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iVMILY JOURNAL 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU UAL AND 


wedges,. 

recovering dried. 

, grafting lire. 

hybrid . 

melons, &c , at the Fair, 
native, for table and wine 

Summer pruning of. 

the Lincoln. 

Green houses, cheap covering for 


Sugar, making maple.. 

Su iue, exhibition of a tit he Fair, 

— raising and fhtening. . 

— fattening. .. .. 


— for the wheat crop,. 

— general. 

— Guano as a. 

— — domestic.i ■ 

— for tobacco,. 

— for wheat. 

— use of.. . .. 

— hen. 

— — how to save. 

— heap,increase of the. . . ■ 

— Lime as a. 

— long and rotten. 

— materials for. 

— muck for. 

— night soil for.. 

— phosphate of lime. 

— plaster for summer fallow 

— pig and pig styes,. 

— saving. 

— sheds for. 

— snow as a. 

— Sulphate of Ammonia. . . 

— use of muck. 

— - vse of in Belgium. 

Milk, analysis of. 

— facts about. 

— rooms in cellars,. 

— virtues of . . >. 

Medicine to ruminants,. 

Mice in barns,. 

More land,. 

Mowers, advice to. 

Mowing machine, Ketchum’s. . . 

Muck, getting out. 

Mules vs. horses. 


Gratis 

Grapes 


Deodorizer, new. 

Dirty work. 

Domestication of fish,. . . 
Draining, on.5 

— benefits of. 

— meadows,. 

— profits of. 

Drains, filling. 

— surface. 

Drain tile machine. 

Dreams and speculations, 

Drill husbandry,. 

Ducks, profit of keeping. 


AGRICULTURAL 


thrm. 

and statistics, 


Aciunt 


Tanks for soap suds,. 

Thinks i to myself,. 

Thrci-iiihg early,. 

The great show and " hat was there, 
Tobacco, analysis of hie leaf,. 

— culture. 

— — inquiry. 

— raising of. 

'frees how cattle kid. 

Turkey, a smart. 

Turkeys, raising. 


— keeping. 

Afciorn,Tutu-:, Louopein, Letters on.• 

General remarks. 

E nifland: geology, soil and climate,. 

Smithlield market,. 

— fair and cattle show,. 

Society of arts. 

London markets,. 

Coke ovens,. 

Rural dwellings,.•. 

France : Soil and productions,.. 

Buildings, climate, &c.,. 

Wind-mills. 

Fruit and fruit trees. 

Paris market, p'iccs,. 

Veterinary College at Alfort. 

Wines, care of... 

— Classification of. 

— Storage of. .. 

— Clarification hy isinglass,. 

— — milk. 

— — Julians powder,. 

— smoking the casks with sulphur,. 

— .. 

— partial drawing off,. 

— bottling. 

Grapes and vineyards,. 

Butter, cheese and milk,. 

Sulph ite of iron for manure,. 

World's Fair, the.159, 1(il > 171 

— — mineral manufactures,. 

— — furniture,. 

— — fine arts. 

— — F.ngland and the United States. 

— — Exhibition" building,. 

France: Sights in Paris,. 

Forests an I timber plantations,. 

Divisions of land. 

Silk and s .k-wortns,. 

JJelsrium: its agriculture. 

Draining. Ullage, rotation of crops, manurin' 
Crops, implements and domestic animals,.. . 

Germany: Prussia!! agriculture,. 

Prussia .... 

Agricult oe, ancient and modern. 

— the b,.sis of improvement.. 

— Ohio,. 

— Prof. Johnston "on American,. 

— science and... 

— study, of. 

— Switzerland.. 

Agricultural chemistry,. 

— fust tune, Watson 1 ,. 

— improvement,. 

— newspapers. 

— Societies, benefits of. 

— Society. N. Y. State,. 

— — — Fair of... 

— — — Division of. 

— — — Judges,. 

— — premium list,.’ 

— — — winter premiums. 

— — m Sr Lawrence Co.. 

— — Way"c Co. winter meeting. 

America us a home. 

Animals f ittcniiig",. . 

Apiary, the. 

A new feu:lire. 

A pioneer o Weston, Mew York,. 

Ashes, Antli ache coal,. 

A word for the Rural,. 


Horticulture,. 

— at the Fair. 

Horticultural hints,. 

— machinery. 

— memoranda: roses, grape vines, plum knots, 

cherry slugs, &c.,. 

— Society. Buffalo.07, 

— —• Genesee Valley. 

— — June exhibition. 

Horticultnralists, a challenge to. 

Hot bed, how to make. 

— house. Foreign g apes. 

House plants, care of. 

Hyacinth, the. 


Equalizing taxation,. 
Excellent suggestions, 


Useful hints."• 

Using up the pig. 

Upon what does man subsist, 


Facts worth remembering. 

Fair, Canada. 

— Cheinung county,. 

— Cortland county,. 

- Galen town,. 

— Genesee county. 

— East Bloomfield town,. 

— Jeffer on county,. 

— Livingston county,. 

— Michigan Slate. 

— Niagara county,. 

— Ohio State,. 

— Oneida county,. 

— Ontario comity. 

— on the prairie, Buel Institute. 

—" N.Y. State. 

— — reviewed,. 

— — regulations of. 

— Wisconsin State. 

— World’s, of the New World,. 

Farm house, Swiss,. 

— journals. 

— savings on a. 

Farmer, a Californian,. 

— the. 

— the good. 

— who had nothing to do. 

Farmers, hints to young,. 

" — one class of. 

— lesponsibilities of. 

— tliey were. 

— winter employment of. 

Farmer’s Club. East Bloomfield,. 

— — Williamson,. 

— gardens, about. 

— and Mechanics Association, I.eRoy, 

— — — Town,. 

— tools. 

— tool shop,. 

-- Wives, another letter,. 

Farming. American, vindicated. 

— Illinois. 

— iu New England,.257, 

— in Oregon,. 

— in New York,. 

— profils of. 

— secret of success in. 

— slovenly... 

Farms, a word on small. 

— discovery of new. 

— small. 

Fence,Movable". . . .. 

— to prevent cuttle throwing. 

Fences, making sione. 

— post and rail,. 

Fencing, discussion on. 

Flax and cotton,. 

— vs cotton,. 

— culture,. 

Food, cooking for stock,. 

— — steam for. 

— ground and cooked,. 

Fowls,. 

— Bantam,. 

— best kind of. 

— game. 

— selection of. 

— standard shape for. 

— White Shanguae,. 

Fuel, preparation of. .. 


Veterinary recipes. Poll evil; cough in horses; filn 
io the eyes of a beast; garjet iu cow’s bags; tht 

hoof ail.. . 

_ _ Tomatoes a cure tor scours m pigs 

worms in swine. .••••••• 

_ _ Cholic in horses; hots; scours m ca*ves, 

W 

Water exhaled by plants,. 

— the grand constituent and solvent,. 

Wayne county coming. 

Weeds voracious feeders,. ■ . 

Weights and mcasun s;. ..*t 

What is the came of fertility,. 

— man is made of. 

Wheat, 1)1 ue stem and Australian. 

— Chinese. 

— crop, draining, snow, (cc., . 

— — in New i ork,. 

— — manuring the. 

— drilling in. 

— early seeding. 

— flour. 

— S rowin ?.AoVoi. 

— Mediterranean. 

— — or Houle. 

— once plowing fot • . ... 

— plant, new property of the. 

— seed, time of cutting. 

I — — selection and preparation of. 

~ spring. 

— Troy. 

i — weevil. 

— — worm, or midge. 

Wheeler’s thresher & cleaner,. 

Will good farming pay,. 

i Wiie fences,.. • • • • • 

i — — not abandoned yet,. .‘-l.>,l>4, 41, 4J, oi, i 

i — — straining and fastening. 

I — — strength of.. 

i — — trees as pests for. 

! Wiring fence stakes,. 

! W re worms.. 

— — insects, &c.,. 

j Winter, wood and muck. 

. Wool-growing in Ohio,. 

j — cost of fine in Ohio. '■■".""JAUJ 

— why not urow more. . 

Woods, the.•* ■ .. 

I Workmen wanted..-,, • • .. 

! Wr ting >r the Rural;.-. 


Insects on plants,. . . 

— on trees,. . . 

— tobacco dust, 


Lima beans, plantin: 


Melons, how to raise. 

— on greensward 
Mulching,. 


Notes by Asmodeus, 


Nr.tive fruits,. 

New Japan Cedar. 

N urseries, management of, 
— Rochester. 


Oil producing seeds,. 

Olive culture in the U. S.,. 

Onion, the potato, keeping. 

Onions, a good crop of. 

Onondaga salt, packing pork. 

Ornamental fountains,. 

Oswego county, its topography, &c. 

Ox, Hereford working. 

Oxen vs. horses. 


Orchard caterpillars,. . 
Orchards of olden time, 
— Setting out. . . 


Parsnip, culture of. 

Peach, curled leaves. 

— Druid hell. 

— Morris’ While. 

— trees, heading in. 

— worm. 

Peaches. 

— in London,. 

Tear blight. 

— experiments with the. 

— Dearborn’s seedling. 

— Forelle or Trout. 

— Madeline. 

— Qsband’s summer. 

— S t. Gliesla n. 

— Stocks, grafting. 

— trees culture of. 

— — to make bear young. 

tree, transplanted in full bearing 

Pears, briefly of. 

— Chapter on. 

— running out. . ,.. 

Pea-, bmawtt'OtA. - 

Peony.. .b*-! 1 

Plum trees, ashes ami-fw; > •.». » »• .%• 

•'lumbago J,;) pesWEj 

Pruning.■...... . v . . v 


Patent churns,. 

Pea-bug, tiie. 

Pig pork, cheap. 

Place lor every thing, &c.,. 

Plank roads. 

Plant shade trees,. 

— the best. 

Planting closely. 

Plaster of Paris. 

— — sowing. 

— — — on summer fallows,. 

Plow clevis, Van Brockliu’s. 

— the Curtis. 

— straight as well as deep,. 

— without a holder,. 

Plows, their farm, &c. 

— and plowing illustrated,. 

Plowing,. 

— about. 

— by steam,. 

— deep. 

— -- a fact in. 

— — drought. 

— — in Michigan. 

— — with a light team,. 

— fall.,.. 

— good.. 

— subsoil. 

— — Report on. 

Pony, a pet. 

Posts inverted,. 

Potato. 

— rot.34,121, 153,342, 

— sweet. 

— — culture and preservation of 

— — new. 

— substitute for. 

— the white Mercer. 

Potatoes among corn,. 

— experiments on. 

— seed.-. • • 

— to raise good. 

Potash, where does it come from,. 

Poultry,. 

— among the Quakers,. 

— houses near horse stables,. . .. 

— profits. 

— manure, (see manure,) 


«B*rv 


iiUii’ i iU'Gl.J.' il'urYfcj. 


■uti**s<*** : 


Quinces oh thorn 


\mcrican wines-. ... 

Apple, analysis of the. 

j — Early Joe,. 

— Hawley. 

I — Kingsley... 

— Northern Spy. 

— Norton’s Melon. 

— packing for foreign markets, 

— Ramlm. . . .. 

— the Htutnp. 

— Wagoner. 

Apples, curious facts. 

j — harvesting winter,. 

i — in California. 

| — two kinds from one graft. . 

I Apricots,. . 

I Asparagu-.. 

— beds, renovating. 

— how to cut. 


? ( Barley, its culture an t profit, 
{ Barns, tight vs. open,. ...... 

4 ( Bee-house, i rnameutai, • • • • 
9) Bee-hive. Felton’s improved. 

B is anii bee-hives. 

— clover, &s. 

Si — hiving,. 

— man cement of. - • • 

— moving. 

jj v Birds, kindness to. 

e '•) I Heeding m the p cket. 

5 > Bones, [see M xnuue.J 

;) Borrowing,. 

\; Breeding nnrep. 

| > Broadcast sower, Heymour’s, 

f) Buckwheat,. 

I ( Building, mud brick for. 

I , Buildings, color of. 

( — thoughts on. 

Bnsh • cle r u rtbe. .. 

) — destruction of. 

h r Burning out slumps. 

5 > Butter. |Fee Daisy I.ntcik; 


Raspberry, perpetual bearin' 

Red cedar, the. 

Rhubarb or pie plant,. 

Roses and oilier things,. . . 

— blue and gre n. . .. 

— monthly. 

— new humbugs. 

— perpetual.• 

— — moss, &c... . . 

— protecting tender... 

Rose bugs.•.. 

— chafer.. 

Roots, fathering and kecpini 


Gate, farm. 

— — another. 

— — the" tie-plus-ultra”. 

— — — outdone. 

— the “ nine shilling ”. 

Gates vs bars,. 

Getting subscribers for the Rural,. 

Geest., raising.. 

Grain cradle, improved. 

— — Grapevine. 

— Drill. Seymour’s. .. 

— Early cutting of. 

— reaper, Burrall’s. 

Grains, nutrition of. 

Green crops, plowing or feeding compared 
Guano, Isee manure.J 


Save ilie dead leaves. 

Seeds, about. 

— and scions,. 

Snowball, great clustered. . . . 
Strawberries. 

— a succession of.. . . . 

— culture of. 

— plaster for. 

• — transplanting,. 

Strawberry, Burr’s New Pine 
— Newland’s. 


Q.u ok grass, extermination of 
Queries answered, corn, &c.,. 

— briefly answered. 

— re-answered,. 


Birds vs. Curcullo. 
Blackberries, cultivating 
Budding or innoculation, 

— tune for. 

Budded trees. 

Buds started too soon,. . 
Bugs on vines,. 


Reaping machines,. 

Reading without heeding,. 

Reproduction of vegetables. 

Replanting,.#.. 

Roads, breaking. 

level mid hilly. 

Roller, field. 

Roo s, a great grower of. 

— vs. scythe and plow,. . . , 

Root .. 

Rotation of crops in the forest,... 
Ruminants, how chew the cud . . 
Rural Architecture, Octagon style 

— observations,. 

— Salamagundi. 

Ruta bags, cultivation of. 

— — rootcuilure,. 

Rye, inuhicole. 


c Canada thistles, destroying.. . 

j Carrots, die ip mode of raising,. 

) Calf, another I r e. 

) — Madison Co.,. 

< Calves, wintering. . . • • •. 

1 California cows and potatoes,. 

' Carbon, where it comes from. 

} Cattle, Alderney. 

— Brahmin,. 

j — Fairs. 

) — Devon,. 

) — — at the fair. 

j — — oxen,. 

) — disposition of to fallen,. 

> — Hoidcrncss . . ... 

? — hoof ail in . 

l — Leicester long-horns. 

K — Short-horns, sale of. 

J — water for.. 

) Cause of the scarcity of water. 

5 Cheese presses. 

) — Co. premiums at the State Fair, 

' Colls, breaking. 

) — — and rearing,. 

j? Clover and gypsum. 

I I — for hay,. 

| v Corn culture,. 

} \ — — suggestions. 

j > — Cobs, value of. 

)) — — meal of. 

I ) — farina and Hour. 

— hoeing,... 

— immense product of. 

J — Indian, azottzed manures. 

v — one mode of raising. 

j — Oregon. 

( — preserving from worms,. 

) — shrinkage of. 

^ — shelter, Smith’s. 

) — sowing, for fodder,. 

1 —- Stoweli'severgreen sweet,. . . • 

— stalks. 

— uses of. 

Cottage, cheap and tasteful. 

— cheap wash for. 

— symmetrical, . .. 

!! Cotton in 1 ‘hio. 

County l’L irs. 

Cover your him yards,. 

Cradles an 1 cr idling,. 

Crows and «care crows,. ; . 

\ Cow with her firs' calf,. 

{ Cows, sugar beet for milch,.. 


;r. , Foment tor gar .on v ilus . - 

j Cranberries, culture of. 

0 "U j — highland. 

| Charcoal for plants. 

.be Cheap cider mill wanted,. . . 
lift I Cherry wees, black warts on 
icq : Cliinsse white Magnolia,. . . 

'T, t Cucumbers, culture of. 

Curculio, tire. 

393 ^ 

281 Dahlias,. 

170 ! Double fruitage. 

201 Drip in frames and pits,. . . 
82 : Dwarf fruit trees,. 


Tea culture. 

Tbibaudia, small leaved. 

Thinning out vegetables,. 

’i imely hints,. 

Tomatoes, bushh g. 

— cucumbers, &c., from cuttings, 

— mulching,. 

Transplanting, good and bad. 

— late... 

— shrubs . 

Trees, transpanting. 

— value of. 

Trenching garden soils,. 


Verbenas. 

— Syracuse Nursery 

Viviparous plants,. 

Vitality of seeds,. 


pgo Early vegetables. 

315 Evergreens, special manures for. . . 
314 j IF 

^ Fame of a . 

1 Family cider mill. 

Flowers, annual, culturejaf. 

: - dry specimens of. 

i'j’ — in winter. 

— Mr. Newcomb’s. 

2lo _ should Inst longer. 

fj i — propagating. 

Fruit. 

7 ‘* • — — at the West,. 

°g 7 — — experiments in. . .. . . 

57 — — in Wisconsin,. 

162 : — Garden, a new book,. ... 

>1 ' — growing at the West,. 

2~ (> — hi Northern Illinois. 

154 — scions lor Michigan,. . . • 

— Hteaiing. . . • • •. 

— thieves. 

■ Ob — to keep birds from.. 

15- — troes by rite road side. 

■I'lb — — care of.. 

100 — — compost for. 

82 — _ liquid manure for. 

‘I' 7 — — plaining. 

— — protect. 

•yl — — Shrubbery, &c.,. 

102 _ _ vase mode of training 

™ — use of. 


Salt, Broome county. 

Scene in the country. 

Science and Agriculture. 

Scraps from old Almanacs,. 

Selecting a place. 

Season of 18 51. in Western New York. 

Shepherd’s dog. 

Sheep a query for solution,. 

— — answer to. 

— Cotswold and New Leicester. . 

— French Merino. 

— foot rot in. 

— husbandry. 

— — profits of. 


Watermelon sugar,.. 
Wayne county fruit,. . 

Weeds, kill the. 

White blackberries,.. . 
— whortleberries, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


— .improvement of in Chautauque Co. 

— management of breeding ewes,.. . 

— marking. 

— Natural History and raising of. . . 

— new variety ot. 

— raising lambs,. 

— Saxony.. 

— scours in. 

— staggers in.. 

— Washing... 

Short horn cattle at the Fair. 

— — — superiority of. 

— —" — sale of. 

— — — Mr. Vail’s saleof. 

Small furrows.. • • 

Soils, absorbent power of.. 

— Management of. 

— minerals &c., for tiie Fair. 

Sod, draf:s on the. 

— lime as an ameliator of. 

— stir the. 

— pulverizing the. 

— what crops take from the. 

Squashes great yield of. 

Standard weight of grain,. . .. 

St. John’s wort,... 

Stock, Devon. 

— extensive sale of live. 

— improvement of. 

— improved breeds, &c. 

— water for. 

St a.v clivers,. 

— — custom, habit, &c.,. 

— — once more,. 

— preservation and use of. 

Slump machine,...;. . ,, 

— — a simple.. 


A chapter for all,. 

Alphistera. 

Apple, baking the. 

— dumpling. 

— syrup, cu3tr.rd, &c. 

— toddy.,s . .. 


Ice Houses, farmer’s. 

Indian corn, <see corn,] 
Influence of labor on health 
implements, good farming. 
Is the sunbeam triune. 


Beef and pork,curing. . 

— "steaks. 

— tea. 

Bed bugs. 

Blacking, to make. 

Bread baked by steam,. 

— cutters. 

— good summer.. . 

— Indian. 

— omelet. 

— Virginia egg- . . 

Burns, remedy for. 

Butter packing machine, 

— winter, to make 


Labor in cities.. • • 

Leuer from a farmer’s wife, 

— Northern Penn. 

— Northern Oneida,. 

— Michigan,. 

— Somerset Co., Penn, 
— Steuben Co.,. . > • . 
— Western Penn.,. . . 
Long Island lands,. 


Gardens. 

— about farmers. 

— lime fur old. 

Garden, a good.. 

— August work for the. 

— hints... 

— July work for the. 

— pests, remedies for. ._. 

— why more fertile than the field, 

Gardening, profitable. 

Gooseberry, about the. 

— and Currant, why so named,. 

— mulching the. 

1 Grafting, cleft. 

— manuring, &c. 

— old trees,. 

— pears,.. 


Cultivation, 


Dairy Interest op New YouiC: Introductory, 

Tuo farm, its soil, &c.,. 

Grazing and water,. 

Dairy barns and stables,. 

— Houses. 

Properties of milk,.. 

Selection of stock,. 

Butter making,.-. 

— sailing and packing,. 

Cheese making,. 

Dairy, profits of the . . . .. 

— visit to an English. 

Decomposition of tan,. 

— o< hones for manure,. 


Magnesia in California,. • 

Malay chickens. 

Manure Azotized for corn 

— a new. 

— ashes as.. 

— — for corn,.... 
— Baldwin theory of 

— bones as a. 

— — preparation of 

— chi]). 

— composting. 

— — errors in doj. . 

— coal ashes for. . . 

— exhausting effect o 


Candles, economy in. 

— make your own. . , 

Cement. 

Cheese room. 

Chimneys on fire,. 

— "smoky. 

Chicken pie. 

Chickens,to fry young.. •• 

Chloroform. 

Cider, to keeD sweet. 

Cleansing cider barrels,. . . 

— ribbons and gloves, 
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Clothes, to keep pure. 

Coffee, artificial... 

— about. 

— making. 

Coloring scarlet, orange, maroon, &.c. 
Cold, how to cure. 

— slew. 

Corn batter cakes. 

— griddle, do. 

— cakes...... 

Cream, bow to keep. 


College. President Polk at. 

Composition... 

Composition, how shall I learn the art of. 

Convention, free school Stute. 

Curiosity,... 


Harness machine, Hallon & Harris’. 

S Locomotive, American. 2 

b Ornr,mental brtck9,. 2 

j Ripe box for wood axles (3 figures,). 

: Roller, anti-fiiction. 3 

j Sash-catch, new patent. 3 

, Self-acting press. 

] Steam plow, (2 figures,).2 

j Wind-mill, Smith’s improved (2 figures,)... 1 

NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY. 

> Bird of Paradise,. 2 

Bob-o-link or rice bird,. 

; Cedar of Lebanon,. 3; 

! Century plant,. < 

I Distribution of plants,. ! 

i Flamingo.. p 

i Coat, Angora.3; 

Gutta percha,. £ 

Head of Oats,.3< 

Pea-bug, (3 figures,).1* 

Peacock,.3' 

Scorpion,.31 

Spider and web,.25 

Stag or Hart. 2S 

Swans, the black and the white,. 3 

Vulture of California.12 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ancient head-dresses, (13 figures,).21 

Bloomer costume.21 

Coat of arms of the State of N. Y.,.4, 29 

Continental currency,.24 

Illustrated charade,.216,30 

Genesee falls, Rochester,.11 

John Anderson, my jo,.27 

Light, solar spectrum,.34 

Pioneer Settler, summer,. 1 

— — winter,. 2 

Pyramid lake, Oregon,. 5 

Taghaunuck falls. 26 

Tlemon falls,. 36 

Snow-flakes, forms of. 6 

Star, spangled banner,. . ■} [ 

'Steamship Atlantic,. 33 

PORTRAITS. 

Adams, John. 4 

Adams, J. Quincy. lg 

Audubon, J. J. 23 

Baird, Rev. Robt. 

Briggs, Geo. N. 6 

Brvaut, Wm. C. 40 

Clinton, De Witt. 30 

Delafield, John.30 

Dewey, Prof. C. 13 

Douglass, Stephen. 30 

Franklin, Benjamin. 21 

Franklin, Sir John. 34 

Fulton, Robert. 21 

Hancock, John. 9, 

Harrison, Wm. Henry. 28. 

Hopkiusou, Judge. 21l 

Jackson, Andrew. 21.' 

Jefferson, Thomas.... 7' 

Kossuth, Ludwig. 10; 

Lind, Miss Jenny. 2D 

Madison, James. 101 

Monroe, James. 14( 

Polk, James Knox. 351 

Scott, Winfield. 2U 

Taylor, Zachary,. 388 

Tyler, John. 3U 

Van Buren, Martin. 253 

Washington, George.. _ ..21, 213 

Webstter, Noah. 381 

Whitnev, Asa. 164 


Garments without seams,.... 

Good for black smiths. 

Ghoheliu tapestry. 

Glass, experiments with...., 

— facings lor buildings, 

Grass and grain cutter,. 

Grain cleaner, new. 

— drill, new. 

Grist mills, improvement in.. 
Greatest discovery of the age, 


Peacock, the. .. 
Pelican, a tame 

Pepper, red__ 

Pigeons, carrier 

Pike, the. 

Plants, the duck 


Did he mean it for good. 


geographical distribution of. 

the sleep of... 

origin of some of our. 


Education, right. 60 

— . sympathetic. 76 

— female.116, 156 

— are you opposed to universal.260 

— American association for advancement 

of.340, 340 

— in Wisconsin,. 348 

Educational matters in Michigan,. 316 

— items,... 316 

Elementary instruction,.148, 228 


Damp walls, to prevent. 
Danger of candle grease, 
Disinfecting agent,. . . . 
Drying fruit,. 


Harness machine. 

Harvesting machine, improved. 

Hillotype.. 

Hooks and eyes, making. 

Horse collars, improved. 

Huns, improvement jn carriage. 
Hydrogen light,. 


Red or fire bird of Canada, 


Scorpion, the. 

>ight, the cure of.. 

Spider wasp, the. 

— the ami wasp... 

— the and its web. 

Sponge,. 

Squirrel, red vs. rat,_ 

Stag, the. 

Swan, black and white. 


Egg pone. 

Egirs, preserving. 

Elder hud pickle,. 

Extracting cancers. 

— oil from boards or stones, 


Illuminating and motive power, 
Improvement in carriages,. . .. 
India rubber shoes, profits on. . 
Iron houses ui China,. 

— masted vessels,. . . . . . 

— pavement,. 

— veneering for buildings,. 

— weaving in. 


Grammar of English grammar, the 
— in rhyme,__ 


Fish, frying fresh. 

Flies, to destroy. 

Food and drink for tiie sick, 


Human nature, the teacher who understands 

Home, the influence of school on... 

— let children be educated at.. 

Had rather, had better. 


Graham bread. 

Green peas, corn, &c.. in winter, 
Griddle cakes,. 


Tannin... 

Toad, the. 

Toucan, th>. 

Trees, the tallow and wax,..... 
— in Van Deiman’s Land. 

Tulip, the. 

Turtle, instinct of.. 

Turkey, the wild . 


Japanning stone, 


Knitting machine,. . 
— — Jlollen’s 


Hams, curing. 

— preparation of. . . 

— prize, how cured. 

— to bane. 

Hands, to keep soft. 

Hints for the house keeper, 

Hut pot. 

Husk beds,. 

Hydraulic cement. 


Knowledge and mental powers,.... 
lvnow r you what your children read. 


Lamp for Minot’s iigt,.. 

Lathe, Bailey’s self-centering 

— new. 

Leather, artificial.. 

— cloth.. 

— liquid. 

Lightning conductors,. ...... 

— rods, .-prntt’s. 

Lithography,. 

Linseed oil,. 

Locks, mail,.... 

— — improved. 

Locomotive the. 

— Liiiputiau. 

— the test civilization. 

Lubricator, new. 


Vegetables, texture and fluids of. 

Vegetntion, process of.. 

Vulture of California,. 


Learn, never too old to 


Manners, good.. 

Muster and pupil,.. 

Memory,.. 

Mothers, an example lor. 


Ice-house, substitute for, 
— preservers. 


48 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

32 BUILDINGS: DESIGNS, PLANS, &c. 

24 Bee-house, ornamental,. 

96 Cottage, bracketed,. 3 

— — Ground plan for. ‘ 

n — Cheap ornamental. ] 

04 — Elm Wood. 3 

96* — Symmetrical. 5 

72 — — Ground plan for. 5 

Crystal Palace of the World's Fair,. 5 

50 Dairy houses, (4 figures,). 1 

2o — Stable,. 

20 Farm-house in the Swiss manner,. 3 

10 — — Ground plan for. 3 

Patent office, Washington. 2 

2 Primary School-house. 3 

y — — Interior plan.3 

>8 — — Desks and seats. 3 

)(> Residence of D. Hall, Gaines, N. Y.,. 3 

r 6 Wine-house, plan of. 3 

|o DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

’8 Cattle, Alderny bull. 1 

— Devon Cow,. 1 

'j — — — Steven’s prize,. 3 

2 -Ox. 2 

8 — — — commencing to feed. 2 

0 — Hereford working ox,. 2. 

4 — New Leicester long-horn bull. 3 

6 — Short-horn cow Duchess,. 3l 

4 — — bull Earl Seaham,.31 

0 Dog, Shepherd’s. I 

8 Horses, “Morgan Hunter,”. 

4 — “ Gen. Gifford,” (Morgan,).74, 3( 

4 Hog, Chinese. 21 

4 Sheep, Cotswold. 2; 

~ — Hall’s French merino. 3( 

8 — New Leicester. 21 

4 •— Pure Saxon ram,. 3 

i FOWLS. 

I Fowl, Bantam (2 figures,). 2( 

3 — Game. S 

— White Shanghae. 3C 

) GATES AND FENCES. 

1 Fence, a movable*. 14 

- Gate, another fai in. 1(1 

■ — “Nine Shilling”. 18 

— Improvement in hanging (2 fig.).... 4 

| FRUITS, GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

Apple, Early joe. 1 

— Kingsley..... 

— Northern Spy. 4 

Blackberry, High-bush. 13 

Budding, (3 figures,).22 

1 Cedar, new Japan. 5 

Cleft grafting, (2 figures,). 11 

Currant, May’s Victoria. 36 

Garden engine,. 29 

— Roller,.29 

Hot Bed,. 9 

Hyacinth, double.... . 3. 

Magnolia, Chinese white.2li 

Pear, Dearborn’s Seedling. 6’ 

— Forelle or Trout. 14' 

— Madeline. 2' 

— Osband’s Summer. 25 

— St. Ghislaiu. 203 

Plumbago larpenttn. 331 

Snow-ball, great clustered. 11 

Stemming grapes, (2 figures). 33! 

Strawberry, Burr’s new pine,. 21( 

Thibaudia, small leaved. 37! 

IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, &c. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Bee-hive, Colton’s improved. If 

— Miner’s patent. 1( 

Broadcast Sowing Machine, Seymour’s.... 285 

Cider mill, family.323 

Cheese press, Kendall’s. 298 

Churn, Crowell’s thermometer. 298 

Clevis, Van Brocklin’s plow. 298 

Corn-sheller and separator. 29G 

Drain-tile machine. 30] 

Field roller,...;... 234 

Fountains, ornamental (2 figures,).. 193 

Grain cradle. Clow and Sons. 154 

— — GrapeVine. 178 

— Drill, Seymour’6.130, 298 

— Segnor & Shepton’s. 298 

— Reaper, Bui rail’s. 210 

— — — New convertible.298 

— — Danforth’s, and grass cutter,.... 298 

— — Hussey’s. 298 

— — M’Cormick’s Virginia. 302 

— — Seymour’s and Morgan’s.298 

Hay-knife,. 362 

Horse-rako, revolving. 210 

— Spring-tooth. 210 

— Swift’s. 299 

Hydraulic ram, Douglass’. 302 

Lactometer,. 241 

Mowing machine, Ketchum’s.194 302 

Plows and plowing, deep-tiller sod (6 figs.,). 106 

— — — Stubble (4 figures,). 114 

— — Lapped furrow (4 figures,). 122 

— Curtis’. 297 

Steaming food for stock, . 346 

Straw cutter,... 299 

Stump machines (2 figures). 26 

Thresher and cleaner, Wheeler’s. 298 

— and Separator, Emery’s. 302 

Windmill and pump. Page’s. 187 

MECHANICAL. 

Blind and sash lock, (2 figures,)... 299 

Carriage reach, Jones’ double.275, 299 

—• improved springs, (3 figures,)....... 357 

Cfoss-cut Saw-mill aud Horse-power,, .... 82 


Observation, habits of. 

Opinions, the right to change 


Lard and rosin. 


preserving fresh 


Parents, hints to_ 

— a word with 

Pen, the.. 

Press, writing for the. 


Marble, to clean. 

Marmalades and Jellies.—Currant, Raspberry, I’me 

Apple. 

Milk, scalding. 

— turnip flavor in. 

Mince pies, about. 

Mutton broth,. 


Mashing apparatus. 

Machinery vs. manual laoor, 

Marble, imitation. 

Meehan ii s, elevation of. . .. 
— Institute, New York, 
— the way to rise,.... 

Metallic paint,. 

Microscope, a great. 

Mints in the United States,. . 

Mortar, to make good. 

Mortising machine. 


Remark, the influence of a.... 

Rochester University. 

— Athteneum it Mechanics’ Association, 
Rules, rhetorical... 


Pancakes, wheat.'... 

Parsnips, cooking. 

Pas:e, how to preserve. . .. • • •. 

Pearl water lor the complexion,. 

Pickling peaches. 

Pies in season. Blackberry, Gooseberry. Pine apple 

and Raspberry,. 

Pie p'ant. 

PI in omelet. 

Plums, to preserve. 

Potatoes, fried.51, 

— how io boil. 

— mashed. 

Potato pic. 

Pudding, swcetapple. 

— transparent. 

Puft' balls for wounds,. 


School, law returns.. 

— Normal,.... 

— laws, old and new.. 

— libraries, public documents for 

— celebration of a common. 

— house, site for a..... 

— laws, the new. 

— teachers, interesting to_ 

— room, the.... 

—■ visit to a Massachusetts__ 

— a western.. 

— down east... 

— statistics of Maine,. 

.Schools, report State Supt. of Com. .. 

— free.... 

— in Cincinnati,___ 

— education in... 

— summer... 

— winter in rural districts. 

— evening....... 

— new exerciso in... 

Self-made men,.. 

Social, sociable, ...... 

Spell, learn to.. 

Spelling,... 

— good... 

Spellers, why more bad than formerly. 

Statistics, criminal.. 

Study, the best time to. . . 

— teach children to__ 


Nails, imposition of bad 
Necessity of ventilation,, 
Norseless wheels,. 


Ornamental bricks, 


Co.1 


Paine’s electric light,. ...... 

Painting.. 

Patent Office. Washington,. . 

Past arts,. 

PapierMacbe,. 

I’ayneizing,. 

Pendulum experiment. 

Photogenic pictures,. 

Piano, electric. 

J’ipe box for wood axles. 

Plating and gilding,. 

Planing machine.. 

— — for clapLoards.. . 

— — novel. 

Plow, improved. 

Porcelain, manufacture of. . .. 
Powder as a motive power,. . . 

Press, self-acting. 

Printing, Chinese. 

— Oil cloth, machine for 
Pulling flax, machine for. . . . 


Quince marmalade. 


Raspberry pie,. 
Kennel custard, 

Rice jelly. 

— milk. . 
Roses, oil of. . . 


Salt rheum or scurvy,. 

Sausages, making and preservin; 

Savoury pie. 

Smokehouses. 

a—rrr-Hata:.-.-" 


,S*oyr Indisn Urea.].. ... . 

iWa.ct ake,... . . .. 

“kipps. making... .. 

r ... 

b- retrieve... . ., 

ivtcnvh^/r'ii'JTTo pn-.vrve 
Substitute for soap,. . .. 
IfucCOt&sh, ’ whiter. 


Rags, what may l e done with old 

Railroad alarm, Smith’s. 

— new floating. 

Rain, curious fact. .. 

Razor strops!-’. .T77V .’.'YT.T.. 
Reaping machines in England. . . 

Reflection and sound,. 

Ri(ie."new. 

Roofing with gllass,. 

Rope, value of. 

Rotation of the Earth made visib’e 
Rusted iron, to clean.. . 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the very best 
family journals with which we are acquainted. Its me¬ 
chanical execution, its illustrations, and the arrangement 
oi its contents are complete. The character ot its editori¬ 
als, communications, and selections are of the highest 
order. It must obtain a wide circulation.—[Louisville 
Journal. 

We have before us a pictorial number of Moore’s Rural 
New-Yorker, a paper valuable for its numeroqs illustra¬ 
tions, and for its fidelity as an organ ol the country— its 
peculiar interests and pursuits. * * * -j'h e 

leature of the Rural New-Yorker is the fact that it lays a 
mass of agricultural knowledge within the reach of its 
readers Mr. Moure ought to make a fortune out of his 
Journal, and «c trust he will, for he is helping to make 
the fortune of the country. We bid him “God Speed.’’ 
—Ohio Statesman. • 

We can recommend nothing better, in its way, to farm- 
eis: or to farmer’s good wives; or to all young Ldies who 
ever expect to become good wives; or to :my and all, of 
whatever sex or age, engaged in rural, economical, and in¬ 
dustrial pursuits, than the Rural New-Yorker.—[Christian 
Herald. 

Take it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of 
the best newspapers published in the country. It has va¬ 
riety and talent, wit, humor and story, and is always a 
welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. We think 
every body ought to take the Rural. It will pay with 
compound interest.—[Penn Yan Democrat. 


Teacher, the good. 

Teachers, qualifications of... 
To be being, congugation of 
Trifles and consequences,_ 


Tea. making. 

Teeth set on edge. 

Thawing frozen vegetables, 

Toast water. 

— how to make... . . 
Toughening earthen ware,. 


What can I do,.. 

W riting. how to make pleasurable. 


Sash catch, patent. 

Saw mills, impioved. 

Screw vs. paddle. 

Scythes, new faslening for. 

Securing anvils to benches,. 

Seed planter, Corey’s. 

Self-calculating scale, Flint’s. 

Sewing machine,. 

Shoeknile, improved.. 

Shingle machine,. 

Shuttle improved. 

Smoke condensing grate. 

Smut machine. 

Sofa made of co .1. 

Specimen coins at the mint,. 

Steam boilers, to prevent incrustation 

— engine portable.. 

— — wrought iron beams for. 

— folding papers by. 

— drilling.. 

— in a brick yard. 

— music. 

— plowing. 

— power of. 

— plow,....... .. 

— stone cutting. 

— superseded. 

Steel pens, making. 

Stone pumps. . . .. 

Stair builder, new hook... ... 

Sugar refining, nuchincry. 

Svvinglelrees, new. 


Veal pic. 

Vegetable poisons, 
Vinegar, making.. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY. 


A mountain cat.. 

A capital rat story,. 

A bird anecdote,.. 

A veritable snake story, 

A robin story,. 

A wolf story.. 

A monster pine,. 

A bird story.. 

Agave Americana,. 

Animals, longevity of... 
— imitating death, 

Angora Goat, the.. 

Ants in Peru,.. 

Apple tree, Eve’s. 


Water proof boots, 

— to cool.... 
Washing directions, 

— lace. 

— made easy, 
While washing,. . . 
Whortleberry jelly,! 
Whooping cough,. 

Winter salad. 

Worth knowing,. . . 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


Air gun, portable. 

— oleum and water engine, 

Americati manufactures,. 

Annealing wire. 

Artesian wells,. 


Banana, the__ 

Birds, reason in..... 

— ingenuity of. 

Bobolink or Kiee bird. 

— and canaries. 

Botany, its departments,. 

— vegetation, process of. 


Barometer, the. 

Barrel machine, new. 

Bath bricks,. 

Bedsteads, improved. 

Belgian thread spinners,. . . 

Bellows pump,. 

Blasting rocks,. 

Blacksmiths, hints to. 

Blinds, machine for making. 
Brown’s turning engine,. . . 
Burning fluid, improved can 


Tar, pitch and turpentine,. 

Telegraph across the Atlantic,. . 

Tempest prognosticators. 

Terra Cotta ornaments,. 

Thimbles and scissors, improved 

Timber preserving works,. 

'1 ire compre-sor. 

Tooth puller, new. 

To deaden sound in r.nv.ls. 

Troy manufactures, . 

Tubular suspension bridge,. . .. 


Cedtir of Lebanon,. 

Cornier, a civilized..'... 
Coflee and tea plant,— 
Coconnut palm tree, the 

Cochineal. 

Cricket, the August_ 

Curious facts,.. 


Carding cylinders, improved. 

Carriage reach, Jones’ double. 

— springs, Godard’s.. . 

— — making.. 

Cement fence,. 

Chains, great improvement in.. 

Chloroform, new use of. 

Corn planter, Every’s. 

— sheller, improved. 

Cotton, travels of a pound. 

Copying press. 

Cross cut s\w mill and horse-power, 

Crutches, improved. 

Curious clock,. 

— w,_teh,. 

— workmanship, ... 

Curiosities of the World’ll Fair,. 

Curtain fixtures, self adjusting. 


Varnishes,. . 
— Oil.. 
— Spirit 


Dog, prairie 


anecdote of. 


Eating fast. 

I ggs, the Roc. 

Eye, how swept and w ashed, 


Water rams as fire engines,. . .. . 
Wheeler's railway horse-power,. 
Window sash, Bodley’s revolving 

Windmill and pump. Page’s. 

— —• Smith’s. 

Wooiten bowl machine,.. 

Wood engraving, its expense,. . .. 
Wonderful clock.....'. 


Flamingo, the. 

Flowers, the largest. 

— of Florida,. 
Fly, the harvest_ 


Garse true, the. 

Giraffe, the. 

Gutta pereha, its history and uses, 


Daguerreotypes,. 

Decisions of the patent office, 

Diamond not all carbon,. 

Discovery in Lithography,. 

Discoveries of the last fifty years, 
Ditching, horse-power machine.. 

Double rotary grinding mill,. 

Draining and irrigating machine,. 
Dry dock at Pensacola,. 


Acadamies and colleges, ......... 

A family of ninny tongues. 

Age and wisdom,. 

All, every, each, either,__ 

American institute of instruction,. 

Arithmetic, intellectual. 

Article, the indefinite.. 

Associations, teachers. . .. 

Association, N. Y. State teachers. 
Associate with the leameri,. 


Heron, the. 
Hydra, the. 


Ireland, the fishes of. 


Electro chemical telegraph,.. 

— magnetic locomotive. 
Electric telegraph, copying... 
Experiment in navigation,.... 


May bugs,. 

••lastic, the. 

Mocking bird, the. 
Mouse, the.. 


Fence, board... 

— improved picket. 

Felloes, machine for-bending 

Fire annihilator,. 

Flatne, phenomena of.. 

Flax-cotton,. 

— — preparation of... 

— dresser. 

Flint enamel ware,. 

Folding and measuring cloth, 

Forge fires, improved. 

Fowler’s octagon house,. 


Boston, schools in 


Careless impressions,. 

Children, to train. 

— who is the teacher of your_ 

— obey your parents,.. ; _ 

— riches for.... 

—: avoid improper speech among_ 

— early education of... 

— at what sgo should send to school 


Natural history, facts in. 


Ocean and earth, the 

Oils, vegetable.. 

Oysters, the tears of. 
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THEY. INTEREST OF NEW YORK. 


WORDS TO READERS L0F5ITHE RURAL 
FARMER ’ S ACCOUNTS. 


that the school house is in good order, and 
every thing about the school as it should be 
—he will have time for reading and reflec¬ 
tion, and for doing good when his business 
will prosper. Kind reader, let System be 
the order with you for 1851. With it, you 
can do almost everything. Without it, you 
will sometimes find that you have done 
worse than nothing. g. w. m. 


EAST BLOOMFIELD FARMERS' CLUB 

Mr. Moore :—The accompanying report 
on Subsoil Plowing was read before our 
Farmers’ Club, and a copy requested for 
publication. I have at length found time to 
re-write it, and if you think advisable, you 
may insert it in the Rural JSTew-Yorksf. 

Truly yours, Harlow Munson. 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1*?50. « 

REPORT ON SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

To the Farmers Club:— 

The undersigned would report, that in 
August, 1S49, he purchased a Subsoil 
Plow, (probably the first introduced and 
put in operation in town,) and used it as 
part of the preparation for a crop of winter 
wheat, on a field of sixteen acres, from 
which a crop of spring wheat had just been 
taken. The soil a gravelly loan—subsoil 
similar, with more clay. 

The surface soil was turned over to the 
depth of eight inches with a common plow; 
the subsoil plow, drawn by two yoke of ox¬ 
en, followed in the same furrow, breaking 
up and mellowing the subsoil eight inches, 
without bringing it up or mixing with the 
surface soil. 

The considerations urged in favor of deep 
and subsoil plowing by our agricultural 
writers and practical men—the appearance 
of the land while undergoing the operation, 
especially the loose and mellow soil at the 
bottom of the furrow—the remarks of 
practical farmers.who visited the field-di,- 
ring the process—induced the writer 
pect a decided and marked improvement’ 
in the next crop, as well as those that should 
succeed. 

On a part of the field, a strip a few rods 
wide, the subsoil plow was not used, but in 
other respects similarly treated. During 
the growth of the crop no difference could 
be perceived between the part subsoiled and 
that which was not. A few days previous 
to harvesting, the writer and an observing 
friend of his, visited the field and made a 
close examination of the different parts — 
Their conclusions were, that the heads of 
the wheat on the land subsoiled were a lit¬ 
tle longer and better filled than on the oart 
not plowed; but as the difference was not 
determined by weighing, the experiment 
cannot be considered as complete or decisive. 


With this number of the Nmv-Yorker, 
a New Year makes its advent, and the pres¬ 
ent is, therefore, a proper time to give our 
thoughts to the past, and to form plans for 
the future. In few things, perhajs, are 
many farmers more remiss than in system. 
They sow, cultivate and reap; they buy and 
sell; they make promises and bargains— 
yet many of them do it without any mem¬ 
orandum of their transactions. A Mer¬ 
chant keeps his journal, his ledger, and his 
cash book. He puts down, if he is a good 
business man, all agreements of moment, 
and looks them over often to refresh his 
memory, and, to guide him in subsequent 
affairs. So does the Mechanic and Profes¬ 
sional man. And so the farmer should do. 

Every farmer ought to keep a debtor 
and credit account. He should once a 
year see how he stands with the world. — 
He should make a minute of what he has, 
putting his lands, stock, <kc., at prices they 
would readily bring—and placing on the 
other side every debt he owes. Then he 
can tell by a glance at the footing,—if be 
does this from year to year,—whether he is 
going ahead, and how much, or whether he 
is only holding his own. We might also 
add that he would know even if he were 
falling behind, what his losses were. But 
we do not consider that necessary, because 
no one who is a man of System and Order 
will fall behind. 

Three or four sheets of paper folded and 
stitched together, will make a book large 
enough for memorandums. The cost of it 
therefore is nothing. In it he can put 
down the day he plants his corn, sows his 
wheat, plows particular fields, cuts his 
grain, Ac., sells pork or products, with the 
prices he gets for them. In it he can place 
the name of his hired man, the amount per 
month he is to pay for his labor, the day 
he began work, and all similar details, as 
proper and necessary for the farmer as for 
any man, in any other business. In such a 
book he can enter that he subscribed on a 
certain day for the Rural New-Yorker, or 
some other well conducted periodical devo¬ 
ted to his calling. That he paid for his pa¬ 
per to a particular date. That he made a 
contract for land or building, for the deliv¬ 
ery of grain, or for some transaction that 
he should not leave to memory, but should ; 
put in black and white so that he may 
not forget the details; or which, should he 
be called away, will enable bis heirs to set¬ 
tle his estate satisfactorily. 

If such a 


CONDUCTED EY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. VVETHERELL, and H. C. WHITS. 


Dr. M. M. RODGERS, Foreign Correspondent. 


CUSTOM, HABIT, AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

Wiiat “robustuous, perriwigged-pated” 
clowns Habit and Custom makes of us all! 
How we button up and hug to our bosoms, 
old habits, old uses, and inconsistencies;—- 
how we trot along the crooked and cornered 
cow-patbs that we are accustomed to, in 
defiance of a shorter cut, andHetter road.— 
With our corn in one end of the bag. and a 
stone in the other to balance it, we jog 
along the highway of existence to the mill 
of eternity, as complacently as though there 
was no other and better way. Our fathers 
did so, and we don’t believe in book learn¬ 
ing, nor in fact in much of any other. 

In many of the avocations of life we 
march along in the horse-path of the great 
threshing-machine of existence, tied to the 
levers of habit and custom, and never step 
out of the beaten track to get a better foot¬ 
hold, or a longer leverage. “ We iNe, and 
live, and then we die and die, and thereby 
hangs a tale.” 

Now, says the reader, we should like to 
learn what all this tirade is directed at — 
Well, we will tell you of what we were 
thinking, when we began this artiele. 

In a very great proportion of the barns 
in the country, stand one or more of the 
thousand-and-two inventions for cutting 
straw, every one of which is better than 
none — one half of which are never used, and 
every body—(every body is a very import¬ 
ant chap, and his word mhy be implicitly 
taken,)—every body says they are a good 
thing—an important, economical invention, 
but they don’t use them,—and there they 
stand with their bowie knives drawn in 
utter defiance of work or movement. 

Habit, inexorable habit, makes cowards 
and dodgers of us all; we can’t break thro’ 
the ways we have been used to, notwith¬ 
standing economy kicks our shins, and waste¬ 
fulness picks our pockets. Our whole lives 
are a bundle of habits. 

The advantages of cutting food for ani¬ 
mals are manifold and palpable. A much 
lower grade and quality of food is cheerfully 
and freely eaten, and such as would be en¬ 
tirely rejected in the natural state, with a 
little salt or meal, when cut, is all consumed. 

Animals that are old and masticate badly, 
are importantly assisted on the process of 
deglutition and digestion, particularly old 
horses, who do not ruminate their food. By 
this process every tiling is saved—for it is a 
well known fact, that a great portion of 
even the best quality of hay, is wasted in 
feeding it whole. 

Corn stalks cut and fed in tubs or boxes, 
are much closer eaten, and the refuse is in 
a proper state to plow under as manure,— 
the porous pith having absorbed the liquid 
and important part, retains it beyond the 
ability of leaching rains to carry off. 

If all the hay, straw and stalks were cut 
there would be no long, impracticable loads 
of manure, that it is impossible to hide with 
the plow. Every thing cries aloud, for the 
general use of the Straw Cutter, and yet how 
few who possess the ability, follow it up as 
a “ fixed fact,” in their farming economy.— | 
Old habits won’t let us,—they are inexora¬ 
ble. o. P. Q. 


PROGRESS AND I^PROVEZOENT. 


cheap memorandum boo^ as 
we speak of shall be deemed too small, and 
be likely to get lost, then we can say that 
at any of our book stores very convenient 
diaries can be obtained for fifty cents, 
which have an almanac in them, and a 
small blank with the date of every day in 
the year, on which minutes can be made. 

We beg every Farmer who may read 
this brief article, and has neglected to have 
system in his business in this particular, to 
commence with the year 1851, and keep a 
record of his transactions. If he will do 
so, he will find it to aid him in other re¬ 
spects, for when order prevails in one de¬ 
partment,—it essentially tends to promote it 
in another. And when it shall be intro¬ 
duced into all, plowing will be deep, ma¬ 
nure will be made, land will be kept rich, 
fences high and good, excellent fruit will be 
cultivated, superior stock raised, and all 
the departments of agriculture thrive in his 
hands, for he will be a man of system. 

And, so well will order work with and 
for him, that be will have time to look to 
the affairs of his neighborhood—to see that 
his district school has a competent teacher 


the JNovember number ot the “ VYor-iing ) 
Farmer,” in which the experience of prac- ) 
tical men is given, the reading of which ,s ) 
recommended to those who wish to give ) 
this subject more examination. } 

Thinking that it might not be convenient \ 
for all the members of our “ Club” to avail ( 
themselves of the opportunity who would 
be disposed to learn more of this subject, a ; 
few of the prominent considerations mil < 
now be presented. 

“Mr. Dickson said that the effect of sub- ^ 
soil plowing is in process of time to deepen. \ 
the surface soil; it breaks up and loosens < 
the subsoil, mixing it partially with the soil, ( 
greatly increasing the efficacy of the drain- ; 
age, and by the admission of atmospheric j 
influences to a much greater depth than < 
formerly, renders what was previously a ) 
barren subsoil, and an obstruction to any 


Western New-York can produce and sustain 
a Family Paper worthy of as extensive and 


) general patronage as any in the Union — 
those of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
} * on not excepted. Aided by experienced 
) associates, and a large corps of able Con¬ 
tributors and Correspondents—and possess¬ 
ing moreover the means and disposition for 
| liberal expenditure—the conductor hopes to 
| solve this problem in a manner satisfactory 
) to every reader of the Rural New-Yorker. 

This brief exposition submitted, we enter 
; with alacrity upon the labors of the New 
> Year and Volume. 


Farmers often tell large stories when 
they gain nothing by it. In this they differ 
much from traders, lawyers, and divines. 
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of the roots of plants, thereby increasing 
their fertility, more particularly in seasons 
of either excessive drought or moisture.— 
Besides these advantages, there is also the 
greatly increased facility and saving of la¬ 
bor in the subsequent working of the land, 
and the ease with which, at any later peri¬ 
od, the soil can be deepened by trench 
plowing, and bringing up a portion of the 
loosened and prepared subsoil. 

“My experience in subsoil plowing ex¬ 
tends over the last ten years, and with the 
exception of the first experiment, which 
was made on a soil consisting of a deep, dry 
loam, or a tolerably porous subsoil, when I 
observed no beneficial results, the whole of 
the other fields which I have subsoil plowed 
have been much improved thereby: and 
during the last three years, I have left a 
portion undone of each of the fields which 
I subsoil plowed, that I might be better able 
to judge of the results of the operation.— 
On all these fields I have observed that the 
portion not subsoil plowed was longer of 
drying in spring than that which was sub¬ 
soil plowed, and was about two days later 
of being in a lit state for working; and al¬ 
so that the crops of beans, potatoes, turnips, 
and wheat were superior on the land which 
had been subsoil plowed, to those on the 
portions of the fields that had not been so 
treated. 

“ Mr. Dickson further observed that 
though land w r as subsoiled, it was not to be 
expected that great results were to be im¬ 
mediately realized. (Hear.) Years might 
be required to bring about a satisfactory re¬ 
sult. So convinced was he of this, that on 
lands of wdiich he had just now a nineteen 
years’ lease, he had commenced the subsoil 
plowing, while on land of which he had 
now only seven years to run, he did not 
mean to interfere, until the lease of nineteen 
years should be renewed.” 

Harlow Munson. 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., Nov. 25,1850. 


WINTER TREATMENT OF SHEEP,. 

The following observations on an impor¬ 
tant, and just now seasonable subject, were 
written by Mr. E. Kirby, of Jefferson coun¬ 
ty, and originally published in Morrell’s 

Shepherd:— 

In wet weather it is of great advantage 
to be able to fodder under shelter. I have 
abandoned the practice of salting my hay, 
except when compelled by stress of weath¬ 
er to house it before it is cured. My sheep 
are salted about once a week the year 
round, and instead of giving them tar as 
recommended by some persons, I occasion¬ 
ally strew the yard with pine boughs, which 
they are fond of. 

I regard the fall management of lambs 
one of the most important branches of sheep 
husbandry. Having paid for my experi¬ 
ence on this point as well as that of winter 
shelter, I can speak with confidence. They 
should be separated from their dams about 
the first of September, and with a few old 
sheep, that require nursing, turned to the 
best pasture. Care should be taken that 
they are not stinted till removed to winter 
quarters, when they should have a small 
allowance of grain or oil-meal, in addition 
to a plentiful supply of good hay. As soon 
as the pasture begins to fail the x'ation of 
grain should be supplied. By neglecting 
to provide suitable pasture for a lot of 100 
very superior lambs one season, I lost the 
greater part of them the ensuing winter. 
My utmost efforts, after I discovered the er¬ 
ror, were of no avail. I gave them a com- 


THE MORGAN HORSE “MORGAN HUNTER.” 


is clothed with thunder, 


who rejoiceth in 
his strength,’ and ‘ mocketh at fear.’ ” 
Henry S. Randall, Esq., in his new 
work on the “ Breeds of the Horse in the 
United States,” (which we shall refer to 
more particularly in a week or two,) speaks 
of the Morgans in this mariner:—“Of this 
celebrated American variety or family of 
horses, the writer of this, possesses little 
knowledge derived from personal experience. 
That they have obtained much celebrity as 
light buggy and saddle horses,—attracted 
much notice and admiration at the New 
York State Fairs for their remarkably spir¬ 
ited action and evident docility—sold for 
high prices not only for the saddle and bug¬ 
gy, but as stallions to extend the breed—is 
certain. They have many warm admirers 
and find ready purchasers, while others, on 
the contrary are disposed to concede them 
no uncommon value as a family.” 


regular allowance ot meal, and tree access 
to water; but they never recovered, and 
the greater part died before spring. 

My bucks and ewes are put together, 
about the first of December. The flock 
which I keep at my home barn, under my 
own eye, and from which I raise my buck's 
for the supply of my own and many of my 
neighbors’ flocks, is managed in this way: 
ihe ewes in lots of 20 to 35 are placed in 
separate pens, and a select buck is turned 
into each pen, where they are kept together 
15 or 20 days. The ewes in each pen are 
marked with a letter in tar and lampblack, 
to indicate what buck they were served by. 


subscriber asks, “ how to prevent 
chimneys from smoking without pullino- 
them down ?” We will suggest a few facts: 
In the first place, the reason why smoke is 
carried through the chimney into the air 
above is, that the fire creates a partial vac¬ 
uum in it, and the air below rushing in to 
supply the void, produces a current which 
carries out the smoke and waterv vapor; for 
the ascent of smoke is entirely mechanical, 
and not owing, as some imagine, to its being 
lighter than air. 

The draft of a chimney is influenced by 
several things. Long chimneys have a 
stronger draught than short ones, because 
they have a longer column of warm air.— 
But here observe that they may be so long 
as to cool the air before it has reached top, 
and the smoke then will fall down, owing to 
its weight. A narrow throat opening into 
a large pipe, makes a strong draught. 0 But 
the throat must be wide enough to allow all 
the smoke, vapor, rarified air, &c., to ascend 
freely. Small pipes are more easily rarified 
than large ones, and hence are to be pre¬ 
ferred. But if they are too'small, they 
cause so much resistance from friction as to 
impede the passage of the draught. The 
size of the chimney ought to be regulated 
by the kind of tuel used—green wood re¬ 
quiring a larger aperture than dry, and 
bituminous coal more than authracite. 

A fireplace, with a low front, causes a 
stronger draught, because none but rarified 
air is then permitted to enter the chimney, 
and thus it is kept constantly warm. One 
thing in constructing chimneys is to exclude 
all air from entering that has not first pass¬ 
ed through the fire, and keep all air out that 
is not necessary to support combustion.— 
These things, if properly attended to, will 
obviate any necessity of a smoky chimney; 
but we will give some directions to those 
who have such nuisances, in order that 
they may in part, if not entirely, avoid all 
inconveniences arising from them. 

1. Your chimney may be too large, so 
large indeed that descending currents of air 
meet the smoke and drive it down; if so, 
this is easily obviated by putting a long, 
narrow crock on the top of it, a plan follow¬ 
ed in many places. 

2. The breast may be too high. This is 
quickly remedied by placing a piece of sheet 
iron so as to cover over part of the orifice. 

3. One plan followed by an old gentle¬ 
man we have heard of, was to knock out 
the corner bricks in the chimney, about two- 
thirds of the way from the fire-place to the 
top, so as to afford room to insert in each 
corner a cow’s horn, having first sawed them 
off so as to allow a free passage of air thro’ 
them, and having placed them in, little end 
foremost, and turned up at an angle of about 
35 degrees; then secure with plaster all 
orifices around them. This is from a very 
scientific man, who knew the plan to succeed, 
and from whom we obtained all our inform¬ 
ation in regard to chimneys. 

The last thing is to cut your wood and 
have it thoroughly dry, and very probably 
your chimney, which has so long smoked 
from using green wood, will be effectually 
cured.— Dollar Newspaper. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN DESTROYING 
CANADA THISTLES. 


STRAW CUTTERS, ONCE MORE. 


He who buys a good straw cutter and 
uses it faithfully, will find that he can save 
abundance of fodder that would otherwise 
be wasted. There is always more or less 
rough fodder collected on a farm, that cat¬ 
tle, either because they do not like it as well 
as some with which it is mixed, or because 
it may be too hard and coarse to be easily 
masticated, will not eat- By passing such 
through a straw r cutter, it becomes prepared 
and in a condition for them to chew more 
easily, and they, of course, eat it readily. 

For horses that have the heaves, or are a 
little inclined that way, no better feed can 


in city and country. For the most part 
there appears to be an idea predominant 
that no other colors exist save Paris green 
and white lead. We are well pleased to 
see that this prejudice in favor of a very 
false taste is now becoming dissipated by 
the gradual introduction of more sombre 
tints, less painful to the sight, and more rev- 
alent to the softer russet of Nature. 

At this particular season, when the 
snow covers the ground, the tints of um¬ 
ber or ochre are a peculiar relief to this 
boundless sheet of glaring while. To the 
tired eye these darker tinted buildings are 
as a welcome oasis in the interminable des¬ 
ert. We trust that this most decided im¬ 
provement may go forward, until white and 
green may fall into the shade of a better 
taste. We even hope to see roofs tinted 
also, thus getting rid of the cold hue of 
the slate covering of England, the fiery 
glow ol the red tile covering of France, 
Germany, and the major part of Europe; 
,vs well as ol the dazzling tin or combusti¬ 
ble looking shingle, of America. We have 
heard the sage observation made that green 
ar.d white are favorite colors of Nature.— 
This reminds us of a worthy protestant cu¬ 
rate, who caused the interior of his pretty 
little country church to be painted sky blue, 
pews, pulpit, and all. His defence of the 
act was that such was the favorite color of 
Heaven 1— Buffalo Jour, of Com. 


Horse Distemper.— A correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator says: —When a horse 
has contracted this distemper, he appears 
stupid, has a cough, discharges at the nose, 
and in advanced stages of the disease, swell¬ 
ings under the throat and on various other 
parts of the body. For the relief of ani¬ 
mals thus afflicted, I feel desirous to give 
my mode of treatment; it is this: —On the 
first appearance of the disease, commence 
feeding the horse with ginger, a table spoon- 
full three times a day, mixed with grain, 
keeping the bowels loose at the same time 
with some gentle purgative. One pound 
of ginger will, in ordinary cases, be suffi¬ 
cient to cure a horse. He should be worked 
moderately every day and covered with 
warm blankets at night to keep him from 
taking cold. It is highly necessary that he 
should be exercised, and when thus treated 
I have not known it to fail of a cure in my 
practice, which has been limited. 


FARMER’S ICE HOUSES. 

A correspondent of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, in a communication to the edi¬ 
tor, says:—“At the first time I commenced 
using ice, it cost nfe more than $30 a year; 
and I had not half the benefit in the use of 
it that I now do, at the cost of three or four 
dollars per annum. I have tried various 
ways to keep ice„ and have come to the 
conclusion that in every neighborhood there 
should be an ice-house of sufficient capacity 
to contain and keep ice for the whole neigh¬ 
borhood; this should be built as near to 
where the ice is made as convenience will 
admit, and if there be no natural pond in 
the district, it will be very easy to make an 
artificial one, as a cake of ice four rods 
square, of usual thickness, if well secured, 
would supply a large neighborhood of far¬ 
mers ; and as soon as the ice is of sufficient 
thickness, it should be secured, for the first 
made ice is of twice the value that late ] 
made is; it keeps better, splits better, and is 
better in every respect.” 


Bread Cutters. —The Scientific Ameri¬ 
can has a cut of a patented machine for cut¬ 
ting bread into slices. It is the invention of 
Mr. Franklin Royse, of Berlin, Connecticut, 
and will aid the operator in cutting bread 
into slices of uniform thickness. There are 
two troubles about cutting bread in “ these 
diggings.” The first trouble is to get bread 
to cut, and the second is to cut it into slices 
of such exceeding uniformity of size, that 
some gormandizers will not get more than 
their share.— Maine Farmer. 


carrots as a Business, it would work a com¬ 
plete revolution, as carrots are known to 
contain nearly the same amount of nutri¬ 
ment as oats or half as much as corn. Now 
I ask what would be the result if we should 
all at once obtain 800 bushels of corn per 
acre with, say double the amount of labor 
that we now bestow? Farmers, think of 
this. J. Houghton. 

Adams’ Basin, N. Y., Dec., 1850. 


HOW TO CURE A COLD. 

Of all other means of curing colds, fast¬ 
ing is the most effectual. Let whoever has 
a cold, eat nothing whatever for two days, 
and his cold will be gone, provided he is not 
confined in bed—because by taking no car¬ 
bon into the system by food, but consuming 
that surplus which caused his disease by 
breath, he soon carries oft' his disease by re¬ 
moving the cause. This will be found more 
effectual if he adds copious water drinking 
to protracted fasting. ,< By the time a per¬ 
son has fasted one day and night, he will ex¬ 
perience a freedom from pain and a clear¬ 
ness of mind, in delightful contrast with 
that mental stupor and physical pain caused 
by colds. And how infinitely better is this 
method of breaking up colds, than medi¬ 
cines, especially, than violent poisons! 


Ice Preservers. —Every family needs 
an ice preserver; for it is not only an excel¬ 
lent thing for this purpose, but to keep 
meat, fruits, milk, and butter. Articles of 
this kind are made in New York, at prices 
ranging from $10 to $100. Ice may be 
kept in them several weeks, with a great 
saving of time. It is quite a loss to be 
obliged to open the ice house every day; 
and if we depend upon the daily calls of the 
ice cart, it costs twice as much as if we laid 
in a week’s supply at a time. 


Education of Farmers. —Farmers often 
complain that they are deficient in educa¬ 
tion. For this, there is no necessity. Let 
them support and improve good common 
schools. Let them avail themselves of the 
other means of mental improvement within 
their reach, and they will acquire an educa¬ 
tion adequate for any occasion they will be 
called to meet; and they will hold an ele¬ 
vation in society held by no other class of 
men. It is known that they have a large 
amount of leisure. Let this be spent in 
the cultivation of their minds; inlaying up 
stores of knowledge.— Blake's Farmers' 
£j very-Day Book. 


Vegetable fibre, under certain circum¬ 
stances, is a slowly decomposing substance. 
When vegetables are green and full of 
juices, they readily ferment; but when the 
stems are dried, as in the case of straw and 
other litter, they decompose with slowness, 
and the mixing them with animal matter 
hastens the putrefactive fermentation. This 
mixing of animal with vegetable matter is 

trt o . 

the process employed for preparing the 
'greater part of the farm-yard manure.— 
Farmers Every Day Book. 


Turnips for Geese. — An experiment 
has lately been tried of feeding geese with 
turnips, cut fine and put into a trough of 
water. The effect was, that six geese weigh¬ 
ing only nine pounds each, when shut up, 
actually weighed twenty pounds, after three 
weeks feeding with this alone. 


Wooden posts or stakes driven under 
salt vats, owing to the preserving quality 
of the salt are practically indestructible.— 
It would be very easy to adapt this hint to 
the preservation of fence, garden posts, &c., 
as they do in Syracuse. 


A small farm, well tilled and manured, 
will give a greater profit than a large one 
with the same labor and manure. 
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V / . * We gave a few weeks since an article from 

T a correspondent describing this new seed- 
This Department will hereafter receive ^ under ^ ^ of « The Apple of Ap . 

more attention than we have been able to p ] es j n a q t ^ e World.” We have since been 
bestow upon it during the past year. By furnighed with tbe beautiful cut below; and 
giving more space and time to the subjects refer ^ ^ fruit aga j n t0 add some addi- 
of which they treat, we hope to render these informat j on f rom Dr. Long, who has 

columns highly interesting and useful to all brougbt ; t i nto no tice. 
cngaggd in the culture of fruits, bowers* ' 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Detember 17, 1850. 


&c. We shall give many illustrations and 
descriptions—thus making the department 
attractive as well as useful—and endeavor 
to keep our readers advised of all impor¬ 
tant horticultural matters. 

Amateur and professional cultivators are 
invited to communicate the results of their 
observation and experience in matters per¬ 
taining to either Orchard or Garden. 

WAYNE COUNTY FRUIT. 


ij aywujW'&ft i\jY 

wBm 




smaller quantities. The trees are all prop- The Committee say “ that their attention 
erly cared for twice a year, by heading h as been called to a new seedling apple to 
down, judicious pruning, washing the bodies^ which they have given the name of Kings- 
with lye, working and fertilizing about the ley Apple. This variety originated on the 
roots, <fcc., and hence the beautiful, health- farm of a Mr. Kingsley in Pittsford, Mon- 
ful and thrifty appearance presented to no- ro e county, in this State, and as it comes 


To Orlando Child, of Greenville, Ill., for im¬ 
provements in mills for sawing with circular saws. 

To Joseph Conant & Lucius Dimock of North¬ 
ampton, Mass., for improvements in machinery for 
doubling and twisting silk, &c. 

To Florimond Datichiey, of New York, N. Y., 

I for improvement in apparatus for emptying privies. 

I To Edward & Charles Everett, Jr., of Wash- 
|f»SlJ ir.gton, D. C., for improvement in carriages. 

'■ 1 To Joseph F. Flanders, of Newbnryport, Mass., 

^ * for improvements in machinery for cutting and 

■ ■■ j bending sheet metal. 

To Joseph W. Fawkes, of Bart Township, Ua., 
■HHSK||gp | lor improvent in seed planters. 

Ei proved expansion gear for horizontal engines, 

To Lucien E. Hicks, of Berlin, Conn., (as- 
signor to Win. A. Churchill & James Stanberg,) 
^ or mac ' lines f° r making eyelets. 

W I To Joel Houghton, of Ogden, N. Y., for im- 
provement in grain cradle fingers. [An engraving 
and description of this improvement was given in 

v ' To Wm. Lazelle, of Hartford, Conn., for im- 

j proved sash fastener. 

. . To R. F. Loper & J. W. Nystrom, of Philadel- 

Of this apple, a C ommittee Ol the TMOrth pj^ p a ^ f or improved arrangement of steam en- 
nerican Bornological Convention” held at gines. 

racuse in 1849, reported as follows: — To Edward Rees, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im- 

The Committee say » that their attention pm™d composition for moti,,. core, for cwto*. 
s been called to a new seedling apple to *?„ ’ . ,. 

,ich they have given the name of Kikos- Ltafrf Charlestown, V.„ for 

v Apple Tins variety ongmated on the improvemeIlt in oscillating ceding cylinders, 

m of a Mr. K ingslev m I lttsford, a -on ,p Q Q iar ] es Scales, of Bath, Me., for improved 


The Wayne Sentinel in referring to this 

tion of Mr. Wm. H. Rogers of Williamson: 

“ It is,” says the Sentinel, “ truly a cred- ^ibpp®«\\\\v ~ 
itable exhibition of practical skill and cul- Qf q ds apple, a Committee of the “ I 

ture. The orchard embraces about 4o . 1/ . . . 

, . . th aa _i American Bornological Convention” he 

acres, containing 1700 apple trees—with . ^ A , , , „ 

the best varieties of peaches and pears in Syracuse in 1849, reported as follows: 
smaller quantities. The trees are all prop- The Committee say “ that their atte 


American Bornological Convention” held at 


No doubt the trees have advanced up to the standard required by the Bomo- ^ er . 


instrument for laving down curves ot ships’ tim- 


ment in artificial legs. 

To Robert Thompson, of Lowell Mass., for im- broken off 
provement in lamps for lighting gas burners. ^ 0 f 

To Eleazer Bless, of Minerva, Ky., for improve- ^ Ws ^ that 
nt in fa nning mills. _ the y are about the 

FLINT ENAMEL WARE. same in cost, as the old 

- fashioned boxes and 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, Mr. Fen- skeins, and by leaving 


FLINT ENAMEL WARE. 


( under this treatment more than treble the logical Rules adopted by the Convention To W. C. Stone, of Boston, Mass., for improve- fringe upon the inner edge, and screwing I opinion whether any of them can be used 

\ growth they would have attained by ordi- for the guidance of its Committees, we an- ment in artificia i i egs . onto the en(i of j j 1 

; nary management—or neglect; and they nex an outline and full description of the To Robert Thompson, of Lowell Mass., for im- broken off * F 

( are now, at the end of four or live years fruit provement in lamps for lighting gas burners. ’ f 

i (we believe) from their planting, coming ^-Medium, being about two and an To Eleazer Bless, of Minerva, Ky., for improve- , lh ® a(ivania S cs 
\ finely into bearing, and the proprietor was half inches broad and two and a quarter in ment in fanni m iu a . tae Doxes are ’ luai 

; a warded a premium upon some magnificent depth. Form —Nearly globular, but slight- 1 -—* — - -- th e y are a bout the 

l samples of apples of their production by ly inclining to an oval. Exterior color — FLINT ENAMEL WARE. same in cost, as the old 

( the County Agricultural Society last fall. On a dark yellowish ground, pinkish red fashioned boxes and 

v “ The standard varieties selected by Mr. stripes and splashes diverge in every direc- Some ten or iifteen years ago, Mr. hen- skeins, and by leaving 
I Rogers for cultivation, are, as we recollect tion from the stem end of the fruit, while ton, a manufacturer ol Fire- Brick, &c., at out the skeins they are 

> the° list Esopus Spitzenburgh, Northern the calyx end is surrounded with light rus- Bennington, Vt, commenced a course of much more durable 

■ Baldwin Swaar Newtown Bippin, set, and the exposed side nearly covered experiments on the liquefaction by heat and and run easier, and 

< Holland Bippin, Rhode Island Greening, with irregular patches of pinkish red, pro- intermingling in various proportions, of the with less noise than the 

< Golden and Roxbury Russet, and Green fusely sprinkled with whitish dots. Texture hint quartz, &c., used in his business or ex- old way. Phey are 

i and TaUman Sweet. To these are added -Fine grained and melting. *W-Of isting m the moun ains m-ound him with an also perfectly tight, 

' a choice variety of summer and fall fruits, peculiarly rich, pleasant sub-acid, and sup- eye to the production of wares adapted to which prevents the 

i in small but ample quantities for ‘home plied with an unusual quantity of delicious household uses In these experiments he grease from coming 

( consumption’ On the whole, we think Mr. juice. Gore—Of medium size and open, persevered, until at last he was enabled to out, and also keeps ev- 

^ Ifogers may challenge Western New-York, Seeds- Small, of dark brown color, and few produce a ware combinmg strength, purity ery particle of dust 

if fot the world, for a comparison with his in number. Stem— Short, not quite half and beauty,—composed entirely of flint, from the arm. I hey 

' orchard in point of beauty and perfection an inch in length, slender and inserted in a feldspar and quartz, ground together, bolted are put into the hub 

l of trees; and as an agricultural investment, regular cavity. Eye- Small, closed, and like flour, then formed mto a clay or paste, and attached to the 

\ we doubt not in a very few years the prof- set in a shallow basin. Growth —The tree and molded into any shape which taste or arm of axletree with- 

' 1 • 1 . • L. *1. . . .i .* fi. 1 . T wnir on rrrvnoi ihixn P/YVArPH with rlPl- Alii Ihfl cur 1 r\ 1 O n kfoL'- 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT PIPE BOX. Til v /jp . 

FOR WOOD AXLETREES, DISPENSING WITH SKEINS. 41 , BTi. O H Hit. 1111 «, 

We give below, figures of this new and ----. 

valuable invention, with the manufacturer’s WASHING MADE EASY, 

description, and recapitulation of its advanta- Ed8 _ Rural New ^o RKER ; _ 

Very many 

ges over the common wagon hub, which ofthe ne are tecmi with adrer . 

can hardly fail to strike all interested most Ugements upon ^ subject of Washing> 

favorably. offering for a small sum, to put the purchaser 

in possession of a method by which the 
/ jg wishing for a whole family may be done in 

/\ % a few hours, or “ before breakfast,” at a cost 

/ ff \ B of a few cents, without any of the hard labor 

I £ \ £ W incident to the usual method. Brofuse in 

/ B 111 \ % their promises, it is natural to suppose t hat 

JF^. % i yr fi hundreds have purchased, or will hereafter 

1 m |]| /$| purchase their recipes, in the hope of ii#id- 

| 1 ing something to render less laborious one 

i of the hardest tasks of the housewife. 

lir^ Having some recipes for the same pur- 
1 1 *1 P ose * furnished at different times by kind 

!1 ii I Y' / ij friends, it may not be amiss to give them to 

\i / I \ /I the numerous readers of the Rural New- 

3 ji ^ J£j Yorker. Some of those now furnished 

A / h may have been sold for valuable recipes, 

and it may not be improbable that they are 
the same, or as good ones, as the advertisers 
p y so strongly recommend. 

^ It is doubtful whether any permanent 

-'' ~ use can [j e m ade of a compound for wash- 

Description. — a. Cap screwing upon end [ ng 0 f w hich spirits of turpentine is an in- 
of box, holding it into the hub, and also pre- gredient, without doing more or less injury 
venting any grease from getting into outer to the fabric, or in the end, rendering the 
band. b. Bipe box; c. arm of axletree; d- linen and other goods, yellow and unfit for 
malleable iron thimble fastened to the arm, US e. 

holding the wheel on by means of th e The ingredients of each compound fur- 
screw box e, which slips over it, having a nished are powerful, and it is a matter of 


MiL 




onto the end of pipe box b. f Axletree f 01 - weeks, without more or less injury to the 
broken off. clothes. Such as they are, you may give 

The advantages of them to your reader^ and possibly save 

the boxes are, that their paying for those of no more value: 

they are about the , .. . . . 

same in cost, as the old aiSSjjh Recipe, lake 1 gallon alcohol, 

fashioned boxes and I M ~h gallon aqua ammonia; 

skeins, and bv leaving fi H 1 pound saleratus; 


Growth _The tree and molded into any shape which taste or arm of axletree with- 


its yielded will compensating!}’ demonstrate is moderate in its growth, erect in its habit, 
its wisdom and foresight” ' hardy, and a profuse and early bearer.— 


use may suggest, then covered with a deli- out the aid of a black- 
cate enamel and baked to a consistency ex- smith, leaving the arm 


Thirty bushels of fruit were gathered from ceeding that of marble. I he enamel is the full size, nor rack- 

j . .. ° . /» 1 __a _ _a* 1 „ • V >• _ 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


the original tree in the autumn of 1848. 
Season —From November until July. 


formed entirely of flint, without a particle of ing by cutting it away 
the metallic bases which render much of to let in skeins. The 


3SI 


1 ounce sal ammoniac. 

When thoroughly mixed, use four table 
spoonfuls with a quart of soap in the wash 
water. Soak the clothes twenty minutes, 
stirring frequently; change into clean water, 
blood warm; boil fifteen minutes; suds them 
out and rinse for drying: 

Another. —1 pint alcohol; 

1 pint spirits of turpentine; 

2 ounces sal. ammonia; 

* 1 “ camphor. 

Of this mixture use three spoonfuls with 
a pint of soap in five gallons water—soaking, 
boiling and rinsing, as in the former one. 

Still Another. —Half a pound of soda, 
a quarter of a pound of quick lime, a 
half pound of soap. Dissolve the soda in 
four quarts of water; pour it on the lime 


Dr. J. V. C. Smith, in a letter from Ant- R E MAR K s.-The fruit above described the ware now in ordinary use always dan- inside of the box is turned out perfectly and let it settle, cut upthe .oapjma pour 
werp, says—“ It is one of the national cus- has a peculiarly rich and agreeable flavor, S erous and often wulenfly poisonous. smooth and with a true taper, so as to bring t he llr ^ e wat ® r P o. ..J-’ .f , ‘ 

toms, both in Belgium and Holland, to plant and an unusual supply of delicious juice, The Flint Enamel Ware, though especi- all of the bearings of the axletree equal, solve tboiougliiy. &tiam ine mixture l.a) a 
the roads with trees—securing comfort to and is in eating order at a season of the ally prized by us for its capacity to super- leaving a chamber in centre to hold grease boiler ol water, which must doi De tore puamg 

the traveler, protection from the sun’s rays year, without extra care, when very few sede the enameled wares now used for milk- or oil, which makes it unnecessary to grease 1U tne ciotnes. Let tnem dou ior no., an 

to animajs, while excellent timber is raised other varieties are in good condition. The paDS, stew-pans, coffee-urns, &c., is intended often. The whole appearance of the wheel “ our - fecaia vven m clear water ana n.ue 
in abundance for the construction of bridges, specimens from which the above description to subserve a far wider circle of uses.— having this box inserted is very neat and them; when ary tney vviu Dewmte. nan- 

and for all public necessities. Between the wa s written, were eaten on the tenth of Among the articles into which it has already clean, as the outer end of the hub is covered neis and coiorea gooas are not to oe wisnea 

city of Brussels and Waterloo is one contin- June, and were as fresh and free from de- been fashioned are water jars, stove-urns, with a tight cap. The wheel is taken off with the compound, ana wmie using u an 
uous magnificent forest of lofty beeches, the feet as when taken from the tree. This mantel and other parlor ornaments, lamps by unscrewing the screw box e. from the in- earthen plate may he put in the holier to 

shafts free of all limbs 40,50, CO, and 80 feet, alone, would entitle it to consideration, but an( f candlesticks, table-slabs, door-plates, ner end of the hub. preven t le c o e. rom tirnin 0 >u to 

For miles in succession, the tops of these taken in connection with its other qualities, door-knobs, block letters, daguerreotype The above article has been thoroughly 0 om ' 

magnificent trees meet over the track, at an renders it Well worthy of recommendation frames, inkstands, pitchers, wash-bowls, t es t e( j f or the last three or four years, and Having all three ol the recipes, u»e is 

elevation of perhaps 90 to 100 feet, in the and name” * bathing-tubs, spittoons, &c., <fcc. . , . , ., . , seldom made of either; but if their pubhea- 

form of a Golhic Jeh. completely intercept- , fhe anJ The°u S ual Jolor of this ware is a rich, ^ become very popular where rtis known. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ my ^ . 

ing the sun’s rays. It is not unlike passing '. . 1 ^ § dark brown, shaded and flecked or mottled Messrs. Downs, Meyndbrse <fe Co., of Sen P vour oblis- ed ffi end and servant 

through some of the large cathedrals which objection to this apple, is its want ol size, wd h white and blue, though it is made of a eca Falls, N. Y., have the right to manufac- " Bristol^Ohio 1850 Amkc 

were found strewed in profusion all over but this we have reason to believe may be pure white when desired. It is harder than ture and vend the Patent Bipe Box in the 1 ' ,‘ u __ * 

this theatre of former human activity and removed or greatly obviated by cultivation, marble, and a delicate pitcher may be thrown United States, and are prepared to supply ABOUT MAXING MINCE PIES, 

present moral deterioration.” Ur. Long has recently shown us specimens on door violence without starting demand however extensive, for all sizes, - 


ABOUT MAXING MINCE PIES. 


THAWING FROZEN VEGETABLES. 


Dr. Long has recently shown us specimens on the floor with violence without starting demand, however extensive, for all sizes, - 

from the only tree yet in bearing from scions 1 an e : : e P om 0 a nai rIven f rotn 2 inch for light wagons to 3-f inch,'for Superlative Mincemant.— lake tour 

.... . fa , , , smartly against its side with a hammer makes irom & men ior ngni wa 0 ons uu 4 >. large lemons, with their weight ot golden 

At t me cppnhnff nnn o morL'P/ onH J V - « . l._• l_:_I O 7 _ . O . . o 


of this seedling, and there is a marked and noscra tchor dent of any kind. The enamel those o f the heaviest kind. 

Frozen vegetables, fruits, etc., may be decided improvement both in size and ap- stands heat perfectly, and all this ware may rpratt’ S LIGHTNING ROD" 

thawed in such a manner that they will re- pearance. This is what might be expected, be, as most of it is, made absolutely fire- - 


pippins pared and cored, of jar-raisins, cur¬ 
rants, eandied citron and orange rind, and 
the finest suet, and a fourth part more of 


ceive but very little injuiylrom freezing ?\nd , however, from the unfavorable condition of proof, so as to be buried in a pit of burning l he agents ot one fepiatt, are selling a pounded sugar. Boil the lemons tender, 

iUoiarirwv T -f* fVwa frnynn onVtcfonAA irvv_ * ; aT_! a J ^ ^ ^ J* ^ 4 - 4 lvi*AnA>Ti f vir of fit A 1 . -1 ' ti i 1 1 . 1 /•...! 1 


thawing. If the frozen substance be im¬ 
mersed in cold water, whose temperature is 
but little above that of freezing, the frost 
will soon be extracted without injury. 

If frozen vegetables be covered up in the 


ground, or closely covered with moss, cloths, remarkable length of time which it will 

*'■’ a .” d .'i aid '? 3 . d Y k “.I" 01 ; the . fr ^‘ keep of undiminished good quality-re- 
will be 2 rradually extracted without material ... it* ha i 

injury to the article. maming in season, a delicious, well-flavored 

By these modes of thawing, the change a PpH fr° m October to July. 

is gradual, hence it has but little effect—--- 

But if a frozen vegetable or fruit be put into Cases in which Letters should be 
warm or hot water, or carried into a warm Prepaid. —A gentleman writing to a lady, 
room, or placed by a fire, the sudden change A Hdy writing to her temnle friend, to 
from a frozen to a thawed state, will destroy die care of a gentleman, (because the 


the parent tree, which was stated in the ^thracite and come out of the ashes as lightning rod through the country at the chop them small, but be careful first to ex- 
. , , ... , ,, , , , , . good as new. Withal it is nearly as cheap rate of &10 for forty feet; all finished, point- tract all the pips; add them to the other in- 

article to trhich we have alluded to be m a 8 fte „ £tone war0 „ now in ase ; We C J_ cd , d put up . The rod may bc knowu Sente,“toall have been prepared with 

perishing condition. no t doubt that it will rapidly find its way by its long bright point, and some three or grea t nicety, and mix the whole vjell with 

The great merit of this apple is in the into very general use throughout the coun- four small points surrounding the main one. q. om three to four glasses of good brandy. 


The great merit of this apple is in the into very general use throughout the coun- four small points surrounding the main one. f r0 m three to four glasses of good brandy, 
remarkable length of time which it will tr J- ,piie w are is patented, and agencies The main point is white, as of silver; while Apportion salt and spice according to your 
keep of uudiminislied good quality-re- for its exclusive sale, by counties and towns, the small are yellow, as if gilt tastes. We think that the weight of one 

... j v . 1 „ F , are being formed throughout the Union.— Ihe rod is well put together, and the [ emon m meat, improves this mixture; or, 

maming m season, a delicious, well-flavored N y THbme mam point appears to be a good one. The fa ^ of i(> a sm ’ u quantity of crushed 

apple from October to July. -- ; --:— small side points are of no use any more than macaroons added just before it is baked. 

.-.■ -. Ingenious Workmanship. —A person the fifth leg of a calf. The same maybe , . a H I 

Cases in which Letters should be brought to our office the other day, a pol- said of its glass insulators; these only en- Mmcs BiesKoyal.— (Anrrmm.) —Aad 

Brepaid. —A gentleman writing to a lady, ished hazel nut mounted with silver, and hance the cost which is already too high.— to Pa ^ a P oand 0 S°° d mincemeat an ounce 
A lady writing to her female friend, to made to open on hinges, and close with a The rod will undoubtedly prove efficient; and a half ot pounded sugar,t egrae nn 
the care of a gentleman, (because the spring. On opening this diminutive casket, and we shall be glad if these or any others and the strained juice of a large lemon, one 


iium ct iiUACii lu a luavrcu oiaiu, yyiii ucbuu^ --? 6 guu ^ ** -— j -j r* -j j Knttar nnH fV»A v nl 

it as comDletelv as though it had been baked trouble of receiving and delivering is tax there lay upon crimson silk, a silver tea- get into general use; since anything which ounce ot ciarinea Duuer, ana me youss oi 

finmiorhY kettle, with hinged lid, all ofthe neatest affords protection is to be desired. A man’s four eggs; beat these well together, and 


ing, rather than the freezing, destroys the 
vegetable.— Farmer and Rambler. 

Grape Cuttings should never be plant- 


or boiled. Thus it appears that the thaw enough.) kettle, with hinged lid, all of the neatest affords protection is to be desired. A man’s Uj ai lUeS ‘ b ; 

ing, rather than the freezing, destroys the A merchant writing to another, request- and most perfect finish. This fairy appara- head may be kept from the sun and rain by hait hll, or rather more, with the mixture, 

vegetable._ Farmer and Rambler. ing information. tus, we were informed, was made from a one of Genin’s beavers, a slick silk narrow some pattypans lined with tine paste, put 

b ___ A friend writing to his friends, request- fourpenny piece, by a working jeweler brim, a wide slouching felt, or an old black them into a moderate oven, and when the 

Grape Cuttings should never be plant- mg some friendly act; such as collecting a named Burton, in the employ of Messrs, straw; though they will cost differently and msides are just set, ice them thickly with 

ed in an upright position as they are not small dividend to be remitted, <fcc. «fcc., the Wilson <fc Fairbank of this town.— Brad- one may be much better than another. The the-whites ot the eggs beaten to snow, and 

one tenth pan so likely to grow as when trouble being sufficient to prove his friend- ford Observer. same is true of the rods. The different mixed quickly at the moment with tour 

laid horizontally. ’ ship without being taxed for so doing. --- patterns if they have the essentials, will keep leaped table spoonfuls of pounded sugar; 

- In writing to newspaper editors or pro- A New Building Material has lately off the lightning. The same is true again set , t !^ e ? a ‘mmediately into the oven again, 

A farmer should never be so immersed prietors of neiospapers. been introduced into Bottsville, Bennsylva- of the hat; it must have the essentials to keep an< ^ ^ ake mem ot a hne light Drown. 

in political matters, as to forget to sow his -——-——- nia. It is a brick fifteen by thirty inches, off the rain and sun. A tile with no crown Mincemeat, lb.; sugar, 1 -V oz.; rind and 

wheat, dig his potatoes, and bank up his Vice stings us even in our pleasures— so made as to promise almost equal dura- or rim will answer but a poor purpose.— juice, 1 lemon; butter, 1 oz.; yolks, 4 eggs, 

cellar. Virtue consoles us even in our pains. bilitv of stone, at one third the cost. ' Prairie Farmer. Icing, whites,4 eggs;sugar, 4tablespoonfuk. 


- - -- In writing to newspaper editors or pro- 

A farmer should never be so immersed prietors of neiospapers. 

in political matters, as to forget to sow his - —— -——- 

wheat, dig his potatoes, and bank up his Vice stings us even in our pleasures— 
cellar. Virtue consoles us even in our pains. 


bility of stone, at one third the cost. 


Prairie Farmer. 







































MOORED RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


W03tA2f' S EIGHTS. 


BY MRS. N. p. LASSELLE. 

ir is her right to watch beside 
The bed of sickness and of pain. 

And when the heart almost despairs. 

To whisper words of health again. 

Her right to make the hearth-stone glad, 

With gentle words and cheerful smile ; 

And when man is with care oppressed. 

Hi* wearied spirit to beguile. 

It is her right to train her sons 
, So they may Senate chambers grace— 
Thus, is she with more honor crown’d 
Than if herself had filled the place. ’ 

It is her right to be admir’d 
3y ev’ry generous, manly heart, 

When with true dignity and grace. 

She acteth well a woman’s part. 

She hath a dearer right than this— 

To be in one true heart enshrined— 

Who, though all the world forsake, 

Will cherish still, and still be kind. 

And there is yet a higher right. 

Which, also, is to woman given ; 

>r ‘ is hers ’ t0 tea ch the infant mind 
Those truths divine which came from heaven 
What would she more, than to perform 
On earth, life’s holiest, sweetest tasks ” 

When you a perfect woman find, 

No other rights than these she asks. 

__ [Southern Press. 


manner of doing this depends almost entirely 
on your own will and capacity. Your pow¬ 
er to do well or ill, depends very much upon 
your mental cultivation. It does not follow 
as a matter of course, that a well developed 
mind, will secure to its possessor, a virtuous 
character, nor that the neglect thereof, will 
result in the formation of a vicious character. 

“ One man there was — and many such vou might 


COAT OF ARMS OF THE STATE OF KEW YORK. 


| Lxcelsiok !— “Still Higher!”—is the 

motto of our State, and one worthy of anv 
nation, community, or individual. Let us, 
then, each adopt it as our own. The motto 
of the Rural New-Yorker has been 
“ Progress and Improvement,” and we cry 
Excelsior!” as-we commence a new vol¬ 
ume. Our Patrons are cn-wnrlrers in I 


engraving right, in the other, and Liberty, with the 
•C of New anchor of Hope, given by the engraver in- 
rdered by stead of the appropriate symbols of inde- 
isists of a pendence, and the olive branch of peace, 
the rising In the background, across an expanse of wa- 
Ills in the ter with its ships and steamers, a city is seen 


K /. V : r r Ieelw g is a rustic vulgar- 
Iky the flirt does not tolerate; she counts 
its healthiest and most honest manifestation 
all sentiment Yet she will play you off a 
pretty string of sentiment, whicl/shehas 
gathered from the poets; she adjusts it 
prettily as a Ghobelin weaver adjusts the 

Y ur n hlS ! tapis - She 6had es it off de 
hghtfully; there are no bold contrasts, but 
a most artistic mellow of nuances. 

a wizard, and jingles it 
■e poor home- ; 
bower. She < 
apt and artful as the < 
t trout billing ; 

; -—hurried- 5 

prettiest doubleness of $ 
j copies, and she j 
—.* H a single ex- j 
1 prompts. > 
iff- She ) 

falsity to l 


lightfully; there 
She smiles like 

with a laugh, such as toileefthe 

-__ cuvciy bound Ulysses to the Circean 1 

valuable. Mr. Yarrell, in his very interest- has a cast of the head > 

wo . rk on British fishes, mention that in m ° st d oxterous cast of the best MUI 
—' price of them , ¥ er , words sparkle, and flow 

ff. and they were y ’ ai ? d Wlth the I ’ 

w * • rates than mcamn S- ^ Naturalness she r~; 
more than ten times higher scorns - She accuses herself of _ 

~ 1. In Henry Fesswnor regard, which nature; 

* ’ " She prides herself on her schooling 

measures her wit by the triumphs" of her 
^it. she chuckles over her own l a 
herseff _ And if by chance her soul—such 
g-eim as is left of it—betrays her into un- 
tou au confidence, she condemns herself, as 
it she had committed crime. 

donfl) 0 ab ' r / l y s 8 a y> because she has no 
depth of feeling to be stirred. The brook 
that runs shallow over a hard pebbly bottom 
always rustles. She is light-hearted be¬ 
cause her heart floats in sparkles-like my 
sea-coal fire. She counts on marriage, not 
as the great absorbent of a heart’s-love, and 
life, but as a happy, feasible, and orderly 


nately most popular in this age, is little else 
than the exercise of the memory, while the 
former is the accumulation of power, or 
rather the generating of it. 

e have not space to enumerate the va¬ 
rious topics to whose advancement tu; 0 


In old times this fish was cc 
Mr. Yarrell, in his 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 

Mr. John Galloway publishes a letter in 

the Manchester Guardian, (Eng.) wherein .:<=>- J »uu 

—commenting on the reported arrival of J. JOt allowed to be sold at lighter 
the two carrier pigeons of Sir John Ross, “ eshs ^mon,notr;:: : ‘ 

he relates something very interesting rel- ia l. , , best turbot or cod - ncm y 

ative to those birds. He says “an ex- , ® Eighth’s time a large one sold for double 

press flyer of pigeons would just as soon ,P rIce a house-lamb in February, and 
think of tying a letter to a bird’s tail, as un- * pickereI ’ or small pike, for more than a 
der its wing. The practice is to roll some if C ?J on '. The P lke is th e same fish that 
fine tissue paper neatly round the leo- se- e old writes call a luce. It sometims grows 
cured with thread oj silk; and thus’the ^ a mos J enormous size, and the skeleton 
bird can travel, without the paper causing e ,f ken at Heilbrun, toward the close 
resistance or impediment to its flight.— f . llfteentk century, and which was 19 
Then, more marvellous still, the creature m lengtRwas long preserved at Mann- 
must have flown 2,000 miles! a considera- , e . p . lke is as 8 reat a tyrant as the 

ble distance of which must have been over f iark ’ and 1S > mdeed, to river and lake, what 
snowy or frozen regions. In modern times , , , moaster is to the ocean; and the pick- 


the reign of Edward I. the 
was regulated by that kin; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Christian Remembrancer, for Oct., 1350. 
Published in London.— Contents, 1. The Ora- 
ti°n of Hyperides against Demosthenes, respect¬ 
ing the Treasure of Harpalus. 2. The Brevi- 
3 * J*? Prelude, or growth of a Poet’s 
Mind; Wordsworth’s Autobiographical Poem 
4. 1 he Opinions of the lit. Hon. Sir Robt. Peel 
expressed in Parliament and in Public. 5. Nin¬ 
eveh and Persepolis. G. Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical. 7 * 

’ -- UDUVC1CU 

Clergy of the Diocese of Newfoundland, 

Bishop. 8. Notices of Books. 


- u --UiJUiGOj 

a - -- ^v,LHAiai 110 sllc h distance as 2,000 miles have been 

7 - A Charge^ delivered to the accomplished by any trained carrier pio-eon. 

' by the The merchants and manufacturers of°Bel- 

' I For sale hv n a i * » ~ AT £ ium have done more to test the capabili- 

►t | or &Ale b T D - Appleton & Co., New ties of pigeons than anv other iwTl, 

e lork . 

6 g 1 ! 1 HKisTriK Review for October_Messrs 

l , 0 ‘,- v Co -' publishers. New York .—Contents 
1. Confession of Augustine. 2. The object ir 
f Forging the Apostolical Constitutions. 3. So- 
cialism in the United States. 4. Spirit and Re¬ 
form. o. The Territories of the Pacific. G 
Lxamination of Joshua X., 12-15. 7 Philo¬ 

sophic Theology. 8. Sketch of President Tav- 

in' ^ u " ust Wilhelm Noander. 

; 1U. Notices of New Publications. 

^ U d 'Englander. — John B. Carrington 

Publisher, New Haven.— Contents, 1. The 
conditions of Missionary Success. 2. Reform 
and Reformers. 3. Gobat’s Abyssinia. 4. Per¬ 
fect Love Attained. 5. The Original Unity oi 
. 6 ** ur P ai J ( & ac e; Pickering, Bachman, Agas- 
sis. 6. California. 7. Tennyson: In Memo- 
riam. 8. 1 he J ugitive Slave Law. 9. Literarv 
Notices. 

For sale at I) arrow’s Bookstore, Main 
St., Rochester. 

Harper s New Monthly Magazine for 
December, fully sustains its past reputation. 

I It contains among other choice selections, 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, with portrait 
and eleven illustrations. This, alone, is 
worth the price of the number. It is a good 
time now to subscribe. This is the first 
number of the second volume. Terms, $3 
a year— or 25 cents a number—each num¬ 
ber contains 144 pp. For sale at Dewey’s. 

Arcade Hall, Rochester. 


) showing that great learning and eminent 
J moral worth have been, as they always 
) should be, united. 

> There is too much of the feeling abroad 
) that the mind is little else than an instru- 
| ment and that, and that alone, is educa¬ 
tion, which serves to sharpen this instrument, 
and fit it foi use in some one of the numer¬ 
ous departments of labor; seeming to forget 
that to educate properly requires a higher 
and nobler purpose. 

Do what you can-do what you ought to 
do, to promote virtue and to scatter light 
and truth, whereever you go—then if you I 
are permitted to see the end of 1851, you 
will be able in reviewing the year to say, 
that this has been the happiest year of your 
life. In wishing you a Happy New Year, 
we intend to do what we can to aid in ac¬ 
complishing so desirable a result, by the 
weekly visits of the Rural. 

It is our purpose to present to parents, 
teachers, and friends of sound education, 
such reflections and suggestions as si mil aLl I 
them in advanc 
We are of the 


lool.— A lady was sitting with her three 
hildren in a coach, awaiting the return of 
led liver, who had left his horses unat- 
nded while he stepped for a moment into 
™. ghb0rmg , k? te \ P urin 8 bis absence 
- ...e coach about, 
r street at a moder- 

The lady who, naturally enough, 
a f o j -j. .. incident, 
>ed man 


the best bred carriers at once to Binning- tk e horses started, wheeled the 
ham, and I venture to assert that not one and dotted off down the 
will return to Manchester without previous ate s P eed - V’ ' ' 
training—viz: taking them short distances was somewhat alarmed * at the 

at- a time and then increasing by degrees. calIed out to a gentlemanly drei_ 

It has been asserted that pigeons are guided wIl o was approaching the carriage from an 
on their return home from long distances °PP osite direction, that “ the horses were 
by instinct Instinct is said to be unerring; S°. ln 8' without a driver.” “ I see they arc!” 
not so the pigeon’s flight. If instinct be 8idd tb e fellow with entire sang froid and 
the guide, why not fly through foggy weath- P assed on. The lady said she was so much 
er with equal speed md felicity as in clear amused with the impudent nonchalance of 
S ™ s ™ e . . the rascal that it quite restored her equa- 

Ahl8 lfc ,s notorious they cannot accom- nim dy till a true gentleman, in the livery of 
plish. When the ground is covered with a oharcoal-man, came to the rescue.— Bos- 
snow, pigeons seem to miss their points of ton ^ >ost - 

guidance, and are lost This would seem n ~T- - -- * 

to favor the opinion that they travel bv {x00 '° Bulbs.—'“ The best dressed men 
sight, and are less indebted to instinct than '! ear tbe B ast jowelry. Of all things avoid 
is generally imagined Carrier pigeons do S i0 , w - V ckains ’ lar g G rin gs, a nd gewgaw pins 
not fly at night; they settle down if they f nd broaches. All these things should be 
cannot reach their home by the dusk of ! cf K to Ne S wes > Indians, and South Sea Is- 


* # -WIV. UUG ic circle. 

Especially is the station of the eldest dauo-h- 
ter one of eminence. She drank the first 


. draught ol a mother’s love. She usually 
enjoys much of her counsel and companion¬ 
ship. In her absence, she is the natural 
viceroy. Let the mother take double pains 
to inform her on a correct model: to make 
ler amiable, diligent, domestic, pious — 
trusting that the image of those virtues may 
ea\ c impressions on the soft, waxen hearts 
ol the younger ones, to whom she may, in 
the providence of God, be called to fill the 
place of maternal guide. 

i wo of the Sort. —Idleness and good 
clothes destroy more young men than any 
other cause. But there is a lackadaisical 
class of girls, called “young ladies,” who 
aie in a worse way than these yourv' fel- 
ows. While their lionest, laboring fathers 
work early and late to make a living, and 
their mothers enslave themselves to keep 
them tidy, and cook their meals, these in¬ 
teresting creatures are lolling about, terri¬ 
fied at nothing so much as earning the salt 
that seasons their food. You cannot so 
much as induce them to do a little sewinn-, 
lest they should be known to be “ working 
gills! Interesting but lazy creatures! 
doomed to helpless dependence through 
life, oi to be dead weights on duped hus- 


among Business 
Men. — 1. An ambition to be rich. 2. 
Aversion to labor. 3. An impatient desire 
to enjoy the luxuries of life before the right 
to them has been acquired in any way. " 4. 
The want of some better principle for the 
distinguishing between right and wrong, 
than reference merely to what is establish¬ 
ed as honorable in the society in which he 
happens to live. 

^ — . kr . ^he union of parts and acquirements, 

try to impress upon I s P ln k a nd modesty, which produces the 
rs. the difWn™ Up. definable charm of 


evening, and renew their flight at daylight 
next morning. The velocity of a pigeon’s 

nirvnf onn rv\ o Vv ~ ® 


flight seems to be greatly over-rated; and, 
no doubt, your readers will be surprised to 
learn that a locomotive railway engine can 
beat a carrier pigeon in a distance of 200 
miles.” 


I There is an animal in New Holland 
called the Duck-billed Platypus, which 
unites in a most remarkable manner the 
water fowl and the water quadruped. The 
head resembles that of a duck and the body 
that of an otter. 


conversation. 


If thou wilt be cured of 
confess it. 


thy ignorance 



















RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


A mile-stone on the varied path of Life 
We pass this New-Year’s day, and let us pause 
ro mark how much of progress we have made 
In calm review to look again upon 
The beaten road our pilgrim feet have trod. 

- Has it the pathway been of truth and right - 
Of duty done—the law of Love fulfilled, 

To God, our fellow men and our own souls ; 

If so we are at peace—are undisturbed 
;’y aI1 ,ife ’ 8 Aery trials, dreading not 
The lash of Conscience, or Remorse’s sting. 

- Or m Cif e > s warfare, must we feel and own 
H e have been overcome, and yielded oft 

To forces which opposed or tempting lure ; 

Or, led by our deceitful hearts, have come 
VVithm die sway of Evil and of Wrong ? 

. hen let us take a warning from the past, 

And henceforth seek that wisdom from above 
™ free| y an(} without upbraiding given,— 

Ask pardon for the past and grace implore 
■* he (iuties of the Future to fulfil. 


ig- nei 7 aeAu g e till it came within twenty rods, 
mi- " hen the smoke, ashes and air—hotter 
1 a tban the simoom of the desert—compelled 
ry. me to bury my face in the folds of my 
li- cloa h and to receive the attack passively.— 
.re The rushing, roaring flame soon reached 
ie- the road, which for a moment seemed to 
w- subdue its fierceness, and I seized the op¬ 
to portunity to rush to the rear. A few 
;r- breaths of hot air, ashes and smoke, carried 
] e me through to a place of safety. 

Comparatively good settlements are yet 
i- sometimes invaded by these fires and much 
it damage done. But a few days since one 
• e came dashing into our settlement, and al- 
g though it was in the day time, when we 
h were afc work in our fields, I was but just 
o iu time with my “ back fire ” to save my fen- 
e ces, whilst one of my neighbors, less fortu- 
s nate, abandoned in succession, a fence, 

>1 wheat pen ’ and fanning mill, and direct- 
. ed his utmost energy to save his stacks, 

[ stable and house, which he only succeeded 
in by the greatest exertion. 

It would not be supposed that these fires 
. could be made to burn in the rank green 
. grass of summer, but such is the fact. I 
i have seen them burning in every month of 
, year. If the old grass escapes destruction 
in the fall, it constitutes material enough to 
burn, and consume the growing grass of the 
next season. Tender feed through the 
growing months, is thus secured by these 
“ late burns.” L . D w 

Bureau Co., Co., III., Dec. 1850 

BORN TO FORTUNE. 

IIow many of us grieve that such was 
not our auspicious advent in the world.— 

“ If I had only inherited such a fortune, 
how much good I would have done with it; 
how I would have enjoyed life!” Perhaps 
so; but none of us can be certain on this 
point. Riches harden and corrupt the 
heart. Men are too often good only for 
their own welfare; and wealth would often 
divest them of their motive for a proner 
course of life. 1 1 

We were yesterday in conversation with 
an elderly gentleman who has lived a good 
life, and is reaping its just reward. Anoth¬ 
er, who looked older than our friend, ap¬ 
proached us; he was a miserable looking 
object, bent down, and in rags. He ap- 


ot. james denominates the Gospel the 
perfect law of liberty;” and its spirit and 

results may be contrasted with the thral¬ 
dom of sm, which, under the guise of free¬ 
dom from restraint enslaves mankind-lead¬ 
ing them, chained and miserable, at the 
pleasure of the Evil One. 

Obedience to the Law of Liberty results 
in a oneness of spirit with God’s spirit-the 
desires and affections freely and harmoni- 
ously unite ini the fulfillment of the Divine 
Will, with which the renewed human will 
s now coincident, and consequently conforms 
to righteousness, and dwells in purity and 
peace. Thus, the Gospel requirements act 
not as a restraint, but rather permit and 
incite the unchecked aud harmonious move¬ 
ments of the spiritualized will; giving free- 

th .® bonda ge of sin, and the do¬ 
minion of evil passions;-its tendency and 
resu t being the fulfillment of the design of 
man s creation after the likeness and ima^e 
? '"“—having a portion of like immortal- 
ty capacity and intelligence. On the oth- 


Sweden, and Germany, upon Temperance 
and for the promotion of Evangelical piety 
in those countries. As agent of the “ For¬ 
eign Evangelical Society,” be again travel¬ 
ed over our country in ’41, ’42 and ’43 
writing meanwhile his popular book, «Re¬ 
ligion in America.” Since then he has de¬ 
livered many times, a course of lectures on 
Europe, deservedly popular—being the re¬ 
sult ot his remarkable opportunities for in¬ 
forming himself thoroughly concerning that 
country. But we have not space to detail, 
however briefly, his “works more abundant” 
since that time at home and abroad, and 
will close by mentioning a few of the striking- 
points of his character. 

Robert Baird is a man of the people, 
with a heart in sympathy with true progress. 
He is a thorough scholar—a distinguished 
author,—some of his books havino- been 


I matu- 
tgazine, 
1, says: 

I “ Robert was a ‘ farmer’s boy.’ His youthful 
days were spent like those of all farmer’s boys.— 
Ho plowed, and hoed, and 4 did the chores.’ Du¬ 
ring the winter months he trudged to the village 
school, digging as faithfully at his Geography and 
Arithmetic as he did in the field, during the sum¬ 
mer season. 

Is it not a fact worthy of attention, that such a 
large proportion of our great men—that those who 
are now the working men of the age—the effect¬ 
ive philanthropists, the devoted patriots, and guid¬ 
ing statesmen have been, with few exceptions, far¬ 
mer’s boys. We will find that the practical, com¬ 
mon sense, straight-forward, serviceable men of 
the age, had their early training in the sensible, 
regular, matter-of-fact life, connected with a farm.” 

£>ome indications in the boy of the mind 
of the man, coming to the notice of the vil¬ 
lage pastor, he recommended his being sent 
to college. His parents, though startled 
by this suggestion, had such reliance upon 
their minister’s judgment, that they decided 
Robert should “ have an education.” His 
biographer continues:— 

“ Robert was blessed with a mother who be¬ 
longed to the noble, self-sacrificing order. She 
would attend to the boy’s support, she said. The 1 
thing could easily be done; and it was done. That 
mother supported her son through all his academ¬ 
ical and collegiate course by the proceeds of her 
churn. And she is not the only mother who has { 
done the same thine - . There are niLor 


mg emu cneering us on-another, with only 
false, alluring- lights, leading into danger and 
tailing us in our deepest need. The one 
path grows more difficult, its lights more 
deceptive burdens more galling, its chains 
c oser and stronger, til), weary, despairing, 
end luined, we sink into endless wo. The 
o ier —ah! happy they who, suspicious of 
their own abilities, seek a law to direct and 
restrain, rather than such a freedom—the 
other is an established way, which a cloud 
of comfort overshadows by day, and a pillar 
ot guidance and protection illumines by 
night. A friend true and powerful, is with 
them in every calamity; for eveiy sorrow of 
mortality a solace is provided. 

And the Way prescribed and provided 
by the Law of Liberty, leads to a heavenly 
land, of which heavenly glimpses are given 
us—we may have a foretaste of the joys 

-.—J. Instead of weari- 

is ever-increasing strength and 


nke the rushing ot a mighty wind. Under 
such circumstances it is irresistible, and wo 
to him who must encounter its terrific force. 

To view it in its most awful grandeur, it 
should be seen in the night. It then ap¬ 
pears differently according to its extent and 
distance from the observer. — Sometimes 
only a slight Vermillion color on the sky in¬ 
dicates its direction, and a dozen of these 
may, at times, be counted in one evening. 
Sometimes it is a gentle fire advancing in 
curved lines, which might be somewhat fan¬ 
cifully compared to a line of sheep bound¬ 
ing along, each with his fleece on fire. 

When darkness, high wind, heavy grass, 
aud a great expanse are all combined, the 
sight is truly sublime. The whole vault of 
Heaven is filled with a crimson glare, while 


h which await the faithful. 
e ness, there r 
a delight; instead of ruox 
L tbe P a th opens brighter and brighter; in- 
“ „ d of despair and uncertainty, Faith, 
{ Hope, and Love invigorate and bless, and 

- THE END THEREOF IS EVERLASTING HAPPI- 

' HESS. „ 

5 J. H. B. 

t Sabbath Schools— The most gifted can- 

- not find a worthier field of labor than the 
, unday school. The noblest work on earth 
» is to act with an elevating power on a hu¬ 
man spirit. The greatest men of past times 
nave not been politicians or warriors,who have 

! ^nuenced the outward policy or grandeur 
1 0 . kingdoms; but men who, by their deep 
wisdom and generous sentiments, have given 
light and life to the minds and hearts of 
their own age, and left a legacy of truth and 
virtue to posterity. Whoever, in the hum¬ 
blest sphere, imparts God’s truth to one hu¬ 
man spirit, partakes their glory. He labors 
on an immortal nature. He is laying the 
foundation of imperishable excellence and 
happiness. _ His work, if he succeed, will 
outlive empires and the stars. 

It is not by great deeds, like those of the 
martyrs, that good is to be done; it is by the 
daily and quiet virtues of life-the Christian 
temper, the meek forbearance, the spirit of 
forgiveness, in the husband, wife, father 
mother, brother, sister, friend, or neighbor 
[ that good is to be done. 

A Profound Remark— The theologies 
of Scripture and of Nature are the same. 
Both preach against injury to life; each 
proves that to strengthen and to purify the 
mind and the body is to immortalize the 
soul. 

Hypocrisy is the necessary burden of 
villainy, affectation part of the chosen trap- 1 
pings of folly. J 


creasing momentum. Viewing it for the 
first time, and not knowing the cause, we 
might suppose the earth was about to be 
burned up with lire. All combustible sub¬ 
stances in its course are consumed, like 
chaff. If iences, stacks, and houses, are 
not secured by plowing, or timely protected 
oy a back fire, all is lost. Life, too, would 
be in danger, were there not many places of 
safe retreat. 

Eleven years ago the present month, I 
was crossing with a companion in a‘one 
horse wagon, a large prairie said to be 20 
miles in width. Near the middle of it an 
axletree of our wagon irave out. wIipd 


Fashionable Manners.— There is a set 
of people whom I cannot bear—the pinks 
of fashionable propriety—whose every word 
is precise, and whose every movement is 
unexceptionable; but who, though versed iu 
all the categories of polite behavior, have 
not a particle of soul or of cordiality about 
them. We allow that their manners may 
be abundantly correct. There may be ele¬ 
gance in every gesture; and gracefulness in 
every position; not a smile out of place, and 
not a step that would not bear the measure¬ 
ment of the severest scrutiny. This is very I 
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This Number. — Explanatory. 

Apologies we dislike, and fortunately rarely 
have occasion to render the article. But on “ ma¬ 
king up ” this number, we discover that its matter 
and mauuer do not altogether come up to the de¬ 
sired standard. This is owing to an unusual press 
of business, aside from the time and attention re¬ 
quired in substituting new for a portion of our for¬ 
mer material—such as vignette heading, rules, 
type, &c. In a few weeks we hope to get matters 
so justified as to devote more time to the editorial 
management of the paper—and as there is room for 
improvement we may possibly surpriso some of its 
friends! 

The reader will observe some change in the 
print and size of our sheet—a change which we 
trust may be counted among those for the better. 
We think the new head and other material will 
make a decided improvement in the appearance of 
the Rural. The reduction in the size of the sheet 
does not affect the printed surface , which is as 
large as before. We only reduce the margin, in 
order to mako the volume more convenient for 
preservation and binding ; and what is diminished 
in size is retained in the extra weight and quality of 
the sheet—so there is no saving to us in the change. 

Farmers, 

Fogt-Kasters, 

Clergymen, 

Teachers, and. Others, 

— All to whom these 
presents may come—We solicit your attention and 
influence. We ask you, severally, to lend us your 
eyes in giving the New-Yorker an impartial ex¬ 
amination;—and, if you see it in the same favora¬ 
ble light as do others who are genet ously exerting 
themselves to enhance its popularity and usefulness, 
we are confident that its existence and merits will 
soon be made known to many of your kinsmen and 
acquaintances. 

Having devoted much time and labor, and ex¬ 
pended several thousand dollars in firmly establish¬ 
ing a journal adapted to the wants and advocating 
the best interests of individuals, families and com¬ 
munities, we are now prepared to receive a com¬ 
mensurate return for untiring efforts in a worthy 
cause. And we respectfully submit, that, by lend¬ 
ing a portion of your influence toward bringing 
this enterprise to a most successful issue, you will 
at the same time be conferring benefit upon your 
feiiow man. 

The Rural is now a permanent fact—the Ru¬ 
bicon of its existence is passed—and those evon, if 
any such there are or were, who doubted its suc¬ 
cess at the commencement, can rest assured that 
it is already more widely circulated, and conse¬ 
quently in a more prosperous condition, than we 
expected to attain in several years,—and our ex¬ 
pectations have always allowed an exceedingly 
wide margin on the bright side. No weekly in 
Western New York, and perhaps none in the State 
ever equalled the New-Yorker in extent of pat¬ 
ronage, during the first twelve moons of its publi¬ 
cation—and judging from the past, and present most 
encouraging indications, we think our already large 
subscription list will be doubled before the first of 
April. But prosperity shall not lessen our efforts 
to furnish the best Agricultural and Family News¬ 
paper in the land. On the contrary, being agree¬ 
ably disappointed, we shall use proper endeavors to 
mako a like return to our friends of the Rural 
Circle. 

Such as are disposed to extend support and en¬ 
couragement to the New-Yorker, will please turn 
to and read our Prospectus and Premium List on 
next page. They will there learn what we intend 
to accomplish, and also the very liberal terms upon 
whkh the paper is furnished. 


-The state of the sidewalks makes it difficult 

to retain an “ upright position in community.’—It 
is injurious both to feelings and the morals of pe¬ 
destrians, that the snow, of which we have such 
an abundance, should be suffered to remain where 
it falls. A “sufferer” in a neighboring city appro¬ 
priately remarks:— 

“ I speak from experience when I say that a per¬ 
son is not likely to indulge in pleasant reflections 
concerning his neighbors, when he is lying flat upon 
his back before one of their doors in consequence of 
their neglecting to have their walks kept lree from 
ice and snow. Who is so philosophical as to rise 
after a ‘ feeling descent’ and pronounce an eulogy 
upon the people who live where he lias just been 
‘ testing the elasticity of his hat,’ and who are 
looking out of the window enjoying your discom¬ 
fiture and misfortune?” 

- Mr. L. N. Fowler, the Phrenologist, is stop¬ 
ping at the Irving House where he may be consult¬ 
ed professionally. Ho intends ere long, we believe, 
to give our citizens a course of lectures on his fa¬ 
vorite science. 

Since the above was in type, we learn that Mr. 
F. will lecture on the evenings of Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday, Friday and Saturday of next week, at Co¬ 
rinthian Hall. We hope the lectures wi.il attract 
deserved attention. 

-The Panorama of Broadway exhibited at 

Corinthian Hall, presents a striking and accurate 
picture of the life and scenery of that great artery 
of New York. Those who are acquainted with our 
Metropolis should go to see the accuracy and spirit 
of this Panorama, and those who are not, that they 
may get an idea of the great city which it represents. 

-E. Pesuire Smith, Esq., has been chosen 

Professor of Mathematics in the University of Roch¬ 
ester. The selection is an excellent one, as Mr. S. 
is well qualified to discharge the duties of the po¬ 
sition with credit to the institution. 

-It is stated that the honorary degree of Doc¬ 
tor of Divinity has been conferred upon the Ilev. 
A. G. Hall, of this city, by Dickinson College. Pa. j 
Mr. H. was formerly a printer and editor. 

Portraits of the Presidents. 

In the present volume of the New-Yorker we 
shall give beautifully executed double column' 
Portraits of the Presidents of the United 
States —each accompanied with a Biographical 
Sketch. The one for this number— Washington 
—was not received in time for insertion. We 
shall give it in the second or third number—and the 
others in the first number of each month, in reg¬ 
ular order, from Jefferson to Fillmore. 

Aside from the above, we shall give also, during 
the year. Portraits and Sketches of at least twelve 
eminent Statesmen, Divines, Philanthropists, &c. 
Our Portrait Gallery will thus be an attractive and 
interesting feature of the volume. 

Weekly Meteorlogical Abstract 

BY L. WETHERELL. 


Dec. 1850. 
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remarks. 

Dec. 24th. Snows—the snow is 2£ feet deep. 

25th. Christmas—a little more snow. 

26th. More snow with slight rain or mist. 

27th. A little more snow. 

28tli. Snows a little more to-day. 

29th. Another snow storm—six or eight inches 
more of snow—three feet deep. 

30th. Cold day—snows a little. 

Note. —There is more snow now here and here¬ 
abouts than was ever known before. 

Literary Notices, &c. 

Hannah More, or Life in Hall and Cottage. 

By Mrs. Helen C. Knight. M. W. Dodd : 

New York, 1851. 

This is a new Memoir of its well known sub¬ 
ject, written in a popular style for the purpose of 
presenting to American young women, “ one of 
the most complete models of Christian character; 
whose life is a beautiful developement of that 
healthy, vigorous, life-giving, heart-warming piety, 
which springs from the distinguishing doctrines of 
the Bible, cordially believed and faithfully acted 
upon.” This purpose appears to be judiciously 
carried out by a selection of the most interesting 
incidents of her history—culled with skill and ar¬ 
ranged by the taste of a woman of genius, making 
it one of the most appropriate and valuable gift- 
books of the season. 

For sale by E. Darrow, Rochester. 

Merry’s Museum ; Edited by S. G. Goodrich, 

author of Peter Parley’s Tales, &c., &c.—S. 

T. Allen, Publisher, New York: Quarto, 32 pp. 

$1 per annum in advance. 

This juvenile monthly is now in the tenth year 
of its publication, and there can be but few of the 
little folks who do not know Peter Parley and his 
books and stories. We can heartily recommend 
the Museum to all parents who wish to furnish 
their children with a beautiful, pure and instructive 
periodical, suited to their tastes and comprehension. 
D. M. Dewey is agent in this city. 

Reveries of a Bachelor : or A Book of the 

Heart. By Ik. Marvel, author of Fresh 

Gleanings. Baker &, Scribner. New York. 
1850. 

This is a tastily got up book, which most especi¬ 
ally pleases us. We will not attempt to give ex¬ 
pression here, to our liking for book and author, 
save by repeating what another has said of them: 
“ His soul is generous and manly ; his heart true 
and noble ; his mind strong and active ; and these 
• Reveries’ are daugerreotypes of his mind and 
heart and soul.” 

For sale by D. M. Dewey, Arcade Hall. 


Cnn^rtfiBiDtial. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

In the Senate, on Monday, Dec. 23, Mr. Clay 
presented a memorial in favor of a modification of 
the present Tariff’, and gave his views on the sub¬ 
ject, favoring the prayer of the petitioners. Mr. 
Gwin introduced a substitute for Col. Fremont’s 
bill for the settlement of Land titles and claims in 
California, and the Senate adjourned till Thursday 
next. 

The House passed the bill prescribing the mode 
of taking testimony in regard to contested Elec¬ 
tions, and then adjourned over till the day after 
Christmas. 

Since that time, we cannot find that much has 
transpired of interest. The attendance has been 
thin, and but one or two short sessions held, and 
both Houses have now adjourned until after the 
the holidays. 

Losses on the Lakes in 1850. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of the 26th 
ult., has ail extended table of marine disasters and 
losses on the Lakes during the season of 1850,— 
the estimates made by persons fully acquainted with 
the circumstances, in each case where the exact 
amount has not been determined by figures. The 
recapitulation is as follows : 

Loss on Steamboats,.$265,700 

Do. Propellers,. 30,444 

Do. Sail vessels,. 262,782 

Total loss of property,.$558,926 

Total loss of lives,!.395 

Ten steamboats, including the “two tugs,” 21 
sail craft, and probably one propeller, (the Petrel, 
whose fate remains in doubt,) have gone outof ex¬ 
istence entirely. 

The loss on propellers has been exceedingly 
light. On sail vessels large—yet in proportion to 
the value and number of the craft, the aggregate 
loss has been largest, and accidents most frequent 
among steamboats—thus arguing an absence of 
proportionate care and safeguards, where the haz¬ 
ard is greatest, and the largest number of human 
lives are exposed. 

Narrow Escape From Going over the Falls 
of Niagara. 

[Though somewhat late to be given in our news 
department, we think the following article will be 
perused with deep interest by many readers.] 

On Friday last, Nov. 13th, this village witnessed 
ail act of as cool, collected, daring and persevering 
courage in the face of imminent danger, if not 
death, as it has seldom, if ever, been our lot to re¬ 
cord. The facts are as follows : — 

A little boy between seven and eight years of 
age, son of Mr. A. Kirkwood, was seen playing by 
a boat or skiff near the mouth of Chippawa river, 
and being missed, was sought for by his mother, 
where she had last seen him (near the boat) when 
both, boy and boat were gone. The alarm was 
immediately given, and the boat was seen with the 
child in it fast drifting into the Niagara Rapids, in¬ 
evitable death before him if no effort was made 
for his safety. Three young men of this village at 
once manned a boat and followed him. Away 
they went, with heart, and soul, and strength, bent 
on saving that poor boy; the oars were pulled with 
the feeling that the life of a helpless child depend¬ 
ed upon their efforts—that a mother stood watch¬ 
ing on that bank with agonized heat, and praying 
that God would give them strength and courage to 
press on, for without it her child’s life would not 
be much longer in the land. On they went; there 
were strong arms and courageous hearts in that 
boat; every pull they neared the boy, and increased 
the danger tp themselves; and those only who are 
familiar with these rapids can estimate the amount 
of that danger. Less determined spirits would 
have turned back; but no—a mother’s prayer had 
been poured forth to nerve their hearts, and nerved 
they were: into the rapids they followed her child, 
and where never boat was known to go before, 
and live, those two boats were ; still, on they went, 
and now with one long, strong and energetic pull, 
the hoy was reached, and in his deliverers’ boat, 
the other left to its fate, when in less than a minute 
after, it upset. The danger was not yet over, and 
though the boy was saved from immediate destruc¬ 
tion, the peril was no less imminent; the boiling 
waters of the second fall were around them — the 
slightest error in steering, the least want of decision, 
and those young men, with the child were lost. In 
less time "than it takes to record it, their course 
was laid, and by God’s help and their own good 
arms the bank was reached, and a mother’s heart 
made glad by her child’s being restored to her.— 
They effected their landing close by the Burning 
Spring. 

Acts like these can never be remunerated, other 
than by the feeling of self-satisfaction they produce 
—and verily these young men have their reward. 
We have great pleasure in recording their names: 
Mr. Joel Lyons took the helm, Mr. George Huff 
pulled the sculls, and Mr. Daniel Burnham took 
the bow. “ Honor to whom honor is due.” 

We think the authorities of this village would be 
fully justified in representing this case to the Hu¬ 
mane Society in England. Medals have been 
given to parties where the life of an individual has 
been saved at much less risk, and we feel satisfied 
that the effort would give general satisfaction : it 
might easily he done by writing to the Pro. Secre¬ 
tary on the subject. We also think that the 
authorities would be borne out in appropriating a 
sum for the purchase of a life-boat, even if our side 
walks suffered to that amount for the next year.— 
The number of accidents that have occurred in 
those same waters this summer make a strong 
claim upon our sympathies, and it is hardly to be 
expected that men will peril their lives in cases of 
this sort without a feeling of safety in the boat and 
oars they go out with. There ought to be at least 
one pair of spare oars. What the fate of this party 
would have been had an oar broke, we tremble to 
think of.— Chippawa ( C . IF.) Advocate. 

New Post Offices. —During the week ending 
21st ult., the following new offices were established 
in this State: 

Forrest City, Tompkins Co., P. M.; Pugsley’s 
Depot, do., A. B. Pugsley, P. M.; Black Lake, St. 
Lawrence Co., W. H. Davis, P. M.; North Law¬ 
rence, do., J H. Connant, P. M.; West Yorkshire, 
Cattaraugus Co., D. A. Wood, P. M.; West New- 
stead, Erie Co., J. Wheeler, P. M.; Rock Rift, 
Delaware Co., P. M. Hess, P. M. The name of 
the office at Amboy, Oswego Co., has been chang¬ 
ed to Cartersville. 

There were coined at the New Orleans 
mint during the month of November, $555,000 in 
gold and $196,000 in silver—total $751,000. 
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ABBIVAL OF TEE STEAMER BALTIC. 

One Week Eater from Europe. 

Boston, Dec. 30—10 A. M.—Steamship Baltic 
has put into Provincetown short of coal. 

She brings seven days later news from Europe. 

Geo. W. Kendall, of the New Orleans Picay¬ 
une, and other passengers, have arrived in this 
city. Mr. Kendall furnishes us with European 
files. 

Cotton during the week was steady at an ad¬ 
vance of ^ to ^d. 

Breadstuff’s, owing to increased arrivals, were 
heavy with a downward tendency. 

Money market firm, and the demand for Eng¬ 
lish securities good. American stocks were un¬ 
changed. 

The political news is of little importance. 

Sedond Despatch. —The Baltic put into Prov¬ 
incetown on Saturday evening, and remained there 
until Sunday noon. 

She arrived off Halifax at 1 P. M., on Friday. 

If she can get no coal at Provincetown she will 
come to Boston. 

News by tie Baltic. 

New York, Dec. 30—3 P. M. 

Affairs on the Continent. —The events in 
Central Europe have gone on varying in aspect 
during the week, and whatever now may be said 
about the conditions of Peace, or rather, the post¬ 
ponement of hostilities agreed upon at Olmutz, we 
see very little to shake our convictions that both 
parties are trying to overreach the oilier, and that 
the free conferences which are to be opened on the 
18th inst., at Dresden, are not now likely to settle 
permanently the relative preponderance of Austria 
and Prussia, any more than the numerous diets 
which have tried their hands at this Gordian knot 
for many years. 

By the latest accounts the Prussians were at 
Hunfield, being loth to depart. 

The Berlin journals 60011140 count on peace be¬ 
ing preserved. 

From Vienna the news is not quite so pacific, 
and whilst it is said that the Russian army is order¬ 
ed to be reduced by arrests, the armaments at Vi¬ 
enna still continue. 

France. —Beyond the discovery of a new So¬ 
cialist plot at Toulon, this country remains tran¬ 
quil. 

The Red Democrats at London, in connection 
with those in Switzerland, are watching the pro¬ 
gress of events and anticipating the moment when 
as they say, they may strike at the existence of 
kingly authority in Europe, and restore the Repub¬ 
lic, one and indivisible. 

An authenticated report has reached Paris from 
Marsailles, that a revolution had broken out at Pa¬ 
lermo. 

Fresh disturbances have taken place at Aleppo. 
The Insurgents, in spite of their recent losses, have 
made another attack upon the city. The result 
was their defeat. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
26th of Oct. state that the fears of a Caffre eruption 
has subsided. 

England. —Since the commencement of the 
penal storm, nothing seems to have given such 
g6»e al satisfaction as the Queen’s answers to the 
undresses presented to her at "Windsor Castle. 

On Tuesday, in Dublin, the satisfaction at the 
answers appear to be quite as great as that in Lon¬ 
don or Edinburg. 

The papers continue to teem with accounts of 
meetings, petitions and remonstrances, against the 
new Roman Catholic organization. 

Liverpool Corn Market, Dec. 14.—Quota¬ 
tions for wheat were per 70 lbs, are 5s- 6d@6s. 6d. 

U. S. American fiour, sweet, 22@24s. 

Indian corn per 280 lbs. 30s 6d@32s. Indian 
meal per bbl., 13s 6d@I4s. 

Additional by the Baltic. —The market for 
foreign and colonial produce had a more active 
appearance, and there is every prospect of a fur¬ 
ther improvement by the beginning of of a new 
year. The corn market though not active kept 
steady. * 

Foreign Items. 

Beranger, the celebrated French Lyric poet, is 
seriously ill, so much as to create a good deal of 
alarm among his friends. 

The subscription for a monument to Lord Jef¬ 
frey amounts to £2,200. It has been decided to 
devote it to a statute. 

Tiie Irvell Bleach Works at Manchester were 
burned, together with 7 or 800 pieces of cotton 
goods on the first inst. 

The sale of materials a: the Brittannia Bridge 
has been concluded, and the entire proceeds have 
been estimated at about £12,000. 

Orders have been received by the Pope’s Nun- 
cia not to countersign the passports of any Italians 
coming from England. 

No fewer than three additional chapels, in con¬ 
nection with the Roman Catholic Church, are in 
progress of erection in Glasgow. 

It is 6tated that at the instance of an influential 
member of the American Government, Dr. Forbes 
Winslow is actively engaged in preparing an anal¬ 
ysis of the English law of Lunacy. 

The two magnificent paddle-wheel steamships 
building on the "Clyde for the British North Amer¬ 
ican Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, will be 
named the Arabia and Persia. 

Paper from tow is stated to have been invented 
and made at Berlin, so difficult, if not impossible 
to be counterfeited, that it will supersede all other 
fabrics for bank notes, stamps, &c. 

Archdeacon Manning has resigned the Archdea¬ 
conry of Chichester, in consequence, it is supposed, 
of difficulties about the present position of the Es¬ 
tablished Church. 

Since the death of Wolsey, which took place in 
1530, only ten Englishmen have been raised to 
dignity of Cardinal by the Pope of Rome ; and of 
these ten five have been created within the last 
twenty years. 

Bullard’s Panorama of New York. — We are 
requested to state that this Panorama will be exhib¬ 
ited at Corinthian Hall, every afternoon and eve¬ 
ning this week. It will commence moving each 
afternoon at 3, and each evening at 7 o’clock. 

Admission, 25 cents. Children 12^ cents, un¬ 
accompanied by their parents. Children under 12 
years of age accompaied by one or both of their 
parents, free. 

Cold Weather. — The Utica Daily Gazette 
says:—Succeeding the storm of Monday, we have 
had in this region a spell of extremely cold weath¬ 
er. At 7 o’clock on Tuesday morning the mer¬ 
cury stood in this city at 5 deg. below zero. At 
New Gracfenberg, five miles distant, on the Frank¬ 
fort Hills, the mercury stood at 8 deg. below, 
which is colder by 14 deg. than it has been at any 
previous time this season. 
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-The Post Mistresses in the United States are 

eighty-one in number. 

-The annual amount of travel on the Missis¬ 
sippi river is about five hundred thousand. 

-The subject of a reduction of canal tolls is 

creating considerable interest in Buffalo and Oswego. 

-An Agricultural Convention is to assemble at 

Harrisburgli, Pa., on the 21st January. 

-Canada money is received by the brokers at 

Buffalo at one-half per cent discount. 

-A new institution under the name of the 

Chemung Co., Bonk, is to go into operation soon, at 
Elmira. 

-There are in England 140 trainers, 300 race 

courses, and 160 jockeys. There are2,OC0 thorough 
bred horses in training. 

-A calculation of the gold received in Europe 

from California, up to the present time, brings the 
total to about $16,500,000. 

-The recentfircin Yazoo City, Miss., destroy¬ 
ed property amounting to $175,000, about half of 
which was insured. 

-One steam-engine in Boston consumes annu¬ 
ally $1700 worth of Cochituate water, and another 
pays $950. 

-The number of burials at Mount Auburn, this 

year, of persons who died in Boston is not over one 
hundred and fifty. 

-The Steamship Pacific arrived at New Or¬ 
leans, Dec. 28, from Chagres, with 300 passengers 
and $70,000 in gold dust. 

-A young girl named Catherine Miller has 

been arrested in Philadelphia on a charge of infant¬ 
icide. 

-A little daughter of Mr. Beach, of Smithfield, 

Pa., was burned to death by her clothes taking fire 
the other day. 

-'I'he wife of Prof. Webster has been present¬ 
ed with a fine house in Ash street, which she will 
in future occupy, with her daughters. 

-Anthony Beelen, the oldest citizen of Pitta- 

bnrgh, Pa., died on the 18th, aged 87. He had lived 
in Pittsburgh sixty years. 

-Waugh’s “ Panorama of Italy” was partially 

destroyed by fire at Boston on Tuesday evening..— 
Loss $1,000—no insurance. 

-The construction of the Toronto and Simcoc 

railroad seems to be a settled thing, and is a matter 
of much rejoicing. 

-Reciprocity is still thought worth gaining by 

the Canadians, and Mr. Hincks has been sent to 
Washington to lobby for it. 

-Ammon Brown, County Auditor at Detroit, 

was so badly injured by his horses running away, 
that his life is despaired of. 

-We understand that Wm. L. Chaplin is at 

present in Farmington, Ontario Co., on a visit to his 
friends in that vicinity. 

-A rag gatherer died lately at Montpelier, in 

France, who, under the appearance of poverty, had 
accumulated a fortune of 300,000 francs. 

-A portion of Bishop Byrne’s Irish colonists, 

destined for Arkansas, has arrived at New Orleans. 
They are said to be a superior class of emigranta. 

-Two sailors, named Thos. Read and Edward 

Clements, convicted at Richmond, Va., of Piracy, 
have been sentenced to be hung on the 31st inst. 

-James Cassiday has been sentenced to be 

hanged at St. Louis on Friday , the 24th day of Jan¬ 
uary next, for the murder of Samuel Ilefferman, 

-The first shad caught this season, was sold 

in the Savannah market, on the 18th ult., for fivo 
dollars, and sent to the Lamar House, at Macon. 

-The contractors on the Erie and Cleveland 

Railroad have commenced work, and it will be vig¬ 
orously prosecuted until the whole is completed. 

-Twenty lunatics perished at the burning of 

the Asylum at Augusta, Me. Only eight, howev¬ 
er, have yet been recovered from the ruins. 

-The Printers of New York city are making 

arrangements for a supper on the 17th of January 
—the anniversary of Fran klin’s birthday. 

-Another small planet was discovered on the 

2d of November at Nnples, being the 13th now 
known to exist between Mars and Jupiter. 

-The first article sent to the New Y'ork Navy 

Yard to be forwarded to the World’s Fair, is a lump 
of Iron Ore weighing about a ton and a half. 

_The two Judges for California were nomina¬ 
ted on Tuesday—Mr. Curry being assigned to the 
Northern, and Mr. Jones, formerly of La., to the 
Southern District. 

_The Waukegan (Ill.) Gazette, nominates 

Washington Hunt, of New York, for President, 
and ex-Governor James C. Jones, of Tennessee, for 
Vice President, in 1852. 

-The importations from Russia to England of 

grain, are larger than from any other country.— 
Most of it comes from Russian Poland, but some 
from the Black Sea. 

-A new banking establishment, to be called 

the “ Merchant’s Bank,” is shortly to go into op¬ 
eration in Syracuse, with a capital of $ 150,000. — 
John D. Norton, Esq., is to be the President. 

-An accident occurred Christmas on the Char¬ 
lotte, N. C., Railroad, by which the train with 20 
passengers was precipitated some 30 feet, killing 
three, and more or less injuring the remainder. 

-Cincinnati, “the Queen of the W«st,” has 

a population of 115,590: In 1840 it was 46,382. In¬ 
crease in ten years, 69,208, or about 150 per cent. 
This will hardly be beaten. 

-Hiram J. Schante, of upper Macundy town¬ 
ship, Lehigh county, fattened five hogs, which 
were slaughtered on Saturday the9th inst., their to¬ 
tal weight being 2,464 lbs. 

-A man named Ivory F. Woodman waa ar¬ 
rested in Wilton, Franklin Co., Me., a day or two 
since, on a ^charge of forgery in Boston to the 
amount of $1,100. 

-The telegraphic operator at Augusta, Me., is 

an accomplished young lady, Miss Livermore, of 
Hallowell, who, though a young beginner, is one 
of the most prompt and efficient operators on the 
line. 
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Rr;SAi, Nbw-Yorker OrriCK,} Canal Imimrts and Exports.— The folio win u is the 

Rochester, January 1,185L 5 amountcf Flour, Wheat, Com and Wool shipped and 
Thhp.s have been but few transactions worthy of note in left on the caratsat this place for two years past: 

Wheat and Flour since the heavy snow. Flour may be 185U. If 

quoted at from $4,75(5)4,88. Several of our mills have con- Shipped. Left. Shipped. 

siderable "Wheat on hand, and will continue to grind during F,l? nr . 4441(1 5/0757 

. . b b Wheat. 238402 1203059 53(546 

the wictr. Corn. 63459 q 3 1 97338 

Hogs are worth from ©4,73 to 5,00. Some large ones Wool.1320938 4 .329 1173199 

have been sold as high as $5,121. Coming in freely. The total value of all the articles Imported i 


OUR NEW PROSPECTUS 

OF THE 

WATER CURE JOURNAL 

FOR 1851 • 

T HE Water Cure Journal is published monthly, illus¬ 
trated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anat¬ 
omy, and Physiology of the Human Body, with familiar 

instruction fn lpnrnors It iu hmntintmuiu? 


MOORE’S 




1849. omy, and Physiology of the Human Body, with familiar 

Shipped. Left. Shipped. Left, instruction to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of 

oar. 5530/3 44410 5707 57 26c86 Health, adapted to all classes, and is designed to lie a coin- 

beat. 236402 1203959 53646 1526289 plete Family Guide, in all cases and in all diseases. 

>m. • • »•••• 63459 q 3L 9/338 45909 uvripni *atiiv 

ool. 1320938 4 .329 1173199 063019 , .. , .. , " 1AIJ . , 

, ,_Will be fully unfolded, and so explained that all may applv 

1 he total value of all the articles Imported into this it i n various diseases, even those not curable by any other 
ly by canal during the past season, is estimated at means. There is no system so simple, harmless, and uni- 


O T 7 ,7 7,,./• ^mmui.va.ue m an u.e aruc.es imponea into uns iti „ various diseases, even those not curable by any other 

Hay has been sold as high as ©15, but is on the decline; city by canal during the past season, is estimated at means. There is no system so simple, harmless, and uni¬ 
ts to 12 are now the highest prices obtained. ©4,950,739. Total value of exports on both canals is y ersally applicable as "the Water-Cure. Its etrects are al- 

Poultry may be quoted at from 5 to 7c. for chickens, and *1 79 ft 150 ’ most miraculous, and it has already been the means of sav- 


Poultry may be quoted at from 5 to 7c. for chickens, and *1 708 150 * most miraculous, and it has already been the means of sav- 

.■ r ® ’ ’ _ mg the lives at thousands, who were entirely beyond the 

/ic^b„. tor i urk.es. reach of all oilier known remedies. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. ICT TheOgdensburgh Forum says, that there arrived PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH 

Flour, bbl.©4,7504,88 Butter, lb.12^S44c there by the Lakes during the month of October and No- xhi8 will te fullv discu8sed) including Food, Drinks, 

Pork, mess.10,75®4',75 New C’heese, lb.. . .4j®5|c trember to Dec. 16, Flour 159,26a bbls; Wheat 136.604 bu; Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showhi" their etfects on Doth. 

Do. cwt.4,750.3,00 poultry. beingegual to 186,635 bbls of Flour, or about the one body and mind. 

ate*;:::.7.-jSS .. 


HfiMistyk fflnk Iq, in dtuiarto /arm, 

DEDICATED. TO THE HOME INTERESTS OP BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 

“ PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


Do. cwt .4,7505.99 | pooltry. 

Beef, cwt.3,0004,00 Turkeys, U>.7®?c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,90011,50 Chichens.5®7c 


Lard, tried.6®7gC 


--- *■”« *■ " “““■ “.on vy/uuung, /ur, anu exercise, snowing tneir ettects on both 

beingegual to 166,635 bbls of Flour, or about the one body and mind. 

twenty-fifth of what came to tide-water this season. Bib ORMS 

_ In all our modes of life will lie pointed out, and made so 

~ ...... plain that “ he that runs may read.” We believe fully that 

bTATKIt ENT exhibiting tile mnmntn value nf'Rrrn,t«tnfl\.. mnr» mow 1.;.. i;r..:..u 1.-....1 .1... ■■ .. 


rv. t„o«- 4- r>i„_ 1 ... ' c. .. . _ plain toat“ lie that rims may read.” W e believe fully that 

Horn; ’ 7 ® l uwTaI-Stat!ment exhibiting the aggregate value of Breadstuff s man may prolong his life much bevond the number of years 

.S, 0thy .I’-^OLSO and Provisions exported annually from 1821 to 1850 in- usually attained. We propose to'show how. 

Shoulders, do. .....5®% Flax.1,25721,50 elusive-.- Breadstuff's and Provisions. Toraviims 

°otatoes, bu.J7.l®4Uc sundries. Yearsending Value. 1U INVALIDS, 

“Rain. Whitefish, bbl. . .6,50®7,00 Sept.30,1821,.©1-2,341,901 No matter of what disease, the principles of Hydropathy 

7heat, bu.96® 1,02 Codfish, cwt. 3,25 *• J 822 , . 13,866,850 may safely be applied, and, iimiine cases out of ten, great 


Potatoes, bu.37j®4Uc 

GRAIN. 


SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl.. . 6,50(727,00 


Wheat, bu.96®1,0J Codfish, cwt.3,25 •• 1822,. 13*866'850 

Corn,.56c Salt, bbl.90®1,00 “ js:3 .U*767*847 

Buckwheat....44c Apples, bu.12|®37|c • ♦* 1821. 15*059 481 

Rye..58c Do. dried..75®1,90 .. 1 S 25 . ))’) 11 * 6 ( 1*449 

Oats.37^c Eggs, doz. 1 4® 16c “ 1320. ..)))’. 11 ) 3113)496 

Barley.70c Beans, bu.75®1,00 .. 1827. 1IU85 550 

hides. Hay, ton.8® 12,00 *» |g>g. 11 461*144 

Sleughter, cwt. ..3,50(724,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3®3,50 <* igao . n’lti’fits 

Calf, lis.8®l0c Do. soft,.2®2,50 «* 183<k." . I-J iiva’i tn 

Sheep Pelts.75®1,00 Wool, lb.26®36c •• J63l). .) | 17)538*227 

- “ 183-«) )))))))!)■. ’. ) 12 ) 424)703 

New York Market. )) . |4, 209,128 

NEW YORK, Dec, 30.—FLOUR—Only a moderate “ 183 . 3 ,*. 1;*000*399 

business doing in Western and State, and prices of low •» 1838 . ’ 10*014 130 

grades slight and favor Uie buyer. Eastern and export de- •* 1 ,- 27 ))......... .) . . .’) o’^b- 359 

mand very light. Canadian firm and in moderate request. <* isqa. n’ftuVft.'in 

Sales 900 bbls. ©4,87. Sales domestic 2,500 bbls. ©4,44® *» 1819*....*."."*)))))))) 1114 ; *70!) 

4,62 No. 2 super, ©4.87 common and straight State, ©4,87 «< jj/.pi’) ‘ ’ )) ) ) ) 19 067*535 

®5,06 Michigan and Indiana, ©5,06®5.12 round hoot) •• is>T. iy’ioh’ii-o 

Ohio and pure Genesee. .. 1 M 2 ,’)'..’).')))).') 16902)876 

GRAIN—Market very quiet for Wheat, but holders are 1811,9tno ending June 10,. 11,204.123 

firm at ©1,16®1,22 Genesee; ©1,13®1,17 Michigan; ©1,05 Yew, 1844,. 17,1*70,135 

®1,09 Ohio; Canadian dull and nominal ©1,06® 1,12^.— 1845. 16 743,421 

Barley quiet at 86®90c. Oats firm and saleable 48®49c. ** 1646. 27,701,121 

for canal, 46c. Jersey. Corn—Sales 2,000 bu. new Jersey *‘ 1847,. 68,701,921 

yellow 65c,. “ 1818. 3*,472.751 

PROVISIONS—Market better for old mess Pork; de- “ 1819,. 39,155,507 

mand moderate and holders less disposed to press sales; “ 1850,. 26 051373 

sales 500 bbls. sold ©12,12 mess, and ©8J37 prime; ©6,75 _!__' 

sour do.; new mess ©14. Dress hogs in demand at 6 cts.; ©535,207,285 

Butter more plenty and quiet. Cheese dull and steady. Treasury Department, Register's Office, November 32. 

STOCKS—Much firmer for Government securities and ^51), TOWNSEND HAINES, Register. 

market very bare, demand can only be partially supplied ; - 

U. S. 6 s ol 6/ sold at J advance, and the Coupous of ’68, NFW YORK AND FRIT** ttuntbAn 

1 pr ct.; Erie RR has again rallied with advance of 4 on N VOKK AND ERIE RULROAD. 

cash sales; Harlem advanced J; Hudson river 4 . Money The following r: port of the hew York and Erie Rail- 
cxtremely easy to obtain on loan and discount. Second roadcmbrai.es a period of nine mouths, ending Sept. 30, 
Board; fair business done at better prices; Erie closed 89 F50: - 

for the opening, but few Governments and western stocks Capital stock as by charter, - - ©10,500.000 00 

of fancy. Amount of stock su scribed, - - 6,031,1 '0 00 

3 = c , .. _ r , , , Amount paid in, as by last report, - f>.778)-9l no 

2)Exports from l/cw \ ork from the 1st to the 24th of Tutnl amount now paid in of capital slock, 5,801,285 29 


extremely easy to obtain on loan and discount. Second road embraces a period of nine 11 

Board; fair business done at tetter prices; Erie closed 89 i-'OO: — 

for the opening, but few Governments and western stocks Capital stock as by charter, 

of fancy. Amount of stock su scribed, - 


December:— 

Flour, bbls.,. 09,970 

Wheat, bu.126,144 

Corn,. 28,083 

Beef, bbls.,. 8,105 

Fork. 2,390 

Lard,. 1,777 


Funded 'eut, as by last repor'. 
06,2-15 Total amount no ivot funded debt, 
114,439 Floating debt, as per last icjiort. 


No matter of what disease, the principles of Hydropathy 
may safely be applied, and, in»nine cases out of ten, great 
benefit may be derived therefrom. 

TO THOSE IN HEALTH. 

Without health, even life is not desirable, unless a reme¬ 
dy can be found. To preserve health, no other mode of 
living can compare •with this system. In fact, were its 
rules observed and carried out, many of our ills would be 
forever banished, and succeeding generations grow up in 
all toe vigor of true manhood. Jt will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well as cure 

rjiup'l qn 

WATER-CURE AT HOME. 

Particular directions will te given for the treatment of 
ordinary cases'at Home, which will enable all, who may- 
have occasion, to apply it without the aid of a Physician. 

TO WOMEN AND MOTHERS. 

It is universally conceded by all intelligent practitioners, 
as well by the old school as the net)-, that the Water-Cure 
is not equalled by any other mode of treatment in those pe¬ 
culiar complaints common only to woman. The Journal 
will contain such advice and instruction as may be con¬ 
sidered most important, in all these critical yet unavoidable 
cases. 

THIS JOURNAL 

Will be published on the first of each month, containing the 
best matter with reference to the application of this system 
to Life, Health, and Happiness, adapted to all classes, on 
the following 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE : 

Single copy one year, ©I ; five copies one year, ©1. 

Please address all letters, (wst-paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

N. B.—The new volume commences in January, 1851. 

Or" Subscriptions should be sent in immediately. 

IN PRESS. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle: 

W ITH an addition of all the Veterinary Knowledge on 
Cattle derived from the Royal Veterinary College of 
London and the Governmental Schools of France, and 


9,856)568 > 0 particularly of those at Alfort. 

y)49l ,647 41 I Also to contain a full treatise on Milk, Cheese and But- 


• ^ .NAiin-.e, uvuv, -0 1 4J. /.mt/tvwiuumuiun UGctUOG Ull IT I 11UUU J> II1“ 

Ui’T" The amount nuw of floating cebt, - 2,475,861 64 ter, their Elemental Constituents and Manufacture, with 

y*™ Total amount now 1 f funded and floating the proper kind of Cow, Land, Pasture and the nianage- 

3,32.) debt. 12,332 433 51 ment of the Dairy. 


Stock o r Flour and Grain in New York.—I n our ar¬ 
ticle on this subject on Tuesday, by a misprint, 48,000 bbls 


11,855 Av. rateof interest on funded debt? iPcent, 
)ur ar- Cost of graduation and masonry 10 present 
30 bbls time, ------ 


ucie on uns sunject on T uesday, by a misprint, 48,000 bbls time,. 

were stated instead of 480,000 bbls, as the stock of western Cost ot sup rstructure, including iron pre- 
tlour in this city, which we correct as early as possible. sent time, ----- 
The stock stands as follows: 480,000 bbls. Western flour Gost of pasteneer and freight stations, 
17,090 do. Southern; 27,000 do. Canadian, 20.000 bn. do- buddings and fixtures present time, 
mestic Wheat: 125,000 do. Canadian do.—N. Y. Eve. Post Cost of land, land damages an 1 fences. 


Albany Market 


ost of land, land damages an I fences, 

“ locomotives and fixtu e* and snow 

plOWa, 


ill . -- J 

Being a complete Stock Raiser’s Manual, adapted to the 
American Farmer. By AMBROSE STEVENS, Esq., 
7,180 422 51 wel1 known to the Fanners of the United States as an im¬ 
porter and Breeder of Valuable Slock. With Complete 11- 
3,612,4 35 92 lustrations. 

C. M. SAXTON, Ag’l Book Publisher; 

377,458 46 [51-2w.] 123 Fulton St., N. Y. 


iviuasaj it a ill 31^1* pi0W«, ----- 

ALBANY, Dec. 28.—In the way of sales we have but Cost df passenger and baggage cats, 
tie to report to-day. Flour and Grain are miiet and with- “ freight and other cars, - 


little to report to-day. Flour and Grain are quiet and with¬ 
out change in prices. There is only a small amount of 
Buckwheat coining forward; sales at©l,69®l,8I t? cwt. 
For dressed Hogs the demand is fair and the market is 
without any important change. The top figure of buyers is 


377,458 46 
742,492 44 

w „ NOTICE TO WOOL GROWERS. 

lliu’d-^ o f HE Subscriber will sell from his valuable flock of fine 

469*731 of w00| ed Sheep about 70 Breeding Ewes. To those un- 

Td 9 iim 91 ac( I uainte(1 wilh *> is flock, he would sav, that his wool in- 
• “i variably commands the highest price paid in the County, 
*20 q» i«; 1 no and whun a competitor at the County Fairs, lie always re- 
■o v,9.9,o3j 19 ceives toe highest premium for fine wooled Ewes, reference 

rnrxH loir! 00*7 L~:_l- 1 1 - 1 .. *1 ... . 


“ engineering and agencies, 
Totalcostcf road and equipment. 


t ^ , 1R , ~ ceives uie mgnest premium tor nne wooled Ewes, reference 

Length of road 464 miles; length of road laid 337 being had to the body of the animal as well as to the qual- 
1 les; leiiffihof nranches 19 miles; weiviit of mil 560 . 1,1 titvnnri th. .,1 - 1 „ .» 


RntUnlo Marlrr-t 17 baggage, and 784 fre ght cars Miles run by passen- 

„ JDUHaio market. gertraine, 404,156; by freight trams. 299 456 . Passengers 

BUFFALO, Dec. 30.— FLOUR— The business generally carried over road, 4 U,7s7; freight 131,311 tons 

ha^^b^^Snfined^ntosUv^tte C retai? C to-topfBxpensesof repairs of road-bed and railway 


have been confined mostly ■ ““ ra f W£ 

SSSM 874^ is offers l fh s fi 7i U J) e l n\ b0Ve ^7 iews of Repairs of buii.lings and bridges, 
asSLiY* h3,87 * offered - Southern Ohio is held as high Taxes on real estate, - - 

PROVKION^M^ na p^r P n Ce ? mere1 / nomi " a, ‘ Total expenses of mai .mining road, 
rKU ViSlONB—Mess Iork and Beef remain without Exnense* of renairs of ensineaand tendpra 
change. There has been something for Uie city trade in .. repairs o^eiigines ajia ti nders, 

dressed Hogs at 4j. 


Total expense of repairing machinery. 
Office expenses, stationery, &c. - 

Expenses of agents and clerks, 


Cambridge Cattle Market. , tools ami machinery 1., on U j 

-mbS be, ?SV“' ciak^.bo«t 

1 00 Beeves, 329 btores, consisting of working okoii, cows 

al Prices—MarifetsH^R'rf 0 Extract ,• Total expense of repairing machinery, 

CV L Li firat PfRce expen.-es, stationery, &c. - - 

S Hrd4s-^ c 0 wt®\St.4 4 ’' A 0 4,7 Kxpensesof agents and Cerks - - 

Stores—Working oxen, ©59, 90, 93. p ,,, ab ‘' r ; oa ' u,K ullload,11 B fr( 

Cows and Calves—©15,35,30. f)r:l,u l1 ‘ * 

Ye irlint's $7 9©11 Wood and Water station attendance, - 

Two Years, ©10, 15,’ 17® 18. Conductor, baggage • nd breikmen. 

Three Years Old) ©14, 29, 23. Htginecrsam hremen. .... 

Sheep and Lambs—2,591 in market Prices Extra *3 I m l. cost and l.it or pr*’pnrmg, 

4,7. By lot ©1,59, 2,00 and 2,75 FtExtra, ©3, )i. an*i maslic fur engines and cars - 

’ Damages for tiijuries to persons, fire &c. 

Brighton Cattle Market, Contingencies,. 


Ai r?. rff 1,asaen S“s WHITNEY’S 

. of road-bed and ’railway' Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

iron, - 110.33911 /CONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 

is and bridges, - 11,676 76 O cers of the Army, and many of our well known Chi¬ 
le, .... 5,289 26 sens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

-This establishment is one of the mostextensive in West- 

f mai itaiuing road, ©127,46 13 era New York. It now occupies three large and cotnino 
s of engines and tenders, 25,91)9 81 dious rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected 
pa-sengernnd baggage cars, I2,li78 81 l) y Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street, 
ireiglu cars. - 9 202 72 The Q[>erating Rooms are ..rranged in the most scienli- 

toois ami machinery in shop, 3.741 oi fic manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 
s, including oil, fuel, clerks. being separate and distant from the Reception and Work- 

. 4.881 26 t“g Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disa- 

-greeableeffects of chemicals. 

repairing machinery, ©53,613 64 TOe copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
iimiiery, &c. - - il.Oil r>o artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 

and clerks, - - 39,546 71 this business, and the light and instruments have been cx- 


pa-senger and baggage cars, 12)1178 81 
ireiglu cars. - 9 262 72 


©55,813 64 
11 . 611 56 
39,546 71 


4, 7. By lot ©1,59, 2,09 and 2,75. ’ ^ ’ 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Dec. 26.—At market, 400 Beef Cattle, no 
Stores, 14 pairs working Oxen, 41 Cows ami Calves, 409 
Sheep and Lambs, and 50 Swine. 

Prices, Beef Cattle, Extra, ©6,25; first quality ©5,75; sec¬ 
ond do. ©5; third do. ©4® 1,75. 

Working Oxen, ©75, 87, 90. 

Cows and Calves, ©19, 23, 28, 31. 37. 

Sheep and Lambs, ©1,75, 2,09, 3,00. 

Swine, ©4.t®5j. 

Batest Counterfeits. 

3’s on the Bank of Commerce. 

16’8 on the Western Bank, White Creek. 

10’s on toe Bank of Vernon, N. V. 

.Vs on the Worcester Co. Bank, Mass. 

S’s and 5’s on the Worcester Bank, Maes. 

Vs on toe Chesapeake Bank, Md. 

10’s on toe Eagle Bank, N. Y. 

2’s on toe Broome Co. Bank, N. Y. 

50’s on toe Bank of Kentucky. 

Ill's on the Hamilton Exchange Ban& N. V- 

Moork’s Rural Nf.w-Yorker.— This journal 
hns only been in existence one year, but it has at¬ 
tained a fine year’s growth. Not many papers have 
reached tiie same maturity of excellence and east 
of shadow in five years that this has in one. Its 
success is well deserved. It realizes our concep¬ 
tion of a good family paper far more perfectly than 


~ .« . - OJVJ4U /I ..uumouc, UUU u.o 1.(3111 UUU 11*011 UIHU1 US lltlVC UCCU W 

labor, loading and unloading freight, 45 615 6c pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerrreo- 

Rentof Chemung brain-h - 25 5 Ui> types, paintings, statuary, <tc. Itistheaimofthepropri- 

Wocd and Watersaoun attendance, - 2 ,til .6 e,or 10 render in every part of his business that attention 

Conductor, baggage md breikmen, - 67 6n9 39 which the public are entitled to from the patronage heha? 

bngineersand firemen, - 4o)y:t6 J4 received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

Fuel.cost and labor preparing, - - 4g)l2(l 46 Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings. (32tfj 14 State st 

lastic for engines and cars - St.’lvl 98 -—_- 

for injuries to persons, fire &c. 1 <1.737 9 Savings Bank. 

.JC268 92 rjpiiR MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU- 

tpensei of operating the road. © 33 ; ay, wo -»- TION will be open daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 
s from passcngeis and mailsinclud- ’ " o’clock, i’. M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 
6 fttfjrrenr, - - 5 UHW 6 Change street. 

•nirnmirph/ht - - - , 7 TRUSTEES: 


Total ex|>e:isei of operating the road. 
Earnings from passengeis and mails includ 
ing l,52ii 6t for retii. 

Earnings from freight, ... 


25 5 ii 06 
2,441 .6 
67,0n9 39 
40,936 14 
42,12(1 46 
32.til 98 
(0.737 9 
11,21)8 92 

© *35,452 c9 

541.111 fe 
522,63 i 7) 


Total earnings, - - - - © 

t Re* eiptsfrctn pas/engers and mails, in¬ 
cluding rent ns above, - 
t Receipt from freight, ... 

Total receipts, -----© 
Payment for transportation expenses, - 
“ iniereston bond/*&c. 

“ twoof interest on stock J in. 1 and 
July 1, 

* Earning) in addition to the above by ferry 
from pas engets, .... 

Earnings from freight, ... 

Total, ------ 

t Receipts in addition to above by ferry from 
passengers, - 

'Receipts iu addition to above by ferry from 
treignt, 

Total receit ts by ferry, - - - 

* Payments II. river ferry, steamboat-*, &c. 


- ©1,(61,959 27 

iil- 

511,111 ..f, 
* 52 l,n|9 80 

- ©1,646 13142 

518,41266 
421,751 34 


333,855 37 

33,565 96 
41,-59 24 

©75,42) 19 

33,565 SO 


F.verard Peck, Daniel E Lewis, 

Davi'd R. Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Clias. VV. Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A. Ward, Ebenezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, Amoti Bronson, 

Wm. N. .Sage, Geo. W. Parsons, 

Wm. W. Ely, Geo. Elvvanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P. Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B. Hamilton, Nehcmiah Osborn, 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 

Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1859. [23-tf.] 


FOREIGN' CORN MARKETS. 


©75,42519 Steam Flouring; and Saw Hillo 

33.565 SO FOB SALE. 

T IIE Subscriber offers the Ovid Stenm Mills for 
sale, located in the village of Ovid, county of 
——~ Seneca, State of New York. 

195 535 49 The Flouring Mill has three run of atone, two 
custom bolts, half gang of flouring bolts, two smut 
machines, a good 4l) Horse Power Engine, (nearly 
’ new)— 21 feet boiler 40 inches in diameter, capable 


Don of a good family paper far more perfectly than ^veriniol, Dec k.-Holders of grain produce have been 0 f ninnmz three run of stoneand'with nH 
certain self-styled model papers, which arc inferior v S ry ,iri " 1,1 lllelr operations this week, a * that toe va ne 1 i ana sawing—with, all 

to this in every particular, except that tfiev disDhv *'* afHclee of the tjaile are ful'y mainta ned at our 1 ) e “ ec( ) 8SJr > machinery for custom and flouring 

51 llftlp Rlfiro nmnlifmla fvl 1 • fni , ^ * * J* l!l k t QllOlQUOdB Of ^'lOUT i his woplr 'll 'luo V\()1K, Ol*C. . 

Agriculture Horticulture Domes)io e puf Partrner i,M° f bbl * i alld l3 * l '-’4 sacks, and of Wheat 10,543 qrs The There is also a good Saw Mill attached, capable 
iiirZ n/Ml li Economy Edu- present prices oltnese articles arr-u..iteu Siates wide of cutting 500,001) feet, or more annually, in con- 
cation, News and Miscellany, are all admirably wheats te id to6i r,.-. do red 5s8d to 5s 1M ? l, u of 7<* nection with the custom work of tl.e mi 
sustained. I ho editor’s page is well-stored and Western cai alflour 17s to 22 s 6d:Oiio 23s 6d io 24 ^- mewonwitn ine cuswm work ot the nnil. 

he is sustained by a class of correspondents’ who and »i,ii>more23s io 23s6i; supeifiue t'an ’ ^ he property'is located in as greata wheat 

have profited largely by science and experience a 'a, 2ls io'22s 6c bW. Indian Corn has advanced 6d g|) 0 win g section as there is in the State—has no 
The Rural New-Yorker is a wwklv iS t’l >cr qr and sa fs <o a fair ei tent hav- been made ai 3U other mills within six miles of the same, and those 

claiming to beX-p.peS'*’ "**”* ° f /ofSuS’’“I f ■“pper^tiun. 

ny and all, of whatever sex or age, engaged checked. Oatsarefid oeirer ilian on Monday and l/>o*- business in that city—consequently cannot irive the 
Ihn p ’ fa? n T ca /’ and ! ndu8trial pursuits, than Mr Pease continue dull. Fioi r- above his attention, and therefore wishes to dispose 

the Ru r al New- Yorker : V ubl_ishedat Rochester, N. Y., 1 ra " e ’s ' XtrecHy tow . Q f the same. Terms of payment made ensv. P If 

at $2 a year. Mich. Chr. Herald. “ . „ f . '. . . , ; ;— desired, the present Miller would purchase one 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker _PnhlishoH . An , u f )uential professmnal gentleman who resides quarter of the same. 

D. D. T. Moore, city of Rochester, on the other side rto 1W RMRA 1 . f - lnS » vvNh’’. k^' US Wntes us relative to If ll0 L l disposed of previous to the 1st of January 

of the lines, is one of the prettiest and best Week- new venrlh * With the commencement of the next, the property will be sold at public sale on that 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker_ Pnhli.hort . An uitluentinl professional gentleman who resides quarter of the same. 

D. D. T. Moore, city of Rochester, on the other side S^Rh^aI" 1 " 8 ** vvrih ’th ' US Wnte8 US relative to If u 1 ' 1 disposed of previous to the 1st of January 
of the lines, is one of the prettiest and best Week- l.Tlh th . the com .™ ence ment of the next, the property will be sold at public sale on that 

lies that comes to this office. It is omphaticallv T?J* \ h ° Pe t0 make ° P qUlte a 1,st f,,r >' ou — da y- 

the Farmer’s Paper. While it gives, as its name l '^i / 1 news P n P er ^ combine more For particulars inquire of Joseph Bartholemew, 

imports, due attention to agricultural interests it formor H t r a ". tke UuRAL New-Yorker. The of Dundee, John Ferguson, of Ovid, or the sub¬ 
neglects not the grace of literature! Uie skdlofs’cL ("n, L f?’• V 8 ™*" Uf> , ? on * (,ai 'g^crs, scriber DAVID YVHKKLER. 

euce, the spice of miscellany, or the fresh hiul-ret n.--.o i ‘'Idren, may all read it witii pleas- [43-lOw.j Bridgeport. Conn. 

of news. We like it—we read°it—which is savfmr Ur f. aa< ‘ pr ' >fit ‘ ^ere I a farmer l could never be -—- 

more than we can say in bolialf of ali nanei-J't sntis t ie ^ wUl1 a withly agricultural paper, however SAUSAGE CUTTERS A\ i) S PUFFERS 

pay us a visit. Read the following from its urns! "''/T' V" , to yoU ,’ my old XU E h lve ni)W on hand a good supply of the 

pectus and. if so inclined, send your names and ownin’/r nn,l rea ,ze fo,, d hope ofone day W above named machines which we offer fur 

Si ’ n f® l ' lis ) va Y’ «nd the paper shall be yours , S «h"11 mak« y ^ S w^k?i V,. 8 )' ( ‘ nt M 1 ftn . ufa ?. t , ure r> Prices, at thh Genesee Seed 


DAVID WHEELER. 

Bridgeport. Conn. 


shillings this way, and the paper shall 'be vours Itep',". 2 .kTi oce “ ,,y !«e a 8l " a11 . we!1 '•'■led farm, the 
while the funds last .—Oshawci (C W ) Reform r ^ i ! make Us* weekly visits to my domicil, 

wuiwu i o. vv, j Kejotmer. :ln d Uto cdiUir shall bo very welcome also.” 


SAUSAGE CUTTERS AVD S PUFFERS 

W E have now on hand a good supply of the 
above named machines which we offer fur 


Store and Ag 
ter. 


Warehouse. 6> Buffalo St.. Koehe.s- 
RAPAUE &. BKIGGS. 


1’UIS Journal has alroady attained a circula¬ 
tion oi several thousand, and acquired a high re¬ 
putation. As an Agricultural and Family Papier it 
has no superior in the Nation. The extensive 
patronage and commendation accorded to the 
work, abundantly sustain this assertion, and fur¬ 
nish the best evidence of its great value and 
popularity — for no journal, however cheap or at¬ 
tractive, could attain such a stibscription and 
standing, in so brief a period, without possessing 
more than ordinary merit. 

The second volume will commence on the first 
of January, 1851. Relying mainly upon the 
merits and reputation of the paper for support, the 
Conductor deems it unnecessary to accompany 
this announcement with any extravagant language 
or pompous pledges. Still "he may be permitted to 
remark that the facilities at his command are such 
as to warrant him in believing and asserting that 
the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker 
will be superior to its predecessor in most respects 

— and that he is determined to spare neither labor 
nor expense to render it far more valuable. 

As heretofore, and as its title indicates, the Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker will continue to be mainly de¬ 
voted to Agriculture and Horticulture and their 
kindred Arts and Sciences—its chief object, end 
and aim being the promotion of the best interests 
of the Rural Population of the Country. But 
while this is its most prominent feature, important 
subjects interesting to other classes receive proper 
attention. Its various Departments — embracing 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and 
Science, Education, Literature, General Intelli¬ 
gence, Reports of the Crops and Markets, &c., &c. 

— are conducted by gentlemen of experience and 
ability, assisted by a large number of talented Cor¬ 
respondents. Avoiding the trash put forth in too 
many of the so-called family-journals of the day, 
our constant aim is to famish such a work as shall 
prove eminently valuable and interesting, and thus 
Improve the Mind, without vitiating the Taste or 
corrupting the Pleart — one which will be sought 
and valued for the Usefulness, Variety, Purity 
and Excellence of its Contents. 

The Illustrations of the second volume will 
be superior to those already given. We intend 
to give 

OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! 

Comprising many beautiful and costly illustrations, 
from original designs — thus appropriately embel¬ 
lishing the principal departments of the work.— 
Particular attention will be devoted to Rural 
Architecture, and the plans we shall give will 
probably be worth ten times the price of the paper 
to many subscribers. 

We shall also present a series of Portraits of dis¬ 
tinguished Statesmen, Inventors, Divines, Heroes, 
&c. Our design is to give in the next volume at 
least 

26 DOUBLE COLUMN PORTRAITS, 

executed in the best style of the gravers art, ac¬ 
companied with biographical sketches, &c. 


The leading Departments-of the New-Yorker 
— Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, News, the 
Markets, &c.,— will receive additional attention. 
As the paper is designed te benefit the Producing 
Classes, its pages will avoid or condemn humbug 
in whatever guize it may appear — from wooly 
horses down to Chittagong fowls and patent milkers 

The second volume will contain a Series of 
Letters on 

European Agriculture and Rural Affairs, 

by an American gentleman — the author of seve¬ 
ral works on Agriculture and other subjects—who 
will leave for the Old World during the present 
month. lie will visit England, France, Belgium 
—and probably Scotland, Holland and Prussia — 
and furnish results of his observations in the Rural 
Districts of those Countries. Our correspondent 
will also attend the 

WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL FAIR ! 
to be held at London, in May next, and take notes 
of the exhibition. 

In appearance — correctness of execution and 
beauty of print and illustrations — the New-York¬ 
er will continue to be a model sheet, and probably 
a little ahead of successful imitation. 

Each number of the New-Yorker contains 
EIGHT large quarto pages, (of five columns 
each,) with Index, &c., at the close of each vol¬ 
ume — rendering it convenient for preservation and 
binding. It is published every Thursday, and 
mailed so as to reach all it subscribers on the prin¬ 
cipal mail routes in this State on that day. 

TERMS—IN ADVANCE; 

Two Dollars a Year. To Clubs and Agents 
as follows: — Three Copies for $5 — Six Copies 
(and a free copy to Agent, or getter up of Club,) 
Jor $10 — Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 
$15 — Twenty Copies for $25, and any addi¬ 
tional number, derected to individuals, at the same 
rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, 
at the same rate. Six month subscriptions at the 
same rates. All moneys received by mail will 
be acknowledged in the paper, and receipts sent 
if desired. (L ? J No deviation from these Terms. 
Specimen no’s free to all post-paid applicants. 

Subscriptions may commence with any num¬ 
ber, and now is the time to subscribe. All who 
desire a first class Family Paper — one which 
separates the wheat from the chaffy and furnishes 
only such reading as is calculated to benefit and 
improve — are invited to give the New-Yorker 
an examination, and, if found worthy, lend it their 
support 

Post-Masters and other influential persons, 
of all professions, are respectfully solicited to aid 
in extending the usefulness of the New-Yorker 
by introducing it to notice and support. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may Ire sent by 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 

November, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 

I N order to augment the circulation and consequent usefulness of the Rural New- 
Yorker, and amply reward those disposed to lend a portion of their influence in its be¬ 
half, the Proprietor offers (in addition to the very liberal per centage allowed to local 
agents and clubs,) the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to YoL II, 1851, 

To the person or persons who shall send us the number of subscribers between this date and the 
greatest number of yearly subscribers to the Rural fi rsl of January ensuing. 

New-Yorker from any one town, in proportion SW" Persons competing for this Premium must 
to its population, (according to recent U. S. Cen- ma '^ their remittances on or before the 31st of De- 

sus.) between this date (December 1, 1850,) and ^er. They will likewise bear in mind that the 
,, . „ T . .... 1 person who obtains it may also secure both the 


the 1st of July, 1851, forwarding payment accord- Town and Forty Dollar Premiums ! 

ing to our club terms, WE WILL SEND THE To those who do not compete for the preceding 

NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN- we offer the following 

OTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE! SPECIFIC PREMIUMS; 

[ The above is the most liberal premium ever ... - -» , „ 

offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the re ™ lttant;e & previous to the first of 

most faiiL WansA it L onnal ok,,,,, to March n6Xt ) We Wl11 8end th© NeW-YoRKER One 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS; 

For a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 


most fair, because it gives an equal chance to each 


town, whatever may be its population. Is it not J ear ’ a ',’ d th ,® ?f n . es f F , ar u mer 18 ^ or 1849, 

worth contcndimr for 71 " ( as preferred)stitched and boundtn colored 


worth contending for ?1 . 

We also offer the following 6Ult f ‘° tor “ a,1,n f-. « above ’ we ™11 

nr»ATtTTx nnTnnfii 60nd threo C0 P ies ot tho New-Yorker one year, and 

it xi a\3 D Jr ii 1 It it, i3 ! bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number ^or $15 we will send 10 copies of Uto New-York- 
of yearly subscribers (six month subscriptions to bo er — and an extra copy, and any three volumes of 
counted proportionally,) within the period above *- be Farmer published in octavo form, [except the 
specified, and forwarding payment free of charge present one,]—or [instead of extra copy and Far- 
according to our club terms, we will give a PrenTi- mers] $2 in Books. For $25 or more we will 


urn of FORTY DOLLARS iu CASH ! 


send 20 copies of the New-Yorker—and an extra 


2d. To the person sending the next (second) C0 PV» an 8 five volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 
greatest number, within same period, and on like fr° m 1845 to 1849, inclusive, [being all the vols. 
conditions, we will give THIRTY DOLLARS, published in octavo form, except the present]—or 
payable in PLATE, BOOKS, AGRICUL- [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or other 
TIJRAL IMPLEMENTS, or SEEDS, as may Books. Jtgf Competitors for these premiums 
be preferred. must mention the fact and designate what they 

3d. To the person sending the next (third) want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
greatest number, as above, we will give TWENTY l be premium selected will be immediately for- 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. warded. 

4th. To the person sending us the next (fourth) T j . r> , ^ T , . 

greatest number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN 11 order tba * "St-Masters, Local Agents 

DOLLARS in Books or Implements. and °, the ” n,a >" have afair and e ? ual chance t0 ob ‘ 


5th. To the person sending the next (fiftl 
greatest number, as above, we will give TE 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. 


tain the Premiums, neither traveling agents,post¬ 
rulers, residents of Rochester nor city booksellers 
are included in our offer. [We may offer other 


6th. To each of the four persons sending us the prizes to per80ns here ^eluded.] 
next (6th, 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we The undersigned was the first agricultural pub- 
will give THREE DOLLARS in Books or In- Usher who offered premiums in this manner—and 
plkmknts. the same course having since been adopted and 

[The Books to bo such as may be preferred by continued by many of his cotemporaries, is con- 
the person entitled—either Agricultural, Scientific, elusive evidence of its utility in compensating to 
Religious, School or Miscellaneous works.] some extent the friends of agricultural publications 

We shall keep a correct account of the for their generous and valuable assistance. And, 
subscribers sent us by each person. After the j without claiming any patent-right, he will endeevor 
first of March, we will publish, as often as once a I t0 beep in advance o* - all others, by offering the 
month, until July, a list of the principal competi- most liberal and valuable premiums. After perus- 
tors in the order in which they may stand—giving * n f? lbe a bove, and considering the limited age and 
the name of the person who has obtained the circulation of the New-Yorker in comparison with 


greatest number at the head, &c.,—so that all may 
know the prospect of success, and act accordingly. 


the long established monthly agricultural papers, 
those interested will see at a glance that our propo- 


The premiums will be announced as soon after ®* don * 3 decidedly the most liberal yet offered. 


the 1st of July as possible—probably the second 
week. 
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in CASH, to the person who sends us the greatest 
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a contest like the present, he had, therefore, 
every advantage over his fellow athletce. 

The arena allotted for this hymenial con¬ 
test, was a level space in front of the vil¬ 
lage inn, and near the centre of a grass 
plat, reserved in the midst of the village, 
denominated ‘the green.’ The verdure was 
quite worn off at this place by previous ex¬ 
ercises of a similar kind, and a hard surface 
of sand, more befittingly for the purpose to 
which it was to be used, supplied its place. 

The father of the lovely, blushing, and 
withal happy prize, (for,she well knew who 
would w r in,) with three other patriarchal 
villagers, were the judges appointed-to de-.- 
cide upon the claims of tire several com-, 
petitors. The last time Carroll tried his" 
skill in this' exercise, he ‘.'cleared,’ to use 
the leaper’s phraseology, ’ twenty-one feet 
and one inch.* * •. . • 

The signal was given,, andjr by dot the' 
young men stepp"ed'into'the arena. 

“Edward Grayson’ seventeen feet,”, cried 
one of the judges. The youth had done 
his utmost. He was a pale intellectual stu¬ 
dent. But what had intellect to do in such 
an arena ? Without a look at the maiden 
he left the ground. 

“ Dick Boulden, nineteen feet.” Dick with 
a laugh turned away, and replaced his coat. 

“ Harry Preston, nineteen feet and three 
inches.” “ Well done, Harry Preston,” 
shouted the spectators, “you have tried hard 
for the acres and homestead.” 

Harry also laughed, and said he only 
‘jumped for the fun of the thing.’ Ilarrj’ 
was a rattle-brained fellow, but never 
thought of matrimony. He loved to walk 
and talk, and romp with Annette, but sober 
marriage never came into his head. He 
only ‘jumped for the fun of the thing.’ 

“ Charley Simms, fifteen feet and a half.” 
“Hurrah for Charley! Charley’ll win!” 
cried the crowd good-humoredly. Charley 
Simms was the cleverest fellow in the world. 
His mother had advised him to stay at 
home, and told him if he. ever won a wife, 
she would fall in love with his good temper, 
rather than his legs. Charley however 
made the trial of the latter’s capabilities 
and lost Many refused to enter the lists 
altogether Others made the trial, and only 
one had as yet cleared twenty feet. 

“Now,” cried the villagers, “Let’s see 
Henry Carroll. He ought to beat this,” 
and every one appeared, as they called to 


effort, the bound that was to decide the 
happiness or misery of Plenry and Annette. 

“ Twenty-two feet and one inch!” shout¬ 
ed the judge. The announcement was re¬ 
peated with surprise by the spectators, who 
crowded around the victor, filling the air 
with congratulations, not unmingled, how¬ 
ever, with loud murmurs from those who 
were more nearly interested in the happi¬ 
ness of the lovers. 

The old man approached, and grasping 
his hand exultingly, called him his son, arid 
said he felt prouder of him than if he were 
a prince. Physical activity and strength 
were the. old leaper’s true patents of nobility. 

■ 'Resuming his coat, the victor sought 
with his-eye the fair prize he had, although 
nameless-.and unknown, so fairly won. She 
leaned.on lier father, pale and distressed. 

. H6r lover stood aloof, gloomy and mortifi¬ 
ed, admiring the superiority of the stranger 
in an exercise in which he prided himself as 
unrivalled, while he*hated him for his success. 

“ Annette, my pretty prize,” said the vic¬ 
tor, taking her passive hand—“ I have won 
you fairly.” Annette’s cheek became paler, 
than marble; she trembled like an aspen leaf, 
clung closer to her father, while the drooping j 
eye sought the form of her lover. His brow 
grew dark at the stranger’s language. 

“ I have won you, my pretty flower, t8 
make you a bride!—tremble not so violent¬ 
ly—I mean not for myself, however proud 
I might be,” he added with gallantry, “ to 


THE SIDE WALKS. 


“Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt: 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will lind it out." 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Why don’t the people ash the walks ? 

I think it is a pity 

That folks should be so ’tarnal slack 
In this our famous city ! 

For if to court the zephyrs cool, 

You venture out at even, 

Your head will court the icy walks, 

Your heels, the stars in heaven ! 

‘ Why don’t the people ash their walks V 
» Cries out one, as he launches, 

And sliding oft' a yard or two, 

Comes down upon his haunches ! 

Its worse than walking in the mud ! 

Makes men appear quite balky— 

And the ladies shuffle it along 
As if they danced the polka ! 

Then let each one, where’er lie dwells, 

With liberal hand spread ashes ! 

So that we all may safely walk, 

Nor stand in fear of smashes. 

But if you don’t regard this hint, 

Both married men and single, 

I’ll scold so hard next time 1 write, 

That all your ears will tingle ! 

[New Haven Register. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward, 
From an Eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul ’cannot resist; 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain. 

Come read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thought of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo, 

Through the corridors of time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet 
Whose songs gush from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The Testless pulse of care, 

And comes like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—ACROSTICAL. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, C, 3, 11, 14, 16 isa county in Georgia, 

My 2, 8, 14, 16 is a river in Germany. 

My 3, 14, 17 is a river in Ireland. 

My 4, 6,13, 15, 3, 7, 10 is a town in Cfhnli. ’ 

My 5,16, 2, 8, 9 is a sea in Europe. 

My 6, 8, 9, 17 is a county in North Carolina. 

My <, lo, 16, 12, 9, 6, 4, 3, 8 is a cluster of Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

My S, 6, 4, 17, 7 is a town in Massachusetts. 

My 9, 6,7,13, 8, 9, 2, 16, 14 is a county in Massa¬ 
chusetts, 

My 10, 2, 16 is a river in England. 

My II, 5, 3, 4, 15, 4, 6 is a town in Ireland, 

My 12,13, 16, 17, 14 is a river in Prussia. 

My 13, 5, 11, 12 is a comity in Ohio. 

My 14, 16, 2,17 is a lake in North America. 

My 15, 16, 10, 3 is a lake in Asia. 

My 16, 9,14, 5, 7,12 isa town in France. 

My 17,16, 2, 14 is a county in New York. 

My whole is a distinguishcdPoet of a formerAge. 

a. a. 

O’ Answer next week. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ACRO STICAL 


Fine Fellows. —The man who adver¬ 
tises in our paper; the man who never re¬ 
fuses to lend you money, and the fellow 
who is courting your sister. 

Genteel People. —The young lady who 
lets her mother do the ironing, for fear of 
spreading her hands. The miss who wears 
thin shoes on a rainy day, and the young 
gentleman who is ashamed to»be seen walk¬ 
ing with his father. 

Industrious People. —The young lady 
who reads romances in bed. The friend 
who is always engaged when you call, and 
the correspondent who cannot find time to 
answer your letters. 

Unpopular Personaoes. —A fat man 


ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 8, 3, 6 is an emblem of innocence. 

My 2, 4, 13, 9 is used by rope makers. 

My 3, 12, 5, 14, 15 is a term of time. 

My 4, 9, 14 is an insect. 

My 5, 12, 8, 15 is a celebrated mechanic. 

My 12, 8, 5, 10, 12 is a kingdom in Africa. 

My 3, 13, 3, 16 is essential to a country in time of 
war. 

My 9, 12 is one half my 5, 12, 8,15. 

My 10, 13,12, 10 is a beverage. 

My 11,4, 13 is one of the greatest calamities that 
ever befel a nation. 

My 12, 8, 14 is a kind of grain. 

My 13, 4, 3 is a quadruped. 

My 14, 13, 12, 2isa city in the State of New York. 
My 15, 18, 14 is an article of wearing apparel. 

My 16, 4, 11, 1 is a kind of boat used by sailors. 

My whole is one of the Supervisors of the county 
of Monroe. ' 

[O’ Answer next week. 


In one of the loveliest villages of old 
Virginia, there lived, in the year 175-, an 
odd old man, whose daughter was declared, 
by universal consent, to be the loveliest 
maiden in all the country round. The vet¬ 
eran, in his youth, had been athletic and 
muscular above all his fellows ; and his 
breast, where he always wore them, could 
show the adornment of three medals, re¬ 
ceived for his victories in gymnastic feats 
when a young man. His daughter was 
now eighteen, and had been sought in mar¬ 
riage by many suitors. One brought wealth 
—another, a fine person—another, industry 
—another, military talents — another this, 
and another that But they were all re¬ 
fused by the old man, who became, at last, 
a bye-word for his obstinacy among the 
young men of the village and neij 


Timid People.—A lover about to pop 
the question, a man who does not like to be 
shot at, and a steamboat company with a 
cholera case on board. 

Dignified Men. —A cit in a country 
tpwn, a midshipman on quarter deck, and 
a school committee on examination day. 

Persecuted People.— Woman by that 
tyrant man, boys by their parents and teach¬ 
ers, and all poor people by society at large. 

Unhappy People.— All old bachelors, 
old maids, and married people. 

Ambitious Chaps. —The writer who pays 
the Magazines for inserting liis communica¬ 
tions. The politician who quits his party 
because he cannot get an office. The boy 
who expects to be President. 

Humble Persons.— The husband who 
does his wife’s churning, the wife who blacks 
her husband’s boots, and the man who says 
that he thinks you do him too much honor. 

Mean People.— The man who kicks 
people when they are down. The subscri¬ 
ber who neglects to pay for his paper, and 
daddy when he refuses to let you have 
money. 

Sensible People.—You and I. 


Sub L I Me ! 

T heyt ellmc I a Mh And som eye T, 

A Ndn LLT hela die ss Ay: 

‘ ‘ Dolo OK a thim,t he Dea Roldman 
G rows Yd U Nge Rev E R Y Day:” 
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_ A R ’S B Ills, 

ILF Answer next week. 


inat night Henry and Annette were mar¬ 
ried, and the health of the mysterious and 
noble hearted stranger, was drank in over¬ 
flowing bumpers of rustic beverage. 

In process of time, there were born unto 
the married pair, sons and daughters, and 
Harry Carroll had become Colonel Henry 


ighborhood. 
At length the nineteenth birth-day of the 
fair Annette, his charming daughter, who 
was as amiable and modest as she was 
beautiful, arrived. The morning of that 
day, her father invited all the youth of the 
country to a hay-making frolic. Seventeen 
handsome and industrious young men as¬ 
sembled. They came not only to make 


My first assuages the appetite of a horse, and ag¬ 
onizes the foot of a man; my second, if made of 
brick, is good; when of stone, better; and, as tlie 
seaman would say, when wooden, is best of all: 
my whole is famous for its—(but hold ! we must 
make a charade upon a charade here)—take the 
principal produce of China, a part of the body that 
is often black, and as frequently gray or blue, and 
a useful domestic bird,—or, rather, the three letters 
which, in pronunciation, resemble these things,— 
and they will show for what my whole is famous. 

DjP Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C., Df NO, (52. 


Facetious. —A short time after the ar¬ 
rival of the ship Mary Anne into one of 
the Liverpool docks, one of the officials 
connected with it sent 


Ans. to Enigma.— Sartain’s Magazine 
Ans. to puzzle. —Ben-jam-in. 


over a messenger to 
the Custom House, with the astounding in¬ 
formation that the landing waiter had omit¬ 
ted examining the trunk of one of the pas¬ 
sengers. A landing surveyor was immedi¬ 
ately sent over to the dock to discharge the 
necessary duty, who, on arriving at his des¬ 
tination, asked to see the passenger’s trunk, 
upon which he was gravely referred to the 
“ elephant” which the vessel had brought 
over for the Regent’s Park Zoological So¬ 
ciety. The surveyor good-humoredly laugh¬ 
ed at the joke, and, acknowledged him¬ 
self fairly “sold.” 
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A couple of chaps were lying in bed 
the other morning, when a musket was dis¬ 
charged near the house. One of them 
hunched his fellow, “Gustus! Gustus!” 

“What do you war-nt?” growled the 
sleepy one. 

“ What was it banged so ?” 

“Why, ’twas the day breakin’, you 
goose!” and Gustus rolled over to take an¬ 
other snooze. 
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How he Did It.— A Roman Catholic 
curate to free himself from the great labor 
of confession in Lent, gave notice to his 
parishioners that on Monday he should con¬ 
fess the liars; on Tuesday the misers; on 
Wednesday the slanderers; on Thursday 
the thieves; on Friday the libertines; and 
on Saturday the bad women. His scheme 
succeeded; none attended. 

Progress. —The papers are bragging of 
an invention by which leather can be tanned 
in ten minutes. We have seen the human 
hide, however, tanned in five. Our school¬ 
master used to do it Occasionally in two. 


straight-limbed young stranger. “ She is the 
bride of him who out-leaps Henry Carroll. 
If you will try you are free to do so. But 
let me tell you, Harry Carroll lias no rival 
in Virginia, Here is my daughter, sir, look 
at her and make your trial.” 

The young officer glanced upon the trem¬ 
bling maiden about to be offered on the al¬ 
tar of her father’s unconquerable monoma¬ 
nia, with an admiring eye. The poor girl 
looked at Harry, who stood near with a 
troubled brow and angry eye, and then cast 
upon the new competitor an imploring look. 

Placing his coat in the hands of one of 
the judges, he drew a sash he wore beneath 
it tighter around his waist, and taking the 
appointed stand, made, apparently without 
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witness and triumph in the success of'the 
victor. All prophesied and many wished 
that it would be young Carroll. He was 
the handsomest and best humored youth in 
the county, and all knew that a strong and 
mutual attachment existed between him 
and the fair Annette. Carroll had won the 
reputation of being the ‘ best leaper,’ and 
in a country where such athletic achieve¬ 
ments were the sine qua non of a man’s 
cleverness, this was no ordinary honor. In 


jgF This number of tlie Rural New-Yorker will be 
sent to many farmers and others who are not subscribers, 
in the belief that its objects and character will meet their 
approval. We respectfully ask all who thus receive the pa¬ 
per, to lend their kind offices toward giving it a general in¬ 
troduction in tlieir respective localities. We print several 
thousand extra copies, and can therefore supply the first 
number to all who desire to commence with tlie year and 
volume. 


Mrs. Partington asks, very indignantly, 
if the bills before Congress are not coun¬ 
terfeit, why should there be sucli a difficul¬ 
ty in passing them ? 
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PREPARATION OF HAMS. 

Few articles of animal food depend more 
for their acceptability upon the perfection 
of the process of curing than smoked hams, 
and few are better relished at all tables 
than these, when well prepared and pre¬ 
served. We propose therefore, to give a 
summary of the most important requisites 
necessary to their being of excellent quality. 

Something depends, it is true, upon the 
feeding and size of the hog, as well as upon 
the salting and smoking. The best hams 
are furnished by hogs weighing not over 
200 lbs., which have been fed mostly on 
solid food—such as corn, peas, and barley 
—and have been allowed range and 


similar subsoil, underlaid with lime rock or 
shale. There have been in the main hill 
lands and abundantly supplied with springs, 
and' favorably located. 

The quality of soils differ so much in their 
capacity for imbibing and parting with wa¬ 
ter, in their colors, and in that friableness 
which is at once ‘removed from the adhe¬ 
siveness of strong clay and the openness of 
loose sand, that any definite rule can hardly 
be of practicable value. Again—the sub¬ 
soil in many instances has an important 
bearing upon the value of lands. Where 
it is permeable by water, it holds a quantity 
as it were in reserve, and allows the latent 
moisture to ascend and supply the plant not 
only with this necessary element, but bring¬ 
ing up with it by capillary attraction, from 
remote depths, many of the essential ele¬ 
ments of plants—often rendering a soil more 
productive than would have appeared prob¬ 
able, judging from the composition of the 
surface. The character of soils is con¬ 
stantly undergoing a change, by cultivation; 
so much so, that what are now among the 
best grass lands in Herkimer county, and 
lands, too, that hardly grow enough of grain 
to repay the tilling, have been, within the 
memory of those now residing upon them, 
among the best grain lands in the State.— 
The virgin soil yielded in profusion, and 
tradition recounts the drawing of manure to 
the streams, and committing it to the waves, 
as something useless upon the farm® These 
lands are now heavy, with stiff clay predom¬ 
inating, which, with ample feeding and 
nursing, rank among the best dairy lands of 
the State. It is only necessary now to add, 
that no farm is suitable for dairy purposes, 
unless it has an abundant supply of good 
water, of which we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. n. o. w. 


or loss. By thus keeping an account with 
himself from year to year, every farmer is 
able to know whether he is improving his 
condition by his labor, or not—whether he 
is progressing in knowledge, the fruit of care¬ 
ful observation and experience, or whether 
he permits these to profit him nothing. 

In all the entries, whether of debit or 
credit, care should be taken that the value 
of every thing in the account be set down 
at its real worth—just what it would sell 
for in cash. Be careful, neither to over 
nor under estimate any thing—for upon 
your accuracy here depends the worth of 
your statistics. 

According to the census taken in 1840, 
the average product of wheat per acre over 
this State, was 14 bushels; oats 26; barley 
11; rye 9£; and Indian corn 25. These 
were the averages made from the data col¬ 
lected by the marshals whp took the cen¬ 
sus. These same data have been collected 
again, and we shall soon see published 
results similar to those quoted above. How 
many of the farmers of this, or of any other 
of the States which compose this Republic, 
were able when called on, as they all recently 
were, to give with accuracy the produce of 
their farms? We doubt from what we 
know whether one in a hundred was found 
able to do more than to guess out the in¬ 
formation demanded. 

Let any farmer who has not been in the 
habit of keeping such an account or record 
of his doings, as here suggested, uo it for 
one year only with care, and he will not be 
very likely to omit it after such an experi¬ 
ment. Such a record furnishes the data, for 
statistics that may be relied on by all who 
have occasion to refer to them or use them. 

These remarks are designed as suggestive 
—and we hope, that, though the subject 
may be deemed a hackneyed one, what 
has been said, will lead those who a^e inter¬ 
ested in farming, to consider the importance 
of the subject here presented. w. 
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what we were doing, so that you might give ) 
us all the advice in your possession. As I '• 
think that I have made a great improve- ■ 
ment in my old age, I will let you know ( 
what I have done, in hopes that you will > 
make some more useful suggestions for fu- \ 
ture improvements. But I had best inform \ 
you what and how I was doing before I \ 
commenced the improvement. 

Like most of the pioneers of Western ) 
New York, I began with no other capital ; 
than industrious and economical habits.— 

In those days of hearty and unpretending • 
friendship, when a new comer arrived in 
the settlement, he generally took up his 
abode with the family nearest his location • 
—next day looked out the building spot, 
and gave the word that he was ready for a 
house. The settlement obeyed the call : 
promptly—put up a log house, and felled < 
the trees that were in danger of injuring it ; 
in coming down, and in a week he was able j 
to occupy his own mansion. 

When the trees were cut down, and the ( 
brush burnt, so that we could plant corn > 
and potatoes amongst the logs, and thus j 
raise a supply for the coming winter, much 
was accomplished. Weeds in those days 
grew as spontaneously as at present, but we 
had not time to clear them from about the \ 
stumps nor fence-sides, so that from neces- { 
sity we were rather slovenly, and perhaps ■ 
have continued to be so longer than we ought, 
for you know that habit is a stubborn mas- > 
ter. But, sir, considering how much we > 
had to do, and how little we had to do it ( 
with, when, or where was there a set of \ 
men that have done more, or better, than \ 
the pioneers of Western New York? 

The necessaries for the family being se- > 
cured, the next craving demand was, forage > 
and pasture for the cattle. Few of the \ 
present day can realize the inconvenience s 
and toil that we had to undergo in getting \ 
the oxen and cows from the big pasture.— \ 
It was nothing unusual to have to tramp 
three or- four miles in the morning to pro- > 
cure the oxen for the day’s labor, and fre- > 
quently the same in the evening, in search • 
of the cows. Thus by the hard band of \ 
necessity we were taught to realize the val- l 
ue of cleared fields, and perhaps we per- ’ 
severed in clearing until we procured more 
than was necessary, or really profitable, for > 
the labor we could give to their cultivation. > 

Thus I tugged on, adding clearing to > 
clearing, until 150 acres of the farm was j 
improved. Fifty acres of it was rather wet \ 
for wheat, but it answered well for grass, 
and summer crops; one hundred acres was > 
good wheat land, and fifty of it was annu- \ 
ally sown with wheat. My family having > 
advanced, my oldest son and I worked the \ 
farm, believing that 150 acres of good , 
ground would not afford profitable employ- \ 
ment for more than two hands, and the two \ 
younger boys were sent to school to edu- < 
cate for a profession. Jo and I worked the l 
farm the best we could, (as we then thought,) > 
sowing fifty acres of wheat a year, and win- ; 
tering the cattle at the straw-stack. And ; 
it was said we got along, and were getting < 
rich, but I have now found, that there are 
various kinds of riches, and a great differ¬ 
ence in circumstances for the enjoyment of \ 
rational happiness. j 

We built a larger and a finer house than ‘ 
the old log one—carpets were got, and the ^ 
rooms adorned with costly furniture—my < 
sons and daughters must dress and appear i i 
as well as the store-keepers’, (who profit by l ! 
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room 

for exercise, so that the lean or muscular 
part is well and healthily developed. To 
these causes combined, the Westphalia and 
Virginia hams owe probably a portion of 
their excellence. Hams from hogs weigh¬ 
ing from 300 to 400 lbs. and over, are so 
large that it is almost impossible either to 
salt or smoke them thoroughly, without ta¬ 
king longer time and more pains than is 
usually allowed or considered necessary. 

There are a multitude of recipes for pick¬ 
ling hams, each possessing in the minds of 
those who use them their peculiar excellen¬ 
cies, and we will give here two or three of the 
most noted, so that our readers may choosy 
that which they deem most proper, or feasi¬ 
ble of application. 


PROGRESS .W» IMPROVEMENT. 


DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK. - (NO. 1.) 


THE FARM. 

The first great requisite for commencing 
the operations of a dairy is, not only a good 
farm, but one suited for growing an abun¬ 
dant supply of grass for grazing, as well as 
being adapted to meadow lands capable of 
furnishing an adequate amount of good for¬ 
age for winter use. 

It is very common to hear farmers in the 
grain-growing districts say, that any land 
that will raise good crops of grain, need 
never be doubted, when a supply of grass 
is wanted. It is true that good wheat farms 
will produce grass, and that of the best 
quality, but as a general rule, they can not 
as safely be depended upon for a constant 
supply of fresh grass during the season.— 
They are more affected by drouth, and the 
extreme heat of summer. It is not denied 
or indeed contended but that lands well 
adapted to growing wheat can be made to 
remunerate the owner when used for dairy 
purposes; but in the main it will be satis¬ 
factorily known, that they are not the best, 
the most sure or profitable lands, for such a 
purpose. It may well be questioned whether 
it is a judicious so to employ them, unless 
in localities where grain is raised almost 
exclusively, thereby augmenting 1 the price 
of dairy products, for home consumption. 

Within the borders of our noble State, 
there are ample acres that can be used for 
grazing and dairy purposes, which cannot 
be relied upon for wheat growing. Lands 
that are much broken 4 by streams, having 
high banks, and bordered on each side by 
high ranges of hills, which render them less 
fitted for the plow, are by nature well 
formed for grass fields. 

There are some lands which, if judiciously 
managed, would be kept in perpetual grass. 
These consist of such rich bottom or inter¬ 
val lands as are liable to be overflown by 
the spring and fall rains—such also as the 
lands adjacent to rivers and streams, though 
seldom submerged. Lands upon the hill 


They have all been 

published before. 

The celebrated “ Knickerbacker Pickle,” 
which is recommended as superior for both 
beef and pork, is compounded as follows:— 
Take 6 gallons of water, 9 lbs. of good 
salt, 3 lbs coarse brown sugar, 1 quart mo¬ 
lasses, 3 ounces saltpetre, and 1 ounce of 
pearlasb; mix and boil the whole well, and 
skim off all impurities. The meat should 
be slightly rubbed with fine salt, and lie a 
day or two, that the blood may drain off; 
and should then be packed in tight casks, 
and the pickle turned on cold, in which it 
should remain until sufficiently cured for 
smoking. 

The Virginia method, or dry mode of 
curing, is as follows:—For each ham take a 
spoonful of saltpetre, pulverize and apply it; 
rub each piece with salt well on both sides, 
and pack them in hogsheads with holes in 
the bottom to let off the brine. Let them 
remain five or six weeks; then take them 
out, brush off the salt, rub each well with 
hickory ashes, and hang each piece in the 
smoke house. 

What is called the Jersey method, is as 
follows:—To every 80 lbs. of lum, take 4 
ounces of sugar, 3 ounces of saltpetre, and 
1 pint of fine salt Powder and mix them 
finely, and rub the bams well with this mix¬ 
ture, and lay them on planks for two days. 
Then pack in casks, adding 2 quarts of salt 
to every 80 lbs. of ham. In fifteen days 
they may be taken to the smoke house. 

The excellence of a ham depends much 
upon the proper smoking or drying, and in¬ 
deed, the best are made when both smoking 
and drying are performed at the same time. 
It is a matter that cannot be hurried, and 
six weeks is the least time in which a ham 
can be perfectly and thoroughly cured.— 
The meat must not be kept in a damp, un¬ 
ventilated smoke bouse so that the surface 
will be in the least moist or dripping, if good 
hams are expected. They should also be 
hung at such a distance from the fire that 
the heat will not affect them. 

Hickory and maple are the best woods 
for making the smoke, and the cobs of dry, 
sound Indian corn are first rate for that 
purpose. A fire built once or twice a day 
answers in the end, better than one kept up 
continually, as the smoking and drying are 
thus most perfectly performed. 


KEEP AN ACCOUNT WITH YOUR FARM. 

This is the age of statistics. Every re¬ 
former meets his opponents with an array 
of figures which, he says, “ cannot lie,” and 
thus as he claims, puts down all opposition 
by what he calls facts. Truth is not unfre- 
quently laid low by this magic wand of 
statistics; and real progress and improve¬ 
ment, are kept back by the false reasoning 
founded upon, or predicated of these “guess¬ 
work” statistics, or such as are no better.— 
You can hardly turn to any department of 
art or morals even, where this method of 
reasoning is not employed. Listen to the 
lecturer on temperance, or to the advocate 
of any other moral or civil reform, and you 
hear the same infallible argument of figures. 
Observation and investigation have taught 
many that figures, statistical figures, are the 
greatest liars in the world excepting always 
the “ father of lies.” 

It is proposed now to make some sugges¬ 
tions, which, if heeded, will aid the farmer 
in making such statistics relative to his crops 
as shall be valuable both to himself, and 
others who may have occasion to refer to 
them. 

What we would say, then, to the farmer 
is, that he should open and keep a strict ac¬ 
count with his farm, making it debtor for 
every thing that he puts on to it—such for 
example, as cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, fowls, 
farming tools of all sorts, seed and labor of 
all kinds. Having made the farm debtor 
for all these, together with the interest of 
the money invested in its purchase and the 
taxes, the good husbandman can truly esti¬ 
mate the expenses of his farming operations 
from year to year. After having debited 
his farm for all that he has put on to it, he 
should credit it with all the produce that is 
taken from it At the end of the year, hav¬ 
ing kept an accurate record of its transac¬ 
tions, it will be an easy matter to strike the 
balance, which will, at once, show the gain 


FARM GATES 


In several extensive tours in the country 
during the past season, we were excessively 
pleased with the evident improvement that 
is making, in the arrangements of fields, 
fences, and out-houses, but more particular¬ 
ly with the substitution of gates, in place of 
those accursed labor-inflicting, do-for-the- 
present engines of a new country— bars. 

This subject is a litt^ hobby-horsical with 
us, and we glory in the charge. When we 
see hundreds of good, thriving and intelli¬ 
gent farmers, wearing out their lives, their 
patience and their clothes—removing and 
replacing—letting down and putting up 
those palpable nuisances, we feel like turn¬ 
ing missionary and preaching a crusade 
against the tyranny of habit; for nothing else 
could induce any good husbandman so to 
spit in the face of good sense, economy, 
safety and convenience, as to tolerate them 
a moment 

When we see a large and well cultivated 
farm, and a fine, comfortable house, perhaps 
showing an acre of white paint, and before 
it an old straggling, tatterdemalion rail fence, 
with a sett of bars, polished and worn by 
the labor of a life time—we can’t help but 
think that habit and familiarity have calloused 
the owner’s feelings to this glaring plague 
spot, and that it would only require his at¬ 
tention to be fastened on the inconsistency 
for a moment, to induce him to remedy it 

On the 41st page of our first volume, we 
gave a cut and description of the only good 
and cheap gate ever constructed, and for the 
benefit of farmers and “ mankind in gene¬ 
ral,” we propose to republish the article in 
a few weeks, at the solicitation of several 
of our new subscribers. 
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the extravagance of their customers,) al¬ 
though we could ill afford it,—but it must 
be done, for we were getting rich. A fine 
barn must be built for the carriage horses, 
but the plowers had to do with the old one, 
and often without oats, for the dandies must 
be well fed, and thus we exhibited the dis¬ 
play of wealth, for the farmers were get¬ 
ting rich. 

But, friend Moore, I tell thee honestly, 
it was the reverse of riches, or true happi¬ 
ness ; for we had no more spare cash, or 
leisure, than when we raised corn and po¬ 
tatoes among the stumps; nor were we so 
happy as when we lived in the log house. 
Jo and I had to toil late and early to keep 
along, and mother was a perfect slave in 
the kitchen, for the girls must go to school, 
dress fine, and attend parties to keep up 
with the improvements of the times. And 
when the boys came home at vacation, with 
their fine coats and gloves on, they strutted 
around, puffing their cigars, and appeared 
to look on us farm laborers as inferior beings. 

But to the improvements. Seeing it 
stated in the Genesee Farmer, that it was 
more profitable to stable cattle in winter, 
make manure, feed and cultivate well, than 
it was to run over large possessions, half 
tilled, I resolved to try it In the autumn 
of ’45,1 built stables and housed all my 
cattle, and made much more manure—put 
plaster on it at sundry times during the 
winter, and in the spring piled it up in the 
yard and gave it another covering of plas¬ 
ter, amounting in all to five tons. In the 
fall of ’46, the whole of the manure, amount¬ 
ing to three hundred loads with the five 
ions of plaster amongst it, was put on to 
ten acres, spread evenly over the surface 
and plowed well. 

Next spring it was harrowed and culti¬ 
vated until it was as fine as a garden, and 
planted with corn, which yielded 75 bush¬ 
els per acre. In autumn it was again well 
plowed, and in the spring of ’48, harrowed 
as before, and sowed with barley, which 
produced 50 bushels per acre. After the 
barley it was twice plowed and sown with 
wheat, which gave 30 bushels per acre. It 
was sown with clover in the spring on the 
wheat, and this season it was pastured until 
the 15th of June, and the last of August 
I cut a good crop of clover seed from 
it, and it has since furnished much good 
pasturage. 

Now, sir, do you not think that we have 
been much better paid for our labor on that 
ten acres, than on the old plan of wheat 
cropping at fifty acres per year ? But that 
is but a small part of the improvement that 
I think we have made. By the above ex¬ 
periment I ascertained that much labor 
could be profitably expended—that there 
was full employment on the farm for the 
three boys, and gave up the idea of having 
them lawyers or doctors. I brought them 
from school last spring, and put them to 
work, and it was pretty tough for them— 
their hands were soft, and they were weak, 
and could not stand heat nor fatigue, would 
not get up in time in the morning, and must 
be up late nights, (they soon found that Jo 
and I was worth a dozen of them,) and it 
was hard to make them believe that they 
were not sick. But I stuck them to it, and 
the inconvenience was overcome; they now 
can labor with ease, and are satisfied that 
we have land sufficient to employ us all to 
advantage. 

Mother did not get along with the girls 
quite so easily. They were able and wil¬ 
ling to work, even in the kitchen, but they 
could not brook the idea of being seen in 
their working garb, by their comrades when 
they called. But she persevered, and has 
undone the errors of her early training, by 
convincing them that there is no disgrace 
in being usefully employed, and wearing 
the apparel suitable to their work. 

Now every thing around us has changed 
its appearance and wears a new aspect.— 
The fences are repaired, and out-buildings 
put in order, the plow horses get a share of 
the oats, and those for the carriage do a 
part of the labor. And, the love of utility 
has driven away the desire for show, and 
we have time and means for useful im¬ 
provements. We are out of debt—what we 
have is our own, and we never again intend 
to owe a dollar. We look back on our past 
extravagance and folly with regret, but sin¬ 
cerely rejoice at the present domestic fe¬ 
licity, and the rational happiness which we 
now enjoy and would not exchange for all 
the pomp and show which wealth can bestow. 

December, 1850. Old Farmer. 
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ORNAMENTAL BEE-HOUSE, AND EQUILATERAL HIVE. 


The American Bee-Keeper’s Manual—A Prac¬ 
tical Treatise on the Management of the Honey 

Bee. By T. B. Miner. Second Edition. New 

York. C. M. Saxton. 1850. 

Though it is not exactly the season for 
making honey, it is a fitting time to prepare 
the hives and gather information on this 
pleasant and generally profitable employ¬ 
ment. The book above named is conceded 
to be among the best yet published—giv¬ 
ing the most reliable and ample information 
on all matters of interest to the apiarian.— 
The author introduces his description of 
the bee-house above represented, (those 
who wish to build such an one, are refer¬ 
red to the book itself,) by the following 
remarks: 

The above engraving represents an orna¬ 
mental bee-house, from an original design, 
executed expressly for this work. It is not 
intended for general use, but as an orna¬ 
ment to lawns or flower gardens. This is 
the first design of this nature that has been 
laid before the public to the best of my 
knowledge. In all the various works on the 
honey bee, published in the old world, I 
find nothing but the ordinary bee stands of 
ages past; or simple sheds of no more beau¬ 
ty than a pig sty or hen roost. That such 
a structure would truly be an ornament to 
the flower garden, every one will admit.— 
Why, then, should such bee-houses not be 
erected? The cost will not be much.— 
Thirty dollars will suffice to cover it. 

We also give an engraving of his orna¬ 
mental “ Equilateral Bee-hive,” with his re¬ 
marks thereon: 

The great value of this hive lies in its in¬ 
ternal arrangement. The nine communica¬ 
tions from the lower to the upper section, 
are opened and closed at pleasure, in an 

EQUALIZING TAXATION. 

As the question which has for some time 
agitated the public mind, has now been dis¬ 
posed of by the vote of the State, it may 
be a suitable season for opening the way 
for the discussion in the columns of the 
“ Rural,” should it meet the approval of 
the Editor, of a subject in which the rural 
population are much interested, and one 
which equally concerns those of other pro¬ 
fessions :—Our system of Taxation for the 
support of Government. 

It is deemed just that individuals pay the 
expenses of the Government in proportion 
to their ability. The truth of this position 
I admit. Their ability is now ascertained 
by the amount of property in their posses¬ 
sion. This I denounce as unjust and op¬ 
pressive. The ability of individuals is as¬ 
certained by their income : hence they 
should pay for the support of Government 
in proportion to their income. l. s. s. 

Macedon, January 1851. 

Remark. —To show that this subject is 
awakening general attention we copy the 
following call, from the “ Reformer,” pub¬ 
lished in Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Farmers’ Meeting.— The farmers, hold¬ 
ers and owners of real estate in the county 
of Jefferson, who believe men should pay 
taxes in proportion to what they own, with¬ 
out distinction as to whether it is real or 
personal estate; who believe that the law 
should make no discrimination in imposing 
its burthens upon community by wholly or 
partially relieving incorporations from taxa¬ 
tion, because their capital does not yield 
over five or any other per cent; who be¬ 
lieve that men ought not to pay taxes on 
what they owe, and who believe that our as¬ 
sessment laws need a thorough revision, to 
make them just and equitable in their ope¬ 
rations, are requested to meet at the Court 
House in the village of Watertown, on the 
31st day of December, 1850, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., for the purpose of an interchange of 
views, and to adopt some measures for fur¬ 
thering such a reform. Nov. 20, 1850. 


instant, by one of the most simple and val¬ 
uable inventions imaginable. By the use 
of this, in connection with other features 
pertaining to no other hive, the manage¬ 
ment of bees is divested of every difficul¬ 
ty. Bees in this hive may be fed, in case 
of need with as much ease as a flock of 
poultry. They must be fed sometimes, 
when the season has proved unpropitious, 
but the expense is not as many shillings as 
they will bring in dollars, the first good 
season that occurs. 



Minkr’s Patent Equilateral Bee-Hzvk. 

This hive is intended to occupy any situ¬ 
ation that other hives do; either on a shelf 
or stool. 14 lias a beveled bottom-board, 
thus doing away with the necessity of sus¬ 
pension. Besides the advantages before 
stated, is that of resting the hive on pinions 
during summer, and when cold weather ar¬ 
rives, by moving it a quarter of inch, the 
whole opening is instantly closed, except a 
space of two inches in front, and the same in 
the rear, both of which have perforated slides 
so that the bees may be enclosed at pleasure, 
with a gentle current of air under them. 

This style of bee-hive should be painted 
white, as that color has much the best ap¬ 
pearance on ornamental objects. The choc¬ 
olate color recommended for other hives, 
relates to cases where they are merely 
painted as a protection against the weather. 

* ROAD BREAKING. 

The unusual amount of snow makes con¬ 
siderable attention to road-breaking neces¬ 
sary, so we will give some of the plans con¬ 
sidered the best for that purpose. 

Shoveling them out would answer the 
best, perhaps, did not the frequent winds 
fill up the track so often and so completely. 
Breaking them over the drifts leaves the 
path so narrow that to turn out is to turn 
over —and so uneven and full of pitch-holes, 
that there is neither ease nor comfort in 
sleigh-riding. The road needs widening 
and leveling, and this is best accomplished 
by the use of an implement, made by fast¬ 
ening two heavy logs together in the form 
of a Y, to be drawn over and through the 
snow with oxen. 

The way for the oxen should be prepared 
by treading and shoveling if necessary, and 
the lightest cattle placed first, as they are 
best able to make their way through the 
snow. Passing once or twice in this way, 
will press down the snow of a width suffi¬ 
cient for turning out, and fill up and smooth 
down the little valleys and mountains of the 
snow drifts. 

Western Pennsylvania. —An intelli¬ 
gent friend thus writes us concerning mat¬ 
ters interesting to farmers, under date of 
Erie, Pa, Dec. 26:—“We have about two 
feet of snow. I fear it will smother the 
wheat where there is a large growth.— 
Wheat looked poor here in the fall. The 
dry weather prevented it from growing, and 
at the same time the wire-worm was more 
numerous than I ever knew it before.— 
They have destroyed full one half of one 
field for me. This wheat was sown after 
barley—the barley sown on clover sod, 
plowed but once, and that in the fall. I 
have seen it stated, that to sow buckwheat 
would drive the wire-worm from the soil. I 
think I will have to turn buckwheat farmer.” 


MANURING AND COMPOSTING. 

Farmers are generally aware that the 
provision of an abundance, and a well cho¬ 
sen variety of food is indispensable to the 
health and thrift of their domestic animals. 
If they know that similar provision is equal¬ 
ly important to the health and growth of 
those plants which nourish animals, they do 
not exercise the same provident care in the 
case. What unassisted soils produce, in 
very numerous instances, is gleaned off from 
year to year, till the fields are left in a bar¬ 
ren waste. In an economical and moral 
point of view, this is little less faulty than 
would be the confinement of a bullock on 
a small area of land insufficient for sup¬ 
port, and the abandonment of him to starve 
when the herbage was consumed. The 
earth is, indeed, rich in resources for the 
supply of innumerable creatures; left in 
its natural state it will never deteriorate; but 
when managed by men, when they choose 
to nurture only certain classes of animals, 
and cultivate only certain plants for their 
support, then the law of compensation must 
be respected. 

In every region of early settled country, 
and on almost every farm, a treasure of rich 
deposite can be found sometimes on the 
headlands made by careless cultivators, and 
always in swamps, where'the operations in 
nature have been conveying earthy and 
vegetable substances ever since the crea¬ 
tion. To these sources farmers should 
look chiefly for the supply of food for their 
plants. With diligence in the necessary 
labor, we believe enough will be found for 
a succession of generations, and none need 
send to Africa for guano, except fanciful 
farmers. 

The business of composting manure, one 
of the most important in which farmers en¬ 
gage, is reducible to no set of general and 
invariable rules, but must be governed in 
view of the materials employed, the texture 
of the soil where it is applied, and the kind 
of plants which we. wish to cultivate.— 
There is, however, one rule which we think 
ought to be invariably observed. The prin¬ 
cipal ingredient in the compost heap should 
form a contrast to the quality of the soil on 
which it is to be spread. The observance of 
this rule will produce a gradual mixture of 
soils, which often proves highly beneficial 
without the addition of manure. 

There is in this country very general 
neglect of one highly useful article in the 
compost heap—green vegetable matter.— 
An abundance of it is every year decaying 
on the borders of the fields, and in swamps; 
but we do not recollect that in any state¬ 
ment, mention has been made cf the con¬ 
version of a large quantity of it into ma¬ 
nure, before the present year.— Boston 
Cultivator. 

A GREAT ROOT GROWER. 

The December number of the American 
Agriculturist, gives a short account of some 
of the operations of Charles B. Calvert, 
Esq., of Maryland, on his farm called Riv- 
ersdale, about seven miles from Washington, 
D. C. It would seem by these statements 
that Mr. Calvert is king of the root grow¬ 
ers in the United States. The Agricultu¬ 
rist says that his farm is a sandy loam, and 
has been very severely cropped and greatly 
reduced in fertility, until he undertook the 
renovation system. His turnip crop last 
year was 25,000 bushels upon thirty acres. 
That amounts to 833^ bushels to the acre. 
Our own farmers could raise turnips as 
largely to the acre as this crop, but too 
many of them have imbibed the idea that 
they are of very little value when raised, 
and so they neglect the culture. We have 
often urged their culture, and have com¬ 
pared them to grass, and have always con¬ 
sidered them as solidified grass, or grass 
made into a solid state on purpose for green 
food for stock during our long winters.— 
From other statements in this same journal, 
we see that Mr. Calvert is making our name 
a true one by the mode in which he feeds 
out his turnips, using them entirely as grass, 
and giving his cattle no hay at all, while 
feeding them out In this way, he uses up 
this enormous crop. 

He keeps eighty cows, says the Agricul¬ 
turist, “mostly Durhams, besides other 
stock. The turnips are cut up with a root 
cutter, some twelve hours before feeding 
time, and sprinkled with salt and bran.— 
The salt entirely prevents any unpleasant 
taste in the milk. At the same time a 
quantity of cornstalks are cut or rather 
ground fine, and these are fed to the cows, 
mixed with the turnips, at the rate of two j 
bushels of stalks to one of turnips, a day. 
Upon this food without any hay, the cows 
are kept all winter, and give milk all the 
time.” 

He is thus enabled to sell large quanti¬ 
ties of hay, which by hauling it into Wash¬ 
ington, seven miles, brings him from $15 to 
$20 per ton. 

We believe the greatest root grower in 
Maine is Capt. Bryant, of Dexter. We 
have not heard what the amount of his crop 
is this year. He raises the ruta baga prin¬ 
cipally, and feeds them out mostly to sheep. 
—Maine Farmer. 

The earth is always frozen to the idle 
husbandman. 


N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society will 
be held at the Capitol, in Albany, on the 3d 
Wednesday, 15th of January. Premiums 
will be awarded on Farms, Essays, Dairies, 
Butter,Cheese, and farm products generally; 
and an Exhibition of Fruits will be held at 
the Society’s Rooms. 

It is desired that there should be an ex¬ 
tensive competition for the premiums offer¬ 
ed by the Society; and a full representation 
of farmers from every county in the State". 

THE PLOW WITHOUT A HOLDER. 

Mr. Editor: —Your Saccarappa Corres¬ 
pondent, who designates himself “ An In¬ 
terested Reader,” is desirous of knowing 
more in reference to the match of the plows 
without a holder, which came off at North¬ 
ampton, on the 9th of October last. I 
would just say, the quantity of land plowed 
without a holder, was the eighth of an acre, 
the same in dimension as those lots which 
were turned in the ordinary way; the fur¬ 
row, seven inches deep and a foot wide, the 
same also; the teams, the same that had 
been used in the regular match, with the 
plowmen attending, the same. The plows 
of three sizes, were not large, and were 
those that had swept the board at North¬ 
ampton the year before, as well as won the 
premiums at the present meeting, and all of 
Prouty & Mears’ make. In this demonstra¬ 
tion, no extra preparation had been made, 
nothing extra being done to secure a greater 
steadiness of draught, but all was open and 
above board, for as the plows were construct¬ 
ed to go alone on principle, there was no 
management practised or found necessary. 
The pace the teams kept up was so quick 
that one of the Committee requested that 
they might be put at the usual gait, to show 
that whether slow or quick, the work was 
as well and effectually performed, in the 
articles of cutting and turning, as it could be 
done by the most expert plowman. The 
two last furrows of the lands were left un¬ 
turned, as the plowmen had not been 
accustomed to change the clevis from left 
to right, and vice versa, else, they also 
might have been finished as easily as any 
others had been. But this feat had long 
ago been done by the same plows when 
properly set, by persons understanding their 
business. A farmer in New Jersey pur¬ 
chased a 5^-, but his plowman came to him 
and complained he could not make the 
plow go, any how he could fix it; and 
while he was showing the way she would 
fail o turn the furrow, the team started, 
when the owner desired the man not to 
touch the plow, which proceeded across the 
field, a very large one, and turned the most 
perfect furrow imaginable! after which, 
nothing pleased the plowman so much as to 
exhibit this peculiarity to every passer-by, 
by leaving the handles and pretending to 
pick up sticks, or stones, or weeds. 

Now, it may be asked, “ Of what use is 
it for a plow to go alone, seeing that a per¬ 
son must attend to turn it out and in at the 
ends of the land ?” to which I reply, much; 

I now send a lad of fourteen to plow, and 
put the plowman to labor where his strength 
is required, besides which, it affords proof 
positive that the plow is scientifically con¬ 
structed, and must, therefore, follow the 
horses the more easily—two items which 
will be properly appreciated by every prac¬ 
tical man in the country, I guess. If “An 
Interested Reader” will procure one of these 
plows, he will find that it will add about 25 
per cent, interest to his profits at the end of 
the year.— Cor. Boston Cultivator. 

Transporting Seeds. — The Chinese 
method of packing seeds for distant trans¬ 
portation, is to put ,them in small bottles, 
with the ashes of rice chaff. They allege 
that if this be omitted, small maggots are 
hatched during the voyage which destroy 
the seed. This ash or any other, if not 
too strong, we presume acts in two ways; 
1st, as an absorber for any moisture which 
may be present, and 2nd, as an alkali to 
destroy the latent eggs or larvae of any in¬ 
sects. _ _ _ 

Calf Louse. —It is not a little singular 
in a physiological point of view, that there 
should be a peculiar pedicular parasite ap¬ 
propriated to the calf; yet such appears to 
be the case, although the creature is by no 
means common. It is very like the ox- 
louse, Ilcematopinus curgsternus, but com¬ 
paratively narrower, and having two rows 
of dusky spots on the abdomen. It is 
termed Ilcematopinus vitali, or louse of the 
calf. _ _ 

Preserving Lard. —Take lard in the 
leaf, excluding all bloody or lean pieces, 
then salt it down as you would pork; using 
about as much salt as for pork. When 
wanted for use, try out enough lard to last 
a few weeks. This mode is communicated 
by a gentleman who has had much experi¬ 
ence in this business, and he prefers this 
mode as the lard keeps perfectly sweet 
through the year.— N. E. Farmer. 

The Hen-coopers down east buy ready 
made “Straw Hen’s Nests,” for their Shang- 
hae and China chickens. A bird what 
cannot make her own nest cannot do much 
toward filling one, we opine. 
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I A 0 r t k m 11« r R l. r a f s h r> be M, fulIy t 

) f veloped, and thus brought about this result; 

| = f •• • - ’ but put ignorance and folly at work in this 

I I A CHAPTE R 0N tree to prune out its branches as it is gen- 

I j Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — The follow- era hy done, and the quantity of its fruit 
I /ng may contain something interesting to borne annually for the next ten years would 
)/ your numerous readers. n °t be worth mentioning—besides, the tree 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending December 24, 1850. 


PREPARATION OF FLAX COTTON, 

Knowing some of the difficulties of clean¬ 
ing flax, we suspected that the accounts 
which had been promulgated in the British 
papers, respecting Chevalier Clausin’s dis¬ 
covery, were somewhat over-colored. We 


your numerous readers. n °t be worth mentioning—besides, the tree . To Thomas Bra R£’ of West M,lton ’ Ohio, for expressed such an opinion two weeks ago, of cream tartar in warm water - stir well and 

Many directions have been given on the would look like the sad remains of an ill ‘ ^ b ““ -ised a little, add 

, • / t ■ , , 7 , spent life after a hard winter. The best r n u * wi j . n , we nave received some foreign one ounce of pulverized cochineal. Incor- 

subject of pruning orchards, but nothing B . To Ge0 ' , B “ rnb “ m ' of I-hdadelphia, Pa., for papers one of which “The Glasgow Sat- porate well then two ounces muriate of tin. 

that I have seen comes up to what I con- cmenon 10 J u % e D Y 1S tllls - as Ion g as improvement m dampening paper for copying urday Post,” claims the invention for a Mr. Stir well. When it boils- add odd nm,nd 
sider to be correct in the particulars. In 7 0U1 ' trees continue to beai fair crops of p Burridae of Jersev Citv N t f ^ a 7 k ( a Yankee name, truly,) of of yarn or cloth, previously wet. Move it 

performing this work we should have j?°°. et them alone , and when they improved means for p reve ntingback-lash in the seemsTbtained apatent^n June^l sTaV* a few limes > then stir it slowly 

some object in view, and not go to work at and find out the cause—t may fecd molionof machine , U,e niodurtLn of *e material l-l ’ i ^ tWC , n ‘ 7 “'“I 08 '' and theIlri ” se “ 

random. I have known farmers to prune % br ™* ° f . IP™** « “» «*«• TW J.retol, Dariiug, of Cmcian.u, Ohio, for and ‘“tie he p rc °°“ " d ^ “ * *- *• 

their apple trees in such a way as to destroy Tbls lnd f n .‘T, ate sIashlng to b,ln S about i-P™™me„t. iu hydraulic blower, duced sam ^ cs which wcre on ^ Orange Coiou-The pith of sumach 

three-fourths of the bearing wood, and all ° ne , re , sult , 1S . bke a P b y sician Y machiner7 ' 11 * ak » ‘hat Mr. Slants W,U ^ a beaut,ful ° ra "g e tba ‘ ^ not fade. 

. b ... • kind of medicine for the Clirft of all disfiRSPs po cment m vats ‘ or tanning hides. nrocess is sunerinr tn Ant nf Dnnlrmio o„ri MARnnvfWnn_ -, , 


the reason they could give was, that * the ’ kl . nd ° f med j cine for the cure of a11 diseases, To Chag> w _ HawkeSi of Bost ™ Ud woman s ana — y^H—j^quu parts of redwood 

, 7 , ,7,. . j „ without studying the diagnosis of any. movimimt. m Olausen s, inasmuch as his preparation is of and logwood steeped in brass and set with 

darned trees wanted trimming, anyhow T . & ° J provements in printing presses. mpKamtn» Roi ii tY a • ilnrvt n,;ii ,i „ 0 „ i 

a j i r i , j , , , \ , In pruning to get rid of sprouts from To John Jones, of Clyde N. T. for aDDaratus a nature that it beautifies the flax, giv- alum, will dye a beautiful maroon for hose 

and seemed delighted to think that they , , . « ,. . , , r mg it a fine gloss, like silk, and animalizes and other woolen goods 

Til ,-u i , around the bcOSe and larger limbs of aDple for operating window blinds and their slats. .i . i b .. . • j ’ . i , guuut.. 

had done the work so effectually-wheu m . , ., » T„ Wm. D. Mayfield, of Elktoo, Ky„ for to- ! ’ 80 that f 11 ™. 11 '? m,xed "j 11 ! 1 slik OT ™I. To mend WaisruiuDS—Wheu a shirt 

fact, by their ignorance and folly, they had ’ } . , J' ‘ f provement in attachments to pumps, for avitatin? ^ f an be dyed m the same fabric as good a 0 r waistband becomes worn on t.bD pA™* 


darned trees wanted trimming, anyhow ,” 
and seemed delighted to think that they 
had done the work so effectually—when in 


In pruning to get rid of sprouts from To John Jones, of Clyde, N. Y., for app 
around the base and larger limbs of apple for operating window blinds and their slats. 

. _ _ ° 1 * rn \\T — (V/T H .1J o tml. . -rr 


done mischief to the trees that would not ^ 8 1WW uu , Ui lUC SCttSUU 1S WiU aUVHU ' the surface of the water in the well. ~ “ 

be overcome by years of natural growth. C . ec ’ an ^ ou see nomore them from To Henry Mellish, of Walpole, N. H., for im- . . . f - -- UIC i. 

„ T , , , . .. that source; but cut them off early if large provement in instruments for vaccinating. e may justly inter, that if it is such a grand . _ 

Butas I before stated we should have and they will prove to be in most cases hy- To John C. Parry, of Pittsburgh, Pa , for im- discovery-“a discovery,” as the London “«°°d to 

an object in view, viz: First—to promote i i , A c J proved method of loosening metallic cores from papers have stated, “which was to cut into vive mu caucoes, delaines, shawls and other 

the regular growth of trees newly set. The dra headed-hve will spring out where you hollow casting, the cotton trade,” (some of our own, like- gannent^mwhich thewhitefigurehasbe- 

nlan shmild hp> tn cut mit all < 5 ncb wonrl as cut one - In all cases large limbs should ro James Shaw, of Providence, R. I., for im- wise;) we would have heard more about it cotae soiled. It makes a cherry color, more 

plan should be to cut out all such wood as be allowed to remai for b ^ ^ off provement m portfolio, befor ' thi more iall when we con . or less bright according to the strength ; 

is not needed when the tree becomes older, woundg are made ^ cannot g heal> ^ w J d ° ^sider how high the frice o? cotton has been * not bear washing with soap, & but 

and the growth should be confined to the WQod d cavities are formed in which meats in looms for wSg fig^d faSri™ P " for year. If it was true that flax costs vei Y ^ 

few branches that are to remain during its , accumulates and rmnnin, n r To J - N - Walk ^ of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im- could be raised > leaned, and spun as cheap Soda Cake.— 1 pint of su ff ar, 2 Quarts 


plan should be to cut out all such wood as , T . Z proveme uhr S’’ vT 0 neara more aoout it 

. , , 11 ,,., ,, be allowed to remain, for in cutting them off H ^ Q m p L 1 before this, more especially when wecon- 

is not needed when the tree becomes older, , , ,, , , ° . , To S. T. Thomas, of Lowell, Mas,, &, Ed- cLW LirvU ^ l , 

and the orowth should bo confined to W0Und . 8 ^ made that Cann0t hea ^ the ward Everett, of Lawrence, Ms^s., for improve- 
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few branches that are to remain during its ,, , J , , , . . To J N Walker of Cincim.n*i rmio 

... T the water accumulates and remains, or is „„ 0 ; 01 V 1 j CinuatJ ’ Uhl0 > for im 

life. In most cases we see young trees with Al , . , . . . , provement m mills for grinding. 

crowded heads and remain in that situation a en U P J e ^ rcu a 10 . n 0 t e sa P’ and To G - faring, of Stamford, Conn., for im 

. . . . . . , actually poisons the constiution of the tree P rovemeilt 111 hot-air lurnace, 

for years, when in fact that excess should , . To S R Wiimot of t e • 

i , . . by its acid qualities, derived from the de- nr zZf,’ ,• of Lafayette, Ind., for im 

be taken out at the begmmng, and early in , . . . provement in machines for weighing, grains 

. , „ ... 6 ? . . J . caved wood in the cavitv. 8 

spnng before the leaves put forth. Anoth- 4 -—-- 

/ v? , ■ • 1 r 11 , . , Isaac Hildreth. ARTESIAN WELL. 

er object in pruning should be to create a Blg stream PoJnt> N . Dec . ^ le50 _ 

free growth of wood m newly set grafts.— ----—-- A Paris correspondent of the Nationa 

This operation requires some skill or judg- ' 

ment in its proper performance, and this 
should invariably be done early in the 
spring—before the buds swell if possible- 
The branches should not all be cut off the 
first season, but enough should remain to 
elaborate by their leaves the sap of the 
tree; by this means it will continue healthy; 
also, if too many branches are cut off at once 
too much growth is forced into the grafts 
—more than the tender wood can support 
—and they are apt to be blown off by the 
high winds that occur during the summer; 
when this happens the trees are ruined,— 
and no skill can restore them. If a growth 
of sprouts spring out from the lower limbs 
and bodies, they should not be disturbed 
durbg their summer growth, because that || surface. The water—clear as crystal 

is caused by au excess of sap in the tree Ilf r /Y>\ r~? s a temperature of sixty-six Fahren- 

and are necessary for its elaboration, but 1 \ ’ X X \ £“> ‘f Cbarg f d W j th ^ 

i m i , , 1\ \ /V I tt is calculated that the annual product will 

they should be cut oft at the second spring |\ \ b j be upwards of 6,600,000 lbs. per annum, 

pruning. According to my best judgment increasing the royal revenue by 300,000 

as much as four different yearly operations florins, after deducting all expenses. 

should be bestowed on each newly grafted THE &EEAT SNOWBALL. ---- 

tree before the grafts are capable of tak- (^mum macrocepalum.) NEW MASHING APPARATUS. 

ing the whole growth to themselves. This is one of the fine hardy shrubs Mr. Joseph Wright, of Waterloo N Y 
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, • To J. N. Walker, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im- could be raised > cleaned, and spun as cheap Soda Cake .—1 pint of sugar, 2 quarts 
8 provement in mills for grinding. as cotton, it would supersede it, but we do of flour, 2 teaspoonsful of soda, 4 teaspoons- 

nd To G. E. Waring, of Stamford, Conn., for im- n °f believe that it can, and will not until ful of cream tartar, butter size of two ep-p-s 

. ee provement m hot-air lurnaces. we see the thing done—and the goods sel- and a quart of sweet milk. If sour milk is 

le- P Jem; o u^lif,rwStoStoi 0rim ' ^„ g lrilh those mad<! of used put more soda. Rub the soda and 

_ g gg s ton .—Set. American. cream tartar into the flour then rub the but- 

ARTESIAN WELL. Nkw L * i t<3r tben add tbe otber P a Hs, with a 

-■ rmt in Fniufn 4 t ^ ?tt bas b . een taken g rat ed nutmeg and a little more flour, and 

A Paris correspondent of the National pose( i entirely of °fur & *”5 bake . m a < l mck oven - made of white 

Integer saysThe famous Artesian P ° WdeKd 

ZhWn^f D ’ m Batavia, commenced The article is lighter, softer, firmer and To makegood Wheat PANCAKES.-Rub 

wfiirih h d d hlC 4 WaS / e f red warmer tban aa y other material ever worn two ^aspoonfuls of soda into a quart of flour 

would have to be abandoned as a failure, M a cover ing to the human body. It is stlrnn g briskl y’ eno ^g b *our milk to make 

TheCwn^rioc^rTr 1 ! , rCSU tS ' the P erfected idea l of cloth. The softest a batter - Cream improves it. Buttermilk 

hldS f a saline valley, nine satin is harsh to the touch; and the finest is not so good as sour milk. The griddle 

el of the Baltic^ea 7 ' °Last June°the^ boring c< S r8e » compared with this bean- should be P rett 7 -Religious Recorder. 

had reached a depth of eighteen hundred wh^lf b f f 1 18 made into foth composed -- 

and thirty-seven feet, and feveral layers of 7 ° f fur ^ and _ of P art Sllk and fur. ^ German Yeast.-T he yeast prepared by 

salt, separated by a strata of granite, had THE CHARMS ~OF ltfp -™ Hungarians will keep a whole twelve- 

been traversed, when carbonic acid gas, fol- _ ' month. During the summer they boil a 

lowed again by granite, was found. Final- There are a thousand things in this °J wh ® ate “ bran and bo ps in wa- 

ly, on the 12 th inst, at a depth of two thou- world to afflict and sadden—but oh! how decoctl ° n 13 n °t long in ferment- 

sand and sixty-seven feet, perseverance was many that are beautiful and good The W m ! haS - taken P Iace tlie y 

rewarded by complete success. A violent world teems with beauty-wffh objects b ^ ow ' n a ^ffident portion of bran to form 
explosion burst away the scaffolding built which gladden the eye and warm the heart ^ P f te ’ wblch the y 

\ t0 facilitate the operations, and a column of We might be happy if we would. There Hu? h° ^ ^ afte ^ ward dned b y 

^ water four and a half inches in diameter are illslhat we cannol es^Mhe approach WaDt + ed for US6> i they 

spouted forth to the height of 98 feet above of disease and death, of misfortune the a ^ e broken > anxi boiling water is poured up- 
the surface. The water—clear as crystal sundering of earthly ties, and the canker 2?;,, , 8t °°“ a P ro P er time, the 

-is of a temperature of sixty-six Fahren- worm of grief, bu/a vast majority of tbe f,“5, T Jf n de< j ante f and 1S ln , a bt T state for 
heit, and is abundantly charged with salt evils which beset us might be avoided.— !/; 3 a hre f f d -~ Johnson s Encyclopie- 
It is calculated that the annual product will The course of intemperance, interwoven as ° " d ricu urc - 
be upwards of 6,600,000 lbs. per annum, it is with all the ligaments of society, is one w ~ ^ 

increasing the royal revenue by 300,000 which never strikes but to destroy. There Washing Directions—From the Soap 

florins, after deducting all expenses. is not one bright page upon the record of — Caicos, a nd other goods not printed 


as much as four different yearly operations . . florins, after deducting all expenses. is not one bright pa^e upon the record of ^ AN - —Calicos, and other goods not printed 

should be bestowed on each newly grafted THE GKEAT CATERED SNOWBALL. ---its progress—nothing to shield it from the witb f ast colors ’ shou l d be washed in a 

tree before the grafts are capable of tak- r Viburnum ™™cepalum.) NEW MASHING APPARATUS. heartiest execration of the human race. - ^ eak sads ’ usin 8 ' none bu t the best bar soap. 

ing the whole growth to themselves. This is one of the fine hardy shrubs Mb. Joseph Wb.oht, of Waterloo, N. Y, I V s ' 10 S ld ff*-* must ” ot - D °j ^wet soatoi should'to b ,s 

Our next object should be to benefit the brol 'S bt from China, a few years ago, by has invented and taken measures to secure let friendship, cLirTtynnTpuritTand kind- w “ ter ’ until T uite free of suds. Never 

crop of fruit growing on the trees. Now Mr. Fortune, the collector of the London “ improvement in ness mark the intercourse between man and wri ng nor twist any woolen garment, to free 

certainly the different varieties of apple re- Horticultural Society. Mr. Downing rec- ber of mirts- nnp i« to S ° a , n ^ ra ‘ man. We are too selfish, as if the world lfc of ^ water; but foM and gently press out 

quire a little variation in the manner of commends it “ as likely to prove exceeding- for mashing along with hot wate^fo St WaS made for us alone - How much hap- ad that will flow easy and then.hang it up- 

pruning. Some trees grow with what is ly ornamental, and quite hardy in the lafi- P- we be were we to labor Je ouT th°e 

termed a besom top; with others tbe fruit tude of New York.” He states in the Hor- inside of a small cylinder with revolving GoThal bfosled*^ with S i°° d L T the lower edges once or twice^ Whend^ 

is grown on spurs, which surround the t i cu J tunst ’ ( from wbich we tak e also the bea ^ er8 mside, according to the speed of the not a]1 dark _ There ig suns ^ “ er y or nearly so, shake, whip, or pull the article 

limbs. We will, for instance take a R I. cut >) tbat > uit was foun d growing in the . 1 ^ m J x tbe “ eal> where-in the sky, upon the earth-there to ex P and U to its ful1 size aad prevent the 

Greening tree. No pruning, except to cut g ardens ab out Chusan, China, where it tb i s ’ tbc hopper° has a revolving bottom would be in “ ost hearts, if we would look natural tendency to full up which wool has. 

out diseased branches or such as interfere ^ orms a sbrub or tree 20 feet high. It with receiving and cut-off cups, which work arou . nd us ' } be s t°rms die away, and a 

can benefit this fruit, because that which fl° wer s every year in May—producing its in unison with the revolving beaters, so that b . n 8 “ sun ^mnes out. bummer drops her _ To Toughen New Earthen Ware.— It 

grows in the shade is equally as good if not enormous clusters, which equal those of the the feed is alwa y 3 in proportion to the mix- ? rtb ’ V hicb 13 v , er y ' s abad Pj an to put new earthen ware into 

beWer than that which gcows in the sun, * ^| W - ‘ Guc.dev Rose,- *-*£*-* 

and pruning only has a tendency to make m P urlt y color > and far eclipses them in and it delivers the mixed substances ?? Ven ; Murm ^ r not at a bein S so boun ti- where it will heat model ately to the boiling 

the apples coarse in texture and more acid. Slze and beauty. Each blossom is more into a large cooler with revolving agitators ’ and we can lve ba PP ier tban we do. point, and then be permitted to cool again. 
With the besom topped trees the fruit is tban an incb across > and tbe clusters measure to cool as rapidly as possible. The appa- MAN AND WOMAN Th ’ S P rocess g r . eatl y promotes the tough- 

mostly grown on the ends of the branches- 8 °r 1 ° inches in diameter. The leaves ratus has been pronounced a most excellent Ar .-— ' ness and durability of common earthen ware, 

this peculiarity brings the limbs in a hori- are re g ula rly oval, with short petioles 3 improvement— Sci. Am. uAi v'Twif ? Marvelous and which is generally objectionable for domes- 

i ■ 8 . Ds m a norl • i „ y, . , . , P , J ---Matchless Model of Mechanism, a Mutable tic uses, on account of its fragility. The 

, j or roopmg position, and consequent- j . iT t) ‘ ouns es in e open bor- Great Railroad Tunnel. —The Wheel- Mass of Mirth and Misanthrophy; Merry glazing on this kind of ware will remain un- 

. ~ C il i /ill * i * . Mirlof MAiivninn MAnvnf.il A f i, 1 . X If.' il. . 1 lb/. IvaIK _ r l .11* 1 r 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


ly they are apt to become too thick.— aer ln tiie 6ame s °u as the common Snow- ing Gazette of the 16th, in speaking of the Midst Mourning, Mournful Midst Mirth.— injured by the boiling of a handful of rye 

The Juneating, Yellow Bell Flower, Priestly ball, and M. Van Houtte considers it one great tunnel of the Baltimore and Ohio Man Mars his Mundane Mission by Mixing or wheat bran be added to the water, and 

and Northern Spy, belong to this class tbe most beautiful additions lately made Railroad, says:—We have received from ln Monstrous Mummeries, Mindless of the prepare it to withstand successfully, and for 

and all fruit growers are aware nf tL* aJ. to tbe sbru bbery.” the contractors full reports of the result of Meeh Motions of ^his Mighty Master, Madly a long time, the action of acid or salt— Sel. 

fpDtivp mialitv nf fLTx i f w - operations upon the great tunnel on the Misprising his Mild and Moderate Mandates, --- 

focUve quality of the apples of the above. Drip in Frames and Pm.-There is, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and we can- Mid tbe Manifold Manifestations of the Mul- Dry Feet _ We win Lriye Qur readpis a 

kinds when grown on old trees; but a ju- P g obab ]^’ no cause so injurious in its effects, not forbear expressing our asonishment at tiplied Mercies Meted out by his Maker.- re cipTfor^ mdZ b^Tts 

dicious thinning out of the bearing branch- ® s P ecia % at tbl s time of the year, as drip the result The entire distance driven in Muse, then, Misguided Mortal on the Mag- j s Y P onh more tban 0 su b 3C rmtion nrico 

es will obviate this defect and cause the a P lant babl ^ons, but more especially in by the shafts in the space of about five nitude of thy Misdemeanors; Mind not the 0 Ty pe“ on who ^ 

fruit to grow fair ao-ain The operation of S wu" 4 - Grea f Care must be montbs is 5 ’ 8 84 feet, and of that 494 was Meretricious of Malevolent Ministers, but geneKTnetrates The oles of 

pruning^ benefit the fruit sLIdbe^- d fen from the 5tli of November to the 4th Merit the Meed of a Merciful Messiah. e^wet^ 

formed about the time that it sets This fects - Various schemes have been dovi ^ 0 ,. ecembe r, inclusive. It is truly extra- W.— Woman.— Woman, Who Whilsome easily dried. To render the sole impervious 

that all trees of this clL^^TotTbl \ wS 

pruned yearly. Excessive abuse in taking side; but the grand preventive is oood 1 Fnt -\WWAr IN ?pl- 0N IN f ° F a Was ‘ e ; and We ’ lending our Way thro’ outer soles of the boots. This simple pro- 

off the bearing wood from our apple trees zing, and such an inclination of r Vi u xr 1 ' )^ l iam ^ bl pps, of I arming- the Wilderness, Would Waft our Wailings cess will insure dry feet without making the 

thereby destroy^ their fiLt beal!or « ^Uend fte F TT"? a me ^ d of a P' to the Winds and Waves. Woman! With- boot clumsy. We have tried the experi- 
ganization h fl c hr & - f i ° ly, before it has time to rnlLw intn a P > n & a machine to the hydrant in such a out thy Winsome Ways, Wealth Were ment, and would advise all whose soles are 

serinf T i ^ “ 0ftU8e ° f K therefore the drip is obslrred tlTli raaaner that mahes use of the pressure Worthless, a Will o’the Wisp. The Witch- afflicted with cold or dampness to do the 

serious loss which cannot be estimated. upon the { t< , ] t ] f V 5, f t * ^ th ® .7^ to a mucb g reater distance ery of thy Wooing Words Works Wonders same.- Yankee Blade. 

We hear of trees that produce enormous fully the T*” 0 ? fire ' en g ine ’ . like the Waving of the Wizard’s Wand; —--- 

quantities of fruit? How is this? I will vat ion, or angle of the glass, raised to the will be made^usTof/ ^s ^ 0^8 ^ i thy . Watcbin g s ] °’ er the Substitute for Soap.—A late French 

answer, that it is because the tree has a carr y in g off pitch. Admission of air, on ev- the greater part of the water not havW ^7 undcd and ,^ V retcbed l V ithstanding our author recommends potatoes, three-fourths 

huge top, and remained in a state of nature drip ’/ nd ^»rt of the fire, and 1 Waddte on th^wle Wril ? ng todei hands’ TLe7sfof‘tlfi 0 s r prevenL“chaS 

for a number of years, consequently the XT* ° CCUrred - ddu«ft“ d lf ^ W ^ * h8e b “‘ ^d 

y delu s e tbe goods m deposit. JY. Y. Globe, still they Welcome and Worship Woman, and healthy. 


A DOMESTIC MEDLEY. 

To Color Scarlet. —'Infuse one ounce 


process is superior to that of Donlon’s and Maroon Color.— Equal parts of redwood 


trees, they should be cut off smoothly, af- r ° Wm ' D ' Ma >’ field > of Blkton, Ky., for im- - t ’ b dyed j n t j ie same f abr j c ^77°’ Po . s, end Wristbands. — When a shirt 
. , ,1 f ,1 . { provement in attachments to pumps, for agitating 1 dn ue u y eQine same labric as good a or waistband becomes worn on the pdo-p 

terthe growth of the season is will advan- the surface of the water in JweT * & color as the animal substance. Asitissix- fold it over and iron it down It^LneaS 
ced, and you will see no more of them from To Henry Mellish, of Walpole, N. H„ for im- teen months 1 sm f tb ® P atent was secured, than it does sewed over. 
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end. Seek, then, you that are learners, a 
master who knows how to train mind, rather 
than one who can impart knowledge, and 
after that has no more that he can do. 


KNOWLEDGE AND MENTAL POWER. 

Samuel Laing, in his Observations on the 
Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848-9, says: 

“ The Continental people have enjoyed, 
in this generation, an educational system 
which brings the whole population through 
Government schools and seminaries, adapted 
to every age, capacity, and station; taught 
by masters trained in normal schools to the 
science of teaching. . . • The results 

of this universal and compulsory educational 
system, from which so many good, well- 
meaning persons expected a speedy mil- 
lenium of moral, intellectual, and social 
improvement and well-being, ha\se not proved 
satisfactory. It has, no doubt, dispelled 
gross ignorance, and has diffused widely the 


ABOU BEN ADEEM. 


BOB-O-LINK OR RICE BIRD. 

Tins migratory species of the bird tribe 
is known from the river Amazon to Labra¬ 
dor, or from the equator to the 54th degree 
of north latitude. This cheerful singing 
bird makes its appearance in the southern 
part of the United States about the middle 
of Marsh or the first of April. He is not 
then fully clad in his nuptial dress, in which 
he is represented in the cut 


BY L. WETHEREM- 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paradise Lost. —By John Milton. —With 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. Edited by Rev. 
James Robert Boyd, author of “ Elements of 
Rhetoric” and “ Eclectic Moral Philosophy.”— 
New York : Baker & Scribner. 1850. 

Paradise Lost needs no praise. As a 
production of the human mind it is, as it 
has long been conceded, a work which has 
no equal in merit, either among the ancients 
or the moderns. 

“ Three poets in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The next in majority ; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go : 

To make a third, she joined the other tvvo.” 

The excellency of this edition of Milton’s 
great poem consists in the copiousness of the 
notes which accompany the text. These 
will aid the reader very much in the study 
of this transcendent work of genius and 
taste. We know of no other edition of Mil- 
ton equal to that edited by Prof. Boyd.— 
This edition has been introduced into the 
Rochester Collegiate Institute, as a text¬ 
book in the study of analysis parsing. For 
sale at D. Hoyt’s bookstore, No. 6 State st. 


Abott Bun A drum (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room,— 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom,— 

An Angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace bad made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“ What writest thou V’ The vision raised its head, 
And, in a voice made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, “ The name of those who love the Ixird ! 
“ And is mine one V’ said Abou. “ Nay, not so," 
Replied the Angel. Al>ou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said : “ I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves my fellow-men.” 

The Angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Having light, we impart it" 


SCHOOL LAW RETURNS. 

The returns of the majorities from the 
several counties of the State, as given for, or 
against, the repeal of the present school-law, 
have been received. According to these, 
seventeen of the fifty-nine counties, have 
given majorities against repeal—and forty- 
two for repeal. The counties giving ma¬ 
jorities against repeal are Kings and Queens, 
on Long Island; Richmond, New-York, 
Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess, Columbia, 
Rensselaer, East of the Hudson river; Rock¬ 
land and Ulster, and Albany on the west 
side; situated near Albany are Schenectady 
and Montgomery; and in Western New 
York, Onondaga, Seneca, and Erie. All 
the others have given majorities for repeal. 
Of those giving majorities against repeal, 
Albany, Rensselaer, New York, Kings, 
Onondaga, Erie, and others have within their 
limits cities, and some of them large cities. 
And other counties there are, whose major¬ 
ities were very much diminished by cities 
and large villages within them: for example,' 
Monroe gave a majority of sixty-eight for 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


of things; into the conveniencies and utili- 
ties of its requirements; but imperiously 
urges its controling passion; the love of 
change. 

Now, if fashion confined itself to the 
dress, equipage, and style of living of its 
votaries, it would be comparatively harm- > 
less. But not content with this, it invades ( 
even the solemn services of the Sabbath, ) 
and exerts its control over the music of i 
the sanctuary. The old and venerated 
tunes that our fathers sung, and those that \ 
elevated our own thoughts and affections ; 
to God in early life, and whose impress < 
still remains upon our hearts, must be giv- < 
en up; must be abandoned, because, for- ; 
sooth, “ they are old-fashioned;” because l 
they “ are not modern;” not such as are ? 
considered “ in fashionable use.” 

Now I enter my protest against all this. ) 
The world may be wiser in some respects, 
than it was in the age of our fathers. But 
this wisdom does not appear, in the selec- ( ; 
tion of the present “ fashionable church ) 
music.” The tunes recently introduced ( 
into our church service, to the exclusion of ; 
those in former use, are, to a great extent, s 

_li_.1_J I., Airvr.Wir o r ft ) 


man in the same station; but his mental 
powers, his judgment, his good sense, his 
acuteness in his own business, his industrial 
habits, his domestic habits, his sense of right 
and wrong, his religious sense, are not so 
well educated. He is, owing to the social 
circumstances in which he lives, less capable 
of self-action, of independent opinion, of 
judging rightly in affairs public or private, 
than the much more ignorant man of the 
same station in England. His knowledge 
and taste in all literary, and especially 
imaginative productions, and in all that ad¬ 
dresses itself to the ear and eye, may be 
much more cultivated; but this school-room 
training, although it adds to his intellectual 
enjoyments, and is, on this account, no doubt 
of the highest value, does not add to his 
energy, perseveranoe, intellectual powers of 
judging and acting rightly, nor to those 
qualifications which make the upright, re¬ 
spected man and useful citizen. For these 
acquirements he must go to a higher school 
than the Prussian gymnasia—to the school 
of life in a free society, in which every man 
may manage his own interests according to 


The male, like the good pioneer, precedes 
his mate in his migration northward, arri¬ 
ving at his farthest boreal residence about 
the beginning of June. It is said that the 
Bob-o-link is found as far west as the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, but not in Oregon. 
The West India Islands furnish a favorable 
winter abode for this bird. When migra¬ 
ting north these birds are said to fly by 
night—and when returning south, by day. 

The meadows and orchards here are us¬ 
ually made vocal by their lively song about 
the 1st of May. They destroy many in¬ 
sects which would otherwise trouble the 
farmer. The rearing of their young being 
their chief business, this does not take place 
until they have crossed the 40th degree of 
north latitude. 

The males as before said arrive a little 
earlier than the other sex—they, the fe¬ 
males, not having, as yet, claimed * their 
rights, to take the lead in this matter. They 
are on their first arrival very humble and 
retiring, as becometh birds of modest attire- 

The mating season is one of great inter- 


A Practical Treatise on Book-Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry—on a New Plan.— 
Containing, I. General Book-keeping, for the 
Use of Farmers, Mechanics, Professional men, 
and other Non-mercantile Persons. II. Retail¬ 
ers’ Book-keeping. III. Merchants’ Book¬ 
keeping. With an Appendix of Definitions, 
Directions, and Practical Forms. For the Use 
of Seminaries and Self-Instructors. ByP. Mac¬ 
Gregor, Accountant and Attorney at Law.— 
New York: Mark II. Newman, & Co. 1850 

The system of Book-keeping by double¬ 
entry, called, originally, Italin book-keeping, 
was taken from the course of algebra, pub¬ 
lished in the fifteenth century by Burgo, at 
Venice, then a great commercial State. It 
was introduced into England in 1569, by 
James Peele. This mode of keeping books 
is now generally practiced by Merchants. 
That of a single entry is used by retailers. 
And a method still less laborious, by far¬ 
mers, mechanics and professional men. All 
three of these plans are presented in this 
work. Some knowledge of book-keeping is 
necessary to all, and to such as have not yet 
acquired any information of this useful arti 
we commend the work here noticed: we 
commend it, also, to teachers, for as a teach¬ 
er, we have found it a good work, where 
we use it as a text-book. For sale at D. 
Hoyt’s bookstore. 

Christianity Revived in the East ; or a Narra¬ 
tive of the work of God among the Armenians of 
Turkey. By H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for For¬ 
eign Missions. New York : Baker & Scrib¬ 
ner. 1850. 

■The author of this book has been con¬ 
nected with the mission to the Armenians 
of Turkey from its first establishment by 
the aforesaid Board of Missions. He claims 
for his narrative, that it is a plain statement 
of facts. Much interesting information con¬ 
cerning this people may be collected by 
reading the book. For sale at Darrow’sJ 
Main st. bookstore. 


46,220 square miles. The seventeen coun¬ 
ties that gave majorities against repeal, con¬ 
tain 7,478 square miles—leaving to those 
that voted for repeal, an area of 38,742 
square miles. 

The whole population of the State accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1840, was 2,603,995. 
Of this aggregate, 1,095,131, or nearly one- 
half of the entire population of the State, 
then resided in the^ aforesaid seventeen 
counties. The State valuation of 1845, was 
set down at $605,646,095. The aforesaid 
seventeen counties, were represented as 
containing $400,896,432; leaving for all the 
other counties, $204,749,663. This shows 
that nearly two-thirds of the property of 
the State is in the seventeen counties which 
have voted for free schools—and let it be 
remembered that these counties cover only 
one-sixth of the territory of the State. Let 
such a bill as that introduced by Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs of Orleans county, during the last 
session of the Assembly, appropriating $800,- 
000 from the State Treasury, for the paying 
of Teachers’ wages, be passed by the Legis¬ 
lature of the State at the next session, and 
all can readily see that these seventeen coun¬ 
ties would be assessed for about two-thirds 
of the sum, which would be about $533,333 
—leaving $266,666 to be raised by the 
remaining forty-two counties. 

The burden of supporting free schools for 
the State can be made to rest chiefly upon 
the cities of the State. It remains now to 
be seen whether this shall be done. The 
rural districts can, if they choose, by their 
representatives, adopt such a law, and the 
cities cannot repeal it. Not so with the 
present law. If it be re-enacted the rural 
districts can, and will repeal it. Wealth is 
in the cities—political'power abides in the 
country. 


ed upon the fences and tree-tops, and some¬ 
times, like the lark, hovering on the wing.— 
The ear of the female bird is ever open 
to the lively song of her lord, who is ever 
as ready to fill it with song as she is cheer¬ 
ful and devoted to the discharge of the pe¬ 
culiar duties of her own nature-assigned 
sphere of action and employment 

The males continue their song during the 
lonely days of incubation and rearing of the 
young, after which, or about the second 
week in July, they begin to lay aside their 
nuptial or pied dress, and appear with a 
plumage very much resembling that of the 
female. In undergoing this change they 
lose their musical powers. 

About the middle of August they col¬ 
lect in flocks and begin their migration to¬ 
ward their southern home. As they pass 
along, they do not refuse to take a little 
rice, though it be the production of slave 
labor. In this they very much resemble 
our good Old England liberty lovers, who, 
though they hate southern slavery, as bad 
as the Bob-o-link does northern, yet do no 
more refuse to buy and manufacture the 
cotton produced by slave labor, than the 
Bob-o-links do to pick a little rice from the 
swamps, while on their journey to Jamaica. 
Necessity and instinct prompt in one case 
— while self-interest and avarice dictate in 
the other. As to which is the more con¬ 
sistent the reader will judge. w. 


honoring God in the song of praise; and 
to engross it, in the contemplation of the 
beauties of the music, and the skill of the 
performance. Of course, their effect is 
entirely foreign to the design of divine 
worship, and a failure in the object of hon¬ 
oring God in the music of his house. 

The accompaniment of the organ, in its 
rich, grand and solemn sounds, with the 
human voice, in tunes adapted to the so¬ 
lemnity and grandeur of its tones, is pro¬ 
bably, the highest possible aid the voice 
can receive, in elevating the heart to God 
in the songs of the sanctuary. But then, 
an Italian air, with its short, varied, and 
rapid notes, and its sudden, frequent, and 
unnatural transition of the female voice, 
from a low note to the highest possible 
pitch, without any intermediate gradations, 
is so unsuited to the gravity, solemnity 
and dignity of the organ, that united, they 
constitute, in my view, a solemn farce. I 
consider the use of such tunes not only in 
bad taste, not only unsuitable and impro¬ 
per in church service, but unpardonably 
wrong—wrong, even if the melody, the 
accordance of the instrument and the 
voice, should be harmonious and sweet; 
wrong, because it diverts the thoughts and 
heart from God, and directs them to the 
beauties of the music, and the skill of its 
execution—wrong, because it frustrates 
the design and object of the song of praise. 
If the desire only is, to hear sweet music, 
to witness, and enjoy in its melody, the 
high and successful efforts of scientific and 
artistic skill, the concert, not the house of 
prayer, is the occasion and the place. 

Is there a humble and devoted Christian, 
who would wish to have sung to him on’ 
his dying bed,one of these modern, “ fash¬ 
ionable,” rapid, sprightly tunes? If not, 
are they a sui'able preparation for the dy¬ 
ing hour? I ask the leaders of our choirs, 
whose province it is, to make selection of 
tunes for the service of the sanctuary, to 
ponder this subject, to view it in all its as¬ 
pects, to consider it in all its bearings, 
and to weigh its importance, in all its in¬ 
fluences, and in all its results. s. 


end.” “These,” he says, meaning the English, 
“ seem the more sensible and rational insti¬ 
tutions ; for, they accomplish what they pro¬ 
fess,” that is to say, give mental power, as 
well as “ habits of application and correct 
reasoning to their students.” The German 
universities fail to accomplish this desirable 
end. And because of this, they are as they 
have been for some time past, the red-hot 
foci of exaggerated theories and speculations 
of almost every kind imaginable. Thus 
instead of being seats of sound and thorough 
mental discipline, these universities have be¬ 
come the fruitful sources of false teaching 
in matters, pertaining both to philosophy 
and religion. 

It is a very easy matter for one who has 
been rightly educated, to acquire knowl¬ 
edge. Exercises, whose end is to give in¬ 
tellectual power, are detested in this age of 
mental excitement If any one, for example, 
desires to learn vocal music, instead of being 
drilled in vocal exercises, which are designed 
both to cultivate and improve the voice, he 
demands at once of his instructor, to be 
taught how to sing tunes—for, as he says, 
he does not wish to spend his time over 
mere vocal exercises. The teacher gener¬ 
ally yields, and the result is, that he who 
might have become, under proper training 
a gobd singer, performs only tolerably well 
—thus both failing to give, and to receive 
that pleasure which a proper course of ed¬ 
ucation would have fitted him both to im¬ 
part and to enjoy. Thus it is with almost 
every other art and science. While this 
course is followed, we ought not to expect 
any but superficial scholars, because if we 
do, we are sure to be disappointed in the 


MAN AND HIS CAPACITIES. 

A man cannot well pass through life 
without becoming aware of the fact, that 
he is not a quadruped, a vegetable, or a 
steam-machine. He finds himself possess¬ 
ed of powers which the other objects in 
question can neither appreciate or approach. 
He can go round the world in ships, trav¬ 
erse it on railways, float above it in balloons, 
and a multiplicity of other things, wise and 
foolish, which are never attempted by quad¬ 
rupeds, plants or steam engines. Neither 
is he content to go on for ever plodding the 
same weary monotonous round; he cannot 
put up with the same kind of dwelling- 
house through interminable generations, as 
bees, wasps, and beavers can. There is a 
development: and yet he is so closely ap¬ 
proached by many of what are called the 
inferior animals in a variety of his proceed¬ 
ings, that some philosophers have declared 
it°to be difficult and impossible to deter¬ 
mine where reason begins and instinct ends. 


THE TULIP. 

The tulip is a native of the Levant and of 
many of the Eastern countries. Though 
common in Persia, it is highly esteemed, 
and considered an emblem of love. Chardin 
tells us, that when a young Persian wishes 
to make his sentiments known to his mis¬ 
tress, he presents her with one of these 
flowers, which, of course, must be the flame 
colored one, with black anthers, so often 
seen in our gardens; as Chardin adds, “ He 
thus gives her to undersand, that he is all 
on fire with her beauty, and his heart 
burned to a coal.” The flower is still highly 
esteemed by florists, and has its place among 
the few named florists’ flowers. Many sup¬ 
pose it to be “ the lily of the Field,” men¬ 
tioned in the Sermon on the Mount, from its 
growing in wild profusion in Syria, from the 
extreme delicacy of the texture of its petals, 
and from the wonderful variety and dazzling 
beauty of its colors. It may be so; and the 
flower acquires from this an interest which 
nothing else could give. 


THE NARROWNESS OF FAME. 

If he that imagines the world filled with 
his actions and praises, shall subduct from 
the number of his ecomiasts all those who 
are placed below the light of fame, and 
who hear in the vallies of life no voice but 
that of necessity; all those who imagine 
themselves too important to regard him, 
and consider the mention of his name as an 
usurpation of their time; all who are too 
much or too little pleased wdth themselves 
to attend to anything external; all who are 
attracted by pleasure, or chained down by 
pain, to unvaried ideas; all who are withheld 
from attending his triumph by different 
pursuits; and all who slumber in universal 
negligence; he will find-his renown strait¬ 
ened by narrow bounds, indeed, and per¬ 
ceive that no man can be either venerable 
or formidable, but to a small part of his 
fellow-creatures.— Johnson. 


Items of Philosophy. —When God gives 
his assistance, malice has no power; and 
when he does not give it, labor is in vain. 

Whatever may be the obstacles which 
ignorance, prejudice, and envy oppose to 
the true principles of an art, yet we ought 
never to be deterred from propagating them. 
The sun does hot cease to shine because its 
light hurts the eyes of night-birds. 

To Adam, Paradise was home; to the 
good, among his descendants, home is Par¬ 
adise. ____ 

Quarrels would never last long if the 
fault were on one side only. 


Cherish the tender bud3 of pity, and 
they will bloom with benevolence. 
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[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

GLEANINGS AND FANCIES. 

A man may possess a high degree of re¬ 
finement, large stores of knowledge, and 
even a well disciplined'mind, but if he is 
destitute of energy, which may be termed 
resolution of soul, he is like a watch with¬ 
out a main-spring—beautiful, but inefficient, 
and unfit for service. That employment, 
upon which is stamped the impress of a liv¬ 
ing and energetic soul, will do honor to any 
man, in any place, or in any age. 

“ Resolution,” says a writer, y a “ is omnip¬ 
otent.” If we will but solemnly determine 
to make the most and the best of all our 
powers and capacities, and to this £end 
“ seize and improve even the shortest in¬ 
tervals of possible action and effort,” we 
shall find there is no limit to our advance¬ 
ment A man who is deeply in earnest, 
acts upon the motto of the pickaxe on the 
old seal—“ I will find a way, or I will malce 
one.” Bonaparte, being told on the eve 
of battle that circumstances were against 
him, replied— “ Circumstances! I make or 
control circumstances, not bow to them.”— 
Let each and all take the motto of an an¬ 
cient philosopher, “Higher—still higher!” 
and we shall surmount all the obstacles in 
our pathway to success. Ho who resolves 
on any great end has scaled the chief bar¬ 
rier in accomplishing his design, and he who 
grasps the idea of self-cultivation, will find 
that thought a burning and living fire with¬ 
in him, prompting him “ onward and up¬ 
ward” to the acme of knowledge, light and 
understanding. 

How often do we hear the ejaculation, 
“ I can’t, I’ve not the means, nor the oppor¬ 
tunity to advance my mental culture.” To 
all such we would say, create the circum¬ 
stances and the circumstances will create 
the means. Embrace every opportunity 
which may present itself for the advance¬ 
ment of the man mental, moral, and phys¬ 
ical ; and though at times you may be ready 
to give up in despair, place your eye on the 
goal—meet the impediments with a “joy¬ 
ous, no surrender,” and when the task is 
finkWl you can congratulate yourself with 
the thought that victory is yours. 

Let the despairing look back at the lives 
and times of some of the most talented and 
educated men the world has ever produced. 
Linnaeus, the founder of the science of 
botany, was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Sweden; Holcraft, author of the “ Critic’ 
and other works, and Gifford, for years 
the editor of the London Quarterly Review, 
both of whose writings were the admiration 
of the literary world, were sons of Crispin; 
Rogbr Siierman, of whom Jefferson ob¬ 
served, that “ he never said a foolish 
thing,” a knight of the bench ; Frank¬ 
lin, the philosopher and the printer—are 
landmarks on the shores of time, pointing 
out to us what may be accomplished by 
dint of perseverance, and whisper in our 
ears the talismanic word “Excelsior.” 

In the promotion of self-culture let not 
an inordinate self-interest take a part. Be 
men in the broadest sense of the term.— 
Selfishness is the great enemy to the com¬ 
mon weal; it perverts all right, confounds 
all order, destroys all convenience and com¬ 
fort of society. The frame of our nature 
speaks that man was not made for himself 
alone. We shall find man if we contem¬ 
plate him, too noble a being to have been 
designed merely to satisfy his own ends, 
and single gratifications; his endowments 
are too excellent, his capacities too large, 
fo f so mean and narrow purposes. “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another.” Remember, 

“The drying of a single tear has more 

Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.” 

. Nonpariel. 

Roclicster, December 1850. 


Strength in Weakness. —A man who 
undertakes to injure a woman, in America, 
gets a downfall, himself; which shows the 
same provision of Providence, for the pro¬ 
tection of the weak, that is shown in the 
following account of the weave-bird of India: 

“ This pretty creature thus contrives to 
elude its enemy, the squirrel. It weaves its 
nest of hay, closely intertwined, and in form 
like a steeple hive, with many winding pas¬ 
sages, round the various mouths of which 
are formed pent-houses or rims to carry off 
the rain. This structure is suspended by a 
thread so slender that the squirrel, however 
wistfully he may gazo on his prey within, 
dare not put his nose into it for fear of a 
tumble, while, at the same time, the little 
bird pops in and out perfectly secure.” 


THE PIONEER SETTLER, AND HIS PROGRESS. 


The “ History of the Holland Purchase ” 
by 0. Turner, Esq., contains a series of 
engravings representing most truly and 
graphically “ The Pioneer Settler and his 
Progress,”—from the rude log-cabin thrown 
up among the logs of his little clearing, to 
the elegant farm-house, surrounded by ev¬ 
ery comfort and convenience which the 
products of fertile and well-tilled fields can 
command. We have given in the previous 
volume (No’s. 50, and 51,) a portion of the 
series, and now give another, which will be 
followed soon by the fourth and last. The 
reader will find in another column a very 
interesting letter apropos to the subject— 
showing some of the difficulties encounter¬ 
ed, also the ways and means of advancement. 

Of the view above presented, Mr. Tur- 

MARMED FOR A JOKE. 

A young lady correspondent, who takes 
the nom de plume of “ Rose Rover,” relates 
the following romantic incident, as having- 
occurred somewhere in Tennessee. Truth 
is often stranger than fiction:— 

I have been playing the part of brides¬ 
maid nearly ever since I wrote last, and 
have, therefore, but little time left in which 
to indite this epistle. One of the marriages, 
in which I officiated in the capacity men¬ 
tioned, was quite a romantic affair; and as 
no harm will be done, I will give you the 
particulars—suppressing names, however. 
After the union of the couple, to whose 
marriage we were bidden, they had scarcely 
sat down before another stood up and de¬ 
sired to be joined by the holy bond. The 
minister was much surprised, as he expect¬ 
ed to officiate but once; but, feeling that it 
was not his business to inquire into the 
whys and wherefores that he was not pre¬ 
advised, lie asked for the necessary author¬ 
ity ; and it then for the first time occurred 
to the bridegroom, that a license was indis¬ 
pensable to the consummation of his happi¬ 
ness. He exclaimed— 

“ This shall not interfere.” 

And immediately left the house, saying 
he would return in a few moments. 

While he was absent, we learned that a 
few minutes before the union of the first 
couple, this young gentleman, in a lively 
conversation with several sprightly, mischief- 
loving girls, had told them he was about to 
make a proposition to test their courage,— 
of which it seems they were rather boast¬ 
fully speaking,—and this was nothing more 
nor less than that he would challenge either 
of them to marry him as soon as the ex¬ 
pected ceremony was performed. Several 
of them shrank from the ordeal; but one of 
them more courageous than the rest, accept¬ 
ed the challenge—thinking he would “back 
out” before the ceremony was finished. 

Some of the company told the young 
lady during the gentleman’s absence, that 
he would never yield, and that she had 
better do so unless she was seriously in¬ 
clined to have him for a life’s partner. She 
replied that she was as determined as him¬ 
self, and was not to be “outdone;” and 
seemed to think that it could be nothing- 
more than a joke. All arguments were in 
vain, so when the young gentleman return¬ 
ed, and presented the license—he having 
procured it at the clerk’s office, it being the 
county seat where we were assembled—she 
gaily laughed and again placed herself be¬ 
side him, in front of the minister. The old 
gentleman admonished them; but they told 
him to proceed; and the ceremony com¬ 
menced. The bridegroom responded affir¬ 
matively in a gay tone and as he did so, 
cast a triumphant glance upon her. When 
it became her turn to answer, she hesitated 


ner gives the following brief description: 

It is Summer. Ten years have passed; 
our pioneer adventurer, it will be seen at 
the first glance, has not been idle; thirty or 
forty acres are cleared and enclosed. Va¬ 
rious crops are growing, and the whole 
premises begin tb have the appearance of 
careful management, of thrift, comfort, and 
even plenty. The pioneer has made a small 
payment upon his land, and got his “ arti¬ 
cle” renewed. He has put up a comforta¬ 
ble block house, but has had too much 
reverence for his primitive dwelling- to re¬ 
move it He has a neat framed barn, a 
well dug, a curb and sweep; a garden sur¬ 
rounded with a picket fence. His stock is 
increased as may be seen, by a look off into 
: the fields. The improvements of his neigh- 

a moment, but presently said laughingly— 

“ You shall not triumph, sir!” 

And immediately uttered the little word 
that cannot be retracted, and which made 
them one during the remainder of their 
lives! The benediction was said, and the : 
words had hardly died away before the 
bride said, in a half-serious tone— 

“ Why, I feel as if I had been married in 
earnest!” 

“You certainly are,” solemnly -said the 
minister. 

She doubted it at first, but was at length 
convinced that she was really and de facto 

Mrs.-. For a time she wept violently; 

but her new relative, who, by this time, be¬ 
gan to see his folly, seeing also that the 
consequences of their hardihood was irrem¬ 
ediable, determined to make the best of it, 
and therefore used all his powers to console 
her, in which he at length succeeded. 

They had never met before that evening; 
and they little dreamed that at their first 
meeting they were to utter vows that were 
irrevocable, and which were to unite them 
to each other for life. Both of them belong 
to families of the highest respectability, and 
are both wealthy. They seem well suited 
to each other, and who shall say that their 
union so strangely brought about, may not 
be replete with happiness for each? They 
now appear to be reconciled to their desti¬ 
ny, and I, for one, believe that it will be a 
bright one.— Arthur's Home Gazette. 

SEVEN SEASONS OF SILENCE. 

1. It is a season for silence when we have 
no call or occasion to speak. 

2. It is a season to be silent when we are 
not rightly informed upon the question to 
which we must speak. 

3. When we know the state of a question, 
yet we must not speak without suitable 
preparation, either actual, or habitual. 

4. It is a season to be silent when what 
we speak is likely to be a snare unto our¬ 
selves. 

5. It is a season to be silent when men 
are not capable of attending to what we 
speak. 

0. It is a season to be silent when we are 
sure that what we say will be uninteresting 
to those to whom we are speaking. 

7. It is season for silence when what we 
speak may be a grief and burden to the 
spirits of any, especially to those that are 
already afflicted. 

There cannot be a more glorious object 
in creation, than a human being replete 
with benevolence, meditating in what man¬ 
ner he might render himself most accepta¬ 
ble to his Creator, by doing most good to 
his creatures. 


bors have reached him, and he can look 
out, without looking up. 

A school district has been organized, and 
the comfortable log school house appears in 
the distance. A framed bridge upon the 
stream, has taken the place of the one of 
logs. The pioneer, we may venture to as¬ 
sume, is either Colonel of militia, a Captain, 
a Supervisor of the town, or a Justice of 
the Peace; however it may be he is busy 
in his haying. And she, the better part of 
his household, must not be lost sight of; 
and she need not be, for the artist has been 
mindful of her. She is busy with her do¬ 
mestic affairs; there is quiet and even loneli¬ 
ness about her; but, depend upon it, there 
are in yonder log school house, some half 
a dozen that she cares for and hopes for. 

MAXIMS TO GUIDE YOUNG MEN. 

Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
usefully employed, attend to the cultivation 
of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to all your engagements. 

Have no very intimate friends. 

Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

When you speak to a person, look him in 
the face. 

Good company and good conversation are 
the very sinews of virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Never listen to loose and infidel conver¬ 
sation. 

You had better be poisoned in your blood 
than in your principles. 

Your character cannot be essentially in¬ 
jured except by your own acts. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let your 
life be so virtuous that none will believe him. 

Always speak and act as in the presence 
of God. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 

Ever live, misfortune excepted, within 
! your income. 

When you retire to bed, think over what 
you have been doing during the day. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Make not haste to be rich if you would 
prosper. 

Small and steady gains give competency 
with tranquillity of mind. 

Never play at any game of chance. 

Avoid temptation, through fear that you 
may not withstand it. 

Never run into debt, unless you see a 
way to get out again. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

Do not marry till you are able to support 
a wife. 

Never speak evil of any one. 

Be just before you arc generous. 

Keep yourself innocent, if you would be 
happy. 

Save when you are young, to spend 
when you arc old. . 

The Bewitched Pins. —Grace Green¬ 
wood, in one of her lively letters to the Na¬ 
tional Era, says:—“By the way, while on 
a late visit to Salem, I was shown the ver¬ 
itable bewitched pins with which divers 
persons were sorely pricked by the wicked 
spite of certain witches and wizards—often 
their neighbors, and sometimes their near 
relations, as their depositions show. Very 
annoying, such pointed attentions, even 
from one’s friends. These curious relics 
are kept in a small vial—verily a vial of 
wrath. They seem quite bright, consider¬ 
ing their great age—keen old pins yet, and 
very little rusted by the blood of the saints.” 


A HEART TO LET. 

To he let, 

To be let at a very desirable rate, < 

A snug little house in a healthy estate. ) 

’Tis a Bachelor’s heart, and the agent is Chance, > 
Affection the rent, to be paid in advance. 

The owner, as yet, has lived in it alone, 

So the fixtures are not of much value : but soot* 

’Twill be furnished by Cupid himself, if a wife 
Takes a lease for the term of her natural life. 

Then ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget 
An excellent Bachelor’s heart to be let. 

The tenant will have a few taxes to pay. 

Love, honor, (and the heavier item) obey. 

As for good will, the subscriber’s inclined 
To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind ; 

Indeed, if he could such a matter arrange, 

He’d be highly delighted to take in exchange. 

Provided, true title, by prudence, be shown, 

Any heart, unincumbered and free as his owa 
So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget, 

An excellent Rachelor’s heart to be let. 


A HINT TO MUSICAL LADIES. 

A lady who plays well on the piano 
forte, and desires to make this accomplish¬ 
ment a source of pleasure and not of an¬ 
noyance to her friends, should be careful to 
adapt the style of her performance to the 
circumstances in which it is called for, and 
should remember that a gay-mixed compa¬ 
ny would be tired to death with one of 
these elaborate pieces which would delight 
the learned ears of a party of cognoscenti. 
It is from neglect of this consideration that 
many a really excellent performer makes 
her music a social grievance. Many a beau¬ 
tiful Sonata or fantasia to which at anoth¬ 
er time we would have listened with pleas¬ 
ure, has been thrown away upon a compa¬ 
ny, who either drowned it by their conver¬ 
sation or sat during its continuance in con¬ 
strained and wearied silence. We would 
never advise a performer to make a sacri¬ 
fice to vulgarity or bad taste, but there is 
no want of pieces which combine brevity 
with excellence—contain in a small com¬ 
pass many beauties of melody, harmony, 
and modulation, and afford room for the 
display of brilliancy, taste, and expression 
on the part of the performer. A piece of 
this kind will not weary by its length those 
who do not care for music, while it will 
give pleasure to the most cultivated taste; 
and with such things, therefore, every mu¬ 
sical lady ought to be well provided.— Sa- 
roni's Musical Times. 

FEMALE TACT. 

When a woman is possessed of a high 
degree of tact, she sees, as by a kind of 
second sight, when any little emergency is 
like to occur, or when, to use a more famil¬ 
iar expression, things do not seem likely to 
go right She is thus aware of any sud¬ 
den turn in conversation, and prepared for 
what it may lead to; but above all, she can 
penetrate into the state of mind of those 
she is placed in contact with, so as to de¬ 
tect the gathering gloom upon another’s 
brow, before the mental storm shall have 
reached any formidable height; to know 
when the tone of voice has altered; when 
any unwelcome thought shall have present¬ 
ed itself, and when the pulse of feeling is 
beating higher or lower, in consequence of 
some apparently trifling circumstance which 
has just transpired. 

In these and innumerable instances of a 
similar nature, the woman of tact not only 
perceives the variations which are constant¬ 
ly taking place in the atmosphere of social 
life, but she adapts herself to them with a 
facility which the law of love enables her 
to carry out, so as to spare her friends the 
pain and annoyance which so frequently 
arise out of the mere mismanagement of 
familiar and apparently unimportant affairs. 
And how often do these seeming trifles— 
these accidental betrayals of what there 
would have been no duplicity in concealing 
—how often do these wound us more than 
direct unkindess. 

THE WEDDING MORN, 

It is pleasant to contemplate the associa¬ 
tions clustering around this eventful occa¬ 
sion. It is the happiest hour of human 
life, and breaks upon the young heart like 
a gentle spring upon the flowers of earth. 
It is the hour of bounding, joyous expect¬ 
ancy, when the ardent spirit, arming itself 
with bold hope, looks with undaunted mien 
upon the dark and terrible future. It is 
the hour when thought borrows the livery 
of goodness, and humanity looking from its 
tenement, across the broad common of life, 
shakes off its heavy load of sordidness, and 
gladly swings to its shoulders the light bur¬ 
den of love and kindness. It is the heart’s 
hour, full of blissful contemplation, rich 
promises, and the soul’s happy revels. We 
cordially echo the sentiment, “ Happy morn, 
garmented with the human virtues, it shows 
life to the eye, lovely, as if 

" Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 

A Beautiful Simile. — “ The tears of 
beauty are like light clouds floating over a 
heaven of stars, bedimming them for a mo¬ 
ment that they may shine with greater lus¬ 
tre than before. 

The future is purchased by the present. 
















































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Cite] Straw. 


Congressional. 


- We observe a change in the proprietorship Synopsis of Proceedings. ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER NIAGARA. 

and editorial management of the Daily Advertiser. - - 

Isaac Butts, Esq.—under whose charge the paper Monday, Dec. 30.—In the Senate a petition ® ne Week Later from Europe/ . 

has been well sustained—has disposed of his inter- from Mr. Wise, asking pecuniary aid to try experi- The Canard Steamer Niagara arrived at Halifax 
est and vacated the chair editorial. He is succeed- ments in ASrial Traveling, was referred to the on the 13th inst. 

ed by T. Hart Hyatt, Esq., as editor—Hyatt & Naval Committee. Mr. Benton brought in a land She sailed from Liverpool Dec. 2lst, and brings 

Curtis, proprietors. Mr. Geo. B. Cooper contin- bill, and made a speech in explanation. The cor- ^Co^L^^ fit . 

ues as assistant editor. We wish the retiring party re spondence between the Austrian Charge and the 660 bales. Speculators took 14,000 and Exporters 

more happiness and dimes than could be expected Secretary of War, was read and referred. The 12,000. Flour dull at previous rates. Trade ex- 

nerhv Th anCe ~ a J ? T f” ^ joint resolution from the House authorizing the sale | ood ' abandant ' Consols 

penty. The paper has already been enlarged, and 6 German affairs still unsettled. 

is soon to be clothed in a new suit;—and, as the ° transer8 ° ounty and Warrants was referred, The Niagara upon her arrival at Halifax tv as 
proprietors are gentlemen of ability and experience, notw > t hstanding the objections of Senator Walker, completely enclosed in ice, on some parts of her it 
they oueht. and we trust will, achieve a We mens- urged on grounds of Land Reform. wa ? nearly a foot in thickness. 


/omgn Intelligent!. 




ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER NIAGARA. 

One Week Later from Europe/ 

The Canard Steamer Niagara arrived at Halifax 


ROCHESTER, JANUARY 9, 1851. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


Albany—H. L. Emery. 
Albion—B. Farr. 

Arcadia—M. Scott. 
Alabama—R. B. Warren. 
Adams Basin—M. Adams. 
Alden—C. N. Fulton. 
Allens Hill—David A. Paul. 
Buffalo—W. Bryant &. Son. 
Baldwinsville—R. Sears. 
Batavia—Samuel Heston. 


Benton Center—A. H.Savage Newark—Theo. Dickinson. 


Brockport—H. P. Norton. | New Baltimore—L. Haij 

Bridgeport—B. F. Adams. North Chili—R. Fulton. 
Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. N. Y. Mills—W. I). Wale 

Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 
Big Stream Point—I. Hildreth Orangeville—G. Cowden 
Clyde—I. T. Van Buskirk. Phelps—S. E. Norton. 

Clifton Springs—M. Parks. Pekin—J. M. Trowbridg 

Cazenovia—John White. Palmyra—T. Ninde. 

Carlton—E. II. Garbutt. Perryville—C. Britt. 

Canal—A. H. Toll. Penn Yan—Postmaster. 

n.amiiliiH l G - N- Sherwood, Pierpont Manor—O. B. S 
camuius > c D Binghaint R„ g h v jii c _A. Otis. 

Cleveland—A. H. 


Cleveland—A. II. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. 
Canton—Philip Hubbard. 
Ohurchville—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. C. Gregg. 


Clockville—S. P. Chapman, j Syracuse—W. E. Palmer. 


E Bloomfield—Postmaster, 
Ellington—J. F. Farman. 


Mendon—N. Sherwood. . 1 Secretary of War, was read and referred. The clour dull at previous rates. Trade ex- 

MSi-w£i»Z» Sr'TT-r th f f-TTSr: if**,*™**, COM.1.96J. 

vvm. ^yman. penty. The paper has already been enlarged, and _ _ 6 German affairs still unsettled. 

Macedon—Wm. GaUup. ° is soon to be clothed in a new suit;—and, as the ° ansers ° ounty and arrants was referred, The Niagara upon her arrival at Halifax was 
Marcellus—Lyman Shepard, proprietors are gentlemen of ability and experience, notwithstanding the objections of Senator Walker, completely enclosed in ice, on some parts of her it 

Mohawk—I’ostinaster 08 ' they ought, and we trust will, achieve a large mens- ur g ed on ground* of Land Reform. wo f nearly a foot in thickness. 

Manchester-.! T McCauley ure of success. In the House, the Joint Resolution thus acted u U ' s now expected that the confer- 

Ncwport—Wm. H. Willard. . , „ , , eu ence to be held at Dresden on the 22nd between 

Newark—Theo. Dickinson. - The New York Recorder states that, in a on ln lfl ® benate , was passed by a large majority, Austria and Prussia, bodes no good to the smaller 

North Chi!!— rTfu 1 ton!^ * conversation recently upon the different systems of Mr. Vinton of Ohio, being foremost in opposition. German States, they it is said, are bent upon 

N. Y. Mills—W. I). Walcott, of liberal education in this country, Dr. Humph- The House debated bills granting Public Lands us ' n g energetic measures to form a league of their 
SSe^<td en . ** Y ’ now of Pittsfield, and formerly President of in Louisiana Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois and ° W Ris stated confidentl that Gen . Lahitte the 

Pekin—Jpk? Trowbridtre i ^ College, Mass., gave the University of Ohio, for railroad purposes, but with no action French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Lord 

Palmyra—T. Ninde. e Rochester his decided preference. It was, in his thereon. Palmerston the British Minister have entered into 

Perryvilie—c. Brin. view, the model institution of our country. It had Tuesday, Dec. 31.—The Senate passed a reso- an agreement, that if the approaching conference 

Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott j made an advance upon the systems heretofore acted lution about the registry of vessels, another about a l. D '; eBde “ attem Pt to make any territorial changes 

Rushvillc—A. Otis. upon by our American schools—but had avoided the Cnnni QimrAw r non A * * *“ ect,n £ ttie arrangements made by the treaty of 

Rutland—Moses Karnes. error committed (as he conceived it 1 bv some oth- T , Y ’ * * 5,0 °° tra COplCS ° f V . ieuna ’ the French and Ell g lish Governments 

Royalton—J. Shoemaker. r . . ’J ^ the correspondence with the Austrian Charge, and will interfere and prevent. 

Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. er8 > of adopting, to an unwarrantable extent, the j- j . j 6 Amorinon nrA „; • , . 

Sen. Falls—H C Silsby & Co German nlan adjourned to Thursday. American provisions were scarce and prices 

Scottsburgh—H. G. Barker. The House debated the Cheap Postage bill and C0 W e . ntl y remamedfirm. 

Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. - Mr. Fowler’s lectures on Phrenology, at j- a . ™ , 1 K Lard had shghtlv advanced and prices were 

Corinthian Hall, should not be forgotten by those 10 Friday. , quoted about la higher. 

Sheridan-J. I. Eacker. interested in the science The nf Ihursday, Jan. 2.—The Senate took up the . The trade at Manchester and other manufactur- 


New Baltimore—E. Haight. 
North Chili—R. Fulton. 


Phelps—S. E. Norton. 
Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 
Palmyra—T. Ninde. 
Perryvilie—C. Britt. 

Penn Yan—Postmaster. 


Rushvillc—A. Otis. upon by our A 

Rutland—Moses Eames. error committ 

Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 

Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. ers, of adopt]] 

Sen. Falls—HC Silsby & Co German plan. 
Scottsburgh—H. G. Barker. 

Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. - Mr. Fi 


I Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 


interested in the science. The Panorama of Broad 


Lard had slightly advanced and prices were 
quoted about Is higher. 

The trade at Manchester and other manufactur- 


F ittfner—M."Tlarris. * way, on exhibition tins week at Concert Hall, ,s aL F™? -lender-ordered engrossed a bill provid- d istricto wat 

FowlerviBe—-J. McPlicrson. Stock bridge—John Potter. so worthy of attention. Either will nay much bet- ,n & for the ^tification of Ship Island; talked wooleil a , d c< 3 rJ r 1 


Fulton—E. Holmes. 

Franklinville—S. Seward. 

Farmington—O. White. u .„»„^„, 6 n-„ UUU n 1Mlu , „ , -j-— ucu iu icuucsi tu i 

Fredonia—A. II. Barker. Victor—P. Parks. -T he annual party of the English Benevolent t rp, , . ,, nieces had Lo-nn to - 

Cer^Voom r 1>,ar ‘ Ck - Versailles-D R Barker. Society is to be held at Minerva Hall, this (Thurs- ( ( f 1 P Sunt ctos.d on Fril 

Gu^rdCentte^SHendrick fwm^Richey, da y) evening. Active preparations have been ma- P^ent was presented, but the main thmgin the J" jSSd dSma™ 

Holley H. 8. Frisbie. ar wn 5 O. A. Graves, king during the week, and unagreeable festival is ® enate ' vas anot ber speech from Mr. Benton in Annexed are the c 

“SKS-wilSSic*. wSSfcHSSr^ explanation of his California Land bill, after which the 2(hh: 

icksonville—Postmaster. Westfield—E. C. Bliss. _ T „.. Advertiaor they adjourned over to Monday. U. S. b’s of’68, l 1 

endall-W. R. Sandford. Wheatland-J. Murdock. - 1 Hh Advertl9er understands that the lady Th „ .. .... , 92 3-4; Pa. 5’s, 83(t 

nowlesville—C. Thorp. Walworth—Postmaster. managers of the Catholic Orphan Asylum, propose use passed two dozen private bills, but nad j au g> p l05Ca)105 

^-Andmw'siH. KKKd PaU1, havin g a “ Tea Part y>” for the benefit of that in- dld n «thing more worthy of particular mention. holders declined to s< 

ions—E. R. Hughes. Westemville—A. Baker. stitution, on the evening of the 17th of March next Saturday, Jan. 4.—The House continued the was 1 to 2d cheaper. 

?StSSS3r- - discussion of the Cheap Postage bill, and finally 

3 Roy—J. II. Stanley. Youngstown—J. Ladd. Literary Notices, &c. adopted a resolution that the debate should close in 

two hours after the House should aiynin tro into a *'* 

Of All subscribers arc requested to act as agents, by Youatt on the Structure and Diseases of the committee unon if A hill i •. 

itaining and forwarding subscriptions. For Oub Terms, Horse, with their remedies; also practical Rules . . „ ' b introduced authoi- I he I apal exciten 

remium List, &c., see next page. to Buyers, Breeders, Breakers, Smiths &c • be- lzlrl g Oregon aud Minnesota to take charge of their exhaustion, to here 

.1 . * ’ _ M 0 _ nipoic PIa \ T inn on 


I Shushan—Jas. Law. 

Trumansburg—L I) Branch te than theatre going. 
Union Springs-R B Honland m , 

Victor—P. Parks. - 1 HE annual par 

Versailles—D. R. Barker. Society is to be held al 
Vernon—Eli R. Dix. , , . . 


about Gen. Lane and the California Land Bill, 
and adjourned. 


Weedsport- 


Hulbarton—Win. Laverick. I Warsaw—I. Hodge. 


woolen and cotton fabrics. 

Money continued abundant—bar silver contin¬ 
ued in request at previous rates, but for dollar 


Jacksonville—Postmaster. 
Kendall—W. R. Sandford. 
Knowlcsville—C. Thorp. 
Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 
Lock port—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—H. Randall. 

Le Roy—J. II. Stanley. 


Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 
Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
Walworth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—DA Paul. 
Wheatville—II. Deuel. 
Westemville—A. Baker. 
York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


Friday, Jan. 3.—The report of the War De- P ieces llad begun to vield a trifle. Consuls for ac- 

partment was presented, but the main thing in the , coant , clos * d oa Frida y at A 96 i-. Th «»> bad been 
c „ 6 but a limited demand lor American securities. 

Senate was another speech from Mr. Benton in Annexed are the quotations in London, Friday 
explanation of his California Land bill, after which the 20th: 

they adjourned over to Monday. U. S. b’s of ’68, 108@108|; Boston 5’s, 92J@ 

The House passed two dozen private bills, but 3-4; Pa. 5’s, 83@84J ; Nld. 6’s, 90@91 ; Ca- 
j -a „ ,u■ .u r , . nadian 6’s, 105@105i. Com. had receded 6d, but 

did nothing more worthy of particular mention. holders declined t0 se 5 n at the reduction. Wheat 


obtaining and forwarding subscriptions. For Club Terms, 
Premium List, &c., see next page. 

tW" 8ec Publisher’s Notices, &.c., next page. 


The Deep Snow.-Its Effects, &c. simplified : Brought down to 1849, by W. C. 

( - fepooNER : To which is prefixed an account of 

( It was predicted by one of the weather-wise, breeds in the United States, compiled by 

( , . rv u *i_ 1 1 1, Henry S. Randall; with numerous illustrations. 

( early in December, that more or less snow would Derb ^ & Mjl]erj Aubuni) N _ y 

$ fall each day for forty days in succession, and there m , ., 

v have been but short intervals so far, when we have • 1S an , a n ? emcnt 0 a very learned and 

( had occasion to doubt the fulfilment of the proph- ^ W °*~ C0Ilta ‘ n ‘ n ^ aI1 that ie known of 

( ( ecy. On the 22d ult., about two feet depth of anatomy, habits and d.seases of this most vala- 

■ sleighing material was supplied, although previous- a)eanima an 18 a liable book, not got up 
! ly the roads were very good and business brisk, [;° nder " eWSPaPer reC ' PeS * qU&Ckeri6S ° f Pr6 ' 


and since then we have had several storms in 
which more snow descended, than has fallen du- 


entire winter, lately. There i. now , ifio technicalilie., .»d ndapted to th. underetand- 


Literary Notices, &c. adopted a resolution that the debate should close in „ Further ljytlieNiag a ra. 

„ - two houra after the House should again go into rinymorn'inn 00 ^ ^ he ' a gara arrived yester- 

Youatt on the Structure and Diseases of the committee mmn it A Kill ;.,fwArt„A a *v, r P u r> T „ 

Horse, with their remedies; also practical Rules COmm ' ttee u P on 11 A bl!1 w M "Produced author- rhe Papal excitement is wearing out from sheer 

to Buyers, Breeders, Breakers, Smiths, &c.; be- Izing Ore £ on and Minnesota to take charge of their exhaustion, to be renewed when the Parliament 
ing the most important parts of the English school lands, and then they adjourned. . niee lf‘ I io Nino and Dr. Wiseman were burned 

edition of “Youatt on the Horse,” somewhat Monday, Jan. 6.-Ia the Senate, R. Barnwell T gy a ‘ ( Craden « .^ nildst a blaz e which lighted 

r-'T 4 “ d *“ k » 

the breeds in the United States, compiled by Vanous P etl t»on 8 a «d reports were presented.— an admirable state document 

Henry S. Randall; with numerous illustrations ^ om e 24 bills passed by the House, after being read , . rence had a sumptuous banquet giv- 

Derby & Miller, Auburn, N. Y. twice were referred. en him by tbe American Chamber of Commerce, 

m . . .. ™ „ composed principally of British merchants. 

This is an abridgement of a very learned and Tfa e House reported a bill for the prompt execu- p RUSS1A ._BerIiii dates to the 16th, say that the 
scientific work—containing all that 1 b known of lion of the Bounty Land Law passed last session. dismissalofLandwehrhasbeenaccomplishedqui- 

the anatomy, habits and diseases of this most vain- -—- etly except in one two provinces. Marshal Rad- 

able animal—and is a reliable book not got up “Mysterious Rappings” in Allegany. etsky has left Vienna and returned to Lombardy. 

from newspaper recipes or the quackeries of pre-. * , TT , , , The part ,' al d ‘ sa f miu ^ ° f Frussian and Austrian 

. , * v 1 1 * A correspondent, writing from Independence, l evie s and the Berliners having acquiesced in the 

4 4 . „ , . , Allegany Co., N. Y., under date of January 1st peace po ‘ icy , °[ Baron Mantennfel, all Europe 

1 he present contains all mat is really valuable „ ._ J seems to think that peace will be preserved. Men 

in the larger edition, divested of most of its scien- > . ..... of great eminence and experience have been se- 


“Mysterious Rappings” in Allegany. 


of great eminence and experience have been se- _ 


probably a greater body of snow in this whole re¬ 
gion than there has been before for twenty years. 


From all quarters we hear of winds and storms, a _ 1 ui u- , r , . 

, U , , , . , ’ brief and valuable history of the vanous breeds of 

and snow drifts, and feel in common with others horse8> nowexisting in this country, 
the inconveniences of the clogged and impeded Foj . sa]e by WanzeRj Foote &Co>j Rochester . 

circulation of the mails, travel, and business. The _ 

snow is from three to four feet deep on a level in Lectures on the General Re]ations which Science 
the woods, and in the drifts, the distance to the sol- bears to Practical Agriculture, delivered before v > CIllbon ’ weii-cooKe 

id earth remains in a “glorious state of uncer- the N. Y. State Ag. Society, by James F. W. Christmas breakfast, 

tainty.” Johnston, F. R. S S. L & £.—With notes and In the course of li 

Our country friends find this state of things a additions. Ncv\ Yo.k . C. M. Saxton. 1850. slumbers were distiii 

serious drawback in the conduct of their business ^ UR appreciation of these Lectures has been 


i...v tuigw ouuiuu, uivcomu ui musi ui us uuen- tA/„ 1___ • . ,, . r o- --—: r- —„ —r-- 

ic technicalities, and adapted to tire understand- , n I m}Sten ° US , * W,8e * , CCle 6 conference to come off at Dres ' 

’• here. On the evening of Dec. 24th, a loud rap- den. 

mgs of those to whom rt is addressed. ping was heard at the door of the Rev N _ y. GzRMANY.-The States of Central Germanyare 

1 he introductory chapter by Mr. Randall is a t i ..., disarming, although in Hesse Cassel, jealousies are 

ief and valuable history of the various breeds of ULL ’ V ° f Alf red, but upon opening tbe door quick- subsisting between the Prussians and Federal 

>,ses, now existing in this country. ‘ h “ Ca "’ “ f * “ ’"»«»' « >™«P^ 

For nate by Wxxzer, Footi & Co., Rochester, ^.“t" or be “ r J’ b “‘ 10 <i«- Sr ‘"-- A b “ occurred between Nur- 

light they found fastened to the handle of the door vaoz and the Queen, who affronted him publicly 

a quarter of fine fat venison. No doubt a slice of a l th ® tb eat ,re. He, however, keeps his peace.— 
ectures on the General Relations which Science n The Spanish Carlists are intrigueing to invade in 

bears to Practical Agriculture, delivered before ~ D ’ Well ' cooked * made the Parson a the sp ^ Ilg . b S 


China.— News about the rebellion in the south 


tainty.” ohnston, P\ R. S S. L & E. With notes and In the course of the same night the good man’s is somewhat conflicting. Recent accounts say the 

Our country friends find this state of things a <u 1 10IIS ' 1 ow y ° ,k : C. M. baxton. 1850. slumbers were disturbed by loud rappings at his government troops have again been defeated, 
serious drawback in the conduct of their business Cur appreciation of these Lectures has been barn. He hastened to the spot, hoping perchance, I lie 1 ortuguese Frigate, Donna Maria, blew up 
operations. The farmer, in this usually best time fully shown by their publication at length in the to get a glimpse at the mysterious one. Nothing d ' ie Queen'(Tf*Portugal* 1 * V A^the°o^fticer& C °I!eri r and 
for getting lumber to mill, cutting timber, preparing volume of the New-Yorker. They are now supernatural was to be seen, but his fine horse was others on board, including some of the 'officers of 
rails, fuel, &c., is compelled to maintain “ a mas- before us iu a neat volume, worthy of a place in found neatly dressed in a new silver plated harness, the U. S. ship Marion, excepting one officer and 
terly ” or rather mastered and forced “inactivity.” every farmer’s library. Is not this rapping to some purpose ?” 1A men, perished. 


The labor of caring for his stock is much increas- bor 8a ^ e by D. IIoyt, Rochester. —- France. At a banquet given by tbe President 

ed and that and road-breakintr keen him busv in a d - T Loss 0F THK “Maid of the Mist.” —The of the Assembly, Louis Napoleon hinted that if 

’ . ’ g ’ * ^ American Phrenological Journal, and Reposi- Amprifnn iBiimlmmuminric.™. disunion should occur between the Government 

the intervals of the severest storms. But we need , tory of Science, Literature, and General Intel- * w ^ ^‘ s ‘ and the Assembly the latter would not be respon- 

not dilate on what is so familiar to our readers, at ligence. O. S. &. L. N. Fowler, Editors._ We learn lrom a gentleman from the Falls, that s j b ] e f or w hat might befal the country. 

least iu this region of country. Monthly, 24 p. $1 00 per year—Fowlers & Italy— The trial of the Society called “ United 

The “ Jarman- thaw ” (when it comes) cannot _ ® ’ 1 ^ e "’ ^ . ed for the winter at the wharf atBellevuS'and 'wm Ital ' a »'V'’ h as been concluded. Six were condemn- 

fail to be a serious matter. The melting of so H ‘ : Journal has been chan £ ed m form . from a deemed to be beyond the reach of any casualty.— mq t0 deadl , and the ex minister and five others to 

great a body of snow atonce, mustraise the streams P am P hl <* to a S( l uare fi uarto - and ^ neatness of The snow however, gathered in such masses on y ars ‘ 1 _ 

co Choi, Iciglceot mark, aaci, during U. progreaa, the TwZ“ ST ,T ** £&£ »»-. «_»***«. 

read, cau hardly fail Co be ienpacabie to heavy > a „ d “cTtefJV'T sh \*°“V n It i. ■ntuwh.t rem„k.ble that, although Roob- 

loads, as they are now u a measure from the nu- P g , . ’ . ’ 6 “ 2 ( ° feet water - Ehe ‘ s BtJ1 beld b Y ber cables, but egter has 110W bee n an incorporated city more than 

merous pitch-holes, and the narrowness of the el- P ’ g . a ua le to the gene- it is very doubtful whether she can be raised the sixteen years and lias had just sixteen Chief Mag- 

evated pathway. ral reader ’ and a fiWing occu P ai 't of the family ennwnt being very rapid, and the channel shelving istrate8 , yet not a single death has occurred among 

„ 7 ' circle. It cannot fail of receiving extensive patron- off ^'. ru P tl y a g reat d pP dl - ^he was owned by the whole number. When it is considered that u 

We cannot but anticipate that the wheat crop a^. ‘ tbe ^ ia S. a [ a Falls . Association, and the loss is from citizen of mat ure years is usually chosen for that 

will be injured by this great depth of snow, which ^ T ^ __ oto^ii, no insurance. office, the fact mentioned is still more striking.— 

excludes the air from it so effectually—acting over 1 Water-Cure^Journal, and Herald of Re- The following is the list of Mayors of this city 

; * forms.—Published monthly by Fowlers & Wells. Census of Seneca County. —The returns are since its incomoration in 1834- 

whole fields as narrow drifts often do—suffocating Same size, style aud price as the Phrenological completed. Fayette, 3,784; Waterloo, 3,797; Ju- T r 

the plant by its closeness and warmth, leaving it Journal. nius, 1,517; Tyre, 1,356; Seneca Falls,4,297; iBor’r on athan hild. 

rotten and lifeless in the spring. The disciples of the Water-Cure have an organ ^Lio^ofte’ ’ A.M. mmoux. 

At the time of writing, (Tuesday morning,) the to be proud of, as far as cheapness, beauty, and 25,443. Gain since 1840, 575. Increase in xhomas Kemi-shall. 

weather is warmer, and indications of the “Thaw” utility are concerned, in the new volume of this Water)oo,771; Seneca Falls', 196, Ovid and Co- Ei.isua Johnson. 

are thickening. We hope that it may be gradual, journal. vert, 48; Lodi, 31. Decrease in Fayette, 118; ]K , n ’ c ' 

and that few of the evils spoken of above may re- D. M. Dewey is agent in this city for all of dimi “ s > 77; 1,r,1 > R ® mulL J f '- Varick, 99. 1840-1, Elijah F. Smith. 

ally afflict us. Fowlers & Wells’publications. ^ vfflages:-Waterloo, 3,045; Seneca {gg,* Charles J Hill. 


Maid of the Mist. 
day morning says: 


15 men, perished. 

France.— At a banquet given by the President 
. The the Assembly, Louis Napoleon hinted that if 
disunion should occur between the Government 
and the Assembly the latter would not be respon- 


O. S. &. L. N. Fowler, Editors.— We learn liom a gentleman from the Falls, that sible for what might befal the country. 

n a /-»/-» _ flirx lifflrt ofAorYiAt* (U/M// /if f/>/i ilf.'reJ .3___J ° J 


onthlv, 24 p. $1,00 per year— Fowlers & the little steamor MaUi °f t,ie Mist > disappeared 


u.».v 6 ™u U . wu.. ujr . Wells, "Publishers." New York .. from public observation yesterday. Shewasmoor- t* V**' 1 ,’, u“i° ““** Ul ' ;a “ cu 

The “ Januarj- thaw ” (when it comes) cannot ’ ’ ed for the winter at the wharf at Bellevue, and was t a l |a “s, has been conclude . ix were condemn- 

fail to be a serious matter. The melting of so 1 H f Journal has been changed in form, from a deemed to be beyond the reach of any casualty.— mq t0 deadl , and the ex minister and live others to 
great a body of snow atonce. mustraise the streams P am P hle ^ to a S( l uar ® ( l uarto - and &r neatness of The snow however, gathered in such masses on y ars 1 _ 


Italy. —The trial of the Society called “ United 
Italians,” has been concluded. Six were condemn- 


Mayors of Rochester. 


evated pathway. 

We cannot but anticipate that the wheat crop 
will be injured by this great depth of snow, which 
excludes the air from it so effectually—acting over 
whole fields as narrow drifts often do—suffocating 
the plant by its closeness and warmth, leaving it 
rotten and lifeless in the spring. 


are thickening. We hope that it may be gradual, 
and that few of the evils spoken of above may re¬ 
ally afflict us. 


office, the fact mentioned is still more striking.— 
The following is the list of Mayors of'this city 
since its incorporation in 1834: 


Weekly Meteorlogical Abstract 


by l. wetiiekei.l. 


Dec. 1850. 

THERMOMETER. 
MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

WINDS, 

RAIN. 

31 

15 

1 

10.33 

N W. 

Jan. 1 

29 

24 

26.00 

SW. KW. 

o 

34 

15 

26.33 

NW. W. 

3 

22 

13 

18.66 

| NW. 

4 

20 

15 

18.33 

NW. 

5 

31 

19 

25.33 

NW. S. 

6 

33 

20 | 

27.00 

W. 


Fowlers & Wells’publications. Falls, 2,733, 

<Pl ?o^ NTE i\j NATI xr ,A i' Monthly Magazine, Jan., Two Men Attacked by an Eagle. —ThePlan- 

i i-'T"^ ew j, v™ ' Stringer & Townsend, t erg > Advocate, published at Macon, Noxubee co., 
publishers. $3 per annum, or 2o cts. per No. Miss., says that on the 8th ult., Mr. Iicnkle and 
This Magazine contains a large amount of read- Mr. Adams, of that county, were reclining upon 

ing, and some capital illustrations. It is not wholly tbe s ‘ de °* ab ’ P ’ vv b® n _ suddenly a large eagle ^ d e 
, . .... •’a swoop and lastened its talons in the breast of Mr. 

a reprint, but contains original departments enti- Henkie. A fight immediately ensued between the 


1834, 

1835-6, 

1837, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 
1840-1, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 
1845-6, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

1850, 


Jonathan Child. 

Jacob Gould. 

A. M. SciU.l/.Z.l.HORX. 
Thomas Kempshall. 
Elisha Johnson. 
Thomas H. Rochester. 
Samuel G. Andrews. 
Elijah F. Smith. 
Charles J. Hill. 

Isaac Hills. 

John Allen. 

William Pitkin. 

John B. Elwood. 
Joseph Field. 

Levi A. Ward. 
Samuel Richardson. 


remarks. 

Dec. 31. Very cold morning—coldest of season. 
Jan. I. About two inches more of snow. 

2. Warmer—fair P. M.—cloudy eve. 

3. More snow. 

4. About four inches more snow. 

5. Fair morn—began to snow about noon. 

6. Clear at sunrise—foggy immediately after. 


tied, “ Authors and Books,” “ The Fine Arts,” 
“ Music and the Drama,” and “ Recent Deaths,” 
presenting much entertaining and valuable inform¬ 
ation. It gives, beside some of the best foreign 
literature of the day. D. M. Dewey has for sale 
the first volume, neatly bound, and will receive 
subscriptions or furnish the numbers as issued. 


Henkie. A fight immediately ensued between the With but two exceptions, Messrs. Elisha John- 
two young men and the eagle, and after a consid- S0N and JoHN ever y gentleman named 

erable scuffle, they succeeded in capturing it alive continues to reside with us ; and they will be ro- 
and carried it home. No damage was done, except cognized as among our most esteemed and honored 
that Mr. H. received a slight wound in the breast. pi dzei i s - Mr. Johnson, in our early history, and 


It is said to be a very large eagle. 

Bald Eagle. —Mr. Lysander Wilson, of Rom¬ 
ulus, succeeded in capturing, one day last week, a 


indeed until recently, was one of our most promi¬ 
nent and enterprising business men ; but ho has 
resided some years in Tennessee, where he is doing 
a large and prosperous business. Mr. Allen lives 


usenpuous or ionium me numoers as issued. urns succeeueu in cupimu.g, one uuy .um ween, a j n N “ w y ork und we are j to learn is fast 

p W 77 „ „ , Batd Eagie measuring eight feet and two inches recovering from the reverses which he met here a 

Pioneer History of Monroe Co.— Proposals from tip to tip of wings. He was discovered par- f ew vears aeo 

have been issued by Wm. Ai.ling, of this city, for takin g® f “ bait ” P la f ed near the bari ? for ® ro v w , s - Mr. Child, the first Mayor of this city, is still 
publishing a “Pioneer History of Phelps and Gor- \ vbc , u , ^ r ' ' *? ve e . 118 gun mu iring s lg it y ^ vigorous and active as he was twenty-five years 
ham’ 8 Purchase, and Morri, Reserve,” by O. E 

Turner, fisq., which we shall give in full hereaf- arch of the feathered tribe, after a severe struggle g ene ’ r ation-but we fori,ear to remark on that sito- 
ter. The volume devoted to Monroe county is for ” liberty,” surrendered, and is now m durance * ct . for who cau tell what the f uture } ia8 in store 
now in press, and the known ability of the Author V1 e ' ^ ee - _ f or us ? Long may this list of honored names re¬ 

leads us to expect a very valuable and interesting -r HF Monroe County Tfachfrs’ Association ma ’ n “itact by the “ fell-destroyer ;” and distant 
, , : h 1 HE MONROE county jeachers association may be the day when the people of Rochester shall 

-— will bold its Annual Meeting an Saturday next, at add ( 0 [t a name, that shall mar the pleasure with 


the Common Council Room, Rochester. , i r, , i i t> * • * cs u , u AT , i , . , , , , 

An FvBihitlnn nf nn ___ ^ , -More than three millions of dollars are to be 2 o’clock P. M., m District School-house No. 1, which every good citizen may now contemplate 

niei Fruit on same day, at j pa ; d i n dividends on various stocks at Boston during | Rochester. A full attendance of members is re- | the catalogue of our Chief Magistrates.— Rochcs- 
the ( ity Hall. the present month. quested. ter Daily Advertiser. 


—-- ---» - - -’ J anouier luuiviuuai UI1U U leuce rail, me prouu mou- ; lnnts aa thnnoh h« miirVit annrivA ■ 

6. Clear at sunrise—foggy immediately after. Turner, Esq., which we shall give in full hereaf- arch of the feathered tribe, after a severe struggle g ene ’ rndoil bl ,t we forbear to remark on th 

—---—- ter. The volume devoted to Monroe county is for “ liberty,” surrendered, and is now m “ durance J ct . ‘ Qr who catl tell what the future )iaa ; 

Monroe Co. Agricultural Society. — The now iu press, and the known ability of the Author V1 e ' IJvul Bee. _ ^ or Long may this list of honored nan 

Annual Meeting of this Society will be held on leads us to expect a very valuable and interesting Monrof Countv Tfaphfrs’ Association ma ' u intact by the “fell-destroyer;” and 

Saturday next, Jan. 11, at 10 o’clock, A. M., in book. ...... . M „ , may be the day when the people of Rochestt 


the present month. 


ter Daily Advertiser. 


%\im nf $nuB, 

-In Texas, according to the census, the slave 

population numbers one-third. 

--f’be revenue of the Turkish Empire is said 

to be $15,000,000, and it has no public debt. 

Much injured Texas has concluded to pocket 
, ber wrongs, and- the ten millions ! 

-Tbe law providing for the exemption of the 

Homestead goes into effect on the first of January, 
i —-On the 18th ult., at Louisville, Ky., not less 

than 3000 hogs paid the penalty of their lives, for 
being fat. 

-A leading London paper says, “ nearly one- 

half of the population of England and Wales aro 
unable to read and write.” 

-The government of Prussia has prohibited the 

despatch of private messages by electric telegraph 
throughout its dominions. 

-Father Mathew is now preaching and lectur¬ 
ing on Temperance at Pensacola. Great numbers 
are taking the pledge. 

-A Kentuckian has sent a memorial to Con¬ 
gress asking its countenance to a new and effectual 
mode of training the wildest horses. 

-A meeting of the friends of Gen. Winfield 

8>cott for President, was held on Saturday evening 
week at Harrisburg, Pa. 

-The census taker in St. Louis came across a 

child 8 months old, 28 inches high, 30 lbs. weight, 
and that could talk fluently and distinctly. 

——A woman at Sharpsburg, near Pittsburg, Pa., 
has given birth to twin children united in the same 
manner as the Siamese twins are. 

-R is said that a movement is on foot at Wash¬ 
ington to start a paper advocating the election of 
Benton to the Presidency. 

-Congress appropriated one million one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen thousand dollars to defray the ex¬ 
penses of taking the census ! 

-Subscriptions to the amount of $ 150,000 have 

been raised in Troy toward the organization of a 
new bank in that city. 

-Alexander Shreve, of Wrightstown, N. J 

sent to New York, last week, 14,387 lbs. of poul- 
try, probably the largest quantity ever sent.by one 
person. 

-—W. H. C. Hosmer, of Avon, is announced to 
deliver a course of lectures before the Young Men’s 
Association of Cleveland. 

-The thermometer at Watertown, Jefferson 

county, on the 27th ult., stood at fourteen degrees 
below zero ! That’ll do, for a beginning. 

-During the late season 52,278 bushels of green 

apples were shipped by canal from Palmyra, Wayne 
county. 

-There are now 365 students in the Universi¬ 
ty of Cambridge, a number exceeding that of any 
previous year since its foundation. 

-The total number of ship arrivals at the port 

of New York during the year 1850, was 3,489, of 
which 2,026 were American, and 961 British. 

-The number of emigrants who have arrived 

at New York during the ten years ending 1850, was 
1,237,885. 

-The Cincinnati Commercial says that thir¬ 
teen members of the La Fayette Guards in that 
city, were soldiers under Bonaparte. 

-It is stated on the authority of the Cincin¬ 
nati papers, that the next Whig National Conven¬ 
tion will be held in that city. 

-A dreadful fire broke out in Philadelphia* 

December 30, on the corner of Chestnut and Third 
streets. The loss is estimated at $80,000. 

-Mr. Briston, Dem.. has been elected to Con¬ 
gress inthe 11th district (Pa.) in place of Hon. Ches¬ 
ter Butler, deceased, by about 300 majority. 

-It is stated that the value of the internal 

commerce of the Mississippi and Ohio, with their 
tributaries, will amount this year to $210,000,000. 

-The Michigan Southern Railroad is complet¬ 
ed to Cold Water, and cars are running to that 
place, 90 miles from Toledo. 

-A new comet was discovered from the ob¬ 
servatory of Harvard University, on the night of 
the 1st inst. This is said to be the eleventh comet 
first discovered at Cambridge. 

-Vermont has now 314,457 inhabitants. In¬ 
crease in ten years only 22,523. Two of the coun¬ 
ties—Windsor and Orange—have fallen off since. 
1840. 

-Mrs. Mary Offutt died at Washington on the 

22d ult., at the advanced age of one'hundred and 
seven years. She had been a resident of that city 
for fifty years. 

-The Albany papers notice the appearance of 

a new paper, called the “American Mechanic,” 
published by J. M. Patterson of that city, formerly 
of Rochester. 

-In October, 1791, Mr. Jefferson, then Secre¬ 
tary of State, in preparing a table of the commer¬ 
cial resources of the United States, does not men¬ 
tion cotton among its staples. 

-An elegant classical monument has, within a 

short time, been erected in St. Peter’s Church yard, 
Philadelphia, over the remains of the late Commo¬ 
dore Stephen Decatur. 

-The comptroller of the city of New York es¬ 
timates that the expenses of the city government 
for the year 1851 will be $2,877,597. Of this sum 
more than $700,000 are for the police department. 

-Gen. Steadman, of Rome, has been commit¬ 
ted to prison upon a charge of forging the name of 
Harvey Williams to a note for $100, which he sub¬ 
sequently sold. 

-The Shakers of New Hampshire have pur¬ 
chased a large tract of land in Ohio, on which they 
intend to remove in consequence of dislike from 
their present neighbors. 

-The Boston Post says the Chronotype, 

Emancipator, and Republican have all been merged 
into a new free soil paper, “ The Commonwealth ,” 
just started in that city. 

-The complete census returns of Cuyahoga 

county, O., give a population of 48,096. Increase 
in ten years 23,559; of which increase 10,957 was 
in the city of Cleveland. 

-A severe snow storm visited Petersburg, Va., 

January 3d, and extended as far south as Charles¬ 
ton. Beyond this place Telegraphic communica¬ 
tion is interrupted. 

-According to the Boston Courier the war 

with Mexico cost the United States more than the 
last war with Great Britain. The latter is said to 
have cost but $ 118,856,000, while the former caused 
an expenditure of $148,699,000. 

-Mr. Phillip Shulters, of Scipio, Midi., killed 

two hogs last week, aged two years, one of which 
weighed 735 lbs., and the other 710 lbs. Others in 
that vicinity have lately been lulled weighing 600 
pounds. 

-At the commencement of the next Presiden¬ 
tial term, in 1852, Mr. Clay will be 76, Daniel 
Webster 71, Mr. Benton 71, and Gen. Scott 69.— 
Mr. Buchanan being a bachelor, it is thought deli¬ 
cate to allude to his years. 

-The total Tonnage of the Clearances from 

ports of the United States for the year ending 30th 
June, 1850, was 4,361,002. The number of Ves¬ 
sels 18,195—8,379 American, 9,816 Foreign. The 
tonnage cleared in New York was 2,149,096— 
American 3,610; Foreign 3,693. 

Large Sale of Wool. —The Kinderhook Sen¬ 
tinel states that Messrs. Blanchard & Co., the pro¬ 
prietors of the large wool warehouse in that village, 
made a sale of wool to an Eastern manufacturer 
a few days since, amounting to the largo sum of 
$ 100 , 000 . 
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Ijb Markets. ^ubltsljers Hotter, &r. 


MOORE’S 


ARRIVAL OF THE GEORGIA. 

Fourteen days Later from California. 

New York, Jan. Gth—3 I*. M. 

The Georgia arrived this forenoon. She brings 
$2011,000 in gold dust. She left Chagres on the 
26th ult., with 023 passengers, and left 410 at Ha¬ 
vana, to go by tho Pacific to New Orleans. 

The Oregon arrived at Panama on the 20th with 
276 passengers, and $2,000,000 in freight and$l,- 
000,000 in hands of passengers. 

The Georgia left the Crescent City at Chagres, 
waiting for gold dust. She had 430 passengers.— 
Those remaining on the Isthmus would leave in 
sailing vessels. The dry season was setting in, 
and Chagres becoming more healthy. 

Havana was quiet. The new Captain General 
was much respected. Five 0 r six Californians were 
imprisoned for violating Spanish laws. 

The general news from California is of but little 
importance. • 

Many of the miners were preparing to wintor in 
the mountains. 

The cholera has almost entirely disappeared from 
Sacramento, where it has raged with great malig¬ 
nity. Business there has consequently revived.— 
The city is now in the full tide of prosperity. The 
Mayor of Sacramento is dead, 

The deaths in San Francisco are not so numerous 
in proportion to the population, as they were twelve 
months since. Many of the streets are planked, 
and other improvements are going on. The rainy 
season commenced in earnest on the 19th Novem¬ 
ber. The rains have opened the upper rivers, so 
that small steamers can now navigate. The rains 
also give the miners in the dry diggings a better 
chance to wash out the ore. Many new veins have 
been opened, in fact the gold stories seem very fa¬ 
vorable. 

Much complaint is made of the neglect of Con¬ 
gress in providing for the wants of the people.— 
Among their wants are a mint, post-office, mail 
routes, and land titles. 

The political complexion of the Legislature is still 
doubtful. Both parties claim a majority. The opin¬ 
ion of Alta California is, that it is Democratic.— 
The election at Sacramento city, is yet to como off, 
and may however, change the present aspect. The 
appointments to State Offices give general satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Markets. —Owing to heavy arrivals, and the 
late sickness, business generally is dull, and large 
quantities of goods have been forced on the market 
at less than cost. 

Flour steady; provisions, furniture and building 
materials dull and declining. 

From Lake Superior. 

The Daily Wisconsin has a telegraphic despatch 
from Green Bay a wilderness a few years ago, 
dated 20th ult., stating that two gentlemen and the 
mail carrier had reached that place from Lake 
Superior. They find snow two and three feet deep 
around the head waters of Menominee. They left 
Eagle Harbor, Dec. 7th, being ten days making 
the trip. They came most of the way on snow 
shoes, and made 45 miles last day of travel previ¬ 
ous to reaching White Rapids on the Menominee, 
being out of provisions. 

The amount of copper shipped from all the mines 
this season, reaches over 1,500 tons, of which the 
cliff mines shipped 800. 

Most kinds of grain and vegetables were planted 
this season, and the crops have been good. Wheat 
was planted for the first time and succeeded well. 

The mines were generally healthy, and the pros¬ 
pects good, and the miners are preparing with in¬ 
creased confidence for more extensive operations 
r?xt year. 

Running of Locomotive Engines. —An accu¬ 
rate account of the number of miles run by each 
Engine upon the Syracuse & Utica Railroad is 
kept by tho Company, from which we have taken 
the following : 

The “Garangula,” built by Rogers, Ketchum 
& Grosvenor, has run in the last year 26,294 miles. 
The “ Osceola,” built by the same, has run 25,016 
miles. The “ Diomed,” built by Messrs. Norris, 
has run in tho same time 26,552 miles; and the 
“ Hippomenes,” built by the same, has run 25,- 
589 miles. 

This is a large service for engines; averaging full 
80 miles per day for every working day in the year. 
They are all in first rate order, and in daily service. 
It will bo interesting to see tho number of miles run 
on other roads. —Syracuse Journal. 

Ring Found on Burgoyne’s Camp Ground.— 
YVe have seen a very handsome gold and enamel 
mourning ring that was found, in June last, in 
Greenwich, Washington county, on the banks of 
the Hudson. This relict was found two miles north 
of the place where Gen. Burgoyne surrendered to 
Gen. Gates, Oct. i, 1 11 7, and where the former 
General had his encampment. The ring was 
found by a boy, while lie wag planting a field, and 
is in a perfect state, th'tt enamel bearing, in distinct 
gold letters, “Robert Johnson, Ob. Nov. 1775. 
/E, 71. The probability is that the ring belonged 
to some officer of tho British army. 

Lumber Trade in Maine. —The Bangor Mer¬ 
cury in mentioning that the quantity of lumber 
surveyed at that port during the past year was 
203,754,200 fee*, averaging $10 per thousand feet, 
says it exceeds the amount heretfore surveyed in 
any one year, except 1848, when reached 212,- 
000,000 feet. More has been shipped this year, 
however, than in that or any other year. The 
above figures are exclusive of laths, shingles, clap¬ 
boards, &c., which are technically denominated 
short lumber, the annual value of which is estima¬ 
ted by some to equal that of the kinds included. 

Indian Literature. —A new paper for the Si¬ 
oux Indians, called the Dakota Tawaxitku Kin, 
(the Dakota Friend,) is just issued at the Chroni¬ 
cle office, to be published monthly, at twenty-five 
cents per annum, under tho superintendence of the 
Rev. Gideon H. Fond, of the Dakota Mission ; and 
printed *in ’the^Dakota language done into our al¬ 
phabet very imperfectly, but as well probably, as 
our alphabet can be made to represent the hissing, 
spattering, hawking, grunting, clucking, gutturals 
and unutterals of the Dakota language, composed 
as it is, of words which fall upon the tympanum 
less like soft snow flakes than like a mingled tem¬ 
pest of tomahawks, hedge hogs and wild cats._ 

Minnesota Pioneer. 

Mexican Revenue.— The revenues of the Mex¬ 
ican Clergy exceed $20,000,000 a year. The 
value of their real estate is enormous. In the Dis- 

n r A? 1 t « 0 L Mexico tho total real estate is worth $50,- 
000,000 ; half of it belongs to the Clergy. 

1 lie revenue of tho Government has never 
equalled its expenses. It cannot scrape together 
more than $6,000,000. These facts need no com¬ 
ment, says the Monitor. 

Otsego County Bank.— Tho Buffalo Commer¬ 
cial has been requested to state that bill holders 
and depositors in tho Otsego County Bank will 
sutler nothing in consequence of the late robbery, 
the amount stolen being less than the surplus on 
Hand. 1 he capital of the Bank remains untouched. 


Rural New-Yorker Ofkice, ) 
Rochester, January 7,1851. ) 

Since our last report there has been a general stagnation 
in the produce market in consequence of the stormy weath¬ 
er and the almost impassable condition of the roads. There 
is no material change in the prices of Wheat and Flour, 
and but few sales have occurred of consequence. 

Hogs are bringing about $5 i>er cwt. The choicest have 
sold for ©5,12.j. 

The Provision market remains unchanged. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl.©4,75®4,88 

Pork, mess.10,75(5)12,75 

Do. cwt.4,75®5,00 

Reef, cwt.3,00(2)4,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(311,50 

Lard, tried.6®7£c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked.7®7£c 

Shoulders, do.5®5j[c 

Potatoes, bu.37£®40c 

grain. 

Wheat, bu.96(3)1,02 

Corn,.56c 

Buckwheat.41c 

Rye.56c 

Oats.37^c 

Barley.70c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..8,50(3)4,00 

Calf, lb.8® 10c 

Sheep Pelts.75(3)1,00 


Butter, lb.12ij®44c 

New Cheese, lb.. . .l.jOo^c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.7®8c 

Chichens.5®7c 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu. . . . ©3,87(3)5,00 

Timothy.1,50(3)2,50 

Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. . .6,50(3)7,00 

Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Salt, bbl.9073)1,00 

Apples, bu.12i(3)374c 

Do. dried.75(3)1,00 

Eggs, doz.14(3) 16c 

Beans, bu.75® 1,00 

Hay, ton.8(3)12,00 

Wood, hard, cord.. -3®3,50 

Do. soft,.2(3)2,50 

Wool, lb.26®36c 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 6.—ASHES—Market steady; sales 
50 bbls. ©5,50®5.62 Pots, old and new; Pearls quiet ©5,62 
®5,68. 

FLOUR—Market heavy for Flonr and for Western good 
brands lower prices are obtained. Demand limited and to 
effect sales some concession is submitted to. Eastern and 
local demand unusually light. Canadian quiet ©4,87.— 
Sales domestic 2,600 bbls. 4,84®4,87 common to straight 
State, 4,87®5,06 Michigan and Indiana, 5,06®5,12 pure 
Genesee. Fancies and extras quiet but heavy. 

GRAIN—Demand for domestic Wheat very light and 
very little change to note in the market. Canadian firm 
with more doing for export. Sales 10,000 bu. prime ©1,12 
in bond, 1,000 bu. prime Long Island red 1,04. Barley 
dull and nominal, 87®90c. Com better and more active. 
Demand fair for the east and distilling. Sales 1,400 bu. at 
67|c. new southern yellow. 

WHISKEY heavy and rather easier drudge; sales 150 bis 
Prison 27®28c.; the latter price for retail lots ; 100 hhds. 
Drudge 25® 26c. 

PROVISIONS—Only a retail business doing in Pork, 
prices favor the buyer ; sales 400 bbls. ©15,50 old mess; 14 
new; prime better, sales at 0,12 which is now refused. Beef 
in fair demand; sales 250 bbls. ©8,25® 10 mess; 4,87®0 
prime; prime mess dull 14,50®10. Lard steady; small sales 
of bbls. 7®8; 400 kegs 8. Butter dull and heavy; western 
dairy 14®l8c.; Ohio 8® 13, Orange and Chemung co., 19 
®22. Cheese plenty and dull. 

STOCKS—Much excited, and disputes continually arise 
as to who is the buyer, there is so much competition. The 
amount of stock offering is below the demand; Erie RR less 
buoyant and sales have been made at | pret. decline; the 
tendency however is upward; U. S. 0s of 68 have advanced 
I; Coupons or68 |; 111. stock of 47 and interest stock seve¬ 
rally 1 pr ct. 

MONEY abundant, hut lenders are not much disposed 
to conced in rates; moderate demand which is most readily 
met. 

From the Tribune of Saturday:— 

The amount of interest on the Public Debt paid out to¬ 
day was ©550,000. A very large amount was also paid out 
by the State of Ohio for principal and interest, and by vari¬ 
ous descriptions of State and Corporation Stock and Bonds. 
The amount received at the Sub-Treasury was ©51,084.— 
Paid in the regular course of business, ©201,372. Balance 
in Sub-Treasury, ©1,362,397. 

'Phis has been one of the heaviest days for stock transac¬ 
tions that the street has known for some time. An immense 
amount of Stocks were to be received and delivered. One 
young house received for Stocks delivered ©480,000 and 
several others nearly ©300,000 each. 

LEATHER—Is much more quiet. Hides imported 1848, 
970,0(H); 1849, 1,230,000; 1850, 1,500,000. 

GROCERIES—The Coffee market is very firm, with a 
stock under 15,000 bags, and mostly in mats, and of Java 
description. Of Rio there is about 9,000 bags; St. Domingo 
is nearly out of the market. A cargo of Java is offering lor 
sale. Molasses continues steady and quiet. Sugars are 
firm with a moderate local trade. 

WOOI.—The stock of domestic fleece is now reduced to 
350,(MX) lbs. with little or none to come forward, and with a 
smaller stock in either of the neighboring markets. It con¬ 
sists also of fine Wool—not above 20,000 tbs. being under 
40c. The inquiry has been fair for New-Year week, and 
moderate sales have been made at 10®45c, the higher price 
for choice and small parcels. The stock is sadly insuffi¬ 
cient for flic next six months, which it lias to serve for.— 
Foreign Wools arc quick of sale and most of the recent ar- 
■ rivals were sold previously. Buenos Ayres is out of the 
market. The stock is mostly of Smyrna and Morocco.— 
Prices are very buoyant and rapidly advancing. Pulled is 
in good request, at full prices. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Jan. 6.—Trade continues very dormant.— 
Flour is in rather better demand, but the sales are not im¬ 
portant, being some 3 or 400 bbls. in lots mostly in a retail 
way at ©5®5,12 for common to pure Genesee; 5,12®5,37 
for fancy State and extra Western; 5,50®6,25 for extra 
Genesee. In grain there is nothing doing beyond street 
sales. The supply from the country is quite limited. VV'e 
quote Oats quick at 42c. Corn 66®67 for good dry. Rye 
73®75c. and Barley 90®98. The freight train not having 
arrived since our last, we have nothing to report in the way 
of dressed Ilogs. The last sales were at 5,62®5,75 at which 
the market closed firm. In Provision nothing important 
has transpired. A sale of 28 bbls. Prison Whiskey was 
made on Saturday afternoon at 25.jc, which is the nominal 
quotations for to-day.—[Alb. Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Jan. 6.—The sales of all kinds of produce 
at this season of the year are merely nominal. Flour moves 
oft" in small quantities at ©4. In Wheat we hear of nothing 
doing. Whiskey is firm at 24c. In Seeds there are a few 
transactions—Clover is held at©5®5,50; Flax 1,50; Timo¬ 
thy 1,75®2. Mess Pork is firm at ©12, and prime at 8,50. 
—[Commercial Advertiser. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Offered, 1,500 Beeves, (500 
Southern, remainder from this State and the East,) 1,000 
Cows and Calves, and 5,300 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices, —There has been a brisk demand for Beeves 
the past week, and prices have gone up a fraction higher ; 
sales of good retailing qualities are now made at from ©5,- 
50 to 7,50a8 per cwt., the latter for extra; about250 head re¬ 
main over unsold. 

Cows & Calves—Sales at from 22,12 to 30a45,50; all sold 

Sheep and Lambs in good demand; prices of Sheep 1,021 
to 3a5; and Lambs 1,50 to 2,75; extra 8al2; left over 200. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 1.—At Market947 Cattle—about700 
Beeves, and 247 Stores, consisting of working oxen, cows 
and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©6 per cwt.; first quality 
5,75; second do. 5; third do. 4,50;ordinary ©3,50® 1. 

Hides—©5 IP cwt. Tallow 5,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, ©60, 90, 115® 120. 

Cows and Calves—21, 35, 40®45. 

Yearlings, 7, 9® 11; Two years old, ©10, 15®17; Three 
yearsOld, ©14, 18, 22. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,970 at market. Prices, Extra, 3, 
4, 7. By lot ©1,50, 2,00 and 2,75. Nearly all sold. 

Lwine—Retail 5 to 6c. 

Remarks—The market about the same as it was last 
week. 48 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 52 
over the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, 
Sheep, Horses. Swine and Fowls.—(Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Jan. 2.—1,050 Cattle at market. 200 un¬ 
sold. The offerings large, without any additional demand, 
sales slow, and low, for common Cattle. A few of the 
choicest kind, were taken at something above ©6. Good, 
from 5a5,75, Fair, from 4a5. Poorer qualities, from 3a4. 
Many sales at a loss to the drovers. 

Hides, green, ©5. Tallow, rough, 5,50a5,75. 

Sheep.—Some fine stall fed wethers, were sold as higlt as 
©5 per head. Others, from l,75a2,50 by the lot; all sold. 

Swine—600 at market. All sold. Prices something less 
than last week. 3g and 4j were ruling rates. At retail, 5 
and 6.—[Mass. Ploughman. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— Published by 
D. I). T. Moore, city of Rochester, on the other side 
of tho lines, is one of the prettiest and best Week¬ 
lies that comes to this office. It is emphatically 
the Farmer’s Paper. While it gives, as its name 
imports, due attention to agricultural interests, it 
neglects not the grace of literature, the skill of sci¬ 
ence, the spice of miscellany, or the fresh budget 
of news. Wo like it—we read it—which is sayin<* 
more than we can say in bolmlf of all papers that 
pay us a visit. Read the following from its pros¬ 
pectus and, if so inclined, send your names and 
shillings this way, and the paper shall bo yours 
while the funds last.— Oshawa ( C. W.) -Reformer. 


To Agents and Others. 

Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in 
mind that it is not necessary that the papers should 
all be sent to one post office—(except in cases where 
40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one 
individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of 
the opinion that all the copies ordered by a club 
should be sent together, but this is not required.— 
We will send to us many different offices as may bo 
desired, provided our terms are complied with—and 
hence if any members of a club wish to receive 
their papers at any other office, or to send the New- 
Yorker to distant friends, they will be accommo¬ 
dated. 

0 = Competitors for our Premiums must adhere 
to the terms specified in next column. We cannot 
of course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal 
chance with those who remit in full. Persons en¬ 
titled to specific premiums will please mention what 
books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the 
letter containing their order and remittance. 

[IF Money on pil specie-paying banks will be re¬ 
ceived at par in payment for the New-Yorker.— 
Several bank notes or post-office stamps may be en¬ 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 

CF Remember that money, properly enclosed 
may be sent by mail at our risk. There is little or 
no danger of loss. • 

IT? List of Receipts by mail deferred. We shall 
endeavor to give next week—and as often as once 
in two weeks or a month thereafter. 

Farmers, 

Post-Masters, 

Clergymen, 

Teachers, andTOthers, 

— All to whom these 
presents may come—We solicit your attention and 
influence. We ask you, severally, to lend us your 
eyes in giving the New-Yorker an impartial ex¬ 
amination;—and, if you see it in the same favora¬ 
ble light as do others who are generously exerting 
themselves to enhance its popularity and usefulness, 
wo are confident that its existence and merits will 
soon be made known to many of your kinsmen and 
acquaintances. 

Having devoted much time and labor, and ex¬ 
pended several thousand dollars in firmly establish¬ 
ing a journal adapted to the wants and advocating 
the best interests of individuals, families and com¬ 
munities, we are now prepared to receive a com¬ 
mensurate return for untiring efforts in a worthy 
cause. And we respectfully submit, that, by lend¬ 
ing a portion of your influence toward bringing 
this enterprise to a most successful issue, you will 
at the same time be conferring benefit upon your 
fellow man. 

The Rural is now a permanent fact—the Ru¬ 
bicon of its existence is passed—and those even, if 
any such there are or were, who doubted its suc¬ 
cess at tho commencement, can rest assured that 
[t is alroady more widely circulated, and conse¬ 
quently in a more prosperous condition, than we 
expected to attain in several years,—and our ex¬ 
pectations have always alfowed an exceedingly 
wide margin on tho bright side. No weekly in 
Western New York, and perhaps none in the State 
ever equalled the New-Yorker in extent of pat¬ 
ronage, during the first twelve moons of its publi¬ 
cation—and judging from the past, and present most 
encouraging indications, we think our already large 
subscription list will be doubled before the first of 
April. But prosperity shall not lessen our efforts 
to furnish the best Agricultural and Family News¬ 
paper in the land. On the contrary, being agree¬ 
ably disappointed, we shall use proper endeavors to 
make a like return to our friends of the Rural 
Circle. 

Such as aro disposed to extend support aud en¬ 
couragement to the New-Yorker, will please turn 
to and read our Prospectus and Premium List on 
this page. They will there learn what we intend 
to accomplish, and also the very liberal terms upon 
which the paper is furnished. 


, &T. 


NOTICE TO WOOL GROWERS. 

T HE Subscriber will sell from his valuable flock of fine 
wooled Sbeep about 70 Breeding Ewes. To those un¬ 
acquainted witii his flock, he would say, that his wool in¬ 
variably commands the highest price paid in the County, 
and when a competitor at the County Fairs, he always re¬ 
ceives the highest premium lor fine wooled Ewes, reference 
being had to the body of the animal as well as to the qual¬ 
ity and fineness of the fleece. He lias also for sale 3 vala- 
able horses for road or farm. WM. R. SCHUYLER. 
Ovid, Seneca Co., Dec. 1850. (52-2w.J 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of tiie most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and comino 
dious rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected 
by Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scienti¬ 
fic manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 
being separate and distant from the Reception and Work¬ 
ing Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disa¬ 
greeable effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerrreo- 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage helia? 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings. (32lf) 14 State sL 

Savings Bank. 

T HE MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU¬ 
TION will be open daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 
o’clock, P. M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 
Exchange street. 

TRUSTEES: 

Everard Peck, Daniel E. Lewis, 

David R. Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Chas. W. Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A. Ward, Ebenezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, Amon Bronson, 

Wm. N. Sage, Geo. W. Parsons, 

Wm. W. Ely, Geo. Elwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P. Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B. Hamilton, Nehemiah Osborn, 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1,1850. [23-tf.] 


ffablisliefr $0«kh], in dbmarta /arm, 

DEDICATED TO THE HOME INTERESTS OF BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 

“ PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


THIS Journal has already attained a circula¬ 
tion of several thousand, and acquired a high re¬ 
putation. As an Agricultural and Family Paper it 
has no superior in the Nation. The extensive 
patronage aud commendation accorded to the 
work, abundantly sustain this assertion, and fur¬ 
nish the best evidence of its great value and 
popularity — for no journal, however cheap or at¬ 
tractive, could attain such a subscription and 
standing, in so brief a period, without possessing 
more than ordinary merit. 

The second volume will commence on the first 
of January, 1851. Relying mainly upon the 
merits and reputation of the paper for support, the 
Conductor deems it unnecessary to accompany 
this announcement with any extravagant language 
or pompous pledges. Still he may be permitted to 
remark that the facilities at his command are such 
as to warrant him in believing and asserting that 
the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker 
■will he superior to its predecessor in most respects 

— and that he is determined to spare neither labor 
nor expense to render it far more valuable. 

As heretofore, and as its title indicates, the Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorkkr will continue to be mainly de¬ 
voted to Agriculture and Horticulture and their 
kindred Arts and Sciences —its chief object, end 
and aim being the promotion of the best interests 
of the Rural Population of the Country. But 
while this is its most prominent feature, important 
subjects interesting to other classes receive proper 
attention. Its various Departments — embracing 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and 
Science, Education,- Literature, General Intelli¬ 
gence, Reports of the Crops and Markets, &c., &c. 

— are conducted by gentlemen of experience and 
ability, assisted by a large number of talented Cor¬ 
respondents. Avoiding the trash put forth in too 
many of the so-called family-journals of the day, 
our constant aim is to furnish such a work as shall 
prove eminently valuable and interesting, and thus 
Improve the Mind, without vitiating the Taste or 
corrupting the Heart — one which will be sought 
and valued for the Usefulness, Variety, Purity 
and Excellence of its Contents. 

The Illustrations of the second volume will 
be superior to those already given. We intend 
to give 

OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! 

Comprising many beautiful and costly illustrations, 
from original designs — thus appropriately embel¬ 
lishing the principal departments of the work.— 
Particular attention will be devoted to Rural 
Architecture, and the plans we shall give will 
probably he worth ten times the price of the paper ! 
to many subscribers. 

We shall also present a series of Portraits of dis¬ 
tinguished Statesmen, Inventors, Divines, Heroes, 
&c. Our design is to give in the next volume at 
least 

26 DOUBLE COLUMN PORTRAITS, 

executed in the best style of the gravers art, ac¬ 
companied with biographical sketches, &c. 


The leading Departments of the New-Yorker 
— Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, News, the 
Markets, &c.,— will receive additional attention. 
As the paper is designed to benefit the Producing 
Classes, its pages will avoid or condemn humbug 
in whatever guize it may appear — from wooly 
horses down to Chittagong fowls and patent milkers 

The second volume will contain a Series of 
Letters on 

European Agriculture and Rural Affairs, 

by an American gentleman — the author of seve¬ 
ral works oU Agriculture and other subjects—who 
will leave for the Old World during the present 
month. He will visit England, France, Belgium 
—and probably Scotland, Holland and Prussia — 
and furnish results of his observations in the Rural 
Districts of those Countries. Our correspondent 
will also attend the 

WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL FAIR ! 
to be held at London, in May next, and take notes 
of the exhibition. 

In appearance — correctness of execution and 
beauty of print and illustrations — the New-York¬ 
er will continue to be a model sheet, and probably 
a little ahead of successful imitation. 

Each number of the New-Yorker contains 
eight large quarto pages, (of five columns 
each,) with Index, &c., at the close of each vol¬ 
ume — rendering it convenient for preservation and 
binding. It is published every Thursday, and 
mailed so as to reach all it subscribers on the prin¬ 
cipal mail routes in this State on that day. 

TERMS-IN ADVANCE; 

Two Dollars a Year. To Clubs and Agents 
as follows: — Three Copies for $5 — Six Copies 
(and a free copy to Agent, or getter up of Club,) 
for $10 — Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 
$15 —Twenty Copies for $25, and any addi¬ 
tional number, derected to individuals, at the same 
rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, 
at the same rate. Six month subscriptions at the 
same rates. All moneys received by mail will 
be acknowle dged in the paper, and receipts sent 
if desired. ILF No deviation from these Terms. 
Specimen no’s free to all post-paid applicants. 

Subscriptions may commence with any num¬ 
ber, and now is tlie time to subscribe. All who 
desire a first class Family Paper — one which 
separates the wheat from the chaff, and furnishes 
only such reading as is calculated to benefit and 
improve — are invited to give the New-Yorker 
an examination, and, if found worthy, lend it their 
support. 

Post-Masters and other influential persons, 
of all professions, are respectfully solicited to aid 
in extending the usefulness of the New-Yorker 
by introducing it to notice and support. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may be sent by 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 

November, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS! 

FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 

In order to augment the circulation and consequent usefulness of the Rural New- 
Yorker, and amply reward those disposed to lend a portion of their influence in its be¬ 
half, the Proprietor offers (in addition to the very liberal per centage allowed to local 
agents and clubs,) the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Yol. II, 1851. 


To the person or persons who shall send us the 
greatest number of yearly subscribers to the Rural 
New-Yorker from any one town, in proportion 
to its population, (according to recent U. S. Cen¬ 
sus,) between this date (December 1, 1850,) and 
the 1st of July, 1851, forwarding payment accord¬ 
ing to our club terms, WE WILL SEND THE 
NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN- 
OTPIER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE ! 

[The above is the most liberal premium ever 
offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the 
most fair, because itogives an equal chance to each 
town, whatever may be its population. Is it not 
worth contending for ?] 

We also offer the following 

GRAND PRIZES! 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number 
of yearly subscribers (six month subscriptions to be 
counted proportionally,) within the period above 
specified, and forwarding payment free of charge 
according to our club terms, we will give a Premi¬ 
um of FORTY DOLLARS in CASH ! 

2d. To the person sending the next (second) 
greatest number, within same period, and on like 
conditions, wo will give THIRTY DOLLARS, 
pavablo in PLATE, BOOKS, AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, or SEEDS, as may ! 
be preferred. 

3d. To the person sending the next (third) 
greatest number, as above, we will give TWENTY 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. 

4th. To the person sending us the next (fourth) 
greatest number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. 

5th. To the person sending the next (fifth) 
greatest number, as above, we will give TEN 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. g 

6th. To each of the four persons sending us the 
next (6th, 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we 
will give THREE DOLLARS in Books or Im¬ 
plements. 

[The Books to be such as may be preferred by 
the person entitled—either Agricultural, Scientific, 
Religious, School or Miscellaneous works.] 

We shall keep a correct account of the 
subscribers sent us by each person. After the 
first of March, we will publish, as often as once a 
month, until July, a list of the principal competi¬ 
tors in the order in which they may stand—giving 
the name of the person who has obtained the 
greatest number at the head, &c.,—so that all may 
know the prospect of success, and act accordingly. 
The premiums will be announced as soon after 
the 1st of July as possible—probably the second 
week. » 

Still Another Liberal Prize ! 

We will give a Premium of TEN DOLLARS 
in CASH, to the person who sends us the greatest 


number of subscribers between this date and the 
first of January ensuing. 

JDgT’ Persons competing for this Premium must 
mail their remittances on or before the 31st of De¬ 
cember. They will likewise bear iu mind that the 
person who obtains it may also secure both the 
Town and Forty Dollar Premiums ! 

To those who do not compete for the preceding, 
we offer the following 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS: 

For a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
March next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1848 or 1849, 
(as preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, we will 
send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 
For $15 we will send 10 copies of the New-York¬ 
er—and an extra copy, and any three volumes of 
the Farmer published in octavo form, [except tho 
present one,]—or [instead of extra copy and Far¬ 
mers] $2 in Books. For $25 or more we will 
send 20 copies of the New-Yorker—and an extra 
copy, and five volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 
from 1845 to 1849, inclusive, [being all the vols. 
published in octavo form, except the present]—or 
[instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or other 
Books. Competitors for these premiums 

must mention the fact and designate what they 
want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
the premium selected will oe immediately for¬ 
warded. 

In order that Post-Masters, Local Agents 
and others may have a fair and equal chance to ob¬ 
tain the Premiums, neither traveling agents, post¬ 
riders, residents of Rochester nor city booksellers 
are included in our offer. [We may offer other 
prizes to persons here excluded.] 

The undersigned was the first agricultural pub¬ 
lisher who offered premiums iu this manner—and 
the same course having since been adopted and 
continued by many of his cotemporaries, is con¬ 
clusive evidence of its utility iu compensating to 
some extent the friends of agricultural publications 
for their generous and valuable assistance. And, 
without claiming any patent-right, he will endeavor 
to keep in advance of all others, by offering the 
! most liberal and valuable premiums. After perus¬ 
ing the above, and considering the limited age and 
circulation of the New-Yorker in comparison with 
the long established monthly agricultural papers, 
those interested will see at a glance that our propo¬ 
sition is decidedly the most liberal yet offered. 

Specimen numbers. Prospectuses, &c., 
furnished free to all competitors or others who may 
be disposed to lend their kind offices in behalf of 
the Rural New-Yorker. 

Address to D. D. T, MOORE* 

December 1, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 





























































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


gifts that were stowed there! And how 
oveijoyed was he, to see his mother offer 
the sick woman work, and a new home, and 
to see the sick woman grow suddenly strong, 
and almost well, under the influence of their 
kind offers! He wondered if their happi¬ 
ness could possibly be as deep as his own; 
if their new year’s was as bright to them 
as was his to him! He knew not how any 
one could be happier than he was, at that 
moment 

Years have rolled away into the silent 
past That little girl—Elsie Gray—is a 
lady. Not a lady only in name, but one in 
very deed, in heart in conduct! She dwells 
in a sweet suburban cottage, and her hus¬ 
band is devoted only to her. That husband 
is no other than the generous little boy, 
who on the new year’s festival accosted her 
so tenderly in the street and went home 
with her! Her poor mother sleeps quietly 
in the little church-yard; yet she lived to 
know that God had-provided for her child. 
She died, resigned and happy. 

Are there coins, either of gold or silver 
that must be locked away from sight on 
this day of the new year ? Are there any, 
containing within their depths such sweet 
visions, such happy sights, that must lie 
under lock and key all this day, lest happi¬ 
ness and comfort may become too universal ? 

Here is one, wkc*e comes another ? 


low, chanced to pass her, as she walked 
and wept, and stopped. He caught the 
glitter of those tears in the sunshine, and 
the sight smote his angel heart He knew 
not what want and suffering were. He had 
never known them himself; never once 
heard of them; knew not even what a real 
bejggar was. He stopped suddenly before 
Elsie, and asked her the cause of those 
tears. She could make him no reply; her 
little heart was too full. 

“ Has anybody hurt you ?” asked the 
feeling little fellow. 

The girl shook her head negatively. 

“ Have you lost your way ?” he persisted. 

“ No,” answered the child, quite audibly. 

“What is the matter, then?” asked he. 

“ Mother is poor and sick, and I am cold 
and hungry. We have nothing to eat.— 
Our room is quite cold, and there is no wood 
for us. 0, you do not know all ! you can¬ 
not know all!” 

“ But I will,'” replied the manly boy.— 
“ Where do you live ?” 

“Will you go with me?” asked Elsie, 
her face brightening. 

“Yes; let me go with you,” said he; 
* show me the way!” 

Through street, lane and alley she guid¬ 
ed him. They reached the door of their 
hovel. The cold breaths of the wind whis¬ 
tled in at the cracks and crevices, and the 
key-hole before them, as if inviting them 
in. They entered. A sick woman feebly 
raised her head from her pillow, and gave 
her child a sweet smile. “Elsie, have you 
come ?” she faintly said. 

“ Yes, mother,” answered the child, “ and 
I have brought this boy with me. I do not 
know who he is, but he said he wanted to 
come and see where we lived. Did I do 
wrong to bring him, mother ?” 

“No, no, my child,” said the mother, 
“ if he knows how to pity you, from his lit¬ 
tle heart;—but he cannot pity me yet; he 
is not old enough.” 

The bright-faced, sunny-hearted boy 
gazed in astonishment upon the mother and 
child. The scene was new to him. He 
wondered if this was what they called pov¬ 
erty. His eyes looked sadly upon the 
wasting mother, but they glittered with 
wonder when turned towards Elsie. Sud¬ 
denly they filled with tears. The want, the 
woe, the barrenness, the desolation, were 
all too much for him. He shuddered at 
the cold, uncovered floor. He gazed mourn¬ 
fully into the empty fireplace. His eyes 
wandered wonderingly over the naked 
walls, looking so uninviting and cheerless. 
Putting his hand into his pocket, he grasped 
the coin that his mother had that very morn 
given him, and drew it forth. “ You may 
have that!” said he, holding itout to the child. 

“ 0, you are too good! You are too gen¬ 
erous, I fear!” broke in the mother, as if 
she ought not to take it from him. 

“ Mother will give me another, if I want 
it,” said he; “ it will do you a great deal 
of good, and I know that I don’t need it 
Take it, take it! you shall take it!” and he 
was instantly gone. 

It was a gold coin, of the value of five 
dollars! 

Mother and child wept together. Then 
they talked of the good boy whose heart 
had opened, for'them on that new year’s 
day. Then they let their fancies run, and 
grow wild, and revel as they chose. They 
looked at the glistening piece. There was 
bread, and fuel, and clothing, and every 
other comfort in its depths. They contin¬ 
ued to gaze upon it. Now they saw with¬ 
in its rim pictures of delight and joy; vis¬ 
ions of long rooms, all wreathed and deco¬ 
rated with evergreens and flowers; visions 
of smiling faces, and happy children; sights 
of merry sleigh-rides, and the glistening of 
bright runners over the smooth-worn snow. 
They listened ; they heard the mingled 
sounds of merry voices, and the chiming of 
musical bells ; the accents of innocent 
tongues, and the laugh of gladsome hearts. 
Ah! what a philosopher’s stone was that 
coin! How it turned everything, first into 
gold, and then into happiness! How it 
grouped around them kind and cheerful 
friends, and filled their ears with kind voices! 
How it garlanded all the hours of that day 
with evergreens and full-blown roses! How 
it spread them a laden table, and crowded 
it with merry guests! and those guests, too, 
all satisfied, all happy! 0, what bright 
rays shone forth from that same trifling coin 
of gold! Could it have been as bright in 
the child’s or the man’s dark pocket ? No; 
else it had before then burned its very way 
throuo-h, and lent its radiance to others!— 

O / m .... 

Could it have shone with such visions m 
theiich man’s hand? No; else his avar¬ 
ice would have vanished at once, and his 
heart have overflowed with generosity!— 
No, no: it was only to such as the widow 
and her child, that it wore such a shine; 
and emitted such brilliant rays; and reveal¬ 
ed such sweet and welcome visions! Only 
for such as they! 

That night returned this angel boy to 
the bleak room, then filled with happiness, 
and lighted with joy; but he was not alone; 
his own mother was with him. Blessed 
boy! He had passed the whole of new 
year’s day in making others happy! And 
how much happier was he himself ! How 
his little heart warmed and glowed, to see 
the child uncover the basket he had brought 
with him, and take out, one by one, the 


itmor 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.’ 


CONSOLATION-AN EPIGRAM, 


THE DAYS THAT ABE NO MORE 


A prim city girl, 

With a frswn, and a curl 
Of her Up that proclaimed her a scoffer, 
Wag quite in a panic 
Tliat John — a mechanic — 
Had affro ited her pride with an oiler. 

‘ 1 ’Tie exceedingly queer, 

1 acknowledge, my dear,” 
Retorted her sorrowing brother — 

“ But you may depend, 

To your very life’s end, 

You’ll never be pained with another 1” 


BY TEHNIS0N. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 

And thinking on the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh tire days that are no more. 

Ah sad and strange as in dark summer dawns, 

The earliest pipe of half awakened birds. 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes. 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

So sad, so strange the days that are no more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 

Deep as first love and wild with all regret; 

O death in Life, the days that are no more. 

* Hr. Poe, has declared this song unsurpassed by any 
piece of the same length in the language, and it is in truth 
a gem of uncommon beauty. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 1, 16,11, 18, 3 is a river in Virginia. 

My 2, 6, 12, 9 is a river in the United States. 

My 3, 16, 7, 8, 18 is a cape in North America. 

Aly 4, 13, 14, 17,16,13, 15 is a country in Europe. 
My 5, 16, 11, 7, 9 is a town in South America. 

My 6, 18, 13, 8, 9, 5, 4, 13 is a cape in Delaware. 
My 7, 16, 13, 15, 10, 13 is a town in Ireland. 

My 8, 2,14, 16, 13 is a county in Virginia. 

My 9, 7, 18 is a river in Siberia. 

My 10, 13, 4, 14, 16 is a town in Russia. 

My 11,12,17, 10 is a town in Yates county, N. Y. 
My 12, 13,^5, 1J, p is a river in Sweden. 

My 13, 16, 5, 8, 4; 3 is a town in Italy. 

My 14,12, 8, 4, 3 is county in Tennessee. 

My 15, 16, 13 is a river in Virginia. 

My 16,13,15,18, 3 is a chain of mountains in South 
America. 

My 17, 18, 10, 13 is a county in Florida. 

Aly 18, 8, 7, 16 is an island in the Mediterranean. 

My whole is the name of a school teacher in 
Yates county, N. Y.. w. w. m. 

Benton, N. Y. 

O 3 Answer next week. 


A CAPACIOUS THROAT. 


The Cincinnati Star relates the following 
anecdote of a 3 7 oung gentleman of the south, 
who expended a large fortune — money, 
lands, negroes, every thing, in a course of 
intemperance and profligacy. 

He had just paid a last year’s grog bill 
of $800. One day he was walking in the 
street very leisurely, when seeing a physi¬ 
cian on the opposite side, he called out to 
him to come over. 

“Doctor,” said he, “I wish you’d just 
take a look into my throat.” 

“ I don’t discover anything, sir,” said the 
doctor. 

“You don’t!” said he, “ why that’s strange; 
will you be just kind enough, sir, to give 
another look ?” 

“ Really, sir,” said the doctor, after a sec¬ 
ond look, “ 1 don’t see anything.” 

“No! why doctor there is a farm, ten 
thousand dollars, and twenty negroes gone 
down my throat!” 


TO-MORROW. 


Whatb’er the grief that dims the eye, 
Whate’er the cause of sorrow, 

Wc turn us to the weeping sky, 

And say we’ll smile to-morrow ; 

And when from those we love, we part. 
From hope we comfort borrow, 

And whisper to our aching heart. 

We’ll meet again to-morrow. 

But when to-morrow comes, 'tis still 
An Image of to-day ; 

Still tears our heavy eye-lids fill. 

Still mourn we those away 
And when that morrow, loo, is past, 

(A yesterday of sorrow,) 

Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last 
With visions of to-morrow. 


In every-hedge my second is, 

As well as every tree; 

And when poor school-boys act amiga, 
It often is their fee. 

My first, likewise, is always wicked, 
Yet ne’er committed sin: 

My total for my first is fitted, 
Compos’d of brass or tin. 

(LP Answer next week. 


THE QUAKER’S INSURANCE. 

Everybody has heard something about 
Jacob Barker, the famous Quaker and finan¬ 
cier of New York State. He has placed 
on record ample evidence of his shrewdness 
and business tact 

It is stated that old Jacob suddenly heard 
one morning of the total loss of one of his 
vessels and cargo. He had hinted careless¬ 
ly, a day or two before, to a broker in Al¬ 
bany, that he thought of taking out a policy, 
but the matter had not been concluded, 
when the unwelcome news reached him in 
Now York city. He sat down at once, 
however, and wrote to the lynx-eyed broker, 
as follows: 

Friend Sharpe: —It matters not about that pol¬ 
icy I spoke to thee about on Saturday last. Thee 
need not fill it up, if thee hath not already done so, 
for I have heard from the vessel this morning. 

Thy friend, J. Barker. 

“ Friend Sharpe” had not filled up the 
policy, at all, for the ship had been out a 
good while beyond her time, and Sharpe 
didn’t like the risk. The moment he got 
Jacob’s note, however, presuming of course 
that the ship was safe, (from the wording 
of the Quaker’s communication,) though he 
had not filled the policy, he immediately 
executed it, dating it back to the Saturday 
previous, and replied to Jacob, as follows: 

Friend Barker: —Your favor came to hand, 
duly—but the policy was completed on Saturday, 
as you will see. I enclose it, herewith, and have 
drawn on you at sight, for the amount of premium 
and policy, (say fije hundred and three dollars,) 
which please pay as advised. 

Yours faithfully, Luke Sharpe. 

The temptation of the broker to handle 
his commission was too great to resist; and 
he had thus overstepped the mark! The 
following note from the Quaker, however, 
put “ a stopper” upon the broker, and closed 
the correspondence between Messrs. Barker 
and Sharpe: 

Friend Sharpe: —Thy kind favor, covering 
No. 6,241, for $20,000, with bill of expenses, came 
to hand. The latter was duly honored at sight, 
as per request. Thy foresight proved most com¬ 
mendable. 

P. S.—In my last note did I state to thee, that 
the vessel teas lost ? J. B. 

Upon consulting the morning paper, Mr. 
Sharpe discovered the mistake he had made, 
in attempting to overreach Jacob; and at 
the same time, he appreciated the full mean¬ 
ing of the Quaker’s first note, in which he sta¬ 
ted that “he had heard from the vessel!” 


ENIGMA. 


THE YANKEE AND THE LAWYER. 


Form’d half beneath and half above the earth, 
We, sisters, owe to art a second birth; 

The smith’s and carpenter's adopted daughters, 
Made on the earth to travel o’er the waters. 
Swifter we move, as tighter we are bound, 

Yet neither touch the water, air, nor ground. 
We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim, 
Sink when it rains, and when it freezes, swim. 
[LT Answer next week. 


A native of the United States (says the 
Montreal Herald,) some time ago, having 
employed a lawyer in this city to do some 
business for him, was leaving the office with¬ 
out offering him a fee, when the lawyer 
observed, 

“ My good sir, you should give me a fee; 
you should act towards your lawyer as you 
do toward your horse—you should give him 
a feeding at starting, if you wish him to 
perform his journey.” 

“Well, squire,” answered Jonathan, “I 
always use my lawyer as I do my hogs; 
when I want them to go to the other end 
of the yard, I put the food there, and they 
gallop to it.” 

The answer was so ready and so drolly 
delivered, that the lawyer galloped (like 
the hog) to his feed, and was well fed by 
his client 


THE GOLD COIN: 

OR, THE LITTLE STREET BEGGAR 

A STORY OF “HAPPY NEW YEAR.’’ 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


I am found in jail; I belong to a fire, 

And am seen in a gutter abounding in mire: 

Put my last letter third; and then ’twill be found 
I belong to a king, without changing my sound. 
O" Answer next week. 


It was the morning of a new year that 
had just set in; bright, golden and beauti¬ 
ful. The snow glittered like a bejewelled 
raiment in the cloudless sun. The chiming 
of the silvery sounds of bells struck joyful¬ 
ly upon the listener in every street The 
air was cold, though not piercing; bracing, 
though not biting; just cold enough, in 
truth, to infuse a life and elasticity into ev¬ 
ery one that moved. 

There was a little girl, a child of pover¬ 
ty, on that beautiful new year’s morning, 
walking the streets with the gay crowds that 
swept past her. Her little feet had grown 
so numb, encased only in thin shoes, and 
those badly worn, that she could but with 
difficulty move one before the other. Her 
cheeks shook at every step she took, and 
her lips looked truly purple. Alas! poor 
Elsie Gray! She was a little beggar! 

Just like the old year was the new year 
to her. Just like the last year’s wants, and 
last year’s sufferings, were the wants and 
sufferings of this! The change of the year 
brought no change in her condition with it! 
She was poor; her mother was a widow 
and an invalid; and the child was a beggar! 

In the old and cheerless room gleamed 
no bright fires of a happy anniversary.— 
No evergreens, no wreaths, no flowers, save 
a few old withered ones, decked her time- 
stained walls. There was no sound of mer¬ 
ry voices in at the door, to say to the wid¬ 
ow Gray—“A Happy New Year to you, 
Mrs. Gray !” Heaven seemed to have 
walled her and her abode out from the hap¬ 
piness that was all the world’s, on that fes¬ 
tive day of the year. It had provided, to 
all appearances, no joys, no congratulations, 
no laughter, no gifts, no flowers for them! 
Why ? Were they outcasts ? Had they 
outraged their claims on the wide world’s 
charities ? Had they voluntarily shut them¬ 
selves out from the sunlight of the living- 
creatures around them ? No ! a shame 
take the world, that it must be so answered 
for them. Mrs. Gray was poor! 

Little Elsie stopped at times, and breath¬ 
ed her hot breath upon her blue and be¬ 
numbed fingers; and stamping her tiny feet 
in their thin casements, with all the force 
left in them; and then big tears stood trem¬ 
bling in her large, blue eyes for a moment, 
and rolled slowly down her purple cheeks, 
as if they would freeze to them. She had 
left her mother in bed, sick, exhausted, 
famishing! What wonder that she cried, 
even though those hot tears only dropped on 
the icy pavement! They might as well fall 
there as elsewhere ; the many human 
hearts that passed her, were full as icy and 
hardened. 

She would have turned back to go home; 
—but she thought again of her poor moth¬ 
er, and went on; though tv here to go, she 
knew not. She was to become a street 
beggar! Where should street beggars go ? 
What streets are laid out and named, and 
numbered for them ? Surely, if not home, 
then where should they go? It was this 
thought that brought those crystal tears; 
that started those deep and impressible 
sobs;—that choked her infant utterance. 

A young boy,—a bright-looking little fel¬ 


A Puzzle. —Eleven great men; fifteen celebrated 
women; twenty-three extraordinary children; thir¬ 
ty-two fine pictures; a new manner of cooking oys¬ 
ters; the best way of making eoffee; a great im¬ 
provement in the cultivation of grapes; ten fash¬ 
ionable bonnets; and the substance of a hundred 
books—may all be expressed by a liquid in common 
use, and of only one syllable 1 


A Sign.— “ Caesar, who you be mournin’ 
for?” queried an ebony individual of a 
brother darkey, one morning, who was 
sporting a crape upon his felt of ample di¬ 
mensions. “ I isn’t mournin’ for nobody, 
Pete; you see, de fac is, my wife am run 
away wid Bill Mungo, de black-leg nigger, 
and ye secs as how I jes wares dis here 
crape to let de colored gals know I haint 
got no wife!” 


Snap-Apple. —This is a Christmas sport, and is 
played as follows:—An apple is fixed upon one end 
of a short stick, to the other extremity of which is 
fastened a lighted candle. A string is then tied to 
the middle of the stick, by which it is suspended 
from the ceiling at such a height that the young 
people may catch or “ bob” at it with their mouths, 
their hands being tied behind their backs. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C., IN NO. 53. 


Ans. to Enigma, No. 1.— William Shakspkare. 
Ans. to Enigma No. 2.— Lyman B. Langwortiiy. 
Ans. to Charade.— Corn-wall, famous for its 
Tin (tea-eye-hen.) 

Ans. to Puzzle.— 

SUBLIME. 

They tell me I am handsome yet, 

And all the ladies say: 

“ Do look at him, the dear old man 
Grows younger every day:” 

And when each friend asks: “ At your age 
How came you free from ills?” 

1 always answer: in my youth 
I paid my Printer’s Bills ! 


An Irishman, one evening, at a certain 
theatre, came before an audience, consisting 
of three persons, and made the following 
announcement: 

' “ Ladies and Jintlemin—As there are no 
ladies and nobody ilse here, I’ll dismiss ye 
all; the performances of this night will not 
be performed ; but the performances of 
this night will be repeated to-morrow eve¬ 
ning.” 

Shoemaker’s spouses should be Peggies, 
gambler’s ladies Bets, and Sue would be 
just the wife for an attorney. Sophies 
should be of a sedative disposition, and con¬ 
fectioners’ wives should always be Patties. 
Sometimes a name will excite remark; all 
the papers copied the marriage of Henry 
Apple and Sarah Apple, but we could see 
no impropriety in the making of two apples 
into one pair. 
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D. D. T. MOORE) Proprietor. 


Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 


DOCTOR’S VISITS. 

It is not only for the sick man, but for 
the sick man’s friends, that the doctor 
comes. His presence is often as good for 
them as for the patient, and they long for 
him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watched after him! What an emotion the 
thrill of his carriage wheels in the street, 
and at length at the door, has made us feel! 
How we hang upon his words, and what a 
comfort we get from a smile or two, if he 
can vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten or 
darken! Who hasn’t seen the mother pry¬ 
ing into his face to know if there is hope 
for that sick infant that cannot speak, and 
that lies yonder, its little frame battling with 
fever ? Ah! how she looks into his eyes! 
What thanks if there is light there; what 
grief and pain if he casts them down, and 
dares not say “ hope!” Or it is the house 
father that is stricken. The terrified wife 
looks on, while the physician feels his pa¬ 
tient’s wrist, smothering her agonies, as the 
children have been called upon to stop their 
plays and their talk! Over the patient in 
fever, the wife expectant, the children un¬ 
conscious, the doctor stands as if he were 
fate, the dispenser of life and death; he 
must let the patient off this time, the wo¬ 
man prays so for his respite! One can 
fancy how awful the responsibility must be 
to a conscientious man; how cruel the feel¬ 
ing that he has given the wrong remedy, or 
that it might have been possible to better; 
how karrassing the sympathy, for survivors 
if the case is unfortunate; how great the 
delight of victory. 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this oue a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 


“ Susan,” said an Irish gentleman to his 
servant, “wliat are the bells ringing for?” 

“ In honor of the Duke of York’s birth 
day,” was the reply. 

“ Be easy, my jewel,” rejoined Pat, “none 
of your tricks upon travelers; and ’twas the 
Prince Regent’s on Tuesday, and how can 
it be his brother’s four days after, unless 
indade, they are twins?” 


Terms, in Advance: 

Two Doi.i.ars a Year — #1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows Three Copies, one year, for #5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for $10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) lor $15; Twenty Copies 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals, 
at tlie same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at the same rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 


A young lady once hinted to a gentle¬ 
man that her thimble was worn out, and 
asked what reward she would receive for 
her industry. He made an answer the fol¬ 
lowing day by sending her a new one with 
the following lines:— 

“ I send you a thimble for fingers nimble, 

Which I hope will fit when you try it; 

It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 
As file hint which you gave me to buy it.” 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per Bquare 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


A landlord recently called out to a 
temperance man—“ Why you are looking 
yellow with your abstinence.” “Yes,” said 
the man putting his hand into his pocket, 
and pulling out some eagles, and my pock¬ 
et is looking yellow, too.” 


KPT This number of Die Rurai. New-Yorker will be 
sent to many fanners and others who arc not subscribers, 
in the belief that its objects and character will meet their 
approval. We respectfully ask all who thus receive the pa¬ 
per, to lend their kind offices toward giving it a general in¬ 
troduction in their res|>ective localities. We print several 
thousand extra copies, and can therefore supply the first 
number to all who desire to commence with the year and 
volume. 


A schoolmistress asked a child what 
S-e-e spelt The child hesitated. “ What 
do I do when I look at you?” said the 
mistress. “ Thquint replied the pupiL 
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below them, and may in some cases be with¬ 
held by the electrical condition of the air, 
which is not compatible with that state of 
things, 

T .—Now father if you are going into the 
mysteries, I’m off. You may as well talk 
to me of the “ Rochester Knockings,” I 
wish you good night, , 


LETTER FROM NORTHERN ONEIDA. 

Dairy Fanning and Farmers—Management of Grain 
and Grass Lands—The Crops—The village of 
Boonville: its Business and Prospects, etc., etc. 

Boonville is one of the northern tier of 
towns in Oneida county, and it. is not a score 
of years since it was almost an uninhabited 
wilderness, though now it shows such tine 
farms, so many good cows, and the best of 
dairy products. Its butter and cheese are 
of excellent quality, much attention be¬ 
ing given to their manufacture. Many of 
the fanners keep from 40 to 80 cows each, 
and there has been made in the height of 
the grazing season, cheeses weighing over 
270 lbs., which have sold at home for $8 
per hundred—excelling, to my knowledge, 
in color, richness, size and flavor, any in the 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia markets. 
Their butter also commands the highest 
prices. 

The most of our dairy farmers were for¬ 
merly from Herkimer county, and arc men 
of industry and intelligence, full of the spir¬ 
it of enterprise and improvement, The 
Black River canal has done much for our 
county and neighborhood—the products 
and business of the town having quadru¬ 
pled within the last 15 years. When I 
came here, 13 years ago, it looked to me 
like one of the hardest places in Christen¬ 
dom to make a living, but we have found 
that by proper culture and management, 
we can do as well here as in other places. 

Owing to the fact that the snow general¬ 
ly comes before the ground freezes, and re- 
| mains until late in the 


WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME.-(NO. 1.) 

Thomas. —Pa, where do the snows come 
from ? 

Father. —From the clouds, my son, I 
suppose. 

T. —Yes, I know that; but during a long, 
cold storm, out of the north, I don’t readily 
see how clouds, which you have told me are 
the vapor of water, are produced in very 
cold weather. 

F. —Storms of all kinds, and at all sea¬ 
sons, it has lately been settled, by bringing 
together a long series of observations, move 
in great circles, and often of muqh less width 
than is generally supposed; therefore a storm 
at this place coming from the north, at Lake 
Superior comes from the north-west, on the 
Mississippi from the west, and at Texas from 
the south-west or south, bringing the vapors 
of a warm climate, and what is snow here 
may be rain there. 

T. —Very well, father; but from here to 
Lake Superior is a thousand miles; why 
don’t all those warm vapors become frozen 
and fall down at once, or long before they 
get here ?—as I presume you will not pre¬ 
tend that an individual snow-flake created 
at that point, is blown all the way here. 

F. —By no means. I suppose the chrys- 
tals, (for such they are if you examine them) 
called flakes, are not formed a very great 
distance from where they fall; indeed from 
the angle at which they descend, and the 
known height of the clouds, it is quite cer¬ 
tain. After the vapor is condensed into 
flakes, it becomes much heavier than the 
air, and cannot remain a great while sus¬ 
pended. I therefore suppose the clouds are 
wholly in a state of vapor above the region 
of freezing, and as they become condensed 
and descend, they meet with cold currents 
of air and are frozen. 

T. —Why, how is that? Is it not a fact 
that the higher we ascend in the atmos¬ 
phere, the colder it is. The balloon folks 
say they find it so, and at a certain height 
on the mountains, there is the line of per¬ 
petual snow, summer and winter. 

F. —Yes, but that is a height from the 
surface of the sea of three or four miles— 
a height that clouds and vapor never assume 
in level countries. 

T. —Does the cold begin on the surface 
first, or in the air, and can it be excessively 
cold on the surface, and above the freezing 
point in the higher regions of the clouds ? 

F. —Yes; I suppose on a change of tem¬ 
perature, it is the lower and denser part of 
the atmosphere that cools first, and strata of 
cold air falls and rests upon the surface, 
while the warmer part is displaced, and as¬ 
cends, obeying the laws of gravitation; and 
therefore the upper strata may be in a state 
of vapor, while the lower portion in contact 
with the cold currents are congealed into snow 

T. —As vapor, which I understand to be 
water evaporated into the air, is not percepti¬ 
ble near the surface, what change does it un¬ 
dergo to become clouds and visible to the eye ? 

F. —When it arrives at the higher regions^ 
the air is not capable of holding it in solu¬ 
tion ; it becomes condensed like the steam 
from an engine, and nearer the state of wa¬ 
ter, and therefore visible. 

T. —Yes, but why don’t it in that case, 
fall at once in rain, the moment it is con¬ 
densed and rendered heavier than the air ? 

F .— Well, I guess you had better go to 
bed; I want to read my paper. 

T .—No, no, father—not yet. You have 
some idea on the subject. I have often 
thought why the rain did not fall, when the 
clouds looked black and heavy, and ran swift 
and low. 

F. —They do constantly fall, and are dis¬ 
solved by the dry and absorbing currents 


mer, than a great field whose products will 
barely pay the expenses of their gathering. 

But, says the Working Farmer, “those 
who have neither tried nor investigated the 
truths of high farming, assert that ‘ it costs 
too much.’ Those who have tried it know 
better : the excess of profits are always 
many times greater than the expenses.”— 
And why should the farming community 
be so slow to adopt the improvements made 
practicable by science and experiment ; 
while, in every other business, men are on 
the alert for all discoveries which promise 
their advantage, and earnest to make use of 
every light which science may afford them ? 
The manufacturer is prompt to adopt the 
best machinery, the merchant to avail him¬ 
self of every opening market and every fa¬ 
cility of communication — and professional 
men are on the look-out for the ways and 
means of progress. This spirit is already 
beginning to animate the farmer, and we 
hope to see the day when, with careful, ear¬ 
nest attention, he will examine and adopt the 
best and most thorough methods of farming. 

To close this article we will give an ac¬ 
count of an experiment made by Professor 
Mapes, who is doing much for the im¬ 
provement of agriculture by reducing sci¬ 
ence to practice on his farm near New York 
city. He says :—“We last year hired a 
piece of ground in our own neighborhood, 
which was worn out and had refused corn. 
Last winter we made an analysis of the soil, 
and found it short of chlorine, phosphate of 
iime, soda, potash, and ammoniacal matter 
We manured it this spring with a compost 
costing one dollar and thirty-one cents per 
acre. The chlorine and soda was supplied 
by common salt, the phosphate of lime, 
potash and ammoniacal matter by Peruvian 
guano, and the volatile matters of the com¬ 
post retained by the use of charcoal dust 
and plaster of Paris. We have now a crop 
of corn standing on this land which will 
yield certainly more than fifty bushels of 
shelled corn per acre, and after measuring 
we hope to be able to report a much lar¬ 
ger crop, and that too without the proper 
preparation of the ground by sub-soil plow¬ 
ing, &c., as on our own farm.” 

Such we are assured, will be the results 
of thorough and scientific culture. Knowl¬ 
edge, learning, research, enterprize, labor 
and capital can find a happy and profitable 
field of employment in the cultivation of 
our pleasant and beautiful country. 
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PREPARATION OF FUEL. 


any thing but what every man of a family 
might and ought to know, but to stir up 
their minds by way of remembrance. 

I have observed a great error in the prac¬ 
tice of many farmers as to the time and 
manner of preparing fuel. Some are in the 
habit of drawing their wood to the door, 
sled-length, in the winter season, — and 
then fitting it for the stove or fire-place as 
it is wanted; others chop and cord in the 
woods, and then draw a load at a time.— 
There are others, again, who never take the 
trouble to make any preparation, only as 
they are driven to it from necessity; hence 
they chop and draw their wood by the load 
the year round, never having a fire fit to 
cook a meal of victuals by, and if perchance 
their wives have more order and enterprise 
than themselves, they must feel very un¬ 
pleasantly — particularly if the husband 
complains at the tabic that the bread is net 
baked, or that the steak is raw. The farm¬ 
er who pursues this course ought not to com¬ 
plain if his wife scolds a little now and then. 

I think this way of doing business is not 
only a waste of time, but also a waste of fuel, 
for it will take more green wood to make a 
poor tire than it will of dry wood to make 
a good one. I would therefore suggest the 
propriety of the farmer’s improving the 
sleighing in winter to draw sufficient wood 
to his door to last the family one year, and 
then, in the spring when the frost is going- 
out of the timber, prepare it for use. It is 
well to cord the wood, when fitted for the 
stove, in your wood-house, for it is worth 
more seasoned under cover, than when ex¬ 
posed to the storm; or if you have no wood- 
house it may be covered with boards, or it 
may be corded so that top sticks will form 
a kind of roof. 

By adopting the above plan the farmer 
will always have a good supply of dry wood 
on hand;—all this can be done in the win¬ 
ter and spring when the farmer has but lit¬ 
tle else that he can do to advantage, and 
one important duty will be performed when 
his time is worth but little. All must see 
that for a farmer whose neglect makes it 
necessary for him to unhitch his team from 
his plow, or go, or send a hand, from the 
corn, hay or harvest field for a load of wood, 
is practicing bad economy, and he need not 
wonder why his farming business drags, or 
that he is behind his neighbor who has ta¬ 
ken the precaution to prepare all this when 
he could do but little else. 

Neither should he complain if he finds 
himself obliged to get up his team and go 
to the woods for a load of fuel in the midst 
of rain and mud, or that he has to break 
roads through deep snow to procure wood 
to keep his tfife and children from suffering 
with the cold. We said he ought not to 
complain, for all this is but the bitter fruit 
of his own neglect, and want of energy. 

Mechanics and others, who depend on 
buying, will find it to their advantage to 
purchase their wood in such quantities, and 
at such times as will give ihera a good sup¬ 
ply of dry wood on hand at all seasons,— 
Much more might be said upon this subject 
but I forbear. J. Sibley. 

Eagle Harbor, Jan. 1,1851. 


PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


IS HIGH FARMING PROFITABLE ? 

Could we “ start to the stirring music of 
profit the brisk march of progress and im¬ 
provement” in the agricultural interests of 
our Nation, one great object at which we 
aim would begin to be accomplished. It is 
but partially understood that there is both 
ncod and opportunity for the exercise of 
the best mental faculties—for the employ¬ 
ment of the deepest knowledge which a 
thorough education bestows—for the use of 
the highest qualifications of the sound, prac¬ 
tical, common.-sense members of community, 
in the cultivation and management of as 
simple a matter as a farm of an hundred 
acres. Let it be made evident—let it be 
brought to bear on the minds of the people, 
that to such men, the farmer’s life is one 
worthy of their highest ambition, and one of 
the most pleasant in pursuit and profitable 
in result; and we should see such an ad¬ 
vancement in the wealth and prosperity of our 
country as nothing beside could accomplish. 

If high farming is profitable it will com¬ 
mend itself at once to the attention of busi¬ 
ness men. If thorough, scientific manage¬ 
ment of the farm is sure to bring in fair re¬ 
munerative returns, then thorough, scientific 
men will engage in farming, and those who 
follow it already, will give still closer atten¬ 
tion to the practice of the best modes of 
cultivation. ✓ The exhausting process of ta¬ 
king continually from the soil without re¬ 
turn proves poor policy in its progress, and 
ruinous in the end — as, for instance, the 
planters of Eastern Virginia, many of whom 
were compelled to abandon their farms after 
sinking all their capital. In this and the 
adjacent states the average product, per 
acre, is diminishing, instead of increasing, 
as it should do, and would do, if all followed 
the practice of a few. 

High farming has been found profitable 
in England and on the Continent, and in 
this country—and wherever it it has been 
practiced. Men in this State and others, 
have raised from fifty to sixty bushels of 
wheat per acre, and more than one hundred 
bushels of shelled corn on the same amount 
of land, without an increase of expense 
above that of the course commonly pursued, 
in any comparison with the increased pro¬ 
duct, Other crops, and stock, <fcc., have paid 
equally well for liberal investments of labor, 
knowledge, and capital in their production. 

The error of the day in practical Agri¬ 
culture is the shallow expansion of our la¬ 
bor and capital, instead of its concentration. 
Instead of doing whatever is done in the 
most thorough manner—giving full quan¬ 
tities of manure and the best care and 
culture — we slightingly attempt a great 
deal, to accomplish in fact but little. Double 
the capital could be profitably employed in 
cultivating five acres, which is now expended 
on twenty, and with five times the profit 
from the smallest surface. “ A little field 
well tilled” is more satisfactory to the eye, 
and remunerating to the labor of the far¬ 


sprmg, we cannot 
raise much winter wheat, but have as good 
spring wheat as can be desired. Oats are 
generally as stout as they can stand—I have 
seen them 6 and 7 feet high, producing 
from 60 to 90 bushels, per acre. This is 
the crop we usually raise for sale, when fit¬ 
ting a field for meadow, if of any size.— 
Some manage the matter in this way:— 
Taking a lot which has never been plowed 
they level the knolls and harrow it well, and 
then plow it—turning it over nicely, then 
manure it highly, and seed down with the 
first crop. By so doing, they get their 
meadow lands smooth in quick time, and 
when it is thus fitted, it does not soon need 
re-seeding. 

In raising spring wheat, as a general rule, 
we make use of old land on which corn or 
potatoes were grown the year before—plow¬ 
ing it in the fall and sowing as soon as the 
snow is gone in the spring; which is from 
the middle to the last of May. We now 
raise the new Black Sea wheat—sowing a 
bushel or so to the acre, which yields from 
18 to 25 bushels in return. It is very hard 
grain to thresh, particularly with the flail 

The oat crop, this year was very heavy. 
Corn was good, though there is not much 
raised from the fact that the land is gener¬ 
ally too wet, and best adapted to grass.— 
Potatoes have suffered from the rot, though 
on sandy soils they produce fair crops. 

The village of Boonville which has grown 
up, almost within the past two years, is sit¬ 
uated on the plank road leading to Water- 
town and Sackett’s Harbor, 30 miles from 
Utica, and 22 miles from Rome in a north¬ 
erly direction. It has 106 dwellings; 3 
, churches; 15 stores; 2 iron foundries; 2 
tin and sheet iron manufactories; 3 black¬ 
smith, 2 harness, and 2 cabinet shops; 3 
storage and forwarding houses; a woolen, 
and a leather factory; 4 machine shops, a 
steam saw-mill, a grist mill, &c., &e., and 
will soon be the third village in the county. 

I have taken various agricultural papers 
during the last 12 years, from old Judge 
Buel’s journal to the Rural New-Yorker, 
and I think the latter the best and cheapest 
yet. M. P. Jackson. 

J Boonville, Oneida Co., N. Y., December, 1859. 


THE SWEET POTATO. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: —There are 
many farmers who esteem the sweet potato 
a great luxury, and are in the habit of buy¬ 
ing a bushel or two, at $1,50 to $2,00 per 
bushel, not knowing that they can cultivate 
this delicious root with as little care and as 
much certainty as they can grow a cabbage. 
I have been cultivating them for two sea¬ 
sons and can keep them through the winter 
as well as any other potato—they are im¬ 
proved by keeping. I have as fine potatoes 
of this kind now for my table as I ever saw, 
and, if you are fond of the article, some 
time in the course of the winter when I am 
coming to your city, I will give you a taste. 

’Tis true, they require more care in pack¬ 
ing arid a warm dry location, to insure their 
coming out sound in the spring. 

If you think proper to notice this com¬ 
munication in the Rural, and any of your 
readers feel interested in the cultivation of 
the sweet potato, I will cheerfully give what 
little knowledge I possess in relation to its 
culture, storing, &c. j. w. b. 

Went Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Remarks. —The above is contrary, we believe, 
to the general opinion on this subject. They are 
a delicious article, and we should be glad to receive 
the information proposed bv our correspondent— 
[Eds. 
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SELECTING A PLACE. 


ANOTHER BEE-HIVE — COLTON’S IMPROVED PATENT. 
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In few transactions do men make such 

egregious errors as in selecting themselves Although the Bee-hive subject in 
a home. Multitudes are governed more by our I 351, was not announced as “to be 
the amount of money they can command cont * n ued, we take it up again to give 
or by some whim, than what they really a cut of Colton’s Improved Patent. 
want-, in consequence of which many a It is represented in the accompanying 
good man in comfortable circumstances is CI1 n rav ing with the back doors open, 
made substantially a slave for life. For in- showing the box drawers which “open 
stance, here is a man who has a particular r * cb ’ wben idled, as there the bees 
taste for market gardening and the cultiva- de P osit their P urest and rich <*t stores. Wi 
tion of small fruits—he obtains an acre or bbe centre part of the hive, between |||| 
two of land and enjoys the greatest pleas- the rows of drawers, is the home of H 
ure, and profit too, in occupying it to the thc bees > and the boxes a ™ so made 
best advantage. In process of time he be- as to be °P ened to their admission at 
comes independent in his circumstances, t,bc of tbe owner - Tbe y can be 
and soon lays by enough to buy him a farm. removed and others substituted, when 
Some evil spirit whispers to him thus to in- [ ulI > aad where in use are thought to 
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and” soon* layTby'Tnough^o buy ffim^lfarm! ^<>yed ^ 

Z *> e 7 of the best fo ™ s of removing 

soon moves on to a large farm, to which he the bone ^’ wlthout destro >’ m S the bees > For the benefit of our readers residing in 
is not by habits or taste adapted, and his whlch can be devlsed ' We knw of a case Niagara and Orleans, we may add that Mr. 
life is thenceforth one of severe and ardu- ln ' v ' hlch a fnend took tw0 Premiums, and D. C. Culver of Royalton, owns thc right 
„ u i„„i, wir rp _ sol d '^ 2 5 worth of honey, from ©ne hive, in for the former,—and Mr. R. Gordineer of 
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is not by habits or taste adapted, and his whlch can be devlsed ' We know of a case Niagara and Orleans, we may add that Mr. 
life is thenceforth one of severe and ardu- m ' vblch a fr,end took two P^miums, and D. C. Culver of Royalton, owns thc right 
ous toil Often does he look back with re- Sold * 25 worth of hone ^ from ® ne hlve > in for the former,-and Mr. R. Gordineer of 
gretto the little spot of earth which, for a smgle season-having enough left to keep Medina, for the latter county. They will 

n I hlC CTO-Qvm f hwvnneh/vnt fbo _A i.1* t, ! _1 1 


gret to the little spot of earth which, tor 
liberal attention, had ever yielded him grate¬ 
ful returns—but alas, he is chained to his 
destiny. 

Another individual has an excellent farm 
in a retired situation where he soon becomes 
prosperous and forehanded. Ambition leads 
him to sell off his old but long tried place, 


his swarm throughout the winter. probably furnish the hive ready made or 

We believe Colton’s hive has not been give specifications by which any mechanic 
generally introduced in Western New-York. can construct them. 


LE ROY FARMERS' AND MECHANICS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


though having the advantage of tame grass 
and clover. 


P. P , • , i We notice with much pleasure, the form- In the spring of 1850, my sheep gave, 

him to sell off his old but long tried place, . T a * • i f 6 . , /, . ° ’ 

. ° „ ation or an Industrial Association, of the throughout the entire nock at shearing, four 

and he selects a fine farm with an excellent Farme ^ Mecbanics nnd Fruit Growers „ f pounds and ^ olmces of wool> wh £ ^ 

mansion, out ui ln o s at ) awns, u theTownof LeRoy. It cannot fail to prove flock they were taken from did not yield 

ter he has obtained the gilded pnze, he finds, of high ^ as an enc of entcr . tbree pounds the head . Xhe sho J are 

when too late to retrace his steps, (for pride . .. c . . 

) ., prize and improvement among them, and as only divided by a fence, mine running to 
prevents him,) that himself and family are bringing ^ ^ much 

new in- the straw stack, and my neighbor’s sheep 
utterly incapab e o appreciating so nc a f ormat j on connec t e d with their interests. having hay and grain in the winter. Now 
place, and have not taste enoug to a 'eep it The Preamble and Constitution are given the question is, how to account for the in- 
in a respectable condition. below—omitting those articles which relate crease in flesh and wool, considering the 

He honored himself on the old farm, to the duties of a portion of the officers, and management of both flocks ? 

while on the new one he as certainly dis- t 0 amendments and annual meetings: A Young Farmer. 

honors himself, for such a place deserves a preamlbe. Moscow, Mich., January, 1851. 

more capable, if not a more faithful steward, Wi, the undersigned Farmers and Mechanics OREGON FARMING 

j . and others, of the Town of Le Roy and its vicinity, _ 

and community h < S ' for the purpose of promoting the Agricultural, Me- With pto tn (to lo • , 

Once more Here is another man—one chanical, and Horticultural interests of the Town, ... J. . 1 ar o® accession which 

» -j i tt do hereby form ourselves into a Society, and agree wld most certainly be made to OUr popula- 
living near where I formerly resided. He to be governed by the following tion this season, we have thought a few re¬ 
occupied a neat and pleasant cottage with constitution. marks with reference to the agricultural af- 

a small but excellent garden, which was 1st.—This Society shall be called the Farmers’ fairs of our territory would not be out of 
but & stone’s throw from his business. Ev- ^ooiation. of th. Town o. L„ pUca The fact is indisputable that there 

tDirur Tyne nlea«ant_everv thing was 2d.—Any person may become a member of the '' 1 0 a great ernand for provisions, and 

^ ^ c ^ ^ ° Association, by subsribing to the Constitution, and the question is frequently asked, is there a 

prosperous—but alas, ambition lias made paying to the Treasurer the yearly sum of 50 cts. sufficient amount of provisions in the terri- 
sad havoc in that happy family! It induced 3d '~ Th ®. °® cers of th ® Association shall be a tory to meet the demand ? We have great 
him to purchase a fine situation, and some _ an d a Committee of Seven, who, together with P lcasure » aIter . extensive and careful enqut- 
eight or ten fair acres, a half mile off from the President and Secretary, shall form an Execu- ry, 1 R expressing a strong confidence that 

o tive (.ommittee. there wi he fniinrl tn hn o cnmlno 


Once more. Here is another man—one 
living near where I formerly resided. He 
occupied a neat and pleasant cottage with 
a small but excellent garden, which was 


his store. The consequence is, he half of • • * * * * * *. , visions on hand to supply an emigratio'n of 

the time loses hisdinnent wh,ch has result- ^ when Zl reflect A the un- 

ed in a failure of his health and the pros- their power relative to the subjects assigned them, settled condition of our farming population 
tration of a good constitution. He, partic- and re P ort the same - together with his ownexperi- and the too general neglect of agricultural 

ularly on cold or rainy nights, sits to a late 6 "sSb^-Tto .fc.ll fir the “ v ^ Wh? refl , eots .f C! “ c « dit O” 

Iimir in his comfortable store dreading his da y for the Annual Fair between the 1st and 25th Y ltb sucb e ' I( lGnce ot great re- 

1 ’ b days of October in each year. Such Annual Fair sources, what can we not do, by proper ap- 

long, dark and dreary walk home, so that to be held in the Village of Le Roy. And if the plication to the development of our natural 

his family can scarce sec him at all. His £ 01 T, itt ® e deo ; n d expedient, they may appoint advantages? 

- Monthly Fairs for the two months next preceeding a ~ ru * .y c , ,, , 

family are so far from church and evening the Annual Fair, for the exhibition of Fruits, Vege- . na lfc I s a * act w orthy of record that our 
lectures that they have changed from con- ta b'es, Fbwers, &c. agriculturists are becoming convinced that 

J ® . 10th.—Every person presenting articles for ex- the richest gold mines to which they call 

slant to occasional attendants; in fact they hibition must be a member of the Association, and resort are their own fertile fields We have 

havo become in a large measure isolated. ™ a „y facts before us which leid us to the 

The little garden and yard was finely cared ner of tillage of crops, &c. conviction that every man who can com- 


there will be found to be a surplus of pro- 


FORESTS. 

It must be apparent to the slightest ob¬ 
server, that the forests of the State are rap¬ 
idly diminishing, and that wood every year 
is scarcer and dearer. Considering the 
value and necessity of woodlands to future 
generations, a farmer cannot do a better 
service to his posterity and to the State than 
to perpetuate the forests. To accomplish the 
object, the woods now standing must be 
carefully guarded, and cut with caution.— 
Only the oldest trees should be selected, 
leaving the others to improve by standing. 
The high prices of wood leads our farmers 
I to cut off all the timber of some piece of 
I land, whose soil, rocky situation, or position 
on a side hill, prove that it is of no service 
but for wood. A little care of such tracts 
would lead to their perpetuity, and to their 
constant increase in value. All woodlands 
should be so securely fenced that cattle 
should have no access. A litte care will 
protect the very young trees from the 
growth of underbrush. But there is one 
thing, hitherto neglected by our farmers, to 
which we wish to call their attention, and 
that is, the sowing of the various nuts that 
will preserve the forest to posterity. It is 
on this subject that the present generation 
have been the most careless, and have shown 
the least regard to the benefit of the future, 
because they may suppose the present will 
derive no advantage from it. Let, there¬ 
fore, our farmers every year, scatter acorns 
of different species, especially of the white 
oak, beach nuts, hickory nuts, of the kind 
most serviceable for fuel and in places 
adapted to the tree, chesnuts if they wish a 
supply of fencing, maple and ash keys, &c., 
and they will be doing as much service to 
their grand children as if they laid up mon- 
i ey for them at ten per cent, interest.— Hart¬ 
ford (Com) Cour ant. 

Remarks. —The Hartford Courant is not 
quite so good a guide in farming as some 
of our practical men. The old plan of go¬ 
ing into wood-lots and cutting none but the 
rotten trees is entirely exploded by our mod¬ 
em farmers. It is found to be the best to 
cut clean as you go and let the sprouts come 
out. Sprouts grow more than twice as fast 
as seedlings. But no sprouts come from 
old trees. If all are cut we may expect 
vigorous sprouts to come from the young 
stumps. 

We frequently find lamentations in the 
newspapers about the fate of those who may 
live a hundred years hence. They com¬ 
plain that the public lands are stripped of 
the forest trees, and ask that the timber 
now growing may be permitted to stand for 
future generations, as if the same timber 
will be as good then as now. Ought they 
not to ask for a provision to guard the young 
wood and the sprouts, and should not pub¬ 
lic agents be appointed to cut off the full 
grown trees to make room for the small 

nnps ? 


for, but thc eight or ten acres call for SO Hth.-AU persons who present articles for exhi- 
9 k % # bition must conform to the regulations of the As- 

much to be done as to effectually discour- sociation. 

acre from doing scarcely anything. And . 12th.-A show case shall be prepared and placed 

£> c> J J \D in snmp. nlaeft in the V1 lacre ot ho Kov. where 


many facts before us which lead us to the 
conviction that every man who can com¬ 
mand a rood of land would do well for him¬ 
self and the country to draw off of it all of 
which it is capable. 

That agricultural pursuits will pay large- 


' & J J c* in some place in the Village of Le Roy, where lliat agricultural pursuits will pay large- 

what is all this for? Why simply that he specimens of Fruit, Vegetables, and other articles ly, a few facts will prove. For example_ 

miffht have land enough of his own to pas- ma -’ at , an Y t !™ 6 be P lacod > and ' f deemed expedi- we overheard a gentleman a few days since 
ture his cow —a mere figment of a vain im- report on the same, as often as once a week, thro’ |‘® rnar King that he had just sold stock irorn 

agination. To banish his family from al- ^ papers of the Village. f farm to the amouat ^ 7 >0°°; And 

“b 1 ' 13th.— Such truits. Vegetables, flowers and the same gentleman said that aside from his 

most every privilege, and himself from al- other articles as the owners thereof are willing, remaining stock he also had 150 acres of 

most every social comfort, in order that he exhib^ wheat > which is now bein g harvested, and 

might have thc ' privilege of pasturing his the other monies received by the Treasurer after which will yield from twenty to thirty bush- 

marn ,-nw at more than ten times the ex- pa >' in £ the necessar y expenses of the Association, e ls per acre. And any one can calculate 
own vow, at more than ten times the ex shal , g0 », ^,„ p ,h e to be „.,d 8d . t i ie F thousands of dol / ars such a wi „ 

pense in interest which it would have cost ******** . “ r 1 r , “ 

f. Vt. ;„m™ v_ ...,n officers for 1851. secure t0 . ><* h “ re . heard .» f 


to hire a neighbor to keep and milk his 
cow, and deliver the milk at the door. 

These are only specimens of multitudes 
of cases where, if men when selecting a 


ELIJAH PLATT, President. 
Wm. Morgan, Vice President. 
John H. Stanley, Secretary. 
James K. Bartlett, Treasurer. 


secure to its owner. We have heard of 
two or three gentlemen on the Columbia 
river who have large fields of potatoes which 
have been, by disinterested persons, estima¬ 
ted at $1,000 per aere. One individual has 


’ ° The following persons were appointed to bo as- ten acres of potatoes, which have and will 

place and only knew or would stop and think sociated with the President and Secretary, for an in aU cost him twQ monthg f personal la _ 

Wh* ««y really want, they might avoid. ‘ ° ^ bo,, and the same amount /labor from 


Let the inquiries be direct and sensible. 
What kind of a place do I want? Is the 
place I am looking at, convenient for me ? 
Is it adapted to a man of more qr less, or a 
different taste than myself? Am I capable 


supervision of the Association :— 

B. Murphy, Uri Kelsey, A. Brewster, J. G. Buel, 
J. W. Shedd, Joseph Annin, John Tomlinson. 

A QUERY FOR SOLUTION. 


two hired hands, and if he meet with no 
adverse fortune, he will realize eight or ten 
thousand dollars from his potatoes alone.— 
In the upper part of the Willamette and 
Umqua river there are almost unlimited op¬ 
portunities for hay raising and dairy busi- 


^-1 - - \ - > T7 T> T 1 i • * VJ 1J.AU U.C* AAV K/L UACAC; CHC aiLAAU&b ULillllll IC'U UU" 

f . iro a ^ t i-i Eds. Rural:—I have a question in re- z 1 ... n , . . , , . , K 

different taste than myself ' Am I capable 1 portuinties for hay raising and dairy busi- 

of managing it crcditablr, or will it all be atIOn t0 sheep, a Inch some of your readers nesS| j„ t h,. most beautiful country in the 

but as good old Richard used to say. “pay anSWer ’ ,t / aCed / befo f e the “- In Oreg on Spectator. 

. j r . 7 ,.. 7 June, 1849, my father (now deceased) pur- " ot-Lru^ruw. - 

%ng too dear for the whistle. r. g. p. lit + e * c i- \ A cement composed of four parts of pure 

January 8,1851. ^ “ far “- f tlllablc ^ " ha>h ; chalk, and five and one half parts of fresh 

-(speaking after the manner of men,) had blue alluvial clay> wiU be found choapcr 

Farmers too should be active if they been skinned. The soil had never been than any other as an hydraulic mortar, 
would keep along with the times. They stirred to the depth of more than three or . “ ~—TTT T , 

should not let their end of the yoke slack- four inches,-but by plowing six or eight sb J p : ‘Le anoweTfreeaccMsTsik they 
en and draw them into the furrow, harm- inches deep, crops are now pioduced that w jjj n eye r subject to the disease called 

ers must have more light than was needed astonish the neighbors. In buying the the “ rot.” 
when the virgin soil bore a spontaneous farm we bought a small lot of sheep, im- ’ 

burthen, and when the cattle found winter mediately after shearing. They were very Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
quarters under a pine bough or a hemlock, poor, but before fall they were fat, while otbers to ° 7 y QU what they plea se, 
and found browse on the winter green that the remainder of the flock from which they A man is rich who makes more than his 
needed no cultivation. — Mass. Ploughman, were taken, still remained in low flesh, expenses. 


Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 


For purposes of fuel young wood is best, 
and more of it may be obtained per acre, in 
a hundred years, by often cutting, than by 
letting the trees become old before they 
are cut. Timber lots must be permitted to 
stand longer, but they may stand too long. 

The fault of our New England foresters 
is, they clear up too large a proportion of 
their lands for tillage—lands that arc not 
worth tillage—and they endeavor to keep 
the bushes down to prevent new forests 
arising. We have a large proportion of 
land in Massachusetts that is good for noth¬ 
ing else but wood, and wood should be en¬ 
couraged to grow on such. 

In regard to sowing acorns and chest¬ 
nuts the trouble is, where such nuts are 
scarce the squirrels dig them all up. Where 
they are plenty there is no need of sowing, 
for the birds and the squirrels scatter these 
nuts pretty freely in adjacent grounds, and 
chestnut trees are now coming where none 
have appeared since the first settlement of 
the country. These should all be protected, 
for they grow so fast that six cords of chest¬ 
nut are grown as soon as one cord of walnut. 

No trees are more’ profitable than the 
ohestnut and the white pine. In some parts 
of Plymouth county, white pine seed and 
white birch seed are sown on the poorest 
and thinnest soil—premiums having been 
offered for such acts by the county society. 
Birch grows quite as fast in moist and rocky 
lands, and when the wood is well secured 
—that is, split and housed soon after it is 
cut,—it makes nice fuel, as good as oak in 
proportion to its weight. 

White pine trees seem to grow as fast on 
very thin soils as in the richest vallies. They 
make the handsomest evergreen forests that 
are found any where, and nothing but their 
abundance and commonness make the pub¬ 
lic indifferent to their beauty. White pines 
four or five feet high are as easily trans¬ 
planted as apple trees. Long roots are not 
wanted, but a sod of earth should be re¬ 
moved with the tree.— Mass. Ploughman. 

Ashes. —Take especial care of all the 
ashes made on your place—don’t permit 
them to be exposed to the weather, but keep 
them under cover. Five bushels of ashes, 
mixed with two double horse cart loads of 
marsh river mud, muck or peat, will con¬ 
vert the whole into good manure. A hogs¬ 
head or two of soapsuds would do the same 
thing—therefore, among your savings, save 
and utilize them. 


CARE OF HORSES. 

To go fully into this subject, would re¬ 
quire a whole volume, yet a few hints may 
be useful to some of our readers. Those 
persons who are constantly taking care of 
horses, are generally faithful and intelligent, 
and manage well. The horse is most neg¬ 
lected by the farmer who, in the winter, 
has but little for him to do, and spends but 
little time—often too little—in taking care 
of him. 

The standing of the horse is too much 
neglected, or this subject is not judiciously 
managed either by the professed groom or 
the farmer. The horse is often allowed to 
stand in the stable, on a hard floor, with his 
fore feet considerably higher than his hind 
ones, constantly straining his muscles. The 
floor on which horses stand, should only 
slant one or one and a half inches in eight 
or nine feet, barely enough to conduct off 
the liquid manure. 

Some farmers turn their horses into a 
pen, and let them stand as they please. This 
is a good arrangement, as they can move 
about, and stand at ease; and by standing 
on the manure which is moist and soft to 
their feet, they are much less liable to inju¬ 
ries in the feet than horses that stand on 
hard floors. By this arrangement a horse 
may eat from a trough by the barn floor, so 
as to breathe freely of pure air. But with 
this plan, it is necessary to level the manure 
frequently, where the horse stands to eat, 
else it will accumulate under his hind feet 
and give him an uneasy position. 

Horses should be curried and brushed 
down daily. This is as necessary as it is 
for a person to wash his face and hands 
daily. It is not only necessary to comfort, 
but to permanent health. 

Horses should have a good supply of 
pure water. Farmers often consult their 
own convenience in supplying this, to the 
serious injury of their horses. The animal 
comes home rather late in the evening, 
warm, and perhaps sweaty, and in that con¬ 
dition is supplied with cold water, as the 
hour for retiring for the night is at hand, 
and to water the horse, as the saying is, after 
he has become cool, would be very incon¬ 
venient. To avoid so great an evil as giving 
cold water to a warm horse in winter, when 
his labor is over, give him water when he 
is about to return, if convenient; if not, wait 
till the horse has become cool, after return¬ 
ing home, and turn him to the water, or if 
more convenient carry some to the stable. 
If a little hot water can be added to the 
cold, he may have drink without waiting; 
or moistened food may be given to him, so 
that water will not be so necessary. 

There is one thing in which many farmers 
are negligent in the care of their horses.— 
They feed their whoie stock early in the 
evening, and they do not go to the barn 
again for the night. When the horse has 
eaten his supper of dry fodder, he is very 
thirsty, but he has no drink, and suffers 
greatly for want of it. The next morning 
his thirst has abated, by an equalization of 
moisture in the system, and he has become 
hungry, and is looking for his breakfast, so 
he will not drink frequently, in the morning, 
though water is offered. It is but little 
trouble to turn the horse to water, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, and it should be 
attended to. If the food be cut and moist¬ 
ened, as now practiced by many, it will be, 
in a great measure, a remedy for the evil. 

When the horse is out keep him well 
covered, while standing in the cold, espe¬ 
cially after hard driving, or when warm; 
and put a blanket on him on being put into 
the stable when sweating. Never wash a 
horse’s leg in cold water when he is warm, 
not even in hot weather. Cold water may 
be used for inflammations, but only when 
the horse is still and cool .—New England 
Farmer. 

Make your own Candles. —Take twelve 
ounces of alum for every ten pounds of tal¬ 
low, dissolve it in water before the tallow is 
put in, and then melt the tallow in the alum 
water, with frequent stirring and it will clar¬ 
ify and harden the tallow, so as to make a 
most beautiful article, for either summer or 
winter use, almost as good as sperms. 

If the wick be dipped in spirit of turpen¬ 
tine, the candles will reflect a much more 
brilliant light .—American Farmer. 


Griddle Cakes oe' Unbolted Wheat. 
— A quart of unbolted wheat and a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt; wet it up with water or 
sweet milk, in which is dissolved a teaspoon¬ 
ful of saleratus; add three spoonfuls of mo¬ 
lasses. Some raise this with yeast, and 
leave out the saleratus. Sour milk and sal¬ 
eratus are not as good for unbolted as for 
fine flour. 

These are better and more healthful 
cakes than buckwheat .—Prairie Farmer. 


To Make Transparent Pudding.—8 
eggs, 8 oz. of butter, 8 oz. of sugar, nut¬ 
meg. Beat up the eggs, put them into a 
stew-pan with the sugar and butter, nut¬ 
meg to taste, set it on a stove or fire of coals, 
stirring it constantly until it thickens, then 
pour it into a basin to cool. Set a rich 
paste round the edge of your dish, pour in 
your pudding, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. A most delicious and elegant article. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


faoxiicMitnxal. 


OF DAHLIAS. 

What! write of flowers when the snow 


How about the stakes ? Split a common 
cedar post, eight feet or thereabouts long, 
into pieces two inches square, as nearly as 
may be. Nail on them at proper intervals, 
narrow strips of board, to which to fasten 
the branches. 


TIMBER PRESERVING WORKS. 


TOTING MEN, READ THIS. 


) The Rochester Democrat states that an es- A day or two since we learned from a 

— 1 — - ~ 1 tablishment for Payneizing timber is to be gentleman of New York city, a few facts 

LIST OF PATEST CLAIMS erected in this city> and tbat Mr . R ICE , one rektive to Mr. Bullard who is now exhibit- 

issued from the united states patent office. j . ing his .Panorama of Broadway m this city,, 

For the week ending January 1, 1851. of the gentlemen engaged in the enterprise wb j cb time they were related very 

~ . is now in New \ ork to procure the neces- muc h interested us, and we have no doubt 

To C. J. Anthony, of itte urg , a., or 1 m g machinery. The process of Payne- they will interest all who have struggled 


^9 rWainlv —“ in neace uioua/ugd. . « uvn m iicn iwa w pocuio mucn mieresiea. us, ana we nave no aouDi 

ie P • “ But I can’t possibly find time to do all To C. . ntiony, o itts urg , a., or m g machinery. The process of Payne- they will interest all who have struggled 

prepare for war -m winter to ^ ^ ^ varieties .„ Then ^ Md„ for king is described as follows:- and are now struggling with poverty. Mr. 

Now is the very time to seek informatio , f hut Lp snw to trpat well those vou • ! ’ rpi , Bullard is a native of the town of Howard, 

to learn what are really desirable varieties, fewer-but.be sure to teat well those y improv.iueiit, m o couplmgs. The timber is first placed wiftrn the cy - Steuben Co., N. Y. His father was a farm- 

such as will succeed and give satisfaction d » P 1 "* Don 1 suffer thera *° f‘ rve ; and T » J ; B ; of Readm *- P ‘" fOT "”l' ro '" !d mder, and steam is admitted until both cyl- and Bullard remained at home 

suen as win su v° oro charge the vender with having cheated you nozzle for lead pi pe machines. inder and Amber (the former bemg her- { ± d ° t he farm until he was four- 

under the hand of an ordinary cultivator, 6 1 11 Mfirrnwnand To W. E. Cornell, of Boston, Mass., for urn- me ticallv sealed) are thoroughly heated.— 7 worKea oi me iarm until ne was.iour 

... . , f i ^h,Vh tin not when they furnish only dull, half-grown ana ^ d,«».;nnihn meucaiiy seaieu; are uiuruuguiy teen years of age, at which time the father 

like the writer hereof-and which do not •> T'T 7 * ?° TT then suddenly con- dec Jed that h! was too lany’• to make a 

require the skill and science of nurserymen A ™rmeu muu ’ , . , .. edges of boards. „ _ , . densed by an application of cold water on , w hen he ouuht (L the father 

, n • i !___*• ..n_T om, ovarl And now if any one can furnish a list of To John Ericsson, of New York, N. Y., for mi- .a ex t Gr i or the evlinder. eiected from , , & .S r , 


ill-formed blooms. 

And now if any one can furnish a list of 


and professional horticulturists. Long and And now U any one can lurnisu - ^ - io aonn wesson, oi «ew — - 

v . • Dahlias of finer forms and more splendid provement in water metres, 

dreary as the winter may appear m pros- ^hlias ot hner forms ana p ^ ^ Comer, O hio, ft 

pect, spring will soon be here, when you colorings, and better hints for their cultiva- improvement m churns> 

will need to be at work and ought to have don > w ky, c ’ en * et bim do lt- H ‘ i>- N ‘ To S. H. Gilman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, ft 
fully settled in your mind what to plant, and BrocXp on, N. Y., Jan.4, lSSl,^ method of connecting the slide valve with the roc 

how to plant it. Besides the fresh remem- ^-- ^To L. D. Grosvenor, of Harvard, Mass., ft 

brance of their beauty and brilliancy last im P rovement in machines for assorting broom con 

season, prolonged as they were, almost into / To Abraham Kaufman, of OrrBtown, Pa., f< 

winter and the hope of feasting upon their / \ improvement in quilting frames and apparatus. 

dories another year, impel me to speak, first f \ To John Lamb A C * H> Root ’ of McD< T ug ] 

S ' ^ , , * l \ N. Y., for improvement in spring carriage wheel 

of all whatever may be talked about alter- \ J To James Manning, of Middletown, Conn., f 

wards, of Dahlias. Procure and cultivate j \ / j improvement in candlesticks. 

as directed, the following varieties, and if • \ / .I To Sheldon Northrop, of New Milford, Corn 

your heart is not made glad next autumn for improvement in looms for weaving seamle 

bv a sight of their varied beauties, why— •* l V r \j ba ^ s ‘ „ _ . T . . , r> t ■ 

Jo . f H To James P. Ross, of Lewisburgh, Fa., for in 

all I can say is, your taste and mine dtflfer. ,/ \ pr0 vement in seed planters. • 

La Tour D’Auvergne .— Orange scarlet ; J j To Stephen P. Ruggles, of Boston, Mass., f 

a strong growing plant and wonderful I J improvement in printing presses. 

bloomer-flowers large, well formed, never \ / To Jo “ lh “ Ro “ e "’ of p »- < 

,, , . \ / improvement in machines for turning irregul 

showing a yellow centre. Not in the cata- forms 

logues of venders now, and apparently dis- To j T Trotter, of New York, N. Y., for ir 

carded by them, but superior to three-fourths ■' provement in the manufacture of india rubber, 

of those they advertise. EARLY JOE APPLE. re-issues. 

.. , , , , To Edward Reynolds, of Haddonfield, N. J., i 

Cinderilla.— Cherry, tipped with white, Tms ^ p pi e originated in the orchard of improveme nt in a machine for bending or settii 

beautiful. Somewhat shy and rather late Oliver Chapin, of Bloomfield, Ontario Co., felloes for the wheels of carriages and wagons, 
in coming into flower, but bo lovely you can- hence is a Western New York seedling. Patent dated July 17, 1835; extended July 1 
not be without at least one plant It • a first Qua i; tY f ru jt, and worthy the 1849 : re-issued Jan. 1,1851. 


To John Ericsson, of New York, N. *., t°r im- the exterior of the cylinder, ejected from thought) to be at work ° n th V e farm he was 

Corner, Ohio, for ST 

imnmvoinont in ('tnirn'i • . , .. . ,, 1 “ .■ , ry boy and girl m the neighborhood. The 

To ThI “ of Cincinnati. Ohio, for ‘fZnMkr pTpes IrfSh T powerfuT .lr “« -Wo to control the bent of 

mckod of connecting the .lido v.ive with th. rock set to work and a vacuum of * 0 ^ ^7* 

T ’„ L. D. Grosvenor, of Hervard Mass., for ^ £*£ 

, Tis. , r K T«ir^.ro™Lr?.x came21 ^ 

improvement in quilting frames and apparatus. p , UD for 15 or 20 minutee t*> allow the ^ ls tr ade with Mr. Olmstead, he painted 
To John Lamb A C. H. Root, of McDonough. ke P t u P or , ’ , rp , a some 20 portraits of different individuals 

N T for improvement in spring carriage wheels, elution to filter through the wood. The Uvin to toward. ForpainUngthesepor- 
To James Manning, of Middktown, Conn., for same process , 8 repeated m order to mfuse trai( b ho recei?ed Kme P t2s * W hh thi. 


To John Lamb AC. H. Root, of McDonough. ^ ^ , h h , he wood The 

J"/" m r vem ™ 1 f ::’""L“ rr T t; same process is repeated in order to infuse 
To James Manning, of Middletown, Conn., for p ^ The two so- 


“to Shdt'n'N^rvf’New Milford, Conn., 1“*>™ ”» sooner come in contact, than the 
for improve,nent in ioom. for weaving seamless ^1°^, 


a scnuuuu ui Tiiun^ ux auic. ^ amount of mone he fitartcd fot New Yor k 

lutioiis no sooner come in contact, than the • 1 

i-wio A A/mm-nAcno A+lmi* fnrtninrf anlnllflfp ►._ _ _ 


one uecowposes incur,ter, —swpnsw He had ted lo fmJ , he Nationa l 

of lime, an insoluble salt, which permeates A „ ad of £ esi on Elhibition> 

thn Yvrwoc Tno xxrnnn , J _ _P. . * . . 


and to see the Paintings, and become ac- 


1 / \ To James P. Ross, of Lewisburgh, Pa., for im- 1 e P? reS °, , e T° 0 ’ ,. , • • and to see the Paintings, and become ac- 

/ I provement in seed planters. . Ih.s method of preparing Umber is m no ai „ted with the Artists, and to find if 

J /To Stephen P. Ruggles, of Boston, Mass., for Bens e an experiment. ie ,ng is ov p 0 s. s i b )e some one to instruct lam in his ft- 

/ improvement in printing presses. ern f e f hi « ado P, ted “ to a fV eat vorite art He arrived there and found the 

\ /To Jonathan Russell, of Philadelphia, P«„ for “ dock-yards; and many public works m ExMbilion closed _ whicb much di 

\ / improvement in machines for turning irregular n g an are construe e m w oe or in par _ 0 j n ^ ed ] arn jj e roved round the great 

V y forms. of Payneued Umber. For plank roads it P it d two, and was unable to find 

To J.T. Trotter, of New York, N. Y„ for im- must be invaluable, as well as in shtp-build- a / Artis / in8lruct or encourage him, and 
^ provement in the manufacture of india rubber. ln g, an o er ranc es o e men ante purge becoming very low, he went to 

EARLY JOE APPLE. M-.ssnns. arts where the chief value of wood consists Ha P fordi Conn ;* tbe % icinity of wbich 

^ ^ e To Edward Reynolds, of Haddonfield, N. J., for hi t ieir ura 1 1 y. place he had friends. He remained in 

1 his Apple originated in the orche.r o improvement in a machine for bending or setting pv Hartford one year, receiving instruction in 

_ r 1_ rirafowirv fit nn n. _ .1_I _mannn. LLEAK iiLfc. 11UH/E-. , . , - J ,. , , ° e TT 


EARLY JOE APPLE. 


Patent dated July 17, 1835; extended July 11, 


It is a first quality fruit, and worthy the 1849 : re-issued Jan. 1, 1851. 


Indispensable White .—First flowers ol rapid dissemination and general cultivation 
the season, have a pinkish blush, afterwards ^ has received for the past few years, 
pure white—large, fine form and flowers Noticing this apple in the Farmer, P. 


To Wm. C. Davis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for de¬ 
sign for a cooking stove. 

To Charles Gilbert & W. G. Hallman, of Phil- 


Another wonderful discovery is an¬ 
nounced by the editor of the “ German¬ 
town Telegraph,” a paper generally very 


place he had friends. He remained in 
Hartford one year, receiving instruction in 
his art from an artist by the name of Hew- 
ins. After leaving Mr. Hewins, he went 
into the country from Hartford and painted 
portraits, and realized money enough to 
pay the debts he had contracted in Hart- 


reliable in its statements. AY hat with Mr. f ord f or board, &c. During the year he 
Paine’s water-gas and perpetual motion, was in Hartford such was his extreme pov- 


profusely—very desirable. Barry says:—“We have had an oppor- adelphia. Pa., (assignors to Chas. Gilbert, of Phil- and this last motive-power which is to com- erty that be attended church but six times, 

Sir E. Antrohm. —Brilliant crimson; ex- tunity of learning the opinions of a large adelphia. Pa.,) for design for stove. pletely supersede steam, the new half-cen- because he had no clothes to wear that 

quisite form and a free bloomer; the most number of our best fruit growers and con- PAINE’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. tury is making a pretty fair beginning.— fortunejhe^eturned to' Howard 

perfect self-colored dahlia my eyes have had noisseurs, as to the merits of this fruit, and > - Our Germantown cotemporary says: in 1841> and was married to Miss Angeline 

the privilege of beholding. Petals velvety, without a single exception, they have pro- Mr. Moore : —I observe by the papers The q reatest Discovery of the Age. A. Olmstead, a daughter of the gentfeman 
Don’t fail to get it. nounced it the finest of its season. W. R. that Paine’s Light is again breezing up. —There has just been brought to light, the of whom he had learned the trade of a sign 

Furst Wolkonsky. _Darkish scarlet— Smith says—* It may safely be set down as The whole discovery is based upon princi- application of a power, which is to super- painter. From 1841 to 1843 he was in 

Don’t be friehtened by its outlandish name; the best of any season.’ For our own part, pies so diametrically antagonistical to the sede entirely the present steampower of the various parts of the Union engaged in 

° , , j t a vomvrxrl hxrnnthpsw that water is a com- world! This announcement may stagger painting portraits. From 1843 to 1846 he 

it is a German, and has a right to any hard we can say that although it partakes of a received hypothesis Oat. water is a. corn ^ ^ ^ digcove when ■( shal f be ^ as a Resident of New York city, and at 

name it chooses. A great bloomer and fine deficiency, common, more or less, to many pouna substance, mat tne sciolists ox me divulged> wi]1 stagger tbem a thousand work at his art, receiving innstruction, and 

variety. Altogether satisfactory. New. of our American apples, that of high flavor books, and the labratory, denounce it as times^more. continually improving till now he is “at 

Glory of Altenberg Garnet, with darkly yet we have never tasted an apple more humbug without trial or experiment. It has been made by an Eastern man, least” a promising artist 

Y r J . v ’i ar(TG finplv shaded agreeable to our taste. It merits a promi- It is so easy to test the question, whether who has completed his models—one of In 1846 he conceived the idea of pain t- 

nent place among first class fruit. The fictional or galvanic electricity will produce which will be deposited at Washington as fog his great painting, the Panorama of 
velvety petals, Diooms ireeiy. f & , , . ° ... ,, ,. , soon as patent rights shall be secured in Broadway, and found a noble hearted Eng- 

Triomph Magdeburg.- Scarlet, tipped tro0 whllc ? oun S | s modem ? ly v, 8 0r0 “ s ’ a . sln g le g^-wtether the negative poe the dilfe P ntEur0 “ e an corntries. Thema- lishman, George Doe], who furnished the 

with white; newish—a beauty not large wben h obtains a bearing size the will create hydrogen alone that it should c fo ner y fo entirely perfected—the power is means to go on with the painting. Mr. 

, - - i d hlnomer growth is very slow; it is a regular fine not be disputed by the unbelievers in the a motive one, and steam has no part in ere- Bullard and from three to seven men were 


tury is making a pretty fair beginning.— 
Our Germantown cotemporary says: 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


were suitable. After meeting with various 
reverses of fortune, he returned to Howard 
in 1841, and was married to Miss Angeline 
A. Olmstead, a daughter of the gentleman 


—There has just been brought to light, the of whom he had learned the trade of a sign 

T . • r _ 7 * 1 * m _ . .* A XT' 1 O .4 1 4-^ 10/40 


ating it So simple and economical are the at work on this great work four years; Mr. 


is generally perfect and beautiful.” 


It seems by the account, that some of the principle and application, that two tons of Doel promptly paid the bills as they became 


rn , t-. t t • ai i j u r t i • J r v 1 x, a coal will be sufficient to drive the largest due—in all fifteen thousand dollars. The 

The Early Joe .s thus described by J. J- knowing ones from New York, who after , , ,, 1 „„ ,.h„ first d» of 


Thomas in his excellent work, the Ameri- examining and being satisfied with the op- 


ship of the line around the world. 

We are not at liberty, now, to divulge 


painting was completed on the first day of 
November, 1850. 


can Fruit Culturist: — “ Size medium or eration of the discovery, rather than give more 0 f this wonderful discovery; but we What a lesson here is for every young 

rather small; oblate, sometimes obscurely up their notions that water is not a simple predict, with the greatest confidence, that man _j s there a young man in our city who 

approaching conical; smooth and regular; substance, have suggested that the oxygen a short time only will elapse before a total has felt the tears of poverty rolling down 
color, with numerous short, broken, red liberated at the same time the hydrogen is, revolution will take place throughout the his cheeks, who, when he has become fa- 


with white; newish-a beauty—not large uul * 1 wm oreaw u )ur ug C u ^-ujcw h^uju chinery is entirely pertectea—tne power is means to go on with the painting. Mr. 

, form and a ood bloomer growth is very slow; it is a regular fine not be disputed by the unbelievers in the a motive one, and steam has no part in ere- Bullard and from three to seven men were ^ j) 

U ne . . ^ . ... \ , bearer, and under careful culture the fruit discovery, till it is tried. ating it So simple and economical are the at work on this great work four years; Mr. > j ; 

Spitfire.' Bright scar et q e pe s; ig gcneral i y per f ect and beautiful.” It seems by the account, that some of the principle and application that two tons of Doel promptly paid the bills as they became jj 

very pleasing. . , , , , r t i • J r at v i x. coal will be sufficient to drive the largest due—in all fifteen thousand dollars. The \ < 

Cleopatra .—Bright yellow; good form The Early Joe is thus described by J. J- knowing ones from New /ork, who after ^ of the ^ around the world painting was completed on the first day of : 

and fair bloomer—a good yellow. Thomas in his excellent work, the Amen- examining and being satisfied with the op- are nQt at liberty, now, to divulge November, 1850. j j 

Model —Dark purple; not large—globu- can Fruit Culturist:—“ Size medium or eration of the discovery, rather than give more of this wonderful discovery; but we What a lesson here is for every young j 

lar ( rood flower rather small; oblate, sometimes obscurely up their notions that water is not a simple predict, with the greatest confidence, that man j s t h ere a young man in our city who t 1 

r ,_ . /~\ n ij c. approaching conical; smooth and regular; substance, have suggested that the oxygen a short time only will elapse before a total has felt the tears of poverty rolling down > ( 

Tenon D Or .-Golden orange; very fine ^ numerous sbort> broken> red liberated at lbe same Ume lbe b d cn % revolution will take place throughout the his cheeks , wbo> wbe P be U bec “ me fa- i ; 

-hag made a great no^e in the world. ^ ound> a nwl anifornI oyer t0 the undecomposed water, and » OT ‘ d > m °or moflve p^er sy^m Meed tig U ed with the labors of the day sat down 

Lupetit Thouars. —Straw, tipped with x ^ ., . ,° . ., . , , e .. ... we assert, with the same confidence, that ln his room by the side of his desk, and < < 

purple - fine form and flowers well. deep red th e sun, with conspicuous white combines with the hydrogen of its constit- the year 1850 terminated the sovereignty rested h i s head upon his hand, and there , < 

Princess Radzville .—White edged with 8 P ec k s ; s temB three-quarters °x an inch long, uent, and form a peroxide or binoxide of of steam! under the lid of his desk were his board / ! 

’ . , rather thick; cavity shallow, acute; basin hydrogen. This compound is a caustic sub- ibis is no chimera. We mean what we bills and others too numerous to mention, ‘ 

purp e very eau i u one o e es sma ]] ) even ; flesh fine grained, very tender, stance, coloring and biting the skin like an 8a y— an J 4 ‘ me > P°^ nfc Jnration, unpa i d> and he has at those times felt al- ; ( 

Here are a “ baker s dozen of kinds rfi h4ly crisp , juicy, sub-acid, spicy, excel- acid, and is very explosive. Why did they will evolve this wonder, at present hid as most discouraged and said to himself, it is \ 

fine enough for a queen. lent Ripens the last twoweek, efenmmer. DOt examine ^ residuum of Paine’g eup, ^S bm en ^of'Oh^rSomlST’^ n ° 7“^ If > ™ Ba y.*ere i» such an 

And now for their cultivation. In May, Shoots dark, growth slow. A profuse mprp hvrv , t}xf .^ the astonishment ot Lhristenaom anas 0 ne, he wiU be encouraged by reading this, ; 

, v it M T do tb bearer.” rather than su ^ re3t mere h yP othesis - tomsbment far greater than that produced and lory in the success of Mr. Bullard.— > 

P .. . , ’ --wn,— - The inventor’s conduct through the whole by the discovery of steam or the magnetic j s there not a good deal of difference in ■ \ 

flowers will look all the finer-and throw ASHES AND LIME FOR P1TO TREES. controyersy> 1 admit , has been such as to telegraph. Mr. Bullard’s feelings-now, when he is re- i 

out all the earth within a space two feet . ( v d ; RGT pdit nnnn all his uretensions • — o , T > . n ceiving his one and two hundred dollars < 

across to the spade’s depth. With an iron I have in my garden a plum tree on throw discredit upon all his pretensions g H B Railroad Alarm.-M r. Charles day from ons who to look at h i 3 ? 

bar loosen thoroughly the subsoil eight which for three or four years past, there has yet I, for one, have been fully convinced for A. Smith, of Batavia, has invented an ap- a J when be was at Hartford, ! ‘ 

inches or afoot if vou please. Near one not fy portion of the plums been sound 25 years past, that water is a simple and paratus for ringing an alarm bell upon rail- and CQuld not attend church because he \ ) 

., . r * P . • They are all bored or rotted, and fell not a compound substance,— a supposition roads, by which an alarm can be given at a had not clothes to wear that were decent. < 

g,de dnve in firmly, a stake; put m aquan- f ro m tbe tree before they were ripe. Two hed . Siuiman , s Journa] b station, a curve or crossing, when the cars So it is in thi g wor]d> .. God helps those who ' ! 

tity of well rotted manure, and mix it some- or three other plum trees of a different kind, . J are a mile distant from the point. By this , , themselves” 

what with the soil at the bottom. Fill in which have borne legs, shared the same Mr Morc T> cf 0lford - N - H ' _and ‘ ks dla - means collisions may be prevented at places ^ tQ Mr Bullard a , tbe com rtei 

the earth thrown out. mingling as you pro- **>• Last If- a J°™S *"» stocd tom T “W. wl * 7 '77°, 7 7 wh 5 re 7 7“ C1 '7 % seen b J Heathen said to one of our Missionaries, go < 1 

ceed more manure About the last of the bore bcfore . ceda soU(aIylum ^ ^ This is effected by placing a spring sottat m ’J° on ’ 90 . , ! i 

mnnlVt nlanl. hiy inches from the stftke. which i ’ L • _ .j i. _ was n0 ‘ entll€ v a iU,n u (/- . _._, - _“_ .1 • Since writing the above it occurs to us 


And now for their cultivation. In May, Shoots dark, growth slow. 

take the spade—do it yourself, as I do, the bearer.” _ 

flowers will look all the finer— and throw ASHES AND T.ntrF. FOR F 

out all the earth within a space two feet - 

across to the spade’s depth. With an iron J have in my garden a 

bar loosen thoroughly the subsoil eight which for three or four years 
, „ .f J , , T 6 not any portion of the plums 

inches, or a foot, if you please. Near one mu' __ ^ii 


profuse 


eacu uiuci uutii iuu ictic w ducdix me ts^jceu. 

This is effected by placing a spring so that ° n ’J! ’ . . 


Cileans County, January, 1851. 


Since writing the above it occurs to us 
that we some time since read the life of Mr. 


spring is attached a wire which may be ex- ™ ^ 

tpnrLxH fixr distance nnon nnfos like the Ballard in the American Biographical 


---— tended for any distance upon poles, like the 

New Project or a Railroad.—T he j telegraph wires, the opposite end from the Sketch Book, 01 helf-Made Men.- 
Pottsville Miners’ Journal says that prepa- | spring being attached to a bell, which will ^ era d ~ ___ 


Suspension Bridge.- 


month plant six inches from the stake, which was sound . r This suggested the idea that the wheels of the cars pass over it Tothis Since wnung the above it occurs to us 

should be so driven as to incline a little to- preservation was owing to tbe ashes ciienns County, January, i85i. spring is attached a wire wbich may be ex- f ^ some ume since rea e ieo r - 

wards the plant at the top. If you put out which had been scattered around the roots-- I tended for any distance upon poles, like the a in ® 

tubers use only one at a place and allow of the tree. Following out the hint thus New Project or a Railroad.—T he telegraph wires, the opposite end from the Retell hook, oi oeu-Maae Men. no . 

hnt 1 simrlc shoot to irrow nermittimr it to S iven ’ 1 last s P read and lime ’ Pott3ville Minere ’ Journal sa y. s that P re P a ' spring being attached to a bell, which will Vatl y HeraUL _ _ 

^ f ^ with manure and salt around all my trees, rations are making for an application to the give the alarm. A model of the invention 

branch pretty low, and as they advance tie regu j t bas been> they have all Pennsylvania Legislature for a charter for may be seen at the storo of R. P. Orchard Niagara Suspension Bridge.—Y he 
the stem and branches to the stake with bore this year more than usual, and most a new railroad from that place to Philadel- and R. W. Whitehead, in the Waverly Trenton Gazette states that John A. Roe- 

strips of coarse cotton cloth or other material of the fruit has been sound. This result I phia. It is estimated that the work can bo block, who have become the patentees. It bling, Esq., ot that place, has been appomt- 

which will not be likely to cut Give special ascribe in part to the ashes and lime. The done and the road equipped for about $7,- has been examined by many gentlemen con- ed by the Niagara Suspension Bridge Lom- 

ordprtj that on everv washing dav tbe sud* same I find is recommended by “An Old 000,000, to carry coal for one dollar per ton, nected with the railroads, who are much pany to enlarge and improve the buspen- 

, i rS> { . /„ \ n Digger.” And the conclusion is obvious, and pay a handsome dividend to the stock- pleased with its operations. The patentees slord Bnd g e in such a manner as to render 

be kept, and just at night-fall, with a u . dka ]^ enough will destroy the young holders. The^proposition at present, is to are about to put one of the machines in op- lfc and proper for the passage of Railroad 

pail in one hand, and a garden trowel in the fo se( q s ^ they lie burrowed in the ground, run the road on the opposite side of the : eration upon the Rochester and Buffalo road, cars - ^ r - will commence the work m 

other, proceed, loosening the earth around or attempt to emerge from it in the spring. Schuylkill, and to connect it with the Nor- j a short distance west of this city. It is sim- tde coming spring, and complete it within 

them, to give every plant a full supply—not If in this way sound plums can be raised, ristown road. A grant ®f two millions of pie and effectual, and will no doubt come the year. Lhe undertaking is m connection 

less, when they aje so far advanced as to it will be found a very easy way. Letsome acres of the public lands is to be asked for into extensive us o.-Roch. Dem. wiE 

, „ , A -ie i . t of our readers try the experiment and note by tbe representative of the Congressional —--- J,aU ® K<ulroad > tae construction oi wmen is 

show flower buds, than a pail u to ac . resud — (j or Horticulturist. District, to aid tbe projected improvement The man who fawns upon the great is commence without loss of time. 

Continue this until the September rains, af- -.— --- - - -apt to lose no opportunity of making himself ---- 

ter which it will not be so needful unless Several communications,in type and on Do nothing in a passion; why wilt thou amends, by playing the cock-of-the-club Envy— punishing ourselves for being in 

dry weather succeed. ’ file, for publication in this department ' put to sea in tbe violence of a storm ? among those who will let him. ferior to our neighbors. 


orders, that on every washing day the sud* sarae ^ bnd 18 recommended by An Old 
, , , . . , ' . , . , ,, , „ Digger.” And the conclusion is obvious, 

be kept, aud just a night-fall, with a full h wi „ dcstr0 , be young 

pail in one hand, and a garden trowel in the fo sec t s ag ^bey lie burrowed in the ground, 


show flower buds, than a pailful to each.— 
Continue this until the September rains, af¬ 
ter which it will not be so needful unless 
dry weather succeed. 


among those who will let him. 

O 


Falls Railroad, the construction of which is 
to commence without loss of time. 

Envy —punishing ourselves for being in¬ 
ferior to our neighbors. 








MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


(flourishing because out of debt,) is the pro¬ 
duct of two Associations, both of which had 
existed a number of years, but failed to ac¬ 
complish the good at which they aimed, 
until they were united. 

Such, or a similar Association, may and 
should exist in every village of five hundred 
families. A public library of one thousand 
well selected volumes is an object of no small 
attraction to such as are eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 

A town, a village, and a city library are all 
good in their place—but a choice well 
selected private library is better. Such as 
find their highest earthly enjoyment in men¬ 
tal pursuits, know not how to deny them¬ 
selves the advantages accruing from such 
a boon. Many such individuals have worn 
and continue to wear thread-bare garments, 
in order that the mind should have that 
adorning without which, however costly, 
gaudy and attractive the garments worn 
upon the body, the person is of little worth 
in a world like this. 


BY L. WKTHBRELL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

TO MARY. 


Could but a simple wish impart 
One gleam of gladness to thy heart. 

Or for a moment give thee joy. 

That time and change can ne’er destroy, 

Or, if a wish to thee could bring, 

Peace, that around thy heart would cling 
in after years,—the wish were mine. 

Such happiness might e’er be ihir.e. 

Life to the young is fraught with joy. 

And bliss “ unmirigled with alloy,” 

But youth’s bright years will pass away 
Like flowrets of a summer day— 

Yet memory fond, will often turn. 

To love that in the heart doth bum;— 

That memories bright may e’er be thine. 

Is a true and earnest wish of mine. 

Eagle Iiarlior, N. Y. Amanda. 


ticularly numerous,—flourishing in places 
where little else can exist—the year being 
divided into two seasons, one of drouth, and 
the other of continual rains. These plants 
seem to have been designed by nature to 
endure this recess of moisture. Their or¬ 
ganization being of a fat, fleshy texture, cov¬ 
ered with a thick, tough, leather-like coat 
or bark—respiring very little and hence, 
being full of sap—they are prepared for the 
exigences of the climate. 


Having light, we seek to impart it. 


(NaVERSITY. There are five general departments ii 

~ agement of our association— 

Rochester now enjoys what has long 1st. The department of Finance. 

been deemed an indispensable desideratum oj' th ® Library. 

TT . . . r 1 he Newspaper and Periodical d 

— a University where young men may be 4th. Membership. 

trained and instructed, and fitted to prac- L ^ c , t ? res ’, 

r tacn or these departments is under 

tice With success the various professions and of a committee, which in turn is reguh 

vocations of life. Here now may be given *£ “Jj^, in 

as good an intellectual culture as in any , 

° . ,, , . , } 1st— or THE F1NAKCK. 

College in the Btate or country. Multitudes The balance in the treasury on the 1st oi 

of boys and young men in the city and the . 18;>0 ’ was ■.•••••. 

J b .* ... . . Amount received from the sale of ticket 

surrounding towns, can, if they will, obtain of membership,. 

a good classical education without going rece ‘ ve ^ f° r °*4 newpapers am 

from home —just as good as can be furnished Amount received for catalogues' sold, 

by our Eastern Colleges. Amount returned by committee on news 

J ° papers,. 

The opening of this Institution has glad- Amount paid to the treasurer by thelec 

dened, as it will continue to do, the hearts ipp^„!? 1 < rr L ,ttee—bein /, part - of th ® p ™ 

, ™ javoa uo ceeds of the course ot last season—foi 

of many parents. Many a boy hungering the purchase of books and general 

for knowledge, will now have his fill, whose P ur Poses,... 

father, were it not for the Rochester Uni- Making the total of receipts,.j 

versity, would be obliged to teach his son amounts paid, viz: 

the lesson of self-denial which has so often, For u 0 b"S'',''s;u;;,'.';.'. # ISo,'oo 

been inculcated from the direst necessity. Lights and fuel,. 250,00 

The list of students now comprises two ! - Rnd per '° cli ' goo oo 

resident graduates, six Seniors, fourteen Books and binding,.... 175,00 

Juniors, eleven Sophomores, and twenty-two Postage,?. ??.?!’.’ 65 00 

Freshmen—twelve pursuing the Scientific Catalogues...,. 65,00 

Course,, and two the Partial Course. In 27, °° 

the Senior class of the Theological depart- collecting, &c.,. 41,78—$ 

ment there are eighteen-making an ag- Leaving in the treasury a baWd\...! 
gregate of eighty-seven students who are ******* 
now 


WOMAN WRITERS. 

It is a melancholy fact, and against all 
political economy, that the group of female 
authors is becoming every year more mul¬ 
titudinous and more successful. Women 
write the best novels, the best travels, the 
best reviews, the best leaders, and the best 
cookery-books. r l hey write on every sub¬ 
ject and in every style, from terribly learned 
books on Egypt and Etruria, down to Loose 
-Thoughts, by a Lady. They are turning 
us men into “drugs” (in the market, of 
course ! metaphorically and not apotheca- 
rily) — they are ruining our profession.— 
VV herever we carry our skillful pens, we 
find the place pre-occupied by a woman. 
The time was when my contributions were 
sought as favors ; my graceful phrase was 
to be seen threading, like a meandering 
stream, through the rugged mountains of 


Always remember 
that books, however desirable they are as a 
means, never make men. Use them then 
as aids in making yourself familiar with the 
volumes of Nature and of Providence. 

^ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Li ke and Correspondence of John Foster; 
Edited by J. E. Ryland. With notices of Mr. 
r osier as a Preacher and a Companion. Bv 
John Sheppard, Author of Thoughts on Devo¬ 
tion, etc., etc In two volumes.—Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 

The biography of the author of the “Es¬ 
says on the Decision of Character” can be 
no ordinary book, when compiled chiefly 
from his own letters, as is this, the Memoir 
of the celebrated John Foster. It cannot 
but possess peculiar ntt.rstcti. inne ir, oil 


, ..Ait' 

Century Peant. —(Agave Americana.) 

It is best known as the “ Century Plant,’* 
having been supposed to flower but once in 
a hundred years, but in favorable circum- 
I stances the blossoms appear much earlier 
than this. The stem sometimes rises to the 
height of 30 or 40 feet, and presents, when 
in flower, a sight of high interest, the panicle 
or bunch of fresh flowers, being 12 or 15 
feet high, and in this respect without a 
parallel. The flowers are of a greenish 
white color, growing or branches as repre- j 
sen ted in the 


Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Crowe and fifty others, 
with their shrewd and delicate observa¬ 
tion of life? How many of us can place 
our prose beside the glowing rhetoric and 
daring utterance of social wrong in the 
learned romances and powerful articles of 
Eliza Lynn, or the cutting sarcasm and the 
vigorous protests of Miss Eigdy? What 
chance have we against Miss Martineau, so 
potent in so many directions? In fact the 
women have made an invasion of our legit¬ 
imate domain. They write novels and they 
write histories, they write travels and they 
ransack chronicles, they write articles and 
they write dramas, they write leaders and 
they write treatises. — This is the “march 
of mind,” but where, oh, where are the 
dumplings! Does it never strike these de¬ 
lightful creatures, that their little fingers 
were made to be kissed, not to be inked ? 
Does it never oocur to them that they are 
doing us a serious injury, and that we need 
“ protection ?” 

Woman’s rigthful and proper sphere 
of activity is elsewhere. Are there no hus¬ 
bands, lovers, brothers, friends, to coddle 
and console ? Are there no stockings to 
darn, no purses to make, no braces to em¬ 
broider? My idea of a perfect woman is 
one that can write but won’t: who knows 
all that authors know and a great deal more; 
who can appreciate my genius, and not 
spoil my market; who can pet me, and flat¬ 
ter me, and flirt with me, work for me, and 
sing to me and love me; I have named 
Julia. Yes, she is a perfect woman; she 
never wrote a book. Political economists 


members of the University. 

We append the names of the Trustees, 
Executive Board, and Faculty: 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. WM. L. MARCY, J 

Hon. F. HUMPHREY, j 

Hon. IRA HARRIS, S Albany. 

J. N. WILDER. [ 

SMITH SHELDON, j 
W. R. WILLIAMS, D. D., > „ ^ 

ROBERT KELLY, l Wew Yo 

Rev. R R. RAYMOND, Svracuse. 

Hon. HENRY TOWER, Waterville. 
Hon. S. B. BURCIIARD, Hamilton. 
JOHN MUNRO, Elbridge. 

Rev. A. WIIEELOCK, Vienna. 

JAMES EDMUNDS, Jeddo. 

R. S. BURROWS, Albion. 

RAWSON HARMON, Jr., Wheatland. 
Rev. V. R. HOTCHKISS, Bufihlo, 

Hon. F. WHI* 


engraving. 


REASON IN BIRDS. 

Mr. Alfred Smee, in a work recently 
published in London, upon “Reason and 
Instinct, deduced from Electro-Biology,” 
relates the following striking instances of 
the faculty of reason in birds: 

“ Mr. Smee had lent a book to a friend 
who kept a parrot, and one day, on entering 
the room where the bird was kept, he 


'LESEY, 

WILLIAM PITKIN, 

EVERARD PECK, 

DAVID R. BARTON, 

E. F. SMITH, 

E. HUNTINGTON, 

E. PANCOST, 

W. N. SAGE. 

JOHN N. WILDER, President of the Board 
Hon. F. WHITTLESEY,Vice “ «■ 
WILLIAM N. SAGE, Sec’y & Treas’r do. 


Rochester. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


volume, which we arc anxious to see. 

They also announce as recently pub¬ 
lished, or in preparation, these interesting 
and valuable works:— The Foot-Prints of 
the Creator—The Red Sandstone; both 
by Hugh Miller. The former should be 
studied by all who have read the “Vestiges 
of Creation.” 

The Poetry of Science, by Robt. Hunt. 

The Earth and Man:—Physical and 
Historical Geography, by Arnold Guy- 
ot. The former of these works by Prof. 
Guyot, is published. 

Principles of Zoology, Part I. and II. 
Lake Superior, its physical character, veg¬ 
etation and Animals; by Louis Agassiz. 
Psirt second on Zoology is not published.— 
The other two works are before the public. 
All the works referred to above, that are pub¬ 
lished, are, and the others in preparation will 
be, for sale at Sage & Brother’s, Rochester. 


JOHN N. WILDER, 
R.S. BURROWS, 

E. F. SMITH. 
EDWIN PANCOST. 

E. HUNTINGTON, 
D. R. BARTON. 
EVERARD PECK, 

F. WHITTLESEY, 
W. N. SAGE. 


years. 


Three 


emoroiaenng braces as taking work from 
I tIie industrious classes. But I should like 
to know what they call writing books and 
articles but taking work from industrious 
authors ? To knit a purse or grace an ot¬ 
toman is a graceful and useful devotion to 
female energy. Ellen has worked me an 
ottoman; and certain fair fingers are at this 
moment employed upon embroidering me 
an arm chair! That is what I call some¬ 
thing like a woman’s mission! An arm 
chair! Consider how useful, how luxuri¬ 
ous, how suggestive of kind thoughts, as 
wearied from the labors of the day you sink 
into her arms and say, “ Well, dear Pene¬ 
lope worked me this: God bless her!”_ 

Women of England listen to my words:— 
Your path is the path of perdition; your 
literary impulses are the impulses of Satan. 
Burn your pens and purchase wool. Arm¬ 
chairs are to be made; waist-coats can bo 


faculty. 

HON. IRA HARRIS, 
Chancellor. 

A. C. KENDRICK, D. D., 
Professor of Greek Language & Literature. 

JOHN F. RICHARDSON, A. M., 


( ^ rofessor oi Latin Language <fc Literature. 

JOHN II. RAYMOND, A. M., 
Professor of History, and Belles Lettres. 

CHESTER DEWEY, D. D., 
Professor of the Natural Sciences. 

j SAMUEL S. GREENE, A. M., 

j Professor elect of Mathematics and Na- 
( tural Philosophy. 

E. PESIUNE SMITH, A.M., 
j Acting Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
| tural Philosophy, 

| T. J. CONANT, D. D„ 

Instructor in German and Hebrew. 

JOHN S. MAGINNIS, D. D., 
j Instructor in Mental and Moral Science. 

JAMES NOBLE, 

? Janitor. 


Exaggerations.— Never to speak by su¬ 
perlatives is a sign of a wise man; for that 
way of speaking wounds either truth or 
prudence. Exaggerations are so many 
prostitutions of reputation, because they dis¬ 
cover the weakness of understanding, and 
the bad discerning of him that speaks. Ex¬ 
cessive praises excite both curiosity and 
envy; so that if merit answers not the value 
that is set upon it, as it generally happens, 
public opinion revolts against the imposture, 
and' makes the flatterer and the flattered 
both ridiculous. 


Harriet Martineau and Dr. Maginn. 
—When that fair utilitarian and political 
economist, Harriet Martineau, published her 
book against marriage, it was sent to Dr. 
Maginn to review. His critique ran thus: 

“ A book against wedlock! oil! oh! 

And written by Miss Martineau! 

But this I well know, 

Slie would not say No 
To a young handsome beau. 

Just six feet or so — 

Fie, fie, Harriet Martineau.” 


The Sole.— This well known and deli¬ 
cious fish is remarkable for one extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance; they have been known 
to feed on shell-fish, although they are fur¬ 
nished with no apparatus whatever in their 
mouth for reducing them to a state calcu¬ 
lated for digestion. The stomach, however, 
has a dissolvent power, which makes up for 
the want of masticating apparatus. But 
the most usual food for soles is the spawn 


Early Frugality.—I n early c 
you lay the foundation of poverty 
in the habits you give your children, 
them to save everything,—not for t 
use, for that would make them i 
but for some use. Teach them 


Our convictions should be based on con¬ 
ceptions got from insight of principles, and 
not upon opinions spawned of authority and 
expediency. Every man shall influence me; 
no man shall decide for me. 


Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which 
our vanity gives currency. 
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while others have sprung from their dust, 
and like their predecessors, rose and fell, and 
yielded to others still. 

We may study the mutability of Human 


and services of General Washington are 
the property of his country and the world. 
At the conclusion of the war he resigned 
his commission, and refused to receive any 
compensation whatever for his military ser- 
s * m ply accepting the reimbursement 
of his actual expenses. 

In 178/, Washington was appointed a 
delegate to the National Convention in 


[For the Rural New-Yorker.J 

PASSING AWAY. 

Save God, the Soul and the Future there 
is nothing eternal, for it is an immutable 
law of the Great Jehovah that all things 
shall “Pass away." Daily, we read this fact 
in Nature's volume. Our eyes rest not 
upon any thing that has permanency of 
duration. The animal, whether its home be 
in the air, on the earth, or in the water, en¬ 
joys its brief existence in filling its space in 
the plan of Creation, and then passes away. 

Spring comes. Vegetation starts into 
beauteous life. The tender leaves appear, 
and perfumed flowers sparkle with match¬ 
less beauty in their midst, whilst the cheer¬ 
ful birds carol their glad songs and build 
their wonderful nests 


of Greece and of Rome. But if unsatisfied, 
we should ask of Time for a spirit from the 
tombs; the owl, the bat, the serpent, or the 
jackal would give the answer, for they are 
lords in those deserted courts. If still want¬ 
ing more evidence, we may excavate the 
lava covered cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii—mark the fate of Gomorrah and 
her sisters of the plain—explore the burn¬ 
ing sands of Africa for Ethiopia’s buried 
glory, and if wearied in the search, sit by 
the pyramids of Egypt and muse upon the 
history of their long forgotten authors. 

But the law of “Passin: 


ig away" is one of 
the Great Creator’s laws and is therefore 
unquestionably “very good." It is an 
element of motion, a besom that sweeps 
away error and evil, and one of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Progress. And shall 
we reap from its contemplation no lasting 
good? 

It is a truth which will bear repeating, 
that man is possessed of a soul, to the cul¬ 
tivation of which all his efforts should tend. 
Placed by his Maker as the crowning work 
of C reation, the objects that surround him, 
should incite him to a course of unwearied 
improvement The evanescence of earthly 
things should teach him that the mere grati¬ 
fication of his physical wants is not what is 
demanded by his true destiny. He should 


among the boughs. 

Spring goes, and Summer comes. The 
foliage has a deeper, more sober hue. The 
birds sing less frequently. Their nests are 
deserted. Where were found the spring 
flowers, is now seen the growing fruit, whilst 
the grain, golden with beauty, waves in the 
breeze. 

Summer flees before Autumn, and the 
flowers save a few pale or hardy ones are 
gone. The ripened fruits fall to the earth 
The birds wing their way to a more genial 
climate. The wind nestles among the stiff, 
sere leaves and the branches become bare. 

Autumn yields to Winter. A glassy 
surface is on the water. Showers of snow 
mantle the earth in pure whiteness. Won¬ 
derful images start into being as if by magic, 
and like magic melt away in a breath.— 
Cold, bitter winds sweep along the frozen 
earth, or play fantastic tricks with the fairy 
snow flakes. 

Winter has had its reign, but never will 
those flowers bloom again, nor those fruits 
be garnered more, nor shall we hear those 
same birds 


cember, 1 t 99, he was attacked with an in¬ 
flammation in the throat; from which, hav¬ 
ing been bled and leeched, and subjected 
to the medical treatment of those times, he 
rapidly grew worse, and died on Saturday, 
the 14th of the same month, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, literally, and in spir¬ 
it, deeply mourned by a nation who re<*ard- 
ed and loved him as a father. Such was 
the purity, integrity, and unconscious self- 
devotion of this great man, that the con¬ 
templation of his character and life, to the 
remotest time, will swell the heart with 
grateful emotions, and overflow the eyes 
with tears. J 


SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS.— NO* L 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


course. Ihe greatness of his character, 
and the influence of his personal virtue, 
supplied the adjuncts of hereditary super¬ 
stition and of military force to his newly 
created magistracy, and surrounded the re¬ 
public with an impenetrable aegis, which 
safely preserved its young life in purity and 
vigor. The line of policy which his pro¬ 
phetic mind adopted—strict neutrality in 
European warfares—could alone have saved 
the country then, and good men still believe, 
can alone perpetuate it now. 

We trace back the genealogy of Wash¬ 
ington to ancient times, in Purtfield and 
Warton, Lancashire; thence to Sir William 
VV ashington, of Leicestershire, eldest son of 
— 0 Washington, Esq,, of Sulgrave, 

- — -be youngest 


FUNERAL SEQUIUBL 


Presidents. In preference to attempting a Biogra¬ 
phy of the illustrious Washington, we adopt the 
subjoined excellent sketch from the American Phre¬ 
nological Journal.] 

The memoiy of General Washington, 
going back to a time when faction was not, 
has outlived the factional misrepresentations 
it subsequently encountered, and his fame 
now shines over all the world, with the lus¬ 
trous glory of a star, over the mists and 
storms of common life. The incidents in 
his long and ever successful career, are fa¬ 
miliar as household idioms to the very chil¬ 
dren of the Republic, and he has already 
become a fitting object for our reason as 
well as our reverence to exercise themselves 
upon. By venerating his name, we give 
the heart that holiday of enthusiasm and 
devotion for which it finds so few excuses 
among the living; and in analyzing his char¬ 
acter and motives, we place ourselves more 
nearly in contact with the ideal which ought 
to stimulate our ambition and inspire our 


BY GEO. ?. MORRIS. 


“ Man dieth ‘and wasteth away. 

And where is he?” Hark! from the sk 
I hear a voice answer and say— 

“ Tlie spirit of man never dies.” 

His body, which came from the earth. 
Must mingle again with the sod; 

His soul, which in heaven had birth. 
Returns to the bosom of God. 

No terror has death or the grave. 

To those who believe in the Lord. 

Who know the Redeemer can save. 

And lean on the strength of his word: 
While ashes to ashes, and dust 
We give unto dust, in our gloom. 

The light of salvation we trust , 

Which hangs like a light in the tomb. 

O I.'.rii God Almighty! to thee 
We turn as ounsolace above; 

The waters may fail from the sea. 

But never thy fountains of love; 

O teach us thy will to obey. 

And sing with one heart and accord— 
He gave and be taketh away. 

And praised be the name of the Lord. 


songs. Yet we may look upon 
flowers, and fruits, and frost-works, and listen 
to voices that have their like; for God has 
so ordained it, that like shall come of like 
till Time itself shall pass away. 

The acorn buried in the soil and influenced 
by air, light and moisture, bursts its shell, 
rises above the ground, and slowly, year 
after year, advances upward, till, when cen¬ 
turies have passed, it towers a giant among 
its fellows even as did its parent tree. Years 
yet wear on. Decay now sits gnawing at 
its core. At length it yields, and prostrated, 
slowly mingles again with the dust It was, 


Lawrence 1 

Northamptonshire. ~ Two of the ycur.~cif 
sons of bir William, named John and Law¬ 
rence, emigrated to America, in 1657, and 
settled at Bridge’s Creek, on the Potomac 
river, in the county of Northumberland. - 
John died in 1697, leaving two sons, John 
and Augustine. The latter was married 
twice, and died in 1743, at the age of forty- 
nine, leaving several sons, of whom George 
was the eldest by his second wife, Mary 
Ball. He was born at Bridge’s Creek, Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1732. 

His father dying when he was ten, 
George Washington, whose disposition 
from childhood had been of a military turn, 
fitted himself and entered the British navy 
as a midshipman, at the age of fifteen. At 
the early age of nineteen, his character had 
already made him so much esteemed, that 
he was appointed one of the adjutant-gen-! 
erals of Virginia, with rank of major. 

In October, 1753, Governor Dinwiddie 
selected Major Washington as a messen¬ 
ger to proceed to the French foi .s on the 
Ohio, to remonstrate with General'St. Pierre 
| against his occupying a portion of territory 
deemed to be within the province of Vir¬ 
ginia. Ibis difficult and dangerous journey 
he performed in so satisfactory a manner, 
as to raise him greatly in public estimation. 
Ihe next year, a detachment of 400 men 
was sent against the French, the command 
of which finally devolved upon Major, now 
Colonel, Washington, who distinguished 
himself in the affair of the Great Meadows, 
for which he received a vote of thanks from 
the legislature. 

ine next year Colonel Washington join¬ 
ed the expedition of General Braddock, 
whose disastrous termination is well known’ 
General Braddock himself was killed in the 
battle of Monongahela, and the command 
devolved on Colonel Washington, whose 
masterly conduct of the retreat of the bro¬ 
ken forces is now celebrated in history. 

Shortly after this event, Colonel Wash¬ 
ington was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the military forces of Virginia, and, in 
1758, led the expedition to Fort Duquesne 


AFFECTION 


PA3SI0N. 

Affection is the Fire, oonfined and 
guarded, yet carefully cherished,—which 
gives its cheerful warmth to the household. 
Through the darkness and gloom of Grief] 
it sheds its rays of brightness and its influ¬ 
ences of cheer over the circle. Amid the 
j intense rigors of Adversity, it still may 
make the life within doors peaceful and ge- 
| niaL It goes into the drawing-room, with 
Us costly furnishings; into the library, with 
Us ranged books and maps; into the pleas¬ 
ant, familiar place of rest and converse * 
and it makes them all cheerful. It goes up 
mto the nursery, and folds the little ones 
in the influence of its power. It makes 
all more glad to come home from the world, 
and to gather in groups round the family 
hearth. It is the cheerer, enlightener, and 
comforter of life; a serviceable friend, as 
well as a brilliant and beautiful companion ■ 
and without it, the world would be desolate’ 
and cold. 

I assion is the same Fire, broken loose 
from restraint and devastating life. The 
choicest powers are swept before it The 
tmest ornaments, of culture and taste, are 
despoiled in its hot grasp. The most de¬ 
lightful circles are broken up and destroyed 


the mouldering remains of animals and of 
vegetables, whose races long ago became 
extinct, reveal to us that they have only 
obeyed that law from which there is no 
escape, and to which the earth itself must 
sooner or later yield. 

To the fervent imagination, the Past 
shrouded as it is in Oblivion’s gloom, pre¬ 
sents a wondrous field for speculation.— 
Could we raise its vail and look upon those 
scenes which have transpired where we now 
build our dwellings, how might we start 
with surprise. 

We know not what mighty revolutions 
have shaken this Western Continent We 
know not but here has been the theatre 
where have been acted scenes in the drama 
of life that would, if possible, exceed our 
boldest conceptions. We know not but 
wisdom held here her sacred retreats and 
that nations more powerful, and far wiser 
than any of historic times, have flourished 
tili they attained the highest altitude of hu¬ 
man power and glory, and then, like the 
unconscious oak, mouldered into forgetful¬ 
ness. That nations have flourished on this 
continent antecedent to those who greeted 
its modern discoveries, we have ample proof 
m the ancient remains that lie scattered 
through the country; and that others still 
more remote have existed is but reasonable 
to infer. But where is their memory— 
their valor their glory ? Like themselves 
passed forever away. 

As with the things of nature so in the 

affairs of men, “All things pass away."_ 

Human history covers but a brief period, 
yet how pregnant with results. Nations 
have risen to greatness, even to honor, but 
have gone back to their original elements, I 


Home, this is not the house, though 
that may have its charms; nor the fields 
carefully tilled, and streaked with your own 
foot-paths;—nor the trees, though their 
shadow be to you like a great rock in a 
weary land;—nor yet is it the fireside with 
its sweet blaze-play; —nor the pictures 
which tell of loved ones; nor the cherished 
books,—but far more than all these—it is 
the Presence. The Lares of your worship 
are there; the altar of your confidence there; 
the end of your wordly faith is there; and 
adorning it all, and sending your blood in 
passionate flow, is the ecstacy of the convic¬ 
tion, that there at least you are beloved; 
that there you are understood; that there 
your errors will meet ever with gentlest 
forgiveness; that there your troubles will be 
smiled away; that there you may unburden 
your soul, fearless of harsh, unsympathizino¬ 
ears; and that there you maybe entirely 
and joyfully — yourself.—“ Ik. Marvel’s” 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 

I he mind is like a glowing spark, which, 
when suffered to rest, is ever in danger of 
being smothered by the dross and Wishes 
which life deposits. It must be kept con¬ 
stantly in motion, lest it perish in its youth. 

I he quiet monotony which is so suitable to 
the body, as it becomes impelled by age, is 


unumy instrumental m iorming. Durino- 
the first eight years of the just born repub¬ 
lic, the world witnessed the 


-- most terrific 
upheaving of public opinion, and the blood¬ 
iest political revolution, that history has yet 
recorded. Both the theories and acts of a 
newly convulsed people, just escaped from 
despotism, and wild with the possession of 
a liberty they knew not how to use, were 
especially contagious in this country at that 
moment, flushed as it was with its own re¬ 
cent triumph, and continually listening to 
appeals the most inflammatory, and argu¬ 
ments the most plausible, to mingle in the 
European fray. Had they been yielded to, 
all men now admit that the consequence 
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by a quiet and classical humor and an adaptedness elected in place of A. E. Wood, deceased, was keeper, and T. E. Osborne, of Madison, 2d do. The famous diamond called the Mountain of 

to the occasion. The oration by Mr. Charles Key- qualified and took his seat; Mr. Julian made anun- The Governor’s Message was delivered to both Light will shine at the World’s I air in London, 
ser was elegant, eloquent and well delivered. Af- BUC cessful attempt to have the Journal corrected; Houses at about 2 o’clock, P. M. f }ie w ^ lole number of School Districts m 

ter the regular exercises were over, there was a run- a brief period was devoted to the consideration of Wednesday Jan 8—Senate.—The rules were Massachusetts, by the last official returns, was 3, 8 . 

ning fire of wit and wisdom from Messrs. Dewey, the contested seat from the 3d District of New- d and ad ted . A petition wa8 presented . -£° tat ° eS h “7 ^^ rapidly m Boston mar 

T> , p n „nnt Gen Gould, Hampshire, but without arriving at anvconclusion ‘ c r uu ' :u F ’ _f ket. They are quoted at $2,50 and $3,00 per bbl 

Rnymon<b Richardson, Smith, CoTmnt.&enmwbUb ^ ^ ■ •• to build additional docks in the East River.” _ The ' United State, frigate St. Licence ha, 

.vernr ec > ’’ ’ Wednesday, Jan. 8—in the Senate, Mr. Hous- Mr. Johnson gave notice of bills to impose tolls .elected for transporting articles to the Worlds 

othere- ton took his seat for the first time this session; Mr. on freight transported on Railroads to confer ju- p a j r at London. 

-The Western House of Refuge is now Seward presented petitions from inventors, praying risdiction on County Courts in special cases—to _ hivhwav robberies were committed in 

in a very satisfaotory condition. “Under the effi- for protection from the importation of fabrics man- change the law in relation to assessment and col- g . , p ., . f 

cient direction ” says the American, “ of the pres- ufactured in foreign countries by machinery patent- lection of taxes to authorize a stay of proceedings e ''” ni y ° 1 s g ’ ’’ g 

. ‘JnnorintJwipnt <a s Wood Esq. and his ed in the United States; a number of petitions and in certain cases. the 5th met. 

' . ’ 1 ' , ’ > ■ \ _ e reDorts were Dresented. mostly referring to private Mr. Beekman save notice of a bill amending the -In China a man condemned to death may 


decorated. The carpets, rostrum, lamps, chairs, land in Florida, to enable that State to construct a ed Sp<eakier of the House, Richard V ._hearm , 
reading desk, &c., are suitable and beautiful. The Railroad, Mr. Bradbury’s resolution of inquiry as of Oneida, Clerk, W. B. Goddard, of P s , 

dedicatory exercises were highly interesting. The to removals, came up, and was discussed. Sergeant-at-Arms; S. B. Tuell, of Steuben, door- 

introductory remarks of the President were marked In the House, Gen. Bell, (6th District, Ohio,) keeper; John Parks, of Orleans, 1st assistant door- 
by a quiet and classical humor and an adaptedness elected in place of A. E. Wood, deceased, was keeper, and T. E. Osborne, of Madison, 2d do. 
to the occasion. The oration by Mr. Charles Key- qualified and took his seat; Mr. Julian made anun- The Governor’s Message was delivered to both 
ser was elegant, eloquent and well delivered. Af- euC cessful attempt to have the Journal corrected; Houses at about 2 o’clock, P. M. 
ter the regular exercises were over, there was a run- a brief period was devoted to the consideration of Wednesday, Jan. 8.— .Senate.—The rules were 


Mendon—N. Sherwood. to the occasion. The oration by Mr. Charles Key- qualified and took his seat; Mr. Julian made an un- 

Moscow—Wm- Lyman. ser was elegant, eloquent and well delivered. Af- BU ccessful attempt to have the Journal corrected; 

Macedon Center—Ira Odell, ter the regular exercises were over, there was a run- a brief period was devoted to the consideration of 


-The Western House of Refuge is now 


ent Superintendent, S. S. Wood, Esq., and his ed in the United States; a number of petitions and 


Cazenovia—John White. 
Carlton—B. H. Garbutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 

> G. N. Sherwood, 
Camillus ^ ^ j) Bingham. 
Cleveland—A. H. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. P\p a ? e ‘ 
Canton—rhihp Hubbard. 
Churchville—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert-E. C. Gregg. 
Clockville—S. P. chapman. 
E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
Ellington—J. F. Farman. _ 
E Pembroke—G. W. Wright. 
Farmer—M« HarriB* 
FowlervHle-J. McPherson. 
Fulton—E. Holmes. 

Pranklinville—S. Sewanl. 
Farmington—O. White. 

Fredonia—A. H. Barker. 
Geneva—J- G. Ver Planck. 
Cerrv—C. Moore. . . . 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick 
Holley—H. S. Frisbie. 
Hinmanville—A. Stone. 
Hulbarton—Wm. Laverick. 

Jacksonville—Postal Mter. 

Kendall—W. R. Sandford. 
KnowlCBville—C. 1 horp. 
Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sul. 
Lyons—B. R- Hughesu 
Lockport—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—II. Randall. 
LeRoy-J. H. Stanley. 


Penn Yaii—Postmaster. there were 91 boys in the House. The average \y arran tg was withdrawn, and the bill for tfie set- York and Virginia Steamship Company. Mr. 
Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott nU mber during the year has been nearly 80. The tlement of Land claims in California was taken up. Carroll, of a bill to provide for the formation of 
Butland-lvtoses Eames. amount received from the labor of the boys during In the House, the Chairman of the Committee building Associations. 

Royalton— J. Shoemaker. the year 1850 was $1 800 59. Amount received of Ways and Means reported bills for appropria- Mr. Guinnip introduced resolutions calling on 

Romulus— .10. Wyckoff J rtenntiJfnr s „nnort of inmates *1,809 34.— tions to the West Point Academy; for the payment Congress to give the public land to actual settlers 

Sen. Falls—UC Silsby & Co from Counties for support ot inmaies, *i,o » o Pensions; and the expenses of Indian and __ w f lich wer ” laid on the table. 

Scottsburgh—H. G. Barker. Amount from farm, $641 92. The new building, Post office Departments for 1852. A resolution to which were laid on te i e 

Syracuse— W. L. Palmer. largely increasing the accommodations of the m- appropriate Public Lands for the benefit of the At- Officers of the House. The s peaker an- 

Starkey— Levi French. mates, will soon be finished. lantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, and another for nounced the following appointments:— 

rn...:.Inn I T P.npkpr. * . . -I I I A r • i _ _ _ . 


k 1 ’ * * ’ , • V of the reports were presented, mostly referring to private Mr. Beekman gave notice of a bill amending the -In China a man condemned to death may 

competent assistants, e lumane ojj claims; a motion to take up the resolution of the birth, marriage and death registry. Mr. Morgan, procure a substitute, which can easily be done for 

Refuge are fully attained.' On the 1 ins an £j ouse authorizing the transfer of Bounty Land of a bill to amend the act incorporating the New mo nev 

al_ _ t i_ T-TAnon TKp fivpra.fye •.» 1 i vn .. jl . -%r .. j Oi_ r> ___ M- * * 


In the House, the Chairman of the Committee building Associations, 
of Ways and Means reported bills for appropria- jyj rt Guinnip introduced resolutions calling on 
tions to the West Point Academy; for the payment Congress to give the public land to actual settlers 
of Navy Pensions; and the expenses of Indian and _ w hich were laid on the table. 


Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. 
Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodley. 
So. Livonia—A. Crandall, Jr 
So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. 
Stockbridge—John Potter. 


Post Office Departments for 1852. A resolution to 
appropriate Public Lands for the benefit of the At- 


Officers of the House. —The Speaker an- 


_From the census returns of the Marshal 0 f the payment of awards made by Mexican Boundary 

. , , * „ tn 1 Commission, were appropriately referred. Amo- 

this distnet we take the o owing 11 t j on wag ma( ] e t 0 adjourn because it was the An- 


lantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, and another for nounced the following appointments:— 

the payment of awards made by Mexican Boundary DeWitt C. Crocker, of Cattaraugus, Assistant 

Commission, were appropriately referred. A mo- Sergeant-at-Arms. 

tion was made to adjourn because it was the An- Wm. Scott, of Livingston, Doorkeeper of La- 


board and wages of laborers. The average wages n i versary - 0 f the Battle of New-Orleans. It was dies Gallery. 


Tmmansburg—ifD Branch ofa day laborer, with board, is 62J cents, and with- carr i e d—not, however, without a call for the yeas 
Union Springs-R B Honland ou t board 75 cts.; per diem wages of a carpenter and nays, which stood 94 for, 88 against the mo- 
Z kMT -}'- W-Barker without board $1 25; weekly wages of a female tion. Would not the people have considered the 
domctic *150. Price of b„„d U. laboring men 


-Mrs. Forrest and her sister, Mrs. Voorhies, 

are employed as vocalists in the choir of Trinity 
Church, Nexv York. 

-Timothy Fitch, Esq., of Batavia, N. Y., Las 

received an appointment as Clerk in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior at Washington. 

-The notes of the Gore Bank of Hamilton, 

Canada, are redeemed at the New York State Bank, 
at five-eighths of one per cent, discount. 

-The numbers of the door plates in .Broadway, 

New York, have now’ reached “1,000,” extend- 


Adam Mott, of Rensselaer, Doorkeeper of Gen- ing up to 27th street. 


Victor—T. Parks. 

Versailles—D. B. Barker. 
Vernon—Eli R- Dix. 

) Wm. Richey, 
Waitertown £ o. A. Graves. 
Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 
Warsaw—I. Hodge. 
Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 
Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
Walworth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—D A Paul. 
Wheatville—H. Deuel. 
Westernville—A. Baker. 
York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Laud. 


tleinans Gallery. 

Morris Shaw, of Albany, Porter to the Assem- 


-The Rev. Benjamin Wofford, of Spartans- 

wiwiuuv _, . . . to the Assem- burgh, S. C., has left $100,000 to build and support 

domestic $1 50. Price of board to laboring men day more worthily kept, had the House taken up bly\ „ . p a Methodist Collegeatthat place. 

per week $1 50. the blU f ° r the Redu fof Postage, and passed it? George W. Platt, of Clinton, Postmaster. _ Mr . j. M . Rovser , of Wtlrren c0 . ; 0 „ sold to 

From the same source we learn that the whole Thursday, Jan. 9.-In the ^nate, the bill pro- Assembly.- Mr. Varnum presented a petition head h of hif) own feed] 

rrora wit ^ Tiding for the free navigation of the St. Lawrence from the Superior Court of the citv of New York , 8 , b 

number of paupers supported m this cou > g r j yer wag made t bo special order for the 28th inst. relative to the Courts in that city. ^ int average 2o0 lbs. and upwards. 

the year, was 5,432; of whom 1,950 were natives, g evera i engrossed bills were passed, and Mr. Notices wore given of bills for the alteration of -The whole number of votes cast at the late 

and 3,480 of foreign birth. The cost of their sup- G w i n » g bill to settle private land claims in Califor- the charter of the city of Buffalo; for the relief of Wisconsin election was 42,878; which exceeds by 
port was $24,435 67. The number of criminals con- nia was taken up and discussed by Messrs. Benton the few remaining Volunteers of the New York 11,033 the entire population of the State in 1840. 

victed during the year was 190; of whom 40 were and Gwin, and finally referred to the Committee regiment; to tax incorporate companies; for the re- -A petition is in circulation at Syracuse, ask- 

natives and 90 foreigners. on th « Judiciary. An ineffectual effort was made peal of the New School law; to amend the Revised ^ legislature to pass a bill reducing the fare 

g_ _ ake up the House Resolution making Land Statutes in relation to the property of clergymen; J * / 


-A petition is in circulation at Syracuse, ask¬ 
ing the legislature to pass a bill reducing the fare 


rs'" A11 subscribers are requested to act as agents, by T10N 
obtaining and forwarding subscriptions. For Club T erms, of ^ 
Premium List, &c. ( see next page. _ _ very 


- The AthenjEUM and Mechanics Associa- , \y arran ts assignable, and after a brief Executive granting divorces on certain conditions; and to in- on ^ erairoacs y > 

on. though closing its fiscal year with a balance Session the Senate adjourned. corporate the Union Aid Society of the city of New cents per mile. 

seven cents on hand, has commenced 1851 with In the House, Mr. Chandler of Philadelphia, ask- York. - L - Vandeventer, of Benton, N. Y.,butchered 


very flattering prospects. Over six hundred tick- ed but did nor obtain leave to introduce a resolution The annual report of the State Treasurer was last week, two pigs eight months old, and when 
♦ v, k i nlrpmlv disposed of and there is a de- instructing the Committee on Commerce to inquire received and ordered printed. The Secretary of dressed they weighed, one of them 307, the other 
ete nave Deen J i > ' . Ita into the expediency of diminishing the weight or State transmitted a report of the state of Normal ]h 

termination manifested among our ci ‘ ' inrrp.fisincr thpi oronortion of allov in American eil- ! Schnnls. Mr. Lewis frave notice of a bill to eaual- v .* , , , y r ..a. i _4u. 


0' •• **•““** ^ -Ing ou, ciriJcn. U.„ it, 

It will be observed by reference to the proceed- usefulness shall be increased and sustained. yer for the purp0B( 

f . nnhlie meeting given in another column, -Dr. Boynton is delivering, this week, a The House took u 

SS oLcitizens have adopted suitable measures to eoU rse of Scientific Lectures, on Geology and kin- election case, but' 
rf«hen«tAnm»l fair of the *,d eubjecte, at Corinthian ML They arc -id to Ho™, adjourned 
N^ate 'Agricultural Society in Hocheeter.— he v„y able and iatete.ting 


increasing the proportion of alloy in American sil 


ver for the purpose of preventing its exportation.— , j ze taxation in this State. 


»chools. Mr. Lewis gave notice of a bill to equal- _ A dead whale measuring 70 feet in length, 

ize taxatmn nit is i tat.. was found on the Barnstable beach on Friday last, 

Thursday, Jan. 9 -Senate.-Mr. Morgan pre- . to have been thrown there by one of 

seated a memorial of a large number of merchants 11 
of New York in favor of a par redemption in that the late storms. 

c j ty -The Detroit Free Press thinks from the re- 

Notices were given of bills to amend the general turns already received at the Marshal’s office, that 


-Dr. Boynton is delivering, this week, a The House took up the New-Hampshire contested Thursday, Jan. 9.— Senate.— Mr. Morgan pre- 
; of Scientific Lectures, on Geology and kin- election case, but without finally disposing of it the 6en t ed a memorial of a large number of merchants 


We believe that it is conceded on all hands that 


Friday, Jan. 10.—In the Senate, several en¬ 
grossed bills were passed and several new bills re¬ 


city has put forth a claim, ormuue any ~ ~ 

cure its location, we have no doubt the action of 

the Executive Committee will b j de_ _Veit Strite Fair tne Buqeci tn uie. auunuun vi miggmg, w» ««»*- aim nrgium tucaiuauiji vumi<oiij. —--- - * 

the wishes of our citizens. 1 ^ . Fub.u Meeting. N • ed ^ &nd tke g ena m adjourned to Monday. A resolution was laid on the table asking the At- State Register. 

termined at the Annual Meeting of the .^ocie y, . .. , In the House, Mr. Evans of Ohio, introduced a torney-General to report upon the present condi--Daniel Mackey, charged with th 

which is now in session at Albany, and we shall At an adjourned meeting ot citizens interestea ^ graQting Treasury Scrip instead of Land to dition of the suits on the Manor of Reusselaerwick, Re itzhoover lias been tried at Pittsburg 
therefore be enabled to report definitely next week. j n securing the location of the next Annual r air ol those persons entitled* to Bounty Land under the whv they are discontinued, and whether any claim .j. of murder jn t j )e aecond degree. 

' to connection with the location of the Fair we N. Y. State Ag. Society in Rochester, held at the act of September Ijjrt, which was reierred to the of the State exists to them. ^ moved for a new trial. 


__ Park Benjamin the I oet, Scholar, ana ur- ported Quite an animated debate occurred on a Railroad Law and the law in relation to collection the population of Michigan is about 400,000. In 

Rochester is entitled to the Fair—and, as no other ator w jj| i ec ture before the Athemeum and Meehan- j, d ] gr an ti n g 50,000 acres of the Public Lands to and assessment of taxes; for highway labor on non- it was 211.000. 

citv has put forth a claim, or made any effort, to se- ics > A8SOC iation this (Thursday) evening. There Wisconsin, for purposes of Internal Improve- resident lands—to amend the act authorizing the ‘ The government advertisements hitherto 

will he a full house. ments. The bill was finallv ordered to be engross- Department of Commissioners to take proof of b v_ v „ 

bG 8 _ ed. The report of the Secretary of the Navy on Delds; and to amend the Charter of the New York published in the Albany Evening Journal have 

_ „ .. w f Vq .„ the subject of the abolition of flogging, was receiv- and Virginia Steamship Company. been withdrawn from that paper and given to tne 

/unit Meeting. I* • ed, and the Senate adjourned to Monday. A resolution was laid on the table asking the At- State Register. 

... . . . , I 11 the House, Mr. Evans of Ohio, introduced a torney-General to report upon the present condi--Daniel Mackey, charged with the murder of 

au adjourned meeting ot citizens in^eres ^ granting Treasury Scrip instead of Land to dition of the suits on the Manor of Reusselaerwick, j3 e it z hoover lias been tried at Pittsburgh and found 


State Register. 

-Daniel Mackey, charged with the murder of 

Beltzhoover has been tried at Pittsburgh and found 
trniltv of murder in the second decree. Hie coun- 


In connection \\i , ent jemen suggest- Citv Hall on the evening of the 8th inst.— Alex. Committee on Public Lands. Several bills were Assembly .—Petitions were presented for a Gene- 

have heard the names of several eentlemen s . gfc «n nc> ev g gecre _ introduce d with a view of disposing of the Public ral Tax for Free Schools, arid for a reduction of 

tv,r PrAsident of the Society. Among ot • Mann in the (hair, and u. ... , Domain, among which was ono by Mr. Bennett, Railroad fare. 


ed for President of the Society. Among others L. B. 
Langworthy, Esq., of Greece; Judge Wm. Buel, 
of Gates; Jno. Delakield, Esq., of Seneca coun¬ 
ty; and Hon. J. Grieg, of Canandaigua, are the 


——Irvine &. Jones’ pork house on Deer creek, 
Cincinnati, was burned Jaunary 9th. 500 obis. 


tary—the following business was transacted. of New York, granting to this State Public Lands Mr. Varxium reported in favor of the bill increas- lard was destroyed. Loss $10,000. Building $10,- 

Mr J. P. Fogg, from the Committee appointed for School and Railroad purposes equal in propor- j ng tke nunl ber of Justices of the Supreme Court 000 fully insured. 

tn make suitable’preliminary arrangement, sub- tion to those already granted to Illinois. The New 0 f New York and regulating their jurisdiction. -The Printers of Syracuse propose to cele- 

to make suitaDie p 3 *> Hampshire contested election case was decided in Xhe annual Report of the Manhattan Bank was b te the ap p ro nchirig Anniversary of Franklin’s 

mitted the subtoined Report.— f a vor of the sitting member, and the House ad- -:—j ~ - . • .. -r, 


most Drominent.' Either of these gentlemen would l °. “'^iLTihioineri R^DOrt •— ’ Hampshire contested election case was decided in The annual Report of the Manhattan Bank was brate the appro aching Anniversary of Franklin’s 

m^e presiding officer. The three iiret rilitted the subjoined Report. favor ol th. string member, .nd the Home .d- rcc ei ved Birth-Day. Sooh thing, o.ed to be done in Ro- 

make an exceiien P J Vice p res ident8 of The Committee appointed by a meeting of citi- journed. The Governor’s Message was appropriately re- 

named have, we tiene , „.winn zens to make the necessary arrangements to secure Saturday, Jan. 11.—Senate not m session.— ferred to the several Committees. ‘ r 

the Society, and devoted much time anc the i ocat i on 0 f the next State Agricultural Fair at The House spent the day on on the Postage Bill. Bills were introduced to allow Railroad Corpora- — A 8team mi11 for Rie ™ amifnclure 1 

to the promotion of its interests. We underei n R oc h e ster, respectfully report— Monday Jan. 13.—In the Senate petitions were tions to hold Telegraph Stock; in relation to the delaines, is to be erected at Providence, It. I., nex 

that Mr. Langworthy declines being a candidate, The Committee would express their gratification ented an the fugitive slave law, the tariff, and Pilots in the city of New York; in relation to mar- summer. It is expected to turn out one million of 

but we presume one of the gentlemen named will at tbe liberality of our citizens, as shown by the numerous other subjects. riages and the solemnization thereof; also, amend- dollars worth of goods per annum. 

be selected— and whoever it may be, the office will, rea diness with which they subscribed the necessary Xbe bd i granting to Wisconsin a donation of ing the law relative to the registry ot births and -The Albany Journal says there is a project 

not be most worthily and creditably filled, amount. The work of the Committee was thus b l ic lands'" to supply the deficiency in former marriages. , , , on foot to establish a Bank in that city, with a cap- 

we doubt not. _1_not only made comparatively easy but pleasant. £ ppropriations wa s taken up and passed. BiH» were noticed to prevent he emova of free Qf 50 000) for the benefit of mec hanics and 

. . , The sum subscribed, is deemed sufficient to paj r riiA TTaupa was in committee on the cheap post- citizens of the v-itate without its limits, except upon 1 7 .... , — . 

Monroe Co. Af- Society-Annual Meeting. atl nece88 ary expenses of the Fair, and Wm. Buel, a „ e bi n bu t did not decide it criminal charges, and for the protection of median- small traders. It will be a novel affair. 

t Levi A. Ward, Joseph Hall, Samuel Miller and J. ® ’_ics and workingmen. Adjourned. -Judge Hurlburt, one of the Judges of the Su- 

The annual meeting of this Society was held w Bisge]1 hay0 consen ted to become individually Genesee Valley Railroad.— We copy from Friday, Jan. 10.— Senate .—A petition for an preme Court, in the first judicial district, and Judge 


ror ol the sitting member, and tne mouse ad- rece i ved . Birth-D 

irned. The Governor’s Message was appropriately re- 

Saturday, Jan. 11.—Senate not in session.— ferred to the several Committees. cieser 

ne House spent the day on on the Postage Bill. Bills were introduced to allow Railroad Corpora- - 


Birth-Day. Such things used to be done in Ro- 


A steam mill for the manufacture of mouslin 


tions to hold Telegraph Stock; in relation to the delaines, is to be erected at Providence, R. I., next 


-The Albany Journal says there is a project 

on foot to establish a Bank in that city, with a cap¬ 
ital of $250,000, for the benefit of mechanics and 


i and workingmen. Adjourned. -Judge Hurlburt, one of the Judges of the Su- 

Friday, Jan. 10.— Senate .— A petition for an preme Court, in the first judicial district, and Judge 
propriation for the New York Colonization Soci- of the Court of Appeals, presented his resignation 
was prosented by Mr. Beekman. to the Governor on the 1st instant. 

A bill was introduced to allow Ring 8 County to _ Herr R yn j n g er . 0 n the 21st ult., executed his 

ake a loan for the erection ol a Penitentiary, ^tonishing feat of walking a wire extending from 


Monroe Co. Ac- *-*-*■«* 1>K . ,n.«ll under., tt »«be. novel *M r . 

... . Levi A. Ward, Joseph Hall, Samuel Miller and J. ® ’._ ics and workingmen. Adjourned. -Judge Hurlburt, one of the Judges of the Su- 

The annual meeting of this Society was held w Bisge]1 hay0 consen ted to become individually Genesee Valley Railroad.—W e copy from Friday, Jan. 10.— Senate .—A petition for an preme Court, in the first judicial district, and Judge 
on Saturday last. The attendance was larger than reBp0 n 8 ible to the State Society for the necessary lbe Livingston Union the proceedings of a meeting appropriation for the New York Colonization Soci- of the Court of Appeals, presented his resignation 

usual and considerable interest was manifested in fixtures,&c., relying on the subscription for security. he j d at Mt. Morris, in furtherance of a Railroad ety was prosented by Mr. Beekman. to the Governor on the 1st instant. 

and nrosperitv of the association. The Committee have had under consideration frQm thig ^ l0 Hornellsville. It is claimed that A bill was introduced to allow Kings County to - Herr R yn i nge r. on the 21st ult., executedhis 

the proceedm • P P d hand . the most suitable grounds on which to hold the h distance is only 64 miles,that the highest grad# make a loan for the erection of a 1 emtentiary, a8tonifjhir feat of walking a wire extending from 

The report of the proper officer exhibited liana ^ ^ deem u mexpedient to adopt any part.cu- wou)d nQ[ 0xceod ^ fc0t to the mile> b Ild that for Lunatic Asylum and Work-House. dnme of the caoito’ at Monteomerv -Via., to 

some balance in the Treasury- Officers were i a r location at present. most of the distance the route is almost entirely Notices were given of bills for a State Library; ^ d ' } M 

fllectad for the current year as follows: Your Committee would recommend the appoint- ]eyeL R i s our decided opinion that Rochester for the amendment of the bill relative to the Alms- the ground, 400 leet. 

p . , . T VM . N B . Langworthy, of Greece, ment by this meeting of a delegation of 20 persons, Q ht not t0 regard with indifference an enterprize House and Penitentiary in New York. -A man named Godfrey was dangerously stab- 

resi n (. v of Gates- to represent our city at the Annual Meeting o le so manifestly calculated to promote the interests of Mr. Johnson of Schenectady, introduced a bill bed at Ithaca last Tuesday, by one \ an Order du- 

Vice Presidents Calvin >- ■ . ’ State Society, to be held at Albany on the lath inst. the city. Much of our business comes from the imposing tolls on freight transported o* the New ring a quarrel. Van Order was committed, and 

J. M. Babcock, Irondequoit; Elisha i crmon. Your Committee wou.d a.so iurther recommen Valley, which is drained by the Genesee and its York and Erie, and Ogdensburgh and Champlain Godfrey lies in a critical condition. 

Wheatland. that this meeting appoint a general Committee, to tributar i es> and it i 8 most important not only to Railroads. He moved to refer it to a Select Com- Onthe29thult.thelargestbuildingatBed- 

7 V^«»r P r—IoHN Rapalje, Rochester. act in concert with the officers oi tne otate oocieiy mainta i n , but to increase, our intercourse with that m ittee. A debate then arose whether reference , . fVnter M ich containing a carding machine, 

1 reasurer John xva pal in the preparation of grounds, erection of buildings rich andproductivere g \on.~Roch. Daily American should be made to the Railroad or Finance Com- ZZivll bv fire Loss 

Rec. Secretary-3. Vick, Jr., Rochester. and whatever else they may deem necessary, and *_*_L mit tee, or to a Select Committee. It was sent to clotbin S works ’ *°V was de8troy< d by hrL ’ 

Cor Secretary— D. D. T. Moore, Rochester. that this Committee collect the subscription, and about $4,700. No insurance. 

Messrs. M. G. Warner, Nathaniel Hayward expend it, or what portion ol it which maybe We ^ 0 ffifo^med thaUhe Directors of the Buffalo Mr. Stanton annmi—^ his intention of address- -The Rochester & Syracuse Railroad Compa- 

,1 Inn Ranalie were appointed delegates to the necessar >’- and Rochester Railroad Company have determined ing the Senate to-aw-am m relation to the Gov- ny havedeclaredasemi-annualdividendoffivodol- 

ana Jno. xvapaije >vc ir . „ . n,. mMmn th« fnllowinor gentlemen were ap- __to nnnatmntinn nf amor's Message. lnr R nnr share, oavable on the first day of bebruary. 


Vv-UIUJUILVCC. At WHO DCUl — 

about $4,700. No insurance. 

n,-nI- his intention of address- -The Rochester & Syracuse Railroad Compa- 

,„un lii relation to the Gov- ny have declared a semi-annual dividend of five dol- 


Field Crops. The first premium on Carrots, ^ ^ ^ ^ j. p . Fogg , C . F. Crosman, 
$-3, was awarded to Nath l Hayward of Brig at- c } ^ Wm Filzhugh> C . Cor8erj N . H . For- 
o*—his crop producing 1035 bushels per acre- L Ward Smith , Alex. Mann, D. D. T. 

A premium of $4 was awarded to Alfred l itch ^ q Blogg> L . B . Langworthy, Gen. R. 

of Riga, on crop of Mangel Wurtzels-no com- ^ N _ H Blossom , B . N. Baker, and P. 
petition. No wheat or other gram crop presented 


petition. iNo wnea; or otner gram eiuj. 

—and that, too, in the best wheat growing county 
in the State! _ 

Weekly Keteorfogical Abstract 

by l. wetherell. 


“bI*I. ri f4'cF cr.™„; A 'tL4-Tho'c...™,,h. a». 

C. J. Hill, Wm. Fitzhugh, C. Corser, N. H. For- a st0 re house or freight depot for about 300 feet in nua l Reports of the Commissary and Adjutant and a lar e e quantity of powder was destroyed. 

dvee L Ward Smith, Alex. Mann, D. D. T. length, upon the wharf, similar to the one erected Generals. The thirty-second Annual Report of -The Farmers m Cortland and Madison coun- 

' -Itt t' ill t ’ B T nmrwnriliv Ccn R bv the Michigan Central Railroad Company, in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, was rec’d. ties, who formerly took their produce to Syracuse 
Moore, • • ° 88 » • * ^ ’ ' ' Detroit .—Batavia Times. Petitions were presented for the repeal of the f or shipment by railroad, have latterly sent it to 

Harmon, N. H. Blossom, B. N. Baker, and P. ---death penalty; of the Brooklyn City Hospital for an Bin „ bamton , and on the Erie railroad to New York. 

Barry. Narrow Escape from Suffocation.— We learn appropriation; for a law prohibiting the sale of in- _ The Detroit Fre0 Pre8g gayg that an aboli . 

Thp above named delegates were, on motion, that five persons in Spencerport, in this county, toxicating drinks; for the repeal of the b ree fechool .. - , , „ „ . . mo „ . > 

• ; tirld to the State Society the came nea? losing their lives last Monday evening, law; and for a law suppressing bribery at elections. Uomst of that city induced a colored man to be- 

mstructed to recoin ‘ - bv inhaling carbonic acid gas, generated by placing The annual Report of the Leather Manufactur- lieve that his safety required a speedy flight to Can- 

_nf Sftntftmhpr slr the dav on •?. ° , . , • b ^ _» _ _ . ^ *.#1 Sr i_*._ j , , _a_v#. u;__ 


i. 1851. 

THERMOMETER. 

MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. RA1 

WINDS. 

N. 

7 

27 1 

22 

24.33 

SE. SW. 

8 

33 

23 

28.00 

W. SE. 

9 

42 ! 

37 

36.66 

S. SW. 

10 

36 1 

33 

35.00 

1 W. 

11 

33 | 

31 

32.00 

W. s. 

12 

36 

33 

34.33 

sw. w. 

13 

34 | 

32 

32.66 

w. 


selection of the 16th of September as the day on 
which the Fair should open. 

On motion, the following named gentlemen, 
chosen at a previous meeting, were continued as a 


a kettle of hot coals in their sleeping room.— 6 r’s Bank of New York was received. 


When discovered, they were nearly all in a state 
of insensibility, and it was with great difficulty | 
that they were resuscitated, but by the timely at¬ 
tention of Dr. Rogers, they were restored. This 


Notice of a bill was given: To prevent the city 
of Troy from selling the Troy and Schenectady 
Railroad. 

The 21st of January was set down for the con- 


general Committee of Arrangements relative to the sbou j d cau fion people from a practice most deadly sideration of the code of practice 


Fair:—Messrs. L. B. Langworthy, Wm. Buel, S. 
Miller, L. A. Ward, J. W. Bissell, J. P. Fogg, D. 
R. Barton, N. Blossom, B. M. Baker, J. Crombie, 
J. Hall, Chas. J. Hill, Wm. A. Reynolds, George 
Ellwanger and Jas. Vick, jr. 

After a discussion of several matters pertinent to 
the occasion, the meeting adjourned. 

ALEX. MANN, Chairman. 

D. D. T. Moore, Sec’y. 

Destructive Fire. — The Frst Presbyterian 
Church in Utica, the largest edifice in the city, was 


in its effects. Many have fallen victims through Bd ] s we re noticed for conferring on five mem- survive. 


9 42; 37 j 36.66 | s. sw. Miller L. A. Ward, J. W. Bissell, J. P. Fogg, D. ignorance of the consequences of inhaling charcoal ber8 0 f the legislature the power to attend the -The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, second 

10 36 j 33 j 35.00 1 w. p ^ B ] ossom B M. Baker, J. Crombie, gas .—Roch. Dem. World’s Fair, as honorary delegates, withoutcom- s»n of the late Earl of Dunmore, and nephew of 

11 33| 31 32.00 w. s. "•/" n * ’ T ’ w * * . t> Avnn i ds —--- „„ , pensation; to compel foreign Life Insurance Com- the Duke of Hamilton, was married in Scotland, to 

12 36 3S 34.33 sw. w. J. Hall, Chas. J. Hill, • b Pittsburgh.— We have at length the full uc- panies to place a fund in the hands of some person Mi B8 Elizaheth Wadsworth, of Geneseo, New York, 

13 34 I 32 | 3z.bG w. Ellwanger and Jas. Vick, jr. tails of the population of the Iron City. Pittsburgh w ithin tho State as a guarantee; and for the uncon- TWnmhnrlA 

-- 7~~Z ~ After a discussion of several matters pertinent to proper has 46,545 inhabitants; Alleghany City, ffitkmal repeal of the Free School law; to protect free c unnVtoVm Mondav afternoon James 

remarks. top ^easion the meeting adjourned. 2R270 : Birmingham, 5,365; East Birmingham. citizenB from being taken out of the State, and to —At 4 i o clock on Monday alterncon James 

Jan. 7th. Misty-appearance of a thaw. the occasion, the meeting a J !,624; Manchester, 1,755; Pitt Township, 1,035; make it punishab | ( f by tho same law as thatofkid- O’Neil, a laborer, was unloading a heavy bell from 

' ?^S y ™?n!!heffins to thaw A ^' ’ Lower St Clair, including South Pittsburgh, etc., napping f t0 arnend the code of procedure; to pro- a cart in Market slip, New York, when the bell 

j'^,; warm and rfmidv. D - D ' T ' MooRE * ^ >*‘ 7,821. The population in the Reserve would raise vide fo f tbe suppor t 0 f Common Schools; for the rolled off upon him and cut him in two pieces, sep- 

lUh. Cloudy and mild. ’ _ ^ j VrBi Pr p B hvteri a n the total to 83,954. relief of the survivors of the New York regiment in anting hie body just above the hips. 

12th. Snows a little this morning. Destructive Fire. - . - - Mexico. -The first wheat raised in Western New York 

J3th! A little more snow—river high. Church in Utica, the largest edifice in the city, was Benton Re-elected.— On Monduy last, 13th The Committee of the Whole went through with was sown in November, 1788, on the outlet of the 

Note.— The snow has settled very much during totally consumed by fire Jan. 12. The insurance inst., Hon T. H. Benton was re-elected to the U. a bill to repeal the law conferring certain powers Crooked Lake, in Yates co. It produced 15 bush- 
e week The river is not aery high. There be- , , j nrtran was “%3 000. loss about S. Senate by the Legislature of Missouri. This is on the Superior Court of New York, and extending els per acre. The same land has since frequently 

Tup": rJK! ^ - "*■* u • ^ ^ of 30 ^ * cte - 


lieve that his safety required a speedy flight to Can¬ 
ada, and then bought his property at half its value. 

-The dwelling house of Samuel Whipple, in 

Holt County, Mo., was destroyed by lire on the 9th 
ult. Four children were in the house, three of 
whom were burned to death. The fourth may 


-The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, second 

son of the late Earl of Dunmore, and nephew of 


-At 41 o’clock on Monday afternoon, James 

O’Neil, a laborer, was unloading a heavy bell from 
a cart in Market slip, New York, when the bell 


v/utCT which would otherwise have run off. 













MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


The Governor’s Message. 


The Message of Gov. Hunt, is generally well_ 

approved, and conceded by all parties to be an able 
and lucid document—though it does not of course 
find favor with the ultra politicians opposed to his There i 
administration. As want of space compels us to 
omit any extended notice or extracts, we append se q uence- 
onty a few facts and recommendations : Ilay rar 

The total debt of the State, Sept. 30. 1850, was Harley 
$•22,530,802 48. R( 

* „ />. . . it a i nrn ak o ACtn i DA 


€\it MaMz. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ( 
Rochester, January 14, 1851. £ 


Communal •fttcorh. 


Trade and Commerce of the Canals. 



MOORE’S 


TWiFRFiq not mnrhirtiviw in nnr market tn-rl-iv Flour Statement showing the total quantity of each article 
1 HERE is not much activity in our market to (lay. flour w hj C i, came to the Hudson River on all the Canals 

may be quoted at $4,5005. during the years 1848, 1849 and. 1850 

Wheat, $1,06 for choice. We hear of no sales of con- the forest. 1848. 1849. 1650. 


only a few facts and recommendations : Hay ranges from $8 to $13 according to quality. Boards & scantling, ft. 

\ The total debt of the State, Sept. 30. 1850, was Harley remains as high as 70c. Shingles.... M. 

$22,530,802 48. ^ ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. Staves'/.Y.’®! 1 . ?lbsl 

Amount of Canal tolls for 1850,$3,486,172 30 Flour, bhl.$4,5005,00 Butter, lb.12$014c Wood.cords 13 861 11 077 14,411 

—a small increase upon 1849. Over $800,000 of Pork, mess.10,7501-4,75 New Cheese, lb... .4£054c Ashes, pot & pearl,bis 38,-449 31,1489 54,437 u PROORRlSSt t \n TMPnnrrm'VT n 

\\ tins is applicable to cauai eiilargomeii;, for which OGl^S AND IMPROVEMENT. 

h he recommends a speedier completion. Do. bhl mess. 11,00011,50 Chichens.507c Pork.bbls 87,930 73,985 46,617 THt „ T , . , „ . , 

I , The Governor favors the proposition of creating Lard, tried.0(a)7£c seeds. Beef. (50,570 105,492 97 259 . A Journal has already attained a circula- The leading Departments of the New-Yorker 

a loan of 7 or 8 millions, on the pledge of the sur- Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . .$3,87(o>3,00 Bacon.lbs 8,182,100 8,477.754 9,681,921 tion of several thousand, and acquired a high re- —Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, News the 

plus revenues for the early completion of the e„- 83CSV.7.-.S^ VS*'. ’.\7ASS S&Y.V.V.Y.V: S2 SSSS *“* tT' 1 I**? “ ‘‘•f* *•«- <tdditio..aI atfent’ioo. 

largement. Potatoes, bu.37£0loc | sundries. Lard. 9,926,000 9,081,062 8.278,428 . no superior in tne ixation. 1 ne extensive As the paper is designed to benefit the Producing 

The capital of the common school fund on the grain. Whitefish, bhl.. .6,5007,00 Lard oil.gals .... .... 67,470 pmmnage and commendation accorded to the Classes, its pages will avoid or condemn humbug 

3th of September, was $2,290,673 23, an increase Wheat, bu.1,0301,06 Codfish, cwt.—3,25 Wool.lbs 8,514 000 12.731,4112 11,987,356 work, abundantly sustain this assertion, and fur- in whatever guize it may appear — from wooly 


during the years 1848, 1819 and. 1850 :— 

THE FOREST . 1848. 1849. 1850. 

Fur and peltry... lbs 556,816 554,531 655,076 

Products of Wood : - 

Boards & scantling, ft.264,27 P.116 497,431,14(1 445,095,436 

Shingles.54. Hi4,47t) 51.453 57,905 

Timber. . . .cubic ft. 1,510,777 1,41(7,647 3,039,588 

Staves.lbs111,446,000 154,159,359 204,4.(4,460 


^ublistjA BMIq, in dkarta /arm, 

DEDICATED TO THE HOME INTERESTS OF BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 


“PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


a loan of 7 or 8 millions, on the pledge of the sur- 


Do. leaf.7c I Clover, bu. 


73,985 

105,492 

8,477.754 


97 259 THIS Journal has already attained a circula- 
9,681,941 bon of several thousand, and acquired a high re- 


The leading Departments of the New-Yorker 
- Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, News, the 


largement. Potatoes, bu.37^010c sun: 

The capital of the common school fund on the grain. Whitefish, bb 

3th of September, was $2,290,673 23, an increase Wheat, bu.1,0301,06 Codfish, cwt 

over last year of $42,109 87. The revenue for Buckwheat!.’.’.'.V.*.V.44c Apples, bu.’. 

the last fiscal year, including deposit fund of $16o,- Rye.56c Do. dried, 

000, was $300,792 10, by which $285,000 to Oats.37£c Eggs, doz... 

$300,000 can be distributed annually among the Barley ‘ • • .. 70c Beans^bu. . 

common schools. Slaughter, cwt. .‘.3,5004,00 Wood, hard,’ 


SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. . .6,5007,00 


Lard. 9,926,000 

Lard oil.gals .... 


lit, bbl.9001,00 Hides. 

pples, bu.12J037ic Tallow 

I)o. dried.7501,00 Vegel 


.3,25 Wool.lbs 8,514,000 12,731,402 


mil HUMBUG 
from wooly 


• 56c | Do. dried.7501,00 Vegetable Food :— 

37£c I Eggs, doz.14016c Flour.bbls 3,131,695 

.70c Beans, bu.7501,00 Wheat.bush 3,116,131 

| Hay, ton.8013,00 Rye. 486,919 


Slaughter, cwt. ..‘3,5004,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .303,50 Corn. 2,933,963 , _ 

In the State there are 11,397 school districts; Calf, tl>.8010c Do. soft,.202,50 Com meal. bbls .... . . . . 

number of children taught, 749,500 ; paid to teach- Sheep Pelts. 7501,00 Wool, lb.26036c Barley.bush 1.548.197 1,400 m 

ers, $1,332,696 24, of which $766,389 20 were " Bran andYbi’pstuffs’.l’bs /, 437,487 2,’o22,03l 

contributed by the State Treasury, and the remain- New York Market. Peas and beans, .bush 75,808 160,234 

der was raised by tax. NEW YORK, Jan. 13.— FLOUR—Increased heaviness f, 0 l a *°^ s *.. .Ilf’!?? 9 

The capital of the literature fund on the 30th of in the market for low grades Western and State. Moderate aTi older" A J ricu’ltu ral Products • ' &0,359 

Income during the 

fiscal year was $39,112 40. ment would have to be submitted to. Canadian quiet and T obacco . 3o2,000 l,b96,0«>tS 

Capital of U. S. deposit fund of $4,014,520 71 steady $4,8705. Sales domestic 3,800 bbls. $4,8104,37 “ era P- * • ... . ■ ■ • • 

is in a highly productive state, having yielded an common tostraightState, $4,8705 Michigan and Indiana, p ™ er a 'j d graSa 3eed J’^WO 1 £hC64 

income of 39,112 40 the last fiscal year/ $0,1)600,12 pure Genesee. Fancies buoyant and more £“ 8eed ; ; ; |I .* V]o‘S 

The creation of an institution for the advance- Rye flour scarce and wanted, $3,8103,87. Corn meal manufactures. 


3,263,087 
2,734,389 
324 942 
5,121,270 


577 023 n * s ^,^. e ^est evidence of its great value and horses down to Chittagong fowls and patent milkers 
' popularity —for no journal, however cheap or at- The second volume will contain a Series of 
3,256,085 tractive, could attain such a subscription and Letters on 

n Kfu 7 aa __• j__. 


WUh0U ‘ P ° SSeSSmg European A ? ric„l,tr re and Rural Affair 

1 400 u» i’im'S of T !',°n3 U ‘l85i me it'l “"""'"‘f °“ the ouAgrfcuiure^“anYo'ther rabj’ecte-^ho 

2,407$3 S&Ba li Snf. m T y Up01 l l ! e Wil1 leave for the Old World during the present 

2.022,031 35.103.4S3 a ( nd reputation of the paper for support, the month. He will visit England, France, Bel mum 

thirfnn^n? eemS i -ri nneCeS9 ( ary ‘° ac ? om P an >’ ~ and probably Scotland, Holland and Prussia - 
780*369 1 467 -55 ^ L ™ H W1 * “7 extrava g a "t kmguage and furnish results of his observations in the Rural 

• • r7 h», P h f S T, i, e may P d mitted ‘, 0 Districts of those Countries. Our correspondent 

316.094 1 . 112.333 remark that the facilities at his command are such will u,,. 


The creation of an institution for the advance- Rye flour scarce and wanted, $3,8103 
ment of science and knowledge in the mechanic steady; sales 475 bbls. Jersey at $303,03. 
arts is also recommended; and an agricultural col- GRAIN—Demand for Wheat limited to 
. . rtv-TvnrimAnfnl farm in all 1,600 bu. at $101,03 for red and $1, 

lege and experimental tar • of Genesee and Western are Quite nomii 


Hops. 1,593,000 

MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic spirits, .gals 1,606,131 

Linseed oil. 

Oil meal and cake.lbs .... 


• G n^!^nT Den ! a ^ 0 i r ^ heat “l* 9 ™! 1 ‘5 tS o L : L * Oil meal and caVc 
in all 1,600 bu. at $101,03 for red and $1,05 mixed. Prices starch 
ofGeneseeand Western are quite nominal in absence of Leather.".'.'.".*.*! 


The Sing Sing and Clinton prisons continue to sales. Barley very scarce and much wanted at 90093c.— Furniture'.".'.*.’ l*548'000 

bo heavy charges on the State treasury. Barley malt $1,1501,20. Oats easier; sales Jersey 48050c Agricultural iinpte’ta.' 

An enlargement of the house of Refuge in New ? iv ?f 1 Co, j a I? a [ ce and better; demand mostly Bar and pig lead- 86,000 

York is asked for. it being too small to meet the ^c.'nlw do whkf ’ Cm ^ ° W ’ «*‘ ron .“^.GOO 

obiect for which it was originally erected. WHISKEY—Steady with fair demand, sales 200 bbls. Machine's" "and" Vans 

Some alteration is suggested in the homestead 26c Prison, and Drudge 25c. thereof...lbs _ 

exemption law and it is thought that the law ought mand . 8a ies600 bbls °$12®S5°ofd mess and $Tl new dm F^^re ir ° D " " I'jK 
not to include debts contracted previous to the pur- ®ir, clear and $8,9409 rumps, $11,44011,50 sour mess; 7 Domesric woiiie’n's’'" 1 104000 
chase of the estate by the debtor. sour prime, new prime nominal; Beef in retail request $5,- Domestic cottons ! 2,493 000 

An appropriation for a more complete explora- 25® 10 mess; $4,8705 prime; prime iijms, heavy $14,500 Domestic salt.. 

b 1 i_.1_.i_. 16; Dressed Hogs saleable at $(>; Lard firm; new scarce 8 „.i, uo «. Q 

tion of the lands belonging to the State, in the 0 9c . ; sales 200 bbls, old 8c, and 700 kegs prime 8c; Butter o™ art,mV.* ‘' 343 ' 8 

northern counties, with a view to plank roads, &c. easier; sales Western dairy 14016c, and Ohio, 9012; Live catUe hogs and 

is strongly urged. . “stSLp™™. ___ „„ ___ sheep. .Iba - 


316,094 1,112,333 remark that the facilities at his command are such will also attend the 1 

1,896,056 795,625 as to warrant him in believing and asserting that WOR r n-c; r vtm ro^D T a r p.td i 

,8^ the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker , WORLDS INDUSTRIAL FAIR ! 
l! 33 r,C 84 114 U 930 w * d superior to its predecessor in most respects )e "eld at London, in May next, and take notes 

.l’,877!so5 ’s 58!356 —and that he is determined to spare neither labor °t the exhibition. 

2,107,595 1,517,095 nor ° x P ense ;° rende / il far more valuable. In appearance - correctness of execution and 

.... «08 As heretofore, and as its title indicates, the Ru- beauty of print and illustrations_the New-York- 

.... 6,391,181 ral New-Yorkkr will continue to be mainly de- er will continue to be a model sheet, and probably 

5 53- dll) voted to Agriculture and Horticulture and their a little ahead of successful imitation, 

uue.'soo I.’iOLSO-i kindred Arts and Sciences■ — its chief object, end Each number of the New-Yorker contains 
it" 167 66'So oFlhTR^rTpnnHT 011 ? Fb u l interests EI ght large quARTO PAGES, (of five columns 

9 636 66 5 276'900 ^ \ Po P u } atl °" Country. But each,)withlndex,&c.,atthec!oseofeachvol- 

1,579,’ 614 'v iet kis is its most prominent feature, important ume—rendering it convenient for preservation and 
subjects interesting to other classes receive proper binding. It is published every Thursday, and 
.... 276,950 attention. Its various Departments — embracing mailed so as to rpnoh nil if snk«(.,;)»re „• 

7,906,016 22,440,734 Agriculture. Hnrticlinre iw. "? a ‘ ed 80 ,«» t° reach all it subscubers on the prin- 


11,167 

9,636,166 


Fr^ n rl b .^^ i : o . n .•.:1•SS *558511 22l440 : 7 . M 


Domestic woolens.. 
Domestic cottons. .. 


1,104,000 

2,493,000 


1,055 513 
2,493,425 


1 018 695 ® c * ence » Education, Literature, General Intelli- 
l,867,'o37 gence, Reports of the Crops and Markets, &c., &c. 


TERMS-IN ADVANCE: 

SS -are conducted by gentlemen of experience and Tic 0 Dollars a Ye'^ l'a Clubs and Agents 

283,333 1,32.,650 ability, assisted by a large number of talented Cor- asfolloics: - Three Copies for $5 - Six Copies 

respondents. Avoiding the trash put forth m too (and a free copy to Agent, or getter up of Club,) 

323.818 bFoIouoo n TL \ f s °- c ? 1 ' ed 1 ^amdy-journals of the day f or $10 - Ten Copies (and one to Lent,) for 
SC our constant aim is to furnish such a work as shall $15 — Twenty Copies for $25, and any addi- 

- 3 ’,280,082 P^nrov^ih^lVU V* ”^ 1 6 and . lnterestin ?' and thus tional number, derected to individuals, at the same 

,169,939 32.144,540 ImpovetheM.nd, without vitiating theTaste or rate _ Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 


The erestion of a convenient building for the ^JpecMatonS,'^Wle rfe^nd We^terXte ic,ay - 

tate Library is recommended. stnrks invc ndv.mrpH- tt ic.nr i.^eerr s. ir gypsum. 


State Library is recommended. stocks have advanced; U. ri! 6’s of 56 allv. J; of 67,' J; U. p^ um . 3,718,000 ^,551,600 6,910,S(>( 

The purity of the elective franchise, and the S. 5’s of 53, J; without heavy sales; Rochester and Syra- .id o'q-‘. him at imo-io -lo’fii -ii, 

alarming increase of bribery in our popular elec- cuse 1 !’ r Harlem J; Hudson RR bonds dec. ?/ F Is h. . .'*.*. *.". ’ ^ 2J * 169 ’ 939 

tions, is also commended to the serious attention Albany Market. Copper ore. .... 104,98 

rtf fhrt T cxriclntnrA Flint enameied ware. .... 2,401 

(tA. g 1 , 1 j , . ALBANY, Jan. 13.—In the way of trade there is no new Sundries.lbs 97,793,000 110,244 923 94,110,50; 

I he unequal assessments on real and personal feature to notice, the business doing is entirely of a retail Statement showing the aggregate, in tons, under the di 
property is commended as a subject worthy the at- character. visions specified in the above table: — 

tention of the Legislature. " FLOUR—Holders are firm with a moderate sale to the 1848. i-49. 1850. 

“ trade at $4,7504,87 for common to good State, $4,8705, The Forest.tons 603,272 665,547 947,81f 

-for Michigan: $505,12 for ordinary to pure Genesee; $5,12 Agriculture. 685,696 769,600 926,04; 

Government of New York.—Executive Dr- 05,(5 for fancy State, and $5,5006,25 for extra Genesee. Manufactures. • • ■ • • 41,867 44,288 39,826 

1 oci Buckwheat is lower but saleable at $1,7501,87. Merchandise. 6.343 5,673 7.W 

PARrMENT. State Ulficcrs, 1851. GRAIN—Street prices for some kinds are rather easier.— Other articles. 107,527 64,638 113,22-. 

Washington Hunt, Governor. Rye is 70072c. Corn, 66068c. Oats, 4404 l.Jc. Barley, --- 

Sanford E. Church. Lieut. Governor. 9801,02. Total tons. ... I.i47.905 1.579.945 2.034 016 


* J,. V,., auu uomiui 5; Iiuuaun xviv uuuus uec. pjgj,. .... 457 778 

Albany Market. Copper ore. 104JJ82 

Flint enameied ware. .... 2,400 

ALBANY, Jan. 13.— In the way of trade there is no new Sundries.lbs 97,793,000 110,244 923 94,110,504 

ature to notice, the business doing is entirely of a retail Statement showing the aggregate, in tons, under the di- 
laracter. visions specified in the above table:— 


4.982 and valued for the Usefulness, Variety, Purity dt the 
(1 UV, and Excellence of its Contents. 


Government of New York.—Executive De- „ , r , nc .y 8tate, and $5,5006,25 for extra Genesee. 

C( . . s,rr . or. Buckwheat is lower but saleable at $1,7501,87. 

partment. State Officers, 1851. GRAIN—Street prices for some kinds are rather easier.— 

Washington Hunt, Governor. Rye is 70072c. Corn, 66068c. Oats, 4404l.Jc. Barley, 

Sanford E. Church, Lieut. Governor. 9y Stw 9> o 

Christrmher Mnro-an Serretarv rtf Sinte HOGS—The weather continues unfavorable, and there 

Christopher Morgan, becretarj ot btate. is r;itlier Iesg finnness in the Iliarket for inferior j ots A ]ot 

1 hilo C. F uller. Comptroller. of 35 light inferior hard dressed Hogs sold at $5,50. Soft 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer. are nominally $505,25, good hard, $606,25; the latter 

Levi S. Chatfield, Attorney General. fi ^nnvi«mvl Xtr mu» ee f lots ' , , t . 

tr l ■ i n a* ; it 1 , e c< PROVISIONS.— I here is a moderate business doing in 

Hezekiah C. Seymour, State Eng’r & Surveyor, new mess Pork at $14. No prime offered. New mess Beef 
L. Ward Smith, Adjutant General. is held at $10, and prime at $8,25. Old is very quiet and 

rn.nnl Rnnnl nominal at $5, and $8 for prime and mess. Lard is firm 

a Duara - and saleable at 8c for new city rendered, and 707.] for do. 

Sandford E. Church, Lieut. Governor. °*d._ Butter is steady and quiet at 12015c. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. oiuV-des—^' Alb* Jounn| )f i>riscm are b n n at 25c, but with- 

Philo C. Fuller, Comptroller. ' ' 3 ‘ '' unw ' 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer. New York Cattle Market* 

Levi C. Chatfield, Attorney General. NEW YORK, Jan. 7.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 

H. C. Seymour, State Engineer and Surveyor. st- ’ an< ' 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
Charles Cook ) of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 

ti j • i u i i ( e in •• Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 

I rederick lollet, / Canal Commissioners. Chamlierlain’s. foot of Robinson st.] 

John C. Mather, ) Ofiered, 1,800 Beeves, (800 Southern, and the remainder 


The Forest.tons 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 


1848. 

i/49. 

1850. 

603,272 

665,547 

947,818 

685,896 

769,600 

926,045 

41,867 

44,288 

39,828 

6.343 

5,673 

7,105 

107,527 

64,638 

113,222 


The Illustrations of the second volume will 
be superior to those already given. We intend 


976,(145 OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! 

7D05 Comprising many beautiful and costly illustrations, 
113,222 from original designs — thus appropriately embel- 


at the same rate. Six month subscriptions at the 
same rates. All moneys received by mail will 
be acknowledged in the paper, and receipts sent 
if desired. CF” No deviation from these Terms. 
Specimen no's free to all post-paid applicants. 

Subscriptions may commence with any num¬ 
ber, and now is the time to subscribe. AH who 
desire a first class Family Paper — one which 


fishing the principal departments of the work.— separates the wheat from the chaff, and furnishes 


Fur and peltry...lbs 695,838 
Product of Wood : — 

Boards &. sc intling,ft. 3,931.277 

Shingles.M. 338,861 

Timber. . . .cubic ft. 212,398 

Staves.lbs 514,1(19 

Wool.cords 69,461 


The Lyon of the House. —Our friend Caleb 


nominal at $5, and $8 for prime and mess. Lard is firm Timber. .. .cubic ft. 212,598 

and saleable at 8c for new city rendered, and 707-1 for do. Staves.lbs 514,109 

old. Butter is steady and quiet at 12015c. Woo!.cords 69,461 

WHISKEY—Holders of Prison are firm at 25c, but with- Ashes, pot & pearl.bls 1,146,870 

out sales.—[Alb. Journal. agriculture. 

New York Cattle Market. ATtw.' - 9 . 7.030 

NEW YORK, Jan. 7.—[ Washington Drove Yard, 44th Beef.. 605,700 

st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot Bacon.lbs 490,907 

of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep’and chee8e . 3,029,169 

Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue and at Butler . 3,359 391 

Chamberlain's, foot of Robinson st. J ’ Lard. 761,757 

Ofiered, 1,800 Beeves, (800 Southern, and the remainder L,ard 0)1 . 

from this State and the East,) 100 Cows and Calves, and VVo01 . lljS 2,364,044 

6,000 Sheep and Lambs. ’ Hides. 17,494 

The market for Beeves has been without any particular Tallow. 

new feature during the week. The bad state of the weath- Vegetable Food 


4,459.137 

153,774 

119,598 

693,701 

56,862 

1.016,800 


758.421 
1,244 360 
514,666 
2.736,211 
2,923,832 
035,814 

4,072’, 353 
59,637 


818 816 t0 many subscribers. 

We shall also present a series of Portraits of dis- 
2(12 668 Anguished Statesmen, Inventors, Divings, Heroes, 
44D,’‘HK) & c - Our design is to give in the next volume at 
908,613 least 

!,518,035 26 DOUBLE COLUMN PORTRAITS, 

executed in the best style of the gravers art, ac- 
512 798 companied with biographical sketches, &c. 


Lyon, of Lyonsdale, the poet and independent new feature during the week. The bad state of the weath 
member from Lewis Co., “ is the observed of all ... 


512,798 
866,759 
599,9-22 
1,955,121 
2.391,862 
620,668 
42 5( 6 
4,372,578 
51,691 
40,524 


support. 

$3^” Post-Masters and other influential persons, 
of all professions, are respectfully solicited to aid 
in extending the usefulness of the New-Yorker 
by introducing it to notice and support. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may be sent bv 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 
November, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS! 

FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


observers.” He is a queer genius. He comes 
hore as an independent candidate, having beaten 
his Democratic and Whig opponents. He went to 
California, it will be remembered, two or three 
years since, and was there long enough to contract 


Beeves—Sales of fair retailing qualities at from $5,500 
7,5008 per cwt.About 100 left unsold. 

Cows & Calves—Sales at from $20, to 28,50010, as in 
quality, 15 leftover. 

Sheep brought $2 to 3,75 05,50. 200 left over. 


Wheat.bu 3 677,010 

Rye.do 200,310 

Corn.do 1,834,388 

Corn Meal. 

Barley,.bu 1,037,203 

Oats.do 747,930 

Bran & ship stuffs, lbs 172,678 


bbls. 17,471,401 16.315,435 16,280.425 


2,993,160 

137,515 

2,970,432 


years since, and was there long enough to contract Cambridge Cattle Market. Bran &’ship stuffs, tbs 172,678 

a disgust for money-digging, and returned to his CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 8.-At Market950Cattlc-about730 B ea s and Beans,. ..bu 75.803 

native place. When in California, and away from beeves, and 200 Stores, consisting of working oxen, cows n°- a i .^ ,“’112, 

barbers and civilzation, he became in love with the f „ All other’ ^ricu'ltural Product 

fashion of wearing long hair and moustaches, 5,75; second do. 5^f thhd d 0 8 4 .W;ofdinwy'$4 q y £°“ on . 11)3 I!’ 359 

which he wore through the election canvass, and Hides—$5 cwt. Tallow 5,50. i^obacco. 43,127 

made it a condition with his constituents, that he Fows'm^CaWel-S® 10 °' cfore’r & glaVs"seed*.*. ’ 116.692 

would neither crop or shave his hair, whiskers or t ° v0 years old, $l®'l5 n'022 FlaI seed . 35,26 ! 

moustaches, while in the Legislature. Lyon is a Three years Old, $15,26,21. H 9P 3 159,695 


Cotton.I 

Tobacco. 

made it a condition with his constituents, that he Stores—Working oxen, $69, 90, 100. rfove’r & Brass "seed" * 

would ,.either crop 0 , sh.v. hi, Mr, whiskers or ?TF.T^d 

moustaches, while in the Legislature. Lyon is a Three years Old, $15, 20, 21. H ?P 3 . 

queer genius, but will nevertheless make an intel- 3hecp and Lambs—3,664 at market. Prices. Extra $1 Manufactures. 
ligont and industrious member.— Albany Knick- 7 ’ l0 ' % >°t $2,00 2,3003. ’ ® ’ F^d Oif, 1 .''. 1 !’. 8 . .' 

erbocker. Brighton Cattle Market. Oil and meal cake, tb3 


erbocker. 


Oil and meal cake, lb3 
Starch,. 


Eclipses for 1851. 


There will be four eclipses in 1851,—two of the 
sun and two of the moon. A partial eclipse of the 
moon, on the 17th of January, will be invisible on 
this continent. An annular eclipse of the sun on 
the 1 st of February, invisible in North America, 
but central and vertical in the Indian Ocean, near 
the Isle of Java. A partial eclipse of the moon, 
on the 18th of July, visible throughout the United 
States; first contact with shadow, 1 o’clock, 6 
min.; middle eclipse, 2 o’clock, 8 min.; mean 
time, morn; magnitude of eclipse, 8 2-5 digits 
on moon’s southern limb. A total eclipse of the 
sun, on the 28th July, partially visible, as follows: 
Beginning of eclipse 7 o’clock, 30 min. A. M.; 
middle, 9 o’clock, 37 min. A. M.; end of eclipso ; 
7 min. P. M. This eclipse will be total at Baffin’s 
Bay, Labrador, a part of Greenland, and in the 
Atlantic Ocean, east of Newfoundland. Eclipse 
on the sun’s northern limb. 


BRIGHTON, Jan. 9.—At market, 7.50 Beef Cattle, 75 Leather. 

stores, 13 pairs working Oxen, 46 Cows and Calves, 3,000 Furniture. 

Sheep and Lambs, and 100 Swine. Air imoleinenwi < 

,, 1 r ‘ c . cs ,\ Beef Cattle. EMre, $6; first quality 5,75; second Bar and pig lead! *.! 


3>37;7d3 In order t0 augment the circulation and consequent usefulness of the Rurkl New- 
•j.ooo'soo Yorker, and amply reward those disposed to lend a portion of their influence in its be- 
’ 35JM9 half, the Proprietor offers (in addition to the very liberal per centage allowed to local 
jJom.’w? a g ents and clubs,) the following 
’927ls5:i 

jig Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. II, 1851. 

To the person or persons who shall send us the number of subscribers between this date and the 
153,229 greatest number of yearly subscribers to the Rural first of January ensuing. 

1 4 i 960 New-Yorker from any one town, in proportion Persons competing for this Premium must 

92,106 to its population, (according to recent U. S. Cen- ma ‘l their remittances on or before the 31st of De- 

139 ftn sus.) between this date (December 1, 1850,) and . The >! u ’ U1 ! ikewise ^ ear in lnind that the 

/ . .. 1 , Person who obtains it may also secure both the 

394 301 the lst of July ’ 1So1 ’ fonvardin ff payment accord- Town and Fortv Dollar Premiums ' 

5»l ing to our club torn,,. WE WILL SEND THE To those who do not compete for the preceding 

NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN- „c offer the folio,vino P S ’ 

1,148,063 OTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE ! _ 

110.180 rT , , . ’ , ... . SPECIFIC PREMIUMS: 

[iho above is the most liberal premium ever tp „ „r> 

offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the °! a remitta nce of $2, previous to_ the first of 
most fair, because it gives an equal chance to each 1 larc 1 n ® x b W1 " send the New-\orker one 
town, whatever may be its population. Is it not ) ear ’ ai . * dl ® Genesee Parmer for 1848 or 1849, 


do. $5; third do. $101.50. 

Working Oxen, $37, 90, 100. 

Cows and Calves, $19, 23, 28, 31, 35. 
Sheep and Lambs, $1,62, 1,75, 2,3. 
Swine, $405,). 


uDiisijfr-j 


m, &t. 


"o Agents and Others. 


Bar and pig lead.... 3,875 ^ 503 4,060 offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the 

. 172,931 96,362 52,706 most fair, because it gives an equal chance to each 

Machines'and' parts’ . town, whatever may be its population. Is it not 

thereof,. 27 995 worth contending for ?] t a s preierrea; suicnea ana bound in colored paper. 

Bloom anil bar iron... 714,687 558,120 448’,815 We also offer the following suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, we will 

Ironware. 80,993 52,131 . n n a m-send three copies of the New-Yorker one year and 

Domestic cottons 3 .' !! B 558 , GRAND PRIZES : bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 

Domestic salt. 106 , 5-22 73,666 52 612 , ' A 0 the P erson sending us the greatest number * or 15 we will send 10 copies of the New-York- 

Foreign salt. 5^311 of yearly subscribers (si*x month subscriptions to be er — and an extra copy, and any three volumes of 

other articles. counted proportionally,) within the period above the Farmer published in octavo form, [except the 

Sheep, .?’..?!*!. . 47 349 specified, and forwarding payment free of charge present one,]—or [instead of extra copy and Far- 

;one, limeclay’-'. *92.379 ' 74 ,'uiio 118 , 4-2 according to our club terms, we will give a Premi- mers] $2 in Books. For $25 or more we will 

ypsum. 8.836 5,74-2 14^949 uin of FORTY DOLLARS in CASH ! send 20 copies of the New-Yorker—and an extra 

. 197,541 2d. To tiie person sendimr the next (second) copy, and five volumes of the Genesee Farmer 


(as preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, we will 
send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 


. Stone, lime & clay .. 

Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in Gypsum. 


mind that it is not necessary that the papers should Mmeral coal ’.’.!!!! 

all be sent to one post office—(except in cases where Fish. 

40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one ‘ ' 


Hn’ft'i ~ d> r F° the person sending the next (second) C 0 P)% and five volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 
14 319 g reatest number, within same period, and on like from 1845 1® 1849, inclusive, [being all the vols. 
is ’,747 conditions, we will give THIRTY DOLLARS, published in octavo form, except the present]—or 
240 payable in PI. ATE. ROOK'S ArtRIPTTr._ finstead of extra e.onvl <8i2 in nrmViiltnrol ™ 


holders in this new institution, elected a Board of j lcrK , 0 ’[ 
Directors on the 31st. John D. Norton, was chosen 


provided our terms are complied with— and The Forest, 
any members of a club wish to receive Agriculture, . , 
ers at anv other nffirte r>r tr> ortr.3 fi-.^ iv„.. Manufactures, 


6,909,015 
37,336,290 

their naners at anv other rtffirtrt or trtcrtrt.i*Lrt iv Manufactures,... 3.834,360 8 899,238 3.967! 171 greatest numbe 

President, Edward B. Judson, Vice President, and ^ lclr P a P crs atar »y other office, or to send the ^New- Merchandise,.... 593,619 508,648 563 015 DOLLARS ir 

Eli H. Sherman, Cashier. The Bank has a cap- worker to distant friends, they will be aecommo- Other articles. ... 2,210,6-23 2,319,963 2,323 494 epfi To th 

g-aj-g 

__ tET Competitors for our Premiums must adhere , GENERAL MOVEMENT 3 ’ 

^ _1 • , , Statement of the tonnage and value of the nroDertv bin. ioeacl 

Cheese.— The railroad agent at Herkimer tll e terms specified in next column. We cannot which went from the Hudson River on all the* Canals next ( 6 th, 7th, 

states that there was received at that station for an ol course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal <f urin g the seasousol 1848, 1949 mid 1850:— w ill give THI 

eastern market, from March 1 to Dec. 1, three mil- chance with those who remit in full. Persons en- 1843. 329,5*61 $74 9*43,450 plements. 

lions one hundred and sixty-four thousand pounds titled to specific premiums w ill please mention what 1819 . 317,364 75,’-26s!o73 [The Books 

of cheese! There was also shipped from this sta- books or volumes of the Farmer thev want in tho ‘ '1 44 V 382 ~c 85,177i06s the person entit 

hnnJVm S T 6 tim °’ a , cons ‘ derable amoun 4 , of letter containing their order and remittance! which came to the Hudso^River Inm^sa^ie yenr's :-' 17 Reli g ious , Sch 


6,909,015 7,192,796 10.315.118 ~ 7- -T*“* _ 

,37,336,290 38,455,456 39 311,543 4th- r ° the person sending us the next (fourth) , , , p 

. 3.831,360 3 899,238 3 , 967,171 greatest number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN 11 oraer tllat r ost-iVlasters, Local Agents 

593,^19 508,04^ 563,615 DOLLiVRS in Books or Implements. and others may have a fair and equal chance to ob- 

. 2^2l(fi623 2,319,963 2,323,194 5 t h. To the person sending the next (fifth) ta ‘" the Premiums, neither traveling agents,post- 

$50,883,907 $ 52 , 375,521 fiaJisoou g reat est number, as above, we will give TEN n “ cr s, residents off Rochester nor city booksellers 
r ERAL MOVEMENT. ’ ' DOLLARS in Books or Implements. are included in our offer. [We may offer other 

tonnage and value of the property 6th. To each of the four persons sending us the P rizes to persons here excluded.] 
h ^i I a'i« S iSiG iiV a r ioil. a11 the Canals "ext (6th, 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we ib e undersigned was the first agricultural pub- 
ot 84., 1849 , a ^ d n 1 ^ : VaIue will give THREE DOLLARS in Books or Im- ,isher who offered premiums in this manner—and 

. 329,561 $74,943,450 plements. the same course having since been adopted and 

. 317,361 75,26S,U73 [The Books to be such as may be preferred by continued by many of his cotemporaries, is con- 

tonna’ire and 'vnlufrtf .h» ‘j?® P e . rson entitled—either Agricultural, Scientific, cIusive evidence of its utility in compensating to 

Hudson River Inthesame years:— ^ Religious, School or Miscellaneous works.] some extent the friends of agricultural publications 

i ?i1 na ^ e ' Value We shall keep a correct account of the i° r fbeir generous and valuable assistance. And, 

.l’wli’fldK subscribers sent us by each person. After the Wlt fi° ut cUiming any patent-right, he will endeavor 

*..’ .'2.'o34!(il8 5 s! 4 So!s 41 first of March, we will publish, as often as once a to k fr.? m advauc ® °| a11 others, by offering the 


GENERAL MOVEMENT. 


butter, cattle, horses, poultry, &c., amounting in 
the aggregate to 5,114,006 lbs. 

Married, 


Graves, all of Rochester. 

Died, 

In West Bloomfield, Dec. 27th, LUMAN KIL- 
BOURN, aged 76 years. 

[Michigan papers please copy.] 


O 3 Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
[ ceived at par in payment for the New-Yorker.— 
Several bank notes or post-office stamps may be en¬ 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 

CP Remember that money, properly enclosed, 
may be sent by mail at our risk. There is little or 
no danger of loss. 


1S48. 329,561 $74,913,450 PLEMENTS. 

. 317,364 75,268,073 [The Books to be such as may be prefer 

ij' 1 ’ ' •* • • • • • • • 44 L582 85,177,063 the person entitled — either Agricultural, Scii 

Statement of the tonnage and value of the property u r • 0 , , , T . 

which came to the Hudson River in the same years:— Religious, bchool or Miscellaneous works.] 

.Q.q , T ° ana ^- ^ T V£ue We shall keep a correct account 

K'.’.*;:.’ ’. *.’.VS’S's •ISS subscribers sent us by each person. Af 
1950.2.034,013 55 , 430,941 " rst of March, we will publish, as often as i 


The aggregate movement from and’tothe Hudson Riv- month, until July, a list of the principal competi- most '‘fi era ^ and valuable premiums. After perus- 
n r ,rtl r i n . g » ® 9a „'^ y , ears a ? l , 1 , the Wgregite value of the tors in the order In which they may stand—mvin? *“« tBe above ’ and considering the limited age and 
property tt&nsptmcd is as fo! y>|ue the name of the p.toon who obtained Ih! C'rcalatiou ofthe New-Yorker in eomparisoa with 

1818,.T.1,777,166 8125,827 ,-)57 greatest number at the head, Ac.,— so that all may 7® lo . n g established monthly agricultural papers, 

.1,885,410 127,098,569 know the prospect of success, and act accordingly . ose lntere sted will see at a glance that our propo- 

1810......2,475,000 140,638,009 — ■ - - 8 J - A — j-ji- .i-a ,-Y , - - r 


know the prospect of success, and act accordingly. . . W1U see ai a glance tnat our pri 

The premiums will be announced as soon after Sltl0n ra decidedly the most liberal yet offered. 


mp I rtf DrtrtrtlrtftrL,. m lie i nr the property arriving at and shipped from the Hudson 

List ol Receipts by mail deferred. We shall nver on the canals during the past season was 8140,658,- 

endeavor to give next week-*—and as often as once 0091 ‘hus showing that the value of the property c a’rrie’d 


The value of domestic prodiice exported from Hie iho.uuuus w... oe announcea as soon alter 

United States, exclusive of specie, during the fiscal year tne 1 st ot July as possible—probably the second 
ending June 30th, 1859, was 8134,700,233. The value of week. 


in two weeks or a month thereafter. 


on the canal exceeds the exports in value to the amount 
of $5,957,776. Albany Journal. 


Still Another Liberal Prize ! 

We will give a Premium of TEN DOLLARS 
in CASH, to the person who sends us the greatest 


S!3f“ Specimen numbers. Prospectuses, <fcc., 
furnished free to all competitors or others who may 
be disposed to lend their kind offices in behalf of 
the Rural New-Yorker. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 

December 1, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 











































































































MOOSE’S SURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Poetiml. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE WINTRY WIND. 

O coldly blows the wintry wind, and with a snowy shroud 
The late green earth is mantled o’er,—while wailing deep 
and loud. 

The icy spirit of the storm, comes howling from the North, 
Whence Desolation, dark and drear, attends its going forth. 

O coldly blows the wintry wind among the lonely trees— 
Where not a leaf is left to float upon the searching breeze; 
The birds have gone to fairer climes beyond this stormy 
shore— 

I n the sunny South, where summer reigns and blossoms 
ever more. 

O coldly blows the wintry wind around'our cottage home, 
But to our cheerful fireside the storm-blast may not come. 
Nor on the hearts that doublv bright do make our happy cot, 
Can "sorrow cast her boding gloom—Content doth bless our 
lot 

O coldly blows the wintry wind, and fastiy flies the snow— 
But little need we heed the storm beside the hearth’s red 
glow— 

Where we enjoy our plenteous cheer, nor turn the poor 
away. 

For woful is the wanderer’s lot who braves the storm 
to-day. j. h. b. 

Sl)£ Sluid) Qmk. 

QUEEN CHRISTINA. 

[From “True Stories from History and Biogra¬ 
phy,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, lately pub¬ 
lished by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. It is n 
charming Book for the young folks.] 

In the royal palace at Stockholm, the 
capital city of Sweden, there was born, 
in 1626 a little princess. The king, her 
father, gave her the name of Christina in 
memory of a Swedish girl with whom he 
had been in love. His own name was Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and he was also called the 
Lion of the North, because he had gained 
greater fame in war than any other prince 
or general then alive. With this valiant 
king for their commander, the Swedes had 
made themselves terrible to the Emperor 
of Germany and to the King of France, 
and were looked upon as the chief defence 
of the Protestant religion. 

The little Christina was by no means a 
beautiful child. To confess the truth, she 
was remarkably plain. The queen, her 
mother, did not love her so much as she 
ought: partly, perhaps, on account of Chris¬ 
tina’s want of beauty, and also, because 
both the king and queen had wished for a 
son, who might have gained as great re¬ 
nown in battle as his father had. 

The king, however, soon became exceed¬ 
ingly fond of the infant princess. When 
Christina was very young, she was taken 
violently sick. Gustavus Adolphus, who 
was several hundred miles from Stockholm, 
traveled night and day, and never rested 
until he held the poor child in his arms.— 
On her recovery, he made a solemn festival, 
in order to show his joy to the people of 
Sweden and express his gratitude to Heav¬ 
en. After this event he took his daughter 
with him in all the journeys which he made 
through his kingdom. 

Christina soon proved herself a bold and 
sturdy little girl. When she was two years 
old, the king and herself, in the course of a 
journey, came to the strong fortress of Col¬ 
mar. On the battlements were soldiers clad 
in steel armor, which glittered in the sun¬ 
shine. There were likewise great cannons, 
pointing their black mouths at Gustavus 
and little Christina, and ready to belch out 
their smoke and thunder; for whenever a 
king enters a fortress it is customary to re¬ 
ceive him with a royal salute of artillery. 

But the captain of the fortress met Gus¬ 
tavus and his daughter, as they were about 
to enter the gate-way. 

“ May it please your Majesty,” said he, 
taking off his steel cap and bowing pro¬ 
foundly, “ I fear that if we receive you with 
a salute of cannon, the little princess will 
be frightened almost to death.” 

Gustavus looked earnestly at his daugh¬ 
ter, and was indeed apprehensive that the 
thunder of so many cannon might perhaps 
throw her into convulsions. He had almost 
a mind to tell the captain to let them enter 
the fortress quietly, as common people might 
have done, without all this head-splitting 
racket But no; this would not do. 

“Let them lire,” said he, waving his 
hand. “ Christina is a soldier’s daughter, 
and must learn to bear the noise of cannon.” 

Bo the captain uttered the word of com¬ 
mand, and immediately there was a terri¬ 
ble peal of thunder from the cannon, and 
such a gush of smoke that it enveloped the 
whole fortress in its volumes. But, amid 
all the din and confusion, Christina was 
seen clapping her little hands, and laugh¬ 
ing in an ecstacy of delight. Probably 
nothing ever pleased her father so much as 
to see that his daughter promised to be 
fearless as himself. He determined to ed¬ 
ucate her exactly as if she had been a boy, 
and to teach her all the knowledge needful 
to the ruler of a kingdom and the com¬ 
mander of an army. 

But Gustavus should have remembered 
that Providence had created her to be a 
woman, and that it was not for him to make 
a man of her. 

However, the king derived great happi¬ 
ness from his beloved Christina It must 


have been a pleasant sight to see the pow¬ 
erful monarch of Sweden playing in some 
magnificent hall of the palace with this 
merry little girl. Then he forgot that the 
weight of a kingdom rested on his shoul- 
dera He forgot that the wise Chancellor 
Oxenstiern was waiting to consult with him 
to render Sweden the greatest country in 
Europe. He forgot that the Emperor of 
Germany and the King of France were 
plotting together how they might pull him 
down from his throne. 

Yes, Gustayus forgot all the perils and 
cares and pompous irksomeness of a royal 
life, and was as happy, while playing with 
his child, as the humblest peasant in the 
realm of Sweden. How gayly -did they 
dance along the marble floor of the palace, 
this valiant king, with his upright, martial 
figure, his war-worn visage, and command¬ 
ing aspect, and the small, round form of 
Christina, with her rosy face of childish 
merriment! Her little fingers were clasped 
in her father’s hand, which had held the 
leading staff in many famous victories.— 
His. crown and sceptre were her playthings. 
She could disarm Gustavus of his sword, 
wliich was so terrible to the princess of 
! Europe. 

But alas! the king was not long permit¬ 
ted to enjoy Christina’s society. When she 
was four years old, Gustavus was summoned 
to take command of the allied armies of 
Germany, which were fighting against the 
Emperor. His greatest affliction was the 
necessity of parting with his child ; but 
people in such high stations have but little 
opportunity for domestic happiness. He 
called an assembly of the Senators of Swe¬ 
den, and confided Christina to their care, say¬ 
ing that each one of them must be a father 
to her, if he should himself fall in battle. 

At the moment of his departure Chris¬ 
tina ran towards him and began to address 
him with a speech which somebody had 
taught her for the occasion. Gustavus was 
busied with thoughts about the affairs of 
the kingdom, so that he did not immediate¬ 
ly attend to the childish voice of his little 
girl. Christina, who did not love to be un¬ 
noticed, immediately stopped and pulled 
him by the coat. 

“ Father,” said she, “ why do you not 
listen to my speech?” 

In a moment the king forgot everything, 
except that he was parting with what he 
loved best in all the world. He caught the 
ehild in his arms and pressed her to his bo¬ 
som, and burst into tears. Yes; though he 
was a brave man, and though he wore a 
steel corslet on his breast, and though ar¬ 
mies waited for him to lead them to battle, 
—still, his heart melted within him, and he 
wept; Christina, too, w r as so afflicted that 
her attendants began to fear that she would 
actually die of grief. But probably she 
was soon comforted; for children seldom re¬ 
member their parents quite so faithfully as 
their parents remember them. 

For two years more, Christina remained 
in the palace at Stockholm. The queen, 
her mother, had accompanied Gustavus to 
the wars. The child, therefore, was left to 
the guardianship of five of the wisest men 
of the Kingdom. But these wise men knew 
better how to manage the affairs of state, 
than how to govern and educate a little girl 
i so as to render her a good and happy woman. 

When two years had passed away, tidings 
were brought to Stockholm which filled ev¬ 
ery body with triumph and sorrow at the 
same time. The Swedes had won a glori¬ 
ous victory at Lutzen. But alas! the war¬ 
like king of Sweden, the Lion of the North, 
the father of our little Christina,—had been 
slain at the foot of a great stone, which still 
marks the spot of that hero’s death. 

Soon after this sad event, a General As¬ 
sembly, or Congress, consisting of deputa¬ 
tions from the nobles, the clergy, the burgh¬ 
ers, and the peasants of Sweden was sum¬ 
moned to meet at Stockholm. It was for 
the purpose of declaring little Christina to 
be Queen of Sweden, and giving her the 
crown and sceptre of her deceased father. 
Silence being proclaimed, the Chancellor 
Oxenstiern arose. 

“We desire to know,” said he, “ wheth¬ 
er the people of Sweden will take the 
daughter of our dead king, Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, to be their Queen.” 

When the Chancellor had spoken, an old 
man with white hair, and in coarse apparel, 
stood up in the midst of the assembly. He 
was a peasani, Lars Larrson by name, and 
had spent much of his life in laboring on a 
farm. 

“ Who is this daughter of Gustavus ?” 
asked the old man. “ We do not know’ her. 
Let her be shown to us.” 

Then Christina was brought into the hall, 
and placed before the old peasant. It was 
strange, no doubt, to see a child—a little 
girl of six years old—offered to the Swedes 
as their ruler, instead of the brave king, 
her father, who had led them to victory so 
many times. Could her baby fingers wield 
a sword in war? Could her childish mind 
govern the nation wisely in peace ? 

But the Swedes do not appear to have 
asked themselves these questions. Old 
Lars Larrson took Christina up in his arms, 
and gazed earnestly into her face. He had 
known the great]Gustavus well; and his heart 
was touched, when he saw the likeness which 
I the little girl bore to that heroic monarch. 


“Yes,” cried he, with the tears gushing 
down his furrowed cheeks, “this is truly 
the daughter of our Gustavus! Here is her 
father’s brow!—here is his piercing eye! 
—she is his very picture. This child shall 
be our queen!” 

Then all the proud nobles of Sweden, 
and the reverend clergy, and the burghers, 
and the peasants, knelt down at the child’s 
feet, and kissed her hand. 

“ Long live Christina, Queen of Sweden!” 
shouted they. 

Even after she was a woman grown, 
Christina remembered the pleasure she felt 
in seeing all these men at her feet, and hear¬ 
ing them acknowledge her as their supreme 
ruler. Poor child! she was yet to learn 
that power does not ensure happiness. As 
yet, however, she had not any real power 
All the public business, it is true, was trans¬ 
acted in her name; but the kingdom was 
governed by a number of the most experi¬ 
enced statesmen, who were called a Regency. 

But it was considered necessary that the 
little queen should be present at the public 
ceremonies, and should behave just as if she 
were in reality the ruler of the nation.— 
When she was seven years of age, some 
embassadors from the Czar of Muscovy 
came to the Swedish court. They wore 
long beards and were clad in a strange 
fashion, with furs, and other outlandish or¬ 
naments ; and as they were inhabitants of 
a half-civiliz6d country, they did not behave 
like other people. The Chancellor Oxen- 
enstiern was afraid that the young queen 
would burst out a-laughing, at the first sight 
of these queer embassadors; or else that 
she would be frightened by their unusual 
aspect. 

“ Why should I be frightened ?” said the 
little queen; “ and do you suppose that I 
have no better manners than to laugh ?— 
Only tell me how I must behave, and I 
will do it.” 

Accordingly, /.he Muscovite embassadors 
were introduced; and Christina received, 
and answered them with as much dignity 
and propriety as if she had been a grown 
woman 

All this time, though Christina was now 
a queen, you must not suppose that she was 
left to act as she pleased. She had a pre¬ 
ceptor, named John Mathias, who was a 
very learned man, and capable of instruct¬ 
ing her in all the branches of science. But 
there was nobody to teach her the delicate 
graces and gentle virtues of a woman. She 
was surrounded almost entirely by men; 
and had learned to despise the society of 
her own sex. 

At the age of nine years, she was sep¬ 
arated from her mother, whom the Swedes 
did not consider a proper person to be en¬ 
trusted with the charge of her. No little 
girl, who sits by a New England fireside, 
has cause to envy Christina, in the royal 
palace at Stockholm. 

Yet she made great progress in her stud¬ 
ies. She learned to read the classical au¬ 
thors of Greece and Rome, and became a 
great admirer of the heroes and poets of 
old times. Then, as for active exercises, she 
could ride on horseback as well as any man 
in her kingdom. She was fond of hunting, 
and could shoot at a mark with wonderful 
skill. But dancing was the only feminine 
accomplishment with which she had any 
acquaintance. 

She was so restless in her disposition, 
that none of her attendants were sure of a 
moment’s quiec, neither day nor night— 
She grew up, 1 am sorry to say, a very un- 
amiable person, ill-tempered, proud, stub¬ 
born, and, in short, unfit to make those 
around her happy or herself. Let every 
little girl, who has been taught self-control, 
and a due regard for the rights of others, 
thank heaven that she has had better in¬ 
struction than this poor little Queen of 
Sweden. 

At the age of nineteen, Christina was 
declared free to govern the kingdom by 
herself, without the aid of a regency. At 
this period of her life, she was a young wo¬ 
man of striking aspect, a good figure and 
intelligent face, but very strangely dressed. 
She wore a short habit of gray cloth, with 
a man’s vest over it, and a black scarf around 
her neck, but no jewels, nor ornaments of 
any kind. 

Yet, though Christina was so negligent 
of her appearance, there was something in 
her air and manner that proclaimed her as 
the ruler of a kingdom. Her eyes, it is 
said, had a very fierce and haughty look.— 
Old General Wrangel, who had often caused 
the enemies of Sweden to tremble in bat¬ 
tle, actually trembled himself, when he en¬ 
countered the eyes of the Queen. But it 
would have been better for Christina if she 
could have made people love her, by means 
of soft and gentle looks, instead of affright¬ 
ing them by such terrible glances. 

And now 1 have told you almost all that 
is amusing or instructive in the childhood 
of Christina. Only a few more words may 
be said about her; for it is neither pleasant 
nor profitable to think of many things that 
she did after she grew to be a woman. 

When she had worn the crown a few 
years, she began to consider it beneath her 
dignity to be called a queen, because the 
name implied that she belonged to the weak¬ 
er sex. She, therefore, caused herself to 
be proclaimed King, thus declaring to the 
world that she despised her own sex, and 


was desirous of being ranked among men. 
But in the twenty-eighth year of her age, 
Christina, grew tired of royalty, and re¬ 
solved to be neither a king or a queen any 
longer. She took the crown from her head 
with her own hands, and ceased to be the 
ruler of Sweden. The people did not great¬ 
ly regret her abdication; for she had gov¬ 
erned them ill, and had taken much of their 
property to supply her extravagance. 

Having thus given up her hereditary 
crown, Christina left Sweden and traveled 
over many of the countries of Europe.— 
Everywhere she was received with great 
ceremony, because she was the daughter of 
the renowned Gustavus, and had herself 
been a powerful queen. Perhaps you would 
like to know something about her personal 
appearance, in the latter part of her life. — 
She is described as wearing a man’s vest, 
a short gray petticoat, embroidered with 
gold and silver, and black wig which was 
thrust awry upon her head. She wore no 
gloves, and so seldom washed her hands 
that nobody could tell what had been their 
original color. In this strange dress, and, I 
suppose, without washing her hands or face, 
shb visited the magnificent court of Louis 
the Fourteenth. 

She died in 1689. None loved her while 
she lived, nor regretted her death, nor plant¬ 
ed a single flower upon her grave. Happy 
are the little girls of America, who are 
brought up quietly and tenderly, at the do¬ 
mestic hearth, and then become gentle and 
delicate women! May none of (hem ever 
lose the loveliness of their sex, by receiving 
such an education as that of Queen Christina. 


“ Attempt file end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but Bearcb will find it out” 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 31 letters. 

My 7, 19, 28, 4, 20,1, 10 is a county in Ohio. 

My 4, 3, 10, 11, 6, 25 is a town in France. 

My 15, 28, 5, 13 is a gulf west of Russia. 

My 4, 16, 24, 29 is a river in Egypt. 

My 8, 22, 18, 2, 26 is a town in Bolivia. 

My 16, 17, 3 is a town in Peru. 

My 30, 22, 26, 12 is a town in New York. 

My 9, 10, 28, 20, 31 is a town in Illinois. 

My 19, 23, 14, 15, 3,10, 5, 29 is a county in Indiana. 
My 24, 26, 21, 16, 25, 3 is a town in Kentucky. 
My 27, 26, 1, 25 is a county in New Hampshire. 
My whole is a society in Vermont. Carlos. 
[HP Answer next week. 


unfr (junior. 


AN “ANIMATING” EPIGRAM. 

The birds sing in the forest green, 

The bees hum in flic clover ; 

“ Oh what an animating scene,” 

Cries Annie to her lover. 

But Charlie gazed and sighed the more, 

As thus tiie case he stated;— 

“ When you are mine and not before, 

Shall I be Annie-mated.” j. h. b. 

1 know a tender maiden 
As gentle as the spring, 

As summer showers, or summer fiowere. 

Or any lovely thing. 

But yet this tender maiden 
Careth no more for me. 

Than ’mid the stars the pale moon cares 
For the poor love-sick sea. 

Then don’t bother her, if she don’t “ care 
anything for you!” Don’t go about whin¬ 
ing like a sick monkey. Look up somebody 
else who will care for you, if you are worth 
being cared for. P’raps you aint. 

VERY EXPLICIT. 

A Yankee riding up to a Dutchman, ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Well stranger for acquaintanae sake, 
what might be your name ?” 

“ Yy my name ish Hauns Hollenbeffen- 
effengraeffensteinerpurg.” 

“ Cape Cod! It’s as long as a pumpkin 
vine? Well, I hain’t no time to lose —I’m 
in a speculation. Tell me the way to Har¬ 
risburg.” 

“ To Harrisburg! Veil, you see dat road 
pon te hill ?” pointing the direction. 

“ Oh, yes, 1 see it” 

“ Yell, you must not take dat roat You 
see dat roat py te coal pank!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Veil dat ish not de roat too, put you 
must go right by te parn, and ven you see 
one road crooks jist so, (bending his elbow 
and describing it at the same time,) and ven 
you git dere keep along till you gets fudder. 
Veil den you vil turn de potato patch roun 
te pridge over te river up te stream and te 
hill up, and tirectly you see my podder 
Fritz’ parn, shinkled mit straw, tat’s te 
house mine podder lives. He’ll tell you so 
petter as I can. And you go on a little pit 
fudder, and see two roats—you must not 
take both ov vm ” 

Puppies. —The number of dogs in the 
United States is computed at three and a 
half millions, and that the expense to keep 
them is equal to that of keeping twenty 
millions of sheep, or two millions of cows. 
We think the cost of keeping the dogs is 
overstated—unless the writer intends to in¬ 
clude all the puppies , and that would make 
the estimate a good deal too small. The 
cur-rent cost of supporting these animals is 
immense, while the “ returns” are nothing 
but indolence, impudence and imperials. 

“ Dawkter, dawkter,” said an exquisite 
the other day, “I want you to tell me 
what I can get to put in my head to make 
it right.” 

“ It wants nothing but brains,” said the 
man of function. 

Funny Definitions. — (Not far from 
correct) — Parasol—A protection against 
the sun, used by ladies made of cotton and 
whalebone. 

Straps—An article worn under the boots 
of gentlemen made of calf skin. 

A dandy observed that he had put a 
plate of brass on his boots to keep him up¬ 
right “ Well balanced, by jing,” said an 
Irishman, “ brass at both ends.” 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 6, 10, 10, 14,13, 8 was a Macedonian general. 
My 2, 12, 13 was an American officer of the Revo¬ 
lution. 

My 5, 15, 9, 7, 4 was a heathen philosopher. 

My 2, 4, 11,14, 4, 11 was the residence of a distin¬ 
guished poet. 

My 8, 4, 10, 10 was one of the signers of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. 

My 16, 9, 7, 4, 11 was American Consul in Europe. 
My 6, 11, 14, 8, 3 was a British officer of the Revo¬ 
lution. 

My whole was a famous work of antiquity. 

O’ Answer next week. t. h. 

GRAMMATICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 9, 5 is a conjunction. 

My 6,11 is a preposition. 

My 12, 2, 10 is a pronoun. 

My 1, 9 is a verb. 

My 12, 6, 7, 7 is a noun. 

My 8, 9, 3 is a participle. 

My 4, 6, 10 is a noun. 

My whole was a distinguished officer of the Mex¬ 
ican war. 

O” Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

PROBLEM. 

A witty young gentleman living with a rich farm¬ 
er, fell in love with his daughter. On hearing of 
this he said to the young man that there were three 
gates between his house and his orchard, and that 
if he would go to the orchard, and get a number of 
apples and leave half ho had and half an apple over, 
at the first gate; and half he had left and half an 
apple over, at the second gate; and half he had 
left, and half an apple over, at the third gate, and 
bring one to him, without cutting an apple, he 
might have his daughter. I wish to know how 
many apples he left at each gate, and the number 
of apples. a. j. b. 

Qjp Answer next week. 

RIDDLE. 

I’m very handy at all work, 

Be it coarse or line ; 

Oft to industry lend an aid, 

And forward its design. 

By men and women both retained, 

1 grumble at no task ; 

Without a murmur toil all night, 

And no reward 1 ask. 

Though apt at everything I do, 

And following each rule, 

Y et at my mistress’ command 
I often go to school. 

(ET Answer next week. 

RIDDLE. 

Though I live in a study, 1 know not a letter; 

I feast on the muses, but am ne’er the better; 
Cun run over English, o’er Latin, o’er Greek, 
But none of the languages ever could Bpeak. 
Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C„ IN NO. 54. 


Ans. to Charade.— Candle-stick. 

Ans. to Enigma.—A pair op Skates. 

Ans. to Rebus.— Grate — Great. 

A Puzzle.—Unanswered. 
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WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME - (NO 2.) ) 

— - - - ( 

Thomas. —I have been thinking, father, •; 
since our conversation last week, on vapor, } 
clouds, snow, &c., how it is that the im¬ 
mense quantity of vapor necessary to form 1 
the great rain and snow storms, gets into { 
the atmosphere. We are told by the books, ) 
that water does not pass into steam, which , 
is the same thing as vapor, until it is brought / 
to the boiling point. 

Father. — It is by an entire different pro- \ 
cess—by solution, or division of particles,.— 
The atmosphere in certain states possesses ; 
the ability to dissolve and hold in suspen- ( 
sion immense qualities of water; by some ( 
acute reasoners supposed equal to the pro- l 
duction of the Noachic deluge. An open ( 
vessel with straight sides, containing water, ( 
set in the open air, or under cover, on cer- ? 
tain days diminishes very rapidly, while on ) 
others, it is entirely stationary. • If the sides ( 
of the vessel are marked with degrees, the ) 
capability of the air to absorb is readily set- ( 
tied, and it is not difficult to estimate the \ 
millions of tons, that is sent into the air daily 
from the surface of the globe—its seas, \ 
lakes, rivers, and from vegetable and animal ; 
vitality^-. 

T. —Is this process always going on, day 
and night? ; 

F. —Certainly. The atmosphere is con- ' 
stantlv at work, either receiving or deposit- ; 
ing moisture. A cake of ice, suspended to 
one end of a balance, in the coldest weather \ 
sensibly diminishes, especially in currents of ’’ 
air. If water could only take the aeriform : 
state at the boiling point, clothes, or wet < 
articles would never dry when exposed to ’ 
the air. This ability to absorb, is one of the i 
important provisions of nature. 

T. — Why is it not visible to our eyes, and ! 
why does it not affect the transparency of \ 
the air ? ! 

F. —Let me point to you an analogous ) 
operation. A quantity of pure salt, or alum i 
in a glass vessel, by having cold water pour¬ 
ed upon it soon becomes dissolved, and the 
liquid remains as pellucid and colorless as 
before, and cannot be detected by the eye. j 

T. — But it could by the taste, and I pre- J 
sume by the weight. 

F. —True, and so can the least particles 
of moisture be detected when held in solu¬ 
tion in the air, by means of the barometer, 
and hygrometer. One by the weight, and 
the other by absorption and expansion 

T. —The air is heavier in proportion to 
the moisture it contains. 

F. —No, exactly the contrary. The more < 
moisture the air has absorbed, and the nearer 
approach of rain, the lighter the air becomes, 
as is shown by the falling of the mercury in 
the barometer, and by the falling of smoke 
from the chimneys. 

T. —That is contrary to the ordinary con¬ 
ception on the subject. How does the bar¬ 
ometer act, and what is the principle that 
shows this fact ? 

F. —Simply the weight, or pressure of 
the atmosphere. The burometer is a glass 
tube closed at the end, filled with quick¬ 
silver, and inverted in a cup or dish, con¬ 
taining a small quantity of the same material. 
As the atmosphere cannot press on the up¬ 
per end of the quicksilver, it does on the 
open end in the dish, and it forces up and 
sustains the column in the tube. It is never 
found to be stationary for a whole day, and 
the heigth of the column is found to vary 
from 28 to 30 inches. 

When moisture prevails in the atmosphere 
the air is lighter, and cannot sustain the 
whole column, and a part runs down into 
the dish; and when the air becomes dry and 
consequently heavier, it is pressed back again, 
and the column lengthens. 


SNOW AS A MANURE. 


WIRE PENCE —NOT ABANDONED YET. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— It may be 
thought by many the wire fence, like Rohan 
potatoes, and Morus Multicaulis, has had 
its day, and passed into oblivion. Very 
many of those who were taken with the 
extremely cheap manner in which fences 
could be built of wire, have abandoned them 
as useless—a mere pretence—having not 
even the virtue of making a shadow of a 
fence. It is to be expected that those who 
embark in a new enterprise, without suffi¬ 
ciently counting the cost, will be easily dis¬ 
couraged and abandon it without a fair trial. 
Great revolutions are not accomplished with¬ 
out overcoming many obstacles. 

To furnish an entirely new article for so 
important a branch of Agriculture as fence, 
is an object worthy of the though^and study 
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to grain growing, or who choose to plow 
their lands for root or other spring crops,, 
we should esteem the common red clover— 
one of the most useful crops for pasture or 
for hay that could be raised. 

For the purpose of meadows on low 
lands, many farmers make use of Red top. 
It is hardy, grows luxuriantly in soils suited 
to its circumstances, and is relished well by 
cattle. Its value is differently estimated, 
but all agree it falls far short of other 
grasses or clover, and should not be raised 
where the more valuable of them can be 
successfully cultivated. In our opinion, 
dairymen neglect their pastures too much, 
by keeping them laid down to grass for a 
series.of years without manuring. It must 
be apparent to any observer, that constant 
feeding exhausts the land, though not as 
soon as mowing would do. Pastures and 
meadows, unless periodically flooded with 
enriching waters, much have some powerful 
fertilizers applied, or they will in time be¬ 
come barren and useless. Ashes, gypsum, 
and bone dust, and in many localities, lime 
and salt, will be found not only useful, but 
will richly repay the outlay. 

There is one other preparation of the 
farm of which we would speak, with [due 
deference to the opinion of others. We al¬ 
lude to fences, and the range cattle should 
have in the pasture. Many of our dairy¬ 
men contend earnestly for the practice of 
leaving the entire pasture in one field, and 
allowing the herd to roam at pleasure over 
the whole. It saves the expense of divis¬ 
ion fences, and renders it convenient for the 
herdsman, in not having any care of the 
different fields. It is contended that the 
supply of grass is more abundant and reg¬ 
ular. On many farms, for convenience and ac¬ 
cess to water, it may be nearly indispensable. 

Our own opinion, in which it is found 
many most excellent dairymen coincide, 
would be in favor of a division into lots of 
convenient size, having reference to a con¬ 
stant supply of water, and other conveni¬ 
ences. In these lots we should keep up a 
continued succession of changes with the 
herd, that they need have no unnecessary 
travel to obtain supplies, and keep the feed 
always fresh and sweet. Let dairymen 
adopt the course they deem best, but in be¬ 
half of the cattle, we bespeak for them in 
every pasture, green trees sufficient to shade 
them from the scorching sun. + 


“ Snoiv is the poor man’s manure”—“A 
foot of snotv is as good as a coating of ma¬ 
nure”— are time honored sayings, and not 
without some foundation in truth. 

There are few persons who read—and 
who does not now-a-days?—particularly, 
since the introduction of the views of the 
various learned investigators of vegetable 
physiology, but what have often found it 
re-iterated, that ammonia is one of the prin¬ 
cipal stimulants and causes of vegetable 
growth, and production; and yet, perhaps, 
many who speak of its agency in vegetable 
vitality, do not take the trouble to learn its 
sources, or its manner of production. 

Nitrogen—which composes four-fifths of 
the air we breathe, and which is a simple 
and uncompounded substance—is its base, 
which, combined with three equivalents of 
hydrogen forms ammonia. 

Ammonia proper is a gas, and an alkaline 
substance; it is very soluble in water, when 
it composes spirit of hartshorn, or aqua am¬ 
monia. It is abundantly produced in na¬ 
ture. The strong effluvia of horse stables 
and fermenting manures, are wholly depen¬ 
dant upon ammonia; as are the pungent 
smells of many vegetable productions, as 
onion, horse-radish, mustard, &c. 

The changes that take place in the upper 
regions of the air, in the condensation of 
water and snow from vapor by means of 
electricity, whereby water and air are com¬ 
posed and decomposed analytically, results 
in the condition of an overplus of one or 
other of their constituents—whereby am¬ 
monia is produced by the union of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, and is dissolved in the fall¬ 
ing rains and snows, and descends from the 
great magazine of nature, to fructify the 
fields and replenish the soiL 

In the formation of snow, by some occult 
operation which we do not understand, a 
much greater portion of ammonia is pro¬ 
duced than in the production of rain—as 
has often been proved, and can at any time 
be shown by a very simple and reliable test 
—therefore the justness of the saying, “ snow 
is the poor man’s manure.” 

Recent barn-yard manures, clover and 
other green crops used as fertilizers, owe 
their virtues to this substance, and the after 
decomposition in the formation of carbonic 
gas. Gypsum owes its effects to the absorp¬ 
tion of ammonia, and the decomposition of 
its salts. It is the primary stimulating force 
of all vegetable vitality. . , 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT, 


DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORE. - (NO. 2.) 


FARM PREPARATIONS. 

Much, very much, of success in any op¬ 
eration of farming, or other occupation, de¬ 
pends upon the preliminary steps having- 
been taken aright. Judging from the ap¬ 
pearance of many farms devoted to pastur¬ 
age, they have never received the attention 
necessary to prepare them for growing a 
profitable crop of grass. Most farm lands, 
on the first clearing, are cropped with wheat, 
rye, or other grains, and then sowed with 
grass, without much reference to its being- 
well done, or to their capacity for making 
permanent pastures. 

As much of the lands for pasture are 
broken and hilly, they are often wet, springy, 
and too frequently^old and sour. It is just 
as reasonable to expect grapes from the 
thorn bush, as good sweet grass, fit for for¬ 
age, from such lands. It is a waste of time 
and means to have a large portion of a 
whole hill side rendered soft and miry, by 
reason of a spring near the height of the land. 

One of the early steps in preparing fields 
for pasture should be thorough drainage of 
all such lands as have a surplus of water 
in the soil, which cannot readily pass off, 
and leave the surface soil dry. We shall 
not now enter into a detail of draining and 
the best method of doing it, though it is a 
subject demanding particular attention, and 
one of much more importance to farmers, 
than they are disposed to concede. 

Lands for grazing should be thoroughly 
seeded, in such a manner as to produce the 
largest and most constant supply of feed 
during the season. In the northern lati¬ 
tudes of the United States, there is no grass 
that excels, all things considered, the Tim¬ 
othy or Herds Grass. It is one of the nat¬ 
ural grasses of this country and flourishes 
well in all soils, except those too wet, and 
the dry and sandy. On rich clays and clay 
loams it grows to great perfection, yielding 
a large supply of feed. Vegetating early 
in spring it affords timely supply, and its 
nutritive quality, in the opinion of many 
qualified to judge, places it before any oth¬ 
er. An opinion has prevailed to some ex¬ 
tent, that clover is not well adapted to graz¬ 
ing purposes, and*in our locality many dai¬ 
rymen are unwilling to grow it to any ex¬ 
tent for pasture. Our own observation has 
disposed us to think favorably of it for pas¬ 
ture, as well as for hay. For the latter pur¬ 
pose it requires much care in curing, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. 

An intelligent and successful dairyman 
late of Fulton county, now a resident of 
Ontario county, ascribes much of his suc¬ 
cess in dairying to the use of clover. In 
his case it served not only the double pur¬ 
pose of pasture and hay, but was a power¬ 
ful auxiliary in resuscitating a farm which 
had suffered much from former tillage.— 
Clover being biennial, cannot be used for 
perpetual pasture, but requires cultivation 
and a succession of crops. With those 
dairymen who devote a portion of the farm 


of the greatest inventive genius of the age; 
—for the expense of this single article is to 
be estimated by millions, and for the State 
of New York is more than the cost of all 
her railroads and canals combined. The 
repairs needed upon the fences of the United 
States, for the next twenty years, will cost 
more than to build a railroad to the Pacific. 

Therefore, I hope you will not consider 
this subject disposed of, hut give the read¬ 
ers of the Rural an opportunity to hear 
all that can be said throwing light upon it; 
for if, by collision of different views, the best 
plan should be struck out—a plan which 
should be generally adopted—the Rural 
New-Yorker will have earned a conspicu¬ 
ous place among the journals that have 
done good service to the age in which we live. 

I think it must be obvious to any one 
who bestows a passing thought upon the 
subject, that the rail fences now in use can¬ 
not be replaced by either rails, or posts and 
boards, except in a few favored localities.— 
The timber of the country is rapidly disap¬ 
pearing by the ordinary consumption of the 
farm. And recently, to this ordinary con¬ 
sumption, for which provision has in some 
measure been made, is added a most extra¬ 
ordinary consumption by our extensive rail 
and plank roads; and the prospect now is 
that timber fit for anything but fuel, will be 
among the things remembered and spoken 
of as pertaining to bye-gone days. 

The question then arises—what is to sup¬ 
ply the place of our rail fences ? Shall we 
plant hedges, or build stone wall, or dig 
ditches, or cultivate our lands without fences 
as in some parts of Europe ? Hedges have 
been partially tried, but have never been 
popular, and are not now more extensive 
than twenty years ago. Stone wall is very 
expensive when the material is at hand.— 
But stone are not to be had everywhere.— 
Ditches we can dig, but the frost will fill 
them up almost, as fast as we can dig. 

Whether we shall ever cultivate our land 
in common or with mere landmarks to dis¬ 
tinguish fields, is a matter for conjecture.— 
It will not be in our day. We are, there¬ 
fore, in a predicament A necessity is up¬ 
on us which should stimulate our Yankee 
enterprise to provide a substitute—some¬ 
thing cheaper, more durable, and more ea¬ 
sily obtained than rails for fencing. I am 
now prepared to show your readers why I 
do not abandon wire as a material for fenc¬ 
ing. I believe it an article cheaper, more 
durable, and more easily obtained, than 
either rails, or boards, or hedges, ditches, 
or stone wall. And the reason I believe it, 
is, because I have tried it. Of the differ¬ 
ent methods I liave tried, and of the various 
plans proposed and tried by others, I intend 
to speak hereafter. 

Yours, &c., Myron Adams. 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., January, 1851. 

No. 2, on above subject, next week. 


ANOTHER GO OD CRO P OF ONIONS. 

Mr. Moore : — Having been attentive i 
readers of your paper, and noticing in its 
columns an account of a great crop of onions, 
we decided to notify you that it had been 
outdone. We have a garden, composed of 
fifty-six rods of ground, on which we have 
raised onions for thirty years. Our mode 
of cultivation is this:—In the fall, we spread 
evenly over the ground, five cords of well 
rotted manure, and plow it under. In the 
spring we plow again, and within two years, 
have tried bushing the surface before raking, 
which abridges the labor much, and pre¬ 
pares the surface for the reception of the 
seed. The seed is sown in drills, fourteen inch¬ 
es apart, by a machine of our own invention. 

Now for the result. In 1830, we har¬ 
vested from fifty rods of this ground, 200 
bushels of marketable onions. In 1850, we 
sowed on the fifty-six rods, one pound of 
seed—one half white, the other red. This 
was sown April 20th, and harvested Sept 
12th—yielding 215 bushels of marketable 
onions. We do npt boast that half of them 
measured from 12 to 14 inches in circum¬ 
ference, but that there were enough more 
in quantity, to give your correspondent a 
chance “to try again.” From 100 rods of 
ground, we gathered, the same year, 400 
bushels of onions. P. & R Barker. 

New Lebanon Center, N. Y., Jan. 13,1831. 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


Foot rot in sheep is a very dangerous, as 
well as very contagious disease, but the fol¬ 
lowing plan which is practiced by S. W. 
Jewett, Esq., a large wool grower in Ver¬ 
mont, is said to be a thorough and easy cure. 

The sheep are best secured for examina¬ 
tion by placing them on their backs in a 
kind of trough made of boards for the pur¬ 
pose. A pair of shears like those used for 
pruning, are most convenient for cutting off 
the ends of the hoof; then all the loose and 
infected part is to be pared away and the 
foot washed with a warm and strong solu¬ 
tion of blue vitriol. Be very particular in 
both these operations; examine the third 
day, and if necessary, repeat the paring and 
washing, but a cure will be effected in most 
cases by the first application. 

Freezing destroys the infection, hence it 
can best be eradicated from a flock in the 
winter season. In the summer, it is bene¬ 
ficial to drive the sheep after operating as 
above, over a barn floor on which about two 
inches of slaked lime has been scattered. 


Do not forget that cattle need good food, 
and plenty of it in very cold weather. 



































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


37—Does this rule hold good with all TWO STUMP MACHINES, | notches resting on the two bolts, and the ENDIAN CORN. 

fluids? m » . , , f fi m i hook hitched under a root Now elevate . - - 

F .—A column of water about as many , , , y ., , • , \ ^he end ^he lever, (which needs a short ^ YICE ^ probably the chief article ofsus- A fribnd who had read an article in 

feet as quicksilver requires inches in height e ^ hanted by bem S cleared fror " every pole attached by a ring to the end of the tenance of the larger number of human be- some paper recommending corn cobs, ground 

^ ^ ~ t j obstruction to the plow; so, to further this long one,) withdraw the left hand bolt and in g s ; wheat of the next class in number; but or unground, as an excellent and valuable 

wi suspcn e mt c ^ame manner, an object and comply with the request of cor- raise it one hole higher; now depress the the grain which ought to be most cultivated feed for stock, undertook to test the truth 
show the same results; which shows that respondents> we „[ ve fcIie cuts and d escrip- end of the lever and raise the ri g ht hand , rebed on ia our Maizc or Indian 0orn - of the statement for himself. He had a 

substance is about twelve times as heavy as • , > bolt; and so on as high as you wish. The ifcs production demands labor and care, but large quantity on hand, and after providing 

water. This rule holds good with all fluids, l °" S , „ cost of the machine was $7—iron $4, mak- ^ he growing plant can hardly be surpassed himself with the proper vessel, (a half lions’ 

according to their denritv lhe ^ en § ravin £ re P resente one that mg $3. Any blacksmith and carpenter can m luxuriance or beauty, and we know noth- head tub,) he filled it with cobs, and then 

_ j % . .. has been used extensively in Vermont and construct one. With a team and sled or ln g else above-ground—certainly no grain added a solution of salt in water. In this 

i.—Is that amount ot quicksilver and t h e nor them part of this State. It may be stone boat to draw the machine about, I —of which so large an amount of food can steep the cobs were suffered to remain till 

water supposed to be the actual weight of mad(J , farmer, and can be operated have seen two hands, on a lot that had been be annually obtained from a,well cultivated they had imbibed a sufficiency of the fluid to 

a column of air of the same size, for the 45 . , d d e 0 f efficiency and dis- c . leared fourteen years, pull in a day from acre. It is far more reliable for a good make them soft. In this condition they were 

miles of atmosphere? , m, f ,, , • , sixty to a hundred stumps, mostly from ten J ield than wheat, and the insects which as- then fed round to the stock, at the rate of half 

F.— Certainly. It is self-evident Pumps The cost of the apparatus xs about to eighteen inches in diameter.” sail it are far more within the reach of man’s a peck to a full-grown cow or ox, in tho morn- 

y t . o P o $1°0. It is described as follows: --—-- exterminating warfare. It grows rankly and ing, and the same at night. He remarked 

cannot be made to raise water more than 33 U5VEL AND HILLY ROADS. matures seasonably over two-thirds of the that all his animals were extremely fond of 

feet, and on quicksilver not more than 30 fjf \\ -- earth’s habitable surface, and under thorough the cobs; that they consumed a much less 

inches. When the lifting stroke is made to f/L Soms P eo P le are beginning to find there cultivation, will yield one hundred bushels quantity of hay and grain than before he 

exhaust the chamber of the pump, a vacuum Jm ., a8 been a S reat waste b^rse flesh, from or two and a halt tons of highly nutritious commenced giving them this feed, neither 

is nroduced but the water will not follow ? \hf $ the unnecessary steepness of hills over which grain to the acre, beside a large amount of did they require salt in its natural state.— 

is produced but the water will not follow, j CB&f-they are required to climb in many of our 1 odder for cattle; or sowed properly and cut He has also ground several bushels of cobs, 

the weight ot tho atmosphere cannot press |j long-traveled roads. This is a knowledge green, as many as twelve tons to the acre and finds the meal an excellent article for 

the water any higher, an equilibrium of ( j W that has come late to portions of this coun- of the best food for cattle has been obtained, making mush. 

forces exist—the weight of water and pres- \» |j| \ ijj <j I try; but come it has, at last, and thankful The world hears enough of our cotton- I have used corn and cob meal, ground 

sure of atmosphere, balance each other. M if W I f arc we, both for ourselves and the animals, crop, and any worm, or blight, or drouth, or with and without oats, for horses, the last 

T —If that principle is true, then the L _ cents ^ d ° ^ and fl °° d ’ 01 ,' P r « raature fr <*t fleeting it, is tele- 12 or 14 years, and I think it an excellent 

i • , A , , ,, ,. . ; i '“ ! cents to make roads approximating as near- graphed and trumpeted all over the civilized feed. It keeps a horse loose in his bowels 

h'gWgron^yO'tftMld upon, or the higher ~ ly a level aslocalities and a rouble ox- Wld; political orators »d mercantile his hair lies S^odU^k* aWt 

the barometer is ele\ ated, the lower it should ^ t penoiture will admit writers talk as though the world existed by improvement in his looks. I also use the 

stand, as there would be a shorter column gf. : a dr * v ® the past season of some hun- the grace of cotton, whereas our corn-crop meal with wheat or oat chaff, to feed horses, 

and less weight of air. aaBStWy J g-r." dreds of miles, mostly through the oldest is worth three of our cotton any yearofour When I first came to live in the neighbor- 

A 1 .—Most assuredly. On some of the “It is simply the wheel and axle on a s f tled portions of the Eastern States, we lives. But our corn is mainly consumed at hood, I was ridiculed by the neighbors, who 

loftiest mountains it stands at no more than large scale. The uprights should be 11 often observed m some of the most frequent home, while our cotton m good part goes said my horses would all die before spring; 

w • , , ,., • , feet high, 10 by 12 inches square, of hard [ oad . s > st . ee P as ? e " te tha J Wlth *»tUe abroad, and this belittles the importance of but when springcame, they were fatter,and 

12 inches, as the weight o, the air decreases wQQd - The ^ 7 by 9 inches square, 14 ^h 1 ® be entirely avoided. A little more the former and magnifies that of the latter, in far better condition than theirs. I found 

very fast as you recede from the surface. feet long and turned tip at the ends, sled clrcu jt° us route, on a nearly level road, would There is a stupid prejudice throughout that they took my advice after this, and fed 
m lo if hnnm.. ii.i - 1 _ b . , . . ii •. « .11 j. . •« enable the team tn reach a noint at an m«i? o»..» : * _ ..c _ .. flm eme ne meoeii . — u: ___ • 


INDIAN CORN. 


VALUE OF CORN COBS. 


A fribnd who had read an article in 
some paper recommending corn cobs, ground 






■. ‘I* r. : 


very fast as you recede from the surface. 


T .—How is it known that the atmosphere runner fashion, to enable it to slide easily na e . * ie to reach a point at an easy the Free States against the use of corn as fhe same as myself, making a great saving 

reaches only 45 miles in height? on the ground. Let the posts be firmly f r °h w *th less fatigue and in half the time, an article of human food, which seems to be in feed.— American Agriculturist. 

1\— There is nothing known with anv morticed into tlic sills, and well braced— ie ls tu gg"'? !!t ha mad now dragging; it based on a presumption that it is a coarse - - —-— 

not lung Known with any The ade or shaft> should be white 0i)ki ^ up a steep hill, and anon holding it back— „„H homel..i„ r,„ t._ 


itmu* i.oi.fomtn olvini if mi . • , , ioe axie or snan,sauuiu ua wuue utm, jtsu, .* - o and homely grain, designed for hogs and inmmoxit, iuwia 

great certainty about it That is about th. or , 18 inches jn diameler> wMl the 1 he entire cost of the land on some new cattle. In the South, this prejudice is un- m 

relative height, as is deducted from tho width gudgeons 8 inches. It should be 20 feet route and the expense of grading and work- known, and corn bread of various kinds and lo . re " der poaltry raising profitable, it is 

of the penumbra or shadow it shows in long and 2 pins should be driven into it, j n g a road, would be repaid semiannually other preparations of this grain are con- esse «bal that great care and circumspection 

eclipses of the moon and the refraction of outside the posts, to keep them together.— ^ 1 e ec ® n 2 m y m tlrne and horse flesh, on stantly provided and freely used in every exercised, not only in the selection of 


DOMESTIC FOWLS. 


To render poultry raising profitable, it is 


eclipses of the moon and the refraction of outside the posts, to keep them together.— * . <>* •',> , , V- '— ucu «uu ireeiy useu hi everif 7 — —/ “* w 

l iffht The wheel should be about 18 feet in diam- P 0rtl0ns of fflan J of our thoroughfares. household, from highest to lowest. Much valuable , “ breeds,” but m feeding, and 

Why is it that the atmosphere is not eter, with 8 spokes; 4 of which should go dnd the comparative draught of a of this prejudice is simply absurd, but it has rearing the young. If the raiser is remiss 

• . i, i J j i ■ m ,, , through the axle, and the other 4 set as horse on level and varying ascents, in Gil- some foundation in the current ignorance m these points, no profit will result from the 

lsturoed, and driven off and lost by the al- d ssible into the shaft without cut- lespie’s work on roads, thus stated: with regard to the preparation and preser- « nt erprise, and as a general thing he will, 


household, from highest to lowest 


valuable “ breeds,’ 


but in feeding-, and 


disturbed, and driven off and lost by the al- l T - ■ k i ‘ 7 fV i 7 

. J _ deep as possible into the shaft without cut- 

most inconceivable motion oi the earth, in dn g away too much wood, for fear of weak- 

its annual and diurnal motions? ening it The spokes are to be of white oak 

F .—The philosophical presumption is, plank, 8 by 3 inches square. Let the fel- 
. that there is no exact and defined limits to loes be sawed out of 4 inch plank, and 

u. t * 1 * u a • planked bv two courses of inch boards on 

the atmosphere, but that it decreases m L , , , ,,, , 

. .... . the two sides, in such a manner as to “break 

density until it is lost in ether, or space; joints,” (as the phrase is,) with the first set; 

which is supposed to be a void or medium of thus, and at the same time, to form a groove 
non-resistance—a perfect vacuum—eternal to keep the rope from slipping off. Then 


If a horse can draw on a level 1,000 lbs. 

in a raise of 1 in 100 ft. he can draw only 900 


with regard to the preparation and preser- » general tiling tie will, 

vation of the flour of corn. The plant has t( ? ado P t an °l d adage—“ Have his labor for 

l i * .i • x i hie nainc iy 


1 in 50 

‘ ' 810 

1 in 44 “ 

‘ 750 

1 in 40 “ 

* 720 

1 in 30 

‘ 620 

1 in 26 

540 

1 in 24 “ 

‘ 500 

1 in 20 

■ 400 

1 in 10 

‘ 250 


been known to the civilized world for com¬ 
paratively few ages, and is not yet fully urn 


his pains.” 

There is a vast difference in fowls, and 


darkness and cold, and therefore the most S et tw0 stvon S chains made of H ia ch h-on, 
___ _ _• _ . and 12 feet Iona: each. Fasten one end of 


J derstood nor fairly treated by the great while some are hardy and profitable, others 
majority even of our own people, while in are weakly and scarcely pay their way under 
Europe it has had no chance at all. The the most favorable circumstances, and the 
farina of corn is among the sweetest and best management possible to bestow. It is 
most delicate of any which the earth pro- a hvays a judicious plan for the farmer to 
duces, if properly cured. But the ripe grain keep.a number of fowls, of some kind upon 


subtle medium we are acquainted with, a , 1 eci 01 b c 

2 , eaca by a strong staph 

would resist disturbance as firmly as water on the end of one haVc a llwa , W1C - . . , ... » »u. wu , » ... „« u.» p.ace .r- ^ — ..».„ c .uu, m- 

iloes in our atmosphere. other a large link or ring. Then fasten one e ° , f 1 "! 1 ’ ‘ ie C , an c ra '^ on y one naif ver y imperfectly prepared, and then damp- sec l > depredators, which in the spring and 

T. —Well, I should like to know what end of a !•£ inch rope on the wheel, give it ™, uc , 1 ’ an .. on ‘^^P 0 ° In > or ened, heated, soured, or rendered musty, summer months prey so voraciously on the 

space is composed of. two or three turns around it, and your rna- ^ ie mi on ) onc fl uar r as mu e i. und [ j s n0 ( i decen j f (X)d for a well-bred youthful and more tender plants. 

jp Sunnnse vrm chine is complete. Now bring your two “Though a horse, on a level is as strong hog. This is no fault of the grain, but of Alien with a dozen chickens—the hen 

... j , .. . . ° ‘ . yoke of cattle,and one assistant; hitch them as nve men, yet on a steep lull it is less the wretched methods current of curing, being confined in a coop, and tho coop 

i.jouare la as eep now. ood night, to the staples, (which should be in each end stron g than three; for three men, carrying grinding, packing and transporting it. On placed in the vicinity of the kitchen garden, 

b°y« _ _ « of each sill,) and drive where you like. Dig ® a °h 100 lbs., will ascend faster than a account ot these, British and Irish papers will do more to secure the preservation of 

A "WORD ON SMALL FARMS a hole under the main root of the stump, horse with 300 lbs. speak disparagingly of the taste of corn the vegetables than a man; they not only 

_ (on one side if possible,) and pass your “ There is a popular theory that a huge bread without the remotest idea of what that keep the insects from destroying the tissues 

A small farm may be made to supply chain under it. Hitch your cattle to the undulating road is less fatiguing to horses taste rightfully is. of the plants, but they annihilate the insects 

all the rational wants of a large family, by end of the rope, and they will draw any than one which is perfectly level. It is said Mr. J. R. Stafford, an Ohioan, has for themselves, and convert them into a source 
the due exercise of industry and economy stum P tliafc ever S re ' v the ground.” that the alternations of ascents, descents, several years been engaged in devising and of profit instead of a loss by devouring them 

Onp in Riimrkpfl tn i The second was furnished by a corres- aad ^ vtds ’ cad blto P^y different muscles, perfecting improved methods of putting up as ^ ood - Wlien one is suitably located, the 

l r ry , pendent of the Genesee Farmer who clear- ! t0 r “V! hUe ^he others are Corn Flour. His recently patented mcth P keeping of all kinds of fowis-hens, turkeys. 


ro strong chains made of 1^-inch iron, „„ n niniioci;-. upon a slojie oi 1 in contains moisture and the flour readily ab- bis premises, as there is always enough 
2 feet long each. Fasten one end ot , ’ or . , ce a ‘orse can SO rbs more, and in consequence a good part w^ste or refuse matter to feed them, and 

by a strong staple to the axle, and ra ' v oa y uea qu.q ers as muc i as lie can oi that consumed in this country, with nearly beside, they are serviceable iiv protecting 
e end of one have a hook, on the i 1 ",. 24 ’"? 2 ® ad that is sent abroad, is in the first place the crops by destroying the numerous in- 


A WORD ON SMALL FARMS. 


the due exercise of industry and economy. stum P thafc ever S rew in the g roulld ” alternations of ascents descen 

One is snrnri«ed to find Ln«r mnnli I The second was furnished by a corres- cad ? ve 3 ’ cad lnto play different muscl 

Une is surprned to find how much luxury - allowing some to rest, while the others a 

in fruits and flowers-how much of real .pondent of the Genesee Farmer, who clear- exerted? and thus relieving each in turn, 
substantial good living, may be produced on ed . wdb ^ tone bd! ’ lo acrcs ^ rom stum P s - “Plausible as this speculation appears 

an of nroll onlliirotorl Lir>/^ S../.U is deSCfibed aS follows.— first. CvlandP it will ho found on ovumingh 


substantial good living, may be produced on 
an acre of well cultivated land. Such an 
orchard-garden may be made to furnish a 
plentiful supply of the best varieties of ap¬ 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, quinces, cher¬ 
ries, currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
grapes, <fcc.,—some one or more of which 
may be eaten as fresh fruits every day in 
the year, not to mention the delicious pre¬ 
serves for which they furnish the material. 


exerted, and thus relieving each in turn. 0 ds have received the stamp of scientific and d «cks, geese, <fec.~~ will be found profitable. 

“ Plausible as this speculation appeal's at practical approbation, earning him several L will bring many dollars in the course of 
first glance, it will be found on examination gold medals and other gratifying testimo- the season, and ensure a constant and liberal 
to be untrue, both mechanically and physi- nials. The new and extensive mills con- Sl, pply °f egg's a °d poultry for domestic use. 
ologically; for, considering it in the former structed under his auspices at Atlantic fhese products always command a ready 
point of view, it is apparent that new ascents Dock, Brooklyn, are now turning out an sa le and a high price in most of the markets 
are formed which offer resistances not com- ample supply of “ Indian corn flour” and of this country, and bring cash, where little 
pensated by the descents; and in the latter, “Indian corn farina,” of the best quality, can be obtained for the products of the 
we find that it is contradicted by thestruc- utterly divested of moisture and so put up d<dd -—Germantown Telegraph. 

ture of a horse. as to be proof against deterioration or change --—- 

“ My acquaintance with the muscles by by transportation, time or temperature.— 5C0URS IN SHEEP. 


SCOURS IN SHEEP. 


. t ' " F .‘T no means enable me to explain how a horse We advise every one to procure a box of „ . . e . , 4 

server fo, which they furnish the material. should be more fatigued by travelieg on a this “flour" and one of this “farina," as .. T ”» and oftentimes fata 

yVho would wish for a more propitious “In the engraving, 1 is a round pole 10 road uniformly level, than by traveling over samples of the best preparations of grain for . sease ’ may be easily cured by administer 

climate, when here he may enjoy these rich feet long, 4 inches in diameter at the largest a like space, upon one that crosses heights human food ever yet made. The attention ln g common sooUrom the back ot the c um 

bounties by the exercise of proper care and end wld ch is well banded. Into this is in- and hollows; but it is demonstrably a false of shippers of breadstuffs, we presume, has °. r by 8[ vin o a teaspoontul of pulver 

labor; or who would decire to mingle in _serted u bar of iron 2 by « idea, that muscles can alternately/resLnd already been drawn to them. . When time U."ese aril 

.1 crvxKirx fra l.i ii *7. inches, drawn to half that come in motion in ca^es of this kind. Much has been affoided to test their endurance . y . hit " L <n 

the scramble for wealth and ephemeral hon- - at the end inserted into is to beascribed to prejudice originating with and excellence, a very large export trade in " ve : do8e Wl1 *>• n0 „ lla ™-. 

Oio, when he may here preside, sole mon- r * j the pole, and 2 feet long.— the man, continually in quest of variety, these articles will doubtless grow up, and icine, o series a <ue nut 101 , is cqua 

arch of his little domain, ministering to each Jfy Near the end of this, two rather than with the hdrse, who, consulting tbe consumption of Indian corn, both at ! y sa . or man . or b . ea ®” and ha9 beei 

of his subjects its due proportion of care S -T notches are cut, a little oyer his own ease, seerris quite unconscious home and abroad, be largely augmented.— now . n m nurn er ess instances, to e tct < 

and enjoyment. ' M X K TrU^e. t 

. 0 ,supply the more substantial wants of hole is punched and a link -- CAKBOIS FOB HOUSES. best method of administering it. probably 

a family food, clothing, &c,—will require ) ; 6 inches long inserted, as Bresdiso Mares -These animals du- - is to mix it into a thicli paste, with molasse; 

only a few additional acres; two in wheat, W seen in Fig. % which repre- rino the inclemency' of winter a“dear“y It “ admitle<i V * •» aU «“<* tie , n dl . Iu ‘ 9 'l*** water til 

two in corn, and one in potatoes, and a few . Fto, 2. seats tho bar, large hoot to spring,' should be t/e object of he farmed "5*** gtea. nutritive qualities «•« d ™J: / « er in on. 


this “flour” and one of ’this “farina,” as Thi8 trou b Iesora ? and oftentimes fatal 

samples of the best preparations of grain for dlsease ’ may be e f lIy c , urcd by ad | nin, f! er * 
human fnnd f>vi>r v<-t. mtidp r I'Lr. I ai g cn nmon soot fiom the back of the chim- 


Who would wish for a more propitious “In the engraving, 1 is a round pole 10 road uniformly level, than by traveling over samples of the best preparations of grain for 
climate, when here he may enjoy these rich feet long, 4 inches in diameter at the largest a like space, upon one that crosses heights human food ever vet made. The attention 

» . . _i _v-i •_nt_ r... .i- • • ill, ___ f _ i 


H'iv 

% 11 


Near the end of this, two rather than with the horse, wh 
notches arc cut, a lioje ca'e i- ] on 1 - - his own ease, seerris quite 
4-£- inches apart. Tn tile ot xlogarth’s line of beauty.” 
middle between these a Agriculturist. 

hole is punched and a link -—-—— 

6 inches long inserted, as Breeding Mares.—T hese animals, du- 
seen in Fig. 2, which repre- ring the inclemency of wintei 


, who, consultino- tb e consumption of Indian corn, both at / . r ' , or D . tasr ’ ana uas De< 

mite unconscious home and abroad, be largely augmented.- k " own m instances, to effect 

V "—American X Y. Tribune. eiire m cases of stubborn dysentery, aft, 


CARROTS FOR HORSES. 

It is admitted by every one who is at all 


acres in meadow and pasture will suffice bitch under a root of the stump, a link in- 

Verily how rich the farmer is, and how hap- “ r , ted in cac , h ’ a " d a C ?‘l n ? ct l n g ho “ k ; The 
, , -p. , . i i r i r j j finks are made of round f inch bwede s iron, 


seen m Dig. 2, which repre- ring the inclemency of winter, and early ! a “T-T ^ aii 

Fig. 2. sents the bar, large hook to spring, should be the object of the farmer’s a ®fl aa,nted wlth the great nutritive qualities 

.__ l ,1... __ i; i • ° — . . . . •> ..... nf flip Piiri-nl. t int na n ti-nifpr IrartH Uv l,,,^ 


care. They should be moderately fed with of the carrot ' that “ “ wl “ ter fo » d , lor 
grain,-oats is best,-and plentifully fed f* to “ sma 1 q»antmes daily.-sa; 
with good hay or fodder, and in their sta- ,al a l“ cli t0 , e “ h .7‘ tU th ™ d b 


ly safe for man or beast, and has been 
known in numberless instances, to effect a 
cure in eases of stubborn dysentery, afier 
the doctor had renounced all hope.” The 
best method of administering it, probably, 
is to mix it into a thick paste, with molasses 
or sugar, and then dilute it with water till 
it is thin enough to drink. A writer in one 
of our exchanges, speaking of this article, 
says:— 

“ I have not used anything else for dys- 


py he may be. Rich in healthful food and the connecting hook, of 1 1-8 do.; the large bling treatment receive every attention paid food ’ and especially in the absence of green entery for over forty years, and have had it 
comfortable raiment-rich in the pure fresh hook of a bar of old sable iron 18 inches to the working horses. It is best that in P^vender,— it is of the utmost value. It more or less every year, and have found no 


air and light of heaven—in the calm quiet long, bent round edgewise. 3 is a frame good weather they should have access to a not on L v possesses fanning properties equal difficulty in managing it. I have recom- 

of his labor and his rest, and in the posses- consisting of two oak planks 3 inches thick, lot for the purpose of exercise, that being t0 oats ~ taliln g bushel for bushel,—but it mended it to others, m many cases, and al- 

sion of a substantial independence 8 wide ’ and 7 feefc Ion e’ P inned t0 £ elher at equally essential to their own health, as to secures to the horse in the winter season ways with the like success 

. naepend ence. the en ds through a piece of 4 inch scant- the full development and growth of their bne he J Ub ’ a loose 8 ^ ln ’ aad a glossy coat of When wanted for immediate use, it may 

Lairdsvilie, n. y„ January, iy.i. ling, between theplanks. There are two foals. Nor should it be forgotten that, like b a F> wh[ ch it is mijpossible to produce ex- be obtained by charnng a piece of soft pine 


sion of a substantial independence S wiae ’ a,,a / teet Ion o' P lnnea t0 ^ eiher at equally essential to their own health, as to * " 

naepe oenc^ the ends through a piece of 4 inch scant- the full development and growth of their bne health ’ a loose 8 ^ ln ’ aad a * 

Lairdsvilie, n. y„ January, i#.i. ling, between the planks. There are two foals. Nor should it be forgotten that, like biur, which it is impossible to 

TT~-“7-. rows > H' inches apart, of l£ inch holes the other animals, they should be watered ce P fc by the Use ot the carrot 

xvasping Machines.—T hese machines through these planks; the holes being 3^- thrice a day, and receive semi-weekly allow- To those keeping horses, whe 
are now becoming quite common, and are inches apart in the rows, from centre to cen- ances of salt ashes and lime before reenm- tb eir own carrots, we would hi 

calculated to save a vast amount of labor in tre. Tho holes in the right hand row are mended.-* is «■« to procure a supply 

the preparation of roots for feeding stock.— one inch lower than the opposite ones in the __ _ _ are being harvested. About 1 

I urnips, beets, and other roots of large size, left. Through these holes two iron bolts, Buckwheat when allowed to ripen is a horse, we think, would be suffi 


ances of salt, ashes and lime, before recom¬ 
mended.— Ex. 


To those keeping horses, who do not raise 
their own carrots, we would hint that now 
is the time to procure a supply, while they 
are being harvested. About 12 bushels to 


be obtained by charring a piece of soft pine 
wood, in a brisk flame. The fresher it is, 
the more efficient and salutary will be its 
effects.— Olive Branch. 

To Prevent Dampness in Walls. —Use 


Buckwheat when allowed to ripen is a horse, we think, would be sufficient. I hey a paint made of one part beeswax, three 

l _1.1 1_ • J • il_ 1 _ _ 1 a .1. * , e 1. :i .1 1! _ I !l a.._.al_ . a C 


lllU r 1 ° YVAIC11 auuncu LU Ills'll JO ' - J f- A r 

cannot oe lea whole, and the labor of cut- as large as the holes, are made to pass for p i t t i -i i i j should be buried in the usual way, and taken parts of boiled linseed oil, one-tenth part, of 

ting them by r hand, is a slow and toilsome the bar or lever to rest upon. y ° ~ \ . out, a bushel at a time, as they may be litharge, put on hot The wall should be 

process;^ but the rasping machine does the To use this machine, it is set lip as seen ils a S reen we imagine its greatest wan t ed> They will in this way keep plump entirely dry, and if possible, heated. Three 

work efieclually, and at once. Every far- in the figure; 4 being a board for a brace, is merely 7 mechanical, and so transient aa d fresh as the day they were taken from or four coats will render a stone or brick 


mer should have one.— Olive Branch. the lever placed between the planks, the I as to be an unprofitable practice. 


the field.— Germantown Telegraph. 


impervious to moisture. 





































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Deming, East Bloomfield. Very fine Bailey Sweet, 
0 % JXCltA'JltjC il X ♦ f>rom **. A. McKay, of Naples. A dish of good 

applee without name, from Charles P. Cowles, of 

- 1 -1- Syracuse. 

EXHIBITION OF WINTER FRUITS. The President, L. A. Ward, Esq., exhibited a 

_ superb dish each, of Red Canada and Green 

According to notice, an exhibition of tweeting Apples, and Isabella Grapes. 

7 _ rJ. Hooker, fine specimens of Ifeaure d’Arem- 

Winter Fruits was held in Rochester on berg Pears. 


LIST OF PATENT CT.ATM? 1 , 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
For the week ending January 8, 1851. 


Cttmcmuj. 


THE HYDR0GE5J LIGHT. To J. M. C. Armsby, of Worcester, Mass., for MASHED POTATOES. 

m ~~~ . . ... improvement in candlesticks. - 

I herb are two forms of this light an- To David Baird> of New y ork> N> How few know how to prepare good 

nounced. One is the Parisian, and pro- provement in spring matresses for invalids. mashed potatoes ? Those who are ignorant 

ceeds on the notion that water is readily To Thomas Bennet, of New York, N. Y., for °f the secret, may learn from the following 
decomposed into two elementary gases, and im P rovement * n rotary pumps. recipe. 

that the hydrogen, burned upon a platina • ^ Pl £^ ow ’ Clintonville, Mass, tor Boil them perlectly tender quite thro,’ 

. work ° fford , a ' t , ltnoulll of " ,r we *™S t»ar ofl' the water, and steam them very 

Z ! ; .“T qmeWy.take out every .peek’ 


mcasheb potatoes. 


the 11th inst., and although the weather 
and the condition of the roads were unfa¬ 
vorable, the results were highly satisfactory 
and gratifying to all who participated in it 
The display of apples was excellent The 
number of varieties in a mature state, was 


M. G. Warner, Catawba and Isabella Grapes. 
M. Jewell, Isabella Grapes. 

James Lennon, Isabella Grapes. 

THE MADELEINE PEAR, 


The display of apples was excellent lhe .Among the early Summer Pears (figures splendid white light. This light will doubt- To Francis Draper, of East Cambridge, Mass., and while they are still hot, Dresrthe^ta- 
number of varieties in a mature state, was and descriptions of several of which we shall less be successful, if hydrogen should not for improvement in fountain inkstands. toes through an earthen cullender or bruise 

much greater than has e\ e.r been pi evented soon give,) the Madeleine is unsurpassed in cost too much, or if water can be decom- * 0 ^ ni ’. Maguire, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im- them to a smooth mash with a strong wood- 

at any exhibition in this part of the coun- quality. It produces finely in this section posed by a really cheap process. The * rp ^ J . b.i.o. for jointing staves. en fork or spoon, but never pound them in 

try, and afforded an opportunity such as is -and is 6aid to succeed equally wdl the method of procuring hydrogen by the Par- improved f^-nTblerlock fo^re a™ ' ** J “£££ ? 3 

not. nft^n pninvpd of cnmnarinfr the resneef- .......... i , i i m „, . „ . _ ... ncavy paste. J,et tnem be entirely free from 


not often enjoyed of comparing the respect- quince and pear stock 
ive merits of different varieties, and the ef- 

fects of different soils and modes of culture. \\ 

Arrangements had been made to hold the \ \ 

exhibition in the City Hall, but it could not \\ 

be obtained on account of a court holding 
there on that day. However, James P 
Fogg, Esq., saved the committee and the 
exhibitors from any disappointment, by lib¬ 
erally surrendering his whole store for their 
use, and fitting it up with an ample supply 
of shelves and dishes. J 

A Committee consisting of J 

John J. Thomas, of Macedon, * 

James H. Watts, Rochester, S 

P. Barry, Rochester, -% f 

examined the fruits and made the following / 
awards: / 


isian discoverer, has not been announced, To Edward Neely, of Savannah, Mo., for im- 

but is supposed to be one of the well known provement in grass harvesters. 

methods To dacob NefF, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 

mi. , ... , , , a* . j provement in electro-magnetic Engines. 

11ns decomposition cannot be eneeted, ^ n . , _ „ . 6 _ 

r ’ 1 o Cunningham H. Pennington, of Rome, Ga., 


heavy paste. Let them be entirely freefrom 
lumps, for nothing can be more indicative of 
carelessness or want of skill on the part of 
the cook, than mashed potatoes sent to table 
full of these. Melt in a clean saucepan a 


however by metals so cheap as iron and , r °^Cunningliam.H. Penning*on, of.Rome Ga., slice of good butter with a few spoonsful of 
nowever, Dy meiats so ctieap as iron ana f or improved arrangement of arches in bridge- m :n. nT . & kpttor 


zinc, which are commonly used for this pur¬ 
pose, without making the gas far too dear, 
unless a compensation is found in the in¬ 
fluence of the platina This is yet to be 
learned. 

The other form of producing hydrogen 
has attracted much attention for years.— 


r -proven arrangemem oi arenes m Dndge- milk> or , better stj] j of c }n ^ 

trusses. Ante-dated Dec. 9, 1850. a • . r 

To James Shields, of New York, N. T„ and * 

Samuel Pierce, of Troy, N. Y., for improvement th ®”’ “ d sl ' r tb ® whole » 

in coal stoves 1 g entle fire > ™* b a wooden spoon, until the 

Te S. R. Simpson, of Springfield, Ohio, for im- W " eI ‘ f“ ed J and lh ® j' hoIe 

proved parallel Vise. s very hot It may then be served direct. 

To a r ssimueo „ f n L at « c • V > or heaped high m a dvsh, left rough on 
lo A. 1 j. teimpson, of Durham, N. H., for im- A „ j°. , J ’ e 

ovement in ox yokes. the surface and browned before the fire; 

To James wamor of or 14 ma y be P ressed a well-buttered 


provement in ox yokes. 


Here the trts is stated to be nroduced bv To James Warner ’ of Springfied, Mass., for ^ “ “7 C j m w weu-ou^rea 

Here the gas is stated to be produced by improved means for revolvins? th ; breeches of rg _ mould oi handsome form, which has been 


galvanic action, and then carbonized by 
passing through spirits of turpentine. It 


improved means for revolving the breeches of re¬ 
peating fire-arms. 

R. G. Westacott, of Worcester, Mass., (assign- 


strewed with the finest bread crumbs, and 
shaken free of the loose ones, then turned 


oven. More or less liquid will be required 
to moisten sufficiently, potatoes of various 
kinds.” 

Winter Succotash.— This is made of 


P. Barry, Rochester, ^ X \ has been supposed by the discoverer that or to R. G. Westacott, E. L. & N. K. Lombard, out an ^ browned in a Dutch or common 

examined the fruits and made the following / \ he converted water into oxygen or hydro- of Boston, M«, or elsewhere,) for imp,o..mem ° Vea . , M ° re °I leSS , lit l aid wiil be «q»wd 

awards: / . \ gen, according as the electricity was con- i- the ^ ofo.fi... _ to moisten sufficently, potatoes ot various 

To N. Hnyward, oMJdghton, 1st premiam o' / \ veyed into the water, or that, water is a sint- Ext^nsiok op P iTSS r 8 Appl, ED vo R - „ T ~, 

$3 for the best display-25 excellent varieties, well / \ P le substance. This supposition is opposed J. A. Pitts, of Springfield, Ohio, and H. A. .W ™ter Succotash.—T ins is made of 

grown and correctly named. | 3 by all chemistry on this subject If the Pitts, of Alton, Illinois, have petitioned the ^ rie< ^ ^Helled, beans and hard corn. Take 

S2'^'or^ ) v^rietk^'verv^{rood ei lmHH>t ^enTrallvso I chemists have reasoned wrong on the facts, Commissioner of Patents for an extension equal quantities of shelled beans and corn, 

Ine.riorao^orrect ay ward’s! ° enera ^ 50 I / it is very easy for the discove ® r to 8ct them of a P atenfc g ranted *o them on the 29th put them^over night mto separate pans, and 

To E. Darrow, of the Ridge,—3d premium of \ June, 1837, for improvements on machinery P°uf boiling water over them. Let them 

$1 for 15 varieties. \ J r, gnt by actual experiment, as the fair f or threshing and cleaning o-rain, which ex- soa ^ d morning. Then pour off that wa- 

To John Donnelan, of Greece, $1 for a beauti- \ / chemist always does, and not attempt to p i res on the 29th of next June.' The oe- ter and sca ^ d tbem boil the 

U To°lL Hooker! of^Rocherter.-^l for a select V command the belief of intelligent minds on tition will be heard at the Patent Office, on b f! ns . tb « m selyes. When they are soft 

and fine assortment of 9 varieties. ^^ > * w|11 ' a mere assertion. The chemical world is Monday the 3d of next March, at 12 M.— corn, and let them boil together till 

There were several other fine collections, but j n his - Fruite and Fruit T >, M d t b convinced in this case and in Al1 P ersons are notib e d to appear and show J he corn ™ quite soft, which will require at 
little inferior to the above; the names of the van- _. ’ 1Cttu J w uc ^ luu u Hvo calvl u least an hour. Take them un drain them 

eties will be found below. Downing says, that “ the Madeleine is one every case, when the evidence is presented. extended } ' P 1 sb °uld not be in a sieve; then put them int P ’ a deepdish 

Tn ?nQ y nn ““ . . T , „ . of t 1 he most refresbi »g an d excellent of the Suppose it were stated that sulphuric acid, A1I extensions are for seven years The and mix in a 3ar S e P iece of fl> esh butter^ 

fine condition. flavor and aj^ance L fre“h ^ earl y ’»deed, as yet, much the best is merely sulphur made negatively electri- Commissioner has the power of granting and a 1‘tUe pepper and salt, 

when gathered,—1st premium of $2. at the time of its ripening—before the fied by a particular arrangement; it would the extension. Those opposing extensions ^ 11S 18 an exce bent accompaniment to 

To M. G. Warner, for fine Catawbas, $1. Bloodgood. It takes its name from its be- be necessary only to give the proof, the can als « file their objections in writing in P ,ckied P orb > bac fh or corned beef. The 

R. H. Brown, ^varieties:—Tied Canada, Wine ** perfection, in France, at the feast of distinct evJLe. ^ ^ 

S^SSTtSS^o!^? Ippte ”#;S°S M “ deleme ; Cl,r0n des Carmos (° De of 11 , claimed that “'y 0,ie decWc ,P° Ie hearing. All testimony thus filed must be m -- 

Sour, Romanite, Black Detroit, Green Sweeting, Its fi y non J ms ,) comes from its being first entered the water, as the negative pole to taken according to the legal rules of the To CoOK Parsnips.—P ersona who have 
Golden Russel, Newtown Pippin, Lester Sweeiing, cultivated by the Carmelite monks. It is change the water into hydrogen, and this Patent Office .—Scientific American never eaten parsnips cooked according to 

much the *** ««)? French variety, and was asserted in the fullest manner. But, ——-—-— *^72 “ 

Fameuse, Rhode Island Greening, York Pippin, deserves a place in all collections. The this is now admitted to be false; and it is A Curious Clock.—A n ingenious towns- . . , y e ocrape the pars- 

D_ 0 r VW..W..VUU. - „f D..J1_• __ j • . runs WEich nnrf c inn them 


In his “Fruits and Fruit Trees,” Mr. 


To Cook Parsnips. —Persona who have 
never eaten parsnips cooked according to 
the following mode, have no idea what an 


R H nb Hooker, 9 varieties: - Yellow Bellflower, trGG 33 f ™ itful and and vi S orc 
American Golden Russet, Baldwin, Esopus Spit- erect, olive colored branches 
zenburg, Rhode Island Greening, Swaar, Talman . 

Sweeiing, Black Gilliflower, Hooker. “ rruit of medium size, ob 

gradually to the stalk 


deserves a place in all collections. The this is now admitted to be false; and it is A Curious Clock. —An ingenious towns- e ^ ce h en t dish they are. berapethepars- 

tree is fruitful and and vigorous, with long, as fully stated that both poles enter the eurio^XVShlsiuSedfmthe ‘“"^wateTeu^gh tTcovef 4em'wS 

erect, olive colored branches. same water, and yet only hydrogen is lib- G rea t Exhibition of 1851, its chief peculiar- ‘horoughly done. Then put in a piece of 

“ Fruit of medium size, obovate, but ta- erated and obtained in the form of gas. ity being the length of time it runs without butter > w3t, h a little salt and pepper. Beat 


ohn Donnelan, 7 varieties, and four not cam- nerino- araduallv tn Hip Stt.lL The public find no attempt to reconcile winding, The clock occupies, in standing U P an egg with a spoonful of flour, and pour 

and sTender, otn oe^ ^mch l set of opposition or contradictions, and they o^y eight sijperficial mcL the motfe 

l: *h® side of a small swelling. Skin smooth, -am to throw the veil of sad uucertaity 


English Russet. the side of a small swplUntv ql; remain to throw the veil of sad uncertaity ^ UWGr 13 80 mcei y aa J uste ^ that it will take * , ^ ^ once 

F. W. Lay, Greece, 23 varieties:—Blue Pear- " „ d swelling, okm smooth, } 426 days to run down. Consequently the and roasted Wltb P ork In the dripping-pan. 

main, Baldwin, Red Permain, Newtown Pippin, P a ^ e yellowish green, (very rarely, with a ovcr tIie wnoie. second hand will make 613,440 revolutions -- 

little brownish blush and russet specks Experiment has proved innumerable and the balance 147,225,600 vibrations in Chicken Pie. - Our female readers 
Spitzenburgh, Roxbury’ Russet, Rhode Island around the s^lk.) Calyx small, in a’very times ’ tbat in a voltaic batter y h y dro S en is the above time - . \ should be careful when they cook this fa- 

Greening, Red Canada, Pomma Grise, English shallow, furrowed basin Flesh white iuiev developed from water at the negative pole, ~ * ^ ' . vorite dish, as several serious accidents have 

-Mug, with a aweet and delicate 'Lor! aad « ■»» Placed unless bZ itllfZZZ 

IndYbUS of C TsaLfl e a Grapes 1 Seed!in ^ A PP l0 ’ sli g M 7 perfumed. Middle and last of July.” there is a direct connection, in some way, built a pony sleigh of magnificent work- stand for any length of time' c^ley 

H. Dale Adams, 7 varieties:-Newtown Pippin, „ ---- of the water with the positive pole. If this manship for exhibition at the World’s Fair, breed, a kind of poison ; and also that, in 

Baldwin, Red Cheek Pippin, Swaar, Esopus -jXferiment8 with the Pkau. —Rev. J. is not true, let the experiment be given, and ^ be cus hi°ns are of crimson velvet, with the case of pies, it is necessary always to 

Spnzenburgh, Cooper’s Market, one sweet not let the subject be exhibited in a complete Satin T ^ d y °J\ the slei g b » cut a hole through the crust to let in the 

J. H. Watte, 2 varieties:—Northern Spy and ^ l - die Christian Mirror, says, that crimson, highly polished, and the ornament- air, and when cooked in any other way, it 

Bailey Sweet or slx years ago he grafted the St. Ger- al painting is very beautiful. It will be a is necessary to leave them sufficiently open 

J. Johnson, Brighton, 4 varieties:—Baldwin, mam P ear ln to a forest tree called the 18 eas y 40 see > 35 was suggested by Sir creditable specimen of American skill in to allow free access to the air 3 * 
ChoelTpf ^pazenburgh, Talman Sweet, and Red “ Sweet pear,” and this year gathered from Davy, that if water can be converted whol- this important branch of mechanism. — Sci- _ 

J^S. Clark,' Greece, 1 variety:-Easter Pippin. Tim tree delic j° + U8 frait into ox yg en or wholl y into hydrogen gas, erUi fi c American. _ Mutton Broth.— Put into a two quart 

that blossoms fn 'spring ^d^boam a° fraU ‘hoir change to water would develope the The 0 H™-This is a,, excellent in- “Tf””:“ nC of mutton chops, clear- 

flower. Seek-no-further. about the size of a choke-berry. The writer electncit y. and the great heat be produced strument It enables the farmer to work ,7 J ’ 0ne f* 1 ?*’ . a dozen co rns of 

vs rfh itr (/ ° v n 11 ar i? Ti fi 15 var * et l^ s: — ? E0 P U8 Spit- of this article grafted one of these bushes if caloric is the result of the union of the U P> and appropriate to an economical use, , ff pepper, and three pints of cold water; 

with a Bartlet last spring, and it has grown electricities. But this is a point not yet -ch that would otherwise be a Wa. loss! ^thTp^tls* Uo™nfc 

den Ruaset, Baldwin, York Pippin, New-own Pip- fi »ely, and thrived better than the original Droved Haulm and refuse hay, together with the 7. t - n ,f P ? and 8efc ^ °ver a gentle 

pm, Holland Pippin, Talman Sweet, Jonathan, stocks. He also grafted the same pear on p T il- ft n A , , . , , coarser portions of corn fodder, if “chaffed,” ^e chops are cooked, which will be 

Poughkeepsie Russet, Twenty Ounce. a common thorn-bush, which grew very In tbls ma ^ e r of hydro-electric light, the strained and mixed with meal or rasped ( lf tb « meat is not too fresh,) three-quarters 

IskndG^Zf; Rn!bm°’R^Jt a r!i^ thriftily to the length of 18 to 20 inches.— cal1 has been lon S and often repeated for roots, will make an excellent winter feed for 0t an hour -~ Gernia ntown Telegraph. 

English RuS’Eso'pub Spitzenburg.WflsonA^.- A sma11 Moan ffiin Ash was also successful- tbe modm operandi to be given, for the ex- animals. In England, few farmers are with- t ~ ^ “ 

pie. White Bellflower, Northern Spy, Everlasting ly budded with the same fruit. periments and apparatus to be detailed so ou ^ bese implements. — Olive Branch. Johnny Cake.— This recipe from the 

- that others can come to the same result— -— Albany Cultixator, is auperior to any thing 


pie, White Bellflower, Northern Spy, Everlasting ly budded with the same fruit. 

Red, Holland Pippin, Swaar, Sweet Swaar, Hub-- - 

bardson Nonsuch, Sweet Pearmain, Kirke’s Lord ffKWTW, sini Qr-Trtwo 

Nelson, Twenty Ounce, Greeu Sweeting, New- ^ m °* S - 

town Pippin, Seek-no-further, Black Gilliflower, m, r , , 

Gloria Mundi, Baldwin, Pomine Grise, Red Cheek iilC larmer and gardener \ 

Pippin, Pennock’s Red Winter. winter a favorable season to 


periments and apparatus to be detailed, so ou ^ these implements.— Olive Branch. Johnny Cake. This recipe from the 

that others can come to the same result— 0 ~ ~ Albany Cultivator, is superior to any thing 

This call is reasonable, for the assertion will ♦h^^ K w?n B8: ' _It S- imp0rtant v to kn ° W 1 6Ver USed * If ? 0U like ’ P ublish for the 
not command belief without the evidence, powder, &c., o^a'shovel'over^hf fire^nd benetit of y our young-housekeeper readers. 

c. d. then gently standing upon the same, so as Sylvia. 

' — to imbed the grains into gutta percha soles, “ One teacupful of wheat flour, three do. 

Chloroform. A discovery ot another a roughness of surface will be produced ^ nd3an two do. sweet milk, one do. 

nrnnortw Lnn __ i • i mi i i A o/mh. awaawi ----a_ /» • « 


Iloria Mundi, Baldwin, Pomine Grise, Red Cheek The farmer and gardener will find the 
’ippin, Peunock’s Red Winter. winter a favorable season to look up and 

nurserymen. procure seeds and scions for use in the 

Thomas Wright, Macedon, 16 varieties:—Rhode Spring. When the hurry of planting comes 

sland Greeninor* Talman’s SwAAtimr HaaI _ . *u ^ ’ 


7 11 l^t * »T» i 9 Cf ' —.— r O..—- tDiuco, y - ^ vu-miv.oo Kjk ouuaw Will u« UrUUUCeU ' - --W. 

wSmsoT 1 p^fk’s but little opportunity will be afforded for P ro P ert y ^ Chloroform has just been an- which will afford the utmost protection, even sour cream, one egg, one teaspoonful salera- 

.. of:_ nf , ameu ^, e », Bellflow- Ynakino® selections of this nntnra omd nounced by two Jrench uentlemen. who ™ ti, fl m/«t ci:„n« m tus, one-half do. salt.” 


er, Ladv. Sponge, Black^Gilli flower?Go’lden R° t )I" mai <‘ n g selections of this nature, and he will nounced by two French gentlemen, who on the most slippery roads. ’ tus, one-halt do. salt.” 

set, Roxbury Russet, Spitzenburgh, Swaar, Van- oftentimes be compelled to use those of a simultane <>usly, and without any consulta- ___ __ _— --- 

de c J* Rvan & Co Croooo io , • f - dm P °° r kind) ,°?’ , an im P erfect quality—a con- . tion with each other, found that chloroform A German manufacturer, represented by Stirabout.-BoA one pound of rice in 
win,' Vandeve^i,^Esopu^S^it^nburgh 8 Nothern tln ^ nc y g°° d &rmer will anx- 18 aa ^tispephc of marvellous virtue, pre- an agen t in London, is constructing a md- dve q ua ^ s of water one hour. Then stir 

Spy, Winter Greening, Golden Russet, Swaar, lousl y wlsb , to av0ld - % a bttl « attention anting animal decomposition after death, or sical bed for the exhibition of 1851. Di- ! n one P Dund of oatmeal, and salt to season 

Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Romanite, now, this evil may be avoided. Scions, cut Foo^Pl 1 )” checking it it already commenced, rectly the occupant of this bed presses it d ’ and bod a ^ ew minutes. Eat with milk, 

fiwansrer Barrv Roehestur 18 variaiiao* .’ * 7 P. t ^0 damp ,» i b oothing airs will be emitted; and thus i sauce > or molasses. This is a favorite dish 

Twenty Nmh.^Ts^DanvZ'Wate T* 3 " *“ d / m lhe . culli : r - tfll th ® ® ub Je® ted to *t». action become fixed for a lulled, he may luxuriously fall into the arms “ Scotland. 

Sweet, Vandevere, Green Sweeting, Hubbardson ^ or netting them arrives in the Spring.— ong periocl of time in the precise lorm and 0 f sleep. -- 

Nonsuch, Baldwin, Pennock, Esopus Spitzenburg, Olive Branch. condition in wninn th«v mw kannon in U - * * ~ — - 

Groveland, Minister, Lady Apple, Pickman, Tal- - 

man Sweeting, Dutch Mignone, Rhode Island Peaches in 
Greening, Wagner, Gilliflower. bv brinirimr th 

Jesse Storrs, Marathon, 1 box of Munso Sweet. ' do 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 8 varieties Pears, SciONS of fri 


Stirabout.— Boil one pound of rice in 
five quarts of water one hour. Then stir 
in one pound of oatmeal, and salt to season 


in Scotland. 


nionsuch, Unjdwin, Pennock,Esopus Spitzenburg, utive isranc/i. condition in which they may happen to be '----An Apple Pudding Dumpling— Putin 

Groveland, Minister, Lady Apple, Pickman, Tal- ----at the precise moment of application, and A PAIR of compasses said to hpundmiht ton nii-p nitta in u,,uuuJ 7 . 

S“J„rw^?“Gl&r ne ’ Rh0<l0 l8l ”° d P*;' c ™ ei » P»‘®.®“‘*y b ® b '-o<-Kl>t forward, natural colors even to the slightest and edly Roman, but resembling in every re- a floured cloth,’id boil two hours! ^r,“ 

Jesse Storrs, Marathon, 1 box Of Munso Sweet. b y mmging them into the greendouse. mo&t delicate shades, are preserved without spect the modern instrument, have been with sweet sauce. Pears, plums, peaches 

Ellwanger &. Barry, Rochester, 8 varieties Pears, Scions of fruit trees of all kinds may now the s,I S b “ e8t change, i he I 1 rench Acade- found among the Roman remains lately dis- dec., are fine done this way 

HiveT Sr„'. P n Ue n.°A U , Vain ’ P ^ fum 11 P’- be cut, preserving them in a cool cellar V ° sclence 18 about to raake some fur- covered at Cirencester, England. __ ll 

WS ^ placing the J. in earth or aa“d ’ to verify thia remarkable -- ^ - Pbarl Watku pok Comp,™.- 

T E * & Ln'- als0 cxhibiled specimens of Rawle’s Seeds of gooseberries currants ™,r, oc lscovei 7> “°. m which so many benefits may h acts.—W eigh not so much what men Take Castile soap, one pound; water, one 
Janet, White Bellflower, and several other varie- i f ^ . . » ff ra P es > be expected m the preservation of military say as what they prove, rememberin«■ that o-allon 1 dissolve in it the snan’ thpn'nBri 

.es from Ohio and Kentucky. Clyde Beauty, a ^l other fruits may now be planted m pots and naval stores, animal food in sea voy- truth is simple and naked and needs not one mmr nf alcnhn Si ! P ’ h J 

from M. Mackie, of Clyde. A very good Seedling or boxes, and placed in the greenhouse or ages, and its application to a varietv of nth ^ ’ v needs c n 5 t °^ e »^ art °J alcobol > od rosemary, and 

apple nearly b wee t, called Golden Gaues, from E, hot-bed.— Hovey's Maq or n«pfnl ,« An 'mvectne to appai-el her comeliness. — Syd- oil of lavender, each two drachms; mix it 

y y ' er ui,etul porpo^es- Albany Atlas. ney. well, when it is fit for use 


rosemary, and 
•achms; mix it 
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1 the teacher 

VUVUUV ! WHO UNDERSTOOD HUMAN NATURE. 

BY L. WKTHERELL. BY U ' B ' K08s - 

, x All who are familiar with the edueation- 

al history of this country, must have heard 
something of the lamented Prof. I). P. Page, 
who, during a brief but brilliant career, so 
fixed the impress of his great genius upon 

f/ j . all institutions for the promotion of popular 

education, as to make them an enduring 
' 1 \ monument to his memory. His lectures on 

' " * ' the “Theory and Practice of Teaching,”an 

•• Having light, we seek to impart it.” octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages, 

■. ■— -- : embrace a masterly exposition of the prin- 

SPELLING. ciples involved in that important profession, 

’. ~ , . . , and should be found in the library of eve- 

Tebrb are few subjects in a child s ele- ery practioal teacbeI , 

mentary course of education of greater lm- a hint to the secret of his wonderful in- 

poriance than spelling; and there is none, fiuence over the mind of others, particular- 

probably, in this day of ologies, ics and )y of his pupils, is furnished in the follow- 

isms, more neglected. It is no unusual b *S an ccdote, which, although I heard him 
,,. , . , r . , relate it nearly five years ago, made too m- 

thing now to hear young Misses ten years deliWe an J pressi ’ n not “ to be casi) re . 

old, speak of having forgotten things that produced from memory, 
they should not have been required to “ Having consented,” says Prof. P., “ du- 
study until sixteen years of age, while there ring the early part of my experience as a 
are others that they have not learned, such, teacher, to take charge of a school in, one 
r „ ,, , of the flourishing villages of Massachusetts, 

fof instance, as orthography, —which if they j bad alrcad ^ * ]™ ed for sevcraI 

had, would be of vastly higher importance, wee l; s ; a eradicating a spirit of subordina- 

than the things they have forgotten would tion, which I found had long prevailed, to 

be, though remembered. the great detriment of the school, when I 

It matters little, though one mav speak received an application from an honest look- 

j i j. c i - c ■, , , ing mechanic, to allow his son the privilege 

with the tongue of an angel, if he have not P ,, ’ * - , , ,, ° 

° ° . ot attending my school. The man told me 

a knowledge of the words used, he is as f ra nkly, that his son was, by all comparison 

sounding brass. How many there are who the worst boy in the village—that he had 

talk flippantly, that cannot write a friendly been expelled successively from every school 

epistle, without mis-spelling the most com- ^he vicinity, as totally incorrigible, and 

mi- , , i _ . . i that being unable to control him at home, 
mom words. 1 ms ought not so to be—and , , , & , , , . . e „ 

,, .. ,he had come to seek admission for the 

womd not, if cluldicn weie well drill- re ckless boy into the last school within his 

ed in reading and spelling in all the prima- reach. 

ry schools. Since it has become popular to “ Here was indeed a sad portraiture of 

call these the “ people’s colleges,” in order candidate for admission, and I hesitated 

that they should conform to the name, many sora ™' bat bcfOTe a re P^ Ibowev - 

of the college- studies have been introduced. mencemcIlt of the fon 0w i„ g wee k lie might 

^ he time of teachers has consequently been send his son to me, and I would then de- 

so much occupied by the “ higher studies,” termine what to do. Accordingly, upon 

as they are called, that little has been left the next Monday morning, a healthy, ath- 

for teaching orthography and reading. ^' c looking boy, about fifteen or sixteen 

j ir • • ... , • , vears of age, came wending his way to the 

— Hood spelling is an acquisition which ^ ° ’. . , . J „ r) ... 

. , - , , - r school-room, introducing himself as “ Bill 

must be made in childhood, if ever. Who H use,” the identical youth in question. Af- 
would not have his son or his daughter a ter a brief conversation, during which I had 
good speller? If any let him write. If addressed him in a kind and familiar man- 
none, then it remains to see how this good ncr > be received permission to become a 

is to be attained. If attained at all it must m ®£ ber of the scbo , 01 5 and having assi g a - 

. ed him a seat, and the studies of a class al- 
be by the dint of labor on the part of tlic ready organized> until j shouM bc bctter 

learner, and faithful drilling on the part of acquainted with his attainments, I proceed- 
the teacher. ed with the ordinary duties of the day. 

The pupil as soon as he can write legibly, It was my intention to treat him in such 

should be required to perform bis exercises amanneras t° assure him ot my confidence, 

, • n- , ... ,, , and, if possible avoid a collision, until I 

at recitation m spelling by writing the words . , 1 , ,. , • 7 ’ ,... 

r J ° might be able to discover his good qualities, 

on slate or paper. After the lesson has been —j n any event, to make myself personally 
pronounced by the teacher, and written by acquainted with his real character, 
the class, the instructor may request, that, “Very unfortunately,however,but a few 
the exercises as written, be left for his ex- da y s had elapsed, when in consequence of 

animation, or, he may take the slate from “ SCT f e a ‘ teck ° f , disea f- 1 " as ? bli S ed 10 
, . . x , „ , abandon the school to the care of another, 

the one sitting at either extreme of the temporarily employed to the charge of it. 

class and then require that each shall pass Weeks find even months passed while rack- 
the slate to the right or left, as the order ing pains and scorching fevers had well 
may be. Then some one may be nomina- n igh brought me to the door of death.— 

ted to read aloud the words as written-all during this time I heard frequently from 
, . . , , , , . the school, and “ Bui Huse was fully sus- 

being required to mark such as are mis- (ai • th „ reputation his father had ’ g i ven 

spelled. When this is done each is called } 1 i m> The teacher visited me several times, 
to give an account of the number of words and upon each occasion was resolved that 
whose orthography is incorrect This we “ Bill ” should be driven from the school. — 

have found to be the most successful mode bad do gg ed untd ^ ie plainly saw 

/> . , • . i .. that could be of no benefit; and expulsion 

of teaching spelling, to such as can write. , , r , , .Y . 

° 1 & he believed was the only remedy that re- 

We reserve what we have to say on spelling- mained for the teac her’s relief. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 




“ Having light, we seek to impart it.” 

SFELLING. 

There are few subjects in a child’s ele¬ 
mentary course of education of greater im- 


of teaching spelling, to such as can write, 
We reserve what we have to say on spelling- 
books for another occasion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Massachusetts Teacher. • 


“ I begged the man,” continued Prof. P., 
“to allow the boy, if possible, to remain 
until I might be able to resume the charge 
-yy e of the school, which I was fortunately 


, \ » , , , , * , well enough to do not long after our last 

nave received the first number of the fourth i n t erv iew 


volume of this excellent Monthly, edited by 
a committee of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 


“ The pupils welcomed my return, and, 
of course had many little anecdotes to re- 


Association. We commend it to the notice late in reference to what had transpired 


of educators. Published by Samuel Cool- duri “g m y iU ” e ,f’ and particularly of the 

• -i -rj . m ««., ~' conduct of “ Bill Huse,” who had now be- 

ldge, Boston. Terms $1,00. .., , , r ll , , 

_’ come ‘ the observed of all observers. My 

The New-York OBSEi.vER.-Tbc pro- presence was s check upon his movements 
,, ,, . „ , . .. r for several days, during which 1 observed 

pnetors of this excellent family newspaper with great ca / e the different traits 0 f char- 

have greatly enlarged it, so that each num- acter and qualities of mind he seemed, to 
bei now contains nearly one-third more possess, and with which I expected soon to 
reading matter, than last year. It is issued be brought into a more direct contact The 

on a double sheet, printed on new type, time at len S th arri T, ed when something 
.. , ,, , ,, must be done. “ Bill ” had violated the 

with the matter so arranged that the “ Sec- , r • * , f ,, , • , 

® rules of propriety, and a further restraint 

ulaj Department may be divided from the U p 0 n his conduct was unavoidable. The 
“ f^eligious Department,” thus constituting, attention of the whole school was turned 
as it were, two distinct papers, weekly, upon upon me as I said in a firm but respectable 
one divisible sheet. The senior editor of tone * “ William, you may come to me.”— 

the Observer, founded the “ Boston Record- ' bhe h °l’ of . course ’ ex P e , cted nothil, 8' “ ore 
„ - T , ... than a flogging, and, as he approached my 

er in anuary, ’the first religious des ^ cas t a peculiar glance around the 

newspaper ever published. There are now room, accompanied by a significant wink to 

one hundred and twenty religious newspa- his schoolmates, as much as to say, ‘ I’m 

pers published in this country alone. The read y for anything of that sort.’ ” 

New-York Observer was established in “ Having called him close to me,” contin- 

-iooo i v • • ., , ues the Professor, “ I began to address him 

1823, the fast religious paper m the State. in an undertonc . winiam , j bcliove none 

Tfiif, is the sixth time that it has been en- 0 f us have-understood you yet. You have 

larged and it is now the largest religious the name of being the worst boy in the vil- 

newspaper in the United States, as it is one lage, but I believe you possess some good 

of the best. Terms, $2,50. qualities. It was but the other day I saw 


a large boy fighting a small one, when you 
stepped up and requested him to take one 
of his size, if he wished to fight any one, 
and not because he was the strongest, abuse 
that little boy, who was unable to take his 
own part I saw that with a good deal of 
interest, and I thought it argued in you a 
sense of justice. Again I saw you with a 
pocket-full of apples surrounded by a num- 
of boys, to each of whom, at their request, 
you had given an apple; and in reply to 
the same request from another boy, you re¬ 
marked that you would gladly give him one, 
but that you had given away the last one 
you possessed. I saw this, and thought it 
argued in you something of generosity; 
and that is why I said, I thought none of 
us had understood you—for these are good 
qualities.” 

“ After stating the first transaction, I ob¬ 
served the violent agitation of his feelings, 
while a tear was starting in his eye. And 
as I closed my remarks, he could no longer 
restrain the deep emotions which had been 
awakened in his mind, and began to weep 
like a child. He seemed to share the sym¬ 
pathies of the whole school. I had fortu¬ 
nately touched the right cord, and an im¬ 
pression had evidently been made. I gave 
him permission to return to his seat, which, 
during his continuance in the school, he oc¬ 
cupied with the highest credit. I had won 
his attachment, and the change in his char¬ 
acter was so striking as to become a matter 
of remark through the whole village, and 
of inexpressible joy to his grateful father. 

“ At the end of a year he left the school 
to learn the trade of his father in an iron 
foundry. A second year passed, and in the 
busy whirl of life, I had almost lost sight of 
“Bill Huse,” when, rather late one evening, 
as I was walking to the post-office, with a 
raised umbrella to protect me from the de¬ 
scending sleet, an individual came up at a 
somewhat rapid pace, and followed me into 
the post-office. He remained there until I 
was ready to depart, and again followed, as 
I commenced my return, coming up soon, 
so as to be under my umbrella. “ I believe 
Mr. Page, you don’t know me,” said a voice 
which I immediately recognized as that of 
“ Bill Husewhen an exchange of saluta¬ 
tions, and a hearty shake of the hand soon 
renewed our former acquaintance. “ Mr. 
Page said he,—without allowing me any 
time for inquiries,—“ I have long been anx¬ 
ious to see you, that I might express the 
gratitude which I feel is your due. You 
are the first man that ever gave me credit 
for one good quality. 1 know I was a bad 
boy, yet I always believed that 1 possessed 
some good traits of character. I feel as 
though you had been the means of saving 
me and I have something here,—all the 
work of my own hands,—which I wish you 
to accept as a token of my gratitude, (at 
the same time producing a neatly made 
representation, in cast iron, of a cow drink¬ 
ing from a fountain, beautifully shaded by 
a weeping willow.) I know,” said he, “ its 
a rough thing, yet I thought you would be 
willing to receive it because I had made it 
myself.” 

The writer of this article has often seen 
it in the midst of costly ornaments of taste 
and elegance, on the parlor mantle-piece of 
Prof. Page, who always regarded it as a 
trophy of the highest conquest he ever 
achieved. 

“Bill Huse,” who will still revere the 
memory of his Teacher, to his latest breath, 
is still living in New England, a pious, en¬ 
terprising mechanic. And Prof. Page from 
the midst of his useful labor, in preparing 
others to “ go and do likewise,” was called 
to his reward on New Year’s morning, 1848, 
at the early age of 2*7 years .—Journal of 
Education. 

GETTING MARRIED UNDERSTANDINGLY. 

When a Chinese gentleman feels desi¬ 
rous of taking unto himself a wife, he sends 
to a paternal head of some family contain¬ 
ing daughters, for specimens of the size of 
their feet, with the prices attached. The 
foot of one is valued at perhaps two thous¬ 
and dollars, the next smallest at five hun¬ 
dred, &c., according to the market After 
the foot, or the lady to whom it belongs, is 
chosen, she is sent in a sedan chair to the in¬ 
tended husband’s house; he meets her at 
the door, looks into the vehicle to take a 
view of the fair; and if she suits his taste, 
he admits her. As soon as she passes his 
threshold she becomes his lawful wife—but 
if he likes not the lady, he shuts the door 
and she is carried whither she came. 

Resolve not to be poor. Whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy 
to human happiness. It certainly destroys 
liberty, and makes some virtues impracti- 
ble, and others extremely difficult— I)r. 
Johnson. 

Dowerv. —The best dowery to advance 
the marriage of a young lady is, when she 
has in her countenance mildness, in her 
speech wisdom, and in her life virtue.— Fen¬ 
ton's Epistle. 

Reading. —It is manifest that all govern¬ 
ment of action is to be gotten by knowl¬ 
edge; and knowledge best by gathering 
many knowledges, which is reading.— Sid¬ 
ney. 


LONGEVITY OP ANIMALS. 

A necrological table of statistics, ex- 
hibitory of the relative length of life enjoy¬ 
ed by different animals, presents the follow¬ 
ing interesting facts:— 

“ The average length of the life of the 
Lion, the Tiger and the Panther, in the 
Menagerie at Paris, is six or seven years.— 
The male lion, however, has lived to the age 
of twenty-nine, and the female to the age 
of seventeen years. Those lions which are 
carried about for exhibition, from place to 
place, generally live much longer—often 
from seventeen to twenty and upwards.— 
The Siberian Bear lives only to three or 
four years of age; the Black Bear being of 
a more robust constitution, from seven to 
eight. The family of bears known by the 
apellation of Maitin-monte a-Varbre , live 
from seventeen to twenty, and behold a long 
series of generations. The Hyena lives only 
four or five years; Dromedaries and Camels, 
thirty or forty; the Elephant, which, when 
free, reaches the age of a century, only at¬ 
tains a quarter of that space of time ; the 
Giraffe, which is now in the Jarden de 
Plantes, has been there seventeen years, 
and still enjoys excellent health. Mon¬ 
keys only survive four or five years, and it 
is mentioned as a great phenomenon that 
one lived in Gibraltar for seventeen years.” 

EYE’S APPLE TREE 

In an interesting volume, entitled “ Re¬ 
collections of Ceylon,” it is asserted that 
Eve’s apple-tree—( kaduragha ,) is there a 
common tree. It is of medium size, its 
leaves nine inches in length by three in 
width, with twenty or more strong fibres 
branching off from each side of the central 
one. Its fruits are attached to a stalk of 
considerable length and are produced in 
pairs. The appearance presented by this 
fruit is said to be very peculiar, having the 
form of an apple of the common kind, with 
about one-third bitten out. It is not edible, 
and is regarded as a most deadly poison.— 
When punctured, it exudes a juice or milk 
so acid, that a single drop falling on the 
skin, immediately raises a blister. “The 
outside,” says the author, “ is of a bright 
yellow color, and the inside a deep crimson. 
It contains a large quantity of black seeds, 
like the pips of an apple, embedded in a 
quantity of scarlet colored pulp. I have 
counted fifty-eight of these seeds in a single 
fruit When ripe, the fruit bursts and the 
seeds fall out; the outside shrivels up, but 
still adheres to the stalk for a considerable 
time.”— Olive Branch. 

THE DUCK PLANT. 

Tms plant which is known botamcally by 
the appellation of AJcistolochia Fatida, is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable pro¬ 
ductions of nature. It is described as “a 
tall bold vine, with heart-shaped leaves,” 
and bearing a flower “ having a most stri¬ 
king resemblance, in body, throat and bill, 
to a duck floating tranquilly on some mir¬ 
rored lake. This duck-shaped flower is 
eighteen inches in length, and sixteen and 
a half inches in circumference of body, sev¬ 
en inches in length of head, and with a 
slender or svvitchy length of tail behind, 
measuring twenty-four inchea The inside 
of the calyx is superbly mottled and varie¬ 
gated with rich colors, somewhat like the 
interior of a preserved ocean shell, but 
neither so brilliant nor so red, but some¬ 
what of a purple cast” One of these plants 
was sometime since exhibited in Charleston, 
and was contemplated with astonishment 
by many.— Olive Branch. 

Assafietida. —This article is obtained 
from a large umbelliferous plant growing in 
Persia. The root resembles a large par¬ 
snip externally, of a black color; on cutting 
it transversely, the assafoetida exudes in form 
of a white, thick juice, like cream, which, 
from exposure to the air, becomes yellower 
and at last of dark brown color. It is very 
apt to run into putrefaction; and hence 
those who collect it carefully defend it from 
the sun. The fresh juice has an excessively 
strong smell, and grows weaker and weaker 
upon keeping; a single drachm of the fresh 
fluid smells more than a hundred pounds 
of the dry assafoetida brought to us. The 
Persians are commonly obliged to hire ships 
on purpose for its carriage, as scarcely any 
one will reeceive it along with other com¬ 
modities, its stench infecting every thing 
that comes near it.— Soil American. 

A squirrel sitting on a hickory tree, was 
once observed to weigh the nuts he got in 
each paw, to find out which were good and 
which were bad. The light ones he invari¬ 
ably threw away, retaining only those which 
were heavier. It was found, on examining 
those he had thrown away that he had not 
made a mistake in a single instance. They 
were all bad nuts.— Woodsworth's Stories. 

The Sable. —This animal resembles the 
marten, and is found in great numbers in 
Siberia and Kamtschatka. Its fur is very 
valuable, and the Russian government de¬ 
rives considerable revenue from its sale, 


MIS-SPENT TIME. 

BY SIR AUBREY DE VERB. 

There is no remedy for time mis-spent •, 

No healing for the waste of idleness, 

Whose very languor is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 

Oh, hours of indolence and discontent 
Not now to be redeemed ! ye sting not less 

Because I know this span of life was lent 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 

Not to be wiled away in aimless dreams. 

But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind. 

Life and its choicest faculties were given, 

Man should be ever tetter than he seems : 

And shape his acts and discipline his mind, 

To walk, adorning earth, with hope of heaven. 

THE PARMER’S LIFE. 

The Parmer, in an especial manner, has 
the great volume of Nature always open 
before him, and always giving off sublime 
lessons oi life and of all its harmonious re¬ 
ality. Why is it he is so often blind to its 
glorious characters of living truth, abiding 
faith, and joyous hope ? Why should he 
be deaf to all the soul inspiring melody 
that trembles on every leaflet, whispers in 
every breeze, and pervades all the universe 
of God in one grand eternal song of praise ? 
ITow can he constantly move among the 
handiwork of the Creator and not discover 
the evidences of his Almighty Power, in¬ 
finite Wisdom, and unbounded Goodness? 
How can he walk God’s earth, breathe His 
air, and rest his whole life upon the hollow 
of His hand, and not know it ? How can 
he daily offer formal prayers to an unknown 
Deity who dwells afar, beyond all suns and 
stars, enveloped in a thick cloud of impen¬ 
etrable mystery, when the Almighty stands 
before him, nay, dwells within and all around 
him, and upholds and gives life to every 
particle of matter, whether it be of man or 
world? Why should he look in the dis¬ 
tance for the Creator, when that Creator's 
arm is underneath and around him? Why 
ask for the ocean, when that ocean bears 
him up? 

A Spiritual life is a True life, whether 
in this world or the world to come. All 
happiness, here and hereafter, results from 
knowing and obeying the physical, mental, 
and moral laws of the Creator; and many 
of these can only be spiritually obeyed, 
and all are spiritually recognized. Hence, 
a spiritual life is a true life. Such a life, 
the scenes which sufround the Farmer 
seem adapted to draw forth. He may, and 
many do, from infancy, become so accus¬ 
tomed to these scenes that the glory which 
dwells therein is overlooked. He mey be¬ 
come so steeped and hardened in the inor¬ 
dinate love of worldly affairs, that the ten 
thousand objects of beauty about him, fail 
to penetrate his heart Thus it should not 
fie. Thus the parent should not mould the 
plastic mind of his child; and especially the 
Farmer, as he leads his children forth among 
his lowing herds and waving grain, and 
leafy forests, should teach them that “ the 
cattle on a thousand hills” are the Lord’s, 
and that the great Creator may be spiritual¬ 
ly discerned in every blade that bends be¬ 
neath the morning dew, and in every flow¬ 
er that blushes with the morning light 

Then shall his children come to place a 
just estimate upon the scenes of life and the 
beauties of the world about them. Then 
shall they labor diligently and trustingly 
for the things necessary for the sustenance 
of their physical systems, inasmuch as they 
know they are thereby obeying physical 
laws which are necessary to health; and 
then shall they cultivate iu Heaven’s own 
light, their mental and moral powers, inas¬ 
much as they know that thereon all happi¬ 
ness and goodness depend. Then, as they 
advance in years, and go forth to till the 
earth, the falling rain, the silent dew, and 
glorious sunlight, will not speak to them 
only of bounteous crops and heaps of gold, 
but of the blessings of all-pervading Good¬ 
ness, whereby they are enabled to live and 
hold communion with the Father of Spirits. 
Then shall their spirits become in harmony 
with the Spirit of universal Deity; and in 
the smiling fields, the waving woods, the 
lowing herds, the golden grain, the rippling 
brooks, the wide-spread earth and starry 
heavens, shall they read in characters of 
living light, “ Here dwell Almighty Pow¬ 
er, Infinite Wisdom, and Boundless 
Love ;” and hear from them a voice, sweet 
as from angels’ lips, whispering to the wea¬ 
ry spirit, of Faith and Hops and Heaven. 
— Wyoming Co. Mirror. 

Character. —We may judge of a man’s 
character by what he loves—what pleases 
him. If a person manifest delight in low and 
sordid objects the vulgar song and debasing 
language; in the misfortunes of his fellows, 
or oruelty to animals, we may at once de¬ 
termine the complexion of his character.— 
On the contrary if he loves purity, modesty, 
truth—if virtuous pursuits engage his heart 
and draw out his affections—we are satis¬ 
fied that he is an upright man. A mind 
debased shrinks from association with the 
good and wise. 

A contented mind and a good con¬ 
science will make a man happy in all con¬ 
ditions. 
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[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

ODE TO THE STARS 


[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

A BROTHER’S VOICE-I HEAR IT YET. 


Ye stars that rule the night with glorious splendor 
Forever shining from your azure dome, 

Will ye to earthly mortals knowledge render 
Of that far home ? 

Tell us your mission, for in vain we ponder. 

And search each mystic page with zealous care, 

Lost in rapt thought, we meditate and wonder 
Why ye are there. 

Lights of the upper world which beam in glory, 

Say, are ye what the ancients deemed of yore, 

Rulers of men, and fraught with fabled story 
Of mystic lore ? 

Tell us mysterious orbs, have ye the power 
Astrologers declared and sought to scan— 

Can ye unveil the future’s hazy hour 
To eye of man ? 

Or are ye worlds in the faj distance beaming, 

With vales bestrewed with rivers, trees and flowers: 

With sinless life, and love, and pleasure leeming, 
Purer than ours. 

Aye, there ye shine and glisten now as brightly, 

As when ye first the azure heavens trode, 

Lighting the path that leads the way-worn, nightly 
To his abode. 

Then twinkle on, yc beacons ever flaming ; 

Years must elapse, and ages circle on, 

Ere thunders forth the mighty voice proclaiming. 
Your mission done. 

Irondequoit, Jan., 1851. R. M. A. 


I heak it yet! That silver tone steals on my waking ear, 

As when on earth in gladsome hours it rose so soft and 
clear ; 

'Tis like the reed-like murmuring sound beside the placid 
wave. 

Or like the breezy sigh that fans the flowers on thy grave. 

It comes with sweetly lulling power when gushing thoughts 
are stirred •, 

’Tis like the flute-like songs that swell the voice of 
summer bird; 

’Tis like a plaintive, soothing strain the soul can ne’er 
forget •, 

’Tis o’er me now, melodious still; I hear, I hear it yet. 

It whispcTs to that aching heart, when sorrow’s winds are 
here; 

It calms, as when with faith illumed, that eye each woe 
could cheer : 

And when in pleasure’s mazy whirl, my flowering path is 
found. 

There comes above the festal song, this sweetly warning 
sound. 

’Tis borne on every passing gale that sweeps along tire 
glade; 

It echoes o’er the sunny vale, and through the lowering 
shade ; 

’Tis with me in the twilight hush, when sunset fills the air, 

When midnight wraps the earth in gloom,—list, still that 
voice is there. 

A brother’s voice, how soft its tones, what music lingers 

there'. 

’Tis fraught with love’s own melody, ere life had dreamed 
of care:— 

’Tis like the breath of halcyon days, with mild and tranquil 
flow. 

It takes the thorn from every flower, the sting from every 
woe. 

Rut thou art gone, my brother, where the weary are at rest, 

Thou hast drank the cup of pain, with peace and joy art 
blest:— 

That voice is tuned in higher worlds tire choirs of praise 

to All, 

But o’er each sound of earth or sky, I hear, I hear it still. 


BRIDAL QUARRELS. 


A trifling disagreement about a trifling- 
matter may destroy a life of enjoyment.— 
And it usually happens that when the mar¬ 
ried pair do quarrel, the occasion is so des¬ 
picable they are ashamed to think of it.— 
Yet that silly circumstance, like a drop of 
ink discoloring the whole vessel of water, 
often spreads its influence over the whole 
life. Just as 

“ A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river; 

A dew drop op the baby plant 
lias warped the giant oak forever.” 

I find an exceedingly painful illustration 
of these ideas in an English publication, for 
the truth of which its author pledges his 
word. 

A young couple had passed the first 
weeks of their marriage at the house of a 
friend. Having at length entered their 
new home, they were taking their first 
breakfast, when the following scene occur¬ 
red : — 

The young husband was innocently open¬ 
ing a boiled egg in an egg-cup. The bride 
observed that he was breaking the shell at 
what she thought was the wrong end. 

“ How strange it looks,” said she, “ to 
see you break your egg at the small end, 
my dear! No one else does so; and it looks 


of patient, persevering industry. He has i 
more than comfortable farm buildings, or¬ 
chards, and fruit yards; the forest has re¬ 
ceded in all directions; he is prosperous in 
the midst of prosperity. 

There is the distant view of a rural coun¬ 
try village that has sprung up in his neigh¬ 
borhood; a meeting house, a tavern, a few 
stores and mechanic shops, and a substan¬ 
tial school house. The stream that was 
forded, when the pioneer entered the forest 
j with his oxen and sled, has now a stone 
; arched bridge thrown over it. The artist 
has given us a rural landscape, in which is 
mingled all the evidences of substantial, well 
earned prosperity; there is an air of com¬ 
fort and quiet pervading the whole scene; 
the old pioneer, true to the instincts and 
habits of his youth and middle age, is not 
idle, as we can see. He has yet an eye up¬ 


on his affairs, and a hand in them; and could 
we look within doors, we should see the 
young wife that bravely penetrated the for¬ 
est with him; she who has lightened his 
burthens, and solaced him in such hours of 
despondency as will come upon the stoutest 
hearts; transformed into the staid, aged 
matron; yet locking to the affairs of the 
household; and blending precept with ex¬ 
ample, fitting her daughters for the vicissi¬ 
tudes, the trials, and the duties of life. 

Such has been pioneer life end progress 
upon the Holland Purchase. A fancy 
sketch it may be called; but yet it is a faith¬ 
ful illustration of such realities as will be 
recognised by all who are famiiiar with the 
events that have attended the conversion of 
Western New York, from a wilderness, to a 
theatre of wealth, enterprise, and prosperity, 
such as it is now.— Turner's History. 


It is Winter. Forty-five years are sup¬ 
posed to have passed since the artist intro¬ 
duced the pioneer and his wife to us, just 
commencing in their wilderness home.— 
The scene has progressed to a consumma¬ 
tion! The pioneer is an independent Far¬ 
mer of the Holland Purchase. His old 
“ article” has long ago been exchanged for 
a deed in fee. He has added to his primi¬ 
tive possessions; and ten to one that lie has 
secured lands for his sons in some of the 
Western States, to make pioneers and foun¬ 
ders of settlements of them. He has flocks 
and herds; large surplus of produce in his 
granaries which he may sell or keep as he 
chooses. He is the founder, and worker 
out, of his own fortunes; one who in his old 
age should be honored and venerated, for 
his are the peaceful triumphs of early, bold 
enterprise, as we have seen; and long years 


APRIL DAYS IN JANUARY. 


j have usurped old Winter’s rightful domin- 

> ion; giving us a poor specimen of April 
' days in January. A brief season of sun- 
; shine and south wind, coming to mock the 
l leafless trees and withered herbage, and 
} disrobing them of their snowy adornments, 

| has been followed by a drizzling rain—the 
S mosj disagreeable weather to an unoccu- 
) pied mind which can be imagined. Every 
) thing then seems to pall upon the feelings 

> —imusement and employment are thrown 
< aside alike, and one knows not what to do, 
s or where to turn for relief. 

v Sw h hr. bee the weather for the last 
| day or Wo, and with what gladness do we 
} hail every sign of fair skies once more.— 
\nd now—in the west there is a lifting of 
<' one/or more folds of the cloudy curtain, 

( • ' stripes of a lighter hue give indications 

\ of a breaking away again, in that propitious 
U barter. A tint of light red upon the 
! \ vtouth-western clouds tell of a sun shining 
beyond them—throwing its golden rays up- 
' Von their outer folds, and almost penetrating 
; / u;d dispersing them. 

— How 1 sulkily do those forlorn last- 
i j year’s flower stalks, which we see from our 
|window, wave in the wind—still bearing 
; ■ the withered remnants of leaves and 
1 blossoms, once their pride and adorning.’— 


THS MOTHER’S LAST LESSON. 

“ Will you please teach me my verse, 
mamma, and then kiss me, and bid me good 
night V” said little Roger L-•, as he open¬ 

ed the door and peeped cautiously into the 
chamber of his sick mother;. “I am very 
sleepy, but no one has heard me say my 
prayers.” 

Mrs. L-was very ill—indeed, her at¬ 

tendants believed her to be dying. She sat 
propped up with her pillows, and struggling 
for breath; her lips were white: her eyes 
were growing dull and glazed. She was a 
widow, and little Roger was her only—her 
darling child. Every night he had been in 
the habit of coming into her room, and sit¬ 
ting in her lap, or kneeling by her side, whilst 
she repeated passages from God’s holy word 
or related to him stories of the wise and good J 
men, spoken of in its pages. 

“Hush! hush!” said a lady who was 
watching beside her couch. “ Your dear 
mother is too ill to hear you to-night!” As 
she said this, she came forward, and laid her 
hand gently upon his arm, as if she would 
lead him from the room. Roger began to 
sob as if his little heart would break. 

“ I cannot go to bed without saying my 
prayers—indeed I cannot” 

The ear of the dying mother caught the 
sound. Although she had been nearly in¬ 
sensible to every thing transpiring around 
her, the sobs of her darling roused her stu¬ 
por, and turning to a friend, she desired her 
to bring her little son and lay him on her 
bosom. Her request was granted, and the 
child’s rosy cheek and golden head nestled 
beside the pale, cold face of his dying mother. 

“ Roger, my son, my darling child,” said 
the dying woman, “ repeat this verse after 

When my 


BREVITY, IN WOMAN. 

We find, in a Californian diary, the fol¬ 
lowing glorification of a quality we are not 
sure we should like. “ A man of few w r ords” 
is very well, but a woman of few words is a 
matlei open to argument: 

“ I encountered, to-day, 


ions of love and service, are all, all gone.— 
But those violet-like souls which bloom at 
all seasons, yet remain—and now they win 
upon us by their unpretending worthiness. 
The perf«mc of their true affection proves 
a balm to our wounded hearts, and we 
come to love our lowly lot, when we find 
what treasures it has given us. O, we should 
never have valued them as they deserve, 
had no storms arisen to purify our moral 
atmosphere—no frosts destroyed those flow¬ 
ers which bloom only in summer. 

Our mid-winter thaw, with all its disa¬ 
greeableness, is not to us, without its uses 
and its blessings,—for it has given us April 
thoughts, as well as April days in January. 

Maple Hill, N. Y. n. 


“ O, I think it’s quite as good, in fact bet¬ 
ter than breaking it at the large end love, 
for when you break the large end, the egg- 
runs over the top,” replied the husband. 

“ But it looks very odd, when no one else 
does so,” rejoined the wife. 

“ Well, now, I really do tliink it is not a 
nice way that you have got of eating an 
egg. That dipping strips of bread and but¬ 
ter into an egg certainly is not tidy. But I 
do not object to your doing as you please, 
if you will let me break my egg at the 
small end,” retorted the husband. 

“ I am quite sure my way is not so bad 
as eating fruit pie with a knife, as you do, 
instead of using the fork; always eat up 
your syrup as if you were not accustomed 
to have such things. You really do not see 
how very bad it looks, or I am sure you 
would not do so,” added the wife. 

“ The syrup is made to be eaten with the 
pie, and why should I send it away in the 
plate ?” asked the husband. 

“No well bred person clears up the plate 
as if they were starved, said the bride with 
a contemptuous toss of her little head. 

“Well, then, I am not a well bred per¬ 
son,” replied the husband angrily. 

•* But you must be, if we are to be com¬ 
fortable together,” was the sharp answer of 
the fastidious lady. 

“ Well, I must break my egg at the small 
end, so it does not signify; and I must eat 
my syrup.” 


m a ravine, some 
three miles distant, among the gold washers, 
a woman from San Jose. She was at work 
with a large wooden bowl, by the side of a 
stream. I asked her how long she had 
been there, and how much gold she ave¬ 
raged a day. She replied, ‘ Three weeks 
and an ounce.’ Her reply reminded me of 

an anecdote of the late Judge B-, who 

met a girl returning from market, and asked 
her, ‘How deep did you find the stream? 
what did you get for your butter ?’ * Up 

to the knee and nine-pence,’ was the reply. 
‘Ah!’ said the judge to himself; ‘she is the 
girl for me; no words lost thereturned 
back, proposed, was accepted, and married 
the next week; and a mere happy couple 
the conjugal bonds never united; the nup¬ 
tial lamp never waned; its ray was steady 
and clear to the last Ye who paddle off 
and on for seven years, and are at last, per¬ 
haps, capsized, take a lesson of the judge. 
That * up to the knee and nine-pence’ is 
worth all the rose letters and melancholy 
J rhymes ever penned.” 


WEARING THE BEARD. 


One great cause of the frequent occur¬ 
rence of chronic bronchitis, may be found 
in the reprehensible fashion of shaving the 
beard. That this ornament was given by i 
the Creator for some useful purpose there 
can be no doubt, for in fashioning the hu¬ 
man body, he gave nothing unbecoming 
a perfect man, nothing useless, nothing su¬ 
perfluous. Hair being an imperfect con¬ 
ductor of caloric, is admirably calculated to 
retain the animal warmth of that part of the 
body which is so constantly and necessarily 
exposed to the weather, and thus to protect 
this important portion of the respiratory 
passage from the injurious effects of sudden 
checks of perspiration. 

When one exercises for hours his vocal 
with the unremitted activity of a 


May we not learn from them a lesson of 
; he mutability of friends and fortune, and 
of the vanity of personal attractions? 

But, since the rain has ceased, and there 
re gleams of sunshine calling us from our 
oci .is once more—let us walk into the gar¬ 
den— let us stroll along its leaf-covered 
though the picture exhibited is sadly 
in keeping with the desolation elsewhere. 
Ah! not too fast—what have we here ?— 
What do we behold peeping out from 
amid the rubbish like a diamond from the 
mire? ’Tis a full-blown, perfect violet— 

“ Hid ’neatb the leaves and bending to the ground”— 

gleaming but the brighter for the surround¬ 
ing gloom. Is not this now a treasure, how¬ 
ever little noted before? 

When gorgeous Summer reigns, and a 
thousand flowers of a thousand varied hues, 
deck fields and gardens, then the “ timid, 
modest violet ” is passed by unnoticed and 
unhonored. Contented with its lowly lot, 


Compensations. —For everything you 
have missed, you have gained something 
else; and for everything you gain, you lose 
something. If riches increase, they are in¬ 
creased that use them. If the gatherer 
gathers too much/ nature takes out of the 
man what she puts into his chest; swells 
the estate, but kills the owner. Nature 
hates monopolies and exceptions. The 
waves of the sea do not more speedily seek 
a level from their loftiest tossing, than the 
varieties of condition tend to equalize them¬ 
selves. There is always some levelling cir¬ 
cumstances that puts down the overbearing, 
the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substan¬ 
tially on the same ground with all others.— 
Emerson. 


organs, 

public declamation, the pores of the skin in 
the vicinity of the throat and chest become 
relaxed, so that when he enters the open 
air, the whole force of the atmosphere bears 
upon these parts, and he sooner or later 
contracts a bronchitis; while, had he the 
flowing beard with which his Maker has 
endowed him, uncut, to protect these im¬ 
portant parts, he would escape any degree 
of exposure unharmed. 

The fact that Jews and other people who 
wear the beard long, are but rarely afflicted 
with bronchitis and analogous disorders, 
suggests a powerful argument in support of 
these views.— Dr. Marcy. 


“ Then I will not have either fruit pies or 
eggs at the table.” 

“ But I will have them,” petulantly ex¬ 
claimed the husband. 

“ Then I wish I had not been married to 
you,” cried the young wife bursting into 
tears. 

“ And so do I,” added the now incensed 
husband, as he arose and walked out of the 
room. 

This domestic quarrel was followed by 
others equally trifling in their origin and 
disgraceful in their character; until the sil¬ 
ly couple made themselves so disagreeable 
to each other that their home became un- 
l endurable and they separated. 


me, and never, never forget it 
father and mother forsake me, the Lord will 
take me up.” The child repeated it two or 
three times distinctly, and said his little pray¬ 
er. Then he kissed ihe cold, almost rigid 
features before him, and went quiet to his 
little couch. The next morning he sought 
as usual, his mother, but he found her stiff 
and cold. 

This was her last lesson. He has never 
forgotten it—he probably never will. He has 
grown to be a man—a good man, and now 
occupies a post of much honor and profit in 
Massachusetts. I never could look upon 
him without thinking about the faith so 
beautifully exhibited by his dying mother. 


Ladies take Notice. —A valuable idea 
is passing under your eye. Read this: 

“ In-door exercise is very different from 
out-door exercise. The air of a house has 
always less oxygen in it than the air without. 
It is more relaxing. Besides, mere walking 
up and down a room is dull employment: 
and exeicise, to be useful, ought to be cheer¬ 
ful and amusing. To walk merely for ex¬ 
ercise is, therefore, seldom useful. We 
should always endeavour to walk for enter¬ 
tainment. It is the entertainment that re¬ 
freshes and invigorates.” 


Now I doubt not, the reader is ready to 
pronounce this quarrel about the opening 
of the egg, a foolish affair. It was so, and 
yet I seriously question if the first quarrel 
between a newly married pair ever has a 
much more elevated beginning. Little 


The world globes itself in a drop of dew. 
The microscope cannot find the animalcule 
which is less perfect for being little. Eyes, 
ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appe¬ 
tite, and organs of reproduction that take 
hold on eternity—all find room to consist 
in this small creature. So do we put our 
life into every act .— Emerson, 


Pity and Scorn. —He that hath pity on 
another man’s sorrow shall be free from it 
himself; and he that delighteth in and scorn- 
eth the misery of another shall one time or 
other fall into it himself. — Sir W. Raleigh. 


Government. —The surest way of gov¬ 
erning, both in a private family and a king¬ 
dom, is for a husband and a prince to yield 
at certain times something of their prerog¬ 
ative. 


Some confine their view to the present, 
some extend it to futurity; the butterfly 
flutters round the meadows, the eagle crosses 
the seas. 


Those who speak without reflection, often 


remember their own words afterwards with 
Sorrow. 
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Office, and also of choice seeds deposited there for ( ♦ i * 1 1 o rx . -- Jm _ 

gratuitous distribution among agriculturists in the 01/0110 t£001On0l. QlllTE 01 Mt ID rOtk flf ^PTTTR 

several counties, and to be bestowed as premiums. -— . ____. ° _____ c ArMKUJUj VV I. 

The reports and seed* were now distributed, Mr. Synopsis of Proceedings. Svnon«i« nf -Pmpooo™™, „ 7 .. ‘ ’ - iaHSr- 

P. said, without proper discrimination. --—rgs Syilop618 (rf Proceedings. —Robert C. SchencJ of Ohio, haa been ap- 

The fee for life membership was reduced from Jan ' 1 ^~ ln tb «. ^ ena,c , a P clitio » Saturday, Jan. 11— Senate .—The following ^ lntcd * lml8ter to Branl. 

$50 to $10, on motion of Mr. L. F. A. lkn of Zl c?c s,Ted fr0I « Thomas Ritchie, asking to be petitions were presented and referred;—for an ac- - The Pens,on 0mce «n ‘he 15th issued 260 

u> • . ., , , r * e ^ rom ^ rintmg contract, or to have his curate registry law ; against burin? and sellin? warrants, being the first day T g work in this line 

u Z * Xh l ^ ° f thG S ° Ciety !“d % P" ««*. . The joint resolution votes; to tax pVpeT.y ofprlSte; io afnend the S —A project is on foot to build a bridge acress 

would be benefited by such a change of the Con- ““ k, ”ff Laad W^nts assignable was debated school law; for the abolition of the death penalty, the St. Lawrence River at Montreal 
stitution. The proposition met with some oppo- T * 7 « .5“\ The Committee reported favorably to amend the -The glass works engaged in the manufacture 

smon, and a motion directing that funds derived p , ‘he House, the day was spent on the Cheap charter of the 8acketts Harbor and Saratoga R. R. of glass for the Chrvstal Palace rmnlov l2/)n h„nt 
from life membership, be invited in a permanent M - , _ ^^ ~P« o»cfkntonl S 7^Z!Z A ,t 

Ac7”T fr . „ Notices were given of a bill amending (he char- 

ommittee o. Lve was appointed to confer agement of the emigration of "colored people from ter of *he California Steamship Navigation Co.; of 1 he rent of the public markets of New York 

with Mr rtnrr,oln«lr nf IV., .-V, „„„ _i„.: nnn rc ntivc In Mnl nn l r.._/l-Tr.-.l. _lorn .e — _ 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

1 uesday, Jan, 14.—In the Senate a petition 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 
Saturday, Jan. 11.— Senate. —T1 


w„roc.i„„d from Them,, Ritchie, -king «, be petitiomTwero ^.mid^Tetoro^fS' 1 .”:^ ~~ T "‘ * 
f ' ' . ' “ f let °? from b * P »ntmg contract, or to have his curate registry law ; against buying and selling wnrrante > hei 

funds of the Society pay increasedI fifty per cent. The joint resolution votes; to tax property of priests; to amend the fref -A proje 


lilSrr OF AGENTS, 


Albany—H. L. Emery. Mendon—N. Sherwood. 

Altnou— B. Farr. Medina—I. \V. Swan. 

Arcadia— M. Scott Moscow—Win. Lyman. 

Alabama—R. B. Warren. Macedon Center—Ira Odell. 

Adams Basin—M. Adams. Macedon—Win. Gallup. 

Alfred—C. 1). Langworthy. Marcellus—Luinan Shepard 
Atdcn—C. N. Fulton. Millville—J. II. Haines. 

Allens Hill—David A. Paul. Mohawk—Postmaster. 
Buffalo—W. Bryant & Son. Manchester—J T McCaule; 
Baldwinsville—R. Sears. Newport—Wm. II. Willard 

Batavia—Samuel Heston. Newark— 1 Theo. Dickinson. 

Benton Center—A. H.Savage New Baltimore—I,. Haight 


Robert C. Schcncfe of Ohio, has been ap¬ 
pointed Minister to Brazil. 

-The Pension Office on the 15th issued 260 

warrants, being the first day’s work in this line. 

A project is on foot to build a bridge across 


Macedon—Wm. Gallup. A committee of live was appointed to confer r 7 ; , 8 . , , ‘‘ 

Marcellus—Luinan Shepard, with Mr Comstnelr nf ^ Uic errngration ot colored people from 

Millville— J. H. Haines. wt Alr ‘ Comstock, °- Hutches*, m relation to.a this country to Africa, and the establishment of a 

Mohawk—Postmaster. discover)’ alleged to have been made by him, by Bne o} ’ steamers or packets running thither, as a 

Manehnolnr_I T IWt»ranlmr .... * » _ t* . 1 . . _ . *_ 


Library was received. ^ ^ bc 1)081 °® ce known as Sununitville, Alle- 

W ot ices were given of a bill amending the char- gony C ?” has been discontinued, 
ter of the California Steamship Navigation Co.; of * be ren ‘ ‘ be public markets of New York 

one relative to Mutual Insurance Co.; for theerec- cit Y> during the year 1850, was $75,495 27. 


Ne a w^rt-W^m. T H M WiBard! I which the culture of trees and plants may be great- ™ans of suppressing the slave trade. Mr. Clay , 0 &V ‘ be , Scna f te 1 

Nework — 'rheo! DicSn 1)’ advanced. J made a speech in support of these petitions. Mr. jfJ COm ” endaU .°9 of a » 


U °Mr ! q, flr ! P roof buildl , n M ‘°r the State Library. -A man by the name of Fisher,’was fined $500 

at Louisville fur sending a challenge to light n duel. 


Brockport—H. P. Norton. North Chili—R. Fulton. 

Bridgeport— B. F. Adams. N. Y. Mills—W. D. Walcott. 

Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 

Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks Orangeville—G. Coivden. 
Big Stream Point—I. Hildreth Phelps—S. E. Norton. 

Clyde—I. T. Van Buskirk. Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge 


Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 
Cazenovia—John White. 
Carkon—E. II. Garbutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 

Cimiiina I G - N - Sherwood, 
Camtllus > c D Blngham _ 

Clevelana—A. H. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. 
Caton—Philip Hubbard. 
Churcliville—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. C. Gregg. 
Cloekville—S. P. Chapman. 
E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
Ellington—J. F. Barman. 


Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 
Palmyra--!'. Ninde. 
Perryvitle—C. Britt. 

Penn Yan— Postmaster. 


On Thuroduy the Society met in the Apioultu- gitive Slave Lew. The petition, aa well ne a sim- Re I x,rl - iViiTi rf u, ? Medical School, former- 

ral Rooms, and made the following ilar one offered by Mr. Seward, was assigned to .rissewiWjr—Petitions were presented of citizens of y C ° , tCr ' . 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS : tbc ta ^* e - New York, for a general law in ce rp .;,i' , S. . —£2:' 

Management of harms— 1st Premium, Rawson The House was engaged in Committee on the ,n £ and Accumulating Associations; for the repeal S Iea d°vi,fepnn 0 field,inatnfleunder64min- 
Harmon, Wheatland, Monroe co., Silver Cup, val- Cheap Postage Bill, aud made some progross °/ the free school law; a bill to amend the §ct rela- u ‘ e8 > winning another $500. 

ue $5(1; 2d, U. 1J. T. More, Watervliet, Albany co. with it. the Superior Court of New York was pre- -Two Irishmen were killed near New York 

do. do. $30; 3d, E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, , 1R T „ Q , , .. fented, and one introduced providing for the Jan. 17, by being caught by the cow-eofeher of th» 

Coonradt ’ Bruns - of Shield/was'ado»te<L > «idHnw^oTr Hv»°FV«rL ! aao, -Pont.ion of General Manufacturinglnd Miu- Newark train. 


Rutland—Moses Eames. 
Royalton—J. Shoemaker, 
Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 


Penn Yan- Postmaster. j do. do. $30; 3d, E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, 
PierpontManor-O.B.Scott Ontario co., same, $20; David Coonradt, Bruns- 
Rushvtlle A. Otis. wick, ltenwelaer co. Tran*. 


Thursday, Jan. 16.-In the Senate a resolution bcorpira.km of GeneralM*nnf P ^ V “ S a*,- m V 
of Mr. Shields was adopted, calling on the Presi- IngXTc^ons. Manufacturing and Mm- Newark 


of Mr. Shields was adopted, calling on the Presi- 

nulta-Ht, Ela Merriam, Leyden, Lewis co., n r "Lu info / [ ° ation tJ coucerning the recent The Sp7tie7ann 0U need the Committees the nT^T ^ and a half the Silver in the 

$15; 2d, Joseph Cary, Albany, $10. Special pre- 7“ ° r b ,7 k o de . ° f Salvador ’ a " d lhe co1 * most important of which are as follows: Bank of En S Iand was reduced $11,755,542, and the 

miums to Nelson Vnn Ness, Chautauque, and Noah ‘ ls,on °f that State and Honduras and Guatemala. . ' Gold increased $20 ^18 161 

Ti^rKw^o?; trfiS 1 N’t * P ? e H °r did ^r thing in t] r SI~“ MeeSrc - S ° VeranCe ’ B,ackst0ne ’ Hateh * —A .arge reduction of tolls has taken place on 

presented a pot of Butter made from the milk of printedTmatterwss'° U “ C W 0< „ R(ldroads ~ M ^^- Varnum, Leslie, Ilorton, thc from Beaver to Ene, Pa. We hope this 
Alderney cows, which wa* pronounced in llavor and [7 mal . ter was adopted, bound books weighing Humphrey, Norton. circumstance will not be overlooked at Albany 

quality superior to any Butter exhibited before the 7®‘^”7 7 . be, . n g c0 , ns,d ered mai able Canals- Messrs. O. Allen, Townsend, Bur- -Ex-Governors John Young and Hamilton 

society; having the peculiar characteristics of the matter; no postage to be charged on papers within roughs, Graham, Lyon. Firi-, have l>een v “ ! 

butter produced from this celebrated breed of dairy thirty miles, or m the county where published, and Literature- Messrs. T. H. Benedict Pwn have been tendered public dinners by their 

animal*. Thank* of the society were tendered to P er cent, deducted from magazine postage, Ferris, Burroughs Weller Banks TJnri« i’ fnends 111 ^ ew York city. Both have accepted. 

Mr. Colt for this choice butter, and diploma. when pre-paid. Mr. Putnam’s provision author- Douglass, Elderkin Hincks Robinson erWOOd ’ -The first message of Gov. Boutwell, of Mas- 

Winter Wheat—1st, Wm. Hotchkiss, Jr. Lewis- a thr f e Cent coin of mixed 8 ' lver and co Pl >er Way*and Means— Messrs’ Wheeler Wakdand 8achusette ,'« a model document in length, occunv- 

ton, Niagara co. 64 bu. per acre, $20; 2d, S. L. to be struck, was adopted- The House rejected an Elderkin, Bird, E. Perry.' ? ’ ing less than two columns of the Boston Post 

I hompson, betauket, L. I., 42 bu. 1 peck, $15; 3d, indefinite number of amendments to the Postage Adiourned 3 _Th^ First i>r 00 k,.t ,■ , t . 

Justus White, Pamelia, Jefferson co. 40 bushels 2 Bill, and then adjourned. ' Adjourned. ~ Th ° F,ret 1 Iesh y^ n ^ Church, Lockport, 

peck*, $5. ‘ „ T ... » , ^ . Mokday, Jan. 13.— Senate —The President «n. have b Y aunanimous vote, added two hundred doi- 


JJutter 1st, Ela Merriam, Leyden, Lewis co., »‘“rnisn intorrnation concerning the recent 
$15; 2d, Joseph Cary, Albany, $10. Special pre- Jirltlsh blockade of San Salvador, and the col- 

_; N' i ' . x? rv- , , . y 1 . _ r . Ii*2tnn/\r ♦ IT — J.. «... A Ct *_i 


ing Aa^ociatione. 

The Speaker announced the Committees, the 
most important of which are as follows: 


Claims— Messrs. Severance, Blackstone, Hatch, 
Sherman. 


Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodley. 


Pulton—E. Holmes. 
Franklinville—S. Seward. 
Farmington—O: White. 
Fredonia—A. H. Barker. 
Geneva—J. G. Ver Planck. 
Gerry—C. Moore. 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick 
Holley—H. S. Frisbie. 
Hinmauvillc—A. Stone. 
Hulbarton—Wm. Laverick. 


Victor^rT“n^ke°r W,and Winter Wheat—1st, Wm. Hotchkiss, Jr. Lewis- lz "’? a thr f° cent coin of mix ed silver and copper Way* anti Means— Mesi 
Versailles— 1).' R. Barker. ton, Niagara co. 64 bu. per acre, $20; 2d, S. L. to be struck, was adopted- The House rejected an Elderkin, Bird, E. Perrv. 
Vernon— Eli R. Dix. 1 hompson, betauket, L. I., 42 bu. 1 peck, $15; 3d, indefinite number of amendments to the Postage Adjourned. J 

Vatertown IWm. Richey, J ustu* White, Pamelia, Jefferson co. 40 bushels 2 Bill, and then adjourned. ’ 


Jacksonville-E W Farington | Westfield 


Wecdsport—Eli Har 
Warsaw—I. Hodge. 


j O. A. Graves, pecks, $5. 

;—Eli Hamilton. Indian Corn— 


Fanner—M "Harris' ' Vri * ht ' ^ a von^N'j Kdlogg’* £0C,ely: having the peculiar characteristics of the matter; no postage to bo charged on papers within roughs, Graham, Lyon. 

FoXville-J McPhcrson. Stockbridge-john S'. butter produced from this celebrated breed of dairy thirty miles, or m the county where published, and Literature-MeJrs. T. H. 


Shushan— Jas. Law. ^ animals. 'I’hanks of the society were tendered to ! ^ l -’ P er ceilt - deducted from magazine postage, 

Trumansburg —L D Branch Mr. Colt for this choice butter, and diploma. ' when Dre-naid. Mr. Pni 11 am *a nrAvicinn nnllinr. 


when pre-paid. Mr. Putnam’s provision author¬ 
izing a three cent coin of mixed silver and copper 


Ferris, Burroughs, Weller, Banks, Underwood’ 
Douglass, Elderkin, Hincks, Robinson. 

Way* anti Means— Messrs. Wheeler, Wakeland, 


Kendall—W. R. Snndford. 
Knowlcsville—C. Thorp. 
Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. R. llughes- 
Jjockport—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—H. Randall. 

Le Roy—J. H. Stanley. 


—I. Iiodge. 
—E. C. Bl: 


Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
W al worth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—D A Paul 
Wheatville—H. Deuel. 
Westernvillc— A. Baker. 
York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


John Binsee, of Pamelia, Jefferson co. had 575 bu, paving the French Spoliation Claims, after which 
by weight and 560 by measure, on 8 acres 9-I0ths the Senate adjourned. 


-The President an- 


pecks, $5. ‘ „ Mokday, Jan. 13.— Senate —The President an- iiavebyaunanimoU8Vote . ad dedtwohundrcddol- 

Indian Com —1st, Peter Crispel, Jr. Hurley, Ul- . J'wday, Jan. 17.—In the Senate Mr. Winthrop nounced a Select Committee on the subject of Rail- lars to the salary of their minister, Rev. W. C. 
ster co. J00 bu. 1-32 peracre, $20; 2d, RobertEells, ‘ ntroduc . ed a blil lor the P art,al reformation of the roa d Freight Paying, and Canal Tolls comoosed VVisner. 

Oneida co. $15. Squire Foster, of Hillsdale, had tar, T- Mr. Benton’s resolution calling for infor- of Messrs Johnson Mn ft. nil ,i ’ P osed _, , fr , , .... 

97 18-32 bu. on one acre, but as the regulations re- mation relative to the Contoy prisoners was adopt- Various petitions’and resolution--v 7'*7 a 1 t ' l( 7 7° n g ,a nd is thirty feet 

quired two acres no premium could be awarded.— ed. Mr. Smith concluded his speech in favor of of no general imnortance * ore presented long and eighteen feet deep. It is of strongly 

John Binsse, of Pamelia, Jefferson co. had 575 bu. paying the French Spoliation Claims, after which wrought fine silk, and was manufactured by Mr. 

by weight and 560 by measure, on 8 acres 9-10ths the Senate adjourned. Assembly —The Judiciary Committee reported Mills, at a cost of £209. 

Oats —1st. II. B. Bartlett. Pari* OneiHn /.« Kn>*. The House occucied all the .lav with the Cheat) ntinn- ^ er tU , ’ n ^ len from tax- The Orleans Republican* announoeo the 


naker. -The Royal Standard of England is thirty feet 

presented long and eighteen feet deep. It is of strongly 


K2P All subscribers are requested t 
obtaining and forwarding subscriptions 
Premium List, &c., see next page. 


8 ;_L. . i i - -.. — raised 83 bu. 7 qts. per acre. 

New York State Agricultural Society. Barley —1st, E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, On- f Hoas 

- .. J tano co., 53 bu. peracre, $15; 2d E. K. Dix, Ver- tlre day m discussmg.private bills, b 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was held oon ’ Onfdaco., 44j bu. superior quality, $10; 3d, P asBad * and ad journed till Monday. 

.. w , s , j rp, j ... Wm. Baker, Lima, Livingston co. 47 14-48 bu. per - - - 

at Albany on the Wednesday and Thursday of last acre (quality not equal to Mr. Dix’s) $5. New Postage Bill, 

week. We are unable to give the full proceedings, ^ eas —1st, E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, 411 _ 


week. We are unable to give the full proceedings, ^ eas —1st, E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, 41 \ 

but subjoin a synopsis o r the most important—con- 7.P,? r i, acre ’ ..$' d *. Bapalje, Rochester, “ Early 
...... . / Litt Peas, fane specimen, Vol. Trans. 


densed from reports published in Albany papers. 
The President of the Society, E. P. Prkntick, 


Saturday, Jan. 18.—The House spent the en- reiatl . ve the redemption of Bank notes, and incor- charge of beating a lady so severely ns nearly to 
tire day in discussing private bills, but one of which P orat| ng N. Y. Savings Bank. Adjourned. cause her death, committed suicide by hanging him- 

passed, and adjourned till Monday. ^Tuksday, Jan. 14.—Senate—The annual report self . last Friday evening. 

— - of the Expenditures on the Canals was received; -Fanny Elssler is now in Moscow, Russia.— 

New Postage Bill. also ‘he University. She has recently sold nearly all of her diamonds 

m f ,, , .. Black Rivfi^Gtfn^ 6 P rov,daf °t 8a pply* n g the for the sum of 99,000 thalers—about $75,000. She 

I he following are the provisions of the new " Jac k luver Canal with water by draining certain „,n i ,, . . . ... ' ’ . e 

Chean Postal Bill r«f«rr *A tn in Adjourned. g Wl11 make a " other ‘"P country, we opine. 


New Postage Bill. 


The following are the provisions of the new River Canal with water by draining certain 


Beans —1st, Asahel R . Dutton, 'Meredith, Dela- Cheap Postage Bill referred to in our Congressional ,ands ' Adjourned 


ware eo. 30 bu. 20 qts. peracre, $10. 


Pcn ,, „ , . , ' Potatoes— 1st, Quality: H. B. Bartlett. Paris, 

Esq., called tho Society to order at 12 o’clock on I Oneida co. 304 bu. “Mountain Reds,” $15; 1st’ 

Wednesday. Col. B. P. Johnson, Secretary, Quantity: Nathan Taft, Pitstovvn, Rensselaer co.. 
read the report of the Executive Committee. The ^35 bu. $15. 

report states that during no year has more interest east, Dutchess co, 1,015 bu. per acre, $10. 
been exhibited in the prosperity of agriculture aud Carrots— 1st, E. Risley & Co. Fredonia, Chau- 
agricultural societies, than during the past. There t a ’ K l de C0, ®**li bu P er a cre, $8; 2d, N. Hayward, 
has been a commendable advancement in the dai- CaS^^John SVoMd, 0 AlbanyfLwig E. 


synopsis: 

A uniform rate of three cents for half ounce 
letters. 

Postage to Oregon and California, is the same 
as elsewhere, three cents on letters, and one cent 
on newspapers. No discrimination is made. 

Magazines are half postage, when prepaid. 


Asstrnibly —Various petitions were presented. 


-Mayor Kingsland, of New York, has recom- 


ry, in stock and agricultural implements. Farms Smith, Halfmoon—Vol. Trans, to each, 
have been greatly improved under the competition TWacco—M. G. Warner, Rochester, $5. 

excited by the Society, and crops have been great- 2d, George iTfell?Onei«K. e $3. 
ly augmented by the same means. Tho report 

particularly commends the utility of county sur- There were several varieties of seed! 
veys. 1 wo counties have been thoroughly exam- offered for premiums, but neither of v 


m Country newspapers pay no postage within 30 New York the Capital of the State. ^ Clly ° f 
There are to be three cent coins to provide for rcsdutiln Tpom'vb/the 


A joint resolution was adopted requesting our ,nemled that the Cit y Council mnke appropriations 
Representatives in Congress to advocate the re- for a P ubIic celebration of Washington’s birth day, 
duction of Postage. in that city, on the 22d of February. 

, —f f— 

eruption bill, &c. k d i<X ' found dead near Brownback’s Church, in Chester 

Notice was given of a bill for making the city of C ° - ’ P “‘’ on Sunda Y week - He was very into i- 
New York the Capital of the State. “ perate habits. 


FRUIT PREMIUMS. 


1 the three cent postage. 

1 The Post Master General is also to provide three 
co ‘ * 0; cent stamps. 

A million and a half of dollars are appropriated 


mr. 1 hompson of New York, introduced a joint -Tim City of Glasgow sailed from Philadel- 

resolution approving the Compromise measures, phia, Jan. 17, with a large freight and 20 psaecu. 

lh " u “4 »i«k 

Wednesday, Jan. 15.— Senate —A bill was in- -There are now two magazines and six Arse- 


offered for premiums, but neither of which we 


1*™*» of .flung Apple, I in ■* W ““ KSJ Mors “' “ G “"» l "*'* »f “>• ’«■ 

Letters are to be advertised coco only, in pttpero M.jon”.”end 


The Senate then adimirnpri i terare in New York and Albany; the others, in Ba- 

inod-Washington and Seneca. Themnseumof haJS™the IL^sTcSafion ^"HfoUng of the State Agricultural Society. a ° m ‘° tavia, Buffalo. Malone, and Canandaigua. 

the Society lias liad many additions during the past ever, offered by N. Hayward, of Monroe co., i’s eon- of delivery of said office, at three cents on each Assembly —Petitions were presented praying for -The Pittsburgh Coal is now used extensively, 

year. The space now provided for the museum, sidered by the committee as nearly equal to the ' etter f-alled for ,—and if any newspaper declines a reduction of Railroad fare; of free colored men of b Y tke Gas 'Vorks in Philadelphia. It ia said to be! 

i:_:a _, i , filnnHnr^ * filifh n nnhlipAimn nnrttUov nano* A ^ 1____• .1 « _ _ r . n. . . 


is too limited, but it is expected that more room I slaad ard. 


will be soon provided. 


such a publication, another paper is to be designs- Albany for a law protecting them from arrest: for su P e D°r for the purpose of manufacturing gas to 

(p.r 5»r»/Y (no ro(llciM/v nonos in A ,./wl ^ f «L« l --1 1 * r* . • .. 1 «■... . _ ’ _ 


For the largest and best collection, (34 ted > aad the refusing paper is deprived of the ben- the repeal or modification of the Militia Law. ’ any other coal in the country. 

K °e ers > of ' V “y ne co - A Sil- efit of free exchange. A bill amending the act incorporating Mining _rw „#■ l. 


rp, , 1| j j , ,« , • • — . , 7'. V/a A oil- UW VAWIU1IFU, XA 17111 au 

lhe report alluded to the trial of plows during ver medal and diploma. ; p ogt routes are t0 be ogtab]ished in cities and and Manufi 

the month of June lash The details will be given ^ ^he second largest tmd second best, (27 van- ! towns by the Post Master General where he thinks Adjourned, 
in the transactions, and tho Committee do not deem vohime of DownZ-s HlZZ C °‘ A i P. ro P er - and for letters delivered to and fro, receiv- Thursda 


t oj free exchange. A bill amending the act incorporating Mining -Capt. Sands of New YorkThaa been amioint i ( 

r!!V. r °. l . a ! 8 n ar f ** C8tablisbed , in cities and « d M^nufacturmg AssociaUons was reported.- ed to the command of the frigate St LawTnue 


, , volume of Downing's Fruits and a diploma. proper ano ior letters deUverecl to and tro receiv- Thursday, Jan. 16— Senate —Petitions were 

any further trial necessary, until some new princi- For the 3d do do (25 varieties) to R. Handy, of . and del,veiab ' e fro, n a C“y Post Office, one received to preserve the General Railroad law as it 

pie is developed. Ogden; Monroe co. A volume of Downing’s fruits. or V*, 0 cents ‘L 1 . 0 be P a,d ^ tbe 1 Master Gen- i s< and not alter it for the benefit of the Trov and 

The Committee have annronriated «!40ft to ho *° r ^‘ e ,. 4th do do ’ (24 vari e«es) to l’eter Patter- era) d * rec ‘ s ’ |J le ob J act 111 citle « and ‘owns, to Boston Railroad. A bill was reported to 

, , . , PP P . v 10 , f° n > of Moscow, Livingston co. A volume of p lvc the Post Master General the direction of the rat0 the National Law School at Billion 

awarded to such members as might successfully Transactions of the Society. business. R~„ini5„n-“ a , \ at " a,,at ? n * 

compete at the World’s Fair. The report advo- P'o f th « 5 ‘ b do do, (21 varieties) to J. W. Dailey, -——-!- age on unpaid letteni and 911^° 3 

cates an Agricultural School. Fruite!^^’ Clmton C0 ‘ A volume of Thomas’ Weekly Me teorlogu ial Abstract allow all papers to go free within^e < 

The Committee reported against holding two For valuable collections, to Luther Larger of by l wethfkei r where published. 

Annual Fairs, Plattsburgh; E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield; ? M. -——--- ® ee ^ ma # n introduced a bill for a 

'r,.,. , •, i r> , rrrti J- Pardee, Palmyra; Wm. Newcomb Pittstown" I thermom»tep. standard of weights and measures, as ad< 

l he l ieasuici s Annual Report w as read. The E. P. Prentice; Albany; Charles Lee Pennon: ! l85L max. | min. ( mean. rain. wlJiD6 ’ Congress, June 4th, 1836. 
receipts have been $15,116 71; Expenditures I T. E. Yeomans, Walworth; E. C. Frost, Chemung 14 41 31 37.33 ^ A Committee was instructed to bring 

$12,903 84; add value of plate on hand for premi- —Volumes Downing’s Fruits. i 15 4g 40 4*>^66 sw abolishing Capital Punishment. 


ajounied.- ^ reponea. ed to the commnud of the frigat e St. Lawrence, 

rp T „ which is about to sail with goods for the World’s 

I hursday, Jan. 16.—Seriate —Petitions were Fair, at London, 
ucived to preserve the General Railroad law as it .. . . _ , 

and not alter it for the benefit nf the TV™, 1 * e Livingston Republican states that re- 


For the 5th do do, (21 varieties) to J. W. Dailey 
of Plattsburg, Clinton co. A volume of Thomas’’ 
Fruits. 

For valuable collections, to Luther Ilarger of 
Plattsburgh; E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield; M. 


Weekly Meteorlcgieal Abstract 


urns to be awarded, $230, leaving a balance of For valuable collections, but less in number to 

g oaianceot preceding, to David Emery, Ithaca; J. II. Watts, 


$2,643 07. 


preceuing, 10 David tmery, Ithaca; J. II. Watts, 
Kochester; John JJonnellan, Greece; J. Johnson, 


Mr. Geddes, of Onondaga, moved a committee Brighton; II. Handy, Ogden; H. Hooker, Roches- 
of three from each judicial di.lrict, to nominate R^TSIiSES 

othcer8 and recommend a place for holding the Copies Thomas on Fruits. 

next Fair ; the committee to be chosen by mem- And for valuable, but stili smaller collections, to 
hero present from each district. Adopted and ^Temlit'sSS 


by l. wetherell. 

in. 1851. 

THERMOMETER. 

MAX. | DI1N. j MEAN. RAIN 

WINDS. 

14 

41 

31 87.33 

sw. 

15 

46 

40 42.66 

sw. 

16 

45 

35 40.00 

aw. s. 

17 

28 

16 23.33 

w. 

18 

16 

6 10.33 

W KW. 

19 

22 

6 16.00 

SW. s. 

20 j 

40 

30 1 34.33 

w. 


is, and not alter it for the benefit of the Troy and • , . B “'>' uuu “ u re- 

Boston Railroad. A bill was reported to incorpo- 8 P° ns,blc P art,e8 have pledged $500,000 for tho rail- 
rate the National Law School at Ballston. road project from this city to HornclIsviHe. The 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of 3 cent post- total c( st is estimated at one million, 
age on unpaid letters and 2 cents on paid, and to . . 

allow all papers to go free within the eount.es hv "T « Now Jersey >. estimated 

where published. ^“ e Sussex Herald, to have increased 17 per 

Mr. Beekman introduced a bill for a uniform cen ‘- ’ n tbe * as ‘ t® n years, giving an aggregate at 
standard of weights and measures, as adopted by ‘he present time of 436,768. 


W3ND6. j Congress, June 4th, 1836. 


-The workmen of the Globe Mills, Utica, im- 


abdishi’ng CapUar?un UhS d ^ ^ ^ & biU ” P ° n th ° d ° strUCtlon of the ^^byterian 

The bill amending the Charter of the Sacketts ChUrC , h : made u P a contribution of $111 50 towards 
Harbor and Saratoga Railroad Co. was discussed. rebulld >ng it. 


The bill gives the Company 250,000 acres of public 


The Vermont Central is now taking freight 


land at 5 cents per acre to encourage the building on sleds over the ice, at a rate equal to 1,060 bbls. 
oi iiie Road. Adjourned. flour per day. It is believed that soon the amount. 


committee appointed. 


tndy; H. B. Bartlett, Oneida; Henry Vail, Troy; : 


REMARKS. 

Jan. 14. Grows warmer—tiiaw continues. 

15. Warm and pleasant. 

16. Continues mild—a sprinkle of rai«. 

17. Coolor—high wind in the evening. 

18. Very cold day—clear and windy. 


oi me itoau. Adjourned. flour per day. It is believed that soon the amount. 

Assembly —Petitions were presented for a reduc- transported daily will be equal to 2,000 bbla. 

,n°/«s: „ —■r s r ci “ Jonm! “ “ y * ihe frui ‘ b '"" o “ 

of intoxicating liquors. &<• ‘ ‘ the peach and a P r ‘c«t trees in that vicinity are all 


of intoxicating liquors. <Sr>-, 


. -y -, — j , i - The Superintends a-,, dead. The recent cold snap has been too much for 

Mr. L. F. Allen, of Erie, suggested that if there rJdt^Brunswtek 11 R Te Cr ’ A1 vv ny ’p Da r' id C °° l ' ) ' i 1? ' CooIer—high wind in the evenin U“ presented his annual report. g “ ’ ' them. A mistake, we reckon. 

was any locality prepared to oiler sufficient induce- Brunswick, Rensselaer co.^ E. G. Stearns °Gor-! 1 f' ^ ery co,d day — 1 clear and windy. The Speaker named Messrs. Wakeman, Long, -Large quantities of dried fr nit of various 

ments for the Society to hold their next Fair this ham > Ontario co.; Stephen Hyde. Palmyra Henrv ’ ' ontinues co °l though not as cold as yes- A. A. i hompson, A. A. Smith, and Mr. Morse, a kinds are being shipped east, by railroad from this 

’ I - J X J. J ( tordoir KPfPtCt nmnmittAA Gin * _al_L *. m. 


them. A mistake, we reckon. 

-Large quantities of dried fr nit. of various 


was a proper time to make the fact known. 

Mr. Bissell of Monroe, said the citizens of Roch- 


Powis, Seneca Falls—Copies of Norton’s Elements ! terda y- 


of Agriculture. 


Pears— To^Henry Vail, of Troy, for best collec- I for several days. 
Lion exhibited-a volume nf nnumimr J 


20. Much warmer—sleighing bad, and ha* been oa L , l | le 


select committee on equalization of taxes through- city. The company have contracted to forward 


ester had raised already a fund of $5,000, and had 11011 exhibited—a volume of Downing. 

executed a sufficient bond to hold the Society harm- i T° R * G ’ I ' ardee > of , Wayn e co.. for 2d be B t col- ' _ ™r. Aniuon ot Richmond, called up the consid- fcU “ v u r,,uu vv, “ 800,1 ue °P en eu irom mao wicara- 

le^s in reo-ard to al 1 n «n r ■ n lec h° n ~ a volume of 1 homns on FYuits. Fall of Buildings in New York.— On the oration of the joint compromise resolutions. Mr. & ua to San Juan d e Sud, on the Pacific, which will 

'' , n .uc air should G J^P™ For the best collection on exhibition, to 15th instant six four story houses in course of erec- Benedict of Oneida, moved their reference to the reduce the land travel across from the Atlantic to 

k ° Ci ^ ’ For °d be^t collection^ II G PnrrW ‘ion on 21st st., fell with a tremendous crash, kill- dudiciaiy Committee. The subject of the refer- only fifteen miles. 

, Af,er . a brief adjournment, Mr. Beekman, of volume of Thomas on Fruits.' ’ > Q ing instantly 5 of the workmen, aud wounding 16, debated at le ^ th ’ C^ied-Ayes, 70;-Mrs. C. M. Kirkland writes from England, 

Columbia, lrom the committee on location of Fair, Jo Townsend.Glover ofFishkill Landing, for a while 12 known to be present are missing. The ’ Amotion to take the oubiect of redimtion n f r«n C011C(Jr,lin g ‘i ueea Victoria, that, “sheiswellun- 

Azc., reported that Rochester had been agreed up- SSAtTe -rtar was mere lime and loam without cohesive- roal ^toodto he a person of very limited intellect, 

on as the place for holding the next Annual Fair of Apples. 18 of Pears, 4 of Quinces, 12 of Straw- nesss, and the contractor and builder have been committee . negatived—Ayes, 30; Nays, 84. not wholl y sane at P rfl sent, and liable to complete 

of tho Society. He also reported the following ^ ^ of Nectarines invented and made by arrested and will be held to trial before the Coro- Friday, Jan. 17.-Senate-A bill was passed in aberra !;° n as she grows Me,.” 

officers for the ensuing year: ica^ ' and' l^ricuRural < ^ oner ’ s Jur >’* Somebod y * most seriously culpable, ommittee, to reduce the capital of the New York . “T™ e \ n L '™ er,ck “ re fl< ^ k,n 5 in 

President JOHN DELAFIELD, of Seneca, members ami convenience of committees? and ad- and they should not escape punishment. h C °’ f 50 ^ 00 - , AIs0 * a bil1 ?' Inin' V°“ 7 

Vice Presidents —Wm. Buel, of Monroe- Silas m, rably adapted for purposes intended. A silver__ prohibiting voting by proxy in Mutual Insurance 1,1 Waterford the influx of people from all the sur- 

A. Burroughs, of Orleans; Lewis G. Morris of med al and diploma. " ' „ m , . Companies. rounding counties, en route to the land of the far 

Westchester; Anthony Van Bergen, of Greene; , Fo ™& fz-M^-To F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, O., 1N ' KW RLeans.—A destructive fire oc- Assembly —The Judiciary Committee reported West i 18 vor y g reat - 

Augustus L. Clarkson, of St. Lawrence; Henry ecUon ° f Gate App-es, a volume of Trans curred in New Orleans on. tho 18th mst., destroying a bill relative to the duties of tho Superintendent of - V,r - Bancroft, the historian, has estimated 

Wager, of Oneida; Benjamin Enos, Madison; -\7s E Goodrich Burling vt , c P ro P ert y to ‘ he “™unt of One Million of doUars. the Poor. that at least one-third of the white population of 

' ppr Transactions. ’ ' g “ ’ ’’ °‘ ,,fleo1 Among the buildings burned are tho St. Charles A bili was introduced amending the Charter of the United States are directly descended from the 

Recordintr Secretin Y McTut^ 05 ' WW-To Miss Goodrich, Burlington, Vt., for Hotel and two churches. the Attica and Honiellsvillci Railroad. Also pro- twenty-two thousand Puritan emigrants who first 


lection—a volume of Thomas on Fruits. Fall of Buildings ii? New York. —On the oration of the joint compromise resolutions. Mr. 

Grapes For the best collection on exhibition, to 15th instant six four story houses in course of erec- Benedict of Oneida, moved their reference to the 
°For2d best collection^ P G Pnrrl^ p„imv« tlon on s ‘-> fell with a tremendous crash, kill- Judiciary Committee. The subject of the refer- 
‘of rfit)M * e ’ Pa, “>' ra -“ ing instantly 5 ©f the workmen, nnd wounding 16, “ *»»*• Camed-Ayee, 70, 

to be present are mieoing. The ‘ A moUon to take the subject of reduction of rail- 


rpL„ , .. . . , . 75,000 lbs., for one individual next week. 

1 he Senate returned joint postage resolution, _- rK „ , . r ... 

amended to reduced postage. Concurred in. 4 be * ates ‘ ,ntelb gence from Nicaragua states 

Mr. Anthon of Richmond, called up the consid- tbnt a road wiU 800n be opened from Luko Nicara- 
ation of the joint compromise resolutions. Mr. S u ’ 1 ‘° ® an J uan de Sud, on the Pacific, which will 


Benedict of Oneida, moved their reference to the reduce the land travel across from the Atlantic to 
Judiciary Committee. The subject of the refer- only fifteen miles. 


-Mrs. C. M. Kirkland writes from England, 

concerning Queen Victoria, that, “ she is well un- 


Augustus L. Clarkson, of St. Lawrence; Henry 
Wager, of Oneida; Benjamin Enos, Madison- 
Ray Tompkins, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary — B. P. Johnson. 
Recording Secretary —J. Y. McIntyre. 
Treasurer —L. Tucker. 


Friday. Jnu. 17,-fWy-A bill w„ pa^d in oberra “7 “ *'** er ™’ .. . . 

committee, to reduce the capital of the New York 10 p0 ° r P eo P le ,n Limerick are flocking in 

and Virginia Steamship Co. $50,000. Also, a bill 8hoals toward Waterford, on their way to America, 
prohibiting voting by proxy in Mutual Insurance In Waterford ‘be influx of people from all the sur- 
Companies. rounding counties, en route to the land of the far 

Assembly — The Judiciary Committee reported " /est ; 18 ver y g rea ‘- 

a bill relative to the duties of tho Superintendent of - V,r - Bancroft, the historian, has estimated 

the Poor. that at least one-third of the white population of 

A bill was introduced amending the Charter of the United States are directly descended from the 

thousand Puritan rn.ign.nte who tot 


„ .. . . _ Gooseberry, and Elderberry Wines. A small silver 

P A-zeei/rice Committee—Ambrose Stevens, John medal and a copy of Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. 
>. Burnett, M. G. \\ arner, Josiah W. Bissell, . To Jas. Stoddart, Palmyra, Wayne co., for spe- 
Denj. Ii. Kirkland. cimene of Wine manufactured from seedling s-ranes. 


The report of the committee was adopted—the re8 ® mbln) g bla<k cluster, a copy of Downing’s fruits 
location ot the F.i, agr«d te-and 6,. „„ raineC8 

duly elected. a h e.n„tir«l .r.i. ’ 


On motion of Mr. Pardee, of W T ayne Co., the ed a ‘ ‘he Ebenezer Society, near Buffalo, was ex- 
Executive Committee was instructed to make an- b ‘ blt °d by Jas. H. Watts, of Rochester, and the 
plication for .copies of .he reparte of ,ha Patent STto ^i*" Mr - W “ ,< ■ 


Sric Cuiront; _—_ V r» B ® f °, r “ c ', ch “"8' » f ">» ">l»™ ">0 Conn ...Uei N.„ 8 i 

A small silver Colton’s Bff Hivr Col D C C'riv* r Appeals for the laws of other States; relative to ( 

tificAgriculture, p !* ni v L Col. D. C. Culver, of weights and measures; providing for tho depart- -Tho aggregate value of the northern and S 

me co., for spe- R°y a *-on, N. x., has the right of patent for the rnent of State reporter; authorizing the Commis- western lake trade, as appears from returns made ; 

seedling grapes, above hive in Monroe County, as well as Niagara, sioner oi the Land Office to sell laud in Syracuse at Washington, amounts to $ 187,000,000, more ! 

►owning’s fruits. as mentioned last week. and purchase other lands; incorporating the Pro- than $40,000,000 more than the foreign export trade \ 

e C lrrrl Hme -— v 3ta v E , pisco P al Wesle - van Society in the city of of the United States. 

.... .. XW" Mrs. Darusmont, better known as Fanny ^wiork; subjecting certain debts of non-residents _Mrs. Bailey who is renowned for her natri 

edfrmts, paint- Wright, recently liberated seme 300 slaves all her to taxation; appropriating money for the West- .. . . ; iey, wno is renowned for her patn- , 

luffalo, was ex- 0 wn property. ' ’ era House of Refuge; relative to Plank and Turn- °Usm >n furnishing means for prosecuttng thc bat- < 

hester, and the * _ pike Roads; amending the act relative to eject- “es of the Revolution, was burned to death a ew ( 

. to . L-. Watts I he cost oi Kenaall^s forthcoming work on ments; establishing and regulating Public Schools, days since at her residence in Groton, opp<*ote New 5 

the Mexican war will be $35. & e . Adjourned. 1 London. She was upward of 90 years of age. i 


A most heintifnl ri; i ’ f , . r ■' Mrs. Darusmont, better known as Fanny 

hibited by Jas. H. Watts, of Rochester, and the P P 
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foreign IntfSIigtnre. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ASIA. 

The Asia which arrived on Friday evening left 
Liverpool on the 4th inst., just one week after the 
Atlantic. She brings no intelligence in relation to 
that vessel, which can relieve the anxiety that is 
experienced for her safety. 

The following are some of the most important 
items: 

Ths Liverpool Times of Jan. 3, says the Corn 
market remains the same as for some weeks past. 
There is little change in prices; the leading arti¬ 
cles are well supported. The present aspect of af¬ 
fairs lead us to tho conclusion that no change of 
an upward tendency can be expected at least for a 
length of time. 

Salk oe the Steamship Great Britain. —This 
steamship has at length been sold by the Company 
to Mr. Patterson, tho eminent shipbuilder of Bris¬ 
tol, for the sum of £18,000, being about the sev¬ 
enth part of her original cost. 

It is rumored that the intendedTrussian loan will 
be for £7,000,000 sterling. j 

The Bohemian and Saxon Railroad from Aus- 
sig to Bodenbach was opened on tho 21st ult. 

The last accounts from Madrid cast strong doubts 
on the reported pregnancy of Queen Isabella. 

Perlet, the prince of Parisian actors, died at 
Paris on the 20th of ult., at tho age of 56, after a 
long illness. 

M. Alexander Dumas, the feuilletonist, on ac¬ 
count of some theatrical speculations, has been 
declared bankrupt by the Paris Tribunal of Com¬ 
merce. 

Accounts from New Zealand state that John 
Heki, one of the Chiefs formerly engaged in con¬ 
flict with the British, had died at Karkoai, of pul¬ 
monary disease. 

Letters from Romo announce that the United 
States residents in that city have resolved on resist¬ 
ance to Pius lX.’s order to close their chapel with¬ 
in its walls. 

Mehemet Pacha, late Turkish Ambassador at 
the Court of Great Britain, arrived early last month 
at Aleppo, of which place he has been appointed 
Governor. 

The Sardinian Minister of Finance has an¬ 
nounced to the Chamber of Deputies that he has 
effected a reduction of 13,000,000f in the expendi¬ 
ture of the State. 

The King of Holland has granted a concession 
to Messrs. C. de Vries, R. N. Ryckevorsel, Fop, 
Smit and Loopuvt, for establishing a steamboat 
service in Netherlands India. 

It is slated that an Archaeologist has lately dis¬ 
covered among the archives at Charters ninety-two 
original lettersof the Kings of France, from Francis 
the First to Louis Eighteenth. 


Sentence of the Baham3. —The Court assem¬ 
bled at Auburn, on the 18th inst., and the Judge 
pronounced sentence upon John Baham, jr., that 
he should be taken from his cell on Friday, the 
14th day of March, between the hours of 10 and 
12, to the place of execution, and there hung by 
the neck until dead. 

Alfred Baham plead guilty to man-slaughter in 
the 2d degree, aud waswmteuced to imprisonment 
in Auburn Slate Prison for 5 years and 3 months. 
The Court House was crowded, and a good share 
ul the audience consisted of ladies. 


Abolition of thk Lash—Its Effect.—A let¬ 
ter to tho editor of the Norfolk Herald, from a cor¬ 
respondent on board of the U. S. ship St. Marys, 
dated Funchal roads, Maderia, Nov. 14ih, says: 

It will be recollected that this ship was the first that 
sailed from the United States under the new act, 
abolishing the inhuman practice of flogging in our 
national vessels. Thus far our crew has shown 
that seamen are capable of being better governed 
by kindness than by the degrading severity of tho 
old law, as not more than two or three cases of vio¬ 
lation of discipline have been reported by Captain 
McCruder, since the ship has been in commission. 

Thf. New York Bible Society. —This Society 
has just issued their 27th annual report, from which 
it appeal's that the distributions and receipts during 
the year just closed, greatly exceeded those of any 
previous year. The number of copies of the Bible 
distributed, was 102,125. The receipts of the So¬ 
ciety for 1850, were $33,651. Such is the aston¬ 
ishingcheapness with which printing may now be 
executed in New York, that this Society furnishes 
complete Bibles at 25 cents per copy, testaments 

cents. 

Post Office Operations. —The Postmaster 
General has established the following new Post 
Offices, for the week ending Jan. 4, 1851:—Mount 
Kisco, Westchester, N. Y., James Hall. Postmas¬ 
ter; Tradesville, Westchester, N. Y., Walter Cox, 
Postmaster; Suspension Bridge, Niagara, N. Y., 
John P. Collier. Postmaster; North Potsdam, St. 
Lawrence, N. Y., Rollin Ashley, Postmaster. 

The Working.— Under the census of 1830, Vir- 1 
ginia had 21 Representatives in Congress. The 
next apportionment gave her 15. The present 
census will entitle her to twelve. 

Indiana in 1830, was a little State—in 1840, she 
had seven Representatives in Congress: and this 
census will give her twelve.—Cleveland (O.) True 
Democrat. 

The Hutchinson Family. —The New York Ex¬ 
press says that Judson Hutchinson has not recov¬ 
ered from his insanity. Jesse now is partaking of 
the same sad calamity. Asa and John are singing 
in New England. Abby is at home in that city.” 

New York Societies in Wisconsin.— There 
are so many New Yorkers in the Badger State, 
that in every principal town. Associations are form¬ 
ing for the purpose of yearly celebrations, &c.— 
The *• Sons of New York” met at Janesville on 
the 24th ult. 

Lake Ontario Steamboat Company. —This 
company has had a prosperous season. They pay 
a dividend of 20 per cent on last year’s business. 
The Albany Journal understands that Mr. Munsen, 
who has been the managing agent o’” the company 
heretofore, retires from the office, and is, we learn, 
to he succeeded by tho veteran Capt. Van Cleve. 

To Readers and Correspondent.— The press 
of business incident to the commencement of a new 
volume, and nil unexpectedly large increase to our 
subscription list, must boourapology for any omis¬ 
sions of duty to readers and correspondents. Or¬ 
ders have come upon us so thick and fast, since the 
1st inst., that we have had little time for other du¬ 
ties—being compelled to neglect to some extent the 
matter and manner of the paper, and defer respond¬ 
ing to numerous letters that require attention. 


j jb y& arkrfs. fklifoljtrs Hot Ins, &t, 


Rural Nkw-Yorker Omen, > 
Rochester, January 21, 1831. J 

Omt market is rather dull. Flour ranges from ©4,75 to 
©4,87. Wheat may be quoted at @1,036)1,06. Com 500 
56c. Barley 70c. Oats 356?37£c. 

Pork sells for ©5. Some large hogs bring ©5,50. 

Hay still continues high, prices range from ©12 to ©15, 
and holders are firm at the latter price. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.©4,756)4,87 Butter, lb. mfS I4e 

Pork, mess.10,756)1 ,75 New Cheese, lb.. . ,4|6)54c 

Do. cwt.4,756)5,00 POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt.3,006)4,00 Turkeys, ib.76>8c 

Do. bbl mesa. 11,00(5311,50 Chichcns.-56) 7 e 

Lnrd, tried.06)7 jc seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . . ©3,87(525,00 

Hams, smoked.76174c Timothy.1,50(522,50 

Shoulders, do. .... -5<525jc 1 Flax.1,256)1,50 

Potatoes, bu.3746)40c sundries. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl. . .0,50(527,00 

Wheat, bu.1.03(521,00 Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Corn,.50(356c Salt, bbl.00(521,00 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.12£6)37£e 

Rye..58e Do. dried.75(521,00 

Oats.356)374c Eggs, doz.. 1 4016c 

Barley.70c Beans, bu.7501,00 

hides. Hay, ton.126)15,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5004,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(523,50 

Calf, ib..86) 10c Do. soft.202,50 

Sheep Pelts.7501,00 Wool, fl>.266>36c 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 20.—FLOUR—No change in the 
market for Western and State Flour. Demand restricted to 
wants of the local trade. Eastern and export inquiry very 
light. Canadian firm but quiet ©4,87. Sales domestic 2,- 
IU0 bb!s ©4,7504,87 common to straight State. ©4,876)5 
Michigan and Indiana, ©5,066)5,12 (Hire Oenesce. New 
Orleans not plenty and firm, ©505,06, Southern very quiet 
and steady. Sales 400 bbls. ©56)5,12 mixed to strait State, 
©5,2505,02 fancy. 

GRAIN—More inquiry for Wheat for milling eastward, 
but the firmness of holders restricts sales. Sales 1,000 bu. 
handsome Genesee ©1,25. Some lots Long Island ©lOL- 
03 red, ©i,06OI,08 white. Corn hardly so firm with more 
ofFering. Sales 12,000 bu. southern yellow 60O07c. We 
understand that something is going forward from firs! hands 
in Liverpool. Oats steady 4!l6).>3c northern Jersey 40048. 

ASHES—Market a shade firmer for Pots with good de¬ 
mand in part for export @5,75. Pearls steady @5,62. Sides 
100 bbls. 

WHISKEY—Market buoyant with good demand. Sales 
250 bbls. 25?c Jersey, 28[c Prison. 

PROVISIONS—Market for Pork unchanged. Demand 
very light. Sales 300 bbls. new @12012,12 mess, old @9.- 
25; @13,50 new mess. Beef in speculative demand. Prime 
mess held more firnrly with better inquiry ©15010. Sales 
200 bbls. ©8,25013 for mess; ©506 prime. Dressed hogs 
firm and in demand. Sales 1,000 for the Live, pool market 
to be packed in ice and to he shipped by the steamer Pacific 
Lard very scarce and rather tteller. Sales 100 bbls. old 8, 
and 21)0 kegs do. 8J. 

STOCKS—Strong with considerable activity and with 
much buoyancy for the fancies. The demand for Govern¬ 
ment stocks has Itcen readily met without farther change: 
Erie RR. adv. 2 pr ct.; Albany and Schenectady 2 pr cent, 
since Saturday; the stock is in great demand on Albany 
account; Hudson river?; fair demand for money; the wants 
of commerce arc rather greater but the supply is ample and 
rather easy. , 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Jan. 20.—Dullness constitutes the leading 
feature in our market to-day. Flour is quiet and unchang¬ 
ed. Buckwheat is saleable at @1,756)1.87, but the bulk of 
the sales have been at the former figure. 1 n the street, 
grain meets with ready sale at the closing rates of Inst week. 
The supply is meagre. Sales. Oats 45<®l8c: Barley ©1,04 
6)1,68; Corn G?6)08c; Rye 746)75: the latter figure is given 
by inalsters for prime tots. In Dressed (logs there is scarce¬ 
ly anything doing. At the Road there were but four offer¬ 
ing. Small sales were made at ©0(52 4,12, for fair to good 
lots. In cut meats there is nothing doing worthy of note, 
and in Butter and Cheese the sales are confined to a retail 
business. Whiskey is steady at 25 c for Prison.—[Jour. 
Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Jan. 18.—We find littleof interest to note In 
the market. Trade is generally very quiet in all branches 
and confined to the demand for consumption in this vicini¬ 
ty. Flour retails at @46)4,124. Wheat is nominal. We 
hear of a sale of a few hundred bushels white Michigan at 
07c. There is very little inquiry for seeds, but the stock is 
held firmly. Dressed hogs come iu quite sparingly and sell 
to retailers at 54c. Mess pork retails freely at @12.—Adv. 
New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 14.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s Olh st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s foot of Robinson st.[ 

At market 1,800 Beeves, (500 Southern, and the remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 90 Cows and Calves, and 
0,500 Sheep and Lambs. 

Beeves—Business has been rather dull the past week— 
the market supplied with more limn purchasers arc ready 
to take, at the current prices, which, for good retailing 
qualities this week, may be quoted at from @5,50 to ©7,50 
6)3—the latter price rather hard to get. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from @20, to 29,50(5240.— 
20 left over. 

Sltccp and Lambs are from 2s to 4s per head lower. The 
market is plentifully supplied, but the demand slack—sales 
from @1,75 to ©3,51(2)5, as in quality. About 1,500 unsold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 
CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 15.—At Market 036 Cattle—about .'00 
Beeves, and 130 Stores, consisting of working oxen, cows 
and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra @6,25 per cwt.: first quality 
5,75; second do. 5,25; third do. 4,50; ordinary @4. 

Hides—«T> 1? cwt. Tallow 5,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, @57, 87, 95. 

Cows and Calves—@20,33, 40. 

Yearlings—@7, 10, 12, 

Two years old, @12, 17(5224. 

Three years Old, @15, 20, 28. 

Sheep and Lambs—2, 53 at market. Prices, Extra, ©4. 
7,9. By lot @1.50, 26)2,75. 

Swine—Retail 5(2)0. 

Brighton Cattle Market, 

BRIGHTON, Jan. 10.—At market, 750 Beef Cattle, no 
Stores, 14 pairs working Oxen, 16 Cows and Calves, 2,500 
Sheep and Lambs, and 419 Swine. 

Prices, Beef Cattle, Extra, @0,25; first quality 5,75; sec¬ 
ond do. @5; third do. @46)4,50. 

Working Oxen, ©95,91), 100. 

Cows and Calves, ©22, 25, 27, 33, 35. 

Sheep and Lambs, @2, 2,50, 3. 

Swine—Retail ©44(2)5. 

Died, 

In Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., on the 16th inst., WM. 
H. THOMAS, only son of John J. and Mary II. Thomas, 
aged 3 years and 5 months. 

At his residence, in Caroline, Tompkins Co., N. Y.. on 
Saturday, the 4th inst., of dyspepsia, AUGUSTINE BOY¬ 
ER, aged 78 years—a native of Kent Co., Md. Mr. Boyer 
was one of the earliest settlers of Tompkins county, having 
located there in 180't, arid though long a sufferer from the 
disease of which he die i. yet he has labored much, and by 
temperate and careful attention to the laws of health, ob¬ 
tained a good old age.— [Com. 

GENESEE evangel: Sr. 

T HIS paper is devoted mainly to the promotion of reli¬ 
gion and morality. As such, it contiins interesting 
articles, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties 
inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in the stand¬ 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

It ranks among the best weekly Journals of the land, and 
is already a favorite with a large and increasing number of 
readers. 

A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as are calculat¬ 
ed to interest the young. 

Intelligence respecting the progress of religion at home 
and abroad, and important political movements are care¬ 
fully chronicled. 

Those who wish for a cheap and valuable religious 
Newspaper — one which contains a great variety of matter 
in a small compass, will not hesitate to take the Evangelist. 
terms: 

In advance.©1,00 per annum. 

If not paid within six weeks. 1,25 “ 

If not paid within eight weeks,. 1,50 “ 

It is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. Office, cor¬ 
ner of State and Buffalo sts., opposite the Eagle tavern. 

Clergymen, members of churches and Postmasters, are 
requested to act as agents. Monevs pro|>erly enclosed, and 
plainly directed, may lie sent by mail at the risk of the Ed¬ 
itor and Proprietor. [56-tf.] R. W. HILL. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

M R. FOWLER closes his course of Lectures this week 
at the Irving Hall, each Lecture to commence at 7 
o’clock. Admission, 124 cents. 

Persons wishing examinations, must call this week.— 
Mr. F.’s rooms are at the Irvine Hotel. 

tZW Now is the time to subscribe for the Phrenological 
and Water-Cure Journals. Those who wish to join the 
club at a reduced price, will call on Mr. Ked/.ie. No. 5 
State st., Rochester. " [36-tf.] 


To Agents and Others. 

O’ Ary person who has forme4 a club for this 
volume, will be furnished with additional copies at 
the same rate. For instance—if 10 copies have 
been ordered, the price of one or more in addition 
will be $ 1,50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct¬ 
ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 
each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we 
sha'I charge only $1 per copy for additions to the 
club. Our friends will oblige us by bearing this in 
mind, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as 
wish to join clubs. 

Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in 
mind that it isno* necessary that the papers should 
all be sent to one post office—(except in coses where 
40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one 
individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of 
the opinion that all the copies ordered by a club 
should be sent together, but this is not required.— 
\Vo will send to ns many different offices as may be 
desired, provided our terms are complied with—and 
hence if any members of a club wish to receive 
their papers at any other office, or to send ths New- 
Yorker to distant friends, they will be accommo¬ 
dated. 

O* Competitors for our Premiums must adhere 
to the terms specified in next column. We cannot 
of course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal 
chance with those who remit in full. Persons en¬ 
titled to specific premiums will please mention what 
books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the 
letter containing their order and remittance. 

O’ Money on all specie-paying banks will be re¬ 
ceived at par in payment for the New-Yorker.— 
Several bank notes or post-office stamps may be en¬ 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 

CP Remember that money, properly enclosed 
may be seat by mail at our risk. There is little or 
no danger of loss. 


MAIL StEOEKiP'jrS 
On Subscription to Moore's Rural STew-Yorker, 
Previous to December 20, 1850. 

O?" All Moneys received by mail for the Rural New- 
Yorker will t.e acknowledged in these columns, under the 
above heading. 

'cW‘ Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev¬ 
eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
sending, but credit as desired. 
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THIS Journal has already attained a circula¬ 
tion of several thousand, and acquired a high re¬ 
putation. As au Agricultural and Family Paper it 
has no superior in the Nation. The extensive 
patronage and commendation accorded to the 
work, abundantly sustain this assertion, and fur¬ 
nish the best evidence of its great value and 
popularity—for no journal, however cheap or at¬ 
tractive, could attain such a subscription and 
standing, iu so brief a period, without possessing 
more than ordinary merit 

The second volume will commence on the first 
of January, 1851. Relying mainly upon the 
merits and reputation of the paper for support, the 
Conductor deems it unnecessary to accompany 
this announcement with any extravagant language 
or pompous pledges. Still he may be permitted to 
remark that the facilities at his command are such 
as to warrant him in believing and asserting.that 
the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker 
will be superior to its predecessor iu most respects 

— anddhat he is determined to spare neither labor 
nor expense to render it far more valuable. 

As heretofore, and as its title indicates, the Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker will continue to be mainly de¬ 
voted to Agriculture and Horticulture aud their 
kindred Arts and Sciences — its chief object, ,end 
and aim being the promotion of the best interests 
of tho Rural Population of the Country. But 
while this is its most prominent feature, important 
subjects interesting to other classes receive proper 
attention. Its various Departments — embracing 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and 
Science, Education, Literature, General Intelli¬ 
gence, Reports of the Crops and Markets, &c., &c. 

— are conducted by gentlemen of experience and 
ability, assisted by a large number of talented Cor¬ 
respondents. Avoiding the trash put forth in too 
many of the so-called family-journals of the day, 
our constant aim is to furnish such a work as shall 
prove eminently valuable and interesting, and thus 
Improve the Mind, without vitiating the Taste or 
corrupting the Heart — one which will be sought 
and valued for the Usefulness, Variety, Purity 
and Excellence of its Contents. 

The Illustrations of the second volume will 
be superior to those already given. We intend 
to give 

OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! 

Comprising many beautiful and costly illustrations, 
from original designs — thus appropriately embel¬ 
lishing the principal departments of the work.— 
Particular attention will be devoted to Rural 
Architecture, and the plans we shall give will 
probably be worth ten times the price of trie paper 
to many subscribers. 

We shall also present a series of Portraitsof dis¬ 
tinguished Statesmen, Inventors, Divines, Heroes, 
&c. Our design is to give iu the next volume at 
least 

23 DOUBLE COLUMN PORTRAITS, 
executed in the best style of the gravers art, ac¬ 
companied with biographical sketches. See. 




The leading Departments of the New-Yorker 
— Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, News, the 
Markets, &c.,— will receive additional attention. 
As the paper is designed to benefit the Producing 
Classes, its pages will avoid or condemn humbug 
iu whatever guize it may appear — from wooly 
horses down to Chittagong fowls and patent milkers 

The second volume will contain a Series of 
Letters on 

European Agriculture and Rural Affaire, 

by an American gentleman — the author of seve¬ 
ral works on Agriculture and other subjects—who 
will leave for the Old World during the present 
month. He will visit England, France, Belgium 
—and probably Scotland, Holland and Prussia — 
and furnish results of his observations in the Rural 
Districts of those Countries, Our correspondent 
will also attend the 

WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL FAIR ! 
to be held at London, in May next, and take notes 
of the exhibition. 

In appearance — correctness of execution and 
beauty of print and illustrations — the New-York¬ 
er will continue to be a model sheet, and probably 
a little ahead of successful imitation. 

Each number of the New-Yorker contains 
eight large quarto pagf.3, (of five columus 
each,) yrith Index, &c., at the close of each vol¬ 
ume— rendering it convenient for preservation and 
binding. It is published every Thursday, and 
mailed so as to reach all it subscribers on the prin¬ 
cipal mail routes in this State on that day. 

TERMS-IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year. To Clubs and Agents 
as follows: — Three Copies for $5 — Six Copies 
(and a free copy to Agent, or getter up of Club,) 
for $10— Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 
$15 —Twenty Copies for $95, and any addi¬ 
tional number, derccted to individuals, at the same 
rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed , 
at the same rate. Six month subscriptions at the 
same rates. All moneys received by mail will 
be acknoicledged in the paper, and receipts sent 
if desired. O’ No deviation from these Terms. 
Specimen no’s free to all post-paid applicants. 

Subscriptions may commence with any num¬ 
ber, and now is the time to subscribe. Ail who 
desire a first class Family Paper — one which 
separates the wheat from the chaff, and furnishes 
only such reading as is- calculated to benefit and 
improve — are invited to give the New-Yorker 
an examination, and, if found worthy, fetid it their 
support. 

&W Post-Masters and other influential persons, 
of all professions, are respectfully solicited to aid 
in extending tho usefulness of the New-Yorker 
by introducing it to notice and support. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may he sent by 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 

November, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 




PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 

A PIONEER HISTORY 

OF 

PheljB & Gorham’s Purchase, aud Morris’ Rsserve. I 

[MONROE.] 

BY O. TURNER, 

Author of the Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase. 

T HIS is a deviation from the plan of publishmgoriginal- 
ly announced, to which no subscriptions were solicit¬ 
ed. Instead of publishing one work, under the general 
title of “ Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, and Morris’ Re¬ 
serve,” it is now proposed to published in separate vol¬ 
umes, for each county, with titles as indicated above. In 
this plan it is confidently believed, the interests of author, 
publisher, purchaser, will be made to harmonize. It obvi¬ 
ates the necessity of a large work, of two volumes, and 
consequently, a high price. Wilde the citizens of Monroe, 
for instance, will have all the general history of Phelps and 
Gorham’s Purchase and Morris’ Reserve,—(embracing the 
counties of Monroe, Ontario, Yates, Steuben, and the great 
er portions of Wayne, Livingston, and Allegany,)—bro't 
down to a late Pioneer period; and the local history of their 
own county; they will not be tinder the necessity of pur¬ 
chasing, at an enhanetd price, the mere local history of 
other counties. 

The publisher, with entire confidence, assures the citi¬ 
zens of Monroe, that the proposed work will fully meet 
their expectations, and merit their liberal patronage. Few, 
if any, historical works haye been ns'well received, and as 
universally commended, as the author’s published work:— 
“ The Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase.” It has 
met with the approval of the public press, of its readers, of 
our State authorities; and with those whose opinions are 
entitled to much weight, is regarded as one of our standard 
historical works. To whatever experience the authorship 
of that work may lie supposed to have brought to the new 
enterprize, has been added, industry, and diligent research 
in all tiie archives of our local region. He h is had access 
to records and memories hitherto unapproached by the his¬ 
torian; and lias collected a mass of materials that will en¬ 
able his readers to make themselves familiar with all the 
interesting and instructive early Reminiscences; to trace 
step by step, and from year to year, the early Pioneer events 
of the Genesee Country;—this now Empire of wealth, pros¬ 
perity, and unparalleled progress. In addition to dilligeut 
research among old records documents, there are lew 
Pioneer neighborhoods the author has not visited, and list¬ 
ened to the recital of early events, from the lips of those 
who have participated in them. 

3' gr” The work will be issued as soon as there are a suf¬ 
ficient number of subscribers to indemnify the expense.— 
It will consist of at least 51)0 large octavo pages, and in all 
respects shall lie as well executed as the best modern speci¬ 
mens of works of a similar character. It will lie delivered 
to subscribers in neat muslin binding, at ©1,50; in substan¬ 
tial leather binding, at ©1,75. 

Agents will be careful to attach to each signature, 
the letters M. or L., (muslin, and leather,) to designate 
their preference. WM. ALL1NG, Publisher. 

Rochester, 1851. [5G] No. 10 & 12, Exchange st. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LA RGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 

In order to augment the circulation and consequent usefulness of the Rural Nkw- 
Yorkbr, and amply reward those disposed to lend a portion of their influence in its be¬ 
half, the Proprietor offers (in addition to the very liberal per centage allowed to local 
agents and clubs,) the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. II, 185L 

To the person or persons who shall send us the number of subscribers between this date and the 
greatest number of yearly subscribers to the Rural ^ret °f January ensuing. 

New-Yorker from any one town, in proportion 6^“ Persons competing for this Premium must 
to its population, (according to recent U. S. Cen- mail , their remittances on or before the 31st of De- 
,1, ... , , /r , , , i orn \ A cemb er. i hey will likewise bear in mind that the 

sus,) between this date (December 1, 18o0,) and per8on who obtains it may a!so ^cure both the 

the 1st of July, 1851, forwarding payment accord- Town and Forty Dollar Premiums ! 

ing to our club terms, WE WILL SEND THE To those who do notcompete for the preceding 

NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN- we offer the following 

OTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE! SPECIFIC PREMIUMS: 

[The above is the most liberal premium ever For a remittance of $2 . iou3 to the fir8t of 
offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the March next we wil , J nd f he Nkw-Yorker one 
most fair, because it gives an equal chance to each and lhe Genesee Farmer for 1848 or ]849 

town whatever may be its population. Is it not ( as preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper 
worth contending for ?] suitable for maili For $5 M above> w ‘ 0 

We also offer the following send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 

GRAND PRIZES! bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number f or $15 we will send 10 copies ot the New-York- 
of yearly subscribers (six month subscriptions to be er and an extra copy, and any three volumes of 
counted proportionally,) within the period above Farmer published in octavo form, [except the 
specified, and forwarding payment free of charge present one,] or [instead of extra copy and Far- 
according to our club terms, we will give a Premi- IIiers ] $2 in Books. For $25 or more we will 
urn of FORTY DOLLARS iu CASH ! send ~ u copies of the New-Yorker—and an extra 

2d. To the person sending the next (second) C0 P)% and _ five volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 
greatest number, within same period, and on like fr° m 1845 to 1849, inclusive, [being all the vols. 
conditions, we will give THIRTY DOLLARS, published in octavo form, except the present]—or 
payable in PLATE, BOOKS, AGR1CUL- [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or other 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, or SEEDS, as may Books - B3T Competitors for these premiums 
be preferred. must mention the fact and designate what they 

3d. To the person sending the next (third) want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
greatest number, as above, we will give TWENTY premium selected will be immediately for- 

DOLLARS in Books or Implements. warded. _ 

4th. To the person sending us the "ext (fourth) In order {hat Post . Ma8ters> L(>cal A t3 

greatest number, as above, we will give I If 1LLN l f ■ , , , & , 

DOLLARS in Books or Implements. and ma >' have afa,r and e ? u chanc , e 10 ob ' 

5th. To the person sending the-next (fifth) tarn the Premiums yieaher traveling agents, post- 
, 1 , s ... ,, riders, residents ot Rochester nor etta booksellers 

greatest number, as above, we will give TEN • , , , • J a . r „, J ™ Vu 

i ado- i 6 are included in our oner. |We mav offer other 

DOLLARS m Books or Implements. . , . , L ,, 3 

r .rp , . e ,. ., prizes to persons here excluded.] 

bth. 1 o each of the tour persons sending us the 1 r J 

! next (6th, 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we Tlie undersigned was the first agricultural pub- 
will give THREE DOLLARS iu Books or Im- hsher who offered premiums in this manner—and 
plkmknts. the same course having since been adopted and 

[The Books to be such as may be preferred by continued by many of his cotemporaries, is con- 
the person entitled—either Agricultural, Scientific, I elusive evidence of its utility in compensating to 
Religious, School or Miscellaneous works.] some extent the friends of agricultural publications 

We sh ill keen a correct account of the for their £ e . ne . r0U8 and valuable assistance. And, 
,**7. , P . ‘ a . , without claiming any patent-right, he will endeavor 

subscribers sent U3 by each person. After the . . • . & •’ ,, f , ... . . 

c . ~ ... , r to keep in advance of all others, by ottering the 

first ot March, we will publish, as often as once a l . , , , ,, . ’ : s 

, iti c . c • • i .• most liberal and valuable premiums. Afterperus- 

month, until July, a list e f the principal competi- .. . , . 1 , 

, ,, , .. , r , , y. mg the above, and considering the limited age and 

tors in the order m which they may stand—giving ■ , .• NT v i ® • 6 . , 

. i. l ' • i .u circulation ot the New-Yorker m comparison with 

the name of the person who has obtained the , . ■, , , ... • ,/ , 

, , , ... . j v . n the long established monthly agricultural papers, 

greatest number at the head, &c.,—so that all may f . - , 6 . . r ‘ * 

r . e a ,. , • thoseinterestedwillseeataglancethatourpropo- 

know the prospect of success, and act according y. ... • a a a\ . ,7 , . \ r 

ti, r . r t J sition is decidedly the most liberal yet offered. 

I he premiums will be announced as soon alter J : 

the 1st of July as possible—probably the second HW* Specimen numbers. Prospectuses. See., 
week. " furnished free to ail competitors or others who may 

- be disposed to lend their kind offices in behalf of 

Still Another Liberal Prize ! the Rural Nkw-Yorkkr. 

We will give a Premium of TEN DOLLARS Address to D. D. T. MOORE* 

iu CASH, to the person who sends us the greatest December 1, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 




































































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



old scythes—about the corner of his eyes, likeness by lamenting friends is considered 


that had a ceiling-ward look; a look, more- very perfect In one place I am giving 


[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


over, of self-satisfaction. He was very so- away quartern loaves—in another I have 
berly dressed in black—very soberly; and taken off my own coat, and am serenely of- 


itntor. Corner. 


then his white neckerchief was white and I fering the garment to a beggar, and the third,” 


I see — I see it through the mist of years, 
With its vine-clad porch as of yore ; 
Where the woodbines creep. 

And sweet flowers sleep ; 

Oh ! home shall I see thee no more ? 


pure as snow-wreath. 


“ I recollect Good as a picture to look 


Mrs. Atkins thought she recognised in at it—I saw it with Tom and the children 
the miniature man a well-known face; one one Sunday. Then we could get a walk 


And there is the bridge — the grass-grown bridge 
O’er the rippling streamlet thrown, 

Where the tiny fish lave 
’Neath the sparkling wave, 

Of the brook that’s near my home. 


Nothing is near to disturb the repose 
That has settled on every thing there ; 
And the grass has grown tall 
As the old stone wall 
That encircled the cottage so dear. 


of those countenances that, like a royal face on a Sunday; and now it’s no walk, but for- 
•upon a shilling, is the property of every- ever stitch. La, bless me! and that’s you 
body who can possess it. She had seen a in that monument! Well, I never !”ejacu- 
piclure of The Poor Man’s Friend, and— lated Mrs. Atkins. “And now I recollect 
no, it could not be he; it was impossible— what alotof tine stuff'there’s writ aboutyou.” 
nevertheless, the face of the mannikin was “ Don’t name it, madam,” said the little 
wonderously like that flesh-and-blood good- man, hastily, “ even as I am, my cheek 
ness. tingles to think of it And when I reflect”— 

And the lijtle gentleman, though some- “ Never mind reflections,” cried the tai- 


SFBXNG, 

Died July- 29, 1843. 

On brute and monarch Death alike will call, 

Dogs have their day, and Spring hath had his fall; 
Doctors by barking. Lawyers, biting, thrive. 

Spring could do both, both could not make him live. 

From human puppies he had gifts apart. 

They, heartless souls, and he, a soulless heart; 
They, doomed to future life, meet death with fear, 
But he, more happy, sleeps forever here. 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but soarch will find it out.” 


ENIGMA, 


NICKS FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


The January “ issoo” of the Knickerbock¬ 
er Magazine contains many “ anecdottles ” 


Ah ! ruin, deep ruin is reigning there, 

In the home that once echoed with glee ; 
And the merry feet 
That bounded so fleet 
Are now wandering far from me. 


what uneasily, sat among a spiig of Christ- lor’s wife, with decreasing deference towards that would delight our fun-loving readers 
mas holly that was upon the mantel-piece; her visitor, “but come to the story at once. Witness the annexed crumbs from the edi- 
sat, and with his best pains, looked secure How did you get m my thimble , , , 


They have passed away — they have passed away, 
Those loving and loved one’s of yore; 

Like sweet spring flowers, 

And childhood’s hours, 

They have gone to return no more. 

Rochester, 1851. Nonpariel. 


amid his bower of spikes. “ That was my sentence—that was my 

“ Hadn’t you better take a chair, sir, or dreadful punishment,” cried the little man. 
this stool?” said Mrs. Atkins, as she passed “ Punishment!” echoed Mrs. Atkins.- 
her apron over a three-legged piece of deal, <£ ^ eb > to be 6ure > little 
—“ you’ll be more comfortable, sir.” have cramped you territ 

“Thank you,” said the little man; his droll, I never felt you.” 
face puckered as he spoke, and shifting un- ^ ^^t you ev< 


tor’s table: 

Do you know that there are some people 
who can never say a plain thing in a plain 


“ Well, to be sure, little as you are, it must ^ They must mince and mouth, and 
have cramped you terrible. And what’s so a d°pt the “ high faluting ” style in every- 


oll, I never felt you.” thing they do or speak. Of such was the 

“ But I felt you—every stitch,” said the °^ d maid whom Ollapod encountered on a 

... . J ’ . _t'Xl_1 i. V. i. icTYU_ _ "XT 1 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 5, 9, 26, 13 is a metal. 

My 2, 3, 20 is a kind of meat. 

My 1, 26, 23 is a domestic animal. 

My 4, 26, 23 is a mischievous animal. 

My 13, 21 is a note in music. 

My 18, 22,1, 12 is the name of a female. 

My 28, 26, 25, 17 is a kind of food. 

My 27, 15, 3, 5 is an amphibious animal. 

My 6, 19, 9 is part of the body. 

My 25, 3, 23 is used on the floor. 

My 24, 21, 22, 7, 15 is what people live in. 

My 11, 6, 13 is a color. 

My 8, 26, 23 is worn on the head. 

My 28, 26, 17 is the juice of trees. 

My 13, 6, 6, 11 is an animal. 

My 16,14, 15, 10 is a kind of bird. 

My whole is the author's name and place of resi¬ 
dence. 

[O 3 Answer next week. 


Siye Skrtcl) (Wk. 


ENIGMA. 


THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND; 

OE, A THIMBLE-FULL OF ROMANCE. 


“Poor creatures!” cried Mrs. Atkins, “it the last da } 7 of life about the duties of thera ^phly spoken of. As a cataract, 
must be a strait lodging, goodness knows, the rich, and the rights of the poor—altho’ merely, their reputation was good. “Isnt 
I never heard of such a thing.” now and then, for the look of the thing, my lhat tb e ndge-road, where that stage is 

“Benighted, darkened being!” cried the name sparkled in a guinea subscription Tor S 01 n g- asked another passenger of the 
little man in black; “miserable, forlorn per- a Home for the Houseless, or some such same benign maiden-lady, pointing to a 
son!” he continued, as though from a plat- P ublic benevolence, I would buy —buy coach on an adjacent turnpike. “Oh, no; 


Oh, no; 


The tailor’s wife had stitched since five , orm ’ , 

in the morning. It was now noon—the day az ™ kettles . ’ 

after Christmas day, and there really was JN ever, sir, 
something for dinner. The tailor was from g rea ^ humility. 


wu . AA.^ t/UUUUUUU, ao UI1UUMJI uuill cl Ulcll- 1 -- 7 -- J - J 1 7 7 1 .1 , .! 

form; “did you never hear of Solomon’s where I might—I would buy cheap. Every on, me, no; oh, that were the ridge- 

. - J it • i i • , mini which rhov hnrt ctriy-lron unnn Ihn hill 


brazen kettles? 1 ’ shilling saved I considered as a new victory road wb ich they had stricken upon the hill, 

“ Never, sir,” said the tailor’s wife, with over th e extravagance of trade. It was not °’ er which the dnver had just riz as we 
great humility. for me to inquire about wages—it was no come past; A friend mentioned to us a 

° “ Know, then, that Solomon has at this P art of m y economy to be assured that the “ omen J a S° a similar specimen of aftecta- 
momenta thousand brazen kettles at the journeyman could get his shoulder of mut- tion and pseudo-sentiment m a medical stu- 


homp _fhp children wprp nut but it wac ivnow, men, mat fcoiomon nas at tills r u “v LV, uc 1 .MU 1 CU t uai Rii; 

r 

PH-y. confined for „„ ,, t £ potatoes!” 

-a very handsome waUtcoat of sky-blue A^d “.S uSS 

might be, with the zodiac, (the border was as ! n b^en kettles, so”—and the little man t0 ' Jci sure wehada bit of beef yes- 

so strangely beautiful)—clapt her thimble S 1 g bed heavily “ so m brass thimbles.” “T^arpd not if vnn "and suph ac vnu livpd 

on the mantel-Diece.and hurried to the cun- “ I don’t understand a word of it,” said _ ... ... , 1 i ° ^ 


tion and pseudo-sentiment in 9 , medical stu¬ 
dent, sojourning at that time in the beauti¬ 
ful “ City of EJms.” He was spending an 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 1, 14,16, 27,19, 12, 18 is a State. 

My 2, 17, 26, 19, 21, 4 is n territory. 

My 23, 26, 25, 23 14, 17 is often used on food. 

My 11. ", 8, 13, 26, 27 is a kind of gum. 

My 10, 20, 22 is a cape in the United States. 

My 14, 17, 12, 26 is a lake in North America, 

My 3, 5, 22, 12, 6, 20, 4 is a county in Vermont. 
My 9, 7 23, 25, 14, 11 is what we should not wish 
to do without. 

My 4, 12, 24, 19, 3, 27, 24 is a cataract in America. 

My whole is what every one should do, if they 
have not already done it. 

O’ Answer next week. 


ENIGMA. 


of culinary marvels of Mahomet’s Paradise. * n lbe <zummer time,” when one or two 
“ Well, to be sure, we had a bit of beef yes- perambulating, amatory cats, in a neighbor- 
terday, but before then—” bl g I ard ’ sa t U P an awiul catterwauling.— 

“ I cared not if you, and such as you lived ^ be student, anxious to “ improve the occa- 


to the taiiors’s wife a brighter time, and a over ana almost unconsciously- brought the * } ? economv of cost defied com- pensively, and with a manner replete with 

fuller table for the time to come. thimble to her nose. But it did not smell p e ^j on >> ^ ' benevolent meaning, remarked: “Those 

Atkins had gone to make inquiry about sulphur—the thimble was the thimble it 1 „ Mq ‘ e ghame fcr „ gaid the tai]or > s strains, which are so discordant and disa- 

a ship that was to sail for the other side of was before. ^ „ T ]ki 0 f waistcoats what do vou g reeab le to our ears, may perhaps to the 

the world; and though he had not at that “ ten y ears have 1 kved in that thim- t} ; k j , f ° h . quadrupeds themselves, be the expression 

time a single piece of Queen Victoria’s mint- bk. Ten years,” cried the Me mae-end answered 11he mLikin oftheewe. .. 

ed gold to purchase a passage for himself **»■ Atk ms stared now at her visitor, and „ for j ^ it is _oh, I know the sort be “'but 


“Starvation!” answered the mannikin, i be su eetest en^dearment! ’ 


expression 
And it may 


“ for I see, ibie as it is—oh, I kuow the sprt be bu ^ tbe y v< 7 an odd Y a 7 sbow jng 


and family, he nevertheless would learn all now took another look at the thimble; and f _l see it is one o’ the dories h ~ the quarrelsome, spitting, hissing, 

Urtv nartienlore rvf orvrl noMCmr,, tllPIl sllfi COliraO'Pmislv thriTSf. llPV t.IlImKt OIMUOgHW i SCC U IS One OI ICC glOHCS _ 1 » 1 t)» 


the particulars of cost and necessary prepa- then she courageously thrust her thimble f - ° f , , ■ f s * • • ' c . “critters!” 

Tt wnc n L, ItJl/ull fino-er into the familiar brass, and nodrl° f P nme C0S that . competition.^ A 


Come yc riddling, rhyming fellows, 
Come and hear a flimsy tale, 

Stir the lire, expand the bellows, 

Puff away and w arm the ale. 

Heat and motion both produce me. 

On the surface I am found; 

Yet so worthless all refuse me, 

And dismiss me to the ground. 

Where the brooks are swelled to rivers, 
Where the waving billows roll, 
Where the wind the topsail shivers, 
There I’m found from pole to pole. 
Yet so useless all reject me, 

Though I'm reckoned wondrous fair, 
Peace and quiet both dispel me, 

And I vanish into air. 

(nr Answer next week. 


ration. It was a whim, he knew, for all finger into the familiar brass, and nodded u . 

that; it was a whim that controlled him be- at the little man among the holly, as much SI » 


“ Not long since,” writes an old friend 
and correspondent, “ as I was returning 
from Buffalo, I was amused, while the cars 
made a momentary stop, at a demonstration 


CHARADE. 


wicu, ii was ix wunil tutu, uuuuuueu iiuii ue- liiuon M ” ^11 * _ • 1 i ' --— —- -**^* xv * 

yond his powers of self-argument, had he as to say— « Wnw nnrikhpd a-Vpd ° an( ^ corres P on( ient, as I was returning 

tried to exercise them. “Now you are well got rid of, I’ll take • afi ked Mrs. Atkms. f rom Buffalo, I was amused, while the cars 

And all alone, Mrs. Atkins spread the ta- you shan’t get in again.” 1 \ P' raade a n50mentai 7 st 0 P> at a demonstration 

ble. There was a piece of beef left, and a The little roan seemed to understand the ; T ! tlie “ ti e wliere * ore made by a crazy man, on lus way to the 

small piece of plum-pudding; and still the threat of the look, for he said, with a lan- a !? )n '"V 'i 1 f US e T n , n ' AV ’ State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. He was 

pudding remained small, although Mrs. At- guid smile- ^ h th i r Standin S ° n the track ’ in fr0nt ° f tlie ‘ iron 

kins turned the plate that contained it round “ It’s no matter, now: my ten years are all i nS w ?° m f nt hoi ^ e ‘ You tblnk y ou are something!’ he 

and round half-a-dozen times, and took half- U P—my time’s out to day. All I have now + 1 . V. °* CSS .i' ian en sai J; looking wildly at the locomotive, and 


A weight and half a league combined, 
Will quickly bring to view. 

What’s in a windy cave confined, 

And yet a rambler too. 
inF Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C., IN NO 54. 


kins turned the plate that contained it round 
and round half-a-dozen times, and took half- 
a-dozen side-long looks at it, as tho’ endeav¬ 
oring to behold it in the most improved light. 
But pudding is not to be thus magnified. 


w o VUU V*C*y. -AX 1 JL J. nav J1U w xl 1 1 11 ? -O - J - -WWW-- W,- 

to do is to confess my past sins and the suf- thousa " d m< r n and women—excellent per- asuming a boxing attitude; ‘but look o’ here: 
ferings they purchased me, and then I pass soa s when alive; the very pin Rol goodness, i can whip you! I’ve flogged the fiery 

to peace. I’ve paid the penalty of my sel- Wlt 1 dellcate wblte satin feelings, as one bulls of Bashan, and broken their horns off! 
r i v 1 ■ , r , / J mav sav. ten thousand snints condemned for a — u a n _ i.- xi; _ j 


Ans. to Geographical Enigma.— Orange Co. Ag¬ 
ricultural Society. 


Ans. to Historical Enigma.— Cleopatra’s Nee¬ 
dle. 


4U UUUUUJP lb I1UU LVJ Ul LJU Ub UiairmilliU. j- »^ l v Uiy OU" X al j • *, j f. - ' -7-----—w- - • 

The table laid. Mrs. Atkins thought she febness. and my unquiet ghost will cease to “YrSn Swi” ^ 


would execute a few more stitches, filling haunt your brazen thimble.” 


up the time until Atkins and the children «A ghost!” cried Urn Atkins " Well, «I n thimbles,” repeated the miniature of J out 'of you Vyou"Yld ' cookinoatwe 
As Mrs. Atkins approached the I never thought I could be so bold to a the departed Poor Man's Friend. "And Ms”" 7 cocking stove 

iror'O sivrrurtnirtfY nor iinnroro 1 ou-ordo rrI,o.-f II..t 1 1-.>. ♦ V.^7..., —... 1 . 1 . _ to/tt rto . 


a certain time to be imprisoned in thimbles.” smoking, like a blackguard in a bar-room; 
“In thimbles.’ exclaimed the tailors wife, jest jump to me, and I'll take the conceit 


mantel-piece, extending her fingers towards ghost But then, to be sure, you’re such their prison is far worse than the brazen 
the thimble, the thimble — ol its own mo- a very little one. What was your name ?” in iJoio m o„ _m 


Ans. to Grammatical Enigma. —Gen. Worth. 
Ans. to Problem.—Fifteen apples—leaving eight 
at the first, four at the second, and two at the third 
gate—having one left. Havn’t I won the gal ? 

3. B. F. 

First Riddle unanswered. 

Ans. to second Riddle.—A Mouse in a Library. 


- . . i . , ., , y? ur name • dungeon in which Solomon shuts up his you tell, particularly, madam, why 

tion—fell over upon its side, with one d.s- “ Never mind,” said the sma1 man. «I g eni ? ; for the y, at ] east> are rot mocked with tins is very good ? It is good, whether yoh 
Unci, prolonged sound, as from a silver bell; was called The Poor Man's Friend. And open cell-with a promise of liberty never cm tell or no: “The Fro?t spirit wooed Ld 

Mrfl At rinQ’ i.himh p hxr fhp waxr Imino- rtf T nnn foil trrvn Mkc AiEmn ihni- T , A J 1 


Mrs. Atkins thimble, by the way, being of I can tell you, Mrs. Atkins, that I have paid un til the appointed time be come, to be ob- would marry a sweet Flower. He said to 
no such precious metal, but of working-day pretty sharply for the vanity and vexation taineq. Kow the victims of the thimble the Flower, ‘ Wilt thou?' and the Flower 
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brass. Mrs. Atkins drew back her fingers of the title.” 
from the thimble as from a nettle, when the “ That is, ’ 


rm l - T . . may not budge. They have employed the 

Tnat is, I suppose, answered the spir- cheapest thimble when alive, and the cheap- 

f little woman, “vnn wasn’t Lib fi-ierwt tit ... ,1 • 1 i - r .i • ■ . 1 


wilt’-ed.” 


Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2<1 floor,] 
comer of State and Buffalo sts. 


thimble—self-moved-rolled off the man- ited little woman, “you wasn’t his friend at est thimble is for a time their nunishment 
tel-pieee and fell upon the hearth. And all ? Only the name like ?” I - ' • - - ? • - P umsl '™n‘ 


CONUNDRUMS. 


then, to tlie astonishment and terror of Mrs. I “Listento my story,” said the little gen- I ^eh^gbufhowXthL^TonJy™* 

AtKinf; xv no ftfrnnurp in g^tt pnnIH -nni of tlnmon ofrom oUiffi*-*™. ..x. .° . . , oJ. J 


We know not the author of the following 
excruciating puns; but as enemies to mob 


Atkins, who, strange to say could not at tleman, again shifting himself among the ‘ “That’s just about the time—not quite- f xcruciatl + n S P un / : but ^ enemies to mob 
that moment scream, though m no former holly leaves. “ I was, when alive and p om a!K j q j iave wor ] ie( j f or _» 1 iaw > we tru «b for the sake of the public 


' accident had she failed, when otherwise de- enjoying my proper stature, I was a man of « p 
tormined—then, from the thimble began to exceeding wealth. Rich indeed was I, and 
pour forth, in small, quick puffs, smoke of as everybody thought—and at last I got tured 
silvery clearness. Mrs. Atkins dropt in her myself to think so too—very good, very « j. 
chair, and sat with her eyes upon the thim- benevolent, very pious. Indeed, I had the s ] iarp 
ble, still puffing a shining vapor—puffing habit of talking so much about the duties ' v 


“ For my tailor that was,” said the man- 
;in. “ How, for the time, have you tor- 


peace, that the wretch has “left town.” It 
is difficult to conceive of a human brain 
that could perpetrate anything more villain¬ 
ous than the toUov. 'no-; 

Why was the hero of New Orleans like 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that tlie postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 


“I—I couldn’t do it,” cried Mrs. Atkins, ,, ‘ . . ' ' , T _ . ... 

sharply '^ HY was bero °* ^ ew Orleans like 

“ You couldn’t help it—’twas your duty the P ork but ? ers ? Because he was death 

■» « . rm 1 ^ . * I nn I'/i n L'o'it n n n 'syi 


and puffing, until, in a few minutes, the of the rich to the poor that, for the life of anf i mv f a <« Thus^for pvorv CtitoL on Packing ham. 
room was filled as with a cloud, and every me, I never could find sufficient time to per- took , I felt your needle-head go clean into What kind of 


object enveloped in it, save the small brass form them. Neverthless, I could not for- wha t see med mv flesh And mv sense of sneeze? Tissue. 

thimKlo that rrliHoT-nrl UL- 0 o orm.L I. ™ .. . ... SCLmeU Hiy IltSIl. Alia my SeUSe OI . 


paper most resembles a 


thimble that glitter ed like a speck upon the bear to talk it was so pleasant, so easy too; feeling was sharpened into spiritual suffer- j Why is a carving knife like a pig’s tail ? 
hearth. In the midst of her terror, Mrs. and with no other effort, it made me a name 1 • - - - 1 - 


Atkins thought of her little bit of beef and that smelt among my particular friends like 
fragmentary pudding—but they were lost a nice ointment,” 


For fourteen hours a day have I felt Because it is flourished over a ham. 


—incessantly felt—the punctures of the tor- Why is a man pulling up his shirt-collar 


to her sight, muffled up in one white cloud 
that possessed the apartment. 


“ The more shame for you,” said Mrs. 
Atkins. “To get a good name, and live 


menting steel. Hundreds of thousands of like Haman ? Because he is after Mordecai. 
little daggers piercing me through and [more Dickey.] 


through, and with every stitch a jerk that 


After some minutes, the cloud cleared upon it and do nothing for it; why it’s seemed to snatch at every nerve.” 

r Oi 7 G mrhr vnl hnrr f lm in _1 1_ . _ J 


away, slowly rolling itself up in the chim- worse than coining—yes, passing bad money 


ney, and Mrs. Atkins’ brass thimble lay, is nothing to it” 


like any other two-penny implement, upon “Very true, Mrs. Atkins,” answered the 


the hearth. The same well-worn thimble unruffled mannikin. “ Very true. 


— the same familiar commonplace that for 
many aday had armed herserapstress finger. 


“Mercy on us!” cried the tailors wife. 
“Ay, mercy on us,” said the little man. “But 
we ask mercy in vain, who have had no mercy 
on others. Live and let starve was my in- 


Why is the author of the pleasures of the 
Imagination like the colic ? Because he’s 
Ache-inside. 


Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — $1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ®5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for $10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty Copies 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals, 
at tlie same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at the same rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
tlie paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers aud Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement— are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the Nkw-Yoricur. 

O’’" Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 


there s a deal of brassy character passed lor ner creed; it’s a wicked religion, Mrs. At 


A Comparison.— A friend of ours, while 
telling of his travels, spoke of a farmer who 
had lost a favorite cow, which had been 


4 1 * , 1 T, "j --' --- 7 -- iVDH E* HUOIHO Wf Tj lUOll XJtlU. UUUU 

“ How do vnn do Mr- A tl-inB 9 » B-rid o ° S ° U11( ? "? ht enou g h kins, and carries its after-punishment. And brought up by hand with the utmost atten- 

voice Cm Ve m-intol rik, M p0n f, ■ ? * T ’ V T • ’ de P end u l ,on the y who ' withont care for After narraUng the virtues of the de- 

Ira!.- 7“i , , Mrs Atkins, when the angels come to ring the comforts, the necessities of the workers, parted cow, he would up his eulogv by 

Mrs. Atkms lumped round with the short- it It won’t do. ma’am.” l ._a _i. i- ’ F . U Y 


Mrs. Atkins jumped round with the short- it. It won’t do, ma’am.’ 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in tlie New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for tlie first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings, &x., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


est of jumps, 
tleman- 


She looked and saw a £> - en- 


will have only the cheapest work, big as saying—“ She was as handsome as a school 


I 


“I should say noV ? replied the tailor’s their names may sound, and large as their marm.” 

ifp with wnman u riPPiGinn • .i ^ 1 i 


Well, he was the strangest of gentlemen, 


wife, with womanly decision. 

“ And so I found. It is now, madam, ten 


presence in the world may be, their souls 
dwell in a thimble.” 


A man in Michigan, not long since, com- 


ii •.i,*-' . 7 7 uvrcii in a uuuiuiv. -n. mao m iuilib'' ewi, nut juiij 7 oiiiuu, uuin- 

an le s magebt position. But years ago since I died. If you doubt me, And here the little man vanished, and mitted suicide by drowning. As the body 

WP Wll I t.o i I nvnr\r ti Hip wn InouT ohnuf tnl-A _ 4. _ rm_ _ _ ’ . _ J _ o ... J 


*11 , II A ,*.,1 1 , . , . , J 7 nuic tile iitbiC Iiicili vaui&ueu, auu nnttcu ouiuiuu uy uiu vyijiijl;. uiu uuuy 

if e e ^ c ' now a bout him. take your way to the cemetery. There, the Dutch clock struck 12 j and Atkins with a could not be found the coroner held an in- 

. a f U1 .? + y ai ors measure, the gen- madam, you will see my monument. There brightened face, with a child in either hand, quest on his hat and jacket found on the 

man s s <. ure mig aye eenn out six is no mistaking it—’tis such a handsome and two following, came home to dinner.— bank of the lake. Verdict, “found empty.’’ 

f gentleman with a very clean thing, with work enough in it to have kept Now whet her Mrs. Atkins did, or did not, - 

«nd lofty look, his ban an iron grey, with the sculptor and his family for a twelve- tell to her husband her interview with the Young ladies are like arrows—they are 

a lew wisdom scratches made with an iron month. I am there, madam, m alio relievo mannikin, is not here or elsewhere the ad i n a quiver when the beaus come, and 

pen the sort of pen made out of Time’s in four compartments; and in all four my business of Red Riding Hood. can’t go off without them. 


jy* This number of the Rural New-Yorker will be ( 
sent to many farmers and others who are not subscribers, c 
in tlie belief that its objects and character will meet their < 
approval. We respectfully ask all who thus receive the pa- S 
per, to lend their kind offices toward giving it a general in- ) 
Reduction in their respective localities. We print several ) 
thousand extra copies, and can therefore supply the first ) 
number to all who desire to commence with the year and ) 
volume. ( 



We can recommend nothing better, in ita way, 
to farmers; or to farmers’ good wives; or to all 
young ladies who ever expect to become good wives; 
or to any and all, of whatever sex or age, engaged 
in rural, economical, and industrial pursuits, than 
the Rural New-Yorker, published at Rochester. N. Y., 
at $2 a year. — Mich. Christian Herald. 
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FARMING IN NORTHERN ONEIDA-AGAIN. 


principles of the sewer water which science 
has decided to be the most valuable for the 
purposes of manure.” 

These facts show the remarkable absorb¬ 
ent power of the soil—equal to retaining 
three tons of ammonia upon ten inches 
depth of the surface of an acre, which is 
more than twenty times the amount usually 
applied or needed. It also retains these 
manurial constituents—having such an af¬ 
finity for them, that, according to experi¬ 
ments made, “ pure water may be poured 
through the soil so charged without dissolv¬ 
ing out these substances, which are other¬ 
wise extremely soluble.” 

The above furnishes some valuable hints 
of the best means of making and applying 
manure—some valuable principles which 
our intelligent farming friends may profita¬ 
bly work out in practice. 


It has been thought by some of our Oneida 
farmers that Boonville was the poorest ag¬ 
ricultural town in the county, but I believe 
the time will soon come when it will rank 
among the best Yours, &c., 

M. P. Jackson. 

Boonville, Oneida Co., N. Y., Jan., 1931. 


Situation, Soil, Water and Timber—Clearing 
Land, ike first crops of Oats and Wheat- 
Present Farm, and Stock—Autumn Plowing — 
Product and Expense Account for 1850. 

My farm is four miles south of the vil¬ 
lage of Boonville, in the town of that name, 
and one mile from the Black River Canal, 
and plank road, on the way to Rome ; and 
on the southern slope of the height of land 
descending in that direction. The soil is a 
slate and gravel muck-loam, and the stone 
of the hard-head description. It is well 
watered with durable springs, supplying 
every lot, and the timber is of good kinds 
and quality. We have maple, beech and 
birch, white-ash, butternut and basswood, 
suitable for wood, fencing and lumber. 

My farm is adapted to grain as well as 
grass, so that I raise wheat and other grains 
for thy own use, and some to sell. In 
1843-4, I had one hundred acres cleared, 
paying $14 per acre and the ashes, and 
fencing it myself. I saved from it, for rails, 
lumber, &c., 200 white-ash trees, and 50 
each of butternut and basswood. In Oct., 
when clearing, with a hand and two teams 
I harrowed the first 50 acres thoroughly 
twice over. It took us one week to do it, 
besides the chore of milking 10 cows a 
piece, night and morning. The spring fol¬ 
lowing as soon as the snow was oft’ I sowed 
16 acres to wheat—the bald Italian variety 
—one bushel and a peck to the acre. The 
other 34 acres were sown to oats. 

The wheat yielded 23-J bushels per acre, 
and sold for $1 per bushel, amounting for 
the 16 acres to $376,00. The oats yielded 
69-5- bushels per acre, and sold for 25 cents 
per bushel, amounting for the 34 acres to 
$590,75,—making a total of $906,75. 

The crop on the other fifty acres the sec- 
,ond year, was equally valuable. This, I 
am told, was the first wheat ever raised for 
market in Boonville. The first tub of but¬ 
ter was sold in 1826. 

My farm now comprises 562 acres. I 
was set out from the parent tree by my 
father, Wm. Jackson, of Fairfield, Herki¬ 
mer Co., with 200 acres—89 acres under 
improvement—and some knowledge of prac¬ 
tical farming. For the rest of my farm I 
have paid from $5 to $16 per acre, and have 
now 250 acres in cultivation. I summered 
60 cows, 17 head of young cattle, 6 horses 
and 20 sheep. I have made 400 lbs. of 
cheese from each cow, and sold it for $6-.} 
per hundred, and have made butter enough 
for family use. I have cut hay enough to 
winter all my stock, and raised wheat and 
other kinds of grain for farm consumption. 

I do about all of my plowing in the fall, 
and get out my manure then, putting from 
10 to 20 loads to the acre. My meadow 
land yields from 2% to 3 tons of hay per 
acre. 

The products of my farm for 1850, may 
be summed, up as follows: 

Value of cheese from 60 cows,.$1,560 00 

164 tons of hay at $7 per ton,. 1,148 00 

80 bushels of wheat at$l,. 80 00 

600 “ Oats, “ 30 cts... 180 00 

100 “ Barley, “ 50 “ .. 50 00 

20 “ Rye, “ 75 “ .. 15 00 

50 “ Potatoes, 50 “ .. 25 00 

1,698 pounds pork at 5 cents,. 84 90 

50 Calf-skins at 50 cents,. 25 00 


NUMBER II. 


Before 1 proceed to speak or. the differ¬ 
ent plans proposed by others, I will give an 
account of my experiments, expecting and 
wishing my own fence to pass the severest 
criticism—for I have no desire to recom¬ 
mend a new project which shall eventually 
prove a failure. 

I commenced building wire fence in 1848 
—at first putting up only 8 rods, which was 
extended to 24 during the season. The 
next summer I put up 24 rods more.— 
These two lines were on each side of a 
lane extending from my dwelling to the 
highway, and were much exposed by rea¬ 
son of cattle rushing up so narrow a road. 
Of these fences I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

The last summer I built 25 rods, of fence 
in the interior of my farm and not exposed 
to anything but my own stock. Large ce¬ 
dar posts were set at the distance of 60 
feet apart—the two outside posts being 
braced with a cedar pole 12 feet long, the 
one end of which was against a large stone, 
the other against the top of the post Slats 
of white oak, 1-jJ inches wide by -f inch 
thick, were placed every 10 feet between 
the posts, and No. 10 wire was run through 
each of these posts and slats, the length of 
the fence. The upper wire being 4 feet 
from the ground—the 2d wire 10 inches 
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LIME AS A MANURE. I 

Mr. Moore :—From my experience with < 
lime as a fertilizer on most soils, I am dis- < 
posed to reject it entirely. I have used it \ 
on light, sandy and loamy land in all shapes, | 
air-slaked and quick, old refuse mortar, \ 
and made from oyster shells, without re- < 
alizing any benefit. A land in the middle <j 
of several fields was dressed with it without \ 
showing any indications of increased crops, \ 
or luxuriance of foliage, for a series of years, j 
The only soils that I have observed ben • > 

efited by its use, are the stiff unctous clays. ; 
It seems to render them more friable and ■’ 
pervious to water, and in some measure to $ 
act as a stimulant and fertilizer. 

I am disposed to think that the soils of ] 
the west are fully charged with the neces- \ 
sary quantity of lime to produce all of those \ 
crops, that analysis shows require that ar- \ 
tide as constituent, and it may be cuitiva \ 
ted for hundreds of years before it will be ^ 
exhausted, as the wheat lands of England < 
are—where the liming of the land, is as ) 
important an item in the lease, as the pay - ) 
ment of the rent; in fact, there the grain < 
and grass crops cannot be profitably pro- ? 
duced without it. ) 

Writers on the subject say that its use < 
with putrescent manures has a very injuri- > 
ous effect, and I am convinced of its truth, > 
for all the salts and acids have such an at- > 
traction — such a chemical affinity and - 
election for lime, as to give up these in < 
combination with all other constituents, and - 
combine with it; forming, in most cases, a s 
soluble salt, which the rains dissolve and ) 
carry off, and liberating the gases, which ) 
are dissipated in the air. If its use can be > 
tolerated in forming composts in any case, \ 
it must be in old and well rotted vegetable j 
or yard manures, and effete bog and. peat \ 
bottoms. s 

Lime is very sparingly soluble in water, j 
only one part being capable of dissolving in ) 
about five hundred of pure water, but as ) 
water becomes charged with carbonic acid ) 
before it is a proper material for entering } 
the roots of vegetables and forming sap, its \ 
ability to dissolve lime is greatly increased. ] 
Lime in its quick or caustic state, ab l 
sorbs water from the atmosphere, slacks, < 
attracts carbonic acid, and finally becomes a ] 
hydrate of lime, and has lost its property of > 
forming mortar, becoming of the nature of \ 
chalk. | 

It is one of the mineral alkalies, and may ; 
be an important agent in the solution, of < 
silex or flint, so abundantly displayed i:n the < 
coatings of ail the cereal grains and grasses ) 
That it is designed to perform an impor- ' 
tant part in vegetable vitality, there can be no \ 
doubt, yet it may well be questioned wheth- \ 
er a soil like ours, formed upon and out of i 
the sedimentary rocks, which, of a thickness ] 
of more than forty thousand feet, are nine \ 
tenths formed of lime, will need an artificial > 
application of this article for many and ) 

L. Manly. \ 


PROGRESS AND I^IPUOVIUIIINT. 


ABSORBENT POWER. OE SOILS. 

The British Agricultural Journals have 
lately been engaged in a controversy on the 
ownership of the honor of priority in dis¬ 
covering the power of the soil to absorb 
certain manurial elements, and some new 
facts in the science connected therewith.— 
It seems that Mr. H. S. Thompson and 
Prof. Wat, were engaged at the same time 
in experimenting in the matter;—but the 
honor may after all belong in this country, 
as Prof. Mapes of N. J., claims that both 
Mr. Teschmaker of Boston and himself, 
published articles on the subject before it 
attracted attention or experiment in Eng¬ 
land. But what most particularly interests 
our readers, are the facts which have been 
elicited. 

Mr. Thompson’s object was to ascertain 
the power of the soil to retain unimpaired 
in value, manures applied during the winter, 
and also its power to hold in suspension the 
fixed ammonia in barn-yard tanks and ma¬ 
nure heaps. 

Pie filtered through sandy loam, six inch¬ 
es in depth, 10 grains of sulphate of am¬ 
monia and 10 grains of sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia, both dissolved in distilled water, 
the one representing the ammoniacal mat¬ 
ter of the tank fixed by gypsum or sulphu¬ 
ric acid, and the other the free ammoniacal 
solutions of the decomposed vegetable and 
animal matter of the farm-yard,—and he 
found that after passing through this thin 
stratum of soil, only 2.4 grains of the sul¬ 
phate of ammonia resulted in the one case, 
and only 1.3 grains in the other. But, when 
an eight-inch stratum of the soil was used, 
the whole of the ammonia was retained.— 
Several other experiments were tried, to 
. the same point; and he arrived at the fol¬ 
lowing deductions:— 

H 1 . That clay soils might be manured a 
considerable time before sowing, without loss. 

“ 2 . That light shallow soils should not 
be manured long before sowing; should 
not be heavily manured one time; and the 
manure should be kept as near the surface 
as practicable, without leaving it uncovered. 

“ 8 . That it is desirable to deepen the 
cultivated soil of all light land, as it thus 
gives it a greater power of holding manure.” 

Prof. Way’s experiments were made 
partly, to ascertain the value of loamy soil 
as a deodorizer. With this view, “ lie sub¬ 
jected stinking tank water to filtration thro’ 
24 inches of a light loam, and the moisture 
at the foot of the tube was perfectly free 
from smell, and a mixture of this soil and 
white sand allowed the percolation of water 
through it quite clear and perfectly free 
from ammonia.” 

In an interesting experiment (detailed in 
the Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal) with 
the drainage of a London sewer, Prof. Way 
found that “ the ammonia is 


WILLIAMSON FARMERS’ CLUE. 


The writer was unexpectedly detained at 
Williamson Corners, one of the northern 
tier of towns in Wayne county, last evening 
for a couple of hours—and while there in 
waiting, was much gratified to observe 
the farmers gathering for the purpose of 
attending the regular weekly meeting of 
the Farmer’s Club of that town. Of course 
it afforded peculiar pleasure to drop into such 
a gathering, and listen to the discussion. 

The subject for discussion was “ The use, 
application and importance of Manures”— 
and I listened with exceeding pleasure, and 
no small degree of instruction, to the ex¬ 
perience and observation of the hard-fisted 
farmers of that prosperous town. I was 
surprised at the amount of interesting facts 
and experiments they brought to bear on 
the subject — giving us the clearest evi¬ 
dence that, for a series of years, they have 
been alive to the importance of the subject, 
and have been experimenting in various 
ways with liquid and solid barn yard and 
stable manure, ashes, lime, salt,green crops; 
the lienery and hog pen, and in fact the 
whole range of fertilizers was investigated 
with a clearness and truthfulness that would 
have done credit to the winter agricultural 
discussions in the capitol at Albany. I 
speak emphatically, but with deliberation. 
The discussions at Albany are often con¬ 
ducted by distinguished agriculturists, who 
are farming on a large scale, and often give 
in the results of their experiments at best 
but second handed; but these men knew 
and could tell with certainty all about the 
matter. 

Said one of the farmers present—“ We 
talk of 7 per cent interest for our money, 
but I can prove to my neighbor farmers 
that an intelligent, judicious and liberal ap¬ 
plication of manures will bring them a cer¬ 
tain income of seventy-seven per cent on 
the use of their money.” Ashes were spo- 


fence, making a ditch on each side and a 
ridge between up to the lower wire. This 
ridge was not so steep as to wash by rains 
nor heave by frosts. Each wire was strained 
by winding around a windlass 2 .]- inches in 
diameter and fastened by a rag wheel and 
dog in the usual manner. The fence was 
painted with coal tar and finished. 

The expense of building this fence, ex¬ 
clusive of the ditches and ridge, was fifty 
cents a rod—and it was done in the most 
substantial manner—and has never been 
broken, altered or fixed, or the wires 
loosened, since it was made. The fence di¬ 
vided a pasture from a field of oats and an 
orchard. In this pasture were kept horses, 
cattle, an'd hogs, and although the horses 
were very unruly, and made me much 
trouble in jumping other fences, neither 
they nor the cattle had any disposition to 
come near this fence. The ditch and ridrre 

O 

or bank of earth was a visible object so that 
when racing or frolicing they never run 
against the fence. Hogs would walk in the 
ditch, but as they could see no plunder on 
the other side of the fence, they remained 
content I have no hesitation in saying that 
cattle and horses after becoming acquainted 
with a wire fence on the farm where they 
have been reared, will always be restrained 
by it They appear to dislike the sound 
and the feeling of it Hogs have no such 
dread, and will crawl between the wires if 
they are not well strained. I think the 
ditch and bank of earth if well built, will 
form an effectual restraint to them. 

Of the expense of the ditches and bank 
I have said nothing. It will depend very 
much upon the soil and location. In some 


Expenses for the same, as follows 

One man for the year,. 

“ “ 10 months,. L 

“ boy 8 “ . . 

*• woman, 8 “ I 

Board-bill of the above,. II 

Extra help in having and harvesting, ! 
“ board-bill “ “ 

Farm utensils and repairs,. i 

Dairy expenses,. i 


many years to come. 

Orleans Co., 1850. 

Remarks. —The views and conclusion of 
of our correspondent are somewhat differ¬ 
ent from those generally prevailing—espe¬ 
cially among scientific writers. As the sub - 
ject is an important one, we shall be glad, to 
hear the opinions of other practical men, 
and trust they will communicate the results 
of their observation and experience ia the 


separated from 
the rest of the organic matter to the last 
fraction; the phosphoric acid is separated 
from its bases, and so is part of the sulphu¬ 
ric acid and all the potash; so that in fact 
the soil had selected and retained those very 


. $782 88 

I have omitted a statement of family 
expenses, and also enough to balance it, 
from the account of receipts and products. 



























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME. - (NO. 3.) 

Thomas .—Now father, there are two or 
three other things relating to the air, that I 
wish to inquire about. 

Father. —You must not assume that I 
know every thing, or that I can satisfac¬ 
torily explain all the secret and occult prin¬ 
ciples of nature. All effects are governed 
by certain and unchangeable laws, which 
are difficult for our limited capacities to 
discover. 

T. —No, I do not expect that you can; 
but still you have lived long enough, to 
have some opinions on the subject. 

F. —That is true, but they may be crude 
and unpkilosophical for all that. 

T. —What is the cause of the winds; from 
whence do they come and whither bound ? 
Often from a perfect calm, without any ap¬ 
parent change of temperature or disturbance 
of the elements, great winds arise from any 
quarter, without any rule or settled cause, 
that I can discover. 

F. — That is one of the most abstruse sub¬ 
jects in the whole arcana of nature’s phe¬ 
nomena. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” is a saying almost precluding in¬ 
quiry; but the cause of winds and currents 
of air, are supposed to be the result of sud¬ 
den rarefactions or condensations of the air 
in certain regions; in one case the air by 
expansion rises, and the surrounding and 
heavier masses rush in to supply and re¬ 
store the equilibrium of density, and in the 
other, to fill the vacuum created by con¬ 
traction. It is analogous in both cases to 
lifting a quantity of water from a vessel, the 
contiguous masses rush in to supply its , 
place. Air is as much a fluid substance as 
water, only more rare. 

T.— Yes, but did any one ever see that 
point to which the air was rushing from all 
quarters, to fill up this vacuum, or space ? 

F. —There can be no doubt of it. The 
result would be the ordinary whirlwinds, 
and if in one quarter the air was more 
dense and heavier than another, it would 
possess more power and drive the others— 
creating those great storms, and whirling- 
motions known as tornadoes. 

T. —I can conceive this to be the action 
in some cases, but is there a whirlwind as 
a starting point for every wind that arises? 

I have never witnessed one of any account. 

F.— No, I do not consider there is a 
necessity for such an action in all cases.— 
The equalizing currents may have forces so 
well balanced, that they neutralize each 
other, and a calm would be the consequence; 
or the preponderance so gentle as to create 
a current of no great or appreciable velocity. 

T. —Well, all this is not very satisfactory 
to my mind. I have never been in one of 
those points where the wind came from all 
directions. 

F. —You may have been, without notic¬ 
ing it; but this peculiar action is much more 
common in the warm climates than in ours. 

T.—l should like to have you explain 
why, if the medium surrounding this rare¬ 
fied space, or vacuum, in running merely by 
its own weight to supply the void, does not 
proceed steadily and uniformly like water, 
and not travel in gusts, and sudden extra¬ 
ordinary forces. 

A 7 —That is a subject that has often per¬ 
plexed me, and I can only account for it by 
supposing, that it is the rebounding of an 
elastic fluid like the air, (in which it differs 
, from water,) from the uneven surfaces of 
! the land, and the obstructions of hills and 
! forests, causing the inflection of the current?. 

; T. —Yes, but sometimes they are steady 

| and continuous, without gusts or whirls, or 
> lulls. 

\ F. —Well, it is the best explanation I can 

5 give. In corroboration of this view of the 
| causes of the fluctuations of the wind on 
) land, the steadiness of the gales on the ocean 
may be cited. 

! ■' T. — What causes those sudden rarefac¬ 

tions and displacements of air, that you 
suppose to be the cause of wind ? 

IP.—Heat and cold may both be the 
agents. Heat by causing it to rise into the 
higher regions; cold by condensing and 

i contracting large spaces into smaller com¬ 
pass. The absorption of moisture in the air, 
causing an enlargement of bulk, or its sud¬ 
den condensation in rain, would all destroy 
the equilibrium. I also suppose that the 
electrical state of the air exercises an ira- 
£ portant control over all its states and actions. 

i T. —Well, father, you have got into the 
electricities again, which I know nothing 
about—and, excuse me, I don’t believe ycu 
do. So, with your leave, I will read the 
Rural awhile. ♦ 


LETTER FROM SOMERSET COUNTY, PA. 






PORTRAIT OP A PURE SAXON RAH. 


SAXON SHEEP. 


[From Morrell’s American Shephard.] 

Thk following history of the introduction ^ 
of the Merinos into Saxony was written by 
the late Mr. Henry D Grove, of IIoosic,N. i 
Y., whose decease will long be lamented by 1 
those who knew his many private virtues, 
and by American agriculturists, who will not 1 
cease to pay the homage of gratitude to his * 
memory, for the enthusiastic enterprize and ^ 
zeal he continued to manifest to his latest mo- - 
ments to improve the fleece of his adopted • 
country. Mr. Grove says: 1 

“In the year 1764, the Elector of Saxony 
obtained, by special negotiation through his * 
ambassador, a grant from the King of Spain, 1 
for the purchase of one hundred ewes and 
one hundred rams, and a few surplus ones j 1 
to keep that number good in case any should ' 
die during the passage. Accordingly one j 
hundred and nineteen ewes and one hun¬ 
dred and ten rams were selected, principally ; 
from the Escurial flocks, then the king’s J 
private property, under the care and man¬ 
agement of the monks belonging to the 
I monastery of that name, and which were 
considered the finest sheep ot the kingdom. 
They were shipped at Cadiz, in the month 
of May, 1765, accompanied by two Span¬ 
iards to take care of them. Five rams and 
three ewes died on the passage; the re¬ 
mainder arrived safely at the Elector’s pri¬ 
vate domain at Stolpen. The Spanish shep¬ 
herds remained with, and took care of the 
flock till the middle of the following year, 
when they took their departure for Spain. 
During the time, however, they remained 
in Saxony, they instructed Saxon shepherds 
in the care and management of sheep. 

“In order the better to make this valua¬ 
ble acquisition benefit the country as much 
as possible, the Elector appointed a com¬ 
mission, to superintend and direct the gener¬ 
al concerns of the sheep establishment, whose 
particular duty it was made, to spread all 
the information they could obtain on the 
care and management of sheep beiore the. 
public, and who were especially instructed 
to dispose of the young rams at low prices, 
in order to induce the sheep-owners to im¬ 
prove their flocks. The tenants of the gov ¬ 
ernment domains were particularly favored, 
by giving them the preference in the purchase 
(which is kept up till this day,) while every 
possible care was taken to induce farmcis 
generally to improve their breed of sheep 
throughout the Electorate. It was further j 
required of the said commission to make a 
detailed report to the government, annually, 
on the condition of the sheep establishment, 
and at the same time to submit a list of the 
persons who had received sheep from the 
national flock. 

“During the first years these valuable 
animals found many opponents, and the im¬ 
provement of the Spanish crop was very 
slow, mainly on accountofthe common pred- 
judice of the farmers, which was heightened 
. when the scab broke out among them, but 
afterwards they became convinced of their 
value, and the improvement was more rapid. 
But as most of the flocks in Spain are more 
or less affected by the scab, those transported 
, to Saxony had to undergo the same ordeal. 
This, of course, heightened the prejudice 
of many against them, who pronounced 
them as entirely unfit for the country, their 
; meat not eatable, or at best, of a miserable 
t description; a notion, however, which soon 
t exploded. The scab, however caused great 
ravages among them before they were en¬ 
tirely cured of this disease. 

“ When the commissioners had exercised 
L their functions ten years ,*.he <»'l for young- 
rams was so great,—and in order the more 
■ rapidly to improve the bread of the country 
> — that they resolved to petition the govern- 
[ ment to make another importation of ewes 
- and rams from Spain, for which purpose 
the Elector obtained another grant from 
! the King of Spain for three hundred rams 
r and ewes. At the end of the year 1777, a 
i gentleman by the name of v r aigt, manager 
. of Count Eiorsidel’s farms, who was con¬ 
sidered one of the best judges of sheep at 
j that day in Saxony, was provided with the 
f necessary credentials and sent on that mis- 
i sion. But, for some cause unknown, he 
3 selected only one hundred and ten two 
years old rams and ewes, and returned home 


with them. These were, however, of a very 
superior quality, selected from the best flocks 
of Leon, Escurial, Caragnon, Negretti, Mon- 
tarco, and Sorian, and exceeded greatly in 
beauty of form and quality of wool, the first 
importation. The cost of them was about 
forty rix dollars per head. 

“With this acquisition, the commissioners 
then planted the Merino Tree on the fruitful 
soil of Lohmen and Rennersdorf, from 
whence, in conjunction with Stolpen, many 
pure blood flocks derive their origin. And 
I owe it to truth to rmark, that I have ex¬ 
amined private flocks equal, if not superior, 
to the national fjjocks. 

“It would lead me too far here, to detail 
the introduction ot the Spanish and Saxo¬ 
ny Merino into other parts of Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, <fcc. Suffice it to say, that 
j many districts rival Saxony ; Prussia, espe¬ 
cially, fosters her flocks, not only by premiums 
bestowed through her agricultural societies, 
but by that enlightened protection to do¬ 
mestic industry, which so truly character¬ 
izes that government.” 

The invaluable properties of pure Saxon 
wool, and the demand consequent for its 
manufacture into fabrics, the fineness of 
which the wo'rld has never before produced, 
is the cause of the high value of the Saxon 
sheep, and their spread over so large a por¬ 
tion of Europe, and remote parts of the 
world. No other breeds are so highly 
prized on the Continent, and none which 
command such enormous prices. Mr. 
Grove has stated, that while grade Saxons 
sell for three to fifteen dollars per head, in¬ 
dividual rams of uncontaminated blood often 
bring from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty rix dollars; a flock was purchased, 
destined for Russia, a few years since, for 
which the average price paid exceeded five 
hundred dollars; and Mr. Spooner states 
that, latterly, rams have been sold at the 
almost incredible prices of one hundred to 
to near three hundred guineas per head.— 
The cause of these extravagant prices has 
been stated; and so long as there exist 
grades in society, and the highest of these 
’ covet a wardrobe of the finest texture, the 
breed will continue to be appreciated, and 
. seduously cultivated. 

( Concluded in our next.) 


The Potato Rot.— A writer in an agri¬ 
cultural paper before us, has discovered a 
certain remedy for the rot,—which is sim¬ 
ply to plant early—not to manure the crop 
at all—no plowing or cultivating afterward, 
but leave everything to Providence. He 
says the crop will not yield so abundantly, 
of course, nor will the potato be so large, 
but they will be sound. The writer thinks 
this plan is likely to be pursued, rol or no rot. 
He is right. Some farmers, we regret to 
say, pursue it with all their crops—scatter 
them over the ground, without manure and 
without care, trouble or concern—and leave 
all to Providence!— Germantown Tele¬ 
graph. 


Excellent Cold Stew. —Take a nice 
fresh, white cabbage, wash and drain it, and 
cut off the stalk. Shave down the head 
evenly and nicely into very small shreds, 
with a cabbage cutter or a sharp knife. Put 
it into a deep dish, and prepare, for it the 
following dressing. Take a gill or a half 
tumbler of the best vinegar, and mix with 
it a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, di¬ 
vided into four bits, and rolled in flour; a 
small salt-spoon of salt, and the same quai* 
tity of cayenne. Stir all this well together, 
and boil it in a small saucepan. Have 
ready the yolks of three eggs well beaten. 
As soon as the mixture has come to a hard 
boil, take it off the fire, and stir in the beaten 
eggs. Then pour it boiling hot over the 
shred cabbage* and mix it well all through 
with a spoon. Set it to cool on icc or snow, 
or in the open air. It must be quite cold 
before it goes to the table. 

Tools. —Every farmer should, as far as 
possible, be the manufacturer and repairer 
of all the implements which are required in 
the management of his soils. Dull weather, 
and the leisure of our long rigid winters, 
afford ample opportunity for the exercise of 
mechanical skill in this necessary depart¬ 
ment of productive industry.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


Mr. Moore: —Enclosed you will receive 
four dollars, for two copies of the Rural. J u 

* * * * This county is made up of a ^ 

German population, the older of whom are ^ 
content to plod on in the way their fathers a] 
trod, and look upon book-farming, as they e: 
term it, as a mere trap, got up for specula- h 
tion and of which they warn their children r ‘ 
to beware. Many of our farmers take no ^ 
paper at all, and the younger and more v 
intelligent, if they subscribe for any, it will tl 
be some paper printed in the cities,—offered " 
at a very low price, and filled with trash, || 
too dear if had for nothing. ^ 

I have frequently given your paper to n 
persons, in order to examine for themselves, 
and when returned would inquire, “ How e 
are you pleased with it?” They would = 
answer, “ I believe it to be a very good pa- d 
per—but the improvements it recommends q 
in our present system of farming, would cost t, 
us too much time and money—and are only s 
intended for those, owning large farms, and ^ 
who merely superintend without perform- s 
ing much of the labor.” Does it not seem g 
strange that men who can see for them- i 
selves, and judge rigbtly in many other ‘ 
respects, will so blindly adhere to the sys- 
tem pursued a century since?—when they s 
have the example of other States, furnish- , 
ing the evidences of prosperity and happiness t 
attained only by the dissemination of knowl- 1 
edge, through periodicals and papers, of * 
which, in my opinion, the Rural stands j 
first—No. 1. i 

Within the past year however, I can i 
perceive a change in the system pursued in 
this county, and in a great measure owing 
to the example set them by farmers of your . 
district. The staple product of this county ; 
is butter — generally known as “Glade 
Butter.” This article, from some cause 
unknown, has been gradually deteriorating 
in quality and consequently selling at lower 
prices, until from being No. 1, in market, it 
is far surpassed by your Goshen, and not 
superior to Western. Determined if possi¬ 
ble to ascertain the cause, two of our most 
intelligent farmers were constituted a com- 
mittee and furnished with funds to make a 
trip to your State, in order to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the process by which 
the Goshen butter is made, and to report 
their proceedings, at a meeting which was 
held during the month of May. 

The committee faithfully discharged tlieiir 
duties, traveling through the interior of your 
State, were in your city of Rochester, and 
through the kindness of your citizens' were 
able to acquaint themselves with the whole 
process. Upon their return home, they 

■ made a report at length, which was pub¬ 
lished and proved highly satisfactory. 

The Gentlemen composing the commit- 
. tee, and one or two others, notwithstanding 
i the season was somewhat advanced, com- 

■ menced the manufacture under the Goshen 
) system, as it is termed—brought milk pans 
’ from the town of Goshen—discarded their 

earthen vessels—churned milk and cream 
together—and the result has been, that, 

3 whilst those who pursued the old plan, 

• found great difficulty in selling this fall, at 
^ 12 cents per pound the others sold readily 
l at 18 cents. 

3 This has caused the drones who are op- 
- posed to innovation, to wake up—and the 
“ Goshen system” will be universally adopt¬ 
ed in two years. The committee are loud 
^ in praise of the intelligence, hospitality and 
q kindness of your farmers; but unfortunately 
s, forgot to state that to the circulation of such 
it papers as the Rural, those very qualities 
e they so highly praise is owing. 


COVER YOUR BARN-YARDS. 

The question has been raised how far a < 
judicious man would haul, if it were given j 
to him, barn-yard manure, accumulated un- < 
der the usual circumstances. What are < 
they ? Made only from the offal of corn < 
and wheat and other grain in open yards, J 
exposed to be drenched and to have the J 
life washed out of it not only with every j 
rain, but with the water falling from the un- < 
spouted roofs of the barn and stables. 

The too common error of farmers is to ! 
value manure by the bulk rather than by 
the quality. One might as wcdl value a 
woman or a man in the same way. No, it’s 
the spirit, the essence, that gives value to 
the one and the other. For solne things, 
frequent washing is to be commended, but 
not for manure. Says an English writer: 

“ Who, with an eye in his head, and gift¬ 
ed with a particle of the reasoning faculties 
generally vouchsafed by a kind Providence, 
can help lamenting the wasteful misman¬ 
agement of manure on most farms, and more 
particularly on those of farmers who all 
their lives have been brought up to no thing 
else but agricultural Employment, and who 
follow undeviatingly the practice of their 
fathers? What was more common than to 
see what ought to be manure exposed on 
an eminence to the alternate heats of sum¬ 
mer, the blustering winds, the drenching rain 
and snow of winter—its essence wasting its 
fragrance in a puddling horse-pond, or 
working its devious course to a running 
stream? Does this not require reform?— 
And what reform more appropriate than by 
the erection of a roof to protect the manure 
from the vicissitudes of the weather—sink- 
• ing tanks to receive the liquid from the 
stables, cow-houses, and piggeries, and at 
least weekly pumping it on the mass which 
readily absorbs it—causing no undue fer¬ 
mentation, and helping to consolidate the 
whole as it daily accumulates by the contin¬ 
ual addition of strata, thus converted into 
fertilizing substances? Such is the com¬ 
mon practice at Gilgarran, not long since 
noticed as the most sterile spot in the county, 
but now producing crops equal to any in it. 

“When I first commenced roofing my 
barn-yards, I had to contend with the jeers 
' of my neighbors, and the deep-rooted pre¬ 
judices of my own people, who foretold an 
t absolute failure and wasteful expenditure, 
t But what say they now? That the ma¬ 
nure when cut into has the appearance and 
t consistency of the blackest peat moss, and 
that the improvement in it the very first 
year paid for all the expense: and so has it 
1 been as respects my stackyard, which has 
- for several years been permanently roofed, 
i Great was the discouragement offered to 
j. me, while this operation was in progress; 

but how stands the case now ? It is visited 
S from far and near by our most distinguished 
agriculturists, and their praise of it and my 
ir middens is unqualified.” 


A plank road is now constructing from 
Cumberland to West Newton 75 miles— 
running through this place. For this we 
are also indebted to the enterprise of your 
citizens, as it was found necessary to send a 
committee to your State to examine your 
roads. 

But I must close. I am aware that I 
should have done so long since—and I hope 
you will excuse its great length, and attri¬ 
bute it more to a desire to advance your 
paper, than to inflict upon you the task of 
reading an article, without any other merit 
than its inordinate length. 

Yours, truly, r. l. s. 

Somerset, Pa., January, 1651. 

Pine trees will grow on land that will 
hardly bear anything else, and we have no 
timber in this country more valuable than 
the pine. 


ERRORS IN COMPOSTING MANURE. 

The farmer’s manure heap is usually the 
receptacle for every- substance that has 
served its original purpose; but it is a mis¬ 
taken idea that everything thrown in there 
will serve a useful purpose. Wc may, how¬ 
ever, just say here, that this error has con¬ 
siderably influenced farm practice. Belief 
in the alchymy, rather than the chemistry 
of the farm-yard, has led some persons to 
cart soil into the manure yard, and to carry 
it back again with the dung to the very 
field from which it was taken; adding ma¬ 
terially to the bulk and expense of the ma¬ 
nuring. They presumed that they added 
to its value, but the effect of the earth upon 
the farm-yard manure would be merely to 
retard decomposition, and thus might be a 
loss or a gain, according to the circumstances 
of the soil and the crop. 

Animal substances, offal, and fish of every 
description are also very unprofitably ap¬ 
plied to farm-yard manure. The natural 
tendency of animal substances to enter into 
putrefactive fermentation is well known to 
be greater than that of vegetable substances. 
By placing them in the manure heap, we, 
in a farther degree, facilitate the quality in 
which they naturally excel, and the ten¬ 
dency of which is to rob them of their most 
valuable element, nitrogen. Judicious prac¬ 
tice should avoid this error, by adopting, if 
possible, a system having an opposite effect. 

Lime is one of the substances which it « 
also an error to use with composts in which 
we have farm-yard manure. It is equally 
an error to mix lime with any compound 
rich with ammonia. The tendency of lime, 
in all composts, is to promote decomposition 
and to waste nitrogen, which escapes, by 
union with hydrogen, under the form of am¬ 
monia, which is the very treasure of the 
dung heap, and of most other manuring 
substances.— Norton's Agriculture. 


Deep Plowing.— A Bryant, Esq., of 
Buffalo, remarked to us, that the ground on 
which his nursery now stands, was so worn 
and exhausted when he bought it, that 
it was deemed absolutely worthless for 
I agricultural purposes, and his first crop o 
oats scarcely grew six inches high. But he 
put in his plow to its utmost depth, and fol¬ 
lowed it with another plow in the same 
furrow, and then he had crops as stout as 
they could well grow out of the ground. 
Michigan Farmer. 







































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


A WCEB “ EraA1 ', Eurticultural. 

Fellow Readers, permit one of your 

number to speak a word in favor of “ex- qj? pears_ERIEFLY. 

tending the area” of the Rural’s usefulness. - 

No one will deny, that it is the duty of 1 mo ™n as I write;—my beautiful low- 
every one to so live, that he may accomplish branching trees are so broken and mangled 
the greatest amount of good possible. At aiK ^ m am:d by the weight of this mass of 
the longest, and do the best we can, our snow * a sa fl misfortune and wrings 

lives are quite too short to rightly acquit heart like the loss of a friend for I 
ourselves as moral, accountable beings. In ] °ve my trees. Immense damage must 
this age of cheap printing, papers and books have been done throughout this region in 
are scattered broadcast through the land, nurseries and elsewhere. V e are hereby af- 
naany,—alas! too many of them,—carrying forded one objection to low-spreading trees, 
pollution and moral disease wherever they Duchess of Orleans .—An imported tree 
touch. Their presence, in fact, to the mor- of this new variety in my garden, produced 
al constitution, is worse than the Upas was two specimens last season, large and beau- 
fabled to be to the physical. It is against tiful in appearance, and of fine and melting 
this soul-corrupting literature, that every flesh, but flavorless, 
well wisher of mankind should strive with Belle Lucrative .—A tree of this variety, 

all hi3 energy, that, if possible, the tide may also imported, gave me several pears, but 
be stayed, and the people be led to love and not one worth eating, 
cherish that literature which ennobles the . — These two varieties have a reputation 
mind—raises its aspirations to loftier things, for excellence; the latter being represented 
Or.e good means seems to lay in widely to possess the highest flavor. It may be 
extending the circulation of sound, reliable that another season will develope their good 
newspapers. We are emphatically a read- qualities, for it must be remarked that the 
ing people, and the taste grows upon each produce of a pear tree is often no true cri- 
succeeding generation. How praiseworthy terion of the value of the fruit, 
then, how noble indeed, to bring around the Seckel. — I grafted this on an apple 
tender and expanding mind those good in- branch anti obtained fruit the following 
fluences which shall insensibly lead it along season and again last year. The specimens 
the right path. Doing this, we perform a ' were larger than any I ever saw grown on 
work of charity for which we shall reap a P ear stocks, but not so highly perfumed, 
blessing, if not here, surely in the time to though very good indeed, 
come. Summer Bonchretien .—This favorite of 

The object of this article is, not to put masses, ^ Tnd to grow and bear well on 
money into the publisher’s pocket—though flnince. A tree of my own working— 
he should be well recompensed for his no- ^ ree y ears from the graft—produced last 
ble effort—but to fill the minds of the peo- autumn a dozen which were larger and 
pie with wholesome truth, and matter for ^ a ' irer ^ an ^ey usually are on pear stocks, 
thought. Nor is it for the Rural alone ^ ^Nought not ot so good quality. The 
that w r e should put forth our exertions; but kad ^ een thinned when small at least, 
for every good and sound publication that one Jia ^ w hich indicates productiveness on 
has for its object the truthful progress of fbe quince. I know gentlemen claiming to 
our fellow men. ° possess a discriminating taste who prefer 

Not unfrequently may families be found, this fruit to the Bartlett. 
whose straitened circumstances seem to for- < ^ rra y Doyenne. Alter eating freely for 
bid them the luxury of a paper. Could sevcra ^ y ears both the Gray and White 
not many of us say to some such; “ Here doyenne, ^ consider the former decidedly 
is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, a valua- su P erior - Jt is somewhat later in maturing 
ble sheet of large size, filled with enter- and comes lnt0 eatln S when the white is 
taining and instructive matter-just such a nearl 7 S one - U IS a iair &' rower and ear] 7 
paper as you will like. Take it my friend, bearer ° n lts 0Wn St0ck ’ but 1 have uot suc ' 
I will pay Mr. Moore and you can remu- Ceeded Wlth 11 on the -probably 

Derate me in labor or as you best can.”- otberS more sklllful ma ? have done so ' 

-it i .if Brocfcport N. Y., Jan., 1851. h. p. n. 

Jnow many there are lacking the “ ready,” _ _, _ 

who would gladly become subscribers, could GARDEN MANURES APPLIED IN FALL 
they secure a copy by their labor. And AND WINTER. 

are there not among us many who have the -o , . ' , , 

, , , . / , . „ Frequent complaints are made by those 

ways and means to bring the happy influ- who are limited in their gardening opera- 
ences of the Rural to bear upon those who lions, that whatever manures they do ap- 
really need them. The good seed thus ply to their gardens, bum up their crops 
planted might spring up and yield fruit a w ben the heat of summer comes on. We 
hundred fold. Besides, we should let no bave felt this inconvenience too, and in look- 
t i, . .. - mg around to find a remedy, have come to 

favorable opportunity pass of presenting the th| conclusion that whenever a garden re- 

claims of a really good paper to those whom quires stimulating manures, they should be 
wc chance to meet in this busy world. applied in the fall or winter; in this way 
_ t. e. w. rank stable manure may be applied, and 

WINTER--WOOD AND MUCK. s P ad f d or plowed under immediately. It 

_ will fiave become by spring the proper food 

Most of our farmers in the interior have P^mt-s, and as all manures leech upwards, 
wood lots and procure their own wood, but surface soil will be in a fine condition for 
this work need not keep them employed ^e growth of vegetables: whereas if the 
through the whole winter season. They can manure * s applied at planting time, espe- 
therefore attend to other business, for we cai % l he crude manures generally applied 
hold that something should be done each here, just as vegetables are most required, 
day of our lives. The first step out of ^ey are fired by the action of the sun on the 
business is into vice or folly. A lazy habit manure, and the gardener has the mortifica- 
is a bad habit, and he who has indulged tiontofind his labor and money thrown away. 
through the winter in lounging finds it a Whatever manures are applied in the 
hard task to begin to earn something in the spring, should be well rotted or of a cooling- 
spring. nature. There are many families that an- 

It is unpardonable, when one has health, anally waste a barrel or two of leached 
to let the woodpile remain uncut and unfit ashes, when had it been applied to the gar- 
for the fire till the time comes when the den patch, they would have had “ yearly 
plow should be going. All the work of yorks” as well as their neighbors. " The 
cutting, splitting, and sheltering can be soa P suds from the wash tub is a manure 
better done in cool weather than in warm that may be applied with safety and with 
and a farmer who is obliged to quit haying profit in the spring, and yet how few ever 
.in good weather in July to go for wood to use them, except to enrich the earth around 
cook his dinner, ought to have a couficil kitchens, and make loathsome mud holes, 
of neighbors assembled to inquire into the when perfumed flowers, luscious fruits, and 
matter. mammoth vegetables, might have been made 

If yon have dug peat mud for the purpose by them, 
of carrying it on your high lands you can We do not yet appreciate the importance 
now transport it with sleds, for you will find of a garden. The bearing that it has upon 
that the mud is not frozen enough to pre- the health and happiness of a family, is 
vent digging with ease. The snow that plainly perceptible whenever we find a well 
fell soon after the grouncf froze on the sur- conducted garden; how highly important 
face has protected it effectually, and now is then that we should understand the proper 
a fine time to haul it off. Some go a mile food of plants. He would certainly be a 
or two for mud, and by going now much mad physician who would give his fevered 
time is saved. Besides meadows are not patients stimulants to raise the fever higher 
always approachable in summer.— Mass, and higher, until vitality was consumed.— 
Plowman. So with the gardener, plants are frequently 

~7 ‘ stimulated to death, for the want of proper 

Corn Oil is now extensively used in the cooling food. Our garden soils can scarce- 
Western States, and after the oil has been ly be too rich, but it must be a richness .re- 
expressed, the meal is said to be equally as tentive of moisture, and not as would be 
valuable for fattening hogs, as before. The the case if the stable manure was applied 
oil may be a superior article for light, but in the spring, be a richness which burned 
the latter statement we are inclined to everything in contact with it—Columbus 
doubt. Olive Branch. (f?u.) Enquirer. 


OF PEARS.-ERIEFLY. 


I mourn as I write;—my beautiful low- 


Brocfcport N. Y., Jan., 1851. h. p. n. 

GARDEN MANURES APPLIED IN FALL 
AND WINTER. 


WINTER —WOOD AND MUCK. 


, THE HYACINTH. 

This beautiful plant is one of a large 
family which comprises most of the bulbous 
rooted species, the Tulip and Crocus among 
others. They are in general cultivation 
among gardeners, and their treatment so well 
understood that it hardly needs a repetition. 
We copy however from an English work, 
the following remarks on house-growing 
this and other bulbs, in water and in moss, 
for the flower. 0 ,—but for stocks, an out 
door or pot culture is necessary: 
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(The Double Hyacinth.) 

Of the many ways in which a bulb may 
be grown, the most common are the follow¬ 
ing:—in water, in pots of mould, in wet 
sand, and in moss. All of these are well 
in their way, but for elegance give us moss; 
for ease, water; for a make-shift, sand; and 
for the sake of the bulbs themselves, pots 
of mould. 

In Water. —Fill up the glasses till the 
bottom of the bulb will touch it, and con¬ 
stantly fill up the glass as the bulb absorbs 
it The custom of putting them in the 
dark has become very prevalent; but ex¬ 
periments which have been tried, purpose¬ 
ly to test the advantage derived from this 
plan, give no indication of its superiority.— 
The Narcissus, Hyacinth, Crocus, and early 
Tulip, all grow well in water; and some 
that we have seen placed in a strong light 
from the first have proved as strong and 
perfect as a similar number placed three or 
four weeks in the dark. 

The notion entertained is, that the roots 
should be developed before the growth of 
the foliage begins; and that in the dark, the 
roots grow, but the foliage does not advance 
materially. We have not found this to be 
the case, although we have, until the pre¬ 
sent season, acted upon the suggestion.— 
River water or rain water is far better than 
water from a well, and we have changed ?t 
every three weeks, though filling it up as 
it is absorbed by the roots will do. We 
have invariably objected to putting anything 
in the water, although we have seen it done 
by many, for we have never seen anything 
gained in color, strength, or size of flowers. 

In wet Moss.—This medium, properly 
prepared, and in a proper vessel, will be 
found both effective and pretty. Suppose 
it to be a flower pot —the hole at the bot¬ 
tom should be stopped; but the wet moss 
enables us to grow bulbs in almost any 
shaped utensil; a punch bowl, a salad bowl, 
a deep dish, basin, or jar, will do. A little 
sand at the bottom, and the moss pressed 
down level with the edge, will be sufficient; 
the bulbs are then placed on the surface, 
and rather pressed in than otherwise. If 
the vessel be large enough to hold half a 
dozen or a dozen things, the centre may be 
a Narcissus, round this six Hyacinths, round 
the Hyacinths a row of early Yan Thol 
Tulips, and outside of all a row of Crocuses, 
of three different colors; or, as the Tulips 
are inclined to yellow, perhaps blue and 
white alternately will do better. The moss 
is to be wetted well, and fine green picked 
moss should be piled up all over the bulbs, 
which may be completely hidden by it— 
i his might be done in a large punch or 
salad bowl, or round dish or glass milk pan. 
Smaller vessels may be used with single 
bulbs, or with two or three more. The 
moss in which they are placed, should be 
pressed down, and need not be of the finest 
color; but that put at top, forming a round¬ 
ing surface, and covering the bulbs, ought 
to be of the best color, and the handsomest 
that could be picked; for the moss is of it¬ 
self a pretty object, even before the bulbs 
throw up their green foliage. Those who 
prefer to see the bulbs, may merely put 
some of the best moss between them, and 
not enough to cover them. 

Talking. —The best rules to form a youm* 
man are, to talk little, to hear much, to re¬ 
flect alone upon what has passed in com¬ 
pany, to distrust one’s own opinions and 
value others that deserve it 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

For the week ending January 15, 1851. 

To T. Abbot, of Manchester, N. H., for im¬ 
provement in tires for railroad car wheels. 

To John L. Allen of New Haven, Conn., for 
improvement in raising carriage tops. 

To Erastus B. Bigelow of Clinton, Mass., for 
improvement in looms for weaving piled fabrics. 

To A. M. Billings, of Claremont, N. H., for 
improvements in connecting and disconnecting 
hubs and axles. 

To Joseph Dorvvart, of Morgantown, Pa., for 
improvement in tuyeres. 

To J. S. Gwynne, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in rotary pumps. 

To Joseph Harris, Jr., of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in changing a reciprocating into a rota¬ 
ry motion. 

To G. R. McFarlane, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
for improvement in cast iron car wheels. 

To Hugh & James Sangster, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., for improvement in reflectors for street lamps. 

To J. E. Andrews, of Boston, Mass., tor im¬ 
proved steering apparatus. 

1 o John Jones, of Clyde, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in carriages. 

1 o S. C. Blodget, of Georgetown, Mass., & 
John A. Lerow, oi Boston, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in sewing machines. 

WHY MOST RAIN FALLS AT THE EARTH'S 
SURFACE. 

Eds. Rural: — In the last volume of 
the New-Y orxer I read under the head of 
“Rain—Curious Fact”—that the fact that 
rain falls to a greater amount on the sur¬ 
face of the earth than at any given distance 
above it, has never received a satisfactory 
explanation. 

Since the creation, the earth has been 
constantly encircled by a huge mass of gas¬ 
eous matter, called atmospheric air, which 
decreases in density in exact ratio to its dis¬ 
tance above the earth’s surface. The ever 
varying clouds are composed of the vapor 
constantly rising—the lighter particles as¬ 
cending to a greater height thaq the heavier. 

This vapor, when slowly condensed forms 
rain—and when quickly condensed, snow 
or hail. It is evident therefore, that the 
materials which form these are constantly 
rising from the earth’s surface. It is also 
obvious that all that is necessary to prevent 
their formation, is the condensation of the 
vapor as it rises. This can be, and is done 
by the descending rain or snow, and this is 
the cause of the fall of the greater amount 
at or near the surface, from whence the 
vapor rises (as it is then of greater density) 
than at any given distance above. 

Vapor is also condensed by the cool night 
air refreshing all nature with the grateful 
flew. G . c . 

Livonia, N. Y., January, 1351. 

NEW WOODEN EOWL MACHINE. 

Everett’s Wooden Bowl Machine is now 
attracting attention, as being one of the 
most simple and useful inventions of the 
present day. It is an improved machine 
for turning wooden bowls. It is construct¬ 
ed to alter the shape or thickness, and it 
will turn seventy feet of bowls per hour. It 
is easily kept in order, and its simplicity is 
one of its peculiar traits. The Scientific 
American says: 

“ The inventor of this machine is Mr. Ad¬ 
dison Everett, of Middlefield, Mass., who 
secured a patent for the same on the 30th 
of July. He has spent several years in 
in bringing it to its present state of perfec¬ 
tion, and encountered many difficulties, like 
all original inventors. After his machine 
was in operation, as a fixed fact, though not 
abandoned to the public, an inferior machine 
was got up and patented by one of his 
neighbors, which proved to be some obsta¬ 
cle to Mr. Everett’s success, who wisely pur¬ 
chased the whole right, and is now the pro¬ 
prietor of his own patent as well as assignee 
of the other. The machine will supersede 
the tedious process of hand turning, and it 
saves about one-third of the timber; the 
bowls are smooth and not liable to split, 
hard or soft wood can be used. The bowls 
can be made half an inch thick, or any 
thickness required; and as the demand for 
wooden bowls in every part of the world is 
almost unlimited, the use of Mr. Everett’s 
machine will form a profitable item in the 
statistics of o^ir country.” 

Improvement for Bending Carriage 
Springs.— Mr. James Watson, of this city, 
has invented and taken measures to secure 
a patent for an improvement in pressess for 
setting eliptical carriage springs. The way 
to set the spring is to bend one half of the 
spring first, then turn back the feed roller 
by reversing its motion, and set the other 
half of the spring. The improvement of 
Mr. Watson is in the gearing for reversing 
the motion, whereby one half the time is 
is economized in setting a spring and with 
fewer attendants to the machine.— Sci. Am. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Lard Rendered Fluid by Mixing with 
Rosin. —Professor Olmsted, of New Haven, 
has lately made the important discovery 
that, by adding one pound of powdered 
rosin to three pounds of lard, well stirred 
together, the mass becomes semi-fluid at 
72° Fahrenheit, and on being melted, which 
it does at 90°, notwithstanding if melted 
alone the rosin requires 300° and the lard 
97 3 of heat, the compound will remain lim¬ 
pid and transparent at that temperature.— 
As it cools, a pellicle begins to form on the 
suriace, at 87°; and at 76° it remains a 
dense semi-fluid. 

Ihe discovery ot the above named fact 
will he of great importance to those who 
use lard lamps, as the lard is rendered more 
fluid by the rosin, and the power of illumi¬ 
nation increased two-fifths; yet, after two 
hours’ burning, it loses its brilliancy on ac¬ 
count of the wick becoming clogged. This 
will not be. an important objection in fami¬ 
lies, while in point of economy the gain will 
be considerable, for lard is worth three or 
four times as much as rosin. 

To machinists, the discovery is very im- 
]X>rtant, as it enables them to make use of 
lard instead of oil, which is not only a saving 
in cost, but what is of far more importance, 
the addition of the rosin completely neutral¬ 
ises the quality of acidity in the lard, which 
corrodes metals, particularly brass and cop¬ 
per, to such a degree it is unfit to apply to 
anything not in constant use. Professor 
Olmsted says, a thin coating of the com¬ 
pound laid upon a grate or sheet iron stove 
with a brush, as thin as possible, will keep 
it free from rust all summer, although 
stored in a damp place. 

To soap makers, the discovery is also im¬ 
portant. If one pound of the compound is 
is added to two pounds of common Windsor 
soap, the quality is greatly improved, and 
the tendency that soap has to grow rancid, 
when in use or kept moist, is thus entirely 
prevented. A shaving cream of an excel¬ 
lent quality may be made by taking a cake 
of good shaving soap and steaming it soft in 
a close cup and mixing half its weight of 
the compound and working it well together, 
adding a little oil ot almonds or any other 
agreeable flavor. 

The same compound applied to boots and 
shoes renders them nearly impervious to 
water, and if applied to the soles will not 
soil the floor. The uppers will be soft and 
pliable, and not prevented from receiving a 
blacking polish. 

For oiling carriages, the mixture of lard 
and rosin will be valuable; and, when want¬ 
ed for heavy wheels, a proper consistency 
may be given to it by adding wheat flour, 
or, if greatly preferred, black lead. 

No doubt the soap paste above described 
would he a good lubrication for carriage 
wheels. We hope this discovery will in¬ 
crease the consumption of lard, and thereby 
give an improved market to the farmer, and 
thus enable him to turn land into lard, and 
lard into light, and in the meantime enlight¬ 
en his mind and improve his condition.— 
American Agriculturist. 

NEW TUBULAR SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

The tuoular iron bridge which crosses 
the Menai Straits is a mighty triumph of 
human art, and does great credit to the na¬ 
tion whose name it bears. But Yankee in¬ 
genuity we think is destined to eclipse it 
whenever sufficient financial courage can 
be found to give an opportunity. Mr. Am- 
mi White, a plain, unlettered mechanic of 
New Hampshire, has invented a construc¬ 
tion by which wood will give all the strength 
of iron, with a vastly longer span. By his 
plan a railroad bridge may be thrown across 
the Niagara, or the Ohio at Cincinnati, at a 
single leap. He can span a river 1000 or 
1500 feet in length with towers less than 
200 feet high, with all the safety and more 
than the strength of iron of far less spaa 
A piece of wood will bear more strain for 
its weight before it will pull apart than iron 
will. 

Mr. White takes advantage of this fact 
and constructs stringers by splicing timbers 
in an ingenious manner, so as to hang from 
tower to tower in a catenary curve; to these 
stringers, or between them is suspended a 
wooden tubular structure made of two 
thickness of boards bolted together trans¬ 
versely, keyed fast at both ends. This tub¬ 
ular portion, or rather just the roof of it, 
will be strong enough to support the whole 
structure, and with the stringers it will be 
strong enough not to be more affected by 
the passage of a train, than a fiddle bow 
would be by the passage of a fly over it— 
Mr. White has secured a patent for his in¬ 
vention, and we think it cannot be long be¬ 
fore some of our railroads will test the prac¬ 
ticability of his plan on a large scale.— 
Chronotype. 

Liquid Leather.— Dr. Beruland, of Lar- 
ria, in Germany, is said to have discovered 
a method of making leather out of certain 
refuse and waste animal substances. He 
has established a manufactory near Vienna; 
no part of the process is explained ; but it 
is stated that the substance is at one stage 
in a state of fluidity, and may then be cast 
into boots, shoes, <tc. Such a discovery is 
not improbable. 
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BY L. WETHERELL. 



“ Having light, we seek to impart it.” 

ANNUAL REPOST OF THE STATE SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We give an abstract of the statistical 
part of the report, and that portion relating 
to Free Schools entire. We shall refer 
hereafter to other topics commented upon 
in this document 

This report, the reader will bear in mind, 
is for the year 1849, one year behind that 
to be made by the Regents, during the 
present session of the Legislature. This 
should not be so because it need not. We 
might just as well have a law requiring the 
several districts to report in season for the 
State Superintendent to make his report as 
soon as, or before the middle of February. 
Then the report would, as it should, contain 
the history and doings of the schools for the 
last year, instead of two years ago, as now. 

The number of districts in the State is 11,191. 
Reports were received from 10,928. In the seve¬ 
ral districts reporting, schools were maintained by 
duly qualified teachers for an average period o 
eight months. 

According to the reports received, the number of 
children within the respective districts between the 
ages of five and sixteen, was 739,655; the number 
taught in the several district schools, 778,309, 
showing an increase over the preceding year of 
2,586. Of the whole number thus taught, 6,687 
were in attendance the entire year; 21,739 ten 
months and more; 165,968, six months and up¬ 
wards; 315,430 four months and upwards; 508,671 
two months and upwards; and 269,638 for a less 
period than two months. 

There are in the aforesaid districts 1,893 private 
schools, in which were taught during the whole or 
a part of the year, 72,785 pupils; also, 35 schools 
for negro children, comprising 4,006 learners, the 
expenses of which were met by an appropriation of 
$2,866,97 from the State fund, and $2,149,60 by 
rate-bills. 

For the year 1849, embraced in the annual re¬ 
port, the sum of $1,153,916,27 was paid for teach¬ 
ers’ wages, of which $653,704,53 were received 
from the State treasury, from town and county 
taxation and local funds; $489,696,63, contributed 
on rate bills; and $10,515,11 raised by taxation to 
meet the amount due on the rate bills of indigent 
persons, exempted by the trustees. The number 
thus benefited, 16,900. 

The sum expended for district libraries and 
school apparatus, $93,104,82. The number of 
volumes in the several district libraries of the State 
in Jan. 1, 1849, was 1,409,154. 

For purchasing sites the sum of $25,002,25 was 
invested; for building school houses $196,770,53. 

The Superintendent again urges upon the Leg¬ 
islature the restoration, in some form, of the office 
of County Superintendent. 

The Normal School is steadily progressing in 
usefulness and popular favor—at least it is so re¬ 
ported. During the year a largo and commodious 
building has been erected for its use by the State. 
Between four and five hundred persons from every 
part of the State are in annual attendance. 

The renewal of the annual appropriation for de¬ 
fraying the expenses of publishing the School 
Journal is recommended. 

Teachers’ Institutes are reported to be losing 
their hold upon the minds of the teachers. 

Is it because they have become the ad¬ 
vertising medium of book makers, or is it 
because teachers have become so perfect in 
their profession, as no longer to need the 
aid once derived from Institutes ? 

Is not the Superintendent of the S'tate 
Schools turning aside from his official duties 
when he recommends, as he has done in 
this report, specific books ? He, for exam¬ 
ple, has directed the attention of the trus¬ 
tees to a work “ as a standard of orthog¬ 
raphy and orthoepy,” whose spelling he 
himself has not followed in his report 

FREE SCHOOLS. 

The report discusses this subject at considerable 
length, as follows : 

The history of the past year, in reference to this 
gTeat enterprise, has been one of mingled triumph 
and disaster. The principle incorporated in the 
“Act for the establishment of free schools through¬ 
out the State,” has been again subjected to the test 
of public opinion. In their almost unanimous ap¬ 
proval of that principle in the canvass of 1849, 
the electors very generally overlooked the specific 
details of the bill submitted to their sanction, con¬ 
fiding in the disposition of the Legislature to modify 
such of its features as might be practically objec¬ 
tionable. Serious obstacles to the successful oper¬ 
ation of the law presented themselves almost upon 
the threshold of its administration. The boards of 
supervisors in more than one half the counties of 
the State, had adjourned their annual sessions be¬ 
fore the act took effect, without making the appro¬ 
priations required by its provisions, leaving the 
several school districts to sustain a moat unequal 
and oppressive burden of taxation for the support 
of their schools. 


Inequalities in the valuation of taxable property 
contributed, in many localities, greatly to aggra¬ 
vate this burden, and a spirit of opposition to the 
new law, inflamed by its determined opponents, 
manifested itself at the primary district meetings, 
and too often resulted in the entire rejection of the 
estimates prepared by the trustees and the limita¬ 
tion of the term of school to the lowest possible 
period authorized by law. Appeals were assidu¬ 
ously made to the cupidity of the heavy tax-payers 
their interests sought to be arrayed against that of 
their less favored brethren, and against the interests 
of their children; their passions stimulated by the 
real inequalities as well as fancied injustice of the 
burdens imposed by the new law, were readily en¬ 
listed againsl svery attempt to carry it into operation. 
Numerous petitions were sent to the Legislature 
praying for its repeal or for such amendments as 
might render it more generally acceptable. 

It was obvious that the law was liable to just 
and serious objections, and that it did not meet with 
that general approval which was necessary to en¬ 
sure success. Under these circumstances, the 
friends of the new system were among the first to 
concede the defects of the bill, and while urging 
the preservation of the fundamental principle 
which it involved, were anxiously solicitious so to 
modify the details of the measure, as to obviate all 
its obnoxious features. At their suggestion, and 
with their co-operation, bills were introduced into 
both branches of the Legislature, providing for a 
general and equitable system of State or county 
taxation, for the purpose of rendering the common 
schools free to all, dispensing with the necessity of 
a district assessment, out of which the principal 
embarrassment had originated. In the Assembly 
the measures thus proposed were approved by a 
large majority; the Senate did uot concur in the 
action of the House, but sent to the House a hill 
proposing a re-submission of the law to the people. 
At the close of the session, and when it became 
evident that modification of the obnoxious law 
could not be obtained, this bill receivedjthe assent 
the House. 

By the adoption of this measure, the friends of 
free schools found themselves in a very embarrass¬ 
ing position. They were compelled either to give 
their votes and influence in favor of the .continu¬ 
ance of the law, softie" of the distinctive features of 
which were at variance both with their wishes and 
judgment, or, by sanctioning its repeal, hazard the 
principle which had been deliberately adopted by 
the Legislature and approved by the emphatic ex¬ 
pression of the public will. This issue thus pre¬ 
sented could not fail of being greatly misappre¬ 
hended. While the electors secured the renewed 
triumph of the principles involved, there can be ho 
doubt that thousands of votes were cast for the 
repeal of the law by citizens who desired only its 
amendment, and who would have recorded their 
suffrages in favor of a system of free schools prop¬ 
erly guarded, had the form of the ballot permitted 
them to do so. 

It remains then for the Legislature to give effi¬ 
cacy to this renewed expression of the popular wiil 
by the enactment of a law which shall definitely 
engraft the free school principle upon our existing 
system of primary education, and at the same time 
remove all just cause of complaint as to the in¬ 
equality of taxation. District taxation has been 
found to be unjust, unequal and oppressive. It 
should, therefore, be at once abandoned so far as 
the ordinary support of the school is concerned — 
The funds necessary for the payment of teachers’ 
wages, in addition to the amount received from the 
State treasury, should be provided either by a State 
tax equitably Levied on real and personal property 
according to a fixed and uniform standard of valu¬ 
ation, by a county and town tax, levied and assess¬ 
ed in the same manner, or by such a combination 
of these three modes as might be deemed most ex¬ 
pedient and judicious. 

The common schools of the State should be de¬ 
clared free to every resident of the respective dis¬ 
tricts, of the proper age to participate in their 
benefits: and their support should be madeacharge 
upon the property of the State at large, or of the 
respective counties and towns in which, they are 
situated. 

The bill which passed the Assembly at its last 
session, provided for the levying of an annual tax 
of $800,000 on the real and personal property of 
the State according to the assessed valuation of such 
property, and for the distribution of the aggregate 
amount to be raised, among the several counties 
and towns of the State, according to the number of 
children of the proper school age, residing in each. 
This sum, together with the amount annually ap¬ 
portioned from the revenue of the common school 
fund, would, it was supposed, be sufficient for the 
support of the several schools of the State during 
an average period of eight months in each year. 
The whole amount expended for teachers' wages, 
during the year 1849, w as $1,322,696,24, to which 
is to bo added an aggregate amount of $110,000 
for library purposes, making in the whole $1,432,- 
696,24. The superintendent, however, entertains 
no doubt that the amount proposed to be raised by 
the hill referred to, in conjunction with the State 
appropriation, the revenue from which is rapidly 
and steadily increasing, will be amply adequate to 
the payment of teachers’ wages for the average 
length of time during which the schools have here¬ 
tofore been taught, and to the annual and adequate 
replenishment of the libraries and necessary ap¬ 
paratus in the schools. 

Under the present defectively administered 
system of assessment, however, such a tax will 
operate very unequally in different sections of 
the State. The standard of valuation both of real 
and personal property, varies, as is well known* in 
nearly every county in the State; while in some, it 
is estimated at its fair and full market value, in 
others it is assessed at three-fourths, two-thirds, 
and sometimes as low as one-half its actual value. 
If therefore, the existing standard of valuation is 
to be made the basis of the apportionment of the 
proposed tax, it is manifest that a very unjust and 
oppressive burden will be cast upon those coun¬ 
ties where the assessment is in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the law, for the benefit of 
those sections in which its requirements are evaded 
by an arbitrary standard of valuation. 

( Conclusion next week .) 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper’s Hew Monthly Magazine.— 
This cheap and popular monthly loses noth¬ 
ing by age, but rather grows better. It is 
well adapted to the wants of the million— 
the quantity of reading matter being great 
and various—the paper, type and engrav¬ 
ings good. The articles are selected from 
the whole range of current English Litera¬ 
ture, with reference both to instruction and 
entertainment. The Monthly Record of 
current events is a very valuable feature of 
this Periodical. Terms $3,00 a year. For 
sale at D. M. Dewey’s. 



THE BLACK AND WHITE SWANS. 


Above we give an engraving of the 
white and the black swan, which are kept 
in many parks and pleasure grounds, as ap¬ 
propriate ornaments of their ponds and 
streams, being among birds, when floating 
in their favorite element, unrivalled in beau¬ 
ty and majesty of appearance. When on 
land, the swan can hardly be supposed to 
be the same bird, for its motions arc awk¬ 
ward, and its neck stretched forward with 
an air of stupidity, seeming only a larger 
sort of goose, but when gliding along the 
water “it displays a thousand graceful atti¬ 
tudes, and moving at pleasuro without the 
smallest apparent effort, there is uot a more 
beautiful figure in all nature. In its form, 
we find no broken or harsh lines; in its mo¬ 
tions, nothing constrained or abrupt, but 
the roundest contours, and the easiest tran¬ 
sitions ; the eye wanders over the whole *with 
unalloyed pleasure, and, with every change 
of position, every part assumes a new grace. 
It will swim faster than a man can walk.” 

“This bird,” says the Naturalist’s Libra¬ 
ry, “ has long been rendered domestic; and 
it is doubtful whether there be any of the 
tame kind in a state of nature. The color 
of the tame swan is entirely white, and it 
generally weighs full twenty pounds. Un¬ 
der the feathers is a very thick, soft down, 
which is made an article of commerce, for 
purposes of both use and ornament. The 
windpipe sinks down into the lungs in the 
ordinary manner: and it is the most silent 
of all the feathered tribe; it can do nothing 
more than hiss, which it does on .receiving 
any provocation. 

Its chief food is corn, bread, herbs grow¬ 
ing in the water, and roots and seeds, which 
are found near the margin. At the time of 
incubation, it prepares a nest in some re¬ 
tired part of the bank, and chiefly where 
there is an islet in the stream. This is com¬ 
posed of water plants, long grass, and sticks; j 
and the male and female assist in forming 
it with great assiduity. The swan lays 
seven or eight white eggs, one every other 
day, much larger than those of a goose 
with a hard, and sometimes tuberous shell. 
It sits six weeks before its young are exclu¬ 
ded; which are ash colored before they 
leave the shell, and for some months after. 
It is not a little dangerous to approach the 
old ones, when their little family are feeding 
around them. Their fears as well as their 
pride, s.eem to take the alarm, and, when 
in danger the old birds carry off the young 
ones on their back.” 

Of the black swan our authority remarks 
as follows: 

“ New Holland, that country of animal 
wonders, presents us with a bird which the 
ancients imagined could not possibly have 
existence. The black swan is exactly simi¬ 
lar in its form to the swan of the old world, 
but is somewhat smaller in size. Every 
part of its plumage is perfectly black, with 
the exception of the primary and a few of 
the secondary quill feathers, which are 
white. The bill is of a bright red above, is 
crossed at the anterior part by a whitish 
band; is of a grayish color on the under 
part; and in the male, is surmounted at the 
base by a slight protuberance. The legs 
and feet are of a dull asli color. Black 
swans, in their wild state, are extremely 
shy. They are found in Van Dieman’s 
Land, New South Wales, and on the wes¬ 
tern coast of New Holland; and are gene¬ 
rally seen swimming on a lake in flocks con¬ 
sisting of eight, or ten individuals. On be¬ 
ing disturbed, they fly off in a direct line 
one after the other, like wild geese.” 


TEA AND COFFEE PLANTS. 

' ' 7 The Tea plant is described as a shrub, 

— ----- growing slowly, and arriving at its full size 

iving of the in six or seven years, when it is four and 


Torture not thy soul with sorrow— 
Burst thy fetters—wake and siniie! 
Ready for, not fear to-morrow, 

Then thou’lt walk the Holy Isle; 
Then thou’lt tread the pathway given, 
Singing anthems sung in Heaven. 
Caledonia, N. Y., Jan., 1851. 


FUTURE 


AMERICA, 


growing slowly, and arriving at its full Size [From the /Christian Review.] 

in six or seven years, when it is four and The great future of American, society 

five feet high. Its root is black, woody and rests with the youths who are now under 

branched—stem irregularly branched; bark training in our schools and colleges. -With 
° J nr itp.UrM determination ot the 


thin and tinged with green toward the ex- 


them lies the practical determination of the 
important questions between capital and la- 


tremities of the young shoots; wood hard, bor that agitate public-opinion. With them 
fibrous, with little pith; leaves short, pedi- ad should" be hope and resolution. For 
celled, numerous, serrated, intensely green, the youth now leaving our public schools, 
and when mature resembling the black the mechanical trades hold out encouraging 
. . „ , , T-i -ii inducements. Let them use every oppor- 

cherry m figure and color. Flowers axilla- of ing on thcir work i a . 

ry, and when full blown an inch or more in tion> and learn t0 app i y science to their 
diameter, white and resembling the wild various arts, and with energy and frugality 
rose in figure. So great a luxury was it they may secure positions as promising as 
considered, that in London, in 1666 and for are opened in any business or profession. 

half a century afterward, Tea sold at sixty this country education, without low 

. .... , • , ermar its high classical and scientific stand- 

shillings the pound ard, should ever become more practical.- 

The country of the Coffee tree is said a jj t b e enterprising youth of the nation 
by the Abbe Raynale to be Upper Ethio- should in some measure share in the priv- 
pia It is an evergreen of quick growth, ileges of the improved industrial culture 
rising 15 to 20 feet high. Trunk straight, which are now dispensed in our best col- 
„ j , . , . , leges and scientific schools. We honor m- 

3 and 4 inches m diameter with a number 8 ^ ^ fcgitimate f OTms , and alway8 

of opposite branches; leaves oval and en- feel like taking off our hat to every man 
tire, much resembling laurel. The flowers w ] 10 bolds the implements of honest labor 
are in branches, and axillary, five cleft, in his hand. Industry will have its true 
white, ‘possessing an agreeable odor and dignity, when better culture guides and el- 

, v ,, • • • evates its votaries—when the vast develop- 

resembling the lessamme m appearance.— 7 . , , . . r l , 

y J . ., ments of science and achievements of art 

l lie berries are oval containing two seeds. sbad become the property of energetic and 

t. e. w. enlightened workmen, by virtue of their in- 
~ j 7~T7 i dividual and associate enterprise. 


A Beautiful Flower. —A friend pre- 


j . • More than we were prepared to believe, 

sented us a day or two since with a curiosity . . ... \ 1 ., ,, 

in the Shane of a flower, which, we think, industrial interests are o govern the world. 

is one of the greatest wonders of the floral Merchants and manufacturers areithepnnces 

kingdom we have ever seen. It is about f our e‘'-'hzaUon, and can.outbid the t.me- 

the size of a walnut, perfectly white, with >>onmed professions in their offers of[ emolo-, 

fine leaves resembling very’much indeed ■»«“ a " d sometimes of honor lhe d,^ 
, , tt ui • f t i plays of mechanical skill and invention aie 

the wax plant. Upon the blooming of the P 7 parades ani naval 

flower, m the cup formed by the leaves, is J « The gr '/festival of our age is to 

the exact image of a dove lying on its back, ? . , , j ^ 

, x , ., • ° , i i mi. b i t,i bem honor of industry, and England invites 

1 with its wings extended. The peak of the jv ,, . . , J , Ua • i • 

, b i ■ i , £ j the world, not to a tournament or the. juln- 

bi 1 and the eyes are plainly to be seen, and , . _„ Ur 

,,, CU J C ., l a J • a l lee of a victory, or the anniversary ot a Mag- 

a small leaf before the flower arrived at ma- ... . , ® 

T mu- t c na Charta, but to an exhibition of the per- 

tunty forms the outspread tail. This leaf ““ r re f L.,, 

7 . , , ,S r. fection of her peaceful arts m friendly co- 

can be raised or shut down with the finger. ^th the arts of nil nations, freely 

without breakmg or apparently mjunngtt, J clcomed to ber shorea In this festiv i 
until the flower reaches its full bloom, when . . f , . •, ;n l, „„,i „i. ot 

. : ! . we reioice, both for what it will be and what 

it Jmnenft Y\ p rporfU nnr ninhihfv tn mep J ’ . 


until the flower reaches its full bloom, when 


. m re 11'- i. • i *T, x • VYC It UibU, UULll 1KJL waau iu vr 111. 

.t drops ofl W e regret our inability to give ; t wi|1 J ’ ise . The better ages of peace- 
a tcehmca description of this curiosity at f u | co-operation wil! come,—the ages when 
this time, but hope to do so shortly, as one P ;fu , and 3ub , ime inventio s ns of art 

has been promised us by a person every bef ^ of friendl 

way qualified to write tt -Panama Star. * . , d i of benitrnant Dower.- 


The Cow Tree. —On the parched side of 
a rock on the mountain of Venezela, grows 


union and agencies of benignant power.— 
The mighty engines already constructed, 
are teachers of associate order, and call men 
to combine judiciously and efficiently, that 


a tree with a dry and leathery foliage, its ^ n ph US wield forces too vast and 
large woody roots scarcely penetrating into > fo / th(; use of thc isolated individual, 
the ground. I or several months m the qq iere i s p0W e r in ideas, but not much pow- 
year, its leaves ate not- moistened by a er untd diey arm themselves with appro- 
shower, its branches look as if they were - te weap J ons . Christianity needed the 
dead and withered ; but when the trunk is £ Greck f angU age, the Roman roads, and 
bored, a bland and nourishing milk flows b fine the £ tin | press> to achieve its best 
from it It is at sunrise that the vegetable tri hs r Libert ’ languished until printed 
fountain flows most freely. At tnat time book / carried thought on every wind, and 
the blacks and natives are seen coming from cannon balls l eve lied the pride of feudal 
all parts provided with large bowls to receive lordg The sciences and arta developed 
the miik, which grows ye.low and thickens w h b ] n a century, are the appropriate arraa- 
at its surface.. i.,ome empty their vessels on meid; 0 f a peaceful humanity. Enough of 
the spot, while others carry them to their g ^ nQW been made t0 give a char- 

children. One imagines lie sees the family acter 0 f go hriety to the most earnest hope, 
of a shepherd who is distributing the milk If b fift ' more a great industrial 
of his flock. It is named the pah de vaca, ant is Celebrated on our globe, we be- 
or cow tree, t .electe . _ lieve that our country will be the scene, 

t.v rr t and that thc proofs of industry in agricul- 

Beautiful Flowemng J^wES-In the ture> m(!chani ‘s ;md mimu& cturea, will sut- 
tropics, vegetation is generally of a fresher t hat England can now 

verdure more luxuriant and succulent, and P trophie6 oftnvention, and 

adorned with larger and more shining leaves & , f. , f 

than in our northern climates. The‘-social 87 " ■» “1?° triumphs of 

plants,” which often impart so uniform a cheering marks of the progress of our race 
U V , T , 1 , • i . m fraternal sentiment and co-opeiative or- 

character to European countries are almost Whatever developments, however, the 

entirely absent m the equatorial regions- P our faith and ex- 

Trees almost as lofty as our oaks are adorn- . / ,., , ’ ,1 v - r 

ed with flowers as'large and beautiful as peneuce.forbidu.ito expect the nse of^aay 
tv r\ i-i srv c-TnJ u i f \/fo^v power tlicit stein dispense \\ itli uiG \ irtu.es 
our lilies. On the shady banks of R» Mag- P and ^.control, or with the 

dalena m South America, there grows a which billd man to the Uome and 

chmbmg Anstolochia, bearing flowers four which Heaven 

feet m circumference, which the India boys J ’ th h the | ospe i of Christ. No 

draw over their heads in sport and wear as P sciences ° 0 f st atiSl will give man a bet- 
hats or helmets In the island of the Indian d • . tha]1 the ^ of Ages ,_ ll0 

Archipelago, the flower ot the Refflesia ,s P ics can s sed(J tlle “ ower 0 f 

nearly three feet m diameter and weighs 7 Divine Spirit In welcoming 

over 14 pounds. - Humboldt’s Aspect, of tho new e aa J t t wUh tho ol 3 

Nature \ _ Gospel.— Bev. S. Osgood. 

The study of Natural History is one of --^.uuuwt---— 

the highest interest and importance. Life is the seed-time of Eternity. 
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RURAL LIFE, 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

TJFE AMD HEARTS. 

- 

“1 am not old—’tho Time has set 
His signet on my brow, ' • 

And some faint furrows there have met. 

Which care may deepen now:— 

For in my heart a fountain flows. 

And round it pleasant thoughts repose, 

And sympathies and feelings high 
Spring like the stars on evening sky. 

Park Benjamin. 

Life hath sunshine—life hath shade, 

Life hath changes—many, 

Flowers there are that wither—fade, 

Then bloom as bright as any. 

Life's not all a summer’s day, 

Life with time is flying. 

With hearts perchance, ’tis always May, 

Still “ dust to dust ” is hieing. 

Life hath Spring, and Summer—Fall, 

Winter too must follow, 

Hearts may e’en the first recall. 

The last will find them hollow. 

Life hath morning—then the noou,— 

Life with night is ended, 

The last may find the heart too soon, 

Thus night with morn is blended. 

Hearts should then for aye retain 
The morn of life unclouded, 

Ah', thus will hearts at morn remain 
Till life in death be shrouded. 

Rochester, Jan. 18,1851. W. Wallace S- 

THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


afford such vigorous training for the physi¬ 
cal power, such various and extensive ran¬ 
ges of mental exercise? 

And where may the moral nature of man 
be preserved unsullied from vice, and grow 


GYMNASTICS, ed only when I have neglected the gym- r-.ral ll k. 

„ . rrr nasillm ' ami by one slight attack of a cun- TnIg pr i me val employment of man is the 

TmiiEBMi^ectn^iiwhrehm^ tagious diacase Mj-expenei.ee » not an moat he S t hf ul of all occupations; healthful 

long wished to address oor fnenfe; one ot elasticity of mind, and removal of nervous £■£» ^ s tra ; ning for tbe physi . 

^ atte andextensive “ 

ing which most people, and especially edu- o d Xre may the moral nature of man 

cated people, are » rangely A *“»• be u:ls ' ffied from vice , and grow 

' r ,°. %“*? fm-m nf th'p nir There has lately been inserted a new and expand more than in the rural scenes 

our advice wall be n the fornn of the na> , he whed progress, which seems beneath the purest air of Heaven! 

ask'the^fawir of dropping the screen of an hkely to become a permanency The The farmer's life is not to scratch with 
editorial “we,” and standing forth on the hrench, who are answerable for theunor- the pen-rap, rap, with the hammer-nor 

platform of individuality b -^.^ w^hdTwe w^ir^upo^ou^heads^nipendng another s^ibo^^Ie^walk^forth^underthe 

friends'will 0 exercise ’charity for this act of of . ‘ 1,e sin ’ «f> P erba P s ' 1,01 be 5allshed ope" sky, his broad acres spread out beneath 
. .• rwrrrk /f wnl unccwitv without revolutionizing something or some- his feet; the blue-concave, sunlit and starlit, 

apparent ego ism though of real•«**»£ body , are determined to introduce, at the „ r .hroided in clouds, is still above him.- 

c eep n a . induced Exhibition of all Rations, to be held in Lon- Health claims him as her favorite child, and 

connected with health has alone induced a im . st le of head car> or the lorious sun ioves t0 kis3 a cbcek that 

me to describe briefly my own experience ^ ^ J do ’ atray with the old one° The is not ashamed to wear the ruddy imprint 
1U m[ mUdb 1CS * i ntJic, English, fellow sufferers in the same cause, of such affection. Nature’s own inimitable 

of miserable invalid. He “ *• expected change with delight, and babbling brooks, birds, breeze, or rustling 

, nr.,! Americans, who aro, alter all, the greatest foliage, enter his ear on their glad mission 

generally uncomfortable to himself and his *«* *» hat, must equally welcome the to his heart. He listens to instructive voices, 

». i * -r T * , f ocnimu kic norfurp expected escape from a thraldom, as ridicu- continually speaking from the universe 

*** part, we are around bfm.^Iis eyes gather truth from 

lunate Itate of things was induced by a f ad >'' at an J moment, to change our tile pages of wisdom every where open before 
sedentary life and too close application to "V and comfortable , h,m. Each day, each month, season after 

books and the w riting desk. Six weeks of thl "S "' hlch ““X be ‘"trod"ced. . j season, year after year, these teachings are 


THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. out-of-door exercise in the country wrought 

- some improvement, and if it could by pos- 

In contemplating the V* orld’s sad history sibility have been continued, might have re¬ 


tiring which may be introduced. J season, year after year, these teachings are 

The present hat is as useless a contrivance given to him, infinite in variety and endless 
as fashion ever imposed upon suffering hu- i n extent. 

manity. It neither keeps off the rain nor When towards the close of a sultry day 


uoomempuM^^ 7 !-rT • T { .the sin; is no protection against a blow, the summer’s blessing comes pouring down, 

we observe tnat there is no stabi 1 y in anj s orec ’vigor, u ,1 7 . but, on the contrary, readily dissolves its as says the beautiful poetry of the sacred 

thing which appertains to man. A king be resume , ant i Wt a ‘ P allegiance with the head and becomes the volume; the trees of the field clap their 

may be deprived of his throne in one short ^777 advantages of the “play thing of the casual wind.” Ameri- hands, and the valleys covered with corn, 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE PAST YEAR. 

One year—a short and happy year. 

Of buoyant hopes and fears; 

One year—a long and weary year. 

Of sorrow and of tears. 

One year hath quickly flown to all. 

Who on the earth abide-, 

It stole away as silently, 

As steals the flowing tide. 

One year to youth—whose step is free, 
Whose life a sumiper dream. 

With ripples, just to music make. 

As flows the silver stream; 

One year to age—whose years fast wane. 
Whose race is nearly run— 

Watching the bright sands passing through 
This hour-glass, one by one. 

One to the mourner o’er the graves. 

Where dear friends long have lain— 
Whose tears have fallen on the flowers. 

As falls the summer rain. 

One year hath quenched the shining light. 

Of many dark-bright eyes; 

And many light feet wander now, 

’Neath more unclouded skies. 

One year the world hath colder grown. 

And loved ones seem estranged. 

But in the heart—a temple shrine, 

Affection hath not changed. 

One year hath blighted many hopes 
Immortal in their birth. 

And souls that soared on eagle wings 
Are drooping now to earth. 

One year hath gone—a deeper tone 
Is blent with music low; 

A something o’er my soul hath passed. 

That thrills me even now. 

The past—how many thrilling joys 
Have to its regions gone, 

That like the tones swept from a lyre, 

The sweetest seem when flown. 
Camillus, Jqn. 10,1851. £v. 


INELEGANT LANGUAGE. 


may be deprived of his throne m one abort e „; T the advantages of the “ P^S°‘ oasua ! *“*•,“<* the , v ”T* TteZZZZmZnZ™!' 

hour—and the hurricane that sweeps over Gymnasium were'set forth to me. and I was cans convert .t into an office, a place of de- shout for joy; the farmer retang from his Camm „,, , K1 . k,„ 

earth, strews its path with the dead and ^ t0 join 0 „e of Charles F. Ottignon, in P«» ** PH** f r % la, “f “ fine lab P rs t0 «* f ™ c dl ? shel f er of h,s ,“> tta S a -..— 

’ , 1 . Z , J , . j ■ . A ’_f weather, and a distribution office, m breezy roof, improves his leisure hours with meas- j INELEGANT LANGUAGE, 

dying among the ruins of cities and villages. Canal street I spent about one hour of time8> b ’ ut this is a forced construction, nev- ures of wisdom. So, too, while his fields! 

As the avalanche that rushes down from the L ^ c ( a 3 in'as^endino- h er intended by the guilty inventor. A sec- are sleeping beneath frost and snow, what Coleridge was not the only one who 

mountain top destroys every thing in its way, . wl |j a a . * , ‘ l V fllffcrpn * 1 tion of stove pipe would be quite as grace- profession affords more available opportuni- labored under a sad mistake, when he mis- 

so the recklessness* of a single man may S^lnd raisin^ weights, turning the ful, or a camp kettle without the bail; and ties for self-culture. Where was^tho lyric took the commonest man for a philosopher, 
1 .. , r r r," • Pnx..T,u.n.u f , ? • ° i more time is taken up m keeping the gloss poetry composed that makes Scotland and was only undeceived when the apple 

decide the fateof an Empire. Eoxapautk body in rings auspended fmm the ceiling, feot tba „ ought ^ expended u£n a trouier of her Burns than of all her ancient dumplings were set upon the table, by his 
little thougnt when leading ms tnumphant irowing it 0 } &P £ '‘ r . 1 , man’s entire outer beautification. Let the race of warlike kings ? Was it not between exclamation, “ them’s the jockies for me.” 

legions to the' field of Waterloo, that he W a var!ety , °, met , b S ’ c . arr >. m S ^ nap once p-ct rumpled, and forthwith the the handles of the Mossgeil plow? Not long since, a fashionably attired female 

should die an exile. But how uncertain “ W owner of tie article is looked upon suspi- hom ^ devoted parents had 


should die an exile. But liow uncertain thorouT^ plav^ Trnf SCTerftetKio^ ^hlrf owner of the article is looked upon suspi- 
are all terrestrial things. The issue of that the «x™ hundred and lifty-soven pairs of ^d “ qSol“usinel nJtors, 
battle decided the fate of an Emperor, and muscles in the body. At the same time I 11 J nf nnhn.Wnc« 


... 1 il 1 culU. cULUI cb uaya ui 

was practising myself more or less, though ’ , . • , , • , 

.: ” p J ,,. 0 the rumor obtains that he drinks, 

with no great regularitv, in the * breathing , . , . 

imuuu j^iorv , & , cm eta in a pnnt.iiKinn on nnfi 


a conqueror. was practising mjseu inuitj ut muugu 

He was exiled to St. Helena, never again p^^p^^commended by'the vocalist him sustain a contusion on one side ot the s t a t stands out so bright and particular, as first glance pretty, decidedly so. Pier eyes 
to step his foot on European soil. From p ai3Se n anc i t j ie physician Fitch. J ln §'> and character is gone forever.— if fresh from the time when t h e Maker will- sparkled, her cheek glowed with a natural 

, . f . f rLUssen U J . . , .. _ . Perhaps, all this time, the unfortunate man Arf i fho moon like a larim silvery tinge, her neck was like alabaster, and up- 

tliis time a perceptible c iange came o. u —-Inese consis ia Jn a ia S P ^ j s best 0 f husbands and most affection- j casfc 0 biect on which it shines, so on glittered a chain of uncommon rich- 

him, both intellectually and physically. His ^ y filfod toitl utmJst'V- ate of {athers .’ but ’ bein S obli S ed tobel P distinct and so still. “I have frequently,” ness; her hand was delicate and a brilliant 

spirits sunri :us health began to decline, a*id then exoirinff it as slowlv as pos- d ress the babies, to go to market, make a sa y 8 Mr. Wilkinson, in his invaluable work diamond ring shone upon the front linger, 

;* 1,0 tV fl« fast lmstenimr to pacity, ana tnen exp \ I ; G rr . j n t.hc. o-rate. and brush his boots before a of and I was about congratulating myself ud- 


owner of the article is looked upon suspi -1 —----- upon whom some devoted parents had 

ciously, his paper is doubted on ’change,— I NIGHT I N AUS TRALIA. lavished money enough in the fair ex- 

his word is questioned in business matters,! Night in Australia! How impossible to terior to pay for a year’s tuition where 

and, after a lew days of unbrushedness, j describe its beauty! Heaven seems, in that grammar was taught, seated herself at the 

fV»a mmnr /-kKf.aine that Up. drinks Then let i i ’’i . _x . _*i. o p_ dinner table, of a Lirae hotel. She was at. 


Then let new world, so much nearer to earth ? Every i dinner table ot a large hotel. She was at 


former days would crowd upon his m ’ ad j M ^ <= Z 

and the remembrance of lost glory would d!Bphra 0 m. _ f ^ . I ■ ^ ~ . t 0 inspect an invoice of butuer in the cellar inoon }i<rhL” if the horse she roae was not rather a fiery 

come back to him, but no thoughts of these, Tdidno^use one^^^fined the of his warehouse, he brings his golgotha in Now and then a sound breaks the silence, animal? and this brought out the vulgar 

nor battle visions at midnight’s lonely hour, ob ; ect by contracting the muscles of the contact wltb tbe beaais ov-erhead, and his but a soun d so mU ch in harmony with the reply, ‘‘ Oh yes, we put her right through. ’ 
could rouse his soul from its torpor. Could throat, m which there is the additional ad- ruin 13 accomplishd, while he thinks himself, soUtude that it only deepens its charms.- Truly foe appearance * as ail changed now 
V. y-.-rix fL„ fbof “nil nf s tr«not.bnnimr the vocal organs. P oor man ’ dom S bls dut 7 . Hark! the low cry of the night bird, from I saw only a coarse, ill-bred girl, where a 


could rouse his soul from its torpor. Could throat, in which there is 
he have caught the inspiration that char- vantage of strengthening 
acterized him in former times, methinks he This is the course recor 
would have thrown his fetters off and roam- sc 1 


the inspiration mat cnar- ^ntege oi: stiShall we be “asked what we would sub- y^der glen amid the small''grey~gle’aming few moments before appeared to my unso 
actenzed him in former times, methinks he ' quin cut at bot h ends, stitute . for the P resent abomination? Our ;. ocks _ Hark! as nigbt deepens, the bark phisticated gaze, a lovely female! 

would have thrown his fetters off and roam- k ^ . tub g as any on ], T jt does re P^y * s » that though we get nothing better, tbe distant war-dog, or the low strange Certain I am, young ladies would study 

ed that barren isle with all the majesty of old. no t nuite enough to be "fashionable — we cannot possibly get anything worse, and bow l 0 f fo s m0 re savage species, from which refinement of spirit and manners, if they 
, , vi ,, 4 not cost quite enougnio ueia^iuuaui« a n the chances are in favor of improvement dpfonds the fold Hark' the echo but fully understood the immense advanta¬ 
ge skill of modical men could not stay In commencing these breathings almost ev- we’know of now is 5 eteads tlie , loia ' „ Mdrk - tQe eca0 b f h accrue from them Thc ffoId 

. . . ,. , • , , X , , prv nne is made faint ’ but this effect is soon lhe best ttu » tbat i w ® Knovv nowr , is ca t cbes the sound, and flings it sportively g es wiiicn accrue irem tnem. xnc b oia 

thc ravages of the disease which had fast- d ’ yer to increase the ca- the limber felt ’ brou S ht lnto use by the / x ‘ from hill to hill—farther, and farther down, lever with the most massive chain, the dia¬ 
led upon him, and on the 3d of May, 1821, ^ ™ ^ , WO nderful. !S ences of the Mexlcan campaign, the flex- tiU alI in is hushe d, and the flowers hang mond of unsurpassed brilliancy, sparkles in 

it became evident that he was near his end. 1 muscular strength be^an to increase ible, rain-shedding, face-protecting sombre- no i se l ess ly 0V er your bead, as you ride thro’ vain, where the mind is m a crude state, 

A sigh would escape him as he thought of immediately, and so steadily, that for months ro, equally good for a day or night proteo- a grove 0 f giant gum-trees. Now the air need.ng far more ab ?“ d 
the eminence from which he had fallen, and scarcely a day passed that I did^not^iccom- jewek Noting LmpensaL for 11 ^^ 

bitter tears would flow down his earc-woru & MoSt.n'rove^r tt degree of ornaLntotioa, Trim it with S rfe^ar You Sken yoM p™e! ind ind it is sure to>im a tatal dart uponthe 


of May, the island was swept by a violent elasticity to my step. My weight also rap- and we bave tb0 nac 01 } a * c * v *‘ 

tempest, but he had passed into a delirious idly increased/ When I commenced, it was bers, with a s iga' i crenc . nscr .n 

iA.iiitn.ou, uoxt l 1U Y t , , i ,i * , Ac ostrich plume m the band, and remimscen- 

stupor, and heeded not thc sound of the only one hundred and th rtyseven pounds, ^ of & enry tbe Eighth and Anna Boleyn 

foaming waves as they lashed the rocky at the end of tin ee months it was . one ui are broU g bt y to mind, directly. Loop it up 

, ... i • dred and sixty. In one fortnight 1 gained . ° r 

shore. Death was written on his mar- , ^ each day 1 «Sundays about three t.mes and we have the “ sera- 

ax 1 . i :v.i— wietem,, ATr. i. ’ .. . J rxrxx.”n f ’ 7 f> rpnMp.rp.ft sacfp.rl hv t.hft mpm- 


trees catch the gleam of the river, and in 


jgmning 


liers, with a slight difference. Insert an ^ be exquisite fineness of the atmosphere, to look around tor a wife. Among my ac 

nlnmo in han'H anrJ rpminisp.p.n- t ,1 ,1 • j _ mmintnnp.ps wjw n. voiino* ’aHv nr»nn whorr 


A GUSAT MAN. 


shore. Death was written on his mar- a about throe times, and we have the «sera- _ ... . rr— f . , 

, , , . . .. twelve pounds, or one each day, bundays „ _ The highest, noblest conception wo have 

ble brow too legioly to be mistaken. No excepted,” and really it was an exhilarating Pf ” of ;^ d ff ed sa « red by the mem ' i 0 f a great man. is one who understands the 

friend nor relative was near to console him pleasure to bring down the scales to the ou ^ a ^ ^^ob'ected ihat plumt" ard P ower bls ovvn sou b and continually 

in M* dying hour,-no Josephine is there to tune of one additional pound at every visit '• J e 1 tb0 C0Sh ^ 0 for vend . exerting that power for the promotion of 

bend over him with tears, and no bugle (f made a present to my landlady m con- stoves and raw hides, or for ! good; is one who cherishes a deep and sol- 

i . i • x 0<=f m tWp wtn rntlp sideration ol this circumstance.) in less o ■ emn sense ot the sacredness of duty, and 

chants his last requiem, lhose who rode lkm a year my chest had increased in size editom or carpentem, why hen om,t hese hesitates t0 discl thmduty.be 

by Ins side m many a hard and well fought ^ me! i uremcnt nearly Jive inches. “ d , ft* “ s . ba ‘ * the consequences ever so injurious to his 

battle, are fresh in his memory, and can he The difference in the amount of literary Ji :>a an an ° u \ n „ r . interests; is one who in matters of religion 

___ .. . w • n h Aori PAim n ev uTHiin nA nr. nnpp (Yrui'Pin I 1 • o 


hear the soothing sound of its murmur. quaintances was a young lady upon whom 

___much money had been lavished to give her 

A GREAT MAN. a thorough education. She had read Vir- 

... “—T" x- x gil, could speak some Italian, was mistress 

The highest, noblest conception wo have h f French r and cou i d warb lc like a foreign 

a great man, is one who uuaerstands the at least, so said her mother. I 

wer of his own soul, and is continually h . )d beard she knew someth i„ g of house . 
ertmg that power for the promohon of affid ^ t0 tell lbe wh “ le trutbj j 


rotten, when suddenly she turned round 


r 7 7 ’, ; . / a \ U r r 1 Ki r ZlUx Zin. a head covering would be at once graceful J^eresis; is one w no m makers oirengion ^ me a slap, and declared she did 

leave them ? He seems to behold the sweet labor that I was able to accomp is dimng usefu] _ w » uld do away witb 3 ie c0 „. lends nought but a deaf ear to the loud f lhefirst / ed mt about u „ 

form of Josephine clothed m the regalia of the flrst winters attendance at the gym- of an um J elIa to protect voice of sects, nought but a blrnd eye to afl „ Heaven /,„ said my friea d, “ how my 


at. Empress, and can he leave her? “ST T'was ^ -t the pmyi but the hat would be warm | 

The pangs of seen remorse pierce us hau?led by mnety minutes of continuous ?2ehea would not rliuire constant care yea™"?* otte human soul; is one who 


nasium, as compared with the present one, 


party creeds; but scans the works of na 


“ Heavens!” said my tnend, “ now my 
, na ' love did cool! I never thought of marry- 
who ber again!” 

nonf nhrnack arxrM Uin o vnnnrr 


heii' Deato hovers over his e'ouch and ^ TOuldlnd b -dSches would not require constant care ^ " u Xso7v- , “VTof^k^S 

bids defiance to the powers of medical skill, posed for Im hours with scarify au into- *» ^ SfeS m'all plices. Sue- « il . eonffict with his prkle; is one ^ d ? his [s C n 0 ugh to cause all oth- 

The 5th of May was another day of tem- ruption to the moton <> mj-pen. Mygj^ ^ thp new revo i ution> wo, so it do »•«> » CTer t0 ««««** m ® enb ‘l II s ' ersl who aspire to that ftate, to cultivate re- 

Tioete • M A pm TT ATir lincrpred until six in the nasties cost rime-nearly two hours of solid ' o o . . r I tice, how much soever it may affect his in- wb ; cb wi n invariablv 


pests; Napoleon lingered until six in the cosw me-neany lwu n j j ^ 

r / , c time out of the business part of the day; 

evening, when “ tete d armce fell lroni lus j f oun d it good economy to spend them 

lips, and he passed forever from the “ dreams j n tb j s wa y ? as j could accomplish as much 


x, • x -j. _ a,,# tice, how muen soever it may attect ms in- 

not bring us a bonnet rouge. — Jbvjr. Courier. , , , , 

_terests; is one who rebukes all evil howav- 

Let a man live as long as he will, the first er bigfo tue transgressor stands; is one 
30 years of his life will always seem the whose sympathies always espouse the cause 


finement of thought, which will invariably 
lead to a refined utterance.— Olive Branch. 

A shrewd old gentleman once said to 
his daughter: “ Be sure, my dear, that you 


of battle.” A grave was prepared among in eight hours as before in twelve. And, j * t and the daily routine of our after"l of the oppressed, down trodden andinjured. ^^dauahter' “Be sure mv dear that you 
some weeping willows where he had made yeim pass Uke the round of a clock, while T „ ^^ ^' geutiem aa is a S^TS^'.poi mi/but r^emL. 

his evening seat, and there his remains were e of rfoom and dospondenc P y. Exist- tbe hands 0,1 and tbe l . m 0 I f' man of truth, lord of his own actions, and the poorest man in the world is one that 


uBCYornugoLaqatmtautumo.-„v.u desDondencv. Exist- , ■ \ 1 — • - — r man of truth, lord ot his own actions, and the poorest man m me wunu u» uue uuett 

interred, amid a discharge of three volleys ^ itse if_the mere consciousness of be- Zf dowr^rfo ex P ressin g tbat lordsbi P bis behavior, has money, and nothing else ” 

from 15 cannon. A huge stone was low- in£r _ was a delight-a luxury; and I felt, 7 hers ’ T 1 , 7 Z 'ZaI Jn ’ ’ nofc m an 7 manner dependent and servile -—- ~T'r 

ered upon his coffin and, as it swept over when walking, an almost incessant impulse the P e udui fc L 7-. _ either on persons, or opinions, or possessions. Lucretia Mott says that a young man 

the island, the tempest sang his only requiem, to bound, from the simple excitement of The reason why the world is not reformed Beyond this uact of truth and real force, the ^ Zv^haM^ev^fl^never \^nt oTthelr 
Livonia, N. y., Jan., 1831 . ’ll. i). N. perfect health. And only six mouths be- fa becaus0 every man would have others word denotes gooa nature and benevolence: ^ ^ 

--— fore, life had been a burden; witb a slug- make a be mnnin£r and never thinks of raanhood first, and then gentleness. The husbands be able to pay tor, should never 

We love the poet, the inventor, who in gish step I had dragged myself about, it h l msel f b S i popular notion certainly adds a condition of expect to become at all celebrated as a dry 

anv form, whether in an ode, or in an ac- while a settled foreboding of evil lay cold _ ^-— . , ease and fortune; but that is a natural re- goods clerk. 

tion, or in looks and behavior, has yielded at my heart. Philosophy, like medicine, has abund- suit of personal force and love, that they raw mat Zi“two ladies kiss- 

us a new thought. He unlocks our chains Daring the past three'years the usual ance of drugs, few good remedies, and should possess and dispense the goods of _ Waste of raw material-two ladies lass 

and admits us to a new scene.— Emerson, course oi perfect health has been interrupt- scarcely any specifics. the world.— Emerson. mg each other. 
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tilST OF AGENTS. 


Camillus 


Albany—H. l>. Emery. 
Albion—B. Farr. 

Arcadia—M. Scott. 
Alabama—R. B. Warren. 
Adams Basin—M. Adams. 
Alfred—O. D. Langworthy. 
Alden—C. N. Fulton. 

Allens Hill—David A. Paul. 
Buffalo—W. Bryant & Son. 
Baldwinsville—R. Sears. 
Batavia—Samuel Heston. 
Benton Center—A. H.Savage 
Brockport—H. P. Norton. 
Bridgeport—B. F. Adams. 
Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. 
Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks 
Big Stream Point—I. Hildreth 
Clyde—I. T. Van Buskirk. 
Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 
Cazenovia—John White. 
Carlton—E. II. Garbutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 

» G. N. Sherwood, 
j C. D. Bingham. 
Cleveland—A. H. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. 
Caton—Philip Hubbard. 
Churchville—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. O. Gregg. 
Clockville—S. P. Chapman. 
E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
Ellington—J. F. Farm an. 

E Pembroke—G. W. Wright. 
Farmer—M. Harris. 
Fowlerville—J. McPherson. 
Fulton—E. Holmes. 
Franklinville—S. Seward. 
Farmington—O. White. 
Fredonia—A. H. Barker. 
Geneva—J. G. Ver Planck. 
Gerry—C. Moore. 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick 
Holley—H. S. Frisbie. 
Hinmanville—A. Stone. 
Hulbarton—Win. Laverick. 
Jncksonville-E W Farington 
KendaN—W. R. Sandford. 
Knowleeville—C. Thorp. 
Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 

Lock port—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—II. Randall. 

Le Roy—J. H. Stanley. 


Men don—N. Sherwood. 
Medina—I. W. Swan. 
Moscow—Win. Lyman. 
Macedon Center—Ira Odell. 
Macedon—Win. Gallup. 
Marcellus—Luman Shepard. 
Millville— J. H. Haines. 
Mohawk—Postmaster. 
Manchester— J T McCauley 
Newport—Wm. H. Willard. 
Newark—Tlieo. Dickinson. 
New Baltimore—I,. Haight. 
North Chili—R. Fulton. 

N. Y. Mills—W. D. Walcott. 
Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 
Orangeville—G. Cowden. 
Phelps—S. E. Norton, 
l’okin—J. M. Trowbridge. 
Palmyra—T. Ninde. 
Perryville—C. Britt. 

Penn Yati—Postmaster. 
Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott 
Rushville—A. Otis. 
Rutland—Moses Eames. 
Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 
Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 

Sen. Falls—H C Silsby & Co 
Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker. 
Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. 
Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodley. 
So. Livonia—A. Crandall, Jr 
So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. 
Stoekbridge—John Potter. 
Shushan—Jas. Law. 
Trumausburg—I. D Branch 
Union Springa-RB Howland 
Victor—M. H. Decker. 
Versailles—D. R. Barker. 
Vernon—Eli R. Dix. 

vv„ K „ow„ iSiKS 

Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 
Warsaw—I. Hodge. 
Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 
Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
Walworth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—DA Paul. 
Wheatville—II. Deuel. 
Westernville—A. Baker. 
York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 

Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


Progress of the New-Yorker. 

Knowing the interest that many of our readers 
possess, as manifested by their kind acts, in the 
prosperity of the Rural New-Yorker, it may not 
be improper to close the labors of the first month 
of its second volume by reporting progress. And 
this we do most cheerfully—not only for the rea¬ 
son cited, but because we have great cause of grat- 
ulation, and ought to acknowledge our indebted¬ 
ness to those who have so generously and disinter¬ 
estedly labored to promote the enterprise. 

Our first volume closed with four thousand sub¬ 
scribers. Of this number some two thousand sub¬ 
scriptions then expired, and several hundred more 
with No. 4 of this volume, (last week,)—all o 1 
which were stricken from our books in accordance 
with terms, unless promptly renewed. The circu¬ 
lation attained during the first year was exceeding¬ 
ly large in comparison with the usual success of 
new enterprises of the kind—and much greater 
than we anticipated in the outset; yet the expenses 
of the paper were so heavy that no profit whatev¬ 
er was realized. We closed the volume, however, 
in good cheer, and with such flattering prospects 
for the future, that we had little doubt of reversing, 
during the second year, the figures in our profit 
and loss account—and thus presenting at least a 
small balance on the right side. And we judged 
rightly, as our next paragraph will show. 

On the commencement of this volume, we 
doubled our former edition—printing over eight 
thousand copies; and this week add five hundred 
more making our regular edition, at present, nearly 
nine thousand copies. But we have not yet that 
number of subscribers, though we expect to reach 
it before the expiration of the present quarter. Our 
new subscribers, since the 20th of December, out¬ 
number those discontinued, three to one — so that 
we now have only about one thousand copies of 
back numbers on hand. We can still furnish those 
who desire the complete volume, with back num¬ 
bers; but as the sets are rapidly diminishing, the 
edition may soon be exhausted. Those who do 
not wish the back numbers, can begin with the 
present or a subsequent issue, as wc shall add to 
our edition from week to week, in order to supply 
such as desire to commence with the daje of their 
orders. 

— Such is our report. To those who have en¬ 
abled us to make it so favorable, we are under last¬ 
ing obligations. Though our engagements prevent 
more than this general acknowledgement, we as¬ 
sure all that their individual efforts awaken the 
grateful emotions of an appreciating heart. And we 
are confident that, with a continuance of the influ- 
enee of so many earnest co-workers in the cause, 
our mark— ten thousand— will be attained before 
the first of July. Meantime we shall strive to 
make the New-Yorker still more worthy the 
hearty reception and increased patronage given it 
in all sections. Certain we are, that no periodical 
of its age in the whole Union, has such zealous 
friends and supporters—agents so efficient, or a 
more able and numerous list of correspondents. 


Correspondence of the New-Yorker. 

Glance at Geneva—Burr all's Agricultural Imple¬ 
ment Manufactory—Seneca Lake and the A’. Y. <$• 
Erie Railroad — Elmira, its appearance, business, 
fyc.,—Bradford Co., Pa., — Athens — Canals; a 
hint to Legislators—'Triumph of engineering skill, 
etc., etc. 

Leaving the quiet and lovely city of the Gene¬ 
see, on the 20th inst., by the night Express train, 
we soon found ourselves under the kind protection 
of friend Gardner of the F’ranklin House, Geneva. 
Of this delightful village little need be said, as 
most of the readers of the Rural are familiar with 
the place. Situated at the foot of Seneca Lake, 
the village is built on the banks, which rise by ter 
races, so that the houses on the main street de 
voted to residences, overlook the lake and the 
business portion of the town below. Besides some 
splendid churches, and elegant residences, Genev 
is the seat of a flourishing Medical College. It is 
a place of considerable business and trade, which 
has received some accessions from its connection 
with the New \ ork and Erie Railroad, through the 
noble lake which renders navigation at all times 
practicable, as it never freezes. 

Having a few hours leisure, we employed it, by 
invitation, in visiting the manufactory and foundry 
of Mr. E. J. Burrall. The shops, though not 
large, are commodious and arranged with much 
skill. Mr. B. is manufacturing a Grain Reaper, 
on an improved plan, which appears fully equal to 
any thing with which we have met heretofore. 
The Reapers are furnished of four sizes, ranging 
in price from $110 to $125. Mr. Burrall also 
makes an excellent clover mill, of different sizes, 
varying in value from $60 to $90—and a valuable 
straw and stalk qutter, well worthy the attention of 
farmers. For cutting stalks we do not remember 
any thing that can surpass this machine, and for 
use in the western States, where stalks are large 
and require a powerful cutter, it must meet with 
good success. Of Burrall’s Wheel Plow and 
Corn Sheller, it is unnecessary to speak—they hav¬ 
ing been used for years and given good satisfaction. 

Our stay in Geneva being limited, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning we took passage in the “Stevens,” 
and made our way to Elmira—passing, with rail¬ 
road speed, the thriving towns of Jefferson, Ha¬ 
vana and Horse Heads. The building of the N. 
Y. & Erie Railroad has given an impetus to 
Elmira, plainly visible in the bustle of the streets, 
the building of good blocks, and the general thrift 
and activity of her business men. A short year 
since, on our first visit there, the torch of the in 
cendiary had laid waste the principal hotels, and 
we found accommodations far from comfortable. 
Large and commodious houses are now building 
in their places, and at the Haight House, yet hardly 
tenantable, good accommodations may be had. 

Elmira is situated on the Chemung River and 
at the terminus of the Chemung canal. It con¬ 
tains six to seven thousand inhabitants. The 
early source of business and wealth in this locality, 
was lumber; but •the rich bottom lands of the river 
afford good grain, and from the pastures on the hill 
side, the industrious and intelligent dairymen are 
drawing wealth, more sure and not much more 
tardy than the suffering miner on our Pacific coast. 

From Elmira we passed into Bradford county, 
Pa., and found one of the most inviting places 
visited for months past, in the village of Athens. 
This is a small village of the rural style, scattered 
over much space and well adorned with trees. Its 
location is on the point of land formed by the con¬ 
fluence of the Chemung with the north branch of 
the Susquehannah river. Nature hath few spots 
of more surpassing loveliness than this broad plain. 
Studded on either side by the lowering hill, at 
whose base flow the rivers named—uniting and 
commingling their waters below the village, and 
passing down, between mountains and over cas- 


CnngusBinnal. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Monday, Jan. 20.—In the Senate, afterthe pre¬ 
sentation of several reports, Mr. Clay submitted a 
resolution instructing the committee on Commerce 
io inquire into the expediency of adopting more ef¬ 
fectual means to prevent American vessels and 
seamen from engaging in the African Slave Trade. 
The correspondence with the American Minister 
at Brazil in regard to the Slave Trade was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. The Plouse 
Postage bill was referred to the Post Office Com¬ 
mittee. 

In the House, the bill to securo the prompt ex¬ 
ecution of the Bounty Land Law of the last ses¬ 
sion was taken up and discussed till the adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Tuesday, Jan. 21.—In the Senate, a petition 
from the Regency of the Smithsonian Institute, 
was received, asking $150,000 of the surplus of 
the interest fund to be added to thopermaneutfund 
in the treasury. 

In the House, the Reports from Committees 
were presented, but they contain nothing of special 
importance. 

Wednesday, Jan. 22.—In the Senate, Mr. 
Clay’s resolution instructing the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire into the expediency of more 
effectual measures for the suppression of the Afri¬ 
can Slave Trade was agreed to—Yeas 45, Nays 9. 
The French Spoliation bill was taken up in Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole, amended and reported to the 
Senate. 

The House considered the Deficiency bill in 
Committee and ordered that the debate on the bill 
cease at 3 o’clock to-morrow. 

J uursdAY, Jan. 23.—The Senate passed to its 
third reading the bill to recompense our citizens 
who suffered by French Spoliations prior to 1800. 
An Executive session was afterwards held, 

In the House, the subject of the Freedom of the 
Public Lands occupied the morning hour, and then 
went over. The Deficiency bill was debated. 


IDgisltrtmt of 3m f’ork 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 


Friday, Jan. 24.—The Senate passed the 
French Spoliations bill. A Railroad Land-Grant 

bill went to its engrossment by a decided vote._ 

Five private bills were passed. 

The House spent the day on private bills and 
passed forty. It will act on similar bills to-moirow. 


Literary Notices, dc, 


Weekly Meteorlogical Abstract 


Jan. 1851. 


BY L. WETHERELL, 
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cades, until it finds freedom in the lovely valiev cf 
“ Wyoming,” near an hundred miles below. 

The State of Pennsylvania is actively engaged 
in extending the North Branch Canal to Athens, 
some three miles from the New York State line, 
and distant only 20 miles from the Chemung canal 
at Elmira. The building of that 20 miles of canal 
by New York, would open to her citizens the whole 
of the rich coal region of the Valley of the Susque¬ 
hannah, and place Rochester in possession of tlm 
much needed article at less cost than it can be oth¬ 
erwise done. Js not this plan of connecting the 
Canals of the Empire, with all the noble ones 
built by the Keystone State, one well worthy the 
attention of the patriotic legislators of both Com¬ 
monwealths? Of this portion of Pennsylvania we 
may write more a: length at some future time. 

From Athens we returned four miles to the 
Railroad—going down as far as Owego, from 
which point, by the cars of the Cayuga and Sus¬ 
quehannah Railroad, we found a quick transition 
to Ithaca, at the head of Cayuga Lake. The 
building of thi9 road, so as to run the cars down to 
a level of the lake, is a triumph of engineering skill. 
The trains come to the village at an elevation of 
near 600 feet abovo the lake, then, with the whole 
town in view, by a retrogade motion the train is 
run down an inclination the distance of a mile or 
more. Having attained a less elevated track it 
descends a grade of 90 feet to the miie, making a 
circuit from the hill on the one side, across the 
valley above the lake, and coming down the oppo¬ 
site side, enters the village, after a circuit of some 
six miles, all in the vicinity and sight of the place. 

— Plere we must rest, reserving another time to 
speak of Ithaca and Cayuga Lake. h. c. w. 


The Knickerbocker Magazine. —Edited by L. 
Gaylord Clark. — S. Ileuston, Publisher : 
New York. 

The January number, commencing the 37th 
Volume is before us, and no commendation which 
we could bestow on either the stylo or contents 
would be unmerited. Mr. Kimball will give a 
■equel to the St. Leger papers, and all new sub¬ 
scribers will receive an elegant engraving of 
Mount’s “ Music is Contagious.” Terms $5, per 
annum in advance. 

The American Flora,—W ith Illustrations drawn 
and colored from Nature.— A. B. Strong, M. 
D., Editor. Green &, Spencer: New York. 

The present monthly part commences the 2d 
Volume of this work. Each part has from four to 
six likenesses of plants and flowers taken from na¬ 
ture and the botauical description, history, culture, 
medical properties and uses of each plant is given 
at length. It will be a highly ornamental as well 
as valuable addition to any library. 

The Illustrated Natural History, from the 
same publishers, also commences another volume. 
D. M. Dewey, can supply all the above by the 
number or the year, as desired. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1851, leaves little to 
be desired in the way of Magazine embellishment 
which it cannot supply. Look at the January 
number and see if it is not so. D. M. Dewey 
has them for sale, and receives subscriptions.— 
Terms, $3,00 per annum, or 25 cts. per No. 


Murder and Suicide. 


1 


REMARKS. 

Jan. 21. Cloudy and mild. 

22. A little snow fell last night. 

23. Very fine day. 

24. Spring-like weather. 

25. Continues fine. 

26. Same as yesterday. 

27. Cold day—sleighing continues bad. 


On the evening of the 27th inst., in Penfield, 
about 8 miles from this city, a man named Evarts, 
murdered his wife’s sister, Miss Lucy Sharp, by 
cutting her threat with a jack knife, and afterwards 
killed himself in the same manner. Both were 
nearly dead when first discovered. Evarts leaves 
a wife and six children. At the time of putting 
our paper to press the result of the coroner’s in¬ 
quest had not transpired. The parties were highly 
respectable. 


Postage Stamps and Stamped Envelopes.—A 
correspondent informs us that since the introduc¬ 
tion of cheap postage in England the post office 
there has kept for sale both stamps and stamped 
envelopes, but that while the former have been 
universally adopted, the latter have hardly been 
used at all, and are not likely to be more in request 
hereafter. The stamps, he says, are very much 
used in transmitting small sums, which could not 
well be sent through the post in coin, owing to its 
bulk. Hundreds of pounds weekly are carried in 
this form by the mails of the United Kingdom.— 
The British post office allows one per cent by way 
of comraisson to the vender of stamps.— iY. Y. 
Tribune. 

A Venerable Party. — A gathering of the 
“oldest inhabitants” of Southwark occurred on 
Thursday afternoon last at the residence of Mrs. 
Hartman in Seqoud-st., at the celebration of the 
101st anniversary of the birthday of her grandfath¬ 
er, the venerable George Swarts. Mr. S. came 
to this country in the year 1772, being then 22 
years of age. The party assembled numbered 
seventeen, whose ages were as follows; 101, 90, 
90, 87, 81, 79, 7f>, 75, 72, 72, 70, 67, 66, 58, 52, 
50, making a total of 1,216 years, apd giving an 
average of 714 years to each. After spending an 
agreeable afternoon, chatting over the days of 
“ auld lang syne,” the party sat down to a bounti¬ 
ful supper, and early in the evening were taken to 
their several homes.— Phila. Ledger. 


Saturday, Jan. 18.— Senate —Petitions were 
presented for the abolition of the Militia Law and 
for Par redemption. 

Resolutions were introduced instructing Con 
gress to pass a law conveying the Public Lands 
actual occupants, not exceeding 120 acres to each 
all charges not to exceed $4—no occupant to own 
more than 120 acres. 

Assembly —Petitions were presented to reduce 
the fare on Railroads to two cents per mile; of N 
Y. State Agricultural Society asking the appoint 
ment of an agent to attend the World’s Fair; for 
amendment of the general Plank Road law. 

The Select Committee reported favorably to the 
memorial of the New York Commercial asking the 
passage of a law- authorizing supervisors to raise 
money by loan. The general tax bill was referred 
The intended change by the Canal Board of the 
level of Seneca Lake was made a subject of in 
quiry. 

Monday, Jan. 20.— Senate —Notice of a bill 
was given to amend the Code of Practice to pro 
hibit individuals interposing the plea of usury in 
any action. 

Assembly —Many petitions were presented and 
the iollowing bills noticed. Incorporating an 
regulating Savings Banks; imposing tax on all 
male dhizens over 21 of fifty cents, the proceeds to 
aid in support of Common Schools; imposing tax 
on all professional persons for the same purpose, 
Tuesday, Jan. 21.— Senate —Several petitions 
and motions were presented, and the Senate then 
went into executive session. 

Assembly —No business was fully completed ex 
cept the passage of a resolution asking a report of 
lands sold by the State and the price paid for these 
lands, also one relative to the liberties of jails. 

Wednesday, Jan. 22.— Senate — The Bank 
Committee reported favorably on Morgan’s bill 
amending the General Banking Law. 

Mr. Snyder of Columbia, introduced a bill in 
Iation to Railroad freight regulations. 

U he remainder of the session was occupied by 
a debate on the resolutions to pay postage on docu 
menis. Adjourned. 

Assembly —The bill amending the law exempt 
ing clergymen from taxation coming up for a third 
reading, a motion was made to recommit the bill 
for amendment; but the bill passed—Ayes, 90 
Nays, 20. 

The bill extending the time for the collection of 
taxes except in New York, was taken up in Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole, read a third time and passed 
Thursday, Jan. 23.— Seriate— The Senate was 
engaged in the discussion of the proper reference 
of the Code of Procedure—decided to 6end the 
Code to a Joint Select Committee—three Senators 
(Messrs. Mann, Geddes and Stanton,) and fiy 
Assembly members—to report by March 15th. 

A bill to incorporate the Law School of Balls- 
tor. Spa was discussed and passed. 

Assembly —The House was engaged in a dis 
cussion of Thompson’s compromise resolutions, 
which wore moved a reference to the Judiciary 
Committee and lost—Ayes 55, Nays 69. Mr 
Varnum offered other resolutions which were laid 
over. Adjourned. 

Friday, Jan. 24.— Senate —Several bills notic¬ 
ed and the reference of the Governor’s Message 
debated. The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 

Assembly —The Agricultural Committee report¬ 
ed a bill to establish the Agricultural College of the 
State of New York. 

The report of the Joint Committe for examining 
the reports of the Treasury and Canal Depart¬ 
ments was transmitted. 

The Commissioners of the Canal Fund trans 
mitted their report. 

A joint resolution appointing the 4th of February 
*s the time for election of a Senator was passed.— 
Adjourned. 


California 3ms. 


San Francisco—The Mines—Discovery of a Silver 
Mine—Homeward Travel. 


Delegates to the World’s Fair. —The New 
York State Agricultural Society has appointed the 
following Delegates to the World’s Fair to be held 
in London: 

Martin Van Buren, of Columbia county. 
Harvey Baldwin, of Onondaga county. 

John A. King, of Queens county. 

Ezra P. Prentice, of Albany county. 

B. P. Johnson, of Albany county. 


Who Pays the Postage? —Tables furnished 1 y 
the Post Office Department show that the account 
for receipts and «ost of transportation in the fiee 
States, including Delaware, stands as follows:— 
revenue 4 , $2,383,868 94; cost, $1,267,434 36. In 
the slaveholding States; revenue, $896,685; ccst, 
$1,287,155 86. 


San Francisco is steadily progressing in every 
branch of local improvement, the most important 
and attractive of which is the grading, planking and 
sewering of the streets. Our city now presents a 
greater extent of planked streets, probably, than 
any other city in the Union, if not in the world. 
Since these improvements commenced, over 40,000 
feet, or above seven and a half miles of street have 
been graded; 19,800 feet have been planked; and 
over 3,000 feet of grading and 1,000 feet of plank¬ 
ing are now under contract and will shortly be com¬ 
pleted. All this has been accomplished in the most 
substantial manner, and even though the heavens 
should open their floodgates and drench the earth 
with rain, our city streets will yet remain compara¬ 
tively dry and comfortable. The Californian cf 
last Winter would hardly recognize the city in its 
new garb. 

The miners are still hard at work, and their la¬ 
bors are yielding a fairreturn. Thousands are win¬ 
tering in the mines, preparatory to commencing op¬ 
erations early in the Spring, and improving the op¬ 
portunity afforded by the temporary cessation of the 
rains to work sufficiently to pay expenses. That 
the diggings are still rich, if'not inexhaustible, is 
evident by the large amounts of. treasure which 
goes forward to the Atlantic States by every steam¬ 
er, especially on the first of every month, when 
commercial men usually make their heaviest remit¬ 
tances. 

In addition to our gol dplaceres, California is like¬ 
ly to prove rich in silver ore. We have heretofore 
had occasion to notice the discovery of two or tiiree 
no very inconsiderable mines. Another has been 
discovered a few leagues from Monterey, which 
promises to be exceedingly rich. Portions of the 
ore have been taken out and assayed, and worked 
up for use. A company is now forming at Monte¬ 
rey for the purpose of working the mine upon an 
extensive scale, and the stockholders are confident 
that it will prove a good investment. 

A strong tide of emigration is now settling to¬ 
ward the Atlantic States. Hundreds who came 
early to California, and were numbered among those 
individuals so often referred to as “ the oldest in¬ 
habitant,” are returning to the scene of their early 
associations, their families and friends. We are 
quite confident most of them go with a remunera¬ 
ting reward for their labors and whatever privations 
they may hare encountered, and nearly all with 
the most favorable impressions of our country.— 
California Paper. 


items of 3ms, &t. 


The “ Maid of the Mist,” sunk .lately in the 
Niagara River, is being raised. 

England has at the present time an army of 
24,609 men in Ireland. 

The next State lair in Ohio will take place 
at Cleveland. 


ten on 
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-The Mexican Government has relieved all 

passenger vessels and steamers of the tonnage duty. 

-A Baptist Association comprising 3 churches 

and 55 members, has been formed at San Francisco. 

-The new ship Daniel Webster made her first < 

trip from Boston to Liverpool in less than 16 days. ( 

-A Chair of Agriculture is to be established in 

the University ol i oronto, and r. model farm and 
botanical garden placed under its charge. 

I he Genesee Evangelist says a spirited re- I 
viva! is in progress in the Presbyterian Church at < 
Painted Post, Steuben Co. 

3 he Derry (Ireland) Journal, in its agricultu- { 
ral report, finds the oondition of the Irish agricultu- ; 
ral population much improved at the end of the year. 

I he revenue of New Brunswick ior the year 
1850 was £104,088, being an increase of about ; 
£10,000 over the previous year. 

Salomon D. Jacobs, of Tenn., has been ap¬ 
pointed First Assistant Postmaster General. vice S. 

R. Hobbie resigned. 

-Dr. F. Pradt, Surgeon Dentist, of Schenecta¬ 
dy, was killed by the accidental discharge of his 
gun while out on a hunting excursion the other day. 

1 he Erie Railway Company have purchased 
the Patterson and Ramapo Railway, so that, the cars, 
next season, will run to Jersey City. 

-The new Steamship Alabama of the New 

\ ork and Savannah line, made her first trip to the 
latter port in 72 hours from wharf to wharf. 

-Fifteen vessels arrived at Fair Hav. 

Wednesday and Thursday of last week, bring 
ly forty-two thousand bushels of oysters ! 

•—Efforts are being mode at Norfolk, Va., toes- ' 
tablish a line of steamers between that city and 
New York. One citizen has subscribed $15,000. | 

—Bishop Southgate has declined the Episcopate 1 
of California, which was tendered him by the Epii- < 
copal convention held lately at San Francisco. 

3 ho increase of population in Maryland for ' 
the last ten years has been 121,000;—of this num- < 
ber only one thousand are slaves. 

The American Episcopal Church contributed J 
during the past year, $65,457 76 for domestic Mis- < 
srans, and $34,800 79 for foreign Missions. 

-Tho Swiss Government have forwarded a < 

beautiful stone from the Alps to be placed in the < 
National Monument to Washington. ( 

-Keats, who murdered his wife in Louisville, < 
Ky., and had been sentenced to be hung, has been < 
pardoned by the Governor, on condition that he will j 
leave the United States. 

—At a recent celebration of the Battle of New < 
Orleans, in New Orleans, 90 colored men who par- J 
ticipated in that battle, formed a conspicuous and ( 
interesting portion of the procession. 5 

-Gov. Hunt has issued a proclamation, offer- ; 

ing a reward of $300, for the apprehension of John ( 
Ivelly, accused of murdering Thomas Gleason, at 
Flushing, L. I., on the 1st inst. 

1 he United States Agent has finally succeed¬ 
ed in removing from Wisconsin the Winnebago tribe 
of Indians. 3'he United States troops were com¬ 
pelled to use force in effecting the removal. 

—Liverpool, with a population nearly as large 
as New York, has no daily paper. Out of London 
there are, in all Britain, only two dailies, and only 
eleven in London. 

-The 6teamer Saranac is still doing an active 
business on Lake Champlain, between Plattsburgh 
and Burlington. She carries large quantities of 
freight destined for the Ogdensburgh road. 

-The Rev. A. L. Brooks, of Corning, N. Y., 
lias received and accepted a call to become the Pas¬ 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in Albion, Orleans 
county. 

-The quantity of pickled mackerel in Massa¬ 
chusetts in the year 1850 was 242,572 bbls., of which 
3,401 bbls. were No, 1; 44,909 No. 2; 87,605 No. 
and 21,956 No. 4. 

-3 ho prospects now favor an early opening of 

Lake navigation. Many of the harbors on Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are clear of ice, and it is not proba¬ 
ble that a great body will accumulate before spring. 

-Two more new banks arc about to go into 
operation, in New York, under the new law. Or.e 
is to be called the Citizens Bank, the other the 
Chatham Bank. 

-The Secretary of War has issued orders for 
the cultivation of lands by the soldiers at each per¬ 
manent military post, to promote the health of the 
army and decrease expense of subsistence. 

-Dennis Maher, tried at the present term of 
the Albany county court for the seduction of a 
oung woman, was sentenced, on Saturday, to two ; 
years’ imprisonment in the Auburn State Prison. < 
-Charles W. Pomeroy, of Auburn, has been < 
appointed Agent of the State Prison at Auburn 
from the 1st April next. Dr. Lancing Briggs, of ( 
Auburn, is Physician, and Rev, Elijah W. Hagar, > 
Chaplain. ( 

—The Hamilton Spectator says the notes of the • 
United States Banks, which a few months since { 
ere worth 2 or 3 per cent premium, are now a drug ■ 
in market, and that they are sent to Buffalo for ex- ( 
change at par. 

The Syracuse papers caution the public ( . 
against altered bills on the Utica City Bank and the < 
roy City Bank. The bills are “ ones” altered to ^ 
fives,” by pasting. They are easily detected by ! 
holding them to the light. i 

-The father of a young man who died from 

injuries received by the upsetting of a stage coach, 
McLean county, Oliio, last summer, has recov¬ 
ered $15,000 damages from Messrs. Frink &, Co., 
of Chicago, (Ill.,) the proprietors of the coach. 

-The scarcity of Silver, which has now al¬ 
most become a by-word, has reached Richmond, 
Virginia, where the Banks have been depleted since 
the 1st of October, of $52,634 of the silver coin.— 
he whole amount was sent to New York for ship¬ 
ment to Europe. 

The Inst surviving participant in Captain 
ook’s voyages is now living by beggary, at Kings¬ 
ton- on-l’hames, England. He is now in his hun¬ 
dredth year, and though he has been in 42 naval 
engagements, and been wounded 21 times in the 
service of his country, he is allowed thus to starve. 
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/ortign Intelligmu. Mo-iMs. 

ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP ARCTIC. 5»l’{ 

One Week Later from Europe. There is nothing doing in our market, and not much 

- change in prices. 

New York, Jan. 25—10 A. M. Flour @4,75®@4,87. 

Arctic brings Liverpool dates of the 11th. Wheat is about the same as last week. Barley has ad- 
•*“ oc vancedtoSOc. 

She has .» passengers. The Pork seasol) i8 about over . What comes in is 

TheFlour and Grain -trade extremely languid, bought by retailers, for home consumption. #5,30 is paid 
l thA transactions froinff forward are only for im- for choice Hogs. 

Mediate wani- Western canal flour 20s a 21s Gd; Hay commands from .#0 to ©12 per ton, according to 

Philadelphia and Baltimore 23s. Corn receded quality. 

Gd. and in active demand; white 32s, yellow 30a ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

31s, mixed 20a30s. . Flour, bbl.©4,75(34,87 Butter, lb. • • • • • 

Tn the Provision market there is more business p or k, mess. 10 , 75012,75 New Cheese, lb- 4ga>Hc 

Jl* — to b«f. Good r Uto .f ». V : » T-ey./r™: . 

commanding full rates. The high rates of Pork Do. bbl mess.11,00011.50 Chichens. oCa)< c 

have checked business. The advance is likely to Lard, tried.507Jc SEEDS i»‘i oo 

tenured. L„d „0. <,»«■!. Fine chee.e m.r ffg 

ed readily. „ a UmWad Shoulders, do.505|c flax.1,2501,50 

Wool in steadv demand at full rates and limited Potatoe8 bu .37^(340c sundries. 

, ' grain. Whitefish, bbl.. .6,5007,00 

^Formal notice tab..; give. a. the Banket Wtoabto.■ • - -(-“gS £?»&7.7.'SwS 

England that it will not advance its rates of inter p uc k W heat.44c Apples, bu.121_0374c 

est. The effect has been with the payment of Rye .. . . .56c Do. dried.7501,00 

dividends to make the money market much easier, jj.......... MMgfc 


1 tortisemrats, &c. 


MOORE’S 


FRUIT SCIONS. 

«S£. THE SUBSCRIBER will furnish scions for this 
ytyi? seasons grafting, of the different kinds mentioned be- 
mr market, ana noi inucu | ow _ They can be sent by express or mail. Price 

I°can^lo so*, 0 ”will send specimens of the “ Northern Spy” KabltsbA -0Mlq ; in dknrio /orm, 

last week. Barley has ad- ^Northern Spy, Autumn Strawberry, 

„ „„„ come , SSte. dedicated to the home interests of both country and town residents. 

over * . 1 „ r ‘ .. Red Astrachan. Early Harvest, -—- 

consumption. &«>,ol)ispaia Yellow Bell Flower, I-Iubhardson Nonsuch, 

Rambo, Red Canada, a PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 

, ©12 per ton, according to Lowell, Westfield Seek-no-further, -:-- 

r a r F PRICE 5 ,. Km,us Sotoenbunih THIS Journal has already attained a circula- { The leading Departments of the New-Yorker 

J ^ J * * Baldwin. tion of several thousand, and acquired a high re- —Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, INews,the 

NpwCheese’ W..’.’.4l®5ac pears. putation. As an Agricultural and Family Paper it Markets, &c., — .will receive additional attention. 

poultry. ' “ Virgalieu” —“ Osband’s Summer.” “Swan’s Or- | iag superior in the Nation. The extensive As the paper is designed to benefit the producing 

Turkeys, lb . 7(3 3c ange” or‘‘Oimndaga.’’ Pear scions a shillings i^rdoz. p a ^ rona g e and commendation accorded to the Classes, its pages will avoid or condemn humbug 

Chichens . 5(3<c c or to r. i oore, o le j James' H. WATTS, work, abundantly sustain this assertion, and fur- in whatever guize it may appear from wooly 

Clover bu^K. n !#3,87(35,00 Power’s Exchange Office, Buffalo-St. nish the best evidence of its great value and horses down to Chittagong fowls and patent milkers 

Timothy.1,50(32,50 Rochester, Feb. 1,1851. [57-tt.) popularity — for no journal, however cheap or at- The second volume will contain a Series of 

Flax .1,25(31,50 ----—-tractive, could attain such a subscription and j Letters on 

Wh tefish U bbL U . E . S 6 5007 W) MARSHAUU’S BOOK B5UVDF.1RY, standing, in so brief a period, without possessing j European Agriculture and Mural Affairs, 


Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . . ©3,87fijk>,00 

Hams, smoked.7(37£c Timothy. 

Shoulders, do.505£c Flax.1,25(31,50 

Potatoes, bu.37^(340c bdndribs. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl. . .0,50(37,00 


PEARS. 

1 Virgalieu” —“ Osband’s Summer.” 


postpaid. JAMES u. watts, 

Power’s Exchange Office, Buffalo-St, 
Rochester, Feb. 1, 1851. [57-tt. ] 


.1.03(31,00 I Codfish, cwt 
. .. ,50(356c I Salt, bbl.. . 


dividends to mane me ‘““J",: . Barley .75O80c Beans, bu 

The last report gives the amount of bullion at the . H1DKS> Hay, ton. 

Bank at $14,400,000. English securities have g Jaugbt er, cwt. ..3,50(34,00 Wood, hat 

ufeTJSZg HZ “ New Vork Mark, 

advanced. Consuls opened on Wednesday at ibj,. jjlvv YORK, Jan. 27, 7 P. M.—A! 


whtpfish L bM 1UES 6 5007 00 MARSHAIil AS BOOK HSINIDF.KY, standing, in so brief a period, without possessing 

Codfish cwt ........3^25 BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and more than ordinary merit. 

sr,.uw oo 5 V) i (Hi /7i>/##I3LBuffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- ±t _ 

A nnies bu.i-IBic store. Rochester. N. Y. The second volume will commence on the first 

Do. dried..7501.00 S& W Music books, Pamphlets. Periodicals, &.c.. t 0 f January, 1851. Relying mainly upon the 

Eves doz.14010c bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rebound ; me rits and reputation of the paper for support, the 

.SIS ES SS5& Conductor deems it unnecessary to accompany 

Wood hard "cor’d..7303150 Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- this announcement with any extravagant language 

Do.’soft,’.2(32,50 tended to. or pompous pledges. Still he may be permitted to 

Wool, lb.26(3360, N. B.—All work warranted, and done a ^°wprt c^L remark that the facilities at his command are such 

____ January, 1831 . l 0< - -J - ^ oo Ir. Rim in Kolioarirwr Mnd nssAVtinor that 


Do. soft,.2(32,50 

Wool, lb.20(336c 


ingrateof exchange. Gold coin has also farthor New York Market. PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 

advanced. Consuls opened on Wednesday at ibj,. jfEW YORK, Jan. 27, 7 P. M.—ASHES—Market is . T3 t a T\T TP TP P TlTd'FniR V 

Great excitement is Paris during the week, in steady with moderate demand ; sales 50 bbls ©.> 08(3o 75 A X 1U ItJ ih Jti XV Ki O 1 Uu I 

consequence of the resignation of the ministers. fo P K?UR—Marketvery 3 quiet for western and state with , ° E a Wn-rrUTtweme 

This was caused first by the open hostility ot the m 0 ( j era te eastern and city trade; speculators are disposed Phelps & Gorhams Purchase, and Morris Swerve. 
President towards Changarnier, who, in defiance to prcss s:iles; better grades dull and heavy; inferior grades [MONROE.] 

of Hie earnest protestations of SXO.nnil.Bi>, 

en permission, on the instant and by a aeciaeu m boud . 8<aIes domestic 2.300 bbls ©4 44(34 62 ; No 2, super A fl or of tUe p ion eer History of the Holland Purchase, 
jority, to justify his conduct before the Assembly. T5( ^ 81 c0mm0 n to straight state; ©4 81(394 Mich and - 

Rnth the rivht and left warmly applauded the Gen- Ind; ©5(35 06 pure Genesee. , . . • m EHi? is a deviation from the plan of publishmgoriginal- 

i v, n oitruntlv withdrew and with GRAIN—Demand for wheat more active but at prices J i v announced, to which no subscriptions were solicit- 

era), whon the ministry abr J [ 1 Y below the views of holders who are disposed to meet buy- j [ nsWa d of publishing one work, under the general 

equal promptness, resigned m a body. ers . bar | ev very sca rce and wanted ©1(31 12; barley malt ti ' t ,' eof Pbe j ps an d Gorham’s Purchase, and Morris’ Re¬ 

in revard to the German question, thougn there retailing at ©1 15(3120 ; oats easier ; sales northern 47(3 gerve „ u is , 10W prol )osed to published in separate vol¬ 
ar- ma n V rumors probable and improbable, noth- 49 ; Jersey 45(347; corn rather heavy and quiet; sales8000 „ for each county, with titles as indicated above. In 

are many rumor , i _i r. . bl) for soutliern yellow ; 63 Jersey white; 69 south- „ ■ rr > n fiilentlv believed, the interests of author. 


BY O. TURNER, 

Author of the Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase. 

r HI 8 is a deviation from the plan of publishmgoriginal- 
lv announced, to which no subscriptions were solicit- 


more than ordinary merit. by an American gentleman — the author of seve- 

The second volume will commence on the first ral works on Agriculture and other subjects—who 
of January, 1851. Relying mainly upon the will leave for the Old World during the present 
merits and reputation of the paper for support, the month. Ho will visit England, France, Belgium 
Conductor deems it unnecessary to accompany —and probably Scotland, Holland and Prussia — 
this announcement with any extravagant language and furnish results of his observations in the Rural 
or pompous pledges. Still he may be permitted to Districts of those Countries. Our correspondent 
remark that the facilities at his command are such will also attend the 

as to warrant him in believing and asserting that WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL FAIR ! 

the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker d Lond in May next, and take notes 

XT'-tIi Krt nurvnw/-kv> nrnHaoocuAP in mncT manAPtu J 


as to warrant him in believing and asserting that WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL FAIR ! 

the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker ()0 he , d at London , in May next, and take notes 
wfil be superior to its predecessor in most respects of {hfi exhibiUon . 

— and that he is determined to spare neither labor - 

nor expense to render it far more valuable. In appearance — correctness of execution and 

As heretofore, and as its title indicates, the Ru- beauty of print and illustrations — the Nkw-York- 
ral New-Yorker will continue to be mainly de- kr will continue to be a model sheet, and probably 
voted to Agriculture and Horticulture and their a little ahead ot successiul imitation, 
kindred Arts and Sciences—its chief object, end Each number of the New-Yorker contains 
and aim being the promotion of the best interests eight large quarto pages, (of five columns 
of the Rural Population of the Country. But each,) with Index, &e., at the close of each vol- 
whilethis is its most prominent feature, important U rne— renderingitconvenientforpreservation and 


ar6 ut^’^iivUnown the purpose of the Dresden bu 06(367 for soutliern yellow ; 08 Jersey white; 69 south- Q ; it is confidently believed, the interests of author, 

ing is actually known, the purpose oi uie^raauo ern white . publisher, purchaser, will be made to harmonize. Itobvi- 

Conferonces being scrupulously secret, which it is WHISKEY—No change. Sales la bb.s Prison 26 and |' tC3 tiie necess i t y 0 f a large work, of two volumes, and 

indved. is not a favorable augury’. druge 25, time. .... , ,... consequently, a high price. While the citizens of Monroe, 

q^v .3 tnnp 0 f triumnh which pervades the bearing PROVISIONS——Pots m fair demand and the market is foe instan ce, will have all the general history of Phelps and 
1 he tone ot triuin] V . ho 8 t ;i. a shade firmer for o.d Mess. I he principal sales are made ( ; orhaln . s purchase and Morris’ Reserve,—(embracing the 

of Prince Schwartzenburg and the growing Postil at our outside figures, bales OnO bbls 12(312 12; Mess couul i P 8 ofMonroe.Ontario,Yates,Steui)en,andthegreat- 
ilies of the Chambers of Berlin, which met on the 9 ig(39 >25 prime . Beef firmer and more active. Sales 16 OO er portions of Wayne, Livingston, and Allegany,)—bro’t 
Id ins 4 also named as evidences of an unsatisfac- bbls. Sales 209 bbls 8 37(310 50 mess and 5(30 prime, down l0 a i ate pioneer period; and the local history of their 
dd ins,., a s . . prime mess very quiet ®la(3i 6 . Dressed Hogs less buoy- , uvn rr >iintv: tho.v will not be under the necessity of pur- 


Science, Education, Literature, General Intelli¬ 
gence, Reports of the Crops and Markets, &c., &c. 
— are conducted by gentlemen of experience and 


TERMS-IN ADVANCE; 

Two Dollars a Year. To Clubs and Agents 


lory state of the negotiation. 

At the latest dates on the 7th, Prince Schtxart- 
zevnburgh’s mission to V ienna is stated to have 
failed of its intended object. 

The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
have agreed to meet at Dresden about the middle 
of this month. 

From England there is nothing of interest. 

Property to the amount of £30,000 was destroy¬ 
ed by fire in Dublin on the 4th. 


— . Wh.lo th» Ai« 70 na nf Mlinmc - 8 TB CODUUUIW UY eBIlUOHKiU U 1 ox WUOHW ouu 1WU JJUUUT3 U, IKU.T. IU tllLU, Ugcim 

f« n fnstancefwill have all the general history of Phelps and ability, assisted by a large number of talented Cor- as follows: — Three Copies for $5 — Six Copies 
Gorham’s Purchase and Morris’Reserve,—(embracing the respondents. Avoiding the trash put forth in too (and a free copy to Agent, or getter up of Club,) 
counties of Monroe. Ontario, Yates, Steuben, and the great- man y 0 f the so-called family-journals of the day, for $10 —Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 
do’wttoTlate Pioneer pedodTand’the local lustoryof their our constant aim is to furnish such a work as shall $15— Twenty Copies for $25, and any addi- 
own county; they will not be under the necessity of pur- prove eminently valuable and interesting, and thus tional number , detected to individuals , at the same 
chasing, at an enhanced price, the mere local history ot [mprove the Mind, without vitiating the Taste or rate. Forty Copies , directed to one person, for 
0t The C pubUs e her, with entire confidence assures the citi- corrupting the Heart — one which will be sought $40, and any additional number thus addressed 
■zens of Monroe, that the proposed work will fully meet and valued for the Usefulness, Variety, runty at the same rate. Six month subscriptions at the 


proposed 


of its Contents. 


All moneys received by mail will 


Phe Illustrations of the second volume will | be acknowledged in the paper, and receipts sent 
superior to those already giveu. We intend j if desired. IL^A o deviation from these lenus. 
T \-S ' Svecimcn no’s free to all post-paid applicants. 


Albany Market. 


entitled to much weight, is regarded as one of our standard 


OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! 


Transactions moderate. Rochester and Syracuse 115.— mel w ;t b tlie a PP rovai of the public press, of its readers, of ,,- lvQ ' Specimen no’s free to all post-paid applicants. 

amm ' Albany Market • S&dSSttZ&.ttSStt * OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! Sa^ptka- conn^ with nim.- 

Corepristosm.nybeeuUtoU,,^ Mta ht.° 

nd but few sales are making. . , enterprize, has been added, in duster, and diligent research from original designs-thus appropriately embel- separate / the wheat frorn tl f 0 c! / afi ; and fuJ!u , !;es: 


and but few sales are making. 


_ALBANY. Jan 27, » r M.—business continues languia, oi mat worn m.iy uc buji^cu w im»Q u w .m.. 4 . . ° orr ,ui aesire a irsi cuius ranucu x uuei —uiu? wiulu 

- ■ - and but few sales are making. enterprize, has been added, industry, and diligent research from original designs —thus appropriately embel- se Paratey the . wheat fr 0rn the chaff, and furnishes 

nltcor Yvp FLOUR—Demand continnes restricted to a limited local in all the archives of our local region. He has had access hshmg the principal departments of the work.— P , rea di n cr as is calculated to benefit and 

mmmlVB jliOulBS, Vkt. demand and the sales are mostly in retail lots at ©4 75(3 to records and memories hitherto unapproached by the his- Particular attention will be devoted to Rural onl, J 8Uch reading as iscalculated toDenetitand 

) wv. for common to eood state, ©4 8705 for Michigan and torian; and has collected a mass of materials that will en- ouvuuu , , u • improve — are invited to give the New-Yorker 

_—- Indiana, ©5(35 12 lor common to pure Genesee; Extra and able his readers to make themselves familiar with allthe Architecture, an P ■' ^ n nner an examination, and, if found worthy, lend it their 

— . , , fanev Genesee is selling at ©5 37(36 25. interesting and instructive early Reminiscences; to trace probably be worth ten tunes the price ot the paper 

To Agents and Others. GRY1N_In Wheat there is no movement andsalesof step bv step, and from year to year, the early Pioneer events to manv subscribers. | ,, -» , , . , • , 

- Grain are confii'ed to street lots. Oats 40(317; Barley 1 04 of theGenesee Cour.fy.-this new Empire of wealth, pros- „ r ’ u ,.T , . fP ! ZW Post-Masters and other influential persons, 

[TF Canadian subscribers will bear in mind that foi US; Corn 08(369. perity. and unparalleled progress. In addition to dilligent We shall also piesent a series oi Portraits ot dis ; of a]1 p r0 f ess i 0 ns, are respectfully solicited to aid 

^ ... .. .. . • thoir Dressed Hogs are quiet, butthere is no change. Former research among old records documents, there are few pnguished Statesmen, Inventors, Divines, Heroes, ■ ex t elu ii n<T the usefulness of the New-Yorker 

■ ote °kbgwl to pay the American protege on thfl.r ?^S,*2SSr«iSliS *>■ Oar de.ig.. i s to give i. the rcet volame .t I !Z£&iZe7J.» PP 0'L Sutoorip- 


To Agents and Others. 


we are obliged to pay the American postage on their 
papers; and hence, in remitting subscriptions for the 
New-Yorker, they should add the amount of post¬ 
age (52 cents a year on each copy) to our usual 


quotations will he current to-day. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO. Jan. 27th.—The market for Breadstuff's is 


Pioneer neighborhoods the author has not visited, and list¬ 
ened to die recital of early events, from the lips of those 
who have participated in them. 

jgp” The work will he issued as soon as there are a suf¬ 
ficient number of subscribers to indemnify the expense.— 


f the New-Yorker 
support. Subscrip- 


26 DOUBLE COLUMN PORTRAIT?., 


very quiet. There have been a few lots of Mich. H jur Consist of at least 590 large octavo pages, and in all executed iu the best style of the gravers art, ac- 


terms. Many of our friends have omitted this im- during the past week at 3 94 . There is but little to be had, t ba |[ bc as we n executed as the best mot 

pj,u.nt item. Wh,re they avtol themyelve, of th, mS?5 of« ,lnill»rc». . ■ .... 

edvnntaK,a of chibbing, it subjecta us to loss, and weel u.at have fallen under our oodee. Michigan Is held uaHOTSMbhidin^at.kTS. ” ’ 


modern speci- 
ill lie delivered 
30; in substau- 


companied with biographical sketches, &c. 


tion money, properly enclosed, may be sent by 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address to D. ». T. MOORE, 

November, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 


cannot hereafter fill such orders, unless the I at 91 ( 393 c; Ohio 83(385.-Express. 


amount of American postage is received. New York Cuttle Market. 

- NEW YORK, Jan. 21 .—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 

___ , ,_ v _»_, „ , llK f i-_ st.. and 4Ui avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 

Anv person who has iormed a club for hs 0 f R ob ins 0n st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
volume, will be furnished with additional copies at Lambs, at Browning’s Oth st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
the same rate. For instance-if 10 copies have and the remain- 


Agents will be careful to attach to each signature, 
the letters M. or L., (muslin, and leather.) to designate 
their preference. WM. ALLING, Publisher, 

J Rochester, 1851. [56] No. 10 & 12, Exchange st. 

g GENESEE EVANGELIST. 

T HIS paper is devoted mainly to the promotion of reli¬ 
gion and morality. As such, it contains interesting 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


the same rate. Tor install e , p s At market 1,400Beeves, (509 Southern, and the remain- X gion and morality. As such, it contains interesting Ik Order to augment the circulation and Consequent Usefulness of the lluKAL NeW- 

been ordered, the price of one or more in nddiUon der from this State and the East.) &> Cows and Calves, and articles, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties , , ., >• j , i j 1 ■ • f ^ 


Deen oruerea, me price oi one or muic m ouuiuvu derlrommis ware ana uie r-iisi.j w wws auu unu articles, original ana seiecieu, on uie uocirmes ana uuura , „ Dc ka. 

, .,,,.41 r.n „ nnv . if on ennips nr over direct- 6,750 Sheep and Lambs. inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in the stand- YORKER, and cUHplv reward those disposed to lend A pOl UOn OI their inilllfcnce m its DG- 

* ’ p ^ ’ Prices, &.C. —The demand for beeves during the week ards of the Presbyterian Church. Lnlf tkp Pronripfor offers (in addition to the verv liberal Der CentHffe allowed to local 

ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 has been rather slack, owing to the firmness of holders— It ranks among the best weekly Journals of the land, and hair, tllG irT0pri6t r \ ^ J ' ® 

««ch; und if 10 copies, directed to im perse, we ^ff^SSSS^^rS^l^Sm iSS? * **** ** * “* * IP** dubs -) * e followm g 


shall charge only $1 per copy for additions to the 3-25 head left over. _ A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as ; 

/,1»V, fliir friends will ohlkm us bv bearing this in Covvs and Calves—Sales at from ©20. ©25, 28,50(343. e( i t0 interest the young. 

club. Uur lrtends will oblige us oy nearing uns ag _ n qua]ity A[1 sold . Intelligence respecting the progress of relif 

mind, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as Sheep and Lambs are from 2s to 4s per head lower. The an( j abr oad, and important political moveme 
. • •_ 1 ,., market is plentifully supplied, but the demand slack—sales f uUy chronicled. 

wish to join ciuos. _ from ©2,00 to ©3,75(350, as in quality. Ahout900 unsold. Those who wish for a cheap and valua 

Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in Brighton Cattle Market, to a sma\Tc^ 

mind that it is not necessary that the papers should BRIGHTON, Jan. 28.—800 cattle at market, 14 unsold. terms: ^ 

all be sent to one post office—(except in cases where Prices of the last week were sustained. Not as many In advance,. ... 

, , , v. ...I , . of the smaller kind, and for those, a better price was ob- If not paid within six weeks,. i,’ 2 o 

40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one We quote a very few at ®0,25. Good, from ©5(3 If not paid within eight weeks.- l..»0 

individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of $ 0 , 00 .’ Fair, © 4 , 00 ® (35,00. Inferior, ®3,00(3®4,00.— It is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. 


«*«. •»«*,»»»«. edl‘S^ 0 te“o!5;? ttd " !Ucl ' ,,1 “'““* r ' calou, “' Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. II, 1051. 

as in quality. All sold. Intelligence respecting the progress of religion at home 

Sheep and Lambs are from 2s to 4s per head lower. The an( i abr oad, and important political movements are care- tbe person or persons who shall send us the number of subscribers between this date and the 

market is plentilully supplied, but die demand slack—sales fully chronicled. . - , , Rm?*T first of Januaw ensuinrr 

from ® 2 ,00 to ®3,75(350, as in quality. Ahout900 unsold. Those who wish for a cheap and valuable religious greatest number of yearly subscribers to the Rural ) g- t 

Brighton Cattle Market. Newspaper - one which contains a great variety of matter New . Yorker from any one town, in proportion EST Persons competing for this Premium must 

niLlllUlI bailie luaihci, m nnthpsifate tntoke the Lvaneelist. v - .lo » mm 1 ot IU. 


BRIGHTON, Jan. 28.—800 cattle at market, 14 unsold. 
Prices of the last week were sustained. Not as many 


in a small compass, will not hesitate to take the Evangelist. 

TERMS: 

In advance,....©1,00 per annum. 


individual.) 


I nferior, ®3,00(3©4,00.- 


It is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. Office, eor- 


„ • • „ nil fi,„ nnnies ordered bv a club Working Oxen, Cows and Calves in plentiful supply, with ner of State and Buffalo sts., opposite the Eagle tavern 

the opinion that all the copies ordered l)> a ciuD a fair de ® nand . _ Clergymen, members of churches and Postmasters, 


ing to our club terms, WE WILL SEND THE 
NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN- 


should be sent together, but this is not required.— 
We will send to as many different offices as may be 
desired, provided our terms are complied with—and 
hence if any members of a club wish t® receive 
their papers at any other office, or to send the New- 
Yorker to distant friends, they will be accommo¬ 
dated. 


Two fine twin Heifers, two years old, with calf, were requested to act as agents. Moneys properly enclosed, and OTHER YEAR FREE OF CHARGE! 

sold at ©72, by auction. plainly directed, may lie sent by mail at the risk of the Ed- . ’ . 

Hides, green, ©5.00. {tor and Proprietor. [56-tf.] R. W. HILL. [The above is the most liberal premium 

Tallow, rough, ©5,50. ____ ■ _ offered by an agricultural publisher. It is als 

© 1 , 50 , © 1 , 75 , © 2 , 00 , ’ Savings Bank. most fair, because it gives an equal chance>to 

©2 25 ®‘> 50 * 2 . 75 . as in quality. oavinga xjclusi.. town, whatever may be its population. Is l 

StoU fed Sheep’. Prices ©3,00, ^3,50,©3,75, ©4,00, ©5.00. rpHE MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU- wort h contending for ?] 

©r.oo J- TION will be open daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 

Swine.—5C0 at ma*et. Prices 4 and 5 for the best, at o’clock, P. M„ at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 VVe also offer the following 


T HE MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU- colltendin? f or ?] 

TION will he open daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 w0 “ n co . ale '’J 


[The above is the most liberal premium ever 
offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the 
most fair, because it gives an equal chance to each 
town, whatever may be its population. Is it not 


Swine.—5C0 at mai%et. 


. I wholesale; some for an eighth less. At retail, 5 and 0. 

[LT Competitors for our Premiums must adhere \ f ew unsold, exclusive.of a small lot which arrived at 


Exchange street. 


TRUSTEES: 


to the terms specified in next column. We cannot night, 
of course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal 
chance with those who remit in full. Persons en- r ,. 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 


CAMBRIDGE. Jan. 22.—At Market593 Cattle—about460 


|) titled to specific premiums will please mention what Beeves, and 138 Stores, consisting of working oxen, cows 
!> , r t-._.l ..a. and calves, vearlines. two and three years old. 


books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the 
letter containing their order and remittance. 

O 3 Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- | 
ceived at par in payment for the New-Yorker.— 
Several bank notes or post-office stamps may be en¬ 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 

Remember that money, properly enclosed, 


and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©0,25 per cwt.; first quality 
5,75; second do. 5,25; third do. 4,50; ordinary ©4. 

Hides—©5 IP cwt. Tallow 5,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, ©52, 78, 90. 

Cows and Calves—©20,2S, 35. 

Two years old, @13, 10(321. 

Three years Old, @15, 20, 25. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,536 at market. Prices, Extra, ©4, 
5, 7. By lot ©1,50, 2(32,75. Nearly all sold. 

Remarks:—Extra Cattle, are scarce and in good demand. 
No material change in the market from the last two weeks. 


Everard Peck, Daniel B Lewis, 

David R. Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Chas. W. Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A. Ward, Ebeuezer Ely, 

I^wisSelye, Amott Bronson, 

Wm. N. Sage. Geo. W. Parsous, 

Wm. W. Ely, Geo. EUvanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P. Milliner, 

Martin Brings, » Ephraim Moore, 
Theodore B. Hamilton, Nohemiah Osborn, 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 

Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, Juue 1, 1850. [23-tf.] 

WHITNEY’S 


.... j. . fr c< e'er*. mail their remittances on or before the 31st of De- 

to its population, (according to recent U. S. Cen- cember> They wiH Hkewise bea r in mind that the 

sus,) between this date (December 1, loUU t ) and person who obtains it may also secure both the 

the 1st of July, 1851, forwarding payment accord- Town and Forty Dollar Premiums ! 

ing to our club terms, WE WILL SEND THE To those who do not compete for ti*e preceding, 

NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN- we offer the following 

OTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE! SPECIFIC PREMIUMS; 

[The above is the most liberal premium ever p or a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also t le jyj arc b next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
most fair, because it gives an equal chanceiw each r> and the Genesee Farmer for 1848 or 1849, 

town, whatever may be its population. s it no (as preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
worth contending for?] suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, we will 

W e also offer the lollowing gend t b ree copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 

GRAND FRIZES I j bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 

1st To the person sending us the greatest number For $15 we will send 10 copies of the New-York- 
of veariv subscribers (six month subscriptions to be er-and an extra copy, and any three volumes of 
counted'proportionally,) within the period above the Farmer published m octavo form, [except the 
specified, and forwarding payment free of charge present one,]-or [instead of extra copy and I ar- 
according to our club terms, we will give a Premi- mers] $L in Books. 1 or $~u or More we will 
urn of FORTY DOLLARS in CASH ! send 20 copies of the New-Yorker—and an extra 

1 2d. To the person sending the next (second) copy, and five volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 

greatest number, within same period, and on like from 1845 to 1849, inclusive, [being all the vols. 
conditions, we will give THIRTY DOLLARS, published m octavo form, except the present]-or 
payable in PLATE, BOOKS, AG-RICUL- [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or other 
mTTPAr TMPr.K’ivrFNrTs nr SEEDS. »« mav Books. Star Competitors ror these premiums 


GRAND FRIZES! 


TURAL IMPLEMENTS, or SEEDS, as may | 
be preferred. _ I 


Books. Competitors for these premiums 

must mention the fact and designate what they 


KememDer mat money, property emnuseu, 68 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 2.5 over 
m avbe sent bv mail at our risk. There is little or the Boston and Lowell Railroad, laded with Cattle, Sheep, 
1 . , Horses, Swine and Fowls, 

no danger oi loss. 


e m me marnet iroin tne last two weens, v _ ri Tt ~ ~ r. 1 greatest numuer, os auove, wo win give a num * 

er die Fitchburg Radroad, and 25 over ROCiieSter Gaileiy Oi DagKeireOtypeS ’ DOLLARS in Books or Implkments. 
me nusiAiu uuu Ajuwell Railroad, laded with Cattle, Sheep, CONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- ma. To the Derson sending us the next (fourth) r , t i a » 

Horses, Swine and Fowls. L cera of the Army, and many of our well known Citi- j , / 0 ^ I,wiil IrivA FFFTFF X In order that Post-Masters, Local Agents 

, . . . zena, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. greatest number, as above, we will give r lr 1EEN &n ^ thers may have a fair and equal chance t0 ob . 

This establishment is one ofthe most extensive in West- | DOLLARS in Books or Implements. tain the Premiums, neither traveling agents,post- 

Marned, 5th> * T ° tl K 6 P erso \ sendlu S th ® aext riders, residents of Rochester nor city°booksellers 

In Riga, January 21st, by Rev. W. R. Stowe, Mr. R. b y°^n(Suld,entr a[ ^ 14 Statostreet Y | u W ® W g ‘ FEN are included in our offer. [We may offer other 

V ANBOORUS, of Parma, to Miss MARY A. FOWLER, The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scienti- DOLLARS in Books or Implements. prizes to persons here excluded.] 

of the former place. f lc manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 6 th. To each of the four persons sending us the ^ j • j . .. 7 . u , , 

■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ . .. being separate and distant from the Reception and Work- next (gt b 7tb, 8 tli and 9th,) greatest numbers, we I he undersigned was the hrst agricultural pub- 

, %r ing Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disa- 'm ’th’rpf norJAM inRooKaorU- fisher who offered premiums in this manner—and 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.—P ublished by greeableeffects of chemicals. Wl11 g L ' e HULLAKb m cooks or im havimr since been adopted and 

D. D. T. Moore, city of Rochester, on the other side The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an' plf.ments. ni’m.Aii h» mnnv nf L cotemnnrarios is con 

of the lines, is one of the prettiest and best Week artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of [The Books to be such as may be preferred by continued by many of his cotemporaries, is con- 

lies that comes to this office. It is emphatically tl “ s b . U8i,, “*the person entitled-either Agricultural, Scientific, elusive evidence of its utility in compensating to 

the Fnrmpr’s Pnner While it mvec ,i/if s nnme preasly arranged for procuring exact copies ot Daguerrreo- „ , Miscellaneous v^orks 1 some extent the friends of agricultural publications 

the barmens I aper. vvnue it gives, as its name types, painUngs, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the proprt- Religious, bctiooi or miscellaneous woras.j f , • »nH vnlnahle assistance And 

imports, due attention to agncultur&l interests, it etor to render in every part of his business that attention ! p-j*- We shall keep a correct account of the . S elier0U8 and valuaDie assistance, ivna, 

neglects not the grace of literature, the skill of sci- which the public are entitled to from the patronage hehay • i rTf-, l ah „l nArenn After the without claiming any patent-right, he will endeavor 

ence, the spice of miscellany, or the fresh budget received. , ^ ^ T.WHITNBY, ; as ice a to keep in advance of all others, by offering the 


3d. To the person sending the next (third) want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
! greatest number, as above, we will give TWENTY the premium selected will he immediately for- 


Farmers, 

Post-Master3, 

Clergymen, 

Teachers, and Others, 

— All to whom these 
presents mav come—We solicit your attention and 
influence. We ask you, severally, to lend us your 


Married, 


This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commo 


In Riga, January 21st, by Rev. W. R. Stowe, Mr. R. 

VANBOORUS, of Parma, to Miss MARY A. FOWLER, "The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scienti- j DOLLARB in hooks or implements. 
of the former place. f lc manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 6 th. To each of the four persons sending us the 

■ _LJK_l _X . - . ■ j — - _ljul _n being separate and distant from the Reception and Work- next (g tb 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we 

„ ing Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disa- thopf nnr t arc nr t.,_ 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. — Published by grecabieeffects of chemicals. Wld g 1 ' 6 THREE DOLLARS m books o. .1.. 

D. D. T. Moore, city of Rochester, on the other side The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an' plf.ments. 


themselvos to enhance its popularity and usefulness, “ 

we are confident that its existence and merits will “ A : 


next (6th, 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we 
will give THREE DOLLARS in Books or Im- 


imports, due attention to agricultural interests, it etor to reuder in every part of his business that attention 


soon be made known to many of your kinsmen and ne ’ ws# \y e ijk e _ we rea ^ it_which is saying Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buddings. (32tf; 14 State st 

acquaintances. more thun we can say in behalf of all papers that -- roiwip (hi, - 

Having devoted much time and labor, and ex- pay us a visit. Read the following from its pros- JAPANPIliD wake* 

pended several thousand dollars in firmly establish- pectus and, if so inclined, send your names and \ sa^wholesaleImfretofi J “l jTchENEY^ 

ing a journal adapted to the wants and advocating shillings this way and the paper shall be yours V M Exchange Street, 

the best interests of individuals, families and com- while the funds last. Oshatca ( L. \\.) Reformer. — . - ■ • - ■ ■■ ■ » 

munities, we are now prepared to receive a com- . — ~ j ~ ' We can reeommend nothing better, in its way, 

mensurate return for untiring efforts m a worthy buch as are disposed to extend support and en- to f arraers; or t0 farmers’ good wives; or to all 
cause. And we respectfully submit, that, by lend- couragement to the New-Yorker, will please turn young ladies who ever expect to become good wives; 
ing a portion of your influence toward briuging to and read our Prospectus and Premium List on or to any and all, of whatever sex or age, engaged 
this enterprise to a most successful issue, you will this page. They will there learn what we intend in rural, economical, and industrial pursuits, than 
at the same time be conferring benefit upon your to accomplish, and also the very liberal terms upon the Rural New Yorker , published at Rochester, N. Y., 
feljow man. which the paper is furnished. ‘of $2 a year. — Mich. Christian Herald . 


Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings! (32tf; 14 State’* first of March we will publish, as often as once a ^ and yaluab , e prem iums. After perus- 

- wan*'-month, until July, a list ® e pnneipaMrnpe i- ; n g tbe abov6f an( f considering the limited age and 

tors m vhe ordbr m which they may st >=• S circulation of the New-Yorker in comparison with 

[50-tf.) No. 24 Exchange Street. ? r , „-t ,uvwHin<rlv thoae interested wi 1 see at a glance that our propo- 


I t . ry J U1WW IUUJRWWU Will WC OI O Fiauw UlKk VUI pi 

know the prospect of success, and act accordingly. ^ decidedly the most liberal yet offered. 

The nremiums will be announced as soon after . J „ 


The premiums will be announced as soon after 
the 1st of July as possible—probably the second 
week. _ 

Still Another Liberal Prize l 

We will give a Premium of TEN DOLLARS 
I iu CASH, to the person who sends us the greatest 


Specimen numbers. Prospectuses, &c., 
furnished free to all competitors or others who may 
be disposed to lend their kind offices in behalf of 
the Rural New-Yorker. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE* 

December 1, 1850. Rochester, N. \ r . 












































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


BY J. H. BIXBY. 


TlAFftTA | ’ He did not know, and perhaps never will he went back to his home, there to await “ Is Mr. T-in ?” inquired the old man. 

ArvX'lArk'XlX* know, how deeply we were touched by his the fall of evening, which was to bring the “ My name is T-,” replied the editor. 

_____ act From a little boy we loved flowers, return of the only being left on earth to love “You?” There was a slight expression 

TEE UYIEG SPRING. and ere that heaviest affliction a child ever him. At nightfall Ellen came in. Her face of surprise in the old man’s voice. 

- knows—loss of parents—fell upon us, we so pale in the morning, was now slightly “Yes, lam T , my friend,” was kind- 

BY J. H. bixby. almost lived among them. But death sep- flushed; and her eyes were brighter than ly said. “ Can I do anything for you ?— 

. flow ”' frora c , irin dor _ c . „ on arated between us and all those tender as- when she went out The grandfather was Take this chair.” 

geai in winter, eo those sentiments of friendship which sociations and affections that to the hearts not deceived by this; he knew it to be a The offered seat was accepted; and as 

spring from the heart are not frozen by adversity.” of children are like dew to the tender grass; sign of disease. He took her hand —it was the old man sunk into it, his countenance 

r - we entered the dwelling of the stranger, hot; and when he stooped to kiss her gentle and manner betrayed his emotion. 

o?fte”wi , r g e c^sta^pTn U " nS and were treated henceforth as if we had, lips, he found them burning with fever. “I have come,” and his voice was un- 

Sparkiing, bubbling, see it rise!* or ought to have, no feelings, no hopes, no “Ellen, my child, why did you go to steady, “ to do what I could not do for my- 

Singing pleasant melodies;— weaknesses. The harsh command came work to-day ? I knew it would make you self alone. But I cannot see my poor, sick 

The sound of its familiar chime, daily to our ears; and not even for work sick,” the old man said, in a voice of anguish, grandchild wear out and die under the 

Brings back the days Of joyouegiee- well done, or faithful service, were we cheer- Ellen tried to smile, and not appear so weight of burdens that are too heavy to be 

When beat our hearts as pure and free. ed by words of commendation. very ill; but nature was too much oppressed, borne. For her sake, I have conquered 

ri One day—we were not more than eleven /' ^ have brought home some work, and my own pride.” 

Ceaseless gushing night and day, years old—something turned our thoughts' not g° out to-morrow,” she remarked. There was a pause. 

Nought can Btop its upward way, — back upon the earlier and happier time I “ ^ think the walk fatigued me more than j “ Go on,” said T - who was looking 

oeep and hidden is its source— when we bad a true home, and were loved anything else. I shall be better in the at the old man earnestly, and endeavoring 

and changeless is its course. and cared for. We were once more in the m0rn ^ n o> a ^ er a good night’s sleep.” to fix his identity in his mind. 

For winteTchJdmftheTiuggish tide, garden and amofig the sweet blossoms, as But the girl’s hopes failed in this. The “ You don’t know me ?” 

But powerless are the frost or snow of old, and the mother on whose bosom we corning found her so weak that she could “Your face is not entirely strange,” said 

This living spring to seal or hide. had slept, sat under the grape arbor, while not rise from her bed; and when her grand- T . “It must have been a long time 

rri. we filled her lap with flowers. There was fefher came into her room to jearn how she since we met!” 

Thus when springing from the heart a smile of love on her face, and her lips passed the night, he found her weeping on “Long? Oh yes! It is a long, long 

Sentiments of friendship start •, were parting with some word of affection, her pillow. She had endeavored to get up, time. You were a boy, and I unbent by age.” 

Though*aii feelings else are stilled!— when, to scatter into nothing these dear but her head, which was aching terribly, “Markland!” exclaimed T , with 

Adversity can ne’er congeal images of the lonely boy, came the sharp j g?™ dizzy, and she fell back under a de-! sudden energy, springing to bis feet as the 

True friendship—’tis a living spring command of a master, and in obedience we spairing consciousness that her strength truth flashed upon him. “ Say, is it not so ?” 

No power of time °r change can seal— started forth to perform some needed ser-1 was S one - ^ “ My name is Markland.” 

pu.e, um yng, oiy thmg. vice. Our way was by the garden of which The day passed, but Ellen did not grow “And do we meet again thus?” said 

[Saturday Lv e . Poet. -we have spoken; and it was on this occasion, better. The fever still kept her body pros- T-, with emotion, as he grasped the 

for and while the suddenly dissipated image of tra fo- Once or twice, when her grandfather man’s hand. “Ah, sir, I have never for- 

iff (Til | our mother among the flowers was re-form- was out of the room, she took up the work gotten you. When a sad-hearted boy, you 

I j H- V-v iv* jng itself in our young imagination, that the s b® had brought home, and tried to do some spoke to me kindly, and the words comfort- 

-- . — _ incident to which we have alluded occurred, of it while sitting up in bed. But ere a ed me when I had no other comfort The 

UNFADING FIOWFRS We can never forget the grateful perfume m ’ nute had passed, she became faint, while bunch of flowers you gave me—you re- 

Tsp-rp-p sTrwvr’vr , of these flowers, nor the strength and com- grew dark around her. She was no bet- member it, no doubt—is still fresh in my 

' i ._ ‘ fort which the kind words and manner of ter when night came. It her mind could heart Not a leaf has faded. They are 

ey t. s. Arthur. the giver imparted to our fainting spirit.— bave rested—it she had been free from as bright and green, and full of perfume, 

- We took them home, kept them fresh as anx i° us aud distressing thoughts, nature as when I first hid them there; and there 

Thirty years ago, a small, barefooted as long as water would preserve their life would have had power to re-act, but, as it they will bloom forever—the unfading flow- 
boy, paused to admire the flowers in a well- and beauty: and when they faded, and the was, the pressure was too great She could ers of gratitude. I am glad you have 
cultivated garden. The child was an orphan, leaves fell, pale and withered, upon the n °t forget that they had scarcely so much come, though grieved that your declining 
and had already felt how hard an orphan’s ground, we grieved for their loss as if a real as a dollar left, and that her old grandfather years are made heavier by misfortune. I 
lot. The owner of the garden, who was friend had been taken away. j was too feeble to work. I 'pon her rested have enough and to spare.” 



‘ As the water which flows from a spring does not con- 


Glad and bright the murmuring 
Of the living crystal spring, 

Sparkling, bubbling, see it rise ! 

Singing pleasant melodies;— 

The sound of its familiar chime, 

Brings bock the days of joyous glee— 

Those days of youth and summer-time. 

When beat our hearts as pure and free. 

II. 

Ceaseless gushing night and day. 

Nought can Btop its upward way,— 

Deep and hidden is its source— 

Free and changeless is its course. 

All other founts may ceaBe to flow— 

For winter chains the sluggish tide, 

But powerless are the frost or snow 
This living spring to seal or hide. 

III. 

Thus when springing from the heart 
Sentiments of friendship start; 

They will flow unchecked, unchilled 
Though all feelings else are stilled:— 
Adversity can ne’er congeal 
True friendship—’tis a living spring 
No power of time or change can seal— 

A pure, undying, holy thing. 

[Saturday Eve. Post. 


You don’t know me ?” 

“ Your face is not entirely strange,” said 
-. “ It must have been a lone time 


It is a long, long 


UNFADING FLOWERS. 

A BRIEF SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


trimming a border, noticed the lad and It is a long, long time, since that incident 
spoke kindly to him. occurred; but the flowers which there 

“ Do you love flowers ?” said he. sprung up in our bosom are fresh and beau- 

I he boy replied, “Oh yes. We used to tiful still They have neither faded nor 


been taken away. was too feeble to work. Upon her rested have enough and to spare.” 

It is a long, long time, since that incident ad die buroen of their support, and she “ I have not come for charity,” returned 
occurred; but the flowers which there was now helpless. Markland. “I have hands, that would not 

sprung up in our bosom are fresh and beau- 0 , lhe n , e , xt f^oming, Ellen was better.— be idle, though it is not much that they can 

. They have neither faded nor ® he f ^ d , ,zz * accom P lish -" 

they cannot, for they are Unfad- though her head still ached, and the fever “Be not troubled on that account, my 
•«. We never looked upon the had onI y slightlyabated. But the old man friend,” was kindly answered. “I will find 


have such beautiful flowers in our garden.” withered_they cannot for they are Unfad- t “ ou g“ her head still ached, and the fever “Be not troubled on that account, my 

The man laid down his knife, and gath- ing Flower*. Ve never looked upon the had only slightly abated. But the old man friend,” was kindly answered. “I will find 
ering a few flowers, took them to the fence, man that gave them to us that our heart ™ , P ermifc her to leave the bed, something for you to do. But first tell me 
through the pannels of which the boy was did not warm toward him. Twenty years l ou & 1 s ,e )< 1 So ec mra earnestly so let her about yourself.” 

looking, and handed them to him, saying, As ago we last sight of him; but, if still among ° r p[ ) ‘ r 5 thus encouraged, the old man told his 

he did so, “Here's a nice little bunch for the dwellers of the earth, and in need of a , 1 he bundle of work that Ellen had story. It was the common story of the loss 
you.” friend, we should divide with him our last brou § ,d h ° me > was wrapped m a newspa- of property and friends, and the approach 

A flush went over the child’s face as he morsel.” per, and this her grandfather took up to of want with declining years. T-saw 

took the flowers. He did not make any - read some time during the day. that pride and native independence was 


took the flowers. He did not make any - reaa some time curing tne day. that pride ana native independence was 

reply, but in his large eyes, as he lifted them An old man, with hair whitened by the , “ , 18 Mr ’ T :-, s newspaper,” said still strong in Markland’s bosom, feeble as 

to the face of the man, was an expression snows of many winters, was sitting in a , e ’. as r ., e °P ene an saw t ie title. 1 he was, and really unable to enter upon any 

of thankfulness, to be read as plain as words room that was poorly supplied with furni- , new , ~ v> iei \ ie f as ;i P 001 orphan serious employment: and his first impres- 

in a book. ture, his head bowed down, and his gaze ~r°^ but ° f C °, Urse h ,° , fc remember me. sion was to save his feelings at the same 

The act on the part of the man was one cast dreamily on the floor. A pale, young , P ro fP ere fo wonderfully. time that he extended to him entire and 

~c _^_t • _ ■> • , -i i ® And then his eves went aloncr top enl- novmQnnnf r Pltia fAnml 


room that was poorly supplied with furni- £ new , when he was a poor orphan serious employmentand his first impres- 

ture, his head bowed down, and his gaze but of coarse h ,° ( . ioa 1 remember me. sion was to save his feelings at the same 
cast dreamily on the floor. A pale, young 1Ie , s F°®P ert ' d * vontte rfully. time that he extended to him entire and 

of spontaneous kindness, and scarcely tho’t girl came in while he sat musing. Lifting A , Ul f n b,s e - ves i ?° ‘ P erraanent relief - ThiS be found no diffi- 

of again; but by the child it was never his eyes to her face, he said, while he tried ”T' S ol paper, and he read aloud to culty m doing, and the old man was soon 

forgotten. to look cheerful, “Ellen dear, you must not Men 8Uch as h( ; thou S ht would m ' after placed m a situation where but little 

Years went by, and through toil, priva- go out to-day.” terest . An L on g ot “ ers was a \eimms- application was necessary, while theinceme 

.. ' • - “ I feel a great deal better, grandpa ” re- cence by the editor—the same that we was all-sufficient for the comfortable support 


“ Attempt the end. End never stand to doubt; 

Notinng’B so hard, but search will find it out” 

[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

ENIGMA. 

1 am composed of 14 letters. 

My 4, 3, 10, 11 is an instrument of torture. 

My 7, 9, o, 11 is an articlo of merchandise. 

My 14, 9, 13 is what men do continually. 

My 5, 12, 10, l, G is a city in Italy. 

My 7, 3,14, 7, 3, 4, 9 is a town in Sardinia. 

My 3, 9, 13, 3, 13 is an Island subject to China. 
My 3, 12, 4, 13, 3 is a capital town in Tripoli. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished author 
of light literature. w. w. s. 

(TF Answer next week. 

EOTANICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 1, 2, 14, 8 is a llower emblematical of beauty. 
My 19, 11, 1 is a shrub, the emblem of time. 

My 6, 9, 18 is a flower expressive of grandeur. 

My 8, 22, 23, 21, 1 is a flower expressive of com¬ 
passion. 

My 23, 4, 13, 22, 11, 6 is a flower expressive of el- 
egnnce and dignity. 

.My 7, 21,12, 17, 22, 8 is a flower emblematical cf 
slander. 

My 10, 2, 9, 14 is a flower expressive of maternal 
love. 

My 12, 18, 1, 11, 19, 17 is a flower expressive of 
sympathy. 

My 14,2, 1,1, 8, 22 is a plant expressive of wit. 
My 6, 22, 15, 2, 7, 23 is a flower expressive of heed- 
less ness 

My 19,1, G, *3, 11, 7, 21,22, 22, 4 is a plant express¬ 
ive of fire. 

My 13,21, 4,12,18 is a plant expressive of solitude. 
My 6, 15,4, 1, 6, 7, 12, 13 is a flower expressive of 
immortality. 

My 23, 4, 7, 23, 8, 22, 11,2, 7 is a flower expressive 
of coquetry. 

My 22, 3, 15, 2, 7 is a flower expressive of tranquil¬ 
ity of mind. 

My 6, 14, 17, 21, 1 is a flower expressing beauty in 
retirement. 

My 5, 4, 14, 10, 20, 7 ie a running vine. 

My 13,21, 4, 1, 12. 9, 8, 4, 9, 21 wa plant express¬ 
ing “think of me.” 

My 19,12, 3 is to arrange my boquet. 

My whole is the authoress’ name and place of res¬ 
idence. m. j-i. s. 

O’ Answer next week. 

CHARADE. 

Cold and insensible as death, 

Yet changing with the slightest breath. 

Though I’ve no eyes, and cannot see, 

Appellee could not paint like me. 

Though monarchs often love me well. 

And few without me like to dwell, 

I’ve neither pride, nor wish for fame, 

With all companions just the same. 

I never flatter, though at court; 

At poverty I never sport. 

Though vanity I may create, 

Young girls my way should imitate, 

And do as 1 do, if they can, 

If they would please the creature, man. 

O’ Answer next week. 

ENIGMA. 

What English word of one syllable, by catting 
off its first letter, becomes a Latin word of two syl¬ 
lables; both hav ing the same signification? 

O’ Answer next week. 


tion, and suffering, both in body and mind, “ I feel a great deal better, grandpa,” re- , cence ™ san ? e . '\ e was ali - suillclent lor the comU 

the" boy grew up to manhood. From or- pbed the girl, forcing a smile. “I am able gnen. ne ok. mani, voice i;n- of himself and grandchild. 

i i v. • •* /• .. . _ . If ® te.red ns Lp. rend. ne little incident sn m n .i ».i 


deals like this, come forth our most effective to go to work again.” 
men. If kept from vicious associates, the “Ho, child, you are 


i tered as he read, ihe little incident, so The flowers offered with purely ahu- 
aid the old ! ft^bngh (.escribed, had long since been mane feeling proved to be fadeless flowers; 


My first is a doctor’s prescription; 

For my second you need not look high; 

To my whole you resort both in sickness and health, 
You can find itl know if you try. 


- ^ . vv... I1V1UUO OOOUWaiCB, IrliC VUUU, J VU XU V, .1U«, ctuu IliV. UiU 1 • 1 j . I* J A , . --- --—t, .- — w _ 

lad of fueling and mental activity becomes man firmly; “and you must not think of; dcea lr l 1!S m ® mor y under the gathering ; an( ] tlieir beauty and perfume came back [TT Answer next week. 
_.. .i •“ * dust ol time. But now the dust was swent ... . 1 .. _ .rA : i _n ..v... -— ->~- 


ambitious, and rises in society above the such a thing, 
common level So it proved in the case of “ Don’t be 


lathing.” * dust ol time. Lut now the dust was swept to the sense of the giver, where all other 

Don’t be so positive, grandpa.” And a ' va j T > saw his own beautiful garden, flowers were dead or dying on his dark and 

he uttered this little sentence in a half- "! “> Md f mon S fl ? wers i and dreary way. 


Presence of Mind.— A younglady pass¬ 


ers that were to fade and wither in a day. ing down a steep street near the Exchange 
Yes, the old man’s voice faltered while in this city, before the thaw commenced, 
he read; and when he came to the last sen- was overtaken unawares by one of the 
tence, the paper dropped upon the floor, b’hoys lying flat upon his sleigh, who was 
and clasping his hands together he lifted using the middle of the street for a “coast;” 
his dim eyes upward, while his lips moved the lady was “ undermined” and safely 


in whispered words of thankfulness. 


though suddenly seated upon the boy’s 


I “ Vvhat ails you, grandpa?” asked Ellen, back. Upon reaching the bottom of the 
j in surprise. But the old man did not seem hill, she rose with great deliberation and re- 


j to hear her voice. 


marked—“ young man, had you been go- 


this orphan boy. He had but few advant- as she uttered this little sentence in a half- . ,, ) ’ aim amon mo nowers, ana fl rear y wa y. 

ages of education, but such as were afford- playful voice, she laid her haad among the ™ tfu % the fence stood __ 

ed were well improved It happened that thin gray locks on the old man’s head, and [ 1 5 : °*r hia!l [ 1 | ° 1 ' -e remem rei-ed having ryl, , . ,> 

his lot was cast in a printing office; and the smoothed them carelesslv. “You know t p-ty for him, and lie remembered as il [ V' VI lilt 0 ?.]][ Jll 0U, 

young compositor soon became interested in that I must not be idle.” ' “ T?~ ba * , lh ™g 1 ^ J ’ e '“ r3 _' " )' 

his work. He did not set the types as a “Wait, child, until your strength returns.’’ ia d tnteriened.t.ie liglit that went over the - 

mere mechanic, but went beyond the duties “Ourwants will not wait, grandpa’’- oh,Ids face as he handed him a few flow- _ Phesen-ce ov Mmo.- A young lady pass- 
of his calling, entering inti the ideas to As the girl said this, her face became sober, ers hat were to lade and wither m a < ay. mg down a steep street near the Exchange 
which he was° giving verbal expression, and The old man's eyes again fell to the floor, , V es, the old man’s vo.ee faltered while m tins city before the thaw commenced, 
making them his own. At twentyoni, he and a heavy sigh came forth from his bosom. « read; and when he came to the last sen- was overtaken unawares by one of the 
was a young man of more than ordinaiy in-1 “ I will be 4ry careful, and not overwork ten . ce ’, lho . P*P« dr 0 PP ed , u l»" f fr* >> hoys lying flat upon 1 ns sleigh, who was 

telligei.ee and force of character. At thirty- myself again,” resumed Ellen, after a pause. gasping his bauds together he lifted using the middle of the street for a “coast; 

five, he was the conductor of a widely-cir- “ You must not wo to-day ’’ said the old . hB ^ «pw«rd, while his bps moved the lady was undermined and safely 

/vrviofvuvi ovw 4 _j , . V • v in whispered words of thankfulness. though suddenly seated upon the boy’s 

.‘a R arousing liimse!., “It is murder.— “ What ails you, grandpa?” asked Ellen, back. Upon reaching the bottom of the 

linpw lji! " •-“'.me' )> Ai <’ -io ait at least untii to-morrow. You will be j n surprise. But the old man did not seem hill, she rose with great deliberation and re- 

r ; R TV Stronger then” j to hear her voice. marked-" young man, had you been go- 

Lt’ .g G»e earnest struggle tnafc all men f 1 1 g° I raa J I° se n L i J ] ace - « Dear grandpa,” repeated the girl, “ why ing the other way I should have been pro- 

enter m..o who are ambitious to rise in the ^ 0li I have been at home foi three ^ y OU j 00 k so strangely ?” She had risen voked with you—as it is I am under obii- 
woivi, the thoughts do not often go back days. York will not wait The last time iu £ ed> and was ben di n g toward him. gations.” 

JMoaitameiy,upon the earlier ume - kept away by sickness,'a customer “Ellen, my child,” said the old man, a The youth allowed she ought to be, “to 
0 ■‘-’Rt Ritei success nascrowned each was disappomtea, and taere was a good breaking over his countenance, as get a good ride for nothing, and not have 

well-directed effort, and the gaming of a deal of trouble about it. though a sunbeam had suddenly come into to draw the sled back!” 

desired position no longer remains a subject Another sigh came heavily from the old the room—“it was your old grandfather -- - - 

of doubt, the mind often brings ap from the man’s heart. who gave the flowers'to that poor little boy. A Soul Above Stealing.—W hen young 

iar off past most vivid recollections of inci- t ‘ •“ y 1 *’ §°>" t.ae gir*. “Perhaps Did you hear what he said? —he would di- Billy Bottom lost one of his fingers a few 
dents and impressions that were painful or they will let me off for a day longer. If vide his last morsel.” evenings ago, “ Old Saratoga” overheard a 

pleasurable at the time, and which are now K0 > a come back, ior I must not lose the The old man moved about the room w T ith conversation betweeu him and Skeesicks 

seen to have an influence, more or less de- P la ce.” his unsteady steps, talking in a wandering about the loss. “ Billy, how did you lose 

cideu, upon our whole after-life. In this No farther resistanee was made by the so ove J r ; oy( : d at the prospect of relief your finger?” “Easy enough,” said Billy, 
state o, reflection sat one day the man whom oid m.an.^ in a little time he was alone.— for" his child, [hat lie was nearly beside “Is’pose so, but how?” “I guess you’d 

we have introduced. After musing a long She had gone to work. Her employer himself; But there vet lingered some em- ha’ lost your’n if it had been whar mine 

time deeply abstracted, he took up his pen would not let her go away, feeble as she bers of pride in his heart and from these was.” “That don’t answer my question.” 

and wrote hastily—and these were the sen- was, without a forfeiture of her place. the agh( , s were blown awa y, and they be- “Wall, ef you must know,” said Bill, “ I 

teiices he traced upon the paper that lay About mid-day, finding that Ellen did came bright and glowing. The thought of had to cut it off, else steal the trap.” 

before him:—“How indelibly does a little not come back, the old man, after taking 'asking a favor as a return for that little act, --- 

act oi kindness, performed at the right mo- some food, went out The pressure of 70 which was to him at the time a pleasure, Quaint Dialogue.—A passing traveler 


“ Dear grandpa,” repeated the girl, “ why ing the other way I should have been pro- 
do you look so strangely ?” She had risen voked with you—as it is I am under obii- 


iii bed, and was bending toward him. 

“ Ellen, my child,” said the old man, a 


gations.” 

The youth allowed she ought to be, “ to 


light breaking over his countenance, as get a good ride for nothing, and not have 
though a sunbeam had suddenly come into to draw the sled back!” 

the room—“ it was your old grandfather --—- 

who gave the flowers to that poor little boy. A Soul Above Stealing.— When young 
Did you hear what he said?— he would di- Billy Bottom lost one of his fingers a few 
vide his last morsel.” evenings ago, “Old Saratoga” overheard a 

The old man. moved about the room with conversation betweeu him and Skeesicks 


act ei kindness, performed at the right mo- some food, went out The pressure 
ment, impress itself upon the mind. We winters was upon him, and his steps 


meet, as we pass through the world, so slow and carefully taken, 
much of rude selfishness, that we guard “ I must get something to do. 


isure oi 70 which was to him at the time a pleasure, Quaint Dialogue. A passing traveie; 
steps were came with a feeling of reluctance. But m< ^ with a settler, near a house, and in 
.when he looked at the pale young girl who quwed — “ Whose house?” “ Mogg’s. — 
do. I can l av with her eyes closed and her face half- “ 0f wbat built •” “ L °gs.” “ Any neigh 


pear?, and delighted and refreshed as by But what could he do ? Who wanted air. 


the perfume of flowers in the dreary winter, the services of an old man like him, whose . 

YVhen we were a small boy, an orphan, and mind had lost its clearness, whose step fal- tino-, when he heard the door open, and “John,” said a careful father, “don’t give 
with the memory of a home forever lost, too tered, and whose hand was no longer steady ? turning, he saw before him an old man with cousin Simon’s horses too many oats; you 
vfvid m our young heart, a man into whose In vain he made application for employ- bent form and snowy head. Something in know they have hay.” “ Yeth thur,” sgid 
beautiful garden we stood looking, pulled a ment. Younger and more vigorous men the visiter’s countenance struck lumas’fa- John, moving towards the barn. “And hark 
lew flowers, and handed them through the filled all the places, and he was pushed miliar; but he did not recognise him as one ye, John—don’t give them too much hay; 
fence, speaking a kind word as he did so. aside. Discouraged and drooping in spirits, whom'he had seen before. ° you know they have oats.” * « 


quired —“Whose house?” “Mogg’s.”— 
“ Of what built ?” “ Logs.” “ Any neigh¬ 

bors?” “Frogs.” “What’s the soil?”— 
“Begs.” “ The climate?” “Fogs.” “Your 
diet?” “Hogs.” “How do you catch 
them?” “Doss.” 


The editor was sitting in his office, wri¬ 
ting, when he heard the door open, and 


with tne memory ot a home forever lost, too tered, and whose hand was no longer steady ? turning, he saw before him an old man with 
\twc .n pur young . ea_., a man into whose In vain he made application for employ- bent form and snowv head. Somethin.^’ in 
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made for the district library enables the 
trustees to purchase a respectable collec¬ 
tion of boohs for the use and advantage of 
every neighborhood. A portion of these 
volumes should he of an agricultural char¬ 
acter, and you should have a book or peri¬ 
odical of this description, within reach at 
every leisure hour, that spare moments may 
be profitably improved. 

The human mind is seldom sterile; it is. 
prolific in good or evil, and like our soils it 
will produce either useful or noxious plants 
—and the good must be cultivated and nur¬ 
tured, or the bad will spring up sponta¬ 
neously. Our duties to our families—our 
obligation to society—our pride as good 
farmers, combine with irresistible force to 
urge us to the decision that neither our 
minds nor our farms shall run to weeds, but 
that both shall be sedulously cultivated, in 
the way that shall best conduce to their 
productiveness, and to our usefulness and 
happiness in time and eternity. 

M. P. Jackson. 

Booavilia, Oneida Co., N. Y., Jan., 1851. 


JUFTTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

Sere-instruction is the principal means 
of arriving at eminence in any pursuit or 
employmenl The education wc receive in 
youth serves but as the foundation, at best, 
of the superstructure which is to be reared 
in manhood; every individual is in a meas¬ 
ure his own architect and may select his 
model. To the farmer this truth applies 
with as much force as to any class of com¬ 
munity, for the business of husbandry is 
so diversified, that the wisest who engage 
in its pursuit may continue to add to their 
knowledge as long as they continue this 
employment 

The experience of every day, and of 
every country, is adding practically, some¬ 
thing new and useful to this branch of labor, 
and while science in all its ways and forms 
is throwing its effulgence upon it, he that 
will may profit by the concentrated wisdom 
of the age, and advance in improvement, 
in usefulness, and in intellectual enjoyment 
The fanner is urged to effort by a triple 
consideration—the improvement which it 
promises to his mind and his means,— 
the benefit which the example he sets con¬ 
fers upon his children,—and the increased 
ability it may afford him of doing good to 
those around him; —the last a considera¬ 
tion of no little weight with those who ap¬ 
preciate their obligations to society, and 
who have felt the pleasures which arise 
from their fulfillment. 

The means of self-instruction are named 
in two words— become bj&a- 5 ** 8 - Most, if 
not all farmers, can, and should appropri¬ 
ate three or four hours in the twenty-four, 
to thus acquiring knowledge; and while 
they are storing their own minds, they can¬ 
not fail to scatter the seed of instruction in 
the minds of their children,— and these 
hours in the course of life make an aggre¬ 
gate of years. 

Let me put a case. "Who of you, that 
has a spark of laudable ambition, would not 
feel it a privilege to spend an evening with 
many eminent farmers and hear them re¬ 
late the result of their operations, their 
practice and their improvements in husband¬ 
ry ? Who could fail to profit from their 
instructions? Again, what farmer would 
not count himself fortunate in the opportu¬ 
nity of hearing any of our eminent agricul¬ 
tural chemists explain, in language adapted 
to his comprehension, the nature and prop¬ 
erties of the soil he tills—of the plants he 
raises—of the manures he employs—of the 
agency of air, heat, light and moisture in 
vegetation; and the method of applying 
the facts to his immediate benefit? Now 
all of this is virtually within his reach, for 
these men have -written books for his in¬ 
struction and advantage. 

You do not converse, in your social meet¬ 
ings, upon farming in its various operations, 
without giving 


WIRE FENCE —NOT ABANDONED YET. 
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A very common error with those who 
build wire fence, is, to suppose that animals 
cannot be restrained by it except they can 
see it at a distance. To provide a visible 
object, some builders set posts as near to¬ 
gether as in a common board fence, and 
nail a board at the usual height of fences 
and fill in below with wires. But pigs and 
geese will be very likely to crawl between 
the wires, and the builder will see a great¬ 
er necessity for a bottom board. As this 
leaves but space for two boards between 
them, and the appearance of the thing is 
so unfinished and slovenly, the wire part of 
the fence will very likely be dispensed with 
before a year is past, and the whole consti¬ 
tute an ordinary board fence. 

Others propose interlacing wooden slats 
or pickets with the wires, while some would 
render the fence visible by covering it with 
flowering plants or creeping roses—thus ad¬ 
ding beauty to utility. The objection to 
these methods of building are, that they 
obstruct the wind—and would be overturn¬ 
ed unless many more posts and much lar¬ 
ger wires are used than is necessary. Ex¬ 
perience teaches that the invisibility of a 
wire fence, which all these several methods 
of building would do away with, is the 
very thing which renders it an effectual res¬ 
traint to unruly animals. 

It Is very obvious that a horse, addicted to 
jumping, will leap any fence whose height 

IS Tint, Sllffirtiprit to JJiv.'ronfc lilm. Put loi 

such a horse approach a wire fence and he 
is against it before he is aware of it, or pre¬ 
pares himself to jump it He pushes 
against it and never raises his fore feet, as 
in the act of jumping. I do not believe a 
horse that has been trained to leap fences, 
could ever be made to jump a wire fence 
which was over three feet high. Neither 
will a dog or other animal jump it. I have 
seen a turkey trying for more than an hour 
to get through the fence, making no effort 
to fly over it It cannot be denied that 
horses or oxen running away, from being 
frightened, will be more likely to break a 
wire fence than a common rail fence, and 
this objection must be set over against its 
durability, and its not being liable to be in¬ 
jured by high winds. 

The manner in which builders fasten the 
wires and strain them, has tended very 
much to bring the fence into disrepute. 
To suppose that wires can be fastened by 
merely driving a wooden plug into a hole 
through which they pass—or, by driving a 
hook or staple into a post over the wires— 
shows that the builder has but little idea 
with what force a strained wire acts upon 
its fastenings when pressed upon by unruly 
animals. The only satisfactory manner of 
fastening which I have ever seen tried, is 
to pass the wires through a strip of band- 
iron, placed on the outside of the post, the 
holes through which the wires pass being 
barely sufficient to admit them. The wires 
are then heated and flattened an inch or two 
at the ends. No fasteners are needed except 
at the ends of a pannel, which may be 
twenty or thirty rods long. The wires 
should pass through all intermediate posts 
and slats, and should not be fastened to 
them—the object of these being merely to 
maintain the relative position of the wires 
and conform the fence to the undulations of 
the land. The strength of the fence must 
depend upon the strength of the wires, and 
the braces and posts at each end. This is 
the Alpha and Omega of a good wire fence. 

Myron Adams. 

East Bloomfield, January 27, 1851. 


any body was coming/’—and there had ap¬ 
parently been quite a freshet from the 
south, for the “ nasty weed,” and its traces ) 
lay in ample confusion about the room. I ') 
took out the “ Rural,” at the same time i 
asking the gentleman if he did not wish to 
subscribe for a first rate family paper. He ) 
guessed not.—What’s about ? I told him 
it was mainly designed for a weekly Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural paper, but that it \ 
also treated of various other subjects, such l 
as Natural History, Geology, News of the < 
day. Markets, &c., Ac. He then wished to \ 
know “ what it came at ?” At this qaes- > 
tion, I felt a little encouraged. I told him 
that the price of a single copy was $ 2 , but 
in a club we could get it for twelve shillings > 
a year. “ Twelve shillings ! Why he 
could git jest as many papers as he was a 
mind to for .a dollar, and he wouldn’t give . 
any more for one, any how.” 

“Well, perhaps you would like the ' 
“ Cultivator,” (for I get occasionally a sub- > 
scriber for this excellent journal.) “ No, he ■; 
didn’t know as he cared much about a cul¬ 
tivator, for he didn’t raise much com,” (very \ 
true,) “ and besides he reckoned a plow was ; 
just as good!” 1 

At this interesting moment, Joe came < 
running in, saying"" the cattle had knocked \ 
down the barn door and got to that are 1 
grain, and old red was hooked so he guess' i 
ed she would die.” The confusion afforded 
me a fine opportunity for a retreat, and J 
old Prince seemed wonderfully pleased with 
the idea of getting home. s. p. o. 

: Remarks. —Friend C. may be assured ; 

that editors occasionally have some amuse- 1 
ment, as well as other people, though rarely N 
any so genuine as that which he so pleas- 1 
antly describes. Plis remittance for twenty - 
new subscribers, proves that he was success- ) 
ful in the main object of his tour, aside from i 
the amusement realized. We presume < 
many other friends of the Rural, who have \ 
recently canvassed their respective localities \ 
for subscribers, could a similar tale unfold. < 
By the way, is not this manner of obtaining 
amusement, and doing good at the same \ 
time, worthy the attention of those who de- > 
sire the prosperity of the New-Yoreer and 
the promotion of its objects? The idea ) 
is suggestive, and we hope many of our < 
friends will put it in practice during the \ 
present season of comparative leisure among \ 
farmers. Such an excursion among one’s 
neighbors and acquaintances pays better— 
furnishes more material for amusement and > 
instruction—than is generally imagined. 


PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


QUERIES BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 


(a.) How much land can a person laboring four 
. or five hours a day, cultivate in fruits and vegeta- 
) bles; the work to be well done? (’>.) IIow soon 
{ will grape cuttings bear? (c.) Pears in large pyra- 
' mide? Apples on the doucain? Cherries, (d.) 
f Raspberries? (e.) Will strawberries planted in au- 
I tumn, give half a crop next year? (/.) What 

> would the produce of his labor the first year or two 
which, of course, would be vegetables be worth?— 

| What the value after that? (g.) What will F. H. 

> Marshall charge for binding the Rural with leath- 

( er backs and corners? If Mr. Moore will be pleas- 
l ed to answer the above in his columns, he will 
( oblige A Subscriber. 

; (a.) Five hours attention per day, would 

> care for several acres of fruit trees, but for 
' market vegetables a small area would ab¬ 
sorb that time. 

) (b.) Grape cuttings will bear the third 

{ year if they get a good start 
/ (c.) Apples and pears on dwarf stocks 

| from three to four years from the start.— 
Cherries the same. 

(<£) Raspberries always the second year. 
( e .) If the season is very fine, they will 
{ do more. 

(/) This depends upon the soil, season, 
and distance from market Fruits that will 
■ bear transportation will pay near home, but 

> there are none that will bear an inland 

> transportation thirty miles without injury, 
which would be fatal to them. 

(<?.) One dollar in the style you mention, 

> if the papers are in good order. 

> What is the best plow of all work —i. e., when a 
, man heepe but one? Soil, a sandy loam—new, and 
/ probably some roots in the way; well rotted how- 

> ever. w. c. p. 

The plow “ of all work,” says the Report 
) of the Committee for the Trial of Plows, 
\ which met at Albany in June last under the 
I supervision of the State Ag. Society, “is 
s an impossibility. The different circumstan- 
( ces under which plows must be used and 
the different objects to he attained render a 
) difference of construction absolutely neces- 
| sary.” 

For the soil in question, we imagine the 
; Michigan Sod and Sub-Soil Plow —which 

> took at the trial, the first premium for “ old 

> land ” and “stiff sod” —would be very well 
\ adapted. The Peelcshill, jVo. 21, of Mi- 
) nek <fc Horton, which took the second 
c premium, is recommended by others as 
: best suited to the case stated by our cor- 


GETTING SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE “RURAL.” 

There are few occupations that do not 
afford some amusement. The farmer has 
his amusements—the lawyer, the merchant, 
mechanic, editors, (don’t they ?) and in short, 
all branches and ail professions are favored 
in some degree, with amusement Is it at 
all strange, then, that an individual who un¬ 
dertakes to extend the circulation, and con- 
>f " life DiVOrllit: perper* 


should find in this, too, some amusement ? 

It was on one clear, cold morning, to¬ 
ward the latter part of December, (will that 
do to begin a story ?—I don’t read many,) 
that I ordered up old Prince, wrapped my¬ 
self in the buffalo skins, and started off to 
see what I could do for the “Rural.” The 
first house I called at, found all comforta¬ 
ble. The beys had just finished the “ chores,” 
—the girls had the “ work done up ” and 
were busy sewing—the “old gentleman” 
sat very composedly w r ith his feet elevated 
on the wood-box, reading the news; and 
the lady, (it won’t do to say old,) was en¬ 
gaged in. hearing her eldest grand-child read 
a new book, which his grand-father had pur¬ 
chased for him the day before. After the 
usual salutations, and the refusal of sundry 
offers to put out old Prince, I made known 
my business. I told them I was getting 
subscribers for “Moore’s Rural New-York¬ 
er,” a paper started at Rochester about a 
year since, and which I considered the very 
very best family paper in existence. By 
this time sundry specimens were in the 
hands of different members of the family. 
It was soon evident that the paper suited. 

Little “Charlie” was laughing heartily 
over the “Plumorous;” “ Lotte ” was enga¬ 
ged in the Natural History; the “ old gen¬ 
tleman ” had found the “ Pioneer Settler, 
and his Progress,” which he said reminded 
him of old times, and which “ mother ” 
must see, it looked so natural; James had 
found an article in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, in which he was very much interest¬ 
ed—for he has a great taste for agricul¬ 
ture, and is becoming more and more, ev¬ 
ery year, a real “book farmer.” The sub¬ 
scription money was of course handed out, 
but before I left, I must take a look at the 
cattle. These I found all sleek and com¬ 
fortable, stables warm, clean, and well lit¬ 
tered, and everything showed prosperity 
and improvement. 

After procuring several more subscrip¬ 
tions, I called at a rather ancient house in 
appearance, the occupant of which, I well 
knew, was opposed to “ book farming.” The 
contrast between this and the first family I 
visited was somewhat striking. The house 


or receiving some useful 
hint, and how much greater must be the 
advantage, when this limited intercourse is 
extended, as it may be through the medium 
of Books and Agricultural Journals, to in¬ 
clude the most eminent farmers of your 
own and other countries. 

There are other branches of knowledge 
connected with the duties and happiness of 
life, which it becomes you to acquire, and 
to impart to those in your care—and these 
too are within your reach. Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, Buriu Burritt, and oth¬ 
ers, have risen from obscurity to distin¬ 
guished eminence, and from indigence to 
wealth, principally by self-instructed effort. 
Common school and public libraries were 
not then known among us, and the facilities 
these afford are manifestly great, as excel¬ 
lent means of acquiring and diffusing use¬ 
ful knowledge. The annual appropriation 


Few persons are aware, how important 
an item in cattle husbandry, it is for animals 
to be able to procure water when they need 
it This applies to all seasons, and particu¬ 
larly in winter, when they are subsisted on 
dry food. Animals when water is not con¬ 
venient, or situated in bad icy holes, or a 
great way off, will only resort to it when in 
extremity, and then they overload the 
stomach, prostrating the whole viscera of 
the digestive organs with an immense 
amount of a cold fluid, that will require the 
entire nutritive means of one feeding to 
create animal heat sufficient, to compensate 
for the ice in their bellies. 

Feed well and often in racks, or other 
clearly way. Salt after—with water ad 
libitum and you will not be required to lilt 
them up by the tail in the spring. 


Good fences indicate a thrifty fanner. 



* 
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WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME.-(NO. 4) 


) I 
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Thomas. —Now, father, if you will lay 
down your book a minute, I want to bother 
you again. 

Father. —Well, what is in the wind now ? 

T. —I cannot account for, or conceive 
any good cause, for the extraordinary 
changes of temperature which often take 
place in very short spaces of time; for in¬ 
stance, frequently in. the month of January, 
the thermometer will stand 30 or more de¬ 
grees beloiv freezing, and within a day or 
two, it will be so warm that the bees fly 
freely, and the snow all melts and the frost 
is out of the ground. 

F. —Probably it may be the effect of 
electrical influences in some cases. 

T. —Don’t put me off with your electri¬ 
cal influences; I can’t comprehend it, nor 
do I believe you do; I want something more 
tangible. The position of the sun and 
earth remain the same; there is no change 
in the composition of the atmosphere that 
can be discovered; and, what is more im- 
comprehensible still, those warm spells will 
take place and continue, with the wind at 
all points. 

F. —I admit that it is difficult to account 
for these discrepancies in winter, which do 
not happen in summer—and the only other 
answer I can give you, is, that all storms 
and currents of air move in great circles, 
not corresponding with the degrees of lon¬ 
gitude or latitude, and that the west or 
north wind that brings warm weather, had 
its origin in the tropics or warm southern 
regions. 

T. —Well, if that is the best explanation 
you can give, I must put up with it; but it 
is not very clear to my mind, as some of 
those January thaw s continue for a fortnight, 
with but little or no wind, and freezing at 
night and thawing in day time. 

F. —Well, now, my boy, let me trot you 
out a while; you have been catechising me 
pretty close; it is my turn now. Tell me 
what your ideas are on the cause of the 
change of the seasons from summer to 
winter. 

T .—Well, father, I suppose the position 
of the earth has something to do with it. 

F. —Yes, but the sun is a great many 
millions of miles nearer the earth in winter 
than in summer. 

T— The books say that it is in conse¬ 
quence of the elevation of the southern pole 
of the earth—the rays of heat strike the 
earth slanting at a small angle. 

F. —Well, how does that state of things 
effect it ? 

T .—I confess I am unable to explain, 
why being so much nearer, the sun does 
not make up the loss of heat at the position 
of the earth. 

F. —You err in supposing the sun to be 
a hot body. It is supposed to be simply 
the source of light, which is a substance in- j 
dependent of heat, and only its cause, by 
the friction produced in passing through the 
lower and heavy portions of the atmosphere, 
and the refraction from dense bodies. Some 
maintain that heating, or calorific rays ac¬ 
company the rays of light, and that the air 
is not heated by them at all, and only dense 
bodies that absorb and retain the heat. 

T .—From what facts do you draw the 
concl usion that the sun is not a body of fire ? 

F. —Because fire cannot be caused, or 
maintained, except by the combustion and 
consumption of matter—a position that 
would be untenable with such an immense 
mass as the sun to provide for, and from the 
fact that the nearer we approach the sun, 
by the highest mountains—by balloons or 
in the earths orbit—the colder it is found 
to be, and by the fact that solar light is en¬ 
tirely a different material from the light of 
combustion, or chemical light. It can be 
concentrated by the burning lens, and pos¬ 
sesses various chemical and electrical effect^ 
and properties, that the light from artificial 
or fire light does not 

T .— What case can you cite me to, that 
light effects any changes in bodies ? 

F. —All vegetable substances that grow 
in the dark are devoid of color. Writing 
made with the nitrate of silver, or lunar 
caustic, is forever invisible until exposed to 
the rays of the sun, when it becomes indel¬ 
ibly black. The Daguerreotype process de¬ 
pends upon this principle entirely. 

T.— What kind of a body, or material, is 
the sun supposed to be composed of? 

F. —It is a solid body, having a rotation 
on its axis in about twenty-five and a half 
days, with a highly luminous atmosphere, 


IMPROVEMENT IN HANGING GATES. 

Fig:. E. 



SAXON SHEEP- 




? 5er. 2. 



The above cuts represent an improve¬ 
ment in hanging gates, which strikes us as 
quite practical and valuable. If the gate 
works as well as a model which has been 
shown us, we think it will prove a decided 
acquisition, and particularly worthy the at¬ 
tention of those who abominate bars—and 
what farmer does not ? A friend who has 
two such gates on his premises, says they 
have proved, during the recent deep snow, 
the best thing in the gate line he ever saw. 

The N. Y. Farmer & Mechanic says:— 
“ This improvement in banging and opera¬ 
ting gates was secured by Letters Patent 
to Trios. Parkinson of Ontario Co., N. Y., 
Aug. 6 , 1850, and has already gone into 
use in the western and middle part of this 
State, being adapted for farm purposes.— 
They are so simple in their construction 
that any common farmer can make them 
with very little expense, as nothing but 
boards and nails are used—no mortices or 
tenons, nor iron in hanging; but simply 
turning edgewise through an open post up 


on a single wooden pin as represented in 
fig. 1 . 

“ Besides their cheapness, these gates 
possess many advantages. In their opera¬ 
tion they are exceedingly convenient, as a 
team can be driven close to them from 
either side, on any grade. They save 
much trouble in opening—are safer, being 
entirely out of the way of the team in pass- 
ing — can never be left ajar by careless 
shutting and swing open after leaving them, 
or be opened by the wind when thought 
securely fastened They are less liable to 
get out of repair, as the}’-, by their weight, 
either when open or closed, do not strain 
themselves, or drag over the posts. They 
are less liable to be obstructed by snow or 
frost than any gate in use.” 

Mr. Geo. A. Varney, of Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y., owns the right for Monroe county, 
and will dispose of rights for towns, farms, 
or single gates. Rights for other counties, 
towns, &c., can probably be purchased of 
the inventor, whose address is given above. 


which is the source of light and heat and 
life to our entire planetary system. It is so 
large that if 200 such planets as this globe 
pyfrnotcJ (Vrvm ifa vvrr* 

not be able to discover the loss. 

T— Well, father, I will sleep on this and 
see what I can make of it Good night. 

e 

RURAL ARCHITECrURE. 


THE OCTAGON STYLE OF BUILDING. 

Messrs. Editors:—As you devote a 
portion of your paper to Rural Architecture, 
I venture to send you a few thoughts on 
farm-houses, not merely for the sake of put¬ 
ting forth any opinions of my own, but to 
call the attention of others to the subject 
I think it receives too little notice among 
farmers, and that the plans now given by 
the agricultural journals, are not the best 
for their country readers to copy. The com¬ 
mon mode of building practiced among us 
is also objectionable, inasmuch as this also 
seems to favor the principle of long and 
narrow houses, with gables fronting the 
highway, and the rooms arranged with first 
a parlor, next dining and sitting rooms, 
and then a kitchen—each probably with 
the floors a step lower as they recede, which 
I think is a great mistake. How with the 
farmer, in most cases, the kitchen is the 
living room, especially in the winter; and it 
should not be in the rear of the house, for 
it makes it unpleasant, as well as seeming 
as if he had built a nice house for people to 
look at, with a small hut attached for him¬ 
self to live in. 

I know not what others may think about 
this matter, but I am of the opinion that it 
is better, as well as more convenient to build 
a large house (wood shed included,) under 
one roof, as it can be done at less cost. A 
large class consider the beauty of architec¬ 
ture to consist in sharp gables, and hence 
the adoption of the Gothic style, so popular 
just now. I prefer the Octagon style, for 
the reason that it encloses the most space 
with the least wall, and if it can be framed 
as easily as the right-angled, there is no 
cause why it may not be brought exten¬ 
sively into use. Were this and the gothic 
style combined, I think they would form 
the style, for country houses, and suburban 
dwellings. 

I send you a drawing of a building, very 
imperfect to be sure—[Too much so for 


use.— Eds.] | think I have combined both 
these styles, or at least a considerable part 
of each. It is a 20 feet octagon with four 
ui u a.uienta! gobies, placed at right angles; 

and the intermediate spa^o nueu Vj 
nearly flat roof running up to a point be¬ 
tween each, with balustrades. Its height 
is 12 feet from t,he bottom of the sill to the 
top of the plate, or a little over ten feet from 
floor to ceiling. 

The rooms are in size and arrangement 
as follows:—The parlor is 14 by 20 feet, 
and occupies the front—connecting with the 
dining room by folding doors. On each 
side of the parlor is a triangular piazza, un¬ 
der which there are doors opening into 
all the front rooms. The sitting or living 
room is on the left hand, and has a pantry- 
and bed room back—connecting also with 
the diniug room by folding doors. The 
right hand side Can be divided into two or 
three bed-rooms as thought best The 
wood-room is in the rear, having a large 
fire-place in it,-—and calculated for a wash 
and cook room in summer, and used for 
keeping wood in winter. 

The dining room is in the centre, and is 
20 by 20 feet, in the octagon form—the 
comers being used for stairways, and pass¬ 
ages from room to room. It is lighted by 
a dome in the centre, and has above a gal¬ 
lery around it with ornamental railing, ma¬ 
king it a splendid, airy, well ventilated room 
—just the thing the farmer wants in warm 
weather. For giving parties, &c., it cannot 
well be beaten, as the three rooms can be 
all thrown together, making ample space, 
and easily changed as desired. Under the 
four gables, can be fitted up four large bed¬ 
rooms, and the other spaces can be used as 
store-rooms, access to them being had from 
the gallery. The cellar should be under 
the whole house, containing a milk-room, a 
cistern, and an ice-house; also with suitable 
apartments for potatoes, apples and other 
vegetables. 

I send you this, hoping you will present 
specimens of the Octagon and other styles 
of architecture, and discuss their various 
merits in the Rural. Yours, &c., 

Lyons, 10th mo., 1850.- Improvement. 

In the affairs of life, activity is to be pre¬ 
ferred to dignity, and practical energy and 
despatch to premeditated composure and 
reserve. 


(Continued from page 34, in our last number.] 

The means adopted to improve the wool 
of the Saxon breed so much beyond the 
Merinos of Spain consisted for the most part 
originally, in the system of breeding in-and- 
in, and a great degree of care in manage¬ 
ment, which is briefly but imperfectly de¬ 
tailed by several writers, as follows:—the 
first remarks are by Mr. Grove : 

“The Germans keep their sheep under 
comfortable shelter during the winter. By 
this means they do not require, in the first 
] place, so much provender; secondly, the tip 
ends of the wool do not get weather-beaten 
which is an injury; thirdly, a great quantity 
of manure is saved. They hurdle their 
sheep during summer for the purpose of 
manuring the land,»which makes it more 
productive. They raise large quantities of 
roots, such as ruta baga, potatoes, mangel 
wurtzel, carrots, round turnips, &c., to feed 
out during winter. Combined with, straw' 
it is considered an economical mode of win¬ 
tering sheep. They enrich their land, 
moreover, by this course of management, 
which enables them to keep still more sheep 
and cattle and raise more grain. Many far¬ 
mers in that country keep their sheep from 
nine to ten months of the ye?.r in the yard; 
some only part of their flock and others 
their whole flock. For this purpose they 
sow red and white clover, lucerne, and es- 
parrette, which is mow'ed and fed to them 
in racks, three times a day, and in wet 
weather a foddering of straw. It follows, 
as a matter of course that the stable and 
yards are well littered with straw every day. 
It is considered that an acre, thus managed, 
will maintain double the number of sheep 
or cattle that it would to turn them out to 
pick for themselves. By this course of 
management they are enabled to keep 
large numbers of sheep, without infringing 
much on their grain growing, and enabled 
to come in competition with the wool grow¬ 
ers of other countries. As there are no 
fences in that country, the sheep are attend¬ 
ed by dogs. One shepherd with his dog, 
will manage from five hundred to eight 
hundred in the summer, all in one flock.” 

Mr. Carr, an English gentleman farmer, 
but now a resident of Germany, states the 
following in the Journal of the Royal Ag¬ 
ricultural Society of England. 

“ These sheep (Saxons) cannot thrive in 
a damp climate, and it is quite necessaiy 
that they should have a wide range of dry 
and hilly pasture, of short and not over nu¬ 
tritious herbage. If allowed to feed on 
swampy or marshy ground, even once or 
twice in autumn, they are sure to die of 
liver complaint (rot) in the following spring. 

I They are always housed at night, even in 
summer, except in the finest weather, when 

I tl*c r -«.% x-c- C-o fv^Uoil in flip, distant 

fallows, but never taken to pasture till the 
dew is off the grass. In the winter they 
are kept within doors altogether, and are 
fed with a small quantity of sound hay, and 
every variety of straw, and which is varied 
at each feed. Abundance of good water to 
drink, and rock salt in their cribs, are indis- 
pensables.” 

Baron Geisler has been many years one 
of the. most successful breeders of Saxon 
Merinos, and for a long time (on the author¬ 
ity of Dr. Bright) “ he has exercised un¬ 
wearied assiduity by crossing and recrossing, 
so that by keeping the most accurate regis¬ 
ter of the pedigree of each sheep, he has 
"been enabled to proceed with a mathemat¬ 
ical precision in the regular and progressive 
improvement of the whole stock. Out of 
seventeen thousand sheep, comprising his 
flock, there is not one whose whole family 
he cannot trace by reference to his books; 
and he regulates his yearly sales by these 
registers. He considers the purity of blood 
the first requisite towards perfection of the 
fleece.” Dr. Bright makes a few remarks 
on management. 

“For fourteen days before the coupling- 
season the rams should be daily fed with 
oats, and this food should be continued not 
only during that particular period, but for 
fourteen days after; and one ram will thus 
be in a condition to serve sixty ewes, if oth¬ 
er proper attention has been paid to him 
previously. 

v During the lambing period a shepherd 
should be constantly day and night in the 
cote, in order that he may place the lamb, 
as soon as it is cleaned, together with its 
mother, in a separate pen, which has been 
before prepared. The ewes which have 
lambed should, during a week, be driven 
neither to water nor to pasture; but low 
troughs of w'ater for this purpose are to be 
introduced into each partition, in order that 
they may easily and at all times quench 
their thirst. 

It is also very useful to put a small quan¬ 
tity of barley meal into the -water, for by 
this means the quantity of ewes milk is much 
increased. When the lambs are so strong 
that they can eat, they are to be separated 
by degrees from their mothers, and fed with 
the best and finest oats, being suffered at 
first to go to them only three times a day, 
early in the morning, at mid-day, and in the 
evening, and so to continue till they can 
travel to pasture, and satisfy themselves.” 

Although rigid attention is bestowed on 
these sheep during winter, yet they are not 
quite the hot-house objects which, from the 


remarks of Mr. Carr, the reader would in¬ 
fer. On the authority of Mr. Youatt, al¬ 
though the sheep in Saxony and Silesia 
are housed at the beginning of winter, yet 
they are turned out and compelled to seek, 
perhaps under snow, a portion of their food, 
whenever the weather will permit; and the 
season must be unusually inclement in 
which they are not driven into the yards at 
least two or three hours in the middle of 
the day. The doors and windows are also 
frequently opened, that th« sheep houses 
may be sufficiently ventilated. This is done 
as far north as Sweden. 

Very great care is taken by the Saxon 
flock-master in the selection of lambs which 
are destined to be saved in order to keep 
up the flock: 

“When the lambs are weaned, each in 
his turn is placed upon a table, that his 
wool and form may be minutely observed. 
The finest are selected for breeding, and re¬ 
ceive a first mark. When they are one 
year old and prior to shearing them, another 
close examination of those previously mark¬ 
ed takes place; those iu which no defect 
can be found receive a second mark, and 
the rest are condemned. A few months 
afterwards a third and last scrutiny is made; 
the prime rams and ewes receive a third 
and final mark, but the slighest blemish is 
sufficient to cause the rejection of the ani¬ 
mal. Each breeder of note has a seal or 
mark secured to the neck of the sheep, 
to detach or forge which is considered a 
high crime, and punished severely.” 

( Concluded in our next.) 

HOW RUMINANTS CHEW THEIR CUD. 

When these animals (ruminants) feed, 
they swallow their aliments at first without 
having chewed them. These substances 
then enter into the paunch, and there accu¬ 
mulate ;]thence they pass into the 2nd stom¬ 
ach, (reticulum); but after having remained 
there for a certain time, they are carried 
back into the mouth to be chewed, and af¬ 
terwards swallowed again; and when they 
descend again into the stomach, they no 
more enter the paunch or reticulum, but go 
directly to the manyplies, (third stomach) 
from which they pass into the fourth stom¬ 
ach, or rennet-bag, where they are digested. 

At first, one is astonished to see food pass 
at one time into the paunch and reticulum, 
at another into the manyplies, (third stom¬ 
ach,) according as it had been swallowed 
for the first time, or after it has been regur- 
giated; and one is tempted to attribute this 
phenomenon to a sort of tact with which 
the openings of these different digestive 
pouches seem to be endowed. But there 
is nothing of the kind; this result being the 
necessary consequence of the anatomical 
arrangement of the parts. The (Esophagus 
terminates beluvr in a species of gutter, or 
longitudinal slit, which occupies the upper 
part of the reticulum (second stomach) and 
the paunch, and is continued to the many 
plies. Ordinarily, the edges of the slit of 
which we have just spoken lie close togeth¬ 
er, and then this gutter constitutes a perfect 
tube, which leads from the oesophagus into 
the manyplies, (third stomach;) but if the 
alimentary ball swallowed by the animal is 
solid, and somewhat large, it distends this 
tube, and separates the edges of the open¬ 
ing through which the oesophagus commu¬ 
nicates with the two first stomachs; the 
food falls into these pouches; but if the al¬ 
imentary ball be soft and pulpy, as is the 
case when mastication has been completed, 
the matter swallowed enters into this same 
tube without separating the edges of the 
slit, and reaches the third stomach. 

It is by this mechanism that unchewed 
food, which the animal swallows for the first 
time, stops in the paunch and reticulum; 
while, after it has been chewed a second 
time, and well mixed with saliva, it pene¬ 
trates directly into the manyplies. 

“ The mechanism by which aliment accu¬ 
mulated in the first stomach is carried back 
to the mouth, is also very simple. When 
regurgitation begins the reticulum contracts, 
and presses the alimentary mass against 
the slit-like Opening which terminates the 
oesophagus; then this opening enlarges so 
as to seize a pinch or portion of the alimen¬ 
tary mass, compresses it, and forms it into a 
small pellet, which engages in the oesopha¬ 
gus, the fibres of which contract successive¬ 
ly from below upwards, to push forward 
the new alimentary ball into the mouth.— 
Rushenberger’s Elements of Mammalogy. 


ANALYSIS OF MILE. 


Milk consists of three distinct substances, 
viz:—cream, curd, and whey, into which it 
separates spontaneously in a state of repose. 
Cream, according to Berzelius, has a specific 
gravity of 1,0244, and consists in one hun¬ 
dred parts, of butter 4.5, caseous matter 
3.5, and whey 92. On analysis, caseous 
matter yields, carbon 59.78, hydrogen 7.42, 
oxygen 11.40, nitrogen 21.38. When 
burnt, it affords an ash, amounting to 0.5 
of its original weight, the principal part of 
which is phosphate of lime. Milk, when 
deprived of cream, lias a specific gravity of 
1.03, and in one thousand parts, yields of 
water 928.75, caseous matter 28; sugar of 
milk 35; muriate and phosphate of potassa, 
1.95. There are also noticeable traces of 
other matter. — Olive Branch. 






































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


PROF. JOHNSTON’S VIEWS OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 

Messrs. Editors: —It seems that at a 
meeting of the Berwickshire Farmers’ Club, 
Prof. Johnston delivered an address, of 


E0rti.CMillir.ol. 


NORTHERN -SPY APPLE. 

The “Northern Spy” has become fa- 


market—from $2 50 to $3 per barrel.— 
Some consider the tree a moderate bearer, 
while others report it as very productive.— 
A fact on this point is worth a thousand ru¬ 
mors, and hence we give this one:—In 
' 1848, Mr. Richard I. Hand, of Mendon, 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UH1TKD STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

For the week ending January 22, 1851. 


To Keep the Hands Soft. —In wash¬ 
ing, soap them well, and then scour them 
thoroughly with loam or fine sand. This, 


amnnrr fruit ornwoi^ of vearS- 1848, All'. JttlCHARD 1. tlAND, OI Mention, __ ui uuc aauu. A.ua, 

Betting our system^oHkrminu aTthe lowest and the reaT worth of the'fruit adds each grew 350 barrels of the Spy on twenty- To A. W. Thompson, of Philadelphia, P... for practised dulywill keep the slue soft and 
;lte,L 4„g that the. “state of Agr, -sou to its celebrity. It is said fo have =M ,a„d sold * same. . tb,s cny, — I— , „ „ K ,, for im . 


culture in New England, and all the north- originated on the form of Oliver Chapin, 
em parts of America, is what the state of in the town of Bloomfield, Ontario county, 
Agriculture in Scotland was eighty or nine- and hence is classed among the many 


ty years ago,” &c., he says“ The con- valuable traits which nave 
dition of the farmer is exceedingly bad.— duced or brought to not 
In Maine, I was informed that they were all New Y ork, 
in a state of bankruptcy. The land is all ^ as 

mortgaged, which hangs like a millstone pe & rh ' pg no more go> in 
round their necks, and is worse even than the most cases, than it descrv- 
state of the farmer in this country. They ed. It is certainly a first 
are thus unable to compete with the west- quality, if not the best, win- 

cm parts of New York on Lake Ontario, ter fruit grown in this sec- 
\ , , ,, , , . tion of the Union. Young, 

You have all heard of the famous wheat treeg ^ scions bave been| 

fields of Genesee, where the land is more ver y rapidly disseminated 1 
fertile than in any part of Great Britam, and during the past five years, 
I learned that they are laying down their so fruit has be- 

land to grass became they cannot afford to ““ e g fXatorc-Zugh 
raise wheat.” some have the counterfeits, 

This will be news to many formers of the which they suppose genu- 
“ famous wheat fields of Genesee,” and ine. 

those that have seeded their lands to grass ^he tree is an upright 

will be surprised to learn that they can- °” e and very vigorous in 
r J its growth, and particular- 

not afford to raise wheat. , , , , a 


. •, f f rimtcn Gntmv for $340. i o jacoD ocneitim, oi Houisriue, ., lor im- - n I have seen blacksmiths, whose work 

gmated on the form of Oliver Chapi, , ... provement in brick presses. ,. a , , , . .a . 

the town of Bloomfield, Ontario county, We give an outline of a fair specimen To G. Thatcher, of Albany, N. Y. for improve- wa3 cxcee mg y arc an sonng ,o eir 
and hence is classed among the many though we think the figure does not repre- mem in stoves. hands, thus keep them as fair as those who 

valuable fruits which have been first pro- sent the fruit quite as conical as most spec- To E. T. Parker, of Berkley, Ala., for improve- worked at far more cleanly employments. 


duced or brought to notice in Western | imens from young, thrifty growing trees.- 




meni in convertible plow stock. 

To Charles Starr, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in tools for embossing the backs of 
books. 

To A. A. Wilder, of Detroit Mich., for improv¬ 
ed lee way indicator. 


Having experienced its benefits myself, I 
speak from actual knowledge. t, b. w. 

Snow Indian Bread. —Take one quart 
of corn meal, and mix intimately with a 



To Daniel " ilson, Jr., (assignor to D. Wilson, large tablespoonful of lard. Then take two 
Jr., &■ H. M. Bird,) of North Chelmsford, Mass., full quarts of snow and stir it in well with 
for horso ehoe nail machine. a spoon;i and immediately pack it closely in 

™ , r , T , ■ the pan or basin in which it is to he baked. 

To J. Gr. Lamb, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for design r . 

for stoves. and give it a good hot quick stove, or oven 

To S. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y. (assignor heat. It takes about three quarters of au 
to North, Harrison & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.,) hour to bake and when done, if successfully 

for design for stoves. Derformed, will beat all the Jonny cakes. 

To S. W. Gibbs, (assignor to Ira Jagger, Wm. , , 

' 00 nrmno /-\v* r>/-\/-J r\/-J rvrvv»c? tiah r» o/in »»& irn 


B. B. Treadwell & J. S. Perry,) of Albany, N. Y. 
for design fof cooking stoves. 


pones or corn dodgers, you can scare up. 


.uus ivm ueuews wuiaiiy wimcisui iub WU1CU iney suppose genu- \ jr - - - m ^ m ., ... 

“famous wheat fields of Genesee,” and ine. \ / TAR, PITCH AND TURPENTINE. ruRNiP I lavorin Milk.—T o divest milk, 

thosn that have seeded their lands to crrass The tree is an upright \ f V V \ S m . - . . and consequently butter from the disagree- 

... . . . , . , , one and very vigorous in Xs N. / V. Tar is a vegetable product distilled from able flavor cf turnips, cabbages, and other 

W ff 10 eain a ue y can it s growth, and particular- ^. ^ . the Fir or Pine. Among the poorer class plantsthatgive.it bad odors, add immediately 

^ ly adap ted to our northern climate, as it Thomas in his a American Fruit Culturisi the common method is to hollow out a place after milking, a quart o f boiling wate r to each 

The ideas many foreigners have ot our blossoms some two weeks later than other thus describes the Spy:—“Large, roundish, in the earth, sloping from the circumference pail of milk before straining. All of these 

country and Agriculture, are on a par with app ] eSj thereby escaping the late frosts of slightly conical, often flattened, sometimes inward. A pine log is split, the halves hoi- odors are very volatile, and only require a 

the wild Indian m a city, who, observing gpring> j t re qui res thorough pruning to slightly ribbed, handsomely striped with lowed out, then refitted and placed leading little extra heat to cause them to pass off, 

that when the clock pointed at a particular giye tke f ru it sun; when this is done th« red; stalk and calyx deep set; flavor mild from the centre of the tar pit to some dis- and leave the milk sweet. ., 

point, the bells set a ringing and the people app ] e kag a beautiful coloring, and thereby agreeable, mild sub-acid, fine. Keeps tance • beyond the outside. At the outer - -- — - ~ -- 

rushed out of the shops, concluded that the atta j ng a g 0od s i ze and high flavor. It is a through winter and late into spring; pre- end, which is lowest, a cavity is dug to hold CUEING PROVISIONS, 

hands of a clock were the grand chiefs j keeper, retaining its juice and fresh- serves its flavor remarkably fresh. Shoots the tar which flows through this conduit. . . ,, . 

and rulers of a civilized nation. Probably ness until May and June. It is in use from dark, spotted, erect, stout To afford fine The bi lets of wood are packed in the pit f armer s are engaged in packing their stores 

the learned Professor had conversed with January to j une> and a l wa y 8 commands a fruit, the tree must be kept thrifty by good with their inner ends the lowest The cen- 0 f meat, we offer the following recipes, the 

some person from near your goodly city, bio-ber price than any other apple in our cultivation.” tre is filled with knots, &c., and the pile car- value of which we have proved by our own 

who, because hay sold at $12 or $15 per . .— - . - — 1 . ried to some twelve or fifteen feet in height, experience. 

ton, and wheat at $1 per bushel, very ra- HORTICULTURE ANALYSIS OF THE APPLE- Around the pile a number of small logs are Hams.—T he following mode of prepar- 

tionally concluded,fnot that he could not. F A r B R on the ^sis of the fruit of the placed, and the whole covered with turf.- in § hamb j we h ^ e P r f/ ced for severa j 

._• r.,* i_ The author of all .^ood has lmnarted to A paper on ine analysis oi ine irun oi ine r. years, and can with confidence recommend 


who, because hay sold at $12 or $15 per 
ton, and wheat at $1 per bushel, very ra¬ 
tionally concluded,^not that he could not 


HORTICULTURE. 


afford to raise wheat, but that hay would a |^& ood has imparted to app j e ^ Salisbury, furnishes some facts It is then fired at the top, and allowed to f^mbthers*- 

pay better^in his particular locality. This different minds, different tastes,—-and he wQrthy of 0wing t0 tbe lateness of burn downward slowly, until in six or eight Fnr pvpr ' 


Hams.—T he following mode of prepar¬ 
ing hams, we have practiced for several 
years, and can with confidence recommend 


may be tA so near a eUy conlaining, be- who cao m ahe his ,as,e and11pledge the L (in spring.) before the ,nal y sis ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

sides the teams and horses incident to the most.practice, oest e lace lemo, n.nt ^ nas comm..nce , Ue [ Men of capital resort to other methods pounds brown sugar,) fire ounces saltpetre 

ordinary business .of the place, a great Thus m our own country Dowvmo tands S e “ d Gree„ing, English Russets; and thus save much of the loss resulting eight pounds rock salt-add three gal- 
many canal horses, all of which require pre-eminent, as the most valuable writer on an( , Talman Swcelio „.° Fr „S, the numer- from this mode. Ions ot water, and boUthe ingredients over 

forage of the farm, and some must raise the subject of which our article treats. He oug table of results, the following facts are a g ent . ^ re ’ or l the froth or 

hay for their consumption. These matters can impart to the novice in gardening use- drawn . P'tch is tar condensed by evaporation or scum as it rises Continue the baling till 

always regulate themselves. ful advice, and will lead an attentive student, The English Russet contains lea water by burning. The simplest method is that aoLtrinme'd racked Y , ‘lks wkt 

-r, . .. p . . , through the instrumentality of his writings, and more dry matter than any of the other of digging a pit of the required size and 7 - ^ ana tr n .ci, pacKcu m asas vvun 

But at places distant from cities, do we br»ngh the ms rumenmn y ot^ n ^ g sorts.-This''is doubtless the reason why li„i„ g i, with brick. It is then filled with « w.’ “ u" “"5 

find the farmer in the •'famous wheat dis- to know, not only how to lay out, but plan tUsvarie1 i yissohilrlltofr ee Z e. The Talman tar -nd aet on fire It is burred stnk ^» better. When the pickle prepared 

tricla.” seeding their lands to permanent and ornament his garden grounds-advise Sweeti 'contains m0 te, the Greening still £ °" ,7' . . “ “ a , Dove - ««* P 0 " «« 

meadows and woine into the dairy business what trees are most fitting, and at the same moro , and Killwiu ffltt most of all; ranging found to bo of the proper consistence, v.-nen the hams, tney may he in pickle from 
J g Fv „ ‘ Z nwR : time furnish the plan for cottage or other in a u these from 59 to 80 per cent A P>‘ ® covered and the lire extinguished, two to six weeks, according- to the size of 

" Cj ' , ^ ' dwelling for the new beninner, both suita- fresh potato contains about as much water When evaporated in a still, the volatile pteces, or the state of the weather, 

tins does not pay where the lands areas B fa) Hu w * rk8 „ Rural as the Russet These results show the rca- parts are saved, and thus is obtained spirits “ore time being required m cole(than in 

ugh as tney are here, and the sod no bet- “ ““ „ ^ wiu ^ ntro duce a ~ ‘hat apples when manufactured into oi- Lurpemi.e, and an acid Twenty barrels Ty n” may Z 

ter adapted to grazing than ours. In Alle- ’ , der produce nearly their own bulk of imce, f , „ A m, j . f , itiuueu iux huiuiung unu uxymg, may De 

-any, Cattaraugus and Chautauque coun- st J le for c0UnlI 7 houses wlnch K ‘ U add a fact which has often puzzled many who of tar are said to produce ten of pitch, one cured according to this mode, and wdl be 

ties, where improved land sells from'810 to much to their beauty; and as the farmers merely regarded the solid nature of the fruit, hundred and set enty-six gallons of spmts, found excellent 

% ^ , of Western New York are many of them A striking difference in the composition aiJ cl about forty oi acid. t. e. w. Much of the goodness o:( hams depends 


this does not pay where the lands are as 
high as they are here, and the soil no bet- 


gany, Cattaraugus and Chautauque coun¬ 
ties, where improved land sells fronTSlO to 
$20 per acre, the lands are better adapted 
to dairy purposes than ours, and the farmer 


of Western New York are many of them A striking difference in the composition 
preparing to build, why not erect cottages of the apple ar.d potato, is the entire ab- 
mV.LV, dL all u* rtmhmpntd ** wF.11 r S nFr- sence of starch in the former, while in the 


, ^ 1 nT M • Which shall be ornamental as well as per- «««• ? ™“ ? e 

of Genesee, Orleans, or Monroe, with his ^ latter it constitutes about one half of the 

lands at $40 or $60 per acre, cannot sue- manent • solid part The apple, according to this 


lands at $40 or $60 per acre, cannot suc¬ 
cessfully compete with the cheaper lands of ^ 
his neighbor. tryme 

The fact is, we must raise wheat, wheth- rae11 ’ 
er the price is four shillings or twelve ever 7 


--—--on smoking. They should be hung at such 

VARNISHES. a distance from the fire as not to be heated. 

" They should also be hung up with the 

Varmsh for Coating Metals. Digest sba nk end downward, as this will prevent 


We may be allowed to honor our coun- analysis, is rather superior to the potato in oae ,P art °f Drulse ^ copal m two parts ot the escape of their juices by dripping.— 
trymen In the old world how their States- the fat producing qualities, and which ac- ^solute alcohol; but as this varmsh _nes Small hams, wanted for immediate use, will 

mCpoe.., Architects, meu of Science in cords wk the efplience of some accurate TrZdry — Tf ^ *. b "‘ ^ 

, . . t p,;, • formers. The apple contains about twice 01 copai, one pari oi on oi rosemary, on es, and those wanted for keeping, should 

every department, and the Philanthropic ^ much of the compounds of nitrogen as two or three parts of absolute alcohol, be smoked four weeks or more 


Zn&tTltYZ °Jylwp\^Te are revered, and why may we not call at- the —. ...” n^fuld toaoXThot^d’Sen ' Difcen“t'hticiee are us“ed for smoking. 

can always rely upon to bring money. But ‘enuon to one of ours who comb.ncs such The Russets were found to contain a ^ bf , found rery hard and durable Perhaps saw dust from hard wood, where 

, r , , . , , . perfect knowledge of the trees, both .of the larger portion of tannic and gallic acids than / • it can be convenien tly had, is on the whole 

the larmer, w io las grown nc on is f ores t and orchard, and who by his writings other sorts. These acids impart a stringency, For Varnishing Furniture.—The fused to be preferred. Com cobs are first-rate, 
wheat form, will be surprised to learn that ^ Horticulture in o-eneral, is caving di- and aW3 i ndicated b y the black color given copal dissolved in oil of turpentine is the and are said by some to make the “ sweet- 
he “cannot afford to raise wheat,” at the ^ • ° to a knife of iron or steel used in cutting most economical. If the copal has not been est” smoke of anything. Chips of maple 

prices of the past years, or that the future rCC 10n c . fts e 0 e tnencsn pet tHis fruit The apple is rich in phosphoric kept a sufficient time in the state of fusion, and hickory, or the small twigs and branch- 
gives indications that it would be advisable ple * H is “ Horticulturist,” published month- an q sulphuric acids and potash and soda, the varnish made with it remains soft for es of these kinds of wood, do well, 
f . . , ... . 1 1 ly, should be in the hands of all who love Hence we may infer that bone dust, ashes, sometime after it is dry, and afterwards XT 

for him to lay down h,s land to grass. ^ and ^ cullivaUon of her tecs and salt and plaster, would be likely to prove peels off. pvX^us ariffoTe Se dt m3 

That the state of Agriculture in this p|ants Then we should expect many con- useful as portions of the manure applied to a Am6 y arnish ,~ Take ambei eight Sd a? experience with this mide, we cJ- 

county is not what it should be, and that tj-ibutors to this department of the Rural. ea | ia o r ee, in a i ion o w a is a rea y ounces, in powder, and two of gum lac; not speak of its advantages. Another mode, 


be smoked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. 


can always rely upon to bring money. But 
the farmer, who has grown rich on his 


our formers are greatly behind what they 
might be, no one will deny—but that we 


are"eighty or ninety years behind our Scot- . Re ^ arks - Though we would not detract RECOVERING DRIED GRAFTS. spirits of turpentine, and when melted add to be kept and let them remain in pickle 

fish brethren is almost too “steen” for nip ^om the well earned fame ot Dr. Dow nino, —— the gum lac, place it on the fiie again, and till wanted, only taking them out a ouffi- 

ffsh brethren, is almost too steep forme- we st that there are other able It often happens that grafts of particular keep stirring it with a piece of wood till it ciently long time before using, to allow 

Nmther do I think that our lands are m the American authors> essa y ists an d teachers to frul J are J eceu ' ed m . a dned ^ ^withered is a n dissolved, then add one ounce of the them to drain properly. The barrels are 
retrograde. On the other hand, as far as whom honor should liUcwise be awarded for i n °e'tunpo feTto'b? w^orthle^ a're thrown Co[d f™ n ^ ns , eed oil ’ stir ifc wel1 ^ked by being placed over small fires of 

my observation extends, our farmers under ^ ^ [0 adyance Horticulture . Thom . J * Ve writer ouce received in a'utumn ‘° S ° “ T PS ’ 7 ’ f" V h h d T 

the influence of light, knowledge, and sci- is _ HovEr . and mnlly others whose names a small package of a new and rare sort of 0o P a ‘ *«"“*•-»«« of wine «“'7° iumited^tk S ™d 

ence, diffused by Agricultural books and a „ d writi are familiar our readere, apple, from a distance of some hundreds of *»«e to 'the meat ' P 

journals, and their own experience and ob- i n .i ^ „ a _ ;h i • ori y ir . nnr . u . v vnt n miles, without any protection at all, and they , nau aR reauce me gums uo pow- 

servfttion have advanced with rapid strides 1 1 , , were quite thoroughly seasoned. They were der > put the spmls in a jar or bottle, acd the Beef and Pork. —Another mode recom- 

for the last few rears and the nrodure of ° f t0 SUC 1 “ accom P llslied encased in moss, and buried a few inches gums, placeThe whole u 1 a warm.place with mended by a gentleman of long experience 

y ' ’ P much in the field of Horticultural progress, beneath the surface of the earth on a dry corxi lightly in tee bot..,e, shake it oc- in the packing oi beef and pork, is the fol- 

our wheat fields has been much increased. _ Ecg spot of ground. By spring they had grad- casionally, and when the gums are quite dis- lowing:-For 100 lbs. beef, take 4 lbs. 

Yours, f. w. l -- uafly imbibed moisture, and had become solved, strain and bottle for use. —Farmer brown sugar, 4 oz. saltpetre, and 4 quarts 

Gfeece, N. Y., Jan., 1851. CORRUPTION.—An error occurred in the plump again, and on being set, every graft aftli mechanic. fine Liverpool salt, mix all intimately togeth- 

r • -r~ - i articll on’Pears, in our last number. The ^w. Efforts of this kind often fail in - -^-. and in packing sprinkle it evenly over 


C|rri|ption. —An error occurred in the plump again, and on being set, every graft anu -^ ec ^ an2C - fine Liverpool salt, mix all intimately togeth- 

iclUtlPears, in our last number. The g rew - Efforts of this kind often fail in ---er, and in packing, sprinkle it evenly over 

consequence of applying the moisture too A new process for making or refining the meat, will be sufficient Keep the meat 
copiously and suddenly. Shoots in so sugar, by the application of centrifugal pow- closely pressed together by a good weight 


It is said that some American wool, re- . . ' ’ . , , ' f consequence of applying the moisture too A new process for making or refining the meat, will be sufficient Keep the meat 

cen My sent from this State to England, omisslon ot a word destroys tne sense ot copioug j y an(i sud denly. Shoots in so sugar, by the application of centrifugal pow- closely pressed together by a good weight 

proved to be so exquisitely fine as to render an otherwise important sentence. In last -withered a condition should receive it so er > has been introduced at New Orleans, We are assured that this is the best mode 

it impossible to card it with the present clause of fourth paragraph, instead of read- gradually as to require some weeks at least and the Picayune understands that arrange- of packing beef that is intended for keep- 


machinery—It was fine enough to have imi¬ 
tated the cashmere. 

It is now said that the kind of cotton 


ing “ for it must be remarked that the pro¬ 
duce of a pear tree is often no true criteri¬ 
on of the value of the fruit,” it should have 


for the completion of the process.— Alb. ments are on foot for introducing it on many ing over the summer, ancl that the quality 
Cultvator. sugar plantations in that State. A coarse of the meat is unexceptionably fiua— Fx. 

—-- brown sugar bought for 4-^ cents, was eon- -*> ^ *** ^ - 

We consider every man who evinces a verted into an article worth 6 cents, in ex- Some are very liberal, even to profuse- 


ordinarily grown in India, cannot be made read “for it must be remarked that the proper regard for the rights and feelings of! actly six minutes. The invention is of En- ness, when they can be so at the expense 
avniinBln fm- ttio rvnFrntinna nf maoiimtmr I » Am 1 others, a gentleman, i gligh origin, of others. 


contained in yard manure. - Transactions melt the amber by means of heat, in a which we have seen practiced, is to smoke 
’ ^ ocie</ i • _ glazed pipkin, with half a pint of the best, the barrels or casks in which the hams are 


available for the operations of machinery. 1 first produce,” &c. 


glish origin. 
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opposed to the union of School and State, 
than to the union of Church and State. 

Let the State fund for the aid of schools 
be apportioned by the State, to the districts 
—then let the schools be managed by their 
patrons alone, and the less interference by 
State, or county officers, or boards of edu¬ 
cation, the better for parents and children, 
and ultimately so, for the State. 


measure. Let its details be so adjusted as to bear 
equally upon all, oppressively upon none. Let 
every discordant element of strife and passion be 
removed from the councils of the districts, let the 
necessary assessment for the great object in view, 
be difFused over the vast aggregate of the wealth 
and property of the State. Then fot teachers, 
worthy of the name, teachers intellectually and 
morally qualified for the discharge of their high and 
responsible duties, dispense the benefits and riches 
of education, equally and impartially, to the eight 
hundred thousand children who annually congre¬ 
gate within the district school room. 

The children of the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, the native and the foreigner, will then 
participate alike in the inexhaustable treasures of 
intellect, they will commence their career upon a 
footing of equality, under the fostering guardian¬ 
ship of the State, and will gradually ripen into en¬ 
lightened and useful citizens, prepared for all the 
varied duties of life and for the full enjoyment of 
all the blessings incident to humanity. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Albany, January 7, 1651. 


BY L. WETHERELL 


LIGHT IN THE DWELLING 


BY JOSHUA WILBER. 


There was a thick darkness in ail the land of Egypt 
three days; they saw not one another, neither rose f’rv 
from his place for three days; but ail the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings.—[Exodus 10: 22, 23. 

In ancient times, when Israel felt 
The stern oppressor’s cruel rod, 

While all around to idol’s knelt, 

They owned Jehovah as their God. 

And when the Lord, with mighty hand, 

O’er Egypt spread a triple night; 

In Goshen’s highly favored land, 

The chosen people dwelt in light. 

Light in the dwelling still is given 
To those who serve the Lord with fear ; 

A blessed light—a light from heaven,—• 

To guide, to comfort, and to cheer. 

While ’mid the fogs and damps of earth, 

The pilgrim tracks the narrow way; 

A radiance of celestial birth 
Converts the darkness into day. 

My God ! while far from thee I roam, 

In the wild desert’s thorny maze ; 

Give light! give light! to guide me home 
Where thine eternal glories blaze. 

[Western Literary Messenger. 


lion which was not anticipated; but it is believed 
that it has grown out of the defects of the law, rath¬ 
er than from any prevailing hostility to the princi¬ 
ple of free schools. 

No law can be successfully and prosperously ad¬ 
ministered under our government, which does not 
receive the general approval of the people. It is 
the earnest desire, therefore, of the Superintendent, 
that the present law should be so amended as to 
produce greater equality, to remove all reasonable 
ground of complaint, and to render our great system 
of education more efficient and useful. 

The idea of universal education is the grand 
central ideaof the age. Upon the broad and com¬ 
prehensive basis, all the experience of the past, all 
the crowning phenomena of the present, and ail 
our hopes and aspiration for the future, must resL 
Our forefathers have transmitted to us a noble in¬ 
heritance of national, intellectual, moral and reli¬ 
gious freedom. They have confided our destiny as 
a people to our own hands. Upon our individual 
and combined intelligence, virtue and patriotism, 
rest the solution of the great problem of self-gov¬ 
ernment. We ahotffd bo untrue to ourselves, un¬ 
true to the memory of our statesmen aud patriots, 
untrue to the cause of liberty, of civilization and 
humanity, if wo neglected the assiduous cultiva¬ 
tion of those means, by which alone we can secure 
the realization of the hopes we have excited.— 
Tiiose means are the universal education of our 
future citizens , without discrimination. Wherever 
in our midst a human being exists, with capacities 
and faculties to bo developed, improved, cultivated 
aud directed, the avenues of knowledge should be 
freely opened, aud every facility afforded to their 
unrestricted entrance. Ignorance should no more 
bo countenanced than vice and crime. The one 
leads almost inevitably to the other. Banish igno¬ 
rance, and in its stead introduce intelligence, sci¬ 
ence, knowledge, and increasing wisdom and en¬ 
lightenment, and you remove in most cases all 
those incentives to idleness, vice and crime, which 
now produce such a frightful harvest of retribution, 
misery aud wretchedness. Educate every child 
“ to the top of his faculties,” and you not only se¬ 
cure the community against the depredations of the 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


IIa\ ing light, we seek to impart it. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


i) “ This institution is steadily progressing in use- 
\ fulness and popular favor. During the past year 
j a large and commodious edifice has been erected 
) for its use from the funds appropriated for that pur- 
| pose by the Legislature at its last session, and be- 
\ tween four aud five hundred pupils from every 
( section of the State annually avail themselves of 
) the valuable course of instruction there comrnuni- 

I cated. At the expiration of their respective terms 
these pupils, thoroughly prepared for the work of 
instruction,go into the several school districts where 
their services may be required, and, with but few 
exceptions, diligently devote themselves to the busi¬ 
ness of teaching as a permanent profession. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of the services thus 
rendered by this institution in elevating the stand¬ 
ard of qualifications of teachers of our common 

I schools, in diffusing over the entire surface of the 
State a higher appreciation of the work of educa¬ 
tion, and enlisting a deeper feeling in behalf of our 
elementary institutions of learning. The perma¬ 
nent footing on which it is now placed is a matter 
of sincere gratulation to every friend of education.” 

/ Thus speaketh the State Superintendent 
) of Common Schools, in his last annual re- 
> port, concerning the State Normal School, 

( The word normal is from norma, a rule— 

\ relating to rudiments or elements—teaching 
( rudiments or elements. Normal School is 
< a school where the rudiments of an educa- 
| \ tion are taught; also, an attempt is made to 
; teach or to communicate the art of instruct- 
} ing children or others who are desirous of 
being taught 

> Many have had doubts concerning this 
jj attempt to imitate despotic Prussia. An 
;; institution that may be well suited to the 
j / wants of a monarchy, may, for this, if for no 
|) other reason, be ill adapted to a government 
/ like ours. If the schoolmaster be found 
( abroad in a country ruled by a king, the 
J king has only to dictate what shall be taught 
j This being the fact in Prussia, the govern- 
‘ ment at once organized formal Schools for 
■ teachers, so that they might teach what 
\ government allowed and nothing more. 

{ It is true of Normal Schools in our coun¬ 
try, that thus far, they have been nearly 
s powerless either for good or evil. Whether 
they will always remain so, is a matter of 
) doubt That they can never do much good, 

■ is a fact, that will be questioned by few.— 

) That they may be the cause of evil there is 
j reason to fear. 

“ It is difficult to estimate,” says the Su- 
\ perintendent, “the value of the services 


HOW TO MAZE WRITING PLEASURABLE. 

No one should choose a subject to write 
upon, which is at once intricate and imper¬ 
fectly understood by him; since to arrive 
at right conclusions, requires study and a 
due appreciation of the thing under notice. 
If this rule be not pursued the production 
will be frigid and uninviting ; and if it be 
not clear to the mind in its investigation, it 
will be limited by a cold and stupid igno¬ 
rance which kills its vitality. But the mind 
should be clear and comprehending, the 
subject understood through all its ramifica¬ 
tions touching the world, society, passions— 
everything necessary to a full consideration 
of the theme ; then will the composition 
be warm and living, stirring with the spirit- 
genius of its creator. 

“ Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” will glow in every line, and diffuse a 
life of real interest within the heart of the 
reader. No true writer will sit down to 
pen an article when his mind is not prepar 
ed to grasp the extensive, and battle with 
the mysterious, although it is true, one’s 
mind warms with his theme, from the pleas¬ 
ure of writing. Let this be the case, and 
thoughts will come unbidden, bright as the 
noonday’s radiance,—fancy will paint reali¬ 
ty in a coloring of beauty, and all will shine 
before the mind’s vision like glittering stars 
above a sleeping sea. 

The fountain of the soul will flow forth 
with a winning eloquence, and its efferves¬ 
cent nature will mingle with the sweet cor¬ 
uscations of its own spirit-light—ethereali- 
zing and thrilling all things to a life of ma¬ 
jestic beauty and inspiring warmth. It is 
well known that many writers of the pres¬ 
ent day, write because compelled to it by 
obligation. Now it is an indisputable fact 
in the statement; necessity may lead to ac¬ 
tion, but it does not always prove happily 
successful, since it is not attended by a spirit 
of cheerfulness calculated to impart to that 
action a healthful rigor,—and here I have 
particular reference to the exercise of the 
mind. 

In the first place, then, let a desire to 
write, prompt the act; secondly, let a theme 
be chosen that is well understood ; and 
thirdly, give the mind an unchecked sway, 
an independent action, and the composition 
will not be mere abstraction or supposition, 

! but truth will glow in every line, and con¬ 
viction of its propriety, which should be its 
office, will carry power or force to the heart 
The genius of its author will be manifested 
in its nature; coldness or insipidity will find 
no dwelling there, for the whole meaning 
of the writer will be lodged in the warm 
eloquence with which ho will develop the 
importance of his theme. A composition 
of this character pictures a greatness which 
only a lofty mind can feel and know; it adds 
pleasure to profit, or interest to conviction 
of truth,—emblematical or text-worthy of 
the author’s mind, whose animation is 
equal to its happiness, and whose thoughts 
are co-extensive with the theme under con¬ 
templation. W. H. B. 

Royalton, N. Y., 1851. 


288,92 and receives only $16,931,96; the county 
of Kings with a population of 78,691 aud a valua¬ 
tion of about 40,000,000, contributes $47,940,21 
and received only $24,170,83, a diminution of 
nearly one-half; the county of Westchester with a 
population of 47,578 and a valuation of $20,018,- 
964, contributes $24,043,57 and receives only $14- 
613,12; and the counties of Livingston, Ontario 
and Queens, each receive a considerably less 
amount than they contribute. On the other hand, 
every other county in the State, receives an equal 
or a greater amount than it is called upon to con¬ 
tribute. The county of Allegany with a popula¬ 
tion of 40,000 and a valuation of $3,797,486, 
raises $4,567,39 and receives nearly three times 
that amount, or $12,312,25; the county of Che¬ 
nango with a population nearly the same, and a 
valuation of $10,786,131, raises $5,159,22 and re¬ 
ceives $12,265,73; the county of Delaware with a 
population of 37,000 and a valuation of $3,737,810 
raises $4,489,26 and receives $11,361,89; the 
county of Greene with a population of 32,000 and 
a valuation of $2,746,933, raises $3,300,00 aud 
receives $9,815,95; the county of Jefferson with a 
population of 65,000 and a valuation of $7,200,881 
raises $8,648,54, and receives $19,965,17; the 
county of St. Lawrence with a population of 62,- 
354 and a valuation of $3,587,629, raises$4,303,- 
88 and receives $19,152,73, between four and five 
times more than she contributes; the county of 
Schoharie with a population of 32,488 and a valu¬ 
ation of $1,817,804, raises $2,183,25 and receives 
$9,979,06, and excess of nearly five times the 
amount contributed; and the counties of Steuben, 
Tompkins and Ulster, receive from twice to three 
times the amount contributed by each. These dis¬ 
crepancies it is obvious, in a great measure, grow 
out of the existing inequalities in the respective 
standards of valuation adopted in the several coun¬ 
ties; and should the Legislature deem it expedient 
to charge the annual ■support of the schools, over 
and above the revenue of the school fund, upon 
the taxable property of the State, and to retain the 
existing mode of destribution, the necessity of de¬ 
vising some mode by which the standard of valu¬ 
ation should be as nearly as practicable uniform, 
throughout the Stale, will be apparent. If this can 
be «ccomp!ished, or if the distribution of the funds 
raised were directed to bo mudo upon tho same basis 
with the apportionment of the tax, there can be no 
doubt, in the judgment of tho Superintendent, that 
a State tax for the support of our common schools 
will prove the simplest, most efficient and benefi¬ 
cial mode of providing for the object in view; the 
establishment and maintenance of a system of free 
school education, in accordance with expressed 
wishes of the inhabitants of the State. 

If, however, this were found impracticable, the 
same result may be obtained by requiring the board 
of each county of the State to raise twice the 
amount apportioned to the county, as a county tax. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

Man in Eden was in a blissful state.— 
Uncalled to toil, he had spread around him 
all that could cheer his heart and render 
existence what God designed it, a state of 
perfect happiness. The sweetest perfumes 
of Nature were wafted on breezes soft as 
the earliest summer zephyr. Everywhere 
grew in profusion the choicest luxuries; and 
if hunger called, Adam had only to reach 
forth and pluck the delicious fruits; or, if he 
sought repose, Nature had spread for him 
a mossy couch beneath some sheltering tree 
overhung with vine-clad drapery, protecting 
from all chilling damps; where with Heaven 
born Innocence to guard him, Man’s great 
progenitor could rest; while cherub Sleep 
poured o’er his soul sweet songs of new¬ 
born bliss. 

But Man forfeited this life of ease; and as 
the angel Innocence with tearful eyes start¬ 
ed from earth to seek her native Heaven, 
Deity pronounced the destiny of Man. 

How simple, yet how full of meaning 
were the words, “ In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread ’till thou return to the 
ground. Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” Man’s history complete.— 
How truly “ in the sweat of his face” hath 
Man eaten his bread since that time. 

But, though a disgrace to Adam, it is not 
so to his children. God commands, and 
encourages labor; and crowns it with all 
those choice blessings which Adam lost by 
his disobedience. 

Yet, there are those who cannot bear a 
breeze that hath fanned a laborer’s brow; 
and affect to despise the occupation in which 
perhaps their fathers made the very wealth 
they now enjoy. Poor unfortunates! The 
laborer pities and tolerates your folly, but 
he knows your dependence upon him for 
almost every comfort of your life. 

The noblest and best of earth’s inhabit¬ 
ants in past ages, have been laborers, 
“ working with their own hands.” Envy 
not, then, the man or woman whose wealth 
amassed by the labors of others, enables 
them to drag out a life of idleness and 
ennui, but remember the laborer has illus¬ 
trious ancestors. Thank God, it is an honor 
to labor. The farmer may sweat at bis axe 
or his sythe,—the mechanic at his bench or 
his anvil—the sailor may mingle his sweat 
with the dashing spray of tempestuous 
ocean,—and when his toil is o’er, can wipe 


of his nature—ever; - capability of his being—and 
you iufuso a new and invigorating element into 
tho very life blood of civilization—an element 
which vvill diffuse itself throughout every vein and 
artery of the social and political system, purifying, 
strengthening and regenerating all its impulses, 
elevating its aspirations, and clothing it with a 
power equal to every demand upon its vast ener¬ 
gies and resources. * 

These are some of the results which mustfollow 
in the train of a wisely matured and judiciously or¬ 
ganized system of universal education. They are 
not imaginary, but sober inductions from well 
authenticated facts—deliberate conclusions from 
established principles, sanctioned by tho concur¬ 
rent testimony of experienced educators and emi¬ 
nent statesmen aud philanthropists. If names are 
needed to enforce the lesson they teach, those of 
Washington, and Franklin, and Hamilton, and 
Jefferson, and Ciihton, with a long array of patriots 
and statemen, may be cited. If facts are required 
to illustrate the connection between ignorance and 
crime, let tho official return of convictions in the 
several courts of the State for the last ten years be 
examined, and the instructive lesson be heeded.— 
Out of nearty 28,000 persons convicted of crime, 
but 128 had enjoyed the benefits of a good common 
school education; 414 only had what the returning 
officers characterize as a “tolerable” share of 
learning; and of tho residue about one half only 
could either read or write. Let similar statistics 
be gathered from the wretched inmates of our poor 
house establishments, and similar results would 
undoubtedly be developed. Is it not therefore in¬ 
comparably better, as a mere prudential question of 
political economy, to provide ample means for the 
education of the whole community, and to bring 
those means within the reach of every child, than 
to impose a much larger tax for the protection of 
that community against the depredations of the 
ignoraut, the idle, and the vicious, and for the sup¬ 


port of the imbecile, the thoughtless, and intem¬ 
perate? 

Every consideration connected with the present 
and future welfare of the community—every’ dictate 
of an enlightened humanity—every impulse of an 
enlarged aud comprehensive spirit of philanthropy 
combine in favor of the adoption of this great prin¬ 
ciple. Public sentiment lias declared in its favor. 
The new States which, within the past few years, 
have been added to the Confederacy, have adopted 
it as the basis of their system of public instruction; 
and the older States, as one by one they’are recon¬ 
structing their fundamental law’s and constitutions, 
are engrafting the same principle- upon their insti- 
j tutions. Shall New York, in this noble enterprise 
of education, retrace her steps? Shall she disap¬ 
point the high hopes and expectations she has 
excited, by receding from the advanced position she 
now occupies in the van of educational improve¬ 
ment? Ker past career, in all those elements■ 
which go to make up the essential wealth and 
greatness of a people, has been one of progress and 
uninterrupted expansion. Her far seeing legisla¬ 
tors and statesmen, uninfluenced by the skepticism 
of the timid, the ignorant, and the faithless, and 
unawed by tho denunciations of the hostile, pros¬ 
ecuted that great work of internal improvement 
which will forever illustrate the pride and glory of 
her political history. Tho rich results of the ex¬ 
periment thus boldly ventured upon have vindicat¬ 
ed their wisdom. Is the development of the intel¬ 
lectual and moral resources of her millions of future 
citizens an object of less interest, demanding a less 
devoted consecration of the energies of her people, 
and worthy of a less firm uncompromising perse¬ 
verance? 

Disregarding the feeling of the present hour, and 
looking only to the future, will the consciousness 
of having laid the foundation for the universal edu¬ 
cation of our people be a less pleasing subject of 
contemplation than that of having aided in replen¬ 
ishing the coffers of their wealth? 

In conclusion, the Superintendent can not feel 
that he has fully met the responsibility devolved 
upon him by his official relations to the schools of 
the State, were he to fail in again urging upon the 
Legislature the definite adoption of this benificent 


Little Opportunities. —Little opportu- < 
nities of doing good are neglected by many l 
who are waiting for an occasion to perform' > 
great acts of charity. But, few have both \ 
the will and the means for deeds of high j 
benevolence, hence none should forget that < 
the cup of cold water was commended and < 
written in Heaven, while the rich man’s > 


The Grave.— How gloomy would be 
the mansions of the dead to him who did 
not know’ that he should never die; that 
what now acts shall continue its agency, and 
what he now thinks, shall think on for ever. 
Those that lie here stretched before us, the 
wise and the powerful of ancient times, 
warn us to remember the shortness of our 
present states: they were perhaps snatched 
away, while they were busy like us in the 
choice of life. To me, the choice of life is 
become less important: I hope hereafter to 
think only on the choice of eternity. 


Good Advice. —All violent exercise 
ought to be refrained from during, at least, 
the active stages of a cold. Everything 
which hurries the breathing, whether walk¬ 
ing fast, ascending an acclivity, or reading 
aloud, has the same effect on diseased lungs 
that motion of the bone has on anfoiflamed 
joint. Many persons hurt them^^Bmuch 
more by the active exercise tlies^P^ie du¬ 
ring a severe cold than by the mere ex¬ 
posure to the weather. A person when 
suffering from a cold may go out for a short 
time, even in an open carriage, more safely 
than on foot 


It is popular now to praise Normal Schools 
—and because it is, these thoughts of ours 
may be ?m-popular—but notwithstanding 
this, we. present them to our readers for 
reflection. We should not be surprised if 
within a few years these schools should be 
suppressed by the State governments that 
have established them. We are no less 


The habit of being always employed is 
a great safeguard through life, as well as 
essential to the culture of almost every 
virtue. 


Treat a child as a brute, and it will be¬ 
come more brutish than a brute; but treat 
it as a rational and moral being, and maturi¬ 
ty will show such a being. 


He who h.is endured evil, knows best < 
what is good. > 












































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


Immortal Cowper ! Friend of suffering man! 
Long may thy Heaven-horn spirit hover o’er 
This favored land! Long may each free-born breast 
That inspiration feel, which on thy page 
In glowing numbers, thus thy heart expressed. 

“ I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

“ To carry me—to fan me while I sleep, 

“ And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
“ That si nows bought and sold have ever earn’d. 

“ No—dear as Freedom is—and in my heart’s 
“ Just estimation, prized above all price, 

“ I had much rather, be myself the slave 
“ And wear tho bonds, than fasten them on him.” 

Blesa’d Liberty ! Gift of indulgent Heaven ! 
The richest earthly boon to mortals given! 

O may thy genial influence extend, 

And waft its treasures to the setting sun. 

Then shall the w oodland music of the dawn, 

The glowing splendors of the rising sun, 

And the rich scenery of the summer's day, 

Long charm the soul. Joyous the rustic then, 
Greeting the beauties of the vernal mom, 

And the lone student in his sober shades, 

Shall chant the praise of Freedom’s first-born son; 
The laurel’d wreath still twine Iris hallow’d urn, 
And the pale cypress mourn, for Washington. 


[For the Rural New-Yorker.] 

Mf.. Moore: —"Once upon a time,” theTyoung 
men of our vicinity formed n Viltago Lyceum, and 
invited the neighboring farmers to attend tlicir 
meetings, which were held once in two weeks.— 
The exercises of tho evening consisted in an ad¬ 
dress, then a discussion, by four disputants, of a 
question agreed upon at the previous meeting.— 
On one of these occasions, your correspondent was 
requested to come in from his farm and deliver the 
address. If you think the following lines, a moiety 
of that address, will interest any of your readers, 
and not trespass too largely upon your columns, 
they are at your service. Your ob’t. E. o. 


SLTTH AND NAO MI 


BY RICKARD HENRY WILDE. 
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thou lodgest f will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God; where thou dicst £ will die, a»d there 
also will £ be buried.” 

Nay do not ask—entreat not—no. 

Oh no, I will not leave thy side. 

Whither thou goeat I will go. 

Where thou abidest I’ll abide. 

Through life—in death—my soul to thine 
Shall cleave as fond as first it clave 
Thy home, thy people, shall be mine. 

Thy God, my God, thy grave my grave. 


\ 


THE IHFLUEfflCE OF LIBERTY 

ON RURAL LIFE. 


From India’s balmy clime, the rising morn, 

With light effulgent streaked the beamy East. 
Serene the sky. The azure Heavens no cloud 
With dim suffusion veiled; nor aught appear’d, 
Save, here and there, a lonely planet shed 
Its twinkling beams. And in the distant void, 

With aspect dim, roclined tho moon, full orb’d, 

To light the regions of the watery West. . 

High on tho trombling top of aspen tall, 

J3r on the loftier branch of stately oak, 

The gay plumed red breast sits, and tunes his voice 
To hail the dawn of day. The towering cliff, 

The circling grove, tho cot and arbor join, 

S To swell the echo of his morning song. 

O’er the broad hill, with waving woodlands 
crown’d, 

\ To greet the warbling music of the morn, 

To view the splendor of the rising sun, 
k And mark the scenery of the summer’s day, 
Thoughtful I roved; and woo’d the sylvan Muse 
To chant the beauties of tho glowing scene. 

The countless riches of tho cultured land, 

With flocks, and herds, and crops, and orchards 
crown’d; 

The shaded cottage on tho wide-spread lawn, 
Enrobed by fruits and flowers; tho winding stream 
With rose-enameled banks, and clover’d meads 
In fragrant bloom, adorn the scene, and spread 
The landscape fair. Thrice favor’d land! where Law 
) And Liberty in sweetest concord, hold 
> Their equal rule. Thrice favored land ! where poor 
And humble man, repose and safety finds. 


FORIR UTS AM) SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS.—N©. 2 


John Adams, the second President of tlie 
United States, was a thorough Puritan, be¬ 
ing descended from Henry Adams, who 
fled from Devonshire, on account of relig¬ 
ious persecution, and settled in Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1630, and John Aiden, one of the 
pilgrim fathers of Plymouth, who came over 
in 1620. He was born in the town of 
Braintree (in the portion of it now known 
as Quincey,) on the 30th of Oct., 1/35, and 
just twenty years afterward, graduated at 
Harvard College. He then went to Wor¬ 
cester and entered upon the study of the 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1758. 
Ho continued the practice of law in bis na¬ 
tive town until 1766, when he removed to 
Boston, and at once assumed a prominent 
rank among members of the bar of that city. 

In 1764, Mr. Adams married Miss Abi¬ 
gail Smith, daughter of Rev. William Smith, 
of Weymouth, and grand-daughter of Col. 
Quincey. He had at this time imbibed the 
principles of Unitarianism, as laid down in 
the sermons of Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester, 
and retained them until his death. In 1765, 
he published an essay on canon and feudal 
law, charging that a conspiracy existed be¬ 
tween Church and State to oppress the 
people. In 1770, he was elected to the 
legislature, where he opposed Governor 
Hutchinson, and also contributed articles 
against him to the newspapers. In 1774, 
he was elected a member of the Massachu¬ 
setts Council, but was refused by Governor 
Gage. The next year he was elected to 
the Continental Congress, and became at 
once the earnest and efficient advocate of 
liberty. In the next Congress, he seconded 
the nomination of General Washington as 
commander-in-chief of the American army, 
and the next year warmly supported the 
memorable Declaration of Independence, 
reported by a committee consisting of him¬ 
self, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. 
In the same year, Mr. Adams, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, and Edward Rutledge, were appointed 
to treat with Lord Howe for the pacification 
of the Colonies. In 1777, Mr. Adams was 
appointed a commissioner to the Court of 
France; but upon his arrival there, finding 
that a treaty of amity and commerce, and 
another of alliance, had been signed, he re¬ 
turned home in the summer of 17 7 9. Soon 
after his arrival, he was chosen a member 
of the Massachusetts State Convention, and 
reported a constitution which was, in most 
of its points, adopted. In the mean time, 
Congress had appointed Mr. Adams minis¬ 
ter plenipotentiary for negotiating peace 
with Great Britain, in obedience to which 
he sailed for Europe, arriving in Paris in 
February, 1780. The next August he vis¬ 
ited Amsterdam, and in 1782 succeeded in 
procuring a loan of 8,000,000 of guilders, 
and also in negotiating a favorable treaty 
with Holland, acknowledging the sovereign¬ 
ty and independence of the United States. 
The year previous he had been associated, 
by Congress, with Franklin, Jay, Laurens, 
and Jefferson, in a commission for conclu¬ 
ding treaties of peace with the various Eu¬ 
ropean powers; and in 1783, with Franklin 
and Jay, for negotiating a treaty of mutual 
reciprocity with Great Britain. On the 3d 
of September, 1783, a final treaty of peace 
and amity with Great Britain was signed by 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John 


where, owing to tho coldness of the British 
ministry, he was unsuccessful in negotiating 
a commercial treaty, but still rendered im¬ 
portant diplomatic labors, and wrote his cel¬ 
ebrated “ Defence of the American Consti¬ 
tution.” In 1788, he returned to his na¬ 
tive country, after an absence of nearly nine 
years, assiduously and ardently devoted to 
the service of his country. He was, un¬ 
questionably, one of the sincerest patriots 
and greatest diplomatists who ever lived; 
and Congress in granting him, at his own 
request, permission to return from Europe, 
adopted the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That Congress entertain a high sense of the 
services which Mr. Adams has rendered to 
the United States, in the execution of the 
various important trusts which they have, 
from time to time, committed to him; and 
that the thanks of Congress be present¬ 
ed to him for the patriotism, perseverance, 
integrity, and diligence with which he has 
ably and faithfully served his country.” 

Upon his return home, Mr. Adams was, 
in 1789, elected Vice-President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, on the same ticket with Wash¬ 
ington, and re-elected in 1793. He pre¬ 
sided, during this time, in the Senate, with 
great dignity and forbearance, and acquired 
the profound respect of both friends and j 
opponents. Upon the retirement of Wash¬ 
ington, Mr. Adams was elected President, 
and Mr. Jefferson at the same time elected 
Vice-President It is not possible for us to 
go into a discussion of the exciting scenes 
and questions of this period, and to draw 
from them the reasons of the defeat of Mr. 
Adams for a second term, and the election 
of Mr. Jefferson. In 1801, Mr. Adams, 
who Avas prepared for defeat, retired to his 
estate in Quincey, and passed the remain¬ 
der of his life in retirement, and in literary 
and scientific pursuits. The friendship be¬ 
tween him and Mr. Jefferson continued un¬ 
broken, and was kept warm by frequent 
correspondence. When the war with Great 
Britain broke out, in 1812, Mr. Adams de¬ 
clared his approbation of that measure. In 
1816, he was placed at the head of the re¬ 
publican list of presidental electors for Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and in 1820, Avas elected to a 
convention to revise the constitution of his 
native state. In 1820, he lost his beloved 
Avife, and his only daughter had died in 
1813, both being Avomenof great character 
and distinguished attainments, and having- 
died universally lamented. 

In the year 1S25, Mr. Adams saw his 
son elev'ated to the same high office he him¬ 
self had filled; and on the 4th day of July, 
1826, it being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, which he had 
been so greatly instrumental in maintaining, 
the good and faithful patriot peacefully ex¬ 
pired. He was asked only a little while be- 


) The welcome routine of his daily toils, 

Proclaims tho joys and blessings that result 
To rural life, from Liberty and Law. 

In yonder cottage down the winding vale, 
Where industry its various thrift displays, 

■' In rural quiet lives the hardy swain. 

With the first dawning of the opening day, 

He plies his morning task. The shading tree 
He prunes— props the young shoot; the archin; 
bough 

Secures aright; with cooling shower, revives 
The drooping plant; guidos to the mother vine 
j The straying branch, which the luxuriant night 
Shoots from its plat, amid the border-leaves. 

The well dress’d garden amilea beneath his hand, 
And gaily blushes to tire glowing morn. 

In decent order round the rustic board, 

His ruddy household take their homely fare. 

From cherub-child that hangs upon the knee, 

In close gradation up to manhood’s form, 

His children sit around. Delightful scene ! 

By labor nurs’d, hero health and vigor dwell, 

,> And give a zest that monarchs seek in vain. 

His jovial band, strong for their daily toil, 

o’er the ground, 


GOOD SOCIETY. 


It should be the aim of young men to 
go into good society. We do not mean the 
rich, the proud and fashionable, but the so¬ 
ciety of the wise, the intelligent and good. 
Where you find men that know more than 
you do, and from whose conversation one 
can gain information, it is always safe to 
be found. It has broken down many a 
man by associating with the low and vulgar, 
where the ribald song and the indecent sto¬ 
ry were introduced to excite laughter and 
influence the bad passions. Lord Claren¬ 
don has attributed his success and happi¬ 
ness in life, to associating with persons more 
learned and virtuous than himself. If vou 
wish to be respected—if you desire happi¬ 
ness and not misery, Ave advise you to asso¬ 
ciate with the intelligent and good. Strive 
for mental excellence and strict integrity, 
and you never will be found in the sinks of 
pollution, and on the benches of retailers 
and gamblers, Once habituate yourself to 
a virtuous course—once secure a love of 
good society, and no punishment would be 
greater than by accident to be obliged for 
a half a day to associate with the low and 
vulgar. 


Now hasten to the mead, and 
With bended scythe the heavy herbage spread. 
Some on the stubbled field, through mid-day’s sun, 
Bind the rich grain and pitch the golden sheaves; 
While o’er the furrowed plain, the honest hind 
With steady step, and slow, the plow pursues: 
Bright hope of gain in every turning sod, 

In every echo from the bleating hills, 

Cheers up his mind to haste his plodding pace. 
With careless air, and whistling at his toil, 

The slender youth, drives o'er the plain, full slow, 
His cumbrous load. While round the sloping hill, 
Borne on the evening breeze, is hoard the laugh 
) Of gleeful swains, applauding him who bears 
The joyous palm, from rival reapers won. 

^ With plenty crown’d, the master of his fields, 
Though small, yet well supplying smaller wants, 

) Thus lives the rural swain; happier far, 

) Than Lords and Nobles of despotic courts. 

) Let India's princes in their rich attire, 

, And Persian monarchs on their golden thrones, 

( With pride elate, glow at the guilty sight 
' Of large seraglios; bright in all the bloom 
A subject realm affords ! Let Europe’s sons 
Licentious, rove in all the liberty 
Of wild desire ! Through tempting gold seduced, 
From the poor parent buy the cherub maid; 

' Roll dissipation’s round, and call it bliss ! 

^ ’ Tis hollow, heartless, vain!—and worse than vain! 

> No kind endearment there by nature’s given, 

No heart-felt love—no friendship bland and true. 

Yon rural cot far nobler scenes displays. 

) Affections pure, refined and social love, 

And conscious worth, around its tenants weave 
The wreath of sweet content. The endearing 
smile, 

i ' 

’ The sigh deep felt within the bosom fair, 

The tender look of confidence, are his;— 

; The mutual wish—the mutual sense of pain—i 

! These fill his soul with ever new delight— 

These, tender youth to early wedlock charm, 
Whence flow the highest sweets of social bliss. 

• In morn of life, the youthful parent sees 
^ His rising hope surround, in gayest bloom. 

For them he lives; for them plies every art, 

1 And speaks the parent in his ceaseless care. 

; By this incentive spur’d and genial laws, 

Tho joyous swain revolves his varied round. 

) For him the seasons open all their pride; 

His, are the charms their richest treasures bring. 
Fair is the picture! These the rapturous scenes, 
' That virtuous Freedom gives tho rural swain. 

S Nor Orient pearls, nor gems, nor glittering gold, 

} E’er yield such bliss, as Liberty to man. 

) ’ Tis Liberty that gives the fading flower 

Of fleeting life, its lustre and perfume. 

' How dire the thought, to loose this priceless boon! 


Thh Colors avhich Become You. —For 
fair-haired or dark-haired ladies, those col¬ 
ors Avhich produce the greatest contrast are 
best. Yellow and orange, tinted by red, 
are becoming the ladies with black hair.— 
Rose color should never be put on in actual 
contrast with rosy complexion, because the 
latter loses by the comparison; it should be 
separated with white lace, blonde, or if a 
cap or bonnet, by locks of hair. Pale green 
is exceedingly becoming ; it makes them 
appear rosy, but is unfavorable to ruddy 
faces, for it makes them too red. Violet 
should never be used for fair complexions, 
except for a very deep tint for contrast. A 
violet dress will make a fair complexion look 
green, and a yellow one orange, which is 
bad for all complexions. Dead white, such 
as calico, is good for fair complexions, but 
bad for the contrary, for which the white 
muslin, or tulle, in folds or en niche, is more 
advantageous. 


Passion Flower complains of her ex¬ 
treme sensitiveness. “ I have no command 
whatever,” she says, “ over my tears. When 
at the theatre, or a concert, I am thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, especially if there are 
any young gentlemen of our party. If I 
hear a pretty song, or read a pathetic tale, 
it makes me cry like a child. When I see 
a beautiful picture, the effect is the same; 
and if I am called upon to sing a pretty or 
melancholy song, I am obliged to cease be¬ 
fore I have half finished. What seems to 
me so very strange is, that I have what peo¬ 
ple generally call a remarkable flow of 
spirits; no one could enjoy a good romp 
more than I do; dnd I have scarcely been 
ill a week in all my life.” > 

There is no occasion to be ashamed of 
sensitiveness; but it is the fault of the pres¬ 
ent age to affect a sort of insensibility or 
superiority to the very finest feelings of hu¬ 
manity. It is a profane age. Men and 
women are a shamed of devotion, ashamed 
of AVonBwtsurprise, astonishment, excite¬ 
ment, oSS^p feeling. They pride them¬ 
selves even in ennui, as if it showed their 
superiority to the Avorld around them, that 
they had already used up all the passional 
treasure of humanity, and become stale and 
unimpressible from excess of experience.— 
Weep on, fair floAver! no one of Avorth will 
despise you for being possessed of a heart. 


All affectation and display proceed from 
the supposition of possessing something bet¬ 
ter than the rest of the world possesses. 


If women knew their power and wished 
to exert it, they would always show sweet¬ 
ness of temper, for then they are irresistable. 

Nothing can be more foolish than an 
idea which parents have that it is not res¬ 
pectable to set their children to work. 

When learning ceases to be uncommon 
among women, learned women will cease to 
be affected. 


Success is the child of cheerfulness and 
courage. 


In 1785, Mr. Adams was appointed Con¬ 
gress minister at the Court of St James, 
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JOIST Off* AGENTS. 


Albany—H. L. Emery. 
Albion—-D. Farr. 

Arcadia—M. Scott. 

Alabama—R. B. Warren. 
Adam* Basin—M. Adams. 
Alfred-C. B. Langworthy. 
Aides—C. N. 1'uUon. 

Allens Hill—David A. Paul. 
Buffalo—W. Bryant & Son. 
Baldwinaville—R. Sears. 
Batavia—Samuel Heston. 
Briton Center—A. H.Savage 
Brockport—H. P. Norton. 
Bridgeport—B. F. Adams. 
Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. 
Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks 
Big Stream Point—1. Hildreth 
Clyde—l.T. Van Buskirk. 
Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 
Cozcnovia—John White. 
Carlton—E. H. Garbutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 

„ ... » G. N. Sherwood, 

Camillus £ c p Bingham. 

Cleveland—A. H. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. 
Caton—Philip Hubbard. 
Churchville— 'L. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. C. Gregg. 
Clockville—S. P. Chapman. 
E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
Ellington—J. F. Farraan. 

E Pembroke—G. W. Wright. 
Farmer—M. Harris. 
Fov/lervitle—J. McPherson. 
Fulton—E. Holmes. 
Franklinville—S. Seward. 
Farmington—O. White. 
Fredonia—A. H. Barker. 
Gceeva—J. G. Ver Planck. 
Gerry—C. Moors. 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick 
Holley—H. S. Frisbie. 
Hinmanville—A. Stone. 
Holbarton—Win. Eaverick. 
Jacksonville-P H Farington 
Kendall—W. U. Sandford. 
Knowlesville—C. Thorp. 
Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Siil. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 
Lockport— i. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—H. Randall. 

Le Roy—J. H. Stanley. 


Men don—N. Sherwood. 
Medina—I. W. Swan. 
Moscow—Win, Lyman. 
Macedon Center—Ira Odell. 
Macedon—Wm. Gallup. 
Marccllus—Luraan Shepard. 
Millville—J. H. Haines. 
Mohawk—Postmaster. 
Manchester—J T McCauley 
Newport—Win. H. Willard. 
Newark—Theo. Dickinson. 
New Baltimore—L. Haight. 
North Chili—R. Fulton. 

N. Y. Mills—W. D. Walcott. 
Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 
Orangeville—G. Cowden. 
Phelps-8. E. Norton. 
Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 
Palmyra—T. Ninde. 
Perryville—C. Britt. 

Penn Yan- Postmaster. 
Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott 
KuBhville—A. Otis. 
Rutland—Moses Eanaes. 
Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 
Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 

Sen. Falls—H C Silsby & Co 
Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker. 
Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Syracuse—VV. L. Palmer. 
Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodley. 
So. Livonia—A. Crandall, Jr 
So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. 
Stockbridge—John Potter. 
Shushan—Jas. Law. 
Truinansburg—L D Branch 
Union Springs-RB Howland 
Victor—M. H. Decker. 
Versailles—D. R- Barker. 
Vernon—Eli R. Dix. 

... , . ? Win. Richey, 

Watertown £ 0 . A. Graves. 

Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 
Warsaw—I. Hodge. 
Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 
Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
Wal worth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—D A Paul. 
Wheatville—H. Deuel. 
Western ville—A. Baker. 
York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


Correspondence of the New-Yorker. 

Jtkaca, its appearance, business, fyc.—The Cayu¬ 
ga 4* Susquehannah R. Road—Facilities for ob¬ 
taining Pennsylvania Coal and Iron — Leggett's 
Gap R. R.—Ship Canal from Cayuga LaJce to 
Sodus Bay — Cayuga Lalie — The Southern 
Counties, their Products, etc. 

Last week we bade adieu to the reader at Ithaca, 
promising to speak thereof, and of other things, at 
a future time. 

Ithaca is a pleasant and thriving business place 
of some 5 to 6,000 inhabitants, and has the appear¬ 
ance of having been built, for the most part, some 
years since. It lacks that freshnesss of paint, and 
modern style of shop and dwelling, that denote 
the village of recent growth. Save the business 
of the (surrounding country, and the small com¬ 
merce of Cayuga Lake, there has been little to 
minister to the prosperity of this inland place. 

The completion of the Cayuga and Suaquehan- 
nah Railroad to Owego, thus connecting it with 
the great commercial emporium, has given an im¬ 
petus to its business. This route, connecting with 
the steamboat line on the lake, makes a direct 
daily communication from the N. Y. & Erie R. 
R. to the central line at Cayuga Bridge, some 12 
miles west of Auburn. This route is but little 
known, but, if we mistake not, the day is not far 
distant when its importance will be known and 
felt in Central and Western New York, and the 
western country. 

The C, & S. R. R., and the boats on the lake, 
belong to a company, who own vast fields of cool, 
and prolific beds of iron ore, in Pa., some fifty 
miles from Owego. To bring this vast wealth in¬ 
to market, they are now engaged in building what 
is known as the Leggett’s Gap Railroad, which is 
to extend from the C. &. S. R. R. at Owego to 
the company’s property in Pa. These beds of seal 
and ore are being successfully worked. We learn 
that in building the road to Ithaca they raised the 
ore, manufactured the iron, made it into rails, 
and after transporting it by team fifty miles, had it 
laid and used it for running cars in thirty days from 
the time of commencement. On the completion of 
the Leggett’s Gap R. R. the Co. will have facilities 
for delivering large amounts of coal at Cayuga 
Lake, and from there to most parts of the State. 

In addition to the facilities named, the compa¬ 
ny are desirous of getting a renewed of the charter 
for a ship canal from Cayuga Lake to Sodus Bay 
on Lake Ontario. It is understood they have 
means to build the caual, and thus open a commu¬ 
nication with the whole country bordering on the 
lakes. This would enable them to load their coal 
on schooners at the head of Cayuga Lake, and 
discharge it at any of the ports of the great lakes, 
or St. Lawrence River. 

Of Cayuga Lake it is hardly necessrry to speak, 
as it is not all unknown to lame. 

To a great portion of the farmers of New York, 
not residents of that locality, the southern portion 
of the State, tiaversed by the N. Y. & Erie R. R. 
is looked upon as little better than a wild—a rough 
unbroken wilderness, inhabited by lumbermen and 
hunters. Some portions of it, are, it is true, a 
wild and unbroken country, but much, particular¬ 
ly near the Sasquehannah and its tributaries, is 
one of the finest countries we have seen. 

Fruit and wheat aie grown here to a great ex¬ 
tent and repay the husbandman for his toil. Some 
attention has been given to the dairy business, 
particularly the making of butter. The facilities 
afforded by the Railroad for obtaining good prices 
and speedy transportation, have induced many of 
the butter makers of the river counties to mi¬ 
grate to the rich fields farther from home. These 
men and women go forth as missionaries of the 
cause, and we hope the day is not for distant when 
the improved quality of the butter sent to market 
from this part of the country will not be excelled 
by the real “ Goshen.” h. c. w. 
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REMARKS. 

Jan. 28th. Mild—a little rain at evening. 

29th. Cold and squally. 

30th. Very cold—mercury 4 below zero—at zero 
at 12| o’clock P. M.,—warmer in the evening— 
squally through the day. The average tempera¬ 
ture of the day from three observations, zero, or 
cipher—the coldest day ever known in Rochester, 
so tar as can be ascertained by the records of the 
past. 

31st. Y/armer—a little snow—sleighing pretty 
good. 

Feb. 1st. Continues to grow warmer. 

2d. Quite mild—solar halo. 

3d. Continues warmer. 

Notkx;—O ne-twelfth of the year has passed.— 
Those that post their accounts monthly have ascer¬ 
tained what advancement has been made, in that 
part of the year measured by January. 


UjPThe following from the Commercial Adverti¬ 
ser, is not particularly inappropriate to this meridian. 
Some employers here are in as much of a “quan¬ 
dary” ns their Buffalo neighbors:—“Many jokes 
are perpetrated at the expense of Canada money. 
‘ What shall we do for uncurrent money to pay 
our workmen?’ is asked by way of comment upon 
those employers, who, while Canada Bank notes 
were at a discount of 2 per cent., invariably pro¬ 
cured them to pay out to their hands—and who, 
now that those notes are only J per cent, discount, 
can’t operate in this way to much advantage. This 
improvementin the Provincial currency haa wrought 
a great change in the circulating medium of this 
city. Heretofore, the ‘common people’ could 
ecarci ly get hold of any thing else, but now * eui- 
rent funds’ are plenty.” 


Destructive Fire. —The Rochester Collegiate 
Institute building wae burned on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing—leaving nothing but the walls standing. The 
early hour (on Tuesday) at which our paper goes 
to press, precludes us from ascertaining and giv¬ 
ing particulars. The edifice was erected about26 
years ago, at a cost of $7,000—and has been long 
and favorably known as the “ Rochester High 
School.” Building and apparatus insured to the 
amount of $3,400. The destruction of the build¬ 
ing is regarded as a great los3 to our citizens. 

Bullard’3 Panorama of New York City, re¬ 
cently exhibited for several weeks in this city, is a 
superior work of art. It conveys a very good idea 
of Gotham, and will repay a visit by all who haye 
an opportunity of so doing. Those who have vis¬ 
ited the city of late years, will readily recognize 
many of its principal features in this Panorama 
while those who have not will be interested and 
instructed by viewing the painting and listening to 
the artist’s description. The Panorama is scon to 
be exhibited, we believe, in Albion, Lockport, and 
other western towns. Our readers in that section 
can make a pilgrimage to the great commercial 
metropolis, without the usual outlay of lime and 
mouey. 

Tee Season in Southern Ohio. — A friend 
writing us from Newport, Washington county, O., 
under date of Jan. 23d says:—“You speak of con¬ 
siderable snow in your section. We have had a re¬ 
markably mild winter here, so far, with scarce any 
enow or rain. The ground has not been covered 
with snow 24 hours this winter, all told. Our 
roads are dry said in as gcod order for buggy riding 
as they are at any time in the summer. Our cat¬ 
tle have required scarcely any food as yet, if they 
have had meadows or pastures that were not fed 
close in the fail. Oar steamers on the Ohio River 
have not been retarded by ice as yet, but have all 
been able to perform their regular trips.” 

Athenaeum Lecture. —One of the most pro¬ 
found and original of American Essayists, Ralth 
Waldo Emerson, lectures before the Association 
this (Thursday) Evening. He has great powerto 
interest an audience, and will not have a small 
one to-night. 

The Monroe County Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next monthly meeting on Saturday 
the 8th inst, nt District School House No. 1, Roch¬ 
ester. 

International Magazine. —The Feb. No’s, of 
this and the other monthly magazines, were 
promptly received by D. M. Dewey, Arcade Hall. 


Lead Cave in Iowa. —A discovery has been 
made in Dubuque, Iowa, of ?. cavern, 15 feet wide, 
from 12 to 15 high, and 1,8C0 feet long, the side 
walls and roof of which is covered with lead ore in 
a nearly pure stale. Ono mass is 48 feet long and 
3 feet square. There are two sheets of ore hang¬ 
ing down from the top, about SC feet long and from 
6 to 7 feet in thickness, of a purely snow white 
color. It is believed that the cave will yield $20,- 
000 worth of the mineral. 


The Amsterdam Intelligencer states, that the 
bridge built the last season, and recently finished, 
across the Mohawk on the Remington plan, went 
down last week, being unable to sustain its weight 
from its immense length. The cost to the com¬ 
pany so far, in erecting this and another bridge 
that fell last year, is about $12,000. 


New Post Offices. —A pest office has been es¬ 
tablished at Sparta, Livingston Co., and John Mc¬ 
Nair appointed postmaster; also ono at Suliivan- 
viile, Chemung Co., Edward May, postmaster. 

The name of the post office at Sparta, Livings¬ 
ton Co., has been changed to North Sparta. 


Cnngnssionnl. 


American Ocean Steamships. —There are pe¬ 
titions before Congress for the construction of somo 
ten different lines of steam: hips to ply between 
Europe and Asia and the United &Lates. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday, Jan. 25.—In the Senate a resolution 
conferring on Gen. Scott the rank of Lieutenant 
General was reported. Mr. Yulee made a speech 
on the bid equalizing the grants of lands made to 
the several States in aid of internal improvements. 
The bill paying Oregon for the expenses of the 
Cayuse war was engrossed, as was a bill creating 
new collection districts in the same territory. An 
executive session finished the work of the day. 

In the House, a bill for the relief of Charlotte 
Lynch, mother of Miss Ann S. Lynch the poetess, 
was passed by 11 majority. 

Monday, Jan. 27.—In the Senate, the bill to 
pay Missouri the amount of a certain reserved fund, 
for which it is claimed that the United States is in¬ 
debted to that State, was brought up, and postpon¬ 
ed that Mr. Clay might speak upon it. 

The House was mainly engaged on the bill io 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations of the cur¬ 
rent year, but did not arrive at, any other result 
than an early adjournment. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28.—California Land titles occu¬ 
pied the Senate, and were not disposed of at the 
hour of adjournment. 

On a direct motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Johnson’s Free Land bill, by Mr. Vinton of Ohio, 
the House refused so to dispatch it by a vote of 90 
to 72. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.—The California Land 
bill was further discussed in the Senate yesterday, 
but no action was had on it. Amendments to the 
Cheap Postage bill were reported by the Commit¬ 
tee raising the postage to five cents on unpaid let¬ 
ters, striking out the provision allowing newspapers 
to go free within 30 miles of their place of publica¬ 
tion and reducing postage on Magazines 50 per 
cent, when prepaid, as well as the provision in¬ 
tended to compel papers to advertise uncalled-for 
letters. 

The House was occupied with the Tariffand the 
Mint bill. 

Thursday, Jan. 30.—In the Senate, a number 
of reports and resolutions were offered. The Cal¬ 
ifornia Land bill was then debated, but no vole 
taken. 

In the House, a debate occurred on the Senate 
bill providing a retired list for disabled officers in 
the Army and Marine Corps. The bill was finally 
laid on the table. The New York and San Fran¬ 
cisco Branch Mint bill was next debated. No vote 
was taken. The debate on this bill is to be closed 
at noon to-day, 

Friday, Jan.^11.—In the Senate, the joint reso¬ 
lution authorizing California dead letters to be open¬ 
ed at San Francisco was passed. The California 
Land claims’ bill was taken up, and discussed. 

In the House, the Branch Mint bill was debated 
but no vote was had on the main question. 


Another Block for the National Monument. 
There is understood to bo a movement on foot 
among the different border Tribes of Western In¬ 
dians, notwithstanding their supposed utterly des¬ 
titute condition, to unite and contribute a memorial 
to the Gcverenment in the shape of a block of stone 
for the Washington Monument. 

The Chicago Journal says the design has bee* 
so far consummated already, a9 to render it nearly 
certain that the material is to be procured from the 
celebrated “ Starved Rock” in Illinois; the Indians 
having no land they call their own, to obtain it from 
—an f d the inscription it is to bear when finished, 
has been decided upon. It is simple but expressive 
as conveyed in the following characteristic terms. 

THIS STEP 

THE RED MAN GIVES TO THE PALE FACE 
To build him a path to a better 
HUNTING GROUND. 

The “ Board of Foreign Missions,” it is expect¬ 
ed, will volunteer the expense of its transportation 
to Washington. 


Californians. —The steamer Atlantic arrived 
yesterday from New Orleans, having as passengers 
ll6»returning Californians, who heretofore resided 
in this city and Upper Missouri, and Illinois. A 
few of them have been successful, and realized 
from $10,000 to $25,000—the great majority have 
realized from $1,000 to $5,000, and some thirty 
reached New Orleans without a dollar, and depen¬ 
dent on their more fortunate companions for a 
passage heme.— St. Louis Rep. 


New Railroad. —The New York Journal of 
Commerce understands that a company has been 
organized under the General Railroad Act to build 
a new Railroad from Sehenectady to Catskill, with 
a view to shorten the distance between New York 
city and Buffalo, and to avoid the delays some¬ 
times occasioned by low water on the Overslaugh, 
near Castleton. The stock has been subscribed— 
the necessary papers have been filed, and the par¬ 
ties interested promise to prosecute the work with 
energy._ 

New Orleans, Feb. 1st.—The brig Mechanic, 
from San Juan do Nicaraugua, reports that the brig 
Martha Manger bound from that place to New 
York, with 90 California passengers, was wrecked 
on the 7th of January, on a reef in the Caribbean 
Sea, and is a total loss. The Mechanic took off 
63 passengers, but the fate of the others is not yet 
known.__ 

Return of Mrs. Judson.—W e see it stated that 
Mrs. Judson, the widow of the late Doctor Judson, 
missionary to Burmah, who was once so well 
known to our literature as Fanny Forester, has an 
intention to return, at some future time, in accord¬ 
ance with the wish of her late husband that she 
should collect his scattered family, and assume the 
guardianship of his children. 

New Orleans, Jan. 30th.—The John Adams, 
steamer for Cincinnati, had a large cargo of pro¬ 
duce and 200 passengers. She struck a snag off 
Island 82, in the Mississippi, and soon after sunk. 
The boat broke in two and 150 persons were 
drowned, including 8 or 10 cabin passengers. She 
wai a new vessel and had been running but a 
short time. 


legislature of Meta ^ork. 


Our Territory and Population. —In 1840, 
the area of the Union was only about 1,000,000 
square miles. It is now 3,250,000 square miles. 
In 1340, the population was 5,305,925. 1 i is now 
over 24,000,000. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday, Jan. 25.— Senate —The Senate held 
no session to-day. 

Assembly. —The Joint Resolutions o? the Sen¬ 
ate relative to the appointment of a Committee io 
consider the Code were concurred in. 

Monday, Jan. 27.— Senate. —A resolution was 
offered to amend the Constitution by the addition 
of the following section :— 

Laws may be passed excluding from the right 
of suffrage nil persons who have been or may be 
convicted of Bribery, of Laiceny, or of any crime, 
and for depriving every person who shall make or 
become directly interested in any vote or wager 
depending upon the result of any election, from 
the right to vote at such election; and also for de¬ 
priving any person of light to vote or hold any of¬ 
fice who shall, in violation of law, giye, pay, or re¬ 
ceive any promise of money or other property, or 
valuable consideration with intent to influence the 
vote in any election, or to promote the election of. 
any candidate or ticket, or to change or effect the 
result of any election. 

It lays over under the rule. 

Assembly —Various petitions were presented and 
various bills referred; and the annual report of the 
Canal Department was received. 

Tuksday, Jan. 28.— Senate. —Reports adverse 
to bridging Luke Champlain at Rouse’s Point, and 
also in favor of it, were presented by the Railroad 
Committee, and leave was granted to introduce a 
bill to direct the erection of the bridge. 

Assembly —A communication was received from 
the Lieut. Governor and Attorney-General, pro¬ 
testing against the reception of the report purport¬ 
ing to be the Report of the Canal Fund, and ask¬ 
ing that it may be returned to the Commissioners 
of the Canal Fund, in order that the annual report 
of the different Funds may be transmitted from the 
proper source. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Franklin, moved to lay the 
communication on the table. Carried—Ayes 68, 
Nays 24. 

Mr. Anthon, of Richmond, called for the resolu¬ 
tions on the Compromise, offered by Mr. Under¬ 
wood, of Cayuga. 

The House refused by a decisive vote to consider 
the same. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.— Senate. —A bill was 
passed to release from jail Sarah McFrancis, im¬ 
prisoned under a provision of the code. 

A resolution was adopted calling on persons em¬ 
ployed on the Natural History of the State to report 
on the progress of their work. 

Assembly —Resolutions on the Tariff and Slave 
Laws were offered and discussed, and laid over. 

The Committee of the Whole passed a bill to 
amend the act, incorporating the Life Savings 
Benevolent Society of the city of New York. The 
law gives power to directors to insure their number. 

Thursday, Jan. 30.— Senate —A bill was re¬ 
ported for a quarter per cent, redemption on bank 
notes in New York and Albany. This is by a 
majority of the Committee. 

Anti-Rent, and manorial titles were discussed- 

Assembly —The Secretary of the New York 
State Agricultural Society transmitted a report of 
the bill relating to the New York Life Benevolent 
Insurance Company, passed yesterday. 

Two Compromise resolutions were discussed and 
laid on the table. 

Friday, Jan. 31.— Senate —A debate was held 
on the subject of requesting Congress to pass a law 
giving the Public Lands to actual settlers. 

Assembly. —The usual routine of business was 
pursued, but no bills of general interest passed. 


/orrign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF TEE STEAMSHIP CANADA 


One Week Later from Europe, 


New York, February 3, 1851. 

The Canada arrived at Halifax this forenoon. 
She left Liverpool, January 18th, and will, there¬ 
fore, bring one weeks later news from Europe. 

She brings no intelligence of the Atlantic. He 
news has not been receive from Halifax, but is nor 
being transmitted over the wires. 

New York, Feb. 4—9 A. M. 

The Canada brings Liverpool dates to the 18th 
of January. 

Breadstuff's dull; prices favor the buyer. Amer¬ 
ican flour could not be sold in quantity without 
submitting to a decline of 6d.als, and Indian corn 
was fully 6d lower, with dull market. 

Accounts from manufacturing districts repre¬ 
sent a steady but rather limited business. The 
political news is rather important. 

The crisis in France is not over and it is quite 
uncertain how it will end. 

The President appeared firm, but it is feared the 
new Cabinet would have to go by the board. 

Lamartine had joined the President, and was 
speaking in his defence at the latest date. 

* Troubles in Germany were on the eve of a final 
settlement. 

The Schleswig Holstein \V ar was over. The 
King of Denmark having by the aid of Austria and 
Prussia gained his point. 


items of 


Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 3d.—The steamer 
America from Philadelphia, bound for Mobile, 
foundered on the 29th ult., during a severe gale. 

The schr. Champion of Boston, picked up one of 
the boats containing 6 men. The other boats have 
not been heard from, but it is the impression they 
were saved. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 2d.—We lean?thaf the steam¬ 
er Mayflower, while on her trip to Nashville, burst 
her boiler in the Cumberland river, seriously scald¬ 
ing several of the hands and one cabin passenger. 

Fatal Accident. —A man named John Scott, 
employed as a teamster in the establishment of the 
American Express Company, was found on Satur¬ 
day evening last, on the road between Attica and 
Buffalo, with his skull broken. It is supposed that 
the team he was driving had runaway and thrown 
him off’, and thnt the fall had killed him. The 
horses were found at the depot uninjured. 


-According to the recen t census of Minnesota, 

that Territory contains a population of 6,192. 

-The subscriptions in Syracuse to the Syra¬ 
cuse and Binghampton R. R. amount to $110,000. 

-Movements are making in various parts of 

Upper Canada, for the establishment of free schools 
—a gratifying evidence of progress. 

-The council of the Cherokees have imposed 

a tax on all free negroes and mulattoes residing in 
the nation. 

-Gov. Hunt has appointed Elisha Clapp, 

Sheriff of Niagara Co., in the place of Alva Hill, 
deceased. 

-Alexander .McAllister, Esq., has been ap¬ 
pointed Post Master at West Troy, vice O, S. Bing¬ 
ham, deceased. 

-Osborn, arrested in Albany for counterfeit¬ 
ing coin, has been held to answer, on bail of $1009. 
His wife was discharged. 

-The fire of the 18th in Milwaukee destroyed 

three million eight hundred thousand feet of lumber. 
Total loss $60,000. 

-Among the recent importations into South¬ 
ampton were thirteen cases of Egyptian eggs bro’t 
by a steamer from Alexandria. 

-There is a Planter in Pittsylvania county, 

Virginia, who owns 2,000 slaves, and plantations 
almost without number. 

-The extensive carriage factory of E. Fletcher, 

in Hath, was totally destroyed by fire on Thursday 
night, 23d inst. Loss $3,000. Insured $1,601). 

-The Public House known as Monterey Hal?, 

at Monterey, Steuben county, was burnt on the 
17th inst. Loss $1,500. 

« -Dr. Smith the abortionist, has been convict¬ 

ed of the murder of Miss Caswell at Saco, Maine, 
and sentenced to State Prison for life. 

-Two iron war steamships of 500 tons each 

are being built in England, to re-open steam com¬ 
munication from Lubec to St. Petersburgh, 

-The Legislature of Iowa have named four 

new counties after the following distinguished Irish¬ 
men:—Mathew, O’Brien, Mitchell and Meagher. 

-The State House now building at Columbus, 

Ohio, is to be 304 feet long by 184 wide. To the 
top of the roof it will be 14G feet. 

-An Ingot of Silver, weighing over twenty- 

three pounds, has been received at the Mini from 
the Washington Mining Co., N. C. 

-It is stated that 500 guineas have been offered 

for the privilege of advertising on the last jingo of 
the catalogue of the Exhibition. 

-The little steamer “ Mnid of the Mist” haa 

been raised, and it is found that she sustained but 
little damage by her late disaster. 

> -Mr. Abbott, conductor of the Boston and 

Maine railroad, was killed, Jan. 31, by being thrown 
upon the track while attempting to jump on the 
cars in motion. 

-P. K. Wagner, recent editor of the N. O. 

Courier, has been elected State Senator to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Air. Beebe, of 
Louisiana. 

-Chief Justice Taney has been unanimously 

elected Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institute, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the succession of 
Millard Fillmore to the Presidency. 

-Senator Dickinson, in reply to a letter from 

a portion of the Democratic Members of the Legis¬ 
lature of this State, declines their proposition to 
make him a candidate for re-election. 

-Gen. Joseph Lane, Governor of Oregon, haa 

been nominated for the Presidency in 1852, by the 
democratic members of the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion of Indiana. 

-London has 300,000 houses, which cover an 

area 14 miles long and seven miles wide. Between 
the 1st of January, 1839, and January, 1850, 64,- 
058 new houses were built, forming 1652 streets. 

-Potatoes grow to an enormous size in Ore¬ 
gon. The Spectator editor has been presented with 
a specimen of this bulb grown opposite Vancouver, 
on the Columbia, weighing three pounds and three- 
quarters . 

-An old gentleman in Philadelphia, George 

Swartz, recently had a supper party in honor o:f his 
101st birth day, composed of seventeen elderly gen¬ 
tlemen, whose united ages were 1,216 years, or an 
average of 71 £ each. 

-The Shakers of New Hampshire have pur¬ 
chased two hundred acres of land in Groveland, 
Liv. Co., cn which to raise broom oom, ns the 
land and climate in Canterbury are not adapted to 
the culture of this article. 

-Somebody—name unknown—has left at the 

landing at Gen. Harrison’s farm, at North Bend, a 
magnificent marble Monument in memory to the 
illustrious ex-President. The family have not the 
least intimation from whence it comes. 

-The Dansville Herald of the 29th ult., states 

that the success of the effort which has been making 
for the past year or more to endow Genesee Col¬ 
lege, is now reduced to a certainty, and that tho 
endowment is nearly conplete. 

-The number of bankrupts in England Hat 

year, was 837 against 1326 the year before, end 
1608 in 1848. The average of the last seven years 
was 1200. There were 36 bankrupts in Liverpool 
last year, and 113 the year before. 

-A large party of Bostonians aro to leave that 

city on the 10th of February, on an excursion to 
Washington. They have made such arrangements 
with the Railroad Companies, that the fare through 
and back will be but $18. 

-There is now in Janesville, Wisconsin, a 

woolen factory, which has turned out in about fif¬ 
teen months five thousand yards of tweed, cash¬ 
meres, etc., of a quality fully equal to those pro¬ 
duced in the Eastern States. The wool in Wis¬ 
consin is of a very superior quality. 

-At the close of the last fiscal year, there 

were in West Point Acudemy, 224 cadet*. Of 
these there were—sons of planters, 70; of mechan¬ 
ics, 16; of lawyers and judges, 34; of merchants, 
36; of hotel keepers, 2; of physicians, 18; of army 
and navy officers, 32; of clergymen, 4; of govern¬ 
ment officers, 7; unknown, 7. 

-A “guessing match” took place, in Burling¬ 
ton, on New* Year’s day, in relation to the weight 
of nine hogs then hanging up, the averogo weight 
of each of which was 600 pounds. The prize hog 
weighed 723 pounds. About 250 persons from va¬ 
rious parts of the country assembled on the occa¬ 
sion. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


iMilistjers Notices, &c. 

To Agents and Others. ^ 

gy Canadian subscribers will bear in mind that 
we are obliged to pay the American postage on their 
papers; and hence, in remitting subscriptions for the 
New-Yorker, they should add the amount of post¬ 
al (52 cents » yoar on each copy) to our usual 
terms. Many of our friends have omitted this im¬ 
portant item. Where they avail themselves of the 
advantages of clubbing, it subjects us $ kiss, and 
we cannot hereafter fill such orders, Sjficss the 
amount of Amoricau postage is received. 


djp Any person who has formed a club for this 
volume, will be furnished with additional copies at 
the same rate—provided their subscriptions expire 
with the club. For instance—if ID copies have 
been ordered, the price of one or more in addition 
will be $1,50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct¬ 
ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 
each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we 
shall charge only $ I per copy for additions to the 
club. Our friends will oblige us by bearing this in 
mind, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as 
wish to join clubs. 

Agen ts and others who form Clubs will bear in 
mind that it is not necessary that the papers should 
all be sent toone postoflice—(exceptin cases where 
40 copies or over are ordered to be addreirsed to one 
individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of 
the opinion that all the copies ordered by a club 
should bo sent together, but this is not required.— 
We will send to as many different offices as may be 
desired, provided our terms are complied with—and 
hence if any members of a club wish to receive 
their papers at any other office, or to send the New- 
Yorker to distant friends, they will be accommo¬ 
dated. _ 

Competitors for our Premiums must adhere 
to the terms specified in next column. We cannot 
of course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal 
rhance with those who remit in full. Persons en¬ 
titled to specific premiums will please mention what 
books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the 
letter containing their order and remittance. 


O” Money on all specie-paying banks wi',1 be re¬ 
ceived at par in payment for the New-Yorker.— 
Several bank notos or post-office stamps may be en 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 

Qjp Remember that monoy, properly enclosed, 
m aybe sent by mail at our risk. There is little or 
no danger of loss. 

farmers, 

Post-Masters, 

Clergymen, 

Teachers, and Others, 

— All to whom these 
presents may come—Wo solicit your attention and 
influence. Wo ask you, severally, to lend us your 
eyes in giving the New-Yorker an impartial ex¬ 
amination;—and, if you see it in the same favora¬ 
ble light as do others who avo generously exerting 
themselves to enhance its popularity and usefulness, 
we are confident that ils existence and merits will 
soon be made known to many of your kinsmen and 
acquaintances. 

Having devoted much time and labor, and ex¬ 
pended several thousand dollars in firmly establish¬ 
ing a journal adapted to the wants and advocating 
the best interests of individuals, families and com 
munities, we are now prepared to receive a com¬ 
mensurate return for untiring efforts in a worthy 
cause. And we respectfully submit, that, by lend¬ 
ing a portion of your influence toward bringing 
this enterprise to a moet successful issue, you will 
at the same time be conferring benefit upon your 
fenow man. 


Turkish Cement. — Dissolve five or six bus ol 
gum mastic, each the sizs of a large pea, in as 
much spirits of wiue ae will suffice to render it 
liq fid; and in another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass, previously a little softened in water 
(though none of the water must be used,) in 
French brandy or good rum, as will make a two 
ounce vial of the very strong glue, adding two 
small bits of gum gnlbauum, or arntnoniacum 
•which must be rubbed or grouud till they are dis 
solved. Then mix tho whole with a sufficient 
heat. Keep the glue in a vial closely stopped 
and when it is to be used set the vial in boiling 
water. The jewellers of Turkey have a singu 
lar method of oiuameuting watch cases, &c 
with diainouds and other precious stones, by sim¬ 
ply gluing or cemunltug them on with this pre¬ 
paration; it resiets moisture and drfoe colorless. 

A Strange French Falk —The Echo de 
Vceome says a woodman, engaged a few days 
back in cu’tiug up some old trees, discovered in 
the body of one of them a skeleton cased in a 
rusty armor. The form aud ornaments of the 
armor show that it goes back to the time of the 
religious wars. It is supposed that a wounded 
soldier had got into tho tree as a place of refuge, 
and when in a state of exhaustion had fallen into 
the hollow. 
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Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, February 4, 1851. { 

Our market is rather dull. Good country brands of Flour 
bring $4,7504,87. Wheat is worth from $1,03 to SI,06, 
according to quality. Corn 50056c. Oats 38040c. 

Hay commands from to $14 per ton. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE FRICES. 

Butter, ft.12.)014c 

New Cheese, ft.. . .4£05:)c 
poultry. 

Turkeys, ft.708c 

Chichens.507c 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu. . . . $3,87(2)5,00 
Timothy.1,50(2)2,50 


Flour, bbl.$4,75(2)4,87 

Pork, mess.10,75(2) t"',75 

Do. cwt.4,75(2)5,00 

Beef, cwt.3,00(2)4,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00011,50 

Lard, tried.6(2)7£c 

Do. leaf. . ..7c 

Hams, smoked.7(td7£c 

Shoulders, do.505.4c | Flax.1,2501,50 


Sltortisftnmte, &c. 


fruit scions. 

gggjE THE SUBSCRIBER will furnish scions for this 
seasons grafting, of the different kinds mentioned be- 
low. They can be sent by express or mail. Price 
for apple scions, one dollar per hundred. 1 n all cases where 
1 can do so, I wilt send specimens of the “ Northern Spy” 
apple. 


Northern Spy, 
Norton’s Melon, 

Early Joe, 

Red Astrachan, 
Yellow Bell Flower, 
Ram bo, 

I A) well. 

Dyer, 

Pomine Grise, 

Esopus Spitzenburgh, 


Potatoes, bu.37£04Uc 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, bu.1.0301,06 

Corn,.50056c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rye.50c 

Oats.38040c 

Barley.75080c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5004,00 

Calf, ft.8010c 

Sheep Pelts.7501,00 


SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. . .6,5007,00 

Codfish, cwt.3,*25 

Salt, bbl.0001,00 

Apples, bu.12^037.]c 

Do. dried..7501,00 

Eggs, doz.'4016c 

Beans, bu.7501,00 

Hay, ton.9014,00 

Wood, hard, cord.. .303,50 
Do. soft, ..... .‘20*2,50 
Wool, 1b.*26036c 


Autumn Strawberry, 
Summer Rose, 

Ribston Pippin, 

Early Harvest, 
Hubhardson Nonsuch, 
Red Canada, 

Swaar, 

Westfield Saek-no-further, 
Green Sweeting, 

Tallman do. 

Baldwin. 


MOORE’S 





in (Quarto /arm, 

DEDICATED TO THE ROME INTERESTS OF BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWS RESIDENTS. 

66 PROGRESS AMD IMPROVEMENTS 


PEARS. 

“ Virgalieu” — “ Osband’s Summer.” “ Swan’s Or¬ 
ange ” or “ Onondaga.” Pear scions 3 shillings per doz. 

Refer to Mr. Moore, of the “ Rural.” Orders inustcome 
post paid. JAMES H. WATTS, 

Power’s Exchange Office, Bufl'alo-St. 
Rochester, Feb. 1,1851. [57-tf.] 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 3,7 P. M.—FLOUR—No important 
change in the market for Western and State. Demand for 
local trade fair. Some inquiry for the East. Better grades 
more saleable. New Orleans steady and good demand.— 
Canadian very quiet $4,8104,81 in bond. Sales domestic 
1,000 bbls, $4,3704,56 No. *2 super; $4,7504,81 common 
to straight State; $4,8105 mixed to straight Michigan and 
Indiana; $505,06 pure Genesee. 

GRAIN—Nothing new to notice in our Wheat market. 
Demand verv limited and prices quite nominal. Barley 
and Barley Malt are without change. Com firm with 
moderate demand. Sales 8,000 bu. Southern yellow at 76 
afloat. 

WHISKEY.—Market rather firmer Prison 25c; and 
Drudge 24c. 

PROVISIONS—Old Pork rather lower for prime and 
mess heavy; transactions in retail lots to the trade; sales 
400 bbls, $12,0601*2,12 old mess; $13,25 new; $15 for new 
and clear: $13,25 old do; beef firm with more inquiry for 
old; sales 300 bbls $4 old prime; $506 new; $7,25 old 
mess; $8,40010,50 new; mess Beef $15016. 

STOCKS—Better to-day without great activity; there are 
more buyers than sellers; the most active stocks are Morris 
Canal and Reading; Erie RR adv. ); Eric 2nd inort bonds; 
and Ohio 6s have dec £; and Erie incomes l pr ct. market 
close stronger and is likely to become more steady since 
the recent explosion on fancy stock; money in fair request; 
supply large without change in rates. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Feb. 3.—FLOUR.—There is rather more do¬ 
ing in Western and State Flour, and the market, if any 
thing, favors the buyer. The sales are some 4 or 500 bills, 
at $4,75 04,87 for common to good State; $4.8104,9-1 for 
Michigan; $4,8705 lor pure Genesee; $5,5003,25 for ex¬ 
tra brands. Buckwheat is in moderate demand and steady 
at $1)7601,81 per 100 lbs. 

GRAIN—There seems little disposition to operate in 
Wheat, and our quotations are nominal; buyers and sellers 
are wide apart in their views. We quote Genesee at ©1,2) 
01,25; Michigan $1,1401,17; our extreme figures are the 
highest price asked by holders, and the lowest bids of buy¬ 
ers. Street prices fluctuate this morning. Rye is selling 
at 79080c. Oats 44045c; the former is the highest figure 
paid by shippers. Corn 700 72c. Barley $1,0401,08.— 
Peas $ 101,50 for both sorts. Flax Seed $ 1,3701,50. 

PROVISIONS.—There is some inquiry for new Pork, 
with sales of 25 bbls. new Mess at $14; and 50 half bbls, 
at $7,50. Clear is held at $15,50. Beef is quiet. New is 
$6,25010 for Prime and Mess, and $503 for do. do. old. 
Smoked Beef is selling at $9. Smoked Hams and Shoul¬ 
ders 6£09e. New Lard is firm at 9c. with limited sales.— 
Dressed Hogs scarce, better prices obtained. A sale of *25 
was made at $6,50 for fair. 

WOOI.—The demand for wool is more active, and we 
notice sales within a few days of 5,000 lbs. superior pulled, 
5,000 lbs extra do, and 3,000 lbs common fleece, on terms 
which at the request of the parties we are not at liberty to 
make public. The market is very firm and holders realize 
full market prices. The range is 36041c for No. 1 super¬ 
fine pulled, and 37050c for fleece. 

HOPS—A steady market with sales 35 bales on p. t.— 
Holders ask 33c. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Jan. *22.—f Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull's Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.) 

At market 1,500 Beeves, (400 Southern, and (lie remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 60 Cows and Calves, and 
7,000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Remarks—The market for beeves the past week has Iieen 
dull, but holders are firm as regards prices. It is difficult 
to purchase good retailing qualities below $6. The fair 
average of the market may be quoted at from that figure up 
to $8 per cwt—about 150 leftover unsold. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $20, $25, 28,50043. 
as in quality. All sold. 

Sheep and Lambs are from 2s to 4s per head lower. The 
market is plentifully supplied, but the demand slack—sales 
from $2,00 to $3,7505, as in quality. 300 unsold. 

Brighton Cattle Market, 

BRIGHTON. Jan. 30.—At market, 487 Beef cattle, no 
Stores, 6 pairs Working Oxen. *20 Cows and Calves, *2,500 
Sheep and Lambs, and *200 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6,25; 1st quality $5,50; 2d 
do, $5; 3d do, $401,50. 

Working Oxen—No sales. 

Cows and Calves—$24, *26, 31033. 

Sheep and Lambs—$1,75, 202,50. One extra lot of 25 
sold at $1*2 each. 

Swine—405c; retail 4206c. 

Remarks—Of the above reported 500 were driven from 
the Cambridge market. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 29.—At Market 549 Cattle—about 400 
Beeves, and 149 Stores, consisting of working oxen, cows 
and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,00 per cwt.; first quality 
5.50; second do. 5,03; third do. 4,50; barreling cattle $3,50 
04. 

Hides—$5,25cwt. Tallow 5,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, $5*2, 90, 950100. 

Cows and Calves—$21, *27, 30, 40015. 

Yearlings, $0, 8010. 

Two years old, $12, 17021. 

Three years Old, $15, 20025. 

Sheep and Lambs—1.843 at market. Prices, Extra, $4, 
508. By lot $1,50, *203. 

Swine—retail, 506c.—[Boston Atlas. 


MABSH-ILL’S ROOK BINDERY, 

/-py—ft BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 

Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book¬ 
store, Rochester, N. Y. 

Music books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c., 
hound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rebound ; 
Blank books ruled to any, pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57-tf.J F. H. MARSHALL. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 

A PIONEER HISTORY 

OF 

Phelps & Gorham's Purchase, and Morris’ Reserve. 

[MONROE.] 

BY O. TURNER, 

Author of the Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase. 


T IIIS is a deviation from the plan of publishmgoriginal- 
ly announced, to which no subscriptions were solicit¬ 
ed. Instead of publishing one work, under the general 
title of “ Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, and Morris’ Re¬ 
serve,” it is now proposed to published in separate vol¬ 
umes, for each county, with titles as indicated above. In 
this plan it is confidently believed, the interests of author, 
publisher, purchaser, will be made to harmonize. It obvi¬ 
ates the necessity of a large work, of two volumes, and 
consequently, a higli price. While the citizens of Monroe, 
for instance, will have all the general history of Phelps and 
Gorham’s Purchase and Morris’ Reserve,—(embracing the 
counties of Monroe, Ontario, Yates, Steuben, and die great 
er portions of Wayne, Livingston, and Allegany,)—bro’t 
down to a late Pioneer period; and the local history of their 
own county; they will not be under the uecessily.of pur¬ 
chasing, at an enhanetd price, the mere local history of 
other counties. 

The publisher, with entire confidence, assures the citi¬ 
zens of Monroe, that the proposed work will fully meet 
their expectations, and merit their liberal patronage. Few, 
if anv. historical works haye been asbvell received, and as 
universally commended, as the author's published work:— 
*• The Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase.” It has 
met with the approval of the public press, of its readers, of 
our State authorities; and with those whose opinions are 
entitled to much weight, is regarded as one of our standard 
historical works. To whatever experience the authorship 
of that work may be supposed to have brought to the new 
enterprize, has been added, industry, and diligent research 
in all the archives of our local region. He has had access 
to records and memories hitherto Iinapproached by the his¬ 
torian; and has collected a mass of materials that will en¬ 
able his readers to make themselves familiar with all the 
interesting and instructive early Reminiscences; to trace 
step by step, and from year to year, the early Pioneer events 
of the Genesee Country;—this now Empire of wealth, pros¬ 
perity, and unparalleled progress. In addition to dilligent 
researcli among old records documents, there are few 
Pioneer neighborhoods the author has not visited, and list¬ 
ened to the recital of early events, from the lips of those 
who have participated in them. 

jfgjp* The work will be issued as soon as there are a suf¬ 
ficient number of subscribers to indemnify the expense.— 
It will consistof at least 500 large octavo pages, and in all 
respects shall be as well executed as the best modern speci¬ 
mens of works of a similar character. It will be delivered 
to subscribers in neat muslin landing, at $!,5U; ia substan¬ 
tial leather bindinsr, at $1,75. 

Agents will be careful to attach to each signature, 
the letters M. or L., (muslin, and leather.) to designate 
their preference. VVM. ALLING, Publisher, 

Rochester, 1851. [56] No. 10 & 12, Exchange st. 


THIS Journal has already attained a circula¬ 
tion of several thousand, and acquired a high re¬ 
putation. As an Agricultural and Family Paper it 
has no superior in the Nation. The extensive 
patronage and commendation accorded to the 
work, abundantly sustain thi3 assertion, and fur¬ 
nish the best evidence of its great value and 
popularity — for no journal, however cheap or at¬ 
tractive, could attain such a subscription aud 
standing, in so brief a period, without possessing 
more than ordinary merit 

The second volume will commence on the first 
of January, 1851. Relying mainly upon the 
merits and reputation of the paper for support, the 
Conductor deems it unnecessary to accompany 
this announcement with any extravagant language 
or pompous pledges. Still he may te permitted to 
| remark that the facilities at his command are such 
as to warrant him in believing and asserting that 
the coming volume of the Rural New-Yorker 
will be superior to its predecessor in most respects 

— and that he is determined to spare neither labor 
nor expense to render it far more valuable. 

As heretofore, and as its title indicates, the Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorkkk will continue to be mainly de¬ 
voted to Agriculture and Horticulture and their 
kindred Arts and Sciences — its chief object, end 
and aim being the promotion of the best interests 
of the Rural Population of the Country. But 
while this is its moat prominent feature, important 
subjects interesting to other classes receive proper 
attention. Its various Departments — embracing 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arte and 
Science, Education, Literature, General Intelli¬ 
gence, Reports of the Crops aud Markets, See, &c. 

— are conducted by gentlemen of experience and 
ability’, assisted by a large number of talented Cor¬ 
respondents. Avoiding the trash put forth in too 
many of the so-cailed family-journals of the day, 
our constant aim is to furnish such a work as shall 
prove eminently valuable and interesting, aud thus 
Improve the Mind, without vitiating the Taste or 
corrupting the Heart — one which will be sought 
and valued for the Usefulness , Variety, Purity 
and Excellence of its Contents. 

The Illustrations of the second volume will 
be superior to those already given. We intend 
to give 

OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS! 

Comprising many beautiful and costly illustrations, 
from original designs — thus appropriately embel¬ 
lishing the principal departments of the work.— 
Particular attention will be devoted to Rural 
Architecture, and the plans we shall give will 
probably be worth ten times the price of the p aper 
to many subscribers. 

We shall also present a series of Portraits of dis¬ 
tinguished Statesmen, Inventors, Divines, Heroes, 
&c. Our design is to give in the next volume at 
least 

26 DOUBLE COLUMN PORTRAITS, 
executed in the best style of the gravers art, ac¬ 
companied with biographical sketches, &c. 


Perjure and Forger? —We learn from the 
New Haven Palladium, that a father and son, 
named Pa'ker, of Waterbary, Conn., wore, a few 
days ago, bound over in the former place, in the 
sum of $5,000 to answer a charge of perjury and 
forgery. The facts arise out of a dispute about an 
estate of $20,000. 

Otsfgj Countv Bank.—A telegraph report 
from Uiica states that two of th3 O.sego County 
Bank robbers have been arrested, and that the 
officers are on tho track of the other. Most ol 
the money will be recovered. 

Extraordinary Surgical Operation —We 
learn, says the Boston Journal, that Dr. Warren, 
of this city, receu Iy took from the stomach of an 
Irish girl, at the Massachusetts general hospital, 
be means of an incision, a tape worm forty one 
fret eleven inches in length. 

The receut accident to the Hon. Preston King 
■—the breaking of his knee-pan—will prevent 
him from resuming his seat in Congress during 
the present session. 

Since 1815, there have been at least fortv mil¬ 
lions of Bibles printed by the several Bible Socie¬ 
ties throughout the world. 

Archbishop Hughes, of Now York, arrived in 
Rome on the 26th ult gj 


LATEST COUNTERFEITS. 

5’s on the Troy City Bank, N. Y. 

2’son the Ontario Bank, N. Y. 

5’s on the Bank of Salisbury, Md. 

5’s on the Bank of Pittsburgh. 

5’s on the Merchant’s and Mechanics Bank, Wheeling. 
2’son the Merchant’s Bank, Buffalo. 

Ill’s on the Miner’s Bank of Pottsville, Pa. 

5’s on the Suffolk County Bank, N. Y. 

3’s on the Trenton Banking Co., N. Y. 

10’s on the Shoe and Leather Dealers Bank. 

20’s on the Bank of Kentucky. 

10*s on the Merchant’s Bank, Poughkeepsie. 

5’s on the Harrisburg Bank, Pa. 

5’s on tlie State Bank of Camden, N. J. 

5’s on the Lebanon Bank, Pa. 

2’s on the Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance Co. 


GENESEE EVANGEEIST. 

T HIS paper is devoted mainly to the promotien of reli¬ 
gion and morality. As such, it contains interesting 
articles, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties 
inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in Jie stand¬ 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

It ranks among the best weekly Journals of the iand, and 
is already a favorite with a large and increasing number of 
readers. 

A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as are calculat¬ 
ed to interest the young. 

Intelligence respecting the progress of religion at home 
and abroad, and important political movements are care¬ 
fully chronicled. 

Those who wish for a cheap and valuable religious 
Newspaper — one which contains a great variety of matter 
in a small compass, will not hesitate to take the Evangelist. 

TERMS: 

In advance,.$1,00 per annum. 

If not paid within six weeks. 1,25 “ 

If not paid within eight weeks,. 1,50 “ 

It is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. Office, cor¬ 
ner of State and Buffalo sts., opposite the Eagle tevern. 

Clergymen, members of churches and Postmasters, are 
requested to act as agents. Moneys properly enclosed, and 
plainly directed, may be sent by mail at the risk of the Ed¬ 
itor and Proprietor. [56-tf.] R. W. HILL. 


Savings Bank. 


T HE MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU¬ 
TION will lie open daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 
o’clock, P. M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 
Exchange street. 

TRUSTEES: 

Everard Peck, Daniel E Lewis, 

David R. Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Chas. W. Dundas, Moses Chapin, ’ 

Levi A. Ward, Ebenezer Ely, 

Lewis Sclye, Anion Bronson, 

Win. N. Sage, Geo. W. Parsons, 

Win. W. Ely, Geo. Elwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P. Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B. Hamilton, Nehemiah Osborn, 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Ci.ark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1,1S50. [23-tf.] 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— Published by 
D. D. T. Moore, city of Rochester, on the other side 
of the lines, is one of the prettiest and best Week 
lies that comes to this office. It is emphatically 
the. Farmer’s Paper. While it gives, as its name 
imports, duo attention to agricultural interests, it 
neglects notf the grace of literature, the skill of sci¬ 
ence, the spice of miscellany, or the fresh budget 
of news. We like it—we read it—which is saying 
more than vve can say in behalf of all papers that 
pay us a visit. Read the following from its pros¬ 
pectus and. if so inclined, send your names and 
shillings this way, and the paper shall be yours 
while the funds last —Oshaioa ( C. W.) Reformer. 



Such as are disposed to extend support and en¬ 
couragement to the New-Yorker, will please turn 
to and read our Prospectus and Premium List on 
this page. They will there learn what we intend 
to accomplish, and also the very liberal terms upon 
which the paper is furnished. 


WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C CONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 
) cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West 
ern New York, it now occupies three large and commo 
dious rooms, in the new and bu .utiful block lately erected 
by Gen. Gould,entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scienti¬ 
fic manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 
beim; separate ami distant from the Reception and Work¬ 
ing Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free fVom the disa¬ 
greeable effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerrreo- 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage he hay 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings. (32tf;ll State st. 


.JAI*ANNJEi> WAKE. 

\ LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
lx. sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street. 


We can recommend nothing better, in its way. 
to farmers; or to farmers’ good wives; or to all 
young ladies who ever expect to become good wives; 
or to any and all, of whatever sex or age, engaged 
in rural, economical, and industrial pursuits, than 
j the Rural New- Yorker, published at Rochester , N. Y., 
at $2 a year. — Mich. Christian Herald. 


The leading Departments of the New-Yorker 
— Agriculture, Horticulture, Literature, News, the 
Markets, &c.,— will receive additional attention. 
As the paper is designed to benefit the Producing 
Classes, its pages will avoid or condemn humbug 
in whatever guize it may appear — from wooly 
horses down to Chittagong fowls and patent milkers 
The second volume will contain a Series of 
Letters on 

European Agriculture and Rural Affair** 
by an American gentleman — the author of seve¬ 
ral works ou Agriculture and other subjeecs—who 
will leave for the Old World during the present 
month. Ho will visit Engtaud, France, Belgium 
—and probably Scotland, Holland and Prussia — 
and furnish results of his observations in the Rural 
Districts of those Countries. Our correspondent 
will also attend the 

WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL FAIR l 
to be held at London, in May next, and taka notea 
of the exhibition. 

In appearance — correctness of execution and 
beauty of print and illustrations — the New-York¬ 
er will continue to be a model sheet, and probably 
a little ahead of successful imitation. 

Each number of the New-Yorker contains 
EIGHT LARGE QUARTO PAGES, (of five Columns 
each,) with Index, &c., at the close of each vol¬ 
ume— rendering it convenient for preservation and 
binding. It is published every Thursday, and 
mailed so as to reach all it subscribers on the prin¬ 
cipal mail routes in this State on that day. 

TERMS-IN ADVANCE 

Two Dollars a Year. To Clubs and Agents 
as follows: — Three. Copies for $5 — Six Copies 
(and a free copy to Agent, or getter up of Club,) 
far $li)— Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 
$15 —Twenty Copies for $25, and any addi¬ 
tional number, defected to individuals, at the same 
rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, 
at the same rate. Six month subscriptions at ike 
same rates. All moneys received by mail will 
be acknowledged in the paper, and receipts sent 
if desired. LCF No deviation from these Terms. 
Specimen no’s free to all post-paid applicants. 

Subscriptions may commence with anv num¬ 
ber, and now is the time to subscribe. Ail who 
desire a first class Family Paper — one which 
separates the wheat from the chaff, and furnishes 
only such reading as is calculated to benefit and 
improve — are invited to give the New-Yorkkk 
an examination, and, if found worthy, lend it their 
support. 

Post-Masters and other influential persons, 
of all professions, are respectfully solicited to aid 
in extending the usefulness o£ the New-Yorker 
by introducing it to notice and support. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may be sent by 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address to EL 3D, T» MOORS?, 

November, 1850. Rochester, N. Y 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


In order to augment the circulation and consequent usefulness of the Rural New- 
Yorker, and amply reward those disposed to lend a portion of their influence in its be¬ 
half, the Proprietor offers (in addition to the very liberal per centage allowed to local 
agents and clubs,) the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. IX, 1851. 

To the person or persons who shall send us the 
greatest number of yearly subscribers to the Rural 
New-Yorker from any one town, in proportion 
to its population, (according to recent U. S. Cen¬ 
sus,) between this date (December 1, 1850,) and 
the 1st of July, 1851, forwarding payment accord¬ 
ing to our club terms, WE WILL SEND THE 
NUMBER OF COPIES SO ORDERED AN¬ 
OTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE ! 

[The above is the most liberal premium ever 
offered by an agricultural publisher. It is also the 
most fair, because it gives an equal chance to each 
town, whatever may be its population. Is it not 
worth contending for ?] 

We also offer the following 

GRAND PRISES! 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number 
of yearly subscribers (six month subscriptions to be 
counted proportionally,) within the period above 
specified, and forwarding payment free of charge 
according to our club terms, wo will give a Premi¬ 
um of FORTY DOLLARS iu CASH ! 

2d. To the person sending the next (second) 
greatest number, within same period, and on like 
conditions, we will give THIRTY" DOLLARS, 
payable in PLATE, BOOKS, AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, or SEEDS, as may 
be preferred. 

3d. To the person sending the next (third) 
greatest number, as above, we will give TWENTY 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. 

4th. To the person sending us the next (fourth) 
greatest number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. 

5th. To the person sending the next (fifth) 
greatest number, as above, we will give TEN 
DOLLARS in Books or Implements. 

6th. To each of the four persons sending us the 
next (6th, 7th, 8th and 9th,) greatest numbers, we 
will give THREE DOLLARS iu Books or Im¬ 
plements. 

[The Books to be such as may be preferred by 
the person entitled—either Agricultural, Scientific, 

Religious, School or Miscellaneous works.] 

We shall keep a correct account of the 
subscribers sent us by each person. After the 
first of March, we will publish, as often as once a 
month, until July, a list of the principal competi¬ 
tors in the order in which they may stand—giving 
the name of the person who has obtaiued the 
greatest number at the head. &c.,—so that all may 
know the prospect of success, and act accordingly. 

The premiums will be announced as soon after 
the 1st of July as possible—probably the second 
week. 

Still Another Liberal Prize l 

We will give a Premium of TEN DOLLARS 
in CASH, to the person who sends us the greatest 


number of subscribers between this date and the 
first of January ensuing. 

(tSgT Persona competing for this Premium must 
mail their remittances on or before the 3lst of De¬ 
cember. They will likewise bear in mind that the 
person who obtains it may also secure both the 
Town and Forty Dollar Premiums ! 

To those who do not compete for the preceding, 
W6 offer the following 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS: 

For a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
March next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1848 or 1849, 
(as preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, we will 
send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849. 
For $15 we will send 10 copies of the New-York¬ 
er—and an extra copy, and any three volumes of 
the Farmer published iu octavo form, [except the 
present one,]—or [instead of extra copy and Far¬ 
mers] $2 in Books. For $25 or more we will 
send 20 copies of the New-Yorker—and an extra 
copy, and five volumes of the Genesee Farmer, 
from 1845 to 1849, inclusive, [being all the vols. 
published in octavo form, except the present]—or 
[instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or other 
Books. 23F” Competitors for these premiums 
must mention the fact and designate what they 
want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
the premium selected will be immediately for¬ 
warded. 

jpgp” In order that Post-Masters, Local Agents 
and others may have a fair and equal chance to ob¬ 
tain the Premiums, neither traveling agents, post- 
riders, residents of Rochester nor city booksellers 
are included in our offer. [We may offer other 
prizes to persons here excluded.] 

The undersigned was the first agricultural pub¬ 
lisher who offered premiums in this manner—and 
the same course having since been adopted and 
continued by many of his cotemporaries, is con¬ 
clusive evidence of its utility in compensating to 
some extent the friends of agricultural publications 
for their generous and valuable assistance. And, 
without claiming any patent-right, he will endeavor 
to keep in advance of all others, by offering the 
most liberal and valuable premiums. After perus¬ 
ing the above, and considering tlft limited age and 
circulation of the New-Yorker in comparison with 
the long established monthly agricultural papers, 
those interested will see at a glance that our propo¬ 
sition is decidedly the most liberal yet offered. 

Specimen numbers. Prospectuses, dice., 
furnished free to all competitors or others who may 
! be disposed to lend their kind offices in behalf of 
" the Rural New-Yorker. 

Address to D. JL T, MOORE, 

December 1, 1850. Rochester, N. Y. 



































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


calm and still, and the moon shone brightly 
over the whole scene. A boat lay moored 
within an indentation of the river at the 
young man’s feet He gazed rapidly round. 
Just above the point of the island he saw a 
small canoe, and a person standing upright 
in it—a woman with her hands clasped, as 
if in prayer. The canoe was hurrying 
down the stream, though not yet in the 
rapids. A lover’s glance is not easily de¬ 
ceived. It wa* Martha! 


dear Martha,” replied Abel in a low tone; 

! and these two simple and unsophisticated 
children of nature knelt and with the roar¬ 
ing cataract on each side, and the placid 
sky above, prayed to the God of their 
hearts. 

“ Let us go to my mother,” said Martha 
after an instant’s pause; and Abel without 
another word, struck out for the shore.— 
The meeting formed a mast exciting scene. 
Tears and questions, and thanks and laugh¬ 
ter, were strangely mingled with each other, 
and then the whole party returned to old 
Jacks’ house. 

It appeared that Martha, knowing her 
mother’s character, and aware of the influ¬ 
ence of a storm upon her mind, had deter- j 
mined as soon as the moon rose, to cross 
over and reassure the widow as to her own 
safety. She took her master’s bark canoe, 
and starting a good way above the site of 
the bridge, began pulling across. When 


the end, and never stand to doubt; 
ng’s so hard, but search will find it out. 


BY SOUTHEY. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND ACEOSUCAL 


My days among the dead are past; 

Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends are they. 

With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
Hew much tc them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tcars.of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead, with them 
I live in.long past years ; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn. 
Partake their hopes and fears 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead ! A non 
My place with them will be. 

*lind I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 


weight of timber, which coming with terrif¬ 
ic violence against the bridges, had utterly 
destroyed them. The storm on this occa¬ 
sion was followed by the rapid swelling of 
the river, and about four o’clock the boom 
gave way; the mountains of planks and 
logs brought down by the inundation rush¬ 
ed madly through, and all communication 
between the island and the town was cut 
off. The timber plunged with irresistable 
force over the falls below the island, carry¬ 
ing the bridges away with it 

Tne roar of the blast, the rushing of the 
wild waters, the crash of logs, the plunging 
of masses of wood over the two cataracts, 
the running to and fro of the people, all 
roused in poor widow Curtis feelings of ter¬ 
ror and alarm; and about sunset she came 
into the house to old Jacks, and told him 
that she had received a death-warning rel¬ 
ative to her last child. Tears streamed 
down her pallid cheeks, and her whole mien 
was that of a broken-hearted woman. Both 
old Jacks and Abel sought to comfort her 
in every possible way. They tried ridicule, 
they tried reason, but all in vain; the wid¬ 
ow still declared she had heard the never- 
failing warning. 

“ And what was it like ?” suddenly cried 
old Jacks. 

“ A low screech, like the cry of one in 
pain,” replied the widow. 

“ Tush, woman, you heard the squaw of 
Cuth Island. She never fails to howl with 
the tempest.” 

“ And who, pray, was the squaw of Cuth 
Island?” 

Old Jacks drew the widow to the table, 
lit his pipe, poured out a glass of beer and 
after a vigorous hem, began his story. Be¬ 
fore the settlement of white men round the 
borders of Saco river, this island was inhab¬ 
ited by a whole tribe of Indians. An old 
fellow of the name of Cuth, wishing to es¬ 
tablish a saw and flour mill in the place, 
bought the site of the Indians, who on the 
receipt of the purchase-money, decamped in 
accordance with their word. Old Cuth 
then crossed over to the island to select the 
spot whereon he wished to build; but to 
his astonishment he found an aged squaw, 
who refused to depart She declared that 
in the general distribution she had been 
left out, and demanded a share of the pur¬ 
chase money of the white man himself.— 
Cuth gave her a bottle of rum, which she 
eagerly tasted, and then leaping into her 
canoe, hurried across to join her tribe. But 
whether the rum had affected her head, or 
whether age had rendered her limbs too 
weak to contend with the current, could 
not be known, but she was drawn into the 
rapids, and over the falls, where of course 
she was drowned. From that day the island 
point was believed to be haunted by the 
squaw spirit; and there was scarcely a man, 
woman or child in Saco, but would declare 
having heard the moaning of the old crone 
before and during the storms. 

“Maybe,” said widow Curtis, when old 
Jacks had concluded, “ maybe ’tis the squaw 
has given me every warning?” 

“ Nonsense, Mother Curtis; all nonsense 
and flummery. And yet I am bound to 
believe in ghosts, too. I aint a superstitious 
man, nohow, but I’ve been tried, too. One 
night I was at work till late at the Lower 
Ferry, and after work I joined a merry-ma¬ 
king. It was past twelve when I started 
home. Everything was square and straight 
until I got to the road near the church-yard; 
then I distinctly heard the rustling of a silk 
dress close beside me. “ Come out of that,” 
said I, “ and no poking fun at me!” I got 
no answer; and away I slashes in the bush¬ 
es with a big hickory stick; all to no good. 
The rustling of silk was still close to me as 
ever. I was in a precious rage with myself, 

I do own; but I heard it plainly enough. 
At last I came to the bridge; and you know 
the ends of the planks stick out beyond 
the rail to save sawing off. What do I see 
but an old fellow walking along these ends, 
beside me, in an old silk morning gown.— 

“ Good-night to you, Sam Jacks,” said he. 

I returned his politeness; and then he be¬ 
gan to ask news of Saco town, and of peo¬ 
ple dead and gone these twenty years. He 
seemed surprised when I told him they had 
all departed; and at the end of the bridge 
we separated. Now, widow Curtis, I know 
I did see all this, and yet old Sam Jacks 
knows precious well that there was nobody 
there. It wa? nothing but fancy and deceit, 
and so was the cry you heard. Cheer up, 
old girl Martha! — all right!” 

But the widow was not to be satisfied.— 
The old man’s stories rather excited her 
imagination, and she declared that every 
instant she felt more sure that Martha was 
gone. About midnight she started towards 
home, and Abel went along the water-side 
with her, to say a few words of comfort. 

“Did you hear that?” suddenly said the 
! poor mother; “If that was not Martha’s 
voice, it was her spirit.” 

Abel had heard the cry; it was a shriek 
of despair so clear, so distinct, no man could 

1 D_"La mi . • .1. __ _ _ 


I am composed of ‘23 letters. 

My 1, 11, 19, 13, 16, 15 Is a county in New York. 
My 2, 13, 12, 5, 9, 6, 1, 17, 22 county in North 
Carolina. 

My 3, 7, 6, 4, 23 county in Georgia. 

My 4, 15, 18, 6, 3, 19, 10 county in Georgia. 

My 5, 18, 20, 14, 2, 9, 1,10 county in New York. 
My 6, 17, 16, 8, 4, 7, 12, 5 county in N. Y. 

My 7, 10, 2, 9 county in North Carolina. 

My 8, 11, 19, 20 county in Maryland. 

My 9, 15, 20, 17, 12 county in Michigan. 

My 10, 16, 17, 20, 20 county in Mississippi. 

My 11, 4, 8, 2, 15, 6, 20 county in Indiana. 

My 12, 3, 4, 10, 17, 22 county in Kentucky. 

My 13, 4, 8 county in Pennsylvania. 

My 14, 17, 6, 20, 4, 15, 19, 5 county in New York. 
My .15, 4, 4, 9, 12 county in Ohio. 

My 16 7, 6,20, 13, 6 county in Kentucky. 

My 17, 6, 4, 11, 15, 19, 1 county in Vermont. 

My 18, 4, 10, 20, 13, 6 county in New York. 

My 19, 15,11, 2 county in North Carolina. 

My 20, 23, 4, 11, 6 county in Virginia. 

My 21, 15, 20,13,10 county in New York, 
i, 7, 1, 2 county in North Carolina. 


To leap into the 
j boat, to push out towards the canoe, and to 
| begin rowing with the energy of mingled 
love and despair, was the work of a single 
instant The widow sank down upon her 
knees on the bank. 

The river was wide, and the current 
strong, while just below were the rapids.— 
Abel was almost within their influence, and 
soon found it necessary to pull up stream to 
avoid being sucked in. When again he 
turned the bow of his boat across, the ca¬ 
noe was not more than fifty yards above the 
spot where he lay, and was coming with 
extreme velocity. 

“ Courage, dear Martha,” said the young- 
man ; “ Abel is at hand.” 

“ I dropped my paddles, Abel, while get¬ 
ting away from a snag.” 

“ Check the canoe with your own hands, 
dear girl. Put them in the water. Every 
inch gained is valuable.” 

“ I am going too quickly, Abel. You can 
never save me. Is that my dear mother on 
the bank ?” 

“ It is, Martha,” replied Abel, solemnly, 
at the same time pulling vigorously. “But 
silence now.” 

The two boats were drawing near, while 
both were setting down with great velocity 
on the rapids. Martha was in a light bark 
canoe, which lay almost on the surface of 
the water. A few minutes more and Mar¬ 
tha and Abel were parallel to each other, 
at a distance of about a dozen yards. Abel 
leaped to his feet, and looked around.— 
They were within thirty feet of the rapids, 
and two hundred of the falls, in the very 
middle of the stream. All hope of Abel’s 
catching the canoe was now gone. She, it 
seemed, could not be saved. They could 
only be lost together. The young man 
gazed at the moonlit isle, the shore, his 
father’s home, the aged mother kneeling on 
the shore, while old Jacks and his mother 
stood motionless near the threshold of their 
house. 

“ Martha,” cried Abel, in a voice calm 
and collected, though husk, “ act with cour¬ 
age and spirit. One minute, and we part, 
perhaps for ever. Rouse all your courage, 
think of your mother and of your future 
husband, and let the thought give you the 
energy of 

lie still and move not 


-My 22, 

My 23, 7, 19, 14, 21 county in N C. < 

My whole is the name of a beautiful and roman- $ 
tic place, and the County and State in which it S 
is situated. < 

0 s Answer nest week. ( 


THE DEATH WARNING. 

A LEGEND OF GACO ISLAND 


{ S BY PERCY B. 8T. JOHN. 

1 1 } Of all the great centres to which strange 
I) characters are attracted, Paris is perhaps 
\ the most remarkable, very much apparent- 
s \ ly, because of the encouragement given in 
< < it to original talent 'Clever and enterpriz- 
< I \ ing Americans are often met there. One 
< ) whom I lately encountered proved to be a 
{ ) pleasant and conversable man. We chanc- 
) ed to get upon the subject of superstition, 
s < or rather, to speak mere fairly, on matters 
< ( pertaining to what has been called the night 
1 > side of nature. 

j | “I expect you love a yarn; I’ll just give 
\ < you one which is genuine. I’m not a super- 
l stijfous man, but the contrary. But I’ll 
> ( g* ve you an item of new r -country fancies 
» <o which will amuse you.” 

> ? I shall not preserve the energetic words 
: \ of nay American friend, but give the facts 
| £ of his narrative exactly as they were told. 

I 1 Saco is a small town at a very short dis- 
c tance from the sea in the state of Maine, 

' famous only within a circumference of a 
few miles, in connection with the Labrador 
)• fishery, and also as the nursery of an in- 
(' dustrious, hard-working set of shipwrights 
c and fishermen. In the early history of the 
( State of Maine, mention Is made of Saco 
> Island as the site of an Indian village; but 
) local tradition gives more ample details rel- 
' ative to the ejection of the Red Skins from 
; the place. But with this I have nothing to 
( do, except incidentally, as will be seen in 
i the course of my narrative. 
f Abel Jacks, was the son of a working 
\ shipbuilder of Saco, a pushing, industrious 
] man, who in times of thriving business, and 
' when a pressing job was on hand, would 
) work eight days without taking off his 
> clothes. He lived in a house just above the 
> town, the front of which faced the island 
( which parted the river, variously known as 
( Cuth and Saco Island. Abel was his 
< youngest son—at the time we speak of a 
: young man of twenty. About a dozen 
) yards distant from their residence, was an 
l old, tumble-down shanty, which had been 
abandoned for many years. A murder had 
( been committed within its wails a long time' 
h ago, and people said that ever since noises 
■ were heard at midnight around it ruins—a 
j; troubled cry of conscience from the crimi- 
| - nal. No man was ever found bold enough 
I '( to reside in it again, until a poor widow, 
j; Curtis by name, obtained leave to make it 
j j her home. 

Widow Curtis was as superstitious and 
\ fearful as her neighbors, perhaps even more 
; so, for she firmly believed in death-warnings. 

> The once glad mother of nine children, she 
had lost eight, and before the real news 
; reached her, she always had a warning.— 

> It is true, that her signs and tokens came 
' very much oftener even than bad news; 

) but as bad news did sometimes follow her 
l hints from the other world, she had sufficient 
> reason fer her belief. She found herself at 
} last with only one child, a daughter of 18, 

\ who was at service on Cuth Island, in the 
house of Squire Sheen; and to be near 
\ this beloved child, the widow took up her : 
; quarters in the haunted shanty, which to 
) her seared heart had now no terrors. 

Mr. Jacks was kind to the poor widow, 

\ gave her some furniture, and assistance in 
( various other forms; and she was grateful. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA 


I am composed of 32 Letters. 

My 3, 13, 8, 29, 6 16, 4 was a French writer of dis¬ 
tinction. 

My 5, 26, 19, 24, 18, 27, 19, 5, 1 was a celebrated 
Polish Officer. 

My 3, 2, 12, 26, 11, 17 wan an American General 
of the Revolution. 

My 9, 3, 14, 10, 16, 21 was a distinguished Officer 
of the Revolutionr. 

My 25, 10, 23, 13, 2; 26 was a celebrated Romance 
Orator. 

My 24, 21, 3, 23, 14, 20, 16, 8 >vaa a Greek Poet. 

My 8, 31, 22 was a celebrated French Officer of 
Napoleon’s time. 

My 23, 3, 29, 18, 35, 10, 21 ,13 was a daring Roman 
Conspirator. 

My 29, 3, 12, 15, 22, 30, 2, 24. 21, 17 was the 
Prime Minister of Bonaparte. 

My 24, 11, 6, 19, 29, 26, 28 w&9 a celebratad 
American Artist. 

My whole is the name and residence of the author. 

[O’ Answer nest week. 


POETIC LEGAL QUESTIONS. 


For the Rural Now-Yorker. 
RIDDLE. 


BY JOHM O. SAXE. 


Ir in a shindy or a fight 

Hick Roc had turned the tables. 

And eke should tear a piece from out 
John Doe’s un-men-tion-a-bles— 

Query—in such a case as that, 

What course to go upon? 

Should John bring suit against Dick Roe, 

Or Dick bring suit to John? 

Or if compelled to Bue Dick Roe, 

Say what the New Code teaches, 

Should John sue Dick for a breach of the peace, 
Or for a piece of the breeches? 


What is that which always crosses & sr.ver with 
its head downward? 

QT Answer in four weeks. 


a man. Lie down in the canoe; 

The fall is swelled 
I by the rain, and the white rock is hidden. 

That is a dear girl! Move not for your life! 

Adieu!” 

No more words were spoken. Martha, 
as she was bid, lay at full length in the bot¬ 
tom of the slight bark canoe, and the next 
instant was sucked into the rapids. Round 
and round went the frail boat, and then, 
entering the very centre of the quick flow¬ 
ing stream, it darted along, and was lost 
sight of over the falls. Abel pulled like a 
a madman for the shore, guiding his boat 
slightly up stream. 

“ My child! my child!” cried the agon¬ 
ized mother, as he leaped out upon the 
bank. 

“ Boy,” said his father severely, “ What 
have you done with Martha?” 

“Father, stay me not! Martha is in the 
hands of Providence. Follow, me and a 
few minutes will decide her fate!” 

The mother and Abel’s whole family ran 
with the young man along the shore, fol¬ 
lowing the portage of the falls. They soon 
reached the nook in which lay the boat 
used by the Jacks for fishing under the cat¬ 
aract. As Abel expected, the high tide 
and the great volume of waters considera¬ 
bly lessened the height of the fall which 
was also wider than usual. 

“ Where is my child ?” cried widow Cur¬ 
tis once more. 

Abe) made no reply, but leaping into the 
boat, pulled across the stream. The two 
falls, one on each side of Cuth Island made 
of course a very strong current in this part 
of the river, but where the two currents 
met, the one counteracted the other and 
the volume of water being very great three 
backwaters ensued, one going back to the 
island point, the other two along shore.— 

Abel pulled for the still water in the centre, 
and in a few minutes had the intense satis¬ 
faction of seeing the frail bark canoe lying 
motionless on the very edge of the eddy. 

“Martha!” he cried, in a low, agonized 
voice. 

No answer was given, and in a few min¬ 
utes more he was alongside. There she 
lay in the pale moonlight, as calm as an in¬ 
fant on its mother’s bosom, but to all ap¬ 
pearance lifeless. Abel lifted her hurriedly 
into the boat, and sprinkled her marble 
face with water. A deep sigh, a low wail¬ 
ing sound of pain, and then a burst of tears 
and laughter, proclaimed the victory of 
youth and nature over deal)?. 

“ Oh, Abel, how have I been saved ?” 
said the trembling and agitated girl, clasp¬ 
ing her lover’s two hands. 

“By thy courage and trust in Providence, Bare-faced —The new fashioned bonnets. 


GRAMMATICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 1, 2, 8, 5 is a verb in the imperative mood 
My 2, 6, 9 is a numeral adjective. 

My 10, 2, 7 is an adverb of negation. 

My 11, 2 is a preposition. 

My 8, 5 is a personal pronoun. 

My 8, 9, 3 is a plural noun- 
My 4, 9, 6, 7 is a noun. 

My whole is what every one should possess. 
IT Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C., IN NO. 57 


Ans. to Enigma.— Charles Dickens. 

Ans. to Botanical Enigma,—Box a Jam: Skith, 

IMITHFIELD. 

Ans. to Charade — A Mirror. 

Ans. to Enigma.—S hades—Hades. 

Ans. to Second Charade.— Pillow. 
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1QT This number of the Rural Nrw-Yorker will be [ 
sent to many fanners and others who are not subscribers, 
in the belief that itsohje< ts and character will meet their 
approval. We respectfully ask all wno thus receive the pa ¬ 
per, to lend their-kind ollices toward giving it a general in¬ 
troduction in their respective locahtiea. We jjriul several 
thousand extra copies, and can therefore supply the first ) 
number to all who desire to commence with the year and ) 
volume. 


“ Constitutionally tired,” is now the 
polite way of saying that a man is natural¬ 
ly lazy. What times ? 
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supply much vegetable matter. A luxu¬ 
riant growth of clover is an excellent prep¬ 
aration for any and every crop. The soil 
is loosened deeply and finely by its roots, 
which bring to their support and to the sur- 
■3 in the subsoil, not 
service. This too, is 


and a half or two foot from the level of the I "WERE FENCE—NOT ABANDONED YET. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY AND IMPROVEMENT. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Since 7839, 
Mr. Editor:— Since reading in the last 1 have liad considerable experience m the 
Rural of the “Progress of the New- York- care s ^ ee P- My father then purchased 
er,"’ and ot the number of new subscribers a dne W0 °Kd dock, 50 in number, of Squires 
to the present volume, I have been led to & Seymour , of Mass., at $3 per head; also 

think that the subject of wire fences must makin g a contract with them to take the 

be new to many of them, and that a more W ° o1 of the flock and tlieir increase for five 

;annot afford to j minute and particular description would be y ears > at 50 cen ts per pound. This we 

— ...e present j acceptable. We often err by supposing that thought was tolerable fair business a.t the 


ground. Such a fence, Mr. Mm-sou tho’t, 
would be a good protection farm 

stock, and would cost not far from 60 cents 
per rod. 

Mr. M. said he thought it was not well 
to fence a farm into very small enclosures, 
as the cost of fencing and keeping them in 
icpaii, would be a large item in the coarse 
of the year—also, that we a 
fence our farms with cedar at the present 
price of rails. 

Mr. Ira Peck, said that the subject un¬ 
der discussion was one of great importance; 
and despite the almost universal change of 
tne times, we have here been presented 
with the method of fencing first adopted 
among the early settlers of the country, and 
have had its claims presented to < : 3r consid¬ 
eration, as the most desirable method of 
lencing. The common worm rail fence, is 
doubtless a good one; as it is also a good 
harbor for weeds and brush; and furnishes 
also, a breaker against which the snows of 
winter may accumulate in drifts, which on 
an average, destroy one acre in thirty of all 
the winter wheat sown. 

It is true, that many miserable apologies ; 
for wire fences have been built, and have 1 
consequently brought this kind of fence in- 
to general disrepute. Rut if in the very 1 
teeth of the mightiest cataract on the globe, 5 
a bridge of wire can be made to s the £ 
flood, arid web-like though it be, 'is capable 
of sustaining weight almost incredible, can- 0 
not the ingenuity of our people invent a a 
fence of wire, which shall answer perfectly, e 
our purposes? I believe such an one can a 
be, and has been constructed, and with a d 
much less expense than a fence of wood can t] 
be built. si 

Mr. Spencer said, that a farm well fenced, n 
more was worth from $8 to $10 per acre n ' 
than one poorly fenced. tl: 

The Secretary presented to the meeting b < 
some statements showing the yearly expense at 
of sustaining inside fences upon our farms; 
from which it appeared that the amount Wl 
thus annually expended, would amply pay U£ 
for cutting the feed, and carting it to yards P r 
and stables where it could be more econ- dr 


face, the valuable salts 
usually pressed into 

the reason, why clover so delights in a deep 
and vigorous soil—and why, where the sub¬ 
soil plow has been used, such abundant 
crops are sure to follow. 

Ih<* usual method of seeding with clover 
is to sow it early in spring upon winter 
grain, to be followed in May by a top dres¬ 
sing of one or two bushels of Gypsum to 
the acre. It is sometimes sown with bar¬ 
ley or oats but whenever or wherever, it 
should have its dressing of plaster. Lime, 
ashes, and salt, are also valuable adjuncts 
in its production.—But so universal is its 


PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


CLOVER AND GYPSUM. 

Clover was cultivated first, we believe, 
among the Dutch and Flemish farmers, and 
formed one of the leading causes of the 
great superiority of the husbandry of the 
Netherlands over that of the countries 
around it. F rom thence it was introduced 
into Great Britain in the 10th century, 
where it has been instrumental in convert¬ 
ing some of the most barren and worthless' 
soils into the most fertile and profitable. Clo¬ 
ver and Gypsum were brought into the Uni¬ 
ted btates about 1770, from Germany, 
where the benefits resulting from the appli¬ 
cation of the latter in the growth of the 
former had been discovered by accident. 
And often thus are facts of vast impor- 
tTvo brn-ght to light - facts whose appli¬ 
cation in practice exerts an immeasureable 
influence upon the prosperity of a country. 

That the use of Gypsum in promoting 


■cai&i BLOOMFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. Moore: —The following minutes of 
the last weekly meeting of our Club, I send 
for insertion, if you shall see fit, in your 
most valuable paper. By the way, we read 
that paper of yours with the greatest inter¬ 
est ; and of the estimate which Bloomfield 
farmers put upon it, the number of copies 
taken in our town, must bear very satisfac¬ 
tory evidence to your mind. 

discussion on fencing. 

Tuesday Evening, Jan. 29 ,1951. 

The Club convened at an early hour.— 
After the reading of the Secretary’s Report, 


ouaung oi gas tar will answer a noc 10 le ea sneep gram until March M 
urpose, and the expense is a mere trifle. April, and then to give it to old and void® 
ive heretofore described the manner weak and strong, alike, is equal «,o turowfl 
ening the wire at the starting point, §' ood mone y after poor. I generally loll 
hnow tell of the mode of splicing the ft‘ ora ^ to 30 per cent, of lambs in the 
igether. Heat the ends of the wires s P rin g> and G to 12 per cent in wm- 
tten them for two inches. Then lap te ring. I followed the old track two years, 
ogether for three inches, and wind wlleu 1 came to the conclusion I was pay- 
'ery tight with a small wire, of the in S to o much toll, and that I would try some 
a common pin, which has been an- other way. I bought a Paular buck, used 
; I am not sure but the present man- one of mil ie for a teaser, and the ewes ser- 
joining Telegraph wires bv windmrr ved but once. I built some boxes—an* 


Munson, and others. On motion of Mr. 
Peck the subject was laid over for further 
consideration, at the next meeting. 

The Club then took up the subject se¬ 
lected for discussion, viz: “What is the 
cheapest and best method of fencing ?” 

Mr. T. Sprague, said, that the import¬ 
ance of the subject was evident to every 
one. In his opinion, a rail fence, staked and 
capped, was at the present, the best and 
most economical kind of fence. Cedar 
rails at $60 per thousand, would make a 
tence costing no more than a good board 
and post fence; and when built, it would 
remain good many years after the board 
fence had fallen down. 

Mr. Sprague 


estimated the cost of 
cedar rail fence, 80 rods in leno-th,as f< 

1,000 rails at $60 per M.° 

320 stakes at 2c. each,./ . 

160 caps, wood or wire, worth $1 per Yoo, 

Hauling rails $1,50 per hundred,. 

Building fence, $5. . 


used to the greatest profit 

After some familiar and highly interest¬ 
ing conversation, in which nearly all the 
members present participated, the usual 
miscellaneous business was transacted, and 
the Society adjourned one week. The fol¬ 
lowing Essay was read before the Club, by 
I. R. Peck; and, agreeable to a resolution 
passed by the meeting, I send it for in¬ 
sertion in your paper. [Essay necessarily 
deferred this week, but will be given in a 
I future number.— Ed.] 

E. M. Bradley, 

Sec’y of E. B. Farmers’ Club. 

Cheap Mode of Raising Carrots.— In 
Handers, carrots are sown early in spring, 
upon spring and winter grain, and give a 


were tagged, and at shearing they averaged, 
old and young, 8$ lbs. per head. That win- 


Equal to $1,10 per rod. ^ ° 

Mr. S. said that from observation he was 
not very favorably impressed with wire or 
iron fences, but had never built either. 

Mr. Henry Munson said, that he tho’t 
a wire fence could be built which would 
answer every purpose of a fence, and not 
cost more than 50 cents per rod. His man 
ner of building said fence would be nearly 
as follows: At the ends of the proposed 
fence, he would set a post firmly in the 
ground, and if necessary, would place inter¬ 
mediate posts some 4 or 5 rods apart along 
th e line of fence. Through these posts the 
wires would be passed, and tightened at 
one end by means of a lever, properly 
loaded so as to keep the wires sufficiently 
strained. Small slats or ties of wUp. 


elevating it 100 feet. I built more sheds 
—took more care and interest in sheep hus¬ 
bandry-raised carrots and ruta bagas for 
them,—fed them regularly three times a 
day, twice with hay, and with straw at noon. 
At evening, I threw out what straw re¬ 
mained in their boxes, which kept their 
sheds littered, dry and clean. I fed to each 
hundred sheep, one bushel, of one half car¬ 
rots and bagas, and the rest cob, oat meal, 

and bran, in equal parts, mixed together._ 

I bought of C. Moulton a Spanish Merino 
buck, from the flock «f Messrs. Hall & 
Hammond, of Vermont, for which I paid 
$40, and also ten ewes of the same flock. 
These ewes raised 8 lambs, and sheared 
55f lbs. of wool—the buck sheared 15 lbs. 

5 £ oz., making an average of near 6£ lbs. 


ough farmer. Profitable as a crop, an< 
cheap and easy in application, Clover is per 
haps the best manure, for feoils suited to iu 
growth, with which we are acquainted Mr 
huooM, a Georgia farmer estimates a good 
clover ley, as equal in its effects to a broad¬ 
est manuring of stable compost; while other 
.judicious agriculturists, from their own ex¬ 
perience, think the. benefit resulting equal 
0 two such manurings. 

Clover makes but slight demand upon 
^coutituents of fertility in the sur/ace 

wkilp ^ lfeeIy Up ° n tIlC atmos pbere, 
i s urge and numerous roots, as well 
as extensive stalks and ahnnHw 
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SWAT.T, FURROWS. 


[Concluded from page 42.] 

Bk^ct.e the introduction of the Merinos in- 


- - ---—- - ~-'- ^ B0NE3 FOR MANURE, SMALL FURR OWS. . SAX ON SHE EP. 

iTmC-tat to the far^Lduty of providing to ^Hfg^r^coSd 

the only pair of twins, and one sheep hao for himself and his own household, is Hat ment in dissolving bones, and their use as a ^be Jme the of two diSinct varieties, one bearing a wool 

no lamb. The Average fleeces of the flock, of rek eving, to the extent of his power, the manure> P , -phis bag j ong been of some value, and the other yielding a 

280 in number, was 4 lbs. 7 oz. and a frac- wants of bis fellow men in general—and j was led to make' the trial by reading ^ d b the Middle States, fleece applicable only to the coarsest manu- 

tion per head of wool, which was then next to that, is the duty, (to say nothing of Professor NOTtou's com m umcations. ^ut wherc flat furrowing or slap-jacking for any faetures. Both of these breeds have been 
worth 371 cents per lb., at the barn. interest,) of protecting and nourishing the *e b ^ put m ono purpose has been condemned Zin« and mined flocks new 

The buck above spoken of, was three anima ls placed under his care, and from ha f f one hunc ] re d lbs. of broken bones, and and candle. But- I■ 1 J . y f exhibit fleecesflittle inferior to the.best and 


The buck above spoken of, was three 


distinction between the turning of exhibit fleeces’little inferior to the.best and 


ewes, tnai raiscu ~ oi iuuu, - -—— - • for about three weeks the bones were as ieu — *rw* and heavier, rounder bodies than tne 

of wool Two were full bloods, and two however well provided the farmer-tad hta mg for w ™ * ji had maybo‘hrownover wideaud ‘£££. with heak and necks 

about seven-eighths; their respective fleeces fe^ly may be in these respects, if he has worn off in stirring. I then abandoned '"J U J ‘ h f ,;” P of b 5s iliess sounds comparatively short and bread The wool 

weighed 7 lbs. 7 oz„ 7 lbs. 3oz., 7 lbs, and tte comm on sympathies of humanity, he them>as p ] an ,j n g was done, and otherbusi- r ow ■ P jJ5 be(Jn accustomed t0 is often matted upon the neck, back and 

7 lbs. 12 oz. I send a sample of the buck’s m find himse if a stranger to peace of ness required my attention. - > u f hundreds of acres, thighs, and grows upon the head to the eyes 

wool, and that of two of his lambs-the ^.d, while any of the aniimds dependent After h«mg—a M 8 Cetaes in a single field, but where no and «P«if^pitet, » 
longest is the growth of two seasons. on b i m , are miserable from hunger or ex- tha , the acid was poor, or else I such excuseUL w ™“to b7 utter f detraction to ' torTnder the washing very difficult He 

— But I could not stop at four pounds, so posure; but let every creature receive the had added too muc h water. I then added are well ^ ° w( , t season and a dead loss describes the mode of washing as follows: 

encouraging was this result. This winter I f ud care and attention requisite to their j bg acid, and in three or four days l [I' G alf° P No ^if W there ^e^ny of" ouT labors “ A warm, mild day, without harsh or 

have 400 sheep—160 ewes, served by the com f 0 rt, and a consciousness of this will en- had a fine tu b of paste I was then that req uires care in the performance it is drying wind, is indispensable. A mail-p , 

same buck, and 146 lambs—two of the fifli able t he owner to rest quietly on his pillow, st auet-w-og ^and I am satisfied by abundant 

blooded buck lambs I sold for $22, each, though the storm may howl and rage it ^ are “thrownln'from" a stage'in the 

—the remainder are wethers, lhavethem around . it on my potatoes, which I was then hoeing ter b N . b wide and flat furrowing. evening, and made to swim the whole length 

in eiffht divisions—feed carrots and cob- Besides cutting and drawing wood and ^ 6econd time; and for experiment, 1 — have one mor eltep of the pond (twenty or thirty yards) be- 


drying 


blooded buck lambs I sold for $22, each, though the storm may hov 
_the remainder are wethers. 1 have them aroua d. 

in eight divisions—feed carrots and cob- Besides cutting and drawn 
meal, one-half each, one bushel tothehun- saw .i 0 gs, the farmer may do 
dred sheep. I keep salt by them constantly season towards forwarding t 
in the winter. Their provender is fed to spr i ng . Every farmer should 


the second time; and for experiment, 


In my opinion, wo have one more step of he pond ( wen y ^Lde/from 


hills in a row, 


; me poiaiuBs,,x - ripbitincr the cron for any extra care tueir pain, Dy 

, for 12 rows, through the stances, deb p y ended crooks under t b e ir chins, and so passing 

and now mve and labor that might have been exp eu _ipn the water has drop- 


fed under cover, and will not be allowed to s b ou ld be a blacksmith’s forge with an an- 
get to the ground till the grass starts.— vil an( i suc h apparatus as is necessary for 
Lambs are expected the first of April. do i ng small jobs. Implements should be 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think this will pay, made and repaired, and everything put m 
tolerably well, all the care and attention I rea diness for use. A little practice will en- 


Second row. 
Third row. 
Fourth row. 
Fifth row. 
Sixth row. 


IheTootaranufactureftat” would not be as close’together as possible, m oraer rn 
„!l and stronger if made of fine 

rather ‘ban oo„l, and the^same ar- they kept in to 

is no description of p owing that will not be JLk has re- 


J. J. Conet. that he may sav 

Ellington, Chautuaque Co.. Jan. 27,1851. Although a fi 

p. S. —Would corn and cob meal, and ^ ^ 

carrots, half of each, be such oed as ewes ^ ^ of , 
before and after lambing should be fed on ^ 
for a supply of milk? If not what would ^ ^ ^ ^ 
be best for them? pniove 


that he*may save many a dollar. Ewes avemge | 

Although a farmer is sometimes prevent- which give 7,260 hills to an acre, or some . S f ,i Mowing, when the two and a quarter to thiee and a quarter 

the^severit^ofUieweather^his^lmeduring 1 

: 

as m any other p 7 boned, part would give 92 bushels to an bands of others—men whom I ^ven six pounds. _ 


' a SU WV: H ' . as in any other part ot tne year, xu - b oned part would give 92 bushels to an 

best for them. ure now enjoyed, permits his mind to be increase OH2 bushels to an acre, 

Are mangel wurtzels as profitable a crop to subjects of interest and impor- ^ ftt 50 cts. per bushel, (mine are sell- 

carrots, to feed to sheep, all taings con- wbicb be had no t the opportunity to ing quic k at that,) would give an increase 


Sldered? . •„ ur examine thoroughly, when more Dusuy en- 0 t W per acre. in „ in no way has the spring linage °e«u«*p C - T^wen proportioned. Indeed, 

rT-r—srJ-t-r^'S SSJsaaS ## “Ss 

Yours, (fee., _ .... AAlu reading: and for investigating the principles bo u 2 ht in Boston, New York or Hartford, Cultivator. 4 ee P , m ., the kT P 7f,,l t .- 


examine thoroughly, when more busily en- 0 f $6 per acre. 


ils to an ® Q l ? e , x 3 f others—men whom I even six pounds. 

an acre tice 111 tte “ ands ot , . Th E scur i a l Saxon breed have long, 

11 have been sometimes led to account penny- Ihe ttscuriai oaxui b 

are sell- ftave D , foolish— when the land has tapenng necks, small heads, with attic wool 

“ S™? So"u4 h ‘he“ and up'ou 

of bones, in no »y has the spring I bee " eI P e ' ^generally well proportioned. Indeed 


unot more of your numerous re; 

JLJZZL* inquiries next week ZtSgX'*' “ ““^00 Boston - 

pn_ wh"les him to direct his labors un- Use j f BBBP ; gg*- ; 

f r P h of husbandry, he notes increased Ae ^^r^vidual in Hillsdale ^fouXnt fin^t and purest ' 

•SsT ssu&tSsaSpms saifessini 

The following about the manner in which compar adopting whatever parcel was selected from the ot er. c b ase 0 f 0 ne in the neighborhood, which S ra ^ care j s observed in wash- 

= exhaust the soi,, will interest our 


next week, reading and for investigating the prmc p ^ bought in Boston, 1 
on which his art is based—a knowledge 01 for 2 | et*ts per lb- 


oston Cultivator. _ ot ^ er breeds, they are small, and consequent- 

DEBP PLOWING IN MICHIGAN. l y their fleeces are proportionably light; but 

7m . r, -i being comparatively free from gum, is one 
From an essay on Wheat Growing, by ^ £ rainent cause6 . The average 
c oriitnr rtf tbp Afichiffan Farmer, we take . , , t,._;= fmm one and 


Jltea on commtm ouv/vn.. _ 

Extraordinary care is observed m wash- 


from the soil wherein they grow; and, if ‘should avoid a credulous assent U> nnmea str ength of the = e » » » succ Ssful practical farmer, as to the best ““ d fo the'manufacturer’s process of 

continued Lm year to yearf will exhaust s;keme3 and tkeor «. Though he shou d B 1>emg i/? drv P like old mode of cultivation, and was Ud that tf he 

the soil of these particular substances, un- examine freely, he should apply cautiously made use of, remains so now.— would not throw away his kbor, he m The shearing is conducted m the most 

r S5SSS&*a 

£~ -xxstzxjsz =raSsSiS asi»isri , » ssfe^tr-^ 

" m—>■», stssasKS»i*r z -,r£Ti.' 

l0WS "“ In ono ton Removal from The farmer should also provide mean it WO uld be still better to mix iti with t a ing 24 bushels to the acre, and the * J p P 

Of tubers. an acre. f the intellectual improvement of his chil- earth, when the potatoes were ph • shallo w plowed only about half as much. ' W j b shearing season is past, the wool 

F= : --=a ST - tr. t i i^jadwsa.c 


Removal from 
an acre. 
42.00 lbs. 
15.00 “ 
5.00 “ 
8.05 “ 


SolphulcAcid.1-70 105“ men grow discontented with the life of a with a handle 15 ijr. 2 '0 feet lon&Improved with building? &C, although so their way, mfllions of pounds 

He supposes an a“cro°to yield‘five tons. fo r cultivating their ^-fro“ the wan^ f thfopre^’one ^ S , 1 tl 5t n^vtroffi USS 

No allowance is made in the above for the of tbat know l e dge which would give the ■ a tea spoon f u l to each,) under some ca t> )and> ^ P ; n „ a sor t 0 f clay loam, but Germany. The fleeces of the same 

topsor vines, as they are supposed to be ..power” and pleasure. Every effort bage plants, when I was transplanting, am ,, had been skinned over, with one yoke ,. onened and spread flat against 

left upon the land. The analysis is only of ^ ld P herefore be ‘ made t0 rcn der home where* I put it I * S’ aDd Soxen until nothing more could be gotten *£ packing! and each bale h 

the tuber. , f R k nd periodicals suited to where none was put I have no hea ^ - f it and j t was regarded as worthless. contain from four to five hundred 

Now let us see what use can be made of pleasant Books a P , ]d I have endeavored, as much as posable, . Qn bis b i g team, and put his “ , The am0 unt of German wools 

this important fact l ; ou see, John, that the ages and capacities 001 to give a correct statement of my experi- inches deep, and his first wheat P b ' j nc ] u des Prussian, Saxon and Aus- 

for every hundred pounds of potatoes you bg providedt They should be such as will witb bo nes, and and am fully convin- plow ^ ^ ^ bushel§ to the acre; w^ich mclua ^ enorraouS) Eng . 

eat, you have eaten up one pound of the con yey instruction in relation to ced that there are _ bones enough thrown rei ^ arked to us, that he had never land ) receivin g y a nnually from 20 to 30,000,- 

elements which make your soil fertile. \ou , business affairs of life, but of a charac- away every year, to increase our potato p a poor crop upon the farm. 000 of pounds; the amount taken by France 

have borrowed and now you must pay - ^"“^ toil ^thaniflnd. 15 per cent., to say nothing of the after ha ^ J e Mr . L f nU sCone, the great wheat- ^y millions of pounds. 

We can get the potash back pretty cheap, ter also that will t e ‘ niWnmtll Nor benefit—W. A. Ela, m All. Cult. r of Oakland county, commenced his j Americans are aware of the supe- 

for seven bushels of good wood ashes will and elevate the higher sentiments. _---~-, ° stem 0 f deep plowing, 15 years ago, the Q f German w00 len fabrics, as, from 

do it. A bushel of common salt will sup- ghould the farmer himself be restricted to BoKEB as Manure.— The use of bones ^ of h ? £ h eat crop has been more * 0 7 . and there fore expense 111 - 

ply the soda and chlorine, and some to spare; one sub ; ect or class of subjects, for m the as manure was commenced m England than | ouble w hat it was before, taking one 1 ^ in \ heir manufacture, few specimens 

another bushel of plaster, or as some call it na t U re there is nothing that abo ut 1776. It was then common PP y ■ h anotbe r, through the whole time. ’ tivelv reac b our shores. The Ger- 


.1.70 

.0.21 

.0.51 


opportunities they have at home for the ac- , and placed t below the 
quirement of knowledge. Many young ground) an d with a stout 


, 3 After the shearing season is past, the wool 
,ea i s bought of the small proprietors by agents 
m , of wool merchants, and transported to Ham- 
f’ burg, Breslau and Leipsic, where it is sorted, 
• x and resold for exportation and home manu- 


CHIU w.- t-J ^ f * L ailU iCOUiU --- . 

it, although there was a good portion ot it The annual wool Fairs 0 f Leipsic 

. y -P •.! T_. Jlr/x Qlfhrmnrh mo A . mi; _ 


x ^ - . _ i t i v . . v 11 1 U 1 CID. - * . j TOFI11 bllo 1111 -- u. emn Willi till cyo tv/ , 

the phosphate abundantly; hall a bushel s b ape s and forms—let him heed well her tbat ^ i arge a quantity does not produce s un it e metals with salts—crystahza- ’ G c ] otbs are unrivalled m 

i. lirwo Will alsn Tiir- r . „ . . _If) tn 12 bushels i. * a i. _imiifin- Ulus uclu . , _«f 


.UC piuwojjxxv.vw---- J ... , r suauro auu - 1 - J KvioRole VllnOlS UU1W Ull/naw --- , - . lieiman C1UU1!> -- e 

of common air-slaked lime will also fur- teacbings> effects fo proportion, and 10 to 12 b ™ 5 tion3 connect salts with stones—the amian- the brilliancy and permanency of 

nish the magnesia, and the silica or sand is “And mark them well for wisdom.” are now thought to be sufficient inmost cas . and lytophites form a kind of tie », 

not likely to be exhausted very rapidly.- G . w. m. The annual value of bones used m England between sto ^ es and plants—the tube-worm tnen -----— . 

You must therefore make a compost ot ______— - f or manure, is estimated at £880, 000, or §eems tQ | ead t0 shells and reptiles—the Ge wbo pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips 

these, ten and a half bushels for every acre has a son to edu- $ 4 .000,000 .—Albany Cultivator. water-sernent and the eel form a passage hig sleeves in earnest, and sings white 

of potatoes you plant, and apply i to the ^very that science -will be from repSles to fish-thc anas nigra are a P ^ is the man to get along m the 

laud, or what is better mix it with your ? a “’he foundation of everything valuable Poultey-doto, if saved properly wmoe fishe s and birds-the bat ^ 

manure pile so that it may be evenly spread, ^y - found nearly as good as gu< • , b flving-squirrel link birds to quad- bring home a wan- 

100 lbs of potatoes contain about 77 lbs. m agncultme. __ _ nations sbould be gathered wce%,p^ a “ L monkey equally gives the Is £ to death 

of water. How much of it gets out of a to a barrel, and sprintled over with drupe d and to man. 1 dering sheep but by worry.n 0 

good baked potato the Professor does not Ca™ tat lverii!e d eharcoal or plaster. _ _—^ 


these, ten and a halt bushels tor every acre who has a son to edu- *4,000,000.- 

of potatoes you plant, and apply it to the ’every bfil . that scieDCe - 

_ wiUf ic batter mix it with vour cate, believe ana lemeui ."Prvrri TRV-I 
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VERBENAS. 

This is a bright, pretty class of summer 
flowering plants, continuing in bloom into 
late autumn, and of easy cultivation. It is 
extremely difficult to preserve them alive 
through the winter in dwellings, and is 
cheapest, on the whole, to purchase each 
spring of nurserymen. There are numer¬ 
ous varieties worthy of cultivation, but my 
especial design at this time is to recommend 
the following: 

Robinson’s Defiance .—Altogether the most 
•beautiful and desirable I have ever seen — 
though it is said there were some new sorts 
exhibited in Boston, last season, superior; if 
so they must be exquisite. The Defiance 
is a strong growing, robust plant, with pecu¬ 
liar foliage. It spreads far and wide, and the 
flowers are abundant and of remarkable bril¬ 
liancy—actually dazzling when the sun is shi¬ 
ning brightly. It is a jewel of a verbena 

No. 10.—A Seedling of Messrs. Ellwan- 
ger <fc Barry— a good kind, producing an 
abundance of white flowers, laden with a 
delightful, spicy perfume. 

If any lady reader of the “ Rural” de¬ 
sires to behold a verbena which is a verbe. 
na, let her direct her husband (for I do not 
write for those who employ gardeners) next 
spring to remove the earth within a circum¬ 
ference of 2\ feet diameter, to the depth 
of twelve inches, then loosen the soil at the 
bottom thoroughly with a bar. Put in 
some well-rotted fine manure as the earth 
is thrown back, and leave the surface not 
over two inches higher than the surround¬ 
ing soil, so that when settled it will come to 
about the same level. At the proper sea¬ 
son turn out of a pot, into the centre of the 
circle, a plant of the “Defiance,” give it 
water as occasion demands, and my word 
for it you will confess when you gaze upon 
its beauties, that you have received an am¬ 
ple reward for the labor. h. p. n. 

Brock port, N. Y., February, 1851. 

NATIVE FRUITS, 

The Native Raspberry.— There are 
two distinct varieties of the raspberry indi¬ 
genous to this country—-the red and the 
black. The former is common, and the lat¬ 
ter but seldom found. Both are easily cul¬ 
tivated, and good bearers: The method of 
treatment is the following:— 

Select good, light, and warm soil; dig it 
carefully and finely to the depth of a foot, 
and having smoothed and leveled the sur¬ 
face, draw your trenches much in the same 
manner as for asparagus beds, i. e., one foot 
wide and one deep. Fill these nearly to 
the top with decayed leaves from the forest, 
mixed with a little old dung, gypsum, lime, 
house-ashes and clay. Have ready another 
parcel of the same, and set your plants 
carefully along the trench, leaving spaces 
of twelve inches between the plants, and 
about three feet between the rows. As the 
plants arc placed in, draw around them the 
leaves, compressing the covering carefully 
above the roots, and finish off with a top¬ 
dressing of fine mould, one inch deep. All 
the pruning that is necessary is to cut out 
carefully the dead wood the first season, and 
to remove such branches as manifest evi¬ 
dences of injury or disease. If too tall to 
stand alone, supporters must be supplied. 
The fruit is excellent. 

The Blackberry.— The propagation of 
the blackberry, is similar in every respect, 
to that of the raspberry. It is a more hardy 
plant, however, and a better bearer. It de¬ 
lights in a rocky soil, on which it takes a 
strong and vigorous hold. Both the rasp¬ 
berry and blackberry may be “ headed in” 
with advantage when they run too high, or 
when there is a deficiency of laterals; but 
in ordinary cases this is generally found to 
be unnecessary. The quantity of fruit from 
these plants is oftentimes so great as almost 
to exceed belief. The berries ripen suc¬ 
cessively, and continue to be in eating till 
late in autumn. 

The Whortleberry. —This requires a 
thin, warm and sandy soil, and should be 
set in drills. With respect to the bushes, 
the order of arrangement should be close -in 
the lines, which may be divided by inter¬ 
tidal spaces of from one to three feet, ac¬ 
cording to the taste or convenience of the 
cultivator. The whortleberry is excited to 
its utmost vigor by a compost of rotten 
leaves, bog-earth and ashes. It is a hardy 
plant and generally does well on any light 
soil, if properly set. No trimming ismeces- 
sary, unless the bushes are old, where it 
will be necessary to remove the dead wood 
only.— Germantown Telegraph. 

Mulching. —A correspondent of the Hor¬ 
ticulturist mulched 50 trees out of 150, all 
ot which had commenced growth alike. 
Those which were mulched all lived. Of 
the hundred not mulched, fifteen perished, 
i he weather was hot and dry at rcidsummer. 


GENESEE VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL MEETING—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

At the Annual Meeting of this Society, 
held at the office of the Hon. Levi A. 
Ward, in Rochester on the evening of the 
3d inst, Jason W. Seward, Esq., was ap¬ 
pointed Chairman, in the absence of the 
President 

The minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read and approved. The report of 
the Treasurer was also read and approved, 
showing a balance ih his hands at the close 
of the year of fifty-six dollars. The So¬ 
ciety then proceeded to the election of offi¬ 
cers and committees for the ensuing year, 
whereupon the following gentlemen were 
elected: 

President— Levi A. Ward, Rochester. 

1st Vice President— Mathew G. Warner, 
Rochester. 

2d Vice.President— Henry P. Norton, Brock- 
port. 

3d Vice President— J. J. Thomas, Macedon. 

4th Vice President— Asa Rowe, Sweden. 

5th Vice President—S. Donallan, Greece. 

Corresponding Secretary— Dellon M. Dewey. 

Recording Secretary—J. A. Eastman. 

Treasurer— James H. Watts. 

COMMITTEES. 

On Fruits .—Patrick Barry, M. G. Warner, J. 
W. Bissell, Samuel Moulson, Alonzo Frost, Jas. 
Buchan, John J. Thomas, Jas. C. Campbell, Elias 
Pond, Isaac Hills, W. R. Smith, and L. B. Lang¬ 
worthy. 

On Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers. —Jno. Gray, 
Jas. M. Whitney, L. Wetherell, Francis Brown, 
Jr., and H. Billings. 

On Vegetables .—Jason W. Seward, James P. 
Fogg, John Rapalje, James Vick, Jr., and James 
Buchan. 

On Botany. —L. Wetherell, C. P. Dewey, Geo. 
H. Smith, J. W. Seward, and C. M. Booth. 

On Entomology. — L. Wetherell, and J. W. 
Seward. 

Executice Committee .—Levi A Ward, Mathew 
G. Warner, Patrick Barry, John Grey, Jason W. 
Seward, and L. Wetherell. 

On motion of J. W. Bissell, a committee of six 
were appointed by the Chairman on the part of the 
Society, to co-operate with the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the State Agricultural Society in making 
arragements for the next State Fair, and especially 
to arrange the “Floral Hall.” 

The Chairman announced the following gentle¬ 
men as such Committe: 

Geo. Ellwanger, J. M. Whitney, H. E. Hooker, 
C. J. Ryan, Joseph Frost, aud R. Donallan. 

Mr. J. W. Seward presented specimens of a new 
variety of Potato, a seedling of Mr. H. N. Lang¬ 
worthy, of Irondequoit, which has been very suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated for market for two or three years 
past, by Mr. Mandeville, of Irondequoit. After 
some remarks by Mr. Seward and others, it was 
referred to the committee on Vegetables, to give a 
name to said Potato. 

Mr. J. W. Seward, the Special Committee ap¬ 
pointed at the last Annual Meeting, for the pur¬ 
pose of procuring members to this society, and so¬ 
liciting the co-operation of our Citizens in its be¬ 
half, having made his report, was re-appointed as 
such committee, together with Mr. W. C. Bloss, 

’ for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Mr. P. Barry, the thanks of the 
Society were presented to Mr. J. W. Seward for 
his successful efforts as such Special Committee 
during the past year. 

The thanks of the meeting having been presented 
to the Hon. Levi A. Ward, for a basket orf very 
fine fruit furnished for the use of the Society this 
evening, the meeting thereupon adjourned. 

J. A. Eastman, Sec’y. 

QUINCES ON THORNS. 

Some of the most beautiful Quinces we 
have seen the past autumn, were grown 
upon the common white thorn, so abundant 
in many of the fields in the country, that 
they seem quite a nuisance. There is no 
mistake in the matter, for we saw the same 
quinces just after they had formed, and 
watched them every time we passed that 
way, (which was often enough,) till their 
maturity, when they were large, fair, pos¬ 
sessed of the golden beauty and veritable 
odor of the Quince. Their taste, too, was 
that of the Quince, and they could be noth¬ 
ing else. 

The trees on which they grew were very 
beautiful, the stocks being from of an inch 
to l £ inches in diameter, and grafted about 
two feet from the ground. The grafts were 
from two to four feet in length, and were 
borne down with rich golden fruit 

The advantages of raising Quinces on 
thorns, are that they assume more of the 
character of trees, than Quince bushes will 
do without frequent pruning. Second, the 
stocks are hardy, being natives of our poor¬ 
est and most exposed soils. Third, they are 
not subject to the borer and other insects, 
as the Quince has proved itself to be. There 
are thousands of thorn bushes in our coun¬ 
try, which are now only eye-sores to the be¬ 
holder, and nuisances to the landholder, 
which by grafting in this way may become 
objects of great beauty, and highly pro¬ 
ductive value.— W. Bacon,in Horticulturist. 

Fruit Scions.— In answers to inquiries, 
we would refer those wishing Scions for the 
ensuing Spring’s grafting to the advertise¬ 
ment of Mr. J. II. Watts, in our advertising 

O j 

department Mr. W. can furnish Scions of 
the best varieties of Apples, and many of 
the Pears. Those who apply to liim may 
depend upon receiving what they order. 











. HOLTON k HARMS’ HARNESS MACHINE. 


time 


This machine forms the harness on the 
shafts ready for varnishing in a very uni- 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

For the week ending January 29, 1851. 

To Elisha Smith, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in stoves. 

To F. N. Still, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provements in metal or second patterns for cast¬ 
ing- 

To M. L. Knapp, of Painesville, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in abdominal supporters. 

To James Hanley, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in swivel-ribbed key. 

To Wm. Fields, Jr., of Providence, R. I., for 
improvement in the hydraulic ram. 

To Alfred Hathaway, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
l provement in pens for ruling paper. 


To Conrad Harris & P. "W. Zoiner, of Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, for design for stoves. 

PHOSPHATE OF LIKE. 

It seems singular that on the* property 
of the New Jersey Exploring and. Mining 
Company, about 12 miles from Dover, in 
that State—who it is well known, possess 
one of the richest mines of red oxide of zinc 
in the world—there should also have re¬ 
cently been discovered the only mine, it is 
supposed, of phosphate of lime that has 
anywhere been found in a mass. It occurs 
in a vein of rock, one side of which is gneiss, 
the other, serpentine. The vein of phosphate 
of lime is about six feet wide at the surface, 
broadening as it descends. It has been 
ascertained to extend two miles in length. 
A specimen has been analyzed by Dr. An- 


._— — form manner, and, by the perfect exactness tise11 ’ of J thi ;! \ ho s ! ates h }°. contaia 93 

[From the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic.] j with which every motion is made, nothing P e r cent, of pure phosphate of lime. At is, 

In the last volume of our journal, we can exceed the beauty and perfection of th? >n fact, the same material as ealemed bones, 
described briefly this valuable invention of work performed. It requires no hand labor, isso ve en ire y in muiianc aci . 

Messrs. Simeon Holton, jr., and Wm. R. excepting merely the replacing of the spools ' V 0 b “ v , e SCOT ’ be ed ‘ t0 [ cf 
Harris, of Middlebury, Vt, for making of twine in the shuttles; and should the Newwk Advertiser, a spec.meii, but not the 
Weavers Harness not only with great desT least derangement in its operations occur, vein itsell, and presume there ,s ue doubt of 

patch, but of a most superior quality, the machine will instantly stop. One girl “s great value. It ,s an admirable manure, 

In accordance with the intimatioh then can attend to three machines; consequently, J" , artl0, I e “ w ! del y "? eded ‘ h f 0 ’ 1 ? h * e 

given, we now present our readers with one operator, by these machines, can per- hta [ e j 1“ * e vicinity, it must be largely 
I well executed engraving of this ingenious form the work of six by the old method. I*** 1 ’ a ? d ,la benell I s can be Ilmlted 
invention, with some additional facte in re- We would particularly call the attention b r obsta '! es ,0 chea P and cas T trans - 
gard to it It has now been in operation of manufacturers, and others interested, to P 01 ^ 100 ; cae arc e same as now 
in this city more than two weeks, and fully this machine. Information, in regard to P os6e f 6ed ty, be ;°™P aa P’ liaI) iely, 

realizes the expectation of the patrons, and rights on single machines, may be obtained a car p.°. Optecong lake, 

the numerous* machinists, manufacturers by adrdessing Geo. W. Harris, Worcester, down the lake to the Morris Canal, on which 
and others who have seen the machine at Mass. * ma y>, of ba easily transported to 

work, and the harness manufactured by it - "Z ZZ ZZ - a ” d NewYork M T Far • * 

Having ourselves seen the machine in opera- _ __ 

tion, and the result of its work, we have no The Dutch who are eelebratpd ns a ripn. mb . 


PAINTING. 


it may, of course, be easily transported to 
Newark and NewYork. N. Y. Far. & 
Meek. 


tion, and the result of its work, we have no The Dutch who are celebrated as a peo- 
hesitation m pronouncing it as perfect an p j e for t h e ir industrious and economical 
arrangement of machinery for this purpose, hab i ts , have a maxim, it is said, that “paint- 

gc axTCsv will nrnrliiPAfl . i* mi • -i i .i • . 


as ever will be produced. 

It is perfectly simple, ~b.£. ‘ hole being 


ing is no expense.” This, doubtless, is true. 
A coat of paint on woodwork, exposed to the 


SCALDING- MILK. 


arranged in an iron frame* ^occupying a atmosphere, tends greatly to preserve it, 

space only three by four feet, and the raa- aud as paint> wben of d ]it and weU “I noticed in your paper of September 
chinery all operated by two horizontal and put on j asts unimpaired for years the extra an ard(de ur -der the above caption, 

rvno xrovtipol cViaft nu Grrnnrrprl 1 r .■» * . cfaf/ac -flint in l^PvrvriQhirP TTrirylnn/'l 


bobbins filled with the twine, and placed b est color, especially in hot climates- all ’s clone in uevonsnire; Dunn uornwau, tne 
in the two front shuttle-boxes—the ends of dark color s having a strong tendency to ab- count y next adjoining, the process is, to 
the twine secured to the harness shafts, and sor h caloric or the matter of heat and bv stra ' u the milk in pans of about two and a 
the carriage moved to the left, till the right so doin „ to Vender houses much hotter than half g allons > and let c ° o1 ia the dairy.- 
harness shafts come opposite the ends of w h e n painted with pure white which reflects ® otne these daries are so constructed as 
the partitions between the shuttle boxes; One story houses which have had their to have a small stream of water to set every 
and during the movement of the carriage roofs pa inted with coal tar, or some other P an in to cooL li sll0uld be cooled before 
to the left, the heddle-cords of the right pa int of a dark color, are generally insuftera- scalding; the milk taken at night is scalded 
shaft are opened for the passage of the hly hot ' ° " w " the next morning; that taken in the mcrn- 

shuttle between them. The motion of the The out-buildings on a farm ought for * n »’ * n tbe rdternoon ’ G are must b e h&en 
carriage is then arrested; and the shuttles economy’s sake if nothino- more, to be paint- to P lace tbe P an over a slow fire ’ so slow 
are thrown simultaneously from the front ed- Any struc ture that has cost money that [t would take from thlrt y to fort y 
shutde-boxes into the rear one, carrying the ought to be preserved by every means and utes to br ™g rt to a scalding heat, which 
twine of the right shuttle between the hed- app i ication possible to be bestowed White can easil y be ascertalned b y noticing a slight 
die-cords of the right shaft, and_the twine washing the walls of sheds, and fences gives swe11 in the milL 1118 thea taken from 
of the left shuttle between the right shaft a ve neat and tasty appearance to an es- tbe fire and set awa y to coo] ’ as before.— 
and the centre or gauge rod that gauges tablishment, while the wash retains its bril- The cream is taken off m twenty-four or 
the size of the eye of the heddle. The car- w b ut as soon as that is a 0ne the thirt y hours from the Ume of milking, as 
nage is then moved back until the left shaft is t is unp i easant If a farmer possesses needed - Cream fron j milk * us , managed 
made to occupy the position that the right the means, by far the most judicious meth- is delicious -too good to talk about—and 
shaft had at the commencement of the oper- od is to bestow a good finish, and protect 80 ricb and thick ^at I have seen a com- 
ation, which movement will cause the hed- witb a coat of paint Durability is a prime mon dinner-plate laid in the pan on the 
die cords of the lett shatt to open, and those auabtv j n f arm buildings and thev who ex cream, without breaking the surface of the 
of the right shaft to close and will fold the 5end {heir money in furnishing g{od struc- cr eam.~ Cor. of Hollar Newspaper. 

twine over the right shaft and gauge rod, tures> at first> e e the ^ e di _ — --- 

and at the same time lift the twine of the tures which ch edifices ent ^ 0 / their Substitute for an ice House.— Take a 
lett shuttle to form a loop tor the passage owners f or annual reDairs large puncheon with one head, and bury it 

of the right shuttle, whilst returning to the Pain ’ t ann li ed to the ‘ farm! no- m.Pnsik in loose P orous eartb in some shad y P lacc i 


is done in Devonshire; but in Cornwall, the 
county next adjoining, the process is, to 


to the left, the heddle-cords of the right 
shaft are opened for the passage of the 
shuttle between them. The motion of the 
carriage is then arrested;' and the shuttles 


cream.— Cor. of Dollar Newspaper. 


Substitute for an ice House. —Take a 
large puncheon with one head, and bury it 
in loose porous earth in some shady place; 


Ui lue ngui snuuie, wnusi, reuunmg w> me p aint applied to the farmi utensil in loose porous eann m some snany piacc; 
trout box. The shuttles are then thrown sucb as plows, wheels, carts, etc , well re- or for aek of such earth, dig the hole larger 
back into the front boxes, passing between the cost; it preserves the wood, and a thaa tbe cask and bU .f ound .* P ebble *> 
the heddle-cords of the right shaft, the right we]1 painted; neat looki j nstr ument is al- 8and ’ cbarc 1 oa !’ and P[ ovlde a dram bea f th - 
shuttle passing through the aforesaid loop, waysusedwith mucb greater care and cir- ^ Iake a bole ia tbe bottom ^, tue cask > 80 
and connecting the eye side and loop side cumspection, than one that is not. The cost that it wdl not hold water, and leave a space 

Oi tlie hedale. . he enrriacre is then moved • . t , under it of some inches. Now take an irnn- 


C , 1 1 1 11 rrn - . , , VUUiOUVVWVU, DU«U VJUG U1C41 lO 1J.UU -LAIC 

of the Male. The carnage is then moved is a mere trifi and scarce , worth f be . 

to the leftt‘11 the guage rod is m the posi- ing taken int0 ac< . ount> P we con 4 mplate 

tion thatthe right shaft occupied at the com- th | utilit of the esi _ 0 „ T J[ 

mencement ol the operation; or, in other __ _ . _ _ _ 

words, until it stakes its place opposite the TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR 

ends of the partitions that divide the boxes. 

Another pause takes place in the movement Tiie Illustrated London News says: 


The shuttles are supplied with spools or Ad houses should be painted^ White is the correct > but cannot state for certain what J | 

hnbhins flU*>r? with thi* twinp rmrl nlaupf] 1 . . .1 . ■ 11 • 1 . . ,. ic Jnnp in DpvnnsLirp • hut. in Dornwall th« ) i 


a mere trifle, and scarcely worthy of be- ande " d< ? f ^ mcbes *. Now take an iron- 
; taken into account, if we contemplate bound tub, eight or ten inches less diameter 

3 utility of the process.— Ger. Tel. [ han tbe ! nside °/ tbe P anch( : on ’ WIth a 
____ hole also m the bottom directly over the 

TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR other. Fill the space between the tub and 

- cask with pounded charcoal and fit a tight 

T h e Illustrated London News says: “A cover on top and cover that with a bag of 


of the carriage, and the vibrating finger, is philosophical invention from Whitby appears, coal after it is filled with ice .—American 
then raised to catch the twine as the right in the form of a tempest prognosticator, Agriculturist. 

shuttle is thrown. The right shuttle is then whose accurancy is said to have been tes- --—- 

thrown into the opposite real box, the fin- ted by the storms of the last twelve months. Fried Pot AToes.—Thegoodold-fashion- 
ger moves to the right, carrying the twine Its inventor is Dr. Merry weather. ” We ed dish, which used to delight us in boyhood, 
with it to lorm a loop, the lifting finger have ascertained the above to be very cor- has gone so much out of use, that the fol- 
catches the lower portion of the twine that rect, and that the apparatus is to be exhibi- lowing directions for preparing it may not 
passes round the gauge rod and vibrating ed, for the first time at tbe Great Exhibition, be amiss:—-Take good sound potatoes and 
finger, and lifts it high enough to form a when a pamphlet will be published giving pare off the skins, and cut them into slices; 
loop lor the shuttle to pass through during an account of the discovery. The disas- have a pan of hot lard ready, immerse them 
its passage from the rear to the front box, trous storm of last month (October) was in it, and fry them over a brisk fire until a 
to form the knot. The fingers then drop foretold by the tempest prognosticator, and portion of the batch becomes partially 
out of the way on the gague rod, by means communicated by letter to the President of crisped; drain off the fat through a colander, 
of the vibrating finger. These operations the Whitby Philosophical Society 51 1-2 and serve them as hot as possible, seasoned 
complete the single eye of a heddle, and are hoars before it took place. We understand with a little salt only. They must be eaten 
performed in about 8 seconds. Theoperation that Merry weather intends to coniine the hot, or they are worthless. Sweet potatoes 
is repeated as long as the machinery is in the manufacturing of these instruments to cooked in the same way are delicious, 
motion. the artisans of Whitby.— Yorkshire Gaz. —Amer. Agriculturist. 



































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 




BY L. WETHERELL. 



•* Having ligift, we seek to impart it.” 

That part of the year so well adapted to 
the intellectual cultivation of the farmer and 
his children, has nearly passed by—only a 
few weeks remain to consummate the plans 
for special improvement—then will arrive 
the time when books must be exchanged 
for the axe, the plow, and other implements 
of husbandry. What progress has been 
made during another series of long winter 
evenings ? How have the boys and girls 
who have been attending, and are still go¬ 
ing to school, been doing? Have they 
been well furnished with books? Have 
they had, and are they still enjoying the 
aid and instruction of a good and faithful 
teacher? Are your children taught that 
they must obey their instructor in all things ? 

We fear that this last question from what 
we have been told, must be answered in the 
negative. A man from the country—a 
trustee of a school district, said to us a few 
days since, that there are many teachers 
employed who do not, and dare not, use the 
means to preserve order in school, for fear 
of law-penalties. If it has come to this, it 
is time that .'ill such teachers were dismiss¬ 
ed and the schools discontinued, until parents 
will delegate to the teacher or teachers, 
whom they employ, authority to govern the 
children sent to school. The school cannot 
be governed without authority, and the 
teacher cannot exercise it effectively unless 
he is sustained by parents. 

Says an eminent man—“ In the arrange¬ 
ment of Providence, the training of the child 
is committed, as a general rule, to the father. 
The relation of parent and child is the pe¬ 
culiar work of God, and to him we must 
answer for our fulfillment of its obligations. 
But in the arrangements of social life, pa¬ 
rents, for the most part, act upon the 
assumed theory of a division of labor. They 
think that they transfer their religious re¬ 
sponsibility, by sending their children to the 
Sabbath School. They think that they 
transfer their intellectual responsibility, by 
sending them to the district school and the 
academy. They pay a certain tax for both 
these imaginary substitutes, and in that pay¬ 
ment they suppose that they have discharged 
their duty. And yet, while they fancy that 
they have transferred their accountability, 
they never transfer that without which the 
obligation cannot be fulfilled. They retain, 
in their own hands, the whole of their pa¬ 
rental authority. They expect the pastor 
and the teacher to do their work, without 
the power which the work requires. And 
if their children be not educated to their 
mind, they blamgjgheir supposed substitutes, 
when they ought, in strict justice, to blame 
themselves.” 

Let ever}’ parent and guardian remem¬ 
ber, that to interfere with the due exercise 
of authority by the teacher in his school, is 
to defeat the very purpose for which the 
school was opened. If any one doubts this, 
let him visit where the teacher is afraid to 
govern his school, because some of the pa¬ 
rents in the district have threatend to pros¬ 
ecute any teacher who null use such means 
as are sometimes found to be absolutely 
necessary for the reformation of the child, 
and for the good of the school. Parents 
must delegate authority to teachers em¬ 
ployed to assist in educating their children, 
or else dispense with the aid, and resume 
that education themselves. 

No boy, nor girl that disregards the fifth 
commandment, has any reason to anticipate 
enjoyment in the life that now is, nor hap¬ 
piness in that which is to come. Will eve¬ 
ry child who is in the habit of disobeying, 
and thus dishonoring his parents remember 
this? Says the author of the precept re¬ 
ferred to, “ Obey my voice, and thou shalt 
live.” Remember, then, that life hath its 
conditions which must be fulfilled, or else 
the claim to it is forfeited by the possessor. 

The way to speak and write what shall 
not go out of fashion, is, to speak and write 
sincerely. 


THE GRAMMAS OR ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

We have just been favored with the ex¬ 
amination of a part of a forthcoming work 
by Goold Brown. One of the most accom¬ 
plished teachers of our country, who has 
made himself familiar with many of the 
learned researches of this indefatigable au¬ 
thor, sends us the following communication. 

If we were not afraid of being charged 
with committing a blunder in terms we 
would say that he has well nigh exhausted 
the exhausiless subject of grammatical biblio¬ 
graphy. We commend the work to all the 
teachers of the Grammar of our vernacular 
tongue.— Ed. 

It is pretty generally known, especially 
to our educators of youth, that Goold Brown, 
Esq., author of that excellent and popular 
school-book, the “ Institutes of English 
Grammar,” has been for many years devo¬ 
ting himself to the production of another 
and much more extended work on the same 
subject, to be entitled" The Grammar of 
English Grammars.” So little among us 
of late years had been seen or heard of the 
author, — who, by-the-bye, at his quiet resi¬ 
dence in Lynn, Mass., has been bending all 
his energies to his great undertaking, often, 
we regret to state, impeded by feeble health, 
—that many persons had come to think that 
the “ Grammar of English Grammars” 
would never appear. Mr. Brown, however, 
was never the man to take up, and after¬ 
wards abandon a project, on slight grounds. 
And those, moreover, who know his mental 
habitudes, are aware that whatever he at¬ 
tempts in his peculiar department, is wont 
to be profoundly, thoroughly elaborated. 
Few scholars of the present day could be 
found,—nay, we may perhaps say that 
Goold Brown is the only one,— possessed 
of sufficient energy of purpose, of the indom¬ 
itable will, of enthusiasm in the cause of 
even a favorate stud)', to grapple, sponta¬ 
neously, with an assumed task of twenty 
year's toil —and that, for a compensation 
at the best but reversionary, and not with¬ 
out incertitude. 

The labor performed by the ingenious 
author in the present instance has been tru¬ 
ly Herculean. Of this the reader would be 
convinced, who should turn over a dozen 
pages of the work: he would ,moreover, if 
conversant with the extant works in this de¬ 
partment, be surprised at the minuteness 
of detail, and the compass and amplitude 
of the Grammar of Grammars. • 

To compile an English Grammar at the 
present day, would seem to be no very stu¬ 
pendous achievement—especially if we may 
judge of a “ kind,” whose name is Legion, 
and whose distinguishing attributes, in the 
vast majority of cases, are superficiality and 
twaddle. Moreover, to compile a grammar, 
and to write a Grammar, are two things 
very different. Now Goold Brown, of all 
men who have labored in this department, 
is perhaps as little entitled as may be to 
the name of compiler. Albeit this term 
precisely expresses the function of most of 
our amiable grammar-wrights. Compilare, 
by legitimate classical usage, has for signi¬ 
fication, “ to pillage or plunder:” and, conse¬ 
quently, compilatio, “ a pillaging, plunder¬ 
ing.” We may assume compilator as the 
source of our "compiler.” Good Bindley 
Murray was honestly entitled to the name 
he thus modestly assumed ; eminently so 
have been his copyists and followers,—with 
the entire late omnium gatherum throng, 
with their re-hashings and crambc recocta. 

“ The Grammar of English Grammars” 
is an original work, so far as originality is 
predicable of a work which must needs, in 
completion of its plan, embrace all those 
results which have been arrived at in inves¬ 
tigating the phenomena of our language, 
whether by the author himself, or by his 
predecessors. The name of the book, sug¬ 
gested to the author by kindred works of 
the French grammars, is entirely apposite. 
Our numerous grammarians of less or great¬ 
er fame, are brought under review—their 
teachings tested—and where found wrong, 
made to “ stand corrected” in court 

" The Grammar of English Grammars” 
has all the severe accuracy of which the 
“ Institutes” is so remarkable an example. 
The same doctrines mainly re-affirmed, and 
copiously illustrated. Indeed the book 
abounds in illustration, and is a happy in¬ 
stance of what the French philologers term 
a " grammaire raisonnee ." Its expositions 
are so felicitously wrought up, that it would 
be an interesting book for reading by persons 
not conversant with grammar. 

Messrs. S. and W. Wood, of this city are 
the publishers, though the work goes through 
the Boston press, which secures it the ad¬ 
vantage of the author’ ssupervision. Zeal¬ 
ous teachers will anxiously await its advent; 
and all true lovers of “ pure English and 
undefiled,” our popular writers and speakers, 
our erudite scholars, will welcome to their 
shelves a work possessing the true dignity 
of an English Grammar, and which may 
take place beside the learned philological 
thesauruses of other lauguage.— Jour, of Ed 

Remarks. —We are very glad to learn 
that the “ Grammar of English Grammars" 
is soon to be published. It will be eagerly 
sought by teachers, who know the author’s 
high reputation. We were favored with an 
opportunity, about three years since, of ex¬ 
amining with the author a part of the forth¬ 
coming work. -I 




WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME. - (NO. 5.) 

Thomas. —Now, father, as I have got 
pretty well into the mysteries of snow, wind, 
air, and light, tc-ll me what is meant by the 
word gas? 

Father. —By gas, is meant all teriform 
fluids, all air fikfc fluids that are not sensible 
to touch, and but few of them to sight— 
The air we breathe is a gas or a compound 
of gases. Some of them are heavier and 
others much lighter than atmospheric air, 
and are important agents in all the produc¬ 
tions of nature, both organic and inorganic. 

T.— What do you mean by organic and 
inorganic ? 

F. —Organic substances are such as pos¬ 
sess organs, upon which depends their 
growth and structure- -as animals and plants; 
and inorganic are those of independent cre¬ 
ation, as stones, minerals and earth. 

T. —I will try and remember these defin¬ 
itions. Now tell me, is carbon a gas? I 
read a great deal about it in the agricultu¬ 
ral papers. 

F. —No. Carbon in a pure state is the 
diamond, and is very rare; but its ordinary 
state is charcoal and mineral coals—but 
carbon united with oxygen forms carbonic 
gas, an important agent in the formation of 
minerals and the growth of vegetation, and 
is one of the heaviest gases known. 

T. —How is it produced in sufficient 
quantities to supply the vegetation of the 
whole earth ? 

F. —The great bulk of this gas is pro¬ 
duced by the decay and fermentation of 
vegetable matter, that annually falls to the 
earth and undergoes decomposition. Im¬ 
mense quantities are also produced by com¬ 
bustion of wood fires of all descriptions, and 
all warm blooded animals, at every respira¬ 
tion,-throw off large quantities. 

T.— Is it considered healthy to breathe, 
when mixed with the air? 

F. —No; in any thing like a pure state, 

; it is wholly unrespirable—nothing can live 
in it one minute. It is the cause of so 
many deaths in descending into wells, is the 
choice damp oi the coal mines, and the cause 
of death by burning charcoal in tight rooms. 
It never exceeds about the one-thousandth 
part of the atmosphere. Water absorbs it 
from the air, as does every leaf of vegetable 
vitality, which inhales carbon and exhales 
oxygen; the contrary of the animal economy. 

T .— If I should ever be able to make or 
collect any of these gases, how shall I 
know one from the other ? 

F. —With some of them the process is 
very simple. For instance a tumbler full oi 
carbonic gas, although transparent, and in¬ 
visible, if the point of a smoking, burning- 
stick is stirred in it, so as to make it visible 
by pouring it out, will fall and run on the 
floor, owing to its greater density than the 
air— a candle or other blaze is instantly ex¬ 
tinguished, and a mouse or chicken immedi¬ 
ately dies. 

T. —This is not the case with all the gases. 

F. —No. Oxygen, which is about one- 
tenth heavier than common air, and consti¬ 
tutes one-fifth of the atmosphere, may be 
known by causing a flame to enlarge and 
burn brighter, and a red hot iron wire burns 
in it like a slow match. There are many- 
other ways of testing it, which involve pro¬ 
cesses that you would not understand. 

T.—Is there no other source of carbonic 
acid but vegetable matter ? 

id—I am rot aware that there is, or that 
any of the primitive created things, previ¬ 
ous to the formation of the secondary rocks 
and soil, contains carbon in any shape. 

T. —Then how did the first vegetables 
that commenced growing get their carbon, 
to produce stems and leaves and trees ?— 
there was none in the soil. 

F. —You have got me in the double cor¬ 
ner there. Go and study Robinson Crusoe, 
and I will think of it. . 

Lightning Conductors. —A writer in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, in an ably writ¬ 
ten article upon non-conductors, remarks 
that those bouses which are surrounded by 
fig, cedar, beech, larch, fir, and chestnut 
trees, are more unsafe in severe tbuder 
storms than any other, such trees being non¬ 
conductors of the elctric fluid. Oak, yew, 
hemlock, and the Lombardy poplar, are 
conductors, and should therefore be chosen 
for shade trees, in preference to the former. 

Reaction —A balancing provision of na¬ 
ture, for the prevention of excess, whether 
in morals or mechanics. 


THE LARGEST FLOWER. 

THE RAFFLESIA ARNOLDI. 

This plant bears the largest flower known 
to the world. The first Europeans that 
saw it, or who made it known to civilized 
nations, were Sir Stamford Raffles and Dr. 
Arnold, whence its name. It has neither 
stem nor foliage, and its roots are so small 
that" they are embeded in the slender stem 
of a species of vine, aqd, as it were, incor¬ 
porated with that stem, yet bearing a flower 
of the most enormous dimensions.” 

This flower grows parasitically on the 
stem of the vine, from wherever the seeds 
chance to alight, and its first appearance is 
that of a swelling in the bark, or small tu¬ 
bercle. This bud grows to the size of a 
large cabbage, and when blown, the flower 
is forty two inches in diameter, weighing 
fifteen pounds, and its hollow in the centre 
capable of holding almost two gallons. 
The petals are an inch and a half thick 
near their base. The color is a brick red, 
inclining to orange, wrinkled or embossed 
on the surface, aud marked with deeper 
blotches of the same color as the ground, 
and with white spots. The plant is dioecious. 
The stamens form a sort of beaded circle 
around a central abortive pistil, which is 
itself a large fleshy excrescence, flat at the 
top, and beset with elongated projections, 
which Dr. Arnold declares resemble cow’s 
horns. This superb flower soon decays, 
and is endowed with a most powerful but 
disagreeable odor, which, like that of the 
Stapelias, attracts flies in great abundance. 
It is found in Sumatra.— Boston Rambler. 

TREES IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Last week I went to see two of the larg¬ 
est trees in the world, if not the very largest 
that have ever been measured. They were 
both on a tributary rill to the North-West 
Bay River at the back of Mount Wellington, 
and are what are here called Swamp Gums. 
One was growing, the other prostrate; the 
latter measured to the first branch 220 feet; 
from thence to where the top was broken 
off and decayed, 04 feet or 284 feet in all; 
so that with the top it must have been con¬ 
siderably beyond 300 feet. It is 30 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 12 at 220 or 
the first branch. We estimated it to weigh, 
with the branches, 440 tons. 

The standing giant is still growing vigor¬ 
ously without the slightest symptom of decay, 
and looks like a large church tower among 
the puny sassafras-trees. It measures, at 3 
feet from the ground 102 feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, and at the ground, 130 feet! We had 
no means of ascertaining its height (which 
however, must be enormous) from the den¬ 
sity of the forest. I measured another not 
forty yards from it, and at 3 feet it was 60 
feet round.; and at 130 feet, where the first 
branch began, we judged it to be 40 feet; 
this was a noble column indeed, and sound 
as a nut. I am sure that within a mile 
there are at least 100 growing trees 40 feet 
in circumference.— Rev. T. Ewing. 

ANIMALS IMITATING DEATH. 

During a visit to Cumberland we found 
several hedo-ehous in In trie wood Forest— 

o # o O 

One of these, in order to destroy it, we put 
in the pond. It swam about in a circular 
direction for some time, and reached the 
shore. After putting it into the water a 
second time, it remained motionless and ap¬ 
parently dead, and we left it on the grass. 
During the night, however, it walked away. 
The spider will imitate death to save itself; 
and canaries have been taught by some 
showmen to look as if they were dead. The 
most curious case, however, is that of a fox 
in the North. A farmer had discovered 
that he came along a beam in the night to 
seize his poultry. He accordingly sawed 
the end of the beam nearly through, and in 
the night the fox fell into a place whence 
he could not escape. On going to him in 
the morning, the farmer found him stiff, and 
as he thought, lifeless. Taking him out of 
the building, he threw him on the dunghill, 
but in a short time Reynard opened his 
eyes, and seeing that all was safe and clear, 
galloped away to the mountains, showing 
more cunning than the man who had en¬ 
snared him.— Preston Chronicle. 

The Feet of Water-Walking Insects. 
—Insects which, like the gnat, walk much 
upon the surface of the water, have at the 
ends of their feet a brush of fine hair, the 
dry points of which appear to repel the 
fluid, thus preventing the legs from becom¬ 
ing wet. If these brushes be moistened 
with spirits of wine, this apparent repulsion 
no longer takes place, and the insect imme¬ 
diately sinks and is drowned. 

Fact in Natural History.— The nu¬ 
merous creatures of the sea, from not ex¬ 
periencing the same extremes of heat and 
cold with those on the earth, are as prolific 
under the poles as under the equator. 

Dolphins have been known to follow a 
ship more than 1000 leagues, attracted by 
the scraps thrown overboard. In their 
gambols they sometimes spring 20 feet at a 
single bound. 


A SINGLE DAY. 


How much upon a single day depends. 

Throughout the vast and crowded Universe ! 

What turnings of the Mighty Wheel it sends, 
Revolving on for better or for worse ! 

Ye millions of the earth 1 who look to this. 

This small component modicum of Time, 

To vanquish sorrow or to welcome bliss— 

What fraction of a day is yours or mine ? 

Who shall its parts divide and take his own ? 

Oh ! rather as an undivided whole, 

The seed for inch one’s harvest field is sown, 

And the great reaper is the Human soul, 

For which this heaving pulse of time is meant, 

And day-springs bright on high from God are sent. 

[Journal of Commerce. 

THE USE OF WEALTH. 

At the late anniversary of the Historical 
Society, Dr. Bethune made the following 
beautiful and truthful remarks on the uses 
of wealth. It is time that such sentiments 
were read and pondered by all: 

A feeling pervades this community that 
it is not the possession of wealth, but the 
use of it, that dignifies and renders its pos¬ 
sessor worthy of respect. It is not the ex¬ 
hibition of splendor and fashionable pride, 
which entitles man to honor. If he shows 
me only his wealth and his elaborate furni¬ 
ture, he but reminds me of his wealth and 
my poverty, and I thank him not for it— 
But if he shows me upon’his walls pictures 
from the pencils of the native genius of my 
land—if he pleases my eye with the evi¬ 
dence of present success and promises of 
still higher future triumphs—if lie hasbro’t 
from some nook of obscurity a suffering 
child of genius, and has enabled him to glo¬ 
rify and serve his country—if he shows me 
he has laid the corner stone of some institu¬ 
tion for the young—then I thank him. I 
thank God who made him rich, and that he 
has used his riches for such noble ends.— 
There is no envy of such a man—all men 
honor and respect him, and he receives as 
he deserves, their eulogies. But the man 
who lives only to accumulate and hoard, 
and who leaves no record of his usefulness 
in arts or letters, or morals, or religion, or 
charity, goes 

“ To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

A CHILD’S FEAYEE. . 

A dear little bright-eyed child, who has 
been lying upon the fur rug before the 
sanctum tire, suddenly pauses in her dis¬ 
jointed, innocent chat; says little Bli. key 
has come to town, and that her eyes are 
heavy; creeps up to the paternal knee, and 
half asleep, repeats very touchingly to us, 
we must say, and certainly in the most 
musical of all "still small voices,” these 
lines, which a loving elder sister has taught 
her: 

Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 

Bless thy little lamb to-night, 

Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch me till the morning light. 

All this day thy hand has led me, 

And I thank thee for thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me— 
Listen to my evening prayer. 

The prayer itself dies upon her lips, in 
almost indistinct, sleepy murmurs ; only, 
when Kitty, who has come for her, is taking 
her away to the nursery, she says half awa¬ 
kened : 

-Take me when I die to heaven, 

Happy there with thee to dwell 1 

Since little Jose went up stairs, we have 
been thinking of this, and because it inter¬ 
ested us, we thought we would jot it down. 
— Knickerbocker. 

PREACHING TO THE POINT. 

Passing along one Wednesday night— 
for evening at the South is our afternoon— 
in Montgomery, Alamaba, I stepped into 
the Presbyterian lecture room, where a slave 
was preaching: 

" My bredren,” says he, " God bless your 
souls, ’ligion is like de Alabam river! In 
spring come fresh, an’ bring in all de ole 
logs, slabs an’ stick, dat hab ben lyin’ on de 
bank, an’ carry dem down in de current— 
Bymeby de water go down—den a log 
cotch here on dis island, den a slab gits 
cotched on de shore, and de sticks on de 
bushes—and dare dey lie, with’rin’ and dry- 
in’ till come ’notlier fresh. Jus’ so dare 
come ’vivial of ’ligion—dis ole sinner bro’t 
in, dat old backslider bro’t back, an’ all de 
folk seem cornin’, an’ mighty good times.— 
But, bredren, God bless your souls; bymeby 
’vival’s gone—den dis ole sinner is stuck on 
his ole sin, den dat ole backslider is cotched 
where he was afore, on jus’ such a rock; 
den one after ’nother dat had got ’ligion lies 
all long de shore, an’ dare dey lie till ’nother 
’vival. Beloved bredren, God bless your 
souls,— keep in de current." 

I thought his illustration beautiful enough 
for a mo?e elegant dress, and too true, alas! 
of others than bis own race.— Chr. Herald. 

There cannot be a more glorious object 
in creation, than a huann being replete 
with benevolence, meditating in what man¬ 
ner he might render himself most accepta¬ 
ble to his Creator, by doing most good to 
his creatures. 
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BY WM. WORDSWORTH. 


Come back—come back—thou youthful tirce I 
When joy and innocence were ours, 

When life was in its vernal prime, 

And redolent of sweets and flowers. 

Come back and let us roam once more. 

Free hearted through life’s pleasant ways. 
And gather garlands as of yore, 

Come back—comeback—ye happy diya ! 

Come back—come back—’twas pleasantthen, 
To cherish faith in love and truth, 

For nothing in dispraise of men 
Had sour’d the temper of our youth; 

Come back ! and let us still believe 
The gorgeous dream romance displays, 

Nor trust the tale that men believe, 

Come back—come back—ye happy days 7 

Come back, oil freshness of the pat! 

When every face seemed fair aijl kind. 
When sunward every eye was cait. 

And all the shadows fel! behind 
Come back ’twill come: true hearts can turn 
Their own Decembers into Mqys ; 

The secret be it ours to learn. 

They come—they come—thosehappy days ! 


She was a phantom of delight 
When first she beamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn , 

A dancing shape, an image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her house-hold motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good. 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And I now see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine, 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill , 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn,;to comfort and command -, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 


PYRAMID LAKE, OREGON 


It is pleasing to contemplate the theme 
of female excellence. The heart of man 
warms with emotion as he hears of the noble 
deeds of woman—as he views her quiet 
goodness—as ho marks her conjugal de¬ 
votion, her fidelity, her firmness of principle, 
the thousand little tendernesses clinging 
around her heart, animating her to please 
by all the winning gVaces and attractions 
that can fix affection; nor relaxing after 
• marriage in the cultivation of those powers 
which first commanded admiration, because 
she has secured her victory. He loves and 
admires her when thus true to the amiable 
impulses of her nature. But, if captivating 
in the freshness and poetry of her early 
feelings, when the fragrance of her own 
spirit falls on everything like dew, how much 
higher does she erect herself in his esteem 
when the hour of trial comes, when adversity 
overtakes those she loves, and the appeal to 
her sympathies is the strongest that can be 
made, because it comes through the channel 
of her affect 0 : 1 s. 

Then see what a power of endurance she 
exhibits; wbat fortitude, what energy. 
Qualities which, amid the sunshine of pros¬ 
perity, lay latent and unperceived, for want 
of occasion to call them forth, now appear 
to view with the hope-reviving- influences 
which we may suppose a near and friendly 
beacon would have upon the sinking heart 
of the shipwrecked mariner. Difficulties 
which crush the hearty spirit of man, and 
subdue his strength to the weakness of a 
child, are met by her with a courage that 
seems to increase proportionally to its de¬ 
mand. With a self-sustaining energy, she 
counteracts the impression of grief in her 
own heart, and roused by her love and con¬ 
stancy, she turns to her partner, now dearer 
than ever from the touch of misfortune, to 
console, to invigorate, to assist; shedding a 
benign influence upon his existence, which 
causes him to feel, amid all his misery, that 
happiness still remains for him while blessed 
with the affection of such a friend and min- 
istrant; that labor, however rude, cannot de¬ 
grade him while he is encouraged by the 
esteem of a heart so noble and so true. 


a much more striking resemblance between 
this rock and the Pyramids of Egypt than 
there is between them and the object from 
which they take their name. 

The elevation of this lake above the sea 
is 4,890 feet, being nearly 700 feet higher 
than the Great Salt Lake, from which it lies 
nearly west, and distant about eight degrees 
of longitude. The position and elevation of 
this lake make it an object of geographical 
interest It is the nearest lake to the west¬ 
ern rim, as the Great Salt Lake is to the 
eastern rim, of the Great Basin which lies 
between the base of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada; and the extent and 
character of which, its whole circumference 
and contents, it is so desirable to know.” 

The accompanying scene is striking — 
“the Pass of the Standing Bock”—with 
much of the romantic character of the ravine, 
scarcely trodden by civilization.— Holden's 
Magazine. 


free expanse of moving waves was very 
grateful. It was set like a gem in the moun¬ 
tains, which, from our position, seemed to 
enclose it almost entirely. At the western 
end it communicated with the line of basins 
we had left a few days since; and on the 
opposite side it swept a ridge of snowy 
mountains, the foot of the great Sierra. 

The next morning we encamped on the 
shore, opposite a very remarkable rock in 
the lake, which had attracted our attention 
for many miles. It rose, according to our 
estimate, COO feet above the water, and, 
from the point we viewed it, presented a 
pretty exact outline of the great pyramid of 
Cheops. Like other rocks along the shore, 
it seemed to be encrusted with calcareous 
1 cement This striking feature suggested a 
name for the lake, and I called it Pyramid 
Lake; and, though it may be deemed by 
some a fanciful resemblam e, r can under¬ 
take to s.uv that the future K'-V -ter will find 


The engraving of the very remarkable 1 
scene called Pyramid Lake, in Oregon, from | 
the pyramid-sbape mountain which rises 
from the centre of the water, is taken from 
Col. Fremont’s narrative of his adventurous 
journey from the Dalles to the Missouri 
River. We cannot do better than to give 
Col. Fremont’s own language in the descrip¬ 
tion of the remarkable scene. 

The Exploring Party having reached a 
defile between the mountains, descending 
rapidly about 2,000 feet, saw, filling up all 
the lower space, a sheet of green water, 
some 20 miles broad. “ It broke upon our 
eyes like the ocean,” says the narrator.— 
“ The neighboring peaks rose high above us, 
and we ascended one of them to obtain a 
better view. The waves were curling in the 
breeze, and their dark green color showed 
it to be a body of deep water. For a long 
time we sat enjoying the view, for we had 
become fatigued with mountains, and the 


TEE TELLE GENTLEMAN 


ALL ABOUT A KISS. 


THE FAMILY FAIER. 


Show me the man that can quit the 
brilliant society of the young to listen to the 
kindly voice of age—who can hold cheerful 
converse with one whom years have de¬ 
prived of charms—show me th eman who is 
as willing to help the deformed who stands 
in need of help, as if the blush of Helen 
mantled her cheek—show me the man 
who would no more look rudely at the 
poor girl in the village, than at the elegant 
and well-dressed lady in the saloon—show 
me the man who treats unprotected maid¬ 
enhood as jie would the heiress, surrounded 
by the powerful protection of rank, riches 
and family—show me the man who would 
abhor the libertine’s gibe, who shuns as a 
blasphemer the traducer of his mother’s sex 
—who scorns, as he would a coward, the 
1 ridiculer of woman’s foibles, or the ex¬ 
poser of womanly reputation—show me 
that man who never forgets for an instant, 
the delicacy, the respect that is due to 

condition or 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY GODFREY GRAYLOCK. 


A large portion of our best impressions 
and sentiments have been suggested, reiter¬ 
ated, and fastened on the mind by the fam¬ 
ily press. The pulpit does much; parental 
instruction, in many cases, does much; but 
the press is in the present day necessary to 
both. Let any reader of a well-conducted 
family paper open its pages, and consider 
thoughtfully its contents, there arc, in a 
single number, sometimes from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred separate and dis¬ 
tinct articles, and each one conveying an 
idea, a fact, or a sentiment, U:nd stated or 
illustrated so as to produce an effect in en¬ 
larging the reader’s store of knowledge, or 
giving a right direction to thought, feeling 
or action. Must not all this have its influ¬ 
ence, and in the aggregate a mighty influ¬ 
ence, upon the reader? No reflecting man 
can fail to see that the fifty-two visits in a 
year of a carefully conducted paper, intelli¬ 
gent, correct, elevated in its moral tone, and 
withal interesting in its contents, must exert 
a great and blessed influence upon domes¬ 
tic life. Children growing up under such 
influences are far more likely to be intelli¬ 
gent, correct in their opinions and morals, 
and better prepared for the active duties of 
life, than they could possibly have been 
without it. 


“ The melting juncture of four rosy lips,” 
is thus defined by the different professions: 

The Naturalist. —A kiss is the bringing 
into juxtaposition two contrarily charged | 
poles by which it, like an electric spark, is : 
elicited. 

The Moralist. —A kiss is the token of 
the most intimate communion of love, and 
is therefore only to be permitted in the mar¬ 
ried state. 

The Physician. —A kiss is the art of so 
moving the labial muscles that the lips are 
first brought suddenly together, and then 
explosively separated; so that after all a kiss 
is only an arliticial spasm. 

The Philologist. —Kiss is an onamato- 
poetic word, in which the curtness of the 
thing is represented by the brief sound of 
the word. 

The Antiquarian.— Kissing is a custom 
handed down to us from the Greeks and 
Romans, as to the true signification of which 
we are not perfectly clear. Probably it is 
symbolic of the sun’s 


THE FIRST WEDDING. 

Major Noah thus pleasantly and philo¬ 
sophically discourses upon the “ first wed¬ 
ding.” He says: — 

“ We like short courtships, and in this 
Adam acted like a sensible man—he fijll 
asleep a bachelor, and awoke to find him¬ 
self a married man. He appears to have 
popped the question almost immediately af¬ 
ter meeting Md’lle Eve, and she without 
any flirtation or shyness gave him a kiss 
and herself. Of that first kiss in this world 
we have had, however, our own thoughts, 
and sometimes in a poetical mood have 
wished we were the man ‘ what did it’— 
But the deed is done—the chance was Ad¬ 
am’s and he improved it. 

We like the notion of getting married in 
a garden. It is in good taste. We like a 
private wedding. Adam’s was private. No 
envious beaux were there; no croaking old 
maids; no chattering aunts and grumbling 
grandmothers. The birds of heaven were 
the minstrels, and the glad sky flung its 
light upon the scene. 

One thing about the first wedding brings 
queer things to us, in spite of its scriptural 
truth. Adam and his wife were rather 
young to be married—some two or three 
days old according to the sagest specula¬ 
tions of theologians—mere babies—large 
but not older—without experience—with¬ 
out a house—without a pot or kettle—noth¬ 
ing but love and Eden.” 


woman as woman, in any 
class—show me such a man, and you show 
me a gentleman—nay, you show me better, 
you show me a true Christian. 


rays greeting the 
earth; and if so, doubtless was received | 
with all the other lore of sun worship from 
the orientals. 

Theologians (a host of them.)—A kiss is 
an emblematic action by which the bending 
of the heavens to the earth is designed to 
be symbolized. 

The Philosopher. —A kiss is that protru¬ 
ding the circle of the lips, where by the 
quantitative difference of the sine of one is 
placed in such relation to the quantitative 
difference of the sine of another, that there¬ 
by the identity of the subject-object with 
the ideal-real is proved. 

The Punster.— A kiss ikuss) is the 
gush ( guss ) of one soul to another. The 
pressing of the lemon into the insipid bever¬ 
age of life. This pressure is the expression 
of the impression which oppresses the heart. 
It is the only press with which no censor¬ 
ship can interfere. Here still we have “ fre- 
dom of the press.” 

The Lawyer. —The kiss is a nullity in 
law, being neither a right in posse, nor a 
right in esse. Some, however, have consid¬ 
ered it as a family right, and would treat it 
after the analogy of the dos. But “L. 74 
D. de dote constit ,” does not treat of the kiss 
at any length. Still, in the married state 
we may venture to consider a kiss in the 
light of a donatio inter vivos. 

The Lover.— A kiss is-heaven! 

The Translator.— To be sure-with 

a dif&rencc !—New Englander. 


LIVE FOR SOMETHIHG. 

Thousands of men breathe, move and 
live—pass off the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why ? They did not a 
particle of good in the world, and none were 
blessed by them; none could point to them 
as there instrument of their redemption; not 
a line they wrote, not a word they spoke, 
could be recalled, and so they perished; their 
light went out iu darkness, and they were 
not remembered more than the insects 
of yesterday. Will you thus live and die; 
O man immortal? Live for something. 
Do good, and leave behind you a monu¬ 
ment of virtue, that the storm can never 
destroy. Write your name by kindness, 
love and mercy on the hearts of the thou¬ 
sands you come in contact with year by year, 
and you will never be forgotten. No, your 
name—your deeds will be as legible on the 
hearts you leave behind, as the stars on the 
brow of evening. Good deeds will shine 
as brightly on the earth as the stars of 
heaven. — Act'. I)r. Chalmers. 


THE THUMB'S EXPRESSION. 

The thumb deserves particular notice in 
treating of the hand. It is the presence of 
a thumb that imparts to the hand of the 
higher animals its character of superiority. 
It is the higher development and greater 
mobility of the human hand that render it 
so much more perfect than that of the ape. 
The thumb being, then, the characteristic 
element of the human hand—the part last 
developed, and most strongly typical of its 
superiority over that of the lower animals 
—the perfect formation of this part of the 
hand must be regarded an a sign of .the 
character of species being the well-marked 
—of a strong active individuality, while the 
reverse obtains when it is small anu rudi¬ 
mentary. The ball of the thumb is made 
up of strong muscles, and in it the motive 
function of the hand is, as it were, concen¬ 
trated. Persons with a small thumb are 
ruled by the heart—those with a large, by 
the head. 


■aid have been impossible 
ngs in a world so filled, 
warbles, and the mute still air 
,ng on her instrument.” 


“ Kb.' a Li\ tk to Himself.” —God has 
'ati tYen upon the Sower that sweetens the 
air, /upon the breeze that rocks it on its 
su i ;i ; upon die rainbow that refreshes the 
snJallest sprig of moss that rears its head in 
sort, upon the wean that rocks every 
swi.i mer in its chambers, upon every pen- 
cillej i shell that sleeps in the caverns of the 
deer;., as \\ as upon the mighty sun that 
warims am! heers the millions of creatures 
tha1 live iu his light—upon all he has writ¬ 
ten* ‘ None of us liveth to himself.” 


'tiat m; n has no conception of the ex¬ 
tent to which he robs himself, who, with all 
the'rich lV niture of books around him, fails 
\ f° supply himself with useful reading, spend- 
;> ing Am precious hours—hours never to be 
\ ret ulied—in frivolous pursuits. — Dr. Tefft. 


Absorbent Minds. —How sad the re¬ 
grets of one without the power of express¬ 
ing what he feels within him;—whose high 
conceptions of the pure and beautiful are 
like sunbeams falling upon an absorbent 
body, lighting and warming that, to be 
sure; but not to be reflected or given out 
again to another object—not seen or felt by 
the eyes or minds of those around him. 


Christ was bom among the poor, grew 
up among the poor, toiled with the poor, 
and died for the poor. The cases in which 
he ever came in contact with rich men, are 
noted with emphasis in Scripture, as re¬ 
markable exceptions. 


A wife full of truth, innocence and love, 
is the prettiest flower a man can wear next 
to his heart 


>u would properly erect the edifice 
:>nal improvement—the foundation 
3 laiu in moral purity. 


Better that a house be too small for a 
night than too large for a year. 


must 
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ROCHESTER, FEBRUARY 13, 1851. 


Notes from, the Mohawk Valley. 

We are blessed with some as cold weather, 
“ about these days,” as any one could reasonably 
desire. The early part of the winter was marked 
by an unusual fall of snow, but the “January 


CatignsBional. legislature af Meta ^ark. Stems a! Meats, &r. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday, Feb. 1.—In the Senate, a petition 


Synopsis of Proceedings, A pauper girl in St. Pancras work-house has 

’ just come into possession of £1,750. 

Saturday, Feb. l.-Senate-A bill was report- - The Cnna , Board have reduced tol]s on flour 


thaw” has made a large draft upon the deposite in f rorn Rochester, N. Y., was presented praying that ed authorizing Plank Road Companies to borrow and whtut 25 per cent. 


1,1ST OF AGENTS. 


Albany—H. L. Emery. 
Albion—B. Farr.J£*H 
Arcadia—M. Scott. 
Alabama—K. B. Warren. 
Adams Basin—M. Adams. 
Alfred—C. I). Langworthy. 
Alden— C. N. Fulton. 


[ Mendon—> T . Sherwood. 
.Medina—1. W. Swan. 

! Moscow—Wm. Lyman. 
Macedon Center—Ira Odell. 
Macedon—Wm. Gallup. 
Marcellus—Luman Shepard. 
Millville—J. H. Haines. 


bank. Enough remains for all purposes of busi- the revenue from boxes in the Post-Offices be paid money. Referred to the committee of the whole. -Dtrius O. Baker. Esq., has been re-appointed 

ness. Farmers are active in the discharge of in to the Treasury, instead of the Postmasters. Petitions and resolutions were also presented. Collector of Tolls by the Canal Board, at Buffalo. 

winter duties, not the least of which, with us, is The following resolution was adopted: Assembly —The Speaker announced the follow- -The cost of cleaning the streets of Newr York 

the care of dairy stock. Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be in R Joi)Qt Committee on the Code: Messrs. Cady, laRt year was $223,982, after deducting the sale of 

Hay is reported to be abundant, and may be instructed to inquire into the expediency of coining L. T. Smith, J. Benedict, Stuart and Townsend. the collec.-ions. 

loted at about $7. Oats are scarce, and much dol ] ar ®’ ha H and quarter dollars, composed of gold Various bills were reported and the Trustees of T,u u ; S> steamer Franklin sailed Feb. 8th 


-Dtrius O. Baker. Esq., has been re-appointed 

Collector of Tolls by the Canal Board, at Buffalo. 
-The cost of cleaning the streets of New York 


Allens Hill—David A. Paul. Mohawk—Postmaster. 


quoted «, about $7. Out. are scarce, aud much 

enquired for at 36 to 40 cents, though all anticipate cording to standard between the two metals, as 
receding prices on the opening of spring. now fixed by law. 

Cows are somewhat in demand among dairy- The resolution, calling for the correspondence 


E. T. Smith, J. Benedict, Stuart and Townsend. tbe collec ions. 

Various bills were reported aud the Trustees of The U. S. steamer Franklin sailed Feb. 8th 

the Astor Library transmitted the Annual Report ^ or R avre » with 43 passengers and $188,000 in spe- 
The Senate sent for concurrence the Joint Res- cb on A^ght. 


olutions relative to distribution of the Public Lands 


Buffalo— W. BryantSon. Manchester— J T McCauley men, though no disposition is shown to pay extra relative to the Amistad Claims, was taken up and to actual settlers. Laid over. 
Batavia—Samuel Heston. Newark— Thco. Dickinson. prices. Large accessions to the stock will be adopted. Monday, Feb. 3. — Senate 

Benton Center—A. H.Savage Ne\v Baltimore—L. Haight, needed about March or perhaps the last of February, After a short F.vecnt'ivA Kficcinn tlm introduced relative to the Mili 


Monday, Feb. 3. — Senate — Resolutions were _ 


Brockport—H. P. Norton. 
Bridgeport—B. F. Adams. 
Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. 


North Chili—R. Fulton. 

N. Y. Mills—W. D. Walcott. 
Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 


Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks Orangeville—G. Cowden. 
Big Stream Point—I. Hildreth Phelps—S. E. Norton. 
Clyde—I. T. Van BuBkirk. Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 


Big Stream Point—I. Hildretl 
Clyde—I. T. Van BuBkirk. 
Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 
Cazenovia—John White. 
Carlton—E. II. Garbutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 

I G - N. Sherwood, 
Camillas > c D Bingham- 

Cleveland—A. H. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. 
Caton—Philip Hubbard. 
Churchville—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. C. Gregg. 


needed about March or perhaps the last of February. After a short Executive Session the doors were introduced relative to the Militia system, and ten- 
The exciting topic in the Valley is the Mohawk opened, and Mr. Kaufman’s death announced by Bering thanks to Daniel Webster, for the distin* 
Valley Railroad, to he built on the south side of the a message from the House. guished ability with which he has vindicated the 

Mohawk from Schenectady to Utica. We are as- Mr. Rusk, said Mr. Kaufman was born in Cum- right of the people of the United States to sympa- 


cie on freight. 

-A paper to advocate the interests of the Sons 

of Temperaice in Canada is about to be established 
at Toronto. 

-The Collector’s office on the Genesee Val¬ 
ley Canal at Scottsville has been removed to Mt. 
Morris. 

-The population of Ohio, as officially return¬ 
ed to the Cemus bureau at Washington is 1,981,- 


ivionawk lrom bcnenectady to Utica. We are as- Mr. Rusk, said Mr. Kaufman was born in Cum- ri ght of the people of the United States to sympa- ed to Die Cemus bureau at Washington is 1,981,- 
' Palmyra— T. Ninde. ~ sured the organization is of the right stamp, and berland County, Pennsylvania, in 1813. Hoserv- thize with the efforts made by the oppressed of all 9 , °- 

Penn Van-Postmaster. lbe neceBsar Y capital, $2,000,000, will be subscri- 0 d gallantly in the Texan war of independence; Ilations to obtain the inestimable blessing of free- A bill foi the abolition of Capital Punishment 

Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott bed without effort, and the completion of the whole was twice elected to and once Speaker of the House dom, and for the prompt rebuke which he has has passed the .'senate of Wisconsin, nnd is now be 

' Rutland-Mo^ Karnes. road, in good running order in two years, placed of Representatives; then served in the Texas Sen- given to the improper interference of a foreign Gov- fore the House, . . 

Royal ton—J. Shoemaker. beyond a contingency. As competition reduces a te till the Annexation. He was then elected to eminent in the domestic affairs of the U. States. . 11 \ s * aid hat , Lamartine is about to be 
STS5KSKBSKTio. prices, the farmers and traveling public will not Congress, andTHis secondtermeutofisud" Laid on the table, by rule. appointed Frenm Ambassador to the Court ofEng. 


Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker, 
Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. 


probably be losers by the new enterprize. 
February 1, 1851. H. C. W. 


Olockville—S. P. Chapman, j Starkey—Levi French. 


denly, in the midst of bright hopes for the future. 
In the House, Mr. Howard of Texas, arose and 


Assembly —Several petitions were presented. 


appointed Frenm Ambassador to the Court of Eng¬ 
land. 

-Sartain offirs the sum of One Thousand Dol- 


Tho Select Committee on Excise, reported ad- ]arg for ten prize irticles for his Magazinej for thc 


E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
Ellington—.1. F. Farman. 


Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselie—Jas. Woodley. 


E Pembroke—G. W. Wright* So. Livonia—A. Crandall, Jr j tees was held on the morning of the 5ih instant. 


Collegiate Institute.—A meetimr 0 fthe Tms- announced tho dcath of his colleague. Yesterday versely to the bill amending the law relative to that present year . 

“ he said that Mr. Kaufman came to his desk and subject. *- 


Farmer—M. Harris. Ho. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. 

Fowlerville—J. McPherson. Stockbridge—John Potter. 


Fulton—E. Holmes. 
Franklinville—S. Seward. 
Farmington—O. White. 
Fredonia—A. H. Barker. 
Geneva— J. G: Ver Planck. 
Gerry—C. Moore. 


So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. i j- , , ’ conversed on subjects of business relating to Tex- 

Stockbridge-John Potto. at which a consultation was had m regard to the _ . .._J , _ b 


chnn dS 1^ J °i^« ,0ttef ‘ i It A- ,. b . , , as, and then passed out. No member seemed to the Compromise measures discussed. known as the Nor.li Western Aft Unioi 

Shushan—Jas. Law. plan to be pursued in view of the destruction of the .... . 1 T i T , i * T * 

Trumansburg—LD Branch , The nnnaratiin b*to< 4 fmm iba fi v. bid fairer fora long life. He was the image of Tuesday, Feb. 4. — Senate —After other busi- The LondonDaily News says thi 

SS£STS2?“ A. .he close of the* r.ess .he Sena,. proceeded .he choice of a U. S. 1-0 decided,,po„ a .orroador of, 

town I wm. Richey, Wfl _ a s * • Kaufman was dying, and when he reached his 16 votes. A 2d ballot was taken with a like result. _._’ , , T 


plan to be pursued in view of the destruction of the 


been carried to the University, and upon examin¬ 
ation the loss proves to be about $500. No action 


b J ect * -An associaton for the encouargcment of ar- 

Various hills were noticed and introduced, and tists, has just hern formed at Milwaukee, to be 
0 Compromise measures discussed. known as the North Western Aft Union. 

Tuesday, Feb. 4. — Senate —After other busi- The LondonDaily News says that the Min- 

KS the Senate nroceeded te the choice of a IT. s. isters have decidedupon a surrender of the window 


HoUey-H e S & Frifbie': ndriCk | Watertown J ^X. Grav?B.’ was taken U P 0J1 *e proposition to rebuild, and it is 
Ilininanville—A. Stone. | Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. J much doubted whether the Institution will be re- 

Hulbarton—Wm. Laverick. 


Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 
Warsaw—I. Hodge. 


Hulbarton—Wm. Laverick. Warsaw—1. Hodge. 
Jacksonville-}’ H Farington | Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 


Kendall—W. R. Sandford. 
Knowlcsville—C. Ttiorp. 
I^odi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. It. Hughes. 
Lockport—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—H. Randall. 

I/: Roy—J. H. Stanley,. 


Westfield—E-. C. Bliss. built. Prof. Benedict has hired rooms in the 

Wafworfii^-Posunaster^ * bm sement of St - John’s Church, corner of Clinton 

West, Bloomfield—D A Paul, and Main streets, where the school will be carried 

WeSernvH le—A? Baker. 011 • The English Department will be under the 

York—C. Seymour. the charge of Prof. L. Wetkerell, and tho La- 

Youngstown— J. Lsdd. uic£ undftr tho chargo ol Miss Rogers. 


Kaufman was dying, and when he reached his 16 votes. A 2d ballot was taken with a like result. ment i 8 now befon the 
lodgings he found him pale and lifeless under the Then, on motion of Senator Beekman (Whig) of \ \ a 

ccl,l „f 8^,1. I, " D .U.4 U ur, 4U- .u. .. a: .A th0U g ht ma > r be P ased - 


* -A bill, in elect abolishing capital punish¬ 

ment, is now befori the Ohio Legislature; and it is 


Wheatville—H. Deuel. 

| Westonvjlle—A. Baker. 
Vork—O. Seymour. 
Vates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


ms in thc C(dd hand of death. It seems that he left the cap- New York city, the Senate adjourned- Carried by 
of Cl ntcu ^ 0,c ^ ock • When he arrived at his hotel in the casting vote of Lieut. Gov. Church, Opp., 

‘ his carriage, a friend that he met remarked that he Senator Beekman voting with the opposition, 
be carried ® i * 

was unwell, and should retire to bed. He did so. Assembly —Petitions were presented and bills re- 


* -A Mr. Sullivm was drowned at Fall River, 

Mass., lately in tv» and a half feet of water, into 
which he had wantered while intoxicated. 

-H. F. Makepiace, formerly chief operator in 


Foreign Correspondence. —We have just re¬ 
ceived a long and interesting letter from Dr. Rodg¬ 
ers, and shall give a portion of it in our next. It 


appears that other letters have been mailed by him g ra P b *rom the Daily American: 
to ouraddress, but failed to reach theirdestination. Mr. John B. Robertson, who has been since the “ °i’l e J * n both louses. named the candidate of the Assembly for iJ. S. j ncen( jj ar y ’ 

They were probably in the mail sent by the steam- f ; rat , tram of cars can . le through, the Receiver of Monday, Feb. 3.—The Senate met, and pro- Senator. Agreed to. _ Th ^ ^ 

er Atlantic, which vessel has not yet arrived, and ^ at h^has held with^o ^-eat crediTand^has been , Ceeded t0 the iIoURe of Representatives to attend The House then proceeded to nominate a can- no legs than 5 
is supposed to be lost This explanation will ac- elected Treasurer of the Savings Bank. Ourcit- the funeral of Laufman. didate for Regent of the University—83 members lady has bless 

count for the non-appearance of Dr. R.’s corros- izens and the traveling public will miss the gentle- 1 he Hall and galleries were crowded. Rev. Mr. nominated J. M. Campbell; 56 Wm. L. Marcy; cessive pairs. 

pondence at an earlier date, as was anticipated man ^y hearing and courteous demeanor that have Butler, chaplain of the Senate, read a portion of 7 scattering. -The ed 

when we announced that the series of letters would rr^th 0 °per UC ( 1 u tics 1 of ^Rece^ver — ^ Bervice of tho E P isco P al Church, and Rev. Mr. Mr. Wheeler moved that Rev. J. M. Campbell weather is so 

probably he commenced in the early numbers of No man has a better reputation^Vor correcUmsi- hurley, chaplain of the House, then preached a be declared the candidate of the Assembly for Re- gers are frozei 


on. The English Department will be under the was unwe ”. a nd should retire to bed. He did so. Assembly —Petitions were presented and bills re--H. F. Makepsace, formerly chief operator in 

the charge of Vrof L Wethereli the La * n ^ nddsi his family, apparently not very ported, but the most important business was nom- the Morse line in N. Y., is employed to build a line 
dies’ under the charge of Mi«s Roger? S mucb indisposed. ination of U. S. Senator. Hon. Hamilton Fish of telegraph from \bra Cruz to the city of Mexico. 

—____1_About 5 o’clock, after having conversed with was nominated by 77 members; Hon. John A. » -The city of Jamilton was lighted by gas for 

A Merited Comliment. —Wishing the subject his wife and children, he breathed his last, almost Dix was nominated by 28 members as their can- the first time, on Moiday evening. The event was 
thereof abundant prosperity in his new and respon- without a struggle and without pain. The physi- didate; James T. Brady was nominated by seven celebrated by the c.jzcns in a becoming manner, 
sible station, we fully endorse the following para- cians in attendance pronounced the disoase an af- members. -The bridge ove the Allegany at Pittsburg, 


fection of the heart. The usual resolutions were 


Mr. Wheeler moved that Hamilton Fish be waB destroyed by fire, Ian. 28. It cost $75,000.— 
named the candidate of the .Assembly for U. & Ineured $ 20 ’ 000 - Supposed to be the work of an 


o . , i incendiary. 

•senator. Agreed to. „ „ _ 

-The census of .arroll county, Ga., reports 

The House then proceeded to nominate a can- no j egs th an 50 pairs oitwins in that county. One 
didate for Regent ot the University—83 members lady has blessed her faithful spouse with three suc- 


scattering. -The editor of the Kingston Whig says the 

Mr. Wheeler moved that Rev. J. M. Campbell weather is so cold that he cannot write. His fin- 


this volume. 


ness habits, affable and agreeable manners, and ®hortsermon from the following text:—“ The last j gent. Carried. 


be declared the candidate of the Assembly for Re- 


To Correspondents and Readers. —We are time-honored friend of the public, 
under great obligations to the thinking and writing ~ 

friends of the Rural for recent favors. In addi- . ASS 0N ^ E ' r, °* against t 


generosity of disposition, than this well known and enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 


Mr. Wheeler moved that the Message bo trans- 


gers are frozen, his ink ditfi, and moreover he has 
nothing to write about. 

-Wc notice by the reptrt of the Trustees of 


After the funeral, thc Senate re-assembled and mitted to the Senate informing that body that the the Philadelphia mint that oveififty-two thousand 


.. , 6 . v, fe r . r 6 t /i * 6 A Mass Convention against the New School ad J ourned - 

friends of the Rural for recent favors. In addi- _ uaL * i c? i • j mmu wcwmco m mcoc nuumt-wmapi 

tion to the foreign correspondence on file, we have Law, is to held at Minerva Hall, in this city, on ' ’ ‘ ' 1<? ' ej ‘ a ‘ e ' )e 0 0VV)n ff ‘ r « Ti ... -A survey of a Railroad route fc»xa SandueKy 

an unusual number of capital articles from home Fnda y next ’ 14th inst The cal1 for the C «nven- bili was : WuwESDAv Feb. 5—SeruUe-The Attorney to Toledo has just beeu coraplete d, f nd a very fa- 

contributors and correspondents—embracing mat- ^ « signed by Mason Cole, Esq:, of Mendon, ^-ral transm.tted a report on present condition vorable route has been found . Thi Stance is 

ter appropriate for eachdepannent of the paper.- 3 va,ueof ^merchandize required to be ° The amendment report of the Institution for the M^Pctm M Morse ofChippeva died very 

Many of them will receive early attention and in- 01 li ns county. J nose interested are refcired to appraised, shall be deemed and taken to be the ap- e . ,,, , , , , a , n ,,-Mr. Feter M. Morse, ol Uhippe^a, rnefl very 

soriion_and otliers deferred for publication when tbe cal1 in our advert ising department. praisement of such merchandize, required by ex- Savin £ 8 °f Merchant s Clerks for I 80 O, was rec d. gud dcnly on the 3d met., while engaged 111 working 

——- isting laws to be made by such Appraisers; ” and The bill giving the Sacketts Harbor aud Sara- on a stick of timber. An affection of the heart is 

more seasona e. Death of John J. Audubon. —This distinguish- where merchandize shall be entered at ports where toga Railroad Company one year further to organ- supposed to be the cause of Ins death. 

ed Ornithologist died at Harlem, near New York there are no Appraisers, the certificate of the col- ize under the general law, was debated all the -The Kingston Herald says five teams broke 


House were ready to compare nominations. Car- 


half cents were coined during the mtuth of January, 
What becomes of these infinitesimas! 

-A survey of a Railroad route Lorn Sandueky 


The material on hand and constantly arriving, ed Ornithologist died at Harlem, near New York there are no Appraisers, the certificate of the col- j ze under the general 

enables us to assure the reader that there will be city, on Monday, the 27th ult. lie was nearly 80 lection of duties of the duitable value of any mer- niondn „ Adjourned. 

... .. f . . . years of age. For some time previous to his death chandize required to be appraised, shall be deemed b J 

no diminution of interest and value in future issues he wag deprived of his sight. The Transcript says aud taken to he the appraisement of such merchan- Assembly —The am 

of the New-Yorker, but that they will excel those 0 f him:—“ Audubon has had few equals in fame JLei required by existing laws to be made by such Brooklyn Savings Insti 

numbered with the past. Such, at least, is our and merit among the naturalists, who have made Revenue Office. Thc bill amendin'* ti 

belief and determination. We doubt very much this country the field of their investigations. His The bill changing time for holding U. S. Courts y Insurance Com Jam 


sunder the general law, was debated all the s -The Kingston Herald says five teams broke 

orning. Adjourned. through the ice while crossing the t. Lawrence 

Assembly —The annual report of the South °n Monday night and were drowned, wgethcr wit b 
__i,,.,*, o„ •_T-__^ four of the drivers. 


whether any similar journal iu the land has a more a P len( h'.l wop- on the birds of America is among in Ohio, was taken up and passed. 
. . L ,r .. t * le P n “ d orlla ! nents . the Principal libra- \r _ 


efficient corps of contributors and correspondents, ri es of Europe as well as of America. He was 
or more active and goncrous agents and introdu- adventurous and intrepid in his pursuit of science; Judiciary Committee inquire and report as early as Company, and exempts members from personal 
c rs; and hence if the Rural does not progress and the narrative of his excursions is written in a practicable, at what period the term of Senators liabilities'for losses.) Adjourned, 
and improt'e with age, the fact will show a want s ‘ m pL and flowing style, indicating no ordinary holding seats by Executive appointment rightfully ,,, „ , „ . . . 

1 . ... ,. , , power ol description. Audubon was of French . , ; Jr •' Thursday, Feb. 6. — Senate —The Judiciary 

of attention and labor on our part—which latter descent ” expires. Agreed to. ,, . 


Brooklyn Savings Institution was received. 

The bill amending thc act incorporating the “N. 
Y. Insurance Company” of New York, was pass¬ 
ed in Committee of the Whole. (Tho amend- 


-There is a negro living near I’destine, Ill., 

who is the father of fifty-six children—has buried 
seven wives, and now, at the age of imety years, 


F , , ’ ” , power of description, 

of attention and labor on our part—which latter descent.” 


result we shall endeavor to forefend. 


uu in v/umm 11 ui Luc »vuujc. i im) aiiicuu- 

Mr. Winthrop' introduced a resolution that the men t relates to the division of the nrofits o r the 18 courting for the eighth 

.. . r, i . 1 ment relates to tne division 01 me proms o. tne --Within a circle of the city of London, the 

• 1 ry Jonuuuee inquire aim report as early as Company, and exempts members from personal rad i U8 of w hieh does not exceed five nilea. there 
acticable, at wiat period the term ol Senators liabilities for losses.) Adjourned. arc now bYing about two millions and* quarter of 

tres^ SC ^ S ^ Lxeeutive appointment rightfully Thuksuat> Feb . 6 ._ Seyia , e _ Th e Judiciary human beings. 

pires. green to. ; Committee were discharged from the consideration-The Artesian well at Charlestct\(S. C.) has 


expires. Agreed to. 

-- Tiie House spent the day’s Session iu the con- 

The Canal Board sideration of the bill to establish Branch Mints at 


The Advance Payment System. 


The “Df.mocratic Standard,” is a Boston q • 
weekly paper published by James M. Stone, Esq. half. 
We like its motto much—“ Liberty, an indispen- TI 


Tolls on the Erie Canal. —The Canal Board sideration of the bill to 
have fixed upon the Rate of Tolls for the next New York and San F 
season. 1 he most important change is in Flour 

and Wheat, which have been reduced one mill.— Bayly offered a f 


and Wheat, which have been reduced one mill.— ^ r ’ offered a substitute which he prefaced 

On Railroadlron the reduction is one mill and a by stating that at the last Session provision was 
huff- , ... made for cutting the gold assayed in California in- 


of the petition that the writ of habeas corpus be ex- reached a depth of one thous i feet and it is intend^ 
tended to Fugitive Slaves; and it was referred to a edU) 6 ° 8tiU dce P er - The latest borings indicate 
Committee consisting of Senators Cook, Babcock Ulat water in abundance cannot be faroX 


and Mann. 

Assembly —Mr. P. II. Benedict, from the ina- 


-The number of immigrants arrive! at Nev 

York, from foreign ports during the momh of Jar.- 


The following are the other principal articles “^ntoteoTS^ MOOmJSm nnderZZZ ^ of the Committee on ColIe ^ ^..reported «ary was 16,299. The greatest proporton came 

sable element of Democracy Democracy an cssen- which have been changed, and rates per mile.— . ® 0 a bill relating to Free Schools in this State. The rom re " n 'nan rc a . 

sable elementoj Democracy, Democracy an essen ^ Whe&t ^ mil!g . Beef t |; roe miUs . t.on of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such ingots bi] , 'V , , • * 800 000 by gtate tax -The California fever has got 1 Nr*way.- 

ital agent of human progress, aud hope the Cheese three mills; Lard Oil three mills; Domesitc to be received for Government dues, &c. Mr. 1 *onn nnn 1 ’ • 1 j' f a f / Two hundred and eighty-five youm 

editor will succeed iu inculcating its essentials in Hides three mills; Oysters four mills; Foreign Bayly’s suhstitue provides penalties against coun- ailU -^UU.UUU to be appropriated out ot tne lunds tjt minJn „ tlovo ;, lst , ?;,:•» 

the “ Old Commonwealth.” Our purpose, how- Salt three mills; Railroad Iron two and a half terfeit j ng these bars or ingots, and prescribes cer- ra ' Sed ’ ^ ltera ?’ P Urp< J Be8 ’ and the balance necea- 

ever, is not to endorse its political character or ar- ™“v. S hmgl«.onemi 1 and eight-tenths; Copper refT “ ]ations in refrard " them . * Th , substitnjfi ear >’t°he raised, by poll tax m the school districts 


tides, though they evince the right kind of talent, 
but to commend to the consideration of newspaper Catch the 
subscribers generally, some remarks which are not iston, Niagara, 
only just right, but are like an almanac, “ suited united in the 0 
to this meridian.” The Standard says: p0Re °* rec ] a '/ 1 


Ore half the old rates in red hook. 


Catch the Scoundrels. 


tain regulations in regard to them. The substitute 
was adopted in Committee and reported to the 


, . , , . , -The California fever has got t Nrcway.- 

1 provides for the lowing $800,000 by State tax, m , , , , . , . , 

. * . . , , . ,, , , Two hundred and eighty-five youi 

d $300,000 to be appropriated out of tho funds . , . . . b . 

7 , ’ rr r them used to mining, have just sa ■ .1 : 

sed, for literary purposes, and the balance neces- , c 

J 1 c > ana for fean Francisco, 

ry to be raised, by poll tax 111 the school districts. _ 0ver 400 girls came into Bo 

Mr. Burroughs introduced a minority report, and da y, from Lowell, on a grand sigh 


presented a bill relating to Common Schools, which After enjoying the day and evening, ,«wJJrned 


“ Our terms of ‘ advance pay’ we must adhere of the first distinction and energy in the several 
<0 as a matter of principle. It may seem to a sub- towns have taken hold of the matter, and will make 
scriber who does not duly reflect, a very small mat- the organization permanent and effective. It would 


pose of reclaiming stolen property, and for the de- Wednesday, Feb. 5.— lhe xariff, Califorliia 
tection and the conviction of thieves. Gentlemen and Bounty Lands, and an Executive Session oc¬ 


cupied the Senate to-day. 

In the House, the Mint was discussed, and a 


State tax, and the balance by a rate tax. -The State Library contains more than 20,000 

The bill amending the act of incorporation of N. volumes, over 10,000 of which are la -books -many 
Y. Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York of them of great value. The estimated wo'th of 


was passed. Adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 7.— Senate —No business of gen- 


the collection is $ 100 , 000 . 

-The Nova Scotia Telegraph '.is paid <>n the 


ter for the publisher of a newspaper 'to refuse to be well to have tho society extend its organization J oint resolution reported by Mr. Boyd, admitting era) ; nterest completed. The Senate adjourned to laat earnings, clear of expens of every kind 


give credit for the small amount of a single sub- so as to embrace the whole country. Andrew Almon W. Babbitt to a seat as a delegate from the 
scription. But if subscribers will reflect that a Robinson, of Lewiston, is President of the Society. Territory of Utah. He said Congress has power 


scription. But if subscribers will reflect that a Robinson, of Lewiston, is President of the Society, 
large number of single subscriptions make up in — Lockport Courier. 

the aggregate a very largo amount, which the pub- -*---- 

lisher cannot collect without great trouble, delay A Singular Donation. —A resolution has nass- 


lisher cannot collect without great trouble, delay A Singular Donation.— A resolution has pass- esta bhshed a l erritonal Government for Utah 
and expense, he will realize somewhat, the import- c d the Board of New York Aldermen, in favor of ear *5’September last, providing for the election 
ance of conducting a paper upon the cash princi- granting a donation of $100 to John Haab, to pay °[ a ae ' a ? ate ab ° 11 - a «? 103 i tb , a . ervvard ‘. , be P e0 ‘ 


Liimon vy . nauuiu 10 a seal as a aeiegaie irom me Monday 

Territory of Utah. He said Congress has power J Assembly-The School bill was made the spe- 
to admit the delegate. It appears that Congress cia) order for the 2 l et . Adjourned till Monday. 

i ___a tu.l j j 


ance of conducting a paper upon the cash princi- granting a donation of $100 to John Haab, to pay °[ a ^egat© abou a month afterward. The peo- ber of ten cent counterfeited coins have, we are 
pie. A truly independent paper can hardly be car- for an artificial jaw. It appears from the petition P le ot U , tatl ® ,ec , , /f aDbltt ^ their delegate, to]d been issued from a senre t mint in Connecticut, 

riedon except on the cash system. Not many of Haab, that he was with the United States forces n<H under , ol (on gress, hut under their They bear the dates, respectively, ofl 847 and 1848, 


individuals can be found, who can or will invest in Mexico, and the storming of Chapultepec, where °wn organic law, they having abandoned all idea 
the amount of capital in a newspaper which is ne- a portion of his lower jaw was carried away bv a oi ,. tate Lovernrnent. It was moved to lav the 
cessary to give credit to a large list of subscribers, shot. A dentist, it appears, has agreed to simply ^ l ! bje ^iP n 1,10 , ta becided 111 “ )e negative, 82 to 
If the people want newspapers, which shall be the its place for $100. ” * ^ he resolution was then referred to the Corn- 

independent advocates of principles, they must give -^- mittee on Elections. 

them an independent support on the advance pay Destructive Fire. —Afire was discovered in Thursday, Feb. 6.—The Senate did a fair day’s 
system.” the buildings situated on the top of the hill leading work. The Postage Reduction bill was made a 

There is one other thing connected with news- to llle Carthage Landing, on tho east side of the special order for Monday next Col. Benton’s hill 
, ... ... ill,, ,. ,, river, about 2 o’clock on Sunday morning, which to give Missouri two per cent, on the proceeds of 

paper subscriptions which we hold to be radically destroyed the Tavern, owned and occupied bv the Public Lands sold within her borders was op- 


Monday ' P er cent on tb e cost of construction, nobwith.- 

J Assembly —The School bill was made the spe- ' standin S the withdrawal of the Cu urd steamers. 

. , ... , , -At Portland, Maine, on Ihursday tue mer- 

cial order for the 21st. Adiourned till Monday. _ . , .. „ , ,, 

J J cury was 8 below zero. At Calais, Me., oA tbe 

™ „ t, . same day 20 below. At St Johnsbury, Vtl*, oa 

(counterfeit I en Cent Pieces. —A vast num- , , . Tn , . 

her of ten cent counterfeited coins have, we are Fnda .y wns 37 bclow ’ and iranconia 18 
told been issued from a secret mint in Connecticut, heat it if it can. 

They bear the dates, respectively, ofl 847 and 1848, -Parsons E. Day, a printer who published an 

are well executed, and are passed without any dif- Educational paper in this city in 1848, has Kieen 
ficulty. The principal feature proving their spuri- e i ec ted a Delegate to the World’s Fair, by the/New 


7 “r ’V "” 1 l aw v 11 u .v a onbi _„ ton tho tabia . ,> pc : dpd ; n the negative tn ncuu J* -me principal leuiure proving meir spun- elected a Dofcgate to the World’s Fair, by the/lNe n 

shot. A dentist, it appears, has agreed to suDply ‘ f . 7 . V," ous character is the absence of the circlet of stars Vnrl- Tmlnotrinl Cniurre^ nn msnr' ti™ nr) Me 

its place for $100. * W 91 * The ^ so «** >u was thenreferred t0 the Com ‘ around the figure of Liberty, which the genuine ^ Indus ^ riai Congres?, on association of Me 

miUee on Elections ten cent pieces have. These bogus coins have chaniC3 ’ , J. 

Ihursday, reb. 0. 1 he ^enatedid a fair day’s been tested, and found to be a mixture of metals 


the buildings situated on the top of the hill leading work. The Postage Reduction bill was made a 
to the Carthage Landing, on tho east side of the special order for .Monday next. Col. Benton’s hill 
river, about 2 o’clock on Sunday morning, which 1° g |y e Missouri two per cent, on the proceeds of 
destroyed the Tavern, owned and occupied bv the Public Land^ sold within her borders was op- 


been tested, and found to be a mixture of metals Gen. Houston recently stated inn public cc.- 

easily fusible, with a plating of silver.— Los. Times, t ure that 30,000 emigrants entered the State of) Tex- 
-'— ; -as across the Sabine, in the course of last year! .mid 


defective, and unworthy of the age in which we Adonijah Green, Esq., together with the old eus- | PO p ed by Mr. Clay and defeated—30 to 14. The f ound frozen to death near'St. Charles, some dis- 

live. We allude to tho practice of sending papers tom office, and the old Warehouse standing on the j hill to settle Land Claims in California was passed tance from Chicago, on the 22d ult. He had been 

to a subscriber as long as the publisher chooses, brink of the precipice. The distance from the city I — Gwiu’s basis (substantially) being preferred to Chicago, and not getting upon the cars at the 


to a subscriber as long as the publisher chooses, 
and holding him by Jaw responsible for the pay- 


brink of the precipice. The distance from the city 
and the combustible material of which they were 
composed, caused their entire destruction before 


to Col. Benton's by 30 to 8 . 

In the House, some Territorial bills were passed 


Editor h roz.en to Death.—C linton Hubbard, that during the present year the numbers weulm ' “ 
itor of the Kane County Democrat, Ill., was doub ] ed 

and frozen to death near St. Charles, some dis- ' , . ■* , - 

.ice from Chicago, on the 22d ult. HE* had been “ f e ^ ^ 

Chicasro. and not ffettiner upon the cars at the ^ orb ln iOaO, amounted to $2,578,3^0, or a ( oo,. 


As well might our grocer and baker send ass j st ance could he rendered. Mr. G.’s loss is and others favorably reported. Mr. Strong report- an exemplary yountr man of 25 years 

. * _ 1_J *1,* 1_ _1 r i r\r\c\ . ty » ^ ^ A „ . i WT M O \T_a „ 1 1 J J to J 


their lads to our house daily, and leav,e parcels of about $2,000; no insurance. — Roch. Dem. 

•their goods at tho door, and at the end of the sea-- 

son send in their bills for “ supplies for the year.” Weather. yV e have seldom ex pi 


ed against the claim of Wm. S. Messerve to be 
received as a Delegate from New Mexico—he hav- 


rr,, , so great a change in the weather ns took place 

The true policy appears to us to he, to g.ve to each Uy | en Saturday and Sunday. Tho mercury 

what iw orders and pays for, end not compel him over 30 deg. between 11 o’clock on Saturday ni 


he Weather.— We have seldom experienced in g been elected as a Representative under a State diggings near Ophir, Sutter County, picked up a 
reat a change in the weather ns took placebo- organization. IBs case is to bo acted on next l„ inp 0 f gold last week wortli $10,000. This 


to have what is not desired. 


and 7 on Sunday morning.— Rock. /Jo. 


day night, 


Monday. Several small bills were reported, but 
no subject of much interest acted upon. 

Friday, Feb. 7. —Nothing important doing. 


to Chicago, and not getting upon the cars at the j I01K in l ' jM > amoujiveu 10 y, or u, 

St. Charles junction, probably undertook to walk Ih ur dollars to each inhabitant. Ibis is exchp-ave 
over the prairie, and perished in the cold. He was of local improvements which are assessed upo^* the 
an exemplary young man of 25 years. property immediately benefiti d. , 

-A returned California dog has made Inis ap- 

A Chunk Worth F inding. A miner in tho pearanee at his old borne, in Burlington, Iowia. He 
diggings near Ophir, Sutter County picked up a WM the oert tff a Mr . Pear8on> who c ^ e home 
lump of gold last week worth $10,000. This , 1 1 y , , 

proves that all the big lumps had not been previ- b * the steamer > and jt la 8 lJ PP osed t,ia t tho? dog hav- 
ously gathered, and we feel satisfied that there are * n S been left behind, took the moat direct route 


lump of gold last week worth $10,000. This 
proves that all the big lumps had not been previ¬ 
ously gathered, and we feel satisfied that there are 
i a “few more still left.” 


home, and mado tho overland route alone./ 

( 















































California wm. 

ARRIVAL OF THE GEORGIA. 


Canal Appointments. 

The Canal Board have made the following ap¬ 
pointments for the ensuing year: 

COLLECTORS OF TOLLS. 


Rural Nzw-Yorker Office, ? 
Rochester, February 11, 1851. j 


TM Georg* arrived a. New York, on the 8 th .““ A „, on w 

inst.. with the Pacific mails, which leave this after- »J '« ..J„n,™ W Green, 

noon. She hue 355 passengers and *100,000 in w .Boberl I. Moa. 

g“d on freight, and *700,900 m the hand, « the 8ch = .d, ; ........ . • • - • {*• ggft,. 

Luther Chase. 


There is nothing of importance doing in our Market.- very nattering reception, witness uie mujumcu 
Wheat is quick at ©1,0001,08. Flour ©4,7505. Corn notices, recently clipped from prominent and mflu- 


IHE RURAL—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the 

_ very best family journals with which we are ac- 

If those who make newspapers are the best judges, quainted. It is devoted to agriculture, horticulture, 
, , , r> • + domestic economy, education news and miscellany, 

and they ought to be, then the Rural is not y i . 1 - jj. g , necban i ca i execution, its illustrations, and the 
out merit—for our brethren of the Press give it a arrangement of its contents are complete. The 
very flattering reception. Witness the subjoined character of its editorials, communications, and se- 


passengers. 


quiet at Havana when the Georgia left. Liul^I- a is,• . • • • • • • • • •;*; Jobjl s K ay 


Brockport,.Edwin T Bridges. 

Albion.George W Bedell. 

Lockport.George H Boughton. 


made the run from Havana to Hatteras in tiO Kome ’ f Y.‘. III*I 1 ..Marquis Hollister. 

Fours. The Philadelphia sailed on the 1st from Syracuse. 

H„»,I. forCliagres, with 100 passengers. DaSsHDeiitos. 

The Georgia’s dates from Havana are to the 3d p. l)nj . .Frederic Morley. 

inctfint Much complaint was made at net allow- R 0cbest< ; r .Joseph Cochrane 

lng°steamera to enter or leave the harbor after ESP" -. SaWSt 

’"Major Hobbie was still at Havana, and would T“ a »°,in,l'.P.iSlwfi’iS'paynl 

remain till the return of the Georgia. It is said he IJlaek . .Absoiom Bull. 

I'as made a favorable arrangement for the convey- cuamplain canal. 

ance of the mails from the I • 8- tor the West In- vVaterf'ord and Sloop Lock,..... A L Brewster. 

dia plantations, by way of Havana. His health Schuyle^viae, •;;;;; 

was much improved. Whitehall.Matthias A Pike. 

Many Americans were wintering at Havana. Whitehall. ^ 

The Ohio was to sail on the 4th. ^ .Charles H Gage. 

From papers received by the Empire City, which 0aweg ’ 0t '..Edmund Hawks, 

^rnved on the 6th inst., we seleGt the following: cavooa and seneca canal. 

“ C-liforn-ia GoLD.-The Pacific News gives a Geneva,.Nicholson Tambling 

teWetf the amount of Gold Dust shipped from chemcno c-ul^ ^ ^ 

San Francisco for 1850. It remarks: Fixing the H £™ b ^ d ' 8 \* '‘.Lewis Edminstoi 

amount of gold exported, and which was rogularly . .HezekiaU Thurb 

shipped and entered, for the period named above, crooked lake canal, 

at <630 000,000, in round figures, and add to it an Dregden .Thomas Veazie, 

estimate of $12,000,000, as having gone forward in Pena _y an .Rodney L Adam 

private hands, and $6,000,000 retained for circu- CHENANGO CANAL. 

’ation, and the aggregate shows the enormous sum Ham j Iton .James Putnam. 

of $48,000,000; an amount exceeding one-third oxford.Horatio H Cook. 

the total of all the products of the United States Binghampton,.Henry W Shipm 

exported the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1850, oknesbf. valley canal. 

and nearly one-third the amount of imports. ..Russell F flicks 

The total amount of bullion received during the onkida lake canal. 

year, was $1,722,600, the largest proportion of Higgins,.Thomas G Hall' 

which was from the Atlantic States. SUPERINTENDENTS OF REPAIRS. 

Saw Francisco.—O f the newspapers, business, KRlE CAK **" 

and city improvements in San Francisco, the Sec. No ^; 

Pacific News gives the following statement. San „ 3 ^ William G Wait, Amsterdam. 

Francisco, with a population of over 35,000, sus- .. ^ william Dale, Fort Plain, 

tains seven daily papers, while New York, number- “ 5. Chauncey Elwood. Herkimer, 

ing half a million] can boast of only double that « «• 

number. W0 hftV8 6ignt Lxprcss V/0mp&Qi6S) tnc i4 Eiij'ih S Payne*Syracuse, 

principal ones being Adams & Co., and J. W. ** 9 , Soiomon P Jacobs, Montezuma. 

Gregory; over sixty brick buildings where six “ ^ui^^row^^Tc^s'ier. 

months ago there was not one, eight or ten first „ pj, Chester F Shelly,Lockporu 

class hotels, at the head of which stands the Union, .. 13< j^ nug e Harris, Buli'aio. 

just erected by Selover & Co., and under the man- cuamplain canal. 

agement of Isaac M. Hall, the St. Francis, Del- ,, ^ Norman Seymour, Fort Miller. 

1 monico’s, the Revere, and the National. .* 2 , Alonzo W Morgan, Glen’s Falls. 

But a few months since, the boundaries even of •* 3, Harvey Brown, South Uaritord. 

>' San Francisco were hardly defined with sufficient osweoo canal. 

> definiteness to guide the inquirer in his search.— Walter Peck, Phosnix. 

i Now we have one hundred and seven miles of street cayoga and seneca canal, 

laid out, one quarter of which is built upon and Simeon Draper, Waterloo. 

] occupied, and over seven miles of it substantially chemvno canal seeder. 

> planked, and most of that distance properly sew- Thomas C Sleeper, Horsehcads- 

. ered. chbmunq canal. 


50c. Oats 37038. Rye 80c. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour bbl... . .$4.7500,00 Butter; R>. . *■. ■ • auiutiwuo .. »..v - 1 - . , . , , - - , , , ... , - 

Pork, mess.10,75012,75 New Cheese, lb.. - .4j05£c j like terms vve ben d in acknowledgement of exchange and is besides, conducted with decided 

iv r , vt •. .4.7505,00 poultry. 1 ’ ability. — Sussex Co. (A. J.) Home Journal. 

Beef," cwt. _3,0004.00 Turkeysgrtb.708c the too flattefnlG commendation tlius bestowed:— - 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00011,50 Chicheiis.. . . ..507c Moore’s B.urae Nevv-Yorjcer. —We consider It is in quarto form, and one of the neatest and 

Lard, tried.O0<Jc ii SEED °js3 8705 00 this about the best agricultural journal in the coun- most ably edited papers in the country. We re- 

rrfnw Lmokcd.707Ac Timothy. ? 1 ,5002,50 try. It is a large quarto sheet, containing a large | commend it to public patronage.— Buff. Rep. 

Shoulders do. Y.505.fc Flax..'^.1,2501,50 amount of practical information for the farmer, to-j .. . ; —— . ■ — 

Potatoes, bu. . . ..37i04Oc I sundries. gether with a good variety of useful miscellaneous ! 


ential journals published in various sections of the 
Union. To the friends from whom we quote, and 
numerous others who have spoken of our enter- 


lections are of the highest order. It must obtain a 
wide circulation.— Louisville Journal. ^ 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. —This is one of l 
the handsomest weekly journals with which we \ 


Do. leaf.'.7c Clover, bu-©3.8705,00 


Black Rock, . 

.Absoiom Bull. 


CUAMPLAIN CANAL. 

Waterford and Sloop Lock, . A L Brewster. 

Schuvlervide . Giles 8 Brjjbin. 

Glen’s Falls.Charles M Gilchrist. 


OSWEGO CANAL. 

Salina. 

.Edmund Hawks, Jr. 

cavuoa and seneca canal. 
.Nicholson Tamblingson, 

Havana, . . . 
Horseheads .. 

CHEMCNO CANAL. 

.Waldo M Potter. 

. . . Lewis Edminston. 
.HezekiaU Thurber. 


CROOKED LAKE CANAL, 

Dresden, . . . 
Penn-Yan, . . 



CKENANOO CANAL. 

Hamilton . . . 





GENESEE VALLEY CANAL. 

n?»nav*Ilp- - * 


ONEIDA LAKE CANAL. 

jjl ec ; n ,. .Thomas G Halley. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF REPAIRS. 


Potatoes, bu.37i04Oc _ 

grain. Whltefisn, bbl 

Wheat, bu.1.0001,08 Codfish, cwt. 

Corn,.50050c Salt, bbl - . . . 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, <fcq. • • 


Ok. A. gUUltJr Willi UgUUU Ul UOUIUA ... A 

Wbitefish, bbl. . .M 0 (o) i ,00 ren( ji ng . Although a western paper, we think our U rSftpf't <Vf 

Gpdfif, cwt.on/TrVi nu New England farmers would be benefited by some 0vUUll Ha>v vC'l. 


C°nh---; .’ 1 jv Wiles *>ti... • i *.i 24037 ic hints which they would derive from the written 

Rve k .’!! 1”. 8 Cc 1 Do. ’dned.7501,00 experience of our great western husbandmen in the 

Oats! . .!37*038c I Eggs, doz.L10H>c matter of rearing stock and the cultivation of the 


Barley. .75080c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..0,5004,00 I 

Calf, lb.8010c 

Sheep Pelts.7501,00 


Do. dried.7501,00 experience of our great western husbandmen in the CJLARK. A; CilJjjVIAN. 

E^es, doz . 14010c matter of rearing stock and the cultivation of the ,, r ... . . , _ . 

"“"V”.KTo *“'■ It »publi.hedbyD,D.T. Moore Rochester S™teofISES's5»rd?y:'K* !K 

; la doiL ? 5 r«sr*vrx ss 55®ss ar■**“ - v -» -*• - 

Wool, 10. .’.26030c fishers stick close to the advance system—they are \Ve will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 

_ then perfectly safe, and so are their patrons in pay- style and quality. 

c Market. ^ their ™ney.- Waverly Magazine. possiMe.^ ^ ^ W, “ ^ 

,, A T „L- 0 t .. . „ „ -- rr. L -_, „r All measures will be taken with our FrenchiConforma- 


New York Market. -- y 

NEW YORK, Feb. 10,3 P. M.— ASHES—Market steady Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. —This model of te ^r!'t[Ic on!\ l process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
for both sorts. Fair demand for I ots, ©o,b - -. I earls same n f um ;iy newspaper begins the new year with a [5&m3] ' CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-st 

Pr FLOUR-Onlv a limited demand for Western and State clean dress, a tidy look and winning aspect. Take 
flour. Prices favor the buyer, for the low grades especial- it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of the 
ly. A limited demand for Canadian at prices below the best newspapers published iri the country. It has 
views of holders, and only small sales are making at ©4,- var j e ty and talent, wit, humor and story, and is al- 


FRUIT SCIONS. 

THE SUBSCRIBER will furnish scions for this 
seasons grafting, of the different kinds mentioned be¬ 
low. They can be sent by express or mail. Price 
pie scions, one dollar per hundred. 1 n all cases where 
do so, I will send specimens of the “ Northern Spy” 


and holders are wide apart in their views and nothing has 
transpired. Prices are quite nominal for domestic. Cana- 


Of all the weeklies that visit our sanctum, the 


dian may he quoted at ©1,0501,10. Barley and malt are j^ ura i New-Yorker, takes the palm. Ably conduct- 
unchanged. Oats in fair demand, W340Tor e( j an( ] neatly printed, it has found its way into a 

S££S3’SwSyeK® ««>/ Tml. 1 vast number of f.mil.e. who U e prec«t. th. id., of 

PROVISIONS—Demand for old pork light; ©12,012 ,j 0 bock farming. It is not only an Agricultural, but 
for mess, ©9,25 for prime; new more plenty and quiet, a F am ily Paper, suited to all classes and conditions 
©13,25 for me-is,©ll for prime. Beef in fair demand for soc j e t y> new volume has just commenced.— 

Industrial Times. _ 

Primed isTener 8 iiV P held e a°t 9. bSS and chee^ste^dy This excellent Agricultural and Family Journal 
in prices, and the former more acitive. by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y., has just 


This excellent Agricultural and Family Journal, 


Northern Spy, 
Norton’s Melon, 
Early Joe, 

Red Astrachan, 
Yellow Bell Flower, 
Rambo, 

Lowell, 

Dyer, 

Pomme Grise, 

Esopus Spitzenburgh 


Autumn Strawberry, 
Summer Rose, 

Ribston Pippin, 

Early Harvest, 

Hubbardson Nonsuch, 

Red Canada, 

Swaar, 

Westfield Seek-no-further. 
Green Sweeting, 

Tallman do. 

Baldwin. 


PEARS. 

Virgalieu” —“ Osband’s Summer.’ 


4, William Dale, Fort Plain. 

5, Chauncey Elwood, Hetkimer, 

6 , Amaziah I) Barber, New London. 

7, Thomas N Jarvis, Canastota. 

8 , Eiijah S Payne, Syracuse. 

9, Soiomon P Jacobs, Montezuma. 

10, Laurin L Rose, Newark. 

11, William Brown, Rccnester. 

12, Chester F Shelly, Lockporu 

13, Linus E Harris, Buffalo. 

CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 

1, Norman Seymour, Fort Miller. 

2, Alonzo W Morgan, Glen’s Falls. 

3, Harvey Brown, South Uaritord. 

OSWEGO CANAL. 

Walter Peck, Phosnix. 

CAYUGA AND SENECA CANAL. 

Simeon Draper, Waterloo. 

CHEMUNG CANAL SEEDER. 

Thomas C Sleeper, Horseheads- 

CHEMUNO CANAL. 

F.rra Mallett. Millport. 

CROOKED LAKE CANAL. 

John C Babcock, Penn-Yan. 
CHENANGO CANAL. 


n prices, and the former more acitive. by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y., has just ano ,.>’' Sr “’Onondaga.” Pear scioos 3 shillings per do/,. 

MONEY—More freely offered in the street on good sec u- c i ose q j ts fi rs t volume and commences the new Refer to Mr. Moore, of the ” Rural.” Orders must come 
ity. The rates favor the borrower. year under auspices full of hope and promise both postpaid. „ JAMES H. WATTS, 


Albany Market. 

utiunV Feh 10_The weather is very inclement, 

having rained hard most of the day, consequently very lit- we know of no paper which comes nearer to our OKNESEE EVANGFMkr. 

tie business was done in the street and scarcejy anything ideal of what a Rural and Family paper should be, r ls devoted mainly to the promotion of roli- 

from store. Flour is quiet. Grain remains quiet at featur- than the “ Rural New-Yorker. Its great leading J rionand morality. As such, it contains interesting 
day’s quotations. Dressed Hogs are very hrm and in tair f ea t urea are Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic art i c ihs, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties 
request, about 125 still fed sold at the Road this morning at Arfcg Literature, and Domestic and Rural Economy; inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in the stand- 
©0,25. Whiskey is without sales. displaying in each of these departments an amount ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

New York Cattle Market. of experience and talent scarcely to be met within 

NEW YORK, Feb. 4.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th a single publication. The ‘Rural is published rea( j era y 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot weekly j n quarto form, of suitable size for binding, A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as arc calculal- 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep ami arK i i s illustrated with numerous beautiful and cost- e d to interest the young. 


year under auspices full of hope and promise both 
to publisher and reader. We have been a faithful 
reader of the closing volume, and we must say that 
we know of no paper which comes nearer to our 
ideal of what a Rural and Family paper should be, 


postpaid. James H. WATTS, 

Power’s Exchange Office, Buffalo-St. 
Rochester, Feb. 1,1851. [57-tf.] 


New York Cattle Market. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th a single publication. The ‘‘Rural” is published reac j era- y ‘ 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot weekly in quarto form, of suitable size for binding, A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as arc calculat¬ 
or Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and arK i j 8 illustrated with numerous beautiful and cost- e d to interest the young. 

Lambs, at Browning’s 0th st., neat 3d Avenue, and at , engravings._ Adrian ( Mich .) Watchtower. Intelligence respecting the progress of religion at home 

Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.} Job _ and abroad, and important poiiucal movements are care- 

def tonffil 1 sSfdXS?^ws\^d Effiv^and Moore’s Rural NEW-YoRKER.-This k , the ti- fu ^ ho c ^ 0 ^ ed w ish for a cheap and valuable religious 
000 'Sheen and Lambs. tie of one of the Dest agricultural and family papers N evva paper — one which contains a great variety of matter 

’Beeves since our last sold freely, until to-day, when the in the country. We see by a number before us, ; n a. small compass, will not hesitate to Like the F.vangelist. 
market was rather slow. Sales were made from ©5 to © 8 , that it is about commencing its second year,' and terms: 


Intelligence respecting the progress of religion at home 
and abroad, and important political movements are care¬ 
fully chronicled. 

Those who wish for a cheap and valuable religious 


News from Oregon. ( ‘ :IlooKI!I) , a ks canal.' 

Later advices from Oregon had been received John c Babcock , Penn-Yan. 

at San Francisco. A new paper, called “ The chenanoo canal. 

Oregonian,” had made its appearance. The Leg- j Lyman C Nile*. New Hartford, 

islature met on the 29th. Gov. Gaines recom- William C White, Sherbourne. 

mends the Legislature to ask Congress to confirm *• 3 Justus Wentz, Binghampton. 

the act of the Provisional Government, donating gbnesee valley canal. 

160 acres of land to all persons, over 18 years of DanWel D Spencer, New York, 

age, emigrating to the country. black river canal. 

He urges upon the Legislative Council tlie ne- William Ili'by, Boonvllle. 

cessity of establishing roads, and alludes to one to WEIGHMASTERS. 

connect Puget’s Sound with C olumbia river—one Albany,.Aaron Van Sehaack. 

from some point on the Willamette Valiev to the Ctlca ..James McDonough. 

mouth of the Columbia, and one leading from the Rochester. D , iloweil - 

Williamette Valley to the Umpqua. *.!.**.!::.V.V. IniReynffida. 

He expresses the hope that the General Govern- INSPECTORS OF BOATS. 

meat will make further appropriations for the im- n ew York,.Cornelius Neafie. 

provement of rivers and harbors. He invites their New York.Hugh Bradley. 

earnest attention to the subject of education. Pie New York,.SSKi™ 

hopes the seat of Government will soon be perma- New York, ; . ;; ; •; ; • ;; ^“^mter 

nently located and suitable public buildings erected. Albanyi .James MeOuade. 

He wishes the legislature to send a block of stone Albany.Cornelius V Campbell 

for the Washington Monument He speaks of an ..^ h nnT B °r n8 ' 

effort to educate the Indian children and teach ^“"^Voy,*! ! ! !’ ‘. Daniel La Grange. 

them seme useful trade, a thing hard to accom- ..Supply F vVUson. 

nfish. vet not impossible. He recommends the Troy.Henry Emerson. 

passage of a new code of laws, and that every citi- Schenectady, . . • • • •;;; gSSiJvaBSi,. 

zen be taxed according to what he is actually worth g yra “ . .Ezra Downer. 

and not on what he owes. Rochester.Drayton Bromley. 

The document possesses the unusual merit, in 3 ^“^’! ’.!.''.! .* FVedeJfckWhwier. 

messages, of brevity. He concludes as follows: Buffalo).. ..William Lewis. 

I congratulate you on the safe deliverance of our Buffalo!.EdmundC Hull. 

glorious Union from the dangers which lately ap- Whitehall.. . . . ; E^^ der80n . 

peared to surround it; the admission of California oswmo . ..Horace M Cross. 

into the Union; the establishment of territorial gov- o 8We go’, ...’..Edwin P Chase. 

ernments for Utah and New Mexico and the prop- Geneva. William Butterfield. 

osition to settle the Texas boundary, which I have T onaw a nda.Ster lin g Dnggg. _ 

no doubt will be accepted by that State, has scat- “ . < . 

tered to the winds the oft uttered declaration of hUHTtf l>Pr 

monarchs, that there is no capacity in man for self ^UUUtflJU Jfl 

f overnment, and is a rebuke to fanaticism both___ 

forth and South. To A. 9 rents and Others. 


L/Uws uuu --~ ’ ’ — . of ; n _ ‘ j: no . for the familv circle, beinz in It is published weekly, at Kocnester, r.. t. udkc, «*■ 

“shtSpandLamb^-PTices ranged at from to respect to general intelligence, interest and correct ofcfflefand P^taiSte^'are 

05 , 50 , as in quality. A few extra brought ©7010. Not t as te, second to none other of its kind. It is also a reque8 ted to act as agents. Moneys properly enclosed, and 

more than 500 unsold. j ar g e an( j handsome sheet and should be in the hands Mainly directed, may be sent by mail at the risk of the Ed- 

Brighton Cattle Market, of every intelligent farmer. When our time will i t0 r and Proprietor. [50-tf.] R. W. HILL. 

BRIGHTON, Feb. 0.—900 Cattle, of all sorts at mar- permit we intend to give it a more extended notice. ____— 

1 ket, and all sold, which were suitable for slaughter. —Sackett’s Harbor Obs. MASS CONVENTION AGAINST THE 


ket, and all sold, which were suitable for slaughter. 

A better feeling prevailed, than for many weeks, with 
an advance in price of from 20 to 25 cents per hundred. 


Working Oxen and Co' 
cicedly so. 

Hides—green, ©5 
Tallow—rough, ©5,50. 


has continued to improve in the character 
contents, and to increase its circulation and 
ularity. We know of no publication more 


5,50. 350 remained unsold. prospectus for the second volume, gives assurance 

Swine—100 at maket. All sold. Prices by the .ot 4, 5 0 he will deserve—what we have no doubt his 


5R At retail, 5 and 6 . 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 5.—At Market 573 Cattle—about 450 
Beeves, and 123 Stores, consisting of working oxen, cows 


an pric^-^arket i Beef^Extra8o!'^f^cwtlf tirstquality partiality for a favorite local agricultural journal 
5,75; second do. 5,25; third do. 4,50; ordinary, ©4. will not lead us to overrate its claim to the willing 

© rwt Tniinw 5.50. nufpftnflcrfl find auDDort of 6 VGrv on© who has alarm 


upward tendency. 

80 cars came over the Fitehburgh Railroad, and 25 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Sheep 
I Horses, Swine aud Fowls. 

The Rural New-Yorker .— 1 This truly valua- 


— Sackett’s Harbor Obs. MASS CONVENTION AGAINST THE 

- NEW SCHOOL LAW, 

Moore’sRural New-Yorker, Rochester. We rp B E undersigned, citizens of Monroe County, believ- 
fmd upon our table the 50th No. of this excellent J_ the New School Law to be unequaUnd unjust in 
Agricultural W’eekly paper. During the year, it its operations, and destructive of the best interests of edu- 
has continued to improve in the character of its cation, and believing, also, that it i?^ hV i„of”»he 
contents, and to increase its circulation and pop- ^enSn si^lar vCs of the 

ularity. We know of no publication more like- )aw |{J meel togeihet in mass eoaventkm at Mmerva 
ly to be cf value and interest to the farming com- Ha( ji n tbe City of Rochester, on Friday, the 14th of 
munity, and to readers generally, and are happy to February, at 11 o’clock, A. M.,to consult upon the best 
note the success of the enterprising publisher. His means of securing the repeal of that obnoxious law. 
prospectus for the second volume, gives amurnnee UU Samuel P Sherwood, 

that he will deserve—what we have no doubt his Samuel Milter, Tunis Brazee, 

paper will receive—still greater encouragement and Leonard Buekland, David Walcott, 

support.— Wayne Sentinel. Hosea Rogers, AdamSherman, 

- Caleb K Hobbie, Luther Bushnell, 

Moore’sRural New-Yorker. —We hope our Jesse Welcher, Andrew Huntington, 

partiality for a favorite local agricultural journal ]°^ n eg 8 ^ a ° n ’ Gideon Thayer. 3 ”* ’ 

will not lead us to overrate its claim to the willing Eiihu Wanzer, Wales M Huntington, 

patronage and support of every one who has a farm John Ayr ault, Charles Douglass, 

or garden to cultivate in Western New York. The Henry Butts, Horace Wheeler. 

Rural New Yorker is published weekly, at the city John McGcnegal, Alvin Foot, 

of Rocheiter, and i, conducted with . practical A,Z°uJZ ' 

ability and oiperience that place, it at once among *“*" D diepi.cn I.o.k. 

the very first Agricultural publications of the day. Nathan Calhoun, Sylvester Parker, 

Though there is no subject that comes within the T) a vid Haywood, Jarvis Lord, 

wide ran> r e of the leading pursuit of our country Nathaniel Hayward, Charles Wheeler, 

that is not properly attended to, the literary and Ebenezer Bowen, AoiirnKFiririrtve”’ 

news department is by no means neglected We 7o°h a MSteele, Abraham Thompsoa, 

have noticed with pleasure the addition of J. H. Roswell Hart, Thomas Tilburn, 

Bixby’s name to the number of associate Editors Peter Brazee. Amos Buekland. 

employed in the different departments of the paper. Chandler Thayer, Wm R McGcnegal 

r»nr readers are familiar witli this gentleman’s con- Ezra W Acer, Strphen Buekland. 


paper will receive—still greater encouragement and 
support.— Wayne Sentinel. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— We hope our 


’ Hides—©5,25 cwt. Tallow 5,50. patronage and support of every one who has a farm 

Stores—Working oxen, ©05, 900115. or garden to cultivate in Western New York. The 

Cows and Calves—©20,32, 40005. Rural New y or ker is published weekly, at the city 

Veariings, © 7 ,10014; two years old, ©14,18026; three of i> oc hester, and is conducted with a practical 

ye 3 ^ep’and Lamto-b,476 at market. Prices, Extra. ©4, ability and experience that places it at once among 
608. By lot ©1,50, 2,25, 2,7503 25. the very first Agricultural publications of the day. 

Swine—retail, 506c. Though there is no subject that comes within the 

Remarks: The market has slightly improved. Extra wi( j e ran ,, e of the leading pursuit of our country 
Cattle are brisk, and the prices of all the qualifies have an ; s not p ro perly. attended to, the literary and 

“ P r“ C om the Fitchburgh Railroad, and 25 over news department is by no means neglected We 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, oaded with Cattle, Sheep have noticed with pleasure the addition ot J. H. 
Horses, Swine aud Fowls. Bixby’s name to the number of associate Editors 

■ ■■■ - l-l-u employed in the different departments of the paper. 

The Rural New-Yorker.— This truly valua- Our readers are familiar with this gentleman’s con- 


I ble and interesting Journal has just entered upon tributions to the coiuim of the Democrat in past _.— --- 

— its second volume. Upon the subjects of Agricul- years. He is well qualified by his fine talents an S 3. V III P'8 Bilik. 

tore and Horticulture, of which it is its principal literary acquisitions to give increased value and - pottattv SAVINGS INSTITU- 

deeicn to treat, it. matter original and ocSoted, i. tenet to the column, of any paper to which he de- T» 

uniformly sound, useful and instructive, and con- votes them .—Aiagara Dem. o’clock, ^ M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 


Dated, Febuary 1st. 1851, 
Mason Cole, 

Samuel Miller, 

Leonard Buekland, 
Hosea Rogers, 

Caleb K Hobbie, 

Jesse Welcher, 

John S Wilson, 

James Lyon 
Eiihu Wanzer, 

John Ayrault, 

Henry Butts, 

John McGcnegal, 
Martin Foot, 

AlbertC Hobbie, 

Abner D Jennings, 
Nathan Calhoun, 
David Haywood, 
Nathaniel Hayward, 
Ebenezer Bowen, 
Volney Acer, 

John M Steele, 

Roswell Hart, 

Peter Brazee, 
Chandler Thayer, 
Ezra W Acer, 

Heman Lusk, 




Savings Bank. 


The Oregonian also contains a highly interest¬ 
ing letter of Gov. Gaines to tho late President Tay- 


To Agents and Others. 

(j’gr' We can supply back numbers from the commence- 


uniformly sound, useful and instructive, and con- I votes them 
tains more of it, than any similar publication in the 
United States. Moreover, it always wears the This ex 
neatest dress and cleanest face, possible, giving it an commencec 
exceedingly healthful and sprightly appearance.— character v 


This excellent weekly agricultural paper has 
commenced its second volume. It has sustained its 
character well through the last year, and we are 
glad to see that it has established an extensive pat- 


Exchange street. 


lor. The territory i, represented ae being in’ e mentof |W„ volume. Agent, onj other, will piece note If Mr. Moore vmenieo a brmeiin. he fJj^Tne which Seme, ito permanency and fu- 

very pro sperous cond.hon. “ *“reiitdTotn .timt a targe, number of thi. worh tn„”n,«f».ne.,Co. Mirror. 

BUS wue c jr _ y regularly delivered to subscribers at our Post . .. 

Oh.!! C__ Talrn V.o T rtT.ra..,nrl 7 - ^ • . Ilf 1 1 HT „«r.r, »,TT> . T NllU. Vmi tV R . TtilS CXCellent 


ShaU Senoea^be Lower«ll per.cn who ha. formed aclub for thi. '““‘ i I iZSZSS. SSg 

This Question is every day becoming one of volume, will be furnished with additional copies at taste o o . • _ ■ second volume. We are glad to see that its merits Theodore B. Hamilton, Nehemiali Osborn, 

ereater importance. A few more such gales as the same rate—provided their subscriptions expire Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, a weekly paper, are appreciated. As a paper for farmers we do no reeman ar EVERARD puCK, President, 

that which occurred on Tuesday of last week, with the club. For instanco—if 10 copies have published at Rochester, New York, is one of the know-of its equal anywhere, lrue Democrat, \ - Frkeman Clark, Treasurer. 

would entirely destroy the road at the foot of the been ordered, the price of one or more in addition best Family and Agricultural Journals in the coun- uet, II.) _ Rochester, June l, 1850. _ ^ 

Lake, and all that lias been done for the protection will be $lj50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct- ® olume“ft hasfi larger subscription list It is got up in folio style, comprising eight pages " WHITNEY’S 

of the Cayuga and .. eneea Canal. The ^ team ed to individua i Sj et hers will be added at $1,25 than f a l| s to the lot of many others of much longer of reading matter, and is one of the neatest sheets flallftiTT nf DaSTieiTeOtVDeS 

Planing Mill of Hastings & Fie d was endangered, directed to one person, we standing, a circulation which alone is evidence of we have seen for many a day. Mr. Moore has Rochester Galleiy 01 Ha^ierreOiypeS 

and considerable private as well as public property each, ana -P > f ’ ...orto — Western World. been connected with the Genesee Parmer, and is a ^ 0 ntaIN8 jKirtraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 

was damaged or destroyed. shall charge only $1 per copy for additions to the ‘ • , gentleman of experience and ability. The Rural cer8 of the Army, and many of our well knowii Ctti- 

Nothing ’will produce the security desired except club. Our friends will oblige us by bearing this in It u a pub i icat ion worthy of the support of tie New-Yorker is edited by an association of gentle- ze n S urn■ 

the level of the Lake be reduced, which involves m i n d, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as public. Besides its being nicely printed, it gives a men, each devoting his tune to ms part cuiar a ern New York. It now occupies three large and commo! 

tho deepening of the canal. We are informed that • i c i uba large amount of matter valuable to to the agricul- partment. It is an interesting family paper, just d - ou3 room3i } n the new and beautiful block lately erected 

tho beach between the road and the water, was * - . turist and horticulturist, together with things of such a one as farmers families will delight to rea . by o en . Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

formerly opacious and lined with beautiful trees. Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in which an intelligent people wish to be informed.- Chardcm (O.) Dem ocrat. 

but owing to obstructions at the outlet, tho Lake is mind that it is not necessary that the papers should Sunbury (Pa.) Gazette. , _ New-Yorker—T his journal being separate and distant from the Reception and Work- 

higher than its natural level, and hence the gradual all be sent to one post office—(except in cases where -- _ rxr , M0< ? R kLv. oviaton.-R one vear but it has at- ing Itooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the dtsa- 

of the water uoon the road and the „o L The Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, N. Y— has only been m existence one year but it has at ^.abie effects of chemicals. . _„ 


Office; it speaks well for the intelligence and good 
taste of our farmers .—Lyons Gazette. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.—T his excellent 
Agricultural and Family paper has commenced its 
second volume. We are glad to see that its merits 
are appreciated. As a paper for farmers we do not 
know of its equal anywhere.—True Democrat, (Jo¬ 
liet, III.) _ 

It is got up in folio style, comprising eight pages 
of reading matter, and is one of the neatest sheets 
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encroachment of the water upon the road and the 40 copie8 or over are ordered to be addressed to one _,. The *^ r ’ "„ 

•I p iL. Tf « rnqttpr whioh T'pniiirps . Tins £iiliTiir£tble paper comes to iis in a new and 

penl of the UmL L is a mt q individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of beautiful dress. It is one of the very best papers 

r° e LGommissinners who will undoubtedly pro- the °P‘ nion that a11 ti,e copies ordered by a club of its kind, well filled with instructive, useful, and 
Canal Commissioners, wlo w ill undoubtedly pro- but this is not reauired — interesting matter. Terms, two dollars a year, 

ceed with promptness m the work, as soon as the should be sent together, but this is not required. _ Boston O’ive Branch 

proper Legislative authority is granted. — Geneva We will send to as many different offioes as may be c * _ ) 

Courier. desired, provided our terms are complied with—and Moorf.’s Rural New-Yorker.—P ublished by 


—Chardon f O.) Democrat. The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scienli- 

1 _ fic maimer, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 

Moore’s Rural NEW-YoRKER.-This journa 1 j^XTthe^^ 2^ 

0 Normal paper hat grLbleeffecUof chmteals. ^ ^ an 
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40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one This a(]mirable paper come8 ' to us in a new and tabled a fine year’s growth. Not many papers have «*^ e 60pyinf apparatus is under the supervision of an 

individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of beautiful dress. It is one of the very best papers reached the same maturity of excellence and cast artist 0 f we u known skill in that very difficult branch of 

the opinion that all the copies ordered by a club of its kind, well filled with instruct^ useful,‘and of shadow in five years thg thm has «i one, Ito 

• • • teresting matter. Terms, two dollars a year, success is well deserved. l ”ealize3 0Ur concep F v r ^‘ y D S|;, statuary, &c It is the aim of the propri- 

sh .—Boston Olive Branch. tion ot a good family paper far more perfectly than type every j iart of his busine38 that attention 
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tho progress ot the Buffalo & Conhocton Valley E ... •„ , lies that comes to this office. It is emphatically 

Railroad, goes forward with alacrity. M. P. Lamp- Yorker to distant friends, they will be accommo- Farmer’s Paper. While it gives, as its name 

son. Esq., of this village, in company with our Di- d ate u* imports, due attention to agricultural interests, it j 

rectors of the road, went to New York a week or {p~p Competitors for our Premiums must adhere neglects not the grace of literature, the skill of sci- 
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roa[b _ Be Roy Courier. books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the 
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nnv nthpr MR™, or to semi the New- of the lines, is one of the prettiest and best Week Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic Economy, Edu- 
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imports, due attention to agricultural interests, it he is sustained by a class of correspondents who Buff alo streets, over Sage &. Brother’s Book- 

neglects not the grace of literature, the skill of sci- have profited largely by science and experience. store, ? < *b® i * er I ;J*’ . riil . &c 

ence, the spice of miscellany, or the fresh budget The Rural New-Yorker is a weekly journal; and JiBSS^ bindtaSo\d ifooks retound'! 

of news. We like it—we read it—which is saying though >t gives duo prommence to agricultura m - bound ru , ed tQ aay pattern,’and bound to order-, 

more than we can say in behalf of all papers that ters, it also furnishes a larger and choicer y p ublic atu j private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 

pay us a visit. Read the following from its pros- reading than does the great majority ot journo s p ac j ca g eg containing directions for binding, punctually at- 
pectus and, if so inclined, send vour names and claiming to be news-papers. ^ tended to. „rt» M 
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, * while the funds last.— (Js/iawa ( C. W.) Reformer. 
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And turning towards Antoine— 

“ Well, what now’! what do you want?” 
said he, in a brutal tone. 

“ Excuse me, Admiral,” said he, retiring, 
and awkwardly bowing and scraping his 
foot, “ I will return at a later moment.” 

“ No, speak, seeing you have got here,” 
said M. Rabau. “You are from the notary 
ofYalogues?” 

“Yes, Admiral.” 

“ And you bring me a letttft 1 ?” 

“ Here it is.” 

The old sailor seized it with eagerness. 

“Pardieu! I am anxious to know if he 
has concluded that affair of the little woods,” 
he grumbled—“ I shan’t be ea&y until the 
bill of sale is signed.” 

He opened the letter, which he ran thro’ 
rapidly. 

“How is this; nothing ?” said he, on reach¬ 
ing the signature. 

“ The rascal! he has forgotten all about 
it:—these notaries are all alike—didn’t he 
give you any message ?” 

“ No, Admiral.” 

“ Have you no other letter?” 


“ It is that, then, that covered you with 
ice and snow ?” replied M. Rabau, in a 
milder tone; “ and why did you want to 
risk breaking your neck for that dog ?” 

“Because he was suffering, Monsieur 
Admiral,” said Antoine. 

“ And what are you going to do with it 
now ?” 

“ I know its mistress.” 

“ Ah, I see; you expect to be rewarded.” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur Admiral—she is 
a poor woman; but I shall be none the less 
rewarded for my trouble.” 


WHY ART THOU. DEJECTED * 


DOCTOR AMESBURY. 


“Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt: 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.’ 


BY HEKRY R. JACKSON. 


If the morn of life with sorrow 
Gloom and tempest be o’ercast. 

Whence shall age its sunlight borrow 
From the future or the past 1 

Life’s Sahara, to the rover, 

Day By day becomes more drear; 

Sun andsimoom burning over, 

Leave not an oasis near. 

Then how hapless should’st thou, thirsting, 
Seek some fount once bubbling high; 

Feel thy bosom parched and bursting, 
Find_its cooling waters dry. 

Dig then in thy spirit ever, 

Like the Arab in the waste. 

Wells that shall deceive thee never. 

Ever freshening to the taste! 

From life’s dusty struggle think not 
They are wisest who turn back; 

Shrink, oh! from the contest shrink not— 
Onward, onward lies thy track ! 

Not the sleeper, not the sigher 
Fills his destiny on earth; 

Let thy aim be nobler, higher, 

If for suffering, yet for worth! 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

enigma. 


“ W el], then, I’ll tell you. One day I 
| met the Doctor over at Simpkin’s store, buy¬ 
ing groceries. It was awful cold. I felt a 
little hoarse, and my tongue was somewhat 
furry; so says I, 

“ ‘My bead feels a little acheish like; what 
do you think I’d better do ?’ 

“ Says lie, ‘friend S., the best tiling you 
can do, is to go straight liome and soak your 
feet and take a sweat, cause if you don’t 
you might have a fever.’ 

“ Says I, * doctor, I was just thinl 
sweat would do me good, and now I 
I’ll do it.’ 


My 31, 9, 29, 6, 20, 30 was a celebrated sailor. 

My 3, 19, 32, 23, 9, 6 was a place famed for its 
roses. 

My 17, 22, 14, 27, 6, 19, 14, 1, 2S, 18 was a cele 
brated Quaker. 

My 24, 27,1, 1, 19, 21, 6 was a heathen God. 

My 34, 27, 14, 22 is a useful article, an animal sub¬ 
stance, and a measure. 

My 2/, 6, 24, 23, 18, 26, 32, 18 is a mineral. 

My 12, 27, 7, 2, 30 is a badge of authority. 

My 15, 10, 27, 22, is a kind of wood. 

My 2, 11, 5, 26, 8 is an amphibious animal. 


The Admiral regarded him attentively. 

“ Ah, all! that’s your reason,” said he, 
in a softened voice; “ what’s your name ?” 

“Antoine Mery.” 

“In truth, the very name I saw in the 
letter of M. Rovere; and you wished to have 
the farm of the Little Apple Orchard?” 

“ It was the highest of my ambition,” 
said Antoine, with a sigh; “ there I could 
have raised my three children.” 

“You have three children? What a 
misfortune.” 

“A misfortune!” said the astonished peas¬ 
ant; “excuse me, Admiral, they are all in 
good health.” 

“ Granted—but you have to feed them ?” 

“ Certainly, arid that’s an encouragement 
to work; if I could only get a farm, they 
should want for nothing; "but as Monsieur 
Admiral said a few moments since, it re- j 
quires something more than strong arms for 
that:” 

“ It seems to me, though, that is the prin¬ 
cipal thing,” replied M. Rabau. 

“ What! when you can give no other se- 


guess 

^ “ So, home I went, and drank a bowlful 
of tansey tea, and if I didn’t sweat like a 
beaver, it’s no matter. The next morning 
my head was as clear as a bell, and I was 
well again. 

“Well, a day or two afterwards I met 
the doctor, and says he, 

“ ‘ Neighbor S., I have a small bill against 
you.’ 

“ I looked at him, and says I, «A bill,’ 
and says be, 

“ ‘ \ es, a bill for advice you know, at 
Simpkin’s store the other day.’ 

“What do you think he charged me? 
why one dollar for telling me to go home 
and take a sweat. 

“‘Well, doctor,’ says I (because I would 
not appear small, you know,) ‘its all right, 
and I’ll bear it in mind.’ 

“Well, a few days after, the doctor was 
passing by my door iritis chaise, and some¬ 
how or other, one of the wheels got a lit¬ 
tle loose; so says I, ‘ doctor, if you don’t 
drive that linch pin in an inch, the wheel 
might come off’ 

" Says he, ‘ I thank you,’ and he drove 
in the pin. Well, I went into the house 
and just made a charge of it When I met 
him again I presented him the bill. 

“ ‘Halloa! what on earth is that ?’ said he. 

“ ‘ Why, that’s for advice.’ 

“‘Advice for what?’ says he. 

“ ‘ Why, for driving in your wheel pin; 
and I have just charged you ten shillings.’ 

“‘Well,’ says he, ‘the difference be¬ 
tween your bill and mine is just twenty-five 
cents.’ 

“ ‘ That’s all you owe me,’ says I. 

“ ‘Well, I’ll bear it in mind,’ says he. 

“ But the doctor is as tight as a candle 
mould, and I guess he’s able to bear it in 


“ None.” 

“ And I put no faith in him,” said be 
“ I should have attended to the business my¬ 
self. I will do it—y( 
see the baron myself. 

Louis.” 


There is a little simple truth— 
Dispute it, ye who can— 

’Tis not old age, or lively youth, 
But kind that makes the mar.. 

This is a happy truth to view, 
The happiest of the clan 
Of those which to us are not new, 
’Tis mind that makes the man. 


Order my carriage. 
The servant left the apartment, 
and the Admiral paced the room with hur¬ 
ried steps, and continued his complaints 
against the notary. 

The embarrassment of Antoine Mery be¬ 
came extreme. He twirled bis hat, and did 
not know whether to retire or remain, when 
the eyes of M. Rabau lighted on him. 

“Eh, well! and this one too!” said the 
old sailor, “ where does he come from to 
thaw thus ?” 

The peasant looked at his feet and per- 

I ceived with astonishment, that the snow 
which had stuck to him when descending to 
the rescue of Brisquet, was melting in the 
warm atmosphere of the room, and had 
formed a pool of water on the magnificent 
carpet which Covered the floor. He longed 
to be away—but the mischief was done. 

“ May the fire burn you!” cried the Ad¬ 
miral. “ What did you come here for ? 
what do you want ?” 

“ I beg pardon, Admiral,” said the dis¬ 
concerted Antoine. “I came—I wish_ 

that is—I would speak to you about the 


safety of t3ie 
Clara. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 2, 16, 14, 7, 19, 20, 15 is a lake in N. America, 
-My 1<, 4, 21, 4, 10, 7 is a county in New York. 

My 9, 15, 16, 22 is a range of mountains in Africa. 
My I'L 14, 21, 7, 10 is a river in Virginia. 

My 3, 15, 10, 2, 14, 19, 7 is an island in the Ara¬ 
bian Sea. 

My 16, 7, 18, 11, 4, 5 is a city in Italy. 

My 13, 8, 7, 21, 9, 11,12, 16 is a county in Georgia. 
My 11, 7, 23, 23, 7 is a city in Thibet. 

My whole is the name of an agent for the New- 
Yorkcr and his place of residence. w. r, c. 
ILF Answer next week. 


A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 


A TALE OF FRANCE 

A deep snow covered the ground, the 
wind whistled through the bare and leaf¬ 
less trees, and even at mid-day the country 
looked gloomy and desolate. 

A lone foot traveler was journeying on the 

highroad between Yalogues and Brienbec. 
He was a young peasant, whose open and 
frank countenance pleased at the first glance. 
The Sunday suit which he wore gave evi¬ 
dence that he was not out for labor, but for 
some visit to the neighborhood. 

Antoine Mery was in fact, going to the 
chateau of M. de Rabau, one of whose farms 
was about becoming vacant, and which An¬ 
toine was 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 


I am a word of letters three 
The*second first and last of me, 

Denote that I exist or be. 

Without me wisdom ne’er w-as gained, 
And seldom wealth or power attained, 
Or cities reared, or lofty dome,— 

Yet some without me blindly roam. 
The sportsman “ takes” me in the field, 
The soldier when his sword he wields, 
And many men I lead to fame. 

Now guessing reader, what’s my name. 
Claymount Farm, Jan. 1851. 

[Cr Answer next week. 


desirous of leasing. But the ap¬ 
plicants were so numerous that he had no 
hope of succeeding without the kind rep¬ 
resentations of Master Rovere, the notary of 
Valogues, who had given him a letter to the 
proprietor. 

Through this recommendation, Antoine 
was deserving of consideration; for, if his j 
capital was but small, the want of it was I 
well supplied by zeal, intelligence and pro- j 


PHONOGRAPHIC PUZZLE. 


He redit arybond 
Smenk nowyen ot, 
Whow ould bef reem 
Ust bo ilth emsel 
Vest he irpot 
CP Answer next week. 


Carlyle. 


wnai sue cieems tne inevitable consequences 
of the important contemplated improvement 
in the varieties of poultry. She thinks if 
the new style of eggs prevail, it will be 
death to the cook books. All the concen¬ 
trated wisdom of house-wives, from Mrs. 
Eve to Miss Leslie, inclusive, must be lost; 
for eggs in cookery are like an established 
currency in business, the old value banished, 
a new one must be learned. 

As for Thanksgiving and Christmas, as a 
nation we have made the quantity of turkey 
and chicken pie devoured, the test of our 
grateful emotions—clean turkey bones be¬ 
ing the quicksilver in the thermometer of 
our gratitude. If the turkeys are bigger it 
becomes a serious question. Have we got 
to eat more ? and are we to see no longer 


PROBLEM. 


“ Why, Admiral ?” 

“ And that I won’t thus take the first 
that comes along, without knowing any 
thing of his capacity or reputation.” 

“ Oh, it was on that account that M. Ro¬ 
vere gave me this letter of recommendation,” 
said Antoine. 

“ Oh, yes, to he sure, a letter of recom¬ 
mendation ! why that is easily obtained as a 
passport,” grumbled the Admiral. 

“ Oh, M. Rovere is very particular about 
such things,” said Antoine. 

“Yes, because he had recommended you,” 
said the Admiral. 

The peasant blushed. 

“ The Admiral has not read the letter,” 
said he. 

“ Mon Dieu. I know beforehand what 


A person has an income. He gives 5 per cent. 
- the poor. 2b per cent, of the remainder to his 
lations—and has $ 1140 left. What is his income? 
(CP Answer next week- 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C., IN NO. 56. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma.—S heldrake. 
Seneca County, N. Y. 

Answer to Historical Enigma.—F ranklin Mil¬ 
ler, Lodi, Seneca County, N. Y. ^ 

Answer to Grammatical Enigma.— Content, 
ment. 


as it was her sole companion. To be satis¬ 
fied that he was right, he called “Brisquet;” 
the little animal wagged Iris tail and re¬ 
doubled his cries. Antoine no longer 
doubted, and looking around him he saw a 
sort of tortuous pathway by which a descent 
could be made to the bottom of the ravine, 
and he then hazarded an attempt, not with¬ 
out some risk, as the pathway was precipi¬ 
tous and the frost had made it slippery.— 
Three or four times his footing gave way, 
and he rolled into the snow; but at Ieno-th 
he arrived near Brisquet, who had no doubt 
fallen into the ravine, as two of his feet were 
wounded, and he was almost numbed with 
the cold. 

Antoine took him in one arm, re-ascend¬ 
ed by the aid of the other, and continued 
his route to the chateau of Rabau. 

This gentleman, who had been many 
years in the navy, where he reached the 
rank of Vice Admiral, had resided in the 
country but a few months, notwithstanding 
which he was already notorious for his irru 
table and crabbed disposition. His benevo¬ 
lence even, was enveloped with so much 
roughness that he became at last quite un¬ 
approachable, and the better qualities of his 
heart became, so to say’-, annihilated by the 
faults Gf his character. 

Antoine, who knew him by reputation, 
took care to leave Brisquet in an attic cham¬ 
ber, and to have himself announced as com- j 
ing from Master Rovere. The servant, after ] 
a long absence, returned, opened the admi¬ 
ral’s door, and made a sign to the peasant! 1 
to enter. But Antoine stopped at the ; 
threshold on hearing the voice of Rabau, ’ 
complaining of being interrupted. ’ ^ 

“May the fire bum him!” said the old i 
sailor. “ One cannot breakfast in peace.” c 
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“ of course he says you are young ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Well, then, I prefer an old farmer, one 
who has had experience. He adds that you 
are poor ?” 

“It is true.” 

“ I had rather have a rich, lazy r rogue, 
who could give me good security. The rent 
is always safer when secured on goods than 
. on conscience.” 

“Eh, Monsieur Admiral, have you found 
a rich farmer who wants it?” said Antoine, 
with anxiety. 

“Yes,” said the sailor, “old Paturot has 
made offers for it—I shall accept them.” 

Mery said nothing, notwithstanding his 
cruel disappointment; he was not the man 
to persist after such a declaration; he ex¬ 
pressed his regret in a few words, opened 
the parlor door and walked into the ante¬ 
chamber. 

He was on the point of leaving, when a 
plaintive moaning met his ear. He return- 


do of mutton—a breast of duck as we do a 
beef stake—and to roast a pigeon as we now 
do a pig ? 

One thing more and we have done— 
The committee “flatter themselves that they 
have begun this new era in poultry life.” 
They point to their Shanghais and Dork¬ 
ings, and bid us not despise the day of 
small things! In the name of all the cooks 
in Christendom, we implore them to set 
bounds, over which their ambition shall not 
leap, and fix limits beyond which they 
pledge themselves not to pass. When tur¬ 
keys are as big as elephants, eggs the size 
of pumpkins, and children are in danger of 
being run over by a loose ben, then we en¬ 
treat them to pause and consider whether 
it be not enougli! 


nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year —©1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for @5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for ©10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ©15; Twenty Copies 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals, 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
©40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at the same rates. 

Ah moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
Hie pai>er, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of ah professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
Obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. • 
t-W' Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 


Luckily there are above forty thousand 
pulpits in the land; and where so much can 
be delivered orally, and weekly, and at no 
cost, it is a great saving of very much that 
would otherwise most certainly appear in 
type, to the injury gf a great deal of paper, 
and to the injury perhaps, of the character 
for good sense and discretion of very many 
a writer.— Hunts’s Magazine. 


[ A good lot of Don’ts.— Fitzgerald’s 
! City Item gives its readers the benefit of 
the following:—“Don’t get tipsy; don’t 
swear; don’t patronize tobacco; don’t get 
into debt; don’t quarrel with your friends; 
don’t fancy yourself the nicest or the hand¬ 
somest man in Christendom; don’t despise 
the poor; don’t condemn any one unheard; 
don’t strike a man who is beyond your 
reach; now don’t” 

There is another very important don’t, 
which should by all means be added; don’t 
forget to pay for your paper—in advance. ' 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number cf appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of ©I per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, .Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


A political orator wittily compared our 
party promises to western roads, which 
opened stately enough, with planted trees 
on either side to tempt the traveller, but 
soon became narrower and narrower, and 
ended in a squirrel t .*ack, and ran up a tree. 
So does culture with us; it ends in head¬ 
ache. —Enter son. 


This number of the Rural Nrw-Yorker will be 
sent to many farmers and others who are not subscribers, 
in the belief that its objects and character will meet their 
approval. We respectfully ask all who thus receive the pa¬ 
per, to lend their kind offices toward giving it a general in¬ 
troduction in their respective localities. We print several 
thousand extra copies, and can therefore supply the first 
number to all who desire to commence with the year and 
volume. 


Discontent is a sci that is its own pun¬ 
ishment, and makes men torment them 
selves. 
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__ 

THE SMITHFIELD FAIR AND CATTLE SHOW. 

London, January, 1851. 

D. D. T. Moore, Esq., — Dear Sir: In 
my last letter I proposed to give you some 
account of the Annual Fair and Cattle Show 
of the “ Smithfield Club,” which I think 
may be, in some respects, both useful and 
amusing, to many of your readers. This 
Fair was held on the 10th, 11th and 12th 
of December, at the Bazaar, in Baker st., 
London. This is an elegant and commodi¬ 
ous building, fitted up with every conven¬ 
ience for exhibiting such animals and articles 
as are presented for inspection; clean, airy 
and well lighted, and divided into different 
apartments, so that each class has its proper 
place to appear to advantage, and without 
confusion or inconvenience to spectators. 

On the first day there was a very fine 
display of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, of 
various breeds and qualities. The cattle 
were mostly Devon, Durham, and Here- 
fords, with a few curly-haired Welcli oxen and 
milch cows. They were of course designed 
for the market, and were valued at from 
$90 to $400, each. They excelled in size 
and beauty any large lot of cattle I have 
ever seen,—having been curried, groomed, 
and even trained, until they were equal in 
smoothness of skin and docility of disposi¬ 
tion to most of our first rate horses. 

There were also many fine hogs and 
sheep of such varieties as were exhibited at 
the Smithfield Market the week before, and 
to which I alluded in my last letter.— 
Among the successful competitors for prizes 
was Prince Albert, who took a premium on 
an ox and a litter of pigs,—although they 
were not the first on the list. During the 
exhibition, several artists were on the ground, 
painting in oil, the portraits of such animals 
as the owners prized most highly, or those 
which took prizes. 

There were exhibited a large number of 
agricultural implements, some of which were 
of very good patterns and fine workmanship, 
while others were heavy, unwieldly and 
clumsy. One thing worthy of remark was 
the fact that many which have been in use 
for many years in England, are now just 
being patented in the United States, and 
supposed to be new inventions. The patent 
two wheeled plow, I have seen both in Eng¬ 
land and France, and have been informed 
it has been in use many years. I noticed 
among hundreds of articles, only two worthy 
of special remark, viz., glass milk pans and 
other dairy furniture, and a new machine 
for making hollow bricks and tiles and pipes 
for draining. The bricks made by this ma¬ 
chine are perforated longitudinally by a 
square opening in the centre from one to 
two inches in diameter, so that they are laid 
in the wall in such manner as to allow of a 
free circulation of air; they have also the 


advantage of being lighter, quicker burnt, 
and requiring less material than solid bricks. 

A large quantity of all the vegetables of 
the season were exhibited. Among these 
were some superior specimens of roots, and 
the cabbage family; among the latter, a va¬ 
riety not commonly grown in America, call¬ 
ed “ Brussels budsthese are small, solid 
heads of cabbage, about the size of butter¬ 
nuts, and when boiled very tender and finely 
flavored. Only five or six varieties of the 
potato were exhibited. Among these was 
a long white potato labelled “ American,” 
and one labelled the “ Snake potato;” the 
latter was a black skinned root, about an 
inch in diameter and 10 to 12 inches in length, 
and so coiled and contorted as tomake it ap¬ 
pear quite as repulsive as its name would indi¬ 
cate. The balance were round white varie¬ 
ties and pink eyes,—the round ones when 
cooked are peculiarly excellent. Many va¬ 
rieties of beans and peas, and one hundred 
varieties of wheat, were exhibited; of the 
latter, some specimens were very fine while 
others were quite inferior. Barley and hops 
were also exhibited in large quantities, and 
received the degree of attention due to them 
as constituting the basis of one of the first 
necessaries of an Englishman’s existence, 
viz., malt liquor. 

The dairy was also largely represented, 
—the department devoted to cheese, fully 
sustained the reputation which it has long 
enjoyed abroad. The Cheshire cheese is, 
in reality, rich and deliciously flavored, be¬ 
yond the conception of one who lias never 
tasted it; this is owing partly to the skill 
employed in its manufacture, and partly to 
the food of tiie cows, being composed of 
sweet nutricious roots, and the rich tender 
pasture which a mild moist climate produces. 
The butter, however, is far inferior to that 
made by our best dairymen in New York; 
it is adhesive, tasteless, too fresh, and nearly 
all more or less tainted: this latter quality 
is attributed to the season of the year,—but 
a dairy conducted on scientific principles, 
ought to produce butter which will keep 
through a winter, and if necessary, through 
one or more whole years. But whatever 
the explanation may be, I have not seen or 
tasted a particle of good butter its yet, in 
England or France. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On the evening of the last day of the 
Fair, I attended a lecture before the “Smith- 
field Club,” by Prof. Calvert, on the Grow¬ 
ing and Manufacture of Flax and Cotton: 
Hon. Milner Gibson, M. P., presiding. The 
Professor alluded to the perfection in which 
some fabrics of flax were manufactured by 
the ancients;—he also described three va¬ 
rieties and detailed a process for rotting the 
stalk in a much shorter time than is required 
by the usual mode, and without injury to 
the bark, or part used for linen: thirty-six 
different processes were described which 
are used in the bleaching of linen. A brief 
description was given of China grass, and 
another species from the Cape of Good 
Hope, which were proposed to be worked 
into the same fabrics as are produced from 
flax. Diagrams were exhibited illustrating 
the difference between the fibres of cotton 
and those of linen, as seen under the mi¬ 
croscope ; the principal points of difference 
are that the cotton fibres are knotted at in¬ 
tervals, or are in sections with joints between 
them,—while the linen fibres are continu¬ 
ous, and much smoother, longer mid stronger 
than the cotton. The lecturer discussed to 
some extent the manufacture of cotton, and 
described ten different processes for bleach¬ 
ing and coloring the yarn and cloth. 

At the close of the lecture, several mem¬ 
bers spoke upon the various topics discussed. 


Most of them opposed the use of chemical 
processes in rotting flax, and the bleaching 
and dying of linen and cotton fabrics, on the 
ground that they were injurious and more 
expensive than the “ natural,” or old 
methods. Mr. Donald, oae of the largest 
manufactures in Ireland, exhibited speci¬ 
mens of bleached flax, and linen fabrics, 
among which were some beautiful pieces of 
colored linen velvet, equal in softness and 
lustre to silk. 

He opposed, chemical processes for the 
reasons mentioned by other gentlemen, and 
the additional one that it deprived a large 
number of women and children of the labor 
which they now perform in rotting the flax> 
and cleaning and bleaching the linen, <fec. 
The general opinion of the Society was, 
that flax and hemp might, and ought to be 
more extensively cultivated for manufacture 
than heretofore,—they being both natural 
to the soil of Great Britain. By this means, 
linen goods, which for most purposes are 
better than cotton, would become cheaper 
than at present,—more laborers would be 
employed and the dependance of Britain on 
foreign countries for cotton much lessened. 
This philosophy appeared sound enough in 
some respec ts, but in others it appears to me 
fallacious. Whether British policy, labor 
or machinery, will ever diminish her depen¬ 
dance on foreign powers may be doubted by 
any one who has been acquainted with 
either by personal observation.* 

The week following I attended another 
lecture before the Society of Arts, at their 
hall, by Mr. Adams, Civil Engineer, on the 
subject of steam and railways. Charles 
Dickens, Esq., (Boz,) presided. The lec¬ 
turer gave a history of steam and steam 
navigation and engines, and thought steam 
might be applied much more extensively 
than now; he alluded to the attempts at 
steam plowing, threshing and propelling of 
common wagons, and thought they would 
ultimately be successful. Mr. Adams al¬ 
luded several times in favorable terms to 
American enterpise and ingenuity. Some 
discussion followed the lecture and the 
meeting adjourned. 

This Society is a model institution; it is 
composed of practical engineers, manufac¬ 
turers, chemists, agriculturists and men of 
science and literary attainments. It has a 
fine gallery of paintings, a museum contain¬ 
ing specimens of agricultural products, do¬ 
mestic manufactures, models of machinery, 
useful minerals, diagrams, drawings, medals, 
(fee., <fec., together with a fine library and 
hall for lectures. Among the objects worthy 
of notice were some specimens of wire ropes 
and cables, —an electrical clock, a perfect 
time piece and a beautiful piece of mechan¬ 
ism—and an instrument called “ autophia,” 
of the organ species. This instrument is 
capable of playing any tune set forit without 
the keys being fingered. Perforated sheets 
of binders board with the perforations ar¬ 
ranged to correspond with the note of the 
music, are laid in the place where the fin¬ 
ger board is usually placed, and these pass¬ 
ing round a cylinder having pedals com¬ 
municating with each key, bring out each 
note perfectly, both in sound and time. It 
is necessary only to hare the notes of each 
tune to be played represented by the perfor¬ 
ations in the board, and then both note 
books and organist may be dispensed with, 
—a small boy is only required to blow the 
instrument and replace the sheets at the end 
of the tune. 

[Conclusion of this letter next week.'] 

Note. —We regret to state that the previous let¬ 
ter, to which our correspondent refers, has not been 
received. It was probably in the mail sent by the 
steamer Atlantic, which vessel met with an acci¬ 
dent, and was obliged to return. Should the letter 
come to hand, it will bo given hereafter.—E d. 


WIRE FENCE—NOT ABANDONED YET, 

NUMBER V. 

An article appeared in No. 11, volume 1, 
of the Rural New-Yorkfr, in which the 
writer reviewed somewhat severely Wire 
Fences , and gave in detail the expense of 
building “ the best plain board fence in the 
world.” He made the cost amount to $1,25 
a rod, and argues that “ while lumber and 
labor are at their present prices, there is no 
saving in making wire fences, so far as ex¬ 
pense is concerned, and ventures a prophe¬ 
cy, that twenty years wear will tell the sto¬ 
ry in favor of board fences.” 

I have no disposition to controvert this 
writer’s opinion, that such a board fence as 
he there describes is better than a wire 
fence; but would simply ask, how long 
red cedar posts and fence boards could be 
purchased at the prices he names—provi¬ 
ded that all who need new fence within 20 
years should apply to the lumber yards in 
your city ? I venture the assertion that all 
the fencing stuff ever sold in Rochester 
would not suffice for the repairs necessary 
the present year. I have no disposition to 
persuade those who live in the vicinity of 
•cedar swamps and saw mills to build wire 
fences. The question is, what material is 
to be used where rails and boards can no 
longer be had. This time is even now 
come, in many sections of our county. The 
choice is not between “ the best plain board 
fence in the world ” and wire fence—hut 
between wire fences and ditches, or hedges* 
or no fence at all. 

This writer also says—“ there is one point 
about which we anticipate some difficulty 
which we have not heard mentioned. Iron 
expands from 32 (the freezing point,) to 90> 
half the way to boiling (a heat not uncom¬ 
mon in the sun,) about the 16,000th part of 
its length, or about one eighth of an inch 
to the rod—making an expansion of 2-) 
inches in 20 rods of fence, if put up at the 
freezing point, and an equal contraction if 
put up at ninety, which, if the extreme 
posts did not give, would break the wire, 
unless there was slack enough to compen¬ 
sate for the shrinkage.” 

These are philosophical facts, and I have 
no doubt are truly stated. I have found 
the falling of the temperature in a few 
hours to sensibly affect my fence. I put 
up a large wire (No. 5) as a railing to a 
side walk twenty rods in length, and strain¬ 
ed it in the middle of a warm day. Be¬ 
fore night a dark cloud arose in the west, 
and a cold wind passed by. While at 
work, a few rods from the fence, I was 
startled by a sound which I supposed to be 
a heavy gun at a distance. Observing this 
wire to vibrate I found that the noise pro¬ 
ceeded from the slipping of the wire where 
it was lapped together. I learned from this 
that wires should be strained in a cool day, 
and when the thermometer is up to 90, and 
all nature is relaxed and prostrate by ex¬ 
cessive heat, this fence looks as flimsy as 
the laborer feels under its influence. I ap¬ 
prehend but little difficulty will ever arise 
from this cause although it is well that ev¬ 
ery builder understands the amount of this 
contraction and expansion. Large wire 
cannot well be strained, as I have hereto¬ 
fore described, because there is danger of 
breaking the wire by bending it so short 
I have used a screw for this purpose, ar¬ 
ranged in the same manner as in straining 
common wood saws. 

A writer in the Cultivator Almanac used 
common bed screws for straining, when the 
fence was two thirds of a mile in one pan- 
nel. A ring was welded to the screw, to 
fasten the wires to. The wires, were, how¬ 
ever, first strained and fastened to each post 


by staples. I have used a screw much in 
the same way, but did not like the opera¬ 
tion. The strain is too great for the thread, 
and it would tear off. Besides, the process 
is quite too slow,—I can strain a dozen 
wires with a windlass where I can one 
with a screw. Yours, <fec. 

Myron Adams. 

Ea*rt Bloomfield, January 31, 1851. 

MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

WHAT IS THE BEST FOOD FOR BREEDING EWES ? 

Would corn and cob meal, and carrots, half of 
each, be such food as ewes before and after lamb¬ 
ing should be fed on for a supply of milk? If not 
what would hp best for them ? 

Are mangel wurtzels as profitable a crop as car¬ 
rots, to feed to sheep, all things considered ? 

A reply to these inquiries will oblige one if not 
more of your numerous readers. 

Yours, &c., j. j. c. 

Ellington, Chautauque Co., Jan. 27, 1851. 

[One of our contributors, who has had large ex¬ 
perience in sheep husbandry, has kindly furnished 
us the following reply to the above inquiries.—E d. 
R. N. Y.] 

I do not consider Indian eorn a desirable 
grain for feeding ewes with reference to 
producing a supply of milk. It is a strong 
and heating grain, and will produce founder, 
will induce a fever, sooner than any other 
grain, if fed out liberally. It has no ten¬ 
dency to increase lacteal secretions, but its 
influence would be to dry them up. For 
the purpose of keeping store sheep in heart, 
and of recruiting a flock in low flesh, no 
grain is so good as corn if prudently fed, 
that is, regularly, and in very small quan¬ 
tities to each sheep. I greatly approve of 
grinding the corn and cob together. There 
is some value in the cob, and the use of 
corn in this way, is much safer than when 
not thus ground. 

What would be the effect of intermixing 
the meal with carrots, I cannot, from any 
experience, suggest If the meal and the 
carrot should be combined, the meal in 
small quantities with the view of keeping 
the sheep in condition, and the carrot in 
larger proportion to produce a flow of milk, 
I think it might do well. I have cultivated 
mangel wurtzel and carrots for large stock, 
but not for sheep. 

I consider the carrot a more valuable root 
than the mangel wurtzel, and should esteem 
it preferable to the beetj in producing a 
flow of milk. But I think the same around 

D 

and same tillage will produce a larger pro¬ 
duct of the beet, than of the carrot In my 
own experience, the beet has attained the 
largest size. Which would be the most prof¬ 
itable crop to feed to ewes, all things con¬ 
sidered, it might be difficult to decide. If 
the circumstances of the soil and culture 
were such, as to ensure a great yield, I 
should prefer risking the carrot, for I con¬ 
sider it the richest and most nutritious root 
No grain I have ever fed to breeding 
ewes, has been so available in producing a 
flow of milk,, as good shorts from wheat— 
They induce no febrile action, are nutri¬ 
tious, and seem to exert a specific influence 
in producing milk. One bushel to a flock 
of 30 ewes, fed twice a day, say morning 
and evening, would be about two quarts 
each per day. Shorts of good quality 
should weigh 15 or 18 lbs. to the bushel. 
This affords about 1 lb. to each ewe per 
day, and I have found it sufficient, and to 
produce satisfactory results. But it may be 
objected, that this practice would involve 
an outlay of cash, to pay the miller’s bill; 
and that the farmer should contrive to sus¬ 
tain his flock within his own resources.— 
This is true. In planning a disbursement, 
the farmer should at the same time devise 
the means to meet the disbursement. And 
bow shall it be done ? In my own case, I 
have raised annually a crop of barley, for 
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REMARKABLE YIELD. 


the specific purpose of sustaining my ewes 
in the winter, with feed suited to their cir¬ 
cumstances and necessities. One acre of 
barley on good soil, well tilled, produced 30 
bushels. (I have had it largely exceed this 
amount) This, at 60 cents per bushel, 
(and I have often obtained 75,) produced 
$18. This sum purchased 300 bushels of 
shorts at 6i cents per bushel, weighing 15 
to 16 lbs. per bushel. From the first of 
December to the last of April is 150 days, 
and at two bushels per day just consumed 
the 300 bushels. Of course, one acre of 
barley furnished an ample supply of grain 
for 30 ewes for five months; and three acres 
would suffice for 100 ewes. As to the 
amount of labor, any fanner knows what it 
is. Barley requires a wheat soil—not low 
wetland. Plowed late in the fall, and sow¬ 
ed in the spring soon as sufficiently dry to 
drag well, and the labor is done; and has 
interfered with no other work. 1 he straw, 
is the most valuable straw produced. It is 
sweet and nutritious, and cattle eat it al¬ 
most as greedily as they do hay. 

Should a small number of ewes, as is 
sometimes the case, happen to yean in the 
winter, and give little or no milk through 
want of green food, the evil can be reme¬ 
died entirely, by converting one mess of the 
shorts daily, into a warm mash. This will 
cost but little labor, when the farmer has a 
cauldron kettle set for farm use. r I he mash 
should be just so thin as to pour easily, and 
constitute a drink. Being as warm as it is 
safe for them to drink, all the evils of filling 
them with cold water will be remedied. II 
the troughs are filled with the mash while 
the sheep are shut up, and all are let out to 
them at once, no one can overreach and de¬ 
fraud his neighbor. It will astonish one to 
see with what eagerness they will consume it 

I have made these suggestions, in answer 
to the inquiry, “What is the best feed for 
breeding ewes, in reference to producing 
milk;” not in the least degree intending to 
disparage the root culture. b. d. 

QUERIES BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 

MkiuiJO Shfep. —Will some one of your corres¬ 
pondents please give us, through the columns of 
the Rural, information regarding tho different kinds 
of Merino Sheep? By givingjn minute description 
of the distinct breeds—in regard to quality and val¬ 
ue of wool—weight of fleece, shape and s*zo of car¬ 
cass,—also the constitution of tho sheep, and the 
expense of Keeping, you will oblige several of your 
patrons, and a Lk Rot Farmer. 

Jfan. 28, 1851. 

The above inquiries involve the experi¬ 
ence and knowledge which a life time de¬ 
voted to a particular branch of business, 
would hardly be sufficient to acquire. Mo- 
rell’8 “Shepherd,” a book that should be 
in the hands of every wool grower, will 
greatly assist our correspondent. The 
Wool Grower, a monthly paper published 
by T. C. Peters at Buffalo, is well worthy 
of his patronage. 

Our millers and other buyers give one and the 
game price for all kinds of winter wheat, and one 
of our largest millers said to mo, he did not care for 
tho quality hut wanted weight. Wo have many 
different varieties; and often some is grown or oth¬ 
erwise damaged, but it sells for the same price as 
the best. Could you give more full quotations; 
and tho usages in prominent markets? What is it 
customary to dock on wheat for being of light 
weight? Kalamazoo. 

If your millers and wheat buyers “do 
not care for the quality and only for the 
weight,” we can only say that they are very 
peculiar in their notions when compared 
with those of this region. Grown and shrunk 
wheat not only are affected in price, but 
thick skinned and dark skinned will not sell 
with the thin, light skinned varieties. From 
5 to 50 per cent is deducted for grown or 
badly shrunk wheat in this market. 

Mr. Editor:—W ill you inform me through the 
columns of the Rural which is the best churn now 
in use for twenty cows,—tho price and where it can 
be obtained ? (a) 

Which is the best kind of early garden poas for 
marketing green? (b) 

What is the best course to take with nn unpro¬ 
ductive orchard whose soil is rich and deep ? (c) 

How can I best destroy ant’s nests ? ( d) 

Cazenovia, N. Y., 1851. John White. 

(o) The best churn as we are advised is 
the revolving paddle Thermometric churn. 
There are doubts expressed as to the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the cream churned iu the 
rapidly operating “Atmospheric” articles, 
lately introduced. The larger size of the 
Thermometer churn, costing $6 or $8, would 
meet the wants of our correspondent’s dairy. 

(b) The best kinds of early peas for mar¬ 
ket are the Early Washington, and Early 
Charlton, and some others of late introduc¬ 
tion at our seed stores. 


(c) We are at a loss to determine the 
cause of the unproductiveness of an orchard 
“ where the soil is rich and deep,” unless 
there is a wet subsoil or the varieties bad, 
especially if it is well and openly trimmed, 
and not set too thickly together. 

(d) We know of no method of destroying 
ant’s nests, except hot water, fire, or break¬ 
ing up and scattering during freezing 
weather. 

ON DRAINING WET LAND.-(No. 1.) 

Friend Moore: —As the main object of 
your Rural New-Yorker, is to enlighten 
and instruct the farmer in his noble calling, 
I have thought if you could enter into the 
subject of under-draining in a manner to 
enlist your readers who hare had experi¬ 
ence, in reclaiming wet lands, so as to pro¬ 
duce good crops of grain of all kinds, to 
communicate the result of their labors, you 
would be sending w r eekly to a large pro¬ 
portion of your readers, information much 
needed at the present time. 

The subject of under-draining is begin¬ 
ning to attract quite an interest in the minds 
of the farmers in many places. And but 
a few have bad sufficient experience to ap¬ 
ply their means in a manner to give the 
best return for a long term of years.— 
Therefore it is important that those who 
have been pioneers in the work should give 
the results of their, labors in a manner to 
instruct others in the good begun improve¬ 
ment Farmers in Western New York, in 
most cases, are wealthy, having a yearly 
surplus over their expenses which they are 
anxious to invest in stocks that pay the best 
dividends, or in buying more land. Some 
are content with seven per cent interest— 
But, farmer, there is a place on your own 
farm, where that surplus would pay thrice 
seven per cent interest, if it was applied, in 
extra crops. Do you enquire where? In 
under-draining that portion of your fields 
where the surface water nearly destroys 
your grain crops. 

Do you still have misgivings as to so 
favorable a result? Then I will state a 
case and we will investigate it for more light 
on the subject Take for instance, that field 
you have in wheat, or the one you design 
for corn, oats, or barley. There is a swale 
across the field—the surface water of the 
field above, and that from higher portions of 
the same, runs off in this swale in very wet 
weather. Such swales are from one to five 
or more rods in width—say in this case it 
will average three, and is fifty-four rods in 
length, making about one acre of land. 

You never get on that swale more than 
about half a crop of spring grain. And if 
May and June are wet, it fails to yield that. 
But how has been your wheat crop? Al¬ 
most an entire failure. The surface water 
and the winter destroys it. 

Now the dryer portion of the field yields 
about twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
or its value in other grain. Give the swale 
credit half the amount—making a differ¬ 
ence of about ten dollars per acre. It will 
take fifty-four rods of drain in that swale at 
a cost of fifty-six cents per rod, making an 
outlay of thirty dollars and twenty-four 
cents, though some build drains for two 
shillings per rod. But I am calculating to 
have the work done in tho best manner- 
As soon as the drain is completed, the swale 
is in good working condition. In the spring, 
it is fit for the plow before the rest of the 
field, and always the easiest to subdue— 
and will produce one third more per acre 
than the rest of the field, having had the 
wash from the uplands. You have never 
been able to tax it heavy with grain crops, 
and therefore the soil is rich in all the ele¬ 
ments to form grain crops. 

Now, friend farmer, I have made an ad¬ 
vance on the outlay of over thirty-three per 
cent interest But reduce it to my first 
statement, twenty-one, and leave the rest to 
pay for securing and marketing the crop — 
and I think my first statement a safe one in 
reclaiming such wet lands. 

— Will those farmers who have reclaim¬ 
ed wet lands give the conculusions they 
have arrived at on the subject and let the 
readers of fhe Rural New-Yorker know 
how near they come to sustaining the posi¬ 
tion I have taken? Alvin Wilcox. 

West Bloomiield, Ontario Co., N. Y., Feb. 1851. 

Tiie Dahlia was discovered in Mexico by 
Humboldt, in 1798, and sent by him to the 
Botanic Garden at Madrid, where it receiv¬ 
ed its name, in honor of the Swedish natural¬ 
ist, DahL 


ANOTHER WORD ON SMALL FARMS. 

There seems to be a notion prevalent 
that no one can make a respectable outset 
in the business of farming, without being the 
possessor of an extensive farm. The erro¬ 
neous idea has been imbibed and carried 
out by many young men to their serious and 
lasting injury. Numerous acres do not ne¬ 
cessarily make a man either a rich or a re¬ 
spectable farmer in any sense, but rather the 
reverse when he has not the requisite means 
to carry out a liberal system of cultivation. 

What is wealth, independence in this 
life ? Is it not an exemption from the cares 
and perplexities, the slavery, which many 
bring upon themselves by their ill-judged 
schemes for the attainment of that same 
independence? All are rich who adapt 
their ends to the means of which they are 
possessors. Certainly is this true of the 
people in a country like ours, where almost 
every desirable luxury may be obtained 
from a few well cultivated acres. 

He, therefore, who to gratify a false and 
pernicious desire to be esteemed rich, or, 
with the hope of really becoming so, plunges 
into debt far beyond his means, may, in so 
far as his claim to wisdom avails, be rank, 
ed with the gambler who stakes his all on 
the chance of a single card. For it would 
seem that nothing short of a gambling 
spirit could induce a man with means barely 
sufficient to pay for 20 or 25 acres, to pur¬ 
chase a farm of one or two hundred—in nine 
cases out of ten, ensuring to himself poverty, 
and sterility to the soil he essays to culti¬ 
vate. “ I tell you what it is Squire”—says 
that quaint, yet excellent writer, Samuel 
Slick, —“the banc of our country is too 
much land; they run over more ground 
than they can cultivate—and crop the land 
year after year without manure, till it is no 
wonder that it’s run out It is astonishing 
to see folks go on after this fashion, and it 
won’t be long before they’ll rue it them¬ 
selves. The truth is, they don’t know what’s 
best for ’em, or instead of runnin’ over twice 
as much land as they can farm well, and 
payin’ mor’n they get from it, in interest 
and taxes, they’d till only a few acres and 
take to manurin’ and improvin’ it Some 
on ’em are b«ginin’ to open their eyes, I do 
believe, and I guess a considerable many on 
’em will by tho next generation. But it’s 
no use try in’ to persuade the old ones— 
they’re too set in their way.” 

Although things have changed somewhat 
since our friend Samuel wrote, still his 
main proposition remains true; the rage for 
broad fields without a corresponding capital, 
continues to retard the work of improvement; 
cramping the energies of thousands who, 
with half their present territory, would go 
on prosperously and be ornaments to their 
profession. How sad a sight it is, and yet 
how common, to see a young man, in def- 
ference to the popular notion, that acres 
constitute respectability in his profession, 
deliberately make of himself and his family 
slaves for life, when, by pursuing a different 
course, he might live independently, and at 
the same time be gradually increasing his 
business iu a safe and pleasant way. 

Young man, have you thought what a 
grim old tyrant debt is—with what an iron 
grasp he will “ press your nose to the grind¬ 
stone,” when he gets you fairly in his 
clutches ? Beware, then, how you become 
entangled in his toils—for he is merciless, 
even as ho is strong. When misfortune 
comes upon you—when sickness has laid 
you on a bed of languishing— he wavers 
not, but with relentless cruelty, holds his 
victim with the same vice-like grasp. A 
mortgaged farm—have you thought of that 
—of its unrighteous usury and taxes—how 
it lives vampire-like, and battens on the 
riches of your soil and your own best life¬ 
blood—how, year after year you must toil 
on under its withering curse, at last to see 
the fruit of your labor pass from your own 
to other hands, perhaps less toil-hardened, 
less worthy than your own to receive it ?— 
Ah! my aspiring young friend, there are 
pictures in the annals of mortgages fore¬ 
closed, which, if drawn to the life, would 
curb your impatient desire to become speedi¬ 
ly rich, and infuse in its stead a milder, 
quieter, and wiser spirit, which should teach 
you a more rational view of the economy 
and purpose of life;—teach you that there 
is indeed a more excellent way. 

S. Luther. 

Claymount Farm, January, 1851. 

Good advice, for those need it. More 
on same subject, hereafter.— Ed. 


SHRINKAGE OF CORN. 

Knowing that a great difference of opin¬ 
ion exists among farmers, as to the loss of 
corn by shrinking or drying, from the time 
it is cribbed in the fall, till spring—say the 
latter part of March, I determined to satis¬ 
fy myself on this point—at least so far as 
a single experiment could determine. 

On the 23d of November last, the day on 
which we finished the husking, I measured 
two bushels of ears in a standard bushel as 
accurately as I could. I then weighed each 
bushel, found the weights 43-J- lbs. respect¬ 
ively. The number of ears, 58 in one, and 
50 in the other. I had one parcel shelled 
and got 33-^ lbs. by weight, and half a peck 
by measure, and 10 lbs. of cobs. The corn 
was spread in a dry, airy place, where it 
remained till a few days since when it had 
lost just half a peck or fifteen per cent by 
measure, and a fraction over 3 lbs. or ten 
per cent, in weight 

This shows a difference of ten per cent, 
between the loss by weight How is this 
difference to be accounted for ? It was ow¬ 
ing to the minute division of the water in 
the corn, that while we find a loss in weight 
that should occupy a space less than three 
pints, there is an actual loss of eight pints 
in bulk. The cobs of this parcel were ac¬ 
cidentally destroyed; so that I was prevent¬ 
ed from ascertaining the loss of cob. 

The other bushel of ears was kept in a 
dry, airy place, and shelled a few days ago, 
and gave just a half a bushel of corn weigh¬ 
ing 30£ lbs. 

These are the facts, as gathered from my 
small experiment The corn was a variety 
of the white, between the Gourd seed and 
Flint—a mixed variety having from ten to 
twenty-six rows. The corn was in good 
condition for housing at the time we finish¬ 
ed husking. — Albany Cultivator. 


PROFITABLE COWS. 


Mr. H. D. Rood, of East Sheffield, in 
this county, sends us the amount of Butter 
and cheese he has made the past season 
from twelve cows—throe of them three 
year old heifers. 

4,957 pounds of Cheese, which was sold for 7-J cts. 


per lb.$371 77 

1,379^ lbs. of Butter, 18c. 248 31 

The whey Mr. R. values at $3,50 per cow, 42 00 
The calves, and milk and cream used 

in a family of six persons,. 18 00 


Making a total of....$680 08 

This divided among tho twelve cows 

give for each. $56 67 


Several things worthy of note are con¬ 
nected with this statement. 

In the first place, the cows themselves. 
We have no knowledge as to the size, breed, 
or any of that thing, but one fact stands 
out in bold relief—they were good cows .— 
In some conversation with Mr. Rood two 
year since, ho spoke in the highest terms of 
Guenon’s criterion for determining a good 
cow — the escutcheon marks ; that the 
knowledge he had obtained from Guenon’s 
book, was worth hundreds of times the 
cost of it Wo should like to know wheth¬ 
er this lot of cows was selected on this 
principle. 

Again. There is some thing besides cows 
here. We have not the pleasure of know¬ 
ing Mrs. Rood, or whether there is such a 
lady, but some body has taken very good 
care of the milk after the cows had done 
their part or the cheese would not have 
brought cents, and the butter 18 cents 
per lb. 

We add three questions for the boys and 
girls in our farmer’s families to cypher out 
this winter. 

1st. How much more would twelve such 
cows cost than twelve poor ones ? 

2d. How much more would it cost a year 
to keep them? 

3d. How much more would it cost to 
make the butter and cheese so as to bring 
7£ and 18 cents per lb., than to make it so 
the buyer would get shaved if lie paid 5 
for the cheese and 12£ for tho butter ?— 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Cult. <& Gazette. 

A NEWLY DISCOVERED MANURE. 

The St. Vincent Royal Indies Gazette 
mentions that a gentleman of that island 
has sent to England a quantity of ponzzo- 
lona, to have it tested as cement, and was 
agreeably surprised, to learn that the chem¬ 
ist who tested it had declared it to be the 
best manure that had yet ever been discov¬ 
ered, and that it was far preferable to Guano. 
The gentleman in question was complimen¬ 
ted on having a mine of wealth superior to 
gold. When it is considered (says the 
Gazette) that the island abounds in this 
valuable substance—the best cement, and, 
as it now appears, the best manure known, 
we cannot refrain from offering our public 
congratulations on the recent discovery, 
which .must ere long bring great wealth 
into the islands, by supplying them with an 
article which must be much needed by the 
sugar growers. Pozzolona from St. Vincent 
could of course be supplied here much 
cheaper than guano, and might in conse¬ 
quence of its cheapness be extensively used. 

Often breaking up a surface keeps a soil 
in health—for when it lies iu a hard-bound 
state enriching showers run off, and the sa¬ 
lubrious air cannot enter. 


I have just seven-eighths of an aero of 
land where I reside. Upon it there is a 
small but comfortable dwelling house, wood 
house, carriage house, smoke house and 
barn: a wood yard, barn yard and a lane 5 
rods long from thence to the road; also a 
front yard, 4 by C rods. By this time per¬ 
haps, the reader is about ready to say, well 
this about occupies your seven-eights of an 
acre. But I also have a garden upon this 
same seven-eighths of an acre, from which 
I raised the summer past, all the onions, 
squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, sweet corn, asparagus, pie¬ 
plants, beets, muskmelons, beans, peas, and 
cabbages, that were wanted for my family 
use, (a family of six persons besides work¬ 
men,) during the time of using garden 
sauce. And after the maturity of the crop, 
gathered for fall and winter use ^ bushel of 
onions, 7 bushels of potatoes, 3 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, ^ bushel sweet corn, and 50 
fine cabbage heads. 

I have also, a small nursery upon this 
seven-eighths of an acre, consisting of over 
2,000 trees mostly of fine size for trans¬ 
planting, apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, 
quince and grape trees. During the time 
of fruiting we had raspbeiries, gooseberries 
and currants, almost without measure — 
bushels of each. Cherries, peaches, plums, 
pears, grapes and apples have been used 
free as water, how many I cannot tell. I have 
sold from the same seven-eighths of an acre, 
trees to the amount of $74 08. Fruit for 
cash: cherries, $6 35; peaches, $3 94; 
pears, $5 50; plums, $7 50; quinces, $2, 
and grapes $5 75. Making in tho aggre¬ 
gate, $115 12. I have put 30 bushels of 
fine winter apples in my cellar; and to fin¬ 
ish on the list have cut from 400 to 500 
lbs. of good hay. 

This is a correct statement of seven- 
eighths of an acre of land in Richfield, 
Summit county, Ohio.—J. W. Weed, in the 
Akron Beacon. 

RAISING DUCKS. 

The duck, though a very valuable fowl, 
and usually commanding a high price in 
our market, has one great objection, which 
is that they are unmerciful gormandizers, 
and are difficult to raise. The eggs are 
usually incubated by hens. In situations 
remote from water they rarely do well; 
their propensities being aquatic, and stand¬ 
ing water essential to their health. Where 
there are ponds or streams the duck is 
probably as profitable as any fowl; they are 
very prolific, and their eggs are preferred by 
many to those of hens. 

Meat is essential to the duck in dry situ¬ 
ations. Where they have free access to 
ponds, they feed on various reptiles, und 
several species of the aquatic grass which 
they find boneath the surface, and which is 
a very excellent substitute for animal food. 
When insects are abundant, such as grass¬ 
hoppers, and the like, they require no sup¬ 
ply of meat, as they obtain a sufficiency of 
animal food themselves; but when this is 
not the case, they must be furnished liber¬ 
ally, or they will speedily die. Potatoes 
boiled, mashed, and mixed with meal, make 
an excellent article of feed for the duck.— 
They become robust when fed on it, and 
when they are in preparation for market 
it is perhaps the best food that can be giv¬ 
en them, except meat. Young ducks re¬ 
quire great attention. Their voracious hab¬ 
its often induce them to eat to repletion, 
and many die while quite young, from no 
other cause than pure stuffing. — Ger. Tel. 

CALIFORNIA HENS. 

The Rev. Walter Colton, the late Alcade 
of Monterey, finding it difficult to procure 
eggs when required, either for love or 
money, took the hen fever in the natural 
way; and that our friends may know what 
kind of birds they have in California, and 
their habits, we give Mr. Colton’s own de¬ 
scription of them: 

“I purchased six hens of an Indian wo¬ 
man for six dollars, and, a rooster for fifty 
cents. On asking the woman why 6he 
charged only half price for the rooster, she 
replied that the fellow laid no eggs, and as 
for his crowing, that did nobody any good. 
Sounder reasons than this could not be 
furnished in a much higher place than a 
hen-coop. The habits of these hens are a 
little singular. They are perfectly tame, 
and are as much at home in tho kitchen as 
the cook. They never trouble themselves 
much about a nest, but deposit their eggs 
where they find it most convenient; one 
takes a tea tray, another tho ironing table, 
a third the oven, and there is one that always 
gets into the cradle. She is not at all dis¬ 
turbed by the tossing of the little fellow on 
whose premises she is intruding. Neither 
she nor any of her feathered sisters cackle 
when they leave their nest. They don’t 
seem to think that any thing worth making 
an ado about has come to pass. The rooster, ! 
it is true, picks up a little, and perhaps, feels 
a feather taller. But this the vanity of his 
sex. There are a great many who crow 
over what others have done.” 

Rice contains the least fatty matter of 
any of tho cereals, but the greatest propor¬ 
tion of starch, averaging about 82 per cent 
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experiments in fruit culture. 

Fribnd Moore:—As the experience of 
every person, however limited, and in what¬ 
ever department of life he may move, would 
be of some value if made public, I will give 
you the result of some small experiments 
which I have been making in fruit culture. 

In the spring of 1849, I procured 12 
seedling apple trees, from 8 to 10 feet high, 
and set them 24 feet apart each way, and 
grafted them the same season, cutting them 
off about 5 feet from the ground—(most 
persons err in this respect, by making the 
trunk of the tree too long and throwing the 
top too high; low trees are preferable in all 
situations, not only on account of gathering 
the fruit, but also to keep the plow from ap¬ 
proaching too closely to the roots,) — leaving 
not a limb upon them, and inserted in each 
one or two scions according to the size of 
the stock. Every scion set, lived and made 
vigorous shoots, from a foot to two feet long, 
the same season. As soon as they were 
growing finely, I cut away the extra scions, 
leaving but one to a tree, and that one on 
the west or south-west side, to guard against 
their being blown off by the heavy winds 
which blow from that quarter. 

Last spring I cut off all the side shoots, 
leaving only the main centre shoot, and as 
new shoots formed through the season I cut 
off all except 4 or 5, such as I wished to 
leave to form the top of the tree. They all 
grew vigorously through the season and are 
in a condition to make fine shaped trees. 

I cannot say that this is the best way to 
start an orchard, but in cases where thrifty 
seedling trees and no others are at hand, it 
is certainly a very good mode, as you can 
procure your scions from leaving trees of 
such varieties and such only as you prefer, 
and thus ensure fruit to your taste. 

The fall would probably be the best time 
to set trees, unless on wet soils, and then 
graft the next spring. From my own ex¬ 
perience, I think all kinds of trees do much 
better when set in the fall than when set 
in the spring. If carefully taken up and 
well set, their growth will be retarded but 
very little. I have had both peaches and 
aprisots bear the first season after setting. 

I am sorry to see so little attention given 
to fruit culture, not by farmers oniy, but by 
land owners generally. The mechanic, the 
merchant or the professional man who owns 
a lot of land, if it be but two rods, should 
plant a few trees of various kinds of fruit. 
The objection that we may never be bene¬ 
fited by it, would be of no force if all would 
plant and cultivate fruit trees. I have oniy 
an acre of land and have occupied it but 
two years, yet have now growing 18 varie¬ 
ties of apples, 15 of peaches, 8 of pears, 7 
of cherries, C of plums 3 of apricots, and 2 
of grapes, besides a variety of small fruts. 
These occupy less than half an acre. 

If we would enjoy the luxuries of life, and 
make our homes attractive and our wives 
and children healthy, contented and happy, 
let us cultivate fruit trees, and at the same 
time not forget the garden. ii. n. w. 

Alabama, N. Y., Feb., 1851. 

RAMBO APPLE. 

The above named variety of apple we 
have had this winter, and it is now in eat¬ 
ing. A more spicy and well flavored fruit j 
we have not seen this season. 

Scions were brought from Maryland by 
the late Col. Wm. Fitzhugii, and grown on 
his farm at or near Geneseo, in whose .orch¬ 
ard many of the rare fruits are now to be 
found. For a dessert apple, it has no su¬ 
perior. Size, small—flesh, tender and juicy 
—color, yellow, with red cheeks when grown 
in the sun. The tree is a good bearer. 

We recommend its general cultivation. 

J. h. w. 

Grafting Wedges. —In cleft-grafting, as 
every grafter knows a good iron or steel 
wedge is wanted, to keep the slit open till 
the graft is inserted,a nd accurately adjust¬ 
ed. One of the largest sized cut-nails or 
cut-spikes, ground to a wedge upon a grind¬ 
stone, has been found one ol the cheapest 
and most convenient for this purpose, the 
head of the nail serving a good purpose in 
withdrawing the wedge.— Alb. Cultivator. 


Fruits changed by Climate. —No de¬ 
terioration of fruits appears to have been 
greater than in American peaches, taken 
to England. Of fifty sorts, from the middle 
and western States, tested at the great 
Chiswick garden, all but two were pronounc¬ 
ed “ worthless.” 
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THE NEW JAM CEDAR. 

(REPRESENTATION OF *A TREE SIX FEET HIGH.) 


The above engraving represents a tree 
six feet high, of this fine variety of foreign 
evergreens. It will be seen that the Japan 
Cedar is of a very graceful form and ele¬ 
gant proportions, and most beautiful orna¬ 
ments for our lawns and pleasure grounds, 
in the season when such trees are their only 
adornment It was introduced into Eng¬ 
land in 1844, by Mr. Fortune, who brought 
the first seeds from the northern part of 
China. 

The accompanying cut and following de¬ 
scription are from the Horticulturist:— 

“ The Japan Cedar, Cryptomeria japon- 
ica, which is nearly allied to the Cypress, 
and as it grows in the north of China, where 
the thermometer sinks nearly to zero, and 
forms large forests on the mountains of Ja¬ 
pan, at the height of more than a thousand 
feet, it follows that it is a hardy evergreen 
in all temperate climates. 

“ The English accounts of this tree state, 
that for beauty and rapidity of growth, it 
has no rivals among hardy evergreen trees. 
In the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society, young trees have grown four feet 
in a single season. It is described by some 
of its admirers as the “ Queen of Evergreen 
Trees.” Its peculiar beauty is in the grace¬ 
ful droop of its branches. It is a great fa¬ 
vorite in China for avenues, growing up 100 
feet high, with a remarkably straight stem, 
and dense and' handsome foliage. The 


-wood is said to be very hard and elastic, 
and “ withstands the most terriffic winds or 
monsoons which sometimes devastate that 
country. It is employed in China for the 
high poles, which are everywhere placed at 
the dwellings of mandarins, to denote their 
rank, where it lasts for ages.” 

« The Japan Cedar is said to be as hardy 
in England as the Deodar Cedar. As the 
latter tree, even in young specimens, has, 
in this country, withstood without injury, a 
winter temperature of 6° below the zero of 
Fahrenheit, we may safely say that the Jap¬ 
an Cedar, or Cryptomeria, will endure the 
winters of the Middle States, and possibly 
those of the Eastern States in proper situ¬ 
ations, i. e. those sheltered from sudden 
thawings in winter. 

“ The soil considered most favorable to 
the growth of this tree, is a sandy loam, 
mixed with some peat or leaf mould. Those 
inclined to plant it where there is doubt of 
its standing the winter, will take care that 
the subsoil is well drained when preparing 
to plant it. 

“This tree, is of course, yet quite scarce 
in this country. Plants may, however, be 
obtained of leading nurserymen. Every 
amateur will be glad to make the trial of a 
tree that promises to add so much to the 
beauty of our lawns and pleasure grounds; 
and we hope, in another season, the Japan 
Cedar, if found quite hardy, will be import¬ 
ed, so as to be afforded at a moderate price 


in our nurseries.- 


Worth Knowing. — How to Preserve 
Paste. —Every man who keeps a scrap-book 
needs to have a little cup of flour paste at 
hand. How can the paste be preserved ? 
A clergyman in Connecticut, told me, a few 
weeks since, that after various experiments, 
he tried putting the paste into an open 
mouthed vial or jar, and covering the sur¬ 
face with tincture of camphor. This was 
perfectly successful. He could at any time 
takeout what he wanted with a little wood¬ 
en spoon, without pouring off the camphor. 
Perhaps the uncamphorated alchohol would 
answer as well, but I should doubt it I 
have not lately met with any little discovery 
of this kind, which has been of more service 
to me, and many of your readers may be 
glad to know of it — Culturist and Qaz. 

The Alphistera. —To one pound of flour 
add half a pound of double refined, well sift¬ 
ed white sugar, four fresh eggs well beaten 
together. Work up the mixture into a 
paste, roll it out very thin, divide it into 
squares, cut it into strips, fry in hot lard to 
a delicate pale brown. The more the strips 
are curled and twisted the better; they 
should look like bunches of ribbons; pow¬ 
der them over with loaf sugar, they are 
then as pretty as nice.— Ohio Cult. 

Blowing out a Candle.—T here is one 
little fact in domestic economy Avhich is not 
generally known, but which is useful as 
saving time, trouble, and temper. If a can¬ 
dle be blown out holding it above you, the 
wick will not smoulder down, and may, 
therefore, be easily lighted again; but if 
blown out downwards, the contrary is the 
case.— Exchange. 

Bread Omelet. —Put into a stew-pan a 
teacup of bread crumbs, a teacup of cream, 
a spoonful of butter, with salt and pepper, 
and nutmeg; when the bread has absorbed 
the cream, break in the eggs, beat them a 
little with the mixture, and fry like plain 
omelet 


To Make Good Corn Griddle Cakes. 
—Take a pint and a half of boiling sweet 
milk or water, stir in meal enough to make 
a thin batter, cool this by adding a little 
cold water, then add a table spoonful of 
yeast, a little flour, and molasses if you like 
it sweet, then again stir in meal, and thick¬ 
en to the consistency of thin batter, let it 
stand fifteen minutes in a warm place to 
rise, and when light stir in a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, and bake quickly. 

Try for yourselves.— Ohio Cultivator. 


Rennet Custard. —Put a piece of ren¬ 
net four inches square into a pint of wine. 
After soaking two or three days it will be 
ready for use. Pour your milk (new milk 
if possible) into a pan, and add a table¬ 
spoonful of the wine to a quart of milk.— 
Stir it well sweeten to the taste, then pour 
it immediately into cups before it curds.— 
Now grate nutmeg oyer the top, and you 
will find it delicious. — Ib. 

Plain Omelet. —Break throe eggs into 
a bowl and beat them until they are of one 
color; add pepper and salt and spread the 
egg very thin in a hot, buttered pan over 
the fire; as soon as the egg begins to set, 
roll it up carefully, by putting a broad-bla- 
ded knife under one edge, and turning over 
and over until it is all folded; serve it hot 

Frying Fresh Fisii.— Never put them 
into cold fat Let the lard, butter, or oil 
be first heated to a degree just short of 
burning, and then plunge in the fish—the 
greater the quantity of fat, and the quicker 
the fish are cooked, the better they will be, 
as they give off their own fat instead of 
absorbing that in which they are cooked. 


i&wljimijc State. 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

IBSDED FROM THE UHITJED STATKS PATENT OFFICE. 

For the meek ending February 5, 1851. 

To Delamar Kinnear, of Circleville, Ohio, for 
improvement in lard lamps. 

To Wm. M. Storm, of New York, N. Y., for 
improved method of obtaining motive power. 

To B. A. Beardsley, of Watcrville, N. Y., for 
improvement in cooking stoves. 

To T. H. Jones, of Philomath, Ga., for improve¬ 
ment in machines for preparing hides. 

To Enoch Burt, of Manchester, Conn., for im¬ 
provements in fancy check power looms. 

To Leonard Goodrich, of New York, N. Y., 
for improved ship’s light 

To S. 8. Hurlbut, of Racine, Wis., for improve¬ 
ment in grain harvesters. 

To II. G. Thompson of New York, N. Y., for 
improved method of adjusting the packing of rota¬ 
ry engines. 

DESIGNS. 

To S. A. House, of Mechanicsville, N. Y., for 
a Design for cooking stoves, and also a patent for 
a design on pailor stoves. 

AMERICAN DAGUERREOTYPES. 

The superiority of our Daguerreotypes 
over those produced in Europe is known to 
most persons who are familiar with current 
facts in art T. Buchanan Read, a young 
American artist now in Italy, writing to the 
Editor of the Cincinnati Commercial, refers 
to this subject, in a paragraph, which we 
extract He says:—“Previous to leaving 
Cincinnati, I possessed myself of a few da¬ 
guerreotypes, which were taken by Faris 
and Hawkins, and wherever they have been 
seen by artists and others in England, Ger¬ 
many and Italy, they have been pronounced 
to be the finest specimens ever beheld in 
these countries. One, a large plate by Mr. 
Faris, has attracted so much attention and 
admiration, that it is continually lent out 
and passed around as a curiosity, showing 
how far the new world has beaten the old, 
even at her own inventions. A friend of 
mine yesterday exhibited this one to a 
French daguerreotypist in Florence, w r ho 
stared over it with eyes like saucers, and 
shrugged his shoulders up to his ears and 
exclaimed, “Vive l’Amerique!”recognizing 
at a glance that it was not European. He ' 
acknowledged, without any hesitation, that 
he had never seen anything in his line of 
art to compare with it. To be convinced 
of the truth of this, one has only to look at 
the specimens which adorn the show cases 
here; they remind me of those “ half dol¬ 
lar” establishments to be met with so fre¬ 
quently in our eastern cities. I cannot un¬ 
derstand why, in this old world of art, da- 
guerrotyping should be so far inferior to 
what it is in America; nor have I heard 
any satisfactory explanation. The operators 
when they pretend to give any reason, lay 
the blame upon the weather. In London 
this might be a good and sufficient reason; 
but in Italy, especially, the atmosphere can 
scarcely be the sole cause for so much dif¬ 
ference. I am inclined to think that good 
chemists in this country have not, as in ours, 
turned their attention to the subject” 

New Self-Centering and Self-Re¬ 
leasing Lathe. —Mr. Thomas R. Bailey, of 
Lockport, N. Y., lias made a very valuable 
improvement in lathes for concentric turn¬ 
ing, such as l'or broom handles, die., for 
which measures have been taken to secure 
a patent. The live spindle has a sliding 
cone mouth into which the rough material 
; is placed, and the slide spindle has also a 
cone mouth in a line with the other. The 
rough material is placed within these cone 
mouths, and must be centered, as the spin¬ 
dles always bear a fixed relation to one an¬ 
other, and the cone mouths guide the rough 
material to lie in a true central line with 
both spindles. When the slide has run its 
length, it strikes a cam upon the frame, and 
the broom handle, or whatever it may be 
that is turned, is thrown out from the spin¬ 
dles, and drops down. The turning tool 
can be guided by a fixed side pattern to 
turn out many different irregular forms.— 
This lathe is easily attended and is very 
simple. It is a good, new, and useful im¬ 
provement— Sci. American. 


Toast Water. —Very few know how to 
make toast water right Toast the bread 
carefully to a full brown, but not in the least 
burnt If not enough toasted, it will taste 
raw; if too much it will be bitter. Put it 
while hot into cold water, and it will be al¬ 
most immediately ready for use. Boiling 
water renders it insipid. 


AIR, STEAM AND WATER ENGINE. 

This invention of Mr. Black, described 
and illustrated in former numbers of the 
Farmer & Mechanic , seems in all experi¬ 
ments which have been made with it to be 
perfectly successful Messrs. Coons & Ai¬ 
ken, the assignees of the patent, have con¬ 
structed one on a larger scale, which was 
exhibited and put in operation at Albany 
recently, in the presence of some two or 
three hundred spectators. The editor of 
the Knickerbocker, who was present, after 
describing the arrangements of the machine 
remarks: 

“ In the experiments which we witness¬ 
ed, (which was only a temporary arrange¬ 
ment,) three of the four jets emitted very 
little steam if any at all, and to the surprise 
of all present, a single jet of steam but an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, caused that 
massive wheel (weighing 1,600 lbs.) to re¬ 
volve at the rate of thirty to thirty-five rev¬ 
olutions per minute, and no two men pres¬ 
ent were able to check the motion in the 
least We were informed by the proprie¬ 
tors of this patent that they have several 
smaller engines in operation, and they all 
work admirably. 

“ This invention, we think, must produce 
a complete revolution in all stationary mo¬ 
tive power. The remarkable simplicity of 
its entire construction, its neat and beauti¬ 
ful appearance, its safety, and its adaptation 
to all the various uses which power may 
be applied, together with its low price and 
durability, must soon give it a preference 
over every other engine in the market Of 
its simplicity our readers may judge, when 
we state, that any person of ordinary capa¬ 
city, whether a mechanic or not, needs but 
an hour’s instruction to make him fully 
competent to manage the whole of tha ma¬ 
chinery. 

“ This machine will, when completed, be 
placed in our press-room, and taught to turn 
oneof Hoe’s mammoth presses. When ready 
for company, we shall announce the same, 
when the public will have a bettor chance 
of understanding the wonder than any writ¬ 
ten description can possibly enable them to 
do at present.” — JV. Y. Farm, and Meek. 

PROGRESS OF A POUND OF COTTON. 

The following is an account of the travels 
of a pound of manufactured American cot¬ 
ton : “ The cotton was sent from the Uni¬ 
ted States to London ; thence to Manches¬ 
ter, where it was spun into yarn; thence to 
Paisley, where it was woven; next to Ayre- 
shire, to be tamboured; and then to Dum¬ 
barton, where it was hand sewed. It was 
then again sent to Paisley; whence it was 
conveyed to a distant part of Renfrew to be 
bleached, and then returned to Paisley. It 
was afterwards sent to Glasgow and finish¬ 
ed ; and from Glasgow it was taken to Lon¬ 
don. From its shipment in America, till 
its arrival in the London warehouse, it must 
have journeyed 3,000 miles by sea, and 920 
by land. Its value was increased by the 
processes of the manufacturer 2,000 per 
cent.; whilst no less than 150 persons were 
engaged in its carriage and preparation.” 


IMPROVED EURNING FLUID CAN. 

Mr. John Cask, of Philadelphia, has in- 
ted and taken measures to secure a patent 
for an improvement in cans for containing 
burning fluid, such as camphene, phosgene, 
&c., to prevent explosions of the cans by 
ignition. The object is to prevent atmos¬ 
pheric air entering into the interior of the 
can; and also a plan for breaking the con¬ 
tinued connexion oetween the inside and 
outside. There are two spouts—the one 
delivering the fluid to a small outside cham¬ 
ber, in which is the spout descending to the 
lower end of the said small chamber, to de¬ 
liver the fluid to the lamp. Owing to the 
way this is made, the inner end of the out¬ 
side spout is surrounded with the fluid, 
while the delivering end of the tube, com¬ 
ing from the inside of the can, is not, but 
is separated from the outside air by the fluid 
in the bottom of the small chamber into 
which the outside dips. This, it is alleged, 
will prevent explosions in this fluid can. 
— Sci. American. 


Improvement in Carding Cylinders.—■ 
James Greaves, of Baldwinsville, Or.on. Co., 
N. Y. t has made an improvement in the con¬ 
struction of rollers for picking wool, where¬ 
by they arc made cheaper than heretofore. 
He runs a composition of lead and zinc 
around an iron.roller of suitable size to about 
l-£ inches in thickness. After this, punched 
sheet iron is wrapped around the whole, 
and steel wires are driven into the holes 
with a bossing punch. The wire can be 
sharpened before being driven in by this 
method. The teeth may be perfectly point¬ 
ed with a file after being driven in.— Ib. 

Leather Cloth. —A new article of boots 
and shoes has just come up in England.— 
It is called the Panama Corium, the leather 
cloth, and was invented by a person named 
Hull. The material is cotton, but has the 
mass and general appearancce of leather, 
and rece ives a polish from ordinary black¬ 
ing, and in the same way. It is used only 
for the upper, the sole being leather. It is 
said to be as durable as leather, never cracks 
or splits, and possesses the advantage of not 
drawing the foot— Sci. Am. 

.VARNISHES. 

Mastic Varnish for Pictures or Draw ¬ 
ings. —To every quart of spirits of turpen¬ 
tine put one pound and a quarter of the 
cleanest gum mastic, set it in a sand-bath 
till it is all dissolved, then strain it through 
a fine sieve, and it is ready for use; if too 
thick, you may thin it with spirits of turpen¬ 
tine. 

For Varnishing Leather. —Especially of 
delicate colors, the following is recommend¬ 
ed:—Six parts of oil of turpentine, satura¬ 
ted with caoutchouc, two parts of copal, and 
two parts of oil of rosemary.—This varnish 
should be applied somewhat fluid, and al¬ 
ways dried at a high temperature. 

Turpentine Varnish. —To one gallon of 
spirits of turpentine add five pounds of clear 
rosin pounded; put it in a tin can, on a stove, 
and let it boil for half an hour; when the 
rosin is all dissolved, let it cool, and it is fit 
for use.— Farmer & Mechanic. 
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BY L. WETHERELL. 



EIGHT EDUCATION. 


To train a child, implies something more 
than to instruct him how to read, write and 
cipher. Yet one might suppose from what 
is said and written by many, that a knowl¬ 
edge of these arts constituted the ultimatum 
of education. There is no necessary connec¬ 
tion between mental culture and piety. — 
This being a fact, it follows that educators 
have a higher work to perform than the 
mere sharpening of the intellect 

There is a heart and hand to educate and 
train, as well as a head. If the latter be 
cultivated and exercised while the former 
two are neglected, the child will grow up 
to prey upon society. 

The increase of crime among us is not to 
be stayed by intellectual cultivation alone. 
No! It is to be done, if at all, by the union 
of all three. The hands were made to serve 
the mind. Now, if the mind be developed, 
while the moral affections are permitted to 
remain dormant, the hands, the mind’s in¬ 
struments are quite as likely to be employ¬ 
ed in evil works as in good—aye, more so. 
In order then that the child shall grow up 
a perfect man, he must be trained to labor 
and early accustomed to habits of industry, 
as well as to habits of mental application. 
There is more crime caused by the neglect 
of teaching the child how to do some kind 
of business whereby he may be able to sup¬ 
port himself and such as may be dependent 
upon the fruit of his toil, than by ignorance 
of books. If you would make industrious, 
economical and trustworthy men, educate 
completely and harmoniously, the head, the 
heart and the hands. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS FOB SCHOOL UBRARIE3. 

Mr. Editor :—I have been favored with 
the reading of the mechanical portion of 
the Patent Office Report, and am so well 
pleased with it, that I think it ought to be 
within the reach of every individual. It is 
a valuable production, and reflects great 
credit on the Patent Office department. If 
the agricultural portion is as valuable to 
the farmer as this is to the artist, it is in 
our agricultural county above price. They 
only need be read, to convince every one in 
our country of their importance—to silence 
every objection in Congress, and ensure 
their annual publication. 

The history of past annual improvements, 
seems to deal in small matters compared 
with the achievements of the present day. 
The world is all alive to improvement. It 
is but a few years since the thought of ta¬ 
king passage on a steamer from New York 
to Liverpool would have been considered 
visionary in the extreme; but at this time 
the hope is fondly cherished, that either 
locomotive balloons or kites will in a short 
time be traversing the earth at the bidding 
of an engineer. 

In this world it seems that hope is never 
swallowed up in victory, but that every new 
acquisition is the parent of new hopes, 
which are ever the moving power that drives 
on the car of improvement. The rapid 
succession of announcements of great dis¬ 
coveries, proves that we are yet far from 
the zenith of man’s earthly destiny. Dr. 
Franklin’s patriotic wish “ that he, togeth¬ 
er with a few of his friends might betorpi- 
lied and kept 100 years, and then restored, 
that they could see the condition of their 
country,” could it have been granted would 
not only have placed him here in a world 
of strangers, but also in a strange world. 

Being stimulated by the spirit of the 
times, I would suggest an improvement 
which, although it is wholly original, and in 
itself valuable, yet I have no idea of taking 
letters patent for it, that being selfish, but 
give it to the world, pro bono publico. 

The improvement is this, to make the 
District School Libraries of this State the 
receptacle for all public documents belong¬ 
ing to this State, whether published at 
Washington or Albany, instead of having 
them distributed as they now are by the 


members of Congress and of the Legisla¬ 
ture. Then they would come out as they 
went in, public property. As it is now, 
they are paid for out of the public treasury; 
but, by some transgression, they come out 
private property —no one having a right to 
them, except by the grace of a member of 
Congress or the Legislature. The present 
system was much better adapted to the 
monarchial aristocracy of England, at the 
time of the secession of the States, than it 
is in an improved democratic republican 
form of government. With us every man 
is a ruler and possessed of sacred rights. 
The man with us who helps pay for the 
Patent Office Reports, the reports of the 
different departments of the General Gov¬ 
ernment, the Transactions of the American 
Institute, the N. Y. State Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, and other valuable publications from 
our State Government, for fifteen or twenty 
years, without ever receiving the first script 
for his money, unless more tame than Yan-' 
kees usually are, gets jealous of his rights, 
and feels as though it was a poor invest¬ 
ment. 

The above hints are thrown out hoping 
that the people of the State of New York 
may send their petitions in to the present 
Legislature, that the Legislature in modify¬ 
ing, amending, or altering the School Law, 
shall make provisions for the publishing and 
distributing of all public documents which 
are of sufficient interest to the citizens of 
this State, and pay for the same out of the 
library moneys which are now appropriated 
to the purchase of books. The effect I 
think would be to create interest in the li¬ 
braries; it would enrich them and make 
them, what in too many instances they are 
not at present, a powerful engine of im¬ 
provement. A. Stone. 

Hinmanville, N. Y. Feb., 1851. 

Education is the training of the mind, 
and the formation of character. Character 
is the impress which training makes or 
leaves upon the mind. This, when right, 
entitles the person to what is called a good 
character—when bad, to a character cor¬ 
responding therewith. A person may then, 
as is often the case, have a good character 
and a bad reputation, or a good reputation 
and a bad character. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 

One meets at times with the most laugh¬ 
able typographical blunders, which, not¬ 
withstanding the greatest carefulness on 
the part of the proof reader, fail of being 
corrected. There is a small Bible, publish¬ 
ed at Concord, New Hampshire, in which 
the “ sluggard” is directed to go to his 
“aunt” as a pattern of industry. We recol¬ 
lect to have seen sometime since an error 
made by some careless or perhaps truthful 
compositor, who, by omitting the letter x, 
in the last word of an advertisement to some 
quack medicine, made it read thus: “ to be 
efficacious it must be applied internally and 
eternally.” An English paper says that a Rus 
sian General was found dead with a long word 
sticking in his mouth. In the description of a 
battle-field between the Poles and Russians, 
the same paper states “that the conflict was 
dreadful, and the enemy was repulsed with 
great laughter .” A gentleman is said to 
have been “ accused of having eaten a stage 
driver for demanding more than his fare.” 
And again, at a certain celebration, “ none 
of the poultry were eatable except the owls.” 
If the following circumstance be true, which 
is gravely described in a Western paper, 
navigation upon their waters must be far 
more dangerous than we had ever imagined: 
“A rat (raft) descending the river came in 
contact with a steamboat, and so serious 
was the injury to the boat, that great ex¬ 
ertions were necessary to save it.” We are 
not at all surprised, nor disposed to be 
querulous, when we meet with occasional 
blunders of this sort; our wonder is that 
they are not of far greater frequency. It 
is owing only to the proof-reader, so essen¬ 
tial a personage in every printing establish¬ 
ment, whose labors, however, are but little 
appreciated because so little known. — Liter¬ 
ary American. 

Prof. Chase of Dartmouth College, is 
dead. His death is a loss to the profession. 
Studious, ardent and persevering, at the age 
of 37 he had placed himself in the first rank. 
His decease will be severely felt in the col¬ 
lege and in the whole community. There 
are few such in the country. His memoiy 
is precious. 

Rev. Mr. Dewey, in a letter, remarks:— 
“ The schoolmaster often says, 4 Well, I can 
put such a scholar through Virgil,’ whereas 
he had better consider how he can best put 
Virgil through the scholar.” 

Contentment consisteth not in adding 
more fuel, but in taking away some fire. 



WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME. - (NO. 6.) 

Thomas. —Well, father, have you made 
up your mind to account where the first 
carbon came from, to produce the first veg¬ 
etables at the creation of the world ? 

Father. —It is rather a difficult question. 
Electricity or miracles I suppose you will 
not admit; as all things are now produced 
by natural causes, it is philosophically just, 
to suppose the same laws govern now, 
that were in force at that period. 

T. —Why yes, I shall be unwilling to ad¬ 
mit miracles; except at the first creation, 
and as you have undertaken to explain ef¬ 
fects by natural causes, I hope you will not 
recede. 

F. —By no means; I believe that every 
effect is produced by the unchangeable laws 
of the Creator, which are as immutable as 
himself, and never have, nor ever will be 
changed. But to recur to your inquiry; I 
suppose that the carbon required, may have 
been absorbed from the atmosphere. 

T. —But how came it in the atmosphere, 
if it is only the product of the decay and 
destruction of vegetation ? 

F. —I don’t see but I must admit that it 
must have been a part of the original crea*- 
tion, and some geologists have supposed, 
that the entire atmosphere was once, and at 
the period of the formation of the sediment¬ 
ary rocks, entirely composed of carbonic gas. 

T. —From what facts do they draw that 
inference ? 

F. —From the immense strata of the car¬ 
bonated rocks that cover the globe, partic¬ 
ularly the limestones. It has been esti¬ 
mated that if the lime was removed from 
the rocks forming the Alps in Europe, the 
carbon, or coal, would be a half a mile in 
depth. When they were first deposited in 
a soft and unctous state, they absorbed im¬ 
mense quantites of carbonic gas. 

T. —Well, father, you are getting along 
swimmingly with this theory; but it seems 
to me, that, as the atmosphere only contains 
one thousandth part of carbon, it could 
hardly have been so reduced by the attrac¬ 
tion of the rocks in the soft state. 

F. —It has been supposed by some, that 
a state of things existed at the period of the 
formation of coal, when a decomposition of 
the mineral carbonic gas took place, the 
carbon was deposited and formed the coid 
beds, and the oxygen remained as a constit¬ 
uent of our present atmosphere. 

T .—Now, father, that won’t do; you 
must not tell me about a state of things ex¬ 
isting without you can give some explanation. 

F .—Well, electrical action. 

T. —You are in the clouds again. 

F. —No, the whole globe was a great 
electro-magnet, charged to bursting, and a 
comet, or other wandering body, passed so 
close that tremendous explosions was the 
result, decomposing and radically clanging 
its surrounding medium. 

T '.— That is all supposition, with no facts 
to support it; but let it pass. While I think 
of it, what do you mean by sedimentary 
rocks ? 

F. —Those that are stratified, or are 
formed in layers, and are horizontal or 
nearly so, with occasional disturbances, and 
are formed of particles that might have 
been deposited by water. 

T. —And is not this the case with all 
rocks ? 

F. —By no means. The primitive rocks 
—those that form the centre, the great 
mass of the globe—are without any form 
of stratification, a confused, mixed and semi- 
chrystaline mass, and and are evidently the 
result of the melting of the materials by a 
tremendous heat. 

T. —Well, father, you are getting into 
deep water again, so I think I had better 
go and read Robinson Crusoe, or finish the 

Rural. Good night. « 

__ 

Electrical Clock.— We may begin to 
take Time into our houses and pay for it as 
we do for gas and water—for a Mr. Peyrot 
of St Etienue, has arranged an electrical 
clock, which at small expense and by means 
of communicating wires, will indicate the 
same moment upon a myriad of clock facea 
In this manner one clock will serve a whole 
city. What a vista of pleasant possibilities 
this discovery opens! No more inaccuracy 
in dinner arrivals—no more being caught at 
home by difference in clocks, at hours ar¬ 
ranged for friends or creditors to call. De¬ 
cidedly there is no end of the things of 
which our philosophy has not dreamed. 



MY GRANDMOTHER’S RING. 

BY MRS. J.INR E. DAVIS. 


How blest, how doubly blest are those whose minds 
Are oft refreshed by memories of loved ones; 

Time’s tide may bear them on, and sorrow’s cloud 
May o’er them tower, and youth’s bright visions vanish, 

Yet oft some slight memento of a friend 
Will scatter cloud and darkness, cause the bovr 
Of Hope to fling afar its cheering rays. 

Gilding the future with its hallowed light. 

And such thy mission is, thou antique ring. 

Old relic, by which now, on fancy’s wing 
I journey back to other scenes, and act 
Again a part in dramas of the past. 

Now 1 behold the sainted form of one 
Whose voice seemed like an angel’s, as she spoke 
Of heavenly things, and strove to draw away 
My thoughts from fixing on the earth and earthly. 

And at her feet I sat and listened oft 

Those tones of kind instruction, while her hand— 

The hand whose finger bore this glittering ring— 

Lay on my brow, she with meek eye3 upraised 
To Heaven’s king most fervently would pray 
That He would guide and stay my youthful feet 
While traversing the rugged path of life. 

That voice is hushed in death, and that kind hand 
Has mouldered back to kindred dust again. 

That spirit pure, has joined the blood-washed throng, 

Who wake their tuneful lyres in praise of Him 
Who ever lives, our Saviour and our God, 

And this dear treasured ring is left to form 
A link of precious worth in Memory’s chain. 

Wilson, Niagara Co., N. Y. 

WOMAN’S SPHERE. 

It was a graceful turn of speech in the 
gentleman who, when remarking that “ wo¬ 
man should keep her proper sphere,” was 
asked sharply by a lady—“ what is her pro¬ 
per sphere V ” “ Madam: ” replied the 

gentleman—“it is a celestial sphere!” 

This, though, at first sight, a mere com¬ 
pliment, is replete with truth. The sphere 
of a true woman is indeed a celestial sphere, 
and she is an angel if she properly adorns it. 

It is the peculiar province of woman to 
inspire love: and this love, to be lasting, 
must build itself on esteem. Surely, if 
there be a heaven, “ as is our trust,” it must 
be a sphere in which pure love is the atmos 
phere; and if there be an object more pleas¬ 
ant than another, or more fitted to inspire 
the purest energies of woman, it must be 
the attainment of that blessed station in 
which she shall be an angelic ministrant in 
this her native and peculiar sphere. 

The standard of a woman’s excellence— 
her value in the social scale—is in all 
civilized communities fixed by herself.— 
True, in remote ages, or among savage or 
barbaric nations, the female has been de¬ 
graded, and forced to occupy a position 
more or less subservient; but it is equally 
true that examples of woman’s higher attri¬ 
butes gleam brightly even through these 
clouded periods of her destiny. Semiramis, 
Zenubius, Cleopatra, Judith, Jael, Jezebel, 
and the lovelier characters of Ruth and Abi¬ 
gail, present themselves the more vividly 
because they are isolated proofs of the pow¬ 
er of woman to individualize herself even 
in the immensity of history. 

“ By what charm canst thou control thy 
husband thus?” was asked of the spouse 
of Scipio, if we remember rightly. “ I rule 
by obeying!” replied Cornelia. And it 
was this noble Roman matron who impatient 
of being known as the “ wife of Scipio,” 
exclaimed to her sons—“ when shall I be 
called the mother of the Grachii ?” Poster¬ 
ity answered that question, and posterity 
shows likewise the name of a Mary the 
mother of Washington. Say not, then, that 
woman hath not her reward. Let her be 
true to her sphere, exalting by her influence 
the sons and husbands and fathers of the 
nation, and to the latest epoch of time, “her 
children will rise up and call her blessed.” 
—Message Bird. 

A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


For myself I am sure that a different 
mother would have made me a different 
man. When a boy, I was too much like 
the self-willed, excitable Clarence; but the 
tenderness with which my mother alwajs 
treated me, and the unimpassioned but ear¬ 
nest manner in which she reproved and 
corrected my faults, subdued my- unruly 
temper. When I became restless or im 
patient, she always had a book to read to 
me, or a story to tell, or had some device to 
save me from myself. My fathe rwas nei¬ 
ther harsh nor indulgent towards me; I chei- 
ish his memory with respect and love. But 
I have different feelings when 1 think of 
my mother. I often feel, even now, as if 
she were near me —as if her cheek were 
laid to mine. My father would place his 
hand upon my head, caressingly, but my 
mother would lay her cheek against mine. 
I did not expect my father to do more—1 
do not know that I would have loved him 
better had he done more; for him it was a 
natural expression of affection. Her kiss 
upon my cheek, her warm embrace, are all 
felt now, and the older I grow, the more 
holy seem the influences that surrounded 
me in childhood. — “ The Motherby T. S. 
Arthur. 


To say what good of fashion we can—it 
rests on reality, and hates nothing so much 
as pretenders;—to exclude and mystify pre¬ 
tenders, and send them into everlasting 
“Coventry,” is its delight 



HEAR, UNDERSTAND. REMEMBER AND 
PRACTICE. 


Hear. To be intelligent, useful to your¬ 
selves, your parents, those around you and 
the world at large, you must acquire the 
power of listening. Never allow that which 
is good to enter through one ear merely to 
pass out at the other, but fix in your mind 
and give the closest attention to that which 
you hear and see. In support of this we 
have the command by Him who is over all, 
God blessed for ever:—“ Hear, 0 heavens, 
and give ear, 0 earth.” 

After this sadly neglected element of 
education is acquired, then you should en¬ 
deavor with all your might to 

Understand. Who can set a price on 
the treasure of hearing and understanding 
fully and aright? How important is it, not 
only in matters relating to every day life, 
but to things pertaining to eternity, that you 
should know the exact meaning, and give 
particular respect to what you hear.. Solo¬ 
mon’s opinion of understanding is, that it 
“is a well spring of life to him that hath it.” 

After the acquisition of hearing and under¬ 
standing, then how necessary to your men¬ 
tal enjoyment and power of usefuluess that 
you should 

Remember. Strive, then, earnestly and 
with determination while young, to treasure 
up the divine truths taught you either here, 
in the sanctuary, or at home. Think upon 
and about them, treasure them up in your 
mind, and imprint them upon your memory. 
Well will it be for you, in this life and that 
which is to come, to “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

And after these talents have been gained, 
and it were possible for you to possess all 
this earth can afford, how miserable your 
condition at that great and final day to 
which every one living is rapidly hastening, 
unless you 

Practice what you hear, understand, 
and remember. Unless you are converted 
and become as little children, yours will be¬ 
come the condemation of the unjust steward, 
who knew his Lord’s will and did it not. 
Even the heathen, who never heard of the 
Saviour, we are assured will rise up in judg¬ 
ment against you, and while they will be beat¬ 
en with few stripes, you will be beaten with 
many. 

Let it then be your constant aim, your 
great object, to hear, understand, remember, 
and practice. Then indeed will ye be fob 
lowers of the injunction of James: “ Be ye 
doers of the Word.” The combined effect 
of these upon your mind must be, to render 
it more intellectual and manly, more rich 
and productive, more active and powerful; 
to make you what you were designed to be 
—an intelligent, thinking, elevated, and no¬ 
ble being, on the march to immortality. 

- EVENING HYMN OF THE TYROLESE. 

My companions sung for me, again and 
again, the Evening Hymn of the Tyrolese 
peasants, beginning, “ The loved hour of 
repose is striking?” or, as our English bard 
has it, “ The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
dajr.” 

The burden of this song, or hymn, as 
they brokenly and imperfectly rendered it 
for me, is beautiful, the ideas poetical, and 
the lesson—content. E ven thus prosaically 
given, the reader will admire its beauty. 

« The loved hour of repose is striking; let 
us come to the sunset tree; let us lie down 
in the pleasant shade. Oh, how sweet is 
rest after labor! How I pity those who lie 
all day on the couch of down, and are fa¬ 
tigued with doing nothing! They know 
not the sweetness of rest like ours. Sweet 
is the hour of repose, and sweet is the re¬ 
pose of the Sabbath day; but sweeter will’ 
be the repose of that long Sabbath, when 
we all rest from our labors, in the presence 
of our Heavenlv Father! There will be no 
sun to burn us; there will be no toil, no pain, 
no poverty, no sorrow, no sin; but sweet 
and long will be our rest in 1 leaven.” 

The First Printed Book.— It is a sin¬ 
gular and beautiful fact in the l\ istory of tho 
art of printing, that the first b ok printed 
with moveable types was the Bible. There 
was no date to it, but it was commenced 
in 1450, and finished in 1460, thus requir¬ 
ing ten years for its execution. 

The Bible was first divided into chapters 
by Hugo de sancto Caro, a Roman Catholic 
cardinal, in 1240, and the Old Testament 
was subdivided into verses by Mordecai 
Nathan, a Jewish Rabbi, in 1440. Robert 
Stephens, a learned printer of Paris, sub¬ 
divided the New Testament into verses, 
during his leisure hours while on a journey 
from Paris to Marseilles, in 1503. 


• The web of our life is a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together; our virtue would 
be proud, if our faults whipped them not; 
and our crimes would despair, if they were 
not cherished by our virtues. 

Charity and good works are two distinct 
things, like willing what is good, and doing 
what is good. 

He shall be immortal who liveth till ho 
be stoned by one without fault. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



TRUE LOVELINESS. 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

She who thinks a nohle heart 
Better than a noble mien— 

Honors virtue more than art. 

Though ’tis less in fashion seen— 
Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 

She's the bride—the wife—for me! 

She who deems that inward grace 
Far surpasses outward show. 

She who values less the face 
Than that charm the soul can throw'— 
Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride—the wife—for me! 

She who knows the heart requires 
Something more than lips of dew— 

That when love’s brief rose expires 
Love itself dies with it too— 

Whatsoe’er her fortune lie, 

She’s the bride—the wife—for me ! 


To be ashamed of their origin is, just now, 
in American Society, the weakness of the 
little minds that compose it. The man who 
rides in his carriage, shrinks from the ac¬ 
knowledgement that the money which en¬ 
abled him to buy that carriage was earned 
by his father, dollar by dollar, with toil and 
patience, in a tan yard, behind the counter 
of a shoemaker’s or tailor’s shop, or by hon¬ 
est industry in some other useful occupa¬ 
tion, below (so called) the grade of the mer¬ 
chant or professional man; as if the man did 
not honor the work, and not the work the 



She’s tiw bride—the wife—for me! To such let Daniel Webster speak. Hear 

a. W,» know, the heart renuiro. h™It did not happen to me to be born 

Something more than lips of dew— in a log cabin, but my elder brothers and 

That when love’s brief rose expires sisters were born in a log cabin, raised 

Love itself dies with it too— amornr the snow drifts of New Hampshire, 

Whatsoe’er her fortune lie, period so early that when the smoke 

She’s the bride—the wife—for me! * r „ J . . . , , , 

__ n _ _ first rose from its rude chimney, and curled 

NEWSPAPERS-THEIR INELUENCE, &c. over the frozen hill, there was no similar ev- 

- . idence of a white man’s habitation between it 

Newspapers are our companions—our aud the settlements on the rivers of Canada, 
intimate friends, and cherished associates. Its remains still exist—I make it an annual 
How important, then, considering the pow- visit I carry my children to it to teach 
erful influence they are destined to exert, them the hardships endured by the genera- 
, , , , , , , Je |. tions that have gone before them. I love to 

that they be properly selected. I a po i- dweP Qn t ender reccollections, the kin- 

tician wishes to convert a friend to his par- dred t [es, the early affections, and the nar- 

ty, to what means does he resort ? Is not rations and incidents, which mingle with all 

the newspaper almost the sole agent he em- I know of this primitive family abode. I 

D loys? And how often successful; yet, weep to think that none of those who in- 

t ,., , .. , . t i •. habited it are now among the living, and if 

whilst all are rea y o ac ' n w g 2 ever j f a q j n affectionate veneration for him 

litical influence of newspapers, how few seem wbo ra } ged it, and defended it against sav- 

to realize their moral tendency. age violence and destruction, cherished all 

The rising generation are becoming truly domestic virtues beneath its roof, and thro' 

a readout generation. It is within the re- the fire and blood of seven year's revolu- 

membranco of those not far advanced in ‘ ion ”y war ' f lru I' k f 0 ™ to ! 1 ' "°. *?»• 

mernuru fice, serve bls country, and raise his chil- 

years, when newspapers were a luxury, to d ren to a condition better than his own, 

be enjoyed only by the more wealthy; and raa y m y na me, and the name of my poster- 
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LATE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


committee, he advocated a reduction of the 
postage, and a bill of his passed the House 
of Representatives, reducing the postage on 
letters to five and ten cents, and abolishing 
the franking privilege. The bill was after¬ 
wards lost in the Senate. No one has done 
more for cheap postage than Gov. Briggs. 
He was emphatically a useful and highly 
respected member. 

In 1843 he was elected Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and has been re-elected every 
year since. How he has performed the du¬ 
ties of Governor the people of the State 
need not be informed. In person ho is 
about six feet in height, has a pleasant, 
laughing blue eye, and light hair now tinged 
with gray. As a man Gov. Briggs is unas¬ 
suming, kind-hearted and courteous. He 
is emphatically a social being. No one can 
tell stories better, or tell more of them, or 
will laugh heartier at one told by another, 
than Gov. Briggs. In every relation in life, 
as a man or a magistrate, a husband, a 
father or a friend, we know of not one stain 
that blots the spotless purity of his life and 
character. 

2ESCHINES THE GREEK ORATOR. 

Some authorities state that HSschines was 
born 397 years before Christ, and was six¬ 
teen years older than his great opponent, 
Demosthenes. Other accounts assert that 
he was born 389 B. C., and was only four 
years the senior of Demosthenes. His ear¬ 
ly experience was of poverty, hardship and 
neglect He assisted his father in the me¬ 
nial offices of a school. He served a while 
in a gymnasium to exercise the visitors.— 
He was employed for some time as a scribe, 
or clerk, by a city magistrate. Afterwards 
he enlisted for two years in the militia, as 
was the custom with nearly all the Atheni- 


years, when newspapers were a luxury, to dren to a condition better than his own, „ an youth Next he took to the stage, and 

be enjoyed only by the more wealthy; and may my name, and the name of my poster- Among the many men of our country who have In 1830 he was elected to Congress, and appeare as an ac or in urc la o p<.i s, un 

not ^infrequently two or three families were ity, be blotted forever from the memory of become distinguished in spite of adverse circum- took his seat in the House of Representa- ^ c 8 "P ^ k ® ^ cis 

C J - nnnor mankind’” stances—who have risen by their own industry and tives, in December, 1831. He was but 34 boon attci tins a war DroKeout, lnwnicn 

confined m tbeir reading to one paper - ^ ^ ^^ ^ hc ^ una i d#d by wealth or influential years of age when ho entered Congress - Aschines so d,st.ngu,slied himsen by Ins 

We now have newspapers in nearly etery 0 f t j ie r father and mother, whose hon- friends—Gov. Briggs of Massachusetts is a prom- He continued to represent his native dis- skill and valor, that he was praised on the 

family—rarely less than two, and in a ma- egfc j abor SU pp 0rte d him in childhood, and inent example. He is emphatically a self-made trict until the people called him to the gu- split by the Generals, and, on returning to 

jority of instances, they will count a much whose daily toil was taxed to give him the man, whose course is worthy of imitation by every bernatorial chair. He was re-elected to Athens, was publicly crowned, 

larger number. How mighty this influ- education by which he has been enabled to youth in our land. His private character is as Congress six consecutive times, and served n ’S 1 ° . ! e ™ ^ 

^ i a 4 - • l f 11 rise to a condition above the one they oecu- pure and exalted as his official acts are just and as a member of the United States House of quired, he began bis caiecr as a speaker 

ence. cer am c ass o v . pied, is unworthy to be the associate of wise honorable. The following sketch of his life we Representatives twelve years. The County upon political affairs from the Bema. When 

your house weekly. Ihey have fiee access , in( j froo q men All such will despise him; condense from a Biography recently published in 0 f Berkshire which composed his district is the war with 1 Inlip drew on, /Lsclnnes soon 

to every member of your family. They an( ] matter how loftily he may carry his the Boston Museum: what politicians call a close County; that is, became a strenuous advocate of compromise 

are, in truth, their companions. What is bead bo ; s nothing in the estimation of George Nixon Briggs was born in the in it parties were nearly equally divided.— and peace; Demosthenes being as resolute- 

their character? Reader, have you ever America’s true noblemen.— Home. Gazette, town of Adams, Berkshire County, Mass., During the last twenty-live years, it has y to a\or 0 ( u . n inc mg wai. u.i ic 

, ,, f 0 tt pnn«;idprpf1 _,_- u -.^ - L - LJ -,- L - L - _ on the 12th of April, 1796. His father been, in about equal proportion, whig and fatal battle of Cheronaea, Demosthenes was 

thought of this Have you cor suiercu, CONSTANTINOPLE. was a blacksmith, who reared his family by democratic; sometimes electing whig Sena- entrusted with the repairing of the fortifica- 

that whilst you have introduced them to - the hard labor of his hands. When George tors and sometimes democratic; but the per- tions of the city. I he cost of the work was 

the society of your sons and daughters, that The established religion of Russia is that was seven years old, his father removed sonal popularity of Geo. N. Briggs, when thirteen talents, of which Demosthenes gen- 
their character was, perhaps, doubtful?— 0 f the Greek Church, which formerly held from Adams to Manchester, in the State of up for Congress, never failed to give him a erously paid three from his own purse. 

You would be slow to introduce to their its seat at Constantinople. Ever since the Vermont, where resided he two years; from decided majority, and to elect him the rep- Ctesiphon, struck by such patnotism, pro¬ 
society persons whose characters were not Turk took possession of his European Em- thence he removed to White Creek, in resentative.of the free and intelligent yeo- f?" 6 j ^^en crown s ou «i voe o 

. ^ i 11 i T xv. i pire, and substituted Mohammedanism for Washington County, N. Y., where he rest- manry of the blue hills and green \ alleys of lum in the theatre, at tne great iestnai or 

what they should be. Is there less reason f he Greek religion, he has been regarded by ded several years. old Berkshire. . Bacchus. JSsch.nes took advantage of 

that you should not be as choice in the se- a q adherents of the latter as an usurper. At thirteen years of age, George went to Governor Briggs carried to Washington some technical illegality to bring a suit, 
lection of your newspapers? an q Biey long to see Constantinople res- learn the trade of a hatter, and worked at the political principles and high moral and nominally against Ctesiphon, but really de- 

The majority of our newspapers, are re- tored again to its rightful religion. Con- it three years, though in a very irregular religious precepts which he had been taught designed to crush Demosthenes, h tom \a- 

allv not what they should be. They are sequently Nicholas, the head of the Rus- manner. He, being the youngest person in in his native New England. No man was rious causes the trial was delayed eight 

• J „ In tboir tpnflpnf>v anH Pvprt in nth sian branch of the Greek faith, looks with a the shop or family, it fell upon him to do ever more beloved and respected by his as- years. At last it came on; and under most 

immoial in tneir tenaenc) ana exert, in otn- relicTiou8 as we]1 aa political interest to the the errands, go to mill, and do a thousand sociates, of all parties, than he was, while exciting circumstances, before the most 

er respects, a bad inilucnce upon the rising j e ]j verance 0 f those conquered provinces other daily duties, which younger appren- serving as a member of Congress. He was polished and enthusiastic auditory in the 

generation. They create a taste for light f rom a false fciitli. In leading his soldiers tices were always, in olden time called upon reputed be one of the best presiding officers world, with everything to animate them, 

reading, which, if not really injurious, is at against the Sultan, they would be influenced to perform. He was the drudge. After in the house, and was frequently called to ^Eschines and Demosthenes—the two great- 

least not beneficial. No person should by the religion of their country, and would staying three years with the hatter, he re- the chair while the house sat in committee est orators ol all time, met and measured 


your house weekly.-They have free access P le f,« unworthy to be the associate oi wise 
. 3 . * , ., and good men. All such will despise him; 

to every member of your family. They an( ^ nQ ma tter how loftily he may carry his 
are, in truth, their companions. What is i iea( ] f j 10 i s nothing in the estimation of 
their character? Reader, have you ever America’s true noblemen .—Home Gazette. 

thouoht of this? Have you considered, ---- 

that whilst you have introduced them to RUSSIA AND CONST ANTINOPLE. 

the society of your sons and daughters, that The established religion of Russia is that 


otherwise be enigmatic. 


A VULGARISM. 


read to De Den » v c j em They would regard themselves as the education he ever received from a school of parliamentary precedent his opinions car- unrivalled master-pieces oi eloquence, lhe 

learn, in order that tney may become use- afren j s 0 f heaven, being taught daily to re- master, or in a school house. ried great weight. accusers speech, all agree, was a most beau- 

ful members of society, and help to advance p * at t h e following, from the prayer book of In September, 1813, he returned to his He was known in Congress as a strong tiful and magnificent effort. But Demos- 
the noble car of improvement. the Greek Church: native village in Berkshire, with nothing but advocate of temperance, and his life practi- thenes was overwhelming and irresistible; 

The politician requires a paper devoted “Almighty God, destroy the heathen and a 8ma b trunk, containing a few pieces ot cally illustrated his deep convictions on that the ethical majesty of his ideas, the sweep 

,, • . , f . ■ na . „„ j qacriletrious nower of the Turks • o-ive back clothing. At Adams, the future Governor subject. He was instrumental in doing mg of lus declamation, lighted with the 

to the interests of Ins paity, and would be, g f ’ d b them to no-hteous entered the office of Mr. Washburn, a law- much good by his addresses, example and dusky splendor of his passion, bore all oppo- 

really, no politician without it The arraer, Emperor of t h e tm/faith; exalt the Greek y er of respectability in the County and advice. His name is held in high and de- position down. , , 

also, requires a paper devoted to lus inter- Q burcb j n triumph over all the earth and commenced reading law, determined to served esteem by the friends of temperance HSslnnes went into banishment at Rhodes, 

ests. Who are most successful among our rn V e unto it thy blessing and to us thy faith, make the profession his occupation for life, in the District of Columbia; for many of where he set up a school of rhetoric. It is 

farmers ? Who raises the largest crops, has Amen.” ' He remained in Adams one year, when he them has his warning voice saved from pre- said he once read the oration of Demosthe- 

the best cattle, horses, sheep and swine, An exchange paper says, acargo of books removed to Lanesboro, in the same county, mature death and a drunkard’s grave. !}?!; d mDation i^ l'n/s'ud'^W lr would 

„nd comnetes the most successfullv at our was seized lately at Constantinople by the and studied laboriously at lus profession for Many of our readers will recollect the in- their admiration of it, he said What would 

and competes tie t c uyctoir They had arrived from Russia! and four years, at the end of which time he was terest which was felt m this part of the you have thought had you heard him ck- 

agricultuial fairs. Is it not the reading ^ examination were found to be prayer- considered qualified to commence practice country, when Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, liver it. HSschmes never leturned from 

farmer, the real book farmer? We often books, in which the above prayer was used I as a lawyer in the courts; and accordingly, through advice of Mr. Briggs, put his name his exile, but died at Samos at the age of 

hear parents complain that their children in the choral form. The existence and use in October, 1818, he was admitted to the to the pledge. Marshall is one of the most about 315 years before Christ. Three 
dislike farming—that they have no taste for of this prayer in the Russian churches, bar ol the Common Pleas. extraordinary men our country has ever oraUons o is aie now extant. . eu mtr 

agriculture Have thev endeavored to furnishes a key to the purposes of Nicholas He was now a young man, twenty-two produced. Descended from one of the first its, especially m arrangement of style, are 

‘ . T rpsneetino' Constantinoule which would years of age, a lawyer, and practitioner.— families in Kentucky, related to the late of a high order, i he letters ol ten attribu- 

make it interesting to their children, or 0 j. berw j gt f bc enigmatic * Six months before he completed his law Chief Justice Marshall, possessed of a mind ted to him are without doubt spurious, lhe 

have they taught them to consider it a ^ _ studies, he was married; ever since which of remarkable strength and brilliancy, a mu- most recent German writers who have stud- 

mere drudge? “Agriculture is the most A VULGARISM. time he has been the advocate of early mar- sical voice and a commanding person, he ied the whole subject of the life and char- 

healthy, the most useful, the most noble - " ria g e8 » in addilion to tlie other S ood causes c « m « t0 Congress, for the first time in 1841, acter of yEschmes, conclude that he was 

omnlnvmpnf nf man ” Thpan wprn tLo One of the most popular vulgarisms of which he has supported. Alter having from the Lexington District, in Kentucky, not bribed by 1 hilip, nor a traitor in any 

P.y ‘ . the day is embodied in the word “ patron- been admitted to the bar, he removed from His reputation as an orator and statesman, proper sense of the term. He honestly 

sentiments of our illustrious Washington. a ,, We have always been at a loss to Lanesboro to his native town of Adams, however, had preceded him, though he was differed in opinion with Demosthenes in re- 

Would you have them also your chil- understand this term as incorporated with where he put out his sign and opened an yet comparatively a young man. He had gard to what was really the wisest policy to 

dren’s? If so, get them interested. Teach the language of the times. If a man buys office. He remained in Adams five years, served with distinction in the Legislature secure the best interests of Athens.— Host. 

them that agriculture employs not only a pair of boots, getting the full value of his at the end of which time his business was of his native State, and as a popular orator Journal. 

manual labor, but that it calls into requisi- money, he calls himself the “ patron ” of such that he found it would be to lus ad- he was second to no man in the State. His Mountains-As upon 

. f . . d. the manufacturer. The purchaser of six vantage to reside m the shire-town ot the appetite for strong drink was already formed minds seen o. ou. . . P 

tion tie igier acu les lat it affords ceuts wortb 0 f tobacco, or a penny’s worth county, and accordingly he removed again and it grew upon him. At Washington a mountain you get a new an ex n 
ample range for the most exalted intellect. 0 f tape, is a “ patron,” and looks upon those to Lanesboro, where he lived until the spring amid the excitement and dissipation of the view ot the surrounding scenery, so you 

Withdraw from their society the frivilous, on whom he lavished this “patronage” with of 1842, when he removed to Pittsfield, capital, his habit increased until delirium there obtain iresh insight o the eart an 

immoral trash of our literary (?) press, and a condescending eye, as if he had fed, cloth- where he has ever since lived. . tremens ensued. At this moment (rover- ee mgs o }°^ ir companions e sou 

substitute in its stead, good, sou,Id, practi- sbeherSl them. One's patron, re- . Mr. Briggs soon found himself employed nor Briggs stepped forth to save him. He 

. , , i- Tf i i garding the term in its true light, is a per- w an extensive law practice. If circum- signed the pledge, and while he remained prospect na e. 0 , 

cal, agricultural readmg If you have not ^ ^ 0M „ lms p| tr ^ P in stanccs hlld deprived him of the many ad- m°Washmg 1 to n , and for two years after, he the mght-closed petals.of a, flower open to 

already done so, subscribe immediately for gbor ^ j s charitable protection. It is no vantages which a liberal education gives, remained faithful to it We could goon the influence ot _ • 

“ Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.” Intro - patronage to give money for its full value, nature had, on the other hand, been boun- and relate many anecdotes and reminiscen- There is in every human countenance 
duce it to your friends and neighbors. It The term, as now most generally employed, tiful in her gifts. She had endowed him ces of Mr. Briggs, which would not be-with- g^her a history or a prophecy, which must 

is just the paper needed, as it will enlist the is of a most servile, sycophantic charac- with an acute and logical mind, a natural out interest, but the space allotted for this sa{lden Qr afc { east S of teri ev ery reflecting 

nttpntinn nf thp vnnthfnl rroiin in tliom and it should be expunged from the eloquence, and a heart warm with every sketch will not admit of it. nWrver Coleridae 

attention of the youthtul create in them a m J dern vocabulary . F ° manly sympathy. He was one of the best While in Congress, he served on the observer.— Coleridge. 

taste lor good reading, and the more advan-__ criminal lawyers in that part of the State, Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, True charity consists in the performance 

ced will gather from its pages much in- There is no beauty in fear. It is a mean, and was engaged in most of the important and during the 27th Congress, ho was chair- of every duty of life, from the love of justice 

struction. s. p. c. ugly contemptible creature. cases. man of that Committee. While on that with judgment. 


make it interesting to their children, or 
have they taught them to consider it a 
mere drudge? “Agriculture is the most 
healthy, the most useful, the most noble 
employment of man.” These were the 
sentiments of our illustrious Washington. 


tion the higher faculties—that i 
ample range for the most exalted 


attention of the youthful, create in them a 
taste for good reading, and the more advan¬ 
ced will gather from its pages much in¬ 
struction. s. p. c. 









































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORK. II: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


School Law Repeal Convention. 

A Mass Convention of the citizens of Monroe 


Congressional. 


Ifgislnitin of Mem ^ork. 


Synopsis of Proceedings, 


tuns of Mrras, &r. 


ROCHESTER, FEBRUARY 20, 1851. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


County, in favor of the repeal of the present School Synopsis of Proceedings. Synopsis of Proceedings. -The project to rebuild the 8t. Charles Hotel 

Law, was he d, pursuant to a call for that purpose, - - at New Orleans ig progrcg(i slowl 

at Minerva Hall, in the city of Rochester, on the Saturday, Feb. 8—In the Senate, the bill Monday, Feb. 10.—Senate.—The Committee -The 104th anniversary of the Union Fire Co., 

14th day of February instant. The Convention granting land to Missouri for the Hannibal and on Commerce and Navigation reported adversely at Trenton, was celebrated on Friday evening. 

was largely attended, and when considered with St Joseph Railroad passed. on the petition of the St George’s Society, that-The census takers show that the average of 

regard to the character, standing and influence of The bill to pay Oregon the expenses incurred in their President may be made, ex-officio a Com- persons to each dwelling in N. York is 13$. 


the persons by whom it was composed, it has rarely the Cayuse war was returned by the House amend- 
been ©quailed by any Convention ever held in this ed. The Senate concurred in the House amend- 


Alba*j>—H. L. Eatery. Medina—I. W. Bwan. 

Albion—B. Farr. Moscow—Wm. Lyman. 

Arcadia—M. Scott Macedon Center—Ira Odell. 

Alabama—R. B. Warren. Macedon—Wm. Gallup. 

Adams Basin—M. Adams. Marcellus—Luman Shepard. 

Alfred—C. D. Langworthy. Millville—J. H. Hai*es. 
Alden—C. N. Fulton. Mohawk—Postmaster. 

Allens Hill—David A. Paul. Manchester—J T McCauley 
Bufiak)—W. Bryant &. Bon. Newport—Wm. H. Willard. 

BakhviBsviUe—R. Sears. Newark—Theo. Dickinson. 

Batavia—Samuel Heston. New Baltimore—L. Haight 

Benton Center—A. H.Savage North Chili—R. Fulton. 
Brockport—H. P. Norton. N. Y. Mills—W. D. Walcott 

Bridgeport—B. F. Adams. Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 

Benton—B. Ooddiiigton, Jr. Orangeville—G. Cow den. 

Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooke Phelps—B. E. Norton. 

Big Stream Point—I. Hildreth Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 
Clyde—I. T. Van Buskirk. Palmyra—T. Ninde. 


ment, and the bill passed. 


Moecow—Wm l y^a'n c ® Dnl Y- ment, and the bill passed. 

Macedon Center-^Da Odell. Hon. Judge Shepherd, was chosen Presi- A bill granting the New Londo 

Mw^Ju^L^mfn^lard. dent; JoHN Coi ' T ’ D ‘ McVea *< John Shoecraft, pany the right of way across the 
Millville—J. H. Hai*e». Ebekkzer Cook and John Brown, Vice Presi- lot in New London, was passed. 
Manchester— Jr'steCauley dent8 ’ and J. W. Stebbins, Secretary. In the House, there was a disci 

Newport—Wm. H. Willard. On motion of C. Huson, Jr., Esq., a Committee to establish a Board of Accounts 
New Baltimore—L. Haight ol wafi appointed by the President to prepare Monday. Feb. 10—In the Sen 


A bill granting the New London Railroad com- the absence of the Lieut. Governor. 


missioner of Emigration. Chinn, where there is a population of 400 

Senator Cook was appointed President pro tern. m ^^ ons there are but 400 family names, 
of the Senate during the present Session, owing to ~“ J * 88e Ilutchin * on > one of Hutchinson 


dent; John Colt, D. McVean, John Shoecraft, pany the right of way across the Custom House 
Ebekkzer Cook and John Brown, Vice Presi- lot in New London, was passed. 


of five was appointed by the President to prepare Monday, Feb. 10—In the Senate, several peti- 1 question of prim 
and present Resolutions. The President appointed ti one were present6d for ^ establishment of a line Senate till noon. 


l^G n c^«. p ° owin £ *’ enUe ™' n “ RUCl \ C r n rr; ° f steamers t0 Africa; against amending the Patent The Adjutant-General communicated to the the arrival of Jenn y L 3 ™ 1 > ie unprecedented. Th< 
i.E. Norton Jr ” -J* . , J? l> "?8* 1, Uavid McVean * laws, and agairfst the Fugitive Slave law. Mr. Senate, in answer to a resolution, that the support P remiums P nid on ecnt8 mnged from $25 to $30 

Jr.' ® 088 “ d £ W a T 0 Bri g ht introduced a bill explanatory of that law— of the Militia during the last fiscal year cost the - Tbe Indiana Constitutional Convention h» 

aaa “° d0n ’ he President and ® ecretar y were The Deficiency bin wa8 ordered to ^ engrossed. State $20,151, and the County Treasuries $28,- P , M ® ed 0 eectlon au every voter of go<x 
4anor— O. B. Scott a 16 0,n ™' ^ The House spent the day in a debate on the bill 109, which is less than in 1847, when the present c iarac ^* to P rac t' ce 

M A o^Ea»es ^°^ Comnuttee, report- to establish a Board of Accounts, finally substitut- system was adopted, by $10,000. , —TheHon.Hennr Wager,, appointed delegate 

TaJLvLkokl. ed the following Resolutions, which, after a fall J v to the World’s Fair in plaoe of ex-Pre.ident Van 

»d interesting engaged in by . large C h „ d "f K 7 2 Dougherty, from New York, Bnren, who'deelined. 

number of the Convention, were paeeed by ac- „ ”t. J °“ “W*'"®' 1 ’ ‘he oath of office, end toot —We learn by the Waterloo Obeervc,thatth, 

>—W. G. Lacy. ciamation: his seat. National Hotel in that village wa* totally destroyed 

-W. L^Ptfmer. Resolved, That the act passed March 26,1849, T ' JEsr,4Y * Feb - 1L—The Senate passed a bill The Committee on Colleges, &c , reported ad- by fire on Thursday evening. Insured $3,609. 

Levi French. entitled, “An Act establishing Free Schools thro’- mab ' n £ large grants of Public Lands for the sup- 


of the Senate during the present Session, owing to , ~“ Je88e Hutchinson, one of tie Hutchinson 
the absence of the Lieut. Governor. family died in Boston, the 15 in* 

Ace— vr • , j -Leo. Richardson, Attorney Gen. of the State 

. - • — —- 

In .he Heuee, there we. u di,cn«ion on th. bill | ral interest Irartsnctecl. _ The Nation>1 ,„ u .„ igfnetr „„ D( , |y Jxlm . 

Tuesday, Feb. 4.— Senate .—A debate on a mends observing the 22d of February next a. a gen- 
question of printing occupied the attention of the end holiday, in commemoration of the Union. 

Senate till noon. - The excitement in New Orleans attending 

Tho Adjutant-General communicated to the arrival of Jenny Lind ,is unprecedented. The 


Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 
Cazenovia—John White. 
Carho»—E. H. Garliutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 

„ „ l G. N. Sherwood, 

Camallua > c D BJnghain- 

Cleveland—A. H. Allen. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. 
Caton—Philip Hubbard. 
ChurchviUe—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
CoverV—E. C. Gregg. 
Clockville—8. P. Chapman. 
E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 


PeiTyrille—C. Britt. 

Penn Yan—Postmaster. 
Pierpont Manor—O. B. Bcott 
Rushville—A. Otis. 

Rutland—Moses Eantes. 
Royal ton—J. Shoemaker. 
Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 

Sen. Falls—H C Silsby & Co 
Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker. 
Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Sheldrake—J. Harris. 
Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. 
Starkey—1-evi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodley. 


Mr. Huson, in behalf of the Committee,report¬ 
ed the following Resolutions, which, after a fall 


the Militia during the last fiscal year cost the - The Indiana c <> n <>ritutional Convention has 

ate $20,151, and the County Treasuries $28,- I ? Sed Q 8ectl ° n aath °ri*i*g «very voter of good 

. , . , ,, . ^ character to practice law. 

19, which is less than m 1847, when the present „ ... . . t , , , 

. , , , , -The Hon. Henry Wager is appointed delegate 

stem was adopted, by $10,000. , w , „ „ . . , , ® 

r J v to the World s Fair in plaoe of ex-President Van 

Assembly.—Mr. Dougherty, from New York,, Buren, who'deelined. 

peared, subscribed the oath of office, and took-We learn by the Waterloo Observer that the 

s seat. National Hotel in that village wa* totally destroyed 


Resolved, That the act passed March 26,1849, 
entitled, “An Act establishing Free Schools thro’- 


EJlingion—J. F. Farman. So. Otselic—Jas. Woodley. , J. , ’ „ ,. /, . ’ 

E Pembroke—G. W. Wright. So. Livonia-A. Crandall, Jr unqualified disapprobation of this Convention,— 
Fanner—M. Harris. So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. and that the same ought to be repealed. 


Fanner—M. Harris. So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. 

FowlerviUe—J. McPherson. Stock bridge—John Potter 
Fulton—E. Holmes. Shusban—Jas. Law. 

FranMinville—S. Seward. Trumansburg—L D Brai 

Farmington—O. White. Union Springs-RB Howfi 

Fre<kmia—A. H. Barker. Victor—M. H. Docker. 

Geneva—J. G. Ver Planck. Versailles—D. R. Barker. 
Gerry—C. Moore. Vernon—Eli R. Dix. 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick Verona—A. Whaley. 
Holley—H. S. Frisbie. Watertown l £ ich 

Hinmanvitie—A. Stone. * > O. A. Grav 

Hulbarton—Wm. Lavcrick. Weedsport—Eli Hamilton 
Jacksonville-P H Farington Warsaw—I. Hodge. 


out the State,” deserves, and hereby receives, the P 01 " 3 of the Indigent Insane. 

unqualified disapprobation of this Convention,— Mr. Seward introduced in the Senate a reeolu- 


“Retrj, X a general diS'iisiori'ofbnoiviedge |»»;vUi„ S ™ ij^uiry hate p„p,i« y of „d„c 


^ui^nsbu^g—L*D'Branch isa chief comer-stone of our republican institutions 
Union Springs-RB Howland —and that reason, revelation and experience dic- 
Victor—M. H. Uocker. tate, that the education of youth is a parental duty, 

Vernon—HpR^Dix; 81116 ** which, in a well-regulatedcommunitv, is fully and 


his seat. National Hotel in that village wa* totally destr< 

The Committee on Colleges, &c , reported ad- by fire on Thursday evening. Insured $1,609. 

versely to the bill regulating Public Schools in the -The Glass Palace, erected at London for tho 

State. Referred. World’s Fair, costs less in proportion t© its siza 

The following bills were passed. than a common barn. 

The Senate bill relative to railroads, authorizing -The thaw of Sunday week ha* produced quite 

tho Albany and Schenectady Railroad Company to a freshct in the Genese «- The Mills on the Upper 


isa chief comer-stone of our republican institutions iu g the weight of our silver coin. Adopted. tho Albany and Schenectady Railroad Company to a reslc «n theGenesee. The Mills on the U 

—and that reason, revelation and experience die- Th® House refused by 100 to 96, to pass the bill borrow money to pay outstanding bonds and to ace ® are m<J . S , ^ at a 8tani in consequence. 


tate, that the education of youth is a parental duty, providing a tribunal for the investigation and set- complete its double track, 
which, in a well-regulatedcommunitv, isfully and dement of claims on the Government. Amending the charter o 


Kendall—W. R. Bandforii. 
Knowlcsville—C. Thorp. 
Jjodl—C. B. Vesceiius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 
Lock port—J. W. Reed. 
I.itchfieid—H. Randall. 

Le Roy—J. H. Stanley. 
Mendon—N. Sherwood. 


Verona-A. Whaley. generously discharged by parents, and which the T , „ * 

Watcrto^Ti £ Wlu - R * che y> o tate cannot wholly assume, without serious injury vvednesday, reb. 12.—in the benate, an at- 
Wredsnort—n?H A 'Uto Ve * t0 cause of Education itself—that leaving the tempt was made to have the hour of meeting 
Waiww-I. Hodge-* care of ® d “®aring their offspring to parents tends changed from 12 to 11 o’clock. It failed because 


Wednesday, Feb. 12.—In the Senate, an at- ville Railroad Co., authorizing the extension of the 
npt was made to have the hour of meeting road to Buffalo and a change of name. 


omplete its double track. * B - G ^ n - «° U8ton > the disUnguished 

. ... TT . . x . „ Senator from Texas, worked in his younger day a at 

Amending the charter of the Utica and Homells- t he hatting business. 


1 WcsUietd—E. C. Bliss. 
Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
Walworth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—D A Paul. 
Wheatville—H. Deuel. 
Westernville—A. Baker. 
York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


of H is in, P ossibIe for yenators to s* U P ™ ^or to ECU to the Attica and Hornellsville Railroad Co. 

the part of the parent, thereby securing the highest 8Uch earI - v ,abors - The Y do not now generally get any portion of their property, 
mental and moral culture of tho people, together together before one, or even past that. Authorizing the city of Brooklyn to create a loan 

with the greatest incitement to energy and perse- In the House, the day was spent in discussino- for the purpose of paying existing liabilities and 
’“^lv^Thluhe ^roTtS State, under M f* R ^ chie ’* P stitioa for extra compensation for current expenses to the 1st ot September next, 
their long-established system of education, have at- P rintla ? 
tained an elevation which challenges the admira- Thur 


We can still furnish bach numbers cf this vol. 


Thursday, Feb. 13—In the Senate, the joint rc P orts of olher States ' 


““U.unzmg exmuMon oi me -CapL Baby, who commanded the steamer 

ad to Buffalo and a change of name. London on lake Erie for several years, has gone to 

Authorizing the Buffalo and Rochester Railroad California to command a steamer on the Pacific. 

sell to tho Attica and Hornellsville Railroad Co. -The Hon, Horace Everett, died at his resi- 

iy portion of their property. deuce in Windsor, on tha 30th of Januury, aged 

Authorizing the city of Brooklyn to create a loan fifty-two. 

r the purpose of paying existing liabilities and -The N. Y. Tribune says that over 1,009 tons 

rrent expenses to the 1st ot September next. rad recently arrived in that city for tho second 

For exchanging reports of Court of Appeals for section of th e Chicago and Galena Railway. 


Agents and other friends of the Rural will please Stat^mays^ resolution authorizing the President to confer the | ^ Wednesday, Feb.5.—Senate.—In reference to 

note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly, j persons who do not eniov the advantages of a com- ranb of R ‘ eut - General by brevet was finally pass- tbe resolution commending Mr. Webster, the Sen- 


53 **■ ~ l otates may show a smaller comparative number ol 

note this fact, and taks subscriptions accordingly, j persons who do not enjoy the advantages of acom- 
Those who do not desire tack numbers, can com-1 11,o n education, yet, when we consider the large 
mence new or at any specified time. I inflax . int ® lhis s ^ ate ». of a heterogenous population 


iiion education, yet, when we consider the large e< ** * regulating the fees of Marshals, 

influx into this State, of a hetorogenous population Clerks and Attorneys of the United States was con- 


reports of other States. -° no housc in New A * J - Bleeker & 

, i XX 7 —— , — —, _ , Co., sold $6,848,157 23 worth of real estate du- 

resolution authorizing the President to confer the Wednesday, Feb. 5.— Senate .—In reference to 

. - j , —^ 1 l • v III* 2 IflO j 0ttl* JkOOt/t 

rank of Lieut. General by brevet was finally pass- the resolution commending Mr. Webster, the Sen- - The aggrogato amount in business at the 

ed. The bill regulating the fees of Marshals, ate agreed to the following substitute. Therefore, por t of Cleveland, Ohio, during the year 1850 was 
Clerks and Attorneys of the United States was con- Resolved, That it is inexpedient to pass any res- $ 15,287,824 92. 


Our mark-Ten Tbousand-will soon be reached, thaUheSmte ofNew'York tennpmUelid^n'ite Sldcred a " d amended ’ bu | not fiuall y acted on ‘ b^oTihoDresent CaWueL lal C0nduct0!; mem ' 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts to educational advancement by any other community 11 0 ou6e, the Ritchie printing business was ‘ - 

ei-nrenlprinw of the We-w-Yorke^ on the face of the globe. ’ ' recommitted. The River and Harbor bill was Assembly .—The annual report of the American 


$15,287,824 92. 

-Tho number of practising lawyers in the 

United States is Raid to be, oa near ne can bo ascer- 


angment the ciruculation cf the New-Yorker. _ _ . 

^ Resolved, lhat no system, of education, what- taken up and debated but no action was taken. ' Institute was transmitted. 

-r, . ever may be its intrinsic merits, ought to bo adopted t-, , .. • m 

Cheap Postage. ia a republican State, which doe^ not secure the Friday ’ Feb ‘ 14 “ In the Senate, the question Ihuksday, Feb. 13.-Senate.-The usual va- 

, . . general approbation of tlie people; that our former whether Mr. Benton should be allowed to bring in riet Y °f petitions presented, bills noticed intro- 

Phb postage reiorm is one in which, every BC hoollaws did secure such approbation in an emi- again the bill to pav Missouri the two per cent. duced * &c - 

nerican should feel a deep and lively interest, went degree; and that the present law has created R eservfld Fund, ^ The bill providing for a stav of nrocoedimrs to 


on the face of the globe. 


American should feel a deep and lively interest, neat degree; and that the present law has created Reserved Fuud vyhich has once been reJected was The bill providing for a st 
The reduction from tho old rates to tho present, dissatisfaction, wrangling and litigation, in nearly J at • , , 

U. proved ,h, leasibility of Bl i.l lower ones yen- oohoo, dis.ric,ilfe Sate. **«* *“« 10 >1 “ *• b ‘« ref »* d ' f"* 

And certainly when the Brili.h Government can Thai while we are in favorof Iho re- The Honee «pcn! Ihe day in speeche. on the o’ !'’' “j “‘‘ re,d '^ 

- ’ . ® peal of the present law, and of a return to the for- River and HrfW h\U h»t nn ruin nmnioirnn Assembly .—Reports of Coi 

carry the letters of its subjects for a penny each, mer law in relation to schools, yet we do not desire ' _bor bi.l, hu.no vote was ta ken. ^ ^ &nd a dlgc 

and make a profitable business of it, notwithsUnd- to close the door of our common schools against w Meteorlomeal At*h**k election of U - S - Senator occ 

ing ihe enormous expenses of their postal arrange- ai3 y child in the State, and should it be shown ^ 1 Cu Assembly 


has proved the feasibility of Btill lower ones yet— every school district in the State. 

. , , . , , tj i . Resolved, That while we are in favor of tho re- 


Assembly .—The annual report of the American tained, 19,500. 

stitute was transmitted. -Snipo and quail are selling at fifty cents « 

Thursday, Feb. 13.— Senate .—The usual va- dozen at Detroit. In Boston quails are twenty cents 
iy of petitions presented, bills noticed intro- ea<dl ‘ 

ced &c. ' - A <dldd di€d ’ n Baltimore, on Friday morning, 

The hill" nrnviHmrr f«r n from the effects of laudanum, furnished by an apoth- 


Weekly Meteor logical Abstract 


The bill providing for a stav of proceedings to eucc “^ 

„ . , at • , i " , , . ecary, lngtead of paregoric, 

collect rent on Manorial leases was ordered to be ... , ,. .. 

-Tho first Daily Paper over published m North 

engrosso or a ltr tea ing. Carolina, was issued from the office of tho Raleigh 

Assembly. Reports of Committees, bills notic- Register( during the se8eion of the jast 

ed and introduced, and a discussion relative to the c i oged . 


. , ., ,, e ,. that the former law contributed to that result, we 

ments, our own should give equally as favorable =l _,. . . t e , j J . 

. . , b , . should be in lavor of such amendments to it, in 

an opportunity to our citizens, the more especially regard to the distribution of tho public money, and 
when we claim to be the favored people of Freedom, to exemption from payment of rat6-bills, as may 
There is no sound reason in the idea that the Post effectually open the doors of our common schools 
Office must support itself. The departments of a)1 the chi,Jren iu the Stale ’ wilho « t . res P ect 
tho Navy and War burthen the Government and Resolved, That the legislative power of this 
tho people with millions, and yet there is no mur- State is vested in a Senate and Assembly—that the 
mar. And surely, when the Post Office is a submission of any legislative act to the people, ex-j 
means of doing vastly more than both of thosode- actsrelating to finance, as specified in Article j 

VII. of the Constitution, to be bv them determined 1 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


election of U. S. Senator occupied the time of the 
Assembly. 


-The population of New Jersey, according to 

the official returns received at Washington, in 490, 


partments, to harmonize and elevate us as a people, whether the Bauie ,h.li, or shall not, become a law, 
a few thousands from the treasury now and then, is an unconstitutional exercise of authority. That 


should he freely given, if it be necessary. 

But the cheaper tho rates, the greater will be 
the revenue, after a tittle while. This isfully prov- 


the practice, if adopted and presevered in, of sub¬ 
mitting legislative acts of doubtful propriety to a 
popular vote, and hereby yielding them to unthink¬ 
ing clamor or partisan importunity, to the fickle- 


ed in elmost all instances where tolls, &c., have ness or tyranny of ephemeral majorities, will lead 
been reduced. It is, beside, a wrong practice in to such a train of abuses and usurpations, as will 


Feb. 1851. 
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Friday, Feb. 14 .—Senate and Assembly, tho’ 070. of Maryland, 492,664 free person*, and 99,355 
engaged in forwarding considerable business, pass- slave** 


— I ed no bills. Our synopsis gives only the work 


-Wm. B. Astor has contracted for tho erection 


completed, as we have not space for all the action of one hundred a " d M'*y first class u nement houses, 
of our industrious legislature. principally on Fortieth st. and vicinity, and between 

_Eighth and Ninth avenues. 

State Agricultural Society. - The Portland Advertiser states that tho ther- 


Executive Meeting, Feb. 6, 1851. 
At a regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held at the Agricultural Rooms: 


principally on Fortieth st. and vicinity, and between 
Eighth and Ninth avenues. 

-The Portland Advertiser states that tho ther¬ 
mometer at Brunswick, Mo., on Friday morning 
last, stood at 29 degrees below zero. 

-The Second Municipality, New Orleans, 

have voted §2,500 os a retaining fee to Daniel 


The annual Fair and Cattle Show was appoint- Webster, to secure his services in maintaining the 
ed at Rochester on the 16ib, 17th, 18th and 19th rights of the city to tho eetate of tho late John Mc- 
of September next—the citizens of Rochester hav- Donough. 


bnrthening tho office with so much franking priv- p P ced ‘*y overthrow the Constitution itself: and ^th. More snow—c 

ilego. It should be abolished at once. It ia a ^thed. That so much of the action of the 6lh - A 

great barrier in tho way of cheap rates, and the legislature of 1849, as resulted in the submission "th. Cold at evenir 

people should not rest satisfied until the abuse is of tho new School Law to a popular vote, and par - 8th. Very cold daj 

thoroughly reformed. If there are those favored Ocularly so much of tho action ot the legislature of colder dav this winter 
, , .. . . , 1859. as resulted in the rc-ttiusmission of that law 


REMARKS. 

Feb. 4t!il A little snew—mild day. 

5th. More snow—continues warm. 

6th. A little equally. 

7th. Cold at evening. 

8th. Very cold day—there has been bat one 


ing furnished the necessary security for the pay¬ 
ment of the expenses of the Fair. 

Hon. Henry Wager was appointed a delegate to 
the World’s Fair, iu the place of the Hon. Martin 


-William M. Whir, the oldest Presbyterian 

minister in tho United States, died nt Liberty, 
Georgia on the 31st ult., in the ninety-first year of 


Van Buren, who declined tho appointment on ac- I n S e * 


ones who should of right enjoy it, then let the 


1850, as resulted iu the rc-sulmiissiun of that law 
to a popular vote, deserves, and hereby receives 


9th. Very sudden change in the weather—rain- 


govermnent defray the expense, and not saddle it the deepest and most decided reprehensions of this ing this morning at 3 o’clock—wind South—some 

upon the correspondence of those least able to convention. f 0 „_ 

it Resolved That the proceedings of the Conven- l0lk A little ^ny-some fog. 

Sympathetic feelings, friendship, home ties and tiau . ^ P ul)lish ® d 111 ll ' e Gaily and Weekly papers jjq. About 2 inches of snow 
* .. * V, , , of this city, and lhat the Secretary forward a copy hue adoui a mcnes oi snow, 

mental improvement are the very* last things that of ^ ^ ^ of the representatives of this 12th. Cloudy A. M.-fair P. M. 

should be put under the ban of high tariff. They county in the legislature of the State. 13th. Warm—river high. 


count of private engagements lhat rendered it im--TheRaiIron 

practicable for him to attend. ston last vveok, re 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee nn . P o /.barter 
will be held on Thursday, March 6th, when the tfeal to Hamilt0I1 . 
Judges for the Annual Fair will be selected. „ 

B. P. Johnson, Sec’y. -: lbc 


-The Railroad Convention which metr.t King¬ 
ston last weok, resolved to apply to Parliament at 
once for a charter for the proposed Road from Mon- 


should bo fostered that they may increase and serve 
to make us mere noble and manlike. 

It can be done to a great extent through the j 
workings of cheap postage. The common school 
is increasing in spirit and utility, aud is doing its 
work for the elevation of tho people. Yet how 


Whereupon the Convention adjourned. 

WM. SHEPHERD, Pres’t. 
J. W. Steeeins, Sec’y. 


B. P. Johnson, Sec’y. - Thc B- <; g enta of ’ Bie University of this State, 

__ * at their late meeting, conferred the honorary do- 

Additional BANKS—During the coming spring & ee of Doctor of Lawa 0,1 Dr - Vfden t in e Mott, thc 
it is anticipated that eight new banking institutions distinguished surgeon of New York city. 

will be added to those already existing in this city. -The Albany Argus suggests the practicability 

At least that number are projected. The Bank of of the establishment of a University in that city, 
the Metropolis, and the Bank of the Republic, with *pbe subject is under consideration by gentlemen 
iSfi qoUfW for 1"= undertaking. 


14th. A little rain duringr the dav and evening America, the Chatham Bank, (to be located on the q , n , t . , j . „ , „ 

15th Clnndv- hiirh Wind n Hul /I corner of Duane and Chatham sts.) the Irving,-The Royal Lioness belonging to Raymond & 

1 * Uoud ) h, S h wud a lulJe ram - the Citizen’s, the People’s, and tlm Tompkin’s, Co ’ 8 * Menagerie, at CincinnaD, gave birth, a few 

16th. Snows a little through the day. «/»« •- ; *»• - v - 1 — *»--*—*-v-. 


with capitals ranging from $300,000 to $700,000 


“Honor to Whom Honor," Ac. i ' Ul * J'lne-growing 

- river very high—not so I 

Mr. Moors: —In the Rural New-Yorekr of cember—sleighing bad. 


17th. Fine—growing warmer—lunar halo—j Some of these projected institutions may fall thro’, 
river very high—not so high yet as it was lastDe- j but should they succeed in getting into operation, 


many hundreds of thousands there are who seldom the 13th inst, you publish an article with the eig- 
write letters. But give them cheap postage and uature “ G. W. M.” entitled “Winter Employ- 


The Weather. —The thermometer Friday mor- 


they will increase the banking capital of the city 
about $7,000,000. We suppose they will all find 
little difficuly in loaning their funds.— N. Y. Trib. 


they will feel a greater desire to correspond with !f e f l °, f } h ° Farrae r-” The original from which ning at sunrise ranged from two to four degrees 
.... . ... , ^ that article was copied, appeared m the Cultivator below zero in different localities in this vicinitv.— 


their friends, and will use the pen much oftenor f or page 34. 
than they do now. The spirit will increase with 
its exercise, and in the rising generation become Albany, Feb. 14,1 
much more intense, and greatly add to their thirst Remarks. —Th 


was copied, appeared in the Cultivator I below zero in different localities in this vicinity.— | Census Returns. —We understand that corn- 


days since, to three whelps, tho first ever bom west 
of the Alleghanies. 

-The number of common schools in Indiana 

is set down at 4,410. In sixty.six counties there 
are 2,651 organised school districts, and the same 
number of school houses. 

-Some half-dozen vessels loaded with ice, 


Yours, &c.. 


Editors oe the Cultivator. lour degrees above zero. 

Albany, Feb. 14,1851. At one o’clock Friday afternoon, the mercury ii 

Remarks.— The article above ro'erred to was the thermometer at the corner of State and Con 

entus by a correspondent, as original. Notknow- gress streets indicated^ degrees above 0. A 
J r . ^ two o’clock it stood at 7$ degrees above 0. 


At 11 o’clock, the mercury had only cone up to P lete returns have been received at the Census were sent out from New Haven on Thursday last, 


Oilice from eight of the Stales, to wit: Maine, to North Carolina. They are to return with shad 


At one o’clock Friday afternoon, the mercury in Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode J for the Northern market. 


for knowledge. Thus will our noble system of sent us by a correspondent, asorigfnaL Notknow- f w0 0>clock r stood at 7 j degrS! d»ve°o! ‘ turns have been 
universal education be greatly strengthened and everything, is Bometimes expected oi edi- Thursday morning, as will be seen from thefol- states and lerri 
aided, by this one of universal communication- tors,) and presuming the document genuine—i. e., lowing telegraphic reports, the weather was unu- S 011, — Republic. 

The people, then, in view of the great benefits from the brain “ wel1 “ P en of the P erson who %*S?. CO } d A ° V6r Vf ide eXt6 R te J Tit0 ^ , At Tmr r TZT 

, , . ... furnished it_we verv innooentlv committed th« Buffalo, 3 degrees below zero; Rochester, 3 below; Ihe Census] 

that will accrue to them, should give no peace to ^ . Auburn, 3 above; Syracuse, 2 below; Oswego, 4 tom in France t 


furnished it—we very innocently committed the 3 degrees below zero; Rochester, 3 below; The Census in France.— It has been the cus- -The steamers Autocrat and Magnolia came 

„ ... ' . _ Auburn, 3 above; Syracuse, 2 below; Oswego, 4 torn in France to take a census of the population into collision near Bayou Sara, by which the for- 

trespass tor which we are now arra.gned. “This b e ) ow; Utica, 10 below; Albany, 3 above; Troy, every five years. The last having taken place in mer was sun k ) and Capt. Grant, Mr. Fergmon, Mr. 
is the head and front of our offending,” and we 5 below; Burlington, Vt., 8J below; Whitehall, 1846, the present year will, therefore, see this great Goodyear Engineer) and several others were 
cheerfully make the amende honorable. The article zero; Montreal, 12 below; Quebec, 18 below; To- and useful operation renewed. The population of 


m „ Island, Maryland, Kentucky, Wisconsin, and from 
At th® Territory of Minnesota; and that partial re¬ 
turns have been received from all the rest of the 
■ 0 j. States and Territories, except California and Ore- 


-The Dubuque Tribune says that Mr. Levin, 

of that city, with a force of six hands, on tha 23d 
ult., raised 126,665 pounds of lead mineral, valued 
at something over three thousand dollars. This is 
better than going to California. 

-The steamers Autocrat and Magnolia came 


Government until the reform is fully consumma- ire ®P asb Ior w ro < rra^neo. ims below; Utica, 10 below; Albany, 3 above; Troy 

ted. And it should be no half way business—al- is th ® head and front of our offending,” and we 5 below; Burlington, Vt., 84 below; Whitehall 
though a half loaf is acknowledged better than no ®heerfuUy make the amende honorable. The article zero; Montreal, 12 below; Quebec, 18 below; To 

loaf—but full thorough uniform and inst Civ« m an ® x ® e,J ® m one, and, while we condemn the remto, K) below. T he tnermometer in this city 
joat dui lull, tnorougn, unitorm, ana just. Give ... , , , , « m ,, on the same morning, indicated a temperature ‘ 

us the two cent, pre-paid rate ; abolish the frank- P' a g |ansm > w ® must acknowledge that G. W. M. dc g_ a b ove zero. 

ing privilege, except on the actual business of the d ‘ s PW ed g°°d taste in taking a box ticket—pilfer.- Our eastern papers state that the weather in tha 
Department, and we will soon see the General from the best source. region changed from a warm southerly rain, oi 


ronto, 10 below. The thermometer in this city, France, in 1700, was 19,669,000 souls; in 1831, 
on the same morning, indicated a temperature 4 32,560,934; and in 1846, 32,400,486. 

deg. above zero. - 

Our eastern papers state that the weather in that New Post Offices. —The Postmaster General 


ery nve years, i lie last navmg taKon place in mer wa8 8Un k, and Capt. Grant, Mr. Fergtuon, Mr. 
46, the present year will, therefore, see this great Good (3d Engineer) and several others were 
d uselul operation renewed. 1 he population of 
■ance, in 1700, was 19,669,000 souls; in 1831, 03t ~ 

,560,934; and in 1846, 32,400,486. - The Oregon Spectator says that a coal mine 

_ has been discovered in Admirality Inlet, ofeuperior 

New Post Offices.— The Postmaster General quality, and in quantity sufficient to propel the 


Post Office with an income above its expenses. 

_ t. e. w. 

Lecture by Gov. Briogs. —On the eve of go¬ 
ing to press we learn that Gov. Briggs is to lec- 


g from the best source. region changed from a warm southerly rain, on has established the following new Post Offices, in steamers that now float on thc Pacific for centuries 

If G. W. M. has any explanation to offer, let it ^ ednesday, to a heavy westerly wind on Thurs- this State, for the week ending February, 8 1851. to come. The inlet belongs to us. 

be forthcoming. If not, he may hear from us da yj br ‘ n g»«g with it a stinging cold. At Port- Tottenville, Richmond, John Totten; WestOnon- - Tho Mormons estimate the population of 

land, on I hursday morning, the thermometer in- daga, Onondaga, Myron Clift; Red Jacket, Erie, iTtoi, a hnnt 80 500 and that this vear’s muirra 

ain ‘_dicated 8 degrees below zero, being a change in A. Whittemore; Ogden, Monroe, G. C. Howard; a ^out 30 oJO and that this yeors.migm- 

a tr mn,™v the temperature from Wednesday noon, of nearly Marshfield, Erie, John Potter; East Eden, Erie, twn " ould 


5 land, on Thursday morning, the thermometer in- 

I ain -_dicated 8 degrees below zero, being a change in 

~ „ , the temperature from Wednesday noon, of nearly 

oafety OF THE ATLANTIC. i he arrival of the sir.tn rlearees. Thursday noon, the moronrv 


Utah at about 30,500, and that this year’s emigra¬ 
tion would swell the number to 40,000. The 

« pooo nu roain v,ov. l> KiGGs is to tec- I safety of THE atlartic.- i ne amvai ot we sixty degre€S . Thursday noon, the mercury J."'g. 'DaytoiT' cWksburVh' "'Erie - SinTeonCTarL wheat crop of the last season in the Salt Lake Fai¬ 
lure before the Rochester Athenaaum and Meehan- Africa bringing intelligence of the safety of this stood attwo degrees below zero, at the Observa- J _ & _ l ey ) 8 estimated at 500,000 to 1,000,000 bushels. 

ics’ Association to-morrow (Friday) evening. This steamship, gives great joy to the public, who were toiy. Calais, Me., 5 P. M., 20 degrees below zero. - It appears that the deatha by cho i era in the _ The commerce of Buffalo during the last year 

amounted to *70,180,705. The number of airi. 

seeing and hearing one of t.ie model men of our so of the security of this means of travel. The j ow zer0> At Kittery, opposite Portsmouth, the itotion, were 3646. Tho largest number of these vals at that port during the past season waa 3,558, 
Republic, and we doubt not the commodious hall particulars of her detention will be found under the temperature was 12 degrees below.—Boston Post, deaths were in Jalapa, where they amounted to equal to 1,255,430 tons. The clearanees numbered 
•will be filled to overflowing, head of foreign intelligence. Wiinst. ‘ 2287. 3,599; tonnage 1,263,307 tons. 


3,599; tonnage 1,263,307 tons. 




























MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/omgn Intelligence. 

ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP AFRICA- 
Two Weeks Later from Earope. 

The British Steamship Africa arrived in New 
York on Saturday evening at 9 o’clock, with the 
iovous intelligence of the Atlantic’s safety. 


The message says that it was a mere transition 
Ministry, till prejucice should disappear, and recon¬ 
ciliation could be effected. The settlement ot the 
Ministry question has created no sensation. 

German?. —Political affairs are progressing fa¬ 
vorably. Money is easy and rather more plenty. 
No further change in the rates of bank discounts 
which are three per cent. 


^ublis|itt’0 Notices, &c. 

Fi A2 3 j KECEII’TS 
On Subscription to Moore's Sural NTerr-Yorker, 
Since December 20,1850. 


THE RURAL.—OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

If those who make newspapers are the host judges, 
and they ought to be, then the Rural is not witli- 
I out merit—for our brethren of the Press give it a 
I very flattering reception. Witness the subjoined 
I notices, recently clipped from prominent and influ 


, &T. 


22T All Moneys received by mail for the Rural New- ential journals published in various sections of the :' {^ 


FEiiillps 5 Fashionable Mat Emporiums. 

Z NO. SO, BUFFAE© street.^ 

T HE first Saturday in March, 1851,1 shall offer for sale 
the Spring style of Hats—the prevailing style as 


The chief Nations in Europearopreparing to Yorkbr will te acknowledged in these columns, under the Union 
Bend their products to the World’s Fair. ^ above heading. n inner 

The report is revived that the Pope is about to Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev- prise 11 


J ^ ~ . It gives me pleasure to inform my friends and customers 

. To the friends from whom we quote, and I that I have obtained the best workmen in this State. I have 


1 ... a.i send their products to the World’s Fair. above heading. numerous others who have spoken of our enter- also olitaiued, wiUiin the last week, one ot die best French 

ntelhffence of the Atlantic s ga ety. Mn L » roirivod «rim PnnA i<* about to ... . . , , , , * Con.ormateurs that has ever been brought to tins country, 

j ~j~ . e f . t a M J he report is revived n t t K3T* Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev- prise in like terms, we bend m acknowledgement of and thf-only perfect one in this city. I would say to those 

The Africa left Liverpool at II A. m. < - abdicate and retire to a Monastery ior life. eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person the too flattering commendation thus bestowed:— gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 

. chn 4 The following is an account of the acci- Cardinal Antouelle, we are told, regrets that the vviil fit, to be sure and give me a call, and l will take the 

instanL b Tt Q u „.«rvr recent panal arroressions in England were not aenaing, dui creaii aa aesirea. Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.—W e consider size and shape of their heads, and will warrant an easy 

dent to the Atlantic from Lt Shuflldt, the first 1 I I 88 appointment of three G N Sherwood.©56,50 J Van Horn..^ thi about the best agricultural journal in the coun- and perfect fit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu- 

" if the Atlantic, to (be Editor of the N. Y. ««*£ b > tU **>« ! *.!! !!! ifcE:: V.VM '**■ It i.,a large quarto «he«t? containing a large 


carried .ar enougu □} mo uppoun John Baynes.i;A B Forncrook.15 ‘ L i. «, | nr(Tn nnnrto sheet containing a large faejure those Premium Hats at#4—the best manufactured 

Cardinals. HPWiison.2 Robt Evans.4 tr Y- It is a large quarto sheet, containing a large Moteskin „ at3 in gtate. i am also making Hats to 

The Dresden Conference seems likelv to end in Ro5t Braithwaite.l W B Waldron.2 amount of practical information for thefarmer, to sell a t 8,12, 10, 20, 24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 

conmlete discomfiture of tlie Liberal' Partv in A H Savage.34,25JPCasey.gether with a good variety of useful miscellaneous manufacturing hate are such that it will enable me to make 

complete aiscommure o g D Mace.lS Enolmes.15 reading. Although a western paper, we ihink oar better Hats, and sell them at lower prices, than others in 

Germany. Prussia has yielded every thing to John Merchant .2 M Harris.oo New England farmers would be benefited by some the trade. , . 

Austria. N A Woodward.2 0 White..4 hints winch they would derive from the written Gentlemen zf you want a fashionable Hat, am the right 

p a Wilkin . .2 J D G Nelson.5 . Lucy ^ kind of a hat, please call and have the size and shape of 

— - ---- Win Knox. ..] i S S Sherman. *.1 experience of our great western husbandmen your h ea d taken with my new and beautiful French Con- 

B Farr ’**/.*.47, V5 H C Leavenworth.2 matter of rearing stock and the cultivation ot tne formateur, the only perfect one in Rochester. Please call, 

(ft n itrrrnirr Z Wiliard!.’.._42,50 E Wetmore. 2 soil. It is published by I). D. T. Moore, Rochester, as my books are now openo for rders. No. 30 Butfak) 

WUHUUHUi JrAlkXXv* J 0hn White.18 P B Brown.10 n. Y. It is just commencing a new volume. Two street, one door west Arcade Hail, is the place. 

___— R B Rotlin.13 J Yeckley. . ..17,87 dollars a year } ri advance/ We are glad the pub- [tti)-3meowj G. PHILLIP8. 

ARRIVAL OF THE MEXICO. A Rockw^^.V./V.^ 1°. [ i: ’ her3 stick close to the GENESEE P-IPEB FIMAS. 

- Wm L Booth..70 E F Warren.4 then perfectly safe, and so are the r patrons mpay- _ m H B subscribers have completed the 

Two Weito Later California Intelligence. |,^y;;;;::::^P»V.V.7.7.V. °~1T L ,, , I^S55fS5E£SSSSS 

Eli Phlegar.10jW Churchill.•••? Moork’s Rdral Nzw-Yorkkr.—T his model of ‘*5? kinds of Fapsr by tlie most improved 

New Orleans, Feb. 14.—The steamship Mexi- John Ludlow.4|AIex Whaley.i»,-o a family newspaper begins tlie new year with a 5a process. Our Mills contains all toe 


officer of tlie Atlantic, to tlie Editor of the N. Y. j -t5 ‘ 3 '■ John Baynes.1|A B Forncroot 

Officer wi Cardinals. HPWiison.2 Robt Evans. . 

Herald:— The Dresden Conference seems likely to eud in Robt Braiihwaite.t|W B Waldron 

statement of Lieut, shufeldt. complete discomfiture of tlie Liberal Party in A H ^Savage. 34 ’?ai'j,- nnw« y '"'" 

In order to prevent garbled statements of the re- Germany. Prussia has yielded every thing to J<An Memlia'nt.".'.’."’. ’. .2 M Harris- 

„ pn t accident to the Atlantic obtaining publicity, I Austria. N A Woodward.2 O White... .. 

taketh® liberty of sending you a correct narrative .~= SUS^.V.VV.V.ui al£S: 

of facts compiled from her log, and for which I _ . ¥ B Farr.47,V5 H C Leavenwc 

ran vouch. The Aiiautic left Liverpool on the (\ .fT 111HTfl 1 (T I^TTT z Willard.42,50 E Wetmore... 

SIS. December, i„ fioe ,Mining order .nd with. ^UlUUUltll ZKUUM. V.V.V.V.S J tSSSIV.' 

out any apprehension on the part of her officers in . C D Lang worthy.80 Bam’l Hemiricl 

regard to the voyage. It was blowing a strong ARRIVAL OF THE MEXICO. A Rockwell.48,25 C Moore. 

gale, at the time of her departure, from the west - Wm I. Booth.70 E F Warren.. 

southwest, so much so as to reuder it impossible to ^wo Wseks Later California Intelligence. 8 E^NortonV!!'. *. ‘.folspBradtixcL*. 

land her pilot. - Eli phlegar....".10 jw Churchill.. 

On the 29th, at 9.30 P. M., she passed Cape New Orleans, Feb. 14.—The steamship Mexi- John Ludlow.4 Alex Whaley. B 

Clear, and fairly commenced her homeward pas- co< with 15 days later news from California, has ^ P ?^° w m e ^ an '\£, g ManveffiV.'.’.'.2 

sage by plunging at ouce into a heavy head sea, arrived at this port. VVm Pomroy.10 J Reed. 

and stemming strong westerly gales, which contin- 'j’ho Crescent City left Chagres on the 7th for 8 Heston.7 H 8 Frisbie.. 

ued, without intermission, for the time, following New York. JW Jackson.. S 

up to the day of the accident. On the 6th of Jan. Political affairs present no material change. M V y Hhmnoris'15 R Stevens... 

at noon, she was in latitude 46 deg. 12 min.. Ion- Everything quiet, and the health of the country m Parke.15 A Stone.... 

gitude 41 deg.; with it blowing strong gales from good; business prosperous, and all kinds of pro- T M Boyer.15 Win West... 

WNW. At 6.30 P. M., the engines were stopt, duce abundant. . 


Two street, one door west Arcade Hall, is the place, 
pub- [«0-3meow] G. PHILLIPS. 


clean dress, a tidy look, and winning aspect. 


as it was at first supposed by the engineers on ac- Mining operations continue successful, 

count of the breaking of the eccentric 6trop to the The Legislature convened on the 17th January, 

starboard engiue, and, on examining, it was deter- The Governor’s Message is a straightforward and 
mined to go ahead again, working that engine by sensible document. 

hand; but another revolution of the wheels proved No election of Senator had taken place, and the 
that the accident was ot a much more serious na- matter was a subject of much speculation, 
ture. The main shaft was found broken complete- jj j g asserted that the Democrats will elect their 
ly through, in a diagonal direction, the bearing of candidate, but that it will not be Col. Fremont, 
the starboard pillar-block; and the additional turn, _ 


Wm Pomroy! IIlIIIIIlOJ Reed.1,50 it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of the 

8 Heston.7 H 8 Frisbie.15 best newspapers published in the country. It has 

J W Jackson.2 0 I-eet..10 variety and talent, wit, humor and story, and is al- 

B Coddington.37 T L Holbrook... .i I ways a welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. ] 

m simmon8 .{!? ?■ amnT 8 .oi 50 We think every body ought to take the Rural. It 

T M^Boyer.V.V.V.*15 Win West. V.*.V.'. .’.5 will pay with compound interest.—Pena Yan Derm. 

C Campbell..".*.5 Edward Moeely.2 - . . 

T J Bacon.I C H Sherman.2 Of all the weeklies that visit our sanctum, the 

JT Van Buskirk.54 P II Farrington.18 R ura i New-Yorker, takes the palm. Ably conduct- 


OENESEE EAEElt FZIE1LS. 
fjl . npHE subscribers have completed the 
* additions to their Paper Mills, and 
’’’ j are now prepared to manufacture all 
kinds of Paper by toe most improved 
?L JeL j process. Our Mills contains all toe 
=jjgga recent improvements in machinery, 
3 Hr p an, l some of them which cannot be 
S, [ found in any other mills in the State. 
PVSP [: From the experience derived inman- 

II ||| L' u factoring paper for nine years past in 
nm unlvTj - this city, we flatter ourselves that we 
BS wW I p can fill orders to the satisfaction of our 
jfwJaiB hi customers. We have this season put up 


4 lal aflaiafla lsl the largest and best Fourilrinier Ma- 
chine iti this State, and with a few ex- 
jJkt-rrissi options in the United States. 

We are paying particular attention to tlie manufacture of 


Blurkrfs. 


R Sears.52 A Taylor.1 of society. A new volume has just commenoed.- 

T 8 Hawks.3 8 T Goodrich.2 r rl(iastr ; a i Times. 

Wm C Prescott.2 Win B Downer.19 ^ausirtat 1 tmes. _ 

8 Green.IP Himrod.54 . 

D Dexter. 1CI1 Townsend.2 This excellent Agncultural and Family Jouma 

JasBemlle..1 J II Stanley.65 by j). .[>. IVloore, Rochester, N. Y., has jn 

D Van Horn.2 E R Hughes.20 c i 03e( j jt s brs t volume and commences the ne 

?wH::*.*.'.*.:*. V™ Z Dunham.'::::::::i2*io year under auspices full Of hope and promise hot 


KSEAJDEE & BROTHER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 Wost Seneca Street. 


Roral New-Yorker Oetice, ; 
Rochester, February 19, 1851. ' 


the starboard pillar-block; and the additional turn,__ d Dexter.*.*. .*."...... .*.1 C H Townsend.2 This excellent Agricultural and Family Journal. No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

after the first stoppage, caused one part of the ~ ~~ j JasBemlle..1 J II Stanley.65 by j). .y. T. IVloore, Rochester. N. Y., has just rpHIS New Establishment is furnished with every facttl- 

shaftto lap over the other, thus fracturing both R B Warren*.! *.*.*.'.*.*. V.® C Mine^'. *. *.'.'.*.'.*.*.*.ffi closed its first yo l ume and commences the new 

pillar-blocks, and rendering the engine perfectly Vvyv jw Knight.6 L Dunham.12,50 year under auspices full ofhope and promise both Bor( jg ra Embossed Plates, &cc.,8lc., with promptness, and 

useless. ___ A Kent. . 2AHCook .1,50 to publisher and reader. We have been a faithful on the m08t reasonable terms. 

tu etm Hi nncB hovn to under sfromr _ „ „ „ W M Satterly.1 J P Marvin.2 reader of the closing volume, and we must say that Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, sled 

Ihe ship was at once Hove to ,.under strong Roral New-Yorker Optior, > ..5 A Sill.45 we know <)f no paper which comes nearer to our brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on rna- 

cenvass, the-wheeb. ashed and all hands employ- Rochester, February 19.1851. ^ Set Adamson.8 3 B Fowler.f Salofwhat a Rural and Family paper should be, hogany or type petal. 

ed, daring that night and the following day m set- Oor market remains unchanged and not much doing.— o q Brown.5 C Baker.5 , , it n i jy Yorker 11 Its ffreat leadiner Gur Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 

tinv two of her square yards, and stripping her Railroad Wheat brings 81,05(5)1,03. But millers are not D A Hartshorn.1,25 J W Reed.10 f Agriculture Horticulture Mechanic establishments, and vve are enabled to produce a greater 

. * .L a „„„„ ,ii, i . ~ R G Grpm?.2 C Aver.1 j teatures are Agriculture, rioruciiuure, mecnanic amoun t of work in the same time than any establishment 

wheels of the floats a task at once difficult and anxious to purchase. Flour still remains at ®4,75<2>a. j Ailon^.15 l) W Lewis.2 Arts, Literature, and Domestic and Rural Economy; W estof New York. Weaisohavetoeadvantageofanap- 

d&ngerous in a gale of wind, and her decks cover- Oats37©38c. Barley 80c. A H Toll .11 8 8 Pomroy!.2 displaying in each of these deportments an amount paratos which renders it practicable to fill orders for cote 

ed with ice. But, fortunately, this was accomplish- Hay from H9 to @13 according to quality. H B Rogers.If, Couch.5 0 f experience and talent scarcely to be met within and small jobs in one or two hours. 

ed without accident. On the 7th and 8th, we lay Sheen Pelts bring from 75c to $ 1,02. C C Tyrrell.25 J S Fowler..18 a 8 i n2 i 0 publication. The “ Rural” is published Possessing a perfect knowl^geof toe busings, m ail it. 


dangerous in a gale of wind, and her decks cover- Oats 37©38c. Barley 80c. 


ed with ice. But, fortunately, this was accomplish¬ 
ed without accident. On the 7th and 8th, we lay 
to, with a hope of the abatement of the gale, and 


Hay (tom to ®13 according to quality. 

Sheep Pelts bring from 75c to ® 1,02. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


C C Tyrrell.25 J S Fowler.18 

M Dexter.2 O L Hudnut.t 


a single publication 


Rural” is published 


Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all it. 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 


scofieid!::::::::!! :^4= u V;.*.*:.*:;.v:4 weeklyquarto form, of suitable size for binding 


. _ i . . . , , ,,, iC all vvnuLWALB » .. j r dudwcib. . ... Wnfifnl ^ cuuuucumi 

a change of wind, as the Capt. and all hands were G W Wright.2 J W Swan.1,50 and is illustrated with numerous beautitul and coat- any establishment i 

extremely anxious to reach some port on our own -in 7 v!bto 7 v W ‘ ' EC Butler.5 L Shepard. ...IS ly engravings .—Adrian (Mich.) Watchtower. All orders addres 

J 1 Pork, mess.lU, 7 ofan New Lneese, i».. . .‘itfaiosc g vy Gerrish.40 H C White.43,50 - 

c0 ^ ! ' .u- __^ m xxr .2* . 5 Y t7LTRY - J F Fannan!.3 E Howland.2 Moore’s Rural New-Yorker—T his is the ti- N. B.-Stereotyp 


extremely anxious to reach some port on our own 
coast. 

On the 9th, the wind hauled round to the N. W. 
and became quite moderate. We immediately 
made sail, and shaped a course for Halifax, 897 


Do. CWt.4,75(3)5,00 I POULTRY. r £ Pel™.3 R Hnwbnil.2 

Beef, cwt.3,00(34,00 I Turkeys, lb.7©8c £ F D ™ r an ‘ * ** '/.'.'..'.I JS Wiffitte.4 

Do. bblmesB. 11,0001L50 j Chicliena..^(a)7c g w Fairchild.49 EE Baster.10,50 

Lard, tried . Skafl&c ] _ sreds. _ i m r.rwn.5 John Mather.15 


£ ,t7* ss ? r ; . Up .'ih'^n tie of one of tho best agricultural and family papers 


Moork’s Rural New-Yorker.—T his is the ti- N. B.—Stereotype blocks l 
; of one of tho best agricultural and family papers taken in exchange .or wor 
tto eimntr.r Wo wan liv n mimhpr hefhre jih. ' 


iv esUblishment in the Union. 

Ail orders addressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
ken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

frtC-tfl 1. P. BEADLE. 


made sai, ana snapea a course rornamax, o do. leaf. ....Jlo I Clover bu. . . .©3^705,00 a A Waldo.*. ^V.'.V.'.V.'. *2lo 8 WiiliaM.3 that it is about commencing its second year, and 

miles distant, and New Yoik 1400. This weather Hams, smoked. 7®7ic Timothy.l,.»(V®-,50 p Sheeder.1 N Lyman.15 under flattering prospects for the future. This pa- 

continued till the meridian of the 10th when an Shoulders, do.| Flax.1,2501,o0 «imhinps i hat which is nrofitable and necessary 

nlnnpil ,h« shin 180 miles south end Potatoes, bu.37.JO40c |. . sundries, _ CT The above contains only a portion of toe receipts Z 


CILAKSt & GIJLMAN. 


observation placed the ship 180 miles south and ro ‘ at0a *’ ou'ik.' Whhefish, bbl. . .6,50(3W/)0 

70 miles west of her position at the tune of the wheat, bu.1.0531,03 | Codfish, cwt.3^5 

accident. Cora,.50.a>50c Salt, bbl.90(Sl,00 


Cora,.50.3>50c Sal t, bbl.9001,00 

A sale now sprung up again from the S. W., Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu. .... .12.|037Ac 

and it became necessary to heave the ship to, for Qata .37fS)3Pc Eggs, doz.i4(3>t6c 

even with moderate weather, it was evident to all, Barley.75(3>80c Beans, bu.75(3)1,00 

that she could do nothing by the wind under can- hidbu. _ Hay, ton...9(3M4,00 


Flax!.. . . . . ... 1,25(311,50 F 8heeder . 1 M ^ yman . . unUcr ni ? llerin B Pr^peuts tor u.e .. ture. r ...a P u- Q FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 

sundries. Xhe above contains only a portion of toe receipts per combines that which is profitable and necess ry ^ e 0 f jjats for Gentson Saturday, March 1st. Also, 

Whitefish, bbl. . .6,50(3)7,00 since the date mentioned. The list will be continued next to the prosperous farmer, with the useful and inter- at the 8ara e time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 

Codfish, cwt.3J25 week. esting reading matter for the family circle, being in about laying aside their caps. 

Salt, bbl.9001,00 -—-“ respect to general intelligence, interest and correct We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 


To Agents and Others. 


taste, second to none other of its kind. It is also a j style and quality 


At 8 A. M. of the 11th, a largo ship passed, shejp Belts.'.".'.! .7501,62 [ Wool, Xt>. .. . .. . '.".26(3>36c I se* where toe complete volume may be wanted. 


bound to the East, but she either did not see or 
took no notice of our signal of distress. At 10 F. 
M., after taking an accurate account of stores on 
board, and considering the apparent i inpossibility 


,w, necL . ‘utrJtRk - large and handsome sheet and should be in tho hands 

Beans, bu*.* .*.*.*.*.* *75(3) 1,00 O’" We can supply back numbers from the commence- 0 f every intelligent farmer. When our time will 

Hay, ton.9(3)14,00 meat of this volume. Agents and others will please note permit we intend to give it a more extended notice. 


CalMb"*’ CWL W y£ d ’ S’ - d !-SJS I thi8 fact ’ and receive subscriptions accordingly, in all ca- [ —Sackett's Harbor Obs. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester. 


New York Market, u-j . . . An-rinnlinml weeklv naoer. . Durinix the vear it JL Sinn and morality. As such, it contains lnieresnng 

NEW YORK. Feb. 17,-ASHES-Market is quiet, with volume, will be furnished with additional copies at ^ contlnued t0 improve in the character of’ita udw^edta Oe 

sales of Pots ©5,56(3)5,62. Pearls @5,62. The receipts are the same rate—provided their subscriptions expire content8) an d to increase its circulation and pop- a ^g^f * e Pr^>ytwian Ctourch 


(LJ* Ant person who has formed a club for this find upon our table the 50th No. of this excellent j 


Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders es soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy tit. 
(59m3j CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-st. 

GENESEE EVANGEEIST. 

T HIS paper is devoted mainly to toe promotion of reli¬ 
gion and morality. As such, it contains interesting 


A gion and morality. As such, it contains interesting 
articles, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties 
inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in toe stand- 


of reaching home wilh the ship in her disabled fai FT OUR-There is but little change to nofice In market with tho club * For itl8tanc0 — if 10 copies have ularity. ’ VVe know of no publication more like- 1 it ranks among' toe best weekly Journals of the land, and 
condition, the Captain determined, with the assent for western and State Flour. The demand is moderate for been ordered, tha price of one or more in addition ly to be cf value and interest to the farming com 8 ig already a favorite with a targe and increasing number of 


of officers and passengers, to bear up for the coast the trade and toe east. Sales of domestic reach 1,103 bbls. J if 20 rmoiof, or over direct¬ 
or Europe, which was accordingly done. From at ©4,25(3)1,44 for No. 2 super; ©4,5004.08 for common wl11 be ^ P 0i TO PY- 11 or over, direct- 

this time to the second day, nothing of importance ft^jyVo^ure CteS’ 94 ^ Michisan aQd Indiat,a ’ ed to individuals, others wilt be added at $l,3o 
occurred. We had following gales and high seas, ® GRAIN-Wteat unchanged, demand moderate and each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we 
and the ship made an average distance of 150 miles prices nominal. Corn quiet, 06(3>68j for southern and Jer- shall charge only $ l per copy for additions to the 

per ,f^’ y n n ^!,i n ^7i h ™“ Cork ^PROVmtON3- 0 Ma?k ff etfofpork dull. ©12,25®12,*7 for club. Ou°r friends will oblige us by bearing this in 

At J A. M. ot tne zza, sue anenorea in cork mess; ©8,31(5)8,37 for prime. New mess heavy at ©13,25; mind, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as 
harbor, which fact alone, when considering the prime ©11. Beef in fair demand, ©803,75 for mess, and . . , , 

immense 6ize of the ehip, her small spars, light ©508 for prime. Lard steady hut lessi active—8^(5)a? in wish to join ciuns. _ 

canvass and heavy machinery, is sufficient to firm, good demand for prime. Cheese quiet Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in 

prove her a splendid sea boat, and must add, in Money is much more abundant to-day and the facilities mind that it is not necessary that the papers should 

no small degree, to the reputation already ac- for loans and discounts are much greater, we quote 6(5)7 nnB noRt office—(exeent in cases where 

onirod bv her commander for prudence and sea- pr ct for prime bills, all dates; the Atlantic is stated to have all be sent to one post office (except in cases wnere 
^ ^ had on board #1,000,000 in Spanish doubloons, oa consign- 40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one 

m In regard to the conduct of the passengers un- fr ° M Rothchild ^ th ' rf individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of 

der such trying circumslaucss, too much could A lbany Market. t be O pj n ion that all the copies ordered by a club 

scarcely be said.- Suffice it to sav, that thev bore ALBANY, Feb. lo.—'The rainy and disagreeable weather sbou ] ( j be sent together, but this L not required.— 


... _ . -mn r <. inunitv, and to readers generally, and are happy to readers. , 

will be $ 1,50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct- “ ^ ^ of the | nter ,.rising publisher. His A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as are calculatr 

ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 prospeclU s for the second volume, gives assurance in^l^nce res^Sng toe progress of religion at home 
each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we that he will deserve—what we have no doubt his and abroad, and important political movements are care- 

shall charge only $1 per copy for additions to the enC ° Uragem6nt Qnd fu ^T^ e tish for a cheap and valuable religious 

club. Our friends will oblige us by bearing this in 1 v . _ Newspaper — one which contains a great variety of matter 

mind, and forwarding th. eutacription. of eueh . Km , t Kl „.Y„ R „*._We hope on, “ 

wish to join clubs. _ partiality for a favorite local agricultural journal j n advance.®t,00 per annum. 

nil.nra whn form rinhs will hftir in will not lead us to overrate its claim to the willing if no t paid within six weeks. 1,25 

Acknts and othors who form Clubs ern patronaj;e anc j gupportof every one who has a farm if not paid within eight weeks,. 1,50 

mirt/l Mint-, it ia «/./necp.Rsarv that the naDers should 1 .._ u:.w..i..n Ke.,, Vn.b Tin :_,„nnn. Cnnhn.t<.r w V f) cap. 


Money is much more abundant to-day and toe facilities mind that it is not necessary that the papers should or „. uc j en to cultivate in Western New York. The it is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. Office, cor- 
for loans and di^ounte are mimh gTeater. we quote 6(5)7 a p bfl sent t oone post office—(except in cases where Rural New Yorker is published weekly, at the city ner of State and Buffalo ste., opposite die Eagle tavern, 
pr ctforpnmebills.aU dates; the Atlantic is stated to have 1 ' * „„h i, mn.lnotpH with a nnetinl Clergymen, members of churches and Postmasters, are 

had on board ©1,009.000 in Spanish doubloons, oa consign- 40 copies or over are ordered to be addretsed to one of Rochester, and is conducted with a practical re( . uest ^ (110 aetasagents. Moneys properly enclosed, and 


ment from Messrs. Rotochilds to tins port 

Albany Market. 


scarcely be said.- Suffice it to sav, that thev bore ALBANY, Feb. lo.— 1 The rainy and disagreeable weather sbou ] ( j be sent together, but this L not required.— wide range of tho leading pursuit of our country 
tho misfortune with becoming fortitude and cheer- ^'put'a'quietus on** busffiess^Aour isVitoout^aleTof We will send to as many different offices as may be that is not properly attended to, the hterary and 
fulness, and testified, on Leaving her at Cork, as moment and tlie market strongly favors the buyer. There f fo a ; rP d nrovided our terms are complied with—and news deportment is by no means neglected. V e 
much sympathy as those who have a moreperma- have been bat few farmers in the street to-day. and quota- 4 .*^ . . , . . have noticed with pleasure the addition of J. f . 

nent interest in the ffood old Atlantic! tions for Grain would be quite nominal. In Wheat there hence if any membors of a club wish to receive Bixby’s name to the number of associate Editors 

Ti.p Atlantic is siid to have had on hoard 550 nothing doing; city millers are supplied and there is no their P apors at any other office, or tosend the New- employed in the different departments of the paper. 

Y.irkkr to distant friends, they will bo accommo- r.ade,, are faanlbr -jJ.UU. gen.WC;.™ 
eie. which L Cambria wa.ch.r.ere’cl ,o brfegcV. JOT-ftM--“J.« «*“• _ SSTS.’L’w^l! a 


individual.) Some .feu, friend, .eem te be of 

the opinion that all the copies oruered by a club Though there is no subject that comes within the ____— 

should bo sent together, but this L not required.— wide range of tho leading pursuit of our country ScLVillgS Brink. 

Wo will send to as many different offices as may be that is not properly attended to, the literary and MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU- 

desired, pra.ided on, term, are complied »itl,-a„d •£• , h plhX. U ” 3. ot J " TflSSS from >,«M A. M. h 3 

v . have noticed witn pleasure uie aauiuon oi j. tt. ovjqc^ p. jvt., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 

hence if any membors of a ciub wish to receive Hixby’s name to the number of associate Editors Exchange street. 


j i , t ... c..„ m sold at ©6,75. At the close there were several lotsattUe 

and probably sailed from Cork on tho 4ta instant, roa j which were held above tlie views of buyers—[Jour. 


directly for New York. 

Before the Africa left, arrangements were mak¬ 
ing to tow the Atlantic to Liverpool, for the pur- 


Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGI1TON, Feb. 13.—1,000 Cattle at market, 25 un- 


pose of being repaired, which will probably require S0 'J*. , , . . 

r i v a Prices of last week were sustained. The stock being 

three months. i heavier—the transactions for a while, were languid, but 

Tho Africa brings hor mails and passengers. revived near the close, so that nearly all were token. 

R. W. Shufeldt, Chief Officer. We quote ©6,50 for a very few. ©5,7508,25 for good. 
T ^ n, T , i f i , „ Fair, ©.5f3)5,C2J. Inferior, ©4,(3)4,75. Some more inquiry 

Liverpool Corn Market, reb. 1.— 1 ho dull for Working Oxen, and a few sales at fair rates. Cows 
and inanimate position of the Corn Market an- and Calves were dull._ 

nounced on the 18th ult., continued for a few days T-Ufow^rou '> 

after the sailing of the steamer, when a rather im- sheep at market, 1,970. 

proved feeling manifested itself. This continued Prices for counnon lots of sheep. ©2, ©2,33 ©2,ff7, ©3. 

until we had an active demand for the better qual- Stall fed Sheep. Prices ©3,25, ©3,59, 3,75, 4, 5, 0,50, 

ities of Wheat and all kinds of Flour. For the ^^efotofaO, extra sale, ©10 per head, 
former Id per bush, advance was obtained, and tor Swine—425 at market. Wholesale price 4£(5)5$. At re¬ 
tire latter full prices were paid. tail, 5 and 0.—[Mass. Ploughman. 

Indian Corn also partook of this improved feel- Cambridge Cattle Market, 

ing, and a very active demand was experienced at CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 13.—At. Market 678 Cattle- about 
an advance of Is per qr. 550 Beevea, and 128 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 

We cannot, however, report the same activity at cows and calves, two and three years old. 

the elo^n of this week At vesterdav’s market Prices—Market Beef— Extra ©6,25 per cwt; first quality 

tne ClO'-e °t 11118 weeK - 'csteraaj s market, g^ond do. 5 , 25 ; third do. 4 , 50 ; ordinary, ©4. 

the attendance was pretty good, but there was less Hides—©5,25 p cwL Tallow 5,50. 

activity for all articles. Holders, however, did Stores—Working oxen, ©GO, 78(5)98. 

not give way, and prices remained firm at our quo- Cows and Calves—®22^»(i?37. cv-i.-u— 

. b r 1 Two years old, ©13,18(3)24; three years old, ©10,22©27 

tations. Sheep and Lambs—2,182 at market. Prices, Extra, ©4, 

The imports for the fortnight from foreign ports 7,10(3)12. By lot ©1,50, 2,2,50(5)3,25. 


revived near the close, so that nearly all were token. 

Wc quote ©6,50 for a very few. ©5,7506,25 for good. 
Fair. ©5O5.02J. Inferior, ©4,01,75. Some more inquiry 
for Working Oxen, and a few sales at fair rates. Cows 
and Calves were dull. 

Hides—green. ©505,25. 

Tallow—rough, ©5,50. 

Sheep at market, 1,970. 

Prices for common lots of sheep. ©2, ©2,33 ©2, 67, ©3. 

Stall fed Sheep. Prices ©3,25, ©3,50, 3,75, 4, 5, 0,50, 
as in quality. 

One lot of 30, extra sale, © to per head. 

Swine—425 at market. Wholesale price 4J05J. At re¬ 
tail, 5 and tt.—[Mass. Ploughman. 


. t d ‘ ’ trihutions to the colums of the Democrat in past 

- years. He is well qualified by his fino talents and 

O’ Competitors for our Premiums must adhere literary acquisitions to give increased value and in¬ 
to the terms specified in next column. We eannot terest to the columns of any paper to which he do- 
of course allow a few to deviate, anti stand an equal votes them. Uiagara Pern. 

chance with those who remit in full. Persons en- Tn , g pxce llent weekly agricultural paper has 
titled to specific premiums will please mention what commenced its second volume. It has sustained its 
books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the character well through the last year, and we are 
letter containing their order and remittance. to see that it has established an extensive pat- 

° _ ronage—one which secures its permanency and tu- 

TJ* Canadian subscribers will bear in mind that ture usefulness.— Wyoming Co. Mirror. 
we are obliged to pay the American postage on their MooRE - s Rural Nitw-YoRKBR.-This excellent 
papers; and hence, in remitting subscriptions for the Agricultural and Family paper has commenced its 
New-Yorker, they should add the amount of post- second volume. We are glad to see that its merits 


TRUSTEES: 

Bverard Peck, Daniel B Lewis, 

David R. Barton, Thomas tlanvey, 

Chas. W. Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Itevi A. Ward, Ebeuezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, A noon Bronson, 

Wm. N. Sage, Geo. W. Parsons, 

Wm. W. Ely, Geo. Elwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P. Milliner, 

Martin Brings, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B. Hamilton, Nefiemiah Osborn, 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Frsekan Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. [23-tf.J 


- y __ WHITNEY’S 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.—T his excellent J^ocftegter Gallery Of Daguerreotypes 


papers. and hence, in remitting subscriptions for the Agricu [ tlI ral and Family paper has commenced its it8 of J di8tinguls hSi Americans Offi- 

Nxw-Yorker, they should add the amount of post- second volume. We are glad to see that its merits ^ cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi- 

age (52 cents a year on each copy) to our usual are appreciated. As a paper :or tarrners we do not jgna, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

T 5 r r ■ .IV, 1 ... ■ know of its equal anywhere.— Frne Democrat, (Jo- This establishment is one of the most extensive in West- 

terms. Many of our friends have omitted this un- ///.) ern New York. It now occupies three large and cornmo 

portent item. Where they avail themselves of tho c ’ " _ dious rooms, in the new andI beautiful block lately erected 

advantages of clubbing, it subjects us to loss, and It is got up in folio style, comprising eight pages b y^ n A?? r u '1’ n * n ^^ : are^reanaefin the most scienti- 


One lot of^30,.extra sale, ft 10 per head. terras. Many of our friends have omitted this im- j,, , J ern New York. It now occupies three lar^e and cornmo 

pe-taeiite... Wl,e t . ttay .nil th.m.1,0. of the *«> *"' - . Sloj. nm*. i« ™I OeeatM .aoely 

Cambridge Cattle Market. advantages of clubbing, it subjects us to loss, and It is got up in folio style, comprising eight pages by ,^'operating Rooms are arranged in the most scieati- 

r-AMRRinrF Frt n At iv^rto't ( 17 ^ pat era .v n „> wo cannot hereafter fill such orders, unless the of reading matter, and is one of the neatest sheets fic mal ; ner , and are attended in person by the proprietor; 

„GAMB R IDGL, reb. 13. At. Market 078 Cattle about , . . . ’ we have seen for many a day. Mr. Moore has t ^i n „ s«n,n ra tc and distent from the Reception and Worlt- 

oM workin S oxen > alTK,uut of American postage is received. been connected with the Genesee Farmer, and is a illg Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disa- 


fic manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 
bein>' separate and distant from the Reception and Work¬ 
ing Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the ilisa- 


into Liverpooll are 23.234 qrs. Wheat, and 44,946 . .. __ j - 

bbls., and 18,244 sacks of Flour, and 8,402 qrs. anJrfoVme^price^are^usnLf S U Wa3 influence. We ask you, severally, to lend us your b [ e an j interesting Journal has just entered upon 

Indian Corn. 93 ears came over the Fitchburgh Railroad, and 36 over eyes in giving the New-Yorker an impartial ex- its second volume. Upon the subjects of Agricul- 

Tlre exports during the same time are 11,896 toe Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Sheep It In ture an A Horticulture, of which it is its principal 

■s. Wheat, 7,140 bbls, and 1,470 sacks of Flour, 8wi ™ and Fowls.-[Boston Courier. animation,—and, it >ou see it in the same iavora- design to tf0at iUj matter original and ae lected, is 

4,630 qrs. Indian Corn, and 866 bbls. Indian New York Cattle Market. ble 1! S ht 118 d ° othors who aro generously exerting uniformly sound, useful and instructive and con- 


Swine—retail, 5f5M5c. 


Farmers, New-Yorker is edited by a 

Post-Masters, men, each devoting his til 

Clergymen, partment. It is an intere 

Teachers, and Others, such a one ns farmers’ fami 

— All to whom these ~ ^hardon { O.) Democrat. 

presents may come—Wo solicit your attention and R Nvw-York 


"entleman of experience and ability. The Rural greeableeffects of chemicals. 

New-Yorker is edited by an association of gentle- ar '^Vfwen InownskiU ta U S7v2j Si branch of 
men, each devoting his tune to his particular de- business, and the light and insuuments have been ex¬ 


men, each devoting nis nine lo ms particular ue- th i 8 business, and the light and insuuments have been ex- 
partment. It is an interesting tnmily paper, just pres8 ) y arr anged for procuring exact copies of Daguerrreo- 
such a one ns farmers’ families will delight to read, types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri- 
— Char don fO.) Democrat. etor to render in every part of his business that attention 

1 _ which the public are entitled to from the patronage he ha# 

. 7 . received. K. T. WHITNEY* 

The Rural New-Yorker.—T his truly valua- Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings. (32tf; 14 State at 


14,630 qrs. Indian Corn* and b66 bbls. Indian j.’**?** jium v<unc mitiiict* w w r; ^ .. • ;i umweuwhu,roui^uicv, catuuiwuBtau»t 

Corn Meal. NEW YORK, Feb.11.-[ Washington Drove Yard, 44th themselves to enhance its popularity and usefulness, tains more of it, titan*my inm ! ar P^ b ‘ ,ca ^ ln bound in plain and fancy bindings ; old books rebound ; 

Cotton.— Sales dull but prices are the same as st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot we are confident that its existence and merits will United States. M > ...^ • • Blank books ruled an Y 

, 1 of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and , neatest dress and cleanest face, possible, giving it an Public and Pnva te Libraries repaired at short notice.— 

p . _ . , Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at soon be made known to many of your kinsmen and exceedingly healthful and sprightly appearance.— Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 


New York Cattle Market. 


MARSHALL’S BOOK BINDERY, 

, —BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
Buffalo stteets, over Sage & Brotoer’s Book- 
:.* f S2'dW store, Rochester, N. Y. 
i-UAvsxr Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c., 


NEW YORK, Feb.11.- 


on the 18th. of Robinson st. for Beeves, forcoi 

o • • c * , • , , Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., nea 

Provisions aro firm. Ashes are in moderate re- chamberlain’s foot of Robinson sL] 

quest. Money is easy. Foreign securities are At market 1,3im Beeves, (700 Southern, and tlie remain- 
rather better. The state of trade is good. der from this State and the East) The market has been 

The French R K i*mir ir Tho ministerial crisis duU A*' 3 week: the P ricea P aid were Per 1«0 lbs: 

1HI TRENCH rt-KiDBLic.—lire mimsteiiai crisis 100 left over unsold: at market 3.500 Sheep: prices firm at 

is over, another new cabinet has been formed. ©2(3)3,25 and ©5 : a few extra soM at ©6(3)8,50:400 unsold. 

A message from tho President of the Republic 50 Cows and Calves sold at prices from ©22,50(5)32,50 
informed tlie assembly that the following Ministers and ®' lj - 
had been appointed: „ 

M. Vaisse, Interior; M. Brainer, Foreign Af- Moore s Rural New-York. 


acquaintances. 

Having devoted much time and labor, and ex- 


Jf Mr. Mooro, were as nice a farmer as he is a prin- tended to 
ter, he would make mother earth smile. We are N- B.- 
gratified to learn that a large number of this work ,,anud 


N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57-tf.] F. II. MARSHALL. 


pended several thousand dollars in firmly establish- aro regularly delivered to subscribers at our Post 
ing a journal adapted to the wants and advocating Office; it speaks well for the intelligence and good 
, , . r . ,. ., , „ , taste of our farmers .—Lyons Gazette. 


il ©15 V3 VCS al pnces lr0m the best interests of individuals, families and com- 

---inunities, we are now prepared to receive a com- 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— This is one of mensurate return for untiring efforts in a worthy 


—.—,- r -- r - Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the tl 

mensurate return for untiring efforts in a worthy very best family journals with which we are ac- ^“‘i^Vit^lfochester" New^fork "is^ine of'the 
13 f quainted. It is devoted to agriculture, horticulture, published at Rochester, INew York, is one ot tne 

cause. And we respectfully submit, that, by lend- ,J omestic economy, education news and miscellany best Family and Agricultural Journals in the coun- 
ing a portion of vour influence toward bringing Its mechanical execution, its illustrations, and the try. Although having progressed but a few weeks 

this enterurise to a most successful issue vou will arrangement of its contents are complete. The in its second volume, it has a larger subscription list 
this enterpnse to a most sucoesstul inue, you will chnra » ter of it> edit< , r i 3 i 3) communications, and se- than falls to the lot of many others of much longer 


JAPANNED WAKE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 21 Exchange Street. 


ivi. vaisse, interior; tvi. uramer, foreign At- r J-, ,, . ., v. T- uieu»uiaw wimu m ■> »vuuj —j ------- . ^ borticnltnrp 

hire; Gen. Band.,, W.,; Adnirjl DeValli.,,, «—• Aad w. »»«(..,.uhn.iuh.1 by iend- j—' 

Marine, M. Uirand, Public Instructor, M. bchnei- ablb ty.— Co. (A r . J.) Home Journal. ing a portion of vour influence toward bringing Its mechanical execution, its illustrations, and the 

/Ur I Ammflpftfl' rVl I f a (lArminv FivutnnA* iVl J ' 7 * r __TK A 


der. Commerce; M. De Germiny, Finance; M. 
Magtre, Public Works; M. De Royer, Justice.— 


It is in quarto form, and ono of the neatest and 


Noire of the new ministers are members of the most ably edited papers in the country. We ro- at A 16 8am0 time be conferring benefit upon your i ect j on8 ai . 0 f the highest order. It must obtain a I standing, a circulation which alone is evidence of 
* -- - -J- ... . , i it3 wor th.— Western World. 


Assembly. 


commend it to public patronage.— Buff. Rep. 


fellow man, 


wide circulation .—Louisville Journal. 
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ed in many places, yet she was clean; the glad to learn that you have become restored If* sw-varv*** 

few articles in the apartment, however mis- to usefulness as a member of society, and to XI Alltv Jrjxlll Wi ♦ a? \^.UX ill X « 

erable in other respects, being also as clean the renewed love and respect of your wife ..- ■■■ - ■ - —. . _ _ _______ 

as water and scouring could make them.— and children.” GETTING AH' INVITATION! “ Attempt the end, and never stand to d( 

The floor, too, was clean and fresh sanded. “ I faithfully promise,” he said, and seized - - Nothing’s bo hard,’but search win fi nd it 

By whatever means, then, misery had fallen my hand and pressed it; “I shall swear to It was observed that a certain rich man For u 1C r m-ai n ovVk ~ 

upon this humble household, it did not, at you, if that be necessary.” never invited any one to dine with him. a hr? n <?ttpat tt Yorkrr ' 

first sight, appear to be the woman’s fault; “ Quite unnecessary,” I replied, “ the “ I’ll lay a wager,” said a wag, “ I get u __ ^^MA. 

the evidences of her domestic industry were resolution that cannot be kept without an an invitation from him.” The wager being I am composed of 28 letters, 
obvious. There w r as a dismal poverty; that oath, will not be kept with one,” and then accepted, he goes the next day to the rich My 1 , 17 , 19, 16 is used by a shoemaker, 
was only too apparent I left. man’s house about the time he was to dine, My 2, 21, 5, 17 is a lady’s name. 

My interest in the poor woman’s fortune Several months passed, and being much and tells the servant that he must speak My 3, 22 ,14 is what we all must do. 
was excited by what I saw; and, after ad- occupied, the circumstance had almost pass- with his master immediately, for he could M Y 4 > 3 ,17 is another lady's name, 
ministering some medicine ’from’a packet ed from m y mind, until one morning a vis- save him a thousand pounds. J[ y 5 ’ ] 7 ’■ 1! J» i 21 is . oneof the point* of th« 

which I carried with me for immediate iter called to inquire for his account, and “Sir,” said the servant to his master, n, I4i« a very useful article, 

use on such occasions, I inquired how she g ave his name, which I at once remember- “ here is a man in great hurry, who says he y *> ^* 

lived ed as the occupant of the cottage of Smith’s can save you a thousand pounds.” y ’’ ’ 18 . 1 must do to hv 

ilV0U - xr 1 tii j-rc 1 . 4 . J ii. j My 9, 12, 18, 14 is a part of the head. 

“ We live but poorly sir,” she said; “no Yard - I had some difficulty in recognizing Out came the master. 10 n 14 is one J of our t8 

wages have come into the house this week; him again; he was clean, healthy looking “ What is that, sir ? Can you save me a My M ’ 22 ’ 20 1 4 9 is a musical j ; gtrun 
and you see,” glancing at the infant in her and w eU dressed; a change seemed to have thousand pounds ?” My 12> 13> 10> 2> 9 the name of a town 


THE RIVULET. 

Down in the meadow there runs a small rivulet. 
Murmuring softly a sweet melody; 

Steadily on, from its course never wavering, 
Gliding along to its home in the sea. 

Sunbeams are wreathing, 

Flowers are breathing, 

Beauty and fragrance all glowing and free; 

Still on its way never lingers the rivulet, 

Gliding along to its home in the sea. 

Tranquil and clear is the face of the rivulet, 

Deep in its bosom whatever may Ye; 

Stars from their glory look down on its loveliness, 
Gentle winds whisper—“ Oh, wander with rne.” 
Beauty’s fair daughters 
Gaze on its waters, 

Pleasure is ringing his merriest glee; 

Sweeter by far is the song of the rivulet, 

Gliding along to its home in the sea. 

List to the warning who labor in weariness, 

Idly deploring lost hours as they flee; 

Blossoms and weeds on the banks of the rivulet. 
Cluster as pleasure and grief over thee; 

With the stream flowing, 

Blessings bestowing, 

Life hath its haven, bright, boundless and free; 

Murmur no longer, but learn from the rivulet, 
Gliding along to its home in the sea. 

[New York Evening Pest. 


GETTING AN INVITATION! 

It was observed that a certain rich man 
never invited any one to dine with him. 
“ I’ll lay a wager,” said a wag, “ I get 


“ Attempt flic end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will And it out.’ ; 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAX ENIGMA, 


arms, “ that we have just had another little 
mouth to fill” 

“ Then your husband-” I hesitated, 

and seeing my doubt— 

“Alas’.” she said, “I have a husband; 


come over the entire man. 


“Yes, sir, I can; but I see you are at 


My 9, 12, 18, 14 is a part of the head. 

My 10, 11, 14 is one of our parents. 

My 11, 22, 20, 1, 4, 9 is a musical instrument. 

My 12,13, 10, 2, 9 is* the name of a town in Catta¬ 
raugus county. 


“ I have kept my promise, sir,” were his dinner; I will go myself and dine, and call My 13 ,14, 2, 3 is a metal. 


My 14, 9, 11, 22, 26, 27, 6 is such a disposition ag 
many persons have. 

My 15, 22, 9, 17 is n lady’s name. 

M 16, 17, 6, 24, 5 is one of the five senses. 

My 17, 1 1 5 is an intoxicating drink. 

My 18, 24, 26, 11, 14 is an article which every one 
has. 

My 19, 17, 16, 4, 9 is a nice kind of cloth. 

My 20, 23, 16 is a kind of grain. 

My 21, 2, 24 is a domestic animal. 

My 22, 21, 5 is a hard substance. 

My 23, 1, 12, 14 is the name of a medicinal plant 
and is a native of Egypt. 


Blossoms and weeds on the banks of the rivulet, « qq ien y 0Ur } ius ])and_” I hesitated, j ^ rst words. I have not tasted one drop of again.” My 14, 9, 11, 22, 26, 27, 6 is such a disposition ag 

Cluster as pleasure and grief over thee; and seeing my doubt— ' intoxicating drink since that sad morning, “ Oh pray, sir, come in and take dinner many persons have. 

We**g e s 8 t2towi 1 ng Win8 ’ « Alas!” she said, “ I have a husband; and with God’s help, I shall never taste an- with me .” My 15, 22. 9, 17 is a lady’s name. 

Life hath its haven, bright, boundless and free; and yet he is not a husband,” and she hung other drop while I live. I have found the “ I shall be troublesome.” M 16 17, 6, 24, 5 is one of th e five senses. 

Murmur no longer, but leam from the rivulet, down her head and wept. good consequences in my restored self-re- “Not at all.” My 17 , 1 ,5 man intoxicating drink. 

Gliding along to its home in the sea. “ Is he at work ?” I inquired. spect, in the restored enjoyment of my home The invitation was accepted. As soon My is, 24, 26, 11 ,14 is an article which every one 

__ [New York Ev ening Pest. W ork enough’ and well paid, for that and famil y- I have taken a cottage in a as dinner was over, and the family retired, j h “j 7 g . . , 

A SIMILE part of it; but sir, you see, he has sadly clean and healthy part of the town; for, do the conversation was resumed. My 20,’ 23, leis’a kind of grain. 

- * fallen off in his ways since we were mar- you know, sir, my craving for stimulants “Well, sir, said the man of the house, M y 21, 2, 24 is a domestic animal 

1 have seen r ied. He has become unsteady—careless stuck by me as long as I breathed the air now to your business. Pray, let me know My 22, 21, 5 is a hard substance. 

a curious child, who dwelt upon a tract of his home and family-in short, sir, a of that filthy court Who knows how many how I am to save a thousand pounds.” My 23, 1, 12, 14 is the name of a medicinal plant 

or inland ground, applying to his ear drunkard” drunkards these unwholesome courts and “ Why, sir,” said the other, “I hear that and is a native of Egypt 

To which, in silence hushed his very soul “ When we were first married, I thought y ards of our town annually make ? I am you have a daughter to dispose of in mar- My 24, 25, 28 is used m hardware shops. 

Listened intensely; and his countenance soon myself the happiest of women. He was now a teetotaller, and already a member oi riage.” My 2o, 28,3. 4, 2, 9 is the name of a well known 

Brightened with joy; for murmurings from within affectionate and steady. I did my an association just formed for improving the “I have sir.” race. 

Were heard, sonorous candences! whereby hpRt tn make thino-R comfortable and I health of the town. None can join SO zeal- “ And that you intend to portion her with My 26, 27, 15, 21, 14 is a part of the table in Troy 

p™*.” hntn .. 1(V 

Even such a .hell the Universe itself the poor house you see now, sir; we had as suffered from the evils they are intended to “Ido,sir.” . ’ i,’®Utad.’ 6 individual thing 

is to the car of Faith. [Wordsworth. snug and tidy a little home as is to be found cure > and I trust I am not least zealous “Why then, sir, let mu have her, and I M 2S 20 l5 14 j„ one 0 f the Arabic characters 

^- in all-; but everv bit of furnishing has the members of those movements.” will take her at nine thousand.” # My ;, h ~ 0 j 0 /, the imine of tt BOCiety now formed 

7fU*€L\ gone now, except what vou see. He has 1 expressed my cordial delight at learn- The master of the house rose m a passion in Wyoming County. Helen 

XWPit* taken away one thing after another, and mg the radical cure that had been made in and kicked him out out of doors. 0 = Answer next week. 

. .-f-„ 7 .. sold them for drink; and I, for 1 could not bis case, encouraged him to proceed, and —-——-— ——~~ -“ 

mm? Dt?crim?r\ TiDirMiY a dta help it, had to pawn my clothes for bread settled the business about which he had Geographical.— “ It is strange,” said a For the Rural New-Yorker. 

I lib KbbGUbli HliUMvAltR for my ^ji^ren! Mine has become a hard cal!ed - man to me the other day, “ how little some CHARADE. 

A SOTGlW^ ST0KY. and bitter lot; and what can a poor woman I afterwards watched his progress, and folks know of geography. Just now a per- M v tot h«. long been with m a„kiud, 

_ do when tied to a man who has ceased to had Sequent occasions to meet him as a son reading a paper, saw a clearance for E , er aince th( ? d of Adam 

Knock! knock! knock! It was again love her, ceased to think of her, and cares fellow laborer m the excellent movements Tampa Bay. Looking up to me, he said— Though hc the 8in did not begi ; i; 

the familiar night-warning. A season of only to gratify his craving for drink ? For- m which he had so heartily joined; and to “ ‘ bir will you be good enough to tell me That fauh applie8 to rnadam . 

disease, especially fatal to the working peo- merly, when he came home from his work t! “ s da 7 1 believe he is at work a useful, where Tampa Bay is?’ My next’s a pretty little word 

pie of the town, kept me constantly at work, the house was made comfortable for him, jndustnous and generally respected mem-. “I answered, I believed it wae some- Which joins two things together 


&{)£ SliHd) Book. 


THE RESCUED DRUNKARD. 


A SURGEON’S STORY. 


me shudder! 


pie of the town, kept me constantly at work, the house was made comfortable for him, industrious and generally respected mem-. “1 answered, 1 Delieved it wae some- i 

and well, or ill, willing or not, 1 must be and oh! how I rejoiced at the sound of his ber of the society amiclst which he lives. where m Florida. . 

ready at their call. I sprang from my warm coming step! There was very music in it! w Ti Jf^5“®® sent Ub warning m time. “ ‘ Florida-Florida,’ said he, ‘ is’n’t that 
bed, and lifting up the window-sash called But now how the sound of his tread makes Would that all dispensations of Providence somewhere in Louisiana?’ 
out—“Who’s there!” me shudder! I listen for it as before, but we !" e th . us tu ™ed to profit, and made as “I took my hat and went out to search 

“You must come directly sir, to No. C, it is with dread. I hear the unsteady step G-iaiiful in good consequences. for a school b ouse.” 

Smith’s Yard, and see a child that lies very and my soul sinks within me. That dear ~ A V 

0 r • r ,1 „ t r DOWN EAST ROMANCE. Scene IN THE bTREET. — A bov With a tin 

ill; it 3 a neighbor’s bairn, sir ” little boy, how he loved his father. He _ . . . , , • « , , 

m, on. J * - strainer in his hand, running to overtake a 

“Very well; I shall be there presently,” clambered about lum, and romped and j N t h e year 1818, a Mr. Thurston, of peddler’s cart calls out • 

was my reply, and I shut down the win- played with him, and the father felt a proud p 0W nal, avus married to a young lady of 1 “ Hillo Mr.’Tinman mv ma’am savs how 

dow joy m his young son. But that joy was that place with whom he fived two or three she don't want this dish, and you may take 

Throwing on my clothes hastily, and a poisoned too, by the growth of the new year s, and then went to the British Prov- j t again, and give her back her rags. She 

T mvinff frvr rirmlr. whip.h RPi. nnnn mm ;___.. _ a. x!.... _ *> : o . _ o . 


OUU 111 UU f I ilAUv f» OCV-JAA VMUVU - — ~ --- - --—-—-- 7 . /> 7 

t—« Who’s there!” me shudder! I listen for it as before, but Y er . e L , . us turned profit,.and made as 

“You must come directly sir, to No. C, it is Avith dread. I hear the unsteady step fruitful m good consequences . 

Yard and aeo a child that lies very and my soul sinks within me That dear DOWN EAST ROKANCli 


the street corner and made me draAV m> r indulgence. All is a dreary blank noAV 

„ . . , .... ^ . r r r 1 ,1 a ii *1.1 i .11 ■] 


two alter tnis report became current, and might know ’twould. I can see through it 
which Avas supposed by Mrs.^ Thurston to now in more’n fifty places; and my ma’am 


cloak closer around me. The factory bells I found that the child had been called b e t rue> 8 } ie married a second time with a S avs don’t ve never call to our house amn .. . . , , , , 

were already ringing, and here and there up one cold, raw night, to let the father in, Mr. Lowell with whom she lived until bis dishes chock full of holes ” m 7“ n 7°, °° °7L° VC ' 

tlie huge castles of factories were lit up while the mother, unable to rise, was con- death, which occured a few years since. -—-- Without itrisTnwcot 7o" doliT 

and poured a thousand streams of light in- fined to her bed by her new-born infant.— Since that .time nothing has occurred to Spinning it Out.— “What is the reason j* or should one venture far from home 

to the darkness. The streets were astir A severe cojd was caught, which soon as- occasion a doubt of the truth of the origi- you go so slow over the plank road, driver ?” “Takes aim’, the sportsman when he spends 

with the factory workers—men, Avomen and sumed the form of croup, and death fixed na l rumor respecting her firs tliusband, until said a stage passenger. His time and ' powder for small ends- 

little girls, who clinked along in pattens bis relentless talons on the doomed child. a f ew days since, a person called upon her “ The horses wouldn’t go any faster if I A right, a pure, and noble aim. 

through the Avet snoAV which sprinkled the I hat father, how much he had to ans\A r er and stated that her first husband had recen- were to Avhip them all the time” the driver Leads on the way to honest fame. b. 

ground. Poor children, thus early inured for! and did a spark of fatherly feeling yet tly died in Hudson, New York, having been replied. Answer to Problem.—'i’he income of the person 

to the hard lot of toil!—what a piteous fate remain in him, how horror-stricken must lie injured by a fall from his carriage, and “Why so.” who gives 5 per cent, of it to the poor, 20 per cent, 

was theirs! But tinkling through the air be, when finding the shocking results of his offered her $50, for an assignment of her “They knotv the plank road is only six of the remainder to his relatives, and hao$H40 left, 

went the importunate bells of the factories, ov,rn awiul conduct. . . right to his property. This she very wisely miles long, and they want to spin it out as $1500. 

and away they must go. Were they Avarm- I left the house giving the poor Avoman refused to do. The next day another man long as they can!” ANS. TO PHONOGRAPHIC PUZZLE. 

ly clad! Were they fed? Were they such comforts as circumstances Avould per- called and offered $150, Avhich she also de--- Mr. Moore: — I offer the following answer to the 

rested—thus early astir, and exposed to the and truth to say, they were extremely clined. The matter was inquired into, and Bright. —A lad who was troubled with Phonographic Puzzle in the last number of the 

elements? But I stifled my thoughts and slender. But I resolved in my own mind W e understand the result is that a fortune the tooth ache, determined to have the old Rural: 

hastened on. to have an intervieAv with the man him- of some $30,000 will probably fall into her offender extracted, but there being no den- “ilere^tary bondsman,know ye not, 

I found the house without difficulty. It se ^> and t° point out to him the consequen- hands. Thurston left some eight or nine tist living near he resolved to do the job po 7” U rCt mU8t ^ themse re» eir 


Mv first has long been with mankind, 

E’er since the days of Adam, 

Though he the sin did not begin, 

That fault applies to madam. 

My next’s a pretty little word 
Which joins two things together 
As he and she, or you and me. 

Or even wind and weather. 

My whole to do, your servant bid 
Or any one for pelf. 

But this I tell, to do it well 
I’d have you go yourself. 

Yates, Feb. 1850. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, S.C., IN NO. 53. 

Answer to Enigma No 1.—Court Street Bridge 
should be taken down. 

Answer to Enigma No 2.— Mo3ES Park, Clifton 
Springs. 

ANS. TO CHARADE. 

A word of letters three in “ aim” 

Whose second third and last proclaim 
“ I am” or be about the same. 


ANS. TO PHONOGRAPHIC PUZZLE. 

Mr. Moore: — 1 offer the following answer to the 


hastened on. to have an intervieAv with the man him- 0 f some $30,000 will probably fall into her offender extracted, but there being no den- 

I found the house without difficulty. It se ^> and to point out to him the consequen- hands. Thurston left some eight or nine tist living near he resolved to do the job 

was situated in a yard where I had often ces of his conduct. • children by a second marriage; but as this himself; whereupon he filled the excavation 

before been in the course of the last three A few hours after, when the morning in the eye of the law is illegal, she remains with powder, but being afraid to touch it 

months, called thither by the duties of my light had dawned, I returned to the house, the sole heir. off be put a slow match to it, and set it on 

profession. Typhus fever in its Avorst forms The child had breathed its last a few min- - — fire, and then run! 


Yours truly, 

livonia, N. V., Feb. 12,1850. 


Edward E. Sill. 


had recently been a constant visiter there. It utes before I entered. The mother, almost 
was in the heart of an ill-drained, filthy heart-broken, Avas stunned Avith grief, and 
neighborhood, exclusively inhabited by tears were all her utterance. A man, bow¬ 
working people. The gutters lay close to ed down and haggard, sat by the fire, the 


Tiie Memory of thie Dead. — It is an 
exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, 
that when the heart is touched and soft- 


off he put a slow match to it, and set it on 
fire, and then run! 


A man hired an over-cute fellow to saw 
a load of wood, agreeing to pay him six- 


ened by some tranquil happiness or affec- pence an hour. He showed him a speci- 


the doors; they did not run, but were stag- picture of Ayretchedness. He started, and tionate feeling, the memory of the dead men of the shortest stove wood; but the 
nant for months together. In such a place made to the door, but I stood before him comes over it most powerfully and irresisti- cu fo IcIIoav turned on his heel, declaring, 


the remedies provided by medicine have and said, “I should like to have a word bly. It would almost seem as though our “ he was not quite so green as tosaAv wood 
but little avail. The poison held in solu- with you before • you go. You are, I pre- better thoughts and sympathies .were short as that for sixpence an hour!” 
tion by the surrounding air baffles the most sume the father of that child ?” charms, in virtue of which the soul is ena- ^ ~ 

bled to hold some vague and mysterious * -1, " L 


[O’ AH the above were correctly answered by 
John L. Coombs, of Ovid, N. Y. 
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skillful treatment, and death is almost inva- “ I am, sir,” he replied, 
riably the victor in the contest Half the “ And you are aware of the cause of its 
children born in the district, I Avas assured death!” He hung down his head and sob- 
by men of long experience, perished under bed. 

four years old; and the lives of those who “ I do not Avish to speak severely to you, 
survived were sickly, joyless and miserable, my friend, at such a time; but you must 
Life with them was only a long and painful take this as a special and solemn warning 
dying. to yourself, one sent, I hope by Providence, 


OTl as inazjor Sixpence an Hour / The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti- 

-- cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 

A MAN that goes to law without money News n,aUcr ’ than an >' other Agricultural or Family Jour- 
tinlr\lncc oc rvil/l nut - TirWLmit- , if nal published in the United States. Those who wi«h a 


, - x ~ , • . , i* ai i *i a . i nai purjinmeu in uie uniieu oiaies. loose who wimu a 

“ And you are aware of the cause of its intercourse with the spirit oi those Avhorn ^ helpless as wild cats without claws, if rooJ paper) devot<;d usefuJ and j n8tr uctive subject*, are 

death!” He hung down his head and sob- we dearly loved in life. Alas! Iioav often you wish a lawyer to prove himself ‘a brick, invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 

bed. ° and Iioav long may those patient angels you must just show him that you yourself in inind that the postage on a first class periodical ia no 

“I do not wish to speak severely to you, hover above us, watching for tiie spell which are possessed of the “ rocks.” more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprim. 

my friend, at such a time; but you must is so seldom uttered and so soon forgotten ! Terms, in Advance: 

, 3 nirlwns An exchange paper s^ys that the children Two Dollars a Year —$1 for six months. To Clubo 

take this as a special and solemn warning ; _7. ... are so dirty in a place on Cape Cod, that a aml Agents ns follows -.-Three Oopiee, one year, ft* Of 

to yourself, one sent, 1 hope by Providence, ,, J • . f, . , J Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for a 10; 

to Avithdraw vou from the P'uiltv course vou I he strong men usually give some al- mother frequently goes into the street and Ten copies (and one to Agent,) for ti5 ; Twenty copies 


I found my little patient in the death- to withdraw you from the guilty course you , strong men usuany give some ai- J f l-m Ten copies (and one to Agent,) for ®is. Twenty Copies 

throes. It was a case of croup, of the are now pursuing, which must inevitably fowance even to the petulance of fashion, washes the faces of hal a dozen children ^ aad an 7 

worst kind. The house was comfortless in end in utter ruin and misery to yourself, vn ^ ^ Of ^ N f a S o e °2( e ore s 1 lu ^ __ «4o, and any additional number, thus addressed, at’the 

the extreme. A few cinders in the grate your wife, and your children.” c u a o tne levo ution, destroyer oi tlieola w __ TOnr .i _ (r ., nfr i u same rate, six months subscriptions at the same rates, 

struwrled for life_a cold fire more efteer- “ I know it sir ” he rrrisDed “Iknowit'” n °o’e 83e > never ceased to court the hau- . T ' **./ P " au moneys received by mail win be acknowledged to 

less even than ^ne 3 at all H^h^furniture But I Imve^been infatoated—mad—arid bourg St. Germain; doubtless with the feel- of contempt It crushes all reply.- ^ paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

jess even tnan non^ at aiJ. lne lurmture but 1 nave Deen miatuatca maa ana faebion is <1 hnmmrp tc mm nf LG When a lady once says “ kiddlesticks, he Fo«t-Masters, clergymen, Teachers, officers and M«n- 

of the room into which I was ushered con- cruel to my family m the extreme. I feel f 0 is a bold man who utters another word. bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 

sisted of drawers sadly out of repair, a deal it all now; I see the horrid guiltiness of my f Ura P- _ . _ ___ of an professions—friends of Mental and Moral as wen as 

sate, three or four rickety chairs, and the coarse, and I have vowed never to drink To injure a man’s sight, there is nothing It is supposed that women were made 

miserable truckle on which the dying child again. I have sworn it over the body of worse than sudden wealth. Let a wood- smaller than men to enable the latter to lift subscription money, properly enclosed, «*r bo 

lay. A Avooden flight of stairs led to a my poor child, whose love I had began to sawyer draw a ten thousand dollar prize, them over the gutters when it rained. sent by mail at our risk. 

sleeping apartment above-of the furniture forget, whose comfort I had lately altogeth- an d j n i ess than a month he will not be able --—- termToTadvertTsing 

of which one might form an idea from this er neglected; and you will see, sir, I shall to recognize the man that “used to go se- Tins man who refused to hang Ins gate, A Umitednumberof appropriate advertsemeata tnu be 

the “ best ” apartment. The mother of the persevere in my determination.” curity for him.” being so much opposed to capital punish- inserted m tne New-Yorkkr, at the rate of 8i per square 

child held an infant of a few weeks old to “I am glad to hear it,” I said; “abandon --- - ---— ment, is an old resident of Connecticut. (twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and so cents for 

her breast; she was crying bitterly, for the Avholly this practice you have given your- Affection or love is what constitutes the -——- each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

sad truth was not to be concealed from her. self up to. Do not even taste, for the first life of every person, for whatever the affec- The geological character of the rock on mtTEducMtonM f A^ctodoM,’ 

She was dressed in a poor garment, patch- drop does the mischief; and I shall be most tion its, such is the Avhole man. which drunkards split, is said to be quarts, published gratuitously. 


them over the gutters when it rained. sent by mail at our risk. 

rr ~ TT 1 l - * TERMS OK ADVERTISING : 

1 HE man who refused to hang hm gate, A Umited nuinber of appropriate advertisements mil be 

being SO much opposed to C&pit81 punish* inserted m the New-York>:r, at the rate of #1 per square 
mont, is an old resident of Connecticut (twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 

, . , n _-ua_ n _n_-i J -i_ r u _each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

m \ • i > . c . 1 i KIT Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 

Ihe geological character of tiie rock on Ho ^T cultural , Mechanica) and Educational Assocutions, 
winch drunkards split, is said to be quarts, published gratuitously. 


weight. 

My 27, 28,25,16 is whnt a single or individual thing 
is called. 

My 28, 22, 15, 14 is one of the Arabic characters. 

My whole is the name of a society now formed 
in Wyoming County. Helen 

[D 7 ’ Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.-THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1851. 


General Intelligence, the Markets, &c., &c. 
CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. B1XBY, L. WETHERKLL, and H. C. WHITE. 

CONTRIBCTORfl AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURE. 


-j WHOLE NO. fit, 


BLEEDING IN THE POCKET, 


It is said “ that bleeding a partially blind 
horse at the nose will restore him to sight, 
—but to open a man’s eyes you must bleed 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER* hares, partridges, ducks, snipe, teal, &c., is lost On account of the scarcity o 1 wood, 8iU-Ult Uf . .f’ uaiuu ^ iuiva ' - 

a wBKKi-Y joornax, devoted to are much cheaper—perhaps cheaper than few wood fires are used; the luel is com- j F we desire to be good, practical, sue- It is said “ that bleeding a partially blind 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arte and Sci- in the city of New York. Butter, which, posed of coal, coke, peat and faggots. Coal cessfu } f armer8 we must study Agriculture; horse at the nose will restore him to sight, 

cue©, Education, Rural and l^estic ^ or ^ ay ’ as before said, is generally poor in quality, fires are neither as pleasnn cleanly, nor axi d there are few pursuits in which there —but to open a man’s eyes you must bleed 

General Intellig ence, t e r e , c., . ^ wortb f rom twenty to thirty-eight cents wholesome as wood fires. ; s a w i der fi e ] d open f or inquiry. A farmer him in the pock, t” If this is the case, 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, per pound. Eggs, which it is difficult to rural dwellings — construction, &c. m understand, as his father did, the ev- why do not the farmers awake from their 

H BJXBY , wethSeix! ard h. C. WHITE, obtain fresh, arc worth from fifteen to twen- The dwellings of the rural population in ej , y day pr | nc ip] es 0 f forming operations present somnific state to clearer vision, for 

^r^^r^d^rrhepondentv,: ty-five cents per dozen. Cheese, usually England, are mostly small, being but one ^ enough to make a i iving f or himself; verily of all classes they are bled, or bleed 

j,. b. jlanoworthy, onitfiTER DinvicY, ll. b., good, retails at ten to fifteen cents per lb. story, and from twelve to twenty leet square bu ^ there is much more ahead which may themselves most freely “in the pocket. 

af ! i £cSapmahT IT * w-.^waijjack Shaw, Vegetables differ but little in price from on the ground. Some are built of brick, be reached by a little exertion. He must When I see a former buying tho various 

Myron 1 adamr, samobl iwouiioN, those of tlic New York markets. Potatoes some ol stone, and some of mud and straw note every P rinciple, and watch the effects seeds used on his farm—and giving one 

f. w.^Lay, 0 *’ w" k! w V ychoeV. 0 f fine quality retail at the rate of forty to or wood plastered on the outside; the roo.s every new system and endeavor to follow hundred per cent more than it would cost 

K. m Warren."’ w. i).’ /uu™ L ’ seventy-five cents per bushel, although they are hatched with straw or covered with a p tbe most profitable modes in every de- to raise them himself—I think that man is 


I,. B. Lano worthy, 
WlLLlAM GaRBOTT, 
8. P. Chapman, 
David Bit, 

Myron Adams, 

H. P. Norton, 

F. W. Lay, 

T. E. Wetmorb, 

R. B. Warren, 
Archibald Stone, 


Ohrster Dewey, ll. b., 
J. Clement, 

W. Wallace Shaw, 

R. G. Pardee, 

Sampbl Mouijson, 

Jab. H. Wattb, 

W. K. Wyckoeb, 

W. n. Bribtol, 

W. I). Allis, 

L. D. Whiting. 


o°th^ic^i?8^™and literary are uniformly sold by weight at retail.— tile8 or filate - Man y of the8 ° ,10US<-S have partment of husbandry. As I have before j losing blood “ in the pocket” 


And numerous others—practical, acienunc, and me* - - j „- j o . , f . . 11 ,, t ’ w 

writers— whose names are neceseariiy omitted. Flour, which is usually good, is sold in sacks only a single loom, but, are genei <ui} m a sa j(j ( by following from year to year, the The farmer who lets the manure leach in 

" rnocKESS anp impbovp 1 " 1 ^ of about one hundred pounds each, at near- and possess an air of oheeriulness and com- one mo dus operandi he may make a living b ; s barnyard, one or more years, before 

■ - ■ ■ ~ r ' — ly New York prices. Nearly all the bread * or k * be gardens and jauls are usual!} —be may do well—ne may grow rich; but spre aciing it on his fields—where he turns 

LETTERS OH and pastry of London, as in most European laid out regularly and planted with shrub.- J think it would be more interesting and it or.ly four or five inches under the surface, 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. j cities, are made by bakers and pastry cooks. I and flowers, with small grass plats and neat more profitable—ii he were to note the ad- and * ben blames the fates that be has no 

uv m. m. rodgers, m. d. Pot vegetables of all kinds are of excellent walks between; the whole being enclosed vantagea 0 f the different modes of applying better cropR _ is unconsciously “ bleeding in 

- quality, and are sold at about New York by a thorn hedge or wicker fence. About manure —the adaptation of certain crops to tbe pocke t.” 

ENGLA ND. prices. tbc doors and windows are tielhses and hit- certa i a so il s —the best method of feeding When a farmer sends his daughters to a 

LONDON MARKETS, &c. Fruits of most kinds, excepting grapes, tice work, overhung with creeping vines and catt l e —the most suitable and advantageous ne jghboring town to learn manners, viz:— 

London, January, lfoi. are inferior to those grown in New York, flowers. In some places these cottages are way8 0 f keeping winter apples, potatoes, buW to kill time and a fond mother on their 

The Houses in and about the metropolis There are now many varieties of apples and in clusters, forming small hamlets, witn nar- ^— tbe best remedies for the diseases of re tum home, by drumming on a piano, read- 

are generally very fine, and command high pears in the markets, some of which are the row streets, and lawns, so reguhu ly ai i ar.g- | ds gtock—and indeed everything pertaining j ng n0V(J | g> and spinning street yarn, while 

prices. The English cart horse, is of stout best the country produces and thought to be ed as to resemble the courts and bufidings tQ tbe ru j vaxi ta.ge, success and profit ol sbe is slaving in the kitchen; he is opening 

buikl and very large—weighing from fifteen very superior, but in N. York and New Jersey of an extensive palace, in miniature. 1 hesc ,« tbe tiller of the soil.” tbe ar te r ies of his pocket, 

to twenty-four hundred pounds each, and they would be used only for making cider, 1‘ttle villages are usiially * n tbe vicinity of i> ut tbey should also look farther than Arr , dn . ^en I see a farmer sending an 
valued at two to six hundred dollars. They or feeding to animals. The apples are most- the parish church, t he cottages are often their own experience in such matters, for on ] y * on ’ t0 a distant town to school, with 

have heavy mane, tail and fetlocks, are ly of small size, tough, fibrous, astringent, leased with a few acres of land, from which, wbo is tbere that knows so much about p ] ent y 0 f pocket money to be used in ob- 

xnostly brown or bay, and usually walk at a and some varieties very sour and ill-flavored; with industry and rigid economy, the ten- agr j cu i ture that there are none wise enough • farg> swee t me ats, and liquors; I 


the arteries of his pocket. 

Again; when I see a farmer sending an 
only son to a distant town to school, with 
plenty of pocket money to be used in ob¬ 
taining cigars, sweetmeats, and liquors;—I 


fast pace, but in a clumsy manner, and draw and the same is true of pears. As this is ants are enabled to obtain a scanty but com- l0 ] ea rn them something. Watch the pro- invo ] untari ] v sav to myse lf “misguided 

r . . _ . • e . __ 1 _T_ • _ \ __1 ci.K.ictorvin i» r _-1.5_ __ J „11 J J J ’ o 


man, you are nursing a leech in your 
pocket.” 

When you see a farmer who thinks it de- 


enormoue loads. I am certain that one of not the season for cherries, peaches and fortable subsistence. i ceedings of your neighbors, and gather all ^ are Qur - a leecb iu your 

thc&e horses K.uolly draws ac many him- plums, I have not. seen any, but am inform- Vhe of the ;?.rge form ra ar.c information likely to advance your » 

dredS/at a load as an ordinary span in ed they are very large and fine; this how- land owners are often very extensive ana system< Don’t be incredulous and supercil- J w hcn you see a farmer who thinks it de- 

America, and thi B , too,' on a wagon or cart ever, one might reasonably doubt, if he elegant. They are builtot the same mate- iouS) or sufficiently wise to despise the , rr;ldin , ; to j abor y0 u may point to a man 

weighing two or three times as much as were to judge from the appearance of the rials as the smaller class, but more rub knowledge and instructions of jour neigh- ^ ^ h ’ aye no blood to j et m ^ 
ours. The gentleman’s coach or hunting trees and the quality of apples and pear/, stantially, and better lighted and ventilated. bors —f or socket 

horse, is a beautifully formed animal, ele- Whether the climate is too wet, and not Someot them are surrounded by elegantly “There are more things in Henvon and Earth, • -^ ben vou see a voung former joined /a 



ed at two to twelve hundred dollars. Many that gr'own in the Middle Stntes, and even ^ ie gate-ways and porticos arc often seen 
donkeys are used by the poorer classes, J Q t b o south of Europe. Grapes here, as pieces of carving and statuary, and in the 
such as small farmers, market-men, porters j n France, aro far superior to any I have gardens and courts small fountains. Some 


Knowledge ana insirucuous 01 uoigu- ^ yf . {l ^ haye nQ blood to let in 

b0rs ~ f ° r x, , pocket. 

Than you dream of in your philosophy.” When you see a young former jouied. 1a 

Therefore, if any new ideas are presented to a life-partnership with a young woman who 
you by otherr, whether practically ortheoret- has not the least knowledge of the manifold 
ically, don’t cast them aside because no such duties of a farmer's wife; one who cannot - 
ideas were handed down from your great- distinguish between common sense and ua- 
grand-father to grand father—from grand- common nonsense, or truth and fiction; 
father to father—and finally from your fa- one who don’t like to make bread as well as 


and draymen; they are small, but very seen in the Status-being large, tender, of these places have a veiy ancient appear ^ ^ But reflect 0 n it and if after to eat sweetmeats; to roast a goose as well 

strong and faithful, and easily kept—weigh geshy, sweet and doliciouly flavored; both anca they are usually some distance sounding tho depths of your own reasoning as to act like one; to set her table as well 

from one hundred and fifty to five hundred ,he seeds and skins are thtnner and more from the street or load and surrounded by g of Ula , ; t may be m to sit for a pietare; aUen d to the calls 

pounds each, and are worth from four to tender than ours, and tho tyhole » nearly terms m a htgh stole of ou ttraUnn. ^ ^ e (s it8elf> make ^ of of her husband and „ bMre „ M well M to 

fifteen dollars. The palfrey » a small and free from any acrid or astrmgent taste. fhe most durable material tor bndd.ng, lhat f ’ r (f be ralional and philo _ those of her fashionable neighbors; to earn 

elegantly formed horse, trained mostly for boil of SURREY and kent codnties. ^ a c }j maU ‘, witl. ^ 1 m ? Leonade. I fine clothes, as well as to wear them, to 

a ladies’ riding and driving horse. Many The ^ from Ii0ndon to Folkatone at the tlie exception, perhaps, ol granite and one --. —- work over butter as well as to thumb over 

ponies are also in use m London, particu- mouth of the Thames, through Surrey and or two varieties ol marble, is brick. Whether THE WHEAT CR OP. SN OW DRAINING. noyels . tQ hear tbe pratt j e 0 f a cbdd as 

iarly as family and children’s horses—being Kent counties, is mostly rather poor-being ^ere is anything w die materials used, or Friend Moore After reading an arti- well as listen to the scream of a fiddle; or 
gentle, easily kept and not high priced. in some places sandy and in others mostly ^ | e manner ® m, ' na ac ure ca c ] e j n tbe Kural, headed “ Deep snow—its to soil her pretty hands by contact with the 

Cattle designed for the shambles arc chalk with little clay or organic matter.— br,ck buildings to en ure onger m one c 1 - ^ „ th thought occurre d to me, that abominable dish cloth, the horrid mop, the 


THE WHEAT CROP.—SNOW—DRAINING. 


iarly as family and children’s horses—being Kent counties, is mostly rather poor-being there 18 aa y thm S m “ e “ a ‘ us ^ ’ 0r Friend Moore After reading an arti- well as listen to the scream of a fiddle; or 
gentle, easily kept and not high priced. in some places sandy and in others mostly ^ | e manner ® ™ <ailu ac ure ca c ] e j n t be Rural, headed “ Deep snow—its to soil her pretty hands by contact with fcho 

Cattle designed for the shambles arc chalk with little clay or organic matter.— bnck buildings to enc ure onger m one <u- the thought occurre d to me, that abominable dish cloth, the horrid mop, the 

generally well fatted and bring high prices. In some other parts, however, there is a mate than another, I am una e o earn- poss i b i y ^me 0 f t h e injury sustained by the stickey dough, or the much dreaded hand- 

Tho best pieces of beef retail in the stalls proper mixture of clay, sand and chalk for bufc that bnck structures withstand t e ray- ^ Jn yQur g ut(?) m ; gbt be prevent- spreading, finger-scorching ironing flats. - I 

for twelve to twenty cento per pound. Beef a good soil; these places are generally very ages of time and the vicissitudes oi weather ^ ^ pay}ng proper atlcnt i on to the culti- repeat when you see a young farmer take 

in England is of superior quality, being well cultivated, and produce good crops of »r centuries longer m some countries han and draiMge of tho j and . such a companion, you can iu truth predict, 

more sweet and tender than most beef grass and grains. The gcneial face of the ia olbers ’ 18 “ ot a aiatter ol T uestlon ' ln HavinK i e f t your State before it wastho’t “that man will have to lose considerable 

found in the United States. This is owing country is rather level than otherwise, with the States, brick buildings seldom y f th farmer to examine into the blood in his pocket.” 


partly to the cattle being mostly young, and a considerable proportion of poor and wet stand more than thirty to one 
partly to the tender, nutritious pasture, land, which requires draining and reclaim- years,—but in Europe, I have s 


,, j Hayino-left vour State before it was tho’t “ that man will have to lose considerable 
s seldom ° J ... ... 

hundred neccssar y ^ or tbe f armer examine into the blood m hia pockc-t.” 

seen b cause of the failure of his crop, I do not When I see a farmer stubbornly refusing 

, know but that, in your climate, the winter to adopt any of the improvements of the 


roots and oil cake on which they arc fatted, ing before it is fit for tillage. Timber is dreds ot structures, suea aa royal palaces, ^ ^ wheat difforenl i y f rom what it does age until driven into it by necessity, I point 


American oil cake is used here extensively rather scarce and of small growth. chhkjsuuu wmu.ui«j, p ‘ v ‘! in this sectiou, But here, after many ex- to him as a man who has had his eyes open- 

for feeding animals, and is thought to be coke ovens. are 111 & P erkct stale °} an< periments and the closest observation, I am ed by “letting blood in the pocket” 

superior to any other kind. Ilogs ioi the At holkestoue, a large business is carried . . , , y , forced to believe that in ninety-nine cases When I hear a man say that he knows 

market are worth from fifteen to seventy- 0 n in the manufacture of coke from bifeu- V ^ ° We '® sne fo in a hundred * what is cbar g ed to tbe win * enough about farming, and that there is no 

live dollars each, and the pork, which is mi nous coal. For this purpose large brick , f . b - k f rn m the^ wills tor, should be charged to the former. I nee d of agricultural books and papers for 

very fine, is retailed at ten to fifteen cents ovens, with chimneys forty to one hundred , ’ 1 l< , ’ , d wish to ask a few questions, to be answered him> l fear be will never get his eyes open- 

per pound. Great numbers of small pigs feet in height, arc erected in the suburbs ’ " are a]so by your observing wheat growers. e d, bleed as much as he may. But there 

are brought to London and sold by the 0 f the town. The coal is brought from the ' n . . , * f d f d Does the wheat plant die when covered ig a cheap and spec ifi c rCDaedy hoth for his 

butchers, for pork pies, jellies and roasting. coa l field in the west of England, down the „ ^ ^ befor ° ^ with snow, for want of air? Would it be- b]indness and f or his depletion, and that is 

Sheep, which are very large and always fat, Thames in flat boats. It is first pulverized on eartb Various ex plana- come suffocated if the snow was removed at _ a good Agricultural Paper. a. c. a 

are worth in market from six to twenty dol- finely and then thrown into the ovens and V 1 1 \ .. j._ anytime before thawing? Would it be- Livonia, N. Y., Feb., issi. 

, . ai f J . a , ... . „ tions are given to account lor this diner- J ° , . .. .. _ . _ 

lars each; the mutton nas the single fault of burnt until the pitch or bitumen is all , ®_ . . , „ , ,, come a rotten mass if the water should pass 

being too fat ' burnt out, and no smolo ariues, from the <=“«’ but b on, { ^ ^ k * M quickly from the surface to a drain of snf- T “ Maaachusctts Ploughman haosome 

Poultkv U very high priced in all parts conduction. The coal is not, converted ° lhers to draw ‘ gg 1 . " 1 — ficient depth-either under or surface, or “ Jee P P 1 ""*- Hc s “f 

JOS x • X tVnc mnono “ ha vrvrvrQ rvl nrvviY tyak rr 


,her scarce and of small growth. abbeys and cathedrals, the walls cl which 

coke ovENa are in a P er ^ ct state perservation, and 

At Folkestone, a large business is carried whicl ' date llu!ir ercction back 


market are worth from fifteen to seventy- on in the manufacture of coke from bitu- ^,°. n ? ^ Vc hundred ycai... In trit 

five dollars each, and the pork, which is minous coal. For this purpose large brick Museum in Don on, saw sp> u 


of the country. A good turkey in the Lon- into ooke, which is drawn out of the oven Supply of Fuel. -The early springtime both if needed ? o r> finally, would it re-1 tbls racan3 ’ “ 5 r0 J 0 cora may , 

don market, is worth from two to twelve in irregular spongy masses, several times is the proper season for preparing fuel for ce i ve any material injury from winter, pro-1 encoura g ed t0 run 80 dee P as to kee P lhe 

dollars, nnd during the holidays often much lighter than the coal It burns with little summer use. The man whom one sees v ided it had a good root in the fall, if the | ears S reen t0 ° lon S- Hot and dry summers 

more. Geese are worth from seventy-five flame and no smoke. In large towns the compelled to leave the fallow or the harvest , and was thoroughly cultivated and drained, ard alwa > s best for th ‘ s cro P:’ , Uat deep 

oents to two dollars and fifty cents each;— bitumen from the coal used to make coke, field to procure a load of wood, impresses unl ^ s thc soii was muc k or contained too i )lowln S has to do Wltu “ akm 8 tlie se; J sonS 

chickens from thirty-eight to seventy-five is manufactured into gas, for ligh.ing—but oue with a poor opin on of h a domestic gre at a proportion of vegetable matter? c ^ ld ““ wet is more than we have been 
cents each. Wild game, such as rabbits, in small towns, it is allowed to escape and management and economy. Oakland Co., Mich., issi. l.c. able to “ diskiver. ’ 


cold and wet is more than we have been 
able to “diskiver.” 
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BEES AND BEE-HIVE3. retentive Boils, but would it be so for one 

There is no subject which seems to be who cultivatcs a % ht sand y soil ? The 1;l P' 
so deeply involved in mystery as the nature furrows render the soil morc casi, y P ul ver ' 
and domestic economy of the honey bee. ,zcd and the bottom of each furiw serves 
Unlike the culture and production of all fora limitcd time tho P ur P ose of a drain to 
other animate beings that pertain to rural carr y off redundant moisture; but does the 
life, something new in the features of this b S ht sand y 80,1 rc <l uire this? Would 
insect is constantly arising-some thing that not bc in J ur ? d b y tbc samt k,nd of P lowin S 
we cannot comprehend. It seems to be which would benefit a soil of different corn- 

one of the greatest difficulties, to lay down P f>ei ‘ lon • 






■ 


specific rules for the treatment of bees that 
will apply in all cases—so that all people, 


Theorists sometimes advance ideas which 
the practical man finds it unsafe to follow. 


fr. .H*. 




Farmer. 


whether experienced or otherwise in the If the former induce the latter to think, they 
science, shall be able to manage them sue- P erk)rm a & ood work. h armer. 

CCB 8 fully. Onondaga Co., Feb. 17, 1851. 

From some twenty years close study of SMALL FARMS^ONCE AGAIN. 

the habits of bees, I have been able to —- 

throw some light upon the subject. I have The good man is never covetous. Wealth 
also been aided by the experience of many is not the gilded shrine at which he kneels 


lipl 


SMALL FARMS-ONCE AGAIN. 

The good man is never covetous. Wealth 
is not the gilded shrine at which he kneels 






swap 


apiarians in various sections of the country, and worships. Nor does he often deem the 
I have found that hives should contain bubb ‘° fame an object worth the seeking, 
about 2,000 cubic inches, in the clear, to ^ an was rnade pjr belter purposes than to 


SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


GATES vs. BARS. " 

Mkssks. Editous:— Your excellent pa¬ 
per is death on bars—very good; gates are 
handy, and take less time, less work, and 
h as of Job’s pre-eminent quality, to boot. 
So much for the advantage gained, and 
gates, I’ll admit, should bo used around 
every house and bam; every body hates to 
see a man coming home, and bo obliged to 
take out and put in a pair of bars to get in 
his own yard, and perhaps another pair be¬ 
fore reaching to his bam; and reasons for 
abominating 6 uch things have been given 
in your paper—all good and substantial. 

Now for a few questions, and then I'm 
done, llow am I to call sheep out of a 
field where there aro cattle, and keep the 
cattle in, (as you know that cattle will often 
come for the same call that sheep will,) if I 
have a gate? IIow am I to let pigs and 
cattle run in a stubble at their pleasure 
and come down for swill at noon ? Horses 
and cattle are often turned in the same pas- 


about 2,000 cubic inches, in the clear, to J lan was maue lor Detler P ur P oses tlian t0 This animal, of the long-haired Scottish docility, and usefulness. They aro of me- and comc down for swill at noon ? Horses 
do best The best shape is either square amass wealth that must perish in the using breed, a beautiful portrait of which we give dium size, with a sharp nose, broad fore- and cattle are often turned in the same pas- 

or slightly oblong. No chambers, but caps or be board(:d w *‘ b Panful care, and after above, belongs to the same family as the bead » and smaP upright ear; they are both turo, now l send a boy after the cattle, ho 

to remove at pleasure. The communication a11 serve no belter purpose than to harden Newfoundland and Poodle, which embraces 8ba 2Sy and smooth-haired, with a bushy drives them to the gate and the horses go 

from the lower to the upper section to be tbe heart—to fill it with pride and arrogance, the most intelligent and useful of theca- 0 usiy colored^ thou'di^morV freouenti V *in t00 ’ bow bc l- 0 keep the horses in the 

through inch and a quarter holes, and the I would to God that our country were filled nine species. There are two cbisses of dined to black or darkly spotted and gray; b<dd and get the cattle out, if a gate is sub- 

more of them the better. Any patent hive w *‘ b lofty-minded men and women; those these dogs, which differ widely in their size undone branch of tho family is entirely stituted for bars? I assure you, such cir- 

that professes any other qualities than right raise their minds above wealth and and characteristics. destitute of a tail. Phey possess an in- cumstancos as the above often occur._ 

dimensions, shape and the simplification of raere outward circumstances, and looking The larger is of gr'eat size and courage, stinctive sagacity for tho management of Now if you will tell me how one can work 

managing bees, is a humbug. There is no within, behold the inner heart of things- and when protected by a stout leather col- ‘T" 6 ? itj under 8Uch circumstances with gates, 

, ■ b .... . . , those who have learned to know man’s true bir studded with spikes, is a full match for underthe direction of the shepherd, vour ff :ii 0 v,i: OT q nMTOlr 

value in any hive having its senes of draw- ^ose wno ftave learnul 10 know ™ ai18 ‘ ruc the wolf> These a ' c US(;d b th s anish they soon become entirely competent to the y « , f Subscriber. 

ers professing to be valuable for receiving dignity and independence humble labor- and Mexican shepherds on their wild sier- c d ntro1 of the dock. They perceive his ° ma a *L.L_“.. 

the combs, or changing bees from old to er8 ’ P cr *iaps, who ‘ od 111 “dmgy work shops ras> as effective guards against the attacks w ‘ sbes p y a word or sign, and with almost PLANK ROADS. 

new combs by their own natural labors.— aud dust > r la bor-fields,” and yet who work 0 f all marauders, and are essentially the the 8 P eed of a greyhound, dart off to exo- - 

Hives Ill'll divide in two nnrts vertienllv tn ‘ or nopler on ds, and seek a better destiny same race as the far-famed dogs of Mount cute t ‘iem. Accounts of their performan- Wk copy from Hunt’s Merchant’s Maga- 

than gold or fame can buy. Men who pur- St Bernard. They are not sufontly gen- l>»« •*?« ^ntly related, which nine, come remark, on this now improve- 
form swarms artificially, had better bc used b » tie for guides, and the shepherds who cm- se J em . alm , os ‘ ^credible to those unacquaint- ment: 

for kindling wood. Believe no man who 7 1 P ploy them rely on some well trained weth- ed Wlth tb( -' ir peculiar character. “In the list of tho great improvements 

comes forward with a tissue of representa- men ,a cu ure ‘ 1 ™ men <in< iue, w o er s or goats to lead the flock at their call. They arc quiet and good-natured, never , wb ‘? b ff ‘ v0 ‘° ‘ b ‘ 8 a o e the character which 
tions that he has invented a hive, “moth batl 6 earneat y lor tbe ri 8 bt ’ and seck lfc Some have been imported into this country, inclined to roam or neglect their duties, and lfc wdl beiU ‘ m lu8tor y above all others—the 

proof" etc., etc. It will not be done in too with a vision undimmed by one mcrce- but on account of their headstrong and fe- as little disposed to injure the animals in- a g® of bappmess to the people-the plank 

<vnr dftv Thp mdv nrnnf uminsf fRo thaH nar y thought, or servile fear, or low and rocious character, and occasional depreda- trusted to their keeping. They have almost roa(1 w | 11 bear a prominent place, and it de- 

.. •' 7 \ / / f .j' 0 ' . . groveling desire. tions upon tho flocks, they have been found the intelligence of the shepherd in discern- ® ervcs ^ changes the condition of the 

. les m the strength o the family, and in ■ unsuited to our wants, excent on the bor- inv the vacraries nf t.lio flr>r*lr nrwl ts>n ilmm I l‘ LI mcr, wherever it is found. It oives 


PLANK ROAD8. 


...* uwv. muu Kjau. iwu ijuiui, hiiu giKJu-naiurca, never . ... ° . o ..—- 

imported into this country, inclined to roam or neglect their duties, and lfc wtl * bear in history above all others—the 


our watchfulness in destroying this enemy I b ave known a man and woman—hum- 
to bees in any way possible. ble cottagers, whose daily toil supplied the 

Bees cannot be kept with profit and wanbl ab tbe ‘ r household, who yearly 
success without care and attention. When bdd as ' dc a 1 f;s pectable sum against the day 
they lack honey they must be fed. Feed- wan ** wbose co ^ a ge and a few sur- 
ing may be easily effected at this season by rount h n g acres wero their castle and domain, 
turning the hives over, and laying combs of tbe ^ ormer horned by simple works of art, 
honey upon the combs of the hive, or a piece ^he latter covered with fruits, and flowers 


efficiency i 


mu Uiiiv uc casuv cuctieu ai uiisBeason DV ° ’ SHEEP W „d,l _ i. , . u , ...u umo mihwu w uur rural me— 

turning th. hive. over, and laying combs of the former adorncl1 ^ s ' m P* e ,vorks of arl . „ , , ,.- will if y”„ Ecria"! .S wu/bc ““ CV '‘ W ' lioh h ' 18 hithcrl ° m,ldo a farn > ia 

honey upon the comb, of the lnvc,orn piece the latter co ’' crod wllh fntil., and flower. . How the fashions change. A few year, enough to accomplish the object. You will “““J'P^ofuur countor.au in- 

of emntv comb may be filled witli liouid and substantial grain, all like a garden 6incc cve, y Agricultural paper, and every t “ in wool in flesh and in the v d ,unta j7 hermitage, secluded, and attam- 

oi empty como may no mica wiin liquid ° b work touching political economy, was over- ° .J uur P' l Y 1,1 "ooi, in nesn, ana in tnc nb le only by a weary pilgrimage over—no 

honey, and laid thereon. In April, when wh ere‘he hand o taste was summoned to flowinp; wilh 8 heep. Now all u silent.*— 8a J ln g' )f car0 and ab °r. U you find |).w not over-but through roads wliich seemed 

the bees come out freely, you may feed 388,81 dame Naturc m ‘be distribution and Wool is commanding a better price. Cat- ^ ands ' at . th “ to have conoentrattfall the evils that could 

syrup of sugar made by heating sugar with ™8 e “ ent of her mfinitel y varied and tie are not as valuable as they were a few their’improvemeTt vou^ th ° t ? Vellcr ; Abadjwdi.no 

water. Hon^y will set fLi to robbing. Be “1 creation. jears since Why then so little said about 2ut7ScXin wdTimely 7 °Zt SlS S ^ 

careful to keep the entrances contracted so I bave known such a family, who were 8 ', U ^ , !! clC , <m ' mnn y arrns dl M . cl you cannot do until the grass grows again. v ;n„„ 0 ^ 


How the fasliions cha: 


may choose to travel. It annihilates ono 

of the sorest evils known to our rural life_ 

an evil which lias hitherto made a farm in 


water. Honey will set them to robbing. Be 


careful to keep the entrances contracted so 
that but few bees can pass at a time, lest a 
general robbery take place whether fed or 


ances contracted so I ba ™ known such a family, who wero , x “ cr ° Zl T 7 7 T canil0t d 

»U . . , calculated for sheep than for any other p llf 

•» »l a hme, let a ■» respected, and more independent | st „ ck lrHCt / of hi| , pMt „ ro a t00 f ar “S 


than the wealthy farmers around them, be- 0 ff l'or cows 


oats every 


grass grows again, village and city, enjoying its benefits, and 
t ay, and good cure, exempt from the inconvenience. The plank 


not You need never fear robbing if you causc tbe y bad enough to supply all their seen daily, 


attend to tliis point in the spring and fall. 

T. B. Miner, 

Author of the /lee-Keeper's Manual . 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. V., Fob., 1851. 


PLOWING. 


Editor Rural New-Yorker: —In your 
paper of 13th inst is an article taken from 
an essay on wheat growing, written by the 
editor of the Michigan Farmer, in which sev¬ 
eral instances are cited of the beneficial ef¬ 
fects of deep plowing. 

All soils should be made deep and fri¬ 
able to the extent of twelve inches, and 
more is desirable. On the secondary for¬ 
mation, like that of Central and Western 
New York, this may be done at once with 
the common plow, because the subsoil is 


id fall. national desires, physical, moral, and intel- a "d will bc devoted to that use. the crows will fat faster than your sheep/’ Z wtSTto re leem‘HndT'hYf 

lectual, without the cares and perplexities But 8ure ar( V tbat ‘be profits from A flock of good, hearty sheep in the d()wn ( L/ Pr / r eTl hlthcr . to ® et 

attendant on tho management of ten to cold weather in winter, i. just the iire( e»i an/real'only a.‘to'tZtio„.'“ It 

twenty times as much property as they part of those who are thus engaged. Some Rnf /fl /// ^ ° ,m - have m 1,18 c ? re> goes up into wild lands and civilizes them. 

COuId USC - I )oint8 bi sheep management are yet in amid the alternate^chan^of sno^bLEnd ant dHvea ^^maZfief the 1 me' 111 ^'“'d 

But those for whom these remarks are question among good shepherds. Others mud-holes, freezing rains and warm suns, u v #ll . ° \ . C ‘ l " 

In r intended have not the opportunity, even if we suppose are settled. Among the latter with a regular mining and evening se^ 

e “ f 7 they .ought it to choose between riche, and « wo a ' d —nfow. nndo from the. crow.- ^Und lZ Z 

that sort of working independence of which ,8t Sh«p «hould never be perm.tted to The true ax,om n. sheep management,, t ha8 gr0Kn inl0 8uch favor , it e ^. r 
uchsev- T1 , .? , . , . grow poor in the fall. As the feed begins “Never let a sheep grow poor at any season V ear *7 

(icial cf 1 lilVC bCCn s P cabin S their choice seems to be short and frostbitten, sheep need great of the year.”- Cutirist }; Gazette benefits g S ^ extending its 


that sort of working independence of which 18t 8he p f°« ,d “ ev « r be P 0 ™^. to J ho tr .™ a / om 1,1 management, u u hi grown into such favor, it is every 

Ti i , . . . grow poor in the fall. As the feed begins “Never let a sheep grow poor at any season vear 7 

1 have been speaking—their choice seems to be short and frostbitten, sheep need great of the year.”- Culirist i- Gazette benefits S S d te d g * t3 

to lie between the latter and the shivery of care. Tho farmer finds himself in trouble. * Not aW , f rie nd Rkkd. Wo aro trying to * * * * * * 

extreme indebtedness, and ought we to hes- He wishes to spare his haymow as long as koep the nul.ject before the readers of the Ruuai., R-iiluiravs with -ill tlioir i 

itatc for a single moment which of tho two be can » and ’ mdeed, so long as thu ground as Wl11 “ more lully and at length appear,” by ref- f j Jj worth to manv im* v<>t the 

„ ° . i« hare his sheen will not eat h-iv well m.- eronc o to back numbers. And ihero is a hand- , U1 P/mcicss worm U) many, are yet tJie 

to choose? ii r 7 ’ some quarto monthly, entitled “ 7'he Wool Grow- thoroughfare for the citizen away from his 

w. f u 41 r r , •• less shut up and kept from the grass. er ’’—published at Buffalo, N. Y., by T. C. Pk- home—for the iournev the travel the lour' 

Whatever may be the motive for desiring Sheep often lose an amount of flesh in krs, fcsq.. at only 50 cts. a yoar-whioh i. doing but the Xnk rCdTfi homrme_f th 

a larger field of labor than our means will two or three weeks between grass and hay, £ 00(1 «ervico in promoting sheep husbandry.— Ed. trail8d vvhiclx is U1 , . md ( . ad(>d j ! X0 

justify, (except it bearer consciousness of " h ' ch “” 0 . t ^stored during the winter.— eaisinYoeese .' or it. fraction-wbich is to him wh'o”u6e.'i[ 

our capacity for extensive busincs. opera- " V,, ” if ...TAa a ..... _7~,- .,_ » double value or occupation for the hour. 


ouuu w uauik jiumuurB. jviiu mere is a natui- i \ . t 

me quarto monthly, entitled “The Wool Grow- thoroughfare for the citizen away from his 
’’—published at Buffalo, N. Y., by T. C. Pk- home — for the journey, the travel, the tour: 
ms, Esq., at only SO cts. a yoar-whioh is doing but thc pi iUlk road is lbr home use _f or the 
iod service in promoting sheep husbandry.—E d. . K. , . . , . 1U1 


the common plow, because thc subsoil is j U8 ‘*fy> (except it be aclear consciousness of 7 nter j. _ RAISING GEESE. or its fraction—which is to him who uses it 

rich in the elements of fertilitv On Knil R our capacity for extensive business opera- . . r 1 , ‘ 11 ( on , e : r ’ lV( . ! H ' m ta ® . . 7. , , a double value or occupation for tho hours 

zicn in wc elements oi ieruuty. un soils 1 J . . 1 . best feed you can, and if consistent with A goose is more easily raised than any t i, ft d .. v ; n/ .L lia , 1Q u 

of primary formation, where the subsoil is tlon8 ’ and a true lm »> ul80 to en 8 a 8° your concerns, put them in tho yard at other domestic bird of our experience; and Jnl7 ^nffn^ t f PP ^ ! 

not fertile, it should be done with the sub- ‘ Pcm )~i 8 a ppse nnd pernicious one, night if at all cold or stormy, and in the Here is the simple course we pursue:— foundation of all the institutions of societv” 

soil plow, which loosens, but does not bring and we sbab brid w ^ en wc come realize morning give them a little of the very best Feed the geese kept for breeders, moder- ___ _ _ ° c 7 ‘ 

the subsoil to thesurface. The deeper and tho result, that we have been deceived. A aft T er ‘ he y a ‘ely wdl all winter with a mixture of grain Graham Bread.—To he sure of having 


sufficiently 


yearlings certainly 


absorption of moisture which has filtered t,mcs !md seaso ““ 8hould be ““h a S aiaat Ick Their teeth are often loose, so a. to »wim to her heart’s content She ia only wate^an^topZnful KcnaTua’ So 
through a fertile soil. h,m - trouble them about eating. These two taking a necessary ablution; and as to the a hole in the flour, and stir this mixture in 

In the same column is an article from 1 have nofc sou 8 bfc b / theao romark8 fades may be put together, or if the num- idea that she will get wet and chill the eggs the middle of the meal till it is like batter, 
the Boston Cultivator recommending “nar to ^courage enterprise, but rather to pro- Ber of both kinds amount to some 75 or on her return, it is all nonsense. Whoever Then proceed as with fine flour. Make 

row furrows at,11 motc true enterprise and thrift, and to per- 100 ’ ‘ b «y f 011 Id be separated, putting the saw moisture adhere to the feathers of a your do F ugh wh en light enough, into four 

row furrows at all times and under all cir- 1 . , . . ‘ stronger of each age in one parcel and the well-fed, healthy goose. loaves Make it hotter than for mmmrm 

cumstances.” Every practical plowman suade youn 8 mcn that h Y . doin 8 a 8af « remainder in another. Strong, heavy sheep After the goslings arc hatched, let them bmid ; and bake itubout^ hour “id a 
knows that the depth of the furrow must be bu * mcB8 ' proportioned to their capital, they should also be separated from your ewes, run with the goose on grass, but be careful half. It is an excellent article of diet for 

graduated by the width, or the slice cannot will best promote their own happiness. Another axiom in reference to sheep is, that they are not exposed to wet, the first the dyspeptic and the costive, and lor so- 

be well turned. Smooth land kept in a S - LuTaKrt * n J v « ? 3 * C °f gr ° W P °° r W the T nt ° r; S, / C,r aft 7 ‘ ha ‘> there is den tary persons, and for children. 

I ciaymountFarm, February, 1R51. of all the animals we ever attempted tore- little danger, unless the rain be particularly --- 

proper state of cultivation should never re- - cruit, where there was not actual disease, cold and enduring. Witli a small allow- Covkuino for Gravel Walks. _Decom- 

ceive but one plowing for any crop, and To make excellent Blacking. —Put the poor sheep, as the weather grows warm- ance of boiled vegetables, mush, or oats, posed sandstone is an excellent covering for 
how can we plow deep with narrow furrows one gallon of water into a stone jug; add er in the last half of March, is the worst— ‘he flock will do well the first fortnight; af- walks, in order to bind any loose matcril of 

and turn the slice in a proper manner 9 ono P 0Un( l > vor y black, well pulverized; half If you do not feed grain, they will probably ter that they will subsist almost entirely on which they may be formed. Soon after its 

The same writer savs“the davs of flat a pound of loaf sugar; half an ounco of oil go down. If you feed grain it seems to grass and in the water. In the fall, feed application, the surface becomes perfectly 
, , ^ - . . of vitriol and one ounco of sweet oil; incor- relax, and make them weaker rather than well with boiled vegetables and grain, and smooth, and almost as firm as a flag. 'The 

p owing zavc been numbered.” Jf this is p 0 rate the whole by stirring. This will stronger. The best remedy is to keep them they will soon he sufficiently fattened for walks may be swept during wet weather, 

so it is fortunate for those who cultivate stiff, I make a great quantity. from getting poor. If your hay will not do the market .—American Agriculturist. nearly as well as wlion it ia°dry. 
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■WINTER EVENINGS AT BOISE. - (NO. 7.) 

Thomas. —In our last conversation, you 
cfl ve me some insight into that curious sub¬ 
stance, carbon, and its combinations and 
uses; among other assertions you stated that 
the diamond was pure carbon. Now how 
is that fact known? 

Father.— It is well settled by analysis, 
although it cannot be proved by synthesis. 

T .—Explain to me, what is meant by 

those two terms? 

^.—Analysis is the decomposition of a 
material or compound substance, and syn¬ 
thesis is the recomposing it again from its 
elements. 

y»_Well now I comprehend it; but tell 
me how you arrive at the conclusion that 
diamond is nothing more than coaL 

f\ _There is one experiment that is very 

conclusive. Steel is simply iron, charged 
■with a small amount of carbon. Now 
diamond enclosed in a soft iron tube, and 
brought to a high heat, is entirely absorbed 
and the iron is turned to steel. 

T. —How is steel generally made ? 

F .—The steel of commerce is made by a 
process called cementation. Bars of iron 
are put into an oven, and layers of charcoal 
and layers of bars until it is filled, when it 
is kept at a red heat for a number of days, 
until it has becomo properly charged with 
carbon, and is then called blistered steel. 

F _What is the process of making cast 

steel? 

F ,— The blistered bars are broken up 
and melted down in a crucible, and poured 
into bars. 

T. —I thought cast steel was a much finer 
and better article than the blistered steel. 

F .—So it is, decidedly. The act of melt¬ 
ing refines it, and causes it to be unilorm 
in texture, while in the bar, there is no two 
inches of it alike, owing to the impurities of 
) the original bar. 

T .—If steel and iron are the same thing, 

J how docs cast iron differ from them? 

; F .—But very little; it simply contains a 

j ‘ larger portion of carbon. In passing thro 
; 30 or 40 feet in the melting process from 
the ore, it absorbs a large portion, and be 
> comes cast iron of different qualities, acoord- 
\ ing to the carbon it receives. The first por- 
, tion causes iron to be steel —another, white 
band cast iron —another, soft and dark va 
| riely, and another, and it looses all tenacity, 
l and becomes black lead, or a perfect oar- 
/ buret of iron. 

T .—Black lead! Can iron be changed in- 
\ to lead ? 

F .— By no means, I should have said 
Plumbago. Black lead is the vulgar name 
given to it before chemistry had settled its 
composition. The points for the ever pointed 
pencils, are simply iron wire, so highly car¬ 
bonated as to lose all tenacity and become 
friable. 

T .— Can common iron and steel be turn¬ 
ed into cast iron, and that back again into 
steel and common iron ? 

F. —With the greatest ease, in a very few 
minutes, in a small way; and this can bo 
done a thousand times over without any 
loss or injury. 

T. —Well, I give up that carbon possesses 
some very curious properties. What causes 

> steel to harden by simply beating, and dip- 

> ping it into water. Other metals are not so 
affected, I believe. 

I F.— Why, my son, I have not yet began 
; to explain the uses and combinations of car- 

> bon. The cause of the hardening of steel, 
j has never been satisfactorily explained. It 
; is supposed that it is owing to condensation 
’ as it oontains carbon in a gaseous state, it 
| expands largely in heating, and therefore 
/ capable of a great condensation of particlea 
| A piece of soft iron, may be hardened by 

simply hammering it cold. 

7^_Well, father, let me go and see if I 
can oondense all you have told me. Good 
night. _ 

REMEDY FOR BURNS. 


foorlwultural. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


BUFFALO HORTICULTURAL SCCIEIY. 


Dk. Reese, late physician of Bellevue 
j Hospital, New York, has been making ex- 
/ periments concerning the best mode of 
healing burns and scalds, and checking the a- 
cute suffering. He has found that Hour, 
thrown on with a common dredging box, is one 
of the best and most efficient remedies yet dis¬ 
covered. The external air is one cause of 
suffering, and the Hour thus applied, both 
heals and lose the wounds to the atmosphere. 
The edges of the wounds which remained 
open he dressed with lime and oil, applied by a 
feather. Ur. Reese says the above appli¬ 
cation made to wounds by fire, hot water, 
gunpowder, &c., has been most happy in the 
practice at the Hospital. 


Bv an article in the last number of the 
“Horticulturist,” written by Mr. Pardee of 
Palmyra, I perceive that the spirit of con¬ 
troversy on the question of the necessity of 
regarding sexual difference in the culti¬ 
vation of the strawberry, is not yet “laid.” 
Whether “Ilovcy’s Seedling,” or any 
other plant known as pistillate, can be 
made to produce good crops without the 
oontiguity of staminates, is at this day, in 
my judgment, an inquiry of no practical 
importance whatever. If, indeed, there 
were no staminatc varieties yielding valua¬ 
ble fruit, and, aside from their fertilizing 
properties, they only encumbered the 
ground, it would become a point of vast in¬ 
terest to ascertain how satisfactory crops 
might be obtained without their aid. But 
since every person who cultivates strawber¬ 
ries, to however small extent, will raise 
“ Boston Pine” or “ Large Early Scarlet,” 
whether their presence as fructifiors be need¬ 
ful or not; and since it is a settled thing be¬ 
yond dispute, that a full yield is uniformly 
afforded by the pistillates when grown near 
either of these, of what possible importance 
is it to inquire if a like product might not 
by some method, have been realized from 
them standing alone? So we get the 
delicious berries we care not to know wheth¬ 
er we are indebted to the impregnating 
powers of the one or the native energies of 
the other. 

But “ experienced cultivators ” maintain 
that in “ proper,” soil and with “ proper” 
culture, the pistillate sorts will of themselves 
bear abundantly. Pray, will these gentle¬ 
men tell us what they mean by “ proper” 
culture? There can he no manner of 
doubt but the “proper” way to do a 
thing will accomplish it; but until one is in¬ 
structed in this proper way, how will he be 
able to pursue it? Do these individuals 
mean high culture or low, much manure or 
u little, or none—a deeply worked or shal¬ 
low soil? IIow will they account for the 
following facts? 

A neighbor of mine obtained at Boston, 
several years ago, plants of “Hovey’s,” war¬ 
ranted genuine, and with them got the no¬ 
tion that only “ good cultivation” was re¬ 
quired to make them afford a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of fruit. They were put out in the 
spring and the following year gave a fair 
crop, no other variety being in the garden 
or in any adjoining grounds. This was a 
promising beginning, and the next season 
he looked confidently for a similar result, 
but looked in vain. Obstinately refusing 
to be persuaded to throw away his Boston 
notion and surround the Ilovey’s with a 
stuminate kind, he waited year after year 
expecting fruit, but never getting a quart in 
a season, from a plat of vigorous well look¬ 
ing plants, which ought to have furnished 
bushels—until, two years since, he dug 
them all under and made a finish of his 
strawberry raising. A fact somewhat sig¬ 
nificant in its bearing upon the question 
why this friend’s vines were barren, is that 
all the plunts of this variety I ever had, 
came from a Btock of fifty taken by myself 
from his garden, and they have invariably 
borne satisfactory crops, growing near to 
staminates. 

I planted a bed with what proved to be 
“ Bishop’s Orange,” and for two years had 
no fruit I then in August, purchased fif¬ 
ty runners of “ Duke of Kent” or “Austrian 
Bcarlet,” and set them on the south side of 
the square at least fifteen feet from the 
farthest edge of the bed, and was blessed 
the next and each succeeding summer with 
a splendid crop of these beautiful orange 
berries. 

In my belief it is wholly unnecessary to 
intersperse staminates in the same beds with 
the others, and the practice is very incon¬ 
venient. There is no question that a patch 
of the former will sufliciently fertilize one 
of tho latter class ten and perhaps twenty 
feet distant 

If deemed desirable I may at a future 
time furnish remarks upon the qualities of 
the different kinds which have been culti¬ 
vated in my garden. li. P* n. 

Brockj>ort, N. Y 


This Society held its annual meeting, 
February 19th., Benj. Hodge, was elected 
President for the ensuing year. Abner 
Bryant, H. B. Potter, Joseph G. Mabtkn, 
and Jas. W. Brown. Vice Presidents. W. 
R. Coi’pock, Corresponding Secretary. J. 
C. Eaton, Recording Secretary. A. A, 
Howard, Treasurer. 

Resolutions were passed that the Society 
hold four exhibitions during the ensuing 
season — in the months of May, June, Au¬ 
gust and September, and that monthly 
meetings, be held throughout the year. 
Also that additional premiums bo offered, 
and those of last year increased in value. 

The Society is represented to be in a 
flourishing condition. 


AtttjC 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED from the united states patent office. 
For the week ending February 12, 1851. 



To Charles Scofield &■ G. J. JohiiB, of Albion, 
Ill., for improved scraper. 

To Samuel &. Morton Pennock, of Kennett 
Square, Pa., for improvement in seeding appara¬ 
tus of a seed plantor. 

To Win. O. Grover, of Boston, Maes., & Wm. 
B. Baker, of Roxbury, Mans., for improvement in 
sewing machines. 

To John Osborn, of Hamden, Conn., for im¬ 
provements iu operating the Watergate in hydrau¬ 
lic rams. 

To J. E. Ware of St. Louis, Mo., for method of 
securing ranges of short plank in pavements. 
re-issues. 

To Harmon Hubbard, of Henrietta, N. Y., (as¬ 
signor to Wm. W. Reid, of Rochester, N. Y.,) 
for improvement in tanning leather, by tanning 
and acids, previously patented October 16,1849. 


Jlulutal fyizton j. 


THE HYDRA. 


TO PREVENT 


INCRUSTATION 

BOILERS. 


IN STEAM 


This fine summer pear originated in the 
garden of Gen. Dearborn, of Boiton, one of 
the early Presidents of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. It ranks among the 
the best of its season, and is quite popular 
among pear growers. 

Downing pronounces it “ a very .admira¬ 
ble, early pear, of first quality,” and adds:— 
“It bears most abundant crops in every 
soil, and is one of the most desirable early 
varieties, succeeding the Bloodgood, and 
preceding the the Bartlett Young shoots 
long, dark brown. Fruit scarcely of medi¬ 
um size, turbinate, and very regularly form¬ 
ed. Skin very smooth, clear light yellow, 
with a few minute dots. Stalk slender, 
rather more than an inch long, set with very 
little depression. Calyx with delicate, 
spreading segments, set in a very shallow 
basin. Flesh white, very juicy and melting, 
sweet and sprightly in flavor. Ripens about 
the middle of August.” 


Mode of preparation, by M. Saillard, of 
Nantes: Catechu 100 lbs.; subcarbonate 
of potash, 50 lbs.; subcarbonate of soda, 50 
lbs.; common resin, 10 lbs.; lime, 20 lbs.; 
water, 300 lbs. 1. Boil for 20 minutes the 
subcarbonate of potash and soda with the 
lime and resin, with 200 parts of water; re¬ 
move the fire, allow the mixture to settle 
and draw off the clear liquor. 2. In another 
boiler, make a decoction of the catechu, in 
the remainder of the water; after boiling for 
10 minutes, pass the decoction through a tine 
hair or silk sieve, and add to it the liquor 
obtained in the previous process; stir the 
mixture, and keep it in well stoppered ves¬ 
sels. Mode of application: The boiler hav 
ing been well cleaned, introduce through 
the man hole, as soon as the boiler is half 
filled with water, a£ lb. of the resinous double 
subjaponnte of soda and potash per horse 
power every 0 weeks. The quantity above 
mentioned should be introduced every six 
weeks, by means of the feed pipes, when the 
steam is low. For marine boilers, introduce 
3 lbs. of the preparation eyery 4 hours into 
the boiler for every 100-horse power, and 
blow oft once in every 8 hours. The blow 
ing off should be performed 10 minutes pre 
vious to the introduction of the preparation 
into the boiler. 


This singular animal was discovered by 
Trombley, in aquatic plants. It consists of 
a fleshy tube, open at both ends, the largest 
of which is furnished with a row of six or 
eight tentacula, or arm-like appendages.— 
These tentacula are hollow filaments, and 
can be extended to a great length, and bent 
in every (Inaction. With these the hydra 
siezes upon small objects, and conveys them 
to its mouth where they are quickly swal¬ 
lowed. WJien irritated or alarmed, the an¬ 
imal has the singular power of contracting 
itself into a small and almost invisible globe. 
In order to move, it fixes its foot, no doubt 
by the power of suction, and advances its 
head as far as possible. The foot being 
then detached, it is brought near the head, 
which is again raised and advanced as be¬ 
fore. A day’s journey in this manner, even 
during summer, is no more than about sev¬ 
en or eight inches; but when the hydra is 
in a hurry, it advances by a series of somer¬ 
sets, foot over head, and head over foot—• 
This curious animal is reproduced by tuber¬ 
cles or buds on the surface of tho parent 
In this period of its existence it grows and 
stretches out its tentacula, learning at the 
ame time, the art of catching and swallow¬ 
ing its prey. Gradually the tube connect¬ 
ing it to its parent closes, when the young 
hydra commences a separate existence.— 
The hydra can likewise be multiplied indef¬ 
initely by cutting it into pieces. If cut 
asunder crosswise, the part containing the 
head supplies itself with a new tail, and the 
tail sends forth a new head, with a new set 
of tentacula. A mutilated tentaculumiain 
like manner soon repaired; and if the en¬ 
tire animal is divided into numerous pieces, 
each fragment soon acquires all the parts 
necessary to make it a complete hydra.— 
Arthur's Home Gazette. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


A MOUNTAIN CAT. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES. 


, Feb. 1851. 


Downino says that “ fine fruit is the most 
perfect union of the useful and beautiful 
that the earth knows.” 


See Nursery advertisements, page 71. 


It may be questioned whether a very ex¬ 
tensive introduction of dwarf trees will suc¬ 
ceed so well in this country as some antici¬ 
pate, until those generally who plant trees, 
learn to give them better cultivation than 
they now commonly receive, dwarfs indis¬ 
pensably requiring good treatment. And 
yet they may prove better adapted to some 
soils than trees on common stock. Dwarf 
pears have in various instances withstood 
the severity of winter, or made tine growth, 
in localities where trees on pear stocks have 
perished or not flourished. Lindley found 
that in the chalky soil at Rouen, the cherry 
on cherry stock was languid and sickly, while 
it was healthy and vigorous on the Mahaleb 
stocks. Would not this stock be worthy of 
trial in those portions of the western States 
where the cherry has proved so difficult of 
culture?— Alb. Cull. 

EARLY VEGETABLES. 

I have been in the habit, for some years 
past, of putting the seeds of tomatoes, and 
other vegetables, to sprout in a box, jar, 
or flower pot, about the last of January or 
the first of Febuary, so that by the time the 
danger of frost is past, in the spring, I have 
healthy plants ready for transplanting. In 
this way I have tomatoes a month earlier 
than mv neighbors, who wait till the usual 
time for planting garden seeds in the spring. 
My method is to place tan or half rotted 
manure in the bottom of the box, and gar¬ 
den soil on the top, in the same way as a 
hot bed is prepared, and after the seeds are 
planted, the box is kept with the house plants. 
Those of your readers who desire early 
vegetables, with very little trouble, will, I 
am assured, find this an admirable plan.— 
Exchange. 

Charcoal, —The use of charcoal in grow¬ 
ing plants is now become general, and it is 
found to produce the most effect when mix¬ 
ed in large pieces with the soil, in rough rot- 
tin". Powdered charcoal silted so as to 
have the particles not larger than those of 
sand has been used in Germany for striking 
cuttings in, and it is found superior to sand, 
as it supplies them with nourishment after 
they are rooted, by attracting oxygen from 
the atmosphere, and thus forming carbonic 
acid gas round the roots. 


The Rochester American says Mr. Ben 
jamin M. Smith, of Jeddo, Orleans Co., has 
obtained a patent for an important invention 
in the propulsion of Canal boats by steam 
The most important feature in the invention 
is a horizontal smoke pipe running alon 
the inner side or deck of the boat to the 
stern, where the smoke is discharged; and 
an exhausting or rotary fan, placed between 
the steam furnace and the terminus of the 
flue, causing sufficient draught to burn coal 
or green wood with tho greatest facility. 
The two propellers at the stern, when in 
motion, prevent the smoke from floating 
back on the deck. 

Mr. Smith says that freighted Canal 
Boats can be propelled at the rate of six and 
even up to ten miles per hour, and that, 
too, with from two to four boats in tow. 
We are informed that some boats are being 
constructed with his improvements prepara¬ 
tory to the opening of navigation. 


Flax Cotton. — We have seen a sample 
of yarn, spun by Messrs. Bright <k Brothers, 
of Rochdale, which seems to us more prom¬ 
ising than any previously produced from 
mixed flax and cotton. It is mule yarn, 
apparently about No. 16, and is stated to 
be produced from four parts flax and one 
cotton. It is good, strong, useful yarn— 
somewhat rough and uneven, but, if it can 
be produced as stated to us, at 2d per lb. 
under the price of cotton yarn, it is likely 
to come into extensive use. Of course, we 
cannot say how far cloth made from it could 
be dyed of uniform color; that must be 
determined by experiment — Manchester 
(Fug.) Guardian. 

Carding Cylinders. —We find in an ex¬ 
change a description of an improvement in 
the construction of carding cylinders, by 
James Greaves, of Baldwinsville, in this 
State, which is new to us. It is said to 
lessen the cost of the cylinders considerably. 
Mr. G. runs a composition of lead and zinc 
around an iron roller of suitable size to about 
one and half inches in thickness. After 
this, punched sheet iron is wrapped around 
the whole, and steel wires are driven into 
the holes with a bossing punch. The wire 
is sharpened before being driven in by this 
method. The teeth are perfectly pointed 
with a file after being driven in. 

Bellows Pump.- rA tolerable substitute 
for a pump may bo made out of a pair of 
bellows on an emergency, by attaching to 
the valve hole a hose or tube, in an air tight 
manner, and using them as in blowing a 
fire. The end of the house or tube must 
be placed in the water, which will be drawn 
into the’bellows instead of air, and discharg¬ 
ed through the muzzle into any vessel 
placed to receive it. 


A gentleman yesterday brought into our 
oflice one of the most curious animals we 
have ever seen. He was caught in a trap 
baited with sugar, on the North Fork of the 
Yuba. Some have named this species of 
animal the mountain cat; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of some of its habits, he seems to 
resemble the cat very little. He is about 
two and a half feet long, one half of which 
length is his tail, which is ringed with alter¬ 
nate white and black. His shape more re¬ 
sembles the kangaroo than any other ani¬ 
mal, his haunch portions being much larger 
than his breast. His head is small, with 
very large, glittering, prominent eye.,, and a 
nose somewhat approaching the form of 
that of the ichneumon. He is as flexible 
as a weasel. With short legs and fine fur 
and exceedingly clean and neat toilette , iie 
is really one of the nice young men of the 
animal tribe. lie is a curiosity, being un¬ 
like anything we have before seen in any 
zoological collection or in any wild state.— 
His color is grey, not so silvery as the grey 
squirrel, and the most inquisitive little Paul 
Pry that has ever looked iu upon us. He 
seemed determined to understand every¬ 
thing about our sanctum, thrusting lik point¬ 
ed nose into every nook and corner. He is 
a far handsomer and cleanlier animal than 
the coon, in all graces as much superior as 
is “ Hyperion to a Satyr,” and when we es¬ 
tablish a new political party, shall probably 
instal him instead, as the insignia of our em¬ 
bodied principles. — Alta Californian. 


THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 

Gazing round this anatomical workshop, 
we find, amongst other things, some pre¬ 
parations showing the nature ot pearls. 

Examine them, and we will find that there 
are dark and dingy pearls, just as there are 
handsome and ugly men; the dark pearl 
being found on the dark shell of the fish, 
the white brilliant one upon the smooth in¬ 
side shell. Going farther in the search, we 
tind that the smooth glittering lining upon 
which the fish moves, is known as the nacre , 
and that it is produced by a portion of the 
animal called the mantle —and for explana¬ 
tion’s sake we may add, that gourmands 
practically know the mantle as the beard 
of the oyster. When living in its glossy 
house, should any foreign substance find its 
way through the shell to disturb the smooth¬ 
ness so essential to its ease, the fish coats 
the offending substance with nacre, and a 
pearl is thus formed. The peuii is, in fact, 
a little globe of the smooth, glossy subst ance 
yielded by the oyster’s beard; yielded ordi¬ 
narily to smooth the narrow home to which 
his nature binds him, but yielded in round 
drops—real pearly tears—if he is hurt— 
When a beauty glides proudly among a 
throng of admirers, her hair clustering with 
pearls, she little thinks that her ornaments 
are products of pain and diseased action, 
endured by the most unpoetical of shell fish. 
—Household Words. 

If the feathery gills of a small perch 
could be unfolded and spread out, they would 
nearly cover a square yard. This will not 
appear so extraordinary when it is recollect¬ 
ed that the nerve in a dog’s nose is spread 
in so thin a web, that it is computed to be 
equal to four square feet. 
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n\. -*■ labor or employment—useful to their pa- abov f quotations we can see what affinity Fah., the flakes are large: and as the mois- made him a pair of good boots such as 

•• Having light, we seek to impart it.” rents and to themselves, and the colony; or coincidence there is in the two systems, ture diminishes and the cold increases, the manv a RhirW f/ , n 7 j m, 

:.-—- and lf . an 7 of the selectmen after admoni- In New England the parents and guar- snow becomes finer In the former condi 7 i f 7 7 ^ 

Free Schoot. State Convention.—A Stnte tion given them to such masters of families „ rn -„ .j • o ui pecuniary value of the assistance thus ren- 

ConrenSon of the fend, of Free School,,»called shall line! them still negligent of their du- ' made responsib e-for the support tion of the atmosphere it is not uncommon derod was not great, but its moral value 

*» whereby children led servants grow “ d “‘T**” of tb< Y cb ‘ ldren - «’« “> ** ‘hat arc an inch in diameter, was far from inconsiderable; for who^e 
deretandg, to devise some means by Which the pres- rude and stubborn, such selectmen with the 8 y stem he recommends, the parents will The lower the temperature the less the di- heart is so weak as nnt to hn mnrn ri i TT 

* d ”“ of the assistant or Justice of the have no more to do in the superintendence, ameter of the flakes. At 10° Fah. snow- Z Lother 

^ in , CXp f ding 1 iti ? the rarely exceed seven-hundredths of an zes in its aspirations, and is cheering it on- 
be introduced on that occasion, and the delegated nr 1T1 t /• P . .. , support of the schools, than have tile slaves inch in diameter. Snow has been known ward in its nath? How mimr « n imn f 

wisdom of the Superintendents of Schools through- , ma * ter or masters for years; boys until they 0 f Virginia in the education of tlmirmn,. to fall o 7 77 woi d in its path ? How many a name, at 

out the State will be brought to bear on the occa- be 21 years of age, and girlsmntil they be 18 , ^ c ‘ <■ temperature that caused the the sound of which men feel renewed cu- 

sio,K years old, to the end they may be instruct- ter 8chlldre ^ , He sa y s: mercury to fall 12° and even to 20° below ergy, owes all its power to some circum- 

We are fully satisfied that no amend- ed and compelled to submit to government “The principle involved has repeatedly zero. But this is not common. stance of no more important? 

ment which may be made to the new school Sec. 3d. Be it enacted that whatsoever rcceived the sanction of public sentiment: The snow-flakes have a great diversity Time nassed on and in the 

^ t .J „„ a.m , child or servant within th;« - lt 19 m accordance with the spirit of the „ *• ,. .. ... k ... , iy nme passed on, and m the respectable 



We are fully satisfied that no amend- ed and compelled to submit to government “ The principle involved has repeatedly zero. But this is not common. stance of no more importance ? 

ment which may be made to the new school Sec. 3d. Be it enacted that whatsoever rece,ved the sanction of public sentiment; The snow-flakes have a great diversity Time passed on and in the 

law, can make it as good as the old law child or servant within this colony upon ^ 8pH Jl, of ^ of form, which, as every accurate observer JZnow assigned Ifim i 

, 1Tr u, complaint shall be convicted of stuhhnrn a g<L and the only system compatible with ... , ’ ’ , ‘ V , , ODS erver position now assigned him in the profeBSion- 

whose administration caused Hoiuce Mann or re P beIlious carria.^Suhei^er the 8 P irit of our Republican institutions,- will testify, constitute beautiful and regular al world, the poor student forgot his early 

to say, "New liork State has the best com- masters> or gover no ra , any two assistants or U 19 not a novelty n0Mr for the lirsfc time crystals; and it is the copious reflection of privations. He no longer needed the as- 

mon school system in the world.” While Justices of the Peace are hereby authorized f° Ugbt to be engrafted upon our legislation, light caused by these, that gives snow its sistance of his former benefactor, who indeed 

the old law. was in force the schools were aud empowered to convict and commit such but * prmoiple recognized and carried into brilliant whiteness. was incapable of sunnlving it-’for with »l! 

Dually, than m Mas^husette, where the ^ ber col »“ al ^tory - identified with her twelve Urnes greater, (more or lesa, depen. St Crispin had the failing which some 

schools are nominally free. judge meet” *' ^ greatness, prosperity, her influence and her d ^g upon the temperature and moisture thoughtlessly assert is a characteristic of the 

The old school system requii*cd of all pa- 7 An Act of the Cd of c ^ t vv ' eaUh - and transplanted from her soil to of the atmosphere,) than that of the water order. In his case, intemperance bore its 

rents possessing the requisite means, to do 1690.-It being found that many families n*- ® th ® y ou «g es t States :in the produced by melting it. natural fruit-the most abject poverty, 

something directly toward educating their Lad allowed young ‘ barbarians’ to grow Uiuon Our forefathers have transmitted to - J I / 

children, while it exempted all such as were up in their midst who could not * read the ua i moral and rB . iff : niw fr , ipdnm T , 


enuuren, wmie h excmpieo an suen as were not - react me ua]> moral and re!i iou8 freedom . Thev 

unable to pay their relative share of the ex- 7/ 7" > ^ !T d ‘l®. g °,° d lAW§ °! have confided our dekny as a people to our 

pense of the school, from being taxed, and at p . 7 WAS °! - amC ' y . 1 ie G . enera ow n hands. Upon our individual and com- 

. . o’ Uourt that the grand jurymen m each town i- j • . r . , . . 

the same time, they were urged to send their do once in the year at least, visit each fain- if™’ /I'l ’ pa ‘ r , ,oU8r 5 

children to school. To all such the schools ily they suspect to neglect the education of self CO vernmfenU” ° f th<? StCdfc P ‘° b Cm ° f 

were literally free—free in fact, as in name, tbc ‘if children and servants, and to return ° ' 

which is more than can be trulv said of the ^ be names such as they find neglectful, ^ ^ be ^ n pci in tendon t in his eulo- 

pre«ent system " to tb< i c °uoty courts, there to be lined 20 gy upon the character and principles of our 

There can be no amendment made to the SX bthu^cStd” * en ™‘ ’ ,h °“ f° refMhere ’ intended find any authority 
present school law that will not cause the in- “An Act of t/ie°Slate of Connecticut in or ' or ““7 “ eocffllt y of hls oppressive, nn- 
discriminate taxation of property or persons, 1742.—For the improvement and encour- ’ an uemoializmg system of taxation, 
or both—and this is the very front of the a g CEQ ent of town schools. That the civil he can find n0 warrant of justification what- 
offending. What we would say, is, let all autho |' it y and selectmen in every town shall for such an innovation upon the do- 

who enjoy the pleasures and blessings of a 7 thfsoLnk l schoo!s ’ aad inspectors mestic relations and usurpation of parental 

, , a , or the schools, and enquire into the qualih- authority and duties 

family of children, be allowed and expected cations of the masters of them and the pro A l (! 

to defray the expenses which this voluntary ficiency of the children, to give such direc- 8 a tur . aiguraent rc P cat<!(iI y urged 
gratification incurs. Is there any goodrea- dons as tbe y shall think needful to render ® u P erbl l en dent and a host of others 

son why this should not be so? sucb scbocds mos t serviceable to increase who are expectants of spoil from this tax- 

__ - -_ _ that knowledge, civility and religion which gathering principle, which is, that out of 


son why this should not be so ? 


of his friend’s generosity, or even a spark 
of the gratitude inherent in every noble 
mind, how eagerly he would have hastened 
to his relief, when he learned the condition 
of him to whose kindness he owed so much. 
But no, the poor shoemaker was passed un¬ 
heeded by, his heart uncheered by one grate¬ 
ful word, his feet unwarmed by a single 
j pair of bools. 

There are many who pride themselves 
upon their high sense of honor, that have 
for this reason ever despised this student 
and avoided all intercourse with him; say¬ 
ing a man so ungrateful, so contemptibly 
mean, would rob his own father, if lie met - 
him in the dark. They consider ingratitude 
something supremely dishonorable, and 


j that knowledge, civility and religion which gathering principle, which is, that out of Isolated crystals' unite * under angles of ^ ^ llcld m Utter abho ‘‘ renca ~ 

SCHOOL LAWS. — OLD AND NEW. ’ s d <^gned m creating them That every 28,000 persons convicted of crime only 128 30, 60 and 120 “degrees. These by ‘their ^ i 7^7 

DY MicLTLioora ^7 “V o„n°„Tv 5 to^ r. VC SC, ;°“'| S l,ad <!n j°y e( l ‘fie bewfit of a common school diBfereni modes of union form several hun- fet “ ““ butlforget 

. — : d some ££ ofZod ; thorofore the necessity of . ro- dreddistinctvarie.iesofsnow.llakes. Scores- % ^ ^’7 

T*“ a "0 h—WJ. condition versa,ion l keep sufh scl3 Z The «*» «o his system of taxation. \t would J* ZtT, 1 T* 7'"' TX “ ^ ^ 13 “ 

m which our common schools have been inhabitants of a town less than 70 house- have beenwell for the Superintendent before am all eomorted mder“'etelws ‘7,° ' , ,, .. 

placed by a disorganizing and rickety sys- bolder, to keep a school lialf a year, that he resorted to such means for the support cording to Scoresby the star Genre (fiA) Y '°"? '“ y “ en char S eab 0 wl * 
tern of Legislation, has made it the duty ol “‘“‘"S' m ! ever / £1 ’ (m *>° ™«d and of his ition t0 have looled , ia ,‘ t i„ the diagram given above, Is obsefved f" mcons,B ‘ e “y at w fi |cb ol,e 

every friend to order and good morals to ^Saiden" sum X,1 be malt “ d lhe ««*» of eHme before he had »<!«» «« thermometer is near the freezing be “P™* 1 f he be snrpnscd at 

unite in an effort to restore to a healthy 1 parents of the cbddren| nidesTt £ given currency to such a gross mUreproscnt- (% 'l *> “ ^ TT* dlK 7y““ ld Pre¬ 
condition the common schools of our State, habitants of any town agree otherwise.” alion of facts. Thc j;.™, 1 "'i. { °' V tem Pf‘* lur0 - dce[MSt insult, the bare intimation that 

and to remove that evil of contention, liti- “These- says the common School Sn- On the 1st of January, 1851, the State efebt^Z^uXJETddhe^ ¥? " T 7 T “,T ’ 

gallon, and disorder, which the State sn- permtendent of Conneetient, “ were the Prison Inspectors made n reporttothe Leg- by Scoresby. From it, hofever, thc reader d ' 3hon ' Jrahk '' m ”'' "ntempubly mean, than 
perintende.it fully admits is now destroying "‘f. and ^‘"5 of the is|alurR 0 „ the caMCS of U ,, » may be led to observe for himself, the great “ le , man wbo, “ the 7 dcs P ,sc ' ,nsendl "8. cold 


They say, let a man do anything but forget 
his friends or violate his word of honor.— 


mu come person ot good repute and con- J by, an Arctic navigator of great celebrity Tbelr ln q ulr y ^ not, is it right; but is it 

versation to keep such school 2d. The sort to hls system of taxation. It would h :’ pnnmOM , , , ,, o 

• i . r \ c , , nr ,, o . , , , „ liab enumerated six hundred; and these honorable? 

inhabitants of a town less than 70 house- have beenwell for the Superintendent before are all comnrised nndpr a,. . , 

hnMPHtnUn.ite.Leii i»if ...... .u. , , , . , , .. compnsea under bve classes. Ac- Yet those very men are chargeable with 


unite in an effort to restore to a healthy 
condition the common schools of our State, 
and to remove that evil of contention, liti- 


.v vunv in, uni OUUtblCm bU KCCU Uie r , j ,, r . , „ , , 

school, a sufficient sum shall be made by facts and the causes of cnme before hehad 
the parents of the children, unless the in- S' lven currency to such a gross misrepresent- 
habitants of any town agree otherwise.” ation of facts. 

“These” says the common School Su- On the 1st of January, 1851, the State 


permtendent fully admits is now destroying ™ an ^. Iar rcacmng ea f tm ® nts ot . th « islature. On the causes of crime they say- be Itid to observe for himself, the great wnom tney despise, in sending cold 

the peace and tranquility of the nece^ “ Of the 782 convicte a,L Anbu^S of wbiob Infinite Wtfdom -d hungry, from Ins door, him by whose 

svstem of education 7 ! } ,7 ^cnooi syscem has given bodies ol so smalla bu k as snow- generous labor he once was warmed. But 

syBiem or education. until within the last half century, and so on, 517 were never instructed m any trade r. . rn . 

■v , f it x , , f ar . 4 i „ ,• , * ... , , J nakts. it is nevertheless true. I hey may never 

In order more fully to appreciate the best ai f tbe mode of su PP ort 18 concerned, or calling whereby to earn a subsistence, Red Snow and Green Snow have been have forgotten the friends that gave them 

mode of effecting the object of educating untd lbwl > wben b 7 the most disastrous 308 had been deprived of a home before known to fall in the Arctic regions. The u * .1 . x 13 . , 

„ x T , ,, 1 . , x T 7 enactment ever placed on our statute book - x. f A., , . , . L aiieo „r ♦ki. -At . 8 7 7, boots when they were too poor to buy; but 

our youth, we should go back to that code i Q „.ni „ui; , • ... ’ i6 }’ears of age, 191 deprived of a parent caus >e ot tms is said, from examination, to be , J , , TT - r J 

/■ i x- j . j t. . . Je 8 aI obligation to raise either a state, . e p reut , an infinite nnmW nf « tmtom j.ccf ; have they remembered Him to whose mercy 

of regulation adopted by our forefathers, town, or society tax for the sunnort of 371 were intemperate, and 468 had receiy- nue number of a certain class of mi- • , , , , . -. , 9 y 

1 -x -xt xi j n . . ’ , poi ine support or , r .. . . croscopic plants which flourish at a vorv they are indebted for those friends ? They 

anc compare it with the demoralizing and schools ceased and permission was given ed no moral or religious mstniction. Of the iow temperature. But with regard to the may have been grateful to those whose 

disorgamzmg system of the present day. maIastbe W ^ 84 » wcr0 I™™ 3 » bb * «• to have fallen in sympathy nerved their hearts for the battle 

The code of our pilgrim forefathers who “." d “ 21 I’^s of age at the tone of con- 1 .1 vleimty with the snow in December, of Hfe . but where is their gratitude to God 

landed on Plymouth Rock, and as early as ” Under these wise and far-reaching cn- ''““n i 487 had never been taught a traile, 1J49 ^ say asj a d^ngutshed naturaW whQ ^ Wends> a „ d thom . 

1640 gave legal form to what had been actments the school hahitf? of the ntml nf a nd 60 of them could not read; 230 were 01 a g e ^ aKl t° some one who told him b , , , f, • , 

, b , . ^ . ULtn aCbmen >s me scnooi naoits ot the people of VV ^ 1L ' that he had seen a shower of animals with selves hearts to be warmed by their cheer- 

adopted by the Parent in the Colony to a Connecticut were formed, and in these hab- intemperate. Of the 114 convicts at Clm- his own eyes- “It is fortunate ” said he inf words 9 

system of common school education; and, ^ the ^peculiar ’ excellence of our school ton, 10 could not read. At the female “that you have seen it, for now I believe it; Perhaps’they never robbed in the dark 
infCdO.tbe colony of Connecticut copied tffig at^of ifpeop e LmZs^ *T " T 7 “ ^ f* 5 ^ :1 “ “* b - 

into her code the law of Massachusetts u.uu ,1 ® y 7 , , P P j , , neither read nor write.” lieved it.” . / r , . , , 

1.-1 . , , habits that our school laws and our schools fn , T x r .i , Tho mm nf tnnw on. mx.il L„x. r «r« to til their childhood gave place to manhood 

whteb was continued to the year 1821,- with more abundant means and increased ^ Inspector, further say, that aknowl- It ll been properlv ™U> ite independeno; but have they not 

whtek u a transcript of the Divine law. fact],ties of instruction no longer accom- «%« f toeel.amcal trade would do styl J.. the man , s m „ nura> , P It f ? rm { robbod the Most High, that gave them be- 

The following is a copy of the act: P llsh lhe same results, which, according to more to find employment, would do more a warm covering for the soil, and thus de- ing and all tW. make., life invn„, 


° i j " ■ | *i , x- e ' 11 •' r , ° 1 * ' * “ 11 vvanu. uuvering for the soil, and thus de- ing and all that makes life iovous robbed 

An Act for Educating Children.- For- “ o°f S,’” thaUtoie were ^ ‘“pTm ‘ ““ ** *»* Te Sp at , io ? b » m . ‘ be of the of the hnmble , 0T0 th ^ Um i: 

uch as the education of children is of v i , ( f 0c ay . at taat tlme , weie education that the most zealous teachers winter. It also diminishes the intensity of o r, xi x i x. V - i 


eenturv £ "" U " S ^ could impart. Of the 1,540 male convicts the darkness during thc long winter nig'hts, ^ ,u ™ ? ^ »<>t. both by togbt and 

“ids the peculiar glory of Connecticut - in prison 928 arc under 30 years of £ thehtlton 

and of her school system, that at the begin- age, and 1,042 have never learned any me- m0 ve bis fencing materials, and'to carry his call their own, what is only lent them from 
ning ot the nresent fifint.tirvr. hetore Lor mil. oLnnmt.1 to«do . 1 . i , J J 


singular behoof and benefit to any people; P resent could impart. 

hi!taWnt e ^T a negieTf en tIipfr n( dnf aSter Tt ar ' e “ Ifc ^ the P eculiar S loi T of Connecticut now in P rison ’ 

therefore enacted by the Governor 7 Council ?? d ° f f ber Scl ’° o1 lhat at tb » ^ “f and 1 ’® 42 

and Representatives in General Court as- n “g °f P^nt century before her mu- ehamcal trade. 

semhled. and h. the nnthnrit,, „f A. ““ "I 60 ™ 4 Soho0 ' ,U,,d bad J ,elded <»» _ "T— 


surplus produce to market tj ie j ord and refuse to pa\’ the stipulated 

sembled~ and bv the audio n't f it , “ luw ut acuuut mnu uau yieiueu one aouar “r~-"—- —-- - --- ’ F J owjjutaw.u 

that the’selectmen in ever/ town^SS ° f revenue towards the support of the The curiosity of an honorable mind wil- A Parisian inventor thinks he has at. rent? If such conduct is no violation of 
colony in their several precincts shall have schools ’ that her P eo P le had solved the g rcat lln S 1 Y re . 6ts where the love of truth does not last discovered the long sought desideratum, bonor ’ might not one well say, “ I’ll none of 

a vigilant eye over their brethren and neigli P rob ^ cm of our a S e b y educating every urge it lurther onward, and the love of its a machine for setting type. He has been it?” But there is no such exception to the 

bors, and see that none of them suffer so chdd 1 h®™ or residing within ite limits not neighbor bids it stop; in other words, it at work upon it for fifteen years, and hav- general principle, as one would be led by 

much harh-imm in «nv nf their tom;i; J 7 only to read the holy word of God and the willingly stops at the point where the inter- ing completed it, has entered it for exhibi- 7, , . ( , 3 

, , 1 . ‘ m lies as .-pxvxm i aws n f the. State, hut to meet, the ri„. este of truth do not. hL.knn it. nnmuvJ -mvi xil ix_ 7 V. xk the conduct of many to suppose. 


anv 01 their families oc J J ^ o j - -- — r — —uauiui* 

^r others to teach their ^°° d - aWS ° f the Sta - e ’ but ^ mCet the du ' 6StS • trU - th d ° n0t beckon . !t onward, and tion at the World’s Fair. It comprises both 


much barbarism in any of their families as 

,ieS . of b . 0mc - and - n <4' bborbo ° d ' i nd 6bare cbM % crics - Halt ’—Coleridge. a distributor and setting stick, is afforded at Theretore, these “ men of honor” should 

as may enable them nerfectlv to rend m the adrainistratlon of P ubllc affairs as a ---- a low price and will set ten thousand ems come with all their burthen of shame to 

English tongue and acouire a knnwledo-e nf VOter and 38 eh S ,ble to an J office.” In Europe, people take off their hate to an hour. It is said not to interfere with Him who can remove it, and freely 

the laws; and the grand jurymen are here- A law of tbis State passed in 1821, pro- la Ame " ca ’ f reat men takc off the regular appointments of a printing of- offers so to do. At all events, they should 

T ed ******** fund3applic “ ble 10 fice ' a “ d J^ ir !L n ;.". e :. c . h ~ 

if anv be unable to do ’ an the suppoi t of common schools should be ot men equal to the children of goda In the human skeleton there are two most dishonorable. Shall they cast the first 

they do as much at least as^to 0 b iat ‘t to d * str ‘ bu t ed am01, g t be school districts, ac- -;--r—- hundred and fifty-two separate bones.— stone? Or shall they acknowledge that he 

be done that they learn V cording to the number c.'* children in the dis- If we scrutinize the lives of men of ge- Hard-working people sometimes have an only is an honorable man, who obeys the 

short catechism without a book, and^be able trict {rom 4tol6 yearsof age,and should be niU8 ’ We f. ha11 , find that en ®. r ^. and P^[ sist ' extra nan | ber ' whi 1 cbare / ormcd near the command, “Thou shall love the Lord thy God 

to mcwc, C11 »]. nnactmm. o ’i ii i i- j „ xi , e xi i. i ence ar c their leading peculiarities. Obsta- joints of the thumb, fore-finger and toes.— with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 

nounded to then?bv their narente mn r ^ *!^i / ^ ^ 0 ie bC loc | cles cannot intimidate, nor labor weary, nor They are useful in increasing the power of and with all thy'mind,” and “Thoushalt 

y ' P l crs eachers, (not including board,) and that all drudgery disgust them. the muscles wherever they grow. love thy neighbor as thyself?” s. s. n. 


• Coleridge. 


x- . xt w /j, rv- tx • , . tne conduct or many to suppose. 

tion at the World’s hair. It comprises both . ,, ’ ,, , „ , ,, 
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THE CARELESS WORD, 

BY THE HON. MR3. NORTON, 

A won! Is ringing through my brain; 

It waa not meant to give me pain; 

It had no tone to hid it stay. 

When other things had passed away, 

It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour may fall; 

It was, when first the sound I heard, 

A lightly-uttered careless word. 

It was the first, the only one. 

Of those which lips for ever gone 
Breathed in their lore—which had for me 
Rebuke or harshness at >riy glee; 

Aud if those lips were here to say. 

Beloved, let it pass away,” 

Ah' then perchance—but I have heard 
The last dear tone—the careless word. 

Oh! ye who meeting, sigh to part, 

Wh*se words are treasures to some heart. 

Deal gently, ere the dark days come. 

When earth hath but for one a home; 

I,cst, musing o’er the pa* like me. 

They feed their hearts wrung bitterly. 

And, heeding not what else they heard. 

Dwell weeping on a careless word. 

TRUE MANLINESS. 

BY W. H. BRISTOL. 

Sociality is to man what modesty is to 
woman; it is a principle that should be ever 
active but, governed by occasion and con¬ 
sistency. A lack of this betrays at once a 
deficiency in true manliness. Not so much 
depends 'upon a power or faculty as upon 
its proper exercise, and when this is abused 
there is a great depreciation of its beauties. 
To the young man just entering the most 
important portion of his existence—the for¬ 
mation of a worthy name and character— 
it is well that he should first learn that so¬ 
ciety corrupts as it is corrupt — that it forms 
or moulds principles by a gradual or accel¬ 
erated progress according to the degree of 
its influence. Therefore, there is no danger 
in being too particular in the selection of 
society, and in estimating the weight of its 
various associations. 

Just and discriminating ideas generally 
lead to proper action, and a willing judg¬ 
ment enforces a strict adherence to the rules 
of propriety. Stupid, yes presumptuous 
must that young man be who would peril 
every consideration of a good character ud- 
on a base act, simply because he cannot see 
at once the true tendency of a consistent 
course of life. But it can be seen, and like 
the works of a good man, will shine before 
the world, leaving a light behind, and send¬ 
ing its arrowy beams into the future, to 
guide life’s wandering steps aright. 

Deportment, honesty, caution, and a de¬ 
sire to do right carried out in practice, are 
to human character what truth, reverence, 
and love are to religion. They are the un¬ 
varied elements of a good reputation. Such 
virtues can never be reproached, although 
the vulgar and despicable may scoff at 
them; but it is not so much in their affect¬ 
ed revulsion at them, as it is in the wish to 
reduce them to the standard of their own 
degraded natures, and vitiated passions. Let 
such scoff and sneer,—let them laugh and 
ridicule as much as they may,—a strict, up¬ 
right, onward course will evince to the 
world and to them, that there is more manly 
independence in one forgiving smile, than 
in all the pretended exceptions to worthiness 
in the society of the mean and vulgar.— 
Virtue must have its admirers, and firmness 
of principle, both moral and religious, will 
ever command the proudest encomiums of 
the intelligent world, to the exclusion of 
every other thing connected with human 
existence. 

Man is to be rated, not by his hoards of 
gold, not by the simple or temporary influ¬ 
ence he may for a time exert; but by his 
unexceptionable principles relative both to 
character and religion. Strike out these, 
and what is he? A brute without a virtue 
—a savage without a sympathy! Take 
them away and his manship is gone; lie no 
longer lives in the image of his Maker! A 
cloud of sin hangs darkly on his brow; there 
is ever a tempest on his countenance, the 
lightning in his glance, the thunder in words, 
and the rain and whirlwind in the breathing 
of his angry soul. No smile gladdens on his 
lip to tell that love is playing there; no 
smypathizing glow illuminates his cheek.— 
Every word burns with malice, and that 
voice—the mystic gift of Heaven—grates 
as harshly on the timid ear, as rushing thun¬ 
ders beating amid hilling cliffs and tumbling 
cataracts. 

But this is too dark a picture for a long- 
continued view. Turn we from it now, as 
from a frightful scene, to the only divine 


image that Virtue elevates before the world 
for example and imitation. Let man go 
abroad with just principles, and what is he ? 
An exhaustless fountain in a vast desert! 
A glorious sun shining ever—dispelling ev¬ 
ery vestige of darkness! There is love an¬ 
imating his heart, sympathy breathing in 
every tona Tears of pity—dew drops of 
the soul—gather in his eye, and gush im¬ 
petuously down his cheek Quivering on 
his lips are words that wait for utterance, 
and thoughts, winged as with lightning, play 
amid his tell-tale glances. A good man is 
abroad and the world knows and feels it.— 
Beneath his smile lurks no degrading pas¬ 
sion; within his heart there slumbers no 
guile. He is not exalted in mortal pride— 
not elevated in his own views, but honest, 
moral and virtuous before the world. He 
stands throned on truth, his fortress is wis¬ 
dom and his dominion is the vast and limit¬ 
less universe. Always upright, kind and 
sympathizing, always attached to just prin¬ 
ciples and actuated by the same, governed 
by the highest motives in doing good— 

JO O £> j 

these are his only true manliness. 

Royalton, N. Y.. Jan. 27, 1851. 

FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY KKV. C. A. GOODRICH. 

' Were I the Postmaster-general of the 
United States, my first, annual report should 
recommend as cheap a system of postage 
as the advocates of cheap postage have de¬ 
sired. I would do this on great social 
considerations—not merely because such a 
system would be advantagous to the indus¬ 
trial pursuits of the country—all of which 
we doubt not it would promote, but I re¬ 
commend it because of its beneficial influ¬ 
ence upon the social, intellectual, and mor¬ 
al state of the rising generation. That in 
such a system lie the germs of an elevation 
and refinement, of society, and an untold 
amountof national happiness, not yet dream¬ 
ed of, the writer cannot doubt. 

And in this view, the subject deserves 
the most serious consideration. There is 
here locked up at present, a means of in¬ 
calculable good—a lever, not yet employed, 
of mighty power, which “ the powers that 
be” might employ, and employing as they 
might do, would bring upon them the bles¬ 
sing of millions. No administration, since 
the days of Washington, would be so pop¬ 
ular as that which should arrange a system 
of cheap postage, anci thus facilitate family 
correspondence, and epistolary interchanges 
among friends. 

The writer can best illustrate the advan¬ 
tages of family correspondence by present¬ 
ing an example, within his knowledge of 
a family among the members of which 
such a correspondence has existed for years, 
still in progress. 

The family in question consists of a fath¬ 
er and mother and seven children. These 
children, with one exception, are living at 
various distances from home. Some have 
families of their own, others are single. 
Among the members of this family it has 
been a practice for years to correspond 
with one another frequently—so that sel¬ 
dom a week passes during which the par¬ 
ents are not, heard from by each child, and 
each child is heard from by every other. 
Weekly journals, which chronicle home 
events, interspersed with reflections, sug¬ 
gestions, or fancies, as the case may be, are 
kept, and transmitted. By this means the 
family, though separated, in a sense still 
live together. They constitute one frater¬ 
nity. The seat and centre of their thot’s 
and affections is in the family mansion. 
There the parents live; and from this foun¬ 
tain of endearment and benign influence 
goes forth a letter here and a letter there 
to encourage—to congratulate—to comfort 
— to warn, if necessary—to point to and 
“allure to brighter worlds.” What picture 
can be more beautiful and lovely than this! 
What influence more salutary. 

And then the children, on their part, re¬ 
tain all their home feelings and home inter¬ 
ests. They may have pleasant, happy 
homes of their own, and centres of fond af¬ 
fection near them, yet the old fireside, and 
the “old family Bible” will retain a strong 
hold—and why not? And they cherish 
for each other all those brotherly and sis¬ 
terly feelings and affectionate solicitudes 
which in this cold, selfish world, constitute 
half the charm of life. If they have joys, 
they are increased by the communication 
of their existence and the causes of them. 
If they have sorrows and disappointments, 
they are divided and lessened by the sym¬ 
pathy which is felt for another. 

They share thair mutual woes 
Their mutual burdens bear, 

And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 

So much for this family, and the happy 
influence and solid joys which result from 
their systematic family correspondence. 
The cost of it is a considerable item. But 
its value can scarcely be estimated in dol¬ 
lars and cents. And yet it is doubtful 
whether many families would feel willing to 
meet the expense of it. Such a cheap post¬ 
age as the nation claims would put it in 


the power of every family to avail itself of 
all the privileges, and comforts and good 
which such a correspondence involves and 
insurea 

But there are other benefits which per¬ 
tain to such a practice. Lord Bacon some¬ 
where says, “Reading makes a full man, 
conversation a ready man writing an exact 
man.” The exercise of writing, or compos¬ 
ing, implies mental effort. The thoughts 
will necessarily be arranged. Appropriate 
words must' be sought out, and a proper 
collocation observed. In all this there is 
montal exertion, tending to strengthen and 
enlarge and sharpen the powers of the 
mind. The first essays may be weak and 
puerile. Those which follow, if the exercise 
be continued, will be more masculine and 
efficient. By this process the most sur¬ 
prising and gratifying results may be 
reached. Euclid drew his first diagrams 
in the sand. The daubs of the child may 
! end in the , masterpieces of a Raphael, a 
Titan, or a West The masterly style of 
Junius, or the polished and classical com¬ 
positions of Irving, may have been reached 
from the humblest beginnings. So with 
ancient and modern orators—Cicero, De¬ 
mosthenes, Burke, Chatham, Webster, Clay 
—all were once children, and like Paul of 
old when he was a child, they thought as 
children, spoke as children; and it was only 
after long and severe disciplinary processes 
and practices that, like Paul, on becoming- 
men they “put away childish things.” 

There is a further consideration in favor 
of training the nation to be a letter-writing 
people. It is the moral influence which 
would be exerted upon children who leave 
the paternal root So long us a youth writes 
home, aud so long as to a mother he says, 

Where’er I roam, whatever reaims to see, 

My heart untravel'd fondly turns to thee, 

that youth is comparatively safe. There is 
an anchor that moors him—there are home 
associations and endearments which bind 
him to that blessed spot, aud nothing serves 
to keep those associations and endearments 
alive so much as a regular letter correspon¬ 
dence. A letter of love and confidence from 
her sailor boy, or from her Western emi¬ 
grant son, is quite sufficient to pour joy and 
consolation into the cabin of the lone widow. 
All parents love to hear from absent chil¬ 
dren, and they are quite likely to answer 
the letters of children, and thus strengthen 
the bonds which mutually bind them to¬ 
gether. 

Up to the present time, the cost of post¬ 
age in the United States has been an effec¬ 
tual bar to the introduction of this frequent 
letter-writing, the advantages of which the 
writer has endeavored briefly to set forth. 
With a population of 20,00,00 our mail 
letters amount to CO, 00,00 anually.— 
Great Britain, with a population of 30,000,- 
000 has passing through her mails, annua¬ 
lly, 305,00,00, or 100>00 daily. Instead 
of 60,000,000 the American people should 
write nearly 250,000,000 or four times 
more than they do. 

Whence this difference? Evidently it 
is owing to the great difference in the cost 
of postage. Here letters are charged five 
or ten cents according to distance; in Great 
Britain the uniform price is one penny, or 
two cents for any distance. A writer well 
remarks: “The expectaton of writing letters 
to be sent by mail for two cents would wake 
millions of young eyes glisten with enthu¬ 
siastic determination to master the myster¬ 
ies of reading and penmanship. And the 
practice of writing thus encouraged, and 
of course commenced with the ability to 
shape a letter with a pen, would train, and 
stimulate, and discipline, and strengthen 
the minds of the rising generation to a pitch 
of intellectual advancement far beyond their 
predecessors.” And he further adds: “Con¬ 
ceive of a whole community trained to this 
exercise, and continuing in it always, and 
you have the idea of a people more intel¬ 
lectual than ever lived.” And cheap post¬ 
age will do it. 

The writer of this article never anticipates 
| being the President of the United States, 
nor one of his cabinet ministers; but had 
he that honor, and the influence which at¬ 
taches to suoh a station, he would lend all 
his energies, and devote all his time and 
talents, to the introduction of a system of 
cheap postage, as the means of accomplish¬ 
ing one of the grandest objects which the 
human mind can well conceive. — Mrs. 
Whittlesey's Magazine. 

Care of the Eyes. —Looking in the fire 
is very injurious to the eyes, particularly a 
coal fire. The stimulus of light and heat 
united soon destroy the eyes. Looking at 
molten iron will soon destroy the sight. 
Heading in the twilight is injurious to the 
j eyes, as then they are obliged to make 
great exertion. Reading or sewing with a 
side light injures the eyes, as both should 
be exposed to an equal degree of light 
The reason is, the sympathy between the 
eyes is so great that if the pupil of one is 
dilated by being kept partially in the shade, 
the one that is most exposed cannot contract 
itself sufficiently for protection, and will ul¬ 
timately be injured. Thosewho wishto pre¬ 
serve their sight should preserve their gener¬ 
al health by correct habits, and give their eyes 
just work enough with a due degree of 
light 


WE WATCHED HER BREATHING. 

We watched her breathing through the nJgW. 

Her breathing soft ;utd low. 

As on her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak; 

As slowly moved about. 

And we had lent her half our powow. 

To eke her being out. 

Our very hopes belled our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied. 

We thought, her dying when she efejrt. 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came, dim and tobd. 

And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids closed;—she had 
Auother morn than ours.—Tuos. Hoor>- 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


After a day of severe exercise, and, I 
confess, such as does not usually belong to 
one of the gentler, or in common parlance, 
weaker sex, I was lounging before, and 
gazing at a beautiful wood fire, until, after 
watching the variety of images in the coals 
and ashes, I fell into a slumber. 

I dreamed that I was asleep, and had 
continued to sleep until days passed into 
weeks, weeks to months, months to years— 
in short, it was with me as it had been 
with Rip Van Winkle. I had slept many 
years, and my loeks which were once jet, 
were now white. I exhibited every change 
that usually marks the difference between 
the young and old woman. I knew my 
dwelling, however, in spite of many changes, 
but it was with difficulty I could believe 
that those who called me mother were real¬ 
ly my children. They were, apparently, 
quite overjoyed that “mother” had her sen¬ 
ses and the use of her limbs again. 

Had I been crazed, or paralyzed, thought 
I? How is it that here are six persons, 
in man’s habiliments, that call me mother, 
when I left only two sons and four daugh¬ 
ters ? One day I called one, whom I could 
believe to be my son John, and inquired 
how the case stood. He hesitated, and, at 
last said— 

“ Mother ” you had better not talk until I 
ask the Doctor, who will soon be at home, 
about your symptoms. The Doctor and 
Lawyer have been at the election, and will 
be at home shortly.” 

With this he sat down, took up a piece 
of sewing and began to sticlujuite diligently. 

“Surely!” thought I, “my son John has 
not turned tailor!” Presently David came 
in—I knew it to be my son David by his 
strong likeness to his father. He had a 
child in his arms, which he was endeavor¬ 
ing to pacify. I felt an inpulse to take it 
from him, believing that I, being a woman, 
could understand its wants better than he; 
but it clung to him and was not pleased. 
He gave it its pap without any of the awk¬ 
wardness his poor father would have shown. 

“Whose child?” asked I, involuntarily, 

“The Doctor’s,” said John. “But, mother, 
don’t talk.” 

Forbidden to talk, and filled with amaze¬ 
ment at all I saw, I looked out at the win¬ 
dow to while away the time, when I saw a 
number of horsemen approaching. John 
and David looked out aud exclaimed— 

“They are coming from the election.” 

It was a company of short and oddly- 
shaped individuals; but they appeared quite 
skillful horsemen notwithstanding. 

O 

After alighting they came in, and all re¬ 
garded me with much interest. 

“Has she spoken again?” asked one. 

“Yes, Doctor! but you had better exam¬ 
ine her case.” 

He approached me and felt my pulse. 

“ A capital pulse,” said he. “ Let me 
look at your tongue. Quite clean round 
the edges, and nearly so in the middle!” 
he added, and turning to John, he asked if 
what I had said “had been altogether lucid.” 

“Entirely so,” replied John. 

“Mother, do you know me?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“No 1 do not,” said I, “who are you?” 

“I am your daughter Elizabeth, and this” 
she added, bringing the Lawyer forward, 
is your daughter Ann, who has been to-day 
appointed a member of the Legislature. 
Here is your daughter Sarah, who is Pres¬ 
ident of our Fire Insurance Company, and 
Susan is an officer in the Njavy. You did 
not know us all the while you were paral¬ 
yzed, that is plain. This is my husband, 
whom I chose and addressed after having 
been refused by several others. Our Law¬ 
yer is not yet married, but at present is 
visiting a fine, modest young man in Phila¬ 
delphia, and should she finally be able to 
overcome his bashfulness, they will soon 
be married. You look so bewildered! 
Let me feel your pulse.” 

I jerked my hand, and exclaimed— 

“Out upon the farce you are acting! Go 
and put on your proper garments, and then I 
can tell whether I really have my childien 
about me.” 

“I fear she is not sane,” said the doctor; 
“ I must take a little blood.” 

“Stop!” cried I, “explain to me how it is 
that, after the long sleep I have had, I see 
none of my sweet, gentle girls around me, 


but a parcel of strangers claiming their 
names.’* 

A light seemed to strike the Lawyer, 
and Bhe offered to state the case to her 
mother: 

“Mother, I am yoor daughter Ann,” 
striking her riding-whip against her boot, 
quite emphatically, “riince your long sleep, 
f the Rights of Women, which you may have 
heard spoken of years ago, and set aside as 
a thing to be established when the Millen¬ 
ium had come—those Rights, so long dis¬ 
puted ; those rights so basely trampled on 
(here 6he arose and used the popular ges¬ 
tures,) have now spread from East to West, 
and from North to South, of our happy coun- 
tay. Women now vote at elections, climb 
the hill of science, side by side with men, 
and, indeed, they have rather the prece¬ 
dence. 

“Even the convenient dress so long 
usurped by men, has at length been conce¬ 
ded, and the riding hat, coat and collar, have, 
inch by inch, gained ground, and now the 
whole dress is rightfully claimed. 

“The drudgery of the nursery is m lon¬ 
ger exclusively ours—” 

At this moment another sob from the cra¬ 
dle—there had been many—made the Doc¬ 
tor interrupt the discourse to enquire what 
ailed baby. 

“ It don’t like pap, and has cried itself to 
sleep,” replied David. 

“ That was the way with the other little 
fellow who died. Evidently they have 
some organic disease,” remarked the Doctor. 

“Mother! Mother!” exclaimed some one, 
shaking me, “What is the matter?—what 
are you groaning about?” 

I opened my eyes and saw the sweet, 
fair faces of my four young daughters, with 
their pretty frocks and aprons, gazing some¬ 
what anxiously in my face. 

I was still but half awake. “Never put 
on men’s clothes, nor ride like them again,” 
said I, solemnly. 

“Mother, what do you mean?” aahwl 
Elizabeth. 

“ Are you a Doctor ?” enquired I 

“No,” answered Elizabeth, looking fright¬ 
ened; “Do you want to see a Doctor?” 

“Ann, are you a Lawyer ? Sarah, you 
are not President of the Fire Insurance 
Company? Nor Susan a Captain of the 
Navy ?” 

By this time it was quite established in 
my poor children’s minds that I raved; but, 
being then quite aroused, I told them my 
terrible dream. 

They will, they assure me, crave no rights 
further than to be good and wise women; 
and those rights have never been disputed. 
—Home Gazette 

TASTE IN FORSmrRE. 

A want of system with regard to house¬ 
hold furniture leads to inconvenience. We 
frequently see an intermixture of articles 
quite unsuited to the place they occupy and 
to each other. Sometimes it is a handsome 
table too large for a room in which every 
thing else is shabby; or an over supply of 
ugly and awkward chairs; or, perhaps, a 
showy carpet, with nothing else to match. 
But the greatest mistakes are commonly 
made in the bedroom; generally, the 
bedstead and window are so overloaded 
with drapery, that the circulation of air is 
prevented, light is kept out, and means af¬ 
forded for the collection of dust. Many 
people are apt to neglect their bed-rooms 
because they are seldom seen by visitors; 
provided the pinlor looks pretty well, they 
leave the rest of the house to take care of 
itself, a bad practice, and one that is not at 
all a true means of keeping up appearances. 

Ricuit to the Point. —Almost any one 
can be courteous in a neighbor’s house. 
If anything goes wrong, or is out of time, 
or is disagreeable, there it is made the best 
of, not the worst; even efforts are made to 
excuse it, and to show it is not felt, it is 
attributable to accident, not to design; and 
this is not only easy but natural in the 
house of a friend. I will not, therefore, be¬ 
lieve that what is so natural in the house of 
another is impossible at home, but main¬ 
tain, without fear, that all the courtesies of 
social life may be upheld in domestic so¬ 
cieties. A husband, as willing to be pleased 
at home, and as anxious to please as in a 
neighbor's house, and a wife as intent on 
making things comfortable every day to her 
family, as on set days to her guests, could 
not fail to make their own home happy. 

Ladies at the Table. —Females should 
study to promote pleasant conversation es¬ 
pecially at table. Ladies, strive to make 
yourselves agreeable at table; be sociable; 
come prepared to edify; introduce as oppor¬ 
tunity offers, pleasing and profitable conver¬ 
sation. No where does a sensible woman 
appear to so great advantage as at table.— 
A woman that graces the table, graces ev¬ 
erything. 

Defect in manners is usually the defect 
of fine perceptions. Men are to coarsely 
made for the delicacy of beautiful carriage 
and customs. 

Fashion does not often caress the great, 
but the children of the great; it is a hall of 
the Past It usually sets its face against 
the great of this hour. 
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We can still furnish bach numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly. 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mark—Ten Thousand—will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts to 
augment the ciruculation of the New-Yorker. 

A State Agricultural College. 

The public attention has of late years been turn¬ 
ed more particularly to the practical sciences—giv¬ 
ing a greater proportion of thought and care to that 
which tends to promote the general happiness and 
comfort of community. In education, the specu¬ 
lative and theoretical branches are losing their hold 
on the popular mind—“ the philosopy of words is 
yielding to the philosophy of worlis ”— and agricul¬ 
ture is beginning to be numbered among the learn¬ 
ed professions—or among those that require learn¬ 
ing and scientific knowledge in order to their being 
carried into practice most properly and profitably. 

The mechanic and manufacturer have already 
seen the force of these requirements, and scientific 
research has made large additions to the power and 
usefulness of their professions. The wonders the 
last half century has wrought by the application of 
science to practical uses, need no repetition here— 
we cannot open our eyes without beholding some 
of the fruits of scientific improvement 

These and many other causes have led many in¬ 
telligent farmers to look with favor upon every 
feasible plan for the diffusion of scientific education 
among their number. They have learned that 
chemistry can tell why a soil is fertile, or what it 
needs to make it so. That upon vegetable and 
animal physiology hang the whys and wherefores 
of many a hidden secret, which it is important that 
the farmer should understand and use for his own 
advantage. That every operation of nature has its 
adequate cause, which may generally be ascertain¬ 
ed, and many of them brought into action by an 
enlightened system—by good management, where 
it will tend to the advancement of Agriculture.— 
These ideas have caused the desire to know —the 
wish that the next generation of farmers, at least, 
may understand for themselves the chemical, phys¬ 
iological, and natural laws which influence and 
govern the productiveness of their farms; instead 
of having to venture on farther guess work, in a 
business so important as to occupy more th an two 
thirds of our population, and in which the whole 
are so deeply interested. 

A State Agricultural College has been desired by 
many of our most eminent farmers as well as by 
tho people at large, but as yet none has been es¬ 
tablished. Our State Executives for some years 
past have annually commended the subject to 
Legislative attention, whose committees have uni¬ 
formly reported favorably in the matter. At the 
present session such a committe have brought in a 
bill for the founding of an “ Agricultural College 
of the State of New York” under tho charge of 
Trustees, where “ scientific and practical Agricul¬ 
ture, chemistry, and chemical manipulations, 
mathematics and mechanics, eugneering and prac¬ 
tical surveying, geology and mineralogy, botany, 
horticulture and gardening, vetenary art and anat¬ 
omy, the breeding, rearing and improvement of 
farm stock, general farm management, history, 
law and general science, the higher departments 
of English education, and such other branches of 
knowledge as they may deem proper,” are to be 
taught by the requisite faculty and professors. 

The connection of all the above branches with 
the profession of a thorough farmer, will be seen 
upon a proper consideration of what one needs to 
know of the soil and its productions and manage¬ 
ment, as well as the requirements of society upon 
the agricultural portion of community. Such 
schools or colleges in other countries have produced 


the most favorable results. The average product 
of the soil has been largely increased, and higher 
interest excited, and greater economy brought into 
exercise in their management. Those who under¬ 
stand the matter will not make the mistake of 
stocking and cultivating a field in crops unsuited 
to it; and the cost of culture and labor of gathering 
its scanty yield is often the same a6 that under the 
most productive management. What the fanner 
wishes to learn 'moBt is, what will be the most 
profitable employment of his labor and capital con¬ 
sidering his soil and market facilities. Any plan 
which will aid in the accomplishment of this great 
work will receive the earnest co-operation of every 
friend of agricultural improvement. 

That the people have claims upon the State for 
aid in establishing an institution where Scientific 
Agriculture—both its theory and practice—may 
be taught, none will have the hardihood to deny. 
They have freely contributed, both privately and 
by taxation to the endowment of colleges for the 
education of professional men, and now when they 
ask for an appropriation to extend the knowledge 
of Agricultural and kindred sciences among 
themselves, none should be found to oppose so 
reasonable a request. 

We have mislaid the report of the committee of 
the Legislature or we would give the details of the 
plan they propose for the college in question. Wo 
hope to refer to the matter ere long again. 

Literary Notices, &c. 


Congressional. 


League of the Ho-de-uo-sau-nee, or Iroquois. 

By Lewis H. Morgan. Rochester, Sage & 

Brother; New York, Mark H. Morgan & Co.; 

Boston, Gould & Lincoln, pp. 477. 1851. 

This is an authentic volume upon a most inter¬ 
esting subject, embodying a large amount of valu¬ 
able information conveyed in a style of high liter¬ 
ary merit. As to the subject and materials the au- 
other remarks in his preface: 

“ That circumstances in early life, not necessary 
to be related, brought the author in frequent inter¬ 
course with the descendants of the Iroquois, and 
led to his adoption as a Seneca. This gave him 
favorable opportunity for studying into their social 
organization, and the structure and principles of 
the ancient league. Copious notes were made 
from time to time, when leisure enabled him to 
prosecute his researches among them, until these 
had accumulated beyond the bounds of the present 
volume.” 

The work is divided into three parts; the first 
historical, on the Structure of the Leaguo and its 
political organization;—the second, the Spirit of 
the League, giving the religious, local, social and 
personal customs of forest life; and the third—In¬ 
cident to the League—treats of their language, 
geography, implements, and manufactures. The 
work is concluded by a chapter on the destiny of 
the Indian, considered with regard to civilization 
and its influences. In a newspaper like ours, we 
cannot pretend to review a work, but only to no¬ 
tice it;—its object, style and contents. We shall 
give hereafter, perhaps, some extracts in our mis¬ 
cellaneous department. 

The book is well and handsomely printed, and 
the pictorial illustrations are spirited and elegant. 
Every public and every private Library should 
contain this work. For sale by Sage & Bro. 


J^TThe Magazines, Graham’s, Sartain’s and 
Godey’b for March, have been received. Each 
boasts of some new attractions which our city read¬ 
ers may examine and purchase at D. M. Dewey’s 
Arcade Hall. Those in the country can get them 
of the local agents or their respective publishers in 
Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

The Farmers of Pennsylvania at a Convention 
held at Harrisburg, on the 21s,t of January, form¬ 
ed a State Agricultural Society, similar we believe, 
to our own. The following are the principal of¬ 
ficers: 

President. —Hon. Frederick Watts. 

Vice Presidents .—Of these there are twenty-four 
located in different parts of the State. 

Corresponding Secretary —Dr. Alfred Elwyn, 
of Philadelphia. 

Agricultural Chemist and Geologist —C. B. 
Trego, of Philadelphia city. 

Executive Committee —A. S. Roberts, Phila¬ 
delphia; John Evans, York; Wm. Bell, Mifflin; 
Isaac G. M’Kinley, Dauphin; David Mumma.jr., 
Dauphin. 

Treasurer —G. H. Bucher, Cumberland Co. 

A memorial to the Legislature, asking a charter 
for the “ Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society,” 
and such aid as might be deemed proper, reported 
by the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, was adopted. 

It wes agreed to Rend an agent to the World’s 
Fair, with specimens of the wool grown in this 
country, and that the Government be applied to pay 
to the expenses of such agent. 


Fire. —A fire occurred in this city early on Sun¬ 
day morning last, destroying a cooper’s shop and 
the old railroad bridge across the canal, leading to 
the freight depot. The losses in the shop, &c., 
are estimated as follows :—J. &- D. Woodbury, 
loss of shop $300; insured. Also, on stock, tools 
and barrels $800; on threshing machines $600.— 
Seventeen workmen lost their tools, worth some 
$300. The railroad bridge was not insured.— 
Less $2,000. 

A Decision under the Code. —Among the de¬ 
cisions made recently by Judge Edmonds, of the 
N. Y. Supreme Court, we find the following. It 
displays decided common, if not legal sense: 

Bloodgood ads. Trow.—Being unable to find out 
from the" papers what the parties want, or what 
they are after, the motion, whatever it is, must be 
denied. ___ 

From a long article in the Rochester Ad¬ 
vertiser, in relation to the milling interests of this 
city, we extract the following statement:—Capital 
invested in Milling for building and fixtures alone, 
$450,000; whole number of mills, 20; whole num¬ 
ber of stones, 103; daily produce of flour when 
used, 5,885 bbls. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Satkrdat, Feb. 15.—In the Senate, a great 
number of petitions and reports were presented. 

Mr. Douglas, from tho Committee on Territo¬ 
ries, reported back the House bill authorizing the 
Legislature of Oregon and Minnesota to take 
charge of the school lands in those territories— 
passed. Also, the bill authorizing said Legislatures 
to employ additional clerks when m session— 
passed. 

The House bill granting a pensioH to Joseph 
Walsh was reported, and after some debate passed. 

Mr. Gwin moved that an addition of fifty per 
cent of fees be allowed in California for four years. 
Adopted. 

The House after some days discussion, adjourn¬ 
ed over to Monday without tailing a yote on the 
River and Harbor bill. 

Monday, Feb. 17.—The Senate spent most of 
the day in deprecating “agitation” on the subject 
of Slavery, but finally got up the Postage Reduc¬ 
tion bill and commenced its discussion. We trust 
they will soon pass it jn some shape. 

The House were upon Rivers and Harbors, as 
usual, and finished the discussion of their “Dem¬ 
ocracy.” That is something. Various amend¬ 
ments were then voted upon with indifferent suc¬ 
cess, and the Committee rose late without com¬ 
ing to any result. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18.—The Senate took up Mr. 
Clay’s Resolution calling on the President for in¬ 
formation in regard to the rescue of the alleged 
slave in Boston, and after spending most of tho 
Session in discussing this affair in connection with 
the Shay Rebellion, tho Invasion of Cuba, Sec., 
tho Resolution was unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Walker offered a resolution in favor of reducing 
the expenses of tho Army and Navy, which was 
laid over. The House Postage bill was taken up, 
and Mr, Seward’s amendment in favor of a uniform 
two cent rate of letter postage was rejected. An 
amendment to allow newspapers of not over 300 
square inches to pass through the mails at one- 
fourth the rates fixed for large papers was adopted 
and the Senate adjourned. 

The House passed a few private bills and then 
took up tlie River and Harbor bill, and after con¬ 
siderable sharp talk passed it, or rather passed Mr. 
McLane’s substitute, which does not differ materi¬ 
ally from the original bilL 

Wednesday, Feb. 19.—The Senate had up the 
Postage Reduction bill, and made one good amend¬ 
ment,—making the weight of papers to be charged 
at the lowest postage three instead of two ounoes 
—rejecting a number of others. Very little was 
accomplished. The bdl remains in Committee of 
the whole. 

The House talked about steamships and mails, 
and indicated a dispos ition to extend the steamship 
mail system. But little was effected. Ten days 
of the session remain, and everything is yet undone. 

Thursbat, Feb. 20—The Senate put the fin¬ 
ishing touch to the Deficiency bill; so that is out 
of the way. 

The Postage Reduction bill was then talked 
about considerably, and the Franking Privilege up¬ 
held by 34 to 13. 

The House talked about Steamships and then 
took up the Appropriation bills, passed the West 
Point, the Revolutionary Tension, the Naval Pen¬ 
sion, and the Indian Service bill—four bills appro¬ 
priating $8,000,000—at a single sitting. 

The session is nearly at an end and matters must 
new be hurried up or totally neglected. Why the 
rule of “business first, and pleasure afterwards,” 
should not be applied in Congress, we cannot pro¬ 
tend to say. We believe it would be of vast bene¬ 
fit to the country. 

Friday, Feb. 21.—In the Senate, a communi¬ 
cation from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
reference to Mr. Ewing’s Indian annuity decisions, 
while Secretary of the Interior, induced a debate, 
in which Messrs. Ewing, Turney and Douglas 
took part. The President sent in a reply to the 
Resolution of Mr. Clay, calling for information in 
regard to the rescue of the alleged slave in Boston. 
The remainder of the session was spent in talking 
about it. 

In the House—Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, of¬ 
fered a Resolution in favor of an amendment of 
the Constitution, so as to elect the President, Vice 
President, and U. S. Senators, by a direct vole of 
the People; also limiting the terms of Supreme 
Judges. Fifteen private bills were passed; and 
the bill for the support of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment was considered in committee of the whole. 


legislature of ‘fork. 


George N. Brig«s. —This gentleman retires 
from the high office he has held in this Common¬ 
wealth for seven years, with the best wishes of all 
citizens for his future welfare. Next to the honor 
of his having made an excellent Chief Magistrate, 
is that of having given the influence of his station 
to the Christian enterprises that so abound in the 
State. Last week, a very deserving compliment 
was paid him by his fellow-boarders at tho Adams 
House, and by Mr. Chamberlain, the landlord, who 
gave a very large and splendid levee on the occa¬ 
sion. Mrs. Judge Cushing, in behalf of tho lady 
boarders, presented the Ex-Governor with a gold 
headed cane. Her address to him, and his reply, 
were beautiful productions. Hon. Wm. B. Cal¬ 
houn, in behalf of the other boarders, presented 
him with a silver pitcher and salver for the distinc¬ 
tion he had gained as a man.— Watchman 4* Rejl. 

The Freshet. —The Herkimer Democrat says 
that the damage in that vicinity from the recent 
freshet will be about as follows: 

The railroad company, $5,000; plank road com¬ 
pany, 3,000; hydraulic company, 500; total $9,500. 

Three bridges were swept away, besides the 
Newport and Hydraulic Dams, and fences in great 
abundance. 


Railroad Fare. —We learn from tho Albany 
papers that tho Railroad Convention recently held 
in that city, has agreed to put the fare down on 
through passengers to $6,60 to Buffalo—two cents 
a mile. If they will make a similar reduction on 
way passengers, the public will be satisfied. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday, Feb. 15.— Senate. —The usual pe¬ 
titions, resolutions, &c., but nothing perfected of 
general interest. 

Assembly. —Various bills were noticed, reported 
and referred, and are passed:— 

Providing for a representation of the State of N. 
York in the World’s Industrial exhibition. 

The Committee of the Whole passed a bill au¬ 
thorizing the appointment of an agent to attend the 
World’s Fair, and appropriating $1,500 to defray 
his expenses. 

Monday, Feb. 17.— Senate —Mr. Cooper, from 
the Committe on Cities and Villages, reported an 
important bill restricting and regulating the power 
of Municipal Corporations in borrowing money 
and contracting debts. 

Assembly. —A discussion of the Compromise 
resolutions occupied the time. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18.— Senate —The bill to amend 
the general Plank Road Law was discussed. It 
allows such Companies to borrow money to build 
their road by vote of the majority of stockholders. 
It was opposed and rejected. 

Assembly. —The bill providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of an agent to attend the World’s Fair was 
passed. Compromise resolutions again discussed. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19.— Senate. —Petitions were 
presented for an Agricultural College and experi¬ 
mental farm. 

The President of the Senate decided that the 
Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad bill required a 
tivo-third vote. The question was argued and laid 
on the table. 

Assembly. —Compromise Resolutions continued. 

Thursday, Feb. 20.— Senate —A debate took 
place on the question whether the decision made 
by the Lieut. Governor (Mr. Church,) is correct 
in deciding that the bill for selling Saratoga and 
Sackett’s Harbor Railroad required a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senators, as appropriating public prop¬ 
erty to private purposes. 

After long debate the Senate, by tie vote, re¬ 
versed the decision. 

Assembly. —The Yates County contested seat 
question was under consideration. No question 
was taken before the House adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 21.— Senate. —On motion of Mr. 
Morgan, the lollowing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banks and 
Insurance Companies, be requested to inquire and 
report as to tho propriety of such an amendment 
to the Act to provide for the prompt redemption of 
the circulating notes of Insolvent Safety Fund 
Banks, passed April 12th, 1842, as shall require 
the Contributing Banks to make their payments on 
or before the last day iu December in each year. 

The bill providing for the stay of proceedings in 
cases where suits are brought for rents due on leases 
on the Manorial lands, was lost—11 to 14. 

Assembly .—The entire session was occupied in 
the conaiceration of the Yates county contested 
election case, and resulted in the passage of a reso¬ 
lution directing the Chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges of Elections to visit Yates county to 
tuke testimony. 


Hems of Mem s, &t. 


California 3hn«. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CRESCENT CITY. 


The Crescent City arrived at New York on the 
18th, with 218 passengers, bringing California ad¬ 
vices to Jan. 15. The amount of gold dustreceived 
is put down at $800,000. 

The California Legislature met on the 6th, and 
a few days afterwards Gov. Burnett tcudered his 
resignation. Lieut. Gov. McDougal was subse¬ 
quently inaugurated as Governor. D. C. Brod¬ 
erick (Dem.) was chosen President of the Senate. 

Business throughout the cities of California is 
extremely dull. Goods have been sold at uncom¬ 
mon low rates, in some instances lower than the 
first cost in New York, but this state of things can¬ 
not last long. The miners who have been getting 
out an immense quantity of dirt, but washing none 
for a long time, will soon begin to reap the pro¬ 
duct of their labors, and trade will consequently re¬ 
vive, and be as thriving as ever. The want of 
rain in the mountains has been a serious drawback 
upon the labors of the miners; still a considerable 
amount of dust is daily purchased by our bankers, 
though not so much as would have been thrown 
into market, but for the dryness of the season. 

Hon. T. Butler King, the new Collector, arriv¬ 
ed, and entered upon the duties of his office. He 
was warmly received. 

The Assessors for the city and county have just 
completed their labors and made their return.— 
They put down the value of real estate in the city, 
at $16,950,815, and in the county, outside the 
city, at a little less than half a million of dollars.— 
The aggregate of tax in city and county is $229,- 
288,41. 

The Indian difficulties and depredations, which 
have been perpetrated in the upper counties of the 
Stato, have subsided, and the tribes seem now to 
be quiet. Much is anticipated from labors of newly 
appointed Indian agents, in securing permanent 
friendly relations with tho Indians. 

The great excitement for a few days past has 
been reports of the immense richness of tho black 
sand found on the coast, in tho region of tho Kla¬ 
math River. Astonishing estimates have been put 
on paper, and a company formed for the purpose 
of collecting the sand, and determining its value. 
Such has been the excitement, and the general 
impression, that there was a fortune for all at 
Gold Bluft’, the locality referred to—that number¬ 
less vessels have been fitted out, some ot which 
have sailed, and others are daily departing. 

Some months ago a company was formed for 
the purpose of working a quartz vein along the 
Mariposa, which has met witli the most flattering 
success. With twelve stamps of pounders weigh¬ 
ing 250 pounds each, they crusli and grind an in¬ 
credible amount of the quartz rock each day. In 
the first seven days after they commenced opera¬ 
tions, and when their machinery and other things 
had not yet got in proper train, they made $18,000. 
Since that time their dividends are large, the last of 
which was nineteen per cent, per month. 

Specie Payments. —We learn that $1,000,000 
were paid out at the Sub-Treasury in New York, 
on the 15th inst., for Mint certificates, under tho 
recent order of the Treasury Department to redeem 
those certificates to the extent of $2,000,000. 


-Two live mice passed through the Northamp¬ 
ton Post Office, enclosed in “ valentines.” 

-The city of Conception, in Chili, South 

America ; has been destroyed by an earthquake. 

-Tho Virginia Convention has agreed upon 

reporting universal suffrage as an article in the new 
Constitution. 

•-The export of silver, from New Y’ork, is av¬ 

eraging over $200,000, a week, of which one half 
is American coin. 

■-The father of President Fillmore, eighty 

years of age arrived at the White House Feb. 21. 
while the President was holding his usual Friday’s 
levee. 

-At Cleveland O. pigeons are shot with fresh 

rice in their crops, which they must have eaten at 
loast 500 miles from there. 

-W. C. Grover, of Boston, and W. E. Baker, 
of Roxbury, have received a patent of a now and 
improved invention for a sewing machine. 

-A complete set of law reports of the several 
States have been added to the State Library at 
Trenton, nt a cost of $800. 

Df the eighty-five members of Wisconsin 
Legislature, now in session, thirty-three are natives 
of the State of Now York. 

-The key of the Bastile, presented by Lafay¬ 
ette to Washington, yot hangs in in the Hall at Mt. 
Vernon. 

-Ihe Steamer Sultan, from Constantinople, 
has reached London with a rich cargo of articles 
for the World’s Fair. 

-It is said that the fortune of the Rothschilds 

i® not less than 785,000,000 francs,—about $145 - 

000 , 000 . ’ 

—A California gold medal has been presented 
to Hon. Henry Clay by Hon. Edward Gilbert, in 
behalf of his constituents and friends. 

-The St. Lawrence Republican, of the 18th, 

announces that that paper is for the first time print¬ 
ed by the aid of a steam press —the first one intro- 
uced into Northern New York. 

, -John Jordan, while hunting among the Sin- 

namahoning mountains, (Pa.) the other day, came 
across an elk, which he shot. It was a fine animal 
and weighed about 600 lbs. 

-The Marshal reports in the Nineteenth Ward, 

N. V., no less than one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty persons above the age cf twenty who can nei¬ 
ther rend nor write. 

-49,300 bushels of potatoes and 23,500 bush- 

ols of oats were received at the depot of the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad, from New Hampshire and 
Vermont, during the month of January. 

-Tho amount of Grain in store at Chieago, is 

estimated as follows: Wheat 200,000 bushels; Corn 
90,000 bushels; Oats 70,000 bushels; Flour 25,000 
barrels. 

-The receiver of the Canal Bank gives notice 

that on the 10th of March next he will pay to the 
creditors of this Bank a dividend of 15 per cent on 
the amount of unpaid claims against the same. 

—j-The Virginia House of Delegates has passed 
it bill repealing so much of the 11th section of chap¬ 
ter 103 of the code, ns prohibits a woman marrying 
her aunt’s husband. K 

-It was the father of the Hutchinsons who 

died a few days since at Milford, N. H., and'not 
Jesso, the son, ns first reported. The ago of Mr. 
H. was seventy-three. 

-The barn of Mr. Kimball, of Whitesboro, 

was set on fire Feb. 20 by sparks from the locomo¬ 
tive on the Syracuse and and Utica Railroad, and 
entirely consumed. 

-The citizens of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, are 

determined to have a concert from Jenny Lind, if 
they have to mortgage the town property, or give 
a draft on the town pump. 

-The Secretary of the State of Pennsylvania 

has presented to the Legislature a plan for an Ag¬ 
ricultural School or College, and urges its establish¬ 
ment. 

-The U. S. frigate St. Lawrence left New York 

on tho 17th for the World’s Fair, London. She 
has 24 officers, 3 passengers, and 300 sailors and 
marines on board. 

-Chancellor Walworth recommends the ele¬ 
vation of Wheeling bridge twenty-feet. This is 
considered a final disposal of the Wheeling Bridge 
case, and is equivalent to its coming down. 

-The Missouri Senate has passed “the Pacific, 

Hannibal and St Joseph Railroad Bill,” with loans 
on the credit of the State for $3,000,000. The vote 
was 27 to 5. 

-In the last 65 years, it is estimated, on the 

authority of official documents, that our military 
establishments have subjected us to an expense of 
at least $950,000,000. 

-A little son of J. Wickard, Esq, of Cumber¬ 
land, on the 14th, inhaled the steam through the 
spout of a tea-pot sitting on a stove, and died dur¬ 
ing the succeeding night. 

-Dr. Foote, of Buffalo, goes to Russia as Min¬ 
ister Plenipotentiary, and Mr. Adams formerly of 
Buffalo, will accompany him as Secretary of the 
Legation. (This rumor is denied.) 

-In St. Lawrence county the other day a mnn 

was severely injured by the fall of a tree. He was 
borne on the shoulders of men forty miles in 13 
hours before a house was reached. 

-The U. S. frigate Constitution, while coming 

out of the straits of Gibraltar Dec 1, struck brig Con¬ 
fidence, which sunk in a few minutes; crew nil 
saved and Capt. Conover is bringing them to New 
York. 

-Major Augustus Daveznc died in New York, 

after an illness of only thirty-six hours. He was an 
aid to Gen. Jackson in the battle of New Orleans, 
and recently Charge to Amsterdam. He was a pat¬ 
riot, and a learned, liberal and philosophic gentle¬ 
man. 

-The Governor General of Canada, Lady and 

attendants, recently took a pleasure excursion in 
ice boats, propelled by the wind. There were four 
boats in company, whose passengers had the pleas¬ 
ure of skimming over the ice at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 

-The average depth of the Atlantic ocean is 

set down at 14,400 feet, and that of the Pacific at 
18,000. On the western aide of St. Helena sound¬ 
ings have been made, it is said, to the depth of 
27,600 feet—five miles and a quarter—without 
touching bottom. 
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/ottign Intelligence. 

~ AB1EIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP BALTIC- 
0113 Wask Later from Europe. 

Thk Baltic arrived at New York on the 20th 
with seven days later intelligence from Europe, of 
which we give a brief abstrct below: 

Cotton was dull, with a decline of g to^ penny. 
Commerce dull. Consols closed 66g; shares are 
unsteady, but firmer than in the morning. U. S. 
Sixes ’08, I03i to 10S|; Boston City Fives, 92 to 
94; Mass, sterling, 100. 

Another insurrection was contemplated in Laly. 

A steamer exploded at Glasgow on Wednesday 
night, killing six persons. On the same night and 
in the same river, the Thistle steamer ran down 
the brig Laurel, from Demerara, in which 14 men 
perished. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen in person 
on the 4th. 

A bill was to be introduced to prevent territorial 
titles being used by Roman Bishops. 

We learn by letters from Paris that the Presi¬ 
dent’s donation bill is almost certain of being re¬ 
jected by the legislative assembly. In that event 
a national subscription is confidently spoken of.— 
Such a step would undoubtedly be a severe con¬ 
demnation of the Assembly. 


Foreign Items. 

From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

The deaths in London last year, were 48,579, or 
1 in 45 of the population. 

The hippopotamus has caused an increase of 
£7,186 in the last year’s receipts of the London 
Zoological Society. 

Lord John Russell has, unsolicited, appointed 
the second son of Mr. Douglass Jerrold to a clerk¬ 
ship in the treasury. 

The blue gum tree of Australia is about to be 
used in the construction of ships for the British 
navy. 

The apprehensions entertained recently in Eu¬ 
rope, about the scarcity of silver, seem entirely to 
have subsided. 

Mining operations in Spain have resumed an ex¬ 
traordinary activity. 

The first trial by jury took place in Vienna, a 
few weeks since, and a large crowd was present to 
see how it worked. 

The London Illustrated News, of January 25th 
has a very good representation of the celebration 
of the admission of California into the Union by 
the people of San Francisco. 

Ripo blackberries wore gathered at Hastings, in 
England, on the 18th ult. 

Auber, the composer, was born 1784, and is now 
therefore sixty-seven years of age. He has just 
began a now opera for Alboni. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos has been put upon the list 
of prohibited books by the authorities of Naples. 
Why 7 Because it treated of “ revolutionary 
bodies.” 

The Government of Austria is taking measures 
for granting the authors, artists, musicians, inven¬ 
tors, &c, of all countries, a copyright in their 
works. 

Dr. Linch, a famous botanist of Germany, and 
Professor of the University of Beilin, is dead. He 
was eighty-two years old. Charles Matthew Sau- 
der, a distinguished surgeon of Germany, is also 
dead. 

A company composed of thirty-two young girls 
recently emigrated to New Zealand, from Black- 
well. 

The Hon. C. A. Murry, British Consul General 
for Egypt, has recently sot out for Alexandria, with 
his bride, who was a Miss Wadsworth, of Geneseo 
in this State. 

St. Helena will contribute to the Crystal Palace 
three samples of native produce: namely, one of 
rock salt, one of raw cotton, and one of Carilla. 

Mr. Mitchell, an Edinburg engraver, intends 
sending to the exhibition a piece of gold so small 
that an ordinary pin’s head will cover it; yet it 
contains the whole of the Lord’s Prayer. 

An English company are about to light the town 
of Newry with gas made from water at the rate of 
Is per thousand cubic feet. 

The English ship Prince Albert was wrecked on 
the coast of Patagonia, on the 5th October, when 
the vessel was surrounded by the natives, and a 
part of the crew murdered. 

The only English papers admitted into Rome 
are the Times and tire Morning Chronicle which 
are permitted only to the English Club. 

The income of the Wesleyan mission, for the 
year 1849, was half a million of dollars. 

Within a very short time, four American packet 
ships have had to put back to Cork, for safety, as 
well as the Atlantic. They were the “ Equator,” 
“State Rights,” “Jessica,” aud “ De Witt Clin¬ 
ton.” 

The Scotch Episcopal church is to be relieved 
from some of its present disabilities at the present 
session of Parliament. 

Gatlin’s Indian collection is to be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. 

Compliment to Rochester. —The following 
extract is from the correspondence of the Newark 
(N. J.) Advertiser:— 

“ This is a great country—a very great country. 
I was never thus far West before, and I am really 
either astonished or delighted at everything—ev¬ 
erything is done on so grand a scale. While at 
Rochester, I went into the lecture-room of their 
Athenaeum, or Young Men’s Association. I was 
vividly struck with the size, beauty, extent and ad¬ 
mirable arrangements of the Corinthian Hall.— 
With the exception of Tripier Hall, in New York 
city, I know of none so fine, or so well adapted for 
a display of excellence, whether in music or ora¬ 
tory. It will seat 1,400 persons, and there were 
certainly as many as that on the night when I vis¬ 
ited it. The audience, consisting for the most part 
of ladies in the centre, with gentlemen on the side, 
looked like a vast flower picture, set in a black 
frame. There is no Institution, as I am well in¬ 
formed, in any part of the country—not excepting 
all New England, out of Boston—more flourish¬ 
ing than tills Rochester Young Men’s Associa¬ 
tion.” 

Springs or Inflammable Gas. —The springs of 
inflammable gas which are found in this vicinity, 
have become somewhat notorious from the fact that 
at one of the springs the gas is collected and used 
for lighting the stores and shops in our village.— 
The gas is formed plentifully in nature’s laboratory 
and produces a flame as bright and illuminating as 
any with which the cities are supplied by the man¬ 
ufacture from coal. —Fredonia Courier. 


Packet Ship Lost. —The Toronto, a superbly- 
built packet ship, nearly 1,000 tons burthen, which 
accomplished some of the most rapid passages, 
perhaps, on record, between London and N. York, 
has, we regret to say, been totally lost on the Man¬ 
tilla reef, near the Bahama Islands, in the Florida 
Gulf stream, the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. 


(Stye Maihls. 


Rural New-Yorkbr Office, ) 
Rochester, February 26, 18a I. ( 
Our market is not very brisk, and our mills are idle in 
consequence of the great rise in the river, consequently 
is no market in Wheat- Corn is in demand at 50c: Oats 
at'10c. Barley still continues as high as 8Cc: Rye G2£'?iXS9 
In Pork not much doing. F.ggs are worth 16c: Hay from 
#9 to 15. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.$4,75®5,00 Butter, lb.12£©14c 

Pork, mess.10,75(a)l.-,75 New Cheese, tt>.. . .4j(7d5£e 

Ho. cwt.4,75(5)5,00 poultry. 

Beef, cwt.3,00(5)4,00 Turkeys, lb.7(5>8c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(2) 11,50 Chicbens.5(5)7e 

Lard, tried.6(2>7.)c skeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . .$3,87(5)5,00 

Ilams, smoked.7©7.je Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

Shoulders, do.5(5)5tc I Flax.1,25® i,50 

Potatoes, bu.37£(5)40c sundries. 

grain. Whltefish, bbl. . .6,50(5)7,00 


^tiblislitrs Hoth'Mi, iStefemrato, &r. 


Potatoes, bu.37£(5)40c sundries. 

grain. Whltefish, bbl. . .6,50(5)7,00 

Wheat, bu.1.06(5)1,08 Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Corn,.50(S)50c Salt, bbl.99(5> 1,00 

Buckwheat..44c Apples, bu.12)®374c 

Rye..G2.{®69 Do. dried.75(5)1,00 

Oats.38®10c Eggs, doz.'4(5) 16c. 

Barley.75(5)80c Beans, bu.75(5)1,00 

hides. Hay, ton.9(5)14,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(5)4,00 Wood, hard, cord.. -3(5)3,50 

Calf, lb.8(5) 10c Do. soft,.2(3-2,50 

Sheep Pelts.75(5)1,6-2 Wool, lb.26®36c 

New York Market. 

NEW YORK, Feb., 21.—FLOUR—Sales domestic 40i'0 
bbls at $4,25(5)4.37 for No 2; $4,56(a)4,02 common to 
straight slate; $4,75(5)5 Michigan and Indiana; $4,87(5)5 
Genesee. 

GRAIN — Unpleasant weather reitriets business in 
Wheat; demand light for milling and the East. Small 
sales I. I 95(5)1,' ‘2; Canadian dull at $1,05(5)1,lu in bond. 
Western nominal. Corn lower with rather more doing for 
export; sales 21,0:‘0 bushels at 61|(S)65 Jersey and South¬ 
ern yellow and L. I. white, closing heavy at the inside 
figures. 

VVHISKEY—Market bare of Prison and Jersey. Las) 
sales were at 25J. 

PROVISIONS—Holders of Pork rather firmer, and less 
offering, especially of old. New very steady but quiet.— 
Sales 400 bbls at $12,50 old and $13,25 new. Old prime 
better, $9,50(5)9,56. Beef firm but inactive, $8,50(5/10,75 
and $5(5)6. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Feb. 22.—In the way of business there is but 
little to note—the roads are almost impassable, and high 
water has put a quietus to business on the dock and pier. 
Flour is quiet, and the sales making are entirely of a retail 
character. 

In gTain nothing of importance has transpired—there is 
some enquiry for wheat for delivery in April, but the high 
pretensions of holders restricts sales. 

Provi-ions generally are dull; a sale of 41) good dressed 
Hogs was made at the road at $6,50. Whiskey in moder¬ 
ate request at 24c. for prison.—Evening Jour. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Feb.18.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th sti, near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] 

Offered 1,700 Beeves, (700 Southern, and the remainder 
from tiiis State and the East;) 75 Cows and Calves, and 
3,500 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s ; 50 Cows and 
Calves, and about 2,700 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Prices—There has been a fair demand for Beves during 
the week, and though the market to-day closes dull, prices 
as compared with those currant last week have advanced. 
Good retailing qualities 6 to 12£c. A lot of 40 head were 
taken lor the Bermuda market. About 100 head left over. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at fjom $24 to 3l'(a>45,50, in 
quality, all sold. 

Sheep brought $2,25 to $3,75(5)5,50, 600 left over. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Feb. 20.—At market, all kinds of Cattle 
during the week including those sold at Cambridge, 1,150. 
About 50 unsold; most of them stores. 

Prices much as last week. We quote a small number of 
extras at $6,50. Good, $5,7506,25. Fair, $505,62,].— 
Inferior, $4,05,00. Working Cattle and Cows and Calves 
in large supply and dull. 

Hides—green, $5,25. 

Tallow—rough, $5,50. 

Sheep at market, 2,880. 

Prices for common lots of sheep, $2,25 $2,50, $2,75, $3. 

Stall fed Sheep. Prices $3,25, $3,50, 4, 4,50, 5, 6, 
400 remained unsold. 

Swine.—But few in market, all sold at prices of last 
week. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 19.—At Market 917 Cattle—about 
750 Beeves, and 167 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,25 per cwt.-, first quality 
6,00; second do. 5,50; third do. 5,00; ordinary, $4,50. 

Hides—$5,25 IP cwt. Tallow 5,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, $61, 78, 90(2)100. 

Cows and Calves—$20. 28, 32035. 

Two years old, $13,18025; three years old, $16, 22027 

Sheep and Lambs—2,835 at market. Prices, Extra, $4, 
608. By lot $1,75, 2, 2,5003. 

Remarks: The market is about tlie same as It was the 
last two weeks—fair—and the prices of like qualities are 
sustained. 

100 cars came over the Fitchburgh Railroad, anil 40 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Sheep 
Horses, Swine and Fowls.—fBoston Courier. 


Education in Iowa. —From the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State 
of Iowa, we extract the following statistics of edu¬ 
cation in that State: Total number of children in 
1850, 64,336; do. of pupils in schools, 24.S04; do. 
of organized districts, 50; do. schools, 914; do. 
male teachers, 549; do. female teachers, 250. The 
average monthly wages paid to male teachers 
throughout the State is $>1.4,76; average to female 
teachers, $7,78. 

Damages for Slander.— A poor hired girl in 
Lancaster county. Pa., named Martha Stock, last 
week recovered $1,000, the maximum amount at 
which she laid her damages, in a suit against a 
young man named John Neff, who had made re¬ 
marks which, though they did not expressly charge 
her with criminal intercourse, conveyed that idea. 


A Bouncing Boy.— The Marshal engaged in 
taking tiie census for the third district of St. Louis, 
has noted among his interesting statistics, opposite 
the name of Chas. Ware, the following mem: 

“ Aged eight months; is twenty-eight inches high; 
weighs thirty pounds, and talks.” That child 
will do. 

- I 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. —We consider 
tins about the best agricultural journal in the coun¬ 
try. It is a large quarto sheet, containing a large 
amount of practical information for the farmer, to¬ 
gether with a good variety of useful miscellaneous 
reading. Although a western paper, we think our 
New England farmers would be benefited by some 
hints which they would derive from the written 
experience of our great western husbandmen in the 
matter of rearing stock and the cultivation of the 
soil. It is published by D. I). T. Moore, Rochester, 
N. Y. It is just commencing a new volume. Two 
dollars a year in advance. We are glad the pub¬ 
lishers stick close to the advance system—they are 
then perfectly safe, and so are their patrons in pay¬ 
ing their money.— Waverly Magazine. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. —This model of 
a family newspaper begins the new year with a 
clean dre9s, a tidy look, and winning aspect. Take 
it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of the 
best newspapers published in the country. It has 
variety and talent, wit, humor and story, and is al¬ 
ways a welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. 
We think every body ought to take the Rural. It 
will pay with compound interest .—Penn Yan Dem. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the 
very best family journals with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. It is devoted to agriculture, horticulture, 
domestic economy, education news and miscellany. 
Its mechanical execution, its illustrations, and the 
arrangement of its contents are complete. The 
character of its editorials, communications, and se¬ 
lections are of the highest order. It must obtain a 
wide circulation.— Louisville Journal. 


To Agents and Others. 

83** We can supply back numbers from the commence¬ 
ment of tills volume. Agents and others will please note 
this fact, and receive subscriptions accordingly, in all ca¬ 
ses where the complete volume may be wanted. 

O’Any person who has formed a club for this 
volume, will bo furnished with additional copies at 
the same rate—provided their subscriptions expire 
with the dub. For instance—if 10 copies have 
been ordered, the price of one or more in addition 
will he $1,50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct¬ 
ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 
each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we 
shall charge only $1 per copy for additions to the 
club. Our friends will oblige us by bearing this in 
mind, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as 
wish to join clubs. 

Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in 
mind that it is not necessary that the papers should 
all be sent to one post office—(except in cases where 
40 copies or overaro ordered to be addressed to one 
individual.) Some of our friends seem to be of 
the opinion that all the copies ordered by a club 
should be sent together, but this is not required.— 
We will send to as many different offices as may be 
desired, provided our terms are complied \yith—and 
hence if a^y members of a club wish to receive 
their papers at any other office, or to send the Nkw- 
Yorker to distant friends, they will bo accommo¬ 
dated. 

O’ Competitors for our Premiums must adhere 
to the terms specified in next column. We cannot 
of course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal 
chance with those who remit in full. Persons en¬ 
titled to specific premiums will please mention what 
books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the 
letter containing their order and remittance. 

O’ Canadian subscribers will bear in mind that 
we are obliged to pay the American postage on their 
papers; and hence, in remitting subscriptions for the 
New-Yorker, they should add the amount of post¬ 
age (52 cents a year on each copy) to our usual 
terms. Many of our friends have omitted this im¬ 
portant item. Where they avail themselves of the 
advantages of clubbing, it subjects us to loss, and 
we cannot hereafter fill such orders, unless the 
amount of American postage is received. 

Farmers, 

Post-Mas tors, 

Clergymen, 

Teaehsrs, and Others, 

— All to whom these 
presents may come—We solicit vour attention and 
influence. We ask you, severally, to lend us your 
eyes in giving the New-Yorker an impartial ex¬ 
amination;—and, if you see it in the same favora¬ 
ble light as do others who are generously exerting 
themselves to enhance its popularity aud usefulness, 
wo are confident that its existence aud merits will 
soon be made known to many of your kinsmen and 
acquaintances. 

Having devoted much time and labor, and ex¬ 
pended several thousand dollars in firmly establish¬ 
ing a journal adapted to the wants and advocating 
the best interests of individuals, families and com¬ 
munities, we are now prepared to receive a com¬ 
mensurate return for untiring efforts in a worthy 
cause. And we respectfully submit, that, by lend¬ 
ing a portion of vour influence toward bringing 
this enterprise to a most successful issue, you will 
at the same time be conferring benefit upon your 
fellow man. 

MAIL, RECEIPTS 
Cn Subscription to Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 
Since December 29, 1350. 

03?" All Moneys received by mail for the Rural New- 
Yorker will be acknowledged in these columns, under the 
above heading. 

Jjy Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev¬ 
eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
sending, but credit as desired. 

M H Decker.>$156 H C Silsby Sc Co.$107 

II Stees.5 Wm Ricliey. .8 

II Sergant.6,60 G P Wright. 1 

Jos Ferrris. 2 L Derry.2 

J F Crandall. < Jno Bowen. 1 

P Sc R Barker.5 i D Bell.2 

N Dibble.- R H Brown.2 

W H Willard.12 I Waring. 1 

R Clark.1 Wm Collins.1 

J Dickinson.‘2 H Kinyon.2 

L Haight.'.to G B Redtield.4 

Theo Dickinson.49 M Brigham.2 

Win Jones.2 1) Howard.8,25 

J Candee.10,02 II J Ray.10 

O P Boardman.1 T Van Alstyne.1 

C HShepard. . . • • •.5 F Hall.4.50 

A M Taylor.9 Chas Wilson.2 

T Shannon.2 S S Ball. 1 

J M Trowbridge.36 J Rose.1,25 

T Ninde.30,‘23 P Rich.2 

J C Plante.33 E Day.2 

Edw Wiilits.4 M V Roes.50c 

E Ford.1 H Boughton.2 

OR Kelly.1,50 Jos Combs.2,50 

Wm McArthur.1 OB Cornwell.2 

C Britt.31,12 R Thorp.2 

A Otis.33,75 F E Root.. 

D L Clarke.5 C Paul ...*•• .2 

H Swan.22 O Cornell. 15 

Sam’l Frink. 6 J L Woods.2 

H Sclioonniaker.1,50 A H Hyde.1,50 

D Underhill.1,50 C B Woodworth. .'.6 

H M Munger.2 J F Hardwick. 1 

J Harris.30 W H Baker.2 

P M—So Venice.5 N B Cole.1,50 

S F Smith.C Robt McMurry.. 1 

A Wight, Jr.2 A Cornwell. 1 

J I Eacker.21 J B Knitfen.1,25 

D VV Glazier.9 Jno Campbell.1,26 

F O Pratt. 2 Dan’l Campbell.2 

H D Baker. .10 Wm Laveriok.3 

Levi French, 2d.18 Jas Wesley.1,25 

J Hart.IK Russ.2 

Jas Woodly.56 E P Moulton... 1,50 

J March. ..2 J M Goodhue...2 

J W Strong.19,25 Geo Wilson.1 

II G Bates.5 J H Buckly.1 

J Boyer.10 Jos Dewey... ..2 

M L Bailey.7 J H Pool.2 

L D Branch.. .72,75 E Packard.2 

T Wicks.2 W H Hay.13 

H Dexter.15 M I’Jackson.2 

8 Tucker.10 Sam’l Mayo...1,50 

J E Kelsey.7 Wm Worden.1,50 

J S Patton.3 JnoS Hamblin. 8 

A I) Williams.3 EC Bliss.16,50 

G V Phelps.4 J A Carpenter.2 

D R Barker.16 B Guinaer.IS 

Eli M Foote.14 8 V Tucker.3 

Nichols & Bailey.24 H A Barnuni.10 

E R Dix.I A Tabor.2 

R Van Horne.7'J Ladd.18 

Eli Hamilton.22,50jj Mead. 53 

O'T La Du.4 Wm Van Every.10 

O H Graves.5|J Ludington. . ..'.2 

E D Cone. 6 ,J N Campbell. .2 

II Bigelow.4'Jas Edmunds...2 

Geo Rogers. 5 Jno S Wilson.2 

O^" The above contains only a portion of the receipts 
since the date mentioned. The list will be continued next 
week. 


Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

UPHE Subscriber, having more slock than he can well 

Jl sustain on his farm, will oiler at public auction about 
30 bead of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 
26th day of June next, at his farm 2i miles from this city, 
(Troy.) 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through tiie medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 
coun:ry, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Taos. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— 
j which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
| of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer be resorted to as a whole 
for improvement. The announcementof that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min¬ 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at tiie day of 
a do, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 6,000 persons, and among them the best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
to many. 

In tiie herd now offered for sale, will be included the im¬ 
ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington" and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m this 
country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg¬ 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two bulls been bred to short-norn cows of oilier herds 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds." 

'J’lie most of the slock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely con nee. led with that portion of 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
these two valaubie bulls. There will be in the stock offer¬ 
ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 mouths to nbout 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will be composed of cows, (most of them pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever beeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will lie ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will he particularly stated. A credit will 
be given from 6 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine tiie herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. [6t)m i j 

Rochester & Charlotte 

FLAXtfK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
Public to their healthy Nursery Stock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, $18 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, $25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, $25 per 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse- 
chesnuts. mountain ash, European aud American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will lie sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
tiie suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,50 
per dozen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, $1,50 per doz¬ 
en—be-Ides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, $1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, $2,00 per doz. 
Buddleya I.indlyana, purple flowering shrub, $2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, $4,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
$3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, $3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of 
which will be issued 1st May. 

i tt 3T City office No. 10 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 

I Rochester, Feb., 1851. (61-tf ] 


Genesee Valley Nmserie* of 

A. FROST & C o ., 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

T he proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 
attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 
following: 

Apple Trees I8£ cts. each, or $15 per 190. Standard 
Bear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the 
Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 cts each. 
Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with fine heads, 
35 cts each. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet, 30 cts each, 
or $25 per 100. Peach 'frees, 2 years old, from bud, very 
thrifty, 124 cts each, or $10 per 100. 

All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, &c., all of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, &c., embracing all the 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. 

't he above platnts will be packed carefully and left at 
any ot the Freight Offices in this city, according to advice, 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the articles now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratia 
to those that apply post paid, 

Office No. 47 Exchange-street. fCl—lit ] 

PMllips’ Fashionable Hat Emporium* 

NO. 30 BUFFALO STREET. 

T IIE first Saturday in March, 1851,1 shall offer for sale 
the Spring Style of Hats— the prevailing style as 
worn in N. Y. city. 

It gives me pleasure to inform my friends and customers 
that I have obtained the best workmen in this State. I have 
also obtained, within the last week, one of the best French 
Conformateurs that has ever been brought to this country, 
and the only perfect one in this city. I would say to those 
gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 
tyill fit, to be sure and give me a call, and I will take the 
size and shape of their bends, and will warrant an easy 
and perfect fit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu¬ 
facture those Premium Hats at $4—the l>est manufactured 
Moleskin Hats in tin's State. I am also making Hats to 
sell at 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 
manufacturing hats are such that it wfil enable me to make 
letter Hats, and sell them at lower prices, than others in 
the trade. 

Gentlemen, if you want a fashionable Hat, and the right 
kind of a hat, please call and have the size and shape of 
your head taken with my new and beautiful French Con- 
formateur, the only perfect one in Rochester. Please call, 
as my books are now open for orders. No. 30 Buffalo 
street, one door west Arcade Hall, is tiie place. 

[U0-3meow] G. PHILLIPS. 

BEADLE & BROTBEER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

New Establishment is furnished with every facili- 
JL ty for Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books, 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements. 
Borders, Embossed Plates, Sec., Sec., with promptness, aud 
on tiie most reasonable terms. 

Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our'Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders tor cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in ail its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that our work will bo equal to that of 
any establishment in the Union,. 

AH orders addressed to BEADLE Sc BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[60-tfj I. P. BEADLE. 

CLARK & GILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. A Iso, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
[59in3] CLARK & GIIJHAN, 23 State-st. 

GENESEE PAPER MILLS. 

■ no p irtTL . nPIIE subscribers have completed the 

rrVyVWfrrrsrjl A additions to their Paper Mills, and 


SSrcKi cu vr cru.wUi 

’rrrrrrrrrrr. , , 

jP-,—.™ are now prepared to manufacture all 

Bp aflSr kinds of Taper by the most improved 
• process. Our Mills contains all the 

recent Improvements in machinery, 
= nj la gu := and some of them which cannot be 
I -rtrt. % found in any other mills in the State. 

| ? From the experience derived in man- 

g @5 {jg t ufac taring paper for nine years past in 
* : . this city, we flatter ourselves that we 

H can fill orders to the satisfaction of our 

U customers. We have this season put up 
jI* *he largest and best Fourdrinier Ma- 
chine in this State, and with a few ex- 
ce ptj 0n3 i n the United States. 

We are paying particular attention to the manufacture of 
fine Book Papal’. We feel grateful for past patronage, 
and shall endeavor to merit its continuance. 

(00-tf| STODDARD, FREEMAN Sc CO., 

Rochester, Jan. 21, 1851. 78 State street 
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acheater, Jan. 21,1851. 


78 State street 




Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 

W HEELER, MELICK & Co. continue their Manu¬ 
factory at the corner of Hamilton and Liberty streets, 
Alcany, opposite their old stand, where they are prepared 
to fill all orders in tiieir line of business with despatch. 

Orders for “Wheeler’s patent” Railway Chain Horse 
Powers and Overshot Thresher and Separators will receive 
their prompt and special attention. The large and increas¬ 
ing demand for these machines has induced the proprietors 
to erect a new and spacious Manufactory, and otherwise to 
extend tiieir means of promptly filling orders. Their Pow¬ 
ers and Threshers have been sold the past year in nearly 
every State in the Union, and are fast supersediug the large 
and expensive machines heretofore so common, especially 
in the Western States. 

Prices at Albany, for double or 2 Horse machines,... $145 
“ “ Single or one Horse “ ... 120 

Orders may be addressed to the subscribers at Albany, or 
to any of their numerous agents, a list of whom will be giv¬ 
en in a future No. of this paper. 

WHEELER, MELICK & Co., 

Corner Hamilton A Liberty Sts., Albany, N. Y., (near 
the Steam Boat Landing.) 

Albany, Feb., 1851. [01w2] 

MARSHALL’S ROOK BINDERY, 

w-yBURNS* BLOCK, corner of State and 
-v/ff /j fA.Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- 
gggjjSSSaBjy store, Rochester, N. Y. 

Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, Sec., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rebound ; 
Blank books ruled to .ny pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. (57-tf.] F. H. MARSHALL. 

JAPANNED WAKE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] * No. 24 Exchange Street. 

Moore’s Rural Nkvv-Yorkkr, a weekly paper, 
published at Rochester, New York, is one of the 
best Family and Agricultural Journals in the coun¬ 
try. Although having progressed but a few weeks 
in its second volume, it has a larger subscription list 
than falls to the lot of many others of much longer 
standing, a circulation which alone is evidence of 
jts worth.— Western World. 


GENESEE EVANGELIST. 

T HIS paper is devoted mainly to the promotion of reli¬ 
gion and morality. As such, it contains interesting 
articles, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties 
inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in the stand¬ 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

It ranks among the best weekly Journals of the land, and 
is already a favorite with a large and increasing number of 
readers. 

A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as are calculat¬ 
ed to interest the you tig. 

Intelligence respecting the progress of religion at home 
and abroad, and important political movements are care¬ 
fully chronicled. 

Those who wish for a cheap and valuable religious 
Newspaper — ene which contains a great variety of matter 
in a small compass, will not hesitate to take the Evangelism 

TERMS: 

In advance,.... .$1,00 per annum. 

If not paid within six weeks ,........ 1,25 “ 

If not [>akl within eight weeks,. 1,50 “ 

It is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. Office, cor¬ 
ner of State and Buffalo sts., opposite the Eagle tavern. 

Clergymen, members of churches and Postmasters, are 
requested to act as agents. Moneys properly enclosed, and 
plainly directed, may De sent by mail at the risk of the Ed¬ 
itor and Proprietor. (56-tf.) R. W. HILL. 


Savings Bank. 

T HE MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS INSTITU¬ 
TION will be open daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 
o’clock, P. M., at tiie Rochester Bonk Building, No. 22 
Exchange street. 

TRUSTEES: 


Everard Peck, 
David R. Barton, 
Chas. W. Dundas, 
Levi A. Ward, 
Lewis Selye, 

Wm. N. Sage, 
Wm. W. Ely, 
Atvah Strong, 
Martin Briggs, 


Daniel E Iaiwis, 
Thomas Hanvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Ebenezer Ely, 

Amon Bronson, 
Geo. W. Parsons, 
Geo. Elwanger, 
Joel P. Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 


Theodore B. Hamilton, Nehemiah Osborn, 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Frbrmak Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. (23-tf.) 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAIN8 portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citt- 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commo 1 
dious rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected 
by Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scienti¬ 
fic manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; 
lieing separate and distant from the Reception and Work¬ 
ing Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disa¬ 
greeable effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerrreo- 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage hetiav 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

Rooms II, 15,17, Gould Buildings. (32tfj 14 State st. 



































































































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKlR: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



PROCRA 8 TINATIOW., 


BY OOAl iVU* H1kGY.l‘ T* 


lr Fortune with a etniling for*. 

Btrew roses w» 'way. 

When shall we stoop Jo irfclv Aon «V ’ 
To-Afty. my love, to-day. 

XUrtrtKMld vhe frown wWi focc of care. 
Awl talk of coming *nw, 

Wteto shall wre grieve. If grirwe we mw* * 
To-Morrow, love, to-morrow. 

If ibrw wt»’ve wrong’d us own their ftuoK. 

And kindly pity pray. 

Wlvnm Khali we listen. «*d forgive * 
To-day, toy love, to-day. 

Dul If morn Justice urge rebuke. 

And warmth from Memory borrow. 
Widen shall wc chide, If chide we dare V 
To-morrovr, Ijovc, to-morrow 

If ttooee to whom we owe a Art* 

Are harmed unions we pay. 

When stall we Struggle 10 ** F ** 1 T 
To-day, my lore, to-day. 

But if ow debtor faB our hoj>e. 

And plead hl« ruin Uioroogh, 

When stall we weigh his breach of fafth ' 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 

Xf love estranged should once again, 

Her genial smile display. 

Wire# shall we kiss her proffered Up* t 
To-day, my tove, to-day. 

Bnt if she would indulge regre*. 

Or dwell with hye-goac sorrow. 

When sJwM wc weep, if weep wc miffi .» 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 

For virtu one acts rod harmless Joys, 

The minutes will not stay. 

We’ve always time to wdooroe them, 
To-d*y, my love, to-day. 

Xlut care, resentment, angry words,. 

And unavailing sorrow, 

(hue far too noon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


THE ROBBER’S SKAITft 

Wuli.ib Baiuk was a household name 
about a liundmi yearn ago, in the upper 
parts of Clydesdale. Men, woman and chil¬ 
dren had heard of Willie, and the greater 
proportion had seen him. Few, in his time, 
could excel Willie in dexterity in his profes¬ 
sion, which consisted often of abstracting 
money from people’s pooketa, and in oilier 
predatory feata. He frequented the fairs 
all round tho district and no man’s purse 
was safe if Willie happened to be in the 
market The beautiful village of Moffat, in 
Annandale, was one of his frequent places 
of resort when any of its fairs happened to 
be held, and here, among tho honest far¬ 
mers, he was invariably successful; and, to 
show his professional skill on such occasions, 
he has been known to rob a man and re¬ 
turn his purse to him two or throe times in 
the same day; but this he did only with his 
intimate friends, who were kind to him in 
providing lodgings, when plying lrn nomi¬ 
nal occupation of tinker from one farm-house 
to another; in the case of others, it was, 
of course different. His wife abetted him 
in all his thieving exploits, and generally 
sat in a place in the outskirts of the town, 
that had been previously fixed on, and there 
received in silence whatever spoil her 
husband might throw incidentally into 
her lap in the shape of her fairing. But 
Willie was a privileged freebooter, was gen¬ 
erous withal, and well liked by the people 
in the neighborhood, on whom he rarely 
committed any acts of plunder, and any 
one might hare, trusted what he called his 
“ lionor.” 

Willie’s character was well known, both 
to high and low, and he became renowned 
for a heroism which few who esteem re¬ 
spectability would now covet Tho high es¬ 
timation in which lie was held as an adept 
in his profession, induced a Scottish noble¬ 
man to lay a high bet with an Englishman 
of some rank, that Willie would actually rob 
and fairly despoil a certain noted riever on 
the southern side of the border, who was 
considered one of the most daring and dex¬ 
terous that frequented the highways in those 
dubious times, and one whose exploits the 
gentleman was in the habit ot extolling. The 
Scottish nobleman conferred with Willie, 
and informed him of the project—a circum¬ 
stance which mightily pleased our hero, and 
into which he entered with all enthusiasm. 
Tlve interest which Willie took in the mat¬ 
ter was to the nobleman a guarantee of ul¬ 
timate success; and, haring given all the 
marks of the robber, and directed him to 
the particular place on the road where he 
was sure to meet with him, ho left it to 
Willie himself to arrange tho subsequent 
mode of procedure. 

Willie’s ingenuity was instantly at work, 
and he concocted a scheme which fairly 
carried him through the enterprise, tie 
got an old, frail looking pony, partially lame, 
and with long, shaggy hair. He filled a 
bag of considerable dimensions with a great 
quantity of old buttons, and useless pieces 
of jingling metal He next arrayed him¬ 
self in beggarly habiliments, with clouted 
shoos, tattered under-garments, a cloak 
mended in a hundred places, and a soiled 
broad-brimmed bonnet on his head. The 
mew^y-bag he tied firmly behind the Raddle; 
he placed a pair of pistols under his coat, 
and a short dagger close by his side. Thus 
accoutered, he wended his way slowly to¬ 


ward the border, both he and the animal 
apparently in the last stage of helplessness 
and decrepitude. The bag behind was care¬ 
fully covered by the cloak, that spread its 
duddy folds over the hinder parts of the 
poor lean beast that carried him. Sitting 
in a crouching posture on the saddle, with 
a long beard and an assumed palsied sha¬ 
king of the hand, nobod} r would have con¬ 
ceived for a moment that W illie was a man 
in the prime of life, of a well built, athletic 
frame, with more power in his arm than 
three ordinary men, and of an intrepid and 
adventurous spirit, that feared nothing, but 
dared everything. In this plight, our wor¬ 
thy went dodging over the border, and en¬ 
tered the neighboring kingdom, where eve¬ 
ry person that met him regarded him as a 
poor, half-insane body, fit only to lie down 
at the side of a hedge, and die unheeded, 
beside the crazy steed. In this way, he 
escaped without suspicion, and advanced 
without any adventure to the skirts of the 
of the wood, where he expected to encoun¬ 
ter his professional brother. 

When Willie entered the road that led 
through the dark and suspicious forest, he 
was all on the alert for the highwayman.— 
Every rustling among the trees arrested his 
attention, not knowing but a whizzing ball 
might in a moment issue therefrom, or that 
the redoubted freebooter himself might 
spring upon him like a tiger. Neither of 
these, however, occurred; but a man on 
horseback was seen advancing slowly and 
cautiopsly on tho r> ad before him. This 
might bo he, or it might not, but Willie now 
recollected every particular mark given of 
the man with whom he expected to encoun¬ 
ter, and he was prepared for the most vig¬ 
ilant observation. As the horseman ad¬ 
vanced, Willie was fully convinced that he 
had met with bis man, and this was the 
critical moment, for hero was the identical 
highwayman. 

“Ilow now, old fellow?” exclaimed the 
robber; “what seek you in these parts?— 
Where are you bound for, with this mag¬ 
nificent equipage of yours?” 

“ Why, to tell you tho truth, I am e’en a 
puir honest man frae Scotland, gaen a wee 
bit farther south on business of some conse¬ 
quence, and I am glad I have met with a 
gentleman like you, and I would fain put 
myself under your protection in this dreary 
wood, as I am a stranger, and wadna like 
ony mischance to fcefa’, considering the er¬ 
rand I am on.” 

The robber eyed Willie with a sort of 
leer, thinking he had fallen in with a drivel¬ 
ing ohl fool, at whose expense he might 
amuse himself with impunity, and play a 
little on his simplicity. 

“What makes yoa afraid of this wood,” 
said the robber. 

“ Why, I was told it wa3 infested with 
highwaymen; and, to tell you the truth, as 
I take you to be an honest man and a gen¬ 
tleman, I hae something in this bag that I 
wadua like to lose, for twa reasons—baith 
because of its value, and because it was en¬ 
trusted to my care.” 

“ What have you got, pray, that you seem 
so anxious to preserve? 1 can’t conceive 
that anything of great value can be entrust¬ 
ed to your care. Why, I would not give a 
crown-piece, nor the half of it, for the whole 
equipage.” 

“That’s just the very thing. You see, I 
am not what I appear to be. I have ta’en 
this dress, and ibis auld, slovenly pony, for 
the purpose of avoiding suspicion in these 
precarious places. I have behind me a bag 
full of gpld—you may hear by the jingling 
of the pieces when I strike here with my 
hand. Now, I am entrusted with all this 
treasure, to convey it to a certain nobleman’s 
residence in the south; and I say again, 
that I am glad that I have met you, to con¬ 
duct me safely through the forest.” 

At this the robber was highly amused, 
and could scarcely believe that a simplicity 
so extreme, and bordering on insanity could 
exist; and yet there was an archness in the 
old man’s look, and a willincss in his manner 
that hardly comported with his external ap¬ 
pearance. Ho said he had gold with him 
—he affirmed that he was not exactly what 
he appeared to be—not so poor as his tat¬ 
tered garments would indicate, and withal 
trustworthy, having so large a sum com¬ 
mitted to his care. It might be, there was 
not a word of truth in his story; he might 
be some cunning adventurer from the bor¬ 
der, plying a certain avocation on his own 
account, not altogether of a reputable cast; 
but, whatever the case might he, the silly 
old man was completely in his power, and, 
if he had gold in his possession, it must be 
seized on, and no time was to be lost. 

“ I tell you," said the highwayman, 
wheeling his horse suddenly round in front 
of Willie’s pony—“ I tell you, old man, that 
I am that same robber of whom you seem 
to be afraid, and I demand an instant sur¬ 
render of your gold.” 

“ Hoot, toot!” exclaimed Willie, “gac vva, 
gae wa! You a robber! You are an hon¬ 
est man, and you only want to joke me.” 

« I tell you distinctly, that I am the rob¬ 
ber, and l hold you in my power.” 

“And I say as distinctly,”persisted Wil¬ 
lie, “ that you arc a true man. That face 
of yours is not a robber’s face—there’s no 
a bit o’ a robber about ye, and sae ye maun 
e’en guard me through the wood, and gi’o 


me the word o’ a leel-hearted Englishman 
that ye’ll no 6oe ony ill come ower me.” 

“ No humbug!” vociferated the highway¬ 
man, in real earnest; “dismount, and de¬ 
liver me that bag immediately, else I will 
make a riddle of your brainless skull in a 
trice.” 

Willie saw that it was in vain to parley, 
for the highwayman had his hand on the 
pommel of his pistol, and an unscrupulous 
act would lay him dead at his feet Now 
was the time for the wary Scot to put his 
plan into execution. All thing* had hap¬ 
pened as he wished, mid lie hoped the rest 
would follow. 

“Weel, weel,” said Willie, “since it 
maun be, it maun be. I shall dismount, 
and deliver you the treasure, for life is sweet 
—sweeter far than even gold to the miser. 
I wanted to act an honest part, hut, as we 
say on the north side of the border, ‘might 
makes right,” and sae, as I said, it e’en 
maun be.” 

Willie then, with some apparent difficulty, 
as an old, stiff-limbed man, lifted himself 
from the pony, and stood staggering on the 
ground. 

“ Now,” said Jie, laying his hand heavily 
on the money bag, “ I have a request or 
two to make, and all is yours. *When I re¬ 
turn to Scotland, I must have some marks 
about my person to show that I have been 
really robbed, and that I have not purloin¬ 
ed the gold to my own purposes. I will 
place my bonnet here on the side of the 
road, and you will shoot a ball througli it; 
and then, here is this old cloak—you must 
send another ball exactly through here, so 
that 1 can show, when I return, what a fray 
J have been in, and how narrowly I have 
escaped.” 

To this the robber consented, and, hav¬ 
ing alighted from his steed, made two de¬ 
cided perforations in tho way he was desired. 
This was with Willie a great point gained, 
for the robber’s pistols were now empty, 
and restored to their place. 

“I have yet another request,” said Wil¬ 
lie, “and then the matter will he completed. 
You must permit me to cut the straps 
that tie the b;»g to the saddle, and to throw 
it over this hedge, and then to go and Jilt it 
yourself, that I nrmy be able to swear that, 
in the struggle, I did what I could to con¬ 
ceal the money, and that you discovered 
the place where I had hid it, and then seiz¬ 
ed it, and thus I will stand acquitted in all 
points.” 

To this also the highwayman consented. 
Willie, accordingly, threw the heavy hag 
over the hedge,, and obsequiously offered 
to hold the robber’s high-spirited stood till 
he should return with the treasure. The 
bandit, suspecting nothing on the part of 
the drivelling old man, readily committed 
his horse to his care, while lie eagerly made 
his way through the hedge to secure the 
prize. In the meantime, however, Willie 
was no less agile; for, having thrown off his 
raggod and cumbersome cloak, he vaulted 
the steed of the highwayman with as much 
coolness :u? if he had been at his own door. 
When the robber had pushed his way back 
througli the hedge, dragging the bug with 
him, lie was confounded on seeing his sad¬ 
dle occupied by the simpleton whose gold 
he had so easily come by. Bnt he was no 
longer a simpleton—no longer a wayfaring 
man in beggar’s weeds—but a tall, buirdly 
man, arrayed in decent garb, and prepared 
to dispute his part with the best 

“ Wliat, ho! scoundrel! I)o you intend 
to run off with my horse? Dismount in¬ 
stantly, or I will blow out your brains!” 

“The better you may,” replied Willie, 
“ your pistols are empty, and your broad¬ 
sword is but a reed: advance a single step 
nearer, and I will send a whizzing ball thro’ 
your beating heart As to the bag, you 
can retain its contents, and sell the buttons 
for wlmt they will bring. In the meantime, 
farewell; and should you happen to visit my 
district across the border, 1 shall be happy 
to extend to you a true Scotch hospitality.” 

On this, Willie .applied spur and whip to 
the lleet steed, and in a few minutes was 
out of the wood, and entirely beyond the 
reach of the highwayman. When Willie 
had time to consider the matter, he found a 
valise behind he saddle, which, he had no 
doubt, was crammed with spoils of robbery: 
nor was he mistaken; for, on examination, 
it contained a great quantity of gold, and 
other precious articles. The highwayman, 
on opening Willie’s bag, found it filled with 
old buttons and other trash. Ilia indigna¬ 
tion knew no bounds; he swore, and voci¬ 
ferated, and stamped with his feet, but. all 
to no purpose; he had been outwitted by 
the wily Scot, and, artful as he himself was, 
he had met with one more artful still. 

The Scottish nobleman gained the bet, 
and the affair made a great noise for many 
a long year. Daring men of this descrip¬ 
tion were found in every part of the king¬ 
dom, frequenting the dark woods, the thick 
hedges, and the ruinous buildings by the 
wayside; and, what is remarkable, those 
desperadoes were conventionally hold in 
high repute, and were deemed heroes. In 
the time of Charles II., when the English 
thoroughfares were so infested with such 
adventurers, wc find that one Claude Du¬ 
val, a highwayman, while he was a terror 
to all men, wits at the same time a true gal¬ 
lant in the esteem of all tihe ladies. He 


was as popular and renowned as the great¬ 
est chieftains of his age; and, when he was 
at last apprehended, “ dames of high rank 
visited him in prison, and, with tears, inter¬ 
ceded for his life; and, after his execution, 
the corpse lay in state, with all the pomp 
of scutcheons, wax-lights, black hangings, 
and mutes.” The order of society in the 
times to which we refer, was vastly differ¬ 
ent from what it is now. Men’s habits and 
moral sentiments were then of the lowest 
grade, but, thanks to the clearer light and 
better teachings of Christianity, the condi¬ 
tion of all classes is vastly elevated. The 
Gospel has effected in the community infi¬ 
nitely more than all law and social regula¬ 
tions otherwise could have accomplished. 


Wit mdr junior. 


A MATT’S A MAN FOR ALL THAT. 


(Doiffl/s ConuT. 


The beaux are eautiotia, coy, and shy, 

Though quite polite and all that; 

They smile nod flatter, look and High, 

And talk of lore, and all that; 

For all that, and all that. 

They talk of love, and all that, 

'they don’t propose;—yet whai 1 want, 

A husband is, and all that. 

There’s one that’R friendless, idle, poor. 

Who asks to wed, and all that; 

But father turns him from the door. 

And scolds and frets, and all that; 

For ail that, and till that, 

A man’s a man, for all that: 

'Tis bettor, sure, to marry him 
Than none at all, for all that. 

Let others single live and din. 

Lonely and sad, and all that. 

Because they hold their heads so high. 

And are so nice, and all that; 

For all that, and all that, 

I'll be a bride for all that; 

And though I cannot choose my man. 

I’ll married be, for all that. 

Pretty Good, Pat! —An Irishman, a 
day or two since, who hail been often and 
profitably employed as a stevedore, was 
observed intently gazing at. a steam engine 
that was whizzing away at a swift rate, 
doing his work for him, and lifting the cot¬ 
ton out of the hold of a sh‘p quicker than 
you can say “Jack Robinson.” Pat looked 
till his anger was pretty well up, and then 
shaking his fist at the “tarnal critter” he ex¬ 
claimed— 

“Choog, choog, choog, spot, spot, stain it, 
and be bothered, ye ould child o’ the 
divil that ye are! Ye may do the work o’ 
twenty-five fellies—ye may take the bread 
out ive an honest Irishman's mouth—but 
be tiie powers, now, yc can't, vote, old blazer, 
mind that, will ye 1” 

A War Anecdotic. — During the renown¬ 
ed “Dorr War,” in Rhode Island, a bill wan 
brought in to “organize the army.” This 
aroused from sleep nn old man iri one cor¬ 
ner, who represented a town in the west of 
the State. “ Mr. Speaker,” said he, “I tell 
you I am decidedly opposed to ‘organizing’ 
the army, as you eall it. Our fore-fathers 
fit through the revolution with nothin’ but 
a drum and a fife, and come off fust-best 
too! I go ag’in ‘organs.’ They’ll be dread 
ful unhandy thing* in battle, now 1 tell you!” 

This was irresistible, and “Aunt Rhody’s 
army,” w’e are informed, remains “unorgan 
ized” to this day.— Knickerbocker. 

A I.ADT was lately waited on by a poor 
woman, who lived in the neighborhood, and 
who solicited charity, urging that she had 
named her child after the lady. “I had 
understixjd that the little one was a boy,” 
said tho lady. “So it is,” said the other. 
“ Certainly, then, you could not have given 
it my name.” “I know it” said the other, 
“but your name is Augusta, and I named 
my boy Augustus, which is so near it that 
I thought you would give me a new frock 
for him, and I will do without the apron, on 
account of the difference in the last sylla¬ 
ble” __ 

Mu. R.F.B 0 , a well known street preacher 
in this city, was accosted by a would-bo wag 
the other day, mid questioned as follows : 

“Do you believe what the Bible says about 
the prodigal son and tho fatted calf ?” 

“Certainly 1 do,” 

“Well, can you tell mo whether the calf 
that was killed, was a male or female calf? 

“Yes, it was a fcnoalo calf.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because,”said Rees, looking the chap in 
the face. “ I see the male is alive now.” 
Cincinnati NonparieL 

A Philosopher.—A party of belated 
gentlemen, about a certain hour began to 
think of home and their wives’ displeasure, 
and urged a departure. “Never mind,” said 
one of the guests,, “fifteen minutes now will 
make no difference; my wife is as mad as 
she can be!” 


Tiib Boston Post accounts for the extreme 
cold weather of tho season, by supposing 
that Sir John Franklin, in going through 
the nor-west passage, forgot to shut the front 
door after him! 


“ Attempt the curl, nm! nev.r stand to doubt; 
Nothing's no hard, Imt search will find It out .’ 1 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 4, 18, 7, 13, 16 is a land ©net of tho Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea. 

My 11, 10, 11, 6, 7, 14 won tho prince of Roman 
orators anti philosophers. 

My 1, 16, 18; 15, 2 was a celebrated American offi¬ 
cer of the Revolution. 

My 3, 16, 11, 14, 15 won an English Philosopher 
nntl universal genius. 

My 9, 16, 15, 5, 6, was n classic Italian Poet. 

My 8, 6, 4, 14, 8, 12, 17, 10, 4 was an Egyptian 
hero and conqueror. 

My whole is a work unrivalled by any of the 

kind in tho English I>angnnge. 

JO" Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 21, 19, 7, 15, 7, If., 14 is a tribe of Indians in my 
19, 24, 13, 6, 19, 5 territory. 

My 12, 1, 4; 11, 13, 9. 2, 18, 15 is a Postoffioo in 
the County of 6, 26, 7, 16, 14 in the t>tato of 
3, 8, 24, 9, 20, 5, 26, 23. 

My 19, 25, 27, 23, 12, 2 is n County in the state of 
Michigan. 

My 22, 20, 17, 13 is a County in the etato of 19, 
10, 8, 19. 

My whole is a useful motto. w. t. r. 

New York Mills, Feb. 1851. 

O’ Answer next week. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 
PUZZLE. 


Punch says that a man who has just car¬ 
ried his carpet bag on shore is possessed of 
landed jrroperty. Perhaps so—but the 
deed isn’t worth recording. 


My first is a word that doth silence proclaim, 

That backwards and forwards doth spell the same; 
In addition to this put a a feminine name, 

1’liat Ixickwards and forwards doth spell the same; 
An instrument which lawyers oft frame. 

That backwards and forwards doth spell the same; 
A very rich fruit whose botanical name. 

Backwards and forwards doth spell tho same; 

And arid u sweet note, as all will proclaim, 
that backwards and forwards doth spell tho same. 
The initials and finals of these form a name, 

That backwards and forwards doth spell tho same, 
to* Answer next week. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

My first is an animal stately and fair. 

My second he wears on his crown, 

My third is needful his sole to prepare, 

My whole is a place of renown. 

03”' Answer next week. 

FIRESIREAMU SEMENTS. 

The Wonderful Hat. —Place three pieces of 
brand, or other eatable, ata little distance from each 
other on tho table, and cover each with a bat; you 
then tako up the first hat, and remove tho bread, 
put it into your month, and let the company see 
that you swallow it; thon raise tho second hat, and 
eat the broad that was under that, and do the same 
with the third. Having eaten the t hree piece*, give 
any person in the company liberty tojjchoose under 
which hat ho would wish these three pieces of 
broad to be. When he has made choice of ono of 
the hat*, put it on your head, and ask if he does not 
think that they uro under it. 

The Apparent Improbability. —You profess 
yourself able to show any one what ho never snw, 
what you never saw, and which, after you two 
have seen, nobody else ever shall see. 

After requesting the company to guess this riddle, 
and thoy soon professed themselves unable to do so, 
produce a nut, and having cracked it, take out tho 
kernel, and tisk them if they have over seen thnt 
before; they will of course answer No. Von reply. 
Neither have I, and i think you will confess that 
no one else has ever seen it, and now no one shall 
ever see it again, saying which you put tho kernel 
into your mouth and cat it. 

Go if voo ca.it. —You tell n person that you will 
clasp his hands together in such a manner, that he 
shall not be able to leave the room without unclasp¬ 
ing them, although you will not confine his feet, 
or bind his body, or in any way oppose bis exit. 

The trick is performed by clasping the party’s 
hands round the centre of u largo circular tablo or 
other bulky article of furniture, loo largo for him to 
drag througli the doorway. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C„ IN NO. 60 


Answer to Enigma.— Ladies Bknf.voi.knt Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Answer U> (Tliarado.—E uk-akd. 
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products and modes of culture of England, draining and spading practiced in the barberry, &c. Clover succeeds well here WIRE FENCE NOT A BANDONED YEff 

I must give a brief view of its geological country. . as on all sandy soils,—so also, do potatoes, number vl 

character. The climate is mild and not subject to which are sound, very large, and when " , T . 

„ , , ,, , , -i , , , , ° t»„. _ . Messrs. Editors: — Althougu I hare no 

geology of englanix extremes of heat and cold; 1 he average or boded, mealy and of good llavor. Hut most . T . 

, , . . b , , . , , . . , , , . , disnosition to abandon Wire Fences, 1 m- 

This includes specimens of the whole mean temperature in summer is 42 ' F., and of this land is devoted to garden vegetables . e 

„ 1 . „ 1 n „ vr , , . T j , . n 11 i tend to stop writing about them before 

series of rocks, from the primary found in in winter 02° K Near the sea the climate for the London markets. Cabbages here , b T , 

. ’ , v \ . ...... , i ,i | . .1 t i your readers become satiated, but I have 

the mountains of the west, to the lowest is very humid; this circumstance, although occupy the ground almost the whole year J . . . 

, ’ „„ . „ J ■ . . ... " A , r .-l • . • something to say as to the size ot wire best 

tertiary, found in the south-east parts. The it favors the growth, does not facilitate the in one way or another. In this vicinity are ^ ^ in-ikin r of fence When the 

intermediate strata are found between these ripening of most vegetables. For this rea- also some large fens and bog lands, with g rs{ n ^ be t . d j. ed 0 f the im- 

two points. In Cornwall and Devonshire, son the soil produces the most luxuriant here and there a sand hill or strip of dry re8g j n w . ls vor general that small wire 
are points at which granite, serpentine, fel- herbage, roots and all garden plants. The land. These lands are now being recovered, ^ anBwer ^ Durp0 se and many ex- 


NUMBER VL 


Messrs. Editors: —Although I hare no 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

LETTERS ON 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 

BNOLAND. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

London, December, 1S50. 

D. D. T. Moore, Esq., — Dear Sir: In 
commencing a series of letters on agricul¬ 
ture and other subjects connected more or 
less directly therewith, a few general re¬ 
marks are necessary in order that the 
sequel may be correctly understood and 
comprehended. The agriculture of most 
European countries, is in many respects 
widely different from that of the United 
States of America. The Southern States 
to: cxampk\ produce rice, cotton, cane, and 
tobacco, which can never be cultivated as 
successfully in any part of Europe. The 
Middle States produce Indian corn, whicli 
is little cultivated here. The Eastern States 
yield as good butter, cheese, and wool as 
any in Europe; but perhaps no country, 
Chili excepted, yields more luxuriant pot 
vegetables than England. This is owing 
to its having a humid and mild climate.— 
From these peculiarities of products, the 
modes of farming are of course different in 
many respects. Pot herbs and roots, in this 
climate, occupy the ground a greater part 
of the year, and admit of a different rotation 
from that required in wheat farming. The 
cheapness of human labor and the. high price 
of animal labor, also give a different turn to 
the economy of the farm here. Spade till¬ 
age of course will never be much resorted 
to in a wheat growing country, where manual 
labor is high: hence, in Europe, particularly 
in the vicinity of cities, roots and garden 
vegetables are more profitable than any 
other crops. 

The high protective tariff, which is placed 
on the importation of certain articles of farm 
production, gives en ouragement to the dif¬ 
ferent branches of .rming, and thus a 
different direction from what it might other¬ 
wise assume. The market has also an 
important different in determining the kind 
of products of p . ular localities, and even 
whole States. 

The leasehold id tenantry system liere > 
also, have their inllucnce in changing the 
original agriculture of the country. An- 
othei cause which has a more important 
influence than one could believe, who has 
never vim ed Europe, especially England, is 
the apparently inherent taste of Englishmen 
foi j.'irticuta; branches of farming, and for 
athle tic pu aits. His love of dogs and 
horsi c. in'.tees him to breed, train, and 
educate them to greater perfection than 
perhaps any other civilized people. His 
passion for flowers causes him to cultivate 
th. cm wherever a blade or shrub will grow. 

Bat tie. most important point, with the 
exception perhaps, of climate, in determining 
the! capabilities and agricultural products of 
anu country, is its geological structure. In 
Oft r therefore, to give a better idea of the 


spar and porphyry occur, with slopes of timber which is left standing is of sturdy and becoming valuable. periments were tried with wire varying in 

different varieties of slate resting on them, growth and great value; the forest trees are The bogs contain peat and humus suffi- ^ from 1Q ^ 24 Bu( . nQW j- thinfe 
This granite is largely used for paving in oak, beech, elm, ash, chestnut, sycamore,, cient to cover the sandy surface and furnish t onden cy is to the other exteme. X 
London. The Welsh mountains are mainly poplar and willow. The vine was once cul- the organic matter necessary,—and the tried all wires from No. 5 to 24. and 

varieties of slate, with volcanic rocks, such tivated, but now only in small patches, the sand hills are dug down and carted away bay ^ bad rep i a( . e jj} sm aller than No. 12 

- 1 a _ _ __ ! _ „ i .1! IV _j. nlirwnlA if 41 a rx w iLol intn rvuiruLfuJ ir\ fill fLom n n • iLlU . _ 


one hundred miles long and five to ten and peas. Turnips, potatoes, beets, carrots and underdraining are necessary. All the ^ mucb more 2i a ble to be scaly and 
broad. The northern range of mountains and ruta bagas are cultivated most success- brush and shrubs growing in the fens and . ^e finer kinds. I am confident 

consist mainly of slate rocks, with one of fully;—hemp and flax to some extent. Pot on the dry lands, are cut and saved for fuel 1 q wd j be f oun( i tlu* most prdfita- 

granite in Westmoreland. Between these herbs grow in great luxuriance and variety, and wicker fences for the new fields. After an d sufficiently strong for all fences in 
two ranges runs a strip of lower secondary. The fruits which thrive best are the apple, this is done, and the little rubbish left be- ^ interior of the farm 
containing rich coal fields, which extend pear, cherry and plum. And last of all, hind is burnt, a moderate dressing of ashes, A writer in the Cultivator Almanac re- 
from Exmouth through Bath, Gloucester, England produces nearly one hundred thou- lime, plaster and barn manure, make it an coramends jj () 7 'for all street fence T ful- 
Leiccster, Nottingham, Tadcaster, to Stock- sand acres of hops annually, which are excellent soil. The expense is of course j co j nc jj (l w j t }j ^hat this No is tie■ 
ton on the river Tees. These coal beds mainly used in that heaven forsaken busi- great, and the process slow,—but still it most BU i t . l } ) ] e f or t j le two U pp Cr wires 
have made England the richest manufac- ness, the manufacture of malt liquors; and pays abundantly so far as yet tried in the answer f or a n p> e low them. X 

turing country in the world. The eastern on this very circumstance depends much of vicinity of good markets. This is not the i iave tried twisting four wires (No 12 ) to>- 
parts of Durham and Northumberland are the misery of the poor as well as other classes only process of recovering waste lands, but „. et j i0r where a strong wire was wanted for 
also rich in coal. Another coal field whicli of the population of many States of Europe, the only one we can describe in this place. railint** to a side walk, 
supplies Manchester, extends from Maccles- The Isle of Wight, off the coast of smithfield market. a g ^ M wpll . . nw T 


near Liverpool. Another large field ..n ] on g by 13 wide. It has a mild climate, 01 g rouna > ucany in me centre 01 London, 
Staffordshire, supplies Birmingham. like that of England, and some very beau- an ^ on vei 7 where the famous 

To the east of a line from Exmouth tiful scenery. It is mostly high open downs martyrdom ot John Rogers, took place.— 
to Bath, extending thence through Glou- in the centre and bold cliffs on the shore. It is partitioned into several hundred per- 


supplies Manchester, extends from Maccles- The Isle of Wight, off the coast of smithfield market. And ^ f may ^ weU tell how j cftme 

field to Oldham, and thence to Prescott, Hampshire, south of Knr’r.M. is 23 miles This market place contains twelve acres j ^ ^ h ^ %o; . , ^ 

near Li-'crpool. Another large field u lon^r bv 13 wide. It has a mild climate of ground, nearly in the centre of London, rt ’ r , 

0 „ . .. ,. , wu{, ujf ro wiue. xi uw » uuiu uimait, ? . , , . built my first line of street fence, I became 

Staffordshire, supplies Birmingham. like that of England, and some very beau- and on the vei 7 P lace where the famous annoved with v il| at r C 00 W a,— 

To the east of a line from Exmouth tiful scenery. It is mostly high open downs martyrdom of John Rogers, took place.— ^7. wou ] d sta ^ t out j n t b e morning in 

to Bath, extending thence through Glou- in the centre and bold cliffs on the shore. 1S partitioned into several hundred per- bands of bf tcen or twenty and as Uu-7de- 

cester, Lecicester and Tadcaster to Stockton, These cliffs are in some places chalky and manent pens for sheep and cattle;—here at pend wholly upon their stealings for a av- 

arc found rocks of secondary formation, broken, and exceedingly picturesque. On stated days each week, are brought all the . ^ soon become exceedingly adroit at 

such as red sandstone, red marl, limestone, the west end of the Island are some per- animals slaughtered in London. On the t j ie ’ buginee& Tb ey would inserUheir heads 

clay oolite, green sand and chalk. In pendicular spicula of chalk rocks separated first market day after my arrival I saw five between ^ wireg) some balf doiaea 

connection withered marl, are found large from the main land, called “ the needles.” thousand seven hundred and ten head of ^ tbem a dine and wdb un jted force 

strata of rock-salt, which is dug in Cheshire This land is highly cultivated, and yields beef cattle, and thirty-one thousand three 8tri ve to reach the -rowing corn, which as 

and WoT&stershire, for domestic purposes, the same products as England. It has two hundred and fifty sheep,'—all of fine quality. ow ta.ller leaned toward the fenc ‘ md 

Between Dorsetsliire and Yorkshire are enterprising villages or towns—viz., Cowes Large as this number was, nearly all of ithin dieir reac h. They never^broke 

found many remains of large extinct species and Newport, which are delightful summer them were sold before twelve o’clock in the ^ ^ ^ w i r es—but it was 1 con star - an.- 

of saurian reptiles. The oolitic limestone resorts. The Queen has .Jso one of her morning. The cattle were mostly oxen, of ^y ance to see tbem reaching after ever .' 

of Portland is extensively used in building, summer palaces here, called the “ Osborne the Durham, Hereford and Devon breeds, * , , b . * , 


of them at a time and with united force, 
strive to reach the growing corn, which as 
it grew taller, leaned toward the fence and 
came within their reach. They never broke 
any of the wires—but it was a constant an¬ 
noyance to see them reaching after every 
blade of corn or grass that gew along the 


The chalk exists everywhere south-east of House.” with a few Holderness and curly haired fence rfh eyen ^ ^ pW3J[)km 

a line commencing near Dorchester, and , The soil in the vicinity of Southampton, Welch varieties. Their value ranged from v j np(j within their reach Short p>.st 3 of 

passing through Welts, Berks, Norfolk, and is a rich sandy loam, and produces fine crops ^5 to $250 each. ., incb b;md iron were p i aced onca m 

so or. to Flamborough head, excepting in of grain. Here are some of the best farms The sheep were mainly Southdowns, f eetj and fastened to each wire by winding 

Sussex and Kent, and the bed of the river I have ever seen. They are perfectly clear Lincolnshires and half breeds,—very large ^ aP w j fe around tbem both This poet 
Thames, near London, where it has been from stumps and stones, and beautifully, as and fine, and sold for $6 to $25 each. j extended up to the fourth wire and 
carried away by denudation, and thus ex- well as durably fenced with thorn hedges, Many sheep dealers prefer the half breeds | n te nde d only to prevent howspresamg 
posing the Wealdean group and some ter- which are trimmed and trained with the to all others—they are large, and have fine between the wires The cows inserted their 

tiary clay beds. Vertical beds are often utmost uniformity and neatness. On these Iontr wool. The Southdowns, shown here, . , , . .. nww | . 

" . . .. J A . , ,,. , b , „ . , . heads above these snort posts, ana were not 

found m the granite of Cornwall; these larms are seen no waste land, no rubbish, were much smaller than any other variety. ^ re8tl . a j ned b them 

mines have been wrought since before the no indication of poverty or neglect; all is The English rather eclipse the Americans a At this ‘uncture I bethought me of \ 
Homan conquest Copper Is also exten- order, tlirift and beauty; even the thatched in raising animals,—but they do it at a great —h j n T a sidewalk Posts were placed 
sively found in this district in veins, in cottages of the tenantry, who do the work, expense, and whether it pays well or not is s ;vt v feet at the distance of six feet 


connection with tin ore, and sometimes lead, are comfortable and neat, and often orna- a question that can hardly be answered, f ro m the fence and on one side of mv lane 


zinc, and antimony. A large mine of cop- mented with flowers, vines and shrubs. even here. ^ strained a larg 

per ore in the Isle of Anglesea, has long Near Winchester, on the road from South- In ra y next letter 1 sha11 S Ive y ou 80me y ther side I twU 
been wrought, but is supposed to be now hampton to London, the chalk hills show account of the Smithtield Annual Fair and th These 

nearly exhausted. Iron is next to coal in themselves above the surface, so that at Cattle Show, which I had the good fortune , 


vines within their reach. Short posts of 
J inch band iron were placed once in five 
feet, and fastened to each wire by winding 
a small wire around them both. This poet 
only extended up to the fourth wire and 
was intended only to prevent hogs pressing 
between the wires. The cows inserted Shexr 


At this juncture I bethought me of a 
railing to a side walk. Posts were placed 
once in sixty feet, at the distance of six feet 


I strained a large wire, No. 5, and on the 
other side I twisted four wires of Na 12 
together. These wires were about three 


nearly exiuuisteu. iron is „c« to coal... themselves above the surface, so that at Latue ™x nau u ,e goou.orvnne fe = ^ ^ answered ^ 

.mportance, and » extensively diffused thro'- these points the soil is too thin to produce to attend last week. It was a splendid af- for a whae> the cow. began to 

out England, but is chiefly wrought in the anything worth cultivation; only the poorest f,ur ' ““ Pr ",7 Albert, and P „1 under them, and then I placed anoth- 

..laalwali_ \ - 1 __1 r *a _ _ _ . . rvinntr nlhDr nnhlDQ tinmro/1 (Jrnrom onH “ 7 * 


this, may yet nearly all be recovered and this kind of soil is oak, pine and poplar; dds and hope to sec something 

, j ,, . , . . . . . 1 /• 1 w • . about it soon in the Rural. j. e. b. 

made productive by the thorough system of with an underbrush of hazel, ferns, jumper Henrietta n y Feb m isti 


Yours, &c., Myron Adams. 

Ea»t Bloomfield, Feb. 19, 1H51. 



... - J -O ’ - J -I--- ,, , 1 n 111 J CniWl IU1UCX UlCUl. »uui a ljic*v.e,ui 

vicinity of coal beds, on account of its use crop of grass can be grown,-and this, per- ma ^ other n ° bleS ’ fi f red ^ er one foot below the first wire—and the 

in smelting the ore. The principal iron haps hardly sufficient to sustain one goose r "‘ . aw ‘ ly - J '' cu,e * or cow , own ed up beat and passed by. 

districts are Staffordshire, Worcestershire to eaoh m The so a here as seen at the ob,amin 8 ““f 1 Me “ It roav be said that this adds quite an 

and Yorkshire. In Staffordshire clay is edges of the clifls where they crumble away greet as I could wish. I have invitations to ; ^ „f a wire fence-and 

extensively used in pottery, bricks and tiles, is only from one to three inches in thickness spend some time on a model farm, and also P in re i that I had 

The great south-east division of England is and plowing, in most places, impracticable; an experiment at a farm a few miles eMmi(s to contend Had 

nearly level, with a soil in which clay or m yet the British small farmer will in from Ij0mlon - . 1 sl,,J1 ">y*M «f been such that I could have 

chalk prevails, according to the character of som e way, inconceivable to an American, opportunities m spring, if Providence will ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of earth „ Je6crlbeJ[ 

the substratum: a few sandy tracts arc dis- d i g from such a soil, a comfortable subsis- P< '-- ; n the second number of these letters, I 

persed oyer this division. In the mountain- tencc. Sweet Potatoes.— Mr. Moore: I saw lt wou J d have obviated the necessity 

ous districts the soil is such as results from Near London, in this direction, the chalk in No. 3, of the present volume, an article () f ^his extra expense, 
the disintegration of the rocks beneath;— disappears and the soil becomes sandy, and on “the sweet potato,” by a correspondent Here let me say to all those intending to 
in the north this has a mixture of peat. rather light and poor,—yet, by good tillage in Macedon, N. Y., proposing to inform try tboir band at a w | re fence, not to make 
Englandhasas a general rule afertilesoil, and constant rotation and manuring, good your readers of a successful method of rais- a fence for the first experiment It ia 
—about eight-ninths being arable and only crops of almost all kinds are produced.— ing and keeping this delicious esculent. I tefe} hoped t^ a t no farmer keeps bis own cat- 

one-ninth incapable of tillage,—but even Here, as in the United States, the timber of f °r one, should be glad to know more ol 8 ham set as these village cows we. 

xt- __ .a .... i ii i. . i • i • i <* •, • i i i this matter, and hone to see Komethimr 1 1 ° 
























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



EXPERIENCE IN UNDER -DRAINING. 

Mr. Moore So long as there are so 
many thousands of acres of wet, unpro¬ 
ductive land in our country, the subject of 
draining cannot receive too much attention. 
Though well understood by some, still there 
are many not aware of the advantages 
of underdraining, and who annually till lands 
for half or two-third crops that with a little 
expense might be made to produce abun¬ 
dantly. 

How frequently we see fields well situa¬ 
ted for draining, producing light crops on 
account of small invisible springs throwing 
up their water near the surface and leach¬ 
ing off through the soil; or their beauty 
marred by untillablc swales passing through 
them that might be drained, or a small riv¬ 
ulet winding through, with its border of 
grass and weeds, to the great annoyance of 
the farmer and hindrance of the straight 
culture so much to be admired. 

We have had some experience in drain¬ 
ing lands of the above description. Our 
first attempt was on a low swampy piece of 
ground, untillable except in a dry season. 
The first drain was made in the centre 




N. Y. State Agricultural Society. , In order to compete in this cla*., pedigreesmust 

_ ° be produced, showing the purity of blood .of the 

T _ nr T>T»vwi 7 nvrK animals exhibited. None others will be allowed 

Id ST Ox P to compete, and the Judges are required to reject 

i or the any horse with whieh there is not furnished a com- 

AMUAL CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, plete pedigree on side of dam and sire. 

to bk held Three years old Stallions and Mares .—Beat 

At Rochester, September 16,17,18, & 19, 1851. stallion 3 years old, $20; 2d do 10; 3d do You- 
_ att; 4th do, trans. .Best mare, 20; 2d do, 10; 3d 

CATTLE.—SHORT HORNS. do - Youatt : 4th do * tran *‘ 

Bulls .—Best bull over 3 years old, $25; 2d do. Two years old Stallions and Mares-Best stal- 
i 15; 3d do, 5. Best, 2 years old bull, $20; 2d do, hou 2 years old $ 15; 2d do Y oust ; 3d do. trans. 

10 3d do! 5. Best 1 year old bull, 15; 2d do, 10; Best mare, 15; 2d do, Youatt; 3d do, trans. 

3d'do 5 Best bull calf, 10; 2d do, trans and$3. One year old Coli3 .—Best stallion 1 year old, 
|' Cows .—Best cow over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, $}0; 2d do. Youatt; 3d do trans. Best mare 10; 

1 15- 3d do 5. Best 2 years old heifer, 20; 2d do, dddo » Vouatt ' 3d do, trans, 

IS; 3d do! 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 15; 2d do, MATCHED HORSES. 

10; 3d do, 5. Best heifer calf, 10; 2d do, transac- for the Carriage or Road .—Best pair matched 


rhv _ 1 J-.® 


/■* 


TO BE HELD 

At Rochester, September 16,17,18, & 19, 1851. 

CATTLE.—SHORT HORNS. 

Ilulls .—Best bull over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, 
15; 3d do, 5. Best 2 years old bull, $20; 2d do, 

10; 3d do, 5. Best 1 year old bull, 15; 2d do, 10; 

3d do, 5. Best bull calf, 10; 2d do, trans and $3. 

Cows .—Best cow over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, 
15; 3d do, 5. Best 2 years'oid heifer, 20; 2d do, 

10; 3d do, 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 15; 2d do, 

10; 3d do, 5. Best heifer calf, 10; 2d do, trausac- 


mmlm 


tions and 3. Best 3 cows and 3 heifers, the heifera horses, dip. and $15: 2d do, 10; 3d do, Youatt. 
_I-- o_*• „„„ La auxnpfl hv px hihifnr. 25. . r, * T 


under 3 years of age, to be owned by exhibitor, 2 j. 

DEVONS. 


For Draught or Farm .—Best pair, dip. and 
$15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, Youatt. Best 10 pair of 


Bulls .—Best bull over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, farm horses, from any one county, to be owned by 
15- 3d do, 5. Best 2 years old bull, 20; 2d do, 10; exhibitors, and in use on the farm 25. (No team 
3d do 5 ' Best 1 year old bull, 15; 2d do, 10; 3d competing singly can compete in this class.) 

I do, 5.’' Best bull calf, 10; 2d do, trans. and 3. GELDINGS. 

Cows .—Best cow over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, Horses .—Best Gelding, dip. and $10; 2d do, 8; 
15; 3d do, 5. Best 2 years old heifer, 20; 2d do, 3d d0j 6; 4lh do, Youatt. 

10; 3d do, 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 15; 2d do, Mares .—Best mare, dip. and $10;, 2d do, 8; 3d 
10; 3d do, 5. Best heifer calf, 10; 2:1 do, trans. do> g . 4th do< Youatt 
and 3. Best 3 cows and 3 heifers, as above, ^o. FOREIGN HORSES 

HEREFORDS. 


MORGAN HORSE “GENERAL GIFFORD.” .. . 

first attempt was on a low swampy p.ece of ^ rK0 „„ T c . w . Loo,, fencx Covsrv. l»x„ Y,«. h&fsof SHEEP-Lo.o W™ 

ground, untillable except in a dry season. _ —-- Best 1 year old heifer. 15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5.— Best buck over 2 years, $10; 2d do, 3: 3d do. 

The first drain was made m the centre Abovk wc gi ve a portrait of the justly on a trot. In style and action he is proud ^^3 heifels,’as above, 25.' 5. Best pen 5 ewes, over 2 years,10: 2d do, 8; 

whore the water generally Kittled and ran cclcbratcd Morgan hors6 .. Gm „„l Qif- and commanding, and always excites the AYRSHIRES. IhlpCd B°»t pTn’5 

off on the surface. The field was summer- ^ „ ownc( j b q \V. Ingkrsoll, Esq., admiration of strangers. He is very popu- Best bull over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, lo; 3d 2d do> 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd, 

fallowed and sowed to wheat Along the q{ ^ Seneca - county> N. Y., who pur- lar where owned, and was awarded the £>. Wooled.-Best buck o^SjearsJlO; 

dram and about a rod on each side there chaged him of Geo. A. Mason of Syracuse, first premium at the Seneca Co. Agncultu- Best bull calf, 10; 2d do trans. and 3. Best cow “ d ^ 8; 3 ’ d do> 5 Best pen 3 5 ewcs> over 2 

was a heavy growth of bright straw, well m arc asgured by those who are compe- ral Fair in September last. ^oldTeiX 20; 2d do’, lo! 3d do! 5. Best 1 Y ears - l0; 2d do ’ 8 / 8d do ’ J; ?. en J ewes 2 

filled with good, plump wheat, barther tent j u dg e s in the premises, that the figure From what we have seen and heard of ye ar old heifer, J 5; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. Best ^buc^lambs, ^8; 2d do, 3and Morrell’s Shepherd! 
back on each side the wheat was thin, bad- ,/ [VCS a correc t representation of the orig- “ Gen. Gifford” we are inclined to believe a ® d e 3 he'fer^as^bove^S 8 ' ^ ~° W best pen 5 ewe lambs, 8; 2d do, 3 and Morrell’s 

ly rusted and shrunken. The cause was f nal _ the most 80 , at least, of several draw- that he is unsurpassed by any Morgan stal- ^1^3*AND CROSS BETWEEN NA- ^^clasa includes South Downs, Norfolk, 

quite obvious. The water from the higher j wb j c h have been taken. From the lion in the country. Emerson the essayist T1VES AND IMPROVED CATTLE. Dorset, Native, &c. 

ground was leaching through the soil near samc sourcc wc derive the particulars given and lecturer, has'written a book entitled co^.vej-3 ‘ft M Tho , heep mu »,® E .hJrnd!;i„g,h.„,»n 

the surface until it came near the ditch, be j QW “Representative Men.”—Had his theme do> 3 . Best l year old heifer, 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, the aample of fleece exhibited. “ ’ 

when it sunk into it and ran off. The wa- r n. I _„ riRn was ff0 t bv the noted been horses, it is not improbable that the 0. Best heifer calf, 3; 2d do, trans. Best buck over 2 years, $10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. 

f , , . GEN. GIFFORD was gub * . . r . , . Working Oxen— Over 4 years old .—Best team Best buck 2 years or under, 10: 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. 

ter near the surface caused the wheat to horge Gifford Morgan, out of a pure Morgan subject of this notice would have been giv- of 2 q yoke f rom any county, $50; 2d do, 30. Best gest pen 5 ewes, over 2 years, 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 

heave out by the frost in the spring, and to , selected bv the publishers en as the best representative of the Morgan team from any town, not less than 10 yoke, 25; 5 Best pen 5 ewes, 3 years or under, 10; 2d do, 

• xt- mu a mare, ana was seiecieu uy I g f t » 2d do, 20; 3d do, 10. Beet yoke of oxen, 20; 2d 8 . 3d d0f 5. Best pen 5 buck lambs, 8; 2d do, 

rust in the summer. I he remedy was a ^ ^ n(jw c( ji tlon 0 f “Youatt on the race. Be that as it may, Gen. rifford do> 15 . 3 d do, 5. 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 

drain on the margins of the low land which „ „ x b bcgt livinrr specimen of the is a superior specimen of a very popular No yoke of cattle competing in teams can com- g. 2d do, 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best sam- 

cutoff tbe water from the higher ground Morgan race of home* Heinof breed, whose clock is in demand throughout P'- T ».«l. »t l^nW »l,.r n»d. 

preventing its leaching through the soiL a dar k chestnut color, fifteen hands high, the country. And we congratulate the county or town teams The sheep must be shorn during the season, and 


lir " J ‘ , - r . n 1 Best blood stallion, over 4 j'eare old, dip. and 

Best bull over 3 years old, ^ ^ $10; best brood mare, do, do. 10; best stallion, 

do, 5. Best 2 years old bull, 20; ~d do, , . i lorse 0 f a ll work, do. do. 10; best brood mare, do. 
do, 5. Best 1 year old bull, 15; 2d do, 10; oddo, do _ j^q. 8est stallion, draught, do. do. 10; best 
5. Best bull calf, 10; 2d do, trans. and 3. Best brood mare> do do> l0 . 
cow over 3 years old 25; 2d do, 15; 3d do, 5. SHEEP—Lomg Wooled. 

Best 2 years old heifer, 20; 2 d do, 10, 3d do, 5. , „ _ 0 , . 2 „ , , 

Best 1 year old heifer. 15; 2 d do, 10; 3d do 5.- Best buck over 2 years, $10; 2d do, 3: 3d do. 
Best heifer calf. 10 ; 2d do, trans. and 3. Best 3 5. Best do, 2 years or under, 10; 2d do, 8 ; 3d do, 

. a ohnvp 5. Eefit pen 5 ewes, over 2 years, 10; 2d do, 8 ; 

cows a i I'vDamRts 3d do, 5. Best pen 5 buck lambs, 8 ; 2d do, 3 and 

AiK. * Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 8 ; 

Best bull over 3 years old, $25; 2 d do, lo; 3d 2d d0( 3 an d Morrell’s Shepherd. 

do, 5. Best 2 years old bull, 20; 2d do, 10; 3d do. Middle Wooled _Best buck over2 vears Hkl 0- 

5. Best 1 year old bull, 15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, o. 2d ^ g _ 3d ^ Beg[ buck 2 year8 or u nder ’ 

Best bull calf, 10 ; 2 d do trans. and 3 Beg cow 1() . 2d do> g. 3d do> 5 . Best 

pen 5 ewes, over 2 

IS; fit. S;MSI: Ei >«»™- io -**>•*>%*>• *• s 

jears oia neiier, ~o, u , . • „ years or under, 10; 2d do, 8 : 3d do, 5. Best pen 

year old heifer, 15; 2d do, 10, 3d do t>. Lest g buck lambg) g . 2dd0i 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd, 

heifer calf, 10; 2d do, trans. and 3. Best 3 cows ^ peQ 5 ewe lambSf g. o d d0t 3 and Morrell’s 


preventing its leaching through the soiL a dark cbestnu t color, fifteen hands high,! the country. And we congratulate the county or town teams. 

We have also drained land made so wet &nd wc j gbs 1(1 oO lbs.—with capital shoul- farmersof Seneca, (among whom are many Sjeers—3 
and miry by springs, as to be almost im- dcrs _ bne forehead, remarkably neat head, “ representative men” in the cause of pro- ‘ 

passable for cattle, especially in wet seasons. well ' set on _ s h 0 rt back and powerful loins gress and improvement,) on so valuable an . J e ® medap"^^’^ 
This was done by running a drain from a _ arms l onga nd very muscular—legs clean accession to their former facilities for the years'oil 


Steer *-3 y e “ r \ oW -— Best y°J? sample of fleece exhibited, 

county, $20. Beet single yoke, 10, 2d do, 8 , 3d ^ buck oyer 2 yoar8> ^ l0 . 2d do, 8 ; 3d do, 5. 


To boys under 16, training yoke of steen, best, 
silver medal; 2d do, trans. and $3. 


Best buck 2 years or under, 10; 2d do, 8 ; 3d do,5. 
Best pen 5 ewes, over 2 years, 10; 2d do, 8 ; 3d do 
5 . Best pen 5 ewes, 2 years or under, 10; 2d do. 


Steers —2 years old .—Eest 10 yoke from any g. 3d do> Best pen 5 buck lambs, 8 : 2d do, 3 


main ditch below, up around, and along ^ wbcn f oa le d> and short from the knee to improvement of that noble and useful ani- county, $15. Best single yoke, 10; 2d do, 8 ; 3d and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 
above, or rather through the upper margin ^ ^ He is remarkable for his mus- ma], the Horse. XTy."^ >6. of steers, best. “.fw»l,“« Kin Ki'S 

of the springs. Ibis very samc slough C yj a j. d evelopment and compactness, an ex- The portrait, wc may add, was engraved silver medal; 2d do, trans. and $3. Samples of each fleece prepared for exhibition, 

hole after draining, was our most produc- ,• od WH lker. and a very fine for the Rural New-Yorker by Messrs. Steers— l year oW.—Best 10 yoke from any mU8t ^ deposited with the Secretary of the Soci- 

r traordmary gooa wamer, ium y ...... J , . county, $15. Best single yoke, 8 ; 2d do, 5; 3d e ty, to be preserved in the Agricultural Museum, 

tive land in tho dry summer ol 1849. traveler in his faster pace. In the harness Miller & Mix, of this city, from a drawing do> trans. and 3. in Merino, Saxon and Cross Breed classes of 

Without any extra tillage or manure it or under the saddl e he k perfectly kind, recently taken by Mr J. H. Wvcxovr, a ^T, b»y.und,r 16, .heep. SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

yielded about seventy bushels shelled com ^ p er f ormed a m il e in three minutes meritorious artist, of LodL mlch Cov}S _Best milch cow, $20. The cow Best B h e pherd’s dog, $5; 2d do, Morrell’s Shcp- 


To boys under 16, training yoke of steers, best, 
silver medal; 2d do, trans. and $3. 

Milch Cows .—Best milch cow, $20. The cow 


sheep. 

SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

Best shepherd’s dog, $5; 2d do, Morrell’s Shop¬ 


per acre. 

We make our drains two and a half to three 0N braining .-(No. 2.) manure, than my upland does withadress- d ° g ’ ° tnerW ‘ Se ““ Pr0m ' Um 

feet deep Unless there is a great deal of - *. . , ing of forty loads per acre, once in four f r0 m 10th to 20th of August. CROSS BREED SHEEP. 

water to run in them we make them as nar- U my J- I t ^ " • £%£££?*« ** ^ “ 

row as we can work in them conveniently, not so wet but tl —- Now, friend I armer, I have stated The quantity of milk in weight, and also of butter gest buck over 2 years, $10; 2d do. 8; 3d do, 5 

say eighteen inches on top and fifteen at -other case. Does it not look reasonable 

the bottom. Fill the dram With common swales OI a Similar a u that draining the wet portions of your fields the statement to be verified by the affidavit of the 3d do 5 Best pen 5 ewes, 2 years or under, 10 

field stone (ours are the round hard-heads) ing only in there being more water upon ^ sufficient to pay 21 competitor and one other person conversant with 2d do ; 8; 3d do> 5 . Best pen 5 buck Iambs 8 ; 2i 

ueiu siuue oi / _wninfrv. there J . . r _ r J the lacts. o Mon-e l’s Shenherd. Best uen 5 ew« 


ON DRAINING.-(No. 2.) 


— to be kept on grass only during the experiment, | ierd . Evidence to be furnished of the thorough 
and for 15 days previous to each period of trial.— training of the dog, otherwise no premium can be 
The time of trial from 10th to 20th of June, and awarded . 

)ur from 10 th to 20th of August. CROSS BREED SHEEP. 

Statement to be furnished, containing 1st. 1 he sheep to be shorn during the season, and sam- 


Held biuae IUUIO (UO tau iuuuu f ^ n . i 11 

by laying a tier of small stone on each them. In many parts of the country there 

side and covering with' the larger, so as to is scarcely a field o ten, teen or^wen y 
leave a trench or channel for the water to acres but has one or more upon it, some 
run, and fill in with small or broken stone of them, perhaps, mu c y sma s 

to within fifteen or eighteen inches of the that keep the land too odd -d wet n the 
top of the ground. The narrower the drain 


per cent on the outlay. Alvin Wilcox. 

West Bloomfield, N. Y. Feb. ‘St, 1851. 

PROFIT OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


ade to be exhibited with tne cow, at me r air, an ^ n ^ ewes> over 2 years, 10 ; 2 d do, 8 ; 

e statement to be verified by the affidavit o‘ the ^ d , ^ n ^ ewes, 2 years or under, 10 ; 

mpetitor and one other person conversant with 2d d( ^ g. 3d d()> § Bostpen 5 buck Iambs, 8 ; 2d 
— e tacls - a „ do, 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe 

FAT CATILE Stall Led. lambs, 8 ; 2d do', 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. 

sM :\ r Id t : lo! foreignsheef-u™.a■»«. 

3d do, 6 . Best fat cow over 4, 15; 2d do, 10; 3d Iwng Wooled.—Vest buck, Morrell’s Shepherd 


do, 6 .' Best pair fat steers, 4 years old or under, and $10; best pen 5 ewes, do 10. 

15*; 2d do, 12; 3d do, 8 . Best single steer, 4 or Middle Wooled .—Best buck, Morrell’s Shop- 


■n "VT "\T ~\T J- O , A U UO, vava, v. —- T - - jU7U-Utc rr i/vvuw. 

Lditors JNew-Yorker. Your corres- under 10; 2d do, 6; 3d do, 3. Best single heifer, herd and $10; best pen 5ewes, do 10. 

. v v ^ .’I v « • v I 4 1A C\ J J. n. ')J J- o ^ . ..._ 


pondent J. J. Conet,' has succeeded in ob- 4 or under, spaved or not, 10, 2 d do, 6; 3d do, 3. 


the less stone and labor to make it. When tilling the held, to plow taining a large average clip from his sheep. fidf.Th 

And now in locating drains where there part is labor .ost. i0 I ’ - Let us see how profitable his sheep would 3d do, 8 . Best single ox over 4, 10; 2d do, 6 ; 3d 

is no water on the surface, all that is ncces- plow and ‘“ vcs ‘ "”r be * k «P* on S°° d , whe f S ° U ' f? "T * Be’.f'p.iflltZrJTot u'ln 12°' Sd do. 8°’ltd 


sarv, is to observe after a wet spell where even that to gather the crop of grass or 
t hJ ground remains wet the longest, and if hay, costs as much as U. worth. ^Andfre- 
the e-round is sloping, make the dram on qucntly it is . ., 1 

tho upper margin' of ^the wet place. It is down, or given to some poor ne.gl.bor to 
sometimes necessary to have a series of par- gather hay from, to wmter his only cow. 
allel drains, one below another, to drain a Now 1 would ask the farmer, how many 
i tx __mJo ditch will it take—how much will 


DC u Kepb uii yuuu wu, «utx huh ct . r fot steerg> 4 Qr underj 12 . o d d0i g. 3d 

good market, premising that each hundred d0j 5. B es t single steer, 4 or under, 8 ; 2d do, 3; 
sheep require fifteen tons of hay, in addi- 3d d °; tra ; n f * keif ’ er » 4 or Ullder » 8 P a Y ed Hr 

k 1 / not, 8 ; 2d do, 3; 3d do, trans. 

tion to the roots and meal to winter them, Applicants lor premiums on fat cattle, must fur- 


MERINOS AND SAXONS. 

Merinos .—Best buck, Morrell’s Shepherd and 
$10; best pen 5 ewes do 10. 

Saxons .—Best buck, Morrell’s Shepherd and 
$10; best pen 5 ewes, do. 10. 

SWINE. 

Best boar, over 2 years old, $10; 2d do, 5. Best 
boar 1 year old, 10; 2d do, 5. Best boar 6 months 


which Ls not too much ; for such fleeces can- lds!l particular statements of the manner oj Jeed- 
, . , „ ,. mg. and kind, quantity and cost oj jooa, and alt 

_ L L „ .O’ * . .1 C ..11 ___I 


allel drains, one below another, to drain a ^ow 1 would asK tne 
sloping piece of ground. It can easily be rods of ditch will it take- 
observed or. plowed grouud, even at a die- it coot t. drain that land, and how many 
tance, where drains are most needed, by acres will be reclaimed, estimating a strip 
the darker color of the wet soil. forty feet wide to each dram After it 

We sometimes stake out our drains in drained, if it is sown to wheat, it will stand 


not be obtained without high feeding. 

One hundred Sheep, Dr. 

To 1 bushel of roots and grain per day for 

23 weeks, at 23£ cents per bushel,.$37,03 


Applicants lor premiums on fat cattle, must fur- aud under 1 year, 8 ; 2d do, 3. Best breeding sow 
ish particular statements of the manner of feed- over 2 years old, 10; 2d do, 5. Best breeding sow 
•ig, and kind, quantity and cost of food, and all 1 yea r old, 10; 2d do, 5. Best sow 6 months and 


ing, and kind, quantity and cost of food, and all 1 yea r old, 10; 2d do, 5. Best sow 6 months and 
the expenses connected with the fattening, and lul der 1 year, 8 ; 2d do, 3. Best lot pigs, not iess 
those offered as grass fed, must have with them than 5, under 10 months, 10 do, 5. 


the affidavit of the breeder, that they have been 
fed on grass and hay alone, since one year old. 


15 tons of hay, $8 per ton.. 120,*00 otherwise they will be excluded 


pasturing 29 weeks, at 2 cents per head 


POULTRY. 

Best lot Dorkings, not less than 3, 1 cock aud 2 
hens, $3; Polands, do, 3; Malay or Chittagong, 

, .. ,, . J. O. _.A .1. O. r T...I-.,..4 


week. 58,00 single premiums. 


Animals exhibited in pairs can not compete for de> 3; Bantams do, 3; Game do, 3: Turkeys not 


interest for 1 year at $1,50 each,.... 10,501 tAl atliGt.r. 

salt, say $1,.. 1,00 I.ung wooled—Over 2 years. —Best: 

washing, shearing and doing up wool, 6,00 ^ 5 . 2d do> 3; 3d do , Morrell’s Shepherd 


FAT SHEEP. 


n g 111 '/ UAliAVKJ ^ ” - , , , 1 

the fell and draw tl.e stone in the winter the winter well, or >t may be sown to oats 
from our large piles about the fields. This or barley. But there .s danger of these 
”11 ..Jwork for the snrinu. *maU *■*“« S reat a 


less than 3, 3; Muscovy ducks do, 3; small ducks 
do, 3; Guinea hons, not less than 6 , 3; best pair 


Long wooled—Over 2 years.—Best fat sheep, large geese, 3; do wild geese, 3; do wild turkeys, 
LG- QH do. 3: 3d do. Morrell’s Shepherd. 3; best exhibition of pigeons, Best lot of poul- 


from our large piles about tbe fields, 
forwards the work for tbe spring. 

Yours, &c., 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. Feb. 10, 1851. 


HOOF-AIL IN CATTLE. 


straw, that they will lodge too early to fill By *4166,40 3i f/”’, 

well. But plant the field to corn, and it .. 53 per cent, of lambs, (see Muld lr. w 9 ° l T d „ 3 . 

, 4 A fu.oUin tilled for vears will his statement,). 53,00-219,40 sheep, $5, 2d do, 3, 

the part that has been tilled xor years, __Statements requin 

produce forty bushels per acre, you may Loss, or balance against the sheep,.$13,13 ing, as for fat cattle. 

* ... , • t x __:n ’a14 . ... EORF.I 


’ try owned by exhibitor, (statement to be furnished 

— Long wooled —2 years or under .—Best fat sheep ‘ in 

#232.53 $5; 2d - do , 3; 3d do! Morrell’s Shepherd. aud verified,) 10 

, , „ 0 . n„Af o( „u.„ Best plow with newly invented principles or ar- 

M r ~ n»« r shenherd ° rangoments, not heretofore known, which on trial 

$5; 2d do, 3; 3d do, Morrell’s Shepherd J to the farmer , g 15i 


Middle wooled —2 years or under .—Best fat 
sheep, $5; 2d do, 3; 3d do, Morrell’s Shepherd. 
Statements required as to the manner of feed- 


vndar —Best fat I ,roves beneficial to the farmer, $15. 


To cure this complaint-, wash the hoof safely calculate the reclaimed part will yield I have credited the lambs at one third Best ShortHom bull, 2 years or over, diploma $10; 2 d do, 5; 3d do, trans. . 

clean with warm soap suds, very particular- at tbe ra t e of sixty bushels, if the wire j ess tban the flock was valued, but have and $15; best heifer or cow, do. do. 15. Best out ! ^ f e t b 0 0 ‘ ! y on ' 1 ? i [i’ namo g of piowniTn^nust°bo 
ly between the claws; then apply linseed worm does not destroy it. They are fre- cbar ged interest on the flock at $1,50 each, Best'iferj/brdbull, do! do! lstbesrheifer or givenas wdUs thekindof plo^sed, at ffietmm 
oil and sulphur, mixed in about equal parts. q Uen tly numerous in land that has lain long one 0 f them cost $40, and ten others cow, do. do. 15. Best Ayrshire bull, do. do. 15; width^^inchesj'ap furrow!' 

The animal should be kept in the stable i n grasS( but may be destroyed in a meas- at p r i ces no t named though probably high. bcst heifer yoRSES°—F orall Work. FARM IMPLEMENTS No. 1. 

with a plenty of dry, dean litter. By ap- ur0> b y deep plowing late in the season. Nothing is charged for care and feeding, or Stallions .—Best stallion over 4 years old, $25; Best farm wagon, $5; harrow, 3; com cultivu- 


PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium, $10; 2d do, 8 ; 3d ’o, 5; 4’Ji do, 
transactions. 

Boys under 18 years of age .—First premium. 


I have credited the lambs at one third Best Short Horn bull> 2 years or over, diploma $10; 2d do, 5; 3d do, trans. 


The competition for plowing open to competitor* 
out of the State. The name of plowman must bo 


do 15- of ®n* r y- Rules to be observed—depth of furrow 


oil and sulphur, mixed m auuut equui go. w. q Uen tly numerous m utnki x^. fa w£ien one or uiem cost ana ten ouiers cow, ao. uo. iu. ^ ? inch ' g width l0 inches, lap furrow. 

The animal should be kept in the stable i n grasS( but may be destroyed in a meas- at p r j ces not namc d though probably high. bcst heifer yoRSES°—F orall Work. FARM IMPLEMENTS No. 1. 

with a plenty of dry, dean litter. By ap- ur0> by deep plowing late in the season. Nothing is charged for care and feeding, or Stallions .—Best stallion over 4 years old, $25; Best farm wagon, $5; harrow, 3; corn cultiva- 

plying the mixture once in two days, (the Abo ut ten years ago I drained some wet ]oss b casua lty or otherwise, or for pastur- 2d do, 15; 3d do, 5; 4th do, Youatt. tor, 3; fanning mill, 5; corn so. d * c U ;u-r. S: ^ 

foot always being well washed previously) the bin ^ that had been cleared about forty Hge of lambs. No animal keeps the farm in / wYth°fc^l.l ^a^her foot!) ^sf^d^do 8 , 1 lS^Sd dot™; 5 ; Clover machine, 5; flax and* hemp grosser, 5; 
animal will generally be well in one week— years—the soil had never been turned with so gooc j condition for producing grain as 4th do, Youatt. ^ horse cart neraruse^SjhOcM^s' 116 ^ 

and I have known quite bad cases cured a p l 0W) and produced a mixture of swamp sbee p. How much should be credited for mid roSer combined, 5 . 

■within forty-eight hours, with only one ap- gras3> re d-top and yellow daisies. Since tb j s j leave each of your readers to decide, mare,’ (with foa'l’a't’herfoot,) 25; 2d do, 15; 3d do, FARM IMPLEMENTS No. 2. 

plication. s. p. a draining, the piece has been in corn three 0 non<iagaCo.,Fcb.i7,i85i.. farmer. 5; 4th do, Youatt. Best plow harness, $2; wagon harness)for fam, 

pueaudu._ _ _ „ 1 • x„ b . _ Thnmutrh brad _Best stallion, over 4 year old, 2; carriage harness, 3; saddle and harne/fs for gen- 

, . r ohniild seasons, and the crops have a\eiaged sixtj «25- 2 ddo 15- 3 d do 5- 4th do, Youatt. Best oral purposes, 2; dozen axes, 2; churn, 12; cheese 

A promise and its performance, should, j And 1 consider it my Several communications for this depart- ’ d 2 ^ ’ (^ith foal’at’her foot,) 25; 2 d do, 15; press, 2 Six milk pans, 2; potato washerl 2 ; gram 

S ?S bes^griun^land—producing witito« »o»t in type, and will be given soon. K. 5 , Tonatt. ««“ 


•es ana roais .— jjbsi uiuuu maic, ouia,., ^— --- -- ’ _ 

ler foot,) $25; 2d do, 15; 3d do, 5; 5; clover machine, 5; flax ana hemp (rosier, L 

horse cart for farm, 3; ox cart, 3; horse rake, 3; 
Best stallion, over 4 years old, $25; yoke, 2; roller for general use, 5; clou crusher 
do 5‘ 4th do, Youatt. Best brood and ro ^ er combined, 

S’at her foot) 25; 2d do, 15; 3d do, FARM IMPLEMENTS No. 2j. 

uatt. Best plow harness, $2; wagon harnesslforfarm, 

red .—Best stallion, over 4 year old, 2; carriage harness, 3; saddle and harness for gen- 
i- 3 d do, 5; 4th do, Youatt. Best eral purposes, 2; dozen axes, 2; churn, 12 ; cheese 
with foal at her foot,) 25; 2d do, 15; press, 2 ;Vix milk pans, 2; potato washerl 2 ; gram 
do Youatt. cradle, 2; six hand rakes, 2; 6 hay forks, .2; 6 grass 


2d do, 15; 3d do, 5; 4th do, Youatt. Best brood aua r0 
mare, (with foal at her foot,) 25; 2d do, 15; Jd do, 1* A KM 

5; 4tli do, Youatt. Best plow hari 

Thorough bred .—Best stallion, over 4 year old, 2; carriage harm 
$25; 2d do, 15; 3 d do, 5; 4th do, Youatt. Best eral purposes, 2; 
brood mare, (with foal at her foot,) 25; 2d do, 15; press, 2;^ix mill 
3d do, 5; 4th do, Youatt. cradle, 2; six nar 
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scythes, 2; C cradle scythes, 2; G manure forks, 2; 
hay rigging, 2; best lot grain measures, 2; do doz. 
wire brooms, 3; 2d do, 2; best doz. shaker, or twine 
tied brooms, 3; 2d do, 2. Sample of each kind of 
brooms to which premiums are awarded to be de¬ 
posited in museum. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS No. 3. 

Best horse power for general purposes on the 
sweep or lever principle, $5 and dip; horse power 
on railroad or endless chain principle, do.; iron 
horse power, do.; thrasher, tc be used with horse 
or steam power, do. 

Best seed planter, for hand or horse power, for 
hills or drills, $3 and dip.; wheat drill, not less 
than ti drills, dip.; grain drill, with apparatus for 
depositing manure, dip; cultivator and drill com- 
bined,dip; broad cast sower, dtp; wheat culitvator 
dip; portable sawmill, for wood, fences, and for 
farm use, dip; corn shelter, horse power, dip; corn 
eheller, hand power, dip; vegetable cutter, dip; best 
and numerous collection of agricultural implements 
20 and dip; best and most numerous collection of 
agricultural implements, manufactured in the 
State of New York, by or under the supervision of 
the exhibitor, materials, workmanship, utility, du¬ 
rability and prices to be considered in both cases, 
$20 and dip. 

In theso last cases, a catalogue of the imple¬ 
ments, and the price of each, must bo given, and 
certificate as to (lie manufacture. 

P. S.—Persons presenting agricultural imple¬ 
ments or articles of mechanical ingenuity and util¬ 
ity, are requested to furnish the Secretary with a 
particular description of the article, the price, and 
place where it can be had—as it is intended to 
publish a descriptive list of the articles exhibited 
at the Show, for the benefit of manufacturers and 
purchasers. 

MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, No. 4. 

For the most valuable machine or implement 
for the farmer, either newly invented, or an im¬ 
provement on any one in use, silver medal. 

Steam Engine for Farm purposes .—Best steam 
engine for agricultural purposes on the farm—be¬ 
ing movable— which, from its utility in saving 
labor and expense, simplicity and cheapness of 
construction, or other circumstances, shall be 
deemed worthy of public notice. The report must 
be accompanied by drawings and descriptions of 
the machine and by a model—the model or ma¬ 
chine to bo deposited in Society’s Museum, silver 
medal and $25; 2d do, 20. 

Silver medals will also be awarded for articles 
of mechanical ingeuuity, and machinery deemed 
useful. 

DAIRY. 

Butter. —Best lot (quality os well as quantity 
considered) made from 5 cows in 30 consecutive 
days, 25 lbs. of the butter to be exhibited, $25; 2d 
do, 15; 3d do, 10. 

Compliance with the following rules will be 
strictly required of those who compete for these 
premiums, viz:—The cows to be fed on pasture, 
green corn stalk fodder, or grass cut for the purpose 
only. No grain, roots or slops of any description to 
be fed during the trial. The cows to be owned by 
the competitors previous to the first day of Febru¬ 
ary, 1851. The milk to be drawn from the cows 
on some day during the trial to bo accurately weigh¬ 
ed and measured, and the result stated. A sample 
of at least 25 pounds of the butter so made to be 
exhibited at the Show for the inspection of the ex¬ 
amining committee. The particular breed of cows 
to be stated, if known, and the method of making 
and preserving Iho butter, A certificate signed by 
the owners of the cows and at least one other per¬ 
son who assisted in milking and making the butter, 
detailing the above particulars will be required. 

lyCt the above regulations be observed, and an 
opinion approximating to accuracy may be formed 
by the public, which of the several breeds of cows 
are the best for dairy purposes; and from those that 
pro ve the Lest, further improvements may bo made. 

Best 25 lbs. of butter, made in June, $10; 2d do, 
5; 3d do, Trans. Beet 50 lbs. made at any time, 
$15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5; 4th do, Trans. Best £ 
doz. butter firkins, $2; beet .j doz. butter tubs, 2. 

The claimants for premiums must state in writing 
when tlie butter was made; the number of oows 
kept on the farm; the mode of keeping; the treat¬ 
ment of the cream and milk before churning, win¬ 
ter and summer; the method of freeing the butter 
from the milk; the quantity and kind of salt used; 
whether saltpetre or any other substance has been 
employed; also whether in the use of any variety 
of salt, injurious results have occurred, if so, state 
variety and where manufactured. 

The butter offered for premiums must be present¬ 
ed in butter tubs, jars or firkins. 

G-irls under 21 years of age .—Best lot of butter, 
not less than 10 lbs., made utany time, .Silver >lilk 
Cup; 2d do, Fair Butter Knives; 3d do, Sett Tea 
Spoons. 

A statement of the manner of making the butter 
must accompany each sample. 

CHEESE— One ylak Old and Ovkk. 

Best 100 lbs. cheese, $20, 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5; 
4th do, Trans. 

Less than one year old. —Best 100 lbs., $15; 2d do, 
10; 3d do, 5; 4th do, Trans. Best i dozen Cheese 
Boxes, $i; best G Dairies (not less than 3 cheese 
from each) from any county, 30; best 3 Dairies (not 
loss than 3 cheese from each) from any town, 15. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums of¬ 
fered, must state in writing the time it was made; 
the number of cows kept; whether the cheese was 
made from one, or two, or more milkings; whether 
any addition is made of cream; the quantity of ren¬ 
net used, and the mode of preparing it; the mode 
of pressure; and the treatment of cheese ufterwards, 
and the kind of salt used. 

SUGAR. 

Best 25 lbs. maple sugar, $10; 2d do, 5; 3d do, 3; 
4th do, 'l’rans. 

'The process of manufacturing and clarifying, 
must accompany the samples offered. 

HONEY. 

Best 20 lbs., $5; 2d do, 3; 3d do, 2. 

GRAIN AND SEEDS. 

Best sample Winter Wheat, not less than 1 buL, 
$5; 2d do, do, 3. Best sample of Spring Wheat, 1 
bbl., 5; 2d do, do, 3. Best sample of Rye, 1 bbl., 
5; 2d do, 3. Best sample of Oats, 1 bbl., 5; 2d do. 
3. Best sample of Barley, 1 bbl., 5; 2d do, 3. Best 
sample Indian Corn, 1 bbl., 5; 2d do, 3, Best Ham- 
pie Buckwheat, 1 bushel, 3; 2d do, 2. Best sample 
Flax .Seed, 1 bushel, 3; 2d do, 2. Best sample Hops 
not less than 25 lbs., 5; 2d do, 3. Best sample 
Timothy seed, 1 bushel, 3; 2d do, 2. Best sample 
of newly introduced Grain, valuable to the farmer, 
not less than 1 bbl., 3. 

(Samples of Grain and Seed in all cases to be 
deposited in the Museum of the Society.) 

Sample of crops cultivated and raised on any one 
farm, tastefully arranged and exhibited on a v. agon 
or cart, $10; 2d do, 5; 3d do, Sm. Sil. Med. 

The exhibitors to present a certificate to the com¬ 
mittee that all were raised on the exhib/cor’e own 
farm. 

VEGETABLES. 

12 best stalks of Celery, $3; G best heads of 
Cauliflower, 3; G best heads of Brocoi , 3; 12 best 
white table Turnips, 3; 12 beet Carr y,, 3, 12 best 
Beets; 3; 12 best Parsnips, 3; 12 beat Onions, 3; 6 
best heads of Cabbage, 3; 12 best Tomatoes, 3; 2 
heat Purple Egg Plants, 3; 12 host Sweet Potatoes, 
3; best half peck of Lima Beane, T ,ost half pe< k 
of W'indsor Beans, 3; best hu id* <!• juble Parsley, 
3; 3 best Squashes, 3; largest Pumpkin, 3; 12 Lest 
ears of Seed Corn, 3; best naif peek table Potatoes, 
3; 2d do. 2; best and greatest vane! y of Vegetables 


raised by exhibitor, 5; 2d best do, 3; best new and 
valuable variety of vegetables with evidence of its 
superiority. 3. 

Discretionary premiums will he awarded on choice 
garden products not above enumerated. 

FLOUR, INDIAN MEAL, STARCH AND 
FARINA. 

Best l-arrel Flour, S. Sil. Medal, 2d do, Trans.— 
Best barrel Indian Meal, prepared for warm cli¬ 
mates, S. Sil. .Medal; 2d do, Trans.; best sample 
Starch from Corn, S. Sil. Medal; best sample do. 
from Wheat. S. Sil. Medal; best sample of Corn or 
Wheat Farina, S. Sil, Medal 
SILK AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 
No. 1. 

Best specimen manufactured silk, (woven into 
cloth or ribbons, not less than ten yards,) Diploma 
and $10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 3. 

Heeled Silk — Not less than one pound. —Best 
specimen, Dip. and $5; 2d do, 3; 3d do, Trans. 

Sewing Silk — Net less than o?ie pound. —Best, 
specimen, Dip. and $5; 2d do, 3; 3d do, Trans. 

Cocoons. —Best hnlf bushel, (1851;) 5; 2d do, 
Trans. 

Woolen Goods. —Best pair woolen blankets, $G; 
2d do, 4; 3d do, 2. Best 10 yards flannel, 0; 2d do, 
4; 3d do, 2. Best 10 yards woolen cloth, 10; 2d do, 
8; 3d do, 3. Best 15 yards woolen carpet, 10; 2d 
do, 8; 3d do, 3. Best hearth rug, 5; 2d do, 4; 3d 
do, 3; 4th do, 2; 5th do, S. Sil. Medal. Best rag 
carpet, 15 yards, 5; 2d do, 4; 3d do, S. Sil. Medal. 

domestic manufactures, N 0.2. 

Best double carpet coverlet, $5; 2d do, 4; 3d do, 
3; 4th do, 2; 5th do, 1. Best 10 yards kersey; 5; 
2d do, 4; 3d do, 2. Best pair woolen knit stock¬ 
ings, 2; 2d do, 1. Best pair woolen wove stock¬ 
ings, 2; 2d do, 1. Best pair woolen fringe mittens, 
2; 2d do, 1. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, No. 3. 

Best 10 yards linen, .$8; 2d do, 6; 3d do, 4. Best 
10 yards linen diaper, G; 2d do, 4; 3d do, 2. Best 
15 yards tow cloth, 5; 2d do, 2. Best pair cotton 
knit stockings, 2; 2d do, 1. Best pair cotton wove 
stockings, 2; 2d do, 1. Best pair linen knit stock¬ 
ings, 2; 2d do, 1. Best, pair linen wove stockings, 
2; 2d do, 1. Best pound linen sewing thread, 2; 
2d do, 1. 

Articles in each of these domestic classes to be 
manufactured within the year—and in all cases, the 
exhihitors must furnish evidence that the articles 
are so manufactured. And no article manufactured 
im factories, or out of the family, will be received 
in either of the classes of domestic goods, No. 1, 2 
and 3. Exhibitors must uccompany their nrticles 
with a certificate of their manufacture in the family, 
and within the year. 

Discretionary premiums will be awarded on arti¬ 
cles of merit not included in the above lists. 

MANUFACTURES OTHER THAN DOMES¬ 
TIC. 

Best piece of black broadcloth, not less than 20 
yards, Diploma. Best piece of blue, do, Dip. Best 
piece of woolen carpet, manufactured in factory, 
not less than 20 yards, Dip. Best piece of satinet, 
20 yards, Dip. Best piece of cotton shirting, blench¬ 
ed, 2(1 yards, Dip. Best piece cotton shirting, un¬ 
bleached, do, Dip. Best piece of oil cloth, 10 yards, 
Dip. Best piece of prints, 20 yards, k ip. Best piece 
of rnousseliri de luines, 20 ynrds, Dip. Best piece of 
black broadcloth, from American wool, 20 yards. 
Dip. Best piece of blue, do, Dip. Best pieco of 
blankets, Dip. Best piece of flannel, Dip. Best 
piece of woolen shawls, from American wool, Dip. 
and Small Medal. 

Competition open to the world. 

NEEDLE, SHELL AND WAX WORK. 

Best ornamental needle-work, $3; best ottoman 
cover, 3; best table cover, 3; best group of flowers, 
3; best variety of worsted work. 3; best fancy chair 
work with needle, 3; best worked cushion and back, 
3; best worked collar and handkerchief, 3; best 
woolen shawl, 3; best worked quilts, 3; best white 
quilts, 3; best portfolios worked, 3; best silk bon¬ 
nets, 3; best straw bonnet, 3; best lace capes, 3; 
best lampstand mats, 3; second best do, 2; best or¬ 
namental shell work, 3; second best do, 2; best 
specimen of wax flowers, 3; second best do, 2. 

Discretionary premiums will be awarded for arti¬ 
cles of merit not included in the above list; and 
small silver medals, to the number of twenty, muy 
be awarded, and Trans., Downing or Thomas on 
Fruits, and Norton’s Prize Essay. 

FLOWERS, PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
LIST. 

Professional List. 

Greatest variety and quantity of flowers, $5; 2d 
ditto, 3. 

Dahlias — Greatest variety, 5; best 24 dissimilar 
blooms, 3; 2d do, 2; best single dahlia, 2. 

Roses. —Greatest variety, 5; best 24 dissimilar 
blooms, 3; 2d do, 2. 

Phloxes ■—Best ten varieties, 3; best seedling, 2. 
Verbenas. —Greatest vnriety, Silver Medal; best 
12 varieties, 2; best seedling, 2. 

German Asters .—Best collection, Silver Medal; 
2d do, 2. 

Pansies. —Best and greatest variety, 3; best 24 
varieties, 2. 

Amateur List. 

Greatest variety and quantity of flowers, Silver 
Medal; 2d do, $3. 

Dahlias. —Greatest variety, Sil. Medal; best 12 
dissimilar blooms, 3; best 6 varieties, 2; best single 
variety, S. Sil. Medal. 

Roses.— -Greatest variety, Silver Medal; 2d do, 2; 
best 6 dissimilar blooms, 3. 

Phloxes. —Best G varieties, 3; best 3 varieties, 2; 
best seedling, 2. 

Verbenas. —Greatest variety, Silver Medal; best 
seedling, 2; best G varietios, 3; best 3 varieties, 2. 
German Asters. —Best collection, Sm. Sil. Medal. 
Pansies. —Best and greatest vuriety, Sil. Medal; 
best C varieties, 2. 

GENERAL LIST. 

Open to all Competitors. 

Best collection of green house plants, owned by 
one person, Silver Medal; 2d do, $3. Best floral 
design, Silver Medal; 2d do, 3. Best floral orna¬ 
ment, Silver Medal; 2d do, 3. Best hand bouquet, 
Hat, 3; 2d do, 2. Best hand boquet, round, 3; 2d 
do, 2. Best basket boquet with handle, Sil. Med. 
For the most beautifully arranged basket of flowers, 
Sil. Medal. Best floral exhibition, by nny Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar¬ 
dening. Best exhibition of dried specimens of 
planes, Silver Medal. For newly discovered varie¬ 
ties of plants, Sil. Medal. 

I-RUIT-APPLES AND PEARS. 

For the largest and best varieties of good table 
apples, 3 of each variety, named nnd labelled, grown 
by exhibitor, Diploma and Hovey’s Colored Fruits; 
2d do, $5; 3d do, Trans. For best 12 varieties of 
table apples, 5; 2d do, Trans, and 2. For best fall 
seedling apple, for all purposes, with description 
of tree, history of its origin, Ac., one dozen spec¬ 
imen* to be exhibited, 5. Best basket of standard 
fruits, Silver Medal. 

Pears. —For the largest number of varieties of 
good pears, named and labelled, Diploma and Hov¬ 
ey’s Colored Fruits; 2d do, $5; 3d do, Trans. For 
the largest and best collection of autumn pears, 
:<amed and labelled, Dip. and $5; 2d do, Truns. 
and 2. Best collection of newly introduced pears, 
with a description, Ac., Diploma and Hovey's Col¬ 
ored Fruits. 

PEACHES, PLUMS AND NECTARINES. 
Peaches. —Best G varieties, named and labelled, 
Diploma and $5; 2d do, 3. Best 3 varieties, named 
nnd labelled, 3; 2d do, Trans. Best 12 peaches, 2; 
2d do, Trans. Beet seedling variety, six speci¬ 
mens, 3. 

Plums. —Best collection of plums, 6 specimens of 
each variety, Diploma and $5; 2d do, 3. Best 4 


varieties of good plums, G specimens each, 3; 2d do, 
2. Best 12 plums, choice variety, 2; 2d do, Trans. 

Nectarines .—Best and largest number of good va¬ 
rieties, 6 specimens each, $2; 2d do, 2. Best 12 
specimens of any good variety, 2; 2d do, Trans. 

QUINCES, GRAPES, CRANBERRIES, Ac. 

Quinces .—Best 12 quinces, of any variety, $3; 
2d do, Trans. 

Grapes .—Best and most extensive collection of 
good native grapes, grown in the open air, $5; 2d 
do, 2. Best 3 varieties of native or foreign grapes, 
grown under glass, three bunches to be shown, 5; 
2d do, 2. Best dish of native grapes, Trans. 

Watermelons .—Best specimen of any variety, $3; 
2d do, 2. Best collection of watermelons, 3. 

Muskmetons .—Best specimen of any variety, $3; 
2d do, 2. Best collection of muskmelons, 3. 

Cranberries. —Best peck oi domestic culture, $o; 
2d do, 3. 

To be accompanied with a full description ol the 
manner of cultivation, nature of soil. Ac. 

Any premiums may be withheld, in the discretion 
of the committee, if the samples exhibited ure not 
worthy of a premium. 

The fruit exhibited for which premiums are 
awarded to be at the disposal of the committee. 

No person can receive but a single premium on 
the same fruit. 

12 volumes of Downing, common edition, and 12 
of Thomas’ Fruit (Cult., will he awarded by the 
committee in their discretion, for choice fruits not 
enumerated. • 

FOREIGN FRUIT. 

For best exhibition of each variety of Fruits 
named in the above list, by persons out of the State, 
Sm. Silver Medal and Trans.; 2d do, Downing or 
Thomas. 

Volumes of Downing or Thomas will be award¬ 
ed by the judges in their discretion for choice fruits 
not enumerated. 

PAINTINGS—ANIMAL PAINTINGS:, DRAW¬ 
INGS, Ac. 

Best specimen of animal painting in oil, by Amer¬ 
ican artist, Dip. or Sil. Medal. Best specimen of 
animal painting in water colors, by do. Diploma. 
Best specimen of animal painting in oil, by foreign 
artist, Dip. Best specimen of animal painting in 
water colors, by do, Dip. Best specimen of cattle 
drawing, Dip. Best drawing of show grounds for 
Society, Dip. Best portruit of some animal of mer¬ 
it of an improved breed, (the painting to be the 
property of the Society, on approval by Executive 
committee,) $25. Best specimen of paintings of 
Fruit, Dip. Best Daguerreotype of any domestic 
animal, Dip. 

STOVES. 

Cooking .—Best cooking stove for wood fire, Sil. 
Medal; 2d do, S. Sil. Medal. Best cooking stove 
for coal, Sil. Medal; 2d do, S. Sil. Medal. Best 
cooking range for families, Sil. Medal; 2d do, Small 
Sil. Medal. Best furnace or other apparatus for 
warming houses, economy of construction and con¬ 
sumption of fuel, and security to premises to be 
taken into consideration, Silver Medal. 

Parlor .— Best ornamental parlor stove, Sil. Med; 
2d do, S. Sil. Medal. Best hall stove, Sil. Medal; 
2d do, S. Sil. Medal. Best sample of hollow ware, 
S. Sil. Medal. 

SILVER WARE, CUTLERY AND BRITTAN- 
NIA WARE. 

Best exhibition of silver ware, Sil. Medal. Best 
exhibition of silver table cutlery, Sil. Medal. Best 
exhibition of table cutlery, American manufacture, 
Sil. Medal; 2d do, S. Sil. Medal. Best exhibition 
pocket cutlery, American manufacture, Sil. Medal; 
2d do, S. Sil. Medal. Best specimen of silver ware 
with agricultural designs suitable for premiums, 
Sii. Medal; 2d do S. Sil. Medal. Best specimen 
of argentine and brittania ware, Sil. Medal; 2d do, 
S. Si!. Medal. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Best iron gate for farm purposes, Diploma. Best 
ornamental cast iron vase on pedestal, Dip. Best 
water pipe, of water lime, or other durable material 
other than iron or lend, Dip. Best sample drain 
tile, Dip. Best dram tile or pipe draining machine. 
Dip. and $10. Best quarter acre osier willow and 
the specimens of product manufactured, $5. Best 
wire hurdle fence, Diploma. Best water ram or 
other hydraulic apparatus, Silver Medal. Best 
w ire fence for farm purposes, with full description, 
cost of construction, and evidence of its adaptation 
to practical, beneficial and economical uses. Silver 
Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY DEPARTMENT. 

For improvements in machinery useful to the 
farmer, and having valuable properties, and not in¬ 
cluded under any head of any of the regular premi¬ 
ums, discretionary premiums will be awarded. 

Under this general head, premiums will be award¬ 
ed upon articles of ingenuity, usefulness and merit, 
which may be exhibited, which are not prodviifed 
for in the foregoing list of premiums; and they will 
be classed as follows: 

No. 1. Agricultural implements, or machinery for 
agricultural purposes not hefore named. 

No. 2. Machinery of metal composition for gene¬ 
ral uses. 

No. 3. Articles constructed of wood. 

No. 4. Articles manufactured of leather, India 
rubber, guttn percha, Ac., nnd not before named. 

No. 5. Articles composed of cloth, fur, Ac., such 
as caps, hats, furs, umbrellas, Ac., not before 
named. 

(In these several Discretionary Divisions, Diplo¬ 
mas, Small Silver Medals, Norton’s Prize Essay, 
Transactions, Ac., will be awarded as the impor¬ 
tance of the articles may demand. The Diploma 
is in all cases evidence of superior merit.) 


LARGE CROP OF WHEAT. 

William Wallace, Esq., township of Ca¬ 
van, has informed us, that he imported from 
Rochester last year, 11 bushels and 40 lbs. 
of the Soule’s wheat, which he sowed on 7 
acres, and which yielded the large quantity 
of 327 bushels of superior wheat, and ave¬ 
raging over 49 bushels and 42 lbs. to each 
acre. This is truly gratifying, and must 
prove greatly encouraging to our agricul¬ 
tural friends to imitate the laudable exam¬ 
ple of Mr. Wallace, and strive with all their 
might to get similar results from their well 
cultivated fields. If Mr. Wallace has not 
already disposed of his wheat, we would 
recommend every practical farmer within 
25 or even 30 miles of his residence, to try 
and get a few bushels of his celebrated 
wheat for seed, and give it a fair trial, and 
we have no doubt they will be fully and 
amply rewarded by a rich and abundant 
harvest— Port Hope C. W. Watchman. 

Disinfecting Agent. —Rooms in which, 
from any cause, there arises an unpleasant 
odor, may be freed of the obnoxious effluvia, 
by placing a few kernels of coffee on a hot 
shovel, and allowing the aroma, or smoke, 
to be freely disseminated. It will dispel, 
effectually, the most powerful odor arising 
form putrid animal or vegetable matter. 
It has been much used and with excellent 
success, in localities infected by cholera. 


fXoxticnltnxal. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

In taking up trees for transplanting, re¬ 
gard should always be had to their size, 
and a due proportion should be preserved 
between the size of the tree and the amount 
of root attached. A deficiency of root may 
be partially, but not wholly compensated 
by a diminution or entire removal of the top; 
but there should always be root enough to 
supply nourishment to the body, (which, if 
large, requires; the more to sustain it,) and 
top enough to digest it A deficiency of 
top, however, is less fatal, especially in the 
early part of the season, than a deficiency 
of root; for if there be enough of the lat¬ 
ter, the tree will readily make enough of 
the former as fast as it shall be needed; but 
if there be a deficiency of root, although the 
tree may live and even grow for a time on 
account of its innate, vital energies, yet it 
will very probably die before the cl*se of 
the season. 

It is for this reason that many trees that 
“ start well ” are often found to die in the 
latter part of summer, notwithstanding all 
other circumstances seem to favor their 
preservation. It is a mistake to suppose 
that if a tree onee begins to grow all risk is 
at an end. The first season will not always 
decide; for if that shall be peculiarly favor¬ 
able, a small root may sustain a tree through 
it; but the consequence of a small root may 
be a corresponding small top, and of both, 
a dead strip running the whole length of 
the tree occupying, perhaps, one third, or 
one half of its whole circumference. Some 
trees have a much greater tenacity of life 
than others, and hence may grow with a 
much smaller root, or even with none at all. 
But with these exceptions there should al¬ 
ways be a direct proportion between the 
size of a tree and its root, and an inverse 
proportion between the root and the tenaci¬ 
ty of life: i. e., the less the tenacity of life 
the greater should be the root h. 

Down East, Feb. 17,1801. 

FRUIT CULTURE, 

It is now a conceded point, that a good or¬ 
chard yields a greater percentage of profit 
in proportion to the outlay, than any other 
mode of occupying the soil. While fruit 
has been cut off by late frosts and blight, 
both east and west, to a considerable extent, 
for several years past, the orchards in this 
part of the state, have without exception 
(save in 1849, and then fruit was more 
abundant here than any where else,) pro¬ 
duced an abundant crop. Last autuam, I 
am informed, some farmers in our county 
sold from 1500 to 2,000 barrels of fruit at 
six shillings per barrel, thus realizing with 
comparatively a small expenditure, as much 
cash, for the produce of eight or ten acres 
of orcharding, as they could from seventy 
or eighty acres of wheat, without taking into 
consideration the great outlay iu its produc¬ 
tion. This being a fact, every intelligent 
farmer will see the importance of attending 
to this matter, at the earliest possible time. 
We have some valuable nurseries in this 
and the adjoining counties, but all of them 
can not supply the ordinary demand for 
trees for exportation; and if no trees were 
exported, they could scarcely supply five 
per cent of what ought to be set in our own 
section of the state. What then should be 
done ? Evidently every farmer ought to 
set about supplying himself. 

Every tree that does not already produce 
fruit of a decidedly good quality, should be 
grafted. Every spontaneous tree about the 
farm (and many such there are about most 
farms) should have its place, rank and file 
by the old orchard, and there by grafting, 
and careful protection be made to produce 
its quota of the choicest fruit 

The time will come (and many of our best 
informed and shrewdest farmers say it,) 
when our lands, even in Western New 
York, will cease to produce a remunerating 
crop of wheat; when other sources of wealth 
must be sought. Many have already sold 
and gone to the more productive West 
This need not be. Ours is one of nature’s 
most favored spots. All that is necessary, 
is to provide for the change before it come. 
It is not wisdom to neglect such advantages 
as are here; comfortable homes, moral and 
intelligent neighborhoods, ample facilities 
for the education of our children, a health¬ 
ful and bracing climate, and to plunge again 
into the wilderness to undergo the hard¬ 
ships of a pioneer settlement Our facili¬ 
ties for sending produce, both east and west, 
will soon be vastly increased, and what are 
we doing to secure a share of their advan¬ 
tages to ourselves—to make them a matter 
of personal emolument? Some few are 
prepared to reap the advantages, by having 
given to the subject of improving their 
orchards considerable attention .—Niagara 
Democrat. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FKOW THE UOTTKD STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
For the week ending February 19, 1851. 

I o E. II. Ashcroft, of Boston, Mass., for insu¬ 
lated fusible plug for steam boilers. 

To Thomas Champion, of Philadelphia, Pa,, 
for improved annular steam boiler. 

I o II. Carretson, of Clay, Iowa, for improve¬ 
ments in hand looms. 

3 o P. S. Boars, of Hamden, Conn., for im¬ 
provements in machines for turning irregular 
forms. 

1 o John A. I ry, of Edinburg, Va., lor improve¬ 
ment in tools for tongueing, jointing, and reba- 
ting. 

To C. T. Judkins, of Lowell, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in weavers’ heddles. Dated Feb. 18, 
1851; ante-dated Dec. 10, 1849. 

To Wm. Post, of Flashing, N. Y., for improv¬ 
ed attachment for opening and closing doom or 
shutters. 

To Philip Rhodes, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for im¬ 
proved snatch-block. 

lo L. H. Soulhworth, of New York, N. Y., for 
improvement in planing machines. 

To Isaac Btraub, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in saw mills. 

Po J. T. Willoughby, of Scotland, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in apparatus for raising and carrying 
water. 

To E. J. Delany, (assignor to H. J. Adamson,) 
oi Philadelphia, Pa., for design for umbrella stands. 

RAZOR STROPS. 

Philosophy of production and eradication—Ja - 

cob's Ladder—two rods of beard"■—sin of bad. 

Razors—a Recipe. 

Mk. Moore: —It is said that he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, confers a greater benefit 
on society, than all the speculative theorists 
from the false prophets of old, up to father 
Miller; and I don’t see why he that causes 
the cutting down of a bad and troublesome 
growth ot human weeds, in a comfortable 
and expeditious manner, is not also entitled 
to the meed of praise, and to he elevated 
another round on the Jacob’s Ladder of 
commendation. I am getting on the shady 
side of three score, and find on calculation 
that I have cut from my face more than two 
rods of beard, and sometimes with a most 
villainous dull razor, which I fear has caused 
me to add some anathemas to the vocabu¬ 
lary of curses, on cutting edges. 

Not having any thing else to bequeath 
to posterity, that they will sensibly feel, do 
me the favor to publish the following recipe, 
for renewing or constructing the sharpening 
properties of a razor strop. 

Buy two pennies worth of pummice stone, 
from the druggist, or paint dealer, in two 
pieces with flat surfaces, rub these above 
the strop, letting the dust fall on its surface. 
When sufficiently covered, invert it to al¬ 
low any coarse particles to fall oft’; smooth 
and rub it down with the blade of a knife, 
and it is ready for the razor. If the strop 
is dry and stiff, moisten it, and add a little 
oil or soft grease before dusting it If it 
makes too harsh an edge at first, reverse 
the manner of stroping from heel to point, 
to from point to heel, and if proper manage¬ 
ment and skill is used, it will cut three days 
under the skin and an inch before the edge. 

Razor Strop Man 

CANAL STEAMBOATING. 

The Buffalo Commercial states that Mr. 
H. Perkins, of that city, has invented a 
machine for the propulsion of boats on the 
canal by steam, and has filed his caveat 
preparatory to taking out a patent. The 
Commercial’s description of the plan is that 
the apparatus consists “in the paddles get¬ 
ting their adhesion aft of the boat—com¬ 
mencing to travel three feet from the stern, 
making a fine stroke.” This is done by 
having two cases ten inches square by eight 
feet long, sliding out of two stationary cases 
from under the stern deck two feet apart 
and within four inches of the surface of the 
water, when the boat Is loaded. Each of 
these cases contains a tongue on six wheels, 
traveling inside, on a rail track. In the fur¬ 
ther end of the tongue is a paddle two feet 
by fifteen inches deep, with a joint three 
inches above the surface of the water, caus¬ 
ing it to pass on the surface in its travel 
towards the boat The whole is under the 
control of the helmsman, and the cases can 
be drawn out of or into the boat at any- 
moment by his putting his hand to a lever. 
The apparatus occupies the room under 
the stern deck, projecting six feet Into the 
cabin, and in no way lessens the bearings 
or capacity for storage. 

Mr. P. is now adapting his machine to a 
boat The whole weight of the propelling 
aparatus, it is said, will not exceed 3900 
; pounds, and he estimates that the whole 
cost of trip round to New York will not 
cost over $40. He calculates on a speed 
of three miles an hour— which Ls considera¬ 
bly above the average attained by towtag. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


BY L. WETHERELI.. 



the aforesaid quotations, or else they con- celebrations are not so fully appreciated as HlStOWL* 

tain a species of the most vapid nonsense they should be, and I trust that these • / / 

ever fancied or imagined. Such denunciation schools have made a beginning in the cause — ^ TALL0W AND WAX t t^e s COMMERCE AND CONSCIENCE. 

of a mode of enforcing obedience which has of popular education that will be responded - - 

been used by the wisest the greatest, and to by every school in the State. Tiie Tallow tree of China, is said to be Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has the rare 

the best of every age, not excepting Him, The exertions of one individual in the one 0 f tbe most beautiful and most widely Acuity of uttering home truths in a \ piquant 

even, who said, “I am the way, the truth, advancement of Common Schools in Tomp- diffused trees of the “Celestial Empire.” J, chlraS^fo^TthcMme^’' 

TtovLc kins Co., deserve oarticular notice. 1 allude t* imU.ntos the Oak in the height of its pi. r :i_ a__ e _.. 


and the life,” reminds one of the Turks, who kins Co., deserve particular 


It imitates the Oak in the height of its Library Association, copied from a re- 


look upon Christians as barbarians,because to the gentlemanly Supt. of Com. Schools t rU nk and the spread of its branches. Its port in the Independent, is characteristic: 

' 0they do not adopt their views of civilization, in the town of Hector, Mr. Wm. Coon, who, foliage has the green and lustre of the « Commercial men do not lose conscience. 

' l| t a( j vocate t b e frequent use of 1 ara to ^ d > bas . vis i ted evG1 7 school in the Laurel. Its small flowers are yellow and I speak of them not. as men, but as com- 

nunishmpnt in schools, or in fami- town, with a single exception—and the field borne at the extremities of its terminal mercial men. Practical commerce, at best, 
“Having light, we seek to impart it. corporal punishment m schools, or m lami , i pd onp romnris- ,T t, , if n a( u is as cold as a stone. Business is Business. 

-- lies—but, do believe that it is necessary of labor 18 «" e * eaki one ’ “ m P™ brauchea Its seed vessels, not unlike the Qn g. the exemplary merchant hears 

Tb, Twentt-First Amtom. R E.oeT o f lb, b both; therefore, the folly of mg au area of ten miles square. To him, chestnut, are dark colored, and, when burst from tho pulpit _ , Look not every man on 

C,™ cTuncU rfCmcilSt for tho School Year calling it « a relict of uncivilized age, hand co-operating with the efficient “Teachers Mim der, disclose three round, and delicate- his own things, but every man also on the 

easing June 30, 1850. ed down am0 no- other barbarisms to the Association,” may be awarded the praise j y w hite kernels of the size of hazle nuts, things of others,” and he say amen to that 

According to this Report, the receipts * ti “ „ also of denouncing all for the transformation of the old system of with small stones in the centre. It is this On Monday he hears the genius of com- 

into the city treasury for school purges P M u „ fit to rn fop teaching to a new and improved one that is whit e and oleaginous substance, surround- iSZe in¬ 

fer the year, were *92,225.57. Of this Jren) ^ cannot do it uithout Knorting to more m accordance with the spirit of the i„g the seed, that is almost universally used science for Sunday and another conscience 
sum, $' 79 , 884.30 were appropriated and ex- y S j ca ] means . We would like to know a ge. . ulL in7 ‘ in the southern provinces of the kingdom, for Monday. If, said the lecturer, I wished 

pended, leaving in the treasury, $12,341.27. many of t h e families it the Queen City GleaC ole » 2diyTo - ^’_ _ in place of animal tallow. It is hard and to send consternation along the exchange 

The Board of Trustees and "V isitors employ- a,,;, e.uiirirr.n SYMPATHETIC EDUCATION not very cohesive, wax usually being mixed and panicto the table of the money-changers. 


sum, $/9,884.30 were appropriated ana ex- meaU8> We would like to know 

pended, leaving m the treasury $12,341 27. ma of the fam Uies it the Queen City 

mi . tn j r rn > A aiyywU n. J ” 


The Board of Trustees and Visitors employ¬ 
ed during the year, 138 teachers, male and 

female; the number of-pupils enrolled, 12,- -°---- in dirhuman^lmmt, 7n “ earTy"nfe~—and’e v- There are other plants that yield a sim- ne 7ofon7<7%efore "the "sweetT splendor ’ of 

240 ; the average daily attendance, 5,362. COMMON SCH OOL C FJEBRATION. er y thing in fact which relates to the forma- ilar product. In our own country, the whose face the financial men would flee 

According to the enumeration made m While detained by a rain-storm in Tomp- tion of character,—is determined in afar bayberry (Myrica cerifera) yields a tallow away. Why! the Lord’s Prayer would 
October last, the number of white persons the nleasure of being § reater de S ree b ? s y m P ath y> and b y the that is much prized for some purposes.- bring down fire from heaven if answered. 

between the ages of four and twenty-one G^rZ influence of example, than by formal pre- The Piney J e of the Malabar Lt, whose 7 T Wll V 

within tlie ritv limits, was 33 548; of P resent afc a Common focnool celebration, cepts and dldac tic instruction. If a boy . J ,. ... , , ... en,’ would be the death knell of banks and 

years, ^ . ,, held at Bennettsville, on Thursday, Feb- hears his father speaking kindly to a robin resin is the Indian Copal of the shops, yields 0 g^ ces —the caucus would vomit out its im- 

tnese, only about one-halt are nomma y ^ 2Qtb in tbe spr i n g,—welcoming .its coming and from its pulpy fruit, by boiling, a similar purity—the slave would go up—the mas- 

connected with the Common Schools. Of re tr U larly appointed celebration was offering it food,—there arises at once in his substance. A mixture of the resin and tal- ter would go down—the crooked places 


of the West, govern their children without 
ever resorting to “ this relict of barbarism ?” 


COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


The development of the moral sentiments 
in the human heart, in early life,—and ev- 


not very cohesive, wax usually being mixed and panic to the table of the money-changers, 

. , ./ I would not send war nor pestilence, but 1 

with it. - -. ■ - 


would bring down love’s brightest angel be- 


the number enrolled, only about forty-three th!PrPshvJJ own mind, a feeling of kindness toward the low ^ used by the nativea for srae aring would be made straight, and the rough 

per cent are reported as having been in heid on the day p e < J b i rd , and toward all the animal creation, , . , b places smooth. If every brick m every wall 

daily attendance; and fifteen per cent of an Church m Burdett, but in consequence which is produced by a sort of sympathetic b * produced in the vegetable that had beea laid . in Regression, and 

y . , , , t . rrps of four of some misunderstandln g onl y tllree out action, a power somewhat similar to what . ax is also proaucea in tne vegetaDie eyery nal ] dnve n in sm, and every bale and 

i,iew o e num er e ween i ag 0 £ six schools represented engaged in in physical philosophy is called induction, kingdom. It is yielded by a species of box brought forth in iniquity were to groaa 

and twenty-one years. I his certainly looks ^ exercises, and it was resolved by those On the other hand, if the father, instead of Palm growing in Brazil. The tree reaches and sigh, how many articles arouud us 

exceedingly bad for the Queen City of the feeding the bird, goes eagerly for a gun, in a height of thirty feet Its young leaves would remain silent ? How men would 

West whose schools are free. .__ a order that he may shoot it, the boy will 7in f n i dpd like a fan. increasing as thev shriek and cry out, Art thou come to tor- 


Wesb whose schools are free ^ « -folded like a fan, increLin/as they 8 m “ S ^ 

The average expense per^sc 0 r ’ ^ Church in Bennettsville. under such an influence, there S be gL£ expand to a breadth of about two feet If of Uade in any stor e that was there through 

daily attendance is edoui oid. xms r Not being p ree ent upon the first day, I uallv formed within him, through the mys- cut when full grown and dried in the shade, wrong> were to fi y through the air to the 
ishing free education at a very dear rate, m informed that the exercises were con- terious tendency of the youthful heart to small light colored scales will be loosened, rightful ownership, what a flight of bales 

view of the fact that a large majority of the ^ uc ^ e( j * n an adm ; rab fo manner and the vibrate in unison with hearts that are near, having the appearance and many of the and boxes and sugar casks we should see! 

teachers are females. thamuvh training of the scholars was evin- a dis P osition to ki]1 aad destro y a11 hel P lees qualities of wax, burning with a clear and The Lord’s Prayer would be a very useful 

In addition to the District Schools, of th ° rou * h training ot the scholars was evin beings that within his power. ^ Another species of the Palm P ra r er to P ra ^’ wer * answer ff: Bufc 

v • . r )Wir „ •- . r Pn{ra i ced m ever y word and actlon - 1 am T ult6 There is no need of any formal instruc- 8ted< y Aaottier s P ecles or tIie 1 aim , g not th(j wrong as mucb here, as if it were 

w 1C ei . ’ , sure that if the same spirit of interest was tion in either case. Of a thousand children growing among the Andes near the borders thus demonstrated before our eyes? 

High School, in which four teachers are cm- man jf ested> and tbe 5ame talent displayed brought up under the former of the above- of perpetual snow, yields from its trunk a « The lawyer is veiy often pure in private 

ployed—the principal, two male assistants, ^ ^ Benn ' ettsvil u t hat the audienoe must described influences, nearly everyone when similar substance composed of two-thirds life. Go to him at home, and ask him to 

and one female. These teacher* receive delighted and might well he sees a bird ’.to go and get r06in and on0 . third waK . t. b. w. lie ™/ beat for T au and be wdl ? ou 

monthly, $299.98: the whole number of aave oeen mgniy ue g «• » 5 crumbs to feed it, while m the latter case, _ with flaming anger. But go to fusojJi.ee, 

pupils enrolled, 151; of which there were foel pr0ud of sl J cb ener B' ctlc Teachers and nearly every one will just as oertainly look TURTLE INSTINCT. and ask him to do substantially these very 

1 , , ’ f , thft number in intelligent Scholars. for a stone. Thus the growing up in the - things, in the way of business, in your case, 

te males and em ‘ » L i The schools at Burdett were Mr. Lov- right atmosphere, rather than the receiving The instinct with which the sea turtle and he will do it. Houses have a parlor 


monthly, $299.98: the whole number of crumbs to feed it, while in the latter case,! 

pupils enrolled, 151; of which there were feel P roud ^ such energetic Teachers and nearly every one w ill just as certainly look 
i u - intelligent scholars. f or a stone. Thus the growing up in the 

69 males an env ea , e num er in schools at Burdett were Mr. Lov- right atmosphere, rather than the receiving 

«tf/»nriflnc.A 129. The four teachers . _ P • ..*._ j:*: ® 


TURTLE INSTINCT. 


daily attendance, 129. I he tour teachers ELL » g 0 f 34 Mr, W. T. Smith’s of of tho right instruction, is the condition annually visits a favorite spot is remarkable, door, a kitchen door, and a cellar door, and 

• iL* nVknivf mrmfMu * * 1 * * 1 1*1 ,1 _ _x 1 _x..i. 4 .^ .*» rpi _ rt. _T_ l __ __ i ___ 4-s* 


. . . , . 1 i. Ac»rvr\ ill filih O VI A/WU. vx, iui. Tf . i. Kjuuiu o ui 

in this school receive about $300 monthly, , <• iv i at o 1 

.... Disk No. 4, Mr. Becker’s of Disk JSo. 21, 

for instructing 129 chudren in da.ly niton- Mr Mattis0n , 8 of Diat No 8> Mr Sack . 

dance ; making an annual expense of nearly Di>t Na 22 Miss H a«,lton' S 

$24 a scholar. The programme of classes 


which it is the most important to secure, in The Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, are sear- so have men. Bring some article to the 
plans for forming the characters of children, ly frequented by innumerable shoals of parlor door which is contraband there, and 

_ Jacob Abbott. the«e animals, who cross the ooean from the men say, ‘What! bring such things herr.V 

---—— Bay of Honduras, a distanoe of four bun- (The sin is not in bringing the thing, bufc 

ELOQUENCE OF THE HANDS. drod and fifty miles, without the aid of in bringing it to the wrong door\) Pass it 


of Disk No. 26. ELOQUENCE OF THE HANDS. drod ftnd fifty mileg> without the aid of in bringing it to the wrong door'.) rass it 

instructed, shows llboysan . ss u y- ^ firgfc tw0 schools mentioned, occupied „ , d _ are bvthe yerv i^Uncts of ohart or oora P a6S ’ acd with an accuracy su- along to the kitchen, and if refused there 

mg Weld’s Latin Reader; 9 boys and 6 m. The hands are, by the very msn perior to the efforts of human skflL It is roll it into the cellar. Nothing comes amiss 

girls Andrew’s Csesar; and 12 boys and 11 e mos o e 1 J’ ‘ humanity, raised m prayer, c aspe m eo- ^hat vessels losing their latitude in there. Ifc is a great art to know the phi- 

Z; vi : Weld?s Latin Lessons: 43 girls are Bicker having but just commenced with tion; wrung - m despair; pressedonlOic hazy wea ther, have steered enUrely by the losophy of getting entrance and selecting 

fc "‘ ‘ , , • rjreen’s Grammar — his ’ when tbe un P leasant circumstances head when the soul is perplexed m the ^ f the turde in 8W i am fo g . The entranoe at different doors of a man’s heart 

reported as studying Green s Grammar . to> ooomdf terminating the extreme;” drawn inward to mute: thrust ^ of ^ Caymans are low and sandy, “ The Christian is the man who carries 

Besides these, two languages. Rhetoric, His- . f that , objeetively to repel; the fingers pomt to m- ^ consequently well adapted to hatch the his convictions of right into all his oonduct 

torv, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics and , dicate; and they aresnappe in _ am ie ^ eggs; and the submarine pasturage who has one conscience, and but one, for 

Constitutional Law are studied. On Ihursday wagons loaded with chil- palm 1; laid upon the heart as an mdicaton around »^ island an^noe of every kind of bosinese. and every hour of 

We have been thus minute concerning dren, streamer, dying, and the joyousness of subdued feeling; and on the brow ° t ° nourishing herbage, to repair the waste life, who will not do at a caucus what he 

*1 nu iTirrir Q,.Urvr>1 Wause it is main- of eTe, 7 hearfe beaming forth in sparkling compassioued m Deneaicuoa. hi h k after a female lays nine would not do at home. His stops are all 

tbe City High Schoo, w , d , adiM , t oountenancos, presented a The expressive capacity of the hands was togefher, so that all portions of his 

tamed by many, that such schools when J 1' never m orestrikingly displayed than n the —- -nature blend into one sublime and rnagnifi- 

free, are cheap, that is, educate at a very 31 ghl diat wouk. “avo ca e en m orisons of the deaf and dumb. Their teach- ODBIOTO TAB- cent harmony. Sudi a life hath the world 

low rate when compared with incorporated *nthrope to forget hi. onnup and mvolunta- „ 8tood wilh close d eyes mi addteatod the forit , cathedral, and the ages will listen 

, . T A , „ . i TT- u Coi rilv partaking of the spirit of the day, feel Deity bv those signs made by the fingers The claws, feet, ana antennae of crusfca- 

academies. n the Central ttgh Schoo o rf X. ^ ^ , S institute afanguage farlrom spelch- ocous animals, as tho lobster, and the limbs toil- 

Cincinnati, the readei has observed that , , " h t • d f less. Around him were grouped more than 0 f the Arachania, or spiders, are restored, THE ASCENT OF PRAYER, 

the number studying Latin is very small, J ° j.' ^ y a hundred mutes, who followed with rever- when lost, by a fresh growth of those organs. . . , 

and mostly confined to the elements; none j a ^ or week bofore * The 6chools e nt glances, every motion. It was a visible If the head of a snail be amputated, the It * a wonderful thought how far prayer 

stnJvfimr Greek nor any of the modern : P resent on this 000381011 were Messrs * Mat * but not an audible .worship. whole of that part of the animal including can go. bhoot up an arrow into fcfie sky; 

studying Greek nor any ot ,ne moaern Bhckbr > 8 Mr. B. Smith’s of --- the telescopic eyes, or feelers, as they me it will seem to mount very high, but w1 


, . ” . .. , , ohart or oompass, and with an accuracy su- along to the kitchen, and if refused there 

The hands are, by the very lMtinc o per ^ r to tbe e ff or te of human skilL It is roll it into the cellar. Nothing comes amiss 


CURIOUS FACT. 


voiced together, so that all portions of his 
nature blend into one sublime and magnifi¬ 
cent harmony. Such a life hath the world 
for its cathedral, and the ages will listen 


languages save the English. „ . THE INFLUENCE OF GOLD. commonly ‘called, and other organs of sense, soon tall DacK to tne eann ; u* own vveiguo 

The Board of Trustees and Visitors, have M A - will be renroduced. Even among the ver- will be sufficient to draw it down. Uncage 

appointed a Superintendent, with a salary Of the exercises I might say much, but A Man who is furnished with arguments P q . instanoea ma h % found of a lark and let it fly into the air let it mount 
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A WOULD OF LOVE AT HOME. 

Thk earth hath treasures fair and bright. 

Deep buried in her caves, 

And ocean hideth many a gem 
With his blue curling waves; 
yet not within her bosom dark. 

Or ’neath the dashing foam, 
laves there a treasure equalling 
A world of love at home! 

True sterling happiness and joy 
Are not with gold allied; 

Nor can it yield a pleasure like 
A merry fireside. 

I envy not the man who dwells 
In stately hall or dome. 

If ’mid his splendor he hath not 
A world of love at home. 

The friends whom time hath proved sincere, 
’Tia they alone can bring, 

A sure relief to hearts that droop 
’Neath Sorrow's heavy wing. 

Though care and trouble may be mine. 

As down life’s path I roam, 

I’ll heed them not while still I have 
A world of Jove at home. 

the FIRST HERALDS OF SPRING. 

BIT D. W. BALLOU, JR. 


A beautiful and enjoyable spring day, 
was last Sabbath. There were no threat¬ 
ening clouds to make us fear that a tempest 
was gathering in the distance, but all was 
clear and genial. From the brilliant rising 
to the gorgeous going down of the sun, he 
traversed an undimmed pathway across the 
heavens, his dazzling face beaming with 
steady splendor. We enjoy such a day- 
coming so suddenly upon us in the midst 
of Winter—as weary travelers in a desert do 
a fruitful, shady spot, though surrounded 
by boundless desolation and waste. We 
do not remember ever to have before seen 
so large an amount of snow pass off so qui¬ 
etly, as that which fell this winter, though 
we have had no very violent or long rains 
to carry it away. It has disappeared under 
the milder action of southern winds and 

melting rays. 

The process by which this great change 
has been wrought is a curious and in 
teresting study. How we should like to 
witness the wonderful effects of the heat of 
the tropics all at once rushing over the dreary 
regions of cold that skirt the Arctic circle. 
Would there not be a quick bursting asun¬ 
der of the frozen fetters that so long have 
bound up those vast realms of ice? Would 
not unimagined beauty and life spring into 
being at the constant but gentle gleams 
of the summer’s sun. These soft and silent 
influences would far surpass in grandeur 
and extent the force of the fierce whirlwinds 
that have swept over these barren wastes 
for oenturics. It would be like the bright¬ 
ness of noon-day bursting upon the dark¬ 
ness of midnight 

Though on a day sacred to religious wor¬ 
ship, wc could hot resist the desire to walk 
among the neglected garden beds and see 
what progress the earliest of the spring- 
flowers were making toward growth—to 
notice with what perfect and unerring 
instinct they begin to show signs, not only 
of vitality, but that they know that the 
time has come for them to enter upon the 
brief career of vegetable life, and always 
in obedience to the mysterious laws that 
are the condition of their existence. The 
lily, the blue valerian, the columbine, the 
violet—“spring’s little infant,” as C owlet 
prettily calls it—had just raised their ten¬ 
der heads above the surface of the cold, 
damp earth, ready to receive and greet the 
first visits of the animating and reviving 
warmth and light. 

Towards the approach of evening—when 
there seemed to be a soft and serene splen¬ 
dor in the lengthening shadows of the de¬ 
clining 6un—1 wandered along the borders 
of the old primeval woods, and there too 
were evidences of the sensitive impatience 
with which the forest plants were waiting 
to start into life, and escape from the relent¬ 
less tyranny of the unfeeling Frost-King, 
that had held them close prisoners, bound 
fast in icy chains, for long months. On 
the bleak sides of the neighboring hills, 
and along the lines of the fences passing 
through the fields, the remains of large 
snow banks were visible, as if to remind us 
that Winter—though we should like so well 
to bid him a speedy farewell and late re¬ 
turn-had not yet taken his final leave, but 
was still “lingering in the lap of Spring,” or 
rather, that that fairest and loveliest daugh¬ 
ter of the seasons, had ventured a little too 
soon into the dreary dominions of the burly 
monarch of storms, and if she does not 
hastilw retreat, would most likely meet with 
a rudfe and cold reception. The lichens, 


some of which grow even under the weight 
of deep snow, looked green and fresh; and 
at every few steps some forest plant was to 
be seen putting forth its tender spears—to 
be chilled, no doubt, by some of the sharp 
frosts that will yet pass over them. 

There are other little incidents accompa¬ 
nying the departure of Winter and the 
coming of Spring that I always observe 
with satisfaction. It is really pleasant to 
notice with what eagerness the boys—the 
men in miniature—enter upon their “ busi 
ness season.” Already they are earnestly 
engaged in rivalry with each other as to 
who shall fly the first and highest kite, and 
are disputing the important subject, decisive 
of the great question, as to who had tho 
first game of ball. On the dryer places of 
the sunny side of the door yards, where 
it is warm enough, the little girls may be 
seen busily employed in building their play 
houses, arranging their furniture, setting up 
their dishes, and attending to their dolls 
with all the solicitude and affection that 
they may be called upon to exhibit in after 
years, when the real duties and cares of 
life will press upon them with hand far 
heavier than they dream of now, in their 
innocent and playful glee. But let them 
alone: in the present they find happiness; 
the future will soon enough be along with 
its responsibilities and anxieties. Let us 
hope that they will be ready and willing to 
meet them, without so much as thinking of 
them now. 

I remember to have seen, on the first 
cold and stormy day that announced the 
beginning in earnest of the winter, now 
soon to end, two little ground birds flitting 
about apparently unmindful of the windy 
weather. Again, to-day, hopping from spot 
to spot, merrily chirping, or perhaps talking 
over, in a familiar way, the absorbing topic 
of then* next summer’s residence, I saw a 
pair of the same kind of birds in nearly 
the same place, who seemed to have taken 
r the first opportunity to come out from theii; 
autumn retirement. Were they the same 
loving mates? 

With what lively feelings of delight and 
interest do we watch these slight but hope¬ 
ful indications of tho return of the ever 
weloomc seasons of buds and blossoms, 
flowers and fruits, foliage and verdure, sun¬ 
shine and showers, gently rising vapors and 
eoftly descending dew? They are the first 
delicate fringes on the wide-spread mantle 
of beauty and magnifioenoe which we long 
to see extend itself so gracefully over field 
and forest. 

Lockport, February 24,185L 



Ir there be anything on this poor earth, 

True — lasting — and most solid in its worth — 
Pure as the sympathies of those above. 

It is a good and faithful mother’s love. 

The chords may snap that bind all other hearts — 
Ab parts the day from night, so friendship porta — 
The uncertian tie that’s fastened at the altar — 

Is often cut — a brother’s love may falter — 

But— and O atheist, here I take my sta nd 
’Gainat your denial of a better land; 

Some things I know death cannot end or sever, 

A mother’s love must be a love for ever! 

A MEMORY. 


iPoaTKAJnrs an© skjettcbebs of the p»B3^]»wars.-.w®, S- 

THOMAS JEFFERSOK. 


BAeHEL8Effi»0a 



Btrr what a happy, careless life belongs 
to this bachelorhood, in which you may 
strike out boldly, right and left! Your 
heart is not bound to another, which raay 
only be full of sickly vapors of feeiing; nor 
is it frozen to a cokl man’s heart under a 
silk bod dico—knowi ng nothing of tenderness 
but the name, to prate of; and nothing of 
soul-confidence but chimsy confession.— 
And i£ in your careless out-goings, you get 
only a little lip vapidity in return, be sure 
that you will find ekewere a true heart 
utterance. This last you will cherish in 
ycur inner soul — a nucleus for a new group 
of affections; and the other will pass with a 
whiff of your cigar. 

Or if your feelings are touched, struck, 
hurt, who is the wiser, or the worse, but you 
only ? And have you sot the whole skeia 
of your heartlife in your own fingers, to wind 
or unwind, in whaijshapo you please ? Shake 
it, twine it, or tangle it by the light of your 
fire, as you fancy best He is a weak man, 
who cannot twist and weave the threads of 
his feeling—however fine, however tangled, 
however strained, or however strong—into 
the great cable of Purpose, by which he is 
moored to hk life of Action. — Ik Marvel. 

Perverseness.—A spirit of perverseness 
sometimes seizes us, making us act contrary 
to our own better feelings—making us do 
little disagreeable tilings just because %se 
should not do them. This furnishes the only 
satisfactory solution of one-half the quarrels 
between the best of friends. It rather 
grates upon our self-love to feel that they 
possess, however worthily, so much power 
over us, so we attempt in some such way to 
show off our independence. 

In America wherever a dazzling show 
of gaiu opens, thither rush the crowding 
rout like a herd of buffaloes; and he who 
stands to turn them back, because the end 
is wrong, or the reasons wrong, fares as he 
would that should attempt to head the 
droves on the prairies. 

They would rush him down, gore him, 
trample him, and thunder past in a cloud 
of dust— Beecher. 


Mu. Jefferson, the third President of 
the United States, was, as he himself states, 
in hk memoirs, of Welsh descent by the 
father, his mother being a Randolph —one 
of the seven sons settled in Goochland, Va. 
His father, Peter Jefferson, settled on an es¬ 
tate called Shadwell, in Albemarle county, 
where Thomas was born, on the 13th of 
April, 1743. Hie father, who was a man 
of some distinctioii in the ooloay, died in 
1757, leaving a widow, with two sons and 
six daughters. Thomas, the eldest, inher¬ 
ited the property of Montioeflo, upon which 
he lived when in private life, and where he 
died. 1 

Mr. Jeffersoa was regularly educated for 
the profession of the law, and entered Wil¬ 
liam and Mary College in 1780. Seven 
years afterward, he was admitted to the bar, 
aad continued practicing with distinguished 
success, until the Revolution broke out and 
oloeed the courts. He was a sound jurist, 
and an able debater. He possessed all the 
mental requisites for a great speaker, but 
his voice was too weak to be heard in a 
large assembly. Hence he never adven¬ 
tured in the brilliant field of popular oratory. 

By birth and position, if birth and posi¬ 
tion be at all recognizable in America, Mr. 
Jefferson was an aristocrat; but by inclina¬ 
tion and sentiment, he was a democrat and 
a philanthropist. Naturally of a warm and 
sanguine temperroent, his early classical 
reading had imbued him with the fondest 
admiration of the Republics of Greece and 
Rome, and fired his imagination with the 
dream of an emancipated humanity. When 


of Virginia, to succeed Patrick Henry. He 
held the office for two yeans, and then re¬ 
tired to private life, and soon after wrote 
his celebrated “Notes on Virginia.” In 
1784, he wrote a treatise on the establish¬ 
ment of a coinage for the United States, 
and proposed the present system of federal 
money. 

In 1784, he was appointed, in connection 
with Adams aad Franklin, minister pleni¬ 
potentiary, to negotiate treaties of commerce 
with foreign nations. In July of that year, 
he sailed for Europe, with his eldest daugh¬ 
ter. The next March, ho was appointed, 
by Congress, minister at the French oourt, 
to succeed Dr. Franklin, in which poet he 
remained until October, 1789. During this 
time, he cultivated the acquaintance of the 
wits, statesmen, and philosophers of Paris, 
with whom he was a great favorite. On 
his return, he was appointed, by Washing¬ 
ton, Secretary of Suite, and iu 1791, gave 
his opinion against the establishment of a 
national bank, as being unconstitutional— 
the bill, however, being signed by General 
Washington. During his continuence in the 
cabaet, he frequency differed, upon impor¬ 
tant questions, with Mr. Hamilton, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. Subsequently, the 
opposition to tho administration was organ¬ 
ized under the direction of Mr. Jefferson, 
and assumed the name of republicans. 

In 1790, Mr. Jefferson became the re¬ 
publican candidate for President, but Mr. 
Adams received the highest number of 
votes, and Mr. Jefferson became Vice-Pres¬ 
ident, in which capacity, as President of the 


One golden memory flits o’er my soul 
in the hour of sadness, like a bright dream 
of some far off land of beauty, and then 
fades away so gently that I can scarcely 
believe it aught but a vision. It comes to 
my wearied soul, a gleam of radiant sun¬ 
shine, and then vanishes again like the dew- 
drops before the light and warmth of morn¬ 
ing. It is a memory of one beautiful day 
when light, and life, and joy beamed down 
upon the blue expanse of waters, and our 
earth was gladdened with the minstrelsy of 
singing birds and sighing zephyrs. Swiftly 
we glided oe'r the lakelet’s glassy surface, 
and joy beamed in every eye while the 
sweet music of many voices were blended 
in song. O, how happy that day on the 
water and on the shore, when nature and 
our hearts were so full of all beauty and 
happiness. 

We were children, then—not a care dim¬ 
med our joy, nor did we dream that after 
years would bring the presence of sorrow— 
we knew not the woes that ever attend on 
maturer life. And now, how the blessed 
memory of those days doth cheer our rug¬ 
ged pathway, and bring sweet thoughts to 
eharm away our sadness. Amanda. 

MANLINESS AND BEAUTY. 


the Iocg-smothered hostility of the colonies j Senate, he wrote his “Manual” of Con- 
fco the oppressions of the mother country at 
last broke out, they found Jefferson already 
a democrat, and an enthusiast in the cause 
of human liberty. 

In 1769, Mr. Jefferson was elected to tho 
legislature of the colony, a suitation he con¬ 
tinued to fill until the breaking ont of the 
Revolution. During this period, he made 
an effort to proeure the abolition of slavery 
in Virginia, which was unsuccessful. Iu 
1772, Mr. Jefferson married Mrs. Martha 
Skelton, a widow of twenty-three, daughter 
of Mr. John Wayles, a distinguished lawyer. 

In 1773, Mr. Jefferson was appointed on | 
the legislative committee of conference; and 
in the next year published his “ Summary 
View of the Rights of America,” addressed 
to the King of Great Britain, and containing 
an able exposition of the true relations be¬ 
tween the colonies and the mother country. 

In 1775, he was sent to the Continental 
Congress, and, was one of the committee of 
five appointed to prep-are the Declaration of 
Independence. Although the youngest 
member of tho committee, be was invited 
to prepare a draft of that important docu¬ 
ment—an invitation which he accepted.— 

The result was, the immortal paper that was 
submitted to the committee, and which was 
adopted, with some trifling amendments, by 
Congress, on the 4th of July, 1776, thus 
founding a new epoch in human history. 

The same year, having been elected a 
member of the Virginia legislature, he re¬ 
signed his seat in Congress, and turned his 
attention to revising the laws of the Com¬ 
monwealth. Among the laws originated 
by him, and which were adopted by the 
legislature, were those abolishing the law 
of primogeniture; prohibiting the importa¬ 
tion of slaves; establishing religious freedom 
and a system of general education* In 
1779, Mr. Jefferson was elected Governor 


We never enter the omnibus or steam¬ 
boat without expecting to be dazzled by 
some lustrous divinity whose glance makes 
golden the common air; and we never read 
of a revolution in human affairs without ex¬ 
pecting a new exhibition of magnanimity in 
man. Why is this, except that such things 
are the rightful heritage of mans iht’ Inev¬ 
itable ornament of his manhood? Some 
moralist has said that no woman had a right 
to be plain; which is true. Her nature en¬ 
titles her to be beautiful only, and when it 
is really operative always renders her so.— 
Never yet saw any one beauty in woman 
which was not purely womanly, and there¬ 
fore, impersonal. The person who reveals 
it, joyously feels herself to be merely the 
priestess or minister of this sacred flame, 
and shrinks from all personal property in it, 
as from sacrilege. So also no man has a 
right to be mean or trivial His essential 
manhood entitles him only to be manly; 
and when he falls short of this we may be 
sure that his inward amplitude has been 
prejudiced by the limits of his outward po¬ 
sition .—Henry James. 

MARRIAGE. 


gressional routine. In 1890, he was again 
a candidate for President, and was elected 
He was re-elected in 1804, aad finally re¬ 
tired from office aad public life in 1809, de¬ 
voting the remaining 17 years of his life to 
the pursuits of literature and science, the 
keeping up of an extensive correspondence 
with many loading men, in Europe and 
America, and the practioe of a liberal and 
generous hospitality. One of the favorite 
subjects which, during this period, engaged 
his attention, was the establishment of a 
system of public education; and it was thro’ 
his instrumentality that the University of 
Virginia was established, at Charlottesville, 
in 1818. He was appointed rector of the 
institution, and continued to act in that ca¬ 
pacity until his death. He died on the 4th 
of July, 1826, on the same day with Mr. 
Adams. He left a private memorandum 
requesting that a small granite obelisk 
should be erected over his grave, with this 
inscription: 

“ HERE WAS BORIRD 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

AUTHOR or THE DECLARATION Or INDEPENDENCE, 

OF THE 8TATUTB OF VIRGINIA FOR RSLIGKKta FREEDOM, 
AND FATHER OF THK UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.” 

Mr. Jefferson was a little over eighty- 
three when he died. In person he was 
tall and very robust, and enjoyed uniform 
health until a short period before hi3 death. 
—American Phrenological Journal 


Steele says, wherever woman plights 
her truth, under the sky of heaven, at the 
domestic hearth, or in the consecrated 
aisles, the ground is holy, the spirit of the 
hour is sacramental That it is thus felt 
even by the most trivial, may be observed 
at the marriage ceremony. Though the 
mirth may be fast and furious before or af¬ 
ter the irrevocable formula is spoken, yet 
at that point of time there is a shadow on 
the most laughing lip—a moisture in the 
firmest eye. Wedlock, indissoluble, except 
by an act of God—a sacrament, whose 
solemnity reaches to eternity—will always 
hold its rank in literature, as the most im¬ 
pressive fact of human experience in dra¬ 
matic writing, whether of the stage or closet, 
the play or novel It must be so. If 
government, with all its usurpations and 
aggressions, has appropriated history, let 
the less ambitions portions of our literature 
be sacred to the affections—to the family 
based upon conjugal and parental love, as 
that institution is the state which, hitherto 
. in the world’s annals, has been little else 
i than the sad exponent of human ambition. 

To the Wife. —If your husband has 
built for himself a household hearth, do not 
let it be trodden into ruins by the very idol 
whom he has placed there. When you 
suffer your own hands to tear down the fair 
adornments of idolatry with which his pas¬ 
sion has decked you, and appear before him 
not as an angelic ideal, but a selfish, sullen, 
or vain woman, little know you that it may 
take years of devotion to effaoe the deep 
bitterness produoed by that one hour—the 
first, perchanoe, when he has seen you as 
you are. 


Dr. Ruse, wa3 perhaps, one of the most 
untiring students that ever lived. Two 
young physieians were conversing in his j 
presence once, and one of them said, “When 

1 finished my studies”—“ When you fin- _ 

ished your studies!” said the Doctor abrupt -1 Let your heart expand to sympathy and 
ly; “ why you must be a happy man to have j compassion, but not to oold mistrust, as tho 
finished so young. I do not expect to fin- j flower opens to the blessed dew, but closes 
ish.mine while I live.” against the rain. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 




ROCHESTER, MARCH 6, 1851. 


• We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly. 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mar k—Ten Thousand—will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts to 
augment the circulation ol’ the New-Yorker. 

Uou Terms, & r ., see last page. 


This Numjbkr ok the Rural contains less vari¬ 
ety in the main department than we usually pre¬ 
sent, yet wo think none of our friends will com¬ 
plain. Wo could not woll divide the letter of our 
foreign correspondent—and, beside, it has been 60 
long detained on the way (being one of the “ pass¬ 
engers” of the Atlantic,) that we thought best to 
give it at once and entire. The reader will of 
course understand that it is Dr. lt.’s introductory 
letter, and that the one we gave in the two prece¬ 
ding numbers should properly follow this. T he 
Premium List of the State Ag. Society also occu¬ 
pies considerable space; but as it will he frequent¬ 
ly referred to by subscribers and borrowers, we 
concluded to give it complete, so that any informa¬ 
tion it contains could bo easily possessed by those j 
interested. The length of these two papers com¬ 
pels us to defer several articlos from correspondents, 
and also to give less Horticultural and Mechauical 
matter than usual. Still we think the number 
will prove a readable and valuable one — and 
therefore wo put to these remarks apologetical a 
period. 

N. Y. State Agricultural Society. - Its Next Fair. 

We this week publish the complete List or 
Premiums to bo awarded at the next Annual Fair 
and Cattle Show of the State Ag. Society, to be 
hold, us previously announced, in this city on the 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th days of September noxt. 
To the list we invito particular attention, and es¬ 
pecially that of the Farmers, Artisans and Manu¬ 
facturers of Wostern and Central Now York.— 
The location of the Fair is so accessible to a ma¬ 
jority of the farmers and fruit growers of the State 

_the producers of its staple products—that wo sec 

no good reason why an unusual number of exltio- 
iUrrs should not be in attendance. In most depart¬ 
ments the premiums arc liberal, and offered with 
a proper discrimination. Those who intend to 
compete should observe tho rules carefully, and be 
prepared to comply with the requisitions of tiie 
Society in every essential particular. To prove 
the importance of this, we might cite instances at 
late Fairs in which those who offered superior ar¬ 
ticles were doprived of a premium, by the omission 
of some item as to culture,. quality, time, ortho 
like, not considered important by the exhibitor, yot 
required by the rules ol tho Society. Y\ e repeat, 
then, look carefully to tho conditions, so that your 
labor and pains-taking in other particulars may not 
be lost through inattention. 

Unless we grcntly mistake present indications— 
and we judge from the apparent interest manifest¬ 
ed throughout this section of the State—the ensu¬ 
ing Fair will he the most important and beneficial 
one ever held in the State or Union. It may not 
exceed others in point of numbers in attendance, 
hut we trust, and have reason to behove, that it 
will be superior in other and more important par¬ 
ticulars. YVo believe—a strong hope is father to 
part of the belief, we admit—that there will be 
more producers and exhibitors present, and conse¬ 
quently n better and larger collection of animals 
and articles than at any previous show of tho Soci¬ 
ety. In tills we may be mistaken—yet if the farm¬ 
ers of Central and Western Now York try f they 
can and will surpass in value, variety and interest 
any previous exhibition. It each who can consist¬ 
ently do so, hut resolves to attend tho Fair.ad an 
exhibitor and competitor, bringing the best he has 
of its kind, the show will be all and more than we 
anticipate. Leaving a premium out of the ques¬ 
tion, almost every farmer will see and learn suffi¬ 
cient to remunerate him for time and expense.— 
He will return to his home a wiser man—with n 
j aster and higher estimate of tho importance and 
power of his calling—and new incentives and ideas 
which must lead to improvement in his future 
management. 

Our present purpose was more particularly to call 
attention to the Premium List, and enjoin upon 
exhibitors tho necessity of heeding its requirements. 
Hat “now that we are up,” we will allude to 
another matter. The Fair is to be held in the 
“ Flour City.” All who attend will be furnished 
with an abundance of the “ stuff of life,” at a 
not exorbitant rate. Those who were present at 
the Fair held here in 1843 will please remember 
that our latch-strings were out, and are inform¬ 
ed that there arc now more of them —with com¬ 
fortable domicils at the other end! 

— In order that those of our readers interested in 
the subject may be timely advised, we shall publish 
all the important doings of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the Society, relating to the Fair. Tho Com. 
hold a meeting to-day, for the seloction of Judges 
on the Premium List—the proceedings of which 
we ahull give as soon as received. The experience 
and ability of its ollieers is a guarantee that the af¬ 
fairs of the Society will he well managed. We 
doubt whether a more appropriate inau could nave 
been selected for its head, than the present worthy 
incumbent, Jons Djclakibld, Esq., of Seneca.— 
Under the supervision of such men as Del afield, 
Johnson, Tucker, und others, the public may con¬ 
fidently look for judicious management. 


j * ———-—- -- 

Mere Premiums! 

Is November last we published a list of specific 
premiurae, to persons obtaining subscribers to the 
Rural (and not competing for our large and gene¬ 
ral prizes,) previous to the 1st of March. Under 
that offer we have given seoeral hundred volumes 
of the Former and other books—the most of our 
friends preferring specific premiums—but having 
many more volumes of the same valuable works on 
hand, we propose to dispose of them to such ns are 
lending or may hereufter lend their kind offices in 
behalf of the Rural New-Yorker. Therefore, to 
all who do not compete for our large prizes, we of¬ 
fer the following 

Specific Premiums : 

For n remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
July next, we wilt send the New-Yorker one 
year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1818 or 1849, (ns 
preferred) stitched and hound in colored paper, 
suitable for mailing. For $5, ns above, we will 
send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 ami 1849.— 
For $10 we will send six copies of the New-Yorker 
—and an extra copy, and bound vols. of the Farmer 
for 1848 and 1849. For $15 we will send 10 copies 
of the New-Yorker—and on extra copy, and uny 
three volumes of the Farmer published in octavo 
form, [except the one for 1850,]—or [instead of 
extra copy and Farmers} $2 in Hooks. For $25 or 
more we will send 20 copies of the New-Yorker— 
and an extra copy, and five volumes of the Genesee 
Fanner, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, [being all the 
volumes published in octavo form, except the last] 
—or [instead of extra copy) $2 in agricultural or 
other Hooks, g j’Competitors for those premiums 
must mention the fact and designate what they 
want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
the premium selected will be immediately for¬ 
warded. 

Weekly Meteorlogical Abstract 
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REMARKS. 

Feb. 18. Very fine day; splendid aurora borealis 
this evening. 

19. Another delightful day. 

20. Rainy day and evening. 

21. Foggy and rainy until evening, when it 
cleared off. 

22. Cloudy—river high. 

23. Spring day—river rising. 

24. Rainy and foggy; snow nearly gone. 

25. Fair day—splendid evening. 

26. Fine morning—cloudy afternoon; rain in 
the evening soon after 10 o’clock. 

27. Cloudy and rainy—wild geese seen flying to 
the North—this is regarded as a sign of spring. 

28. Fine day. 

March 1. Fair forenoon—cloudy and squally 
afternoon. 

2. Continues cloudy, cold and equally. 

3. Fair morning—clouds appear soon after sun¬ 
rise—squally through the day. 

The followitg paragraph has been handed us for j 
publication by a friend who has resided in this sec- ! 
tion about fifty years. Its assertion is suggestive. I 
and may induce some persons to write as well as 
think on the subject: 

Change in Winters.— In tho early settlement 
of Western New York, from 1804 until the com¬ 
mencement of building Railroads and the intro¬ 
duction of Telegraph wires across our plains and 
forests, the winters were steady and cold. Tho 
great changes since the above may be attributed to 
the current of electricity, by which the Ocean bree¬ 
zes and 8. E. winds traverse our State. c. 

Literary Notices, &c. 

“The Western Literary Messenger,” for 
March, is the initial number of the Sixteenth vol¬ 
ume. It contains original articles from the pens 
of Hosmek, TuWicn, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Fran¬ 
ces A. Fuller, D. W. Ballou, Jr., Thomas M. 
Cooley, and others, and is the best number of this 
periodical ever issued. The Messenger is begin¬ 
ning to bo appreciated by a class of readers whose 
taste is creditable to please, and wo are happy to 
learn its circulation is now having a steady increase, 
its terms to mail subscribers are $1,50 per annum. 
Jewett, Thomas it Co., Publishers; and J. Clem¬ 
ent, Editor. 

"The International Monthly Magazine” 
for March. —Stringer and Townsend, the enter¬ 
prising publishers, aud Dr. Griswold, the indefati¬ 
gable editor of this work, combine their forces most 
efficiently in catering for public taste. Besides the 
selections from the best magazines and reviews of 
Great Britain, extracts from new works, fresh po¬ 
ems, elaborate critical and biographical notices, 
obituaries of distinguished persons, and a remark¬ 
able collection of literary, personal and scientific 
items, gleaned from a wide field, offer to the reuder 
a rare and sumptuous feast. For sale by D. M. 
Dewey, Arcade Hall. 

Lecture by Mr. Hosmek.— We are happy to 
learn that W. H. C. Hosmeh, F.sq., will give a lec¬ 
ture in this city on Wednesday evening next, (12th 
inst.,) at Corinthian Hall. Subject—“The Irish 
and iheir Poetry.” Mr. Hosmer’s lectures in other 
places have met with universal commendation, am] 
our citizens wili doubtless give him a large and ap¬ 
preciating audience. 

Charter Election. —An our paper goes to press 
on tho afternoon of election day, (Tuesday,) we 
are uuablo to give the result The politicians of 
each purty are making great efforts to save the city, 
or rather its offices, from—their opponents.— 
Chas. Hendrix, Esq., whig, aud Col. N. E. 
Paine, dem., are the candidates for Mayor. 


CongrtMtonal. 

Synopsie of Proceedings. 

Satcrdat, Feb. 22.—The Senate spent most 
of the day in debating the President’s Special 
Message, by way of interlude passing the Revolu¬ 
tionary Pension and West Point Acadomy bills. 

The House discussed the Fortification bill and 
adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 24.—In the Senate, the Cheap 
Postage bill was amended, according to the prop¬ 
ositions of Mr. Rusk, and ordered to lie engrossed, 
but not passed, several gentlemen feeling the need 
of speaking on it. The amendments provide for 
half-ounce letters, pre-paid, three cents; unpaid 5 
cents; over 3,000 miles double those rates; and a 
graduated tariff for newspapers of so much per 
quarter, according to frequency of publication and 
distance. The Senate spent the rest of the day in 
talk upon the President’s Fugitive Slave Message. 

The House devoted the day to the Appropriation 
bills, and got through with about two-thirds of the 
same. 

Tuesday, Feb. 25.—In the Senate, the House 
River and Harbor bill was reported without amend¬ 
ment The California Duties bill was passed, 
with an amendment giving the new State $300,- 
000 out of the duties collected while she was a 
Territory. 

In the House, the Civil ami Diplomatic Appro¬ 
priation bill was then taken up, and several attemp s 
at Tariff Amendment made and defeated as out of 
order. 

Wednesday, Feb. 26.—In Senate, the Cheap 
Postage bill, as amended, passed the Senate yester¬ 
day by a vole of 39 to 15. The bill extending pen¬ 
sions to the widows of Revolutionary soldiers was 
passed. That granting the right of way for a tele¬ 
graph to the Pucific was engrossed. Tho bill Uni¬ 
ting the liabilities of ship owners was also passod, 
as was the Joint Resolution to send a national ves¬ 
sel to bring Kossuth to this country. 

In the House, the Mexican Indemnity bill was 
passed, and the Army Appropriation bill taken up. 
No vote was had on the bill. 

Thursday, Fob. 27.—In the Senate, the bill for 
the protection of patentees against importations 
from Canada was ordered to be engrossed. The 
Naval Pension bill, with amendments, and tho bill 
limiting liabilities of ship owners were passed. A 
joint resolution from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, directing a sword to be presented to the 
nearest male relative of Maj. Ringgold, was order¬ 
ed to bo engrossed. The Post Route bill and the 
bill on the Mexican Indemnity, from the House, 
were referred. 

The bill for the aid of Louisiana in reclaiming 
her overflowed lands, gave rise to a debate on the 
Public Lands, in which Mr. Seward defended the 
principle of Land Limitation, and that every man 
who had no land should receive it from the Gov¬ 
ernment. A long discussion ensued on the bill 
for making grants of Public Lands in California to 
actual settlers. 

The Army Appropriation bill was discussed at 
length bv the House in Committee of the Whole. 
A motion to suspend the rules in order to intro¬ 
duce the resolution of the Senate in regard to em¬ 
ploying a national vessel for Kossuth was lost. 

Friday, Feb. 28.—In the Senate, the bill ma¬ 
king the Bounty Land Warrants assignable was 
extended by an amendment declaring that nothing 
in the act of September last shall be construed as 
excluding from tho benefits of the act any officer, 
non-commissioned officer, private of regulars, vol¬ 
unteers, State troops, rangers or militia, who wore 
mustered into service of the United States l’or the 
suppression ol Indian hostilities, or whose services 
have been recognized by the United States or those 
called out by the States in the war with Great 
Britain. 

In the House, the Joint Resolution which re¬ 
lieves Mr. Ritchie from the terms ol' his contract, 
end in lieu, gives him one-half the proceeds fixed 
by the luw of 1819, was passed, 106 to 103. 

A Rare Bird. —Mr. Lorenzo Clark of Ala¬ 
bama, N. Y. v shot a white Owl on tho 27th of Feb¬ 
ruary, whose wings measured four feet and nine 
inches from tip to tip. They are rarely found in 
this section of tho State. The owl lias been seen 
in various parts of the town during the winter, but 
was very shy, and many shots were made at him 
before he was brought down. n. b. w. 

Destructive Fire at Youngstown. —The ex¬ 
tensive Flouring Mill of Messrs. W. R. Davis 
Co., of Youngstown, containing wheat, flour, flour 
barrels, offals, A c., was entirely destroyed by fire 
on the 21st ult. The loss of Messrs. 1). &Co- is 
estimated at $40,000, about two-thirds of which is 
supposed to bo insured. Much credit is given to 
the officers and soldiers at Fort Niagara for their 
eii'orts to stay the ravages of the fire. 

New Banks in R. I.—Five Banks were incor¬ 
porated in Rhode Island at the late session of the 
Legislature. The Bank of South County, capi¬ 
tal $100,000; Bank of Commerce in Providence, 
$200,000; Bank of America, $100,000; Railroad 
Bank, $50,000, and Citizens Bank of Woonsock¬ 
et, $100,000. The Banks of Providence have ob¬ 
tained a charter, and are about establishing the 
“ Clearing Bank,” so called, which is to he em¬ 
ployed in settling the balance between other Banks 
and in redeeming tho notes of tho country Banks, 
to perform the service now rendered by the Mer¬ 
chant’s Bank. 


Fatal Accident. —Coroner Pullis gives ns the 
following item:—A young farmer named Calvin 
W. Jackson, while engaged with another person 
in cutting wood upon his farm in East Henrietta, 
was almost instantly killed by being struck on the 
back of the head by the limbs of a tree that was 
broken down by the weight of another that in d 
lodged upon it after being felled. Jackson was 
chopping some distance from the place where his 
companion was felling a tree, and it was intended 
that it should fall in a different direction from that 
which its heavy limbs gave it. Tlte blow crushed 
his skull aud he died almost immediately. lie was 
34 years of age.— Roch. Dent. 


legislature of Mem f’ork. 

Synopsie of Proceedings. 

Monday, Feb. 24.— Senate. —The law to re¬ 
model the Militia Laws was under consideration, 
also the bill providing for a new election on the 
first Tuesday in March, of Senator in Congress.— 
No vote was taken on either. 

Assembly. —After the reception of numerous 
petitions, and the report of several bills— 

The Committee of Whole took up the different 
bills relative to Free Schools in this State. After 
some time spent thereon, the Committee rose and 
reported progress. 

Tuesday, Feb. 25.— Senate —Petitions and Re¬ 
ports, and then a debate on the bill providing for 
the election of Senator. 

Assembly —Petitions and reports as usual, but 
no bills passed. 

Wednesday, Feb. 26.— Senate — The debate on 
the Senator question was continued. 

Assembly —The School bills wore again discuss¬ 
ed in Committee of the Whole. No question ta¬ 
ken. Adjourned. 

Thursday, Feb. 27.— Senate —The hill repeal¬ 
ing the law which provides that within ton days 
after the 4th of March, any member of tho Legis¬ 
lature elected to Congress shall forfeit his seat was 
passed. 

The U. S. Senator bill was then taken up, aud 
after much debate, it being understood that if pass¬ 
ed, the hill would have been postponed to 2d April, 
it was la'd on the tnble. 

Assembly. —Petitions and Reports, the Senator 
bill laid on the table, and the discussion of the 
School question resumed. 

Friday, Feb. 28.— Senate —The bill incorpor¬ 
ating the Knickerbocker Savings Institution of 
New York was passed—Ayes 81, Nays 2. Also 
the bill to enable tho New York and Virginia 
Steamship Company to commence business, with 
a capital of $3,100,000. 

Assembly —The Printing Committee reported 
tho cost to the State of printing tho report of State 
Agricultural Society last year to ho $26,958.24; 
tho cost of printing the number ordered by the 
House lust, year, will amount to $37,825. The 
House subsequently passed a resolution limiting 
the number to 75 times the usual number, reduc¬ 
ing the cost about $10,000. 

The Comptroller, (Mr. Fuller,) transmitted a 
report of the number of Banks in tho State, the 
amount of circulation, and a great amount of sta¬ 
tistical information. 

Census of New York. 

Prom the Washington Republic. 

The following tables of New York are obtained 
from the Statements of the Deputies; hut having 
been examined at tho Census Office, and correct¬ 
ed by comparison with all the data to which access 
can now be had, are belioved to bo very nearly 
perfect: 


NORTHERN NEW YORK. 


Albany. 

.. 93,297 Niagara. 

.. 42,224 

Allegany • • • • 

.. .37.880 Orleans. 

. - 06,464 

Broome .... 

.. 30,660 Otsego. 

.. 48,746 

Cattaraugus* 

.. 38,910 Oneida. 

.. 99,818 

Clmutauquo. 

.. 50,624 Ontario. 

. . 43,977 

Cayuga .... 

.. 55,489 Onondaga ... 

. . 85,900 

Chemung .., 

. . 28,964 Oswego. 

. . 62,150 

Chenango .. 

.. 40,313 Rensselaer... 

.. 73,435 

Cortland.... 

.. 25,058 Saratoga. 

.. 45,620 

Clinton. 

.. 40,056 Schenectady . 

.. 20,057 

Delaware..., 

.. 39,872 Schoharie.... 


Erie.. 

. .101,115 Seneca. 

.. 25,442 

Essex.. 

.. 31,203 St. Lawrence. 

.. 63,634 

Franklin.... 

.. 25,114 Steuben. 

.. 63,7851 

Fulton..... 

.. 20,158 Tioga. 

.. 25,384 

Genesee.... 

.. 28,538 Tompkins ... 

.. 38,749 

Hamilton... 

.. 2.188 Warren. 

.. 17,159 

Herkimer... 

.. 38,257 Washington.. 

.. 44,751 

Jefferson ... 

.. 68,156 Wayne. 

.. 44,967 

Lewis. 

.. 24,570 Wyoming.... 

.. 32,123 

Livingston.. 

.. 40,887 Yates. 

.. 20,590 

Madison.... 

.. 43,081 

— 

Monroe. 

Montgomery 

, . 87,838 Total. 

.. 31,913 

.1,989,653 

Dwellings, 
June 1, 1850 

345,287; deaths in the year ending 
, 23,670. 

SOUTHERN NEW YORK. 

Columbia... 

.. 43,004 Rockland... 

.. 16,965 

Duchess.... 

.. 58,994 Richmond.. 

.. 15,066 

Greene. 

.. 33,124 Suffolk. 

.. 36,826 

Kings. 

..138,899 Sullivan- 

.. 25,090 

New York.. 

. .515,394 Ulster. 

.. 59,406 

Orange. 

.. 57,164 Westchester. 

. 14 134 

.. 58,267 

Queens. 

.. 36,832 Total. 

.1,109,165 


Dwellings, 129,335; deaths in the year ending 
June 1, 1850, 33,259. 

Population of Northern New York.1,989,653 

Population of Southern Now York.1,109,165 


Total population of the State.3,098,818 

Wayne Co. Ag. Society.—Its Next Fair. 

A correspondent of the Wayne Sentinel writes 
as follows: 

The adjourned annual meowing of the Boatd of 
Managers of the Wayne County Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, hold at Newark on the 21st Feb., was every¬ 
way a pleasant one, and largely attended. Tho 
competition for tho Fair was very great. Five 
towns made oilers of raising sums equal to $200 
oaeh for the privilege; hut with the greatest disin¬ 
terestedness, it was unanimously agreed to hold it 
at Lyons, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of Sep¬ 
tember next—tho deputation from that village 
pledging that town in an offer a trifle in advance of 
uny other. This spirit we think will insure u first 
rate Fair. 

At first the Society resolved to hold two Fairs— 
some advocated three —in our county this fall; but 
after full deliberation, the resolution to hold two 
Fairs was reconsidered, and one substituted for this 
year, owing to tho proximity of the Stute Fair, 
which will draft the agriculturists of our county 
generally, wo think, for one week- r. 

The Legislature. —Petitions continue to lie 
presented for the reduction of the Fees of County- 
Clerks; and largo numbers have been presented 
for the repoal of tho New School Law; for the 
passage of laws to secure to persons arrested as 
Fugitive Slaves a trial by Jury, and for the pas¬ 
sage of laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 


Stans of Mnus, &r. 


-The latest accounts from Burrnnh announce 

thnt Mrs. Judson was to leave Alaulmain for the 
United States in the month of January. 

-The sentence of John Bnham, convicted of 

the murder of a pedlar, has been commuted to im¬ 
prisonment, for life. 

-The stable of Mr. Marsh attached to the City 

Hotel, Utica, with 14 horses was destroyed by fire 
on the 25tli. Loss $3,500. 

-15,000 barrels of mess pork were sold in St. 

Louis on the 22d ult., ot twelve dollars per barrel. 
Tlus in the aggregate, amounts to $180,000. 

-Ainin Bey, tho Turkish Envoy, having made 

an extensive journey throughout the Union, re¬ 
turned to Washington on the 24th ult. 

-Donations to the American Home Missionary 

Society; January $11,252,29. Missionary appoint¬ 
ments for tho same month, 61. 

-Martin Farqulmr Tupper, the author of Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy, will embark for this country in 
the steamer Franklin, on the 12th of March inat. 

-A light house for one of the Florida reefs is 

being constructed of iron, at a London manufactory, 
at the expense of our Government. 

-The foreign exports of silver the past week 

from New York, were $252,2i8, nearly all Ameri¬ 
can halves. 

-The population of the State of New-IInmp- 

■hire is less by about two hundred thousand than 
that of the city of New Yo.k, 

-A Panorama of the Arctic Regions la now- 

exhibiting in London, illustrative of the principal 
places touched at by Sir John Franklin’s F.xjxsdition. 

-Stephen Hempstead, Jr., Governor of Iowa, 

was formerly a schoolmaster and taught for many 
years in Bucks county, Pa. 

-A bill has passed the Legislature of Illinois 

exempting a homestead to tho value of $1,000 from 
execution. 

-It iB said that Father JVnthew has adminis¬ 
tered the temperance pledge, so fur, to five million* 
eight hundred thousand persons. 

-A daughter of Mr. Pugeot was knocked down 

and killed by a runaway horse, in Buffalo, on th® 
12 th inst. 

-Coffee of a quality superior to the beet Java 

or Mocha is raised in Liberia, and can he cultivated 
with great ease to any extent. 

-The Smithsonian Institute Library, contains 

4,233 volumes of books, 765 pamphlets, 1 383 en¬ 
gravings, and 207 maps, charts, drawings, &c. 

-The kingdom of Sweden is estimated to have 

a population of 3,533,200. The increase in the 
last 5 years has been 219,293, or at the rate of 6 
per cent. 

-Two young men at Brandon, Vt., discovered 

a hoar frozen into his den, the water having run 
down and formed in bars in front of him. They 
fired eight balls into him before killing him. 

-The siiip Antarctic, from Liverpool, lost 20 

passengers during the passage; at one time 400 were 
ill, and 90 were obliged to be landed at the Quar¬ 
antine Hospital. 

-The Scythe Fnctory of Messrs. Roby, Saw¬ 
yer, and Farwell, Chelmsford, Muss., was destroy¬ 
ed by fire on the 9th ult. Loss about $4000. In¬ 
sured for 1700. 

-A dog train arrived at St. Paul, Minceola, on 

the 30th of January in thirteen days from Lapointe, 
Lake Superior. They had several cwt. of freight, 
and made 40 miles a day the roads being bad. 

-Mr. Lyman Kingsly, bridge builder of North¬ 
ampton moved a two story house, 26 by 38 feet, 
across the Connecticut River, at Chicopee, week, 
before last. 

-The Rev. I>r. Peck, editor of the Christian 

Advocate and Journal, proposes to issue shortly, 
“ Sketches of the Early History of Methodism in 
Central New York and Northern Pennsylvania." 

-Preparations are making to build the first 

railroad in Texas. It will connect the town of 
Harrisburg, u few miles below Houston, with, the 
Rio Grande. 

-The North River boats are resuming their 

regular trips. The Buffalo and Hendrick Hudson, 
wore both up from New York on Tuesday week— 
both popular boats. 

-At Munich are nine young Egyptians; they 

are sent there to be educated, especially in the sci¬ 
ence of Medicine. They are industrious and make 
good progress in study. 

-J. 8. Tryon, Esq., of this city has procured 

a Land Warrant for 160 acres of land for Henry 
Olmstcnd of Greece, who was a recruiting officer in 
the war of 1812. 

-John T. Dodgo, of Wenham, Mass., who ac¬ 
companied his father to Bunker Hill, and was with¬ 
in the American lines during the battle, died Feb. 
25, at the age of eighty-seven years. 

-The London Times says that, “ at the end 

of the next half century, the Americans, having a 
population of one hundred aud ninety millions, will 
make small work with the Canadas and the West 
Indies.” 

-The Legislature of Iowa, at its present ses¬ 
sion, have laid off and named fifty new counties in 
thnt State. Among the list we notice Kcwwiuth, 
Cass, Ccrro Gordo, Palo Alto, and Bancroft. 

-In a suit for damages for false imprisonment 

recently tried before the St, Louis Circuit Court, 
the Jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiff of 
$13,000. 

-The Savannah News states that the genuine 

Tom Thumb, the well known specimen of petrte 
humanity, hns been arrested in thnt city ami fined 
ten dollars for driving his little carriage on tho side¬ 
walk. 

-The value of imports at Montreal for the sea¬ 
son of 1850 amounts to $8,864,985. This value is 
principally for goods from England, by way of the 
St.. I>awrence. The amount of exports from the 
same port were $2,000,000. 

-Daniel Davis died at Madisonville, la., Feb. 

1851, aged 100 years, 8 months, and 1 day. He 
served seven years in the Revolutionary war, three 
years under Gen. Wayne, and six months under 
Col. R. M. Johnson. 

-The Hon. Mr. Berrien, in presenting a me¬ 
morial to the Senate on Saturday, Ntnjled that no 
autumnal or yellow fever had occurred ii \ Savannah 
fiir the last 29 years, owing to the system of dry 
culture and draining which hue been obtaiiot >1 there. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Om market ntill continues dull. Pome of our mills are Albany—H. L. Emery 


/oreigit infelligentf. markets. fnhlwp* 

.tEMVAl Oy THE STEAMSHIP EtTEOPS, ' 

One Week Later from Europe. Om market still continues dull. Pome of our mills are Albany— H. L. Emery. 

grinding, but there in not much doing in Wheat or Flour. a rc ndia—M^Scott 

The Europa, from 1 iiverpool, Feb. l.Gth, arrived The priccof most kinds of produce remains unchanged. Alabama—R. B. Warren 

nt Halifax the 26th alt. Below wo givo a brief ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. Adams Basin—M. Adana 

Alfred—C. I). Langworth 

abstract of her news: Flour, bbl #4,75(95,00 Rutter, lb.124(914? Alden—C. N. Fulton. 

The attention of th. K«M. public to cl,My ^"~| r ;;«gggS 

occupied in the exciting debate going on in parlia- Beef cwt 3,00(94,00 Turkeys, lb.7(90c Raldwinsville—R- Sears. 

ment relative to tho papal aggression question.— Do. bbl moss. 11,00(911,50 Chichens.-5(97c Batavia— Samuel Heston. 


jjt JHarktte. ^ublisljfr’s Notices, &c. Slbuertisniintte, &r. 


LIST Oft’ AGENTS. 


grinding, but there is not much doing in Wheat or Flour. Arcadia—M*Scott. 

The priccof most kinds of produce remains unchanged. Alabama—R. R. Warren. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. Adams Basin—M. Adams. 

Alfred—C. 1). Langworthy. 

Flour, bbl.#4,75(95,00 I Butter, tb.121® 14c Aiden—C. N. Fulton. 

Pork, mess.10,75(912,75 New Cheese, lb.. . .4|(95jc Allens Hill—David A. Paul. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

at .• T u .. jojir&u S. I’TOI LMIN) at the Old Rochester Nur- 

Medina—I. yt . Swan. Mrfl 30ry, Rochester, N. Y.,offers 

Moscow—Win. Lyman. ^ 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

Macedon Center-lra Odell. && 20,000 various so^ts “ “ 

Macedon—Wm. Gallup. ^ Cherry “ 11 ** •• 

Marcellua—LumiinShepard. in Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Millville—J. H. Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 

Mohawk- loatmaster. lings, together wilt) the usual items ottered in the irlostex- 

Manchester—J 1 McCauley ten( ,j ve American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
Newport Win. H. U illard. rfa f Uie fon!incuti Trees properly packed tor the dia- 
Newark-Tiieo. Dickinson. [ Hnce _ , 8. MOLfLSON, 

New Riiltunore—L. Haight. rao-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mmdh I'tlili.— II Klllfntl- ' ' 


Do. cwt.4,75(95,00 | 


Four nights continuous debate resulted in gaining Lard, tried. 'S(dA\c 9BEDK l„ ,,, 

for Lord John Russell permission to introduce ,j ar "^ smoked.".*. V. " 7 i?9b<: I Timothy..'. C'M(a)2,M 

his hill of pains and penal lies by a majority vote shoulders, do.5.1 (9Of | Flax.1,25(91,50 


Ruffalo—W. Rryant&Son. | New|>ort—Wm. H. Willard, 
Raldwinsville—R. Sears. 1 Newark—Theo. Dickinson, 
liatavia—Samuel Heston. 1 New Raltimore— L. Haight. 
Renton Center—A. II.Savage | North Chili— R. Fulton. 


of 332. Potatoes, bu. . . 

It is confidently stated that the Duchess of Kent, ^ t bu " RM * - 
the queen’s mother, and the Duchess of Sutherland, corn^.'. 
the queon’H lady in waiting, and the richest peer- Euckwheat.. . . 

os8 in England, are on the eve of becoming mem- Rye-. 

bers of tho Catholic church. Harley . . . . . 

On a motion of Mr. DTsraeli, involving tho prin- HIDE! 


. .40(950C SUNDRIES. 

Whitehall, bbl. . .6,50(97,00 

.1.06(91,08 Codfish, cwt.3,25 

.. ,50(950c Salt, bbl.90(91,00 

.Ale Apples, bu.124(937jc 

...621(909 Do. dried.75(91,00 


R rock port —H. P. Norton. N. Y. Mills—W. I). Walcott. 

Rridge|iort—R. F. Adam*. Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 

Benton—15. Coddington, Jr. Orangeville—G. Cowden. 

Rrooksgrove—M. W. Rrooks Phelps -S. E. Norton. 

Bi* Stream Point-!. Hildreth Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 


...621(900| Do. dried 
.. .38(940c I Eggs, doz... 

. . .75(9S0c I Beans, bu. . 


.3,25 Clyde—I. T. Van Ruskirk. 

. .90(9 LOU Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 

. 124(937je Cazenovfa—John White. 
...75(91,00 Carlton—H. II. Garbutt. 

... 124(915c •Canal—A. 11. Toll. 
...75(91,00 ) G. N. Sherwood, 


ners or me v<auioiic vauiwi. . . Earley.75(9S0c Beans, bu.<5(91,00 ) G. N. Sherwood 

On a motion of Mr. D’Israeh, involving tho prin- hides. Hay, ton.9(914,00 (c. D. Bingliam. 

citiles of free trade, the government only carried Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(94,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(93,.50 Cleveland—A. H. Allen. 

tlinir linint liv ii inaioritv of 14 ill a full house._ (kilt, lb.8(910c Do. soft,.Canandaigua—B. F. Gage, 

Uioiriiomt bv amajontjot m a mi not sc. Pelte .75(91,62 Wool, lb.28(936c Caton-Philip Hubbard. 

Most of tho Irish members, who have heretofore K _ __ Churchville— Z. Willard. 


sustained the ministry, deserted them, and voted 
with D’Israeli. Tho protectionists arc really elated 
at their prospects. 

The chancellor of the exchequer was expected 


New York Market. 


Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. C. Gregg. 


Palmyra—T. Niude. 
Perryville—C. Britt. 

Penn Yau—Postmaster. 
Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott 
Rushville—A. Otis. 
Rutland—Moses Fames. 
Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 
Romulus—Jo. WyckotF. 

Sen. Falls—It C Hilshy (Sc Co 
Scottaburgh—II. G. Raker. 
Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Sheldrake—J. Harris. 
Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. 


Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SEGRT-H0R3NT CATTLE, 

rjiHE Subscriber, having more stock than he can well 
JL sustain on Ilia farm, will offer at public auction about 


OLD LtlHFS, TAKE NOTICL. 

[ HAVE now on hand, and am constantly manufactur¬ 
ing, Front Rands, to cover up the grey hair, and bald 
places upon the front part of the head and temples, and 1 
will sett a neater, cheaper, and better article than can be 
bought elsewhere in the State. Call and see for yourselves. 
Also, Curls, Wigs, Scalps and Braids. 

J. ROBINSON, 10 Exchange St. 

N. R.—Also, India Hair Dye for coloring the hair black. 
t-W’ Cash paid for Human Hair. (S2-3w.) 


Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A, FROST & Go., 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
r jPHE proprietors of this establishment wiHh to cull the 
X attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 

following: 

Apple Trees to,, 1 etc. each, or .#15 per 100. Standard 
Pear Trees, 2 yearn old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on Uie 
Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 cts each, 
t Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with fine heads. 


NEW YORK, March, 3.—ASHES—Increased demand. Cloekvilto—S. P. Chapman. Starkey—Levi French. 
Sides 50 hbls. #5,50 Pots; #5,62 Pearls. E Bloomfield—Postmaster. | Sheridan—J. I. Lacker 

FLOUR.—Only a moderate demand for Western and Ellington—J. F. Farman. 


Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jan. Woodley. 


the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations . , , . » , „ 

front England, and selections from the best herds in this momenta! trees, shrubs, plants, &c.» embracing all the 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from ra ^v'2T < klI , UH ; 

which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im- f ,r een*l>0U8e and Ix-ilding plants in great variety, inclu- 
proveraent and crosses upon other herds, llis importations '".v. a * ar R c an( , ,n< ’ ,s ' ,, ’ , l l ’ n . luJ collection Of double (InJthas. 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Thos. * he al>ove plitnts will lie packed carefully and left at 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— any of ttie 1 reight Offices in this city, according to advice, 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed without an extra charge. 

of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in . ° ,lr new '‘wcrtpUye catalogue of ton above fruits, and 


inir daily more and more attracted to the eastern (94,37 No. 2 Super; #4,;>0(94 ,624 common to straight; #4,- barmington—u. w nue. 

«« of I-—- » P'*“ Po»cO«no«.- 

packet station. The government are strongly so- GRAIN—More wheat offering and rather better inquiry Gerry—C. Moore. 


r ariiiiagujii—v'. .... ■ — •“ 

Fredonia—A. II. Barker. Victor—M. (I. Decker. 

Geneva—J. G. Vt:r Planck. Versailles—I). R. Barker. 

Gerry—C. Moore. Vernon—Eli R. Hix. 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick Verona—A. Whaley. 
Holley—H. 8. Frishie. watortown 

Hinmanville—A. tatone. > O. A. Graves. 

Hulbarton—Wm. Laverick. Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 


liefore witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as B 11 ffa 1 f> StOrPfit trn TFniindrxr 

was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the best Ull a I U O IPreOiype l OUn Qiy, 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, “0. » West oeneca otreet. 

some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible ^THIIS New Establishment is furnished with every facili- 
to many. .1. ty for .Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Rooks, 



many. I * iv ror niereoiyping an lunus 01 woik, ‘Sjcri as noons. 

In the herd now ottered for sale, will beineluded the 1m- I Pamphlets, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements, 


Russoll hbls Prison 25c. Kendall—W. R. Bamltor 

TIw, Ailnntto l.ns Been towed round to Ilvemool PROVISIONS—Pork hardly so firm. Sales 1,200 hbls Knowlesvitle—C. Thorp, 

1 he Atlantic lias been tovveu round to imerpooi ^ ^ tfl3 for 0 , (1 megg and Hmrw , or ncw . rln in- Lodi-C. R. Vescellus. 

to undorgo the nocessarj' repairs. spected#13. New prime #11,25. Old do. #9,94(910.— Livonia—Andrew Sill. 

The only important itom from France is tho rc- Reef steady; sales 150 bbls in lots #8,75(910 for mess, #5(9 Lyons— E. R. Hughes, 

iection of the donation bill, a government measure 6 prime. Prime mess firm #14,50(916. Lard very quiet84. Lockjxirt—J. W. L<s;d. 

V, .. r . . t> , Cheese very quiet Rutter in fair demand—steady prices. Litchfield—H. Randall, 

lor the rohef of the President. 'In „ t^! Roy—J. II. Stanley. 

The breach between Louis Napoleon and the Albany Market. Mendon— N. Sherwood, 

assembly appears to be every day becoming wider. ALBANY, March 3.—There is no improvement to no- - 


ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull Borders, Embossed Plates, <Scc., (tec., with promptness, and 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ hulls, and their reputation as on the most reasonable terms. 


The breach between Louis Napoleon and the Albany Market, 

assembly appears to be every day becoming wider. ALBANY, March 3.—There is no improvement to no- 
Semi-ofiicial advices froiii Dresden state that tire in trade, either on the dock or pier. 1 n the street there 
. , , ... . a * • . 1 i> . ■ is rattier more animation. Grain begins to come in more 

with tho snnction of Russia, Austria ana Irussia ( r eeiy from toe country hut the receipts are not large, and 


Livonia—Andrew Silt. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 
Lockport—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—II. Randall. 
Le Roy—J. H. Stanley. 
Mendon—N. Sherwood. 


3 . i ri. il. YVaU*rtovvn S .* * * 10 many. 

—A. Stone. ( O. A. Graves. in toe herd now ottered for sale, will l>eincluded the 1m- 

Wm. Laverick. Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 

-P1I Farington Warsaw—I. Hodge. "Meteor.” These are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 

. R. Sandford. Westfield—E. C. Bliss. stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 

e —C. Thorp. Wheatland—J. Murdock. am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Ai.i.en, Esq., of 

Vescellus. Walworth—Postmaster. Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m this 

idrew Silt. West Bloomfield—D A Paul, country, and who has had ample means of torminga Judg- 

t. Hughes. Wheatville—H. Deuel. ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 


A1 io, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 


Wheatville—11. Deuel. 
Westernville—A. Baker. 
York— C. Seymour. 
Yates—J. Mead. 
Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Ai.i.en, Esq., of brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma- 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m this hogany or type metal. 

country, and who has had ample means of torminga Judg- Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
these two bulls been bred to sliort-norn cows of other herds amount of work in ttie same time than any establishment 


previously imported into the United States, hut what the 
produce was siqicrior in general qualities to such herds.” 


west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which rentiers it practicable to fill orders for cuts 


To Agents and Others. 


_ freely from toe country hut the receipts arc not large, and 

have agreed to ro-constituto the contral Oermnn for some descriptions better prices are obtained, and others OT We can upply back numbers from toe commence- ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 

power each nation takinir the presidency by turns, are drooping. The demand for Flour is confined to the re- ment of this vol ;tne. Agents and others will please note old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
There has not been mtfch change in commercial this fact, and receive subscriptions accordingly, in alt ca- SS? S5 

affairs., Cotton has suffered a larther decline ot street at 47(a)48. Corn is dropping; Males at tWfaWDc tor sob where the complete volume may be wanted. heifer calves. It is believed that no herd ot short-horns has 

4 to 8 of a penny. The Corn market is unusu- round yellow per 60 lbs. Rye is saleable at 70(972. There IT)' Any person who has formed a club for this ever beenofFered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 

.. . 1 . J i .1 i. aii p L,,f lifti,, it-.rL.vr -irrivin.r nnd fh# imminnl fiimtiiHrma nr# 1 . vnlnnhta rnmhiiLTtiniis of nunlitie* which contribute In 


We can . upply back numbers fVom the commence- I e d for sale t> young bulls from 8 months to about -1 years j All orders addressed to 


The most of the stork which is now ottered For sale, has and small jobs in one or two hours, 
been bred from these two hulls, And the proprietor having a Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all Its 
young bull more remotely connected with that portion of various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that of 
these two valauble bulls. There will he in the stock offer- any establishment in the Union. 


4 to 8 of a penny. The Corn market is unusu- round yellow per 60 lbs. Rye is saleable at70(972. There. [Ti’ Any person who has formed a club for this 

ally depressed, and prices are Id to 2d lower for ^but little Barley arriving, and the nominal quotations are volume> will be f um ishod with additional copies at 

Whent, 6 d for Hour and Corn. I ho Lnglish Dressed IIog» are in fair request for the city trade and for the same rate—provided their subscriptions expire 
money market continues oasy mid bank notes un- shipment. A lot of 51 corn fed sold on Saturday at #6,50; . , , T , • . ;f • h 

changed. none at the road this morning. The demand for Wool du- with the club. I-or instance if LI) copies have 

° ’ __ ring the past week has been limited, toe attention ofhuyers been ordered, the price of one or more in addition 

„ „ _ were directed to the large sale at the Easton Wednesday. .,, , ., -r^n j- 

Fraud in Cloth.—T hompson’s N. Y. Com- of which, an account was given on Friday. The only sale will be $ 1,50 per copy; if-.Ocopiesorover,direct- 
morcial Reporter has the following: of moment made in this city, was 20,000 lbs pulled at full 0 j to individuals, others will be added at $1.,25 

A great demand has risen for rag wool; large ^The^’afid? toquilyfor Whiskey at the decline and each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we 
sales have been made at b(d 5 ~l 5 C. 1 he wool is the market 1 h steady*, sales i 10 bbls. Prison this morning at Hhall charge only $1 per copy for additions to the 

obtained from taking old made-up clothing and re- 244c.-[Journal. club Qur frienda wiU obli U8 b beari thia ln 

duemg it to a stato of wool, which inanutnctHrers Brighton Cuttle Market. . , ,, » , 

bay to mix with now wool, so as to roduco tho cost BRIGHTON, Feb. 27.—At market, 900CatUe of all de- mlnc *> end forwarding the su scrip tons oi sue t as 

of cloths, but at tho exponso of its strength. Tho scrlption. But few unsold. wish to join clubs, 

imne/iranee of the cloth so made is enuallv imod Brices, about the same n» last week, although less active, 

PP , . . . .. <».; and some asserted a decline. VV e quote #6,50 for a very Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in 

with that made entirely trorn new wool. I Ins rag f Good, #5,75(90,25. Fair, #5(95,624. Inferior, #4 . ., , .. 

wool is technically called “ toddy.” * mmd that tt is no< necessary that the papers should 


the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 


All orders addressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

(60-tf J I. B. BEADLE. 

LIAUK A GILMAN. 

S BRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Huts for Gents on Saturday, March 1 st. Also, 


will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which toe at lhc « :imc time a style of Hat adapted’to Youths who are 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit wilt | a yj ng a 8 j de tb( , ir ca j )S- 


been ordered, the price of one or more in addition be given from 6 to I’J months. Gentlemen are invited to VVe 
... , . . .. rtn . . extunine tlie herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. .t v i<> - 

will be $1,50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct- Troy> N . y . t p eb ., iB51. [60m4] " 


scrlption. But few unsold. 

Briers, alioutthe same as last week, although less active, 
and some asserted a decline. We quote #6,50 for a very 
few. Good, #5,75(96,25. Fair, #5(95,624. Inferior, #4 
(95,00. 


Rochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W 'OULI) most respectfully call the attention of the 
Public to their healthy Nursery Stock, which consists 
in pnrt as follows: 

Apple Trees—All ttie popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, #18 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, #25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straight stemmed, handsome headed trees. 


We will as usual exert ourselves to excel alt others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, tlie only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 

[59iu3] CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-st. 



The Hawa.an Islands.— It has been estimated uvor Vxhibited he: 

by Rev. Henry 1. Ghoever, in his late work enti- public, 
tied the “Island World of tlie Pacific.” that the Sheep at market, 1,670. 

ueu me ihiuuu uuu vi mo * avi.n., <yi «■! 0450 4 >it me opinion tnitt bii tne copies oruereu ny a ciud 

rate of mortality among the inhabitants ot tho Prices, #2,25 #2,50, #3, #4, #a, # 0 . t y . . 

, 1 H ides— grtteu, #5,25. should be sent together, but this is not required.— 

above named Islands as compared with that of Tallow—rough, #5,00. ... ... l4 b ’ M . 

births, is such that in ninety years the population Swine.—But few at market, until near night, when a " fi w "‘ send to as many different offices as maybe 
must he utterlv extimruisbod. Tho excess of lot of 400 arrived. 5 and 6 cents are demanded at whole- desired, provided our terms are complied with, 
deaths over births, as indicated by tho census of “* 6 , and !ro,n u " t.<iC , Lu,,.. i oi.ghm.m. ... f "* [7 ,, 

1>]48, was 6.456, which is equal to 8 per cent per Cambridge Cattle Market. ILF Competitors for our Premiums must adhere 

annum General indolence is assigned as the CAMBRIDGE, Feb. *2rt.—At Market 3*20 Cattle—about to the terms specified in next column. We cannot 


^ r t'* tt i w i ... x. A 7 ... , Cherry Trees— 8 traiRht .stemmed, hanc 

One pair from Ht. Lawrenre t o.. New i ork, purchased all be sent to one i>ost ofhee—(except m cases where a ii THYimlnr v;irieties § k >5 i»er 100. 

, VI. l.'l 11.1 nf lUnunru uni,I hv all ivhn vipwpil Ih<«in (bp ...... .El* I ’_■ 


by Mr. Flint, of Danvers, said by all who viewed them the 
fattest ever exhibited tiere—fine withal,—price not made 


40 copies or over are ordered to bo addressed to one Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse- 
. f . a . .. . chesnuta, mountain ash, European and American varie- 

lndtvidual.) borne ot our triemls seem to be ot beg; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 


the opinion that all the copies ordered by n club and avenues; alsolarches, European and American The 
, , , , , . . foregoing can be furmslied at any size or age. Our stock 

should be sent together, but this is not required.— large and will lie sold low. 

We will send to as many different offices as may be Blants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
, ., , the suspension of vegetation, 

sired, provided our terms are complied with. Verbenas—Eighteen varieties: many of them have not 

■x - flowered yet in Rochester, except in bur grounds. #1,50 

ITT Competitors for our Premiums must adhere per dozen. 


1848, was 6,456, which is equal to 8 per cent per 
annum. General indolence is assigned ns the 
cause of this rapid depopulation. The islands arc 
eminently salubrious. 


GENESEE PAPER MILLS. 

■ 7 C.TT J._ FJiHE subscribers have completed tlie 

"m v v 7 VVY r Fv n J- additions to their Paper Mills, and 

. are now prepared to manufacture all 
m m W kinds of Paper by the most improved 

■ 8 s jKS, process. Our Mills contains all toe 

recent improvements in machinery, 
<3 m Ifl •. and some of them which cannot be 
.Ks, . found in any other mills in the State. 

From tlie experience derived in inan- 
Q B I j ufacturing paper lor nine years past in 
TirerawriievDST- this city, we flatter ourselves that we 
'f t' r Brn ca " hd orders to the satisfaction of our 
5 SI§ii5® fill 'i customers. VVe have this Benson put up 
’ H SESH8S5 - the largest and best Fourdrinier Mn- 
•v"vfurizi cliinc in this State, and with a few ex- 
ceptions in the United States. 

VVe are paying particular attention to the manufacture of 
fine Book Paper. We feel grateful for past patronage. 


ritini 

HR 


Tornado.— A terriblo tornado nearly destroyed 
the town of Fayetteville, Tonu., on tho 24th ult. 
Several lives wore lost, and many persons seriously 
injured. Tho wind blow a perfect hurricane, 
amidst which could be heard the screams of wo¬ 
men and children, falling houses and crumbling 
walls, mingled with poals of thunder. Tlie nir 


Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, #1,50 per doz- and shall endeavor to merit its continuance, 
i—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from (60-tfJ STODDARD, FREEMAN &. CO., 

hich we expect something superior. Rochester, Jan. 21, 1851. 78 State strut 


Stores—Working oxen, #50, 75(990. 

Cows and Calves—#1 H , 27, 31(940. 

Two years old, #13,19(925. 

Three years old, #1.7, 24(927. One very extra heifer 
sold for #65. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,140 at market. Prices, Extra, #t, 
7(910. By lot #2, 2,50(93. 

Remarks: Ttie market about the same as it was the last 


wnu oB v « with eleetrieitv Rain subsennentlv Remarks: rue mantel anout me same as n was tne last 
was aiivo witli electricity. *™ n “ u . D8e 1 uent 'y three webks-fair. One ox sold by W. H. Thomas, of Vt, 


fell in torrents, and impenetrable darkness pre¬ 
vailed. Tho tornado came from the south-west. 

Raggaok on Canal Boats. —A Mr. Harris Lo- 
vi, who took passage in a canal boat at this city for 
Buffalo, sometime during tho last season, left tho 
boat before it arrived ;<t Utica leaving his baggage 


letter containing their order and remittance. 

MAIL RECEIPTS 

On Subscription to Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 
Since December 20, 1850. 

(USE* All Monkys received by mail for the Rural Nkw- 


to Potter, (.eland A. Co., of Quincy Market, lor #7 I? cwt. 

68 cars came over the Fitchburgh Railroad, and 32 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Sheep 
Horses, Swine and F’owls.—[Boston Courier. 


NEW YORK, Fcb.2.>. [W ashington Drove Yard, 44th ^njing but credit as desired, 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot ° 


Select Geraniums in large quantities, #1,50 per dozen. 

Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, # 2 , 0 tt per doz. 

Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, #2,00 do. 

Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, #4,50 tier doz. 

— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
#3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, #3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at tlie Hortic.ultu- 


of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and Jno S Wilson,... 


on tho boat. When tho boat arrived at Buffalo, ljallllw , a t Browning’s 6 th st., near 3d Avenue, and at Jas Welch... 

one of his trunks was missing. He brought a suit Chamberlain's foot of Robinson st.) J S Heed. 

ntrainst It. I.. Noyes, tho agent, boforo the Circuit Offered LOOU Beeves, (700 Southern, and the remainder H Hooker- 

. ■ ivr v ■ i i i?. • i ,• , , from flits State and tlie East,) 60 Cows and Calves, and A McMath,.... 

Court lit Now York, and obtained a verdict jester- j^joq g b eep ami Lambs at Browning’s; 65 Cows and J B Tuttle. 

day of tjslffu, the value of tho trunk and contents. Calves, and about 2,250 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber- T N Barnes. 

— Alb. Atlas. Iain’s. A Cole,. 


day of $125, the value of tho trunk and contents. 
—Alb. Atlas. 


Beeves—There has been a steady bu-mess done since our J II Van VIeck,. 


Nrw Hats. —The Home Journal announ6Sthat 
there is soon to bo a now style of gentlemen’s hats. 
Beebe, a Broadway hatter, will introduce at tho 
World’s Fair, next summer, a fashion of hats with 
no right angles. The crown is to Im “ rounded 
off’” like the end of a pumpkin, and Hogarth’s 
lino of beauty preserved throughout. This style, 
Mr. Willis thinks, is destined to do away with the 
prevailing order of hats, which he calls the “ seg¬ 
ment of a stove-pipe ” style. 

Gipsies. —A company of theso strange wander¬ 
ers visited Northeast, Cecil county, Maryland, last 
week. They traveled in wagons, and lodged in 
them at night, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather. They came from Fnglatid, and have 
been in this country about three months. They 
conversed in English, but had an unintelligible 
jargon among thomselves. They relieved tho good 
poople of Northeast of much of their small change 
by fortune telling .—Cecil Dem. 

Sai.k op Old Coins. —At a salo of coins in 
Philadelphia, on Thursday night, a half dollar with 
the head of Washington, dated 1792, sold for the 
enormous price of $18. A Washington cent of 
1792. sold lor $2 12^. An American silver dollar 
of 1838, with the flying eagle, brought the largo 
price of $5, and a half dollar of tho some coinage, 
$7 25. Four old Massachusetts shillings brought 
$3 60, and a throe penny Massachusetts piece sold 
l’or $2. 

Statistics ok tub Canals. —Wo gather from 
tlie report of the Canal Commissioners a few in- 


last, but towards the close to-day,bomewhat slackened otf. Phelps Sc Hoi 
l’rires, however, are firm at from #6(98,50 we hearof it I) Dickinst 
some few transactions over and under these figures, but A B Hunt,., 
they cannot be taken as tlie fair average of the market: 160 E L Shepard, 
h ii over. Jno Thomas, 


..#2 W G Lacy,. 

.. .2 VV H Willard. 

...2 JT Van Buskirk,. 

.. .2 Jas WooiHey, . . . . 

...2 J C Plante,. 

.1,75 J 1) Smith,. 

.1,25 J S Beebe. 

.7,50 C Hebbard,. 

.. .5 C W Ingersoll,.. . 


which will be issued 1st May. 

JUgr” City office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. (61-tf) 


Phelps Sc Hobby,.15 I C Moore,. 


R D Dickinson.9 A Sill. 5 

A B Hunt,.2 Huntington Sc Boynton,. • .2 


left over. Jno Thomas,.. 

Cows and Calves in good demand; all sold, at prices II Dean,. 

ranging as in quality, from #25, #35(915. J B Jones,. . .. 

Sheep and Lambs sold at from #2, #4(95,50; about 300 Levi Lacy,. . . 


I .urge 8ale of Wool. 

The public sale which took place at Stockbridge yester¬ 
day, was attended by numerous dealers from Providence, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, as well as many 
manufacturers. The stilt excited considerable competition 
and high prices were obtained. The prominent buyers 


J Lathrop,. 

M F Stilwell,. . . 
G W Taylor,.. . 

A Thomas,.. 

R O Billings. .. . 
S VV Finch,.... 
W Holden,. 


id high prices were obtained. The prominent buyers io Moore,... 
ere eastern manufacturers. The sales were as follows: (; y; Kelsey,... 

45,000 lb long medium fleeces.44 H Powers,... 

28,000 .. long medium fleeces,.......... .43A j Babcock!... 


00 .. extra selected,. . . 
00 .. super do . . . 
00 .. do tlo ... 

00 .. do do ... 

(HI .. do do ... 

00 .. do do . . . 

00 .. fine fleeces,. 

i d .. do do. 

DO .. do do. 

00 . . tub washed,. . . . 

Oil .. do . 

00 .. do . . . . 

HO .. medium. 

00 .. do . 

00 .. do . 

68 . ■ pulled,. 

Oil.. unwashed fleeces,. 

DO . - sorts,. 

6 bales combing wool,. 

Black fleeces,. 

Unwashed fleeces,. . 
Assorted fleeces,. . . 


.55(955 j 

. .50 

. .47 

.48.1 

.43 

.40J 

.45 

.44 i 

.33 

.43 

.41 

.40 

.42A 

.41 

.40 

.31, 31 and 37 . 

.30 

.45 

.38 

.42 

.234 

.33 


W G Lacy. . 

F Nurse. 

J Del afield,... 
N Spear,. . .. 
C P Ackly,... 


15 E W Fairchild,.. . . 

.4 R 8 Ransom,. 

.1 8 8 Sage. 

.1 J L Payne,. 

25 Rev VV H Doherty,.. 

.3 Wm West,. 

.2 Samuel Lewis,. 

Ill p Rappleye,. 

.4 Jas Jones,. 

. 2 Win P Curtis,. . . . 

.3 EC Gregg. 

.2 B Coddington. 

.3 Wm Ratlibun,. 

.3 AH Toll,. 

.2 P Campbell,. 

.2 Ira Odell. 

.1 L D Branch,. 

.2 Jno McConegal,.... 

.2 Dorus Swift,. 

14 Moses Sperry,. 

10 G H Janes. 



H PNorton. . ..4,50 B Farr, 


M Cole,. 

M Tisdale,. . . 
A Packard,. • 
A E Titden,.. 
E Savage,... 
C 11 Thorp,.. 
R E Kuck,.. 
Win Garbutt,. 
O P 11 Nash,. 
D H Lusk,... 
J H Shults,... 
Peter Auld,.. 
R Jackson,.. 
Jno White, . 
Wm Stewart,. 
Ira Odell,.. .. 


teresting facts. Tho number of boats registered by p_ p. q\ Moore, Rochester, N. Y., has just pshow'er.t'.T.TV!. 1.! A 1 I Hastlngs.T.’!! 

on the Erie Canal on tho 1st of February was 5015. closed its first volume and commences the now N Jeffords;.".’ . 10 | J G Khnlx'rUn,.’. 

But few of them are above 100 tons burthen.— year under auspices full of hope and promise both L Cone.16 A Lisk,....... 

There wore 1,325 scows, 1,605 deck scows, 696 to publisher and reader. Wo have been a faithful U Fletcher Jr, .7 11. B Latnphire,.. 


The balance of tlie sales consisted of sorted and dyed John 8 Wilson"..'..' • 
>ols.—(N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 28. VV B Bovverman", 


This excellent Agricultural and Family Journal, 


....2 H Lamphman. 

... .8 11 C 811shy & Co,.. . 

-5 M 8 Webb. 

.. . .5 J H F’rench. 

.. 6,25 E Foote,. 

... 10 8 Heston,. 

. f,25 HI. Ellis,. 

i .4,59 C D Langworthy,. . 

. . . 10 AM Taylor. 

.,..4 II Hunt,. 

.. . .2 Jno Mead,. 

.. .10 a O White. 

. .1,25 J A Carpenter,. . .. 
. .2,50 P P Meacham,. . .. 

... .2 J Babcock. 

. .3,75 A Conkey,. 

_ 2 WARay. 


at"the corner of Hamilton and Liberty streets. r r iIK Monroe County Savings Institution will be 
site their old stand, where ttiey are prepared f opened daily from 10 o clock, A. RL to 3 o clock, P. 
rs in their line of business with despatch. M.. at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Lxchange st. 


.2 Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 

' \1 IXTHEELER, MELICK Sc C’o. continue their Manu- 
VV factory at the corner of Hamilton and Liberty streets, 
l Albany, opposite their old stand, where ttiey are prepared 
,, to fill all orders in (heir line of business with despatch. 

'.7 Orders for “Wheeler’s patent” Railway Chain Horse 
‘ - Powers and Overshot Thresher and Separators will receive 
v! their prompt and special attention. The large and increas- 
’ vt ing demand for these machines has induced tlie proprietors 
to erect a new and spacious Manufactory, and otherwise to 
" extend their means of promptly tilling orders. Their Pow- 
■ 'A ers and Threshers have teen sold toe past year in nearly 
'every State ln ttie Union, and are fast superseding the large 
'r and expensive machines iteretofore so common, especially 
in the Western Suites. 

•A Prices at Albany, for double or 2 Horse machines,. ..#145 
7J: “ “ Single or one Horse “ ... 120 

*52 Orders tuny be addressed to the subscribers at Albany, or 
to any of their numerous agents, a list of whom will be giv- 


GENESEE EVANGELIST, 
rrill 18 paper is devoted mainly to the promotion of reti- 
1 gioti and morality. As such, it contains interesting 
articles, original and selected, on the doctrines and duties 
Inculcated in the word of God, and embodied in tlie stand¬ 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

It ranks among the liest weekly Journals of the land, and 
Is already a favorite with a large and increasing number of 
readers. 

A portion of it is devoted to such pieces as arc calculat¬ 
ed to interest the young. 

Intelligence respecting tlie progress of religion at home 
and abroad, and important [Knitical movements are care¬ 
fully chronicled. 

Those who wish for a cheap and valuable religious 
Newspaper—one winch contains a great variety of matter 
in a small compass, will not hesitate to take the Evangelist. 
terms: 

In advance.#1,00 per annum. 

If not paid within six weeks. 1,25 “ 

If not paid within eight weeks. 1,50 “ 

It is published weekly, at Rochester, N. Y. Office, cor¬ 
ner of State and Buffalo sts., opposite the Eagle tavern. 

Clergymen, members of churches and Postmasters, are 
requested to act as agents. Moneys properly enclosed, and 
plainly directed, may tie sent by mail at tite risk of the Ed¬ 
itor and Proprietor. (56-1f.J R. VV. HILL. 


WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C IONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 
> cers of ttie Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by ttie proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and tree from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary. Sec . It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

(53tf ) Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings, State 8 t. 


SAVINGS RINK. 


lino boats, 869 lake boats, 440 bull heads, and 80 
packet boats. 152 now boats were added iu 1849, 
aggregating 12,260 tons. 

Wild Gkkse.—L arge flocks of wild jreese pass¬ 


ed over this city early this morning, in their north- displaying in each of these departments an amount 
ward flight. This migration or the wild goose to of experience «»d talent scarcely to ho met within 
tho uorth iu tho spring, is generally considered as a single publication. The “Rural” is published 
an indication that the cold weather is gone, no more | weekly in quarto form, of suitable size for binding, 
to return for the season.— Buff. Commercial Atlo. 

Feb. 27. 


render of the closing volume, and we must say that I B"7/" Tlie above contains only a portion of tlie receipts 
we know of no paper which comes nearer to our since toe date mentioned. The list will tie continued next 
ideal of what a Rural ami Family paper should he, weel ” 

than tho “ Rural New-Yorker Its great loading - - - ■ — . 1_ 

features are Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Married, 

Arts, Literature, and Domestic and Rural Economy; 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes, Thrashing Machines, and 
i all kindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &x.,for 


sale bv 
(62-tf ) 


E. C. WILDER & OO.. 

Palmyra, Wayne CO., N. Y. 


In this city, on tlie 26th ult., by Dr. A. G. Hall, FRAN- 
018 P. WOOD, of Niagira Falls, and ELIZABETH H. 
MERRBLL, of Rochester. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. II. W. Leo, Rector of 8 t. 
Luke’s Church, WM. 8 . BISHOP, Esq., and Miss ANN 


Moork's Rural Nkw-Yokxek.—T his excellent 
Agricultural and Family paper has commenced its 
second volume. We are glad to see that its merits 
arc appreciated. As a paper for farmers we do not 


and is illustrated with numerous beautiful and cost- CORNELIA, d’aughter of toe late Col. Nathaniel Roches- know of its equal anywhere —True Democrat, (Ju¬ 


ly engravings .—Adrian (Midi.) Watchtower 


ter, nil of this city. 


liet, III.) 


Everard Peck, f| David E Itewis, 

David R Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Charles VV Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A Ward, F.benezer Ely, 

I«wis Selye, Aaron Bronson, 

William N 8 age, George VV Parsons, 

William W Ely, George Ellwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn. 

Freeman Clark. 

EVF’.RARD PECK, President. 
Frf.eman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. (53-tf. ] 


MAKSILVLL’S HOOK BINDERY, 

enatatwm BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
.F /B/M fJyL Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- 
MSEr store, Rochester, N. Y. 

AiLujj&k..®’ Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings ; old books rebound ; 
Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. (57-tf.] F\ H. MARSHALL. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
(56-tf.j No. 24 Exchange Street 














































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


SPRING’S FIRST SMALL FLOWERS. 

BY J. H. BIXBY. 

I dearly love the first small flowers of spring. 

That deck the leafless woods, and oft are seen 
Along the snow-bank’s marge, in stormy March, 
lifting the withered leaves from their damp beds. 

And showing ’mid the wrecks of old decay. 

The beauty of their fresh-awakened life. 

It cheers my spirit like the voice of Hope 
Long silent, when she whispereth again,— 

To rove (when come those sunny smiling days 
After warm rains, to bless the early Spring,) 

Along the paths I have not trod so long, 

That lead unto the leaf-strewn forest walks 
Where bloom the early flowers; blue violets, 

With tints so like the sky, and star-like flowers j 

Flung down by angels as a sign of Spring, 

And all the varied sisterhood of blooms, 

Breathing the fragTant airs of paradise i 

And pictured with the lesson of God’s love. 

Winter has lingered sadly; rural life. 

So long without the charm of birds or flowers. 

Seems like existence on another earth 
From that which Summer decks. 

Still dark and cold, 

And barren, save the slender spires of grass. 

The swelling buds that redden on the trees. 

And the pale smiling flowers I’ve gathered here; 

It is not strange I love them with deep love. 

And twine them in my brightest garlands oft, 

Decking with them my songs. Their tinted leaves. 
Nodding upon their slender stems can wake 
Thoughts of the time long gone, and bring again 
Scenes full of pleasant sadness. 

(Knickerbocker Magazine. 

LORD BYRON. 

BY THE LATE REV. WALTER COLTON. 

He might have soared, a miracle of mind, 

Above the doubts of this dim shadowy sphere, 

And poured from thence as music on the wind. 

Those prophet tones which men had turned to hear, 
As if an angel’s voice had sung of bliss. 

In some bright world beyond toe tears of this. j 

But he betrayed his trust, and lent his gift 
Of glorious faculties, to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and sent adrift 
The anchored hopes of millions: thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering orb of fearful flame. 

That orb hath set; yet still its lurid light 
Flashes above the broad horizon’s verge, 

As if some comet, plunging from its height, 

Sliould pause upon the ocean’s boiling surge; 

And, in defiance of its darksome doom, 

Light for itself a fierce volcanic tomb! 

THE TWO PURSES. 

it was a cold winter night, and the wind 
whistled through the bare limbs of the trees 
that lined the wall. The ground was cov¬ 
ered with snow, upon whose surface the 
licrht of the moon fell with dazzling splendor, 
skidding the incrusted ground with bril¬ 
liant diamonds. As the old south clock 
struck nine, a young man, wrapped in his 
cloak, sought the shade of the large trees 
in the park, from whence he watched the 
coming of the numerous carriage loads of 
the gaily dressed people of both sexes who 
entered one of the princely houses on Bea¬ 
con street 

Through the richly stained glass windows, 
the gorgeous light issued in a steady flood, 
accompanied by the thrilling tones ot music, 
fro ma full band; the house, illuminated at 
every point seemed crowded with gay and 
happy spirits. 

The stranger still contemplated the scene 
—his cloak, which until now had enveloped 
the lower part of his features, had fallen, 
disclosing a face of manly beauty, a full dark 
eye, with arching brows, and short curling 
hair, as black as the raven’s plumage, set¬ 
ting off to great advantage his Grecian style 
of feature. A becoming mustache curled 
about his mouth giving a slight classic ap¬ 
pearance to his whole face. The naval but¬ 
ton on his coat denoted that he belonged to 
that branch of our national defence. 

“Shall I enter,” said he thoughtfully to 
himself, “ and feast my eyes on charms I 
never can possess ? Hard late that I should 
be bound to the iron chains of poverty— 
but I am a man, and have a soul as noble 
as the best of them. We will see”—and 
crossing over to the gay scene, he entered 
the hall. He cast off his overshoes, handed 
his hat and cloak to a servant, and unan¬ 
nounced, mingled with the beauty and fash¬ 
ion that thronged the rooms. Gradually 
he made his way among the crowd, in 
whose centre stood a bright and beautiful 
being, the queen in loveliness of that beauti¬ 
ful assembly. 

The bloods of the West End flocked 
a bout her, seeking for an approving glance 
from those dreamy blue eyes. Half ab¬ 
stracted, she answered or spoke upon the 
topics of conversation without apparent 
interest. Suddenly she started, blushed 
deeply, and dropped a half courtesy, in to¬ 
ken of recognition of some one without the 
group. Her eyes no longer lauguid, now 
sparkled with admiration, and as our naval 
friend entered the group about her she laid 
her tiny gloved hand in his, saying— 
“Welcome, Ferris, we had feared that 
your sailing orders had taken you to sea, 
this bleak weather.” 

“ We should not have lifted anchor with¬ 
out first paying tribute to our queen,” was 
the gallant reply. 

A titter ran through the cirole of exclu¬ 


sives at his appearance among them, but 
when the lady approved there was no cause 
for complaint 

The gay scenes of the evening wore on; 
several times had Ferris Howard complete¬ 
ly put at fault the shallow-brained fops 
around him, placing them in anything but 
an enviable light 

Ferris Howard was a Lieutenant in the 
Navy; and depended entirely, on his pay as 
an officer to support a widowed mother and 
young sister, to whom he was most devo¬ 
tedly attached. His father was a self-mdae 
man; had once been a successful merchant, 
who sailed and freighted some of the hea¬ 
viest tonned vessels that left the port of 
Boston—but misfortune and sickness over¬ 
took him, and he sunk into the grave, leav¬ 
ing his only son to protect his mother and 
sister from the wants and ills of life. Fer¬ 
ris had enjoyed a liberal education, and 
having entered the the Navy as Midshipman, 
was raised to a Lieutenantship, by reason 
of his acquirements and good conduct. 

His profession had led him to all parts of 
the world, and he had carefully improved 
all his advantages, though constrained by his 
limited means, to the most rigid economy. 

He had met with the only daughter of 
Harris H., one of the wealthiest merchants 
in Boston, at a fete given on board the ship 
to which he belonged, and had immediate¬ 
ly become enamored of her, but he well 
knew in his own heart that the difference 
between their fortunes formed a barrier to 
his wishes. He had been a casual visitor 
for some months previous to the commence¬ 
ment of our story, at the house of the H. 
family. 

“ I must think of her no more,” said Fer¬ 
ris to himself. “ If I am sneered at by her 
friends for offering her common civilities, 
with what contempt would her austere par¬ 
ents receive a proposition for her hand from 
one so poor and unknown.” 

Harris H. was indeed a stern old man, 
and yet he was said to be kind to the poor, 
giving freely of his bounty to all who were 
needy. Still he was a strange man. He 
seldom spoke to those around him, yet he 
evinced the warmest love for his only child, 
and Anne, too, loved her father with an ar¬ 
dent affection. His delight was to pore over 
his library, living as it were, in the fellow¬ 
ship of the old philosophers. On several 
occasions when Ferris was at his house, and 
engaged in conversation with Anne, he ob¬ 
served the eyes of the old man bent sternly 
upon him; then his heart would sink within 
him, and he would wake to a reality of his 
situation. 

Ferris was one evening in Bacon street, 
at the house of Mr. II. where in spite of the 
cold reception he received from those he 
generally met there, still he emjoyed him¬ 
self in the belief that Anne was not indif¬ 
ferent to his regard. He had been relating 
to her, at her request, his experience with 
the different national characters with whom 
he had met, speaking of their peculiarities, 
and describing the various scenes and effects 
of the different countries. Anne sat near a 
sweet geranium, whose leaves she was in¬ 
dustriously engaged in destroying. Ferris 
bent close to her ear, and said, 

“ Anne, will you pluck that rose for me, 
as a token of affection? You know how 
ardent is mine for you—or stop, dearest— 
behind it grows the codruft. You know the 
mystic language of both—will you choose 
and give me one ?” 

“ Hush—hush, Ferris,” said the blushing 
and trembling girl, plucking and handing 
him the rose. 

This passed when the attention uf the 
company present was drawn to some engag¬ 
ing object. Never before had Ferris receiv¬ 
ed any evidence of Anne’s love, save from 
her tell-tale eyes. The flower was placed 
next to his heart, and he left the apartment. 
He had proceeded but a few steps from the 
house, when he was accosted by a poor 
mendicant, clothed in rags, who was exposed 
at that late hour of the night to the inclem¬ 
ency of the season. 

“ Pray sir,” said the beggar to Ferris, 
“ can you give me a trifle ? I am nearly 
starved and chilled thro’ by the night air.” 

Ferris, after a few moments conversation 
with the beggar, for he had not the heart 
to turn away from the suffering of a fellow 
creature, handed him a purse containing five 
or six dollars, urging him to seek immediate 
shelter and food. The beggar blessed him 
and passed on. 

A few nights subsequent to this occur¬ 
rence, he was again at her father’s house. 
Mrs. H., Anne’s mother, received him as 
she did most of her visitors, with a some¬ 
what constrained and distant welcome.— 
Being a woman of no great conversational 
powers, she always retired quite early, con¬ 
ducting her intercourse with, society in the 
most formal manner. Ferris was much 
surprised that Mr. H. had taken no particu¬ 
lar notice of his intimacy at his house, for 
he seldom saw him, and when he could, the 
old man’s eye bent sternly on him in any¬ 
thing but a friendly and inviting spirit. In 
this dilemma, he was at a loss what course 
to pursue, since Anne’s acknowledgement of 
her affection for him, and now he was equal¬ 
ly distant from the goal of his happiness, 
for his better judgment told him that it 
would be presumption to ask the consent of 
her parents. On this occasion he had taken 


his leave as usual, when he was met by the 
beggar of the former night, who solicited 
alms, declaring that he could find no one 
else to assist him, and that the money be¬ 
fore bestowed upon him had been expended 
for food, and the rent of a miserable cellar 
where he had lodged. 

Again Ferris placed in his hand a purse, 
at the same time telling him that he himself 
was poor, and constrained to the practice of 
rigid economy in the support of those de¬ 
pendent on him. 

He left the beggar and passed on his way, 
happy in having contributed something to 
the alleviation of human suffering. 

Not long subsequent, Ferris called one 
evening at the house of Mr. H., and was 
fortunate enough to find Anne and her father 
alone, the former engaged upon a piece of 
embroidery of a new pattern, and the latter 
poring over a volume of ancient philosophy. 
On his entrance, the old gentleman took no 
further notice of him than a slight inclina¬ 
tion of the head, and—" Good evening sir.” 

He took a chair by Anne’s side, and told 
her of his love in low but ardent tones, beg¬ 
ging permission to speak to her father on 
the subject 

“ Oh, he will not hear a word of the mat¬ 
ter,” said the sorrowful girl. “ No longer 
ago than yesterday he spoke to me relative 
to a connection with R; but I never can 
love but one man,” said the beauty, giving 
him her hand. 

Ferris could bear this suspense no longer. 
In fact the hint relative to her alliance with 
another spurred him to action. He pro¬ 
ceeded to that part of the room where Mr. 
H. sat and after a few introductory remarks, 
he said, 

“ You have doubtless observed, sir, my 
intimacy in your family for more than a 
year past From the fact that you did not 
object to my attention to your daughter, I 
have been led to hope that it was not alto¬ 
gether against your wishes. May I ask, 
sir, with due respect, your opinion in this 
matter?” 

“ I have often seen you here,” replied Mr. 
H., “ and have no reason to object to your 
visits.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you are very kind. I have 
neither fortune nor rank to offer your daugh¬ 
ter, but, emboldened by love, I ask you for 
her hand.’’ 

The old man laid down his book, and re¬ 
moving his spectacles, asked, 

“Does the lady sanction this request?” 

“She does.” 

“And you ask—” 

“Your daughter’s hand.” 

“It is yours.” 

Feiris sprang in astonishment to his feet, 
saying, 

“I hardly know how to receive your kind¬ 
ness, my dear sir—I looked for different 
treatment” 

“Listen, young man,” said the father. 
“Do you think I should have allowed you 
to become intimate in my family with¬ 
out first knowing your character ? Do you 
think I should have given you this precious 
child (and here he placed her hand in 
Ferris’,) before I had proved you? No, 
sir; out of Anne’s many suitors from the 
wealthiest and the highest in society, I long 
since selected you as one in whom I could 
feel confidence. The world calls me a cold, 
calculating man—perhaps I am so; but I 
had a duty to perform to Him who entrust¬ 
ed me with the happiness of this blessed 
child; 1 have endeavored to perform that 
trust faithfully. I know your life and hab¬ 
its, your means and prospects—you need 
tell me nothing, With your wife receive 
an ample fortune; the dutiful son and af¬ 
fectionate brother cannot but make a good 
husband. 

“But stay, I will be with you in a mo¬ 
ment,” and he left the lovers together. 

“The story of your marriage with R—, 
was only to try your heart, then, and thick¬ 
en the plot,” said Howard to the blushing 
girl. 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
beggar whom Ferris had twice relieved, en¬ 
tered, and stepping up to Ferris, solicited 
charity. Anne recoiled at first from the 
dejected appearance and poverty stricken 
looks of the intruder, while Ferris asked in 
astonishment how he gained entrance to 
the house. In a moment the figure rose to 
a stately height, and casting off the disguise 
it had worn, discovered the person of Anne’s 
father. 

The astonishment of the lovers can hard¬ 
ly be conceived. 

“I determined,” said the father, addres¬ 
sing Ferris, “ after I had otherwise proved 
your character, to test one virtue, which, of 
all others, is the greatest—Charity. And 
had you failed in that, would also have fail¬ 
ed with me in this purpose of marriage. 
You were weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting. Here, sir, is your first 
purse—it contained six dollars when you 
gave it to the beggar in the street—it now 
contains a check for six thousand; and here 
is your second, which contained five dollars, 
and is multipled by a thousand. Nay,” 
said the old man, as Ferris was about to 
object to it, “there is no need of explanation 
it was a fair business transaction.” 

This was, of course, all mystery to Anne, 
but when explained, added to her love for 
her future husband. 


Wit (mb (junior. Jhuiljz Corner, 


LINES ON A LATE BLACKSMITH. 

With the nerves of a Sampson, the Son of the Sledge 
By the anvil his livelihood got; 

With the skill of old Vulcan could temper a* edge, 

And “ strike when his Iron was hot.” 

With the sons of St. Crispin no kindred be claimed, I 

With “ the last” he had nothing to do ; j 

He bandied no brad-awl, but yet in his time 
Had made many an excellent Shoe. , 

He blew up no coals of sedition, but stiM j 

His bellows were always in blast; ; 

And I do maintain it, deny it who will, 

He had but one Vice to the last. 

No actor was he, or concerned with the stage, 

Had no audience to shout or applaud ; 

Vet oft in his shop, like a crowd in rage. 

The voice of a hissing was heard. 

The steeling of Axes was part of his care, ■ 

Yet in thieving he never was faund; 

And although he was constantly running on bars, 

No vessel he e’er ran aground. 

j 

Now, alas and alack! what more shall I say 
Of flld Vulcan’s unfortunate son ? 

The Priest and the Sexton have borne him away, 1 

And the sound of the hammer is gone. 

___ ! 

CHEESE vs. CANNON SHOT. 

The greatest ammunition that we have 
heard of lately, was used by the celebrated 
Commodore Coe, of the Montevedian Na¬ 
vy, who, in an engagement with Admiral 
Brown, of the Buenos Ayres service, fired 
every shot from his lockers. 

“What shall we do, sir ?” asked his first 
lieutenant: “we’ve not a single shot aboard; 
round, grape, cannister, and double-headed 
are all gone.” 

“Powder gone, eh!” asked Coe. 

“No, sir, got lots of that.” 

“We had a confounded hard cheese, a 
round Dutch one, for dessert at dinner to¬ 
day—don’t you remember it?” said Coe. 

“I ought to, I broke the carving knife in 
trying to cut it, sir.” 

“Are there any more on board ?” 

“About two dozen; we took ’em from a 
droger.” 

“Will they go into the 18 pounders?” 
“By thunder, Commodore, but that’s 
the idea. I’ll try them,” cried the first luff.” 

And in a few minutes the fire of the old 
“Santa Maria,” (Coe’s ship,) which had 
ceased entirely, was re-opened, and Admi¬ 
ral Brown found more shot flying over his 
head. Directly one of them struck his 
main-mast, and as it did so, shattered and 
flew in every direction. 

“What is that which the enemy is 
fireing ?” asked Brown; but nobody could 
tell. 

Directly another one came in through a 
port and killed two men who stood near 
him; then striking the bulwarks burst into 
flinters. 

“Jove, this is too much, this is some new 
fangled Paixhan or other; I don’t like ’em 
at all!” cried Brown, and then, as four or 
five more of them came slap through his 
sails, he gave the order to fill away, and 
actually backed out of the fight, receiving a 
parting broadside of Dutch cheeses! 

An Old Joke.— The stereotype joke at 
the expense of the doctors, (says the Lynn 
News) which intimates that they “help one 
through ” the world, is familiar to every 
body. -We did not know that there was 
such high authority for the smart sayings 
which the medical fraternity encounter. In 
thes ixteenth chapter of II. Chronicles, we 
find the following statement, which is brief 
and pointed; 

“His disease was exceeding great; yet 
in his disease he sought not to the Lord, 
but to the physicians. And Asa slept 

WITH HIS FATHERS.” « 

“Said” and “Done.”— Once upon a 
time on a Sunday afternoon, a lad was so 
lazy in his motions that he did not get to 
the church door till the congregation were 
coming out, and he said to the first man he 
met— 

“ What! is it all done ?” 

“ No,” said the man, “ its all said\ but I’m 
thinking it will be a long time before its all 
done” — Lay spring. 

A Story is told of a substantial country 
gentleman with money, who for a second 
wife, took a young boarding-school miss. 
Being asked what kind of a girl his new 
wife was, he declared her learning was tre¬ 
mendous. “ She has,” said he, “larnt kemes- 
try and meterology. I used to think every 
time I drew a breath, I inspired nothin’ but 
air; but she tells me, I take down at every 
gulp, two kinds of gin, oxy-gin and hydro¬ 
gin, and I a tee-totaller, too !” 

The Olive Branch tells a story of a 
sarcastic old fellow, who, being asked one 
day by parson A., if he had any treasuae 
laid up in heaven, replied, with a doleful 
look, “ Sartin, sartin, I guess they must be 
there if anywhere—I hain’t got none laid 
up to hum, sartin !” 

1 wish you would not smoke cigars,” 
said a plump, little black-eyed girl to her 
lover. “Why not I smoke, as well as your 
chimney ?” “ Because chimneys don’t smoke 
when they are in good order.” He has 
quit smoking. 


“ Attempt die end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 11, 6, 1G, 20, 4 is a celebrated dancer. 

My 2, 13, 24, 4, 19, 17, 22 is a woman mentioned 
in the ancient Mythology. 

My 3, 14, 23, 11, 10, 18 was prince of Englaad 
My 4, 10, 13, 5, 11, 20, 14 is an Island. 

My 5, 11, 21, 18, 16, 17 was a poetess. 

My 6, 19, 7, 4, 8, 22 was an Empress. 

My 7, 21, 4, 16, 20 is a ship on which a beautiful 
poem has been written. 

My 8, 19, 14, 11, 23, 11, 9, 13, 10 is an agreeable 
beverage. 

My 9, 11, 10, 24, 7, 8 is n constellation. 

My 10, 19, 21, 14, 16 is a musical composition. 

My 11, 18, 14, 4, 8, 14, 17 was an English author. 
My 12, 11, 10, 11 is a species of palm. 

My 13, 20/ 18, 16, 10 is a place where a woman 
mentioned in Scripture lived. 

My 14, 11, 10, 18, 13, 21, 3, 6. 15, 24 is a British 
station. 

My 15, 4, 17, 14, 11 is a beautiful story. 

My 16, 23, 6 is a bird. 

My 17, 1, 23, 8 is something that all wish to hear. 
My 18, 11, 20, 14, 1,5, 4, 16, 17 is a plant. 

My 19, 12, 2, 22, 6, 15* 19 is a character in or.e of 
Shakspeare’s plays. 

My 20, 7, 21, 14, 11 is worshipped by the Hindoos. 
My 21, 7, 17 is a member of a religious order. 

My 22, 15, 4, 18, 11 is a ship mentioned in German 
verse. 

M 23, 16, 10, 14, 24, 3,19,10, 1, 2 was an English 
- poet. 

My 24, 7, 21, 14, 11 is a strait. 

My whole is a celebrated paper. Clara. 

0= Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 4, 2, 1, 8, 11, 8, 6, was the founder of Rome. 
My 6, 15, 11, 11, 10 was an able Roman General. 
My 5, 7,10, 6, 1, 8, 6 was an eminent Dutch author. 
My 12, 13, 17, 16 was a cruel Roman Emperor. 

My 12, 19, 17, 5, 8, 6 is the name of a heathen 
deity. 

My 6, 3, 11, 16, 1, 2, 12 was the third king of Is¬ 
rael. 

My 13, 8, 11, 5, 9 was a Swiss Mathematician 
My 1, 19, 12, 5, 6 was the founder of Egypt. 

My 1, 10, 20, 15 was a queen of Scotland. 

My 14, 10, 11, 5, 6 was a country under the sway 
of Great Britain. 

My 15, 3, 9, 18 was a celebrated duke of England. 

My whole is what every one who deciphers this 
enigma will see. s. k. k. 

0= Answer next week. 

For tlie Rural New-Yorker. 

A PUZZLING PEOELEM 

A man sent his three sons to market ’vith apples, 
one with 10, another with 16, and the third with 
22, requesting them to sell them all —to sell them 
at the same rate—and to get the same sum of non 
ey for each lot, which they accomplished. At 
what rate did they sell them and what was the 
amount received by each. Lillie. 

Niagara Falls, Feb. 24,1851. 

O’ To give the puzzle solvers of the Rgjral a 
chance to try their skill we shall defer the answer 
to the above for four weeks. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

I have a weight weighing 121 lbs., but by acci- 
it is broken into five pieces. By these pieces I can 
now weigh any number of pounds from 1 to 121.— 
What is the weight of each broken piece? w. 
Benton, N. Y„ Feb. 17,1951. 

0= Answer next week." 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C., IN NO, 01. 

Answer to Historical Enigma.—W ebster's Dic« 
tionary. 

Answer to Enigma.—“ Having light, we seek 

TO IMPART IT.” 

Answer to Puzzle.— Mum, Anna, Deed, A wan a, 
Minim, both the first and last letters of which com¬ 
prise Madam. 

Answer to Historical Enigma— Man-hat-taw. 
Answer to Riddle in No. 58.—A nail in a 
horse’s shoe. 
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WIRE FENCE —NOT ABANDONED YET. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LEAF OF TOBACCO. 


which is indicated by a hair-like string half 
an inch long, when the sugar is dropped 
from a spoon or ladle. It should be stirred 
occasionally while cooling to prevent its 
becoming waxy, and give it a grain; the 
more it is stirred the liner the grain. 

Sugar from the maple, as generally made, 
has a dark color, that restricts its use to 
common culinary purposes, the refined 
grades of cane -sugar coming into general 
use where a superior article is desired. 

Under the stimulus of a small premium 
offered by the New York State Ag. Soc’y., 
experiments have been tried which result¬ 
ed in purifying maple sugar so as to be but 
little if any inferior to loaf. 

This process as described by Mr. Benj. 
Gauss, Jr., of East Bloomfield, N. Y., to 
whom the first premium was awarded in 
1848, consists in “putting the sugar into 
boxes to drain that converge to a point so 
the molasses settles to the bottom. On the 
surface of the sugar in the boxes, damp 
flannel cloths are plaeed, and these are 
washed every day in clean, cold water, to 
extract whatever of coloring may be ab¬ 
sorbed from the sugar. This is continued 
until the whole coloring matter of the sugar 
is extracted.” 

Others put the sugar into large tubs 
converging to a point at the bottom, and 
draw therefrom the molasses as fast as it 
settles; keeping a wet cloth on the top that 
the sugar may not get dry before it drains. 
The sugar is then dissolved in water, cleansed 
and boiled and drained as before, when it 
becomes nearly as white as loaf, and giving 
almost the same taste. Dr. J. C. Jackson, 
Geologist to the State of New Hampshire, 
in a lengthy article upon the subject recom¬ 
mends the adding of “ one measured ounce 
of pure lime water, to every gallon of sap” 
to neutralize the acid and facilitate granula¬ 
tion. To make pure white sugar, the same 
writer recommends the following process: 

Procure sheet iron cones with an aper¬ 
ture at the small end;-let them be coated 
with white lead and boiled linseed oil and 
thoroughly dried. Put the warm sugar in¬ 
to these cones, stopping the hole in the low¬ 
er end until cold. Then remove the stop¬ 
per, and pour upon the vase a quantity oi 
strong whiskey or fourth proof rum; allow 


MUD BRICK FOR BUILDINC- 


NUMBER VII. 


BY PROF. E. EMMONS. 

Ix has been established by the French 
chemists, that the value of tobacco depends 
mainly upon the amount of potash contain¬ 
ed in the ash. This is especially the case 
with tobacco which is designed for smo¬ 
king, or in other words, for the manufacture 
of segars. 

Mr. Johnson, Sec’y of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, having received a fine 
sample of tobacco grown at Rochester, it 
occurred to me that it was worth the while 
to give it the chemical test, and determine 
thereby its approximate value. I am no 
judge of the weed, either in the character 
of the segar or in the old form of the pig 
tail or plug; yet I like the distant odor of a 
good segar, and especially the more refined 
form, that of rappee. But I cannot say that 
I am disposed to promote this kind of indus¬ 
try, although I have no doubt in regard to 
the pro its of its culture by those who know 
how. Y et it must be borne in mind that 
tobacco exhausts the soil of expensive ele¬ 
ments, and will in the course of a few years 
render a middling soil quite barren. 

The dry leaf gave 20 per cent of ash.— 
Tt was sufficiently dry to be crisp and quite 
brittle. 

Composition of the Ash. 

Silex. .... 16.50 

Earthy Phosphates,. 16.00 

Carbonate of Lime,.31.70 

Magnesia,... 3.60 

Potash,. 03 . 8 O 

8oda.. 5.60 

Chloriurn,. 3.60 

Sulphuric Acid,. 2.75 

In the inorganic part it will be observed 
that there are three expensive elements— 
the earthy phosphates, lime, and potash.— 
In the culture of this plant, therefore, atten¬ 
tion should be paid to this fact —and it 
should be remembered that none of the 
soils of New York are lime soils; even the 
wheat lands of Monroe, cannot be regarded 
as rich either in lime or the earthy and alka¬ 
line phosphates. Therefore due care should 
be taken to add those fertilizers which con¬ 
stitute the largest proportion of the ash. 

Albany, N. Y., February, 1951. 


From very early date of history, we have 
matter relating to the dwellings of man, be- 
ing constructed of adobes or mud brick; and 
at the present day throughout the world, 
with some exceptions, the houses of the 
common people are built of this materia), 
and they have been tried in this country to 
a small extent with the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults in 


Messrs. Editors :—My first ideas of wire 
fence were taken from ColmanU European 
Agriculture. It is there called an invisible 
fence, and my first effort was to follow the 
description therein given. I made all the 
posts (except the two extreme ones and two 
others rendered necessary by the undula¬ 
tions of the land,) of band iron 1^ inch 
wide and -l inch thick. The bottom of 
these posts were fastened in large fiat stone. 
I am now satisfied that these iron posts are 
not as good as those made of wood, and 
cost some eight times as much. Slats'of 
white oak, inch thick and 1^ inch wide, are 
much stifler and almost as durable. Iron 
posts are very liable to get bent. If a wire 
breaks, it recoils with such force as to bend 
every post for twemy rods, These wooden 
slats are nearly as invisible as iron, and look 
better if painted. They should be bored 
with a gimlet of the size of the wire and 
fit tight upon it. I think the fastening of 
the bottom in fiat stone of little consequence 
—not worth the expense. 

I believe I have now given every partic¬ 
ular in regard to this kind of fence, and 
my experience in using it for more than 
two years. I have extended these remarks 
much farther than I intended, but the 
subject of fence is the most important mat¬ 
ter that the farmer is ever called upor, to 
contemplate. Fences we must have; rail 
and board fences are passing away, and. al¬ 
so the materials for making them. The 
great question is, what shall be the substi¬ 
tute? A writer in the 11th No., 1st viol- 
Rural New-Yorker 


every ease. 

At Geneva, in this State, are quite a num¬ 
ber of buildings of this kind, from the hum¬ 
ble cottage to the stately mansion. Thev 
are mostty finished in good stvle and pre¬ 
sent as good an appearance as any that are 
built of more costly materials. This mode 
of building was introduced here about 12 
years ago by an English mechanic—a ma¬ 
son by trade. The first building which he 
erected was a kitchen attached to his house, 
which he finished with much care, and it 
presented such a good appearance that it 
was visited and examined as a curiosity by 
a great number of persons, lie was after¬ 
wards employed by others to build dwellings 
of larger dimensions, which were soon imi¬ 
tated with Yankee spirit. Yet even here 
the notion has its advocates and opposers; 
prejudice shows itself the same as in other 
cases. 

But I can recommend this mode of build¬ 
ing with perfect confidence, having mvself 
constructed one and lived in it for years, 
and actually found more good qualities com¬ 
bined than it is possible to find with anv 
other kind. It proved to be warm in win¬ 
ter, and cool in summer; the walls are nev¬ 
er damp—it afforded no harbor for vermin 
—it required no lathing, the walls being 
ready to receive the plastering, both on the 
inside and outside. The base boards and 
window casings were nailed to the brick; 
the nails held as well as if driven into pine 
timber. 

The process of mixing the clay*and 
moulding the brick is a very simple affair, 
requiring but little ingenuity, and can be 
performed by any common laborer, who by 
a short practice will make them with oreat 
facility, 200 being considered a good day’s 
work for two hands in preparing the clay 
and moulding oft' the brick. The clav is 
prepared as follows:—A circular pit about 
12 feet in diameter, should be dug 2 feet 
in depth, and a floor of rough boards placed 
over the bottom. This is then to be filled 
with clay, and a small admixture of loam or 
sand, and water is then to be added suffi¬ 
cient to moisten the batch. A yoke of ox¬ 
en are then driven into the pit, and turned 
about to the right until the clay becomes 
free from lumps, then 0 bundles of wheat 
or rye straw should be cut in lengths of 
about 6 inches. This is then to be scatter¬ 
ed over the batch of mud, keeping the oxen 
moving at the same time until the two are 
thoroughly incorporated. A table is then 
placed by the side of the pit, and while one 
man shovels out the mud from the pit an¬ 
other fills the moulds. To make the bricks 
square it is necessary 7 to fill the corners first 
and dash in the mud,—this makes the 
bricks solid. When the moulds are filled 
they are placed upon a wheelbarrow, and 
taken to ground previously leveled and 
sanded, where the moulds are carefully in¬ 
verted and lifted from the brick, which 
should then be covered with a sprinkling of 
sand to prevent its drying on the upper side 
too fast, and also prevent its cracking. 

The moulds are nailed together like a 
box and are of the following dimensions.— 
On the inside 15 inches long 1 foot wide 
and t) inches deep with cleats on each end 
to lift them by. There should also be an 
aperture left in each end of the moulds to 
admit air, as the brick adhere without such 


PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


is very confident that 
hedges will be preferred to wire. In an¬ 
swer to him and others who think likewise, 
I will merely quote a paragraph from Col- 
man’s European Agriculture. He says: 
“But I must confess myself disappointed 
in the condition of the hedges throughout 
England. Of course there are many excep¬ 
tions, and perhaps the cases to which I refer 
should be considered exceptions to the gen¬ 
eral fact, but in frequent instances they are 
greatly neglected. There are many vacan¬ 
cies in them; they are not well trimmed; 
they are intermingled with various weeds 
and rubbish; and instead of being confined 
to a width of four or six feet, they are often 
seen with these pernicious accompaniments 
occupying more than a rod in width.” 

Is not the above remark equally applica¬ 
ble to the hedges in this country 7 ? A hedge 
is of slow growth, and not suited to our <ja- 
a-kedditive propensities. A farmer makjes 
up his mind that he wishes to divide a cer¬ 
tain field. The decision made, he is riot 
easy until he sees the work done. If he 
favors a wire fence, in a week it can be fin¬ 
ished, if a mile in length. If a railroad| is 
to be fenced, wire is the stuff to do it with. 
These winter embargoes imposed by snow 
drifts would be greatly lessened by 7 its use. 
If animals are frightened by the locomotive, 
they of course run from’the fence. 

It is true there are some objections to 
wire fences, but by the time thev come into 
general use, Yankee ingenuity 'will obviate 
them. Of one thing we may be assured; 
the material can never be exhausted. Wire 
is one of those commodities, the more it is 
used the cheaper it becomes, and the bet¬ 
ter the article. Wherever in this wide 
world civilized man has placed himself, j 
there it can be obtained. This can- be said I 


SOLUTION FOR A QUERY 


Mr. Moop.e :—One of your Michigan cor¬ 
respondents, in No. 55, proposed “ a query 
for solution ” on the subject of sheep. As 
I have seen no reply, I propose to offer the 
following in answer: 

In the first place, he says that it was a 
small flock of sheep which he purchased. 
Now if taken from another flock it must 
have been a large one, or none would have 
remained; and, he might have selected tire 
best, which would be one reason for their 
increase in wool and flesh over the remain¬ 
der of the flock. Again:—In some sheep 
the food which they eat assimilates more to 
wool than to flesh—but as here there was 
an increase of both, we must solve 


the ques¬ 
tion under one head. An increase of flesh 
will in most cases bring an increase of wool. 

In the second place, his flock ran to the 
straw* stack, while his neighbors had hay 
and grain. It is known that in the Western 
States there are great quantities of straw, 
of which little use is made. Perhaps his 
small flock of sheep ran over a large lot of 
straw, picking up the heads of wheat or 
oats, which is the best kind of food for 
sheep, tending to a healthy action, and con¬ 
sequent increase of both wool and flesh.— 
Hay, too, that grows on cold land has not 
the same properties as that which grows on 
warm or cultivated soils. Therefore, as he 
has done, plow your land deep and well, 
and you warm the soil, and by that means 
change the quality of your hay &c., and 
your stock will do better than before. 

Practical Farmer. 

West Rupert, Vt., Feb., 1851. 


T0BABCC0 CULTURE. - INQUIRY. 

Mr. Moore: —Some of your subscribers here¬ 
abouts intend to raise tobacco, this season, but not 
understanding the culture ol' the same, wish you 
to publish in the Rural the best manner of culti¬ 
vation. We wish to know when the seed should 
be sown — time of transplanting, and proper dis¬ 
tance of plants apart — soil, manure, Ac. 

Oneida Co., March, 1851. A Subscriber. 

Remarks. —We have of late had several 
verbal inquiries, similar to the above, from 
persons residing in this section. Will some 
one who has had experience in <rrowinof 
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precaution;—this can be done by leaving 
the bottom too short to cover the whole 
length. The moulds need to be kept sand¬ 
ed on the inside and also need w r ashing as 
often as every third brick is moulded, on 
account of the soft clay adhering to the 
tides and bottom—a barrel filled with wa¬ 
ter should be placed at hand for this pur¬ 
pose. When the bricks become somewhat- 
hard they should be raised from the recum¬ 
bent position and placed on the edge, both 
sides are then exposed to the air, which fa¬ 
cilitates the drying. And when they are 
nearly cured, they should be stacked in a 
large pile, and covered with boards to pro¬ 
tect them from the weather, that the drying 
process may be completed before being laid 
in the walls of the buildings, as the shrink¬ 
age is considerable from the time that they 
are made until perfectly dried. In laying 
them in the walls, the same kind of mortar 
can be used that the brick arc made from, 
omitting the cut straw. 

As to the durability of these houses there 
can be no question, if properly constructed. 
The following precautions should be used. 
Elevate them well from the ground, so 
that no moisture reaches the brick by ca- 
pilliary attraction. No base should project 
to impede the running off of the w r ater, and 
the mortar for plastering the outside of the 
building should be composed of the best 
of materials for such purpose. Good, coarse, 
sharp sand, not too much lime, and if at any 
time it should cleave off it can be perma¬ 
nently attached, by driving in a few good 
sized nails with large flat heads, and then 
plastering over the nails, each of which will 
at least hold G inches square of the plas¬ 
tering. 

The qualities of these brick for building 
purposes, need the investigation of a more 
scientific head than I possess, and I hope 
that the proper persons will take hold of 
the matter and lay it before the public, as 
the true merits of the subject require. A 
few things I am certain of: the brick being 
dry and porous and to a certain degree 
non conductors of heat; consequently the heat 
generated in a room does not pass off as it 
would if it came in contact with burnt brick 
or stone; and also being porous they imme¬ 
diate!) absorb all moisture that comes in 
contact with them, which is again gradually 
dried up by the air; and also from their pe¬ 
culiar qualities do not condense the moist¬ 
ure that may be in the air. 

They are capable of being finished so as 
to appear as well as if built of any other 
common material, and at one half the cost 
of brick, stone, or wood, and every laboring 
man can build his own house if he thinks 
proper, or if he hires a mason to lay up the 
walls he will be surprised at the advance¬ 
ment which a day’s labor will accomplish 
from the large size of the bricks. Should 
I ever build another house for my own use 
it would be of this material. In construct¬ 
ing our dwellings we should have an eye 
to the comfort of the concern, more than 
the display, for it is not the costliness of our 
homes that secures the former, but in the 
conveniences pertaining. There are many 
things required about the home of a man 
and his family to make it agreeable, besides 
the outward display of the dwelling, and if 
we can secure comfort at a cheap rate it is 
time to lay prejudice one side and use com¬ 
mon sense in matters pertaining thereunto. 

Big Stream Point, Jan. 30,1851. I. H.- 

SALE OF SHORT-HORN STOCK. 

Wk would direct attention to the adver¬ 
tisement of Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, favor¬ 
ably known as an importer and breeder of 
thorough bred Short-horns, who proposes to 
sell a part of his excellent herd at public 
auction on the 25th of June next. The list 
embraces some of the best short-horn bulls 
in the country. The sale is worthy the at¬ 
tention of breeders, and others wishing to 
procure choice animals of the Bates’ stock, 
from which Mr. V.’s importations have been 
derived. 

—In this connection we may mention 
that S. P. Chapman, Esq., of Clockville, N. 
Y., has recently sold his two year old Short¬ 
horn heifer “ Fashion” to R. D. Palmer, 
Esq., of the same place, for 8150. “ Fash¬ 

ion” is derived from Bates’ stock; was sired 
by “ Buena Vitas”—dam “Willey 11,” by 
“ Mars,” &c. She has taken the 1st premi¬ 
um at Madison Co. Fair two years in suc¬ 
cession. “ Fashion” was exhibited by Mr. 
C. at the State Fair held in Syracuse, 
and attracted much attention. We then 
“ reckoned ” her superior. 


CROSS-CUT SAW-MILL AND HORSE-POWER. 


The above cut represents a simple and 
effective apparatus for sawing wood, cutting 
off logs, and cutting timber into various 
forms, by means of horse-power. It is 
manufactured by Messrs. Emery & Co., of 
Albany, and was exhibited by them at the 
last State Fair. The arrangement is very 
simple, as it is only necessary to affix a 
strong wrist, or crank-pin in one of the arms 
of the large converge wheel, (as shown,) 
and attaching a connecting rod or pitman 
to the saw itself, or to a light frame, in. 
which the saw is sometimes strained. If 
the saw is strained, it may be quite light— 
about three inches wide and five or six feet 
long. If is is not strained, it should be stout 
and strong, and six or eight inches wide, 
with teeth filed to cut with the drawing 
stroke, so as to avoid the liability of break¬ 
ing the saw. The motion as given with 
the power above represented, (about sixty 
revolutions per minute,) is found sufficient 
without any extra gearing or expense. 

Mr. P. B. Haven, of Sangerfield, N. Y., 
who has had one of these machines in use 
the past season, states that two men with a 
two-horse power, without any change 
horses, can readily work up from ten to 

BEES, CLOVER, &c. 

Bees— White. Clover—Cause of its decay—Mir- 

acles and witchcraft—Every thing produced ab 

ovo —Curious property of red clover. 

It is quite certain, that a wheat growing 
country is unfavorable to the successful prop¬ 
agation and production of the Honey Bee, 
and simply from the lack of the "Wkite 
Clover; an article of prime necessity, dur¬ 
ing a period in summer, when there is no 
flower in bloom to supply its place. 

However natural the soil may be to its 
growth, the process of constant rotation for 
the wheat crop is fatal to its production; as 
it is never sown as a grass crop, or for im¬ 
proving the soil, its production can only be 
produced in those lands that lie long in pas¬ 
ture and allowed to increase by runners, 
which it does contrary to the nature of the 
other clovers, and in a very rapid manner 
A single plant from the seed, has been 
known to cover four feet square the second 
year. 

It is rather difficult to account for the 
coming in of white clover in some soils. 
The vulgar saying and belief prevails, that 
some lands are natural to white clover, 
conveying the idea, that it is spontaneously 
produced, without the intervention of a 
germ, or seed—by a kind of miracle in the 
exclusive favor of this plant, of which the 
believers in this doertine assert no other in¬ 
stance. It is a' monstrous absurdity, that 
cannot be tolerated a moment—a rupture 
of those eternal and unchangeable laws, that 
govern and control all created things. 

Every individual material of vitality, both 
vegetable and animal—from the moluck to 
man, from the cryptogamii, (toad stools,) 
to the wheat plant, or the contemptible little 
mosses on the stones and fences,—are en¬ 
dowed with the seeds and sexes of propo- 
gation, and there is no better reason, for 
supposing a departure in nature, a super¬ 
natural interference to reproduce (he white 
clover, than there is that the same unseen 
agency can turn wheat into chess. Ihey 
are both subjects that fare better with be¬ 
lief than with reason. 

It is a curious fact, that the red clover, 
now in such extensive use as a fertilizer, and 


fourteen cords of hard wood, into lengths of 
eighteen inches, in a day, and that he has 
cut off a solid hard wood log, two feet 
through, in two minutes. 

The ease and facility with which this ap¬ 
paratus can be made to perform what has 
heretofore been a laborious and tedious 
operation, is another economical application 
of the power of horses in lieu of manual 
labor, which deserves the attention of far¬ 
mers in the lumbering districts, and all those 
who have wood and timber to be prepared 
for market or for use. The arrangement 
j of the machinery is so simple, that it can 
be put together by any mechanic. The 
cost of a saw is about one dollar per foot in 
length; the cost of a one-horse power, which 
is sufficient for working the saw, is $80 — 
that for a two-horse power which is better 
calculated for threshing, (fee., is $110. The 
expense of the frame or rigging, will vary 
from five to twenty dollars—making the 
whole cost of the apparatus, for a one-horse 
power, from $90 to $105, and that for a 
two-horse power $120 to $135. For fur¬ 
ther particulars inquire of Messrs. Embry 
& Co., Agricultural Warehouse, Albany. 
— Albany Cultivator. 

the nectary of whose flower contains more 
honey than any other blossom of the 
j field, is so constructed that its stores are al¬ 
most beyond the reach of any creatures 
that subsist upon that production. The 
cell of the flower is so deep, that the honey 
bee cannot, and the humble bee only par¬ 
tially reaches the nectary, and the tube is 
so small that the humming bird never 
meddles with it. There is more absolute 
sugar in an acre of red clover, than in the 
best acre of sugar maple trees ever created, 
and its peculiar structure in those relations 
are provisions beyond our comprehension 
of the motives of its formation. 

Millitus. 

“COVER YOUR BARNYARDS.” 

Messrs. Editors: —I noticed in the 5th 
No. of the present volume of the Rural, 
and article entitled as above. Now, we have 
had some experience in keeping manure 
under cover, but not that which was very 
satisfactory. Eight years ago my father 
built a barn large enough to stall 20 head 
of cattle, and with sufficient room for the 
manure to be thrown back behind them, 
where it could remain for months. But in 
less than one month it heat so that we had 
to remove it to the yard, or it would have 
been entirely spoiled. 

If there is a mode of keeping manure 
under cover without heating, we should 
like to learn the process, and should like also 
to be informed where there is a barnyard 
covered as there proposed. c. d. c. 

Lockport, N. Y.,Feb. 28, 1851. 

Remarks. —The article referred to was 
copied from an English periodical, and re¬ 
commended, the protection of manure from 
the weather. No one would imagine from 
anything contained therein, or from its ap¬ 
pearance in. our columns, that we supposed 
that unmixed manure would keep uninjured 
in large heaps, under cover, or even out of 
doors. We publish the above, with the 
hope that some of our correspondents will 
give us an article on the best mode of 
managing manures, so as to preserve as far 
as may be, all their fertilizing qualities.— 
i Eds. 


SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

Friend Moore:— In the 1st No. of Vol. 
2d of the New-Yorker is an article on 
“ Subsoil Plowing.” Now I do not profess 
to be a practical farmer, although I read 
Agricultural papers with much interest, and 
in imagination am much engaged in Agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. Hence my farming op¬ 
erations are chiefly theoretical I have 
learned, however, that theory is not always 
worthless, as it may sometimes explain, the 
causes both of success and of failure. 

In regard to subsoiling there appears to 
be several things that may modify the result 

1st The season. Suppose a wet season 
and a wet soil with a compact subsoiL The 
operation of subsoiling according to my 
theory, could hardly fail of being beneficial, 
by affording opportunity for the escape of a 
portion of the superfluous moisture. But 
suppose the season to be dry, the operation 
would be still more beneficial, both because 
it would render the soil more capable of 
retaining necessary moisture, and because 
it w ould afford a greater range for the roots 
of the growing plants. 

But suppose a wet season and a natural¬ 
ly dry soil, with a compact subsoil Here 
again subsoiling would be serviceable for 
the reason first above mentioned. But sup¬ 
pose the season to be dry, subsoiling would 
still be beneficial for the second reason 
above mentioned. 

But suppose in either case that the sub 
soil is light, porous, spongy, (fee. Subsoil¬ 
ing could be of little use, as none of the 
reasons above could operate, to any great 
extent. Hence'—• 

2d. The character of the subsoil will 
modify the result If this be porous, light 
&c., subsoiling would be of little use under 
any circumstances, unless the object were 
to mix it with the surface soil. But if hard 
and compact it could hardly fail of being 
serviceable under any circumstances, as all 
the above reasons would operate. 

3d. The depth to which the surface soil 
is plowed. If this be turned up to the 
depth of eight or nine inches, the necessity 
for disturbing the subsoil will be very much 
diminished, especially for those kinds of grain 
whose roots do not extend to a great depth. 

These considerations will, I think, partial¬ 
ly explain why the writer of the article 
above mentioned, did not derive the antici¬ 
pated advantage from his “subsoiling” op¬ 
eration. He plowed “ eight inches deep.” 
His “ subsoil was gravelly.” His grain was 
“ wheat,” which doubtless obtained a full 
supply of food without descending into the 
subsoil. 

Such is my theory on the subject Ex¬ 
perience, however, may prove it ill-founded 

Down East, Feb. 10,1851. II. 

MULTICOLE RYE. 

Some few years since we received from 
the Hon. H. S. Ellsworth, Commissoncr of 
the Patent Office at Washington, a small 
package of this grain, but not having time 
to make experiments with it, we parcelled 
it out to individuals who promised to give 
it a fair trial, and furnish us with the result. 
Whether it proved a failure or not we are 
unable to say. Very high expectations 
were entertained concerning it by many, 
based, no doubt, on the extravagant repre¬ 
sentations which had been circulated, re¬ 
specting its great powers of prolification, and 
its perfect adaptedness to almost every des¬ 
cription of soil and climate. From a New 
England paper, we abstract the following 
remarks in reference to it:— 

“ It is later, and on that account may be 
more liable to rust than other rye. As it 
produces much foliage, it may be valuable 
for early feed in the Spring, by soiling or 
otherwise, and will form a good green crop 
to turn under in the Spring. 

But in one respect, it far exceeds common 
rye; that is, in furnishing straw for braid, 
not only of superior quality, but of superior 
length. Some of the joints are more than 
eighteen or twenty inches in length; the 
leaf covers the straw one-third further than 
common straw, and that covered part is all 
that is used in fine work.” 

The same writer further remarks that, 
“as the grain has been scattered widely 
over the land in small parcels, which have 
now multiplied to moderate quantities, ena¬ 
bling cultivators to give it a fair test, wc hope 
to have their opinions by and by, as to its 
utility. If it yields a common crop, we have 
do doubt it will be a valuable acquisition, 
as the amount of business in the way of 
straw braid is very great, in some sections, 
and many very fine fields of rye are cut be¬ 
fore ripe, in order to furnish the material 
for this profitable branch of domestic indus¬ 
try.” As a grain crop, it will probably be 
considered by most cultivators, as inferior 
to our common varieties.— Olive Branch. 


ON WHEAT GROWING. 

Mr. Editor: —I have been much inter¬ 
ested in the perusal of the “Prize Essay 
on Wheat Growing,” prepared by the Edi¬ 
tor of the Michigan Farmer for the Michi¬ 
gan State Agricultural Society. It abounds 
in valuable information well deserving the 
attentive consideration of every intelligent 
wheat-grower. The superior advantages of 
deep and thorough tillage, over the wretch¬ 
ed practice of skinning the surface which 
still prevails with us to some extent, are 
clearly set forth. Several instances known 
to the writer are mentioned, where the true 
theory in this particular has been satisfac¬ 
torily sustained by the amply remunerating 
profits of actual experiments. 

In connection with deep plowing the 
turning under clover as a fertilizer and ma¬ 
nure for the wheat crop is strongly urged. 

Although I would not for a moment 
question the benefits of the clover system, 
I am inclined to the opinion that the writer 
relies too muck upon it, for restoring or 
keeping up the fertility of the wheat lands of 
Michigan; as the clover like all broad leaf 
plants, derives its organic constitution chief¬ 
ly from the atmosphere, it is well calcula¬ 
ted to supply the lack of vegetable matter 
iu the soil, and by its long tap roots pene¬ 
trating the subsoil, it brings to the surface 
the mineral elements of wheat and other 
grain crops. But we should bear in mind 
the fact that not a particle of mineral mat¬ 
ter is imparted to the soil by plowing un¬ 
der a hundred clover crops growing there¬ 
on; but, as we have just remarked it is 
brought from the subsoil to the surface, 
there to furnish the constituents of the grain 
crops, and to be carried with them from the 
soil. 

From what little knowledge I have of 
Michigan, I infer that generally there is a 
deficiency of vegetable matter in the soil, 
excepting, perhaps the timber and prairie 
lands; a plentiful supply of lime, but not 
of the phosphates and potash, both of 
which enter largely into the composition, 
particularly of the wheat and corn crops. 
When we reflect that nearly 50 per cent of 
the ash of wheat is phosphoric acid, and 
from 25 to 30 per cent, potash; while tlie 
straw which alone is returned as manure to 
the laud, contains only about 3 per cent of 
the former, and *1 per cent of the latter, it 
is evident that merely returning the straw 
and plowing under clover will not alone suf¬ 
fice, when there is not a full supply of these 
mineral elements in the soil The intelli¬ 
gent farmer will at once perceive the ne¬ 
cessity of looking to other sources for these 
essential elements of the wheat crop. 

One important fact in connection with 
agricultural progress should not be disre¬ 
garded ; that, in order to reap the most re¬ 
munerative profits from labor expended in 
cultivation, we should first arrive at just 
conclusions in regard to tho character and 
constitution of our soil, by bringing to our 
aid the labor and skill of the experienced 
analytical chemist We shall then be able to 
act intelligently in conducting the labors of 
the farm, and satisfactorily to determine 
how far we may safely rely upon deep til¬ 
lage, and the clover system, as auxiliaries 
to the successful and profitable growing of 
grain crops. w. r. s. 

Ovid, Seneca Co., N. Y., 1851. 

STANDARD SHAPE FOR FOWLS. 

At the late exhibition of poultry at Bos¬ 
ton a well known gentleman, who had care¬ 
fully examined the different kinds of fowls, 
observed: 

“ These long legged, thin breasted chickens 
will never answer for the table. I speak 
from forty year’s practice in carving. I 
have formerly had them, sometimes, on my 
table, but have grown wise by experience, 
and will have no more of them. To say 
nothing of the poor quality of their flesh, 
their shape is not right For instance, if I 
have a pair of such chickens, and there are 
half a dozen ladies at table, each chooses 
from the breast, and there cannot be enough 
cut from that part to serve round; but if I 
have a pair of partridges (ruffed grouse,) 
though they may not weigh more than half 
as much as chickens, I can readily take a 
slice from the breast for each guest. 

The partridge, then, should be the shape 
of fowls; and, beside the advantage alluded 
to, it will be found in genera! that the near¬ 
er this form is approached the better will 
be the flesh, and the greater the quantity 
in proportion to the bone.”— Albany Cult. 

Cough in Horses.— It is said the small 
twigs of cedar, chopped fine and mixed with 
their grain, will cure a cough, and that it 
has been used with complete success. 
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TIGHT vs, open barns.-filling brains. 

Hit. Editor:— In your paper of July 11, 
I saw an article on tight and open barns, 
and as facts are what we farmers want, I 
will give you some on this subject. 

In 1848, 1 built two barns,—one 34 by 
44, the other 20 by 40, and made them as 
tight as they could be with matched pine 
siding. I have put wheat in them too green 
to be fit for market, which when threshed 
in October, was in first rate order for grind¬ 
ing. I kept the doors shut at ell times 
when practicable, for in my opinion barns 
cannot be made too tight for grain or hay, 
nor kept shut too closely. These barns are 
both set up on stone walls 8 feet high; un¬ 
der one I have a tool house and horse stable, 
and in the other deep bays, and a cellar 
under the floor. Corn stalks must be dry, 
or they will spoil in such barns as the above. 

— While writing, I wish to inquire about 
under-ground drains. I have been making 
them occasionally for the last ten years, and 
have filled them with small stone. When 
they have run straight down the hill they 
have worked well, but where side-ways 
they have filled up. I wish to know whether 
tile pipe will do so or not ? I shall be much 
obliged, if you or any of your correspon¬ 
dents will inform me through the Rural 
New-Yorker. M. C. Crapsey. 

Lockport, Niagara Co., N. Y., Feb. 22, 1851. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Poll Evil. —The poll evil is generally 
produced by the horse receiving a bruise 
upon the top of his head, which produces a 
mass of corrupt flesh, that keeps continually 
increasing. As a remedy for this I would 
recommend cutting open the pipe large 
enough to admit of the insertion of a piece 
of arsenic about as large as a grain of cof¬ 
fee. Wrap the arsenic in cotton and let it 
remain in the pipe several days. Keep the 
sore washed daily until cured. In order to 
keep the arsenic from eating, the sound flesh 
it would be well to rub a little grease around 
the out edge. By this method I have known 
several horses to have been effectually cured 
after they had been given up as lost. 

Cure for Coughs in Horses.— Some 
years since I saw it recommended in the 
Cultivator, by a writer signing himself J. 
L. B., to take human urine and put in a buck¬ 
et of water and let them drink it; or on their 
food and eat it, as a cure for coughs. He 
says:—“My carriage horse had an extreme¬ 
ly bad cough which had continued for six 
or eight months; different applications were 
made but without effect.” He then applied 
to a person who had had considerable experi¬ 
ence in such matters, and who informed him 
of the above remedy. “ I then directed my 
driver” says he “ to do so, and in one week 
my horse was entirely relieved.” Try it 
coachmen, stage proprietors, farmers and 
others, and see. 

Film in the Eyes of a Beast. —As a 
remedy for film in the eyes of beasts I would 
recommend spitting tobacco juice in them. 
This remedy has been applied with perfect 
success by the farmers down south for years. 
When the horse’s eye is weeping or looks 
weak, entire relief will be afforded by doing 
so. 

To Cure Garget in Cows’ Bags.— 
When the symptoms appear—which are 
noticeable by a swelling on one side of the 
bag, bloody, or clotted milk, and in some 
cases a loss of appetite—feed them plenty 
of garget root—or as some call it, Julap 
root—and it will have the desired effect — 
It has been deemed advisable by some, 
when the case is considered serious to in¬ 
sert a bit of the root in the dewlap, in ad¬ 
dition to feeding it to them. 

Where an extensive dairy is kept a patch 
of this root should be raised in the garden 
by all means, and carefully gathered and 
dried for future emergencies. It is also 

said to be a cure for the horn-ail. 

_ 

Cure for the Hoof-Ail. —When the 
cow lays down, take a sharp knife and make 
an incision lengthwise through the skin on 
the bottom of the foot where it is most swell¬ 
ed and inflamed. In a day or two you will 
perceive matter making its way from the 
wound, aud in a few days thereafter it will 
he well. Leonads. 

Philadelphia Co., I’a., ISol. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The article on strawberries in the last 
number of the New-Yorker, from the pen 
of your correspondent, H. P. N., of Brock- 
port, I was glad to notice—for I am confi¬ 
dent that a comparison of notes among 
strawberry raisers, and the experiments re¬ 
sulting from the suggestions thus thrown 
out, will result in placing us all in posses¬ 
sion of many more facts in relation to this 
delicious fruit than we all together now 
hava Or, I might say, I almost entertain 
the opinion that the nature and habits of 
the strawberry are as yet but very imper¬ 
fectly understood, even by the best cultiva¬ 
tors in our land, but of which I am very 
solicitious to inquire and learn — and 
therefore, I hope that the discusion will 
every where go on, that facts may be elicted 
to throw light upon the subject. 

I cordially agree with H. P. N., in not 
caring for the question of the sexual differ¬ 
ence in the varieties, only as it may serve 
to throw light on the main question, viz., 
the character of this plant and its habits 
of bearing. 

The case cited by H, P. N., in which 
Hovey’8 bore the first year, and then be¬ 
came barren, is similar to those I have often 
noticed; and then, again, I have occasion¬ 
ally observed the plants sterile the first 
year, even with proper culture and sur¬ 
rounded with Duke of Kent and other 
staminates, and after which, without any 
change, I have known them become very 
fruitful. I have also noticed plants taken 
from apparent sterile beds, as cited by H. 
P. N., that became great bearers, and quite 
as frequently I have known fine plants of 
Hovey’s taken from beds bearing bounti¬ 
fully, refuse to bear altogether in another 
garden a few yards off. 

In my own garden, last year, I had a 
fine bed of Hovey’s two years old, say 25 
feet long. About three-fourths of the bed 
bore finely, and some of the fruit measured 
full five inches in circumference; but the 
other six feet of the bed scarcely bore a 
single berry—and yet the barren end was 
decidedly the deepest, richest, most mellow 
soil, raised say two or three inches higher 
than the rest of the bed, while the fruitful 
part was a lower, harder, obstinate soil, and 
the plants were inferior in appearance to 
the barren ones. The bed was on low 
ground, well watered and not affected with 
drought. Staminates ranged along the 
whole length on an adjoining bed, and yet 
it did not help the barren Hovey’s. 

In Palmyra we cannot say Hovey’s uni¬ 
formly afford a full yield, even when grown 
near the Boston Pine, or Early Scarlet, in 
our gardens, and the same fact I have had 
occasion to notice in Seneca Falls and other 
places—although Hovey’s often afford us 
here, a full yield. 

Another case. I have a neighbor near 
me who has a bed of Hovey’s, say 50 feet 
by 40, which has borne astonishingly during 
the past four successive years, although 
the owner assures me there is not a stam- 
inate plant within, say 200 feet. The fact 
of their bearing so very largely in succes¬ 
sive years attracted my attention at once, 
and I have with particular care made fre-, 
quent personal examinations, in Yain, dur¬ 
ing the fruiting and flowering season, to 
detect if possible a staminate plant or blos¬ 
som, the latter of which is very easily 
noticed by a practiced eye. 

All these facts, which have come under 
my own observation, indicate to me,—1st 
That Hovey’s seedlings will sometimes bear 
well without any staminates near them. 2d. 
That they sometimes obstinately refuse to 
bear, even with staminates by the side of 
them, with good culture and plenty of wa¬ 
ter. I might multiply cases on both of 
these points. 

Now, although it may be best to mingle 
staminates with pistillates, as they are easily 
placed by the side as is truly said, yet this 
does not reach the whole difficulty. The 
crop will continue to fail sometimes, with 
us, too frequently for most gardeners. I 
therefore incline to the opinion that Hovey’s 
are not sufficiently reliable with vs for gen¬ 
eral cultivation; they will do better for 
amateurs. In different soils we see they 
do better. 

I am glad to see strawberry writers so 
generally referring to and experimenting 
with Hovey’s, for the plant or fruit need 


not be mistaken for any other by any ex¬ 
perienced cultivator; and besides, I think 
Hovey’s are as much affected by these va¬ 
riations in the soil and climate, and as fickle 
and uncertain in their habits of bearing, as 
other of our new and best kinds. 

In some places in Western New York, 
Hovey’s and the Early Scarlet are entirely 
satisfactory, but in other places they are 
both quite too uncertain. What kinds are 
as reliable as the Rhode Island greening 
apple ? An answer t.o this is important— 
Every man, almost, will raise Hovey’s, but 
we want a few kinds that will be satisfac¬ 
tory to ordinary cultivation. Perhaps Burr’s 
New Pine will prove to be one; but, 
what others ? 

It appeals to me quite probable that the 
peculiarites of the soil,,even in the same 
garden, may account for a large portion of 
the difficulties in question. Some chemical 
ingredient necessary to the fruit, but not 
to the plant, I think was absent from the 
soil on the sterile end of the bed in my 
garden; and I am decidedly of the opinion 
that chemistry and careful experiments will 
yet develope to us many more valuable 
things in regard to raising several of our 
delicate, high flavored fruits, than the most 
enthusiastic among us have even dreamed of. 

I shall look with interest for II. P. N.’s 
remarks on his other varieties. Let all our 
observations and experiments be made com¬ 
mon stock. R. G. Pardee. 

Palmyra, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1351. 

SETTING OUT ORCHARDS. 

As an orchard is intended to last for a 
life-time or longer, the utmost care should 
be observed in the selection of the kinds of 
fruit to be planted therein. It costs no 
more to raise a good apple than a bad one, 
while the former will find a readier market 
and a better price than the latter. But we 
desire it also to be understood that good 
fruit cannot be expected to grow upon poor 
land. We recommend that all sites intend¬ 
ed for orchards should be congenial to the 
fruit to be grown thereon, and that great 
care should be observed in the manuring 
and preparation of the soil. As to the 
manure, we think a compost of equal parts 
of stable or barn-yard manure and marsh 
mud, in which say ten bushels of ashes, 
and five bushels of bone-dust were mixed 
with every twenty double-horse cart loads 
of the two first-named articles, would prove 
as good manure as could be applied; of such 
compost at least twenty loads should be 
put broadcast upon each acre, plowed in, 
and the ground sub-soiled, and harrowed, 
and rolled. In setting out the trees we 
would give to each at least half a bushel of 
the compost, mixed with the surface soil; 
this would furnish food for the young trees 
on their first starting next spring. If the 
orchard ground had not been previously 
limed, it should be treated to fifty or one 
hundred bushels per acre, as soon after the 
trees were planted as may be convenient. 
In the course of the next spring and the 
early part of the summer two or three work¬ 
ings, at intervals of a few weeks, would 
promote the growth of the trees or a crop 
of corn or potatoes may be grown between 
them. — Prairie Farmer. 

COMPOST 1 FOR FRUIT TREES. 

Fruit trees must be fed, if we would 
have them thrive and bear. Decaying 
leaves or the scrapings from the forest form 
one of the best ingredients for compost de¬ 
signed for any kind of fruit trees. Mr. 
Downing, a distinguished fruit culturist and 
editor of the Horticulturist, gives it as his 
opinion that the best compost adapted for 
general use, with fruit trees, is that com¬ 
posed of swamp muck, or the black, decay¬ 
ed vegetable matter to be obtained from low 
grounds, mixed with wood ashes, at the rate 
ot five bushels of fresh ashes or twice that 
quantity of leached ashes to a wagon load. 
This furnishes not only the requisite vege¬ 
table matter, but also those mineral manures 
which are essential to the production of fine 
fruit This compost he would modify as 
follows, to adapt it to the different varieties 
of fruit trees: 

For Apple Trees. —To every cart load 
of muck and lime mixture, after it hits lain 
a fortnight, add two bushels of air slacked 
lime. 

Pear Trees. —To every cart load of the 
muck and ashes mixture, add a bushel of 
ground or dissolved bones, and a bushel of 
leached ashes. 

Plum Trees. —To every cart load of the 
muck and ashes mixture, add half a bushel 
of lime, half a bushel of ashes, and a peck 
of salt. 

Grape Vines.— To every cart load of 
the muck and ashes mixture, add a bushel 
oi gypsum or plaster. — Maine Farmer. 

Among the natural causes which affect 
the vegetation of countries, the influences 
of temperature is that which is the most 
obvious to the senses. 


time 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

For the week ending February 26, 1851. 

To John Pepper, of Portsmouth, N. H. (assign¬ 
or to Charles Warren & H. G. Sanford, of Bos¬ 
ton, Mass.,) for improvements ih Knitting Ma¬ 
chines. Ante-dated Aug. 25, 1850. 

To Moses Pond, of Boston, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in cooking ranges. 

To Marvin Smith of New liaven. Conn., for 
improvement in the bellows for musical instru¬ 
ments. 

To J. B. Wilson, of Townsend Inlet, N. J., and 
Stacy Wilson, of Kensington, Pa., for improve¬ 
ment in applying friction rollers to hub and axles. 

To J. D. Boers & Isaac Winslow, of Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., for improvement in planing machines. 

To T. C. Avery, of New York, N. Y.. for im¬ 
provement in electro-magnetic engines. 

To Joseph Banks, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
proved connection of the beams and columns of 
iron buildings. 

To Edward Clapp, (assignor to Edward Clapp 
A Geo. Alden,) of Dedham, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in sad irons. 

To T. F. Engelbrecht, of New York, N. Y., for 
improved double-acting spring hinge. 

To Francis Hoguet, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in extension tables. 

To Wm. Sours, of Mount Jackson, Va., for 
improvement in cooking stoves. 

To Abner Lane, of Killingsworth, Conn., for 
improvement in machinery for turning irregular 
forms. 

To II. W. Sabin & Geo. Drew, of Canandai¬ 
gua, N. Y., for improvement in spring hinges. 

To J. Sloan, of New York, N. Y., for machine 
for arranging and feeding screw blanks. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To Horace Boardmanof Plattsburgh, N. Y., for 
improved arrangement of steam boiler and furnace 
thereof. Originally patented Aug. 14, 1849. 

DESIGNS. 

To S. II. Sailor (assignor to Warwick, Lei- 
brandt &c Co.,) of Philadelphia, Pa., for design for 
cooking stoves. 


TO MAKE GOOD MORTAR. 

Sour together a quantity of lime and 
clean sharp sand, for two or three weeks 
before being used; work this well and turn 
it aside, and as the proportion of lime to the 
sand will always depend on the quality of 
the former, all that is necessary, is to take 
care, (in souring) if the lime is of a rich 
quality, to put one-third less lime into the 
heap than it is intended to be built with; 
and il' the lime is of pure quality, say only 
one-fourth less. 

When the lime which has been previous¬ 
ly soured, as before directed, is to be used 
in the building, or otherwise, it is to be again 
worked carefully over, and one-fourth of 
quick-lime added in proportions, taking care 
never to have more in preparation than can 
be used in a short time; and thisquick-lim© 
should be most completely beaten and in¬ 
corporated with the soured lime, and it will 
be found to have effect of causing the old 
lime to set and bind in the most complete 
manner. It will become perfectly solid 
without the least evaporation to occasion 
cracks, which can only ensue in consequence 
of evaporation: and this can only happen 
from the want of proper union between the 
two bodies. But by mixing and beating 
the quick-lime with the soured mortar, im¬ 
mediately before it is applied to use, the 
component parts are brought so near to each 
other, that it is impossible either crack or 
flaw can take place. 

In short, beating has the effect of closing 
the interstices of the sand, and a small quan¬ 
tity of lime paste is effectual in fitting and 
holding the grains together, so as to form a 
plastic mass, by uniting the grains of sard 
which otherwise would not fit each other. 
This system will apply to the lime mortar 
for all descriptions of work, whether for 
building, plastering in the inside or outside 
of houses, water cisterns, ground vaults, 
roug h castings, &c .—Scientific American. 


A GREAT MICROSCOPE. 

A German named Hasert, residing in 
Cincinnati, has manufactured a microscope 
for the World’s Fair, which has a magnify¬ 
ing power of G000! The Cincinnati Times 
says of its powers: 

The dust, which by contact with the wings 
of a butterfly adheres to the fingers, was 
shown to be a number of feathers; on these 
little feathers are observed longitudinal and 
transverse lines, but this has been, so far, the 
utmost that has been seen. This new mi¬ 
croscope however shows that between each 
pair of longitudinal lines there are five to 
six rows of scales, like those of a’ fish, and 
appear to have the same form in all the 
feathers, differing only in size. A dust par¬ 
ticle, taken from back of the body of a 
sphinx, which is the largest of these feathers 
known, measuring one-fifteenth of an inch 
in length, and one two-hundredths of an inch 
in breadth, had 104 longitudinal lines; be¬ 
tween each pair of lines, six rows of scales 
were visible, making the number of these 
little scales, laterally, 624—the number of 
scales longitudinally, downwards would be 
2228 —therefore the entire number of these 
scales on this little feather amount to one 
million four hundred thousand, which gives 
the number of fourteen thousand millions 
to one square inch. 

A very minute particle of dust from the 
wing of a jimea, measuring one five-hund- 
reth of an inch in length, and one-thous¬ 
andth of an inch in width, the number of 
scales is found to be 84,000, which would 
give the enormous sum of 42,000,000,000 
to one square inch. We observed also, 
large sizes of the cat and the common house 
flea, the eyes of a fly, and the wing of a 
small bug—the latter presenting the most 
brilliant colors and beautiful shawl pattern 
we ever beheld, with a magnificent border 
elaborately ornamented. 

IRON PAVEMENT. 

Ir®n is daily coming into more general 
use for almost every purpose. A letter 
from Paris, of a late date, says: 

A sew pavement, to upset the Macadam 
and other inventions of the kind, has been 
proposed by Mr. Tobard, who intends paving, 
in his way, the streets and boulevards of 
Paris. This gentleman has proved, by fig¬ 
ures, that melting iron is only worth 11 
francs in Paris, h i francs in Belgium, and 4^ 
francs by 100 kilogrammes in England, 
whilst the stone costs 25 francs in London, 
15 francs in Paris, and 3 and 10 francs in 
Belgium. This new mode of pavenent will 
be grooved, in order not to become slippery, 
and it is said that the electricity occasioned 
by the rolling of the carriages will prevent 
rust. Here is a new field open to industry. 

Artificial Coffee.—A tradesman of 
France has discovered the art of giving to 
a composition, of his own manufacture, the 
color and even the flavor of roasted coffee. 
A machine divides this material into berry¬ 
shaped morsels, so like the natural product 
as to be undistinguishable to the eye of the 
expertest judge of Mocha 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 

Our townsman, Dr Albert W. Hender¬ 
son, of 186 Main st., who has already gained 
a wide reputation by his many scientific 
inventions, has lately drought to perfection 
a novel mode of planting and gilding met¬ 
als, which, in durability and simplicity of 
application, far surpasses any method hither¬ 
to in use. The invention is one which bids 
fair to prove not only useful to the commu¬ 
nity, but remunerative to the originator. 
We have glanced over the table of prices 
required by the Doctor for the patent right 
in whole states and single counties, and we 
have no doubt that many a little fortune 
will be realized by the purchasers. The 
business is attended with trifling expense, 
and the process, which is perfectly simple, 
can be understood by any person after an 
hour’s instruction. But a few moments 
are required to gild or plate any metal, and 
any thickness of coating can be applied at 
will. It imparts to the baser so genuine 
an appearance of gold and silver, that the 
mostpractical eye might readily be deceived. 
We witnessed a cent dipped into the solution 
for a few seconds come out as bright as a 
new dollar, and a half dime in as short a time, 
take the tempting appearance of a pure gold 
piece. Watch cases can be gilded, and 
spoons, and forks plated in a style hitherto 
unequalled, and the luxuries of silver forks 
and gold watches may be enjoyed by those 
who have hitherto possessed them only in 
their dreams. The gilding will stand the 
test of aqua forth, and will hold its color 
to the last. It can also be made of any 
shade. We have no doubt this invention 
will entirely supercede all modes of gilding 
and plating at present in use, being less ex¬ 
pensive, more genuine in appearance, .and 
more durable than any other method. 

Dr. Henderson has also on hand several 
other scientific inventions which he has 
brought, or is bringing into perfection, and 
a visit to his repository is attended with as 
much instruction as amusement— Buffalo 
Republican. 

VALUE OF OLD ROPE. 

Among the numerous worn out and of¬ 
ten considered worthless materials, which 
the ingenuity of man has discovered means 
of remanufacturing, and rendering of equal 
value with the original substance, are old 
tarred ropes, which have long been in use 
at coal pits. Our readers will be surprised 
when we inform them that out of this dirty 
and apparently unbleachable substance, is 
produced a tissue paper of the most beauti¬ 
ful fabric, evenness of surface and delicacy 
of color, a ream of which, with wrappers 
and strings, weigh two and a half pounds. 
It is principally used in the potteries for 
transferring the various patterns to the 
earthenware, and is found superior to any 
other substance yet known for that purpose. 
It is so tenacious that a sheet of it twisted 
by the hand in the form of a rope, will 
support upward of one cwt Truly we live 
in an age of invention !— Liverpool Stan¬ 
dard. 

When the union with England and Ire¬ 
land was first in agitation, many citizens of 
Dublin, who were inimical to the measure, 
resolved to “burn” every “ article imported 
from England except coals!” 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Cfciiffltiotial. 


BY L. WETIIERELI.. 



“ Having light, we seek to impart it.” 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An English Grammar, on Synthetical Principles, 
Illustrated by Exercises for Grammatical ^An¬ 
alysis: With numerous examples of False Syn¬ 
tax: Adapted to all Classes of Learners. By 
George Spencer, A. M., Late Principal of the 
Utica Academy, N. Y. New York: Mark H. 
Newman & Co. ' 1851. 

The author of this work excludes from it 
“ Orthography” entirely, says but little of 
“Prosody,” substitutes the word “Excla¬ 
mation” for Interjection, “Form” far Case, 
“Form” for Voice, “Potential Indicative 
and Subjunctive,” for Potential Mode, the 
“ Participal Mode” for Participle, the “Per¬ 
fect-Present Tense” for Perfect, the “ Per¬ 
fect Past,” for Pluperfect, “the Perfect 
Future” for Second Future, and dispenses 
with the word, Government, and the idea 
connected therewith. These are some of 
the peculiarities of the new grammar. Our 
opinion is, that the author’s new nomencla¬ 
ture will not be adopted by teachers of 
English Grammar. This, of itself, we deem 

O 

sufficient to condemn the work as a text¬ 
book for Schools. 

First Lessons in Composition, in which the Prin¬ 
ciples of the Art are developed in connection 
with the Principles of Grammar; embracing full 
Directions on the Subject of Punctuation, with 
Copious Exercises. By G. P. Quackknbos, A. 
M., Rector of the Henry street. Grammar 
School, New York. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1851. 

We are pleased with this work. Teach¬ 
ers will find it a better aid for beginners in 
the Art of English Composition than Par¬ 
ker’s Progressive Exercises. We give a 
brief enumeration of the distinctive features 
of the book as follows: “ The development 
of the principles of composition in connec¬ 
tion with those of grammar; the easy steps 
by which it proceeds according to the in¬ 
ductive system; the illustration of every 
point with exercises; the method of analys¬ 
ing subjects; and the frequency of reviews.” 
We commend this work to teachers. 

INSUBORDINATION IN SCHOOLS. 

Within the last fifteen years, a wide¬ 
spread interest has been awakened through¬ 
out this commonwealth, in behalf of com¬ 
mon schools. Much valuable information 
has been circulated, and an active public 
spirit has been enkindled in the great work 
of popular education. Old and unsightly 
school-houses have been pulled down, and 
neat, commodious buildings have been erect 
ed in their room—text-books upon all 
branches pursued in common schools, of the 
latest and most improved forms, have been 
put into the hands of the pupils—the towns, 
to a considerable extent, have vied with each 
other, in the effort to procure, by liberal 
pay, thorough and accomplished teachers 
—Normal schools have been established 
for the better training of teachers—institutes 
have been held in various parts of the State 
to help on the great work; and all this is 
well. But while there has been such a 
decided advance in this department of edu¬ 
cation, it may fairly be questioned, whether, 
in respect to the order and good govern¬ 
ment of schools, at least in some of our coun¬ 
try schools, there has not been such an 
actual decline, as to counter-balance, in a 
great measure, all these improvements. 
No one who is acquainted with the economy 
of a school-room, can doubt that a winter 
spent under a steady and wholesome system 
of school government, even with very in¬ 
ferior books and apparatus, is worth more 
to the pupil and to society, than the same 
schooling with all the modern improve¬ 
ments, if the school-room all winter, is only 
a scene of half-smothered rebellion. Good 
government, with “Scott’s Lessons” for a 
reading book, “Murray’s Grammar,” and 
“ Daboll’s Arithmetic,” is worth vastly more 
than poor government with the most ap¬ 
proved modem appliances. 

In regard to school government* we can¬ 
not but think, that the times are sadly out 
of joint Society seems, at present, to be in 
a kind of transition state. Having aban¬ 
doned the old theories on the subject, it is 
feeling its way after something, it knows 
not what. There has been and is yet, a 
great amount of transcendental speculation 
upon this matter—an attempt to realize 
what probably never will be realized. A 
confused public opinion demands that the 
teacher shall not do this, and that he shall 
not do that. It comes clamoring around, 
yea, into the school-room, reproving and 
condemning him in the presence of his 


pupils, for what he has done, and prescribing 
to him the rule* by which he is henceforth 
to walk. Such is the state of things in many 
school districts at the present time, that the 
teacher’s life is, of necessity, a system of 
slow torture. He is required to spend the 
winter in the school-room, without the 
privilege of governing his school, even if lie ; 
is endowed with the requisite ability. 1 f lie : 
has the tact, possessed by only a few teach- , 
ers in all, of carrying things along swim¬ 
mingly on the free will basis—throwing the 
government into the hands of the pupils, 
and reserving to himself, only that system 
of management, by which he can turn one 
thing against another, and thus ride the 
elements, he may, perhaps, live a very 
comfortable life. But if he lacks this tact, 
and really attempts to set up what is in 
truth a government, then he must look out 
for storms. 

Mr. A., a man who is governed by his 
son at home, thinks that things have come 
to a strange pass, if that son cannot be pet- 
mitted to govern the schoolmaster. He 
i hastens to the school-house to see what the 
difficulty is, tells what an excellent lad his 
boy has always been, and suggests that the 
fault must rest on some other than him, if 
there is any trouble now—the boy all the 
while standing by, looking injured and vir¬ 
tuous. Said an old lady once, in conver¬ 
sation, “the children of the next generation 
will be well-governed, you may be sure.” 
“ How so ?” asked the person with whom 
she was conversing. Because,” said she, 
“ the children of the present generation have 
been so accustomed to govern their parents 
and teachers, that they will never give up 
the reins or consent to be governed by any¬ 
body.” 

From what we hear in various quarters, 
we judge, that the difficulties connected 
with school government, instead of diminish¬ 
ing, are rather on the increase. Many 
schools have been broken up or rendered 
almost worse than none, this very winter, 
through a spirit of insubordination. Parents, 
who have theoretically right ideas respect¬ 
ing the importance of government and order, 
are too apt to throw aside their principles 
when their own children are in difficulty. 
They allow themselves, in su©h circumstan¬ 
ces, to do and say that which they would 
condemn in another. 

From the very nature of the case, the 
government of a school must be in principle, 
an absolute government, subject only to the 
restraining influences of society around, and 
in the present condition of things, there is 
but little danger that this power will be 
abused. The teacher cannot maintain order 
and decorum in the school room, if grown 
up men and women, outside of the school, 
assume the direction of his affairs, or encour¬ 
age restlessness and rebellion on the part of 
those who should be subject to his authority. 
While we are not in favor of cruelty any¬ 
where, we are entirely willing that a scholar 
who is determined upon making disturbance 
in a school should be thoroughly punished, 
and if perchance he should be punished 
somewhat too severely, it is best in ordinary 
cases, both for him and for the community, 
that he should have very little of the pub¬ 
lic sympathy. Perhaps our readers are 
ready to say the same—but we would sug¬ 
gest to them, whether they may not some 
of them be at fault in reference to this very 
matter. Do you by your practice, aid and 
encourage a good, substantial school govern¬ 
ment, or do you weaken the teacher’s author¬ 
ity, by your remarks before your children, 
and by your readiness to interfere upon 
every slight occasion, with the affairs of the 

school ? _ 

NATURAL vs. ACQUIRED HABITS. 

Cecco maintained that nature was more 
potent than art, while Dante asserted to the 
contrary. To prove this principle the great 
Italian bard referred to his cat, which, by 
repeated practice, he had taught to hold a 
candle in its paw while he supped or read. 
Cecco desired to witness the experiment, 
and came not unprepared for the purpose. 
When Dante’s cat was performing its part 
Cecco lifted up the lid of a pot which he 
had tilled with mice. The creature of art 
instantly showed the weakness of a talent 
merely acquired, and, dropping the candle, 
flew on the mice with all its instinctive 
propensity. Dante was himself disconcert¬ 
ed, •id it was adjudged that the advocate 
for the occult principle of native faculties 
had gained his cause. 

Harvard College. —Prof. Edward T. 
Channing has resigned his post of Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har¬ 
vard College. Pro£ Channing is the oldest 
professor connected with the undergraduate 
department of the college, having held his 
office for over thirty years. 

Prof. Brown, who was not elected Pro- 
fesser of History by the Legislature, has 
been appointed “Instructor” in that depart¬ 
ment by the Corporation. 

By annihilating the desires you annihi¬ 
late the mind. Every man without passions, 
has within him no principle of action, nor 
motive to act.— Hevetius. 

A natural gentleman finds his way in, and 
will keep the oldest patrician out, who has 
lost his intrinsic rank. 


WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME. - (NO. S.) 

Thomas. —Now father, you have given 
me a prettv good dose of carbon and car¬ 
bonic acid and its wonderful properties. I 
find bv my reading that oxygen, which 
composes one-fifth of the air we breathe, is 
also an important agent of nature. 

Father .—It is so, and a more generally 
diffused agent than any other in the works 
of creation, and found in all the productions 
of the earth. Without its presence we 
could not exist a minute. It composes 
eight parts in nine by weight, of all the 
waters of the globe. All the earths, limes 
and alkaline, vegetable and animal produc¬ 
tions, owe most of their peculiarities to this 
substance. Aquafortis and sulphuric acids, 
without it are harmless simples —all the 
vegetable acids, gums, sugar, starch, alco¬ 
hol ; in short, almost all the metals except 
silver and gold, are found joined to this all 
pervading substance. 

T. —What are the most familiar effects of 
this substance, that we see and observe in 
our every-day affairs ? 

F. —The tarnishing of metals—the black 
scales about the blacksmiths anvil, and 
Spanish brown and Venetian red is iron in 
a high state of oxidation. It is the cause 
of the red color of bricks—the cause of the 
hardening of the turpentine of the pine 
into rosin, and the rancidity of butter and 
oils. 

T. —If it possesses much weight it is an 
important item in the works of creation. 

F. —Certainly. It is not as heavy as 
carbonic acid by any means, but a trifle 
heavier than atmospheric air; constituting 
one-fifth of the aerial fluid that surrounds 
the globe, and eight-ninths of the water, 
and having a finger in every thing that 
exists with the exception of the pure metals, 
charcoal, the diamond and a few other un¬ 
important substances. We may consider it 
as composing nearly one half of all the sub¬ 
stances, with which we are acquainted. 

T. —Well, I give up. I never suspected 
that such an invisible substance could be so 
important an agent in the present appear¬ 
ance of all things. 

F. —Yes, combined with about 50 or 60 
substances that are now called simple and 
uncompounded, it composes the universe. 

T.— Always excepting, I suppose, the 
a re at mass of things mixed with carbon. 

F. —Certainly, but remember that those 
substances that are carbonated, are com¬ 
bined with it in the state of carbonic acid 
gas, which is carbon or coal dissolved in 
oxygen—two parts of oxygen to one part 
carbon. 

T. —Where does wood which makes 
charcoal get its carbon from ? 

F. —It is supposed that it is taken up by 
the spongioles, or fine fibres of the roots, in 
the shape of carbonic acid dissolved in the 
water of the soil, and which was produced 
by the fermentation and decomposition of 
vegetable matter; and from absorption from 
the air. 

T. —Yes, but the common wood of trees, 
has not to me any of the appearance, or 
qualities of carbon or coal. 

F. —That is true, and it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain how the ligneous fibre is deposited 
from the sap and made to appear so dif¬ 
ferent a substance, as when it is charred or 
burned; here oxygen has no other agency 
except in taking its leave; its presence is 
fatal to its production. 

T .—So I should infer from the manner 
in which it is produced, for it has to be ex¬ 
cluded from the air in the coal pits. 

F .—That is so, for when air is freely ad¬ 
mitted ashes are only produced, which con¬ 
tain potash. 

T. —Well, where does the potash come 
from ? the coal does not contain it,*as I un¬ 
derstand. 

F. —You corner me there. Potash when 
divested of its oxygen, is a bright fluid 
metal, not unlike quicksilver, and is called 
Potassium, and where it exists in the wood 
or where it goes to in the charring process, 
is difficult to say. It is only produced when 
wood is burned with free access of air. 

T. —Well, father, I guess we will call it 
a draw game, and quit for to night, or you 
will exclaim (!) that I am a little crooked 
thing that asks questions (?) — aninterroga¬ 
tion point 

Bell metal is an alloy of 22 parts of tin 
and 78 of copper. 


PHILOSOPHY OE EATING. 

Use Jyut two or three kinds of food besides 
bread and butter, at a single meal, and 
never eat anything between meals. You 
should eat at regular hours, and but three 
times a day, with two intervals of not less 
than five hours each, nor more than six. 

Cold water retards digestion, and so does 
anv liquid, if much is taken during or soon 
after a meal: half a glass at a meal is 
enough. From an hour and a half after a 
meal, until within half an hour of the next 
one, you may drink as much water as y r ou 
desire; it is best, however, to drink but a 
swallow or two at a time, With an interval 
of half a minute or more; otherwise you 
may take more than nature requires before 
you know it, just as in eating fast. If too 
much fluid is taken during meals it dilutes 
tbc gastric juice, thus weakening its powers 
of dio-estion, and retaining- the food longer 

o o o 

in the stomach than is natural; it also causes 
acid stomach, heartburn, fuliness, belchings, 
and bad blood; producing, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, a dryness, or rawness or sensa¬ 
tion in the throat, as do indigestions from 
other causes, whether from quality or quan¬ 
tity of food. 

All errors as to diet arise from quantity 
or quality, and I propose one safe rule to 
each, applicable to all persons, and under 
all circumstances. 

As to quality, the general rule is to eat 
that which you like best, and which you 
find by close observation and experience is 
followed by no uncomfortable feeling about 
the head, hands, feet, or stomach. 

As to quantity, take as much at one meal 
as will allow you to become decidedly hun¬ 
gry by the next meal; this can only be de¬ 
termined by consecutive observations; but 
remember, never swallow an atom of food 
unless you are hungry; never “force” a 
particle of food on yourself; the brute creation 
cannot be induced to eat or drink, if slightly 
ill or excited, guided only by their poor 
blind instincts, and we who are as much 
higher than they, by the “reason” that is 
within us, ought to feel ashamed to act less 
wisely; and yet, nine-tenths of all our ail¬ 
ments, acute and chronic, enter here; and 
nine-tenths of them all might be cured thus, 
if taken in reasonable time, and if properly 
persevered in. 

The finer all food is cut with a knife, be¬ 
fore put into the mouth, the sooner and 
easier it is digested, on the same principle 
that a large piece of ice placed in a vessel 
set in water will require a longer time to 
melt, than if it were first divided into many 
small pieces. The gastric juice dissolves 
solid food from without inwards; hence food, 
especially all kinds of meat, should be cut 
up in pieces not larger than a pea, before it 
is placed in the month, taking in as many 
pieces at a time as is convenient. This pre¬ 
caution would not be needed were persons 
to eat slowly, and masticate their food prop¬ 
erly, but our national habits are otherwise, 
nor is there much hope of a speedy change 
in this respect. 

After Dinner. — An hour after dinner, 
and half the time for other meals, do not lie 
down, do not sit to sew, or maintain any 
stooping position; do not ride on horse-back, 
or study, strain, lift, or perform any labor, 
bodily or mental; a leisure stroll in the open 
air is best; or reading a newspaper; these 
require no mental effort. While walking, 
keep your hand behind you, and your chin 
on or above a horizontal line—and endeav¬ 
or to feel in a good and cheerful humor 
with yourself and all the world.— Dr. Hall 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

their geographical distribution. 

Endemic fever, including remittent and 
intermittent, prevails in North America, the 
West India Islands, the West Coast of Af¬ 
rica, Syria, South Italy, the Ionian Islands, 
and in general in the low and marshy dis¬ 
tricts of warm countries. L ellow fever is 
endemic in the West India Islands, between 
latitude 5 and 40 degrees north; its north¬ 
ern limit in Europe is the latitude of Gib¬ 
raltar. Diseases of the digestive organs are 
most prevalent in India, West and East Af¬ 
rica, the Cape of Good Hope, England, Gui¬ 
ana, &c. Disease of the liver greatly pre¬ 
dominates in the East Indies; while con¬ 
sumption is most conspicuous in Great Brit¬ 
ain, Newfoundland, Canada, and Jamaica. 
Dropsy is most prevalent in West Africa, 
Great Britain and Guiana. Among the 
different countries the most striking con¬ 
trasts are sometimes exhibited; thus the 
West of Africa is to Europeans most fatal, 
while the south-east is the most healthy 
country on the globe. 

In the year 1700, one out of every 25 of 
the population died in England. In 1801, 
the proportion was one in 35; in 1811, one 
in 38; and in 1848 one in 45; so that the 
chances of life have nearly doubled in Eng¬ 
land within this period. In the middle of 
the last century, the rate for Paris was one 
in 25; now it is one in 32. — Keitk Johnson. 

Those who befriend genius, when it is 
struggling for distinction, befriend the world 
and their names should be remembered. 


LACONIC SERMON. 

BY A LAYMAN. 

The Sabbath a Delight.—I saiah, SS-13. 

The Sabbath is a delight to the Christian 
only, and to him not always. That he may 
find it thus two things are necessary: 1st. 
He must be in a suitable frame of mind to 
perform certain indispensable duties; and 
2d.—He must commence them betimes. 

1. In order to find the Sabbath a delight, 
the Christian must have a proper sense of 
the sacredness of the day, and must enter 
heartily into its duties. He should begin 
the Sabbath, like every other day, with 
prayer; and his reading and conversation, 
unlike that of other days, should be con¬ 
fined to religious topics. He should be 
prompt and constant in his attendance on 
the ordinances of the Lord’s house; and’ 
young or old, identify himself with the 
Sunday School, doing all i;i his power to 
keep up its interest and to make it a bless¬ 
ing to the community. His heart should 
be open to convictions of duty as the phi¬ 
lanthropic spirit of the age developes new 
phases of benignity, and' his sympathies 
should flow largely in every channel of 
promising and sacred enterprise. 

He who takes an opposite course from all 
this; omits morning devotions; spends his 
time while at home in reading secular pa¬ 
pers or in worldly conversation; permits 
his thoughts to wander “ like the fool’s eye 
to the ends of the earth,” and to brood 
over pecuniary concerns during half the 
day; excuses himself when in health, from, 
half the services of divine worship; pleads 
inability to teach in the Sunday School, or, 
if occupying the place of an instructor, 
takes no pains to prepare himself to hear 
and comment upon the lesson; and checks 
the outgoings of his heart on benevolent 
missions; he knows nothing of the “ feast 
of fat things ” which the day is designed 
to afford, and its last hours close upon him 
in a spiritually weakened condition. During 
the week thus began, he may with propriety 
keep up the wail of the melancholy prophet, 
“ My leanness! my leanness! wo unto me.” 

2. In order to find the Sabbath a de¬ 
light, the Christian must commence his du¬ 
ties with the commencement of the day itself. 

Worldly people, as a general thing, per¬ 
vert the meaning of the words day of rest 
—often devoting the first day of the week 
to rest in its fullest sense. Such things are 
to be looked for amongst them. . It always 
has been so; it probably always will be.— 
Nevertheless, it is a sinful habit, practised 
by whom it may be, and the Christian is 
expected to avoid it. But does he ? Alas! 
there are exceptions. Let me give an illus¬ 
tration. 

My nearest neighbor is a professor of re¬ 
ligion. Himself, his companion and two 
children, constituting the family, are mem¬ 
bers of an evangelical church. The family 
rise on week days, Mondays excepted, at 
the usual hour for working people. Sab¬ 
bath mornings, while the sun is south of 
the equator, they rise as late as eight o’clock 
—two hours past their usual time. They 
sit down to breakfast usually while the bell 
is ringing for the Sunday School, so that 
the children are always late, if they are 
able to attend even a part of the exercises. 
The mother rarely finishes her work in sea¬ 
son to prepare for the morning service.— 
Family prayers are always omitted in the 
morning, and usually in the evening, ex¬ 
cept on Sundays. All the family attend 
church in the afternoon, but rarely any of 
them in the evening. This exercise in¬ 
trudes upon their hour for retiring, which is 
about half past eight (at least an hour ear¬ 
lier than at other times,) that they may rise 
on Monday at three o’clock and get the 
usual weekly washing out of the way be¬ 
fore breakfast. Thus their Sabbaths are 
more sadly curtailed than poor Paddy’s up¬ 
per sheet, which was too short at one end 
only. I need not say that the holy day to 
such a family — the picture of which is 
drawn from life and not too strongly color¬ 
ed—is not a delight. 

Ah! how much better than this, it is to 
spend the day as the divine word has 
taught, and an enlightened conscience dic¬ 
tates. Then shall we be enabled to respond to 
this beautiful sentiment of Mrs. Follen : 

How sweet, upon this blessed day, 

The best of all the seven, 

To cast our earthly thoughts away, 

And think of God and heaven. 
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HOW TO PREVENT TAXING COLD. 


Next to living much in the open air, 
they who would break the habit of taking 
cold should accustom themselves to the fre¬ 
quent, or at least, daily use of cold water— 
not only externally, but also internally. 

The application of cold water to the in¬ 
ternal surface of the human body, has been 
chiefly confined to preventing or mitigating 
thirst; while its application to the outside 
has been almost entirely regarded as a 
means of promoting cleanliness. Now its 
value for these two great purposes is beyond 
human ken or estimate, despite of the criti¬ 
cisms which have of late been brought, in 
regard to it. But important as water is to 
dilute the blood, quench thirst, and keep 
the skin and mucous membranes clean, it 
has, as I believe, a much higher mission. 

This higher office or mission of cold wa¬ 
ter to the living domain, consists in impart¬ 
ing tone and vigor to the skin and sympa¬ 
thising membranes. The first effect of this 
sort is to keep up a healthy action in the 
textures of these membranes. How many 
there are who have eruptions not only on 
the skin, but on various portions of the mu¬ 
cous membrane which lines the alimentary 
canal as well as other internal parts open¬ 
ing to the external air, on which cold water 
acts like a charm—their skin becoming like 
those of little children, both in color and 
softness. 

But the second and most important effect 
of cold water thus applied, is to harden the 
skin and mucous membranes against the 
effects of sudden colds. He who is accus¬ 
tomed to the daily use of a cold shower 
bath, or the cold wet sponge, and to fre- 


THE CHOICE. 


Now heod my words my pmcions girt 1 
Affection is ttie richest pearl. 

Nor lightly should be thrown away 
On them who cannot love repay; 

Beware to whom thou shalt impart 
That priceless jewel of the heart: 

Care not alone for form or face, 

Or winning words, or witching gr.w 
But choose thou one whose honored name 
Thou canst be proud to share and claim; 
I.ct it be one of cultured mind, 

Of generous thoughts and feelings kind. 
Who never sought nor e'er would seek 
To wrong the helpless or the weak. 

But ever would employ his best 
To shield the friendless and opprest; 

Who proudly treads temptation down 
Nor sinks at fortune's darkest frown; 
Whose equal soul and mind sedate, 

Can stand unmoved each change of fate; 
Whose faith is firm, whose honor bright, 
Whose love is an immortal light: 

Such were the love, and such alone. 

That can be worthy of thy own. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 

A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart. 

And still unholy strife. 

No act falls fruitless, none can tell 
How vast its power may be; 

Nor what results unfolded dweii 
Within it, silently. 


ABOUT EXCUSES. 


GUTTA PERCHA—ITS HISTORY AN D USE 


THE MOUSE, 


We give above an engraving on a re¬ 
duced scale of a flowering twig of the tree 
which produces the Gutta Percha. This 
tree which belongs to the natural order 
Sapotacece is found in abundance on the 
Island of Borneo and Singapore and also on 
the Maylayan Peninsula. It sometimes at¬ 
tains the size of six feet in diameter, but 
the timber is too weak and porous for build¬ 
ing purposes. It bears, however, a fruit 
which yields a concrete oil, used for food by 
the natives. Its abundance is proved by 
the fact that several hundred tons of the 
Gutta Percha have been annually exported 
from Singapore since it first came into notice. 

Gutta Percha, though its uses are now so 
varied and extensive, only about six years 
since first attracted the attention of some 
scientific Englishmen residing in India. In 
this country its manufacture has been car¬ 
ried on but half that time, but the number 
of patents issued relating to it show the at¬ 
tention which has been given to its won¬ 
derful properties. 

It is the concrete juice of the tree above 
noticed, which is drawn like caoutchouc 
from the tree at certain seasons of the year 
by tapping, By exposure to the air it har¬ 
dens into the substance imported (principal¬ 
ly from Singapore) coming generally in 
scraps or rude blocks containing from 10 to 
20 per cent, of impurities. From these it is 
separated by kneading and washing in hot 
water, and when quite pure its color is grey¬ 
ish white, and entirely free from odor. 

When thus prepared, says the Scientific 
American, it has many curious properties. 
Below the temperature of 50 degrees, it is 
as hard as wood, but it will receive an in¬ 
dentation from the finger nail. W T hen soft¬ 
ened in hot water, it may easily be cut and 
j moulded: and it wall harden as it cools, to 
its former rigidity; and it may he softened 
and hardened any number of times without 
Unlike caoutchouc 


About eight years ago, being in the daily 
habit of descending into the coal mines of 
the Newcastle district, I one day caught a 
half-grown mouse, at the extremity of a 
gallery into which the little animal had re¬ 
treated as I advanced towards it (a situation, 
by the way, in which I have seen a rat, by 
which the mines are also infested, turn round 
and attack.) Now, as no cat had up to that 
period been introduced into the mines, I 
determined to carry home my prisoner, for 
the purpose of observing his deportment 
on being brought into the presence of his 
formidable and natural enemy. In order, 
however, that he might regain his self-pos¬ 
session after being introduced to the light 
of day, which in all probability he had never 
seen before, I kept him confined in a glass 
lantern for a few days, where he soon became 
so tame as to eat in my presence. In order 
that he might enjoy a more extensive view 
of surrounding objects, I fixed a piece of 
stick about nine inches long into the socket 
of the lantern upon which the little fellow 
very soon mounted; and after finishing his 
meals, he usually amused himself on his 
perch, by licking all the accessible, parts of 
his body. In this way he was engaged, on 
the fifth or sixth day of his capture, when 
I introduced a young cat into the room: 
she very soon discovered the lantern and its 
contents, which was placed on a table, and 
dashed at it with all the ferocity af a tiger. 
To my surprise and amusement, my youth- 
' ful prisoner continued his ablutions with all 
the coolness imaginable, without even con¬ 
descending to notice the furious efforts of 
’ the cat to break the glass and devour him. 
This experiment was frequently renewed 
for the amusement of my friends, and in¬ 
variably with the same results. Shortly 
afterwards i carried the little animal again 
into the coal mines, and set him free. It 
must be obvious that the mouse could not 
be aware that the glass of the lantern a 
forded him a sufficient protection; it did 
appear to me at the time, that he had no 
natural or instinctive dread of the cat. 


WOMAN AT HOME. 


Such is the position in society which 
many estimable women are called upon to 
fill, that, unless they have stored their minds 
with general knowledge during the season 
of youth, they never have the opportunity 
of doing so afterwards. How valuable then, 
is such a store to draw upon for thought, 
when the mind throughout the day is busi¬ 
ly employed, and sometimes, when the head 
is weary ? It is then that knowledge, not 
only sweetens labor, but often, when the 
task is ended, and a few social friends are 
met together, it comes forth unbidden, in 
those glimpses of illumination which a well- 
informed, intelligent woman is able to strike 
out of the humblest material. It is then' 
that, without the slightest display, her mem¬ 
ory helps her to throw in those apt allusions, 
which clothe the most familiar objects in 
borrowed light, and makes us feel, after 
having enjoyed her society, as if we had 
been introduced to a new and more intelli¬ 
gent existence than we had enjoyed before. 
But it would be impossible for an ignorant, 
and consequently, a short-sighted, preju¬ 
diced woman to exercise this influence over 
us. We soon perceive the bounds of the nar¬ 
row circle within which she reasons, with 
self, even in the centre; we detect the 
opinions of others in her own, and we feel 
the vulgarity with which her remarks may 
turn upon ourselves, the moment we are 
absent. 

But how different is the enjoyment, the 
repose we feel, in the society of a well-in¬ 
formed woman, who has acquired in early 
youth, the habit of looking beyond the little 
affairs of every day existence—from matter 
to mind, from action to principle, from time 
to eternity! The gossip of society—that 
many toned organ of discord, seldom reach¬ 
es her; even slander, which so often slays 
the innocent, she is in many cases able to 
discern. Under all the little crosses and 
perplexities, which necessarily belong to 
household care, she is able to look calmly 
at their comparative insignificance, and thus 
they can never disturb her peace; while in 
all the pleasures of intellectual and social 
intercourse, it is her privilege to give as 
bountifully as she receives.— Mrs. Ellis. 


quent draughts of pure cold water, will not 
find his perspiration suppressed or checked 
at every little occurrence as readily as be¬ 
fore. Or if there is a temporary check 
given, and slight cold is the consequence, it 
readily passes away. 

If these remarks are well founded, we 
may readily see what narrow and short¬ 
sighted views prevail on this subject. Even 
the late writer—the temporary editor per¬ 
haps—in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, who, in his zeal for the old medical 
practice of our country, in opposition to the 
hasty, and it may be extravagant claims of 
hydropathy, came out in violence against 
daily cold ablutions, and insisted that three 
times a week was enough for every reason¬ 
able prophylatic purpose,—even this writer, 
I say, seems to have had no higher idea in 
his mind concerning cold bathing, than to 
secure us from absolute deterioration, in 
point of health and vigor. The great 
doctrine if one member suffer—the skin 
among the rest—all the members suffer 
with it, he seems to have fully understood; 
but of its counterpart doctrine that if one 
member rejoices, all the members rejoice 
with it, he seems not to have the most dis- 
W. A. A. in Bost. Jour. 


A SHORT STORY. 


When Mary and I were married we 
and foolish, for we had nothing 


\ were young _ 

i to be married with; but Mary was delicate, 
and I thought I could take care of her best. 
I knew I had a strong arm and a brave 
S heart to. depend upon. 

We rented a chamber and went to house¬ 
keeping. We got together a little furniture 
' —a table, bedstead, dishes, but our money 

< failed us before we bought the chairs. I 
| told Mary she must turn up a tub; for I 
*> could not run in debt. No, no. It was not 
s long before our rich neighbor, Mrs. M., found 

us out, and kindly enough she supplied us 
\ half a dozen chairs added to our store. 
They -were old ones, to be sure, but answer¬ 
ed just as well for us. I shall never forget 
the new face those chairs put upon our 
' snug quarters—they never looked just right 
before. The tables have turned with Mrs. M. 

; and me. Now she has become a poor 
widow, “but she shall never want while I 
have anything, never!” cried th,p old man, 
s with a beaming face, “I shall never forget 
' those old chairs.” 

Ah, now the secret was out! It was 
the interest of the old chairs which main¬ 
tained the poor widow. She was living on 
v the interest and compound intorest of a 
little friendly act done years before, and it 
sufficed for herself and her daughter. 

I' How beautiful it is to see how God bles- 
' ses the operation of his great moral law, 
' “Love thy neighbor;” and we should oftener 
; see it, could we look into the hidden paths 
\ of life, and find that it is not self-interest, 
■ nor riches, nor fame, that binds heart to 
) heart. The simple power of a friendly act 
; can do far more than they. It is these, the 
' friendly acts, the neighborly kindness, the 
\ Christian sympathy of one towards another, 
<| which rob wealth of its power to curse, 
\ extract the bitter from sorrow; and open 
) wells of gladness in desolate homes. We 
. do not always see the golden links shining 
\ in the chain of human events; but they are 
there, and happy is he who feels their gentle 

< but irresistible influence.— Merch. Ledger. 


tant conception. 


SHOW FURNITURE. 


Furniture too good to be used is a nui¬ 
sance. What can be more unpleasant than 
the aspect of a room or suite of rooms where 
everything is bagged up ? Chairs and sofas 
in pinafores, mirrors in muslin, a druggeted 
carpet, a hearth-rug wrong side out, and a 
chandelier in a sack, seen by rays of light 
that straggle in edgeways through the slits 
in the shutters, and exhaling that peculiar 
brown-holland fragrance which belong to 
drawing-rooms in masquerade-dress,—form 
one of the most cheerless, dispiriting unhu¬ 
manlike spectacles in the diorama of domes¬ 
tic life. We would as lief be ushered into 
a vault as into such an apartment. Noth¬ 
ing can be more chilling to the feelings, ex¬ 
cept perhaps a perspective view of the fam¬ 
ily wash taking an airing on the clothes 
linos. 

Why do people buy magnificent furniture 
to clothe it in hideous disguises ? Does the 
glory of exhibiting the articles undressed 
half a dozen evenings in the year pay for 
all the cost and trouble ? The miser enjoys 
the flashing lustre of his gold every time 
he lifts the lid of his strong box; but what 
pleasure can there be in possessing a species 
of property that is invisible to the owner 
three hundred and fifty days out of every 
three hundred and sixty-five ? 

Give us furniture that is made for wear 
—tables upon which you can bring down 
your fist without throwing the lady of the 
house into hysterics—chairs that you can 
lean back in —carpets that you can prom¬ 
enade upon—in a word, give us comfort, 
and let us wear things out. It is provoking 
to see chairs and sofas preserved for years 
without spot or blemish, while the wrinkles 
are multiplying in the face and the grey 
hairs on the head of the proprietor. For 
these and sundry other reasons we have an 
especial spite against show furniture.— Maj. 
Noah. 


injury to the material 
it has no elasticity; but it has such tenacity, 
that a slip one eighth of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, sustained 42 lbs. weight, and only 
broke with a pressure of 56 lbs. When 
drawn out, it remains without contracting. 

It is used for soles for boots and shoes, 
lining for cisterns, ornamental mouldings, 
inkstands, vases, noiseless curtain 
card, fruit, pin, and pen trays; tooth brush¬ 
es, window-blind cord, clothes line, nursing 
aprons, colored material for amateur model¬ 
ling, ornamental flower stands and pots, 
pipes, lining for bonnets, bags, foot baths, 
mill bands, pump buckets, valves, clacks, 
&c.; felt edging for paper makers, bosses 
for woolen manufacturers, flax holders, shut¬ 
tle beds for looms, bowls for goldsmiths, 
bobbins, covers for rollers, breasts for water 
wheels, bandages, stethescopes, ear trum¬ 
pets, covering for electrical telegraph wire, 
insulating stools, battery cells, &c.; electro¬ 
type moulds, carboys for acids, syphons, 
flasks, bottles, funnels, life buoys (which are 
more buoyant than cork,) speaking trum¬ 
pets, powder flasks, sheathing for ships, wa¬ 
ter proof canvass, round and twisted cords, 
(these cords do not sink in water like the 
hempen ones,) speaking tubes for commu¬ 
nicating between the man on the lookout 
and the helmsman; medallions, cornices, 
an endless variety of mouldings in imitation 
of carved oak, rosewood, &c., cabinet work, 
suction pipes for fire engines, sounding 
boards for pulpits, tubing for ventilation, 
hearing apparatus in churches for deaf per¬ 
sons, life preservers, embossed globes and 
maps for the blind, &c. 


13 has been truly said: “ The first being 
that rushes to the reccollection of a soldier 
or a sailor, in his heart’s difficulty, is his 
mother. She clings to his memory and af¬ 
fection in the midst of all the forgetfulness 
and hardihood induced by a roving life. 
The last message he leaves is for her; his 
last whisper breathes her name. The moth¬ 
er, as she instils the lessons of piety and 
filial obligation into the heart of her infant 
son, should always feel that her labor is 
not in vain. She may drop into the grave, 
but she has left behind her influences that 
will work for her. The bow is broken, but 
the arrow is sped and will do its office.” 


rings 


It is a delicate secret, that of being at¬ 
tractive and charming in company. Some 
think it requires beauty and knowledge, or 
eloquence in the speaker; it requires no 
such thing. It is true that beauty brings 
the hearers near, but it does not keep them. 
Some people think that it requires the speak¬ 
er to be clever herself, or agreeable or in¬ 
teresting ; instead of which it onley requires 
that she should, with nice and delicate tact, 
so address herself to others, as to make them 
feel themselves clever, agreeable, and inter¬ 
esting ; and that will please and gratify them 
infinitely more than by displaying the most 


The End of Double Dealing. —No in- 
5 tercst is worth securing at the expense of 
- one’s character for truth. They who rely 
on stratagem and double dealing to accom- 
\ plish what cannot be effected by honest 
; means may have great success for a time, 
\ but, “in the upshot and issue of things,” (to 
] borrow a phrase from Bishop Butler) their 
s lies will overthrow them, and the overthrow 
l will be final. In the highway of truth there 
are no pit-falls. He who falls in this road 
' will rise again; yea, God will reach down 
) from Heaven his own Almighty arm and 
\ lift him up; but he who stumbles in the by- 
< paths of hypocrisy and falsehood falls to rise 
) no more. 


What pleasure it is to pay one’s debts. 
I remember to have heard Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton make this observation. Ifc seems 
to flow from a combination of circumstances, 
each of which is productive of pleasure. 
In the first place, it removes that uneasi¬ 
ness which the true spirit feels from depen¬ 
dence and obligation. It affords pleasure 
to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our 
social affection. It promotes that future 
confidence which is so very interesting to 
an honest mind. It opens a prospect of 
being readily supplied with what we want 
on future occasions. It leaves a conscious¬ 
ness of our own virtue; and it is a measure 
we know to be right, both in point of justice 
and sound economy. Finally, it is the main 
support of simple reputation.— Shenstone. 


Retort Courteous. —Some years since 
a couple of young ladies, (who are now 
married women in this city) were tripping 
it o’er the green, when the one who was 
behind fell to the ground. The other look¬ 
ing back and seeing her companion was 
uninjured, laughed merrily as she said:— 
“ Pride must be humbled.” 

“ And, a haughty spirit goeth before a 
fall,” retorted her companion, as she rose. 

A more apt and ready repartee we have 
never heard.— Sanduskian. 


Unconscious Influence. — It may be 
questioned which is the wiser, but not the 
happier,—he who strives against every form 
of wrong, seeking directly to destroy error 
and root out ignorance; or he who quietly, 
by the force of examples of beauty, uncon¬ 
sciously soothes and harmonizes the pertur¬ 
bed spirits and unhallowed passions of 
those around him, into unison with his own 
higher and purer nature. 


Benevolence is daily more and more 
generally acknowledged as the true rule of 
conduct The maxim “ Live and let live,” 
will soon be superceded by a still nobler 
principle of action, “ Live and help.” 


True Benevolence. — It is stated of 
Gen. Putnam that he planted, in his native 
! town in Windham county, a mile of apple 
) trees in the highway, so that “ the poor 
s might have apples as well as the rich.” 


























MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


The New^ostage law. 

From .he bill reducing the re.ee of Po.l.gc, 
passed by the late Congress, we make the following 
summary of its leading provisions: 

I nM f-M: k'§ 0 .'- A 1 A Q ii i i See. 1, declares that after the .‘10th June next 

the charge on letters, not exceeding half an ounce 
‘ " ' ~~ ~~ in weight, is three cents when prepaid, for all dis- 

ROCH ESTER, M ARCH 13, 185 ._ tances under 3,000 miles. For distances beyond 

"wTcn still furbish back numbers of this v.I ,l “ 1 ' *<>,">» “ d ™ b >«< 1 - “ < h « P»=«»8<> b « 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please P re P aid , the charge is five and ten cents. Foreign 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly, letters ten and twenty cents, according to the dis- 


fir T! Tt ft r t> 5? i r 1 fun n J An act *° amend an ac * entitled “ An act to es- 

vi/ 1 J ii U l l io t U li U l « tablish the territorial government of Oregon, and 

__ . _ an act to establish the territorial government of 

Synopsis cf Proceedings, Minnesota.” . . f , . 

_ a An act making appropriations for the naval ser- 

o. h/t i , mi o vice for the year endinp June 30, 1852. 

Saturday, March l.-The Senate were en- An ocl to J establish - c ^ ertain post routefl in lhe u. 

gaged until post midnight on the River and Har- States and the Territories thereof. 


bor bill, but were unable to pass it. 

In the House, the Patent Office Report was re 


An act making appropriations for light-houses, 
buoys, &c., and providing for the erection and es- 


Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 


tances—whether over or under 2,500 miles, (ex¬ 
cept when dift’erently arranged by postal treaty) 


Our mark—Ten Thousand will soon be reached, every half ounce or less adding single postage.— 
if agents and subscri bers con tinue their efforts. Drop , etterg one cent> and advert ised letters one 

For. Terms, & c., see last page. „|££3 cent in addition to the regular postage. 

■ --■! - -" " '' f - --... —..— [Sec. 2, relates to newspapers, books and peri- 

Borrowing and Credit. —A large portion of odicals. Those not exceeding three ounces in 
the articles which appear in the Horticultural de- we jg b t—published weekly—free in the counties 
partment of the Cultivator, are extensively copied, , . * . ~ e ' r 

often without any credit being given, and not un- wl,ere ,ssued < under Iniles 5 cents P er G uar " 
frequently the credit is accorded to other papers; ter, under 300 miles 10 cents, not over 1000 miles 
and some have even gone so far as very coolly to 15 cents, not over 2,000 miles 20 cents, under 
appropriate certain portions under their editorial 4)0 00 miles 25 cents, over 4,000 miles 30 cents; 


heads, fully leaded, as original. This, however, 
is of little consequence to us; but we must be al- 


monthly l those rates; semi-monthly |, semi- 


lowed to object to receiving credit, as is sometimes weekly, double, tri-weekly treble, of toner than tri- 
the case, which we do not deserve. For example, weekly five times these rates, 
a late number of Moore’s Rural New-Yorker Newspapers not sent to subscribers, or weighing 
contains a copied article, ascribed to the Culliva- over three ounces, circulars not sealed, hand bills, 
tor, giving as new and valuable, the old twenty- periodicals and 5ook ono cent ounce for 500 
times-exploded humbug, of raising fruit trees of , enn \, 1 , _ _ nn 

different sorts from cuttings, by dipping the lower ,n . » under l,o00 miles two cents, under ~,.>00 

end in wax or tallow ! miles 3 cents, under 3,500 miles 4 cents, over 


ceived and ordered to be printed. The question of tabllshment of the ™ d for other P ar P 08es * 

extra numbers is to be reported upon by the Com- ohioihatkd in the senate. 

mittee on Printing. A £ ,nt ^solution providing for audi ting and set- 

, , , , . . , thng the accounts of the public printers during the 

A bill was debated appropriating one hundred recess of Congress, 
and fifty thousand dollars for a dry dock in Cali- A joint resolution in relation to the accounts of 
forma, and authorizing the Secretary of the Navy John de Neufvillo &. Son. 

to so modify the contract as to dispense with a ba- A resolution changing the mode of appointing 
sin and railway, provided the contractors execute the clerks of the treasurers of the mints of the U. 
the work as the estimate for the dock portion, and States. 

that so much of the law as calls for a basin and A resolution for the relief of Louis Kossuth and 

railway be repealed. Provided, before entering into his associates, exiles from Hungary. 

said contract, the Secretary of the Navy shall give A resolution for the appointment of regents of 

the usual notice of sixty days. This bill with some the Smithsonian Institution. 

amendments which we do not get at from the re- A resolution directing the distribution of the 

P afised ’ works of Alexander Hamilton, and for other pur- 

Mr. rotter reported the Senate Postage bills with poses, 
the amendments which were finally adopted. We „„„ 

„• r.i, vn • ; .. J , resolutions which originated in the house of 

give the provisions of the bill in another column. „ „ 

6 1 _ __ , „ , REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday and TuESDAY.-March 3 and 4,-Into A joint reeo , ution explaining the aetoof7th July, 


these last days of the session a great deal of bust- ^ 3Te^and ZuZJ 17 . M**' 

ness was crowded. As we give below u complete * ■ ■ , * ... , 

«* «■ "\r ** J ' 'ii < ‘jsrSHSxxtesz 

S5S ° f *• - ******* u. Company. 


Thus saitli tlie Albany Cultivator for March.— 


miles 3 cents, under 3,500 miles 4 cents, over 
3,500, 5 cents per ounce. Subscribers who pay 


So far as reference is made to this paper, the charge one quarter s postage in advance one half these 
is unjust, and entirely gratuitous. The article to rat ® s - Round hooks under 32 ounces weight are 
which allusion is made was published in the 50th ma-Hable matter. All printed matter other than 
number of our 1st volume, (not in a very “late newspapers and periodicals published once in three 
number,*’) and may be found under the beading months or oftener to be prepaid or double postage 
of “Fruit Trees,” in the second column, page 1° be charged thereon. 

395. If the editors of the Cultivator, and others Magazines are to be allowed free exchanges and 

interested, will turn to the article, the gross mis- publishers may enclose bills„without charges for 

statement of facts above quoted, will be apparent, posfngo to subscribers. Newspapers under 300 

rr,, , ■ . ,. . . square inches are to be charged but one fourth the 

1 he counts in the indictment are—1st. 1 hat we ” 

wrongly ascribed credit to the Cultivator; aud 2d. “ evis P a I ,or postage. 

®ec. 3 provides for the issue of three cent post- 

1 hat we gave as new and valuable, an “old, twen- 


doubtless read the full reports in the political papers. 

LIST OF ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Passed at the Second Session of the 3 hi Congress t 

ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE SENATE, 

An act to change the terms of circuit courts for 
the eastern and western districts of Pennsylvania. 
An act to amend the act to change the time for 


LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The following bills were taken up by the Senate 
and laid on the table : 

Bills to regulate appeals from the trial of issues 
in the District of Columbia, Dec. 10, 1850. 

Bill to equalize the grant of lands to the several 
States. Jan. 25, 1851. 

Bill providing for the purchase and distribution 


holding the circuit and district courts of the U. S. °f decisions of the Supreme Court ot the Uni 


strike roots from cuttings, as we are advised. 


BY L. WKTHKRKLL. 


ourselves peculiarly fortunate if the above is tho 

only one worthy the notice of our respected contem- Weekly Meteorological Abstract, 

porary! And we must bo permitted to express by l. wkti 

eurpriso that a journal having so enviable a repu- “ “ j thermomk" 

tation, should tarnish its fame in the manner we | MAX- | MIN> j 

have shown. We hope there is some “mistake ~ 4 40 27 

of the printer”—and feel confident that the article ? \ 

did not emanate fiona the pen of the able and gen- 

tlemanly conductor of the department in which it 8 33 30 

appeared. In either case, however, the injury to ^ <38 22 

the New-Yorker is the same in the eyes of the_ ,i " > ~ i(l ^ 

readers of the Cultivator, and we ask the editors to remari 

make the proper correction in their next number March 4. Cold and squally. 


Feb. 1851. 
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—or, if they persist in the charge, to give our 
article entire. 


A New Commissioner of Patents, 

The President, has suspended Mr. Ewbank, and 
appointed George T. Curtis, a Boston lawyer, as 
his successor. This is a singular change,and very 
naturally excites attention and remark by those 
who profess to know something of the ability of 
tho late incumbent. If we are correctly advised 
as to the character and competency of Mr. E., 
the country will be the loser by this change, al¬ 
though the President’s party may gain thereby.— 


5. Squally and cold. 

6. Continues cold and squally. 

7. Cold—solar halo—lunar halo. 

8. A little more snow. 

9. Fair at sunrise—clouds appear—lunar halo. 

10. Snows a little—fine afternoon—splendid eve¬ 
ning. 

Monroe County Teachers’ Association. 

The Monroe County Teachers’ Association 
met in School House No. 1, on Saturday, Feb. 8, 
1851. President in the chair. 

Prof. J. W. Stebbins, then gave a very able, in¬ 
structive address on the subject of Mental Equal- 


We arc inclined to concur in the opinion express- **)’» ^ or wb * c ^ be r cce i ve d tho thanks ol the Asso- 
ed below by the editor of the New YorkTribnue: Nation. Its doctrinos led to some discussion from 
“The President, in suspending Mr. Ewbank as Messrs. Wethkrll, Woodward and Stebbins. 
Commissioner of Patents, has made a grave mis- Mr. Wetiierell gave notice that a resolution 
take. The best of men make mistakes, but not would be presented at the next meeting, cliaiminir 

. t___ -i. i-_i al: _ \/i_ t?i _ 1 o to to 


many have a chance to equal thisone. Mr. Lw- tbe t j me n f tbe re g U | ar meetings of this body from 
bank is a thorough mechanician, of the most in- , JO , , . . . 

flexible integrity, and knows more of Inventions the second to the ihtrd baturda / of the month, 
and Patents than any other live man. He is no Adjourned to meet the third Saturday in March, 
politician, and the bar-room slanders that he is an at District School House No. 1, Rochester, 
abolitionist, &c., are baseloss and contemptible.— pj. W. Benedict Si 

It does not take a great man to remove such an of- w . ... „ 

fleer, but it will require one of extraordinary ca- N ‘ K Thc As8 ° Ciatum wlH meet at thc af 
pacity to supply his place.” place, on Saturday next, (March 15.) at 10 


abolitionist, Ace., are baseloss and contemptible.— pj. Benedict, Sec’y. 

It does not take a great man to remove such an of- m » • . -n . ,, , 

fleer, but it will require one of extraordinary ca- N ‘ K Thc A ^ ociat,ou Wl111,1 eot at thc aforesaid 
pacity to supply his place.” place, on Saturday next, (March 15,) at 10 o’clock 

-- A. M. The Rev. J. II. McIlvaine is expected to 

Genesee Valley Railroad.— Our citizens are lecture before the Association at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
moving to forward the construction ol a Railroad Teachers and friends of Education are respectfully 
up the Genesee Valley, to connect with the Cohoc- invited to attend. 

ton road, in the vicinity of Dansviile. There was- 

a meeting on Friday evening, and a sum sufficient Morgan Stock. —It will he observed by refer- 
to meet the requisitions of the law was subscribed ence to our advertising department, that Mr. J. 
and paid, when the following gentlemen were Dorr, of Scottsville, oilers for sale a Morgan colt, 
chosen a Board of Directors of the “ Genesee Val- sired by the celebrated stallion Gen. Gifford, fig- 
ley Railroad Company.” ured and described in our last number. The colt 

James F aulkner, Chas. H. Carroll, Allen Ay- is said to be superior for his age, and gives promise 
rault, D. II. Fitzhugh, Wm. T. Angel, John Y'er- of future excellence. Those who wish to procure 


ley Railroad Company.” ured and described in our last number. The colt 

James F aulkner, Chas. H. Carroll, Allen Ay- is said to be superior for his age, and gives promise 
rault, D. II. Fitzhugh, Wm. T. Angel, John Y’er- of future excellence. Those who wish to procure 
num, James b.YVadsworth, Levi A. YVard, YVm. Morgan stock, are referred to the advertisement 
Pitkin, Araon Bronson, A. Boody, I. Clarke. . . 

. , ’ „ for particulars. 

At a subsequent meeting, the Board ol Directors __ 

made choice of James S. Wadsworth, Esq., of Explanatory. —Thc paper we have used for two 
Geneseo, President. or three weeks past, and for u part of this edition, is 

fir ~ ' „ . decidedly inferior in quality to that contracted for 

Lecture. — Wo are requested to announce that , . , . ,, , 

„ „ , . and promised us by the manufacturer. Had it been 

the Rev. R. H. Bacon will deliver a lecture in possible for U8 to have proourcd a better fjrticle in 

Corinthian Lai), oi^ Monday evening next, 1/th t j IT1Ri there would have been no occasion for this 
inst. Subject: “ 1 he I arricides ot the Republic npo ]ogy—but we have, much against the grain, 
—who the} 7 are, and what they are doing.” The bleen obliged to submit. Tlie matter will be re- 
subject and lecturer lead us to anticipate something formed next week. YY’e pay an extra prico, and 
new and forcible. mean to have a superior quality of paper. 


for the district of Ohio. 


An act to divide tlie district of Arkansas into ^ ec < 1850. 


ted States, among the several States and territories. 


statement of facts above quoted, will be apparent, postage to subscribers. Newspapers under 300 

rr,, , ■ . . , , n,, , square inches arc to be charged but one fourth the 

I he counts in the indictment are—1st. 1 hat we ** 

wrongly ascribed credit to the Cultivator; aud 2d. 01 1 ' evu ‘ 5 P a I lf!r postage^. 

, »ec. 3 provides for the issue of three cent post- 

1 hat we gave as new and valuable, an “old, tvven- 

. . , ,, , ... age stamps, and other rates necessary to carry out 

ty-times exploded humbug.” We plead not guiltii, ... , „ , , „ . J 

... . , 7 . . tins act, and bee. 4 relates to defacing postage 

and, without any special pleading, bring our witness , , „ r .. 

. . , , stamps, and bee. 5 provides for advertising letters 

to the stand. 1 he article was credited “ Cult.," ... , , , . 

, , . once in the newspaper having thelargestcircula- 

and we thus commented upon its teachings: .. .... . ... . , & , 

& tion within the delivery of the olnce. bee. 6 al- 

“ We find the above going the round of tbe po- i ows the p 08tn ,aster General to increase the com- 
litical journals, credited as above. It is a very . . . , 

doubtful experiment: the apple and pear do not P ensa,,on tl'ose ostmastors who have more 


two judicial districts. 

An act authorizing the payment of interest upon 
the advances made by the State of Maine, lor the 


Bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Joshua Kennedy, deceased. Jan. 25, 1851. 

Bill for the relief of the East Tennessee and 


use of the U. S. Government, in the protection of I Georgia Railroad Company. Feb. 20, 1851. 


the north-eastern frontier. 

An act to au thorize the Secretary of War to al 


Bill granting invalid and half pay pensions in the 
cases of certain Creek Indian volunteers in the 


low the payment of interest to thoState of Georgia military service of tlie U. Slates. Dec. 12, 1850. 
for advances made for the use of the U. States, in Bill to provide for the survey of lhe public lands 
the suppression of the hostilities of the Creek, Sem- m California, the granting of donations, privileges 
inole and Cherokee Indians, in the years 1836, therein, and for other purposes. Feb. 27, 1851. 
1837 and 1838. Bill granting a pension to Elizabeth Monroe.— 


work and less pay under the operation of the new 


looks like the old Joe Miller new vamped, which law. Sec. 7, 8 and 9 relates to mail routes, and 
once in five or six years regularly goes the rounds makes appropriations for thc support of the depart- 
—that a scion stuck into a potato and set in the „ , . . , , ' , 

earth will grow. ment. Sec. Ill authorizes the employment of let- 

“ It is a simple operation to test it. If true it is h) r carriers in cities; and Sec. 11 provides for the 
certainly tho most ready and easy method of bring- immediate coining of the three cent piece so long 
ing forward a nursery ever practiced.” talked of> composed of three-fourths silver and 

Now, bearing in mind that there arc some half one-fourth copper, and J2jJ grains in weight, 
dozen journals having the title ol “ Cultivator,” This law, though not exactly what the friends of 
we submit whether any injustice has been done to cheap postage dosired, is yet quite an improvement 
the Albany Cultivator. As to the charge of pub- on tho old one, and wo accept it as an earnest of 
fishing the article as “now and valuable,” the further reduction. The franking privilege has 
comments above quoted are a sufficient refutation, been left untouched. This should be reformed and 
— We make no claim to infallibility, and have two centspre-paid made the rate for letters through- 
no doubt made not a few mistakes; yet we consider out the country. 


An act to found a military asylum for the relief J an - 24, 1851. 
and support of invalid and disabled soldiers of the The bill i'or the improvement of rivers and har- 
army of the United States. hors. 

An act to amend tbe acts regulating the appraise- Joint resolution for the relief of Thos. Ritchie, 
ment of imported merchandise, and for other pur- The French spoliation bill, 
poses. Joint resolution making land warrants assignable. 

An act for the relief of the American Coloniza- — -- - ... — 

tion Society. rv /I \ 

ifgiMtuu ot mm York. 

An act to grant the right of pre-emption to certain- 


purchasers and sotllers on the “ Maison Rouge 
Grant,” in the event of the final adjudication of 
the title in favor of the United States. 

An act for the relief of Gamaliel Taylor (late 
marshal of the district of Indiana) and his sureties. 

An act to limit tho liabiities of ship-owners, and 
for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of Charlotte Lynch. 


Synopsis of Proceedings, 

Monday, March 3. — Senate .—On motion of 
Mr. Mann, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the several Savings Banks in 
the State of New York are requested to report, 
within 20 days from this date, to the Senate, a 


An act to ascertain and settle the private land ©Hement ol all the deposits nia( l© ip fiQ id Banks 
claims in the State of California. respectively, from the time the Banks first com- 

An act to authorize the exchange of a lot on the commenced receiving deposits, up to Jan 1, 1848, 
military site of Fort Hamilton for an equal quan- wnicn have not neon reported to the depositor, 
titv of ground adjoining said site. or hia or her le S al representatives—giving the 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 1 1 ,ainos of the depositors, their residence when the 
of the late Gen. Walker K. Armistead, of the army de P 0Slt was inade ’ 11 known » the a '™«ntof the de- 
of the United States. posit, and when made, and the rate of interest pay- 

An act to settle and adjust the expenses of the a ble thereon. But this resolution shall not require 
people of Oregon in defending themselves from tho S£ pd Banks to report such deposits, or the names 
attacks of the Cayuse Indians, in thc years of 1847 pi depositors, in any case where the depositor is 
and 1848. known to the officers of the Bank making the re- 

An act to create additional collection districts in 8 ort> t0 be living at the date ot the report; such 
the Territory of Oregon, and for other purposes. statement to he verified by the oaths oi tbe Presi- 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act allow- dents and Book Keepers oi such Banks respectively, 
ing compensation to the members of the Senate, The bill providing for the election of Senator in 


and 1848. J known to the officers of tho Bank making the re- 

An act to create additional collection districts in P ori ’ t0 be living at the date ot the report; such 
the Territory of Oregon, and for other purposes. statement to he verified by the oaths oi tbe Presi- 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act allow- dents and Book Keepers oi such Bunksrespoctively. 
ing compensation to the members of the Senate, The bill providing for the election of Senator in 
members ol the House of Representatives of the Congress, was taken up, debated and lost, lacking 
United States and co the Delegates of the Terri- one of a constitutional vote, 
tones, and repealing all other laws on that subiect. . ,, 

■ An act for the relief of Hubert H. Boolev. Assembly.— T he annual report of the Trustees 

An act for the seUjement of certain classes of of the Brooklyn Institute was received, 
private land claims “wfihm the limits of tho De Tho annual report of the Trustees of the N. Y. 
Bastrop Grant, and tor allowing pre-emptions to Association was received. Recess, 
certain actual settlers m the event of the final ad- ... 

| judication of the title of the said De Bastrop Grant The Co,nniltlee of tho Whole resumed flic con- 
in favor of the United States. sidcration of the Free School bills. 

An act for the relief ol Win. Hardin. Tuesday, March 4. — Senate —Nothing of im- 

An act for the relief of H. J. McClintock, Har- portance transacted, 
risen Gill, and Mansfield Carter. r ,, 

An act to grant to the New Haven and New Assembly. 1 lie 


Assembly .—The bill repealing that portion of 


London Railroad Company the right of way thro’ t lie Revised Statutes, declaring what shall be con- 
the custom-house lot in New-Loudon. sidered an acceptance of the office of Congress- 

An act lor the relief of Gincinnatus Trousdale man, was read tho third time and passed,—AveB 
and John G. Connelly, of Arkansas. 7n- « 

An act providing for an additional term of the U. /U; ,, oeS ’' . . . , , . 

Slates circuit and district courts at Chicago, in the Also, the bill in relation to the duties and pow- 
district of Illinois. ere of Canal Superintendents, Ayes 71, Noes 30. 

acts which originated in the house of rep- Mr. Antiion of Richmond, called up his Joint 
resen rATivES. Resolutions, requesting the Attorney-General to 

An act to authorise the legislative assemblies of investi g ate the difficulty between tlie Oyster Fish- 
tho 1 emtones ot Oregon and Minnesota to take , t , , 

charge of the school lands in said Territories, and ermen our and New Jersey, and if he 

for other purposes. thinks proper to commence such proceedings as 

An act to supply deficiencies in (he appropria- may maintain the rights of our citizens. Passed, 
lions for the service of the fiscal year ending June Wednesday, March 5—Ssnata—Engaged as 

’. , .. „ yesterday in tho consideration of the question of 

An ac; making appropria ions for the support of J rivil o as to Mr . Schoonmaker’s right to his seat 
the Military Academy for the year ending June f n the Senate after the 4th of March, he having 

\ been elected to the next Congress from the Xlth 

An act making appropriations for the payment jy; str ; ct 


of Revolutionary and other pensioners of the U. 
for the year ending June 30, 1852, 


After a long debate a resolution was adopted de- 


1 r vy r . r 77V 7 TV XX, , 1 daring that Mr. Schoonmaker was a member of 

An act for tlie relief of Joseph D. Ward aud Senat | till ke fihould signify his acceptance of the 


t \X7 r< -«,i * Senate till he should signify his acceptance of the 

Isaac Watts Grithtb. . , office of member of Congress. 

An act making appropriations for the service of , ,, , n , „ b . ... , 

the Post Office Department during the year ending Assembly. lhe House, in committee of the 
June 30, 1852. * whole, considered the bill to establish a Bank de- 

An act to reduce and modify the rates of post- P ar l ment < 
age in tho United States, and for other purposes. Thursday, March G.— Senate —Several bills 
An act making appropriations for the civil and introduced and considered, 
diplomatic expenses ol Government lor the year Assembly. —Mr. Green offered a resolution, di¬ 

ending June 30, 1852, and for other purposes. reefing that the Railroad Committee be instructed 
An act making appropriations for the support of to inquire whether tho New York and Erie Rail- 
the army for the year ending June 30, 1852. road have violated their charter, and in what par- 


Marcli C.— Senate —Several bills 


An act for the relief of Sayles J. Bowen. ticular. Carried. 

^ An act for the re'ief of the widow of the Lte Lt. Friday, March 1.-Senate —The Senate or- 
ml. m. Giay, deceased. dered the printing and distribution of Mr. Crolius’s 

An act making appropriations for the current J0po rts on a better and more effectual system of 
aud contingent expenses of the Indian Department, Assessment and Collection of Taxes. 


violated their charter, and in what par- 


and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari¬ 
ous Indian tribes, forthe year ending June 30, ’52. 

An act making appropriations for the payment 
of Navy pensions for the year ending Juno 30, ’52. 


Assessment and Collection of Taxes. 

Mr. Morgan, on notice, introduced the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That he Comptroller be requested to 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act for report to the Senate whether there is any money 
the relief of Frederick Dunive,” approved August in tho Treasury arising from unclaimed interests 
14, 1848. 0 due prior to July 1, 1850, on stocks issued by this 

An act for the relief of Dunning R. McNair. State; and, if so, to report what amount, when due 
An act for the relief of lhe legai representatives aild to whom belonging, 
of Robt. S. Burrough and of Stephen Hopkins. Assembly .— Various bills reported and some 

Au act to prescribe the mode of obtaining evi- progress made, but no votes were taken on the final 
dence in cases of contested elections. passage of any enactment. 


dents of Ileum, &r. 


-The Municipal expenses of the city of Detroit 

for the year just expired, was $61,416 45. 

-Major Noah, it is said, has been suffering the 

week pnst from a stroke of paralysis. 

-lhe Reform Convention at Annapolis, have 

adopted a clause abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
by a vote of 60 to 5. 

-1 hirty-seven fat sheep from Montgomery 

county in this State sold at Boston last week for 
$12 a head. 

-The Senate of Ohio have adopted an amend¬ 
ment to the Bank bill prohibiting the issue of bills 
of a smaller denomination than live dollars. 

-Arrangements have been made to run a di¬ 
rect fine of steamboats from Detroit, to connect 
with the Erie Railroad. 

-Goorgo Spencer, builder of the heuees in 21st 

street, New York, which fell down, died a few days 
ago of chagrin. 

-The Steamboat Cleopatra, was sold in New 

York on Tuesday for $11,600, to tow barges be¬ 
tween that city and Albany. 

-The"Steamer Curianna exploded her boiler 

near New Orleans, Feb. 28, killing und wounding 
8 or 10 persons. 

-The grand jury of New York city refused to 

find a bill against the botanic doctor who attended 
the fat boy in his last illness. 

-The Maryland Convention have adopted a 

provision disqualifying persons engaged in a duel 
from holding office. 

-The Postmaster General has changed the of¬ 
fice at Cere8town, McKean county, Pa., to Ceres, 
Allegany county, N. Y. 

-A letter received from Sierra Leone, Africa, 

under date of Jan. 20th, acknowledges the receipt 
of letters in 33 days from New York, via England. 

-The opening of the Milwaukee and Missis¬ 
sippi Railroad to YVaukesha was celebrated by a 
grand dinner at the latter plaoo, on the 25th ult. 

-It is now asserted very positively, that Lord 

Brougham will visit tho United States the coming 
summer. 

-The bill coinpolling tho N. Y. and Erie Rail 

Road to fence their track in Susquehannah county, 
has passed tho Pn. Legislature. 

-By a recent act of parliament, the English 

government has made itself responsible for all of the 
moneys paid into the savings bank by depositors. 

-The Usury Bill, fixing thc rate at 7 per cent. 

when no rate is mentioned, but allowing 12 per ct. 
on contract, has passed both Houses of the Wis¬ 
consin Legislature. 

-Letters from Canton state that Rev. Dr. 

Brigham, American Missionary in China, commit¬ 
ted suicide there enrly in December, by cutting his 
throat. He was buried at Whampoa. 

-The wife of the chief engineer of tlie Atlan¬ 
tic was removed to a lunatic Asylum last week, 
having lost her reason in consequence of hor belief 
that her husband was lost. 

-Hon. Isaac Hill, for many years a Senator in 

Congress from New Hampshire, and cx-Governor 
of N. II. lies dangerously ill in Washington. His 
family has been sent for. 

-The New Orleans papers of the 3d inst. state 

that tlie steamer Oregon exploded hor boilers, and 
was afterwards destroyed by fire. Forty lives 
were lost. 

-Amos Saddler, deaf and dumb, of Ashfield, 

was run over and killed on the railroad few miles 
above Northampton, on the 4th inst. He was 
walking on the track. 

-YVatts Sherman, of Albany, and Alexander 

Duncan tho Rhode Island millionaire, are about to 
establish a banking house in New York, with a 
capital of four millions of dollars. 

-The Syracuse Star says, “ the Ithaca and 

Owcgo Railroad earned in the last eight months 
$60,000. The receipts appear to be sufficient to 
enable the Company to pay 9 per cent, per annum 
on the capital. 

-Mr. Jerome, of New Ilaven, Ct., manufac¬ 
tures upwards of five hundred clocks, of various 
patterns, every day, and the demand is oqual to the 
supply. In the Stato of Connecticut, ono thousand 
clocks are made daily. 

-In Boston, last week, an interesting lad eight 

and a half years old, son of Mr. James M. Pet- 
tingill, Esq., No. 3 Washington Court, was mortal¬ 
ly burned by the breaking of a lamp filled with Por¬ 
ter’s burning fluid. 

-On the 21st ult., the freight depot of the 

Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad Company, 
at Meredith Bridge, N. H., was entirely consumed 
by fire. There was no insurance. The fire was 
caused by a defect in the funnel. 

-The appointment of Hon. Samuel G. Good¬ 
rich, (Peter Parley,) to the office of Consul at 
Paris, takes effect on the 1st of April. This ap¬ 
pointment will give generni satisfaction to the 
Americans residing in Paris. 

-It is estimated that there ore now in the 

United States 10,000 daguerreotypists, and 15,000 
persons connected with the art, and that the amount 
of materials annually consumed ia the operation, is 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

-The Niagara Falls Iris, says the Chasm 

Tower Observatory, on Mt. Eagle, wus lifted by 
the wind from its foundation on the 1st inst., when 
the wire cables by which it was stayed were bro¬ 
ken and the whole mass fell to the ground a heap 
of ruins. 

-The N. Y, Tribune is authorized, by George 

Bruce, Esq, to offer a premium of $1000 to tbe first 
inventor who shall construct and submit for judg¬ 
ment a printing press, which will throw off500 large 
imperial sheets per hour, and can bo built and sold 
for $500. 

-A curious volcano is described as existing in 

the Great Salt Lake, it is in a plain of mud, is 
composed of mud, and covers several acres. The 
mud is raised up in cones, terminating in tubes, 
some hardened and lined with crystals of sulphur, 
&c. The salt is strongly impregnated with sal- 
umonia. 

-The “ oldest woman in the world,” is suid 

to be living at Gateshead, Eng. Her name is Mary 
Benton. She was born Feb. 12, 1731, and if she 
lives till tlie census is taken she will be entered as 
120 years old. She walks erect, hears well, uses 
no spectacles, and as late as 1848 assisted at a hay¬ 
making at Elton. 
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California fivm. 


ARRIVAL OF THE EMPIRE CITY. 


New York, March 8—2 P. M. 

Thk Empire City brings 165 passengers and 
$750,000 in gold dust. She left Kingston, March 
1st. There were very few passengers on the Isth¬ 
mus. It was as healthy as could be expected. 

The first rails of the Panama Railroad were laid 
down on the 21st ult. Senor Diaz is acting as 
temporary Governor of Panama. 

I From the Pacific News.) 

The Legislature is rapidly and judiciously fram¬ 
ing appropriate laws for the internal government 
of the State. The canvass for Senator is as ex¬ 
citing as ever. The democrats have four or five 
candidates in the field, and their opponents but one. 

The miners in the mountains are more success¬ 
fully prosecuting their labors than for sometime 
past. 

President Fillmore’s message was well received, 
except that the proposition to divide and sell the 
mineral lands is decidedly opposed, both in and 
out of the Legislature. 

Major Downer took out a lump of gold quartz 
from the forks of the Yuba iu the region of Grass 
Valley valued at $1,600. 

The News says:—We learn from our San Jose 
correspondent, that an express from Mariposa to 
the Governor, brings the sad news of a disastrous 
engagement with the Indians at night. 

Mr. Savage had attacked them one afternoon, 
early in last week, and had killed about 30 of their 
number, with the loss of only two of his men. 

The parties encamped on the field, and during 
the night they were attacked by the Indians with 
the loss of about 70 of their number. 

The action of the Government will no doubt be 
prompt and energetic, and thus alono the evil can 
be stayed. 

We give the following additional items of Cali¬ 
fornia news : 

THK COINAGE OF GOLD AND INGOTS. 

At the last session of Congress an act was passed 
authorizing the manufacture of ingots and bars of 
gold, at the establishment of Moffat & Co., iu this 
city, to bear the United States stamp, and a gen¬ 
tleman of integrity and experience, A. Humbert, 
Esq., was duly appointed to execute the trust of 
supervising the coinage of these bars and ingots, 
and affixing the stamp which should determine 
their genuineness. The dies for this purpose were 
procured, and the first coin produced from them 
was shown us yesterday. It is of octagon form, 
has upon one side a raised eagle with scroll and 
breastplate, surrounded by the words “United 
States of America.” On the reverse side is a 
radiating sun, the edge being stamped with the 
name of the Assayer and the date. Its value is 
$50, and the piece in a convenient form for pocket 
use or transportation.— Pacific News. 

FROM THK GOLD BLUFFS. 

By the arrival of the Gen. Warron yesterday 
from Trinidad Bay, wo are placed in possession of 
the following items of intelligence from Gold Bluff 
and the Klamath mines. 

The news from the Bluffs is rather discouraging 
to individuals, it being almost impossible, so fine 
is the gold, to separate it from the sand in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to pay even living wages. Not¬ 
withstanding this, however, large parties are at the 
Bay, who are determined to go on and try the 
Bluffs for their own satisfaction. Packing, it is 
said, costs from one to two dollars a pound from 
Trinidad to the Bluff; mules commanding prices 
ranging from three hundred to five hundred dol¬ 
lars a-piece. Provisions are scarce, and high 
prices obtained for all articles of consumption. 

From the placers of the interior, parties occa¬ 
sionally come into Trinidad who represent the 
diggings to be exceedingly rich, and as paying an 
average of $16 per day to every man who works 
faithfully in h s claim. It is difficult, however, to 
obtain a sufficiency of provisions, more especially 
breadstuff's, upon which to live, and in many in¬ 
stances one is forced to depend upon his rifle for 
meat .—Public Balance, Feb. 1. 

THK MUTTON PLACER. 

A Mr. Jackson is one of the latest arrivals from 
across the Colorado with a drove of sheep. He 
brought with him over 3,000. Just about the 
same time another gentleman was here who had 
brought from New Mexico 7,000. This latter 
drove came by the old Spanish trail. When they 
got a little this side of the Modade llivcr, they 
turned to the right of the Tulare Valley, through 
Walker’s pass, being the same route which Fre¬ 
mont traveled in 1844. The success of these ex¬ 
peditious have stimulated other similar enterprises. 
At least two different parties will leave hero in a 
few days for Sonora, with a view of bringing in 
droves of sheep. These animals can there be bo’t 
for less than $1 a head, and the whole expense of 
driving does not exceed another dollar. They 
bear traveling remarkably well, indeed they fatten 
on it. The loss is inconsiderable. The value of 
mutton at the North is said to be exorbitant; a sin¬ 
gle sheep being worth from $10 to $20. This 
sheep droving business then bids fair to be “ the 
best speculation that is out.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP PACIFIC- 
One Week Later from Europe. 

Thf. U. S. mail steamer Pacific, Capt Nye, ar¬ 
rived at New York on Thursday evening, having 
left Liverpool Feb. 22. 

In London on the 21st ult., a cabinet council 
was held at the foreign office, and on Saturday, 
Lord John Russell went to Buckingham Palace to 
have an interview with hermajesty, when he ten¬ 
dered his resignation, and only holds office until 
another government can be formed. 

From what we gather from the European Times 
the resignation of ministers was brought about by 
the opposition generally manifested to the budget, 
and to a defeat on a question of franchise by a ma¬ 
jority of 48 against them in a very small house. 

The American minister and lady gave a grand 
reception at the legation on the 20th, at which were 
ubom 400 persons of rank, including the Duke of 
Wellington, and a great number of diplomatic 
ministers. 

Thomas Tucker & Co., of Liverpool, offered to 
accept the challenge sent out by some New York 
merchants to build a ship for a race across the At¬ 
lantic. 

Wo have very little news from Rome and Na¬ 
ples, but all the private letters speak of increasing 
anxiety respecting the movements of Mazzini and 
his confederates. 

The most vigorous remonstrances are heing made 
by Fi ance against the entrance of Austria, with all 
her states, into the German confederation. The 
tone of the Elyseeis warlike; that of the organs of 
the assembly vehemently opposed to all demonstra¬ 
tions of energy on the part of the executive. The 
French government have sent considerable rein¬ 
forcements to the army at Rome so as to put the 
expedition on a war footing. 

The Breslau Zeutung states that the concentra¬ 
tion of largo masses of troops in and around Vien¬ 
na had given rise to the most distressing rumors. 




Rural Nuw-Yorkbr Owiou, 1 
Rochester, March 12, 1851. J 
Our market Is not very brisk on account of the bad stats 
of the roads. 

Flour still remains at @4,75®5. Corn 50c. Cats 38 (dt> 
10c. Barley 75®80c. Hay brings from S3 to ® 14 accor¬ 
ding to quality. Butter I2J® 11. Eggs 10® 11c. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl... . . @4,75®5,00 I Butter, !b.12(®l4c 

Fork, mess.10,75(3 tv,75 New Cheese, tb.. . .4£®5jc 


Do. cwt .4,75(a>5,t!0 | poultry. 

Beef, cwt.3,00®4,00 Turkeys, Its.7(S)8c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(2)11,50 Chichens.5®7e 


PuWisljtrs n. 


Fruit Trees of Select Varieties, 

FOR SALE AT THE NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS, 

Mace don, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SH0RT-H0RKT CATTLE. 

ITUIE Subscriber, having more stock than he can well 


f 'i ( w \ APPLE, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Pluwi and 30 liead of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Apricot trees, nearly all or large size, and Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 


. . maceaon , rrayne i.o., tv. i. .1 sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction about 

Mora Premiums . rA /vrut APPLE, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Hun and 30 liead of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 

•- LiU H A / Apricot trees, nearly all or large size, and Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 

In November last we published a list of specific all propagated from bearing or proved trees, including 20ih day of June next, at his farm 2.] miles from this city, 
1 . . mainly tbe test standard sorts, with such new varieties as (Troy.) 

premiums, to persons obtaining subscribers to the .. proved decidedly excellent—all furnished at moderate It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun- 

r . , ( am i not oomnpfcino- for our laree and sene- prices, and carefully packed for canal or railway convey- try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 

rural lana not competing lor out large aim g aacu< Communications, post paid, to he directed to the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 

ral prizes,) previous to the 1st of March. Under J .1 THOMAS, Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y. from England, and selections from the best herds in this 

that offer we have given, several hundred volumes The proprietor wishing to alter a part of his grounds country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 

. , . , ,, . e now occupied with a fine growth of several thousand apple which superior animals could be safely drawn, for lm- 

of the farmer and other books—the most or our trf . es vil! furnish a food sel.-ction of K’st sorts, of full size, provement and crosses upon other herds. I lis importations 

/••.i.._ c __i,,,i- t, .Lr,, .....iu,- aY fmm’TPUTn ji,’ nave been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Tnos. 


It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of ttiis herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 


trees, will furnish a good selection of best sorts, of full size, 


Lard, tried.9®9Ie. seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . . $$3,87(5)5,00 

Hams, smoked.7|(2)8c ‘Timothy.. .... .1,00(2)2,50 

Shoulders, do.5A®6c Flax. 1,25(2)).,50 

Potatoes, bu.40®5Oc. sundries. 

grain. Whitehall, bbl.. .6,50(217,00 

Wheat, bu.1.00(2) 1,08 Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Corn,.50(2)50c Balt, bbl 00(211,00 

Buckwheat..44c Apples, bu..... . J2.](2)37ic 

Rye.82,;,2)69 Do. dried 75(2)1,00 

Oats.38®40c Eggs, doz.10(3 lie 

Barley.. .75®80c Beans, bu. . . ....75(31,00 

hides. Hay, ton.9(5)14,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(34,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(33,50 

Calf, tb.8(310c Do. soft,.2(32,50 

Sheep Pelts.75(31,02 Wool, lb..26{338c 

New York Market. 

NEW YORK, March, 10.—ASHES—Market steady; 
Sales Pots as @5,37(35 44; Pearls @3,82. 

FLOUR—More activity in market for Western and State 
with more disposition to meet buyers than at the close on 
Saturday. Demand for the trade fair and inquiry for the 
East. At the close there was a good degree of firmness; N. 
O. without improvement and demand very moderate at 
@4,02(34,81 common to good. Canadian held (irmly @4,62 
in bond, which is above the views of buyers. More inqui¬ 
ry for the Provinces. Bales domestic 5,000 bills @4,44(3 
4,50 common to straight state, @4,02(34,87 Michigan and 
Indiana; @4,75(34,87. 

GRAIN—Wheat without improvement. Corn in limited 
demand and not plenty. Market rather better. Sales 7,- 
500 bush, at 05.1 for Southern yellow from store; 06 Jersey 
and Southern yellow delivered. A small lotof L. I. white 
sold at 08c. which is above the market. Barley is scarce 
and firm; a small lotScotch for seed at @1,50; itweiglis54 
lbs to the bushel. 

WHISKEY—Lower with fair demand; sales 400 bbls. 
21,1. 

PROVISIONS—Little doing in Pork; about 409 bbls sold 
in lots at @12,87 for old mess, @11 for prime. New mess 
active, held at @13,50 for mess, @11,25 for prime. Beef 
firm and in fair demand; sales 1.00 bbls mess @8,75(3)0,75; 
prime dull @5(36. Hams firm, sales 100 bbls good at @15. 
Cut meats firm; sales 130 tcs. 8J for hams. Lard quiet; 
sales at 8J. Butter firm. Cheese steady 5£®7£. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, March 7.—The general features of the mar¬ 
ket are unchanged. The amount of property daily chang¬ 
ing hands is large in the aggregate, but the sales makingare 
in small lots. 

FLOUR—There is less doing in Flour. The city demand 
is limited, and the river trade has decreased. Borne few 
hundred barrels were taken at prices within the range of 
our quotations, but for large lots our lowest quotation could 
not be obtained. We quote common to good State @4,56® 
4,75; Michigan @4,75®4,87; pure Genesee @1,87(33. Buck¬ 
wheat is lower; limited sales at @1,75® 1,87. 

GRAIN—Our market for Wheat continues inactive. No 
transactions for some days past. Barley Malt is held quite 
firmly at @1,20®1,25, hut the sales are limited to small 
parcels for immediate use. A sale of 1,250 bust). Barley 
received by railroad, is reported at @1,03. There is a 
slight falling off in the 'street receipts of grain, and some 
descriptions are lower. ' Corn is selling at 07®68c. Rye 
7l)®72. Barley @1® 1,03. In Marrowfat Peas there is a 
speculative movement, and the market has rapidly advan¬ 
ced. Sales were making at @2,25®2,50, and we heard of 
a lot at a still higher figure. Small peas are lower. Sales 
at 94® 100. 

PROVISIONS—Pork is quiet but steady. Beef is dull 
but is held firmly at former quotations. Sale 65 bbls. Beef 
Hams at @15,50. Dressed Hogs are in good request for the 
New York market. We notice since our last sates of 138 
soft at *0, aRd 47 corn fed @6,50. Butter and Cheese are 
unchanged. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, March 6.—750 Cattle at market. Beef all 
sold. A few lean ones remaining. 

Prices hardly sustained, although the numbers less. 

We quote @0,50 for a very few. Good, @5,75®6,25.— 
Fair, ®5®5,62£. Inferior, ®4®5,00. 

Hides—green, @1,50. 

Tallow—rough, @5,50. 

Sheep at market, 1,540. 

Prices, for common lots @2,30 @2,75, @3. Stall fed @3,30 
@3,75, @4, @5, @0, @7. 

The prices advanced fron 17c to 25c per head from last 
week. 

Swine, 4i)0, all sold. 5 and 6 for prime ones at whole¬ 
sale. 6 and 7 at retail. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 
CAMBRIDGE, MarchS.—At Market 577 Cattle—about 
500 Beeves, and 77 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three, years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra @6,50 per cwt.; first quality 
6,00; second do. 5,50; third do. 5,00; ordinary, @4,50. 

Hides—@5,25 i? cwt. 

Tallow, @5,50. 

Veal Calves—@2,50, 4,6®7,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, @60, 75,90® 110. 

Cows and Calves—@31, 38, 35®40. 

Yearlings @1", 12®15. 

Two years old, @15, 20(2)25. 

Three years old, @18, 21(2)28. One very extra heifer 
sold for @05. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,614 at market Prices, Extra, @4, 
7® 10. By lot @2, 2,50(33. 

Swine, retail 0®7c. 

Remarks: The market about the same as it was the last 
week—fair. 

92 cars came over the Fitchburgh Railroad, and 42 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Sheep 
Horses, Swine and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Mar. 4.—[Washington Drove Yard, 41th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain's, foot of Robinson st.) 

Offered 1,300 Beeves, (800 Southern, and the remainder 
from this State and the East,) 65 Cows and Calves, and 
4,000 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s ; 00 Cows and 
Calves, and about 3,000 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Beves—A fair busines has been done in beeves since our 
last, at prices which show a slight improvemeDton the bet¬ 
ter qualities, as compared with the prices current last week. 
The range of the market is from 0.J to 84c. A few extra 
brought as high as 8.J to 9c. A lot of 40 head were taken 
for shipment to Bermuda. About 100 at both markets left 
over. 

Cows and Calves sold, at from @20, to ®27,50®36,50, as 
in quality; all taken. 

Sheep and Lambs are selling at from $2,75®3,50 to 5,00; 
a lot of extra found buyers at @7®10. 


friends preferring specific premiums—but having at prices varying with quality, size, Sec., from ten to nr- 
many more volumes of the same valuable works on . ' 03-3t 

hand, we propose to dispose of them to such as are —-- 

lending or may hereafter lend their kind offices in WtlORI) MOHCAh. 

behalf of the Rural New-Yorker. Therefore,to A .35,7? 

all who do not compete for our large prizes, we of- jC.uLY-Haie by the subscriber. 

/v He is 2 years old, coming 3 next 20th August, is a dee; 

ter Ui0 i.ouownig blood bay, 14$ hands high, weighs 810 lbs., and promise: 

Specific Premiums : to display all the beauty, muscle, energy and speed of hi: 

t, ■,, c rt,,, _ • e _. sire. His dam, a mahogany bay, trotting 12 miles an houi 

For a remittance of $2, previous to the Gist of w : th ease, it is believed can trot li.O miles with anv livins 




at prices varying with quality, size, &c., from tkn to ,J tVe derived from that eminent breeder, the late I nos. 
teen dollars per hundred, with only actual cost of pick- Bates, Esq., of Kirkievington, Yorkshire, England 
itig added G3-3t which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 

h 1 1 ' ’ _of at public sale by his'administrators, and dispersed in 

p Hi in auf • « v many hands, and can no longer be resorted to as a whole 

C.tJ'iOISW lTIWKGAft. for improvement. The armouncementof that sate, created 

tS \ A VERY superior stallion colt, sired by C.en. great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem- 
JUSjTNx V Gifford, g. s. Gifford Morgan, is offered for ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min- 
JL-Lc-Y-saie by the subscriber. gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 

He is 2 years old, coming 3 next 20th August, is a deep sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
blood bay, 14 [ hands high, weigha 810 lbs., and promises before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
to display all the beauty, muscle, energy and speed of his was sa id, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the (/eat 
sire. His dam, a mahogany bay, trotting 12 miles an hour breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
with ease, it is believed can trot lt.O miles with any living gome of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
mare of her age and inches. to many. 

For further description, refer to Gen. R. Harmon, Wheat- ] n the herd now offered for sale, will be included the im- 
tand, or for pedigree to G. A. Meason, Esq., Syracuse, or ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 

the subscriber at Scottsville, N. Y. J. DORR. “ Meteor.” These are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 

March 12,1851. 63-0w stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 

- : - am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in this 
J* J country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg- 

T JAHE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
JL and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, these two bulls been bred to short-norn cows of oilier herds 


Y 1 , .... . 'll 1 ,.L_ M,.,., .. rr.A-r. n™ v««., u u uux.wr .. .v. . ... J . B HUUIL' U1 U1C ailUUaiB UUilRIli:; lltlLCS U1<U BCT-'UieU HlCreUIUlU 

July next, we will send the Nkw-Yorker one mare of her age and inches. to many. 

year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1848 or 1849, (as For further description, refer to Gen. R. Harmon, Wheat- j n p, e herd now offered for sale, will be included the im- 
preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, land, or for pedigree to G. A. Meason, Ear;., Syracuse, or ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
suitable for mailing. For $5, ns above, wo will the subscriber at Scottsville, N. Y. J. DORR. “Meteor.” These are Bates’bulls, and their reputation as 

send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and March 12,1851. _ ■ ^ iw stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 

,„.i_ „r <• „ jpjo ,(i< 0 -- am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of 

r> 0Un AX 0 ^ lumes of t ire I i erf - ■ 1849. Rochester Stereotype Foundry Black Roclf, one of the most prominent breeders in this 

For $10 we will send six copies of the New-Yorker JtUJLIK,Sier jPUtmtuy. country, arid who has had ample means of forming a judg- 

— and an extra copy, .anffbound vo Is. of the Farmer rpHE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— me nt, to say— “ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
for J 848 and 1849. For $ 15 we will send 10 copies and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, these two bulls been bred to short-norn cows of oilier herds 

of the (Vow-Yorker_and an extra cgdv arid anv &c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in previously imported into the United States, but what Uie 

Zr, J Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa- produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

three volumes oi the l aimer published tn octavo c nit,y for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, I’amph- The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
form, j except the one lor J b.>l),J or [instead oi lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 
extra copy and Farmers] $2 in Boolv3. For $25 or animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise- young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
more we will send 20 copies of the New-Yorker— ments, &c., ifcc. Plates blocked in a superior style, on the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
and an extra copy and five volumes of the Genesee mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on these two valauhie bulls. There will be in the stock offer- 
Fnriner from 1840 to 1840 inclusive Theino- oil the reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done e d for sale 0 young bulls from 8 months-to about 2 years 
b armei, Horn 184o to 184 J inclusi v e, [being all the at any ott)er Foundry in the country. old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 

volumes published in octavo loim, except the last] establishment of this kind has lon^ been a desidera- of the stock will be composed of cows, (most ol them pos- 

—or [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
other Books. jO^Gompetitors for these premiums hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to the heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
must mention the fact and designate what they enterprise. .ever beeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 


ever beeno ffered for side in this country, exhibiting more of 


want, in the letter containing remittance—when . tt-if * ■foundry in KalmanJBIockBuffalo street. Ail or- the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
’ • , . . . , , ders from a distance may be addressed to make up perfect animals. 


the premium selected will he immediately for¬ 
warded. 

To Agents and Others. 

93*" We can . upply back numbers from the commence¬ 
ment of this vol .me. Agents and others will please note 
ttiis fact, and receive subscriptions accordingly, in all ca¬ 
ses where the complete volume may be wanted. 

[O’Any person who has formed a club for this 
volume, will be furnished with additional copies at 


J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [63-tf ] 

(OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
be given from 0 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1651. [00ml] 


meutot this voi .me. egents and others will please note $. at the^Old Eochester Nur- UIKAUJil'l & BKOTHEK’S 

tins fact, and receive subscriptions accordingly, in all ca- yfoOO Northern Hpy Apple Trees, extra size. Buffalo St6T60tVD6 F 0 HI II d f V. 

ses where the complete volume may be wanted. 20,000 various sons “ “ ^ ^ No. 6 We3t SenecS Street. " ^ 

(Uj Any person who has foimed a club for this • |nvar j. p ear> p each anc j Quince. nHHIS New Establishment is furnished with every faciti- 

volume, will he furnished with additional copies at Also a lar»e quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- J- *y f° r Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books, 

the ... rate-provided th.it ..button, expire SS"i S3SfSM?SS5£5S!!SS SSSSSS 

with the club, bor instance—if 10 copies have parts of the continent. Trees properly packed for the dis- on the most reasonable terms. 

been ordered, tfie price of one or more in addition tance. 8. MOULSON, Aiso, caste taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 

uruuruu, vue pi tn oi uui or more uuuiuon -gg — ; !ti Front st > Rochester, N. Y. brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma- 

will be $1,50 per copy; if 20 copies or over, direct- ____hogany or type metat. 

ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 Rochester & Charlotte 


20,000 various sorts 
500 Cherry “ 


10,666 Dwarf l’ear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 


ed to individuals, others will be added at $1,25 
each; and if 40 copies, directed to one person, we 
shall, charge only $1 per copy for additions to the 
club. Our friends will oblige us by bearing this in 
mind, and forwarding the subscriptions of such as 
wish to join clubs. 

Agents and others who form Clubs will bear in 
mind that it is not necessary that the papers should 


PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

TTTTOULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
VV Public to their healthy N ursery Stock, which consists 
in part as follows: 


Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantage of an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and smalt jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feet 


Apple Trees—All the ;>opular summer and long keeping confident in asserting that ou> work will be equal to that of 
a oi.i df.iu L, mu " any establishment m the Union, 

varieties, 4 years old, ©in per luu. ... 


-ivixtr. i s ami uuiers wuu iuim win ueur ill Northern Spy trees, 4 years Old, @25 per 100. oruets auuresseu iu 

mind that it is not necessary that the papers should Cherry Trees—Straight stemmed, handsome headed trees, „ „ ___,. . , 

allbe sent to one post office-(except in cases where ^ffinthusl goffien and weeping willows, poplars, horse- ^en in exchange for work. 
40 copies or over are ordered to be addressed to one chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie- J 

individual.) Some of our friend, eeem to be of 

the opinion that all the copies ordered by a club foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 

should be sent together, but this is not required.— ‘ Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
VVe will send to as many different offices as may be the suspension of vegetation. 

desired nrovided our terms are eomnlied with Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 

aesirea, proviueu our teims are complied with. flowered yet in Rochester, except m our grounds. @1,50 


any establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[00-tf) I. P. BEADLE. 


(FT* Competitors for our Premiums must adhere ’ petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, @1,50 per doz- 
to the terms specified in next column. We cannot en —besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
nf . . • . . which we expect something superior. 


of course allow a few to deviate, and stand an equal 
chance with those who remit in full. Persons en¬ 
titled to specific premiums will please mention what 


Select Geraniums in large quantities, @1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, @2,00 per doz. 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by Che 


books or volumes of the Farmer they want, in the quantity. 

, ... ....... , ... _ Mvatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, ©1,50 per doz. 

letter containing their order and remittance. _ Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 

~ ---- -- @3 per dozen. 




GENESEE PAPER MELES. 

iTinr. HP HE subscribers have completed the 
JL additions to their Paper Mills, and 
are now prepared to manufacture ail 
J »«i |8r kinds of Paper by tile most improved 

i ."li. JrL process. Our Mills contains all the 

recent improvements in machinery, 
jl k and some of them which cannot lie 
7 found in any other mills in the State. 
From the experience derived in man- 
9 {f| “ ufacturing paper for nine years past in 
m niSr J this city, we flatter ourselves that we 
at jPiB can fill orders to the satisfaction of our 
Hj SIR "j customers. We have this season put up 
the largest and lest Fourdrinfer Ma- 
•hWirseL chine in this State, and with a few ex- 




Itaertomrate, &t. 

% 

Pt 


— Myatt's victoria, extra large and fine, @1,50 per doz. ceptions in the United States. 

— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender. We are paying particular attention to the manufacture of 

3 per dozen. fine Boole Paper. We feel grateful for past patronage, 

Asparagus— Giant, in good condition for bedding, does and shall endeavor to merit its continuance. 

ell in citv gardens, @3 per 1000. (60-tf| STODDARD, FREEMAN & CO., 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty Rochester, Jan. 21, 1851. 73 State street. 


78 State street. 


well in city gardens, @3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 

them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at- ’WHITNEY ’ $ 

tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu- » n(n >,RqtPr fl-allPTV of DaPITPlTPOtlimpa 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’Arcade. ixUGIIBSlci Irailcry u.l EagL-crrcotypca 
50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which /'30NTA5NS portraits of distinguished Americans, Ofii- 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex- Vz cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi- 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im- zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated, 
j provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of ThisestablishmentisoneofthcmostextensiveinWest- 
; which will lie issued 1st May. ernNewYork. It now occupies three large and commodi- 

ffg?” City office No. 10 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade, ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
I Rochester, Feb., 1851. [01-tf] Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 




lilllKr/ 






Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

w * ** —----, -. The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 

T HE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama- this business, and the light and instruments have been ex- 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo- 


Genesee Valley Nurseries! of 

A. FROST & Go., 

south Sophia st., Rochester, n. y. 


I following: 

Apple Trees 18| cts. each, or 


types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri- 
5 per 100. Standard etor to render in every part of his business that attention 


R OCHESTER Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse _ , 

removed from Front-st., to No. 29 Buffalo-st., opposite 35 cts each. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to a feet, 31) cts each, 
the Arcade. or @25 per 100. Peach Trees, 2 years old, from bud, very pj,m! ns > Fashionable Hat EmilOriilim. 

Seeds and Farming Tools of every description. thrifty, 12] cts each, or ©10 per 100. ‘Ulllips r dSUlUlldUIl JEcll EEIIJHH mill* 

J P FOGG & BROTHER. All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and NO. 30 BI FF1LO STREET. 

-newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty npiIE first Saturday in March, 1851, I shall offer for sale 

CORN SHEELERA and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, [ ^ Spriu „ style Hats-ffie prevailing style as 

A ., .. , ... , • , . , . ^ Currants, Sec., all of the newest, and the most ot late y Yv s tu J b 3 

N entirely new article, price @3, just received and for it „i„ ’ worn in N. Y. city. , 

for sale by J P FOGG & BROTHER, ^namental tees shrubs nlants &c embracing all the U ?> ves [Pleasure to Inform my friends and customers 

March 8 No 29 Buffalo-st. Ornamental trees, snruDS, plant., emorocmg an the jf have obtained the best workmen in this State. I have 

1 __ rare and most ornamental kinds. also obtained, within the last week, one of the best French 

,, , , Green-houseand bedding plants in great variety, inelu- conformateurs that has ever been brought to this country, 

SMALL 1 'ARM A OR SAEE. ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. an( j ^ on | y p er fect one in this city. I would say to those 

O O ACRES of land, on the Chili road, half a mite from The above plntnts will be packed carefully and left at j, en u eme[1 w ho have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 
O Aj the city line,—the road from the city line is Me Ad- an .y ot * might ()tiices in this city, according to advice, w qi fit, to be sure and give me a call, and I will take the 
amized. It is very pleasantly situated, has three acres of without an extra charge. size and shape of their heads, and will warrant an easy 

orchard of choice apples, trees large and thrifty. The barn Our new descriptive catalogue o1 ’me above .rusts, and aru i perfect fit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu- 
was builtthe past season, and cost @800. The house is in- giving a general description of the article) now under cul- f acjure those Premium Hats at @4—the best manufactured 
different. It is well situated for a nursery, or for the culti- favation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis Moleskin Hats in this State. I am also making Hats to 
vation of Tobacco. Mostof the ground was sward, plowed to those that apply post pant, sell at 8, 12, 16, 20,24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 

last season, and is in good order to work the coming season. % w Uthce No. 1 < Exchange-street. [ol-llt) manufacturing hats are such that it will enable me to make 


Pear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees,50cteeach, received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, wijh fine heads, [53tf] Rooms tl, 15,17, Gould Buildings, State St. 


Seeds and Farming Tools of every description. 

J P FOGG Sc BROTHER. 


CORN SJIEIxiLER.S. 


A N entirely new i 
for sale by 


No 29, Buffalo-st. 


Phillips’ Fashionable Hat Emporium. 

NO. 30 BUFFALO STREET. 

T HE first Saturday in March, 1851, I shall offer for sale 
the Spring Style of Hats—the prevailing style aa 


also obtained, within the last week, one of the best French 
Conformateurs that has ever been brought to this country, 


: i . i i j , ... lAjnioiQiaicuiB ui<u u<» cvci vczzu uiuukih w uus luuuu y, 

ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. an( j the on | y perfect one in this city. I would say to those 
9 he above plntnis will be packed carefully and left at gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 
any ot the Freight Offices in this city, according to advice, w jn fit, to be sure and give me a call, and I will take the 
without an extra charge. . , size and shape of their heads, and will warrant uneasy 

Our new descriptive catalogue °f the above fruits, and anf j p er f (S: t fit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu- 
giving a general description of the article! now under cul- f acjure those Premium Hats at @4—the best manufactured 


Died, 


last season, and is in good order to work the coming season. ] 
The soil is strong and good. Aiiout three hundred loads of 
manure now on the ground. A large |>ortion of the pur¬ 
chase money can remain on mortgage. For terms apply to 
JPFOGG & BROTHER. 


Rochester, March 8,1851. 


Is this city, on Thursday morning, March 0th, 1851. 
ELIZABETH HAMMATT, infant daughter of James H. 
and Martha D. Watts, aged 11 months. 

Away with the sorrow, 

Away with the gloom, 

That fear falsely throws 
Round the death-bed and tomb. 

Death comes not with dread 
To the pure and the true, 

Not a life to destroy, 

But a life to renew! 

Bend not o’er the tomb 
With a cry of despair, 

For the loved and the lovely 
Are not sleeping there. 

Bring flowers, choice flowers, 

To strew o'er the grave, 

Where in freshness and beauty 
The evergreens wave. 

Believe them not perished 
Who seem to have fled; 

Oh no! they’re not sleeping. 

Oil no! they’re not dead. 

Oh no! they’re not sleeping, 

They watch o’er us yet; 

Tile love they once bore us 
They ne’er can forget. 

And we’ll greet them again 
When life’s journey has sped 

Oh no! they’re not sleeping, 

Oh no! they’re not dead! —J. C. Hagen. 

In this city, February 14th, of inflammation of the lungs, 
ELIZA SARAH, wife of H. T. Rogers, and daughter of 
the late Wm. Stiles of Pittsford, aged 30 years. 

Short was her passage to that peaceful shore, 

Where storms annoy and dangers threat no more. 


SAVINGS JUNK. 

T HE Monroe County Savings Institution win be 
opened daily from ill o’clock, A. M. to 3 o'clock, P. 
M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. j 


CLOVER S3i!ED. 

FARMERS, ATTENTION! 

S EE to it that you purchase only pure seeds; buy of those 
whose business in some degree depends upon selling a 
good article, at a fair price. Let those dealers in “Cod¬ 
fish and Molasses,” stick to their trade. The farmers will 
yet learn that speculators in Clover Seed, know very little, 
and care less, about the quality of the seed they sell. Read 
the following extract from a letter of Charles McVean, of 
Wheatland, in the May number of the “ Genesee Fanner.” 

“ In 1847, my father bought Seneca clover seed of Mr. 
Sawyer, Rochester. It was bought for the large kind, but 
proved to be the small; and still worse, in the summer of 
1848, we were surprised to find any quantity of rank May 
weed scattered over the lot, containing seventeen acres.— 
Being ignorant of the nature of the pest, and an avowed 
enemy to weeds, we commenced a war of extermination, 
by pulling them up, (there was no trouble in finding them, 
being in full bloom,) but neglected to carry them oft' the 
field. After mowing, the field was plowed and wheatsown. 


Everard Peck, David E Lewis, 

David R Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Charles W Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A Ward, Ebenezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, Aaron Bronson, 

William N Sage, George W Parsons, 

William W Ely, George Ellwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moons, 

Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn. 

Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. [53-tf. ] 

MARSHALL’S BOOK BINIOERY, 

BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
^ u ®‘!o streets, over Sage Sc Brother’s Book- 
• sr'r 'W store, Rochester, N. Y. 
iSLiaxilr Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, Ac., 


manufacturing hats are such that it will enable me to make 
better Hats, and sell them at lower prices, than others in 
the trade. 

Gentlemen, if you want a fashionable Hat, and the right 
kind of a hat, please call and have the size and shape of 
your head taken with my new and beautiful Frencli Con- 
formateur, the only perfect one in Rochester. Please call, 
as my books are now open for orders. JUir” No. 30 Buffalo 
street, one door west Arcade Hall, is the place. 

[60-3ineow] G. PHILLIPS. 

CLARK Sc GILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
[59m3] CLAR K & GILMAN, 23 State-sC 

OLD LADIES, TAKE NOTICE. 

I HAVE now on hand, and am constantly manufactur¬ 
ing, Front Bands, to cover up the grey hair, and bald 


Early last spring they appeared m full vigor. No pains bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rebound ; ^ n ^ f , ml m! 111; /uw h! n V n n d hl 

were pared to destroy all that could be found through the Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order: ^ ^ ^’i ^ (X lh ^ 56 

season, though parts of the field were literally covered. I public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— bought elsewhere In tte State. CaU and see for yourselves. 


had hopes ot seeing them no more, as I had spent over 30 p ac kages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 
daysof fathful labor with them; but this spring they have tended to. 


N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57-tf.] F. H. MARSHALL. 


re-appeared in full uniform, and a hardier set of plants I 
never saw. I think they belong to the order Pyrethrum in- 

odorurn—scentless'May weed, feverfew. I know of no __ 

way of exterminating them but by summer cropping and ,, , T > . v ..v _ • _,e 

weeding, though this is slow and expensive. I have saved Moores Rural New-Yorker^ is one oi the 
a few ot the seeds of last summer’s crop, which I will leave very best family journals with which we are ac- 
at your office, for inspection, should any one wish to see quainted. It is devoted to agriculture, horticulture, 
them there before knowing them by experience. domestic economy, education news and miscellany 

..*- C- » Cua’s McVean. m p«h nn if>al erudition its illustrations, and the 


Also, Curts, Wigs, Scalps and Braids. 

J. ROBINSON, 19 Exchange St. 
N. B.—Also, India Hair Rye for coloring the hair black. 
J3 1 ” Cash paid for Human Hair. [62-3w.j 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the till3.1 jlmplsIIlOlitS} o28dS) o.C« 

ery best family journals with which we are ac- TV'AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
uninted. It is devoted to agriculture, horticulture, LL* all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Sec., for 


Wheatland, April, 1850.” 

P S —All in want of good seeds, will call at the Roches¬ 
ter Seed and Tool Store, No 29, Buffalo-st., opposite the 
Arcade. J P FOGG & BROTHER. 

March 8, 


domestic economy, education news and miscellany 
Its mechanical execution, its illustrations, and the 
arrangement of its contents are complete. The 
character of its editorials, communications, and se¬ 
lections are of the highest order. It must obtain a 
wide circulation .—Louisville Journal. 


sale bv 
(02-tf) 


E. C. WILDER & CO.. 

Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 
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THE POOR MAN TO HIS SON. 

BY El. 1 2 A COOK. 

Wore, work, my boy, be not afraid, 

Look labor bravely in the face. 

Take up the hammer or the spade, 

And blqsh not for your humble place. 

Hold up your brow in honest pride, 

Though rough and swarth your hands may be, 
Such hands are sap-veins that provide 
The life-blood of the nation’s tree. 

There’s honor in the toiling part, 

That finds us in the furrowed fields; 

It stamps a crest upon the heart 
Worth more than all your quartered shields. 
Work, work, my boy, and murmur not, 

The fustian garb betrays no shame; 

The crime of forge soot leave*? no blot. 

And labor gilds the meanest name. 

And man is never half so blest, 

As when the day is busy spent. 

So as to make his evening rest 
A holiday of glad content. 

God grant thee but a due reward, 

A guerdon portion fair and just, 

And then ne’er think thy station hard, 

But work, my boy, work, hope and trust! 


ANNIE IVERS. 

AN OLD SUNDAY TALE. 

BY ADALIZA PERRY. 

One sunshiny Sabbath morning, when the 
air was all hushed, and all the bustle of the 
work-day world was put aside, there came 
in at the village church, a young blue-eyed 
girl of whom everybody whispered—“Annie 
Ivers! Annie Ivers!” and on whom every 
eye turned, some pityingly, some scornfully, 
but all with a world of curiosity. Nobody 
beckoned her forward, though, well as they 
seemed to recognize her. 

And poor Annie—1 wonder if she knew 
where she was coming when she put on 
that coarse gown and cheap, cheap hat— 
there, a costly church full of silken garments 
and waving plumes. I am sure not; but 
Annie showed a placid, meek face, and eyes 
that never seemed cognizant of the fact. 
They were alone, though, for those of the 
grand people, apparently, observed nothing 
else; and the sexton, who knew everything 
about cast, gave her a seat so far back under 
the gallery, she had it quite to herself. 
But the young girl, it was observed, look¬ 
ed just as Sunday like there, as though she 
had been under the very light of the stained 
glass windows. Indeed, some, the young 
children in especial, who observed her close¬ 
ly, asserted there was a kind of radiance 
about her where she was, just as though 
light shone out of her heart as she sat there 
at her devotions, and cast a halo round about 
her. 

But there again, who was Annie Ivers, 
whom all knew so well, and yet who came 
in there a stranger, nevertheless? Alas! 
any one could have told. Her mother was 
a poor besotted beggar-woman—“Mother 
Ivers”—known all the country over, and 
this Annie had been a bound child, and 
quite daintily brought up in a distant town, 
until now, her benefactor had died, and she, 
a child of fourteen, had been sent back, the 
past week, to her mother. 

Perhaps she was hoping to draw her into 
better ways, and live a little, though it 
might be ever so little, in the sunshine of 
home. Nobody knew how earnest and 
sincere were Annie’s prayers that day—no¬ 
body, save the Most High; nobody gave 
her one look of recognition either, though 
poor Annie, when the services were through, 
stood looking smilingly out on the familiar 
faces as they moved by her down the aisle, 
and more than once started forward with 
sparkling eyes to return a greeting that 
proved never to have been intended. Per¬ 
haps the coldness did not affect Annie;she 
only shivered in it a little at first, and then 
she dropped her eyes and seemed to get 
warmth from the same source that had 
given her face its light in the service time, 
and was seen wending her way homeward 
with buoyant feet. 

All of that week, Annie’s mother never 
came abroad. The old house grew tidier, 
and there began springing up all over it 
that same wondrous light. Annie worked 
and Annie sung ,and what was marvelous, i 
Annie’s mother was found out to have a 
breath of rare music in her heart that now 
Annie managed to tune sweetly. 

The next Sabbath she came to the church 
with her, and Annie had such a look of entire 
happiness now, the chilling glances never 
seemed to affect her in the least. And so 
people stared again, and gossipped again, 
and looked severe again, and all passed by 
and Annie was no more noticed. 

But that was not all. “ Oh, howbrightlv” 
—sung Annie’s voice in the dark alley, and 
“Oh, how brightly,” would resound from 
all over the miserable haunt, as though 
angels dwelt there. 

“ And isn’t it good she’s come here ?” 
said a poor Irish woman in the next room, 
Annie’s nearest neighbor; “there’s that in 
her eyes that makes one keep forever think¬ 
ing of the Virgin Mary up in the church; 
as though God had placed her here to keep 
service-time in our hearts always.” 


“ I could never strike Patrick to-day when 
he put me in a passion,” remarked a crony, 
. solemnly;“ for she said a little word that 
was better than blows, for it made him peni¬ 
tent, and it smote the anger out of me, too.” 

“But what for does she go into their 
grand churches, the poor child ? It goes 
to my heart to know she gets scorned there.” 

“ She scorned ?” 

“She, she?” This was a third voice. 

“And it’s a bitter draught for her, too, 
I know, for she’s but human, good as she 
is. And what fordoes she go ?—because 
her soul is full of yearnings for the speech 
of old town-folks, and she loves to worship 
God in the temple of her own people as one 
might say.” 

“ And she gets scorned there—there in 
the house of God.” 

“Yes, but it ’ill not be for long: for her 
spirit is sending its light about there, already; 
the young children come after her, ’tis said, 
and old Hugh Heatherstone opened his 
pew door for her last Sunday, and the 
young thing sat there all day among the 
great people, as much at home as though 
she’d been dressed up in silk attire.” 

Brightly enough did the sun move along 
in the sky over the dark alley. Bright 
plants began to open their leaves to it along 
the window seats, and bright human blos¬ 
soms smiled up to it radiantly. A new air 
had crept over the mean nook. Annie was 
the light of a hundred homes, and wiser 
aims and holier affections got place there 
during Annie’s stay, miraculously. These 
were glad times there, but days and months 
slipped by, and Annie’s mother died, and 
then Annie gave up the old room and was 
gone. 

Next we hear of her in old Hugh Heath- 
erstone’s house; not really a menial, but a 
sort of companion. The childless old peo¬ 
ple had been taken by her winning presence 
on the Sundays, and had sought her out, 
and employed her to read them the news¬ 
papers of evenings, to write letters for them, 
and be useful in a thousand ways. 

And here was a new sphere for Annie. 
There was costly furniture in the house, and 
fine pictures and books, but with all Annie’s 
innate refinement, she was not half as happy 
here as she had been in the poor alley, for 
rich, prosperous people, affable as they may 
be, sometimes carry an atmosphere about 
them that is sadly hard for humble folks to- 
breathe in; just as the air on high moun¬ 
tains is unfit for the respiration of the com¬ 
mon earth people. Poor Annie! the cold, 
constrained words she got, the “kindness 
that was bought,” could never do for her. 
But instead of looking in at the church door 
now, she had a place among the people, and 
hands began to be stretched out to greet 
her, for any one old Hugh Heatherstone 
noticed was surely worth regard. 

Annie smiled joyously at this at first, but 
I know not how it was, when she began to 
mingle in among them, there were the old 
conventional usages rising up like a great 
wall about them. People were very civil, 
but Annie never could steal in among them 
and feel that everywhere was home. And 
so, the old heart-light had nowhere to ex¬ 
pand, and was reflected from the icy sur¬ 
faces around, forever back upon itself.- 
What should chance? Why, it shone up 
over Annie’s face, sending such a light 
through the blue eyes and such a radiance 
over the features, something about Annie 
there was now, that seemed almost etherial. 
Now, she was wonderfully, radiantly beauti¬ 
ful. And when she came up the church 
aisle, the temple itself seemed to catch sanc¬ 
tity from her presence. People no longer 
condescended to recognize her, but approach¬ 
ed her with a kind of strange reverence, 
speaking in low voices and going away with 
better thoughts in their hearts, just as 
though they had held converse with an 
angel. 

As time wore on, the church grew stiller 
and the Sabbath days more consecrated, 
for now the young girl was supported up 
the aisle and sat ail day reclining upon 
cushions. No one looked coldly on her now. 
New and more human thoughts had crept 
abroad. But yet it was not the presence of 
an invalid’s face in their midst, that had 
wrought the change. No: a bright glow 
was on it, and it seemed at all times to be 
invested with a kind of halo. 

So had poor Annie Ivers wrought a mira¬ 
cle, as the story goes. And when one Sab¬ 
bath day Annie was not there, but the plain 
dark coffin was borne in, instead, everybody 
felt the presence of angels in the holy place, 
and the church seemed to have been on that 
day, first, really consecrated. Then all con¬ 
tributed to raise a costly headstone in the 
churchyard, with Annie’s name engraved 
on it, not so much to do honors to the de¬ 
parted, for that, they could not do, as that 
its presence should be there among them, 
a sweet token-word, whispering of life, and 
keeping selfishness and intolerance out of 
their hearts always .—Boston Museum. 

Amidst the most adverse circumstances, 
there are still reasons for cheerfulness. So 
long as there are motives to gratitude, there 
is a cause for cheerfulness. 

Experience gives by far the best mate¬ 
rial for'conversation on most subjects, but 
on some those who know are those who 
think and say the least. 


i THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

’ The following anecdote was narrated at 
a meeting lately held in behalf of education: 
, A certain British school was remarkable 
. for the rough and savage disposition of the 
. boys who composed it. In consequence, it 
, had obtained the unenviable designation of 
“The Bulldog School.” The teacher, un¬ 
der whose supervision this state of things 
existed, and, who seemed quite unable to 
’ remedy it, was accordingly dismissed. His 
' successor, aware of these circumstances, and 
' earnestly desiring the welfare of his charge, 
( began by inquiring what mode or principle 
of action would be most likely to secure it. 
After much thought, he concluded that 
( kindness was the key to the boys’ hearts, 
and observantly waited for some favorably 
, opportunity to test its worth. One of the 
boys became dangerously ill. The teacher 
called upon him. This act was altogether 
! without precedent; report was soon circula¬ 
ted, and a good impression was suddenly 
made. When the school met, the teacher 
informed the boys about their comrade, and 
inquired if two would agree to call every 
day, and ascertain the state of his health. 
The idea was novel. Like new things, it 
was cheerfully received, and the boys regu¬ 
larly acted upon it. Their school-fellow 
had been ordered to have some wine. Ilis 
parents were very poor, and had not the 
means t#r complying with this order. The 
teacher became aware of the fact. He then, 
after telling the circumstance to his schol¬ 
ars, asked if they could not all help in this 
matter. One and another immediately cried 
out— 

“I will give a penny,” “I will give a far¬ 
thing,” and so on, according to their little 
resources. 

A collection was made. The requisite 
sum, minus sixpence, was obtained. The 
master inquired if all had been given they 
could spare. 

“ Yes.” 

It was sad to be so near the attainment of 
their object, and yet, after all, disappointed. 
Silence prevailed. At last one little fellow 
said— 

“Won’t you give the sixpence, teacher ?” 

“ Certainly, I only waited for you to ask 
me,” was the reply. 

All countenances were bright with joy. 
The wants of their sick school-fellow were 
met; his health was in due time restored. 
But the influence of this act of kindness did 
not cease with its occasion. The boys had 
felt the luxury of doing good. The school 
from that time became quite reformed; a 
proof how correctly they judge and act who 
not only train the intellect, but also the hearts 
of the young. No principle is so powerful 
for good in the education of mind, as that 
of intelligent kindness—the love, which, 
while it does not overlook wrong-doing, 
shows that it is not quenched by it—and 
that furnishes a constant and powerful im¬ 
pulse to goodness. 

OUR COMMERCIAL DESTINY- 

The States of North America are to be 
the commercial centre of the globe. This 
destiny seems so inevitable, that one hardly 
requires more than an inspection of the 
map to perceiv e it. Both sides of the globe 
—the two hemispheres—are ours, by our 
position for we are the land of two oceans. 
From our hither shore we hail the European 
and African continents; from our thither 
shore we greet the Oceanica and Asiatic 
Continent. And all between the oceans is 
our own; to be filled with our own people, 
under common institutions, speaking one 
language. 

The interior structure of this continent 
peculiarly fits it to be thus the mart of the 
globe. Its rivers open the interior, from al¬ 
most every part, and give natural outlets; 
its lakes are embosomed oceans, giving to 
the northern frontier a third shore, and an 
inland commerce, scarcely less than the At¬ 
lantic or Pacific shore. 

Such artificial ways are needed, especial¬ 
ly the great thorough fares from ocean to 
ocean—the inland highway, from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific—are within our own 
bounds. We have no Prussia on our bor¬ 
der; no Russia bejmnd her. Our vast in¬ 
terior is not grouped into national estates, 
blocking each other up, and wasting each 
other’s means by monstrous armies of watch 
or attack. We can ask of Commerce what 
she needs, and whether it is northward or 
southward, eastward or westward, her path 
lies among our own people. Shortly, the 
carrying-trade of the globe must be in our 
hands! Upon our shores are the gates 
through which must pour the world’s mer¬ 
chandise. 

Nor will the character of our people per¬ 
mit these resources to slumber. They are 
a thinking, inventive people; full of enter¬ 
prise and restless industry. They vex the 
ore of every mountain; they coax every 
valley; they cut the stone and hew the tim¬ 
ber, and quarry the very ice; they question 
every herb, dive into every soil, watch ev¬ 
ery secret of nature, discover what they can 
and invent what they cannot discover.— 
Rev. IL W. Beecher. 

A happy home is a glorious and instruc¬ 
tive sight; one which it does the heart good 
to see, and which, once beheld, leaves an 
ineffaceable impression on the mind. 


Wit mu) ijitmor, <j 


A CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 

Old Parson B.—who presided over a 
1 little flock in one of the back towns of the 

State of M-, was, without any exception, 

the most eccentric divine we ever knew. 
His eccentricities were carried as far in the 
pulpit as out of it. An instance we will re¬ 
late. 

Among his church members was one 
who invariably made a practice of leaving 
the church ere the parson was two-thirds 
through his sermon. This was practised 
so long, that after a while it became a mat¬ 
ter of course, and no one, save the divine, 
seemed to take notice of it; he at length 
notified Brother P. that such a thing must 
he felt assured, be needless, but P. said 
that at that hour his family needed his ser¬ 
vices at home, and he must do it; neverthe¬ 
less, on leaving church, he always took a 
roundabout course, which, by some myste¬ 
rious means always brought him in close 
proximity with the village tavern, where he 
would enter, “and thereby hangs a tale.” 

Parson B. ascertained from some source 
that P.’s object in leaving the church, was 
to obtain a “dram,” and he determined to 
stop his leaving and disturbing the congre¬ 
gation in future if such a thing was possible. 

The next Sabbath Brother P. left his seat 
at the usual time and started for the door, 
when Parson 13. exclaimed— 

“Brother P.” 

P. on being thus addressed, stopped short 
and gazed towards the pulpit. 

“ Brother P.” continued the parson, “there 
is no need of your leaving church at this 
time; as I passed the tavern this morning, 
I made arrangements with the landlord to 
keep your toddy hot till meeting was out.” 

The surprise and mortification of the 
brother can hardly be imagined. 

RUB-A-DUE, 

We find a funny story told of a military 
Captain, by the editor of a Portland paper. 
He commanded a Sacarappa company, and 
on a certain occasion, while drilling this 
limb of the nation’s bulwark in the art of 
“griin-visaged war,” the soldiers got into an 
inextricable snarl, and it was found neces¬ 
sary to stop the beating of the drum. In¬ 
stead of the usual phrase “ halt,” our com¬ 
mander bawled out somewhat pettishly — 
“Stop that drumming!” 

Notwithstanding this order, the musician 
continued to perform his “pandanniddles,” 
and flammididdles, with as much vigor as 
ever. 

“ Stop that drumming!” shouted our hero 
the second time, but the unconscious drum¬ 
mer, with head erect and foot on the move, 
still went on. 

The indignant captain could bear it no 
longer—marching directly up to the musi¬ 
cian, he drew his “battle blade” with a flour¬ 
ish, and plunging it through the head of the 
instrument, exclaimed, in a voice of thunder 
“ There, blast you, now rub-a-dub.” 

ANECDOTE OF NOAH WE3STER. 

Some years ago the great lexicographer 
passed through this region of country on 
horseback, on a visit to a brother who lived 
in Madison county. When he had reached 
the town where his brother resided, he met 
a boy going to school, and the following 
conversation passed between them: 

“ My son,” said the learned doctor, “ do 
you know where Mr. Webster lives?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,” continued the boy, “you aint a 
brother of his’n is you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, it can’t no how any way be that 
you is the man that made the spelling book 
can it?” 

“Yes.” 

“By golly,” rejoined the boy, as he gazed 
with awe struck wonder upon the venerable 
doctor; “by golly that’s a fish story.” 

The old gentleman often referred to the 
incident as one of the most pleasing reminis¬ 
cences of a long horseback ride. 

THE YANKEE AND THE LAWYER. 

A Native of the United States (says the 
Montreal Herald,) some time ago, having 
employed a lawyer in this city to do some 
business for him, was leaving his office with¬ 
out offering him a fee, when the lawyer 
observed, 

“ My good sir, you should give me a fee; 
you should act towards your lawyer as you 
do towards your horse—you should give 
him a feeding at starting, if you wish him 
to perform his journey.” 

“Well, squire,” answered Jonathan, “I 
always use my lawyer as I. do my hogs; 
when I want them to go to the other end 
of the yard, 1 put the feed there, and they 
gallop to it.” 

The answer was so ready and so drolly 
expressed, that the lawyer galloped (like 
the hog) to his feed, and was well fed by 
his client. 

“ Hard times, and we must make the best 
of what we have ?” as the grocer said when 
he watered the vinegar. 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.’’ 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MUSICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 58 letters. 

My 39, 15, 45, 44, 16, 2, 36, 7 is one of the depart¬ 
ments in musical sounds. 

My 1, 12, 23, 26, 28 is one of the characters which 
represent the length of sounds. 

My 54, 4, 34, 23, 4, 49, 48 is one of the beats. 

My 3, 8, 43, 38, 23, 34, 50, 17 is one of the musical 
terms. 

My 10, 12, 19, 11, 13, 14 is one of the measures. 
My 42, 54, 44, 20, 30 is a character which repre¬ 
sents the pitch of sounds. 

My 0, 41, 57, 31, 23 is one of the subjects in musi¬ 
cal sounds. 

My 25, 34, 23, 21, 27, 10, 33, 9, 10, 5 ;s a musical 
term. 

My 2, 18, 35, 29, 22, 52, 53, 23, 56, 16, 41.2,54, 14 
1 is an artless and simple style in music. 

My 21, 40, 6, 33, 46, 32, 14. 43, 49 is a variety in 
common time. 

My 25, 17, 58 is one of the syllables. 

My 10, 2, .37, 14, 51, 23 is sometimes used at the 
end of a stall'. 

My 23, 47, 55, 9 consists of a principal sound. 

My 7, 24, 16, 18, 14, 25 is the surname of one of 
the cx-I’residents of the Boston Actidemy of 
music. 

My whole is the address of n manufacturing com¬ 
pany in the county of Onondaga. Rachel. 
[D= Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 16, 14, 5, 3, 2, 11, 17 is a title of honor. 

My 2, 18, 9, 13, 14, 10 is used in making cheese. 
My 1, 12, 2, 17 is an intelligent being. 

My 16, 2, 18, 10, 5, 11,1,2, 4, 14, 9 is a retreat for 
runaways. 

My 3, 15, 10 is necessary for all to do. 

My 15, 8, 9, 10 is one half of my uncle. 

My 1, 17, 8, 10, 10, 7, 13 is something never satis¬ 
fied. 

My 16, 3, 5, 10, 17, 14, 6, 15, 9 is what commands 
respect. 

My 1, 7, 8, 10 is a painful disease. 

My 17, 12, 18 is what no one should do. 

My 14, 11, 16, 17, 4 is a large fowl. 

My 16, 2, 14, 18, 5 is a man’s name. 

My 17, 12, 7, 13 is a strong beast. 

My 11, 5, 9 is a lady’s name. 

My 18. 17, 6 is a kind of wood. 

My 1, 17, 8, 14 is used by cabinet makers. 

My 2, 8, 6 is an intoxicating drink. 

My 1C, 11, 6, 4 is what many are in pursuit of. 

My 1, 2, 3, 15, 10, 6, 4, 5 are not uncommon. 

My whole is the name of an inanimate produc¬ 
tion the property of a down east editor. L. 

[O 3 Answer next week. 
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FRANCE. 

Paris, February 12, 1851. 

D. D. T. Moore, —Dear Sir: Before 
writing anything on the agriculture of 
France, 1 intended to give you an outline 
of its Geology; bat not having had time to j 
arrange it in a condensed and systematic 
form, so as to make it intelligible, I shall 
postpone it until another letter. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The soil in the vicinity of Bologne, in 
Artois and Picardy, is generally a light col¬ 
ored rich loam, containing a small propor¬ 
tion of sand and many organic remains, such 
as marine shells, fish and reptiles. The 
general face of the country is uneven, but 
not very hilly. At this place the cultivated 
fields are, some of them, from fifty to two 
hundred feet above the level of the sea,— 
and how the remains of marine animals 
came to be almost universally distributed 
through the soil, even at considerable depths 
from the surface and great distances from 
the sea, is not satisfactorily explained.— 
Several suppositions, some one of which 
must be true, are made to explain such ef¬ 
fects in all similar cases. 

On this soil, good wheat, grass, barley 
and fair root crops are produced. During 
the entire winter thus far, wherever I have 
been in France, the fields are green, and 
various hinds of roots, such as beets, car¬ 
rots, turnips, onions, and parsnips, as well as 
asparagus, celery, cabbage, brussels buds, 
cauliflower, lettuce, aromatic herbs, &c., are 
green and fresh, and some are in process of 
cultivation. Plants of the cabbage family 
are sown or transplanted some seasons, every 
month in the year. 

A leguminous plant called the lentil, is 
much cultivated here for the table, and also 
as food for animals. The seed resembles 
the common pea, excepting that it is flat¬ 
tened like a lens, and in some varieties 
covered with a green skin or envelope.— 
"When cooked, it has the flavor of green 
peas, and is an excellent winter vegetable. 
A small varie ty of cabbage, called “ brussels 
buds/' the heads of which do not exceed 
a small Madeira nut in size, is also much 
tultivated. Artichokes are much cultivated 
for pickles. The various species of clover, 
sainfoin, <fcc., form the principal hay in use. 
Indian corn is but little grown, the season 
not being sufficiently long and warm to 
produce the most perfect Peas and beans 
of many varieties are produced in great 
plenty and perfection. 

In this district there are many splendid 
farms, most of which are poorly cultivated, 
and not otherwise as well managed as wo 
at home might suppose, from the exaggera¬ 
ted accounts usually given of the beauty 
and luxurious productions of France. Tim¬ 
ber being scarce, and nearly all of small 
growth, there is little available material for 
fences,—-the farms consequently haye a 


naked, thriftless and inhospitable appear¬ 
ance. This destitution of fences, doubtless 
changes to a considerable extent, the char¬ 
acter of the agricultural products, and the 
economy of the farm. The few fences 
which exist, are made of posts, wire and 
small slats, with a few willow and thorn 
hedges, and some stone wall. 

In the vicinity of Neufchatel, in Picardy, 
the land is more flat and wet, and conse¬ 
quently requires thorough draining. This 
however, is much neglected,—there being 
few farms which haye the necessary num¬ 
ber of well constructed ditches, or other 
means of drainage. About Abbeville, the 
soil is also wet, but is of better quality, and 
under better cultivation,—yet here, also, 
draining is neglected to a great extent— 
There are here, a few handsome straight 
ditches, and better fences; timber being 
more plenty, the whole aspect of the coun¬ 
try is much changed. Less fruit and grain, 
aucl .more root crops are grown. 

About Amiens, the surface of the coun¬ 
try becomes more undulating, and chalk 
hills are large and numerous: the soil con¬ 
tains a large per centage of chalk and lime 
marl, which renders it rather poor and not 
well adapted to general cultivation. Be¬ 
tween Amiens and Paris, the soil grows bet¬ 
ter by loosing a large part of its chalk, which 
is replaced by silicious sand and clay. The 
farms are better, though by no means well 
cultivated, and some of the residences are 
both beautiful and comfortable, as well as 
picturesque. 

BUILDINGS, CLIMATE, ETC. 

The rural architecture of France resem¬ 
bles that of England, though inferior in 
neatness and durability. Perhaps more 
taste and fancy are displayed in the archi¬ 
tecture here, but more skill in combining 
utility, neatness and durability there. Most 
of the better buildings are stone or brick, 
with slate or tiled roofs; the castellated, 
gothic, half gothic and cottage styles, are all 
used. Out houses, gardens, parterres and 
ornamental moats, hedges and trees, are 
numerous about fine residences. The dwell¬ 
ings of the poorer classes of peasantry, are 
constructed of wood, stone or sticks and 
mortar, and roofed with boards, tiles and 
straw. They are built on, or near the 
ground, often very low and small, and badly 
lighted and ventilated. 

The climate being moist, and in summer 
cool; though sufficiently warm most of the 
year to dispense with fires, and fuel more- 
oyer being scarce, the inmates live much 
of the time in a damp and often cold atmos¬ 
phere. This, together with the use of linen, 
almost exclusively, for bedding and under 
clothing, produces colds, catarrhs, rheu¬ 
matism, scrofula and other diseases;—these 
become hereditary, and thus the inhabitants 
of this mild climate become degenerate and 
enfeebled to a considerable extent by virtue 
of their climate alone. 

A large part of the field work is done by 
women, as in Germany and the Netherlands 
—while the men are either idle or engaged 
in doing their teaming or marketing. On 
the fields may often be seen wooden toothed 
harrows or wheel plows, such as have been 
laid aside or recently patented in America. 
These are drawn by horses, oxen, mules and 
asses,—sometimes one or two,—sometimes 
all together in one team. The horses are 
mostly of smallish size, and of the varieties 
resembling the English cart horse, and what 
is commonly called the French horse. 

And while on this subject, I may men¬ 
tion the circumstance, that both men and wo¬ 
men, often take the place of horses in the 
labor of teaming. They may be seen al¬ 
most daily, both in country and city, har¬ 
nessed to carts and wagons as heavy as 


most of those used by our farmers, and 
drawing heavy Inafls of wood, wine, coal, 
vegetables and merchandize. The harness 
is made of strong leather, and attached to 
the body, and to the vehicle by traces, in a 
manner similar to that of horses. The 
peasantry daily bring their products to mar¬ 
ket in this manner—though perhaps more 
generally with teams of asses or mules;— 
often-times the proprietor of the load tugs as 
the cart with his donkey, who has too much 
patience or civility to complain, as he knows 
his worthy master aspires to.no state supe¬ 
rior to his own,—that is, merely to exist .— 
Thus they toil on to the end of their journey 
and the end of life;, enjoying all the bless¬ 
ings of animal comforts consistent with their 
physical organizations, and all the equality 
guarantied them by the ** Republic Fran- 
cais.” Thrashing is done mostly perhaps 
by the flail, but to some extent also by the 
machine. 

f IND-M 11, X. 3. 

A large part of the grain, on the sea coast 
particularly, is ground by wind-mills: they 
grind a very good quality of flour, but not 
as fine as our “ superfine” brands. Large 
quantities are exported in sacks of about one 
hundred pounds each, to Great Britain and 
other countries. From the unucertainty of 
the motive power and the small size of 
which these mills must necessarily be buil t, 
flouring in most of these districts is a 
branch of farming, and not an extensive and 
distinct commercial and manufac turing busi¬ 
ness, as in the American 'Mates, Many 
large farmers own a mill and do their own 
flouring, together with more or less custom 
work. These mills are usually about fifteen 
feet square, of light timber, and set upon a 
frame-work, which turns on a pivot, so as 
to adapt the sails or fans to«the direction of 
the wind. The fans are made of sail cloth, 
and attached to four arms, each about 15 
feet in length. The* fans are from six to 
eight feet in width and set slightly inclining 
from the plane of the arms, which last are 
attached to a horizontal shaft: this shaft is 
geared to a vertical one which turns the 
stones, which are of small size and revolve 
usually with less rapidity than those pro¬ 
pelled by steam or water. 

On many accounts, this kind of mill has 
advantages. They occupy but little space 
and require small investment in building 
and keeping in repair. The machinery is 
simple, and the motive power costs nothing. 
They may be built almost any where, and 
one man is competent to do all the labor ot 
running one,—and this may be done at a 
season of the year when there is the least 
to do on the farm. At this season there is 
fortunately, more wind, 'which is in favor 
also of the enterprize. Wind-mills are com¬ 
mon through the country and in the vicinity 
of Paris. 

FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 

Fruit of all kinds, excepting grapes, in 
the north of France, is of inferior quality 
and medium size. The appearance of the 
fruit trees alone, is sufficient evidence that 
the climate is not the most congenial for 
their perfect growth. They are nearly all 
of smallish size, scraggy, and covered with 
moss and other parasites: this is consequent 
upon the climate being moist and the 
weather in summer cool. The fruit is also 
fibrous and astringent, and wants the sweet 
juicy quality, which can only be developed 
by a long season of warm or hot weather. 
Apples, pears, plums, cherries, and goose¬ 
berries, are abundant: and even at this 
season of the year the market is well sup¬ 
plied with pears, apples and grapes. 

I have seen a few apples and pears here 
from the south of France, which were of 
enormous size and great beauty,—some of 


them measuring six inches in diameter: but 
as they cost several francs each, I concluded 
they were not common. I have lately had 
an opportunity of examining oyer 20 boat¬ 
loads of apples brought to the market, from 
the country up and down the Seine; they 
were mostly of the greening, gilliflower, 
spitzenburg and swaar varieties; and of 
small size and inferior quality. 

PARIS MARKET. 

This presents a widely different aspect 
from our own, particularly at this season of 
the year. Distinct markets are established 
for the sale of horses, cattle, calves, sheep, 
fish and vegetables, butchers meat, poultry, 
salt, grain, butter and cheese, fruits, flowers, 
eggs, milk, medicinal herbs, &e. Through 
the entire winter, the markets have been 
well supplied with various kinds of roots, 
salads, squashes, aromatic herbs, <fec., in 
profusion and perfect freshness. 

I give below the respective prices of va¬ 
rious articles as nearly as I can gather them 
from the journals, and by inquiry at the 
markets; they of course fluctuate at times, 
and differ somewhat in different parts of 
Paris. 

Wheat per Uushol $1; Hoar per hundred $2,- 
50; beef do. $10; mutton do. $7; veal do. $8; 
lard do. $12; tallow do. $10; pork do. $9; butter 
per pound 20c; cheese do. 20c; eggs per doz. 20c; 
potatoes per bushel 12c; apples do. 20c; onions do. 
63c; beans do. $2; peas do. $2; lentils do. $2; 
beets and carrots do. 50c; cabbage per hundred 
heads $3; turkeys, each $2; geese do. 75c; chick¬ 
ens do. 50c. 

In my next letter I shall give some ac¬ 
count of t.ho Veterinary College and Horse 
Hospital, at Alfort, and also of the linen 
blcacheries and porcelain factories of Sevres. 

ABOUT STRAW - CUTTERS. 

Eos. Rural New-Yorker: — Though 
young in the science of farming economy, 

I am old enough to believe that I want a 
good cutting box or straw-cutter, and that 
such an article is needed wherever there 
is stock to feed. 

“Well,” perhaps you may say, “go and 
buy one, and not bother us with the mattei.” 
Now, buying one is what I wished to talk 
about. I have made enquiries for some 
years past of the venders of the article, 
and find that they hold them at from $12, 
to $18. After what experience I have had 
in mechanical business, I am unable to 
bring myself to believe that the article 
should cost the above prices. Though I 
have never made a balance wheel or a cut¬ 
ting box, I think they could be afforded for 
less, and that the increased sale would pay 
better profits to manufacturers than present 
prices. If mistaken in their cost, I can only 
say that I must wait until I can afford to 
pay the prices asked. 

Those cutters that accomplish the best 
work with the simplest machinery, are to 
be preferred—and if they could be afford¬ 
ed at lower rates, many would be found 
where at present there is no probabiiity of 
their making their appearance. 

Yours, Ac., c- b. v. 

Lcxli, N. Y., March, 1851. 

Tomatoes a Cure for Scours in Pigs. 
—If your pigs are taken with the scours, 
feed them tomatoes, and it will cure them; 
at least, w T e have cured them in this man¬ 
ner. Some will not eat them alone, but if 
thrown in along with other food they will 
devour them greedily. 

"Worms in Swine. —A neighbor of ours 
has cured the disease in swine called kidney 
worm, repeatedly, by giving them corn 
soaked in ley. Breeders should give their 
hogs plenty of salt and brimstone and their 
swine will rarely be troubled with diseases. 

Leonade. 


PLOWS-THEIR FORM, & c. 

Plows at the present day, are 80 much 
improved over those in use a few years 
since, that there is hardly an absolute bad 
one now produced; but yet from its being 
the all important, and primary article of 
husbandry, it behooves every tiller of the 
soil to use all his sagacity, in procuring the 
best constructed, and those of the least re¬ 
sistance, that the country produces. 

Let the farmer think how he feels under 
the operation of a bad razor, a dull or 
hard cutting scythes, and consider that 
his horses do not possess the ability to ex¬ 
press thought, and articulate ideas, and he 
will see the necessity, and find it Li s duty 
and interest to think and choose for them. 

There is a great difference in the draft 
—the resistance of two plows doing the 
same quality of work. A good and easy 
running plow, should not have a tendency 
to run on its nose, nor require riding to 
keep it in the ground. 

A perfect plow, if there was no obstruc¬ 
tion, and the soil was perfectly homogene¬ 
ous, should require no holding; it should 
be so constructed that the resistance on the 
land side, should exactly balance the pre-s¬ 
ure on the mould board. But as ail. soils 
vary in their constituents, and contain more 
or less stone or other obstructions, this can¬ 
not be expected; yet that plow that comes 
the nearest to that requirement, an c. holds 
the easiest, is the best article, and will do 
the best work 

A plow should be long on the land-side, 
and if intended for sward plowing, long on 
the mould board, and of that curvilinear 
form, that equal advance of all its parts, sho’d 
produce equal elevation of the furrow slice. 

In plowing green sward, if it & desirable 
to lay the furrows flat, the plow should be 
set to take a slice wider than the heel of 
the share can cut, leaving a part to act as 
a hinge to turn upon; and when desired to 
lap the furrow, cut narrower and deeper so 
that the tail of mould board shall shove it 
a little out of place. 

The lapping process is altogether prefer¬ 
able, for the ordinary summer fallowing, 
and in all cases, except when the seed, fol¬ 
lows a single plowing; in which case the 
furrow cannot be too flat, and the grass 
edges too perfectly hid. 

No good sward plow is fit for cross plow¬ 
ing. It is another operation and requires 
a different plow—a shorter mould board, 
more sudden twist; as breaking and tho¬ 
roughly mixing and comminuting, is more 
important than simply turning over and over. 

A plow should never be used, (except 
among corn bills,) without a guide roller. 
It is one horse easier to the team, and 
makes far superior work, especially in green 
sward. Those plows with long and slim 
shares, or points, which have a spare blade 
cast on them, answer all the purposes of the 
most expensive coulters, and in some soils do 
better work, and are a far cheaper article. 

There, Mr. Editor, are my views on the 
subject of plows and plowing. If any of 
your readers wish to controvert any of the 
points laid down, the field is open to them 
on my part L. Manly. 

Orleans Co., N. Y., 1851. 

Chip Manure. —This is often thought of 
little value, and as often wrongly applied. 
The Mass. Ploughman remarks that “ Chip 
manure is not suitable for potatoes or for 
trees. It is very commonly full of worms, 
and when potatoes are manured with it they 
are rough and scabby. Trees should never 
have manure that is wormy. Chip manure 
is good for grass lands, as it keeps the soil 
pose and as there is not much loss from 
I evaporation.” 
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Off BAI8ING AND FATTENING SWINE. 

Mr. Moore:— Having been an attentive 
reader of your influential paper, and feeling 
that all who can contribute to the advance¬ 
ment. of agricultural knowledge should do 
so, even if they can add but little to the 
stock of useful information, I send you the 
following. As among the various practical 
subjects treated upon in your paper I have 
seen but little lately upon the management 
of hogs, I have thought you might deem it 
profitable to give something of my experi¬ 
ence in this department of farm manage¬ 
ment 

At the present season of the year, breed¬ 
ing sows should have particular attention. 
They should be separated from other hogs 
—have a warm, dry place for sleeping, and 
have an opportunity to get at the ground—• 
that they may have proper exercise and ob¬ 
tain that earthy matter, which seems ne¬ 
cessary to the health and development of 
themselves and their young. Particular 
care should be taken also, that their food is 
neither too poor nor too nutritious. The pigs 
should not be separated from the sows un¬ 
til they are almost imperceptibly weaned, by 
learning them at four or six weeks old, to 
eat corn and the house-slops mixed with 
some light ground feed, in an adjoining apart¬ 
ment which allows them access to the sow. 
This is the best method of weaning 
without stunting or injuring their future 
growth. 

A friend of mine residing in Lockport, 
informed me that he had forty pigs last 
spring, and that when they were weaned he 
purchased a quantity of ship stuff. With 
this mixed with water he filled a large 
hogshead and fed it to his pigs. At first 
they appeared to do well, but before the 
whole was used they commenced dying, 
and he said he lost the most of them; which 
he was unable to account for. I told him 
t was caused by his manner of preparing 
their food. Chemistry informs us that there 
are three fermentations —the saccharine or 
sugar fermentation, which is that which 
takes place when bread is in a proper state 
to bake, and in which state feed should be 
given to animals, before it passes into the 
vinous fermentation, which destroys the ac¬ 
tion of the stomach, and engenders disease. 
The third is the acetous fermentation, in 
which the food loses all its nutritious quali¬ 
ties, and becomes putrid and fit only for ma¬ 
nure. 

But a small quantity of such food should be 
prepared at a time, that it may be fed when 
it arrives at the saccharine fermentation, 
which will take place in six or eight hours. 
This will ensure thrift and health in the 
animals, such as no other treatment will as 
successfully promote. 

Again, many feed young pigs with heavy 
food, such as Indian meal, which is very in¬ 
judicious, for it fattens the flesh too fast for 
the growth of the bones, and therefore di¬ 
minishes their size. Lighter food produces 
a more healthy and uniform growth, such 
as will best reward the owner. 

One more thought on fattening hogs, and 
3 will conclude. Some people at the com¬ 
mencement of fattening, confine their hogs 
and feed them as highly as they intend to 
at any time—which is attended with a very 
great loss. My uniform practice has been 
to shut up my hogs in a yard adjacent to 
the pen where they can go out and in, and 
get to the ground when they please. I 
then commence boiling or cooking my feed 
—apples, pumpkins, carrots, and potatoes, 
as I may happen to have. These I mix 
and jam up with somo mill-feed, or other 
feed that is not too heavy, taking care to 
measure it, that I may increase it each time 
Thus through the whole process of fatten¬ 
ing I am gradually enriching the feed, until 
a few of the last weeks when I give them 
com meal or Indian pudding. This method 
will make good, solid fat pork. I have had 
them so fat that they could not get to the 
trough, and I had to feed them where they 
lay. I never confined them to the pen as 
long as they seemed to wish to leave it. 

Yours, truly, e. h. 

Xnowleaville, March 3,1851. 

Writers for the Rural New Yorker, 
are requested to make their communica¬ 
tions brief and explicit. Goetbe says: “ The 
design of language is to give expression to 
thought; that style of writing, therefore, 
must necessarily be the best which most 
rapidly, clearly, and perfectly conveys to 
the reader’s mind what the writer intended 
he should understand.” 


THE CULTURE AND PRESERVATION OF 
THE 3WEET POTATO. 

Mr. Moore :—For reasons not necessary 
to mention, I have neglected to redeem my 
pledge “ to give you a taste of sweet pota¬ 
toes raised and preserved in Macedon, N. 
Y.” until now. I trust they will fully meet 
your expectations, though the sample here¬ 
with transmitted was unpacked some two 
weeks ago, and are probably not as good as 
when first taken from the sand on account 
of exposure to the atmosphere. 

These potatoes were grown from plants 
raised in a hot bed, from potatoes planted 
whole, each giving from five to twenty 
shoots according to their size. The starting 
should be so timed as to bring them ready 
for transplanting when the ground has be¬ 
come thoroughly warmed, say from the 1st 
to the 10th of June. Planting in the hot¬ 
bed by the 1st of April would bring them, 
I think, to the right stage for transplanting 
by the 1st of June. The shoots sometimes 
come out of the potato singly, but often in 
clusters of six or more, and when old enough 
to remove have fibrous roots in abundance. 
They may now be detached from the potato, 
and from each other when in clusters, and set 
in open ground as tomato or cabbage plants 
are, and no more care is necessary to their 
taking root, than with these. 

As the vines, jf allowed to have their 
way, sometimes run fifteen or twenty feet, 
striking root, and forming numerous small, 
potatoes, much to the detriment of the tu¬ 
bers in the bill, I would recommend fre¬ 
quent moving of the vines to prevent their 
taking root. Some I shortened up by 
cutting, some I coiled about the top of the 
hill, and some were allowed to run; from my 
observation, I deem it unimportant whore 
the vines lie if care is taken to keep them 
from rooting between the rows, or hills. 

The soil I grow them in, is a fine sandy 
loam with a southern inclination—dry and 
warm. For rows one way, or drills I would 
set single plants about 18 inches apart. If 
in hills, 4 feet each way, and 3 or 4 plants 
in a hill. They require clean culture, the 
hills made large, well elevated and flat, or 
a trifle dishing at the top. They should 
| be dug before any severe frosts. The 
vines continue green until they are killed 
by frost, but by the above process I have 
raised them ripe enough to be good, and to 
keep sound till spring,—witness the sample. 

The mode of preserving them, is the 
grand secret after all, yet it is so simple I 
could hardly credit it, having understood 
that some gentleman in Michigan had ob¬ 
tained a patent for a mode of preserving 
sweet potatoes. If the following should be 
an infringement of said patent your readers 
who adopt it would do well to keep the 
packages out of sight. 

Take a box, keg, or anything that will 
hold dry sand—if a largo quantity is to be 
put up, I place it where it is to remain until 
spring, or until the potatoes are taken up. 
The sand must be perfectly dry. Cover 
the bottom with sand, and lay a course of 
potatoes carefully so as not to touch each 
other, then cover with sand to such depth 
as will keep the first and second courses 
from touching, and “so on to the end of 
the chapter,” finishing off with a good coat 
of sand and a cover. 

A package containing 4 or 5 bushels of 
potatoes and about the same quantity of dry 
sand becomes “a fixed fact;” hence the ne¬ 
cessity of locating before the potatoes are 
packed. They must be kept in a dry room 
where no frost can penetrate the package. 

I kept them in two old fire-places behiad 
the fire-boards, (I. think they were too 
warm as they have already sprouted,) the 
chimney stands in the middle of the house, 
fire-place each side, and not 4 feet from 
each fire-board we kept a fire in the stoves 
day and night nearly all of the cold weather. 
I am thus particular to give you some idea 
of the temperature of the place where they 
were kept. I. W. Briggs. 

West Macedon, N. Y., March 8,1851. 

Remarks. —The sample of sweet potatoes ac_ 
companying the above article were very fine in 
appearance, and in remarkable good preservation. 
We never saw specimens more beautiful to the 
eye. Op applying the test of th q palate, however, 
they did not prove superior, though good. They 
were rather moist and waxy, which may have, 
been in consequence of their being kept on exhi¬ 
bition for several days in our office, in a warm 
temperature. 

That sweet potatoes can be well grown, and also 
preserved in this climate, we must admit—and 
thank Mr. Briggs for this tangible evidence, as 
well as for the above statement.—[Ens. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Cholic in Horses. —Cholic is produced 
in. several ways, which, I presume are known 
to the reader, therefore I will at once come 
to the remedy. 

There are various cures recommended, 
but the following I think is one of the best: 

In the first place, clysters should be ad¬ 
ministered without delay, and repeated ev¬ 
ery half hour until the disorder be removed 
or relieved. Previous to introducing the 
clyster-pipe, the hardened dung in the rec¬ 
tum should be removed. 

Mr. White recommends to give as soon 
as the disorder is observed the following 
draught: Balsam of Capioc, I ounce; Oil 
of Juniper, 2 drachms; simple mint water, 
I ounce. To be mixed in one dose. Or 
the following:—“Venice turpentine, 1 oz., 
mixed,.with the yolk of an egg; adding 
gradually, peppermint water, one pint; also 
spirits of nitrous ether, half an ounce for 
one dose.” 

A clyster should also be injected consist¬ 
ing of six quarts of water gruel, or warm 
water, and 8 ounces of common salt. 

To prevent inflammation and remove the 
spasmodic contraction of the intestines, if 
the disease continue any length of time, it 
will be proper to bleed to three quarts or 
more. The draught and clyster should al¬ 
so be repeated and the belly rubbed with a 
mustard embrocation. If the disease still 
resist all this—but such is seldom the case— 
a pint of castor oil, with an ounce and a half 
of the tincture of opium may be given. 

For Sots in Horses. —Apply spirits of 
turpentine to the hollow of the breast, warm 
it with a hot shovel, and you. will find it to 
be an effectual remedy. 

Scours in Calves. —To prevent scours 
in calves, I would recommend boiled bkirn- 
med milk. Give it warm. Try it, we have 
always found it preferable to any remedy 
we have ever tried as yet 

Leonade. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa., 1851. 

A 3IMPLE STUMP MACHINE 

Mr. Editor: —Having seen in several 
i agricultural papers some inquiries about a 
j stump machine, I will give you (copied from 
a pamphlet in my possession,) a brief de¬ 
scription of one that 1 have seen used with 
the best of success. 

Procure a dry red elm lever, about 20 feet 
long, and six or eight inches in diameter; a 
good stout log chain and two yoke of oxen, 
and that is ail the machinery required.— 
The mode of operation is this:—Wrap the 
log chain around the stump, a little above 
the ground, and make what is called a log 
hitch; then lay the lever horizontally on the 
ground, the larger end next to the chain 
and against the stump. Now make the 
other end of the chain fast to this end of 
the lever, drawing the lever tight to the 
stump, and hitch the cattle to the small end; 
then drive them around the stump in a cir¬ 
cle of which the lever is the radius. One 
revolution of the oxen around the stump 
will generally twist out the largest. But 
should the power applied not be sufficient, 
the side roots of the stump may be uncov¬ 
ered, and cut partly off; and this done, it 
will easily be removed. 

This is all of the stump machine. My 
respects to the Rural and all agricultural 
papers. May the importance of agriculture 
be more deeply impressed on every mind. 

A Student of Scientific Agriculture. 

Rochester, February, 1851. 

MOVING BEES. 

Friend Moore: —Will you or some of 
your subscribers, give information through 
the columns of the Rural, respecting the 
propriety of moving Bees from their old 
habitations to a new one, at a distance of 
six, eight or ten rods ? And, at what season 
of the year would their removal insure the 
greatest success ? 

An early reply to this request will oblige 
at least one of your subscribers. 

Yours truly, Jacob Paul. 

Van Buren, N. Y., Feb. 7,1851. 

Remarks. —If this inquiry relates only to 
removing the hives from one place to anoth. 
er, we would say in reply that there is no 
difficulty in doing so at any time when the 
bees are all within the hive. For the pro¬ 
cess of removing them from one hive to 
another, we refer those interested to “ Mi¬ 
ner's Bee-Keeper’s Manual” —Eds. 


FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Prof. Johnston, in the course of lectures 
delivered by him before the New York State 
Agricultural Society, states the following 
things, worth remembering: 

1 . In this climate the temperature rises 
to 100° Farenheit five feet below the surface, 
and to 140° half an inch below it—facts, 
which he says, he learned himself with sur¬ 
prise. He uses them to illustrate the econo¬ 
my of nature in promoting vegetation. 

2 . The sun-beam is composed of three 
distinct and separate rays, one of heat, one 
of light, and one called the chemical ray. 
These three agencies exist in different pro¬ 
portions in the sun-beam in the spring, 
summer, and autumn. The blue or chem¬ 
ical ray is greater in the spring; the light 
greater in the summer. The chemical ray 
is less in autumn and the heating ray 
predominates. The proportions of these 
rays vary in different seasons of the year in 
order that the growing plant may arrive at 
maturity. It has also been ascertained that 
the proportions of these agents vary in dif¬ 
ferent climates. 

3. It has been ascertained that the flower 
of a plant absorbs more heat than the other 
parts, and the dark more than the light; 
and hence it is inferred that the color of a 
flower is what determines the quantity of 
heat it requires, and the amount which na¬ 
ture supplies. 

4. Drainage is as necessary in dry and 
sandy, as in wet soils. “ If soil is merely 
burnt up by drought, and you suppose the 
roots to descend only to the depth of about 
three inches, it is obvious that the heat of 
the summer dries up the land to the roots. 
But if by drainage you open up the soil 
three feet deep, so that the rain, instead of 
flowing off the surface, descends through 
the soil thus made pervious to it, the roots 
will grow deeper, and while the upper sur¬ 
face is dry, the drought does not reach the 
roots, which are thus enabled to live longer 
than they otherwise would.” 

5. Tobacco is a crop which contains much 
mineral matter. Suppose an acre to yield 
800 lbs., these 800 lbs., will contain about 
1 G0 lbs. of mineral matter, which is carried 
off by the crop, and in this way the land 
will soon be exhausted. In four years. 600 
lbs. of mineral matter would be carried off 
from an acre of tobacco land. It is the duty 
of the farmer to supply the mineral matter, 
thu3 specially exhausted, if he wishes to 
sustain the soil. 

6 . There are certain parts of every por¬ 
tion of every animal removed every day, 
and a quantity of new material put in its 
place. Hence the animal should have a 
constant supply, in order that this daily 
waste may be made up. An animal requires, 
to sustain its body in good condition, or to 
supply what is called the sustaining food, 
about one-sixtieth part of it own weight daily. 
If you wish to increase its size, or enable it 
to work, you must give more. If you feed 
for milk, twice the quantity. 

7. It will be found that the soil and the 
plant contain nearly the same substances, 
the only one not in the plant being Alumi¬ 
na. The mechanical function of alumina 
in the soil is to anchor the plant. Its ten¬ 
acity is its available property. Some plants 
grow in mere sand, but the great majority 
of them require a certain degree of tenacity 
in the soil, which is obtained by mixing sili¬ 
ca. This alumina does not enter into the 
plant, but only gives to the soil the tenacity 
necessary to retain the plant. 

PULVERIZING THE SOIL. 

It is believed, and, indeed, tlie fact has 
already been abundantly demonstrated, that 
the finer the soil is, the more fertile will it 
be. Tull supposed that minute disintegra¬ 
tion or comminution was all that was essen¬ 
tially necessary to render any land produc¬ 
tive and fruitful, and that no matter what 
might be its original character, the plow, 
freely used, would render the application of 
stimulating manures, or pabulum of any 
kind, unnecessary. This, however, even 
his own experiments, instituted for the ex¬ 
press purpose of establishing the verity of 
his idolized theory, prove untrue. Still, in 
all cases, minute pulverization is a vast bene¬ 
fit to any soil, and the more perfect this 
comminution or division of the constituent 
particles is, the more confidently can we rely 
upon the success of the future crop, what¬ 
ever it may be. 

By frequent plowings, even the most te¬ 
nacious and adhesive lands will be amelior¬ 
ated ; they will be exposed more thorough¬ 
ly and effectually to the fertilizing effects of 
dews, rains, atmospheric influences, and the 
enriching action of solar heat. The roots 
of plants find also in soils thus prepared a 
much more favorable medium; they are 
not arrested in their progress, expand freely 
in quest of food, and are not contorted and 
thrown aside by opposing obstacles which 
are insuperable to their slender forms. Ma¬ 
nure also acts much more energetically on 
line soil, than on that which is coarse and 
in compact masses; docs not so soon yield 
its humidity in seasons of drought, and is 
far more absorbent in time of rain.— Olive 
Branch. 


Evergreen as well as other forest trees 
should bo planted around every dwelling. 


PLANT THE BEST. 

It should be an invariable rule with every 
cultivator to plant and sow the best varie¬ 
ties of vegetables. It costs no more to culti¬ 
vate, a valuable kind than a poor one. In 
nearly all the crops that we cultivate, there 
are various kinds, possessing different proper¬ 
ties, and it is important that the farmer get 
the best kind that is adapted to his soil and 
situation. 

In the beginning, a high price may be 
demanded for a valuable kind of grain, or 
other vegetable; bul a small quantity may 
be purchased to begin with, and soon it will 
be so extended, that the extra cost will hard¬ 
ly be perceptible. Allowing that one dollar 
extra be paid for a half peck of very superior 
grain. In two years it would probably pro¬ 
duce 100 bushels; and thus the extra cost 
would be only one cent on a bushel, and, 
perhaps, far better than this, there might 
in consequence of the excellent variety, be 
ten per cent, added to the crop, which would 
pay ten or twenty times the extra cost, be¬ 
sides the superior value of the 100 bushels. 

A great deal is said of the potato rot; 
and if nothing was said on the subject, every 
farmer would know the great destruction of 
crops and the heavy loss by this malady 
from his own experience and observation. 
Now every cultivator of this once valuable 
root should see what he can do by way of 
an improvement. He should procure sev¬ 
eral varieties of what appear to be the best 
and the most hardy against the disease. 
In this way, he may save about all his crop 
in common seasons of the rot; and when it 
is very severe, as was the case last year, he 
might save enough for his own use, and a 
surplus to sell at a high price. A mere 
trifle expended in this way will supply a far¬ 
mer in a short time with all the seed he 
needs for his whole farm. 

We have many varieties of Indian corn. 
Some early, others late; some with large 
ears and large stalks, others with compact 
ears, Small cobs, and fine fodder. Some 
varieties contain a large amount of oil, and 
are good for fattening; others abound in 
starch, and are superior for some dishes of 
food. Every farmer should procure the 
best kinds, such as are well adapted to his 
climate and soil, and to the purposes for 
which he intends them. 

In beets, carrots, onions, and parsneps; 
in squashes, pumpkins, in cucumbers and 
melons; finally, in almost every species in 
the extensive catalogue of vegetables there 
are varieties possessing different qualities. 
They differ in quality, production, earlincss, 
Ac.; and it is of great importance to select 
the best, regarding the adaptation of the 
kind to the purposes of the particular objects 
of the cultivator. 

The present is a suitable time for farmers 
to examine into this subject, and furnish 
themselves with the best seeds in due season, 
for soon will come the time for action, and 
there will not be so convenient an opportuni¬ 
ty to attend to this business.— New Fngalnd 
Farmer. 

NIGHT SOIL-ITS VALUE. 

The best of all manures is the one which 
in our country is almost universally wasted. 
In Belgium, where agriculture is carried to 
great productiveness, they /‘order things 
differently.” There, the estimate is, by nice 
calculation, that it is worth $10 for every 
individual, man, woman and child. We 
traverse sea and land, send to Africa and 
South America to bring elements of fertili¬ 
ty which at home we throw away on every 
farm in the country. What an immense 
amount is wasted in our cities! It must 
be the most valuable, containing the ele¬ 
ments of all kinds of food consumed by 
man, and in returning these to the soil, we 
return the identical constituents which for¬ 
mer crops and animals have taken from the 
land. Night soil contains the phosphate of 
lime, which is indispensable to tlie growth 
of animals’ bones and to the nutriment of 
plants, and which is not supplied from the 
atmosphere, like carbonic acid and ammo¬ 
nia. All fluid and solid excretions should 
be preserved by mixing them with burnt 
clay, saw-dust, ashes, peat or wood char¬ 
coal, Ac. 

We have a great deal to learn, and also, 
much more to practice, that we have learn¬ 
ed. — The Plow, the Loom , and the Anvil. 

The Cheese Room. —Cheese is animal 
matter and it is difficult to attain a suf¬ 
ficiency of fresh air for its curing and at the 
same rime secure other objects. A cheese 
room should be cool, dark and well ventil¬ 
ated. It should be cool for the gradual 
ripening of the cheese; well ventilated to 
secure a good flavor to the cheese, and dark 
to keep out the flies. 4 Cheese, butter, or 
cream, will contract whatever bad tast there 
may be in the atmosphere about it: and 
in the ripening of quantities of cheese a vast 
deal of effluvia will be given off which will 
soon taint the air.— Prairie Faremr. 

Readers never tire of recipes for some¬ 
thing good to eat. Here is one for corn 
bread worth trying. Mix three pints of 
Indian Meal in a quart of sour milk; add 
three eggs, a tea-spoonfu! of salceratus and 
some salt; beat all to a smooth batter and 
pour it in pans half an inch deep, and bake 
quick. 













































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


TWO KINDS OF APPLES FROM ONE GRAFT. 


. ' ■ ■ __ Eds. New-Yorker: —As your paper is 

SYRACUSE NURSERY —VERBENAS. °P en ^ or tb e investigation of Nature’s freaks, 

I send you for publication the following 
Mr. Moore : — As you are aware that I curious occurrence, 
am no longer at the Mt. Hope Nurseries, but While uatherin.cr annles last, a.itmn n 1 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
For the week ending March A, .1851, 


have located m Syracuse, perhaps a few lines C ame to a tree of which one limb was graft- 
horticultural^ would be acceptable. In the e d to Russet apples, and bore about a peck 
hrst place I was much surprised to find a 0 n the lower portion. The apples on the 
Nursery, closely . planted, with superior upper part of the same limb were of an- 
trees, r c., covering about 100 acres of other kind, apparently the natural fruit of 


SELF-ACTING PRESS, 

The annexed cut represents an improve¬ 
ment of the self-acting press, the invention 
of Messrs. McKenney A Tyler, of Clarks- 
field, Huron Co., Ohio. It has been fully 
tested and appears remarkably adapted to 


THE NEAREST STAR. 


W f f’7« .7'“ ! aS * 1 To W„ W ^ of County wST 

came to a tree of which one limb was graft- of Surrey, Engl™,I, for improvement in paper 1“«> a gradual pressure, 
ed to Russet apples, and bore about a peck moulds. Ante-datecl Feb. 12, 1849, a 

on the lower portion. The apples on the To Junius Judson, Jr., of New York, N. Y.,for D Jj 


ground, and 20 acres more in preparation. 
A finer propagating house I never saw, be- 


the trree. They were small green apples, 


To Junius Judson, Jr., of New York, N. Y.,for 
improvement in paper governor. 

To John W, Nystrom, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in calculating machines. 

To Barnard O’Neill, of Reading, Pa., for im- 


^ H i - — - -wv-v/ vwv oiuv,. JL VUu Lilt: iuuu 

I) 1D g span-roofed and got up upon the best 0 fF with the apples on it, and kept it until 

11 > modcrn P^ an » and stocked with the most those at the extremity of the limb rotted 

I) choice and rare plant — manv. indeed -rml fell eff a ^ 


a little red on one side. I cut the limb proved mothod of bracing the water spaces of boil 


To II. II. Snow, of New Haven, Conn., for 


choice and rare plant -many, indeed, -and fell off, being a fall apple. A great ,m P rov « ment ^ P^^i^d'-oppers. 

that I have never before seen Thev iw ® ■ 0 H cnr y Waterman, of New York, N. Y., 

ever oetore seen 1 hey are many persons saw them and no one who variable cut-off, regulated by the governor. 

also .ibout erecting a span-roofed green did so, hesitated to call them different To E. P. Gaines, of Nacogdoches, Texas, for 

house 100 feet long by 22 wide. Their varieties. improvement in dressing millstones, 


stock of roses, petunias, phloxes, verbenas, 


How can this curious phenomena be «- To Jones, of Clyde, N. Y„ for 
plained . Can the original stock influence ment in carriages. Originally patented Jan, 14, 
grafts in the manner here supposed ? Can 1851 - 


1 r i: o n uaaa.j vumvuo a L/C CA“ 

dahlias <fcc., is very excellent This estab- i • jo n t . . . 

iii plamed: Can the original stock influence 

lishment belongs to the firm of Messrs t, ■ ^ 

m o b tt o grafts m the manner here supposed ? Can 

InoRPE, Smith, IIanciiett & Co., gentle- , , 1 . , 

c . ,. . , ’ » you or your correspondents account for the 

men of standing and worth. „ „ 

strange occurrence. F, Sale. 

\ our excellent paper is a very welcome Victor, n. y., 1831. 

messenger indeed, over which I fondly - 

numburofyourpaperalludedlo-thercfore how to make a EOT BED 

I will pass it by. Next comes— - 

Heine de Jour.— Flowers verv laroe- The above engraving almost tells the 

.... J O ’ —_ mi - • „ 


To Charles Wilson, of Springfield, Mass for ^ leyer and cam Combined, SO arranged 
improvement in cutting stone. Originally patented m, t0 a C 1 0nStant1 ^ increasing power. 

March 13, 1847. Jhe substance being in all cases followed 


-A|» UC4D UCCJU iUJiy T t 

steel and appears remarkably adapted to T a ny Doy or girl who ever tMnks 
•essing the various substances which re- . ut tbe Stars, look south about 7 o’clock 
fire a gradual pressure. in the evening, and a bright Star will be 

| seen almost half way up the sky, which, is 

i - J bius, i° *be Constellation Canis Major, or 

~ jf This is the bri ghtest Star in the sky and 

^ WT Jw therefore supposed by some to be nearer to 

^lyL JW US <han iUly ° ther ' Whelher this so or not 

cannot be determined, but it has been 
jo, demonstrated that no Star is nearer the 

II earth than 20 ’ 140 ’ 000 ’°00,000 or twenty 

fe binions °ne hundred and forty thousand 

millions of miles. Now, a cannon ball mm- 
ing at the rate of 500 miles an hour, would 
' JiyH require 4,000,000, or four millions six Jaun- 

The principle of its operation is that of til0usand ye;us to P ass over this dia- 


DF.SIGNS. 

To Gardiner Chillson, of Boston, Mass., for four 
designs for furnace registers. 


~~~ GUU.lUJIiCU, HU CiJUTcillgeU mi , 

as to secure a constantly increasing power. 1Jie e ec * nc telegraph, conveying inteih- 
The substance being in all cases followed g enc e at the rate of 200,000 miles a second, 
by an accumulated power proportioned to could not accomplish this distance in three 
that of its greater degree of density, and yeara Enoch 

this Without any additional labor on the New Fane, Niagara Co., n. y. 


To S. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y., (assignor ^ ° f the °P erator ^ the press and that of the 
' Jagger, Treadwell & Perry,) three designs for • , tance t0 , be compressed producing suffi- 


J, S. Perry of Albany, N, Y., for design f . ... j —r*‘6 “ J i /V j1 A ,V”77*~ 4 -ir^ 

for stoves. formed whtle the workmen can be employed ‘ Ln ^J 0 , e al gher vegetable kingdom of 

-—- at other labor. It is used to great advan- , outh AfriCa > adorning the upper ridges of 

WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY DHA 1 N tage by printers for paper, blanks, <kc., also t,i e mountain ranges. It has a dark and 

H0RSE P0WEE - for cloth, tobacco, oils, wine, cider, and dense evergreen foliage, and produces a fine 

... ,, cheese. Among those who have tested its “ ai t> whicli furnishes food for the natives. 

HOW TO MAKE A HOT EEC. iHE principle of this machine is familiar value, there seems to be but one general Lhls fruit “wof the size and shape of a 

, r , r' , to 50 many American farmers, that.it may opinion in regard to its merits. They aive very lar S e P ]i ve. It is at first green, but 

'I ^ ^2 1 fc>’ iavin e a most t».i s the be interesting to them to know the value d a decided preference over the screw press. S ra dually ripening, like the Indian maize, 

imO i Sl 0^m: e tZra^,fwMe e which is set upon it h Europe. I nM „,be r ZSSPM TSL ^ 


cient power for the service required. By 
this mode of operation, the pressing is per- 


THE MOOPOOROO TREE. 

I ms is one of the most beautiful sneci- 


WHEELER'S PATENT RAILWAY GRAIN 
HORSE POWER. 


blush, with a deep rosy crimson centre, 


whole story. The common size of the 
frame is 10 or 12 feet long and 4 or 5 wide. 

4’ 4. 1 _-1 1.1 1 , ^ • 


slightly veined and of superior form; urn- T^ vl h 1 i " or5 Wlde * 2 i 0 f Bvrne’s Dirtkmrv nf Mpphoniu, rq larI y reeommendit as the most "compact, , when perfectly ripe, its color b the 

Ms very largo, and habit vigorous; foliage wide and the back Vs inches,'" as to g" Engineering we find a drawing of a railway -X^lTto S'daif a^dToLTa 

handsome The individual flowers cover the slope towards the sun, and to carry off carnage, propelled by horse power, lately seen the press in operation, remarks:—“wf sma11 brown seed. It covers the branches 

nearly a 25 cent piece, and the tresses are weL , ' sash are made without cross- patented in Italy, and which is said to be can bear testimony to .its effectiveness, and and when ri P e the golden fruit beautifully 

^btvatV- diamc,CT - Atru,yre ' ojjhc'ir:::L g a:: s Rail - 

sclfT” j! We b largC ' dC ' !P r0Sy « X for f U will be evident to° those who will tabe Sn^Any KS^o?^ whiobX^ ^ 

t, with a Violet or bronze centre, re- purpose by making the frame of proper the trouble to examine, that this railway ence to the above press can be obtained by fume ’ and the % ht silve *7 grey of The 

semblmg the inner petals of Cereus speci- size to fitthe sash propeller is merely a reproduction of the application (post-paid) to the inventor- leaves °*' which contrast finely wUh'the dark 

osipimus; umbels large and of superior form, To form the bed, select a dry spot of Messrs. Wheeler’s Power patented by Farmcr and Mechanic. green of its neighbor. The rosewood tree 

foliage and habit very good; trading and f n ° und J' 1 a convenient place, sheltered them in 1841 and ^ch is now extensive -_- 18 als ° found abundantly in the same region 

vigorous. A splendid verbena. lr0m n ° rt . h and ' yest wmds, and open to the , , • extensive FIRE annhhlatoe. growing to a great me.-Rambler. 

Tnhiaene n -t sun - ^ive a stake at each corner, allowing ^ USe i ln thls C0antl 7 f or threshing and __ ___ 

A ^ '. rs arge, pure lilac, with a foot each way larger than the size of the °fber purposes. The manner of construct- ^gvekal interesting and successful ex- Incombustible Hemp _The Sc Tm,; 

a rosv carmine centre. • well cLanorl • Ovi;..— a... -.i-*__ r :_i -. .. .. _ nenments lmvo lo+oi.. v.- , -r. , J HOULa 


sembhng the inner petals of Cereus speci- sue to fit the sash. propeller is merely a reproduction of the application (post-paid) to the inventor.- 

osipimus; umbels large and of superior form, To form the bed, select dry spot of Messrs. Wheeler’s Power patented bv Farmer and Mechanic. 

foliage and habit very good; trailing and & round m a convenient place, sheltered them in t • ’ 1 . . ..... 

vigoious. A splendid verbena hom north “ d ™‘ winds.‘andopen to the “ d 13 "» w HBB anhihiiatoe. 

n •, sun ' Urive a stake at each corner, allowing *y use 'l ni this country for threshing aud 
F ■' rs arge, pure lilac, with a foot each way larger than the size of the °^ber purposes. The manner of construct- Several interesting and successful ex- 


gorous. A splendid verbena {rom north and west winds, and open to the , . *.* “ uu 18 now exlen81ve - 

Tvhiaene _ _Flnwp a i n .. sun - Hrive a stake at each corner, allowing used ui this country for threshing and 

\ rs ar g R > P urc i dac > with a foot each way larger than the size of the 0 ^ber purposes. The manner of construct- 


: i , ^ quantity of manure for the bed depends on out tne lornis and proportions of the inte- Alter adverting to the ineflicien- heat was intense enough to weld the stands 

0 ' the time of year and the purpose for which gral parts are so nearly alike that it is diffi- c y oJ - water as a means of quenching flames, of the wire rope together whilst the hem ’ 

Host/ Morn. — Rosy red, margined with it is designed. A bed formed the latter cult to resist the conclusion that the Italian 5?™, con ; S( ; qU( ; nt 1rss sustained annually pen rope was only slightly charred on the 
nch cherry color. A great tresser and part of March or tatof April, simply for patentee must have copied the Messrs ^ ^ AnotlJr toft wi made; the piece 

very fine. bringing forward plants of early vegetables wr , . • . * ' 1 ^ot property, to the amount of about £2 - of roDe and a small h»r nf ir^n ■ j, 

Camel eon .—White and pink from the &c .’ needs a moderate degree invention. At all events the 000,000, he introduced one of the smaller in the same fire, and the iron brouo-lft to a 

lightest to the darkest sha Z;’! of heat and but for a few weeks; and for P rmci P les and construction of the motive of his own machines, and explained that the white heat, yet the cordage was but little 

. i . . ’ ' ie san ae this a frame 5 by 10 and a bed 2 or 3 feet P°wer are the same in both, and the favor i^ en , . ^ which he sought to accomplish if any more affected by the fire than h thp 

tresses changing color at the different stages m height, when formed, will be sufficient, with which the machine has been received ob ject was a mixture of gas and vapor, previous experiment 7 ' ‘ 

\ of flowering. Very handsome indeed. This will take 2 or 3 common two-horse in England as aDDears bv a kto irtiMp in Alt f several experiments on a small scale, ----- 

) Queen .—Blush white; very sweet scent- wa g on Ioads of manure. T “ . ' «■ \}. “ y . ‘ ' 1 / to show the success he had attained by these . a n Old Horse.—'Y oung, of Grand Rao- 

> ed; profuse bloomer and very fine Tut on the frame and sash and let stand f , ’ Vb, . 1S a . a Cnng 11 UttJ to ^? eans ’ , t lc attendon the company was * ds > states m the Mich. Mr. Farmer that he 

; Anacreon .—Blood red crimson with a 3 ° r 4 ^ for the heat . t0 arise ’ then put th ° g enIU3 _<> f ^ American invento rs. d wcc ed to a compartment of aiarge open owns a horse which is forty-five year, old. 

| maroon centre Thi« in <i cni r / • ' G or 8 inches in depth of fine garden earth NEW USES OF CHLOROFORM w } • i q wenty feet high inside, lde sa y s he bought the animal in 1825, and 

) * his is a splendid variety, inside the frame, and let stand 2 or 3 days -" ' which was fitted up with partitions and that his age was then stated to be fifteen 

; ^ east s White. A. superior white ver- to become warm, and allow the first rank The French Academy of Sciences has ° 1 m h.o i ' ar y jousting' °l light wood, well soak- years; that he drove him in a buggy and 
| bena. steam to pass off; then level the bed, sow just received two communications of much i •, I^ch and turpentine, and overhung rode him in the city of Albany for six years, 

i Queen of Whites .—A very superb pure the seeds, and attend carefully to giving air, interest upon the subject of chloroform n^' e ra §® and shavings soaked in and for the last nineteen years he has been 
\ white. and shade from hot sun, Ac. For more One of these is from M. Ed. Robin, and the nke manaer - -Jhe torch was applied to this one of a farm team; that he has still the 


NEW USES OF CHLOROFORM. 


Roval Purnle— Deeidpdbr ^ . mbiruuuons, see any work on oiner irom M. Augendre, a French gent e- IT ascenaea iuaun i«48 n e drove 

itoyai 1 utple. Decidedly the best pur- gardening.- Ohio Cultivator. man residen t in Constantinople. Each pro- lmmedia tely, at length roared with a vehe- him two hundred and forty miles in four 

p 0 out, never was finer. ----—__— fesses to have discovered about the same ? whlch drove the spectators back to da y s - About nineteen years ago his teeth 

biewarftu —'Very deep purple, with a CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES. time, and without any communication with u ° '° Tiy / eet ’ and w as already became so uneven that he could not grind 

red stripe; novel in color and very fine. . one another, another remarkable property ^ e f wa ^ er ’ ba y well, and his owner had them filed 

White Perfection .—This is decidedly the , There is no longer any question as to of this agent. It appears to be an anti- „ iae inventor then brought forward one down, since which he has been able to feed 
best white ever raised No mistake the practicability of growing this excellent septic of marvellous virtue, preventing ani- ' nh,™ f D(i mac b‘ nes > an d threw out a with the youngest horses.” 

T . v , Dio mistake. fruit on any sou that is constitutionally ca- mal decomposition after death, or promptly voJume of gaseous vapor, which, in half a ------- 

inese verbenas are of recent mtroduc- pacitated for the production of Indian corn, checking it if already commenced. Muscu- raiI ™ te ’ entirely suppressed all flame and Sensible Horses.— Laing, in his Travels 
tion, comprising every color, and one varie- Abel Burnham, of Essex, N. H., in a com- lar flesh and all the animal tissues, when conQ bustion; and, to show that the vapor m Norway, says that the horses in that coun- 

ty (a splendid pure white,) that we have mun i ca fi° n published not lon^ since in one subjected to its action, become fixed for a ' V 1! °b now filled the space was quite innox- tr y have a very sensible way of taking their 

always much desired. I think your corres-1 ot . our Agricultural Journals, in reference to long period of time in the precise form and 10us ’ h hillips, mounted into the loft, and ^ ood - Instead of swilling themselves with 
pondent will admit that these are truly rare ! SayS ;““ b ( ' omraR nced the condition in which they may happen to be 5 *!!;*'i TnJiS? 86 * 1 , t 1 hr ? u S 1 l tbe midst of a P aill ’ al °f water at a draught, no doubt 


pondent will admit that these are truly rare b a J i~ \ commenced the condition in which they may happen to be l } ^ d throu g h tb e midst of a pailful of water at a draught, no doubt 

and splendid -ml if th,* U 7 middle of last April, and set out about one at the moment of application, and natural d ' a b^hted candle m his hand. The fl0m the fear oc not getting any again, 
/ the directions recom- third of an acre; the soil was of a loamy colors, even to the most delicate shades are n j a< jbme with which this effect was accom- and then overgorging themselves with dry 

mended by him are faithfully carried out, nature. I planted corn on the same land preserved without the slightest change P Jl i hed was rather larger than a good sized food for the same reason, they have a bucket 

then would they indeed be well repaid with the .year before, and cut up some of the " -—---- ’’ ' coffee pot, and consisted of three tin cases, 1 water put down beside their allowance 

every color and shade imaginable—even plants with a hoe > about six inches square A New Application. —A successful at- °! le wit -bin another, and mutually commu-, of bay. It is amusing to see with what 
white, striped with purple and deen unrnle on the turf; others nothing but the vines; tempt, and we believe the first one that has RIcatln g- There was a small quantity of | relish they take a sip of the one and a 

striped Will. R/fo-ipt t r ■ i- 1 • both did equally well. My method was to succeeded, to take a daguerreotype impres- watRr m the bottom of the machine, and mouthful of the other alternately, some- 

. ’ . 0 vaneties quite set out between the old hills without plow- sion on the surface of smooth white P a P er > \lVl center case was a composite cake, of times only moistening their mouths as a 

umque and novel m their characters. I he- ing or harrowing. The first of June I went was made by a Mr. Hiram Hayden, of New tlie size and c °for of peat—containing, in rational being would do while eating a din- 
lieve these varieties are sold at 25 cents over all the old. hills with my cultivator, Hampshire, recently. By a simple process the middle of it, a phial of sulphuric acid ner of such dry food. A broken-winded 
or Jess, except White Perfection; and all makin g it all smooth and light. I thus had lt is alleged that he can take any required aud c,dorate ?*’ potash. In order to put borse is scarcely ever seen in Norway. 

the other good sorts at 12.1 cts. ' the plants, and made no use of any ma- number of landscape’views with a common th e machine in action, this phial is broken, - 

Should vou annrnvp nf+V *1 ui •* nure._ They have done wonders, and to my daguerreotype apparatus at the same in- a nd a gaseous vapor is generated so rapid- Gigote, is the name of a Mexican pre- 

’ * -K- ^ 0i lllS> 1 v ' t lwrlte astonishment, bloomed about the 30th of sta nt. He has taken a number of pictures ] y and in such quantity that it immediately partition of beef, very useful to travellers in 

y0U a 8 ain > describing some of the new July. The fruit is large and handsome, which are sa, id to exhibit the effect of light f us bos out from a lateral spout with great the desert. It is made by drying the jerked 
splendid Petunias and most beautiful Dahl- and many hills yield a pint of berries.”— and shade .similar to a fine engraving, l m P eljU °sity. meat until it can be finely puTverised, to 

ias. Yours, A. A. Fahnestock. ^ rancfi - bringing out the most delicate minutiae! ^ r ; Phillips explained that a machine of which is added, as a matter of course, a 

Syracuse, n.y., February, leal. -*-—- ^- -- any size could be made, according to the quantity of powdered pepper pods, and is 

— - - —- Ashes —Take especial care of all the A Wheel made to revolve with such purpose for which it was intended, and a then packed in bags for the journey. It 

A SOCIETY has Bppti PaffiKlioUcA __J.. _ I , . velocity as to render its snnlipa inviaiKln io comnanv was at. lpnrrtVi fr.vrr.crl __iU. malrco c van. cccl ___ ", 


Syracuse, N. Y., February, 1851. 


cultivation of the grape, the preparation of loads of marsh river mud, muck or peat , i , . comc and 8 0ne before the the success of the achievements .—New ----- 

dS > Trea f eSt J 3Urit 7’ and the encour - will convert the whole into good manure! ^ aecl had time to make a perceptible ad- York Tribune. The sucking apparatus of the Lamprey 

age ment of such efforts for improvement in A hogshead or two of soap suds would do Vance *_- m j —- nj w 1 _u- is capable of exerting an adhesive force so 

the art, as may be found best adapted for the same thing-therefore, among your A polar whale yields on an avprurm „ ias human ear is so extremely sensitive great, that a fish of this kind has been taken 

i’ *._ h 2sjf*!5£S5s ■rsz'zrjsrntss 






















TRIFLES AND CONSEQUENCES, 

Read the following and you will come 
to the conclusion that what are called tri¬ 
fles may produce serious results: 

Iv in the world of spirits the consequence 
of every trifling act of an individual shall 
be plainly visible to him, how great will be 
the remorse of those whose evil works and 
words are as numerous as the sands of the 
sea shore. Who is there that cannot trace 
back to the most trifling incident or acci- 


[For the Rural New-Yorker.J 

LIFE. 


BY L. WITHERED.. 


It ia a aad mysterious thing to live. 

We cannot trace our doom — 

We cannot tell what fearful things may be 
Between us and the tomb. 

At times, we tread our varied pathway here 
With light and car el 33 feet. 

No cloud of doubt, no shade of murky fear 
Darkens the moments Beet. 

And then we feel as though we would not care 
How lengthened were life’s chain. 

It seems the golden fetters we could wear 
Forever, without pain. 

But sorrow frequent comes, the friends we loved 
Are absent, changed or dead. 

Afflictions fall— woe’s vial is outpoured 
On our devoted head. 

And then we marvel much that we are doomed 
To suffer on so long, 

Bearing this weary burden, and its load 
Of bitterness and wrong. 

O, God forgive us, that we thus forget,— 

Life’s priceless boon was given, 

To aid and bless our fellow mortals here 
And flt our souls for heaven. 

Ida Pauxfibj.d. 


^’anc ciftci-£ 


Having light, we seek to impart it. 


life or drunkard’s grave become his portion. 
Some of our richest and most influential 
merchants—sons of farmers—can trace their 
coming to New Y ork to the meeting of a 
play-fellow in the street, or the running away 
of a colt, or perhaps, as in an instance we 
have heard of, the breaking of a bowl. 
Had these boys remained at home and. been 1 
farmers, how different would have been the 
situation of their families. Their daughters 
instead of flaunting in silks in Broadway 
and enjoying a seat at the opera, might 
have been, engaged in the more worthy 
operation of making butter and cheese. 

| Steamships that now form regular lines to 
different quarters of the globe, and affect the 
destiny of nations, would not have been built; 
wars might have been made or avoided, as 
subsequent circumstances have dictated. 

Thirty years ago two boys in New Hamp¬ 
shire quarrelled about a box of blacking. 


THE USEFUL MORE ENDURING THAN THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


- % ' 




its association which should meet quarterly, 
and the State its association which should 
meet annually, at such time and place as 
will accommodate the greatest number of 
persons employed iu teaching. 

These associations, where they have been 
sustained for any length of time have proved 
highly beneficial to their members, who 
have been made better and more successful 
instructors of the young. Many, notwith¬ 
standing the benefits that may be thus se¬ 
cured, stay away entirely from these meet¬ 
ings, or only occasionally attend, and then 
as idle spectators, and go away and fina 
fault, perhaps, because the exercises were 
not more interesting, when the reason they 
were not so, was as much their fault as 
anybody’s ? 


species are known. As you approach the 
limits of the temperate zone, shrubs and 
herbaceous plants appear—then the ever¬ 
greens, mingled with the birch and willow. 
Wheat scarcely comes to maturity—some 
of the more common garden vegetables are 
produced here at an altitude corresponding 
to the temperature of between 60 and 70 
degrees north latitude. 

The dwarf birch and willow are the trees 
nearest the snow region: the former seldom 
exceeds two feet in height, and the latter is 
still smaller. The reindeer moss grows be¬ 
yond this limit, proceeding north. As you 
approach the equator from the region of the 
dwarf birch, the common birch, the moun- 
i tain ash, and the Scotch fir, two or three 
| species of the willow, a species of the alder, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS, 


sought the happiness of his fellow men 
rather than their glory, and linked his 
memory to some great work of national 
utility and benevolence. This is the true 
glory which outlives all others, and shines 
with undying lustre from generation to gen¬ 
eration— imparting to works something of 
its own immortality, and in some degree 
rescuing them from the ruin which over¬ 
takes the ordinary monuments of historical 
tradition, or mere magnificence. — Edin¬ 
burgh Review. 


thermometer falls one degree for every 300 
feet of ascent Hence an elevation of 15,- 
000 feet near the equator produces the 
same changes in the vegetable kingdom as 
the distance of 5,000 miles north of the 
equator on the level of the sea An eleva¬ 
tion of 7,000 feet in the tropics gives a 
temperature the same as that of France, 
which of 49 degrees north latitude. 

Humboldt, iu his travels iu 8. America, 
has given a sketch of the vegetation of the 
Andes, commencing in the torrid zone on 
the level of the ocean, and ascending to the 
region of “ eternal snow.” A condensed 
view of this sketch with the aid of the cut, 
will enable the reader to gain a very cor¬ 
rect idea of the distribution of plants,—re¬ 
membering always that altitude from the 
level of the sea produces the same effect 
upon climate and plants as traveling north 
or south to the equator. 

1. The Tropical Zone. This is called 
the region of palms, and extends from 
the level of the sea to 3,500 feet. Here 
grow in perfection the splendid palm family, 
the sugar-cane, the coffee plant, the tea 
plant, the orange, the lemon, the fig, the 
citron, the pine-apple and the banana; also 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


“ There is but a breath of air, and a beat 
of the heart, betwixt this world and the 
next. And in the brief interval of painful 
and awful suspense while we feel that death 
is present with us, that we are powerless 
and he all powerful, and the last faint pulsa¬ 
tion here is but the prelude of endless life 
hereafter; we feel, in the midst of the stun¬ 
ning calamity about to befall us, that earth 
has no compensating good to mitigate the 
severity of our loss. But there is no grief 
without some beneficent provision to soften 
its intenseness. When the good and the 
lovely die, the memory of their good deeds, 
like the moonbeams on the stormy sea, light 
up our darkened hearts, and lend to the 
; surrounding gloom a beauty so sad, so sweet, 
j that we would not, if we could, dispel the 
I darkness that environs it.”— Geo. D. Pren¬ 
tice . 


BIBLICAL PRONOUNS. 


Luther pronounced pronouns to be the 
sweetest and most consolatory expressions 
to be found in the word of God. What, 
iu fact, more tenderly elevating than where 
the prophet Isaiah heralds peace and re¬ 
freshing to the people of Israel ? “ Comfort 


freshing to the people of Israel ? 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 
No longer the “Lord God, the Lord strong 
and mighty;” but “ your God,” and “my 
people.” And how marked the difference 
between saying, “ The Lord is a shepherd,” 
and “The Lord is my shepherd;” between 
the heathen, who acknowledges God as the 
Father of all things, and the ransomed of 
his well-beloved, who behold in the Lord, 
“ Our Father vvhich’is in heaven;” between 
“the Lord will hear me when I call upon 
him,” and “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 


An Orange leaf, when certain conditions 
are present, if planted in a favorable soil, 
will send down roots, and is capable ol 
originating an entire tree. According to 
Mirandola, a leaf of the Bryophyllum, when 
simply laid on moist ground, strikes out 
roots, which soon penetrate the soil. 


“The Bible is a book worth more than 
all the other books which were ever printed.” 
—Patrick Henry. 


Humboldt, in his interesting, though 
almost too scientific “ Cosmos,” mentions a 
species of full-grown pines three-tenths of 
an inch in height; also another species three 
hundred feet in height, both natives of Cali¬ 
fornia and Mexico, 


Graves are but the prints of the footsteps 
of the angel of eternal life. 
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VERNAL SONGS, 


THE STORMS AND STARS OF MARCH. 

Harsh is the voice and loud the war 
Of storms in that ungenial time, 

When, leaving southern lands afar. 

The Sun wakes up our Northern clime: 

The long white surges of the deep 
Then break on every wailing shore, 

And, foaming down each rocky steep, 

The mountain torrents rage and roar. 

Like rapiers dri ven with vengeful thrust, 

On breast and brow the cold winds beat, 

And rushing hail or troubled dust. 

Sweeps the rough road and echoing street: 

The groaning woods are bleak and bare, 

The violet slumbers yet unseen, 

And tliose wide fields and pastures wear 
No welcome tint of early green. 

But God, with all a Father’s love, 

When Earth thus reft of beauty lies. 

Reveals, in blazing pomp above, 

The wonders of his radiant skies: 

I,ook thou on Night’s refulgent arch, 

When that rude hour thy gladness mars 
And thou shalt find, in raging March, 

The month at once of storms and stars. 

For lo! the great Orion burns, 

Descending in the cloudless West, 

And red Arcturus now returns, 

Beaming at eve, a sacred guest: 

Far up, in circles broad and bright, 

The Bear and Lion move and shine, 

While Sirus lifts his orb of light, 

And fills our hearts with thoughts divine. 

Thus, even thus, when storms arise, 

And all is dark and joyless here, 

He sets before our longing eyes 
The glories of that lofty sphere: 

When sorely tried we grieve alone, 

Or sink beneath Oppression’s rod, 

He whispers from his starry throne, 

“ Look up, O man! and trust in God.” 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF A LITERARY TASTE. 

How sweet are the first songs of the Tas ruin of most men dates from some 

spring birds. The cold winds and driving vacant hour Occupation is the armor of 
r ° . . , ,, . , ° the soul., and the tram of idleness is borne 

storms of winter are gone; its icy breath up by all thevice3 , l remember a satirical 

and heaps of snow are melted by the warm p 0em j n which the Devil is represented as 
south wind, the brown earth is bare, and fishing for men, and adapting his baits to 
ao-aiu. waiting for the budding leaf and open- the taste and temperament of his prey; 

i mg flower to robe it in beauty. , but the he sa j d >, P Iea f ed bim most > 

° . ^ because he bit the naked hook, lo a young 

At such a time, strolling through the man awa y from home, friendless and for- 
fields, the first warble strikes upon the ear lorn in a great city, the hours of peril are 
like the pleasing memory of some happy those between sunset and bed-time, for the 

dream. The spirit becomes joyous and the moon and stars se ® more evd * n a jingle 
, , . } , , hour than the sun m his whole day’s circuit, 

heart seems to acquire a wonderful e!as- rp , ' • • c • J n 

*“ . ’■ The poet s visions of evening are all com- 

ticity. A smile creeps unawares over the paC j. 0 |? and soothing images. It 

face of nature and we see such a beauty brings the wanderer to his home, the child 
and feel such a joy pervading every thing to his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, and 
around us, that we wonder we should have tbe weary laborer to his. rest. But to the 

so long been insensible to their .wet in- g^-hearted youth who in thrown upon 
° the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands “ honae- 

fluences. . less arn j[ d a thousand homes,” the approach 

It brightens our anticipations as we look 0 f evening brings with it an aching sense 



THE PATRIOTS AND HEROES OF TO.—Ho. L 






In these days of lip-patriotism it is re- 


to the future and feel assured that spring, of loneliness and desolation, which oomes f resb i n(r to turn to the history of genuine , 

with its gush of melody, and its bright down upon the spirit like darkness upon natr : ot T and heroes—the fathers and found- °, 
,, fa •„ • ,: v. ° the earth. In this mood, his best impulses P atnot3 and Ueroes t&e miners anci to una w) 


“SHE WORKS FOR A LIVING.” 

It is a very prevalent opinion that there 
is something vulgar and degrading about a 
person that gains a livelihood by the sweat 
of the brow; asomething that excludes them 
from the society of the refined and intelli¬ 
gent, and classes them with the low and ig¬ 
norant We regret to say it, but it is true 
nevertheless, that this idea has most influ¬ 
ence among the female part of community, 
where the remark sometimes is heard, that 
such, a person “ works for a living,” as if 
there was contamination in the very thought. 

Strange that in this land, blessed above 
all others for its religious, and civil liberties, 
so wrong an idea should be tolerated. We 
have only to glance upon the history of the 
past, and. we find labor the great bulwark 
of nations; and the chief source from 
whence the ancients derived their power 


array of loveliness wiU quickly be with us, become a snare to him , ’ and he b as- ers of the Republic, who lived and most and , and the moment th i. de _ 
bringing the seed time, when the husband- t because he i@ social, affectionate, sym- heroically acted in “the times that tried . , f f ] . |)ti 

man shall scatter his gram upon the well paietic, and warm-hearted. If there be a men’s souls.” We may be wrong, but it P , r . , .. 

tilled earth with the sure hope that its fer- young man thus circumstanced within the geemeth unto us that it required far more ° V, ^ 1 ^ 7®., f a 

tility, with God’s blessing, will yield him a sound of my voice, let me say to him that . . .. real heroism to ^ one , 3 fatness also. It was so highly esteemed 

rirh rpromnense in the harvest books are the friends of the friendless, and P ’ . ’ m those days that even queens and prm- 

r.ch recompense m the tone* ^ „ Iibrary b the home o( thc homeless. signature to the Declarator of Independ- ^ dee ’ ed it nowL , e nndignifj.ing to 

And then these eaily songs saluting our ^ taste for reading will always carry you to ence, in 1776, than has been displayed re- deycde a p 0r ti 0 n of their time to some use- 

ears after so long a silence tend the more to converse with men who will instruct you by cently among our party-serving, President- ^ em io - T ment 

refine the feelings. There is an extacy in their wisdom and charm you by their wit, making statesmen. So thinking, we pro- U TT . P j . . r ,. . . 

the thrill which these vernal notes give that who wil1 7 0u whea fretted ; refresh pose to aid in “ keeping before the people” 7 does aot l ^°\ m ™ P^ularly 

* you when weary, counsel you wbeu per- \ , A ° , concerning mother Eve’s skill at house- 

we lose as they become common. But now A „ *L ^ the memory and virtues ot the men to ■, , , , . 

1 plexed, and sympathize with you at all u J . wifery, but we have every reason to sup- 

to the enwrapt listener they convey a times> Evil spirit3> in the Middle Ages, whose wisdom and bravery the American pose> whilst A dam and his sons were em- 

• t pleasure that refines and elevates, and opens were exorcised and driven away by belli Nation owes its existence and prosperity.— , 

,,mi the heart to a fuller appreciation of the book, and candle; you want but two or With this object m view, we shall give the r J , . T1 . . . 

goodness of Him who has scattered so much these agents, the book and the candle. readers of the Rural New-Yorker (in ad- &' a k cd ' n ber bous ® bo ^ d » P re P ai ’ n o ^ 0) tbe ' r 
g by & . . Hon. G. S. Hillard’s Address. ... v wants and comforts. Homer tells us that 

t i of beauty and enjoyment m the pathway dition to the double column portraits prom- . , TT1 , ,, . . 

. , . , v , .. . . : ( the wife of Ulysses was constantly employed 

lsed m this volume,) portraits m miniature ... , . ™. T • ,, 

. , . , 7 . *. . , . with her domestic aftairs during the wan- 

of several of the most distinguished signers . . “ , 

„ , _ , . , _ , ° . ° deimgs of her husband, and it was a boast 

of the Declaration of Independence—ac- . . ° , , T n , L . 

. . of Alexander the Great, that the clothes 

compamed with brief biographical sketches, , ., . A , . . , , . , 

. . . ,. r . ... he wore were fabricated by a sister’s hand. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR PLACES, to the enwrapt listener they convey a 

T , , 7 , ... T pleasure that refines and elevates, and opens 

In the sunny days of early spring time I * . „ . . f , 

^ ..mi the heart to a fuller appreciation of the 
feel a fresh desire to look again upon “ The . . Ll , 

„ ... .. r, . , , goodness of Him who has scattered so much 

Old Familiar Places.” Shut so long by 

, . . » ,, - , of beauty and enjoyment m the pathway 

the inclemency of the weather, from rural ^ ^ J 7 J ^^ 1 

rambles, my mind is busy with the pictured ‘ ' __’ 

memories of my chosen haunts in childhood. HONOR OLD AGE. 

And who loves not the familiar objects m u . . ^ . 


U1JLV> LLVyCLI. O Ut Mill ^ UiLI/t vvmwvii \J k. UUU -- f J . . »V£ OiA UtilO VU V/UU m V LA/ ¥V • H L> BUU-U t^LX\s 1 ‘ \ J T I J • r , * 

goodness of Him who has scattered so much these agents, the book and the candle. readers of the Rural New-Yorker (in ad- &' a k cd ,n ber household, prepaiin for their 
% , . . .. Hon. G. S. Hillard’s Address. ... v wants and comforts. Iiomer tells us that 

of beauty and enjoyment m the pathway dition to the double column portraits prom- , . TTT , ,, , , 

. , . , v , ., r . the wife of Ulysses was constantly employed 

lsed m this volume,) portraits m miniature . . . , . ' . 1 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


„ , of several of the most distinguished signers 

Of all the sights that natare offers to the Declaration of Independence-ac- 

eye or mind of man, mountains have always . , \ . , , 

J. Hr « " nrtOTind V-JTT f KviO f KlAfWO TV IMDO 1 C? FT P. i' n IV O. C* 


which clustered around his youthful home? „ T , a,i ?Vf e °T. “f f lb e(l - m Docto ‘- stirred my strongest feelings. I have seen compamed with bnef biograph.cal sketches, 
which clustered around ms yout uino Michael Schuppacha laboratory, a great ,he ocean whenlt was turned up from the compiled from the “American Biographical f ™ 

WhrtQA hAarh nDf. f irawn O. rtSP.r ann closer mo.ur inrmTeKor nDVUAno enmn AnnonU . r ... 1 ° L And l 


Whose heart is not drawn closer and closer many distinguished person, sene to consult ^toTby I ^ ^ at more modern times 

to these by the ties of long association and him, and some out of curiosity. Among nigUtj wi i the confct of the billows and m „ ce with the President of the Provin- . . .. 

wKft when them were many Lrench ladies and gentle- _ *_ *l— naence wiin tne i resiaent rovm 


companionship when present; and who, when mem were m«uy * muicsianu genue- ^ storm, that tore and scattered them in TT” 7' 7”.”^ . 

afar, wdl not remember with ardent longings men, and a Russian prmce, with tadaugh- mist ond f oam across the sky. I have seen c‘al Congress in 776, the man whofirsl 

thcil hallowed scenes •»> '! bos f. sm S ul . ar beauty attracted gene- h descrt rise arouad me / and oa , ml in agned, m a bold hand, the immortal Deo- 

their hallowed scenes. ral attention. A. young b rench Marquis dle m j dst 0 f thousands uttering cries of laration. 

0,the old familiar places of my child- attempted for the amusement of the ladies, horror , and para iy ze d with fear,‘have con- I„ the constellation of Revolutionary 
od! They seem part and parcel of life to display hia wit on the miraculous doctor; ,. m „i. ted ,L ’ d „ ni |lars. comimr like the ..a ,.. ,. n___ 


we have a striking illustration of a high- 
minded. woman, conducting the affairs of 
her household—directing, assisting, and par¬ 
ticipating in all its parts, and filling the sta¬ 
tions of wife, mother, and friend, beloved 
and honored by alL Such was the mother 


hood! They seem part amt parcel ol hie “ X'“ ^ templated the sandy pillars, coming like the patriots 3nd heroes John Hancock was a TTvT , , ,, f T, 

itself. The hills, the woods, the purling j he ‘ F Jch langua^, answeted so cllerly advance of some gigantic city ofconflagra- star of the first magnitade . A aative of of Washington, and such the women of the 

streams and sunny slopes, are endeared to that ^ Marqnl had not the laugh on his “TSTwith' iTnThTati’a^ovefi Quincy, in Massachusetts, he was bom in Re ™ lub< >“- . 

mv mind bv the recollection of past pleas- oiHp Timino- i.hp. f'.r.nvftraatrnn. ( harm a n . I } l 5^ a fei owing wit intense eat> and every ^ " . The time has been when every mother 


my mind by the recollection of past pleas- gide During the conversation, there en- E deaTh fthe sky vl-olted with gloom, 1787/ Hia father and grandfather were 
ures, with which I can still hold sweet com- tered an old peasant, meanly dressed, with ^ earth a furnace ? both feithful ministers of the gospel, friends 

fauniniye. a snow-white beard, a neighbor of Schup- _ . . . , . . , , . , _ , . „ 

When walking alona this secluded mrest pach’s. The doctor directly turned away Bufc “ e ' , the mountain m tempest of the poor and patrons of learning. De- 
A hen walking along this secluded wrest P^ ^ company J his old neigh 7 or m calm, the throne of thunder, or with prive d by death of an inestimable mother, 

pan, remem ei ie rien s o my oy- b and hearing that his wife was ill, the evening sun painting its dells and de- wben q U ite an infant, he was left to the care 


OLCLL V/L LLIXj’ UlOl/ LXAC*til UAL)UULc -i-JL i-LCOVL V VI -r-v \ . • 

^ . . „ . ° , . , . Revolution. 

Quincy, m Massachusetts, he was bom m . , , , 

w 3 , The time has been when every mother 

1787. His father and grandfather were , , , , , . . ,, . . , , 

, . * . a . . , . . a ® . deemed it a duty strictly enjoined upon her 

hnt.n Tait.hrni minT<?r.pr« at f.hft rripnrtft J 


to instruct her daughters in the mysteries of 
housekeeping—to fit them for the responsi¬ 
ble stations they were expected to fill in 


hoed, with whom I have strolled here so set about preparing the medicine for her! clivities in color dipped in heaven, has been of a paternal uncle a rich merchant of Bos- Iife “ aad to P repare them for the rude 
often, and most vividly arise the scenes of without paying much attention to his more rijc souice of the most absorbing sensation. , , , i t j i r f storms of adversity, should they gather 

long ago. When I sit on this mossy bank, exalted guests, whose business he did not There stand magnitude, giving an instant » C , D ., • around. In her household, instead of bend- 

still the haunt of the early spring flowers, think so pressing. Thc Marquis was now Selld ZtTe’ShTf ^ thrsrdative John m s treated wrtir grea health-destroying embroidery. 

whose delicate ieaves seem pictured with deprivedof one subjectof his wik and there- ^7 ^”^“7 “ or listlessly passbg the golden hours away. 

. , ,. . L . . fore chose to turn Ins jokes against the old 

memories of the olden time, my mmd re- mun> who was waiting J w hil e his neighbor 

yerts to the blessed days when with beloved Michael, was preparing something for his 


or listlessly passing the golden hours away ( 
the music of the loom and wheel were 


w nxe de ica e cavc.5 seem pic are wit f ore chose to turn his jokes against the old time makes only more beautiful, use, ex- College, at the age of seventeen he was ia- ~ a i i 

memories of the olden time, my mmd re- raani who was wailiog J wMe his neig i lbor haustless for the service of men; strength ken his uncle hi3 00untb r00m M the music of the loom and wheel were 

verts to the blessed days when with beloved Michael, was preparing something for his ^ “ eariMv em°blem e of clerk. So satisfied was the latter of the heard and the mug day beguiled with busy 

sisters I gathered tkeir scented treasures; old Mary. After many silly observations 01 eternity, me truest cartniy cmoit o. hands and cheerful hearts—and the poor 

, b . . . nnnn uia irsnnr mI,;to konvii u nffiimii u am that ever-living, unchangeable, irresistible abilities of his nephew, that he sent him .. , 

—our hearts as free from care and sorrow upon his long white beard, he ottered a wa- . , . ® M 4l • . T ., , . . , working woman was not then regarded as 

iiedrib * uee iwiu uiu wrow crer of twelve louis d’or that none of the majesty, by whom and from whom aU things on business matters to England, where he wu ... . ° 

as were the blossoms of which we wove p 01 . ou “ ,,» %> were made'— Crolv •* a e 1 l • e n one of an inferior order, or constantly re- 

„ , , .... .. . , ladies would kiss the old fellow. The Rus- were maae. Lioty. witnessed the funeral obsequies of George ... .. ..... , . , J . 

our fragrant garlands. When reclining be- ^ Pfi „ ccss . hearing those words, made a - A. s.c„ n d «i the cor,of oj. mmdcd wlth chlIlm S ,ooIts and s»e™»g 


witnessed the funeral obsequies of George 


: ■ , 7 ; . 1 ladies would kiss the old fellow. The Rus- were maue:- urwy. 

our ragrant gar an S. e n rec mmg e- si an princess, hearing these words, made a eoaaEcr taste pi ohudeen I the tsecona, antt me coronation of ueorge 
neath th» solitary tree, I think of one who sig „ t0 her attendant, who brought her a 00ESm!r C£H1DBHI ' the Third ghortl after his ret hjs 

long, long ago sat with me here; who has salver. The Princess put twelve louis d’or In many ways mother can contribute unc le died, leaving him at the age of tweu- 
since braved the dangers of the world, and on it, and had it carried to Uie Marquis, who t0 the formadoa of a correct taste. The one of tlie i ar „ est f ort , mes Massa . 

shared its honors and rewards, as well as °f cours e» could not decline to add twelve fi rs t hymns she teaches to the lisper, and { ’ R r * . , 

... . ni.hers. Then the. foir Russian went un tn . , • , , ^ * chusetts. Relinquishing commercial nur- 


one of an inferior order, or constantly re- 


/ „ , , ,, 7. . r . b minded with chilling looks and sneering 

I the Second, and the coronation of George , . , . . ... 

I . rm.' j ni ,1 c t 1 • , 7. words, that she worked for a living, 

the Third. Shortly after his return, his ' , . , al , ... 0 , 

J 7 rvmtr fVinon fhef nril! omno fT.of 


There may be those that will argue, that 
too great a devotedness to business would 
prevent the mind from being properly cul- 


rrr 7 , , Ur A «*»«■ Russian went up to „r“ Lb shtente T chusetts - Kclinquisliing commercial pur- F»>» 

felt its disappointments,-while the scene the old peasant, and said, “ Permit me, ven- suits ’ ™ d be “ mi "S «« active politician on tivated, and so it would; but w.th a proper 

of mv humble labors and influence has ever 0 „Wn ^ Uh iuuau y» t,uoulu ue ouoseu wuu oare. , dp mar,rat,fo side. he. was sonn armreeia- distribution of time and business, one can 


of my humble labors and influence has ever erable father, to salute after the fashion of 
been within sight of its spreading branches, my country.” Saying this, she embraced 


iis iuuauv, suuuiu uc tuuscu vvitu utuc.- ,, , .• _• j - 1 _ 

rn i • / c the democratic side, he was soon apprecia- 

The pictures with which the walls ot the , , , ,, „ tj„ • , ,, f 

* , , i 11 u t , , ted by the people. Having held other of- 

niiroartr jipa flnnrnpn chAiirrl hA ftp AA.rpn . r A ° . 


distribution of time and business, one can 
find ample leisure to devote to study and 


ueeu vvurnu siguiui ms ajjroaumy uidutiucs, my couniry. oaymg uus, sne emoracea BulS( 7 rv are adorned should be selected J rT & uauug uuu uiuw ul - uuu ampie jtaauic ta uctuw w ouu 

And yonder sunny hill-side,—can I walk bi m » an d gave him a kks. She then pre- a studious and cultivated regard for was eLcted a member of improvement can seize upon knowledge 

there without remembering one who shared J^er, wi^thesl rea } beaUty> Likenesses of excellent men beca^popdlTlMd^nd Is suchdrew with far greater avidity and better adapt it 


my heart even then ? Never, though years 

teach me again and again— 

“ Spring bids full many buds to swell, 

Which cannot grow to flowers.” 


THIS IRRITABILITY OF SICKNESS, 


mere Without rememnering one wnosnarea sal ith these W ords:“Take this as a , ue “ u ^ w i. became a popular leader, and as such drew 

my noonday rambles when at school? Can remembrancer of me, and as a proof that ^ d women, whose names you would choose upon the diresfc , VTath of royalty . to the purposes of life. From time im- 

I forget the trembling hopes-the unspo- the Russian girls think it their duty to hon- ^abirornament ^A few ele-ant historical At tbe time ° f the Boston massacre ’ and memorial the § reatesfc rainds have orl S ina * 

ken wishes—the half-formed aspirations, or old age.”— Slater’s Little Princess. pictures which might be used as introduc- durin g the tea riot, he was very active; and ted in the working classes. Nursed in the 

and unowned depth of love which thrilled ~. .... Sons to general history, or which are ealeu- ° n ft anulversar y ma f. a ? re . m , 1 ?), 4 abodes of poverty—reared in the shade of 

my heart even then? Never, thoughyears ntBrrABrowoE ™, l al edi toLpire neble would be T* 7^1“' 1°?,^ 

teach me again and again— Those who are blessed with health can ^ ou . nd 8 ieat teihty m e\ ery fauiih abte ^fter serving in the executive council, in burst from the gloom that enshrouded them 

“ Spring bids full many buds to swell, never know, till they in their turn are call- to have them. A tew weli-tmishecl and- ]yj r> Hancock was unanimously elect- and dazzled a world. Reason on it as you 

which cannot grow to flowers.” ed upon to suffer, what heroic strength of scape pieces would also tend to l os ter a love ed pres id e ijt of the provincial congress.— will, weigh it in whatever manner you 

Ye old familiar places! May my life be spirit lies hidden under the mask of silent, ° 1 ino^ and effectual in' Durin § the same y ear he was elected to the please, there is no degradation in earning a 

passed within the charmed circle of your uncomplaining suffering; how strong the g uenC e arising from a daily familiarity with continental congress to which station he living by ho nest exertions, and it is evident 

fofWnoa AThtt tyw l n «t an anrfh ha temptations are to be unreasonable, pettish, “ ueui,e ar “ lu 9 , rfo , was re-elected in in 1775. On the retire- . b J , ,, ,, 

influence. May mj last steps on earth be of repining _ how difficult it b t0 b( f grate . the scenery of nature whether it glows be- ment of p ton Randol h from the presi . a s long as this idea and others equally er- 

along the paths so beloved in my youth, f u l and still more to be amiable, when the fo,e us m , Its ° rl g inal loveliness, or in the , i i f f tl t hadv. .Tabn Hnnmck roneous exist, we can never be what we 


along the paths so beloved in my 


dential chair of that body, John Hancock roneous exist, we can never be what we 
was elevated to that station. He filled the profess—a free, intelligent, and republican 


and my body sleep at last beneath the sod irritation of every nerve renders the most ^presentation cn ttie geuuine. was elevated to that station. He filled the profess—a free, 

upon which it has so often reposed in skilful attendance irksome, and the dearest ^ ~ * 77 . „ . chair on the ever memorable 4th of July, naanlp 

dreamy reverie. „. importunate-wheo ,he diseased ^ “ d “ V*** >>e first signed fle "U,. v., 

Maple Hill N. y. frame loathes the sunshine of a smile, and lb a sevcie instructor, set over us, by the ]) ec ] aradon 0 f Independence. - 

—- ^ - dreads the tear and the cloud, where all is sa P re . me . ° rdlnan ^ e f a P are ntal and guar- Owing to ill-health, in 1777, he resigned “Mr. Smith,” 


March 12,1851. 


The Unsuspecting Heart. —Open-heart- 


dreads the tear and the cloud, where all is ruuumot. u a i";.., ^ Owing to ill-health, in 1777, he resigned “Mr. Smith,” said a little fellow tbe other 

pain and weariness and. bitterness. Oh, let u ian legislator, who knows us better than we tbe p res i dency 0 f Congress. He was sub- evening to his sister’s beau, “ I wish you 
. • - know ourselves, as he loves us better too. r - - ^ * ° ... •> 


edness may perhaps go too far,—you may the healthy lay these things ever to heart, „ , wrestles with us streno-thens our se( l uend y Reeled Governor of Massachu- wouldn’t praise our Ann Maria s eyes any 

give your confidence unsolicited, and hence and > while they scrupulously perform their _ , . b * skill° Our an- se ^ s> ^vhich office, by annual election, he more. Y ou have made her so proud now 

often unappreciated; yet who would not Ullt 7> ' vddo , tke 7 reverence, and almost t • e„i np ' This amicable con- held for five successive years. Thetwofol- that she won’t speak to cousm Laura, nor 

rather be chilled by the coldness of others, a d°re the fortitude and patience of the gen- _ « d :g; cu it v ob lio-es us to an intimate ^ owln » y ears he declined the honor, but help mother the least bit.” 

than ever spread the influence of an iceberg tle aad ^ them have pity upon J ct d “^ ^ compels aoceptmg it, he held the office until -p—- f . 

around them. Is not one who is ever on many a poor and querulous sufferer; upon It will his death . Truth- the open, bold honest truth, is 

the look-out for deceit, watching for unhap- t leir Slt c et t ic sick not forget that the . b S np erdc i a l_ Burke ^ 1 ‘ be marned ^' ss Quincy, by always the best, always the wisest, always 

piness which would not otherwise be en- tl . ie reverence, adoraUon, and love thus ex- I1Ub huuer Uh &u P t,r 0 ^ whom he had one son, who died young. the safest, for every one, m any and all cir- 

countered—^which an unsuspecting heart °ited are as the elixir of life to their often “ Mr. Hancock was a man of great natu- cumstances. 

would never have imagined, much less, have weaf i ed and over taxed nurses; quickening To think that an eternity of bliss depends ral talent, and particularly fitted for the ex- j —-- 

met with? Are not They the happiest who f^cm to exertion by the sweetest of influ- upon the purity of a few years of earthly traordinary times in which he lived. His | Enjoyment is more durable than pain. 

say with the poet__ ences, instead of exhausting them with the existence, is an overwhelming thought— memory as a benefactor to his country will The one is the immortal firmament; theoth- 

... . * , ,... . struggle to perform an ungrateful duty.— How great is the inducement to study truth be ever green. He died October 8 th, 1793 ,1 er the transient clouds which darken it for 

“ I cannot spare tjhe luxury of believing, i • a j j , o,,. . . . J „ * ' I 

That aii things beautiful are what they seem.” Mrs. Marsh,, in Angela. and cultivate virtue. aged titty five. 1 a time. 
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We can still famish back numbers of this ml. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly. 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can. com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mark-Ten Thousand-will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. 


More Premiums! 


A State Agricuiural College. 


jjj November last we published a list of specific 
premiums, to persons obtaining subscribers to the 
Rural {and not competing for our large and gene 
ral prizes,) previous to the 1st of March. Under 
that offer we have given several hundred volumes 
of the Farmer and other books—the most of our 
friends preferring specific premiums but having 
many more volumes of the same valuable works on 
hand, we propose to dispose of them to such as are 
lending or may hereafter lend their kind offices in 
behalf of the Rural New-Yorker. Therefore, to 
all who do not compete for our large prizes, we of¬ 
fer the following 

Specific Premiums : 

For n remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
July next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1848 or 1849, (ns 
preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, we will 
send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1G49. 
For $10 we will send six copies of the New-Yorker 
—and an extra copy, and bound vols. ol the Farmer 
for 1848 and 1849. For $15 we will send 10 copies 
of the New-Yorker—and an extra copy, and any 
three volumes of the Farmer published m octavo 
form, [except the one for 1850,]—or [instead of 
extra copy and Fanners] $2 in Books. 1' or $25 or 
more we will send 20 copies of the New-Yorker 
and an extra copy, and five volumes of the Genesee 
Fanner, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, [being all the 
volumes published in octavo form, except the last] 
—or [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or 
other Books. [FJ’Competitors for these premiums 
must mention the fact and designate what they 
want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
the premium selected will be immediately for¬ 
warded. 


For Terms, &c., see last page. 


To Subscribers and Agents, 


We would remind those of our friends who 
subscribed for the Rural on the first of April last, 
fora year—several hundred, we believe — that 
their subscriptions expire next week, (with whole 
No. 65.) In renewing their subscriptions, we trust 
they will have the kindness to obtain and forward 
the names of such persons in their respective 
neighborhoods as may be induced to become sup¬ 
porters of the Rural. We hope all who like the 
paper will do us this favor, and thus benefit their 
friends and materially aid in sustaining the enter¬ 
prise. See club terms and premiums offered. 

Agents and other friends who have already 
formed clubs, can make additions from April to 
the end of the volume, at proportionate rates—or, 
we can supply back numbers from January. Now 
is the time to form clubs to commence on the 1st 
of April, and we doubt not there are thousands 
who would readily subscribe for the Rural, were 
its merits and claims upon the community properly 
set forth. Are we presumptuous in asking those 
who can consistently do so, to lend their influence 
in its behalf ? 

Good friends—advocates of progress and im¬ 
provement, and admirers of the pure and useful, 
instead of the trashy and worthless in newspaper 
literature—may we not reasonably anticipate a 
favorable response ? 


Literary Notices, &c, 


B3gr Steffi eh ’b Farmer’s Gujde to Scientific 
and Practical Agriculture, is regularly received.— 
It has reached the 15th No., and contains much 
valuable matter.—Loor.urd Scott & Co. Publish¬ 
ers, New York. 

Mgr? The Working Farmer enters upon its 
third volume the present month. It is a large and 
valuable paper, and gives much information on 
scientific agriculture, well worth the attention of 
farmers. It is edited with decided ability by Prof. 
J. J. Marks. A. Longett, New York. Monthly 
—16 quarto pages—at $1,00 per annum. 

The Wool Grower commences a new 
volume with the April number. We have often 
spoken of its character, and nope it may meet the 
high success it deserves. T. C. Peters, Esq., ed¬ 
itor and proprietor. Monthly—16 pages quarto— 
at 50 cents a year. 

Tnr Farmer and Mechanic comes to ns 
this year in a new ami beautiful dress and other¬ 
wise materially improved. We are glad to notice 
this evidence of prosperity richly deserved. It 
keeps its readers well posted up in all mechanical 
and scientific improvements, and is well illustrated. 
W. H. Starr, editor and proprietor. New York. 
Published weekly—16 quarto pages—a.t $2 per 
annum. 


The Election. —We omitted, last week, to give 
the result of the recent election for city officers.— 
The Democratic ticket was elected by a majority 
of soino 500. The principal officers chosen 
ar<-—Col. N. E. Paine, Mayor; Henry Cady, 
Superintendent; IIenky Hunter, Attorney; But¬ 
ler Bajidwell, Justice; David McKay, Over¬ 
seer of the Poor. Of the ten Aldermen elected, 
nine were Democrats. 

The result in the County, o;i Supervisor, is 14 
Whigs and 4- Democrats; in the City, 4 Demo- 
<•: ais and 1 Whig. 


A portion of the Report of the Committee on 
Agriculture, mentioned in No. 9, of this volume, 
was furnished by the Commissioners apppointed 
by the Legislature in 1839 “ to mature a plan for 
an Agricultural College and Experimental Farm,” 
for the consideration of the committee. These 
gentlemen — Messrs. Blunt, Downing, Risley, 
Chkkvkr, Grkig, Frost, Wager and Bkekman, 
— after making full inquiry into the subject, 
think that an institution founded by the State, 
should be worthy of its character, and adequate to 
the just claims of tho agricultural community. 

“With these views” they remark, “wo beg 
leave to recommend that an agricultural college 
should be established, connected with nn experi¬ 
mental farm of 600 acres, which would probably 
combine sufficient extent and variety of soil for the 
objects to be accomplished; the farm to be cultiva¬ 
ted by the labor of the scholars, who are to be 
employed four hours a day in practical agriculture, 
in all its various branches. Among these may be 
enumerated, the laying out the farm and garden 
In various modes'adapted to circumstances; culture 
of plants and trees; grafting, budding, pruning, 
transplanting and iearingof fruit trees; the differ¬ 
ent manner of fencing grounds, with the relative 
advantages and cost of each; the various qualities 
of forest trees, in reference to fencing and build¬ 
ing purposes; the best mode of breeding and feed¬ 
ing stock; the comparative advantages of the va¬ 
rious breeds; how to discover defects, and the way 
to remedy or eradicate them; the proper time to 
sell produce, and how to put it in market; the 
manner of keeping farm accounts; and, in short, 
a full course of instruction as to the management 
of a farm. These scholars to be sixteen years of 
age, to be apportioned among different counties; 
say two for each Assembly district, to be nomina¬ 
ted by the board of supervisors, and the expenses 
of their tuition, with board, washing, fuel and 
lights, to be only $100 per annum; as the produce 
of tho farm, under proper management, will fur¬ 
nish no small part of the supplies of the table. 

“ Besides these scholars, there may be others 
admitted at $25 per annum, who will board in the 
vicinity, at their own expense, but who will be re¬ 
quired to submit to all the college rules, and to 
labor with the other pupils.” 

With this practical course, are to be pursued the 
branches of education spoken of in our last, and 
conclusive reasons are given of the propriety of 
their adoption. In conclusion, on this subject, the 
commissioners say:—“ With such a course of ed¬ 
ucation, rigorously carried out, our State would 
reap, in the benefits conferred on this important in¬ 
terest, a thousand fold all the expenditures made in 
such an establishment. Careful examinations 
would be made into all matters connected with 
agriculture; comparisons had of the various modes 
of producing certain results, and records preserved 
showing which is preferable; authentic statements 
made of agricultural experiments, creating order 
and system and reducing to science the heteroge¬ 
neous and often discordant mass of materials col¬ 
lected in agricultural journals. The character of 
the soils in different sections of the State would be 
carefully analyzed, and farmers instructed as to 
the most successful and proper plan of increasing 
and preserving their fertility.” 

The act reported to the Assembly provides for 
raising the sum of $100,000, on the credit of the 
State, to be expended under the direction of aboard 
of trustees, consisting of the President and Sec¬ 
retary for the time being, of the State Agricultural 
Society, and fifteen others—eight of them from 
the several judicial districts of the State, appointed 
by flie Governor, five to hold their offices for the 
term of two years, five for four years, and five for 
six years. 

These trustees shall meet in J une next and after 
organization shall proceed to “ determine the loca¬ 
tion of such institution, purchase such quantity of 
lands, not exceeding six hundred acres, construct 
thereon such buildings, fixtures, fences, and erec¬ 
tions, and make such improvements, purchase such 
stock, implements of husbandry' and other articles, 
employ such professors and other lecturers, teach¬ 
ers and superintendents, laborers, minor officers, 
and assistants, as they shall deem necessary.” 

The amount estimated necessary for the pur¬ 
chase of the farm is $24,000. For the erection of 
the necess-ary buMdings, purchase of apparatus and 
library, $69,000. The salaries of tho President 
and Professors, and other persons necessary to the 
management of the industrial departments will 
add about $13,000 more. The last only of these 
amounts, will be annual charges, and the commis¬ 
sioners think an appropriation of $10,000 each 
year, will be amply sufficient to pay all expenses 
above what will arise from receipts for tuition and 
the products of the farm. 

The course of education, as has been shown, is 
practical as well as theoretical. V/hen we consid¬ 
er how much improvement has already been ac¬ 
complished by the enterprize and public spirit of 
individuals and societies, can we doubt that when 
the State lends it helping hand toward the exten¬ 
sion of the benefits of scientiljc knowledge in ag¬ 
ricultural pursuits, that it will not speedily return 
“in its practical and beneficial results more than 
its entire cost to the State?—imparting a new impe¬ 
tus to agricultural employments—influencing for 
good all classes of our citizens—and ever remain¬ 
ing a noble monument to the wisdom of that leg¬ 
islation which encouraged and sustained the far¬ 
mer in scientific investigations designed to increase 
the products of the earth, as well as t.o render his 
vocation still more agreeable and profitable to all 
engaged therein.” 


Crops at the West. —It is said that the whole 
of Indiana teems with surplus produce, which the 
farmers are keeping back in order to nurse the 
market. The prosperity of last year lias en¬ 
abled them to do sc. “In Wisconsin, we are 
sorry' to learn, the crops of last y'car have all prov¬ 
ed a failure, and scarcely a bushel of any kind of 
grain will come forward.” 


.I' me 1 (rapes are those just presented us by Aid. 
Bowen. Although very fresh, and in an excellent 
si ate of preservation, their fine flavor will soon 
cause their disappearance. 


Rise in Pine Lands. —A large quantity oflaudB 
have been sold at the Land Office in Northern 
Michigan, the past year. We hear of the sales of 
several pine lots entered into 1834 to 1833, from 
$4 to $6 an acre. A sale of 22 lots of Mill Creek 
was made a short time since for $1000 an eighty, 
to a Boston company.— Det. Tribune. 


The Mistake in Credit. 


I regret having given occasion, unintentional¬ 
ly, for the severe remarks in the last number of the 
Rural New-Yorker, relative to an erroneous 
credit. The paragraph in the Cultivator was 
written months ago, and mislaid or otherwise 
crowded out afte» being forwarded to the publisher, 
and so much time elapsed before its appearance, 
that I cannot now positively say that no error oc¬ 
curred in printing. At all events, a single omission, 
probably by my’self, lias quite altered the meaning 
intended to be conveyed. 

The Cultivator, published at Albany, being the 
original paper of that name, and the only one in 
the country without some other distinctive title, 
the mis-crcdit was understood by other persons 
than myself to refer 1 to that paper as a matter of 
course. I therefore considered it desirable to dis¬ 
claim the origin of the article, not feeling willing 
that it should be attributed to the Horticultural De¬ 
partment of that paper. But on lately reading the 
paragraph making this correction, I perceived for 
the first time that it may be very easily misunder¬ 
stood in a way never intended,—for it was not the 
New-Yorker, but the “ article ” which gave as 
“new and valuable,” &c., as a re-reading will 
render evident. The whole would however have 
appeared plain, had I not by mistake made the 
single omission referred to above,—that the New- 
Yorker merely copied the article with its errone¬ 
ous credit from another paper, and did not by any 
means endorse it; l’or had the mistake not been 
widely circulating in other papers, it would have 
been necessary only to have forwarded the correc¬ 
tion at once to the New-Yorker. 

The only apology I can offer for this omission, 
was extreme fatigue of body and mind consequent 
on almost incessant watching day and night for 
many weeks at the bed of sickness, at the time the 
paragrapli was penned, and which was the cause of 
sending it by mistake unfinished to the publisher. 

J. J. Thomas. 

Macedon, 3d mo. 15, 1351. 


Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 


BY L. WET HE REEL. 


Mar. 1851. 

THERMOMKTEF. 
MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

| RAIN. 

j WINJjS. 

11 

48 

36 

40.33 


w. 

12 

26 

22 

24.33 


N E. 

13 

33 

25 

28.01) 


N. NK. 

14 

38 

22 

32.66 


NIC. W. 

15 

57 

46 

51.33 


w. sw. 

16 

39 

35 

36.66 


N E. 

17 

40 

32 

37.00 


S K. 


remarks. 

March 11. Spring-like day. 

12. Fine day—a few flakes of snow—lunar halo. 

13. Cloudy—a little snow in the evening. 

14. Very line day—meadow sparrows heard. 

15. Quite warm—robins und bluebirds heurd. 

16. Cloudy—very rainy afternoon and evening. 

17. Cool—cloudy—a little snow at evening. 


Implements, Seeds, Fruit Trees, &c. —We 
direct particular attention to the new advertise¬ 
ments in this number of the Rural. The card 
of Messrs. Wheeler, Mklick & Co., James P. 
Fogg & Brother, and the several Nursery and 
other advertisements will advise our readers wiiere 
they can obtain superior articles from reliable 
sources. 

A word to advertisers, by the way. As our 
space is limited, those who must advertise in the 
Rural (and its circulation is now so large that it 
offers an excellent medium,) will oblige us by ma¬ 
king their notices as short as possible. This will 
enable us to accommodate a greater number, with¬ 
out infringing upon the news department of the 
paper. At present we are compelled to decline all 
advertisements for a long period, or that are not 
strictly appropriate. 


The Last Wight of Congress. 


The following description of the carousals at 
Washington, on the last night of the recent session 
of Congress, we find in a letter from Washington- 

“ The capitol was on Monday night a perfect 
Bedlam. Some of the Representatives of the 
* dear people’—got most gloriously or inglorious))' 
drunk. Wishing to have a good time at Uncle 
Sam’s expense, they adopted the usual stratagem 
to accomplish their purpose, which is to vote the 
officers of the capitol an extra $250 apiece with 
the understanding that said officers should expend 
a certain portion for champaigne and suppers, for 
4 the crowd.’ The consequence was that more 
than a third of the members got so ‘elevated’ above 
sublunary things that they could not attend to the 
affairs of State, which had been entrusted lo them 
by a too confiding constituency. I do not know 
the amount of money appropriated for this purpose 
this year, bu t was told by one of the officers under 
government, that the extra pay voted to door-keep¬ 
ers, porters, messengers, &c., last year, was $22,- 
000, a very pretty sum indeed!” 


Dangerous Counterfeit on the Putman Co. 
Bank.—2’f, an exact imitation of genuine—vig. 
small State arms and figure 2—on the right upper 
end is the word “Two” in an oval die, and below 
is a country maid churning—on the left upper end 
the word Two, with a blacksmith, anvil, &c., be¬ 
low. These bills have been very freely circulated 
in tho upper part of the city, and are likely to be 
taken by persons not good judges of engraving, as 
the difference in the engraving is all by which the 
counterfeit can be distinguished.— Thompson's 
Bank Note Reporter. 


The Atlantic. —The steamship Atlantic, which 
had been lying since her return at her moorings in 
the Sloyne, was on Wednesday towed into the 
Huskisson Lock, where she is expected to lie for 
about three months, by which time she will again 
be ready for sea. Her machinery will be repaired 
by the proprietors of the Soho Works, near Bir¬ 
mingham, and her carpentry work by 3Ir. Wilson 
Greene of this town .—Liverpool paper. 


23jf“The steamboat Admiral, Capt. Kerr, ar¬ 
rived at this port from Toronto, on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, with a large number of passengers, and a full 
freight. Her cargo consisted principally of peas 
and grass-seed. She left again for Toronto last 
evening, and will make semi-weekly trips from 
this to Canadian ports, leaving ibe landing here on 
Monday and Thursday evenings.— Rock. Bern. 


legislate* of -fern 


Synopsis ef Proceedings. 


Monday, March 10.— Senate, —Petitions were 
received on the subject of the School Law, and 
Railroad Companies. The report of the N. York 
Dispensary was recei ved. 

Assembly. —The following bills wore read a third 
time and passed. 

To amend the charter of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

A bill in relation to Life Insurance Companies 
doing business in other States. 

A bill in relation to election of Directors of the 
Union Bridge Company. 

To authorize the Utica Steam Woolen Company 
to increase their capital stock, and also to allow the 
Utica Globe Mills to increase their stock. 

Mr. Ferris’ resolution requiring the Surveyor 
General to make surveys of the Railroad embank¬ 
ment across Cayuga Lake, was called up and 
passed. The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole on the Assessment bill. 

Tuesday. March 11.— Senate. —A part of the 
morning session was occupied with the discussion 
of the bill creating a Board of Four Auditors in 
each town in the State. 

The bill to restrict the powers of cities in respect 
to creating debt, was read through and made an 
early order. 

Assembly. —After various petitions and reports 
the Committee of the Whole resumed the consid¬ 
eration of the General Assessment law, made some 
progress, and reported the same to the House. 

Wednesday, March 12.— Senate. —Petitions 
were presented for a National Railroad, part of 
which to be located in this State; also, of a large 
number of women asking to be allowed to vote. 

Assembly. — Mr. Fordyce, from majority of 
Committee, reported a bill relative to the sale of in¬ 
toxicating liquors. The bill provides for licenses, 
but makes the vendor liable for all damages result¬ 
ing from the sale of liquors. 

Mr. Chamberlain, from the minority of the same 
Committee, reported a bill to prohibit the sale of 
liquor under an adequate penalty. 

Thursday, March 13.— Senate. —The bill pass¬ 
ed to allow the Managers of the New York Life 
Savings Benevolent Association to increase their 
number. 

The bill providing for the Railroad Bridge at 
Rouse’s Point, on Lake Champlain, being the 
special order, came up and with the Militia bill, 
occupied the remainder of the session. 

Assembly. —Mr. O. Allen, from the Committee 
on Claims, to whom was referred the subject mat¬ 
ter of the Governor’s Message relating to the 
speedy completion of the Erie and the Genesee 
Valley and Black River Canals, presented a vol¬ 
uminous report, accompanied by a bill, in accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations of the Governor. 

In the afternoon, engaged in Committee of the 
Whole, on the questions of the Bank Department, 
Election of School Superintendents, and tho Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

Friday, March 14.— Senate. —The following 
resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That the Banks of issue and deposit 
in this State within twenty days after the date of 
the passage of this resolution, report the amount of 
special deposits uncalled for in their Banks from 
the commencement of their business, to the first of 
January, 1850, and the aggregate o! all unclaimed 
dividends and deposits in their hands. 

Bills were passed, to change the time for mailing 
payments to the Safety Fund, to be on or before 
the 31st December. 

An act to subject certain debts owing to non¬ 
residents to taxation. This is a very important 
bill. Its first section is, “ all debts owing by in¬ 
habitants of this State to persons not residing in 
the United States for the purchase of any real 
estate shall be deemed personal property within the 
town or county where the debtor resides, and as 
such shall be liable to taxation in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the persona] estate of 
citizens of this State.” 

To allow Flushing to sell a part of their town 
land. 

Assembly. —The following bills were passed: 

To erect a fire-proof Library building. 

To incorporate the Thistle Benevolent Associa¬ 
tion of New York. 

In relation to the Sheriff and Clerk of Kings Co. 

To alter Commisioners’ map of Brooklyn. 

To-day was set apart for the purpose of reading 
engrossed bills a third time. The following were 
passed. 

To amend the Charter of Sltaneateles. 

To alter the Commissioners Map of the City of 
Brooklyn. 

To amend tho act entitled an Act to provide for 
sick and disabled seamen—passed April 22d 1831, 
and all the acts amendatoiy of the same. 

To provide for the erection of a fire-proof build¬ 
ing for u State Library, and for the better accom¬ 
modation of the Legislature. 

To incorporate the “ Thistle Benevolent Asso¬ 
ciation” of the city of New York. 

In relation to the Sheriff and Clerk of the coun¬ 
ty of Kings. 

To amend the Charter of the city of Schenectady., 

To amend the Charter of the Cayuga and Sus¬ 
quehanna Railroad, and to extend tho powers of 
said Company. 

For the incorporation of Building and Accumu¬ 
lating Fund Associations. 

To authorize tho Common Council of the city 
of Oswego to levy a tax to build a fire-proof build¬ 
ing for the County Clerk’s office in that city. 

To provide for the appraisement and payment 
of canal damages to Charles Ehle. 

To regulate the rates of wharfage on lighters in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

To authorize the city of Oswego to borrow' money. 

To amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the incorporation and regulation of Telegraph 
Companies,” passed Apiil 12, 184S. 

To amend the provision of the Revised Statutes 
entitled “ Of proceedings for the draining of 
swamps, marshes, and other iow’ lands.” 

In relation to the village of Holley, confirming a 
certain election. 

In relation to the powers of the late Court of 
Chancery and Supreme Court in equity in certain 
cases. 


Items of 'Mtw, &r. 


-Fifty coaches are now making at Paris to 

carry passengers across the Isthmus of Suez. 

-The Mexican Boundary Commission is expect¬ 
ed to be employed three years in running the line. 

-There have been two shocks of earthquake at 

Antigua lately. 

-Broche silks, the designs in gold and silver, 

are all the fashion abroad. 

-Martin Fnrquhar Tapper, the poet, arrived 

at New York in tho steamer Asia, on Friday last. 

-A whale forty-four feet in length, and good 

for thirty barrels of oil, was captured oil'Southamp¬ 
ton Long Island, on the 1st. 

-The cholera has appealed in a mild form in 

various parts of the West, but mostly along the 
rivers. 

-The Governor of Maine has appointed Thurs¬ 
day, the 10th of April, to be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. 

-The possible navigation of the Rio Grande 

for one thousand miles is now mooted by the War 
Department. 

-Thirteen gambling houses were broken up, 

and eighty-six gamblers arrested in Boston on Sat¬ 
urday night last, by the police. 

-Bank’s Arcade, and the Commercial Bulletin 

office adjoining were destroyed by fire, on the 4th 
inst. at New Orleans, 

-Gen. Scott, Roger Jones and others left this 

morning for the South as Commissioners to select 
a site for a military asylum. 

-The Michigan Southern Railroad has been 

completed 27 miles west of Cold water, 110 miles 
from Toledo. 

-A young lady of sweet sixteen, and weighing 

470 pounds, is now receiving calls at the Eagle Ho¬ 
tel, Lockport. 

<*-Hudson River, this season, hue been closed 

only seventy-one days, being the shortest period 
with one exception, for twenty years past. 

-No less than .-£40,000 has been remitted to 

the port of Limerick from the United States, in the 
last year to forward emigration. 

-Dr. C. W. Wilder, who died at Leomituster, 

Mass., recently, left $20,000,000 forfree bedeat the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

'-Of the small cochineal fly from Mexico, no 

less than £275,000 worth aro consumed in Great 
Britain. 

-Mr. Gough, it is said, received $70C, dear 

of expenses for fourteen lectures delivered in Pitts¬ 
burg. 

-The Pittsburg American in speaking of the 

churches in that city says that there ie one church 
to every 727 inhabitants. 

-In one of the Unitarian societies of Boston, 

there are ten gentlemen who are unitedly worth 
more than $10,000,00. 

-The city of Buffalo last year paid a 'tax of 

over $400,000—being about ten dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the city. 

-The Michigan Southern railroad is now com¬ 
pleted to Sturges’ Prairie, 117 miles from Lake 
Erie, at Monroe and Toledo, to which point it was 
opened on the 10th inst. 

-The trial of Gen. Champlin for slave abduc¬ 
tion is called for tho 17th inst. in the Howard Dis¬ 
trict Court. It is doubtful whether he will appear, 
or forfeit his bail of $21,000. 

-A woman 68 years old, who is deaf and dumb 

wos married for the fourth time at Pembrokeshire, 
in England, on the 21st ult., her bridegroom being 
a young man of 21. 

-The new alms-house in Hartford was entire¬ 
ly consumed by fire on the 10th inst. Loss about 
$15,000,—fully insured. Supposed to have been 
the work of an incendiary. 

-Among the recent deaths in Europe, we no¬ 
tice the names of Joanna Bailie, Sir John Tobin, 
the Dowager Countess of Cbarleville, and Dr. Ja¬ 
cobi, the celebrated professor of mathematics. 

-At a late meeting of the Ohio State Board of 

Agriculture, a resolution was adopted inviting Col. 
Benton to deliver the address to the next Agricul¬ 
tural State Fair. 

-The Cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, 

Utica, Syracuse and Troy elected Democratic May¬ 
ors at the Charter election on the 4tli inst. Au¬ 
burn, Whig. 

-New Orleans dates of March 14, say the 

Mississippi has risen to a great height, and contin¬ 
ues rising, and they fear another crevasse at Bonnett 
Carre. Much damage is already done. 

-The editor of the Galena Advertiser says 

that Edward Breath, formerly a partnei of his, is 
now printing a paper in Persia! Where shall we 
hear of him next? 

-The hemp crop in Missouri has fallen off 

from last year, from 20 to 25 per cent., and it is 
said that the crop gathered will be of a dark leaden 
color, consequent upon the fall rains and tiie ab¬ 
sence of snow. 

-The contracts for cleaning the streets of Bal¬ 
timore have this year been awarded, for the oggre- 
gregate sum of $4,900, to the various contractors, 
being $9,000 less than the contract for the past 
year. 

-The General Appropriation Bill devotes 

$318,000 for improvements in the city of Washing¬ 
ton repairing bridges, paving srects. altering east 
wing of the Patent Office, planting trees about the 
Presidential Mansion, Ac. 

- \ people’s washing and bathing establish¬ 
ment is about to be commenced in Now York, after 
the London plan, by an association wiio have pur¬ 
chased a lot 48 by 100 feet, in a thickly settled por¬ 
tion of the city. 

-Messrs. Winter &, Latimer, of San Francisco, 

give an authentic statement of the gold shipped 
from California since it passed into the hand* of the 
Americans, and the sum is up to December last 
$68,687,531. 

-Gov. Hunt has pardoned Selden Brainard, 

who is in Sing Sing Prison for five yeais for coun¬ 
terfeiting. it was done at the earnest, personal so¬ 
licitation of one of h is daughters, an esteemed and 
excellent young lady. 

—The last day’s debate und proceedings of the 
Senate, it is said, will make seventy columns of 
prinle I matter in the Union and Intelligencer, equal 
to $1050 for tho cost of publishing this one day Is 
proceedings of twenty-five hours, in two newspa¬ 
pers. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 

C'ht Market# a^-» t ^^J orkstate I old Rochester nurseri 

JMUVMW. AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP ASIA- 
One Week Later from Europe. 


Thk Asia, with Liverpool dales to the 25th uit., week, 
arrived at New York ou the 14th. Cotton advan- ROC) 

ced Bales 40,000 bales. Breadstuff's were dull j/ oar » bw - •• 
and sales confiued to wants of the trade. West- °[ h} ' * 

era canal flour 20@2ls 6 d. Yellow Corn 30@31. Beef," cwt. .’ 

Provisions. —Pork i.s held firmly, which checks Do. bbl me 
business. Bacon much wanted—900 boxes St. kp d ’ 

Louis sold at 37, to arrive. Hama, smote! 

foarcl declined 1(0)1 6d. Shoulders, do 

Cheese active at the advance. Potatoes, bn. 

Tallow unchanged. Wheat, bu° R 

Batter 1 to 2d. higher. Com, 

Wool—prices well supported. Buckwheat.. 

The steamship Canada had arrived out. Con- .. • 

sols were 96i@96^j. Sy- •’ 

No new ministry lias yet been formed. There hi 


Rural Nrw-Youker. ©prick, > Ipt----- 

_ *""" Rochester, March 19 , 1851. 5 j 

Our market atilt remains dull. But little wheat'isbio’t i; r 
in; extra qualities bring $1,06. Flour the same as last j \ 
week. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. f. 

Flour, bbl.$4,75(35,00 I Butter, lb.12$®14c '! 

Pork, mesa-13,00014,00 New Cheese, tb.. . . I 4 OO 4 C 

Do. CWt .... .4,750-4,00 J POULTRY. p.iigg; 

Beef, cwt.,3,0004,00 I Turkeys, lb. .... . ,7®8c iPooR 






Do. bbl mess. 11,00011.50 i Chichens.507c 

Lard, tried. ..... .9®9^c ( 9 esds. 

Do. leaf.7c I Clover, bu. . . .$3,67®5,00 

Hama, smoked... . .7308c | Timothy.1,5002,50 

Shoulders, do.5AOOc | Flax.1,2501,50 

Potatoes, bu.44O50c sundries. 

grain. Whiteftsh, bbl. . .0,5007,00 

Wheat, bu.1.0601,08 j Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Com.50(350c 1 Halt, bbl.9001,00 

Buckwheat.41c Apples, bu.12£®37£c j 

Rye.624069 | Do. dried.7501,00 

Oats.38040c ( Eggs, doz.tOOllc I 

Barley.75O80c Beans, bu.7501,00 

hides. I Hay, ton. . ..9014,00 


TlORSE POWEPy 
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mo new ministry nas yet oeen tormea. mere hides. 1 Hay. ton.9014,00 

was talk of placing the Dukeof Wellington at the Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5004,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .30-3,50 

head of the government. All fears of a Stanley g^Pel'ts'.'.'.:.' *. 75 ®!$* 1 Wooi, ft?*/. .7. iVwc 

Cabinet were at an end. _____ 

The Bank of England has reduced the interest K 

on stock loans to 2§ per cent., while the mini- w aorL Juarket, 

mum rate on commercial securities remains at 3 1 N EW YORK, March, 17.—ASHES—Market without 
rif>r cp.nt change for Pots with fair demand at $5,37; Pearls are 

percent. . . _ buoyant at $5,68. 

I ho markets for American securities in London vr nun Th» 

■_ „ r bOUK -1 he inclemency or the weather restricted the 

was wunout Change. business in Western and State Flour. Prices of the latter I 

The Turin papers give a rumor that northern are heavy. Demand for the low grades moderate. The 
powers have addressed a note to the Piedmontese fetter grades are steady and in fair request for the local 

government, demanding the eapuW.n of the Itol- ?i, N „Xa°d^Sd«“MS&Sre5 
ian emigrants, the suppression of the liberty of the sales_200 bbls ®4,62 In bond. Sales domestic 2.500 bbls 
press, and an immediate reconciliation with the ®4,25{®4,31 No 2 super; $4,50(5)4,75 Ohio, Michigan and 
Court of Rome. Indiana; ®4,81(5)4,87 pure Genesee. 

It is also stated that the greatest activity prevails nT SpA^nT^eHHvoiv°Lrh h 0 r at rh S< llI 2!7 1 ' Millers hold off; 
tv , , A' , ,, , J ‘ . prices being relatively higher than flour. Canadian held 

in the 1 tedmontese war oflice, and that extensive sternly but without inquiry 97c(3$l in bond. Barley want- 
preparations aro making for the defence of the ed ® 1,15(5)1,25. Corn rattier lower; demand fair for the 
country. home trade at some concession in price. Sales 9,000 bu 66 

The nlan of an intervention in the Herr fin northern and Jersey yellow; 66Jfo)67c southern yellow; 63 
ne plan 01 an intervention in trie xlera Cro- prune white and southern for mealing. 

vma has been discussed m the last Cabinet Coun- WHISKEY — Market better for Prison; sales 300 bbls 24; 

CHS. 500 hhds Drudge 23c. 
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Agricultural Machines & Implements. 

\A7”HELLER, MFLICK & Co. continue their Manu- 
V v factory at the cornpr of I.iberty and Hamilton streets, 
Albany, where they are prepared to till all orders with 
despatch. 

ORDERS FOR 


mu m “ Business in western anu state r iour. Prices of the latter 

The rurin papers give a rumor that northern are heavy. Demand for the low grades moderate. The WheeNr’q Patent Rail wav Chnin nv». an 
wers have addressed a note to the Piedmontese “ ^ des are , stead / aad fair request for the local ! * atent “f™ 7 ’ Ch ? 1 “ Hoi3e ?0W5rs - 

ivernment riemanriimr (hr, g-vmiKim n f thv 0*1 trade ' New Orleans firm and not plenty, ®1, 3804,87.— and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 

'Vernment, demanding the expulsion of the Ital- Canadian steady with moderate demand lor the Provinces; vvux receive Turin prompt attention 

J emnrrantq. fhn snnni-AHsinn nf fhA ihertv nf fha ualea unft hhlo om ;;•> a -- uu,.’ 1 itir-i.t PROM PI All kN no V. 



An Austrian corps will occupy the federal for- PROVISIONS—New jiork easier and old dull and heavy; 

tress of London. the trade buy sparingly; ® 12,75 old mess; ®10do. prime; 

By advices from Vienna to the 22ud, rumors ® 1 . 3 P ri , m , e for ne 'Y-. Reef steady: 

* * * i r a,-,- . * . sales 101) bbls iri lots mess; for prime: 

were still nfo of onr flXDAnitifion ao-ainat .r F ’ 


tITrt ' .to A ’ ‘ sales JUD bbls iri lots S s w->ra)10,7,> mess; for prime; 

were still rifo of our expedition against fewitzer- prime mess quiet ®15®16. Lard is without change; sales 
l an d. 350 bbls and tcs. fair to prime ®8(5)9. Butter heavy and 

The ministerial papers contradict the late rumor Pli£. e ® favor the buyer, 9(5)Uc Ohio and ordinary State.and 
of warlike moAKiims 12® 16c western dairy. Cheese firm; prime dairies wanted 

or wariiKo mea&uros. 7 (5>8; common to cood 5(5)0. 

1 heysay that an understanding has been effect- 
ed at Dresden between the agents of Prussia and Cambridge Cattle Marlket. 

Austria. The Kingdoms of Wirtemburg, Bava- CAMBRIDGE. March 12.—At Market 582 Cattle—about 

ria and Saxoriv have protested against the cotnne- B^^es, and frt Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
tency of the conference, to pas, resolution, ton- «*»* ^A'TA'ZZ “““ ’'“i" 

dering to restore the old fed.rk Dio,. No rosolu- ?r“’ 

tions of any kind have been adopted. A fortnight’s Hides—®5,Oil tp cwt. 

time has been fixed for furthermore positive direc- Tallow, ®5,50. 
t j ong 1 Veal Calves—®3,507." 

rru r. n ... Stores—Working oxen, ®61,75(5)90 

1 he news trom Pans is wdhout interest. Cows and Calves—®2t), 3-(5)35. 

___Yearlings, none. 

n i » Two years old, ® 10.21(5) , 25. 

^nnuAi Appropriation for Acadomios* Three years old, ^ 18, 2<V5)28. 

- Sheep and Lambs—1,230 at market; nearly ail sold. 

At a meeting of the Regents on the 28th of s[vme none’ ®'*' ,!y lof ’ 



The large and increasing demand for these Ma¬ 
chines has induced the proprietors to erect a new and 
spacious Manufactory, and otherwise extend their means of 
i wo years oiu .*n, -iini-’, promptly filling orders. Their Bovvers and Threshers have 

Annual Appropriation for Academies. Three years old file 23028 been sold m nearly every Statein the Union, duringthe past 

'_ Sheep and Lambs-1 230 at market- nearly ail soM year ’ and U - ielr s !‘P enorit y llas '’een acknowledged by nu- 

. n , .... , S K *4 -)W merous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies 

At a meeting of the Regents on the 28th of kS none ’ * l«y -of, $., _,aOO.J. but from persons who have used them. They have been 

February, 1851, the annual appropriations were Remarks: fhemariietaboutthesameasit wastheiast a T ard ® d th , c Fi U’ t Premiums at all the principal Fairs 

made for Academies in this State. We note the week-fair _ ' “ ‘ ^Imsylvmnia ’'stateFai?.'^ the 


. $328,28 Horses and Fowls.-[Boston Courier. ’ P vv ld ' nu ' n( rous Count - v Exhibitions in the different States. 

"455 57 The Two Horse Machine, with from three to five 

■ New York Cattle Market. hands, will thresh from 125 to 200 bushels wheat per day. 


following in this vicinity as chiefly interesting : 70 cars came over the Fitchburgh Railroad, and 

.... .. J the Boston and Lovv r ell Railroad, loaded witli Cattle 

Albion Academy......... . $328,28 Horses and Fowls.— [Boston Courier. 

Amenia Seminary, . 455.57 ., -«- , r , __ . 

Auburn Academy!. «7.60 New York Cattle Market. 

Bethany Academy,... 58 OG NEVV YORK - Mar - U-—[Washington Drove Yai 

Brocknort ColInmatA TnslihitA /inr:’/ 1 T st ” and <,th avemie - aild at Hudson River Bull’s He 

mocKport collegiate Institute,. 400,43 0 f Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Shi 

Canandaigua Academy,.. .... 200,99 Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, 

Cary Collegiate Seminary,. 245,46 Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st] 

Clarkson Academy. ...... 33 50 Offered 1,175Beeves, (600 Southern, and theren 

Clover Street Seramary. 171.95 


* — TT v xixauixi 11.01 Lillee LW live 

hands, will thresh from 125 to200 bushels wheat per day, 
or twice that quality of oats. 

The One Horse Machine will thresh rather more than 


.. nviue uiiu quaiuy ui oais. 

NLW YORK, Mar. It.—| V\ashington Drove Yard, 44th The One Horse Machine will thresh ra 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot half that quantity 

of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and Brice at Albany, for 2 Horse machines. 

Lambs, at Browning’s bth st., near 3d Avenue, and at “ “ for one Horse “ 


rice at Albany, for 2 Horse machines.$145 

“ “ for one Horse “ . 120 

Machines will be shipped to order to any part of the U. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY, 

# S. MOIULSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10 0D0 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Bear, Beach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
Public to their healthy N ursery Slock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, ®I8 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, ®25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightsteinmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, $25 per 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse- 
chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will he sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,50 
per dozen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, $1,50 per doz¬ 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, $1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, $2,00 per doz. 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, $2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, $4,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
$3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, $3 per 1009. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty- 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of 
which will be issued 1st May. 
tCW City oflice No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. [61-tf] 

Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A. FROST k Co., 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
r T 1 HE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 
l attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 
following: 

Apple Trees 18| cts. each, or $15 per 100. Standard 
Bear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on (he 
Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Blum Trees, 50 cts each. 
Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with fine heads, 
35 cts each. Stand;; rd Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet, 30 ct 3 each, 
or $23 per 100. Beach Trees, 2 years old, from bud, very 
thrifty, 12£ cts each, or $10 per 100. 

All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, &c., all of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants. Sc. c., embracing all the 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias 
The above plntnts will be packed carefully and left at 
ariy of ihe Freight Offices in this city, according to advice 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the article.- noxv under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis 
to tliose that apply post paid, 

2^" Office No. 47 Exchange-street. [61-llt ] 


Great Salle of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT HORN CJATTLE. 

UP HE Subscriber, having more stock than he can well 
A sustain on hia farm, will offer at public auction about 
.»() head of his Improved Short-hom Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 
26th day of June next, at his farm 2A miles from this city 
(Troy.) ” 

M is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of Una herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could lie safely drawn, for im ¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importation '; 
have been derived from that eminent breeder,ihe late Trios 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators,,and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer be resorted to aka whole 
for improvement. The announcementof that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders iu England seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min¬ 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 5,000 oersons, and among them the best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries 
some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
to many. 

In the herd now offered for sale, will be included theim- 
ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ bails, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment, f 
am, however, authorized by Lewis 1*. Allen, Esq.*, of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m this 
country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg¬ 
ment, to say—” That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two hulls been bred to short -norn cows of other herds 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two hulls, and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in numl^er) can spare 
these two valauble bulls. There will be in the stock offer¬ 
ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will be composed of cows, (most of them as¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifer., and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever beeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animats. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
be given from 6 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO VA!f 
Troy, N. Feb., 1851. [60m4j 

MJEADI.it Sc 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

T HIS New Establishment is furnished with every facili ¬ 
ty for Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books, 
Bamphiets, Beriodicals, Batent Medicine Advertisements 
Borders, Embosaed Blates, Sec., Sec., with promptness, and 
•on the most reasonable terms. 

Also,,casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a creator 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantagt of an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practical;!! co til! ord-ra for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

I’ossessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in ail its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we fee! 
confident in asserting that our work will' bo equal to that of 
any establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE 3c BROTHER. 

„ „ „ Buffalo, N. Y. 

N • B-— Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E F. BEADLE. 

[«0-tf] f. P. BEADLE.’ 


East Bloomfield Academy,. 247,88 

Elmira Academy,. 330,50 

Fredoniu Academy,. 386,33 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary,.1,161,13 

Genesee and Wyoming Seminary,. 272,44 

Geneseo Academy,... 238,95 

Holley Academy/...... 122 33 

Le Roy Female Seminary. 471,19 

Macedon Academy,. 276,91 

Millville Academy,.... 326^04 

Monroe Academy,... 145,15 

Nunda Literary Institute,. 223,32 

Ontario Female Seminary. 497,99 

Phipp’s Union Seminary,. 560;52 

Riga Academy,. 225,55 

Rochester Collegiate Institute,. 3.‘KU50 

Rochester Female Academy,. 96,03 

Seward Female Seminar)-,. 218,85 

Wilson Collegiate Institute,. 361,77 

M A XI, RECEIPTS 
On Subscription to Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 
Since February 20, 1851. 


... ’ . rwr , ,,,-u , . , macnines win ne snipped to order to any part of the U. 

. 33,50 , Offered l.l.o Beeves, (000 Southern, and the remainder States or the Canadas, C gr” and warranted to give satis- 

. 171.95 V?!m7-L 3 State a P d r c 9 Wf! and Calves, and faction to the purchaser, or they may be returned within 

oiT 00 U609 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s; 75 Cows and sixty days. 

* 7,, !,< palves, and about 2,000 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber- The subscribers also manufacture and will furnish to 

. 330,50 lain s. . , order the most approved kinds of Feed Cutters driver 

. 386,33 15 ~ ev , a Ti e ! ! e i n in , fmr demand during the week, but Hullers, Circular Saw Mills, &c.,&c. They will also 

. were rather dull nt the clo-s;. to-d.iv. Price, nmnn « m,. r,,r„; u i. n.», __ 


order the 

Hullers 


Rochester 

!y seedstore 

ya\ and 

m Agricultural 

KfO Ware-House! 

v: f * p Removed from 

DESCRIPTION! 
JBFOGG & BROTHER. 


471,19 leftover. Market dull. 
©76 'll 

3269)4 Brighter 


Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, March 12.—At market, 700 Beef Cattle, 


CO., 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, sole agents for Western 
New York. 

CAUTION. 


569,52 $5,75; 3d do. $4(5)4,50. 


Hides—green, $4,50. 

Tallow—rough, $5,50. 

Working Oxen—$60, 73, 90(5)105. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 26, 28, 30(5)35. 

Sheep and Lambs—$3, 405. A few extra at $7 each 
Swine—fijOOjc; retail 6(3)7c. 


and Overshot Threshers are manufacted and sold by them, 
when in fact they have not obtained from us any liberty to 
use our Batent, we hereby caution all persons that said 
firm has no right to use our Batent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Bowers, and that a sale by them will confer 
no right upon the purchaser to use such Bower. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Melick Sc Co., of Albany, and their 
Agents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 
Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers; and every such 


a 



1 

a 

IMS! 






Albany Market. Agents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 

— AFniAi.' at 1. r «T r .... Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers; and every such 

A 1 .ISAM \, March 17.—I-LOUR—The market is quiet Bower made or sold by them, or by any person bavin" a 
hut steady. I he inclemency of the weather tends to re- License to do so, has upon one of the Cast Iron Semi- 
strict sales. The transactions this morning sum up 300 or Circles at each end of the Bower, the words ‘ Wheeler’s 
too bbls at $4,62 for good State; $4,85(34,78 for pure Gen- Patent —WHEELER, MELICK Sc CO., Makers Al- 
esee and extra Michigan; $3(3,525 for fancy Genesee, and banv, N. Y.” 

.41:."i fnr ovfrn aU ... *i • . . . . •». ,, 




83^” All Moneys received by mail for the Rural Nf w wh?', ■ . , A due c 

. . - . , ” - (.RAIN—Wheat is quiet. Nothing lias transpired in avoid imp 

Yorker will lx; acKnowledged in these columns, under the corn further than was noticed on Saturday for future de- No pers 
above heading. livery. Barley Malt is held very firmly at $1,25, delivered & Co., is ; 

Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev- fu , td p- ma ' t doi ! se ' U le demand is good lor the South, and [64w0] 


07 " Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev- o w * l :' na t , >c dem . and ' s S 00 ' 1 lc [ r t j ic South, and 

, . , , , , ' scv there is an order on the market for some 5,000 bushels for 

era! persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person | Buffalo. 

sending, but credit as desired. 


A due attention to this fact will enable purchasers to 
Nothing lias transpired in avoid imposition and fraud. 

on Saturday for future de- No person or firm in Albany, except Wheeler, Melick 
-y firmly at $ l,-25, delivered Sc Co., is authorized to make or sell said Horse Bowers, 
id is good for the South, and [64w0] A. Sc W. C. WHEELER, Patentees. 




J Snook, Jr,. 

....$9 



E Savage. 

. . .2,50 

i Wm Richev,. 


B ri Gillet. 


| Jno Mason. 

... 

E C Butler,. 

. . .1,56 

| Nichols &. Bailey,.. 

. 1 

W B Downer. 

O 

J D G Nelson,. .... 

. . .3,30 

J M Trowbridge,... 

. 2 

II Whipple,. 


W E Bootli. 


C I. Curtis,. 

. . .1,25 

A Rockwell,. 

O 

J Relf,. 

. .. ..2 

II C White. 

. . .0,37 

Orlando Adams.. . . 

... 9 

O B Scott. 


J T Farman,. 


L T Rogers,. 

.4 

I R Trembly,. 

. . . 1,50 

A Richardson,.. .. 


A 11 Savage,. 

. . .1,25 

Jno Mead,. 


I Leavenworth,. . . 

. . .1,50 
.L 

J T Van Buskirk,.. 

.4 

H Rowel!. 

Jas Woodley,. 

.... 2 ) 

C C Tyrrell. 

■ .1,50 

N Jeffords,. 

. . .6,50 

H G Ellis. 


Jas Lyon,. 


S Reed,. 

.2 

AlJcn Gilford,.. . . 


Wm Lyue,.. 

. . . 1,50 

G Barnett,. 

.7 

E R Hughes,.. .... 


G R Brackett. 

.4 

It P Byrarn,. 

.2 

N J Kellogg,. 

.1 

A N Hawley,. 


Stephen kiliam,.. . 

.. ..1,25 

1. C Smith,. 

.1 

Ira Odell,. 

.) 

E VV Fuller,. 

... O 

M Parke. 

• ■ ■ • -A 

J I, Pavne,. 

. . .1,25 

S D Bernhard, ■ . .. 


PH Farrington,. 

.1 

R F Warren,. 


Amos Holbrook. 

.2 

C Beet. 

.H 

Robt Fulton,. 

. . . .10 

Rev H Stan wood,.. 

.1 

J M Schemerhorn;. . 

. O 

Geo Bunnel,. 


Jno Parmelee,. 

. ... 12 

II Swan. 

.6 

Mrs J II Daniels,.. . 

.1 

M H Decker. 

-10 

P P Meacham,. 


Hiram Pardee,.... 


M J Brundage,. 

.. . .1 

N Robinson, Sen... 

. .22,50 

J Shoemaker,. 

.. .1,25 

E C Wilder,. 

.3 

Jas Bryan. 

O 

C D Langworthy,.. 


Roswell Hart. 

.... 1 
. . . . 1 

S Dibble,. 


It B Warren. 

F O Pratt. 


J Harris,. 

() 

T L Holbrook,. 


C Moore.. 

. . ..15 

E W Fairchild,. . .. 

.1 

J Ladd. 


J Babcock. 

.1 

D R Barker. 


CS Ball,. 

.*2 

Wm Pixley,. 

... .2 

L D Branch.. 


A Otis. 


S Stanley,. 

(> 

9’ Ninde,. 


H Hunt. 


C Campbell,. 

. ..1,68 

C F Whitney,. 


R K Sanford,. 


H H lugersoll,. 


Geo Rogers,. 

. . . . 1 

J C Latte,. 


G B McBride. 

J Murray,. 

... .1 

C Hubbard. 

. .3,12 

B W Dewey. 

—2 

S V Bearce,. 

... .‘i 

R S Ransom,. 

.. .2,50 

A W Seger,. 

. .1,50 

W H Gardner. 

.... 2 
.... ‘2 

I. E Moore. 

I florid. 

.2 

J R Potter,. 

. 2 

C B Vescelius,. 


Hall Colby. 

. .1,50 

Asst P. M„ Pike,.. . 

-4 

Jas Seward. 

. ... 18 

C D Smith,. 

.»>. 

G N Sherwood. 

_ Q 

A Sill. 

. . . . I 

H N Andrew,.. 

. . 12.75 

R r. Stewart. 

... 10 

P Hinirod,. 

.... 1 

Geo K Shew,. 

... .1 

R B Roll in,. 


R A Law. 

.... 1 

O A Graves,.. 

.. ..10 

Wm iVI Hubbard,.. . 

•. . .5 


PROVISIONS—Beef and Pork arc quiet hut steady.— 
Cut meats are selling in lots to the trade at 6}(37 for smok¬ 
ed shoulders, and 94(310 for do. hams. Smoked Beef $9,- 
50. There is a good demand for Peas for the south, hut the 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

(TMIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
J. ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 


’2 ^f^PojaURisaarte, delivered at the Road. . ° 2 fee?wide. 90 feet ions: convene 1 000 


SEED—There is no change to notice in Clover; sales at 


2 tents 50 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, ” 800 


1 » _, ■ . is. k* . ciiaii^u id ‘<DiM. l 111 I/IOY tr; ScllCS nt 1 tPllt O.) in Himnotpr uim 

.'. .’ 2 t0r S,na11 ’ medium al,d lar = e ’ Timoth - v is #*.«* Also, a number of smaller on’es, that will convene from 10 


PROFESSOR SINTZENICH 

ESPECTFULI.Y informs the admirers of the Fine Arts 


1 rp, 1 . • . , persons up to 400. 

transpiredsfoce o'ur fosf. ‘ 3 VCry qU,et a,Ml “° 8al< * N - B.4t isd^frabie that early application ^ made. 

WIIISKEY-A quiet but steady market for Prison. Last 64-tf pH AIV ? S ’ 

sales were at 23J, at which it is now held.—Jour. _'_ Rochester, N. \ . 

—: -— = FRUIT AND ORNAMENT AX TREES. 

PROFESSOR SINTZENICH r TMIE Subscriber has made arrangements to furnish Fruit 

R ESPECTFULLY informs the admirers of the Fine Arts , an ^ Ornamental Trees mostly from the Nursery of J. 

• that he gives instructions in the different departments • homaf, > Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. He would par- 
of Drawing and Painting, viz: Lead Pencil and Chalk U c , r| y lllvi fe the attention of the farmers of Monroe, to 
Drawing: Painting in Water and Oil colors; Perspeeiive j lls select variety of large and beautiful Apple Trees, and 
and Sketching from Nature; the theory of Light and Shade bo confidently, believes that those who intend to plant 
Coloring and Composition. ’ orchards this spring,will find it to their interest to purchase 

This method of teaching is founded on the practice of . 

the most eminent Professors of London, and aided by a <• ~' varl l>ear Trees (imported) 75 cents each. Red Cedar 
long experience, he flatters himself that his lessons will be ‘ or , , ^es, $3 per 100. 
found satisfactory to tliose who may favor him with their Orders may lie left with E. A. Marsh, or 
confidence. H. COLLINS, No. 11 State street. 

Landscapes painted; views of buildings and grounds ta- Rochester, March 15, 1851. (64w3) 

ken; and also portraits of animals—Drawings made for - -—-——-- 

the Batent Oflice. Terms moderate. Fruit Trees of Select Varieties. 

He is permitted to give references of the highest respecta- ’ 

bility. Among numerous others to FOIt SALE AT THE NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS 

Miss MB Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester. irr . n ,, 

-Parsons, Esq., “ Female Academy, Albany. Muccdon, ii ayne Co., A. 1. 

-Ross, Esq., ” Academy Greenbush, N. Y. 000 Al ’ p LE, Pear, Beach, Cherry, Plum and 

-lilauvert, Esq., “ “ Morristown, N. J. D ' • ^ V/V /V/ Apricot trees, nearly all of large size and 

Edwin Croswcll, Esq., New York. all propagated from bearing or proved trees, inclu’din" 

H Iiillyard, Esq., Landscape Painter, Boston. mainly the best standard sorts, with such new varieties as 

Specimens to he seen at No. 18 North street, Rochester. have proved decidedly excellent—all furnished at moderate 

(64-tf) prices, and carelully packed for canal or railway convey- I 

-----—--—- ance. Communications, post paid, to be directed to 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry r-p-nu J J thomas, Macedon, wa yne co .,n.y. 

mil R nnrlprRifrnpd tvnulri rnuiww-tfiillv ....7,/ JSK.}. ^ hi8 grounds 


R ESPECTFULLY informs the admirers of the Fine Arts 
• that he gives instructions in the different departments 
of Drawing and Painting, viz: Lead Pencil and Chalk 
Drawing: Painting in Water and Oil colors; Perspeeiive 
and Sketching from Nature; the theory of Light and Shade, 
Coloring and Composition. 

This method of teaching is founded 011 the practice of 
the most eminent Professors of London, and aided by a 
long experience, he flatters himself that his lessons will be 
found satisfactory to tliose who may favor him with their 
confidence. 

Landscapes painted; views of buildings and grounds ta¬ 
ken; and also portraits of animals—Drawings made for 
the Patent Oflice. Terms moderate. 

iie is permitted to give references of the highest respecta¬ 
bility. Among numerous others to 
Miss M B Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester. 

-Parsons, Esq., “ Female Academy, Albany. 

-Ross, Esq., ” Academy Greenbusli, N. Y. 

-Blauvert, Esq., “ “ Morristown, N. J. 

Edwin Croswcll, Esq., New York. 

II Iiillyard, Esq., Landscape Painter, Boston. 

Specimens to he seen at No. 18 North street, Rochester. 
(M-tf) __ 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 


cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph- ing 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of —- 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &.e. Plates blocked in a superior style, on ,, 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 1 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done S' 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a desidera- |.i ( „ 


'•) Patent Medicine Advertise- GIFFORD MORGAN. 

iS ^vv 1 Uh a prom e p r t I ness t and on \ XEK superior ^llion colt, sired by Gen. 

Uc eountn-" 1 ' 1 ^ d0I ‘ e ^Slale by the suf^r^fpri^S 61611 f ° r 

s kind has ion* been a desidera- 11 H Vk ” y eare °ld, coming 3 next 26t)i August, is a deep 
v that one is In oSeratfon itl d °? d ^ ay> ^i ha, , lds wciglis 840 lbs., and promises 
latronage will be awarded to the ° dls P. lay al * l * le beauty, muscle, energy and speed of his 
sire. His (lain, a nu.hogany bay, trotting 1‘2 miles in hour 

m Block. Buffalo street. All or- is belie J f ? d ? an !rot »0 miles with any living 


The above contains only a portion of tire receipts 
since tlie date mentioned. The list will be continued. 


£ v’-“ Foundry in Talman Block. Buffalo street. All or- mare of her fnlhos 

ders iroin a distance may be addressed to ,, °,? ,, r a r c a, . u ‘'no bos 

I w BROWM I’ or further description, rei 

Marcli 1851 Rochester x v lend, or for pedigree to G. A 

,, . . , 00 tester, N. \. | the subscriber at Scottsville 

N.B. Old type taken 111 exchange for work. [63-tf] March 12 1831 


For further description, refer to Gen. R. Harmon-, Wheat- 
land, or for pedigree to G. A. Measo.v, Esq., Syracuse or 
the subscriber at Scottsville, N. Y. j. dorr 

March 12,1851. 63 _ 3w 


CORN SHFLIiERS. 

A N entirely new article, price $3, just received and for 
for sale by J P FOGG Sc BROTHER, 

March 8. No 29, Buffalo-st. 

Also for sale by J. RAPALJE & CO., 65 Buffalo st. 

SMALL FARM FOR SAFE. 

QQ ACRES of land, on the Chili road, half a mile from 
*J Aj the city line,—the road from the city line is McAd- 
amized. It is very pleasantly situated, has three acres of 
orchard of choice apples, trees large and thrifty. The barn 
was built file past season, and cost $800. The house is in¬ 
different. It is well situated for a nursery, or for the culti¬ 
vation of Tobacco. Most of the ground was sward, plowed 
last season, and is in good order to work the coming season. 
The soil is strong and good. About three hundred loads of 
manure now on the ground. A large portion of the pur¬ 
chase money can remain on mortgage. For terms apply to 
J P FOGG Sc BROTHER. 

Rochester, March 8,1851. 

GLOVER SEED, 

F A R M E ItS, A T T E N T I O N ! 

S EE to it that you purchase only pure seeds; buy of those 
whose business in some degree depends upon selling a 
good article, at a fair price. Let those dealers in “ Cod¬ 
fish and Molasses,” stick to their trade. The farmers will 
yet learn that speculators in Clover Seed, know very little, 
and care less, about the quality of the seed they sell! Read 
the following extract from a letter of Charles McVean, of 
Wheatland, in the May number of the “ Genesee Farmer.” 

“ In 1847, my father bought Seneca clover seed of Mr. 
Sawyer, Rochester. It was bought for the large kind, but 
proved to be file small; and still worse, in ttie summer of 
1848, we were surprised to find any quantity of rank May 
weed scattered over the lot, containing seventeen acres.— 
Being ignorant of the nature of the pest, and an avowed 
enemy to weeds, we commenced a war of extermination, 
by pulling them up, (there was no trouble in finding them, 
being in full bloom,) but neglected to carry them off the 
field. After mowing, the field was plowed and wheatsown. 
Early last spring they appeared in full vigor. No pains 
were spared to destroy all that could be found through the 
season, though parts of the field were literally covered. I 
had hopes of seeing them no more, as I had spent over 30 
days of fathful labor with them; but this spring they have 
re-appeared in full uniform, and a hardier set of plants I 
never saw. I think they belong to the order Pyrethrum in- 
odorum—scentless May weed, feverfew. I know of no 
way of exterminating them but by summer cropping and 
weeding, though this is slow and expensive. I have saved 
a few of the seeds of last summer’s crop, which £ will leave 
at your office, for inspection, shonld any one avish to see 
them there before knowing them by experience/ 

Yours, &c., Cha’s McVeanv 
W heatland, April, 1850.” 

P 8 —All in want of good seeds, will call at the Roches¬ 
ter Seed and Tool Store, No 29, Buffalo-st., opposite the 
Arcade. J P FOGG & BROTH EE. 

March 8. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

\ LARGE lot of Japanned W T are just received and for 
il sale, wholesale aud retail by J. E. CH ”NEV, 
[56-tf.] No. 21 Exchange Street. 


Levi A Ward, 

Lewis Selye. 

William N Sage, 
William W Ely, 
Alvah Strong, 

Martin Briggs, 
Theodore Ii Hamilton 
Freeman Clark. 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas Hanvey, 
Moses Chapin. ’ 
Ebenezer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George W Parsons, 
George F.Hwanger, 
Joel P Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Nehemiah Osborn. 


EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1830. [33-tf. | 

MARSILILL’S ROOK BINDERY, 

BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
wLBuffalo streets, over Sage Sc Brother’s Book- 
t store, Rochester, N. Y. 

t£aaL,AaX'3r Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, Sec., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings ; old books rebound ; 
Btank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57-tf.] F. H. MARSHALL. 

CLARK Jc GILMAX. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our Frencli Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
[59m3J CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-st. 

DUD l-ADIFS, TAKE NOTICE. 

I HAVE now on hand, and am constantly manufactur¬ 
ing, Front Bands, to cover up file grey hair, and bald 
places upon the front part of the head and temples, and I 
will sell a neater, cheaper, and better article than can lie 
liought elsewhere in the 8tate. Call and see for yourselves. 
Also, Curls, Wigs, Scalps and Braids. 

•T. ROBINSON, 19 Exchange St. 

N. B.—Also, India Hair Dye for coloring the hair black. 
JUjjf" Cash paid for Human Hair. [62-3w.] 

Agricultural Implements) Seeds, &lc. 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
1 all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., for 
sale by E. C. WII.PER Sc CO.. 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


GENESEE 1 PAJP 1 EK BliHLIK, 

nPHE subscribers have completed the 
rsVrvTYTTVvvr - 5 - additions to their Paper Mills, aud 
iB Bro are now- prepared to manufacture all 
SJ| 51 SS hinds ot Paper by the most improved 

<—» a process. Our Mills contains all the 

(ani■ xxal recent improvements in machinery, 
g B H H an d some of them which cannot be 
: found in any other mills in the State. 

From the experience derived in nian- 
wjfLJS- Sfe '• t*factoring paper for nine years past in 
j ig& ja jaaaMMr - this city, we flatter ourselvus that we 
H HMaSaBS can fill orders to tlie satisfaction of our 
it S ill) Rili customers. We have this season put up 
4 lw<in5i»li miwili l j the largest and best Fourdrinior Ma- 
chine in this State, and with a few ex- 
^ ceptions in the United States. 

We are paying particular attention to the manufacture of 
fine Book Paper. We fee! grateful for past patronage, 
and shall endeavor to merit its continuance. 

[60-tfJ STODDARD, FREEMAN & CO., 

Rochester, Jan. 21, 1851. 78 State street. 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C CONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 
' cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected bv 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary. Sec. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled 10 from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. \\ i HTNE \ , 

[53tf] Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings, State St. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

T HE Monroe Connty Savings Institution will t>e 
opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o'clock, P. 
M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. j 

TRUSTEES: 

Everard Peck, |j David E Lewis, 

David R Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Charles W Dundas, j Moses Chapin. 











































































MOOSE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE SEWING GIRL, 

There was a cheerless fire in an empty room. 

On a cold December day. 

And tbc biting wind, through a broken pane, 

Had cruelly forced its way, 

The chill of coming death was without. 

The sky looked gloomy and drear. 

And the feathery snow-flakes fell thick to earth, 
Meet shroud for the dying year. 

And ladies wrapped in warm furs went past, 

And men muffled up to the chin. 

And the heart of the city beat quick and fast. 

And noisier grew the din; 

And children went up and down the street, 

And tiny snow balls tossed, 

And delicate women and grey-haired men 
Rejoiced in the coming frost. 

Still by the cheerless fire in that empty room. 

On that cold December day. 

There sat and sewed from morn to night. 

One prematurely grey; 

She rises some hours before the dawn. 

From a short and troubled doze, 

And through winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 

She sits in that room and sews. 

Bhe hears the sound of no friendly voice, 

Bhe meets no loving smile, 

More lone in that peopled solitude 
Than Crusoe in his isle. 

Bhe secs the gay and the happy pass. 

And she hears the ceaseless stir. 

And she knows notone in these laughing groups 
Bestows a thought on her. 

And there, from morn to eve, she plie* 

That bit of shining steel. 

And grudges the few short moments she gives 
To snatch a scanty meal. 

To make up lost time more rapidly move 
Those fingers, shrivelled and thin, 

For she measures Iter life by the yards she scwb. 
Her eras are work turned in. 

And winter passed, with its frost and snow. 

And spring, with its budding leaves; 

And Time in his fervid glory came on, 

With his wealth of summer eves; 

And out to the open country parts 
The human tide o’erflows: 

But still through the long, bright summer days, 
Bhe sits in that room and sews. 

Some are up on the breezy mountain-top. 

Borne down on the grassy lea. 

Some saunter along the pebbly beach. 

Borne are out on five open sea— 

And rivers roll on, through meadows green, 

And the gentle south wind blows, 

And wild flowers blossom in shady nooks. 

While she sits in that room and sews. 

And her thoughts; oh, who can tell her thoughts, 
As the needle goes out and in; 

Though calm and motionless, there she sits. 

Her mind is busy within; 

For many a bitter question then. 

Her overcharged heart will ask, 

As with aching head, and dazzled eyes, 

Bhe plods her weary I ask. 

“If Joy and Pain, in this nether world, 

Must fairly balanced be. 

Oh why not somk of the pain to them, 

And some of the joy to me.” 

But she chid that bitter feeling down, 

And knelt, and I heard her say: 

"The nightcomcth on when no man can werk, 
Let me work while it is day.” M. M. 

[N. Y. Evening Post. 


"Ha! the regiment leaves Strasburg; 
and pray, captain, -whither is it going?” 

“ Into Austria; we are going to Vienna, 
my brave Pitois. We are going to fight the 
Austrians. Art thou not glad of this ? T 
know thou art; there thou wilt be in thy 
element, my fine fellow.” 

Pierre Pitois made no reply: he seemed 
absorbed in deep meditation. The captain 


*• Thanks, comrade,” answered Pierre. such a dear and delightful belief, death is 

“ Hast thou nothing to confide to me ?” bereft of its terrors; for death without ob- 

ii Nothing.” livion is but a calm sleep; it is only repose 

"What! not an adieu for thy betrothed after long fatigues. 

_f or t ] iy s i s ter?” “I longed to see this flower spring up; 1 

"A betrothed? A sister? I never had longed to pluck it. I started off. After 
either.” ten day's long and painful march, I arrived j 

« p or thy f a tffer ?” at m J mother's grave. The earth seemed 

" He is no more. He died two months to have been recently turned—no flower 



taking his hand and shaking it vigorously, ago, in my arms, 
said— “ For thy rnotl 

"I sav, art deaf to-day? I tell thee that "For my mo 
within a week thou wilt hare the good for- voice suddenly 


had sprung up. I waited six weeks, when, 
at the dawn of a beautiful day, a little flow- 


•* Attempt the end, nod never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so bard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ACR08TICAL ENIGMA. 

3 arm oorn posed of 23 letters. 

My 1,5, 1G, 2, 8 , 19 is vegetable. 

My 2, 11, 14, 17, 16, 21, 16, 20, 6, 10 is nn aquatic 
plant. 


“ For thy mother?” at ‘he dawn ot a Deautuui day, a ntue now- pj nn t. 

"For my mother?” said Pierre, whose er of an azure blue expanded to my long- yy 3 ( n, 14, 6 is n kind of grain, 
ice suddenly trembled with emotion— ing eyes. It was one of those flowers to My 4,17,11, 12, 23 is a valuable arti 


article of food. 


JU ini-u pretended..... ... j""“ " C ”’ whhoutbemi: moved like a tears of Toy, for 1 believed it to bo the soul My 8 , 0 , 13 , 18,16 i» a common dtnib. 

•■Oh, m captain, I have heard you per- mc of my mother, who, feeling that I was be- My 9 ,8, so, 28 i, a h„,„. plant, 

ttlv. and I thank you heartily for these ti- child. Ana at tins moment, n sen j . ’ _ t> _ Mv in in. i B . a. 21. fti« nn overseer 


fectly, and I thank you heartily for these ti- child. And 1 
dings, which I think excellent.” that if I spok 

“ That’s right” “ ■” 

" And so, captain, there is no means of “ I should ^ 
obtaining this leave of absence?” not a man. 

"Art mad? I»eave on the eve of bat- excited tone,- 
jj e 9» a few hours n 

“I forgot that We are on the eve of be weakness! 


that if I spoke of her-” 

" Well?” 

" I should weep. And to weep becomes 
not a man. To weep,” he continued in an 
excited tone,—" to weep when I have only 


side her grave, returned to me in the form m y 1( g 5, 21 , 8 is an e.vergrecn, 

of this floweret My n * 19 ’ 19> 9 ’ 18 is a common fruit - 

“ No ties retained me at home, for my My 12, 3 12, 20 23 , 6 , 21,15 i, u,» name of a eel- 

father had soon followed my mother to the m’3,21"" Lnoikm. weed, 
grave; and having .plucked my precious 14 , 3 ( 4. uj 21, 21,3 is an article very offensive 

to the ladies. 

My 15, 3, .19, .10 is a article of commerce. 


a few hours’more to live; ah! that would flower, what could I want? I remember- 
, i m\r mnfhpr^ci pmmfipl ——. 4 llxv dllt.V! ? 


battle. At such a time no leave is granted.” 44 Tho 
" No; nor even asked for!” possesse 

“True. No one even asks for it; it and nev 
would look like cowardice: therefore I shall to shed 
forbear asking for it again; I shall do with- “ Ind< 
out it ” the han 

"That will be well.” man ant 

The next day, the 12th regiment entered to weep 


" Thou art too severe, comrade. I am 
possessed of as much firmness as any man, 
and nevertheless, I should not he ashamed 


ed my mother’s counsel 1 Do Illy duty! My 15, 3, 19,10 is a article of commerce. 

I sought out the gendarmes, and said—' I My 16, 7 , 5 , 4, 11, 16, 4 is a culinary plant, 
am a deserter, arrest me!’ My 17, 6 , 14 , 15,17,16 is one of the book; 

“Now, I am going to die; and if, as yon Bible. 


to shed tears while speaking of my mother.” ! have assured me, I have in you a friend, I 


Germany. The following day Pierre Pitois 
deserted. 

Three months after, whilst the 12 th regi¬ 
ment, having reaped in the plains of W ag- 
ram a rich harvest of glory, made its trium- 


" While thinking of my mother? As- 


pluck on her grave at the peril of my life, 
is here in this locket, which I wear next my 


suredly not. She is so good, she loves heart. Promise me to see that it is there, 
me so much, and I love her so dearly in ‘ n m y grave. It is the bond which unites 


return.” 

" She loves you ? 


me to my mother; and did I fear that it 
You love her? Oh! would he broken, I should die without cour- 
all; ray heart is full, »g e - Say; will you promise to do what I 


phal entry into Strasburg, Pierre Pitois was then I will tell you all; my heatt is lull, k a y» w 

ignominiously brought back to his corps, by and must be unburthened, and ho\ve\ei ‘ 1 ^ ‘ ; 


My 17, 6 , 14, 15, 17, 16 is one of the books of the 
Bible. 

My 18,11, 23, 1 is one of the points of the compass. 
My 19, 20, 11, 16 is a delicious fruit. 

My 20, 1, 15, 17, 16 is a chemical preparation. 

My 21,5, 16, 16, 11, 12, 14 is a garden fruit. 

My 22, 20, 14, 1, 9, 17 is a cooking utensil. 

My 23, 2, 8,18, 1, 19, 3, 14, 11,1,3 is very good 
when roasted. 

My whole is the quantity raised from a single 
potato by the author in 1850. x. w. n. 

(LJ* Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


“ I promise.” 

“Ob, give me your hand, that I may 


I am composed of 42 letters. 


-f hrirrade nf*orndarowB strange the sentiments which animate me l promise. . . 

Shortly after, a court-martial was? held, may appear to you, you will not ridicule s j' t ’ You who are so My l, 13 41 , 37 is a relative 

Pierre Pitois was accused of having desert- them, 1 am sure. Listen, then, lor what ", , / v . if’ood in his My 2 , 11 , 36 , 5 , 2 , 7 is whai 

ed at the very time that his regiment was you said just now is very true; happy is he kind to me, 1 love you, and if God in ns on nnimnl 

ooinir to face the enemy. who, dying, finds a heart in which he can omnipotence were to re tore me to life, I ^ fi ’ ' a J „ y> 23 • 


ed at the very time that his regiment was 
going to face the enemy. 


The court presented an extraordinary as- confide. Will you not listen to me? 


is h e kind to me, I love you; and if God in his ,y ~’ 1, » ,,b » 1 13 . , 

om ";i; o . tenc ; ! r t re10 re f ore „ mo 10 life>1 S***,^*^ 

You would deyote it to you alone.” ./ ’ ’ ’ ’ . . . 

A mi . , nd x • rv My 8 , 17, 18,34, xs what w< 

. They parted. 1 he next morning, Pierre 2 


hat Christians are called. 


-—- -i * ™ai lanirk nt ms?” , iney parted. me next morning, jrierre 

neot On one side there was the accuser, will not laugn at me. . J •* , , . ^ •, - ° 

. “ T hear thee, Pierre. The man who is ^ dais was led to the p,ace of execution. 


who said 

“ Pierre Pitois, you, one 


My 6,15, 21, 14, 15, 9, 23 is an officer. 

My 8 , 17, 18, 34, is what we often do. 

My 27, 19, 40, 23, 39, 32, 41, 42 and my 31, 5, 9, 
33, 32, 23, 42 is what I am now doing. 


of the bravest about to die can only excite commiseration I an ^ ju ;t as the fatal sentence had been read, ^ 2 , 7 , i 8 a kind of tree. 


soldiers of the army, on whose breast glit- and sympathy.” ZuZLZwd-" The Emperor« iZ 

ters the star of honor; you, who have nev- “ You must know, then, that since L can K^ pPror i Long live the Emperor!” 
er incurred either a punishment ormerited remember, there is only one pemon whom • •* appeared, dismounted from his horse; 
a reproach from your officers, it is impossi- I ever loved—my mother. But her 1 have , w muck sten walked 

ble that you should have desertod your reg- | ore d n man never Iwed-tjMh all my en- ^ « Pierre!” he 

iment—^almost on the eve of battle—without ergy, tvith all my soul. When a child, I ., ° ‘ * 


suppressed murmurs, then loud cries ran My 17> 41 39 is BO metimes blue. 

through the crowd—“ The Emperor! It is My 13, 23, 40, 29, 30, 24, 26, 37, 38, 33 , 30,18 is 


Die tnnt you snouia nave oeserttu your reg- , 0 vea as man never mveu-v x„x uy nx- strai ht t0 tbe prisoner: "Pierre!” he 
iment—almost on the eve of battle—without ergy, with all my soul. When a child, 1 ‘ ‘ 

having been impelled by some powerful read in her eyes the affection which mine StU p '. , , t . w , cp PTnP{ i as 

motive. This motive the court desires to fondly reflected; I divined all her thoughts, , ' , ' . ", ’ { i' . , 

know; for it would rejoice to be enabled, if sh „ /new mine. We were all in all uTone 1 l0u f h ^ gang toyp eA; but he was 


know; for it would rejoice to be enabled, il sb e knew mine. We were all in all to one 
not to acquit you— for that it cannot, it may another. I have never had either svveet- 
not do—but at least to recommend you to heart or mistress; I have never had any 
the clemency of the Emperor.” friends. Therefore, when I was called to 

On the other hand, the accused answered serve my country, when I was told that 1 


struck with an indescribable stupor. 

“Pierre,” continued the Emperor, recol¬ 
lect the words thou didst speak last night; 
God does restore thee thy life; devote 


On the other hand, the accused auswerea serve my it not to me, but to France! She also is a 

“I have deserted without a reason, with- must leave my ^ good and worthy mother! Love her as 

But she chid that bitter fwiing down, ou t a motive. I do not repent; were it to frantic despair, and declared that t.ven were ^ ^ QU ^ ast i 0V ed the other ” 

Ami Knelt, and i heard her say-. do again, I would do 'il I have deserved violence resorted to, they should not tear " Hc was p . one . an d enthusiastic acclama- 

“ The night comcth on when no .nan con work. P . ' , me a ii ve from her side. With one word Uc ’ an( J enmusiasuc acciama 

Let me work while it is day.” m. m. to U t , condemn_wc . . , nnA ira „. 1irP(lns wrai „ P ,in n <ro ( ] tions of affection rent the air. 

[N.Y. Evening Post. Then came witnesses, whosaid- Pierre the holy and coma eous woman c anget a few years afterwards, Pierre, il 

,-1 ---=- ■ - Pitois has deserted; we know it, but cannot all my resolves. ‘ l lerre, said she, you . J] / the ld uard fell j n the 

O’, a\ i 1 (K.L believe il.” , . must depart: I command you. I knelt ^Xyaterloo; and though mortally woi 

mukn fiooh* 0thevs Pitois is mad; the down and said to her. Mother, I■ w 1 gx ^ found strcn th enouph t0 cry 0 u 

court cannot condemn a madman.^ He ‘Pierre, fhi,.! firm voice,-" Vive I'Empereur! V 

r -- ——-should not be sentenced to death, but to good son, and I thank God lor it, but thu rance / yive ma mere!” 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. confinement in a lunatic asylum. are other duties than those of a son, which_ 

- The latter opinion nearly prevailed; for a man has to fulfil. Every citizen owe.-> ^ 

In 1809, there was, in the 1 2 th regiment there was no member of the court who did himself to his country ; she calls upon thee, 1 li/ H ATTO 
of the line, then garrisoned in Strasburg, a not look upon the desertion of Pierre Pitois —obey! Thou art going to be a soldier; M 1 

sergeant called Pierre Pitois, who came as one of those singularities beyond the reach from that moment thy liie is no longer thine __ 

from that half-civilized portion of Burgun- of human probability, which no one under- own, it is tliy country s. If her interests., ^ solmer many years ago, was sent 

dy known by the name of Morvan, and who stands, but which every one admits. Nev- demand it do not hesitate to e>. pose it. t ^ desertion, to have his ears cut off. 

was nicknamed by his comrades, Pierre ertheless, the accused appeared so simple, it should be God’s will that thou shouldst ^ un<de rg 0 ing the brutal ordeal, h 

av ale-tout- cm. lie was brave in every so logical in demanding a conviction; avow- die before me, I should mourn thee with egcorted out of the court-yard to the 

sense of the word, and, as they said in the ing his guilt with such audacious frankness, the bitterest anguish of my soul; but 1 f . 0D . ue » 8 marc } L He then ti 


With one word 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


geous woman changed 1 ’ 01 ’ s ^ affection rent the air. 

Pierre,’ said she, ‘you A ,C 'T y«» / 

j , T |, captain m the old guard, fell in the battle 

U T?’^ idlin’ Of Waterloo; and though mortally wounded 

lad; the down and sai ^ d u, j < ' j . ;■>' ‘ still found strength enough to cry out in a 

n. He I ierre, s. e con inue , ■ . « firm voice,—“ Vive VJSmpereur! Vive la 

U but to good son, and I thank God for it ’but there Franee/ Vivemamer J /» 


A soldier many years ago, was sentenced 
for desertion, to have his ears cut off. Af¬ 
ter undergoing the brutal ordeal, be was 


regiment, a “tough customer.” Ever the incessantly repeating that he did not regret should say, ine i>ora gav<- anu iue uuru an(J ^ mock dignity, thus addressed the 
first and last exposed to the enemy’s fire, it Jtj an j the firmness which he exhibited hath taken away, blessed be the name o mus j c j ang: 

was believed that be only loved two things l^Fl so much the appearance of bravado, the Lord!’Go then, and if thou lovostme « Gentlemen,I thank you, but I have no 

. , .i n r _ _3 _ 1 , , i i A i p. n i i. a! _ J.J T hnvu nn 1 J ~ - 


in the world—the smell of gunpowder and that no loophole was left for clemency.— do thy duty!’ Oh! 1 have treasured up 

the whizzing of cannon-balls. Those who q’he sentence of death was pronounced. the words of this holy woman. _ ‘ Go thy j ^ ^ music.” 

had seen him in the battle-field, as with W hen the judgment of the court was duty,’ she said; a soldier’s duty is to obey 

eager eye, fierce mustache, and distended read to him> p ier m PitoixS did not wince.- always, and everywhere I have obeyed.— 

nostrils, he rushed to the thickest of the Re was strong ] y urf r e d to sue for mercy, Furthermore, it consists in encountering 

fight, were wont to say that slaughter was h t k vpfnqpfl peril, without hesitation, without reflection, 

& * ~ ° UUL Clliseu. r _V cow inn 


. » T 1 , _ vl Oil UiGAAlUiJj X UUCUilX wuu A. ixi-MV fVIlS. bO I7J 

do thy duty ! Oh ! I have treasured up need of your services, for I have no TA1H Eaglk 

, __.,-f nrtitr wnmmi ‘ I In ihv J 


where 3 live. 

My 8 , 34, 17, 26, 39, 30, 5, 18 were cultivated in 
olden time and are to a considerable extent by 
the youth of the present day. 

My 30, 15, 27, 40, 23, 42 is what we nil love. 

My whole was what the Pilgrims found. 

03= Answer next week. Lillii:. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE, 

Without my first the world ne’er were, 

For by it all were mnde, 

And man, though wondrous are his powers, 
Must use it qb his aid. 

My second is a character 
That represents a sound, 

And in the Runic alphabet, 

Above it nine are found. 

Against my third and British force, 

Brave Washington could stand, 

And now, with light and liberty, 

We live in freedom’s land. 

My whole may be in any place, 

Where men of science will, 

And to it farmers should resort, 

To learn their lands to till. 

Brother George. 

Wheatfield, March, 1851. 

|p~f* Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &C„ IN NO. 63. 

Answer to Musical Enigma.— Nichols &.Bailey, 
Manufacturers of Grain Cradles, Van Buren Cen¬ 
tre, N. Y. 

Ans. to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Green Moun- 


Pierre’s favorite pastime. everybody conjectured that there was this also have I done. Those who saw me p UrC) earnes t an d affectionate girl, with an 

One day our friend Pierre addressed a some mystery at the bottom of this affair, it fhus heedless o\ t e imemy s iri ,^sau, un( ]; v ided interest in eight corner lots, and 
letter to his colonel, in which he asked for was decided that the execution of Pierre ‘ There is a brave to..ow. i i more rea f„, lWoo „ fUr™ etnrw bnnsos? We n-ive it 


tne woras oi ui« mm, ear for music.” Answer to Enigma.-Mim*®R. 

duty,’ she said ; a soldier S duty IS to obey -- Answer to Puzzle.— A. sold 7 for Is, and 3 for 

always, and everywhere I have obeyed. A late: writer wishes to know what more 3s each. B. sold 28 at is for 7, and 2 at 3s each.— 

Furthermore, it consists in encountering j 0UR 0 ff er j n g can be laid upon the altar C. sold 49 nt is for 7, and 1 at 3s. So they wore 
peril, without hesitation, without reflection; a man » s heart than the first love of a all sold at one rate, and brought-the same amount 

this also have I done. Those who saw me earnest and affectionate girl, with an c ach - _ 

IuumIW nt the enemv s fire. said. 1 . . . • • __ = — - 


lettertohis colonel, in which he asked for was decided that the execution of Pierre ‘ There is a brave to., ow. i i more r.. f our (,een three story houses? We give it 

leave to go and nurse his old mother, who Pitois should be delayed. The prisoner was son might they have said icre is a man U p We know of nothing half so touching, 

was dangerously ill. He added that his reconducted to his cell: he was informed who loves his mother. . or in other words, anything that most peo- 

fathcr, whef was seventy-eight years old, that, as nn especial favor, hc was allowed “ One day a letter reached me, informing p] e would sooner touch, 
and paralytic, was unable to attend in the three days to present his petition for pardon; me that the poor dear woman was ill. I ^ 

least to the wants of his’poor wife, lie he shrugged his shoulders and made no wished to go to see her; I asked lor leave Sarah (Abraham’s Sarah) is the only 
promised to return as soon as the old wo- answer. °° —it was refused. I remembered her last woman> jt is said, whose age, at the time 

man’s health was re-established. In the middle of the night preceding the words—‘Jf thou lovest me, do thy duty.’ 0 f ] )0r dea ^h is mentioned in the Holy scrip- 


promised to return as soon as the old wo- answer. —it was refused, .(remembered her last 

man’s health was re-established. In the middle of the night preceding the words—‘Jf thou lovest me, do thy duty.’ 

The colonel, in reply, send word to Pier- day fixed for his execution, the door of Pier- I did not murmur. Shortly niter l heard 
re Pitois, that as. the regiment might re- re’s prison was gently opened, and a lieu- that she was dead. Ob! then i lost a ,1 
ceive orders to enter the field at any mo- tenant of the young guard advanced to the command over myself. At a 1 .[ hazards, re- 
ment, leave ofabsence was not to be hoped for. s jde of the pallet on which the prisoner gardless of all consequences, I wished to 


Pierre informed him that his mother had hour is come at last!” will confess it to you; and as you have a ou ^ 0 f or der. 

died of grief, in consequence of not having “No, Pierre,” answered the other, “the mother, as you love her, as she loves you, 
had her son at her side; as a good and ten- hour is not yet come, but it will soon strike.” you will understand me. < Water i 

111 *11.1 - 1 ■% fill XI V^ArVQn Qrn fK ClTYmlP 1 • 


“We peasants of Morvan are a simple t0 do j s | 0 p U t it in a pot over the fire, drop 


i n a ~ r . j , . ^ same rate. Six monws suDSCTipuonB ax me sameraies. 

and credulous people, wo have neither ic ^ beef bone, rice, ft tew potfttoep, und a ^ moneys received by mall win be acknowledged in 
instruction nor the enlightenment wind) jittle salt. Among hungry people this is the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired, 
they have in towns, but we have our be- called the water cure. Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem* 

liefs which the townspeople call our super- -- ----- bers of Agricultural Bocieiirs, ami Other influential persons 

stilions. What signifies 1 Hie term ? Be As a general thing, the less « man reads 

.1 ___L aIV, vnA 1. n 4 li rv-t • l"l __ S\ 1 ti I’nY O 1 1 ® . _ 


der parent, she would have wished to be- “ Well, and what do you want ?” “ We peasants ot Morvan are a simple to do is to put it m a pot over the fire, drop ^ n ’ c ™/ 1 ^ inonlhs ‘ nnhscriptions at tire same rates, 

stow her blessing upon him. Pierre again “Pierre, thou knowest me not, but I and credulous people; we nave neitner tne i n a beef bone, rice, a lew potatoes, and & All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 

solicited:! month’s leave ofabsence. He know thee. I have seen thee at Auster- instruction nor the enlightenment which Jittle salt. Among hungry people this is the paper, and receipts seat whenever desired, 
stated that he could not make known the litz. where thou didst behave like a brave they have in towns, but we have our be- called the water cure. post-Masters, clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem- 

motive of his request-it was a family se- raan . Since that day, Pierre, I have enter- liefs, whieh the townspeople cal our super- --- - ---- 

cret. He earnestly implored his colonel not tained for thee a sincere and lively esteem, stitions. What signifies the term . Be As a general thing, the less a nian rt.ads ofAgrlcu , turalIm p T0VCm ent — are respectfully solicited to 
to refuse him this favor. On my arrival yesterday at Strasburg, I they superstitions or beliefs, we have them; the more loquacious he is. L ut a uozen obtaJn an d forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

p-....... I,],„d no mo ,. e suc . heard of thy crime and of thy condemna- and able, indeed, rtotlld he be who could ignornmusses in a room, and they will wran- ra- sotatriptlon inoner. rropeily may l» 

CCSS Z. the°first; only the “ws ibn The jailor being a relain of mine, eradicate them from our minds. You must J e all night about the - consUtut.onahty of .__ 

cantain said to him— I have gained access to thy cell to say,— know that one of tbe beliefs which has the a sawmill. terms op advertising , 

C the colonel has received thy Pierre, these who are about to die often re- greatest bold on us, is ftat winch attributes —-— m ^ 

epistle, a. is sorry that thy aged mother grot not having by their side a frrend to "^Sbitowfon hi who fS bols by means of whWi pills of all kiis, 

is dead, but he cannot grant thee the per- whom they can open their hearts, and in a virtu - ■ rrmral nniitical and social are represented ry Notices relative to Meetings, &c. f of Agricultural. 

ss^ r, ” the u Wis- ' 1 


know that one of the beliefs which has the a sawmill. 


regiment quits Strasburg.’ 


thou wilt, let me be that friend. 
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“ M am a, wiry don’t they give the telegraph niore than 011 thc Bmnlle8t ahecl ’ 01 niost UMhy repnnt 
res a dose of gin!” “ Why, my child ?” Terms, in Advance : 

lecause the papers say they are out of order Tw0 Dollars a Ykar ~® 1 lor Hi:t months - 
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PROGRESS ANO IMPROVEMENT. 


DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK-NO. 3. 


BUILDINGS. 


No dairyman can successfully pursue his 
business, who has not provided suitable 
buildings for comfort and convenience, as 
well as those indispensably necessary. Most 
of the dairymen of this vicinity were for¬ 
merly grain growers, and have gradually 
changed their business, making only such 
additions to their barns and other buildino’s 

O 

as seemed requisite, thus perfecting no sys¬ 
tem, or arrangement particularly adapted to 
their operations. Such will probably be 
the course in a majority of the dairy dis¬ 
tricts of the State, and very few buildings 
erected with a view to the prosecution of 
this business solely, can be found. 

Barns and stables are indispensable, as 
no herdsman who consults his pecuniary in¬ 
terest, or whose heart is tempered with the 
milk of human kindness, will ever in these 
latitudes suffer a hoof about the premisea 
to pass through a winter unaccommodated 
with a dry bed under a tight roof. The 
less amount of food required, the freedom 
of the stock from disease, the better man¬ 
ner in which the fodder may be kept, ren¬ 
der it a matter of economy to have good 
barns, and warm, yet well ventilated stables. 
These should claim more than ordinary 
care. It is impossible, however, to give any 
definite plan for such buildings, that would 
meet the wants of different persons with 
their diversified interests and localities. 

We have no feelings of tolerance for a 
phalanx of stacks in different parts of the 
farm, or ranged in apple-pie order around 
a small barn. In a new country they may 
he sufferable, but with improved farms, 
large crops, good stock, and an expensive 
dwelling, they are inexcusable. The ex¬ 
pense of stacking, the waste and loss in the 
stack, or in removing to the barn, or the 
worse practice of foddering it in the field, 
must soon cost more than the good farm 
buildings necessary for its preservation. 

One of the most convenient modes of 
building a barn is upon a side hill, so that 
the main floor may be entered upon from 
the up hill side. This leaves room for a 
good range of stabling underneath, and be¬ 
ing but partly exposed to the weather the 
stables are warmer than they would other¬ 
wise be. The hay, grain and feed, being over 
the stables may be supplied to the stock with 
little labor, by means of scuttles,or of ceiled 
passages, which would serve as ventilators 
lor the stable. As much bay room as can 
be had without too high a building would 
he preferable, as pitching hay up into high 
lofts to be, taken down in a few weeks seems 
a waste of labor. 

Cellars for root crops are by many con¬ 
sidered an indispensable appendage of the 
barn, and beyond question, if dairymen 
would fill them with carrots and other 
succulent roots, for winter feeding, they 
would he found to richly repay the outlay. 
So also large and comfortable sheds are of 
much value to stock, and should not be 
omitted. 


That portion of a dairy barn which should 
claim most attention, and upon the judicious 
construction of which the most is depend¬ 
ing, is the stables. These should be high 
between joints or between floor and hay¬ 
loft above, roomy and capacious, well ven- 
tillated dry and warm. It is a great error, 
and one into which dairymen easily fall, to 
crowd too many cows into a small low stable* 
rendering the air impure, engendering dis¬ 
ease, and destroying the usefulness of the 
stock. The stable should have a good floor 
with sufficient descent for all liquids to flow 
off, and not so much as to render it diffi¬ 
cult or inconvenient for the animals to stand 
with ease. For flooring we have seen cement 
used, and think it will answer a good pur¬ 
pose, care being taken to put it down in the 
best manner. 

The interior fittings are of less conse¬ 
quence than the exterior, though some at¬ 
tention to them may render them more 
convenient in using. It is the custom to 
have cows stand in ranges without stall 
partitions, fastening them by the head or 
neck. One method of fastening is by 
“ cattle chains,” having a large ring to slide 
on a post, and a chain and strap, or two 
chains to fasten to the head around the 
horns. 

Another, and a more general practice is 
to have two perpendicular posts, one of 
which can be thrown out of its position at 
the top, so as to admit the head of the cow, 
and is then fastened with a key. In some 
stables, by a lever power the whole range 
is opened and shut at one time. Where 
stables are wide enough, the cows stand in 
two ranges, with heads toward each other 
as shown by the cut. 


ON DRAINING-(No. 3.) 


RAISING FOREST TREES FROM THE SEED. 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 
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The passage way between the heads of 
the cows should be ten feet wide, to admit 
of feeding from a hand car, or other means 
of conveying the feed; also a good alley 
way in the rear of the stock, we should 
consider mangers or feeding troughs very 
useful in economizing food and keeping it 
in place. Seed, fine portions of hay, leaves, 
and other stuff are more generally saved 
and eaten by the cattle. They are like¬ 
wise convenient for feeding shorts or other 
ground stuff, roots, or grain. 

In the dairy stable of J. Howe, Esq., in 
Orleans Co., of which we gave a notice in 
the former volume, not only the whole stable 
floor, but the feeding basins are construct¬ 
ed of hydraulic cement. We thought it 
then the best arrangement with which we 
had met, and our opinion has gained 
strength.— We have only indicated some of 
the prominent features of a dairy barn and 
its appendages, as they are of less moment 
than the dairy house of which we shall treat 
in another chapter. + 


Soaking Seeds before Planting.— The 
custom—which now pretty generally pre¬ 
vails—of soaking seed before planting, I 
regard as highly advantageous and would 
recommend to those who do not do so, to 
try the experiment. It hastens the germi¬ 
nation of the seed; or rather that germina¬ 
tion takes place much sooner after the seed 
is committed to the earth, because the pro¬ 
cess of imbibing moisture sufficient to be¬ 
gin the action of germination lias already 
been performed Leonade. 


r I he man who minds his own business has 
a good, steady and profitable employment. 


The next class of draining, on which I 
would remark, is that of land intersected by 
water courses through which the water runs 
from the time of the fall rains, until late in 
June. These are a species of surface drain 
for a considerable width of land, and may 
be found on almost every farm. Often 
there is quite a valley of low ground with 
these brooks wandering through them, and 
where they approach the bank on either 
side, it is generally thought too steep for 
the plow. Ask the farmer if these swales 
have ever been sown to grain, and lie will 
tell you they have not, and give the uneven¬ 
ness of the surface, as one reason. Yet, 
they can be made the best of grain land. 

These banks can be removed by a little 
well-directed labor. With a shovel throw 
the top of the bank down so as to admit of 
the passage of a team, and then with a plow 
strike furrows as much quartering the bank 
as convenient, to throw the furrow where 
you want it, and when you have gone over 
it with the plow, hitch to your harrow, and 
as you commence going down the bank 
step upon it, stepping off where you wish 
the dirt left. Two hands with a team will 
fit many such places for plowing in a single 
day, and I have ever found the labor re¬ 
quired, less than I expected when I began. 

But, how much will it cost to drain that 
flat. If it averages 40 feet wide one drain 
will answer. If 80 feet, wide two, and in 
that proportion for any width, if *here are 
springs making out of the banks, it will re¬ 
quire branches to give them an outlet into 
the main drains. 

But, says the farmer, an under-drain 
won’t answer in that swale; every heavy 
storm or thaw, swells that rivulet to a brook, 
and it will require a large open ditch to car¬ 
ry off the water. Now I dislike these, for 
several reasons. First, it requires consider¬ 
able labor to keep them in good order,— 
second, they occupy quite a strip of land, 
and third, they make it very inconvenient 
to till the field and gather the crop. 

In the spring of 1849,1 drained with tile 
one-fourth of an acre of land of this descrip¬ 
tion, and fitted it for corn, and planted a 
part of the piece one Friday. That night 
there came a heavy storm of rain, and Sat¬ 
urday morning there was a large brook run¬ 
ning across my corn ground, though I had 
laid two tier of three inch tile in the main 
drain. The next Monday there was no wa¬ 
ter standing on my corn ground, and I fin¬ 
ished planting that day, though rather wet. 
The result was, I had twice as much corn 
per acre, on the flat, as I had on upland, 
which had been in pasture two years, and 
had been given a dressing of between 40 
and 50 loads of manure per acre just be¬ 
fore plowing. 

In the spring of 1850, I sowed the same 
piece to spring wheat, and seeded it to clo¬ 
ver, and three or four times, after the wheat 
was up, there were heavy rains that over¬ 
flowed the flat, but I could discover no in¬ 
jury to the wheat by the overflows, only 
washing it out in some places, and covering 
it up in others. The result was, 150 sheaves 
of wheat on ± of an acre on the flat, and 
the whole piece yielded one bushel to 15 
sheaves, or 32 bushels per acre. And, not¬ 
withstanding the heavy thaws and rains of 
late, causing frequent overflows, the clover 
on the flat stands as firmly in the ground, 
and bids as fair for a heavy crop as any 
part of the field. 

I have come to the conclusion, that drains 
sufficient to carry the water, 24 or 48 hours 
after the thaw or storm subsides, answer 
all purposes for grain crops, and the over¬ 
flow is a benefit to the land, unless it washes 
the soil off. Alvin Wilcox. 

West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. V., 1851. 


Messrs. Eds: —As the decrease of our 
woodlands is a subject of frequent remark, a 
few hints on the growing of forest trees 
from the seed may not be without interest 
to some of your readers. I am satisfied 
that this branch of the nursery business 
is destined to be carried on extensively 
throughout our whole farming country, and 
that farther information is needed, for when 
the right process is understood it will be as 
easy to cover a ten acre field with trees of 
different kinds as it is now to otow thereon 
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a crop of corn. 

There are few of the seeds of trees which 
are capable of withstanding the frequent 
freezing and thawing that they arc subject 
to in winter when planted in the open 
ground. Every observing person must be 
aware of the difference in the temperature 
of the soil between that in the open fields 
and that in the forest where it is covered 
with leaves. In the latter case these seeds 
have a perfect protection and a regular sup¬ 
ply of moisture—just what they want to 
promote vegetation. Most of people imag¬ 
ine that frost is necessary to burst the hard 
shell of some of these seeds, but such is 
not the case; it is moisture and a certain 
degree of warmth that performs this pro¬ 
cess, and all artificial means that are adopt¬ 
ed should imitate nature in this particular. 

Any person who wishes to grow forest 
trees should gather the seed before it be¬ 
comes dry, if possible, and mix it with fine 
leaf mould from the woods, then put the 
whole iu boxes and place them in a pit, 
and cover with earth, so as to exclude the 
frost. The pit should be in a situation 
where the water will not settle early in 
spring. After the frosts are over, scatter 
the preparation of mould and seeds in a 
broad drill, where they are intended to be 
grown, and cover with more loaf mould 
sifted upon them in depth to correspond 
with the size of the seeds, and strength of 
the young plants, as a butternut or walnut 
will require a much heavier covering than 
some smaller seeds. 

As regards the soil to suit the different 
kinds of trees, the different varieties should 
be put on sucli ground as they naturally 
grow upon; natilre is the best guide, al¬ 
though some trees will adapt themselves to 
almost any situation. Such is the case with 
the yellow locust, for instance; but it will be 
found impossible to grow a chestnut tree 
except on light loamy soil. i. h. 

Big Stream Point, March G, 1851. 


“POSTS INVERTED.” 


It is now generally believed that posts 
will endure much longer if inverted, than if 
set in their natural position. The fact, it is 
said, “ has not been satisfactorily explained.” 

Now it appears to me that the difficulty 
in explaining this, is the same with that of 
explaining the circulation of the sap The 
mechanism, if any there be, in the green 
tree, remains the same in the dry. In the 
green tree the sap ascends through the 
pores, or tubes, in the wood, and descends 
between the wood and the bark. Hence, 
if a post be set in its natural position, the 
moisture from the ground will ascend in the 
same way, if not on the same principle that 
the sap ascended in the living tree. Hence 
such a post will be found wet, or moist, in¬ 
ternally, at some distance above the surfaoe 
of the ground. If set in an inverted posi¬ 
tion, this will not often be the case (as the 
circulation would be downward instead of 
upward.) Hence such a post will generally 
be dry within, even below the surface of the 
ground. As moisture hastens decay, the 
former must perish sooner that the latter. 

Down East, Feb. ‘58, 1851. H. 


FOOD OF HORSES. 


Mr. Editor: — Will you inform me thro’ 
the columns of the Rural, what is the best 
food for a horse which is at work only part 
of the time, and then used on the road ? 
Should the food of a horse be changed with 
every change in its occupation? We may 
readily see they do not require as hearty 
food, when idle as when at the plow, but is 
the food best at the plow, also best when on 
the road ? As the horse is a very valuable 
animal, he should be fed with much care 
and judgement, with the food best suited 
to promote his health and usefulness. 


Remarks. —Perhaps a variation in the quantity 
of food would answer every purpose, but we can¬ 
not pretend to decide. We should be pleased to 
receive, from those who have had experience iu 
the matter, an answer to the above, for the Rural. 


Permit me to say a few words to “A 
Subscriber,” who in a late number of your 
paper inquires about “Tobacco culture.”— 
There has been but little tobacco raised in 
this county; but two or three persons have 
grown it for market. 

The plants, in this climate, should be 
transplanted to the field, as early as they 
can be obtained of sufficient size, not later 
than the first week in June—from 15th of 
May to 1st of June is the best time. To 
be able to obtain the plants thus early, the 
seed should be sown in a hot bed, or in a 
very favorable place where brush have been 
burned on new land, and protected from 
cold winds and frosty nights. Let the seed 
beds be carefully raked and finely pulver¬ 
ized,—sow the seed broad-cast, being care¬ 
ful not to have it too thick. The beds 
should be free from all foul seeds, for as the 
tobacco seed is very small, when first up 
the plants are easily destroyed by pullino- 
out weeds and grass from amongst them. 
When the seed is sown, the only covering 
of it necessary is, to press down the surface 
of the ground evenly with a board. 

The best soil is considered to be sandy 

loam, with a plenty of limestone therein_ 

new land is undoubtedly the best. If the 
land is not new and wants fertilizing, use 
ashes, and barn-yard manure. The richer 
the soil, the greater the product, but the 
quality of the tobacco on soil made arti¬ 
ficially very rich, is not as good as that 
grown on new land. 

r Ihe land being well plowed and pulver¬ 
ized by harrowing, set out the plants in 
rows, 3.' feet apart, and plants three feet 
apart in the rows. If the ground is in a 
high state of cultivation, let the rows and 
plants be six inches further apart 

Cultivate with the hoe and cultivator as 
j ou would corn, but not make hills around 
the plants—twice hoeing will be sufficient. 
Top it, before it blossoms, and remove all 
suckers once every eight or ten days till ripe. 
When ripe, cut it close to the ground, let it 
l.iy and wilt a few hours, wl.eu it can be 
easily handled without breaking; then hang 
it up in your dry house, which may be a 
barn, shed or any building which will shield 
it from the rain and sun. Y\ hen the leaves 
have become sufficiently dry, which will be 
known by the stem of the leaf being hard, 
strip the leaves from the main stalk and 
make into hanks, when the weather is suit¬ 
able. 

lobacco, after it once becomes dry, can¬ 
not be handled except in moist or damp 
weather, without serious injury. After be¬ 
ing stiipped, <tc., it should be packed down 
in boxes or in a bin, with moderate pres¬ 
sure, till it is to be packed for market, when 
it should be closely packed in boxes con¬ 
taining about 300 lbs. and snugly pressed. 

Monroe County. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


MORGAN HORSES. Morgan Chief I have not seen. Sire 

Mr. Moore :— Ywish”to correct an error Giftbrd Morgan, dam by Green Mountain 
which occurred in your editorial notice of Mor S an ’ ( a 60n of Glffor<k ) consequently he 
“Gen. Gifford,” and also to caution the kss purity of blood than Morgan Hun- 
community against false impressions from te i r ', The last tw0 hors « s n »“«d, are own- 
the same article. I do not accuse you or c ' d b >' AcK1Y * Gmbbt - East Hamilton, 
your informants with intentional mis-state- ' 1 ' ,,n Go ' 

ments, but of laboring under a mistake; Glffor<1 Mor S an Jr - 0ffn « d b J E - Mabbs > 
and preliminary to showing this, I propose Eal ™ ount ’ Onondaga Co., was bred by F. 
to give a brief history of the stock of horses ' IKB ’ Est l’ Walpole, IN. II. Sired by 
called Morgan. 0lfford Mor S an ’ “ d May 29, 1846. 

The horse from which the Morgan stock C “ lor dark chestnut. I append the bill of 
has sprang, was sired by True Britton, (and a e and cbl tificates of Mr. Wier. 
he by imported horse Traveler,) and foaled e. Marks to F. a. Wier j^ ctol>or ’ 10, 
in 1793, at West Springfield, Mass. His To 1 sorrel stud colt, called Gifford Morgan Jr., 


dam was sired by Diamond, and he by 
Wild Air, a son of the imported mare Wild 


foaled on 29th May last. $_ 

Received payment. F. A. Wier. 

Gifford Morgan Jr., was sired by Gifford Morgan, 


Air. This horse, known as Justin Morgan, now owned by me, dam Dolley, which I have this 
was taken to Vermont when two years old, so ^ to ^ of Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

and of his colts, four were saved for stock- Walpole, N. H., Oct. 10, 1846. * A ' ' VlER ‘ 

horses. These were called Revenge, Sher- Pedigree of Dolley.— -Sire Sherman Morgan, 
man, Woodbury, and Bulrush or Chelsea, g ran < lsl ™ Justin Morgan; dam of Dolley was sired 
/o n n* 4 , c i oa c* r+n i o \ } y old Justin Morgan. For a more full account of 

(See Cultivator of 1846, page 19.) the ped Igre e, I refer to the Cultivator for January, 

Revenge was foaled in Claremont, N. H., 1846. F. A. Wier 

and was kept there most of his life. His Walpole, N. H., Oct., 10,1846. 
dam of no particular blood. Those certificates of Mr. Wier (and 

Sherman was raised by James Sherman where hc 18 kBOT ™ will dispute their 

of Lyndon, Vt„ from n chestnut colored correctness) show Dolly possessed of eight 

mare of English blood. Ho was mostly and Glfford Mor S a " of 8 even- 

kept in the eastern part of N. H. arteenths of Morgan blood, consequently 

Bulrush was raised by a Mr. Gifford of Glfford Mor S an Jr l has fif,een P arts in ‘ bil ” 
Tunbridge, Vt., from a thick, heavy, dark ‘y 4 "' 0 " and lack8 ,mt on “ sixteenth part as 
bay mare. His colts were remarkably good ” U ° h “ or S an blood 113 can be fo ™ d “ “7 
road horses, possessed great powers of endu 10r8e ’ (more tian any other siring horse 


ranee, and several were saved for stock horses. 


known to me,) and combines a cross between 


THE GAME FOWL. 

It is not within the range of the pres¬ 
ent little treatise to hunt up the distinc¬ 
tions of the sporting fancy, particularly 
cock-fighting, which, it is hoped, will soon 
become obsolete; yet an allusion to those 
distinctions might excite the curiosity of 
the naturalist. It is the temperament 
which gives the bird its value in the eye 
of the sportsman; its physical qualities 
deserve the notice of the ornithologist, i 
But even now, many of the handsomest £ 
game cocks to be seen, are already trim- j| 
med, (in the comb at least,) in case they g| 
should be wanted in a hurry for a private H 
spar. 

The game cock approaches nearer to 
the Malay and pheasant-Malay than to 
any other variety of fowl. As I have 
made the Spanish fowl, on account of his j 
well-developed single comb, the type of 
the genus, so, in any circular arrangement % 
of the genus itself, I should make the 
game fowl the centre from which the rest, 
in one way or another, diverge. There are 
the white-legged, the yellow-legged, and 
the leaden or black-legged game fowl, all 
of which vary in the color of their plumage. 
No other breed runs off into so many varie¬ 
ties, which still are all “true game fowls.” 
The catalogue of sorts is a long one; and 
many of them have been preserved in vari¬ 
ous noble and gentle families, in Europe, 
distinct. At present, the Earl of Derby 
possesses a breed which has been in pos¬ 
session of that noble family for many gener¬ 
ations, and which is sedulously preserved 
from base alloy. It is a black-breasted red, 
with a purple band across the wing, and 
though superior in size to the Bankiva jun- 






wsam 


,, , c , , . m V • J the Sherman and Woodbury Morgans. As 

Woodbury also was foaled in iunbndge, , , _ . , J b 

, . c , . y.r I am the owner, I forbear to say more of 

from a bay mare of good traveling qualities. . J 


He was noted for nerve, action and courage, 
which made him a parade favorite horse.— 


him individually. 

The true Morgan horse has not the size 


His stock generally bay or chestnut, and he whlch , 18 most usefuI for hauIin S hea ''F loads 
was kept most of his life in Vermont.- at a slow S alt , If the aot,on - vi g or - e " d “- 
(Cult 1846, page 100.) ranCe ’ and s P eed ’ can be retained ’ 4 i8 d88b 

I have briefly shown the origin of Justin raWe ‘° inCreaSe the size ’ and t0 do this 
w, , r n i - i properly is it not well to select a sire of 

Morgan and of his four colts which were , J . ... 

, ,i known purity of blood ? Their present size 

kept for stock horses, and as there was no ...... , 1 

•Air . i i c M combined with the speed and endurance 

Morgan mare to breed from, all the Morgan .... , „ \ 

. , j , . a , which they rarely fail to possess, renders 

blood we have got, or can have in any horse , '. ■ 1 ’ 

i , lf on n-cr a u them peculiarly adapted for road, or carriage 

is only half, consequently Den. Difiord could . r ^ 1 ° 


not have been bred by a “ pure Morgan : 


horses, and they possess a certain sameness 
in character, and appearance, by which they 


I now come to the descendants from Re- arc Ccls ’ty matched, and where they are best 
venge, Sherman, Woodbury, and Bulrush; known ’ the T are raost hi g hl y prized, fre- 
and of these Gifford Morgan will claim a ff uc Fly selling at prices varying from $300 
prominent place, for he was the sire of t0 eack ’ and f° r sorae of the choicest 
many stock horses now owned in this state, specimens much higher prices are sometimes 
Gifford Morgan was sired by Woodbury. P 3 ^- 
The sire of his dam, and also of his great- ^ kave endeavored to state facts correct- 
grand dam, was Justin Morgan, thus giving and no * ; detract from the merits of 
him seven-sixteenths of Morgan blood.— either horse named. I hey are all worthy 
This horse died at Walpole, N. ID, in Oct. of patronage, and no incorrect representa- 
last, and as he has three times been exhib- tions should be made editorially or otlier- 
ited at our annual fairs, no minute descrip- w i sc > t° g^e one preference over all others; 
tion of him is necessary. He was emphat- an< ^ ^ ska ^ °t° se this article with an extract 
ically a large horse in small compass. Col- f rom a letter from F . A. Wier, in the F’eb. 
or chestnut,— courage, spirit, and action, number of the Cultivator, 
unsurpassed, and he stamped these quali- “ ^ ^nd it necessary again to remind gen- 
ties on his colts in a remakable degree, and tlemen who are desirous of providing tliem- 
many of them have been celebrated for se ^ ves w ^th true Morgan stock, for the pur- 
fast traveling. Perhaps no horse in this P ose breeding, of the need of using the 
country ever sired so many valuable colts g rea f es f circumspection to secure them- 


as did “ old Gifford Morgan.” 


selves against the designs of those unscru- 


And now Mr. Editor I propose to give a P u ^ ous persons who are aiming to palm off 
brief, and I trust impartial and truthful, their horses as genuine, under color of fic- 
sketch of the descendants of old Gifford titious pedigrees.” E. Marks. 

Morgan, which are known to me and kept __!_ 

for stock horses in this state. MERRYMAN’S BUTTER PREPARING AND 


MERRYMAN’S BUTTER PREPARING AND 

Gen. Gifford was bought at the state fair PACKING MACHINE. 

at Auburn ’ 0f ° ALYra Esq., of j K spealing of th ~. hine> the gt Louis 

Chelsea, Vermont, by Brown, Mason, Republican gives the following particulars: 

Munro and Marks, of Onondaga county. We have never seen a process for pre- 

He was said to be the son of Gifford Mor- paring butter for packing so speedy and 

gan, pedigree of the dam unknown. At cer hhn as that °t Dr. Merryman, noticed 

.1 , c c ,, r t-, , a few days since in this paper. The ma- 

the request of one of the purchasers, F. A. ,• J 4 n , . . 

_ TT a . ,, 7 . . A tt . . chine consists simply of two rollers in 1 m- 

Wier, Esq., of Walpole, N. H., at that time mediate contact with each other, and opera- 

the owner of Gifford Morgan, and celebra- ted by a crank and spur-wheels. They are 

ted for his investigations of the history of placed in a vat or trough, and partially 

Morgan horses, undertook to ascertain su bmerged in water. The butter passing 

Ike pedigree of the dam of Gen. Gifford. «o narrow a space, every panicle 

TT f., , , , . , , , is brought m immediate contact with the 

He did so, and found that she had no Mor- wa t er which washes away the butter-milk 
blood, consequently the General is posses- as fast as it is expressed from the butter, 
sed of but seven parts in thirty-two of Mor- After this it is only necessary to salt and 
gan blood. He is a horse of fine form, spir- P ac ^ ^ away in close vessels, and it will be 

it, and action, and his stock is in good re- F^rved sweet and pure for any necessary 

* wi i t ^ >, ,• length of time. The machine is simple 

pute When kept in Onondaga, Co., his nnd b cheap and saves labor _ Imd docs £ ol 

weight was about ten hundred, varying as occupy a space larger than four feet by two. 
in condition. WTth one properly constructed, a single 

Major Gifford now kept by Eli Sheldon, hand can work 12 pounds per minute, or 

Esq., of Penn Yann, Yates Co., is a strong- ^ von , han ^e d a « d twenty pounds an hour. 

i_* r t , a ■ . . . . We think it ought to be in the hands of 

ly made liorse perhaps deficient in spirit every batter maker, and are satisfied that 

and action, at least has not so much as the n o woman who has to labor over butter for 
Genera], and on the authority of Mr. Wier, hours, seeing that she could produce better 
his pedigree is the same. results with comparatively no. labor, would 

Morgan Hunter is a good sample of a w ^^ out one - ^ or renovation of 

Morgan horse, himself and dam both sired w “ u,d P' 0 ™ “valuable in the 

i /Y-rr i ir . . , . , hands of butter merchants. Butter of an 

by Glfford Morgan, gmng him about oue inferior quality, may, in a fow minutes, be 
part in three, Morgan. made into good table butter. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FARMERS. 

It may seem to some to be a novel and 
perhaps an erroneous assumption, to say 
that American Farmers have any responsi¬ 
bilities resting upon them other than that 
of providing for their physical wants, yet 
it is nevertheless true, that there is no class 
of people living who occupy a more res¬ 
ponsible position than they. Composing 
two thirds of the population of the com¬ 
monwealth, and forming the ground-work 
upon which our mighty Republic is reared, 
and upon which depends the stability and 
continuance of our free institutions, it is 
evident that they fill no irresponsible sta¬ 
tion among the denizens of the world. 

Could we cast aside the the veil of years, 
and behold the myriad millions, who shall 
inhabit the hills and valleys of our land 
ere three centuries shall have elapsed,— 
could we hear the busy hum of industry 
which shall enliven the scenes now barren 
and silent; aye, could we behold the vast 
and mighty nation who will possess and till 
the soil, when we are dust again, and are 
mingled with our mother earth,—could we 
realize the boundless influence which we 
now exert upon their future happiness and 
welfare, we should feel as we ought, the 
vast responsibility which rests upon us in 
preparing and moulding their destiny. 

Upon us also devolves the demonstration 
of the practicability of self government.— 
The eyes of the world are upon us. * Des¬ 
pots of every grade predict and desire our | 
ruin, but the hearts and sympathies of the 
people are with us, and our success and 
prosperity which has thus far been unex¬ 
ampled, has awakened in. hearts sunk be¬ 
neath oppression and wrong, a knowledge 
of the power of free institutions. For this 
influence we are indebted to the diffusion 
of knowledge among us, which though im¬ 
perfect and partial, is far more general than 
in any other nation on the globe. 

If we wish to escape the fate of our 
predecessors of the republics of Greece 
and Rome, we must avoid their errors, we 
must educate the masses. This they neg¬ 
lected, and consequently exist but in the 
annals of history. 

It is of vital importance to us that knowl¬ 
edge should be universally diffused, and it 
s a momentous duty which we owe both 
to ourselves and to future generations, to 
cultivate the mind as well as the soil—spread¬ 
ing universal education among the future 
sovereigns of this great Repuplic. Of 
these, there is no class who need intel¬ 
ligence and the ability to do their own 
thinking, more than Farmers, to the end 
that they may not be blown around by the 
winds of political agitation, and be made 
the dupes of ambitious aspirants, whose 
only qualification is an utter want of honor¬ 
able principle and lack of capacity to fill 
the stations to which they aspire. 

But great as is our need of education, 
and intellectual improvement, the sad truth 
forces itself upon our cognizance that no 
other class are so far behind the age as we. 


gle fowl, it closely resembles that bird in 
plumage and in elegance of contour. 

The game cock is by no means the ag¬ 
gressive, sanguinary tyrant that he is com¬ 
monly represented to be. He will submit 
to no insult nor intrusion within his own do¬ 
main; but neither does he offer any un¬ 
provoked assault. If his antagonist flee, he 
is satisfied, and does not pursue him in or¬ 
der to perpetrate any bloody revenge. 
Other poultry that are killed by game cocks 
generally draw down the punishment upon 
themselves, by their own impudent and 
coutinued aggression. The bird, too, is as 
.enduring of pain, as he is bold in combat. 
— Browne’s Amer. Poultry- Yard. 


While science brings her mighty aid to al¬ 
most every other class of artizans, we, scorn¬ 
ing her assistance, plod on in the “ good 
old way,”—plant and sow as did our fathers 
before us—-waste the materials of bread in 
the soil—borrow from it and never dream 
of repaing, until it will lend us no more, 
and then away to the miasmatic west to re¬ 
peat the process. By thus destroying the 
fertility of the soil, we not only injure our¬ 
selves, hut also entail a deep curse upon 
posterity; the forests and prairies of the 
west will soon be filled up, and future gen¬ 
erations will be obliged to renovate the 
lands which we have worn out, and robbed 
of their most valuable constituents. This 
renovation will cost millions of dollars, all 
of which might be saved if we but knew 
our duty, and possessed sufficient intelli¬ 
gence to do it. 

It is both a duty which we owe to our¬ 
selves, and a necessary qualification to ena¬ 
ble us to perform those which we owe to 
others, that we should cultivate our intellec¬ 
tual faculties and bring science to aid us in 
our avocations, which require, and will well 
reward deep thought, extended knowledge, 
and as careful investigations, as any other, 
however learned it may be. 

In this utilitarian age a very limited view 
is taken of the sphere of man’s enjoyments 
and happiness—the mind is enslaved to the 
body, and while it labors to feed and clothe 
the physical organization, itself is starved 
and habited in rags. 

The mere pleasures of sense which we 
enjoy are worthless compared to those 
which are derived from intellectual culture 
and refinement; and, in the thirst for gain 
we come far short of the end for which 
we were created. The means for the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge are abundant.— 
That mighty engine of power, the printing 
press is atouroommand; by making a proper 
use of the facilities which it affords us—by 
aiding and sustaining those who are already 
laboring for us, —by devoting more time to 
the cultivation and improvement of our in¬ 
tellects, in which alone consists our superi¬ 
ority to the mere brute,—by these means 
we shall be enabled to act honorably and 
successfully our parts in the drama of life 
—to perform all the duties which devolve 
upon us, and witlial reap a measure of hap¬ 
piness therefrom, to which if we otherwise 
act, we shall be entire strangers, j. g. k. 

West Dryden, Tomp. Co., N. Y., 1831. 

Why Coffee is so Seldom Well Made. 
— 1 st. The berries are frequently too 
much and too rapidly roasted, their color 
being that of cinnamon; 2 nd. The coffee 
is ground too fine: 3rd. Not enough coffee 
is used; 4th. It is usually overboiled, by 
which means the bitter principle is extract¬ 
ed from the berries, and little or no pains 
are taken to clarify it. In teas, as well as 
coffee, the markets in Canada and the 
States are always overloaded with inferior, 
and frequently worthless kinds; from whieh 
it is impossible to prepare a wholesome 
and delicious beverage. Pure water is in¬ 
finitely preferable.— Canadian Ay. 

• 

Stock need looking to at this season. 


RAISING OF TOBACCO. 

It is long since I have had much to do 
with the weed. As some propose to culti¬ 
vate the plant, and ask for knowledge on 
its culture, I offer the following experience 
to your readers, provided nothing preferable 
comes to hand. 

The seed should be sown on a loamy soil 
finely pulverized, as early as possibly in the 
spring, and not have the young plants cut 
off by the frost. Though rather strong in 
odor, the leaves are tender and delicate and 
very sensitive to cold. 

When the young leaves have become 
about an inch or a little more in length, the 
plants should be transplanted into well mel¬ 
lowed and rich loam, and placed about three 
feet to three and a half feet apart. If the 
soil is very rich, the leaves will extend two 
feet or more, and the distance of four feet 
would not be too great. The plants should 
be carefully taken up, and equally carefully 
placed in the hills, and then be protected 
for a few days from the hot sun. In a 
drought they should be watered with care 
The water should not be dashed by the 
quart on such tender plants. The hoeing 
should be repeated so that not a weed may 
grow on the ground, and the earth moder¬ 
ately raised about the roots, special care 
being taken that the roots be not broken or 
strained. Tobacco will not flourish under 
the rough tillage sometimes received by 
Indian corn. 

When the plants shoot up to blossom and 
send out their rudiments of flowers, the 
stem is to be cut off at the bottom of the 
flowering part, that the leaves may receive 
the whole nutriment and become larger and 
more valuable. 

For seed, a few fine large plants are not 
thus to be cropped. 

As shoots come out at the base of the 
leaves, they should be carefully removed 
from the cropped plants. The plants also 
are to be carefully watched, and the toba. - 
co worm be destroyed, if it appears. 

As the roots are large and descend far 
into the earth, the ground should be spaded 
deep. 

When in autumn, before frosts, when the 
leaves begin to be brittle, the plants are to 
be cut up at the root, and slightly wilted 
on the earth. They are then to be removed 
under cover and bung up with their tops 
downwards, that the leaves may become 
straight, so that they may be taken off and 
packed straight 

The seeds are very small, and are often 
mixed with fine ashes when sown, and care¬ 
fully covered, but not deep. 

As tobacco exhausts the soil greatly, I 
have never known it too rich. 

CuLTURIST. 

MANURE YOUR GARDEN. 

Manure may be carted or wheeled into 
the garden at this season of the year, when 
there is not much out door work to attend 
to. This will advance preparation for gar¬ 
dening in the spring, when time and labor 
are more valuable. Manure cannot be ap¬ 
plied to better advantage any where, than 
in the garden—therefore it should always 
have a liberal allowance. This, however, 
may be over-done by a continuation of the 
same kind of manure, in large quantities, 
year after year. If a garden has thus bein 
surfeited with barnyard manure, which is 
frequently the case, some other fertilizer 
should be applied. Lime, applied once in 
three years will be very beneficial and if 
the soil has become too stiff, a liberal coat¬ 
ing of road sand may be used to great ad¬ 
vantage. If any one doubt the propriety 
of applying road sand to resuscitate old 
gardens that have been surfeited with barn¬ 
yard manure until it ceases to have any ap¬ 
parent effect, let h m try on a part of his 
garden. Cover the soil two inches deep 
with the sand, give it a thorough mixtuie 
with the spade and it will act like a charm. 

Big your garden deep. If the subsoil 
is not suitable to bring to the top, which is 
often the case, trench it, by keeping an open 
space on the top, while you dig and pulver¬ 
ize the subsoil. This operation should be 
carried to the depth of two feet at least 
Many roots will penetrate beyond that depth 
if the soil is properly* prepared. The great¬ 
est advantage follows deep digging in dry 
seasons, and trencli draining is necessary 
to success, in wet locations. 

The most important points in preparing 
ground for successful gardening, are, — 
manure well and dig deep. 

Candi.es. — Tn Russia, the candles used 
in the mines are made of tallow mixed with 
charcoal dust, (or povs dered charcoal) whi h 
is found to increase tl e intensity of the 
light Let some of our chandlers try this 
mixture. 




































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


QUERIES RE-ANSWERED. 

Friend Moore;. — I perceive in your ex¬ 
cellent paper inquiries on various subjects 
relating to agricultural matters, &c. I pre¬ 
sume you will have no objections to receiv¬ 
ing answers from others, provided they are 
pertinent. Under this impression I send 
you the following, which may pass for what 
they are worth. 

1 st “ Corn for sheep.” Your corres¬ 
pondent, E. D. has answered this, so far as 
relates to the object of the inquirer; I will 
therefore say, “ Corn for sheep” generally. 
My father used to feed his feathered stock 
and his sheep together, in this way:—He 
would take the requisite quantity of corn 
and scatter it thinly about the yard on 
which hens, geese, ducks, turkeys and sheep 
fed together. The latter would probably 
pick up from half a dozen, to a dozen ker¬ 
nels each. This, with their usual supply of 
hay, would carry them through the winter 
in good condition. A neighbor who fed his 
sheep more plentifully with corn, complain¬ 
ed in the spring, that they did not do well, 
and were losing their fleeces. 

2d. “What is the best course to take with 
an unproductive orchard, &c. ?” 

I distinctly recollect some half dozen 
orchards, varying from 20 to 40 or 50 years 
of age, which had not been disturbed by 
the plow for many years; and while a few 
of the trees produced tolerably well, especi¬ 
ally in the bearing seasons, the greater part 
of them were almost wholly unproductive. 
All, or nearly all, were brought to bear by 
the use of the plow. Some of the orchards 
were planted or sown—one, old and decay¬ 
ed, was revived by plowing a small space 
around each tree, and one by removing the 
sod a little distance around each. I have 
observed that an old orchard, revived thus 
by the use of the plow, will fail again as soon 
as the plowing is discontinued. Hence, it 
appears necessary, either to continue to cul¬ 
tivate the ground, or to find a substitute.— 

I consider anything a substitute, which will 
keep the ground soft and moist and prevent 
the formation of a sod around the tree; as 
straw, chips, &c., or the turning over of the 
sod once a year (in the spring) with a spade. 

3d. “How to destroy ants' nests?”— 
These I have destroyed, both the red and 
the black, by digging up the ground with 
a spade so deep as to destroy the nest, and 
then treading the whole down again with 
the foot. If a few afterwards appear, re¬ 
peat the process and the work is done. 

Down East, Feb. 28,1851. jj, 

A FACT IN DEEP PLOWING. 

Having been for a long time an attentive 
reader of the Newspaper, especially the far¬ 
mers’ department, and having seen many 
articles on the cultivation of corn, I have 
concluded to give you my experience for the 
last two years. Previous to that, I had fol¬ 
lowed the old plan of shallow plowing and 
high hilling. Now for the other way. 

In the spring of 1849, I took five acres 
of ground that had wheat on it the year 
before, and had for a number of years been 


0 X t i C HI i \ H X Cl 1 CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 

-■ Messrs. Editors :—Much has been writ- 

STRAWBERRIES. ten and said upon the subject of the culti- 

m , , , . vation of the strawberry; and, having giv- 

, . J en some attention to its cultivation, and sue- 

f. W ° r , d ° f CaU “ 0n and “ dv, . ce in re « ard t0 ceded in raising pretty fair crops, I, loo, 
tins plant, may not come annss, to those wl,o have concIaded t0 wrile ^ 

cultivate this delightful fruit for family use. t v,„ mn ,io j „ e n- , 

„ . , ° J tne mode and manner of cultivation, and 

Beds that were Set out rather late the past thereby answer some of the many questions 
season, and plants that took root from the tha , are often put t0 
runners the latter part of the season, have w/tal k the , mt for lram lant _ 

not extended their roots down into the ; ng? Unquestionably early in the spring, 
earth, a sufficient depth, to escape the No one need fear the loss of a single plant 
danger of the thaws and freezings of this set out before the fir5t of M an( j jf se( 
blustering month. The great thaw of Jan- out carly ia , h(J 9pri before the lant has 
uary, extracted the frost from the ground, obtained much if any growth, it will pro¬ 
to the depth of the extent of the roots of a duco a very fair crop of fruit the first 
great portion of such plants. The subsoil scason , more than if lhe lants had be(Jn 

being still frozen, the surface retained in set the 1 st of Sept, previous; and durino 

8 8 ™“ lhe , waler of the subsequent , he summer the plants will increase to any 

rains. e groun thus Idled with water, dcs | rnb ] e quantity, and be in no danger of 
being soft, a slight freezing would raise the bcing throwa out by the frost , he 9ucceed . 
surface, and expand it, and draw up the j no . vvinter 
roots. So that on examination I have found, °What kind nf ;<> j t 
that three-fourths of the piants set out last 71^2^1 

summer were raised; some of the roots en- £0 much affectcd by frost9 as (0 d J , he 
tirely out of the ground, and lying on the pIants in the winter . c|ay ^ ba J 5 so 
surface; and some, a considerable portion of bard in summer as to prevent the planls 
the roots raised above the surface. The thriving; and sandy soil allows the evapora- 
beds being se out in rows, and m hills 18 lioil of moisture t00 readj , 

lnP.llPK ftnjlrf- fll/a nvlnnt of the --1.1 j 


inches apart, the extent of the injury would 
be easily seen. 


How do you prepare your ground ?— 
Generally spade it ten to twelve inches in 


NATIVE 


GRAPES-FOR THE TABLE 
FOR WINE. 


The evil has been remedied, by goino- J oneraU 7 s P ade 1(i ten to twelve inches in 
over the plat with a light hay fork in the turn ‘ n g * n a coa t of well rotted barn- 

hand, and pressing the roots under the sur- yaid manure two or tp ree inches in thick- 
face with the fork tines; amounting in fact, nGSS ' 1 liave never trenched m y grounds, 
to a re-transplanting;—and then covering an(i some of tbe best crops I ever raised 
the beds over securely, with coarse litter were S rown on laud simply plowed the 
from the manure heap, so as to prevent the US, J? 1 depth ‘ 

ground from freezing and heaving; thus se- * ° r top Messing, I use ashes and plaster 

curing protection from the sudden changes ~ die nianner applying which, and of 

that are to be expected. The great danger the varleties most Prolific, I may have some- 

exists, when the temperature changes, from thmg t0 S3y pereafter - M - G - w - 

about 40° in the day time, to 28° or 30°_ _ _ 

in the night; and a covering of straw or NATIVE GRAPES- FOR THE TABLE AND 

litter, sufficient to protect the ground from FOR WINE. 

freezing at this point, will secure safety to Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as 

the plant. Although we may possibly is well known is making great efforts to per- 

have, for a single night, a greater degree of feet the culture of Grapes, and we publish 

cold than I have suggested; still its contin- his notice, trusting if any new varieties 

uance is not to be expected, and a covering should be produced at any time, that he 

that will protect the ground at that point, be will remembered. He says: 

will secure the safety desired. D ' • , . ' , _ , 

_ J _ __ lhe season is approaching wnen I shall 

SHRUBBERY AND FRUIT TREES be desirous of obtaining cuttings of all new 

- • native grapes of fine quality. The Fox 

It is surprising to witness, as one passes anc * ^ nter Grape, Scuppernong of North 
through the country, the utter destitution Carolina, aG( l Muscadine of the Mississippi 
of fruit trees and shrubbery around the are not desirable, or any vine that is not a 
dwellings not only of the farmer, but of 8 00c * bearer. I last spring grafted 53, and 
those occupying lots in villages. It is not t ^ ie s P r ^ n g before, 24 varieties of native 
so much to be wondered at, that the farmer, S ra P es > an d had many of them to bear fruit 
having much land to till and thereby his t ^ ie Prst season - Four of them promise to 
time occupied in what he calls the more be of good quality. One from Arkansas 
important part of his business, that he cannot be distinguished from the Catawba, 
should neglect to ornament his yard with I shall be greatly obliged to any person 
fruit and flowers; but it is a matter of sur- knowing of any new fine grapes, to drop 


I shall be greatly obliged to any person 
mowing of any new fine grapes, to drop 


rather hard run by sowing in wheat one 
year and planted to corn the next, until the 
surface soil was worn so low that 12 bushels 
of wheat and 40 or 50 of corn were an aver¬ 
age crop. On the five acres I put 87 loads 
of barn-yard manure, the greater part of it 
straw, only partially rotted, and plowed it 
as follows:—Taking two teams and two 
plows, I began by a furrow seven inches 
deep with the first plow, then followed in 
the same furrow with the other plow, turn¬ 
ing another furrow six inches deep, making 
13 inches of soil turned. I then harrowed 
and marked it, making the rows four feet 
apart both ways, and planted on the 22 d of 
May. As soon as the corn was large enough 
to follow the rows, I cultivated it out both 
ways, and had a man to follow with a hoe 
to set up the bills that were partially cover¬ 
ed up. I went through it twice afterwards 
with the cultivator, hut made no hills, leav¬ 
ing the surface as level as possible. I cut 
it up the 17th of September, and, from the 
five acres, husked 70G bushels of ears. 

Now, I don’t call this a brag crop, for I 
am well aware that it can be beat; but it 
shows the difference between half doing 
work and doing it well. The corn was 
hauled off and the ground sowed to wheat 
being plowed as deep as a pair of horses 
could plow it; and from the same ground I 
have this year harvested and threshed 190 
bushels —38 bushels to the acre. I have 
managed my corn ground in the same man¬ 
ner this season, and from present appear¬ 
ances shall have as^ good a crop as I had 
last.— Dollar Newspaper. 

No vegetable seed will germinate, nor 
will any egg, even of the smallest insect, 
give birth to a larvae if kept in the exhaus¬ 
ted receiver of an air-pump. 


prise that those occupying but a small spot me a hue, and send me some cuttings. The 
of land in the village, should pay so little cuttings to be of the wood of last year. — 
attention to that which will not only add The expense of transportation will be no 
much to their pleasure but their profit. object, as a variety may be sent me worth 
In selecting trees and shrubbery fora millions of dollars to the United States.— 
yard, an eye should be had to the profits The cuttings will keep best packed in oreen 
and comforts, as well as the pleasures of moss. Where no other method of convey- 
the family. In small enclosures, much more aa ce can be had, if the grape is of superior 
space should be occupied with fruit trees quality, a few grafts may be sent by mail, 
than is generally the case. As fine a shade between four damp newspapers, and a very 
can be produced from a fruit tree, aside small quantity of fine green moss might be 
from the gain in fruit, as from the mere put at the lower end of the grafts° Cut 
shade tree. Much more amount of com- them three fourths of an inch above an eye 
forts for the family can be procured from and three inches below it. I will engage 
fruit trees occupying the same space than to have fruit from them next fall. In niiie- 
can be procured from vegetables. The ap- ty cases in one hundred, the Fox grape can 
pie tree should not be overlooked, as it bo of no value. The bunches are small, 
adds more to the comfort of the family than pulp hard, skin thick, and the berries drop 
any other tree, and can be set where no from the vine as fast as they ripen. To 
vegetables can be cultivated. Cherry, this rule there are a few exceptions, and 
Plum, and Quince trees make a fine ap- the grape free from these defects, and of 
pearance, and add profit as well as pleasure fair quality for table use, may be valuable 
to the domestic circle. to give aroma and flavor to grapes deficient 

Much addition may be made in regard in these requisites, 
to fruit by filling up those places that are We are indebted to Major Adlum for the 
beyond the reach of the plow, with currant introduction of the Catawba grape. For 
gooseberry and raspberry bashes. the table it is of fine quality, and for wine 

The sides of walks and alleys should be it has no superior in Europe. This grape 
devoted to flowers and shrubbery of differ- will be worth millions of dollars to the°Uni- 
ent species, as these not only add to the ted States, and I doubt not that grapes of 
pleasures ot home, but give to the air a equal value are yet to be found. ^ But we 
perfume healthy, and delightful. The me- have much yet to learn in the manufacture 
chanic has much time in the course of the of wine. Should a valuable grape be sent, 
year that might be devoted to the culture, precisely of the same character, by a doz- 
and to the ornamenting of his cottage home, en persons, my obligations will not be les- 
that would not only add much to its beauty, sened. Any grape, equal to the Catawba 
but much to its actual worth. How soon or Isabella as a table grape, is desirable. I 
will the traveler’s eye, in passing through a am now trenching and benplfing twenty 
village, rest on those homes that are sur- acres on which to plant qew varieties, and 
rounded by a well cultivated yard of fruits raise seedlings from our hest native grapes, 
and flowers. More attention should begiv- If the wild hills of California be as rich in 
en to the cultivation of small enclosures.— grapes as in gold dust, Jerseyman thouo-h 
Nothing makes the wife more pleasant and I am, I shall be more gratified to receive 5 a 
agreeable, and happy at home, than to be grape cutting, than the largest lump of gold, 
surrounded with those little comforts and that region has ever produced, 
nick-nacks that may be grown in every gar- N. Longworth. 

den. Much of this comfort and satisfaction -- -- - 

arises from the simple fact that they are the Those who would be successful in graft- 
products of her own garden. — Chenango ing cherry and plum trees should do°so in 
-N ?w *• the spring before the frost leaves the ground. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

For the week ending March 11, 1851. 

To Luther Briggs, Jr., of Braintree, Mass., for 
method of adjusting the stroke of trip-hammers. 

r I o H. D. Chapman, of Baltimore, Md., for im¬ 
provement in machines for climbing poles. 

To P. G. Gardiner, of New York, N. Y. r or im¬ 
provements in cast-iron car wheels. 

To P. G. Gardiner, of New York, N. Y., for 
improvement iu machinery for making tyres by 
continuous rolling. 

to I. P. IIow, of Buffalo, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in connecting trucks with car bodies. 

To Nathaniel Potter, of Buffalo, N. Y., for im¬ 
proved use of slides in bee hives. 

To Hugh Guyer, of Albany, N. Y., for improv¬ 
ed window curtain fastening. 

To J. W. Fowle, of Boston, Mass., for improve¬ 
ments in steam drilling machines. 

To R. D. Granger, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in air-tight Franklin stoves. 

To Solon Jenkins, of West Cambridge, Mass., 
for improvement in securing daguerreotypes in 
monumental stones, 

To James Greer & R. J. King, of Dayton, O., 
for improvement in cooking stoves. 

Po John Ruck, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in pianoforte action. 

To Martin & Thos. R. Way, of PaintersVille, 
Ohio, for improvement iu machines for turning, 
boring, &c. 

To A. A. Wilder, of Detroit, Mich., for improv- 
ment in copying presses. 

To G. F. Woolston, of Orangeburg, S. C. for 
improvement in the teeth of saws. 

To J. W. Nystrom, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in calculating machines. 

To Enoch Burt, of Manchester, Conn., for im¬ 
provement in fancy-check power looms. 

To J. M. C. Armsby, of Worcester, Mass., for 
improvement in corn shellers. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To Wm. W. Hubbell, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in fire-arms. Originally patented 
July 18, 1844. 

To Edward Lynch, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in evaporators and condensers. Origi¬ 
nally patented July, 1848. 

DISCLAIMER. 

To A. J. Williams, of Utica, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in machines for making wire heddles. 


NEW DISCOVERY OF DAGUERREOTYPE. 

We stated lately that one of our artists 
had discovered a process of taking pictures, 
showing all the colors as well as the lights 
and shadows. 

The discoverer is a Mr. L. L. Hill, of 
Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y. In a recent 
article in the Photographic Art Journal, he 
says “ the discovery is due to some chemi¬ 
cal compound, a nondescript to me, though 
I have made the science of chemistry my 
study for years. That it is a new substance, 
or combination of substances, I am positive; 
and this is all I know concerning it. It is 
simply and easily produced, but not by any 
law stated in the large number of chemi¬ 
cal works with which I am familiar. Doubt¬ 
less however a correct and thorough analy¬ 
sis will determine its nature.” He had 40, 
specimens of pictures taken by his dis¬ 
covery at the date of his letter to the Jour¬ 
nal spoken of. Three of these are thus de¬ 
scribed: 

“ 1 . A view, containing a red house, 
green grass and foilage, the wood color of 
the trees, several cows of different shades 
of red and brindle, colored garments on a 
clothes-line, blue sky and the faint blue of 
the atmosphere; intervening between the 
camera and the distant mountains, very 
delicately spread over the picture as if by 
the hand of a fairy artist. 

2 A sunset scene, in which the play of 
colors upon the clouds is impressed with a 
truthfulness and gorgeous beauty which I 
cannot describe. 

3. Several portraits, in which I have the 
true complexion of the skin, the rosy cheeks 
and lips, blue and hazel eyes, auburn, brown, 
and sandy hair, and every color of the dra¬ 
pery. Changeable silk is given in all its 
fine blendings of colors, and. delicate rich¬ 
ness of hues. I not only get red, blue or¬ 
ange, violet, &c., but their various tints. 

The whole impression, including the lights 
and shades, is far more brilliant, round, and 
mellow than the most superb daguerrean 
image I have ever seen.” 

He adds: 

“ I have a most exquisite type of mj little 
girl, (one year old,) taken in the act of 
crying , the plate not having been exposed 
a lull second. At the same time, my lights 
require fifteen seconds for a daguerreotype. 
This picture has caught the expression 
perfectly both of the eye and whole face. 
On one cheek is seen a hright tear drop, 
and the color showing through Is much 
deeper than the surrounding parts; which 
latter, I suppose, is owing to the refractive 
action of the fluid.” 

The discovery is named Ililliotype. The 
only difficulty now experienced is in taking 
yellow colors. We hope this discovery is 
all that it is stated to be. 

To Clean Rusted Iron Work. —Cover 
qyer the work with oil and let it stand for 
five or six hours. Then wash it of? with 
strong soap-suds and a good brush. The 
brush must be long in the bristles. Iron 
woVk should never be left wet any length 
of titn e.—Sci. American. 


NEW AND INGENIOUS TOOTH PULLER. 

Dr. J. C. Burcii, of Evansville, Indiana, 
has invented one of the most ingenious and 
effective instruments for pulling teeth stumps 
that we have ever seen, and we believe it 
is the best for the purpose in use. The 
cause which brought into energy the facul¬ 
ty to make this instrument, was the great 
number of decayed teeth which he had been 
called upon to extract—teeth of which 
nothing was left but the stumps. He found 
great difficulty with the old instrument to 
rout out such troublesome old friends, al¬ 
though very ill-liked ones, and he had re¬ 
course to his head to conceive something to 
meet the case — for doctors and lawyers 
have their cases, and very serious ones too, 
sometimes. The new instrument has a 
neat small pad, forming one side of the jaw, 
while the other is of the hook-bill form, like 
the old kind, and has a lateral motion. The 
shoulder and lever handle of the hook-jaw 
has a joint in it which is operated by an 
inside spring, so that when the two handles 
are brorg t tog t ter like iho>e of a pa r of 
pincers, tne joint spoken of throws the hook 
jaw into and grasps the tooth at once, while 
the cushion is made to rest on the jaw, and 
gives a firm fulcrum for action. The opera¬ 
tor jerks the decayed rascal tooth from its 
seat with the utmost ease. The Doctor has 
found this instrument to operate even be¬ 
yond his expectations. It is no tre uble either 
to patien s or the operator—we mean the 
drawing bad teeth.— Sci. American. 


MAKING TEA. 

The celebrated Dr. Lardner, in his treat¬ 
ise on Heat, remarks that vessels intended 
to contain a liquid at a higher temperature 
than the surrounding medium, and to keep 
that liquid as long as possible at the higher 
temperature, should be constructed of ma¬ 
terials which are the worst radiators of heat 
Thus tea-urns and tea-pots are least adapted 
for their purpose when constructed of black 
porcelain. A black porcelain teapot is the 
worst conceivable material for that vessel, 
for both its materials and color are good 
radiators of heat, and the liquid contained 
in it cools with the greatest possible rapidity 

On the other hand, a bright metal tea¬ 
pot is best adapted for the purpose, because 
it is the worst radiator of heat, and there¬ 
fore, cools slowly as possible. A polished sil¬ 
ver or brass tea-urn is better adapted to 
retain the heat of the water than one of a 
dull brown color, such as is commonly used. 
A tin kit le retains the heat of water boiled 
in it more effectually, if it be kept clean 
and polished, than, if it be allowed to collect 
the smoke and soot, to which it is exposed 
from the action of the fire. When coated 
with this, its surface becomes rough or black, 
and is a powerful radiator of heat. 


Tanks for Soap Suds. —A correspond 
ent of the Germantown Telegraph thus de¬ 
scribes the construction of tanks for liquid 
manures. “In the first place,” he says 
“ an excavation is to be made of the size 
desired and walled up with small stones 
embedded in plastic c'ay mortar, a rough 
coating of which should be applied to the 
surface, preparatory to the application of 
the final and outside coating of cement. 
This should be put on in three successive 
coats, time being allowed for the first coat 
to harden before the application of the sec¬ 
ond, and the second before the third. It is 
scarcely possible to make the walls or coat¬ 
ing too strong and substantial, as the pro¬ 
cess of throwing in the materials, and ra¬ 
king them out through the season, will 
necessarily expose it to severe trials, and as 
a breach, however slight, would abridge 
its usefulness and efficiency in a very es¬ 
sential degree, and its repair subject one to 
inconvenience and expense.” 


Flax-Dresser. —We are informed that 
Mr. S. A. Clemens of this town, the inven¬ 
tor of the new Cotton.press which received 
the award of the gold medal, at the late 
Mechanic’s Fair, in Boston, has invented a 
machine for dressing flax, which will dress, 
from the rude material, one ton of flax per 
day, leaving it clean and ready for market. 
Men who know how much of a day’s work 
it is to swingle twelve pounds, will under¬ 
stand the value of this invention, and West¬ 
ern farmers, we imagine, will be in a hurry 
to get at it. Mr. Clemens has also invented 
a machine for dressing the Yucatan hemp, 
and last week shipped three machines for 
that country. They have been thoroughly 
tested, and proved to be highly practicable 
and valuable.— Springfield Mass. Rep. 


The Manufacture of Bath Bricks.— 
A paper was lately read at Taunton on the 
deposits of the river Parrett. There were 
made from them 8,000,000 bricks every 
year, the value of which at present amount¬ 
ed to £ 12 , 000 , or £13,000. The number 
of persons employed was very great Some¬ 
times a man, his wife, and four or five chil¬ 
dren were kept at work at one moulding, 
and thus they could often get as much as 
£2 in one week. The deposit is not found 
any where in the world besides, so that 
Bridgewater had to supply the whole world 
with it; and it is remarkable that these 
“ Bath Bricks” are just as well known in 
China as in England. They are known in 
India and all over the world.— Bath Journal. 











































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


(£t)uc alio mil. 


BY L. WETHKRELL. 



“ Having light, we week to impart it.” 

PRESIDENT FOLK AT COLLEGE. 

The biographer of the late President 
Folk says, that “ he was distinguished when 
at college for laborious application to his 
studies, and strict conformity to the regula¬ 
tions of the institution. Jle was always pres¬ 
ent at recitations, and invariably attended 
morning and evening prayer sin the chapel.” 

These correct habits of his early life fur¬ 
nish a key to his success—these commend¬ 
ed him to public confidence. At 26 he 
was clerk of the Legislature of Tennosee 
—at 28 a member of the same body—at 
80 elected to Congress, and continued a 
member of the house of Representatives 
fourteen years, the last four of which lie 
was Speaker,—at 44, he was elected Gov¬ 
ernor of Tennesse—and at 49, President 
of the United States—the youngest man 
that has been called to fill the highest of¬ 
fice that the people have to bestow. 

If boys would be persuaded that the 
habits which they form when at school and 
college, are the elements of future charac¬ 
ter, there would be fewer morning naps, 
fewer tardy marks for coming late to recita¬ 
tion, and fewer imperfect recitations. Take 
heed, boys. 

MASTER AND PUPIL. 

Col. Jas. Tappan, a venerable citizen of 
Gloucester, Mass., now 84 years of age, re¬ 
cently addressed a letter to lion. Daniel 
Webster, reminding him that more than 60 
years ago he (Mr. W.) was one of his pu¬ 
pils when he taught school at “New Salis¬ 
bury.” The Gloucester News publishes 
Mr. Webster's prompt answer to this old 
friend and early teacher, and remarks:— 

“ We doubt if any letter that Mr. Webster 
lias written to public bodies, or any of the 
thousands of great and noble acts of his 
life, reflect more credit upon him than this 
kind letter and generous gift to his aged 
and unfortunate old school master.” 

Here is the letter from Mr. Webster, and 
its value and interests are enhanced by the 
fact that no allusion is made in it to an en 
closed fifty dollar bank note: 

Washington, Feb. 2G, 1851. 

Master Tappan: I thank you for your 
letter, and am rejoiced to hear that you are 
yet among the living. I remember you 
perfectly well as a teacher in my infant 
years. I suppose my mother must have 
taught me to read very early, as I never 
have been able to recollect the time when I 
could not read the Bible. I think Master 
Chase-was my earliest schoolmaster, prob¬ 
ably when 1 was three or four years old.— 
Then came Master Tappan. You boarded 
at our house, and sometimes I think in the 
family of Mr. Benjamin Sanborn, our neigh¬ 
bor, the lame man. Most of those whom 
you knew in “New Salisbury,” have gone 
to their graves. Mr. John Sanborn, the 
son of Benjamin, is yet living, and is about 
your age. Mr. John Colby, who married 
my eldest sister, Susannah, is also living.— 
On the “ North Road” is Mr. Benj. llunton, 
and on the “ South Road” is Mr. Benjamin 
Pettingail. I think of none else among the 
living whom you would probably remember 

You have indeed lived a chequered life. 

I hope you have been able to bear pros¬ 
perity with meekness, and adversity with 
patience. These things are all ordered for 
us, far better than we could order them for 
ourselves. We may pray for our daily 
bread; we may pray for the forgiveness of 
sins; we may pray to be kept from tempta¬ 
tion, and that the kingdom of God may 
come in us, and in all men, and his will 
everywhere be done. Beyond this, we 
lmrdly know for what good to supplicate 
the Divine mercy. Our Heavenly Father 
knoweth what we have need of better than 
we know ourselves, and we are sure that his 
loving kindness is upon us and around us 
every moment. 

I thank you again, my good old master, 
for your kind letter, which has awakened 
many sleeping recollections; and with all 
good wishes I remain your friend and pu¬ 
pil. Daniel Webster. 

Mr. James Tappan. 

The whole Roman language, says Wesley, 
does not aflbrd so much as a name for hu¬ 
mility, (the word from which we borrow 
this, bearing in Latin quite a different mean¬ 
ing,) nor was one found in all the copi¬ 
ous language of the Greeks, till it was made 
by the groat Apostle. 


THE DOOR-SCRAPER: 

OR, THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL 
ON HOME. 

It is to be regretted that committees 
pay so little regard to manners, in the 
selection of teachers; and if their morals 
are godd, and their acquaintance with the 
common branches of study respectable, 
employ them without much regard to the 
question whether they are courteous—are re¬ 
fined and gentlemanly in their address and 
behavior. Now, what the teacher is, in 
this respect, the pupils will generally be; 
and, unless they see better patterns at 
home, the standard of the teacher will be 
theirs also. If they see the teacher addict¬ 
ed to any habit, they will think it manly 
to imitate him ; if he spits upon the floor, or 
blows his nose with his fingers, and then, 
perhaps, wipes them on his pantaloons, the 
child will do the same. If his boots are 
seldom cleaned, the child will be likely to 
boast that he brings more mud into the 
school than the master. 

Wo were led into this train of remarks 
by an incident that took place in a village 
of Massachusetts, where the teacher was ac¬ 
customed to regard his personal appear¬ 
ance, and to require some attention to theirs 
from his pupils. When he took charge of 
the school, he noticed that the pupils, in 
muddy weather, were accustomed to enter 
the school room and stamp the mud upon 
the floor, or carry it to their seats and soil 
the floor for a large space around them. 
No sweeping could clean such a floor, and 
none had been attempted more than once 
a week. Determined to make an attempt 
at reform, the teacher obtained a piece of 
iron hoop, aftd nailing one end to the door, 
he fastened the other to a walnut stake 
that he drove into the ground. Every child 
was required to scrape his shoes before he 
entered the room, and the consequence was 
that the true floor became visible through, 
the crust that covered it The next step 
was to get a rug for the entry, and a neat 
farmer’s wife readily gave him an old rug 
that she could spare. It did not take him 
long to induce the habit of scraping and 
wiping the shoes, and a lad or miss who did 
not do this, was soon noticed by the rest, 
and made to feel that he or she had not 
done all that was required. Soon after the 
rug was introduced, the teacher ventured 
to have the whole floor of the room washed, 
not scoured, for lie had to do it himself one 
Saturday afternoon, and washing was all 
that he was competent to do. When the 
scholars came on Monday morning, it was 
evident that they were taken by surprise. 
They had never seen the like before, the 
very knots in the boards were visible, and 
they gave several extra rubs and scrapes 
before they ventured to set foot on the 
beauties so strangely exposed. This is al¬ 
ways the case; we hpve known a man who 
exercised the muscles of his under-jaw by 
chewing tobacco, and who would spirt the 
saliva without compunction upon the floor 
of the school room like a crazy man, to find 
a place of deposit for his filth. So sure it 
is that neatness begets neatness, and a nice 
school room is better treated by the unneat 
than a neglected one. The teacher thus 
introduced one thing after another, taking 
care not to get on too fast, and although he 
had no penalty for a breach of the rules of 
neatness, he introduced a public sentiment 
which restrained the pupils more effectual¬ 
ly than the rod; and as his own example 
was always made to second his rules, the 
children found no great hardship or injus¬ 
tice in them. 

Among the scholars was one little fellow 
about eight years old, named Freddy Ger- 
rish, whose parents were poor and cared 
but little for appearances, if the children 
had bread enough to eat from day to day. 
Freddy was the oldest of five children, and 
when not at school he was generally mind¬ 
ing his little brothers and sisters, as the 
Irish term what we call tending or taking 
care of them. 

One day on his way home from school 
he found an iron hoop, and before night he 
had a scraper before the only door of the 
house. It so happened that, when his fath¬ 
er came home, his boots were covered with 
bog mud, and almost for the first time in 
his life, lie looked around for something to 
clean them. The scraper that Freddy had 
placed there was just the thing, and the lit¬ 
tle fellow was praised for his ingenuity. 
Soon after a sheep was killed by a dog in 
the field near Mr. Gerrish’s house, and as 
no one cared for it, Freddy offered to bury 
it, if he might have the skin, which had but 
little wool on it. He borrowed a jack knife 
of a larger boy, and soon stripped off the 
skin from the body, and then cutting as 
large a square out of it as he could, he went 
home and proposed to his mother to nail it 
down in the entry. This was done to pleaso 
Freddy, and the baby was allowed to sit on 
it until father came homo. The effect of 
Freddy’s attempt at reform was soon felt, 
and his mother was no longer heard to say, 
as she often had done “It’s no use to sweep.” 
“Wife,” said Mr. Gerrish one evening, 
“your floor is whiter than the wall; I must 
get some lime and whitewash a little, for, 
Freddy’s scraper seems to have a tail to it.” 
The room was shining white before an¬ 
other day was passed, and the cooking 


utensils began too look ill, standing around 
the stone. Mr. Gerrish who was a good 
farmer, changed work with carpenter, and 
had a neat set of shelves made with a 
cupboard under them. One day after she 
had scoured the floor, Mrs. Gerrish said to 
herself, “I wonder if I cannot paint this 
floor well enough for poor people, for though 
a white floor looks well, it is easier to clean 
a painted one.” Freddy was dispatched to 
the coach-maker’s to ask what some suita¬ 
ble paint would cost. “How big is your 
room ?” said the man who had noticed that 
Freddy was never among the boys that 
were doing mischief. “Four times as long 
as I can reach one way, and five times the 
other,” said Freddy. The man applied the 
rule to his arms, and said, “ It will cost you 
a half a dollar? Who is to do the work?” 
said the man. “Mother, sir, is going to try, 
because she can’t afford to pay for the paint 
and the painting too, and she wants to do it 
before father comes home.” “ You love her, 
don’t you ?” said the coach-maker. “ I guess 
I do,”said Freddy,“and she loves me, too, 
because I made a scraper at her door like 
Master Hall’s at the school. She says if 
it had not been for the scraper, she never 
should have thought of the paint, and we 
are going to stay in the bedroom or out of 
doors till the paint is dry.” “I see through 
it,” said the man. “ Go home and tell your 
mother I will come presently and paint the 
floor for nothing.” The boy was starting 
off, when the coach-maker recollected that 
half the charm was to consist in the wife’s 
doing the work, and surprising her husband 
with a floor painted by her own hand and 
called the boy back and asked him if his 
mother had any money. “A little,” said 
he “ she bought some yarn and knit three 
pairs of stockings while the baby was asleep, 
and sold them.” “ Here is the paint,” said 
the man, “ I give it to you, my little fellow 
because you love your mother.” The little 
fellow’s eyes glared in astonishment at the 
idea of possessing so much paint, and of be¬ 
ing paid for so easy a task as loving his 
toother, and as the big tears began to roll 
Idown his cheeks, ho said, ‘Mother will be 
atble to buy the Bible now.” “What Bible ?” 
said the man, who had become interested 
in the boy. “The Bible for ma to read 
every night and morning, as the master 
does.” ‘I have some Bibles to give away,” 
said the man, and if you will not spill the 
paint, you may take one under your arm.” 
“I declare,” said Freddy, “I don’t know 
what mother will say to all this. How will 
she pay you, sir?” “Would you like to do 
a little work for me, my little fellow?” “I 
guess I should,” said Freddy, “If I was 
big enough I’d work for you ever so long.” 
“1 want just such a scraper at my door as 
you made your father, and if you will make 
me one, I will take it in full pay for the 
paint and the Bible.” “I can’t make one 
good enough for you,” said Freddy bash¬ 
fully. “That is my look-out,” said the 
man, “ so carry home the paint, and come 
when you can and make the scraper.” 
Freddy went home; and when his mother 
saw him with a book under one arm, and 
both hands holding on to the paint pot, she 
exclaimed, “Why, Freddy, what have you 
done ? I only told you to ask the price of 
the paint.” “I know it,” said Freddy, 
“but the man made a trade with me, and 
he is to give me all these if I will make 
him a scraper at his door, and I am going 
to do it.” 

To make a long story short, the scraper 
at the school door was the making of Mr. 
Gerrish and his family. The entire change 
of habits introduced into their humble 
dwelling, not only led to neatness and order, 
but to thrift and comfort. The scraper 
was made for the coach-maker, who con¬ 
tinued to do a hundred other friendly acts 
for the family. Freddy obtained an excel¬ 
lent education, and is an intelligent and 
wealthy farmer; and when he built his new 
house, he carefully placed the old scraper 
by the side of the door, as if it were a talis¬ 
man. Master Hall taught from district to 
district, and being of a slender constitution, 
his health early failed, and he was quietly 
luid in the churchyard of a retired village, 
unconscious that the seed he had sown had 
ever produced any fruit like that we have 
described. Freddy could never discover 
his resting place, hut erecting a neat ceno¬ 
taph to his memory near the school house, 
which he also rebuilt, and once a year he 
collects the children of the village around 
it and tells them the story of the scraper at 
the old school door.— Common /School 
Journal. 

Holden’s Dollar Magazine, having 
passed into the hands of the Editors and 
Proprietors of the “ Literary World,” will 
hereafter be issued by them, under the title 
of the Dollar Magazine. “ It will embrace 
many important improvements, and will in¬ 
clude the essential features of the best five 
dollar magazines.” * * * It will be 

embellished by a series of new and attract¬ 
ive engravings. Call at Dewey’s News- 
Room and examine specimen numbers, 
where it is for sale. 

A Man who is not ashamed of himself, 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 

How shall I describe thee, most thought¬ 
ful of warblers! Shelley and Wilson have 
alone reached the fountain of thy inspira¬ 
tion, the first in the song to thy foreign 
friend, and listen to the song of the second: 
“ The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his 
movements; the animation of his eye, and 
the intelligence he displays in listening and 
and laying up lessons from almost every 
species of the feathered creation, within his 
hearing, are equally surprising, and mark 
the peculiarity of his genius. To these 
qualities we may and that of a voice full, 
strong and musical, and capable of almost 
every modulation, from the clear, mellow 
tones of the wood-thrush, to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle; in measure and 
accent he faithfully follows his originals; in 
force and sweetness of expression lie great¬ 
ly improves upon them. He sweeps round 
with enthusiastic ecstacy—he mounts or 
descends as his song swells or dies away ; 
and as my friend Mr. Barton has beautiful¬ 
ly expressed it * he bounds aloft -with the 
celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or re¬ 
call his very soul, expired in the last eleva¬ 
ted strain.’ ” 

But it is at night that the song of this 
bird is the sweetest. In front of a rude and 
lonely hut, in which I lived for many months 
on the banks of the Santa Fe, was the low¬ 
er part of the trunk of a large pine that 
had been cut down, lest in some windy 
hour it should demolish my dwelling though 
it was a hundred feet off. On this firm emi¬ 
nence, every moon-lit night, this bird, with 
so blithe a spirit, took up his musical tlirone; 
he would commence when the moon arose, 
and sing the night hours away, until early 
dawn; no cessation to tune his notes, no in¬ 
termission, no flagging of his indomitable 
spirit checked his harmony. I would 
awake towards reville, but the first taps of 
the drum-beat had frightened him away, 
yet still unwilling to cease, his last notes 
were heard when on wing for the woods: 
and in the sultry nights of the South, when 
your rest is broken by the off-slioots of dis¬ 
ease preying on your system, but to which 
you do not wholly succumb; by the sting 
and buzz of musquitoes; the howling of 
wolves; the hooting of owls, and the thou¬ 
sand and one annoyances that make night 
hideous in a southern wilderness; the im¬ 
passioned song of this bird is heard victo¬ 
rious, like the sweet melody that is in- 
woven into all the wails of life. How often 
has that bird been my consolation when 
stretched on an uneasy bed, and hay pillow 1 
Often have I turned over to listen to him 
with both ears, that not a whisper of his 
notes should escape me and then came to 
the conclusion that that last effort was too 
soul-inspiring for repetition, he had exhaust¬ 
ed himself there, nature could go no fur¬ 
ther, his physical powers surely would flag 
after that, if his mental ones did not: but 
no! he was apparently merely at the over¬ 
ture—he was elaborating and suggesting 
to you what was to come. But his time 
and measure were all his own, his song was 
a romance, his accents could not be written 
(unlike all other birds;) his notes were as 
uncertain as an aEolian harp’s, his next 
might be grave, or gay, time only could tell. 

Mocking birds are found over all Florida 
in great numbers; I have observed, however 
that they were always most abundant about 
the camp, or in the neigborhood of men.— 
They seem to like an open place in the 
woods, or some position where they can see 
everything around them; and generally sing 
seated on the topmost twig of a tree, or on 
the upper splinter of some pine or cypress 
that lias been broken by the winds or light¬ 
ning. Here they will imitate every bird’s 
note that is going on within hearing, or 
that they have heard for the week prece¬ 
ding; and I have often interrupted a merry 
fellow when in full glow in this position, 
with my imitation; he would stop instantly, 
turn round the side of his head towards 
the ground, and listen; but whether in as¬ 
tonishment or admiration 1 cannot say; he 
never would follow me, however, having 
evidently determined that all my notes were 
shams.— Literary World. 

It Iris been calculated that more than 
tlireo hundred pounds of blood pass through 
a man’s heart during every hour of his life. 
The average quantity of blood in an adult 
male is about 30 pounds; so that the same 
blood, we might say, passes thro’ the heart 
ten times in an hour. 

Latrkille describes a species of crab, 
found on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
whoso eyes are placed on the end of a long 
tube, having two joints, which enables the 
animal to move them in various directions, 
like the arms of an old-fashioned telegraph. 

Ten cubic feet of fresh air per minute, 
for one person, is the smallest allowance that 
should be made in order to ensure health¬ 
ful ventilation. 

When a small fish-pond is frozen over 
the fishes soon perish, unless holes be bro¬ 
ken in the ice, in order to admit a supply 
of fresh air. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

SIGH NOT FOR THE WORLD. 

Like dew upon the falling dust, 

Or damps to stay the cankering rust 
Ye waste your tears who wander thro’ 

The darksome world and weep. 

Will tears dispel the Bhades of woe? 

Will sighing move the sinner? No, 

No more than those in death who sleep. 

Ye tread the palaces of earth, 

Its titled courts—its halls of mirth, 

Among the haughty and the high, 

In fashion’s arts well skilled. 

Ye look on want—ah then a sigh 
Starts, and ye say while passing by, 

“ Depart in peace, be warmed, he filled.” 

As showers descend upon the main, 

So fall thy sighs where sighs do reign. 

Oh, teach thy hand and lips while here 
To move attuned with heart; 

Then drop the sympathetic tear. 

Let deeds of kindness aye appear, 

And warmed and filled will want depart. 

Caledonia, Feb., 1S51. J. H. McNaugiiton. 

BENEVOLENT MOTIVES. 

If wc closely attend to the operations of 
our mind, and carefully observe what pass- 
eth within us, at that very instant when we 
are doing a charitable or friendly office, I 
am apt to think we should find, that the 
pleasure which results from it, arises either 
from a sense that what we.are doing may 
procure us the approbation of men; or it 
proceeds from a sense of having done our 
duty, and recommended ourselves to the 
favor of the Deity. Our benevolence, as 
far as it is owing to the former, is not virtue, 
but a desire of fame and distinction; as far 
as it is owing to the latter, it is a virtue, but 
virtue founded upon the love of God. Joy 
undoubtedly, like the light of the sun, never 
rebounds so strongly back again upon our¬ 
selves, as when it comes reflected to us from 
others. The grosser pleasures soon flatten 
upon the sense, and grow insipid to a well 
turned mind; hut then we feel the most ex¬ 
quisite and delicate, as well as most lasting 
touches of pleasure, when we communicate 
it, in any great degree, to those about us. 
— Rev. J. Seed. 

DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

Decision of character is one of the most 
important of human qualities, philosophical¬ 
ly considered. Speculation, knowledge, is 
not the chief end of man; it is action. We 
may, by a line education, learn to think 
most correctly, and talk most beautifully; 
but when it comes to action, if we are weak 
and undecided, we are of all beings the 
most wretched. All mankind feel them¬ 
selves weak, beset with infirmities, and sur¬ 
rounded with dangers; the acutest minds 
are the most conscious of difficulties and 
dangers. They want, above all things, a 
leader with that boldness, decision, and en¬ 
ergy, which, with shame, they do not find 
in themselves. “ Give us tl\e man,” shout 
the multitude, “who will step forward and 
take the responsibility.” He is instantly 
the idol, the lord, and the king among men. 
He, then, who would command among his 
fellows, must excel them more in energy of 
will than in power of intellect.— Burnap. 

Tiie Rose among Thorns. —A pious man 
was one day pacing sorrowfully up and down 
his garden, and doubting the care of Provi¬ 
dence. At length he stood before a rose¬ 
bush, and the spirit of the rose spoke thus 
“Do I not animate a beautiful plant; a cup 
of thanksgiving full of fragrance to the Lord, 
in the name of all the flowers, and an of¬ 
fering of sweetest incense to him? And 
where do you find me? Amongst thorns! 
But they do not sting me; they protect and 
give me sap. This, thine enemies 'do for 
thee; and should not thy spirit be firmer 
than that of a frail flower?” Strengthen¬ 
ed, the man went thence. His soul became 
a cup of thanksgiving to his enemies. 

“Preacii Small.”— “Mother,” said a lit¬ 
tle girl seven years old, “ I could not under¬ 
stand our minister to-day, he said so many 
hard words. I wish he would preach so 
that little girls could understand him. 
Won’t he mother?” “Yes, I think so, if 
we ask him.” Soon after her father saw 
her going to the minister’s. “Where are 
you going, Emma?” said he. “I am going 

over to Mr.-’s to ask him to preach 

small.”— Christian Times. 

If a person would obtain a true knowl¬ 
edge of the Christian religion, let him study 
the Holy Scriptures, especially in the New 
Testament. Therein are contained the 
words of eternal life. It has God for its au¬ 
thor-salvation for its end, and truth with¬ 
out any mixture of error for its matter.— 
John Locke. 

I am of opinion that the Bible contains 
more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, 
more pure morality, more important history, 
and liner strains of poetry and eloquence, 
than can be collected from all other books, 
in whatever age or language they may be 
written.— Sir Wm. Jones. 

When you think how good your parents 
are, just think how much better must that 
bein<r be who made them. 
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THE RAINY DAY. 

BY NICK WARD. 

Tinkle, tinkle comes the ruin, 

Pattering on the window-pane ; 

All day long, from morn till night 
Careless that it gives delight. 

Doth it patter, patter there, 

Dree from each internal care, 

Joining with the noisy din 
Of the merry hearts within. 

I remember, when a hoy, 

Iiow its patter gave me joy; 

Now hut little more a man; 

More in years, but yonnger than— 

Bo it seems to me in thought— 

When its music often brought 
Pleasant, momentary chimes, 

Laughing whispers, mimic rhymes. 

How I loved, from all aloof, 

IJp beneath the mansion roof, 

Where no sounds might interfere, 

Hour by hour to sit and licar: 

Close beneath the rafters bowed, 

Voices of tiie Hying cloud; 

This to some might seem ideal, 

But to me the joy was real. 

’Twns a transient pleasure then. 

Transient ns the whims of men: 

Serves it yet for many a folly, 

Curing many a melancholy. 

Not the drops, but tho’tsthey bring, 

Jewels from an angel’s wing. 

Thus despite what others say, 

Must I love a rainy day. 

[Orleans Democrat. 

INFLUENCE OF THeTsEASONS ON VITALITY 

Spring lias come again,—bringing with- 
it sunny skies and green verdure. Every 
one feels rejuvenated at breathing its bland 
airs, and in listening to the soft carol of the 
spring birds. Every one too, will be loud 
in praise of “ the beauties of Nature,” as 
they go forth into the fields ’mid sunlight, 
song, and bloom. 

But too frequently, we opine, the buoy¬ 
ancy of feeling so generally experienced, is 
merely animal. Many never analyze their 
feelings, — and some, can hardly tell wheth¬ 
er any given emotion would be appropriately 
referred to their physical, mental or moral 
nature. Fewer still are those who regard 
the revolving seasons with a philosophic 
eye, or with a heart-felt devotion, enkindled 
by recognizing and comprehending the 
beautiful arrangements of Providence. 1 bus 
many lose the highest possible pleasure that 
can be derived from these arrangements; for 
all, after the great ulterior object of our Cre¬ 
ator, in so adjusting the machinery of nature 
as to produce enjoyment, was not simply to 
bless man as an animal, but through these 
adjustments, to stimulate and gratify the in¬ 
tellect, and expand and elevate the heart. 

Hence the physical sciences, in their 
highest office, aim not merely to state facts, 
or by their practical application, to give man 
ascendancy over matter,—but to lead us to 
appreciate and adore the Infinite Wisdom 
so manifestly exhibited in all the varied de¬ 
partments of nature. 

Our object in these preliminary remarks 
has been to prepare the way for explaining 
a beautiful astronomical phenomenon in its 
relation to animal life. God has so man¬ 
aged it, in the economy of nature, that 
though both animals and plants breath, 
they breath gases widely different;—the 
vitality of animals being sustained by oxygen 
while the respiratory aliment of plants is 
carbonic acid. Thus, animals consume ox¬ 
ygen and exhale carbon, while plants inhale 
carbon, and throw out oxygen,—so that 
they reciprocally produce vital aliment for 
each other, lienee the properties that are 
noxious to one are essentially necessary to 
the existence of the other. Thus the re¬ 
production of- these gases is also constant, 
and the equilibrium maintained. 

Now every schoolboy knows that the 
plane of the earth’s equator is inclined to 
the plane of the ecliptic, 23 deg., 28 min., 
thereby producing the varied seasons. We 
shall take it for granted that our readers 
are acquainted with the philosophy of the 
fact, and how the result is secured. Now, 
how does this affect animal life ? The wis¬ 
dom of the arrangement can be best explain¬ 
ed, as in many other cases, by supposing a dif¬ 
ferent state of things to exist. Let us sup¬ 
pose then, that instead of there being alter¬ 
nately, tlired months winter and summer in 
the northern and southern hemispheres— 
there is universal winter all over the globe 
three months, succeeded by universal sum¬ 
mer. Now by applying the principle of 
reciprocity, above referred to, it will be evi¬ 
dent, that were it universal winter the 
consumption of oxygen by animals could 
not be resupplied by vegetation; for they 
have shed their lungs, (the leaves) and are 
dormant. Now add to this, the vast amount 
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of oxygen taken up by winter fires, glowing 
all over the earth; and as a consequence 
there must soon be a deficiency of oxygen, 
fatal to all animal life,—manifested at first 
by stupor, then by insensibility, and finally 
by death. 

But this catastrophe is avoided by giving 
the earth’s equator an obliquity to the eclip¬ 
tic, that produces alternate summer and 
winter in the northern and southern hem¬ 
ispheres;—so that during our winter, while 
our vegetation has been sealed up in frost, 
the verdure all over the southern regions, 
has been breathing out life for us at the 
north, as well as for those at the south.— 
But soon bleak winter will reign there; then, 
plants here will breath out vitality for ani¬ 
mals there. 

Thus, the two hemispheres, by reciprocal 
action, like two mighty lurtgs, swell and 
collapse alternately, securing at once, life 
and order and beauty, on a scale magnifi¬ 
cent and grand. But it may be asked, from 
what source is oxygen derived during the 
transition from winter to summer, while in 
the southern regions vegetation is decaying, 
and while at the north, it has not yet suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to supply both hemispheres 
The answer, pre-eminently exalts God as a 
contriver; for he lias so organized vegeta¬ 
tion that in its decay, it shall give out a 
quantity of oxygen extra, equal to the ex¬ 
igency :—thus making decay wisely minis¬ 
ter to vigor and vitality in other forms. 

Now all this was arranged antecedent to 
man’s creation; presupposing either that 
man could be conformed to it, or else the 
model of man existed in the Divine mind, 
and the obliquity of the ecliptic was insti¬ 
tuted accordingly. The latter arrangement 
is most probable; as the earth was made for 
a race of prospective beings, as much as a 
house built for any given object, is con¬ 
structed with reference to the wants of its 
future occupants. b. w-. 

Wilson Coll. Institute, March, 1851. 
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A TOWER OF SKULLS. 

Lamartine, in his “Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land,” writes as follows: 

“When I was about a league from Nias, 
the last Turkish town almost on the fron¬ 
tier of Servia, I saw a large tower rising up 
in the midst of the plain as white as Pari¬ 
an marble. I took the path which led to 
it. I desired a Turkish lad who accompa¬ 
nied me to hold my horse, and I sat down 
under the sluide of the tower to enjoy a 
few moment’s repose. No sooner was I 
seated than raising my eyes to the monu¬ 
ment, I discovered that the walls which I 
supposed to be built of marble, or of reg¬ 
ular rows of white stone, were composed of 
regular rows of human skulls, bleached 
by the rain and sun, and cemented by a 
little sand and lime, formed entirely the 
triumphal arch which now sheltered me 
from the burning sun; there might be from 
fifteen to twenty thousand. 

In some places portions of hair were still 
hanging, and waved like lichen or moss, 
with every breath of wind. The mountain 
breeze was then blowing fresh, penetrating 
the innumerable cavities of the skull, and 
sounded like a mournful and plaintive sigh. 
These were the skulls of fifteen thousand 
Servians who had been put to death by the 
Pacha in the last insurrection at Servia.— 
Servia, however, is now free, and this mon¬ 
ument will teach their children the value 
of independence by showing them the price 
at which their forefathers purchased it 

CLIMATE AND COLORS CORRELATIVE. 

There is a remarkable correspondence 
between the geographical position of a re¬ 
gion and the colors of its plants and animals. 
Within the tropics, where— 

“The sun shines for ever unchnngably bright,” 
the darkest green prevails over the leaves 
find plants, the flowers and fruits are tinc¬ 
tured with colors of the deepest dye, whilst 
the plumage of the birds is of the most va¬ 
riegated description, and of the richest hues. 
In the people, also, of these climes there is 
manifested a desire for the most striking 
colors, and their dresses have all a distin¬ 
guishing character, not of shape merely, 
but of chromatic arrangements. In the 
temperate climates, everything is of a more 
subdued variety; the flowers are less bright 
of hue, the prevailing tint of the winged 
tribes is a russet brown, and the dresses of 
the inhabitants of these regions are of a 
more sombre color. In the colder portions 
of the earth there is but little color; the 
flowers are generally white or yellow, and 
the animals exhibit no other contrast than 
that which white and black afford. A 
chromatic scale might be formed, its maxi¬ 
mum point being being at the equator, and 
its minimum at the poles.— Hunt's Poetry 
of Science. 

He who has most of heart knows most 
of sorrow. 




















KOSSUTH, THE HUNGARIAN PATRIOT. 


One of the great and good patriots,^ f 
modern times, is Lewts Kossuth. There 
is a melancholy interest lingering around 
the unsuccessful struggle of him and his 
compatriots in arms. The Hungarian strug¬ 
gle enlisted the sympathies of every lover 
of human freedom the world through. On 
an equal field, it would have triumphed and 
taken a place with our own Revolution, and 
Kossuth been the hero and saviour—the 
Washington of his country. But the sun 
of that struggle has sat in the red blaze of 
blood, whether ever again to rise is only 
known to the Ruler of Empires. From a 
poor and obscure lawyer of the town of 
Pesth, Lewis Kossuth has become one of 
the noblest characters of History. 

Kossuth was born in 1806, in the north 
of Hungary. His father was poor, but the 
son’s perseverence and talents won him 
friends. 

“In 1835,” says the Western Literary 
Messenger, “ when so strong an opposition 
existed against the Austrian government in 
the Hungarian Diet, Kossuth; who was al¬ 
ready somewhat known as the founder of 
political clubs for young men, was employed 
to conduct an opposition paper. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Diet up to this time had 
never been properly reported. The govern¬ 
ment would not allow the employment of 
stenographers, and the reports, as they ap¬ 
peared in the official journal, gave no idea 
at all of the real proceedings. All liberal 
speeches and propositions, as well as expo¬ 
sitions of the abuses of the administration, 
were entirely suppressed. Kossuth learned 
stenography, and undertook to give true re¬ 
ports. But, as it would be necessary to sub¬ 
mit his paper, if printed, to the censorship, 
by which everything liberal would be 
crossed out, he went to the immense labor 
of issuing it in manuscript. A great num¬ 
ber of persons were employed to copy, and 
thus it was sent in the letter form to every 
part of the country. This extraordinary 
manner of proceeding surprised the govern¬ 
ment, which for a time was at a complete 
loss what to do. It soon, however, took its 
resolution. Every one of these dangerous 
letters was put out of the way before reach¬ 
ing its destination. 

“ In the Hungarian Diet, which met at 
Presburg, Nov. 11,1847, Kossuth was elec¬ 
ted deputy from Pesth, to the lower house, 
in which he took from that moment a lead¬ 
ing part. It will be only necessary to enu¬ 
merate the decisions of this Diet from Nov. 
11 to Feb. 22, to see that a gigantic reform 
was going on in Hungary, even before the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, and 
the subsequent movement in Germany. The 
following were among its decisions:—Free¬ 
dom of the peasantry’ to change their place 
of abode (they were before attached to the 
soil, as under the feudal system,) and unre¬ 
stricted freedom in the selling of landed 
property (abolition of hereditary property, 
such as exists in England) — abolition of 
tithes, for a fixed compensation—liberty for 
strangers to settle in the country—the tax¬ 
ation of all classes equally (the nobles were 
formerly exempt)—emancipation of the Jews 
— language regulations, by which the Croa- 
tians are permitted to use their own lan¬ 
guage in conducting their interior affairs— 
eight millions set apart to encourage manu¬ 
facturers, and construct roads. On the 22d 
February, still before the revolution at Pa¬ 
ris, Kossuth used the following words in a 
speech:—‘Since 600 years, we have formed 


a constitutional state; we wish therefore that 
ministers sit on these benches to hear and 
answer our questions. From this day forth 
we wish to have a Hungarian ministry.' 

“ Five days after, the news of the move¬ 
ment at Paris reached Presburg. The con 
duct of Kossuth at this time not only con¬ 
tributed more than that of any other man 
to rouse up the Hungarians to demand their 
rights, but also had great effect in exciting 
to activity the people of Vienna itself. He 
was at the head of the deputation, which, 
the 16th March, demanded and obtained 
from the Emperor, a separate Hungarian 
ministy. From this time forth he was the 
soul of the Hungarian Diet. As dangers 
and difficulty came, his influence increased. 
On the 11th June he became finance min¬ 
ister. June 17th broke out the war with 
the Servians. Aug. 25th with Croatia.— 
Sept. 20th he was president of the ministry. 
Sept. 26th appears the “Imperial manifest,” 
which produces the open rupture between 
Hungary and Austria. At the head of the 
| committee of safety, Kossuth now conduct¬ 
ed Hungarian affairs. His history since is 
that of Hungary itself, which we need not 
repeat here.” 

After the Hungarian Revolution was 
crushed, Kossuth fled from his country' with 
a price set upon his head. He has since 
been a prisoner in Turkey, harrassed and 
hunted by the power of the Russian Ty¬ 
rant The illustrious Exile now turns to 
America as an asylum from the persecu¬ 
tions of his enemies. He will be welcome 
to our shores, our hopitalities and our soil. 

As an orator, Kossuth is fiery and thrill¬ 
ing, rousing his countrymen like a clarion 
blast. As a man and a patriot, he is up¬ 
right and pure. Hungarian Freedom may 
find a grave where the Magyars have bled 
and died, but the Hero will live in the 
scripture of Fame.— Cayuga Chief. 

TIIE GUTTA PERCHA TRADE. 

The history of gutta percha, or gutta ta 
au, as the learned tell us the best quality 
of the gum ought to be called, is brief but 
not uneventful. Previous to 1844, the very 
name of gutta percha was unknown to 
European commerce. In that year two 
cwt. of it was shipped, experimentally, from 
Singapore. In the first four and a half 
years of the trade, 21,598 piculs of gutta 
percha valued at $274,190, were shipped 
at Singapore, the whole of which were sent 
to England, with the exception of 15 piculs 
to Mauritius, 470 to the Continent of Europe, 
and 922 to the United States. 

But this rapid growth of the new trade 
conveys only a faint idea of the commotion 
it created among the native inhabitants of 
the Indian Archipelago. The jungles of 
Johore were the scenes of the earliest 
gatherings, and they were soon ransacked, 
in every direction, by parties of Malays and 
Chinese, while the indigenous population 
gave themselves up to the search with a 
unanimity and zenl only to be equalled by 
that which made railway jobbers of every 
man, woman and child in England, about 
the siime time. The knowledge of the arti¬ 
cle stirring the avidity of gatherers, gradual¬ 
ly spread from Singapore Northward as far 
as Penang, Southward along the East coast 
of Sumatra to Java, Eastward to Borneo, 
where it was found at Bruno, Sarawsk and 
Pontianak on the West coast at Iveti, and 
Passe on the East 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

It is delightful to me always to meet, on 
such an occasion as this, so many females. 
Wherever woman goes, you may look for 
something good; to whatever they give their 
countenance and support you may depend 
upon it that success is to bo looked for.— 
Whenever they give their support to insti¬ 
tutions of this kind, by coming out and lis¬ 
tening to lectures, by giving their aid, their 
support, their example and their presence, 
it argues favorably for the cause. Now let 
me tell you, my female friends, that you 
have a greater part to perform, in the busi- 
nessofeducatingchildren, than any body else. 

I remember twelve or fifteen years ago, 
while at home, I, for the first time, possess¬ 
ed myself of the letters of Mr. Adams’ 
mother, and read them with exceeding in¬ 
terest. I remember an expression in one 
of the letters addressed to her son, while 
yet a boy ot twelve years old, in Europe; 
says she—“ I would rather see you laid in 
your grave, than that you should grow a 
profane and graceless boy.” On my return 
to Washington I went over to Mr. Adams’ 
seat, one day, and said I,—“ Mr. Adams, I 
have found out who made you!” “ What 
do you mean ?” said he. I replied, “ I have 
been reading the letters of your mother!” 

If I had named that dear name to some 
little boy, who had been for weeks away 
from his dear mother his eye could not have 
flashed more brightly, or his face glowed 
quicker, than did the eye and face of that 
venerable old man when I pronounced the 
name of his mother. He started up, in his 
peculiar manner, and emphatically said — 

“ \ es! Mr. Briggs, all that is good in me 
I owe to my mother.” Oh what a testimo¬ 
ny was that, from this venerable old man, 
to his mother, who had in his remembrance 
all the scenes of his manhood! “All that 
is good in me I owe to my mother!” Moth 
ers! think of this when your bright eyed 
little boys are about you! Mothers make the 
first impression upon the minds of their 
children, and those impressions will be the 
last to be effaced.— Gov. Briggs' Lecture. 

THE WITCHCRAFT OF WOMAN. 

I want to tell you a secret. The way 
to make yourself pleasing to others is to 
show that you care for them. The whole 
world is liko the miller at Mansfield, « who 
cared for nobody—no not he, because no 
body cared for him.” And the whole world 
will serve you so, if you give them the 
same cause. Let every one, therefore, see 
that you do care for them, by showing 
them what Sterne so happily calls, “ the 
small sweet courtesies of life,” those courte¬ 
sies in which there is no parade, whose voice 
is too still to tease, and which manifest them¬ 
selves by tender and affectionate looks, and 
little kind acts of attention —giving others 
the preference in every little enjoyment at 
the table, in the field, walking, sitting or 
standing. This is the spirit that gives to 
your time of life, and to your sex, their sweet¬ 
est charm. It constitutes the sum total of 
all the witchcraft of woman. 

Let the world see that your first care is 
for yourself, and you will spread the soli¬ 
tude of the upas tree around you, in the 
same way, by the emanation of a poison 
which kills all the juices of .affection in 
its neighborhood. Such a girl may be ad¬ 
mired for her understanding and accom¬ 
plishments, but she will never be beloved. 
The seeds of love can never grow but under 
the warm and genial influence of kind feel¬ 
ings and affectionate manners. Vivacity 
goes a great way in young persons. It 
calls attention to her who displays it; and, 
if it then be found associated with a gene¬ 
rous sensibility, its execution is irresistible. 
On the contpiry, if it be found in alliance 
with a cold, haughty, selfish heart, it pro¬ 
duces no further effect, except an adverse 
one. Attend to this my daughter. It flows 
from a heart that feels for you all the anxi¬ 
ety a parent can feel, and not without the 
hope which constitutes the parent’s highest 
happiness. May God protect and bless you. 
— William Wirt to his Daughter. 

EDUCATE YOUR DAUGHTERS. 

A writer says:—“When I lived among 
the Choctaw Indians, I held a consultation 
with one of their chiefs respecting the suc¬ 
cessive stages of their progress in the arts 
of civilized life; and among other things, he 
informed me at their first start they fell in¬ 
to a great mistake—they only sent their 
boys to school. 

They became intelligent men, but they 
married uneducated and uncivilized wives, 
and the uniform result was, that the chil¬ 
dren were all like the mother; and soon the 
father lost all interest in both wife and chil¬ 
dren. ‘And now,’ says he, ‘if we could 
educate but one class of our children, we 
should choose the girls; for when they be¬ 
came mothers, they would educate their 
sons.’ This is to the point, and it is true. — 
No nation can become fully and permanent¬ 
ly civilized and enlightened, when the moth¬ 
ers are not, to a good degree, qualified to 
discharge the duties of the home work of 
education.” 































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly. 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mark-Ten Thousand—will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. 


Mare Premiums! 


* 


I.< November last we published a list of specific 
premiums, to persons obtaining subscribers to the 
Rural (and not competing for our large and gene¬ 
ral prizes,) previous to the 1st of March. Under 
that offer we have given several hundred volumes 
of the Farmer and other books—the most of our 
friends preferring specific premiums—but having 
many more volumes of the same valuable works on 
hand, we propose to dispose of them to such as arc 
lending or may hereafter lend their kind offices in 
behalf of the Rural New-Yorker. Therefore, to 
all who do not compete for our large prizes, we of¬ 
fer tile following 

Specific Premiums : 

For a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
July next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1848 or 1849. (as 
) preferred) stitched arid bound in colored paper. 

) suitable for mailing. For $5, ns above, we will 
' send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
J bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849.- 
\ For $10 we will send six copies of the New-Yorker 
( —and an extra copy, and bound vols. of the Farmer 
( for 1848 and 1849. For $15 we willsend 10 copies 
) of the New-Yorker—and an extra copy, and any 
) three volumes of the Farmer published in octavo 
( form, [except the one for 1850.]—or [instead of 
extra copy and Farmers] $2 in Books. For $25 or 
) more we will send 20 copies of the New-Yorker— 

? and an extra copy, and live volumes of the Genesee 
\ Farmer, from 1845 to 1819 inclusive, [being all the 
j! volumes published in octavo form, except the last] 

) —or [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or 
! other Books. (Lp Competitors for these premiums 
\ must mention the fact and designate what they 
/ want, in the letter containing remittance—when 

> the premium selected will be immediately for- 
’ warded. 

ZW " For Terms, &c., see last page. 

) - ■ - — . " 

A Good Starting Point! 

> - 

The First of April is not only the season to com¬ 
mence farming and gardening operations, but it is 
a good time to subscribe for the Rural New- 

' Yorker —such a paper as all engaged in rural oc¬ 
cupations require. Those who have not, already sub 
scribed, are invited to figu-re a little and see if $2 
(or a less amount, where a company of 3 to 10 
subscribe together,) would not be a most judicious 
and profitable investment, in order to obtain fifty- 
two numbers of such a paper as the Rural. Ou 
aim is to make the Agricultural and Horticultural 
departments alone worth many times the subscrip¬ 
tion price to every man who cultivates a farm, or 
garden only—and the other pages may perhaps 
prove more valuable to a family than five dollars 
worth of hooks; for the matter we give can hardly 
fail of proving instructive and entertaining—such 
as will be read, too, when books would bo thrown 
aside. 

“ Every farmer,” writes a subscriber, “ should 
take a weekly paper containing hints and advice 
relative to his calling, as well as other matters; and 
I must say the Rural is the best Agricultural and 
Family Newspaper combined that I have yet any 
knowledge of. The monthlies are all well in their 
way—I take two of them—but after rending the 
Rural a year, neither myself nor family would 
give it up for all the monthly agricultural or week¬ 
ly political papers which we take. It is the fir t 
paper opened and the last to he laid away, and 
then saved for binding. The enclosed $15 for 10 
copies is some evidence that I have successfully 
preached the cause of the Rural among my 
neighbors—a missionary service which was pleas¬ 
ant to myself, and which will, I fully believe, ben¬ 
efit my friends, as well as aid in sustaining your 
most praiseworthy enterprise. You may expect 
another like discourse, or rather the result of an¬ 
other tour, about the first of April.” 

Such is the generous spirit and action manifested 
by many of our subscribers — for \ye could give, 
from letters before us, numerous extracts of simi- 
ilar import. But our present purpose is more par¬ 
ticularly to invite every reader favorably inclined 
toward the New-Yorker, to lend his influence as 
a missionary in its behalf. Any effort of this kind, 
by either old or new subscribers, will be gratefully 
appreciated. As a new quarter commences next 
week, the opportunity is a favorable one to make 
additions to previous or form new clubs, and we 
bespeak a report from each and all who can con¬ 
sistently add new members to our Rural Circle. 


Competitors for our Premiums. 

Below wo give the names of the principal com¬ 
petitors for our July Premiums—commencing with 
the person who has obtained and paid for the largest 
number of subscribers, and others in regular order. 
The persons whose names are in parenthesis are 
even, or tie each other; 

S. E. Norton, M. H. Decker, C. D. T.angworthy, 
E. R. Hughes, (J. II. Stanley, James Woodley, G. 
N. Sherwood,) I. T. Van Buskirk, Theo. Dickin¬ 
son, Andrew Sill, A. Rockwell, B. Farr, (E. W 
Gerrish, A. H. Savage, Z. Willard,) JI. Codding- 
ton, Jr., A. Otis. 

As this list gives the names of those who hnve 
obtained the greatest number of subscribers, with 
out regard to population, we of course are yet un¬ 
able to decide as to the most successful competitor 
for the Town Premium. That remains to be deci¬ 
ded by census returns—nnd the Prize may be won 
by some one whose name is not given above; ns in¬ 
deed may many of the other large prizes, for most 
of our friends seem to prefer special premiums, 
which precludes them from competition in this list, 

(ET It may be proper to add that many persons 
sons whose names are not mentioned above have 
obtained very handsome lists, but as they have not 
yet complied fully with our published terms, they 
cannot properly compete. 


Life Insurance. 

[The writer of the subjoined article, having no 
interest whatever in any existing Insurance Com¬ 
pany, and having had much experience as a busi¬ 
ness man, is amply qualified to discuss subjects of 
this nature. His only object being, to advance the 
cause and interests of benevolence, his suggestions 
are therefore well worth attention.— Eds. It. N. Y.] 


January Premium. —The premium of $10, in 
cash, for the greatest number of subscribers obtain 
ed during the 'month of December, was awarded 
and paid to S. E. Norton. Esq., of Phelps, Ontario 
county, N. Y. 

An Improvement. 


In accordance with our promise to improve the 
New-Yorker as fast as its patronage would war¬ 
rant, we this week make a change which must 
soon effect a decided improvement in its appear¬ 
ance. The change is iir printing it on a new and 
mproved Adams’ Steam Press, instead of a cylin¬ 
der machine as heretofore. The paper may not 
appear much better this week, hut when the new 
press gets fairly in operation, we presume it will 
actually shine .—At least we arc assured that such 
will be the case, and as the new press is of the best 
make and pattern in the country, we have reason 
to believe the assertion well founded. 

Some of our contemporaries say the Rural is 
the best printed paper in the State—and we mean 
to make the statement true. The present improve¬ 
ment, however, was not promised at the com¬ 
mencement of the volume; but the friends of the 
paper have given us such a generous lift, that we 
propose to express our gratitude in an acceptable 
manner. If our new subscribers—numbering 
several thousand within the past quarter—will lend 
their influence to augment the circulation of the 
Rural, it is very probable that we may express 
our thanks by presenting other improvements 
which shall show that their kindness and efforts 
are appreciated. 

Literary Notices, &c. 


The Ladies’ Repository, is the title of a 
Cincinnati magazine, edited by Rev. B. F. T efft, 
D. D. Its contents are of the purest character, 
and its embellishments are worthy of the name.— 
Western editors think it the best Ladies’ monthly 
published, and we know of none more useful, un¬ 
exceptionable and t.uly attractive. $2,00 per an¬ 
num. Swormstedt & Power publishers, Cincin¬ 
nati; Lane & Scott, New York. 

Godky, Graham, and Sartain, for April, 
have come to hand. Each magazine is beautifully 
embellished, and contain articles from our best 
authors. For sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. 


Seward Female Seminary. 


We call attention to the advertisement of this 
school, which maybe found in another column. 
AH the branches constituting a substantial and 
complete education may be pursued under the in 
struction of competent teachers. The liberal pat¬ 
ronage which the Principal has received and the 
satisfaction evinced by the patrons, are the best 
testimony that can he offered for the consideration 
of such as arc seeking for a good Boarding-school. 
The situation is exceedingly pleasant and presents 
many attractions to such as desire to spend the 
season in a well conducted Seminary. 

Prof. Nieman, teacher of Languages, has taught 
for sometime in the Seminary, and with great 
success. Prof. Hack is highly recommended, as 
a teacher of vocal and instrumental music. 


Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 


BY L. WETHERKI.L. 


< —■ - 

Mar. 1851. 


THERMOMETER. 


MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

RAIN. 


13 

38 

32 

34.36 


NE. N. 

19 

35 

29 

32.00 


N. 

29 

34 

28 

31.33 


N. W. 

21 

39 

31 

34.66 


N. W. 

22 

44 

28 

35.33 


NVV. NE. 

23 

52 

30 

40.00 


SE. NE. 

24 

50 

36 

40.66 


N. VV. 


Fire.— On Sunday night, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, a fire broke out in the bake shop of 
Messrs. Law &, Johnson, on Main street, near 
Clinton, and totally destroyed a wooden block 
which comprised five or six small shops. The 
upper part was occupied as tenements. The loss 
is estimated at $10,000. Insured in various com¬ 
panies for $6,000. 

5^“ Mr. Wellman, of Parma, showed us on 
Saturday, a potato, which grew on his farm, in 
the shape of the neck and body of a duck. The 
resemblance is accurate and complete, even to the 
hill. It stands as in the attitude of picking its 
feathers. Mr. Williams had added natural wings, 
and mounted on wire legs, and thus arranged, it 
is a perfect bird. Wo would suggest that it be ex¬ 
hibited at the next fowl convention. 


remarks. 

18. Cool, disagreeable day. 

19. Continues cool—a little snow. 

20. Snme as yesterday. 

21. A little warmer—chickweed in flower. 

22. Fine day—butterfly seen—rnaple and willow 
in flower. 

23. Sunday—fair morning—solar halo. 

24. Another fine day—zodiacal light—very bril¬ 
liant—alder in flower—peeping frogs, an they are 
called, first heard this evening. These observations 
indicate an early spring. 


Death of Ex-Governor Hill. —Hon. Isaac 
Hill, for a long time editor of the New Hampshire 
Patriot, and also of the Farmer’s Visitor, died late¬ 
ly at Washington. lie was nearly seventy years 
of age. 

Death of Major Noah. —The senior Editor o r | 
the Sunday Times is no more. Ho expired at his 
residence in New York on the night of the 22d inst* I 
Maj. Noah has been connected with the press | 
over forty yea s. 

Opening of the Canals. —The Buffalo Ex¬ 
press, on the authority of a Telegraphic Despatch 
from Albany, states that the Canals will be opened 
on the 15th of April. This will be a gain of some 
two weeks on the opening, for the last two or three 
years past. 


So much has appeared on the subject of Life 
Insurance, that it may perhaps bethought super¬ 
fluous to say anything further on the subject.— 
Still, the magnitude of the interests at stake, and 
the jeopardy to which the well intentioned and un¬ 
informed are exposed, will justify, as it seems to 
me, a few remarks. The last No. of “Brewster’s In¬ 
surance Reporter” has just come under my eye.and 
a portion of its contents is of such startling interest, 
that the friends of Life Insurance, those who desire 
to avail themselves of the benefits of this system, 
ought to be cautioned and counselled before it be 
too late. 

Life Insurance on the mutual plan, if conducted 
on fair, safe and sound principles,is a system pro¬ 
ducing incalculable benefits. It cannot be too 
h ; ghly commended. It is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple of making an annual deposit of gold and 
silver, or their equivalents, in a safe institution, of 
such sum as shall amount to the sum insured at the 
expiration of the life of the person insuring. The 
two great benefits resulting from this system are, 
1st, in the event of sudden, premature decease, the 
party will receive, on the “ mutual plan,” not only 
the whole sum insured, hut also a proportionate 
share of the gains of the business. 2d. If lie at- 
ains the average of human life, he then receives 
the amount insured, (having by his annual depos¬ 
its, or premiums, paid over this sum, as into a 
Savings Bank,) together with his share of all the 
1 rofit of the business for the whole period. Hence 
the necessity that his annual payments should all 
be made in cash; and that they should be so invested 
on interest, as to be forever safe, beyond the hazard 
or possibility of loss, at any future, remote period. 
When, therefore, the safety and welfare of a family 
depend upon the life of one of its members, it is 
the highest wisdom to effect insurance on the life 
of such member; and for just such amount, as that 
the annual premium thereon can, with certainty 
and convenience, be spared annually. But what 
disappointment,what disastrous results must nccc; - 
sari]y flow from unwise, unsound, unsafe, manage¬ 
ment on the part of the company? It is incalcul¬ 
ably important, therefore, in this age o p rivalry and 
progress, to scrutinize the practice, the principles, 
and the condition of any company, where it is con¬ 
templated to effect insurance. 

This thought has been most forcibly impressed 
upon my mind, from reading on the first page of 
“Brewster’s Reporter,” referred to above, the 
communication of Joseph Blunt, Esq., of the city 
of New York, counsellor to the New York Mutual 
Life Insurance Co, It seems a controversy or 
disagreement had occurred between this Company 
and some of the agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, (a rival institution doing 
a large business in this State,) who had made 
false or erroneous statements as to the amount of 
their funds and the manner of their investment.— 
From this statement it appears that the annual 
premiums for policies issued by the New York Mu¬ 
tual Life Insurance Company, are, and have al¬ 
ways been, paid in cash only; and that the entire 
funds of the Company, in amount exceeding $1,- 
150,000, (eleven hundred nnd fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars.) are all safely invested in bonds and mortgages 
and public stocks, that would command the cash 
at an hour’s notice; while the Connecticut Mutual 
who receve promissory notes instead of cash for part 
of the annual premium on their policies, had, from 
their own published statements on the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary, 1851, the enormous sum of $544,000 (five 
hundred and forty-four thousand dollars,) in prom¬ 
issory notes, instead of mortgages and public 
stocks, out of the sum of $562,000 (five hundred 
and sixty-two thousand dollars,) constituting its re¬ 
served fund, liable to the hazards of business; and 
these notes are received, in lieu of cash, from per¬ 
sons effecting life insurance. A more astounding 
statement upon any subject, where the idea of 
safety, security and protection are involved, it 
seems to me, was never made ! 

Life Insurance embraces tho idea of protection 
and availability at some twenty, thirty and forty 
years hence. And what security will a company 
afford, after a few of tho first demises shall have 
consumed all their cash resources? It will he poor 
consolation to be paid, at the decease of the father, 
the amount of his life insurance in promissory 
notes, given by himself for the annual premiums 
on his policy. 

Contemplate for a moment the fact, that more 
than half a million of dollars in promissory notes, 
with no security, received from persons residing in 
every section of this great country, from Maine to 
California, should constitute a large portion of tho 
funds, relied upon for the protection of those,whose 
lives-in the regular course of events, will termin¬ 
ate some fifteen to thirty years hence! Easily 
can a company giving such facilities for the pay¬ 
ment of its premiums, issue rising 400 policies per 
month!—say five thousand per annum;—and at an 
average of one thousand dollars each, amounting 
in twenty years to one hundred millions of dollars! 
And how much more than blank paper such an 
amount, or any amount of such securities, would 
be worth twenty to forty years hence, the public 
must judge for themselves. Will the friends of 
Life Insurance look into these things, and not be 
engulfed in the most disastrous of all conceivable 
disappointments! 

An article also, in the “Reporter,” taken 
from the Journal of Commerce, strongly objects to 
Legislative interference, in requiring safe invest¬ 
ments of the funds of Life Insurance Companies; 
considering it as derogating from the capacity of 
mutual insurers, indicating that they cannot take 
good care of their own funds. A conclusive an- 
swjr to this objection,is furnished in the statements 
above. It is the imperative duty of the Legislature, 
as guardians of the publio safety and welfare, to 
enforce, in the most rigid manner, the safe invest¬ 
ment of all such funds. It is as great, if not a 
vastly more imperative duty, than to enforce the 
safety of the issues of a bank, and the protection of 
those who receive its promissory notes. And it 
deserves the grave consideration of our statesmen 
and legislators, whether foreign institutions, over 
whose policy and funds we can exercise no control, 
should he permitted to effect Life Insurance in our 
own State. n. 


Death of John S. Skinner.— A telegraphic 
despatch from Baltimore of March 21st, says: 

About one o’clock this afternoon John S. Skin¬ 
ner, editor of the “ I’lough and Loom,” fell thro’ 
a door in our city Post Office into a deep cellar, 
striking his head against a stone and fracturing his 
skull. He died at 7 o’clock, having been insensi¬ 
ble from the time of the accident, llis wife and 
family were in the room with him at the Post Of¬ 
fice at the time of his death. 


legislature of Mem ^ork. 


3ynopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday, March 15.— Senate —A bill was 
passed, to incorporate a ferry company from War¬ 
ren, in Haverstraw Bay, to the opposite side of 
the river, for the use of the Hudson River Rail 
road. 

The bill changing the militia system passed. It 
provides that all able bodied men which are citi¬ 
zens, between 18 and 45 years of age shall he the 
militia. That the assessors of each ward shall 
make an accurate register of all who are liable to 
do such duty. That no parades shall he held, and 
no fines be exacted. That encouragement shall 
be given to uniformed, drilled and equipped com¬ 
panies, all of which collectively throughout the 
State, shall be designated as the National Guard. 
Privileges and immunities are secured to these.— 
The great object of this is not only to have the 
militia in readiness for war, insurrection or inva¬ 
sion, hut to rely for the protection of the publie or¬ 
der in time of peace on volunteer associations.— 
Nearly all the Senators voted for the bill. 

I ho bill passed to allow the Brooklyn Orphan 
Asylum Society to hold real estate to the value of 
$50,000 

AsscvMy .—The following bills having been read 
a third time were passed: 

A bill to prohibit the sale of firewood in the city 
of New York by unlicensed persons. 

I he bill authorizing the Canal Commissioner to 
repair the public highway across the foot of Seneca 
Lake, and to protect the hanks of the Cayuga and 
Seneca Canal against injury from the water of said 
Lake. 

An act to enable Mary Louisa Powers, and her 
trustee, to sell and convey, or to mortgage, certain 
trust property. 

An act to authorize the Buffalo Gas Light Com¬ 
pany to sell certain lands. 

An act amending an act providing for the incor¬ 
poration of villages, passed December 7, 1847, as 
i ir as relates to the village of Baldwinsville, in the 
County of Onondaga. 

An act in relation to the duties of superintend¬ 
ents of the poor. 

An act amending an act entitled an act to amend 
the charter of tho city of Troy, and to provide for 
the estahlishmcntof free schools in said city, pass¬ 
ed April 4, 1849. 

An act to release the interest of the State in cer¬ 
tain lands, of which John Jackson died possessed, 
to Jemima Jackson, his wife. 

An act to amend the act entitled an act for the 
collection of taxes in the city of New York, passed 
April 18, 1843. 


Assembly .—Engaged rn discussing the assss 3 - 
ment bill. 

Frisia y, March 21.— Senate —Bills were passed 
to amend the law in relation to what shall consti¬ 
tute fire-proof buildings in New York city. 

The bill to build Docks and Piers in Gowanus 
Bav. 

In reh t on to the Harbor-Masters in New York, 
forbidding their jurisdiction over eorporated docks. 

On met on of Mr. Crook, the Governor was re¬ 
quested to transmit to the Senate, a copy of the 
remonstrance of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
against interrupting the navigation of the Waters 
connecting Missisquoi Bay, in Lake Champlain, 
with the River Richelieu, which was made to the 
State Department of U. S, through the Charge 
d’Affairesof her Britannic Majesty, near the Gov¬ 
ernment of U. S., on the 23d of March, 1848, in 
a communication to the Governor of this State, on } 
the 7th of April, 1848. 

The hill to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal 
Mutual Charity (St. Luke’s) Hospital, New York, 
was passed. 

The charter of the village of Binghamton was 
adopted. 

Assembly .—Engaged in discussion various hills. 



An act for tho relief of John Ityan Lathrop, A. 
B. C. Grant and Otis Turner. 

An act for the rolief of John J. Ross for recom¬ 
pense for an unfounded prosecution. 

An act for the relief of Lewis H. Beecher aud 
Wm. C. Ilosmer. 

An act to grant tho right to hold and convey real 
estate, to Mr. Truscott of Buffalo, a half-pay officer 
in the British army. 

An act to incorporate the Asylum for Friendless 
Boys in the city of New York. ’ 

An act to amend the act entitled an act to incor¬ 
porate the Syracuse City Works Company, passed 
April 5, 1850. 

An act to change the natno of the town of Bur¬ 
ton in the County of Cattaraugus. 

A act to remove certain papers relating to the 
city of New York from the office of the Clerk of 
the Court of Appeals to the office of the Clerk of 
the Supreme Court of the city and county of New 
York. 

An act to amend tho act to incorporate the East 
River Savings Institution, passed April 11, 1848. 

An act to confirm the title of the East River In 
surnnee Company to certain real estate in the c ty 
of New York, and to amend the charter thereof. 

An act to incorporate the Mexican Ocean Mail 
and Inland Company. 

An act to authorize the Chautauque Central 
Plank Road Company to borrow money. 

An act declaratory of the act to authorize the re¬ 
cording of wills, of real estate, and of examplifica¬ 
tions of judgments, records and decrees, in parti¬ 
tion suits, and for other purposes. This hill extends 
the provisions of the law referred to the city of 
New York. 

Monday, March 17.— Senate .—Bills were pass 
ed to reorganize the Police department of the city 
of Albany; to exempt property of incorporated hos¬ 
pital companies from taxation; to incorporate the 
University of Albany; to incorporate tho West 
minster College, Buffalo. 

The bill to incorporate the New York Juvenile 
Asylum was passed. This provides for the safe 
keeping of such neglected or destitute children of 
that city by law or bv the voluntary act of parents 
as are committed to them, it received a unani¬ 
mous vote. 

The general act establishing as the standard of 
Weights and Measures of the State the set sent to 
our State by Congress and perfected by Mr. Hos¬ 
ier, was passed. 

The Treasurer of the State communicated to tho 
Senate, in answer to a resolution, a statement that 
on the 1st day of February, 1851, there was in the 
Treasury $1,927,895,32, of which $1,201,627,48 
was to the credit of the Canal Fund. The rest is 
to the credit of the other funds of the State. On 
deposit in the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, 
$140,487; N. Y. State Bank, (Albany 7 ,) $105,- 
984,95; Manhattan Company $252,602,88; Coun¬ 
ty Banks, $702,552,64. 

Assembly .—Bills read a third time and passed, 
relating to the erection of bridges over the Croton 
Creek in Westchester county. Incorporating tho 
New York Academy of Medicine. To preserve 
the purity of certain streams used to supply the city 7 
of Albany with water. To authorize the election 
of two Police Justices in the town of Kingston. 

The hill altering the map or plan of the city of 
New York by charging the permanent cxierior line 
on the 23d st., was read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, March 18 .—Senate and Assembly .— 
Both Houses were engaged during the day and a 
greater part of the night, in the election of U. S. 
Senator, in place of D. S. Dickinson. The result 
finally announced was that Hamilton Fish was 
elected by a vote of 16 in the Senate, and 68 in 
the House. 7’he legality of the election, we be¬ 
lieve is questioned. 

Wednesday, March 19.—Both Houses engaged 
until 3 o’clock in the morning on tho election of 
Senator last referred to. 

Thursday, March 20.— -Senate. — Tho follow¬ 
ing resolutions, previously passed by the House of 
Assembly, were concurred in: 

Resolved, That tho Legislature accept the inv’- 
tation of the People’s Line of Steamboats and of 
tho Corporation Authorities of tho City of Now 
York to visit that city. 

Resolved, That the Legislature, for this purpose 
adjourn from Friday afternoon to Tuesday morning 
Resolved, That the period for the final adjourn¬ 
ment of tho Legislature bo prolonged till the 18th 
day of April. [This is two days after the expira¬ 
tion of the one hundred days.] 


-Capt. II. M. Shreve, well known over the 

West, died at St. Louis on the 6th. 

-It is estimated that within tho last 50 years 

32,000,000 of Bibles have been distributed over the 
earth, translated into 200 diuleets. 

-During the yenr 1850, 477 miles of new rail¬ 
road were opened in England, 104 in Scotland and 
44 in Ireland. 

-Jenny Lind refused to leave New Orleans on 

Sunday, nnd the boat had to be detained until Mon¬ 
day for her. 

-A committee has been appointed at Calais to 

go to New York, buy a steamboat, and hnve it run¬ 
ning between Boston and Calais by the 1st of May. 

-Chaplin forfeited his hail on Monday at the 

Howard district court, Md.; $19,000 has been de¬ 
posited in hank nnd is secure to the State. 

-Cassius M. Clay is trying to get an emanci¬ 
pation convention in Kentucky. There are 60,000 
free negroes in Virginia. 

-It is slated that four thousand persons, who 

do business daily in Boston, reside out of the city. 
This is the natural effect of low fares. 

-During the year 1850, $65,000 were raised 

and siient in Liberian colonization by the American 
Colonization Society, being more than in any pre¬ 
vious year. 

-The managers of the Catholic Orphan Asy¬ 
lum in this city received $1,211 being the proceeds 
of the Orphans’ benefit, on the evening of the 17th 
instant. 

-The Panorama of the Bible, was burned on 

Tuesday morning Inst, in the Assembly buildings, 
Philadelphia. Tho proprietor had been offered 
$20,000 for it a short time previous. 

-By a recent return from the various fire insu¬ 
rance companies, the amount of property in Lon 
don insured by them exceeds the enormous amount 
of one hundred and sixteen millions. 

-The opening of the Welland canal for navi 

gation, will take place on Wednesday, the 26th 
inst., according to the announcement of the Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works. 

-Tho Auction Law which has passed the As¬ 
sembly, prohibits the sale, after candle light, of 
anything excepting hooks, stationary, and articles 
of that description. 

-Of the individuals who died in the city of 

Mexico during the year 1850, ten were aged 100 
years; five, 101 years; one, 102 years; and one was 
115 years old. 

-George McDuffie, for many years a distin¬ 
guished politician of South Carolina, died at Hum- 
U r in that State, on the 11th inst. lie had been 
physically prostrated, for a long period. 

-Ritchie has sold out the Washington Union 

for $30,000 to Andrew Jackson Donolson, of Ten¬ 
nessee, late Minister to Germany, the adopted son 
of Old Hickory, and an able politician. 

-The present number of pupils in Girard Col¬ 
lege, Philadelphia, is 365. Of tho whole number 
216 were born in the City of Philadelphia, and 59 
in other parts of Pennsylvania. 

-Three cent pieces are now made nt the Phil¬ 
adelphia U. S. Mint. They are three-quarters sil¬ 
ver and one-quarter copper, nnd about the size of a 
Spanish sixpence though considerable thicker. 

-The citizens of Burlington, Iowa, have au¬ 
thorized the City Council to subscribe for $95,000 
of stock in n railroad designed to connect that pluco 
with Peoria, Illinois. 

-.Sheldon Thompson, one of the most promi¬ 
nent business men in Buffalo, died, after a short ill 
ness, on the 13th. He had filled tho office of May¬ 
or of the city, and other responsible positions. 

-Owing to the continued illness of Secretary 

Corwin, the president 1ms appointed Mr. Graham, 
Secretary of the Navy, to the Secretaryship of tho 
Treasury ad interim. 

-Howland nnd Aspinwnll have transferred 

their steamers running to Chngros to George Law 
nnd Company; while Law’s Line on the Pacific has 
been merged into the Pacific Company of the for¬ 
mer. 

—The first cargo direct from San Francisco 
since California was attached to the Union, arrived 
at Baltimore on the 17th, on hoard the brig General 
Pinckney. She hail a full cargo of hides, horns, 
and other merchandise. 

-I'lie number of bathers at the four cheap es¬ 
tablishments in London already exceeds 1,155,000, 
and the number of women who have washed nnd 
dried the clothes of themselves and families amounts 
to no loss thnri 215,000. 

-From the returns of the British Board of 
Trade, it appears that ten thousand tons of lard oil 
were imported into the United Kingdom last year 
from the United States alone. A lard oil manufac¬ 
tory has recently been established in Leith. 

•The Manchester Guardian publishes several 
estimates, drawn up with groat minuteness, of the 
proceeds of tho exhibition, supposing it is kept open 
for six months. 'I’lie highest, states probable amount 
at £769,690, tho lowest at £617,000. 

•Captnin Long, of tho U. S. Navy, is to com¬ 
mand tho national ship employed to bring over to < 
this country Kossuth and his companions. Capt. 
Long will be the bearer of the letter of invitation 
from this government. 







/orngn Siifdligmte. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FRANKLIN- 

The Franklin arrived at 4 o’clock, on the 21st 
inst. She left Cowes 1 30 P. M., on the 8th. On 
the 9th at 9 A. M. off Sicily Islands, she saw U, 
S. Mail steamer Washington, hence for South¬ 
ampton. 

She brings no Liverpool papers, and we are con¬ 
sequently without any report of the grain or pro¬ 
vision market. At London English wheat fully 
realized previous prices. 

There are but few passengers by the Franklin. 
She has a fair freight at highly rernuirerativc rates. 

The Ministerial crisis has passed away in Lon- 


Houscs of Parliament which menace such a com¬ 
bination, the Queen sent for the Duke of Well¬ 
ington for advice in the unexpected and compli¬ 
cated condition of affairs. 

In the House of Commons, on the 4th of March, 
Lord John Russell announced that in conformity 


having resumed the direction of public affairs the 
Ministry would remain the same as before resigna¬ 
tion. Lord John Russell then moved adjournment 
till the 7th inst., when he proposed to go on with 
the Papal aggression bill in which it was proposed 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YG 11KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 

(fTJ]I> 4^1 nf C 81 A K Ij E S sc U * BN E II, MORGAN HOUSE GENERAL GIFFOR». 

vyfjf VA«UU\UJ, # (late Baker & Scribner,) rpHIS jusfly celebrated animal will stand the 


Rcral New-Yorker Omce, ) 
Rochester, March 20, 1851. J 
No change to note in the price of Wheat and Flour, 
Sheep Pelts bring from 75c to® 1,50, according to quality. 
Not many in market. 

Hay from #9 to #11 per ton. 

Eggs are worth from 10c to 11c per.dozen. 

Oats 38®40c per bushel. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl... . , 

> #l,75®5,00 

I Butter, lb. 

, . 124 ® 11 c 

i’ork, mess. 

13,50® 11,50 

New Clieese, It... 

. . 44®.54c 

Do. cwt.. „ 

. ..5,75®0,U0 

POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt. 

. .3,U0®4,00 

Turkeys, lb.. .. 

. . .7®8 C 

Do. bbl mess. 

11,00® II,.50 

Chichens. 

. .. .5®7c 

Lard, tried. . . 

. . . .9®94c 

SEEDS. 


Do. leaf. . .. 


Clover, bu . . . . #3,87®5,00 

Hams, smoked. 

.. . .74®8c | 

Timothy. 

1,50®2,50 

Shoulders, do. . 

. .. .;74®(ic | 

Flax. 

.1.25® 1.50 

Potatoes, bu . . , 

. ... 14®50c 

SUNDTUES. 

GRAIN. 

Wbitefish, bl.l. . , 

,0,50® 7,00 

Wheat, bu.. . . 

.1.00® 1,08 | 

Codfish, cwt... . 


Corn,. 

.. .50®50c 

Salt, bbl. 

. .90® 1,00 

Buckwheat.. .. 


Apples, bu.. 

. I24®374c 

Rye.. 

. . .024® 09 

iio. dried.... 


()ats. 


Eggs, doz. 

. .. 10® 1 lc 

Barley. 

. . .7 5® 80c 

Beans, bu. 

..7 5® 1,00 

HIDE*. 

Hay, ton. 

. .9® 14,00 

Slaughter, cwt. 

..3,50® 4,00 

Wood, hard, cord 

.. .3®.3,.50 

Calf, lb. 

... .8® 10c 

Do. soft, . . . 

.. .2®2,.70 

Sheep Pelts. . .. 

. .75® 1,50 

Wool, lb. 

. .20®30c 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, March 24.—FLOUR—Western less firm. 
Prices lower. State freely olfered; prices unchanged.— 


, .* • , Eastern more active and low grades of State in reuuest. 

to make several modifications and promises to lay sales at #4,08 for common brands from store. Canadian 
belore the House an exposition of the course to be is very inactive and die market is heavy ®4,62 in bond, 
taken by the Government. Sales of domestic 5,(Mil) bids ©4,44(3)4,50 for common to 


The English Government have undertaken to for'pure Genesee 10 Ktra ‘ 8tlt - VIicIli 8 an ani1 In, l., 

provide a sum which will furnish about £7 to ’GRAIN.—Holders'are more disposed to meet buyers 
each of the Polish and Hungarian refugees, who than at the close of the week. We notice a sale of 2,500 
have just arrived from Turkov, for the purpose of L m • prime Ohio at #1. Corn plenty with but little inquiry 
■ J . . : 11 for export. Local a»d Eastern demand is fair. Sales 

pa\ mg their passage to America. 15,0<)0 bu. 05 round and flat yellow, OOj handsome white 


I , The U. S. Mail Steamer Arctic sailed from Jersey. 

!/ Liverpool on the 8th inst. ©5,25. Pearls ®5,75. 

I) Thfl IF K frltmiA St 1 nwrenre with Amnrif-fm PROVISIONS—Morelnquiry and market better; sales 
1 he U. h. trigate at. Lawrence, with American 600 [, !lls @12.87 for old mess; ® 13,31®13,37 for new; #10 

contributions to the World’s Fair, was hourly ex- for old prime; #11,37 for new; beef firm and in steady rc- 
j ' pected at Southampton when the Franklin sailed, quest, 150 sold #9(3)11 for mess; #5(3)0 for prime; lard 
! rp, , 1 rri- u steady; sales mo bbls and tes good to prime 8®9c: butler 

j- I he London I lines contains the debate in ar- in fair demand; prime dairies are less and market is buoy- 
\ Iiamentof the preceding night in which Lord John ant I5®17c western, and 19(3)21c Orange county; cheese 
( Russell announces the programme he intends to steady. 

( adopt in conducting the business of the country, Albany Market. 

) under the circumstances of this recall to power. A LBANY, March 22.—FLOTJR—There is only alimit- 

\ Franck.—N ews from the country possesses but V'lo'u r l 'in-^rk.^ f V Y r es l u r rn and statc 
( • . . . , . % A, r , riour, nnn uie market tavors the buyer. I folders are more 

little interest. A correspondent of the London anxious to realizeand dispose of the winter stocks, in view 
( Times, on the Gth, says: of anticipated arrivals of fresh ground flour on the opening 

) If we may judge by the discussion which took of the canal. The sales of the morning were only a few 
, , . i ‘ • .1 tvt 1 a - , . hundred barrels at former rates. 

> P lace yesterday 111 the National Assembly, it is GRAIN—In wheat there is nothing doing; buyers and 

> probable that no great reductions will bo made in sellers arc wide apart in their views, and millers being tem- 


of anticipated arrivals of fresh ground flour on the opening 
of the canal. The sales of the morning were only a few 
hundred barrels at former rates. 

CHAIN—In wheat there is nothing doing; buyers and 
sellers arc wide apart in their views, and millers being tem- 


the estimate for 1852. The discussion was more porary supplied, keep aloof. Barley is wanted for itnma- 

011 the financial situation of the country in general, wnf.'r!, !" 8 ‘°/? have „ b ? cn hou « ht , 

,, . , .. j a ’ up at ngures which would not lie a fair market quotation. 


than on any matters of detail. 


A sale of5,000 bushels mixed Northern Barley, deliv 


The floating debt which was augmented in the early in May, was made at # 1 , 04 , and some 1,300 bushels 


course of last year bv about 74,000,000 francs was j!' 8torc ' tv V 0 lotH f ’ n P * l - p 0T " request 
,1 >• . ... • . , ... livery, and we notice a sale of 5,Off ibu round 

tlie subject of deliberation o^ the committee. delivery, at «Uc per 50 lbs. The street sup; 

We learn that flour at Liverpool has declined Gd flic rates ;irc—Rye72(3)7 1: Oats 47(3)48; Corn 
with n dull market PROVISIONS—In meats there is only a 

With a dull market. business doing. Butter is dull at 1 0(3) 11 c f 

A loan of 1,500,000 guilders had been conclud- fair, and 13(3)idc for good to prime dairies. 1 
ed to the government of Baden at Frankfort. ct OfiDtijc for common to prime dairies. Sail 


California Herns. 


TWO WEEKS LATER. 


m store, two lots on p. t. Corn is in request for future de¬ 
livery, and we notice a sale ofS.OOu bu round yellow. May 
delivery, at <SUc per 50 llis. The street supply is fair and 
the rates arc—Rye72(3)74; Oats 47(2)48; Corn (id® 07 . 

PROVISIONS—In meats there is only a limited retail 
business doing. Butter is dull at HI®lie for common to 
fair, and I3®IOc for good to prime dairies. Cheese is qui¬ 
et 0®isjc for common to prime dairies. Sale 5 tons Dried 
Apples at #4. 

HtiHalo Market. 

BUFFALO, March 24. — Navigation on the lake has 
fairly commenced, but until the opening of the canal the 
receipts of produce will probably be light. 'J he flour mar¬ 
ket is very thill and prices are nominal at #3,874(5)4 for 
Michigan and Ohio. We hear of no sales of wheat. 
There have been "some further sales of corn to arrive during 
the past week. A fair business doing m seeds—clovct 


Thk Steamship Crescent City, Capt. Turner, ®4,0U®5; timothy #1,75®2,5(1, according to quality, 
arrived at New York, on the 22d inst., with two Cambridge Cattle Market, 

weeka later intelligence from California. Hernd- n * VR „ n(!H , 


vices are from San Francisco to Feb. 15. She 
left Chagres on the 11th March at G P. M., and 
Kingston on the 14th at 6 P. M. 

The Ohio with the California mails, 150 pas¬ 
sengers and $300,000 in gold, arrived this rnorn- 

mf 7\ 

The Indian difficulties have been on the increase 
and battles have been ri'e. Weather fine. The 
health o‘‘ the State good. Prospects of Fremont’s 
election improving. 

Died on Board.—Philip Philman, M. White, 
Win. Billings, and F. B. Putnam, Secretary of 
the Panama Railroad. 

The Crescent has a large amount of gold on 
freight, and considerable in the hands of passen¬ 
gers. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 19.—At Market 510 Cattle—about 
475 Beeves, and 30 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra #0,50 per cwt.; first quality 
0,00; second do. 5,50; third do. 5,00; ordinary, #4,50. 

Hides—#5,2 j p cwt. 

Tallow, #5,50. 

Veal Calves—#3, 4, 7, ®I0. 

Stores—Working oxen, #05,75, 90(5)110. 

Cows and Calves—#18, 22, 27(5)32. 

Yearlings, none. 

Two years old, #15, 18®22. 

Three years old, #18, 27®27. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,100 at market; nearly all sold. 

Prices, Extra. #4, 5®7. By lot, #2,5U®3. 

Swine, 300 at market. 

Remarks: The market about the same as it was the last 
week. 

New York Cattle Market. 


(r ers< 1 NEW YORK, Mar. 18.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 

h 'im.„ _, 1 . , , — st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 

i no weather was very dry and warm, rears of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
were entertained that there would be no more rain bombs, at Browning’s 0th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
the consequences of which would be serious to the 01 rwS > i5 r . 1 '"I 1 U/n 001 of 

difrfrfrM Ottered 1,300 Beeves, (000 Southern, and the remainder 

* from this State and the bast,) 70 Cows and Calves, and 

INo election for Senator had taken place. Mon- 5,000 8hecp and Lambs at Browning’s ; 40 Cows and 
day, the 17lh, was the day fixed on. Calves, and about ‘2,.'300 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber- 

tniTfsh Thf ! XCi !fv ent , ha \ C T i( ! era ?y (li - beeves—Owing to .he inclemency sf the weather, b„sl- 

11111 A oc expeditions to trio Colorado are ness was unusually dull to-day. Sales of 1,000 retailing 

progressing in their purposes. There was less talk qualities were made at from #0 to #8,25—200 left over, 
about the squatter question. ]u\\ >Wt ‘ ind Calvus 80l<1 at fr0ln t0 23 ® 43 - Market 

The Stale laws having been found inadequate "sheep and Lambs—Sales at from ®2,50,3®4,75, as to 
to tlie wants of some localities, the people have quality. About 1,200 leftover. 

be Thf ’Sk^iTnn Jftft 1 !! 6 Ly ' ,ch 1 C ? d0 V Brighton Cattle Market. 

•lam re" M | | ' ° p r Y' 1 ' haS P a8sedthe Le- BRIGHTON, March 20.-At market, 050 Beef Cattle, 

gislaturo. Divorce laws were occupying the Log- no Stores, 21 pairs of Working Oxen, 48 Cows and Calves 
islative attention. Gambling had nearly ceased. 1.0'H Sheep and Lambs, and 2,300 Swine. 

Business matters were reviving. The miners were Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra #0,50; 1st quality #0; 2d do. 

generally doing well. Dr. Hammond of the U. ^tulic^green.'s^ii!' 

S. Nuvy is dead. Tallow —rough, ©5,50. 

The Crescent City brings 129 passengers. The Working Oxen—®00, 75,80®100. 

Isthmus and Oregon had arrived at Panama, the Cows and Cal y es—®23,21, 20 , 30®35. 

-ton . . . I ,L : , 7 „ Sheep and Lambs—#2,75, 3®4. A few extra at #7 each, 

foimei with 300 passengers and the latter 140. — Swine—5®0c; retail 0®7c. Fat Hogs 0c. 

1 he Oregon beat the Isthmus seven days. . r,™ 

lh0 L £Oregon, report the location of ffi0n ““S 

the Capitol tit baletn. l’s on tlie PuUiam County Bank. 

A party of 18 persons, supposed passengers on 5’sonthe Hamilton Exchange Bank, N. Y. 
the Empire City, on her last trip, were murdered 10’« on the Merchants’ Bank, Granville, N. Y. 

While crossing the Isthmus by a band of Cartha- 10 ’s ° n the Phoenix Bank, Hartford, Conn, 

genians and Negroes. Among the murdered were 

two ladies and three children. The murderers -^iSSllSv 

were arrested and confessed their guilt. ^***~~. 

Mr. Brooks of the corner of Doy st., and Broad- 

way, N. Y., is supposed to have been ol the party. 7-.','•* | - 

Business of Lockport. ■ ■' /i ^ y\ 

A coRKKSPONDENr of the Niagara Democrat ity! 

writing in regard to a direct Railroad between that 

Lockport now numbers over 9.000 inhabitants rni nv x. X. X?' 

—over $100,000 worth of buildings were erected „ . " S 

here last year, and it is said that at least $250,000 1 remium Iioud Horse Power, 

worth will bo erected here the ensuing summer, and 

and this too, independent of valuable buildings to THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR, 
be constructed by the Niagara Falls and Roches- r PHE above machines are offered the public He's season 
ter Railroad Company. • at the following prices—being much less in p oportion 

Lockport is destined to be one of the largest of 10 'j 081 Y* II,a,,u ® ,ct ‘ n B same than any other now in use. 
the manufacturing towns in Western Now York. For Two Horse Power,.$. J10 

It can now in its infancy boast of six largo flouring “ Thresher'with Separator foV-i HoVse Power 80 

toui-i, ten saw mills, five furnaces, six machine ,, if sold with power #3.1, if without power 37 50 
shops, one woolen factory, one larno nlnss factory Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 

_: ii 1 ■ i . P . * ... J' Saw mill ceinnlptetn fnr ... 


) 25®45. Market 
,50, 3®4,75, as to 


Lows and Calves—#23, 21, 20, 30®35. 

Sheep and I .ainhs—#2,75, .'i® l. A few extra at #7 each. 
Hwmo—5®0c; retail 0®7c. Fat Hogs 0c. 

LATEST COLNTEItFJEITS. 

5’s on Wliite’s Bank of Buffalo, 
l’s on the Putnam County Bank. 

5’s on tlie Hamilton Exchange Bank, N. Y. 

10’s on the Merchants’ Bank, Granville, N. Y. 

10’s on the Phoenix Bank, Hartford, Conn. 


EMERY ft CO.’s 

Premium Itail Road Horse Power, 


It can now in its infancy boast of six largo flouring “ Th?e.her° W iih Separator foY-i'lioVse Power 80 
mins, ten saw mills, five furnaces, six machine r if sold with power @35, if without power 37 50 
shops, one woolen factory, one largo class factory Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. ’its 

one cotton mill, and in fact a wliolo battallion of n^n,.!,“r! for . 35 

jn-chanica i„ .11 v.rioa. branched of SSI *«• 5 

leal mduatry, a,„l bcuer can nowhere be found, m.iISSht 11- Si S5S 

and none complain for want of business. There km ‘ l " l;l<, c-«'*d which we offer and guarantee tlie lull rivht 
arc also six stone quarries from which over $75,- of ,', 1M! for tln: foUow ’ n B I ,ric es: 

000 worth of stone wore taken the past season. n™? Po , wcr .. 

mostly for Buffalo, and I am informed that consid- Th( . lllr( . .. 73 

erahly over $100,000 worth will be raised the no,,,. s. 8 l ' e ,-* ! a 'L , ! , . K "? 1,atc,,t on ‘hem are same ns above 


>v orut oi stone wore taken the past season, 
mostly for BuiFalo, and I am infortrred that consid¬ 


erably over $100,000 worth will be raised the com- q^d!^^f™ruS 

mg season. In a word the business of Lockport Aihany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed titore 
is lininonse and is now increasing more rapidly Oiruishcd gratis on application to the proprietors. ’ 


than ever before. 


C M A It LES S C It I I* N E It, 

(late Baker & Scribner,) 

Has in press and will publish early in April, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN, 

A Treatise intended to illustrate and explain the Physiol¬ 
ogy of Fruit Trees, the Theory and Practice of all opera¬ 
tions connected with the Propagation, Transplanting, 
Pruning and Training of Orchard and Garden 'frees, ns 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espaliers, &c., the laying 
out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gar¬ 
dens, the selection of suitable varieties for different pur¬ 
poses and localities, Gathering and Preserving Fruits, 
Treatment of Disease, Destruction of Insects, Descrip¬ 
tions and Uses of Implements, &r„, Illustrated with 
upwards op One Hundred and Fifty Fkjurus, Repre¬ 
senting different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, 
Forms of Trees, Designs for Plantations, and Imple¬ 
ments, &c. By P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 

CONTENTS. 

Part T. Describes the different parts of Fruit Trees_ 

Roots, Stems, Branches, Leaves, Blossoms, and Fruit; ex- 
plaius their different characters, functions, and practical 
classifications. It treats, also, of soils, and manures, of 
(he best modes of propagation, and the general principles 
and practice of Pruning. 

This part is a new feature in treatises of this kind, and 
Is intended to he tlie ground-work of all the operations of 
culture. r 

Part.IL Trents of the propagation and management 
of trees in tlie Nursery, in detail, both standards and 
dwarfs, beginning with the stocks and ending with taking 
up the trees. The various kinds of stocks, their particular 
uses, &c.. are all correctly described. 

Part III. Treats of the laying out and arrangement of 
different kinds of Orchards and Fruit Gardens, the selec¬ 
tion of trees and of varieties, planting, pruning, and train- 
*ng, of standards, dwarfs, pyramids, and various other 
forms in a manner not attempted by any other American 
Treatise, and calculated to furnish important information 
much sought for at this time. 

Part IV. Contains abridged descriptions of all the best 
‘ ruits of well-estahlislied merit, with selections for various 
purposes and localities, and lists of new and promising 
varieties; also, a chapter on diseases ami insects; another 
on gathering and preserving fruits, and one on the more 
important implements used in fruit culture. The 
work is so arranged that any branch of the subject can he 
readily referred to, and contains upwards of one hundred 
and fifty figures, illustrating the different parts of trees, dif¬ 
ferent forms, modes of propagation pruning, training, &.c 
CHARLES St)RIItNER, 30 Park Row, 
r,3 ~ 2t and 145 Nassau St., New York. 

SEWARD FE.T3ALU S2’I?IINAHYj 
No. ^45, Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

jammer I erm of this Institution will commence 
A V\ ednesday, April 10. The academic year is divided 
into three terms of fourteen weeks each. 

expenses. 

Board, in advance, for the year. 

;; “ “ ..::.::.i2to2? 

Hoard, “ per term,. 20 

Tuition, “ “ . 4 - to8 

There is an extra charge for Music (Piano, Guitar, Or¬ 
gan;) Drawing, Painting, Embroidery, and the Latin 
French, Spanish and German languages. 

Prof. Nikman will hoard in the Institution, and converse 
with his pupils in the Languages which they pursue. 

I’rof. Leopold Hack will teach the classes in vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Letters of inquiry may he addressed to 

03 -fl t LUCiLIA TRACY, Principal. 

8TKAWBEIIKV PLANTS KHt SAUeT~ 

T HAVE for sale the following varieties of plants viz-_ 

X Pistillate.- Burr’s New Pine. Rival Hudson, Black 
1 mice, Columbus, Crimson Core. Bishop Orange. 
s ^TA^tXATE.—Boston Pine, Burr’s Old Pine, Large Early 

All orders will meet witli prompt attention. Plants care¬ 
fully packed and correctly marked. 

xt u n- WAENER, Rochester, N. Y. 

March 25, 1851. g 5 _ 4t 

Agricultural Machines & Implements. 

VATHEELER, MELICK & Co. continue their Manu- 
v r factory at tlie corner of Liberty and Hamilton streets, 
Albany, where they are prepared to till all orders with 
despatch. 

ORDERS FOIi 

Wheeler’s Patent Railway, Chain Horse Powers, 
and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 

WILL RECEIVE THEIR PROMPT ATTENTION. 












m application to the proprietors. 
EMERY & Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


£T&( The large and increasing demand for these Ma¬ 
chines has induced tlie proprietors to erect a new and 
spacious Manufactory, and otherwise extend their means of 
promptly filling orders. Their Powers and Threshers have 
been sold in nearly every State in the Union, during tlie past 
year, and their superiority has been acknowledged by nu¬ 
merous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies 
but from persons who have used them. They have been 
awarded the First Premiums at all the principal Fairs 
where they have been exhibited in operation, including the 
lennsylvania State Fair, the Provincial Fair of Upper 
Canada, and the Michigan and Ohio State Fairs, together 
with numerous County Exhibitions in the different States. 

The Two Horse Machine, with from three to five 
hands, will thresh from 125 to 200 bushels wheat per dav. 
or twice that quality of oats. 

. 7’* 1 ®.° ne Horse Machine will thresh rather more than 
hall that quantity. 

Price at Albany, for 2 Horse machine*,.#145 

“ “ for one Horse “ . P 20 

Machines will lie shipped to order to any part of the U. 
States or the Canadas, and warranted to give satis¬ 
faction to the purchaser, or they may be returned within 
sixty days. 

The subscribers also manufacture and will furnish to 
order the most approved kinds of Feed Cutters, Clover 
Hullors, Circular Saw Mills, &c., &c. They will also 
furnish Horse Powers properly geered for driving churns, 
elevating grain, or other purposes to which Horse Power 
can be applied. WHEELER, MELICK & Co., 
Corner of Hamilton <Sc Liberty Sts., Albany N.Y 

Albany, March, 1851. |04wO] 

5^ The above Machines for sale by .1. RAPALJE& 
CO., 05 Buffalo st., Rochester, sole agents for Western 
New York. 

CAUTION. 

rpiIE subscribers, Patentees of Wheeler’s Patent 
-A Horse Powers, having noticed that an Agricultural 
I'lrin is advertising that Wheeler's Patent HorsePowers 
and Overshot Threshers arc nmnufacted and sold by them, 
when in tact they have not obtained from us any liberty to 
use our Patent, we hereby caution all persons that said 
firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Powers, and that a sale by them will confer 
no right upon tlie purchaser to use such Power. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Mei.ick & Co., of Albany, and their 
A"ents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 

WHKELKK K PATENT IIoRSK POWERS; and OVCTy HUCll 

lower made or sold by them, or by any person having a 
License to do so, has upon one of the Cast Iron Semi- 
Circles at each end of the Power, the words 4 Wheeler’s 
gnt-WHEBLJJR, MELICK ft CO., Makers, Al- 

A due attention to this fact will enable purchasers to 
avoid imposition and fraud. 

No person or firm in Aihany, except Wheeler, Melick 
& Co., is authorized to make or sell said Horse l’owers 

[OlwOJ _A. ft W. C. WHEELER, Patentees. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c, 

PGOWSofail sizes, Threshing Machines, and 
A j all kindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c.. for 
E. C. WILDER ft CO., 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


.yia - —A JL ensuing season at tlie stable of the suhscri- 
■ — her in Lodi village, 8r:ncca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in 
tills journal under date of 0th March, inst. 

'Perms of insurance # 12 . 

CHARLES W. INGERSOLL. 
Lodi, Seneca Co,, N. Y„ March 17, 1851. 05-9t 

Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TEXTS FOII II1IIE. 

nPHE Subscriber is far better prepared Sian ever, to sup- 
x i’ly Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 
s°n of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 5n feet wide, 90 feet long; convene 1,009 
1 tent 05 feet in diameter, “ 8 u 0 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 400. 

B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 
Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

_ Rochester. N. Y. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

LSON, at the Old Rochester Nur- 
sSKSiST sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
itk-sf 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ <» *• 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Cluince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parts of tlie continent. Trees properly packed lor the dis- 
8. MOULSON, 

O 1 ’ 2-11 ) _ 30 Front st., Ro chester, N. Y. 

Rochester At Chariot te 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES, 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
Public to their healthy N ursery Stock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, #18 per 190. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, ©25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees 
all popular varieties, #23 |>er 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse- 
cliesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will be sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not. 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. #1 50 
per dozen: 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, #1,50 per doz¬ 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize* flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Felect Geraniums in large quantities, #1,50 per dozen. 
Double feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, #2,00 per doz. 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, #2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low bv the 
quantity. J 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, #4,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
©3 per dozen. ’ 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, #3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them arc those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade 
do varieties are the stars of tlie European collections, which 
were added Inst autumn, without regard to pains or ex- 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of 
which will he issued 1st May. 

S#” City office No. 10 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. [61-tf J 

Rochester 

? Aik SEED STORE 

AS’/ "V \A\ AND 

/ofe, ..^\ A U'‘Ctiltt.rtil 

k Hare-n.use! 

1 * Removed from 

’• / t r cet 

OPPOSITE Til E 

S/ SEEDS ft FARM- 
ING TOOLS OF 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION! 

_ J I’ FOGG ft BROTHER. 




CLOVER SEED, 

! - PI . F A M l: ** S> A T TE N T ION! 

<jEh to it that you purchase only pure seeds; buy of those 
O whose business in some degree depends upon selling a 
good article, at a fair price. Let those dealers in •‘Cod¬ 
fish and Molasses,” stick to tlieir trade. The farmers will 
yet learn that speculators in Clover Seed, know very little, 
and care less, about the quality of the seed they sell. Read 
the following extract from a letter of Charles Me Venn, of 
Wheatland, in the May number of the “ Genesee Farmer.” 

“In 1847, my father bought Seneca clover seed of Mr 
Sawyer, Rochester. It was bought for tlie large kind, but 
proved to be the small; and still worse, in the summer of 
1818, we were surprised to find any quantity of rank May 

weed scattered over the lot. containing seventeen acres._ 

Being ignorant of the nature of the pest, and an avowed 
enemy to weeds, we commenced a war of extermination 
by pulling them up, (there was no trouble in finding them’, 
being in full bloom,) hut neglected to carry them off the 
field. After mowing, the field was plowed and wheat sown. 
Early last spring they appeared in full vigor. No pains 
were spared to destroy all that could he found through the 
season, though parts of the field were literally covered. I 
had hopes of seeing them no more, as I had spent over 30 
days of fathfill labor with them; but this spring they have 
re-appeared in full uniform, and a hardier set of plants I 
never saw. I think they belong to the order Pyrcthrum in- 
odorum—scentless May weed, feverfew. I know of no 
way of exterminating them hut by summer cropping and 
weeding, though this is slow and expensive. I have saved 
a few of the seeds of last summer’s crop, which I will leave 
at your office, for inspection, should any one .wish to see 
them there before knowing them by experience. 

Yours, &c., Cha’s McVean. 

Wheatland, April, 1850.” 

B 8 —All in want of good seeds, will call at the Roches¬ 
ter Seed and Tool Store, No 29, Buflalo-st., opposite the 
A » C » ade 7 « J B FOGG ft BROTHER. 

March 8. 
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CORN SIIELLERS. 

A N entirely new article, price #3, just received and for 
for sale by J p FOGG ft BROTHER, 

March 8. No 29, Buffalo-st. 

Also for sa le by J. RAPALJE ft CO., 05 Buffalo st. 

su ILL FARM FOR s ill. 

20 ACRES of land, on the Chili road, half a mile from 
• tlie city line,—the road from the city line is MeAd- 
amtzed. it is very pleasantly situated, has three acres of 
orchard of choice apples, trees large and thrifty. The barn 
was builtthe past season, and cost # 800 . The house is in¬ 
different. It is well situated for a nursery, or for the culti¬ 
vation of Tobacco. Most of the ground was sward, plowed 
last season, and is in good order to work the coming season. 
The soil is strong and good. About three hundred loads of 
manure now on the ground. A large portion of the pur¬ 
chase money can remain on mortgage. For terms apply to 
_ . w JB FOGG ft BROTHER. 

Rochester, March 8, 1851. 

‘■‘i f ,mi) MORGAN. 

•fL _ A VERY superior stallion colt, sired by Gen 
V Gd ord, g. s. Gilford Morgan, is offered for 
ft 1 r > sale by the subscriber. Price # 250 . 

~ years old* coining 3 next 28th August, is a deep 
blood bay, 14} hands high, weighs 84o lbs., and promises 
to display all the beauty, muscle, energy and speed of his 
sire. His dam, a mahogany bay. trotting 12 miles an hour 
with ease, it is believed can trot I 0 miles with any living 
mare of her age and inches. 

For further description, refer to Gen. R. Harmon, Wheat- 
land, or lor pedigree to G. A. Meason, Esq., Syracuse, or 
the subscriber at Scottsville, N. Y. j dorr 

March 12,1851. g!^* 


Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A, FROST k Go., 

SOUTH 801’HIA ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
r IUlF, proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 
X attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 
lollowing: 

Apple Trees 18| cts. each, or #1.5 per 100. Standard 
I ear Frees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the 
Angers Uuince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 cts each. 
Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, witli fine heads, 
do cts each. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet. 39 cts each, 
or #2.5 per 100 . Peach Trees, 2 years old, from hud, very 
thrifty, 124 cts each, or #10 per 100. 

All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of tlieir respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Ace., all of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, &c., embracing all the 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. 

J he above platnts will be packed caretully and left at 
any of the Freight Offices in this city, according to advice, 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of tl e above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the article now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will lie mailed gratis 
to those that apply post paid, 

Office N o. 47 Exchange-street . [01-Ut ] 

Gtvtit Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

rpiIE Subscriber, having more stock than he can well 
X sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction about 
30 head of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer .and Bull Calves—on ihc 
20th day of June next, at his farm 24 miles from this city, 
(1 roy.3 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could he safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, tlie late Thus. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer he resorted to as a whole 
for improvement. The announcementof that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min¬ 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them tlie best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of tiie animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
to many. 

in the herd now offered for sale, will be included the im¬ 
ported Bull “Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of 
Block Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in this 
country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg¬ 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two hulls been bred to short-norn cows of oilier herds 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior i-i general qualities to such herds.” 

'File most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and tlie proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
these two valauble hulls. There will be in tlie stock offer¬ 
ed for sale 0 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will be composed of cows, (most of them pos¬ 
seted of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever beeno tiered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
tiie valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will he ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will fie particularly stated. A credit will 
be given from 0 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 

examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL 

Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. [00m l j 

Phillips’ Fashionable Hat Emporium. 

NO. 30 BUFFALO STREET. 

r PHE first Saturday in March, 1851. I shall offer for sale 
X the Spring Style of Hats-the prevailing style as 
worn in N. Y. city. 

It gives me pleasure to inform my friends and customers 
that l have obtained the best workmen in this State. I have 
also obtained, within the last week, one of the best French 
Conforuiatcurs that lias ever been brought to this country, 
and tlie only perfect one in this city. I would say to those 
gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 
will fit, to he sure and give me a call, and I will take the 
size and shape of their heads, and will warrant an easy 
and perfect lit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu- 
fhciurc those I’remvim Hats at #4—tlie best manufactured 
Moleskin Hats in this State. I am also making Hats to 
sell at 8 , 12, 10, 20, 24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 
manufacturing hats are such that it wfi! enable me to make 
better Hats, and sell them at lower prices, than others in 
the trade. 

Gentlemen, if you want a fashionable Hat, and the right 
kind of a hat, please call and have the size and shape of 
your head taken with my new and beautiful French Con- 
tormateur, the only perfect one in Rochester. Please call, 
as my hooks are now open for orders. Or" No. 30 Buffalo 
street, one door west Arcade Hall, is tlie place. 

[0<)-3meow] _ G. PHIL LIPS. 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

/”40N FAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Ofti- 
Yy cers of tiie Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive m West¬ 
ern New V ork. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected bv 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

'Fhe Operating Rooms are arranged in tlie most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by tlie proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under tiie supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage lie has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[o3tf] Rooms 11, 15, 17, Gould Buildings, State St. 

BE.4DLE a BROTHER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

milIO „ No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

r |’* .New Establishment is furnished with every facili- 
X ty for Stereotyping all kindsof work, auch as Books, 

I amplilcts, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements, 
Borders, Etnlxjswed Fla tes, &c., ftc., with promptness, and 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Also, casks taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we arc enabled to produce n greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advauuigeof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that of 
any establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE ft BROTHER. 

,, _ Buffalo, N. Y. 

N - B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE 

[ (ill ~“ J __ 1.1’. BEADLE. 

GENESEE PAJPEK MILLS. 

w ..) 66 Sia—, T HE subscribers have completed tlie 
pvrTWrrrnrx additions to tlieir Paper Mills, and 
Ugjw , are now prepared to manufacture all 

ill ' 19 kinds of Paper by the most improved 

‘—’ •'--■ process. Our Mills contains all the 

recent improvements in machinery, 
||| ||j and some of them which cannot be 

S ® » found in tiny oilier mills in tiie State. 

!-• Eroin the experience derived in man- 

■ ??? :•! i~ ufneturing paper fur nine years past in 

JBus city, we flatter ourselves that we 
fffi'SpElSSj L can (ill orders to the satisfaction of our 
hi customers. We have this season put up 
the largest and best Fourdrinier Ma- 

chine in this Suite, and witli a few ex- 
' ceptions in the United States. 

VVc are paying particular attention to the manufacture of 
line Book Paper. We feel grateful for past patronage, 
and shall endeavor to merit its continuance. 

(UO-tfJ STODDARD, FREEMAN ft CO., 

Rochester. Jan. 21, 1K5L 78 State street. 

JAPANNED WAllL. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wh desale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[50-tf.J No. 24 Exchange Street. 
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DO A GOOD TURN WHEN YOU CAN. 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

It needs not great wealth a kind heart to display; 

If the hand lx: but willing it soon finds a way; 

And the poorest one yet. in the humble abode, 

May help a poor brother a step on his road. 

Oh! whatever the fortune a man may have won, 

A kindness depends on the way it is done; 

And though poor be our purse, and though narrow our 
span, 

I,ct us all try to do a good turn when we can. 

The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a while, 

Hut its beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile; 

Whilst the beauty of kindness, immortal in bloom, 

Sheds a sweetness o’er life, and a grace o’er our tomb. 
Then if we enjoy life, why the next thing to do 
Is to see that another enjoys his life too; 

And though poor be our purse, and though narrow our 
span, 

Let us AM. try to do a good turn when we can. 


EDWARD SHELDON : 

OR, THE WAYWARD WIFE. 

; BY ELIZA S. PRATT. 

I It has been my lot, during my past life, 
( to be frequently thrown into the society of 
) the newlv married, and to mark, with 

> much interest, the difference which they 

> exhibit in their style of living, habits of in- 
| dustry or ease, frugality or extravagance, 

> and the consequent effect upon the hap- 

> piness of the married couple; and, however 
S much the husl and be at fault, I can but 
5 admit, as far as my observation extends, 

> that the wife is more frequently the cause 

> of discontent and misery at the home, fire¬ 
side, and even of broken fortunes, than the 
husband himself, who, however much he 
may have striven to keep his bark afloat, is 

! nevertheles sobliged to bear upon his unof¬ 
fending head the whole weight of evils which 
their downfall produces. The want of that 
cheerful acquiescence in these habits of in- 
dustryand frugality which theearly career of 
every man obliged to make his own fortune 
demands from the wife, has discouraged 
and crushed many a man of good talents 
and bright prospects, and been the ultimate 
cause of a ruined fortune and disappointed 
hopes. 

Edward Sheldon was a young mechanic 
of persevering and ambitions turn of mind, 
industrious, intelligent and highly respected 
in his native village. Having traveled 
abroad, it was at the age of thirty he re¬ 
turned to the place of his birth, and there 
established himself in business. 

It was then that he cast his eyes about 
him for a companion, a wife to share his 
solitary hours and render his home inviting 
and happy; and fortune so willed it that a 
gay girl of seventeen should lead him cap¬ 
tive, and without reasoning upon the dis¬ 
parity of their ages, and the consequent in¬ 
congruity of their sentiments—lop love 
never reasons—he led her to the hymen¬ 
eal altar, and their destinies became insepara¬ 
ble forever. 

For a time things went on smoothly; Ed¬ 
ward labored hard to supply the folly and 
extravagance of his wife, who, in dress, 
strove to rival the wife or daughter of a 
millionaire. 

But it could not last long, and before a 
twelve-month had gone by, he found to his 
surprise, that his expenses had far exceeded 
his income, and to his perplexity the birth 
of a little daughter promised greatly to en¬ 
hance them. 

How to remedy the evil he knew not, 
for the most remote hint to his wife upon 
the subject was met with sullen discontent 
or open rebuke; he strove hard to keep on 
a firm footing, and would have racked his 
very sinews to save the annoyance and 
trouble which the gentlest refusal was sure 
to bring him; but as month after month 
went by, notwithstanding his efforts, he 
found himself daily sinking in debt, his 
property mortgaged, and ruin staring him 
in the face. 

One bright morning in January, after 
breakfast, Edward kindly kissed his little 
girl, a beautiful child of something more 
than a year old, whose sweet smile and in¬ 
nocent prattle were his chief source of com¬ 
fort, and taking his hat and cane prepared 
to go out to his usual task. There was a 
look of anxiety on his brow and a slight 
compression of his lips as he cast a hasty 
glance at his wife, who appeared to have 
arrayed herself for a promenade, and now 
stood before a glass smoothing her hair. 

“Wait a moment, Edward,” said she, 
and taking a purse from a drawer she ex¬ 
amined its contents. “I am going out 
shopping this morning, and have not half 
money enough to make my purchases. 
You must give me some, for I have quite 
a number of articles to buy.” 

Something like a look of defiance pass¬ 
ed across the brow of the husband us he 
listened to this sudden demand; but he 
smothered his feelings of rebellion, and in 
a subdued tone asked, 

“ What have you to buy ?” 

“ Oil! I am going to get me a new dress ?” 
said she in a careless tone, “you know that 
beautiful cashmere which Jane Roberts 


wears; I think I will get one like that, it is 
so pretty, and I may as well get the baby 
a frock while I am about it; and I must 
get some new ornament for my neck, too; 
1 am tired of this gold chain, and think a 
string of coral beads would be much more 
becoming— they are quite fashionable now. 
And there’s that silver comb you gave me 
a year ago; it is getting quite out of date 
and I must have a new shell one—they are 
more genteel. Let me see—with what I 
have got I think I can manage with fifteen 
dollars to day. 

During this rapid enunciation of intend¬ 
ed purchases, Edward stood with his eyes 
cast down, and his cheek blanched with 
emotion. He had hitherto never refused his 
wife in her demands upon his purse, how¬ 
ever unreasonable they might be; for, pos¬ 
sessed of a kind and affectionate heart, he 
shrunk from discord as from the deadliest 
ill of life. But suddenly a new spirit pos¬ 
sessed him, and raising his head he betray¬ 
ed a flushed cheek, as he hastily stepped to 
her side, and stood with her confronting the 
glass. 

“Ellen,” said he, in a clear decided tone 
of voice, “ which should dress the better, a 
man or his wife ?” 

“Neither, to be sure;” replied she regard¬ 
ing him with a look of unfeigned astonish- 
ment; “they should both appear alike in 
that respect.” 

“ And who is dressed the better now ?” 
said he glancing at his clothes, which were 
his best, and though of good materials, worn 
’and threadbare, then at her rich velvet 
shawl and satin dress—“ who is dressed the 
better now, pray ?” 

“And whose fault is it that you do not 
dress better?” said she in an ironical tone 
of voice, in whose chords not the !e ist blend¬ 
ing of kindness could be detected. “ If you 
do not choose to dress better, I’m sure I 
can’t help it. I did not marry you to dress 
you, but expected to be decently dressed 
myself without all this fuss. You owe me 
fifteen dollars now!” 

Sheldon turned his dark, penetrating eye 
upon the face of his wife, and gazed till her 
own sank beneath his look, and a blush of 
shame crimsoned her cheek. 

“ I owe you, do I?” said he at length, 
with a heavy sigh, as he threw himself into 
an arm chair, and resting his head against 
the back, seemed for a moment lost in 
thought. “Yes Ellen, I did stipulate to 
give you a hundred dollars a year for your 
personal expenses eighteen months ago, but 
then business was far better than it now is 
and our expenses were less. Then 1 was 
free from debt and comparatively happy; 
now let me toil as I may, I cannot meet 
our accumulated bills from week to week. 
Look at me—I have not spent ten dollars 
for clothing the last year, and prefer now to 
appear in this shabby suit rather than leave 
my creditors unpaid, while you insist on the 
payment of the whole sum I have promised. 
Our last three month’s board is unsettled, 
and ’tis but a few days since you warned 
me that our washerwoman’s bill had run up 
to fifteen dollars. You might, Ellen,” he 
continued, and his voice grew husky with 
emotion as he rapidly proceeded, “ you 
might aid me in this struggle. Our expen¬ 
ses might be immediately curtailed one- 
half, if you would consent to keep house 
and do our work; I could hire sufficient 
room for us to live comfortably at a mod¬ 
erate rate and by frugality and industry 
on our part, we might he prosperous and 
happy.” 

While speaking, Sheldon had drawn his 
chair towards his wife, and taking her deli¬ 
cate hand in his, with that kindness and 
gentleness of manner, which was his cus¬ 
tom when unreproached by coldness or se¬ 
verity. Now a tear filled his eye which he 
hastily brushed away as unmanly; but his 
lips quivered with emotion as he finished 
his appeal. 

I know not how woman’s heart could re¬ 
sist lantruafre like that, uttered as it was with 
that indescribable earnestness of manner 
which comes from an over-burdened heart. 
But Ellen’s heart and temper were, if not 
spoiled by self indulgence, soured and dis¬ 
torted. She drew hack coldly, and with an 
angry gesture, which repelled all the warm 
feelings that were ebbing from the heart of 
the husband, petulantly replied, 

“ I can’t help it, you know I can’t work, 

I don’t know how; besides, I am sure it is 
enough for one to take care of a baby, and 
as for dressing less, you can do as you 
please, but I don’t intend to appear more, 
meanly clad than at present. Come, I am 
in a hurry, will you give me the money ?” 

“ Yes, I will give it to you,” replied he, 
in a deep gutteral tone of voice, which al¬ 
most startled the insensible wife; and any 
one who had observed his countenance as 
lie opened his purse, might have seen that 
something unusual was at work at his heart. 

“ I will pay you what I owo you,” and 
he counted out the fifieen dollars and placed 
them in her hand. “ Is that all I owe you ?” 
and his voice grated strangely as he asked 
the question. 

“That’s it,” she replied carelessly, and 
donning her bonnet, she left him with the 
same cold unconcern that had always fal¬ 
len like ice upon the warm, impulsive feel¬ 
ings of the husband. 

She had no sooner left the apartment 


than he caught his child to his bosom, and 
pressing her soft downy cheek to his, burst 
into tears—a torrent of unchecked tears 
gushed from an agonized heart. He had 
hoped—hoped beyond reason to soften that 
heart of the being he called his wife, to 
awaken her to a sense of duty that theyjmight 
yet be happy. But now all hope was lost; 
his last and boldest effort was repulsed, she 
had turned away callous and unsoftened 
from an appeal that might have touched a 
savage heart He had done all in his power 
to do, and hope went out in his heart, a 
firm and settled resolution, anew born pur¬ 
pose rose up and precluded despair. 

“ She had no friends to support her,” 
said he, casting his eyes round the apart¬ 
ment which was richly furnished by her¬ 
self; “ a poor orphan 1 brought her here, and 
no more than such shall I leave her. Her 
uncle, who reared her in charity, is dead, 
and she will be obliged to earn her bread 
—a severe lesson, but a necessary one;she 
must yet learn to help herself, or she can 
never be what I hoped to find her.” So 
saying he left the child in the care of a lit¬ 
tle girl, and went out. 

It might have been two hours after the 
above mentioned occurrence took place, 
that a cab drove up before the door of the 
house in which Sheldon and his wife hoard¬ 
ed, and a moment after he stepped out, 
bringing a large traveling trunk, which, 
with the aid of the coachman, was placed 
on the top of ihe carriage. He then went 
back to his room, and immediately returned, 
bearing his little daughter in his arms, neat- 
ly dressed in a little hood and pelisse, and 
prattling in high glee at the prospect of a 
ride. A moment more the door closed, the 
carriage wheels rattled over the pavements, 
and Sheldon had left his wife and home, 
that which he had so eagerly sought and 
dreamed as the highest felicity of life— 
perhaps forever! But his child was in his 
arms, on his heart, and though the burning 
tears rushed to his eyes, he was still happy 
in the innocent caresses of his beautiful and 
idolized child. 

Five years had elapsed since the com¬ 
mencement of our story. Again it was 
January, cold and biting, and a stormy eve¬ 
ning was closing up a dull and lowery day. 

Alone in a humble and poorly furnished 
apartment, in an obscure part of the city, 
by the aid of a diminutive coal fire, sat the 
wife of Edvard Sheldon. She was busily 
engaged in sewing, and as she rapidly plied 
her task, would now and then pause, rest 
her head upon her hand, apparently engag¬ 
ed in deep thought. Once she dropped her 
work, buried her face in her hands, and 
while her face trembled with her emotion, 
tiie tears trickled through her fingers, and 
thick on her lap. But there was no sound, 
no murmurof complaint; it was evidently the 
grief of a contrite heart, and only till she 
had subdued her emotions, and taking from 
a fitted ebony box the miniature of her hus¬ 
band, did she give vent to her feelings in 
words. 

“0, that I could recall the past ?” said she 
at length, in trembling accents, as she gazed 
on the faithful resemblance of him who 
should have been more to her than life it¬ 
self. “0, that I could recall my past wed¬ 
ded life, and relive again those days which 
should have been the happiest, hut were, 
alas! the most wretched of my life! The 
proud, selfish heart of mine was wearing 
the very life blood from his generous heart 
—so kind, faithful and forgiving! I could 
have been happy myself, but alas! it is now 
too late; I have made him an exile from 
home and entailed upon myself a life of 
loneliness and misery!” and again she bu¬ 
ried her face in her hands, and. wept long 
and bitterly. 

And well might she weep, for she had 
merited her suffering, hut was now an al¬ 
tered woman; she had passed through the 
bitterest ordeal it is woman’s lot to bear— 
she was a deserted wife, and that very de¬ 
sertion had proved a blessing to her. 

Failing upon the departure of her hus¬ 
band to find any clue to his residence, far¬ 
ther than that he had left in the steamship 
for Europe: and believing, like every one 
else, that he left her forever, she immedi¬ 
ately set herself to work, and by the neces¬ 
sity of toil, soon learned the value of that 
money she had so foolishly squandered.— 
Nor was this all, the effect upon her mind 
and temper was observed by all who knew 
her. From the irritable and fault-finding 
woman, she had become mild and amiable 
in her temper, for grief had touched a cord 
of love which prosperity had never done.— 
Her child, too, her beautiful, but lost—how 
in her loneliness, did her heart yearn for 
that sweet one, on whom she could have 
lavished a deeper fountain of love than had 
ever swelled in her heart, when it lay in 
her bosom and cradled it in her arms. But 
the dear one was lost to her—lost perilaps 
forever—and she was alone in the grief of 
her heart. 

Why did the ringing of the door bell at 
that late hour of the night, so startle the 
lone one ? It was often rung at that hour, 
and she heeded it not, but now she started 
from her dreamy posture, and pressed her 
hands upon her heart which throbbed al¬ 
most to bursting. Again it was rung more 
violently than before, and again the color 
forsook the cheek of the wife and the breath 


seemed stayed on her parted lips, as with 
every nerve awake she stood in mute pos¬ 
ture of suspense. There was snmethingin 
the peculiar manner in which the cord was 
pulled that was associated with memory of 
days gone by, and as the last sound died on 
the air she drew her breath with a quick 
sigh and murmured, 

“ How like to his ring.” 

O # 

Again, there was a quick step on the 
stairs—a manly tread — and soft feet follow¬ 
ed mingling their echoes with the heavier 
ones. That step—0 ! how could a wife 
mistake the steps of one who had been the 
lord of her heart, although five weary years 
had rolled between her heart and his! It 
nears—nearer, and nearer—and now it is 
on the threshold, and as the door swings 
back on the hinges, with that same impul¬ 
sive turn it always took from his hand, the 
wife sank back in her chair without the pow¬ 
er of motion or utterance. But the kind 
familiar voice of the lost one, breathing ac¬ 
cents of love, and mingled with the clear 
sweet voice of her child around her, and 
with a heart full of penitence and gratitude 5 
she threw herself into his arms and wept 
tears of contrition and thankfulness. 

Need I add the sequel to my story, or, 
will any one doubt if the restored husband 
and wife were happy! Will any one ques¬ 
tion if she hesitated to conform to what ne¬ 
cessity and duty demanded ?—or repine if 
every wish was not gratified ? No, a lesson 
of forbearance and self-denial was graven 
on the heart, too deep to be erased by time, 
and with cheerful and earnest will she per¬ 
formed the various duties of life, and be¬ 
came from that hour a blessing to her hus¬ 
band and child— Olive Branch. 

JpPil utffi Ijiimor. 

GLIDDON’S MUMMY vs. BLITZ. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Trenton American says, that on the evening 
Gliddon’s Egyptian mummy was opened, 
previous to the ceremony, there was gath¬ 
ered round a collection of gentlemen, whose 
thoughts seemed to have little to do with 
things modern, and from their air of mys¬ 
tery, they appeared tobe lost in the gloom of 
ages. These gentlemen were inspecting 
the characters on the case of the dried 
specimen of antiquity, when suddenly they 
were startled by a voice from amid the folds 
Jf the linen which wrapped the mummy. 

“ Open the box, open the box!” said the 
voice. 

“ Who are you?” inquired one of the 
learned Thebans, whose curiosity had got' 
the better of his astonishment. 

“ 1 am a descendant of the Pharaohs,” 
answered the voice within. 

“ Are you the genuine mummy ?” 

“ Yes, genuine and no mistake; regularly 
manufactured in Egypt, by some of the 
first artists.” 

“ Do you come from Ham ?” 

“ Ham—no, I am a better specimen of 
dried beef.” 

“ What do you want here ?” 

“Ask yourself; your confounded prying 
YYinkee inquisitiveness has waked me up 
from a slumber of ages.” 

A thought struck the scientific questioner, 
and he determined to settle a long mooted 
buestion. 

“ Were the Egyptians black or red men ?” 

“ Red as the knave of hearts.” 

“ What caused the decline of the Egyp¬ 
tian nation ?” 

“It didn’t decline;like the modern Celt, 
the Egyptians emigrated to America.” 

“To Mexico?” inquired the doctor. 

“Y'es—open the box, open the box.” 

“ Then the pyramid at Cholulu is—” 

“Exactly; it is nothing else.” 

“ And you are—” 

“ Bobby.” 

“ Bobby who ?” said the astonished in¬ 
quirer. 

“Bobby Blitz!” and a little man with a 
peculiar head of hair glided out of the hall 
and disappeared into the lecture room of 
the museum. The doctors looked at each 
other, and the word “ sold” was audibly 
heard coming from the box, as if the dried 
descendant of Mizuaim was laughing in its 
sleeve at the credulity of science, which 
could not tell a living ventriloquist from the 
dried remains of burnt rags and a monkey’s 
skeleton. How this voice was made to 
proceed from a wooden case, will be ex¬ 
plained any evening at Blitz’s Lecture Room. 
That Blitz is a great fellow. 

Four story shirt collars are all the rage. 
Wc saw one the other day with a steeple 
to it. This increase in building has proved 
very profitable to the linen and starch trade. 
Short-necked people, in order to keep pace 
with the spirit of inprovement, should get 
their cars moved up a little higher. 

Why is a clock the most humble thin" 

# # t O 

in existence ? Because it always holds its 
hands before its face, and however good its 
works may be, it is always running itself 
down. 

Why is the “century plant” the best 
emblem of weakness ? Because it is a great 
while in comin" to blows! 


icmtli $ 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 28 letters. 

My 1, 7, 12, 21, 11, 5, 23, 27, 21 is an island stud¬ 
ded lake. 

MyJ2, 10, 22, 19, 18, 11 is a denizen of the air. 

My 14, 27, 16, 21, 11, 26 is a vegetaldo poison. 

My 7, 6, 14, 8, 8, 28 are a class of islands. 

My 21, 28, 6, 24, 16, 10, 5, 19, 28 are celestial 
bodies. 

My 12, 14, 16, 7, 8, 15, 24, 3, 9, 28 are the product 
of the labors of an insect. 

My 21, 8, 6, 7, 5 is a celebrated gold region. 

My 8, 20, 12, 17, 13, 25, 23 is a widely diffused ge¬ 
nus of plants. 

My 23, 27, 13, 28, 28, 5, 25, 23, is an amusing ope¬ 
ration. 

My 2, 10, 27, 15, 20 is the ideal of Oriental bliss. 

My 8, 14, 4, 24 is to man what my 8, 20, 23, 2, 6 
is to the earth. 

My whole was long the puzzle of ancient sages. 

West Dryden, N. Y. j. g. k. 

O’Answer in two weeks. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 

My first is part you will confess, 

Of every pretty maiden’s dress. 

My last is made by man to be 
A proof of his dishonesty. 

My whole once wrought, I do aver, 

The death of a Philosopher ! 

Clarkson, N. Y. i G. B. L . 

Q3= Answer nextAveek. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

PUZZLE. 

Dear children I've a wond’rous frame 
And many limbs compose it; 

There’s just five letters in my name, 

No doubt you’ll soon disc'ose it. 

Through cities, villages and towns, 

My way I oft am finding; 

Or through the woodlands, plains and downs, 
Ne’er wind or weather minding. 

Take the first letter from my name, 

And then I grow more common; 

A place I’m always known to claim, 

With every man and woman. 

The pranks and oddities I show, 

Would make you burst with laughter; 

For where the gents and Indies g6, 

There I come dancing after. 

Another letter drop, ye fair, 

Then view my new proportion; 

A creature odd you’ll find appear 
Possessed of life and motion. 

But then a welcome guest I am 
At almost every table; 

So, my dear children tell my name, 

The author hopes you're able. Eliza. 

(Lx* Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN NO. 64. 

Answer to Acrostical Enigma.—Ten bushels and 

three pecks. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.—A Church 

without a Bishop, and a State without a King. 

Answer to Charade.— Lauok-a-toky. 


CL. AUK «fc (HIAIAN. 

OPRING FASHIONS—VVe will introduce our Spring 
O style of Hats for (Jests on Saturday, Rlarcli 1st. Also, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all oilers in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above ihitc, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will lie taken with our French Confornaa- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy lit. 

[aiimd] CLARK & GILMAN, 2.J Stale-st. 

Fruit Trees of Select Varieties, 

FOR SALE AT TIIE NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS, 
Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

C A VY/V/A APPLE, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum and 
tJ v/jV/Utz Apricot trees, neatly all o! large size, and 
all propagated from bearing or proved trees, including 
mainly the best standard sorts, with such new varieties as 
have proved decidedly excellent—all furnished at moderate 
prices, and carefully packed for canal or railway convey¬ 
ance. Communications, post paid, to I e directed to 

J J THOMAS, Macedon, Wayne co., N. V. 

The proprietor wishing to alter n part of his grounds 
tiow occupied witli a fine growth of several thousand apple 
trees, will furnish a good selection of best sorts, of full size, 
at prices varying with quality, size, &c., from ten to fif¬ 
teen dollars per hundred, witli only actual cost of pack¬ 
ing added. (i:l-3t 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d iloor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

Tiie New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United Suites. Those who wish a 
good papef, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and w liear 
in mind that the iiostage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — 81 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, tor ®5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) lor $10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent.) for $15; Twenty Copies 
for$25, and any additional number, directed to individuals, 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at tiie 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at-the same rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

l’ost-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem J 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Menial and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to file New-Yorker. 

O’” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
seut by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will tie 
inserted in tiie New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 personate 
(twelve linns or less,) lb r the first insertion, and 5ti cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

Or Notices relative to Meetings, &.C., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 
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PUOGKESS AND IMPKOVEMENT. 


SEED POTATOES. 


The season is fast approaching for plant¬ 
ing the potato,—one of our most valuable 
and indispensable crops. And the time 
has already arrived, when the farmer must 
examine his resources, as to the seed need¬ 
ed for this purpose. In regard to the 
amount used upon an acre, the practice of 
farmers may perhaps vary a little. I sup¬ 
pose from ten to fourteen bushels are com¬ 
monly used. At present prices, this amount 
is a heavy tax. An immense quantity has 
been sent to the Eastern markets from this 
region, and present prices are consequently 
very high. It is worth the inquiry, there¬ 
fore, whether any economies can be exer¬ 
cised in the matter. 

The opinion has generally obtained, that 
the best and largest should be used for 
planting. This opinion is correct, so far as 
relates to the kinds—the best sorts or k n Is 
only, should be planted. But it is not in¬ 
dispensable that they should be the best as 
to size. For two seasons past, I have 
tried the experiment, of small sized pota¬ 
toes for seed. I have planted them on the 
same patch, with the largest and best of the 
same kind that could bo obtained. I have 
planted both sorts on different soils—on 
ground enriched with manure—and on 
grounds of fair quality, not manured —have 
given both kinds the same care and culture 
in all these circumstances; and have found 
in the result, the quality and the product 
from the small seed, to be in all respects 
equal to that from the large seed. Of 
course, I should not hesitate now, to plant 
any quanity of ground, with potatoes that 
had been selected, as too small for the ta¬ 
ble and for market. If the farmer has any 
such still on hand, they will answer for 
planting, in lieu of such as are large and of 
high price. 

The long pink eye, if pure and genuine, 
is the heaviest, the most nutritious, and of 
course the most valuable sort. But it is 
not profitable to raise, not being very pro¬ 
ductive. Besides, being planted with other 
sorts, it is vitiated, loses its snow white 
flesh, and also its distinctive flavor and ex¬ 
cellence. The Mercer is also an excellent 
potato—white and mealy—of good flavor, 
an excellent producer, retaining, under ad¬ 
verse circumstances, its characteristic' good 
qualities in a great degree, and upon the 
whole is most profitable for the farmer to 
cultivate. The Carter potato, if it could 
be had pure and genuine, is one of the 
very best sorts—equal to the long pink eye 
—is white and mealy, produces well, and 
of excellent flavor. But carelessly cultiva¬ 
ted with other sorts, it becomes impaired— 
loses its snow white complexion, and except 
in shape, resembles the round pink eye, 
which I consider unfit for table use. If the 
Carter potato could be obtained and culti¬ 
vated in its purity and perfection, it would 
equal in quality and price, the best Irish 
potatoes, that have been heretofore occasion¬ 
ally* imported at a high price for special, 
private family use. e. d. 


GOOD PLOWING. 

Friend Moore : — I am not in the habit 
of writing for the perusal of the public; yet 
when I look around and see, what seem to 
me to be gross errors in the system adopted 
by many of the farmers of the present day, 
I feel called upon to try to correct them. 
And I know of no better way than through 
the columns of your valuable paper. 

It has been said by a Grecian philoso¬ 
pher, that the first, second, and third things 
to be observed, in order to become a good 
farmer, was good 'plowing. Probably there 
is no farmer but will say “aye” to 
this. Yet, there is a great diversity of 
opinion in regard to what good plowing is. 
Some have an idea, that good plowing con¬ 
sists in taking into the field a large plow, 
and turning a broad flat furrow; and, if de¬ 
signed for a summer fallow, let it lie two 
or three months and let the weeds and grass 
grow until they become a perfect mat.— 
Then they will scratch it over with a har¬ 
row once, and turn it up again with the 
large plow, and sow on the seed,—and if 
they do not reap an abundant harvest, will 
lay it to the season. Others who think 
they have got a step in advance of the fore¬ 
going, will work with a smaller plow, but 
will not double their team, but are con¬ 
tented to run the plow about four inches 
below the surface and make the furrows 
straight, and to the eye it looks quite nice 
and fine; but its beauty is only skin deep. 
Yet by turning it over several times, they 
get tolerably good crops for several years; 
but their land soon becomes worn out, and 
they have to pull up stakes and move into 
a new country, where land is cheap and rich. 

In my opinion, there is another error in 
plowing, which is almost universally prac¬ 
ticed, namely, that of turning the land into 
narrow beds, from three to seven paces, 
raising the middle the highest, so that the 
grain grows one-third heavier in the mid¬ 
dle than at the edges, thereby losing con¬ 
siderable by this process. 

I have followed the plow more or less for 
the past 15 years, and from observation and 
actual experience, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the best plowing is done by 
taking a good plow, one that will turn a 
furrow not over a foot wide, and not less 
than ten inches deep. Put on a strong 
team and a good hand at the handles, and 
thus turn it up from the bottom; and into 
lands not less than 12 paces wide. As soon 
as a field is plowed, put on the roller and 
smoothe it down; and then go over it with 
the forty tooth harrow, and so on until all 
the plowing is done. After it has lain two 
or three weeks, go on with a good wheel 
cultivator and run it about two inches deep 
over the whole surface. Then wait a short 
time and go over it again, still deeper; and 
so on about four times over, during the sum¬ 
mer. The last time, by doubling the team, 
you can go six or seven inches deep. 

About the middle of September, put on 
the harrow again and sow your wheat with 
a good drill, two bushels to the acre. Clean 
out the dead furrows one way, and then cut 
cross furrows, the same distance apart the 
other way. Clean out the main water 
courses and if your land is level, clean out 
the bottom of every dead furrow, and my 
word for it, the water will not stand upon the 
surface, and you will reap a bountiful har¬ 
vest ; let the season be as it may. By this 
process of once plowing, and that deep, you 
go below the roots of most weeds and foul 
grasses. By rolling and dragging it down, 
you will be enabled to keep them there, 
and they will never rise again, only in gas 
which is caused by their decomposition, and 
comes forth for the use of the wheat plant. 
Even blue grass can be killed in this way. 

Pekin, N. Y., March, 1831. I’lowboy. 


THE STANDARD WEIGHT OF GRAIN. 

Eds. Rural :—Permit me through your 
valuable and widely circulated paper, to call 
the attention of farmers, to their practice of 
selling corn and rye 60 lbs. when the law 
requires but 56 lbs for a bushel—making a 
difference of bushels in 100. This at 
50c per bushel for the whole amount sold in 
Western New York, would be no small sum 
to be pocketed chiefly by speculators,—for 
we seldom hear of corn passing from sec¬ 
ond hands for more than 56 lbs. to the 
bushel. The average weight of corn and 
rye in this region will not exceed the legal 
standard weight. Why not sell 64 lbs. of 
wheat or 52 lbs. of barley for a bushel be¬ 
cause it has been known to weigh it? We 
are not unfrequently told by the purchaser 
that it makes no difference what we call a 
bushel, as the price paid will be in propor¬ 
tion to the weight. 

This I do not believe. I believe that 
we should get just as much for 56 lbs. as 
we now do for 60 lbs., provided farmers 
generally would come to the conclusion 
that they would sell their grain by the 
standard weight or measure, and no 
other way. Be this as it may, let us 
comply with the standard weight, and let 
the supply and demand regulate the price. 

We have reason to believe from the great 
and growing demand for corn, that it will 
be an important crop to farmers in this re¬ 
gion. Therefore I would suggest the pro¬ 
priety of farmers, at their clubs, county 
fairs, and other icultural meetings, taking 
such action upon this subject as will work a 
reform. One or two farmers moving in 
this matter will not effect much, but should 
all that are interested move, it would be 
brought about at once. It is important 
that all (especially farmers) should be a 
law-loving and a law-abiding people. 

Phelps, March•10, 1851. A Farmer. 


POST AND RAIL FENCES. 

Mr. Editor : — A subscriber and constant 
reader of the Rural, I have been much 
gratified by the articles it has contained 
from brother farmers; especially with the 
remarks of Mr. Adams, on fences. I have 
lived, until the last few years, on the east 
end of Long Island, where we were com¬ 
pelled to import our fencing timber—our 
rails and posts costing us from 88 to $10 
per hundred. 

We made use of second-growth chest¬ 
nut, from 8 to 10 inches through, and 7 
faetin length, split in halves, for posts,—the 
rails 12£ feet long. The posts were mor¬ 
ticed with an axe made for the purpose— 
four holes in each post—and the rails sharp¬ 
ened so as to lap by each other in the mor¬ 
tice. The greatest fault of such fences in 
this part of the country, is that the holes 
are made too small, and the rails sharpened 
so thin, that in a few years the rails fall out 
—becoming rotten or broken at the ends. 

Two years since I removed to this place, 
where timber is yet plenty—but the un¬ 
sightly appearance of the common fences 
has induced me to commence putting up 
posts and rails instead. The loss of land, 
is also no small item in the use of the worm 
fence, as they generally keep some 10 or 
12 feet in width from the plow. 

I agree with Mr. Adams, that soon some 
substitute for rails will be needed, and sin¬ 
cerely hope that wire will answer the pur¬ 
pose. Some of our most experienced far¬ 
mers are in favor of board fences, saying 
the posts will last longer when not morticed. 
This I admit, as well as that they are 
stronger. But the cost of board fences ex¬ 
clusive of posts and labor, is some 40 cents 
per rod; while the cost of rails I calculate 
at 24 cents per rod. t. v. t. 

Chili, N. Y., March, 1851. 


ANOTHER FARM GATE. 

Messrs. Editors:— Deeply sympathising 
with you in your hatred of bars, and par¬ 
ticularly of farm bars, I send you the ac¬ 
companying plan of a farm gate, which I 
think equal to any yet presented, for cheap¬ 
ness, beauty, durability and all the essentials 
required. I have one that has been in use 
12 years, opening into the main passage 
from the road to the yards in the rear, ex¬ 
posed to unruly animals and all the jars 
of winds and wagons, yet it remains firm 
and true, never having sagged perceptibly 
—the greatest difficulty in most methods of 
construction. 



[Bottom board 8 inches wide—next above, 6— 
next 5, and next two 4 inches in width. Lower 
space 3 inches, next 4 or 4J, next fi, and last 7 inches 
in width. Length of gate 9 or 10 feet.] 

The situation of the braces, dividing the 
lengths into four equal triangles, gives great¬ 
er strength in supporting its own weight 
than any other form of bracing. I think 
there is some philosophy in this, but I will 
not attempt to explain it —leaving this plan 
together with all others in use, fur each to 
choose as his taste or judgment may dic¬ 
tate; only asking that every farmer will 
choose some plan and profit by it to the ex¬ 
clusion of all bars to improvement. 

The front rail is 3 by 3 inches, and the 
rear rail 3 by 4 morticed nearly through, 
leaving only sufficient wood in front and 
rear to protect the ends of the boards and 
hold them firm in their places. Boards 
seven-eighths or one inch thick, of the 
width above specified, are then inserted 
and driven together hard; pin strong 
at each end, particularly the rear—then 
brace with strips 4 inches wide on each 
side of the gate, and nail them thoroughly 
with good nails. Corner the front post 
where the gate shuts in. hang and fasten 
with a steel spring latch, and your gate is 
complete, only it should be painted to pre¬ 
serve the wood. 

I have several such now in use and am 
making more, determined to wage war 
against all such labor-making things as 
bars—having first set down and counted 
the cost, as any man may who has tried 
both. Norman J. Kellogg. 

South Avon, Feb. 27, 1831, 

Remarks.— We think this gate one board 
higher than it need be for any purpose, as 
five feet is all sufficient; and we prefer a 3 
by 4 scantling for the upper rail, with the 
rear brace toed in. The front brace is no 
advantage to its strength, and only adds 
weight, causing it to sag. All gates should 
bell feet to admit loads of hay and grain. 
We shall give our favorite pattern in a few 
weeks—premising that this gate and most 
others that we have seen, are preferable to 
those ever-to-be-deprecated nuisances — 
bars. 

Best Sorts of the Pea. —R. G. Pardee, 
of Palmyra, N. Y., an enterprising and skill¬ 
ful amateur cultivator, gives the following 
as the best out of ten selected kinds, of the 
pea, obtained from Thorburn, of New- 
York. The Early Emperor he regards as 
the best very early pea, and Hair's New 
Mammoth Dwarf Marrow, as the largest, 
most productive, and richest pea of alL 


NOTES BY ASMODEUS, — AT HOME. 

THE FARMER AND THE POLITICIAN. 

Being detained a witness at a certain 
court in Western New York, I sat one day 
n the court room just behind a wealthy 
farmer of some influence in his own town 
and county. Presently a man of note who 
had been high in place, now the leading 
politician in the county, left the bar and 
took a seat by our farmer. Thinks I to 
myself, now I shall listen and learn, as here 
is a sensible, practical man, about to 
interchange his experience with the theoiy 
of the man of the schools;—the one will 
give results, the other the theory of those 
laws of nature, by which these results were 
produced. 

But how miserably was I disappointed; 
the first words after shaking hands were 
from the ci devant man in place—“How 
will your town go?” The coarse volubility 
of the farmer increased just in proportion 
as he was flattered with the importance of 
his own great political influence amd exer¬ 
tions in his town and county. Alas poor 
“human natur,” how this rich farmer did 
doff his own rural dignity, to luxuiiate in a 
paroxysm of boasting on the great respect¬ 
ability of his political friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. More than once I heard him speak 

of his friend F-, then almost the 

highest man in the nation. But I could 
listen no longer; the lesson was already 
sufficiently impressive. 

Here was a politician, a statesman of 
classical acquirements, prostituting his best 
feelings, his self-respect, to descend to the 
common-place, soul-killing condition of the 
party demagogue; deluding others to be 
one day retaliated upon by the sovereign 
people, to the utter demolition of his most 
cherished hopes; falling farther even than 
he who had but one Sovereign to displease, 
but who, nevertheless, exclaimed in the ag¬ 
ony of his fall, 

-“ Oh how wretched 

Is that poor man, who hangs on princes’ favors.” 

On the other hand here was a farmer 
born on Natures luxuriant domain, the 
Eden of New York, growing rich on virgin 
bounties, without knowing, or caring to 
know, any of the minutim of nature’s laws. 
Day after day had this man worked blindly 
in the open field, the great laboratory where 
nature unfolds her mystery, without one ray 
of light dawing upon his mind, by which 
he could see or learn those transformations 
by which she produces the fruits of the 
earth. But, although thus intellectually ob¬ 
tuse to that which he very erroneously con¬ 
siders too mysterious or occult for his in¬ 
vestigation, his ever active, omnipresent 
vanity, becomes both his teacher and mys- 
tifier in the same ratio as it feeds on the 
garbage of that despicable falsifier, the po¬ 
litical party demagogue. 

What a disparity there is between the 
poor ambition of that man in place, who 
seeks the shreds and patches of fallible 
statesmen and litterateurs, or the state sta¬ 
tistics of a bygone age, to help him to make 
up a speech, that is to adorn his brief tri¬ 
umph in office,—and that honest craving of 
the scientific farmer, whose teacher is na¬ 
ture, with her lessons ever fresh, instruct¬ 
ing, all provident and immutable. 

FLAX VERSUS COTTON. 

The N. Y. Tribune says that the Editor 
of that paper will attend the Worlds’ Fair 
“ especially to learn the improvements re¬ 
cently made and now being made in the 
mode of dressing flax and hemp.” St is 
encouraging to the lovers of rural economy, 
when a man of the energy, talent and 
sleepless industry of Horace Greely, lays 
aside his isms, and embarks heart and hand 
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the roots of my crops should be confined furrows ' and to turn them on so easy a line . inc b es Wlde * o v er the mould-board of referred to above. When shut out from ba ges early in July. The result, unfortu- 

SrilSwXtrSd finding 1 that ° f tranSit “ t0 P rCVCnt breaks In tbe V ^ e S t flT fS ^ this range, no cases afterward occurred. °“ " 0t be with absolu te ao- 

xi * J J , row-slice. tne plow. I he easy transit and the equal „ \ . , , , curacy, but as establishing the economy 

the standard authorities in agriculture al- 4 To make a w (0 turn de flexure of the slice are noticeable. By Trom the similarity of symptoms, I should of the improvement it is sufficient to mJ 

row furrows on the P casiest practicable twist, means of the inclined land-side and coulter strongly incline to the beliet that the cause that the underdrained parts of the field! 

greater range of mature K F«uL fi P i/ and to %bten the draught of the plow th e shoe is cut off the land upon a bevel, of the disease in both cases was the same, yielded everywhere much the best, largest 

its regular order was accordingly broken w b en ever it could be done without detri- ^ lc 1 7 er / ^ ucb ^ acddates ^ ts dr °pping And that sheep should be poisoned in win- aad g reate8t number of marketable heads, 

regular oraer, was accordingly broken ment to the best work in snugly beside the previously turned slice. tor h „ T /. . A f The experimenter, a judicious and experi- 

up six inches deep. The additional soil 5 To mak e a ^ries of sizes of plows for U wiU be observed tbat the width cut tG by ^ ^ COuM be for enc e d practical farmer, estimates the vafoe 

remainth !n the W foflue^ea of tura ing flat furrows, seven, nine and twelve made b 7 the sha re is such as to leave a only on the supposition that the plant was of the additional yield upon the drained 

the atmosphere and of cood cuflivation— mchee deep, each plow proportionately com- a good hmge uncut, upon which the furrow among the hay. Being cut with the grass land as seventy dollars an acre; a sum 

When tlu P fields were retirlv f r H f bining the above specifications. holds its proper position at the bottom, while and cured with it in the heap and in the sufficient to refund the whole outlay upon 

rotation I found the roots of tho !r The experimental trials also led tn the tbe t0 ^ ^ descr ibing a quarter of a circle mow, it imbibes from sweating, enough of ^ bis g rand permanent improvement of this 

MexLdedjnstt C as 1 had pC! P.rodncflo^Tw"? ptws’t^e! “ tneToffflm of ‘" e <“7 *o todnefthem fo ea, ^ 

and that, to all appearance, the soil was of ^c soil 8 , laying lapped furrows at an angle lf tbe s n c / wer e cut entirely off by the {t 11 IS doubtIess an unpalatable plant, Experiment on Potatoes.-I n the 

uniform quality to the depth of six inches. “ ^ ■ a ^™sizes of pfows for turning share, it would be apt to push off at the bot- from the fact that sheep will neglect it, if spring of 1847 I planted potato seed in 

his state of things pleased me so well that * _ tom so far as to fail of being turned over the grass has started sufficient for grazing, drills, it grew, and I transplanted one plant, 

I determined to plow still deeper; and the Iig-1, represents a furrow side elevation to its proper position,—in other words, a It is a powerful narcotic, and to sheep a boed il often ’ and thc produce was about 

fields were accordingly broken up seven of the No. 72 or the smallest size of the new wider furrow would need to be taken to deadly poison It can easily be eradicIL halfa P int - In the spring of 1848 I plan- : 

inches deep. It is true, the appearance fiat-furrow plows, and 1’ig. 2, a horizontal turn well. yP . can ca8ll _y be eradicated, ted the produce of the one plant and in ' 

of the surface of the furrows was rather plan of the same. In considering the re- Fig. 4, shows that theoretically, a furrow ? 0tbeing ^quent in cultivated grounds, the fall I dug one bushel of beautiful pota- : 

suspicious and forbidding; but I had hopes marks I offer upon the No. 72 plow, it will cut straight from the land will shut in be- ^ obtains chiefly in old fields, and neglect- toes, the largest two weighing 19 and 20 ’ 

t lat the agents that had operated so kindly be borne in mind that plow No. 73, for fur- side the previously turned furrow. The ed spots around stumps, and in balks along ounces. I have planted seed from the ball < 

core would act favorably again. They rows nine inches deep, and plow No. 74, furrow slice, c, d, e, f, is cut straight down side of fences. ed four years in succession, and have produced \ 

did so; and the crops were satisfactorily in- for furrows twelve inches deep, each pos- at a, b, and rising on the corner e, as a---- ' some new and excellent kinds that I never ^ 

creased. At the time for the next rotation, sess the same general form and working pivot it describes a quarter circle, e, g, and “ GATES ™ BAES ’’ saw before. I have experimented on pota- 

) found he g rass roots had penetrated and properties of No. 72. They are each con- shuts in snugly beside the previous furrow, M w -7 AT n A „ toes more or less for twenty years past, in 

formedthemBelves into a net-work just as structed upon the principles of an ingenious g, h, i, k. Butin practice it is difficult to Messrs. Editors :-In No. 9 of the Ku- Warren county, Pa, and think that they do < 
low as I had plowed. I had now become scale, the lines of which, as applied to the make the furrows do so; they are very apt RAL ]s an artlcIe from a subscriber in which best of late years, when planted very early, < 
well satisfied that deep plowing was better mould-boards of the three nWs nro ro^ __ J . v_• c _.___i .. ^ -:i T f J < 


us regular oruer, was accoramgiy proken . , ------ 

up six inches deep. The additional soil 1 m ° at m° 11 ° 1 beSt W ° rk ' 

- - 1 5. io make a series 


thus brought to the surface was allowed to 


remain there, subject to the influences of • rnm g fi at furrows, seven, nine and twelve 
the atmosphere, and of good cultivation.— 7! c . ies oeep, each plow proportionately com- 


When the fields were ready for the next 
rotation, I found the roots of the grasses 


bining the above specifications. 
The experimental trials alsc 


, . ' . -^ me uiuiuiw as lung sna uuvei-cui irom me iana, tms practical diffi- horses cattle she™ No qro flllawwl mg w cxpenmeni upon m Samuel 

deepening the soil, until port,ons of iho raking, which gives the plowman a power- culty is avoided. Horses, cattle, stteep, are allowed to run B arton— PiU.ficld, Pa., 1850. \ 

fields bear a furrow nine Indies deep; and fill leverage, and an easy and accurate con- Fig. 6, represents the movement of the t0 « ether - ,f .B ates are used mst<!ad of bars ---- 

as many grass roots will now be seen at trol of the implement; the beam is high, furrow slice over an imperfect mould-board. I wl11 tel1 bim how it can be done, leaving Skill in Farming.— Skill adds more to < 
this depth as were formerly seen at the and arches well over the coulter, to permit It will be observed that the plow is too wide him to judge of the expediency of the plan, tbe profits of farming than hard work. In < 

depth ot six inches. The crops are good; loose grass or other loose matters to pass off, on the bottom to take a narrow furrow, Fences and gates are generally built so high th e article of butter for instance, the same 

for their roots can now strike deep, and ex- and the plow to swim clear; the coulter is and if the attempt is made to turn a 11 that cattle can nass under the ton ™1 1 ° Ut J ay 18 re quired, or nearly the same, to 

pand and luxuriate, and gather up nourish- consequently long, and is made wholly of inch furrow there is no hinge left for it to j . i Tf *i P n ' ’ make a hundred pounds of poor butter as 

ment’ in formerly forbidden boundaries. steel, to give it the requisite stiffness; the turn on. The mould-board is short and board ' 1 ien ’ a sraa S ate cannot be would be required to make a hundred 


EL-nces, pear as aeep a lurrow as others; the side of the beam gives the plow an un- row, and is completely buried. We find in i n „ 0 f ., e ., , ’ importance of scientific farming is realized 

then, again, where the surface soil is by na- steady movement; a wrench accompanies practice that such plows can only be kept ™ \ 1 prevent the escape of the horses, by those who have found such benefit as is 

ture very thin, and the subsoil is very poor, the plow, adapted to the adjustment of the erect in furrows seven inches deep by con- • , accommodatlon tbe sheep and noted above in nearly every department of 

the process of creating a fertile soil eight coulter, roller, clevis, <fcc.; the draft-rod is stant laborious exertion on the part of the P ! g s let 8raall g atc be constructed with their labor. 

inches in depth is a work of time, patience, short, connecting with tho beam forward of plowman; that they have a constant tenden- a moveable board m that caa be displa- -7-7 7 ' . 

and skill; and though it be the work of a the coulter, in orL to preerve the space nn- of p^e^foymS 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Judges appointed for the State Fair to be held 
Rochester, September 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

CATTLE. 

Short Horns (Bulls.)—Col. Chas. B. Calvert, 
Riversdale, Prince Georges co., Maryland, Ch’n 
Aaron Clement, Philadelphia; Samuel W. Bart 
lett. East Windsor, Ct. 

Cows.—M. J. Ilay'es, Montreal, C. E.; B. B 
Kinnaird, Lexington, Kentucky; Archibald Fra 
zer, Williamstown, Glengary co., C. W. 

Devons (Bulls.)—Col. Horace Capron, Laurel 
Factory, Md.; F. M. Botch, Morris, Otsego co, 
Joshua R. Lawton, Great Barrington, Mass. 

Cows.—R. C. Gapper, Thornhill, C. W.; Rich 
ard Peters, Jr., Atalanta, Ga.; Sanford Howard 
Albany. 

Herefords. — E. P. Beck, Sheldon; Edward 
Wells, Johnstown; Edward Ilalleck, Milton, Uls 
ter co. 

Ayrsliircs. —A. Pinsoneault, Montreal, C. E 
J. B. Ewart, Dundas, C. W 1 ; Eldad Post, Lenox 
Mass. • 

Natives and Cross Breeds. —Albert II. Tracey, 
Buffalo; Jeremiah Brown, Ridgeway, Orleans co 
Nelson S. Collin, Hillsdale. 

Working Oxen. —Elisha W. Shelden, Sennett 
Hiram Clift, Marcellus; Daniel M. Crowell, Rome 
J. D. Ledyard, Jr., Cazonovia; Martin Springer, 
Brunswick. 

Steers, Three Years Old. —Hon. Smith Stil 
well, Ogdensburgh; Stephen Brown, Somerstown 
John Webster, East Hamburgh. 

Steers, Two Years Old. —Wm. Slocum, North 
ampton; Columbus Medler, Manlius; Isaac D, 
Beers, North Salem, Westchester co. 

Steers, One Year Old. —Moses Eames, Rut 
land, Jefferson; Samuel H. Church, Vernon Cen 
ter; John Page, Sennett. 

Milch Cows. —Arden Woodruff, Strykersvillo 
John Johnston, Rose Hill, Seneca; Joseph Hast 
ings, Brunswick. 

Fat Cattle, Stall Fed.— Henry' Parsons, Guelph 

C. W.; Henry Felt, Earlville; James Battersby, 
Albany. 

Fat Cattle, Grass Fed. —Thomas Broadway, 
Clinton Market, N. Y.; Israel Boies, Homer; Les 
ter Barker, Clinton, Oneida. 

Fat Sheep. —Elisha Briggs, Johnstown; James 
Suffern, Ramapoo; John Barnes, Buffalo. 

Foreign Cattle. —L. Chandler Ball, Hoosick 
Falls; R. K. Sanford, Wyoming; Alpheus Morse 
Eaton. 

HORSES. 

Horses, All-ioork. —flon. S. S. Ellsworth, Penn 
Yan: Ambrose Worthington, Canandaigua; Geo, 

D. Wheeler, Deposit. 

Draught Horses. —Zachariah Longyear, Lima 

Wm. Stewart, Perth; Jared Crane, Somerstown 
Thorough Bred Horses. —John B. Wheeler, 
Burlington, Vt.; Wm. Bacon, Ogdensburgh; Al¬ 
fred Conover, Colts Neck, N. J. 

Three year old Stallions and Mares. _L. E. 

Smith, Mechanicsville; Andrew Robinson, Lew¬ 
iston; Truman Boardman, Trumansburgh. 

Two year old Stallions and Mares. —Ardell 
B. Raymond, West Farms; Henry Beach, Bata¬ 
via; John D. Vanderhayden, Brunswick. 

One year old Colts. —lion. Levi Colvin, Cato; 
Jonah Sandford, Ilopkinton; Jedediah Wilder, 
Wolcott. 

Matched. Horses for Carriage. —Le Roy Farn 
ham, Buffalo; Robert R. Morris, Westchester; 
James D. Wasson, Albany. 

Matched Horses for Draught. —Henry Dela- 
rriater, Rhinebeck; Charles D. Miller, Poterboro; 
Uriah II. Orvis, Massena. 

Geldings. —Seth Miller, Constableville; J. 
Woodruff, Syracuse; Wm. Landon, Albany. 

Mares. —Thomas C. Nye, Hamilton; Dr. Elisha 
Doubleday, Italy Hill; E. N. Pratt, Greenbush. 

Foreign Horses.—A. M. Clarke, Watertown; 
Hon. Orlando Allen, Buffalo; Edgar C. Dibble, 
Batavia. 

SHEER. 

Long Wooled. —Clayton B. Reybold, Delaware 
City; Wm. A. McCullock, Greenbush; Charles 
Wright, Somers, Westchester. 

Middle Wooled. —Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck; P. 
Lathrop, South Hadley, Mass.; Valentine W. Hal- 
leck, Milton, Ulster. 

Merinos. —J. W. Ball, Schuyler’s Lake; Dr. J. 

L. Eastman, Lodi; David Collin, Fayettville. 
Saxons. —Curtis Iloppin, Lebanon; J. Town¬ 
send, Walton; Stephen Barker, White Creek, 
Washington. 

Cross Bred Sheep.—A. C. Hull, Angelica; N. 

M. Waldron, South Otselic; Hiram Taft, West 
Bloomfield. 

Foreign Sheep, Long and Middle Wooled. _ 

Francis Botch, Morris, Otsego; Asahel R. Dutton, 
Meredith; John L. Smith, Southport, Chemung. 

Foreign, Merino and Saxon. —Hon. Nathan 
Brown, Oppenheim Center; Hiram Ashley, Al¬ 
len’s Hill, Ontario; Philip Church, jr., Angelica. 

SWINE. 

George Miller, Markham, C. W.; Abraham 
Leggett, Stillwater; Augustus Rayner, Clarence 

TOULTRY. 

John R. Lee, Buffalo; T. C. Abrams, West 
Troy; E. E. Platt, Albany. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

Joseph Watson, Galen; John Smoalie, Gal¬ 
way; M. II. Lawrence, Penn Yan; Nicholas Wy- 
koff, Brooklyn; H. T. E. Foster, Rose Hill, 
Seneca. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

) No. 1.—Jonathan Edgecomb, Albion; James 
j D. Shuler, Lockport; Walden Eddy, Union Vil- 
) lage- 

! , No. 2.—D. D. T. More, Watervliet; Anthony 

) Feer, Cortlandville; John W. McCombs, Angelica 

> No. 3. A—L. B. Lang worthy, Rochester; C. 

> B. Hoard, Watertown: Helira Sutton, Ovid. 

] No. 3. B—Enoch Marks, Fairinount; Gen. T. 

' Rodgers, Palmyra: David Mather, Truxton. 

MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

' lion. G. W. Patterson, Westfield; C. C. Den- 
' nis, Auburn; F. G. Fine, Ogdensburgh. 

DAIRY. 

] Batter .—Ebonezer Miner, Canton; John Shat- 
) tuck, Norwich; Israel Denio, Rome. 

) Cheese .—Daniel Lassell, Lassellsville; E. C. 

' Adams, Syracuse; E. G. Tyler, Canandaigua. 

J 8UGAR. 

> Morris L. Farrington, Delhi; Augustus Chap¬ 
man, Morristown; Robt. Iladficld, Sheldon. 

HONEY. 

Hiram E. Howard, Buffalo; John S- Chipman 
Waddington; B. L Bessac, Albion. 

GRAIN AND SEEDS. 

Isaac Tarker, Potsdam; Hon. Lyman Bates, 
Kidgoway; Thos. J. Folwell, Romulus. 


VEGETABLES. 

Plon. D. C. Leroy, Camillus; John I. Shear, 
Brodalbin; Plon. Cady Hollister, Burnt Hills, 
Saratoga. 

FLOUR, MEAL AND FARINA. 

Gen. J. G. Marked, Waterloo; Goo. W. Tift, 
Buffalo; Wm. Fonda, Orleans. 

SILK AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

No. 1.—Roland S. Doty, Rome; James Lock¬ 
hart, Angelica; Gen. John B. Lee, Albion. 

No. 2.—A. J. Wynkoop, Chemung; John Wil¬ 
liams, Cazenovia; H. B. T imothy, Ransomville. 

,No. 3.—Augustus Sandford, Norwich; G. J. J 
Barber, Homer; E. W. Andrews, Warsaw. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Hon. George Brayton, Western; Richard Titus, 
Delhi; Ephram Powell, Madrid. 

NEEDLE, SHELL AND WAX-WORK. 

Mrs. Gen. Gould, Rochester; Mrs. Babcock and 
Mrs. Hollister, Buffalo; Mrs. II. M. Beers, Medi¬ 
na; Mrs. S. E. Goodwin, Auburn; Mrs. S. R. 
Fish, Penn Yan; MissL. J. Whitney, Rochester; 
Miss Mary G. Harrison, Rhinebeck; O. E. Brett, 
Medina, Secretary. 

FLOWERS. 

Professional and Amateur List. —A. Thomn- 
son, M. D., Aurora; Dr. H. P. Sartwell, Penn Yan; 
J. Stevens, Ithaca. Ladies —Mrs. John Greig, 
Canandaigua; Mrs. H. E. Rochester, Rochester; 
Mrs. B. D. Coe, Buffalo; Mrs. J. B. Burnet, Sy¬ 
racuse; Mrs. E. Huntington, Rome; Miss Gran¬ 
ger, Canandaigua; Miss M. Conkling, Auburn; 
Miss Mary Wells, Aurora. 

General List.—C. M. Ilovey, Boston; Andrew 
Finley, West Farms; IP. D. D'idama, Romulus. 

FRUIT. 

Apples, Pears.— Hon. M. P. Wilder, Boston; 
T. G. Yeomans, Walworth; Charles Downing, 
Newburgh. 

Peaches, Plums and Nectarines .—J as. Dougall, 
Amherstburgh, C. W.; John A. Granger, Canan¬ 
daigua; J. W. Knevels, Fishkill Landing. 

Grapes, Quinces, SfC. —A. J. Downing, New¬ 
burgh; P. S. Van Rensselaer, Clinton Point; R. 
G. Pardee, Palmyra. 

FOREIGN FRUITS. 

Herman Wendell, M. D., Albany; W. D. 
Brinckle, M. D., Philadelphia; J. J. Thomas! 
Macedon; J. Morse, Cayuga Bridge; J. J. Viele, 
Troy. 

ANIMAL PAINTINGS. 

Francis Rotch, Butternuts; J. McD. McIntyre 
Albany; A. Stevens, N. Y. 

STOVES. 

Cooking.— Wm. Chester, Erie, Penn.; John D. 
Norton, Syracuse; Dr. Caleb Hill, Lockport. 

Parlor .—Eliakim Elmer, Delta: John H. Till¬ 
man, Geneva; Hiram Frisbee, Plolley. 

SILVER WARE, CTTLERY, AC. 

J. C. Duff, Constableville; J. H. Chedell, Au¬ 
burn; Benj. R. Norton, Syracuse. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Hon. Wm. A. Dart, Potsdam; Wm. Davison, 
Ilartwick Seminary; Jas. Wilson, jr., Angelica.' 

DISCRETIONARY. 

No. 1. Agricultural Implements, or Machinery 
for Ag. purposes.—lion. G. Gedden, Fairmount; 
Lyman A. Spalding, Lockport; G. N. Biseell 
Rome. 

No. 2. Machinery for Metal Composition.—I 
Mallory, Penn Yan; Myron Adams, East Bloom¬ 
field; Nelson Noble, Covert. 

No. 3. Articles of Wood —Andrew Dunlap 
, Ovid; Wm. Fuller, Skeneateles; Hon. Orren 
Southwick, Junius. 

Articles Manufactured of Leather, India Rub¬ 
ber, fyc. —Hon. John Horton, Madrid; Wm. A. 
Gilbert, Adams; Wm. H. Cheney, Rochester. 

Articles, composed of Cloth, Fur, fyc., as Caps 
Hats, Umbrellas, Furs, c^c.—Plon. Noble S. El- 
derkin, Potsdam; Hon. Austin Smith, Westfield- 
Hon. Archibald McLean, Caledonia. 
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CULTURE 


STRAWBERRIES. 


P. Johnson, Sec’y. 


AGRICULTURE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Dr. J. V .C. Smith, the editor of the Bos¬ 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal , has 
been traveling in that mountainous region 
of the world, and in one of his letters, notices 
some of the agricultural products of locali 
ties where the best efforts of the husband 
man produce but a poor return in grain or 
potatoes. Hence the production of crops 
unknown to American farmers. One of 
these, is poppies, which are grown by thou¬ 
sands of acres; not for opium, but the seeds, 
from which a beautiful transparent oil is 
produced, which is much used in house 
painting, and is considered far superior to 
linseed oil, because it is almost colorless, 
and when used with white lead, does not 
turn yellow like the oil of flaxseed, when 
exposed to the light Poppies can be grown 
upon soil too sandy and light to produce 
flax. Why should not this new crop be 
sown in this country ?—Who will try it ? 
Ger, Telegraph. 


Surface Drains.— Careful hands should 
be made to go through the fields in winter 
grain, examine the surface drains, and re¬ 
move all obstructions to the passage of wa¬ 
ter this should be often repeated, so as to 
prevent any accumulation of water upon 
the young plants which always exerts the 
most unfriendly influence, being frequently 
the cause of what is termed winterkilling; 
ground surcharged with water, being more 
liable to be operated upon by the contract¬ 
ing and expansive powers of cold and heat, 
than when such is not the case. 

A Veal Pie.— Take a breast of veal, the 
knuckle or the scrag end of the neck; just 
cover it with water, and let it stew very 
gently until about half done; let it stand to 
be cold, then cut into pieces rather small; 
season with pepper and salt; lay the veal 
in regularly; put some of the liquor into the 
dish, and have more ready to put in when 
baked; put a puff paste round the edge of 
the dish, let the top be about half an inch 
thick. 


Eds. Rural:— The communications of 
your correspondents, H. P. N. of Brockport, 
and R. G. Pardee, of Palmyra, on the cul¬ 
tivation of strawberries, gave me much 
pleasure, for I consider it one of the most 
delicious fruits, and that anything which will 
attract attention to the subject and induce 
every person who may have a garden, be it 
ever so small, to raise a few for their own 
use, is very desirable. Both your corres¬ 
pondents are amateurs in the business, and 
anything they may say, having come under 
their personal observation, ought to have 
great weight. 

I have grown strawberries for a number 
of years—have tried nearly fifty varieties 
—now have some fifteen or twenty varie¬ 
ties in the garden, exclusive of seedlings— 
and from observation have come to the con¬ 
clusion, that no strawberry plant that is 
strictly pistillate, that is, having no stamens 
sufficiently developed to produce pollen, 
will ever produce the least fruit, unless fer¬ 
tilized by pollen from stamens in some oth¬ 
er blossom of the same variety. I have 
never grown any variety of strawberry, but 
what in the most favorable seasons and 
times, I could discover stamens in some of 
the blossoms—those of Hovey’s, Burr’s New 
Pine, Rival Hudson, Black Prince, Bishop’s 
Orange, <fcc., not excepted. 

But as all varieties that are called pistil¬ 
late, in the most favorable seasons, produce 
but few blossoms that contain stamens suf¬ 
ficiently developed to furnish pollen to fer¬ 
tilize the pistils, there should always be some 
good staminate variety grown beside the 
pistillate variety, to secure a good crop. 

R. G. P. speaks of the Duke of Kent as 
a staminate plant, and leaves us to infer 
that it is a good fertilizer. It is a good fla¬ 
vored berry, and makes out to fertilize its 
own pistils, sometimes, but as some blossoms 
have no stamens developed, and others very 
weak and feeble, I would as soon look to the 
blossoms of white daises for a surplus of 
pollen to fertilize other varieties of straw¬ 
berries. I should like to see a bed of Hov¬ 
ey’s, or any other variety of strawberries. 

bearing astonishingly during four succes 
sive years, with not a staminate plant with¬ 
in say 200 feet.” Were I to see a bed of 
that description, when in blossom, and could 
not find many flowers with stamens pro¬ 
ducing pollen, then I would readily ac 
knowledge that my observation and expe 
rience in the cultivation of the strawberry 
has amounted to but little. 

Strawberries, like all other fruits and 
crops, will produce much better some sea¬ 
sons than others, on the same soil and same 
kind of cultivation—but no one has a right 
to expect a good crop from Hovey’s, Burr’s 
New Pine, Hudson, or any other pistillate 
variety, unless some good staminate variety 
grows near, to furnish pollen for fertilizing 

Renraw. 


When I prepared a brief article for your 
paper concerning verbenas, I did not design 
to write an advertisement for a nursery es¬ 
tablishment, but only to recommend, to 
those who might choose to read, two varie¬ 
ties which I knew, by trial, to be eminently 
worthy of cultivation, and to give a mode 
of culture I had successfully practiced. I 
alluded to certain sorts exhibited in Boston, 
which were said to be extra fine; but never 
having seen them growing, I could not, of 
course, speak understandingly about them. 
I had in mind Reine du Jour, St. Margaret 
and others praised by your Syracuse cor¬ 
respondent, which have often been described 
before; and although I had no reason to 
suppose them otherwise than as represented, 
yet, until I had seen them growing in the 
open garden, out of the peculiar at¬ 
mosphere and mode of culture prevailing in 
green houses, I did not wish to speak of 
them; for I intend to communicate only the 
results of my own observation. So I really 
do not discover what, in the language of 
your correspondent, I am to “ give up.” I 
cannot “ give up” that his is the first ac¬ 
count of these varieties given to the public, 
nor that the establishment of Messrs. Smith, 
Thorpe, Hauciiett <fc Co., is the only one 
in this region where they have been propo- 
gated. I suppose the whole and many 
more are to be found in the collections of 
all extensive plant growers. h. p. n. 

Brockport, N. Y., March, 1851. 

TRANSPLANTING SHRUBS. 


GOOD AND BAD TRANSPLANTING- 


We find the following statement from 
Linus Cone in the Michigan Farmer, show¬ 
ing the difference between abusing a young 
tree and treating it as its value and nature 
requires: 

Some twenty years since, I purchased and 
set out about fifty apple trees. They were 
large thrifty trees, of five or six years’ growth, 
taken up with great care and set out in the 
ordinary way—that is, by digging a small 
hole, and if the roots were too long, by twist¬ 
ing them round or cutting them oft' with a 
shovel, throwing the earth back and tread¬ 
ing it down. About one-quarter of the trees 
died; the balance gave me about a bushel 
of fruit the fifth year after setting. 

Again, two years ago, I set about the 
same number, of three years’ growth; 
none died, some bore last year, and this 
year nearly all; after thinning out to pre¬ 
vent the trees breaking, and what 
blown off by the winds, I gathered about 
two bushels of fine apples. Here, then, 
was the difference in setting—one bushel 
from fifty trees of eleven years’ growth, and 
two bushels from fifty trees of five years’ 
growth. 

Great as were these advantages of care¬ 
ful transplanting, still greater would be the 
difference, by similarly contrasted experi¬ 
ments, between careful, clean and mellow 
cultivation; and neglect, weeds and grass, 
for the first five years after transplanting. 


In transplanting shrubs, as well as very 
small trees, a cbmmon error is to place 
them too deep in the earth. This has 
arisen from the fact that, by receiving more 
moisture, they often succeed best in the 
first summer, at the expense, however, of 
their subsequent healthy growth. It is 
much better to plant shallow; imparting the 
necessary moisture by means of a deep, 
mellow soil beneath, and by mulching above. 
The material for the latter may be short 
litter, manure, moss, spent tan, inverted turf, 
or leaves and leaf mould. A raised surface, 
consisting of these materials, to the height 
of six inches, will occasion no injury what¬ 
ever for a year or two, and admirably 
equalize the moisture of the soil. Manure 
used in this way operates beneficially, not 
only in preserving the moisture, but increas¬ 
ing the fertility by the liquid manure car¬ 
ried down in solution by rains, especially 
if applied in autumn or winter. The con¬ 
trast between the hard and baked surface, 
too often witnessed when the ground is left 
bare, and the moist and softened earth be¬ 
neath a coat of manure or litter, can be 
only sufficiently understood by actual ex¬ 
periment. Its advantages were strikingly 
exemplified a year or two since in planting 
a bed of straw-berries in the middle of an 
excessively dry summer. The roots, after 
being fixed by water in transplanting, wore 
protected from a drouth by a coat of ma¬ 
nure three inches thick, and although they 
were watered but ocne, not a plant perished. 

Staking may in some instances be neces¬ 
sary to prevent swaying by the wind, or a 
one-sided growth, where there are imper¬ 
fect or unequal roots. But usually, if the 
shrub is furnished with good roots, and if 
care is taken while the earth is shovelled 
in, to spread them all out like the arms of 
an umbrella, they will serve to brace it 
evenly, and prevent a one-sided growth. 
Fixing by water, as it is termed, is often 
sufficient, alone, to preclude the necessity 
of staking. It is most conveniently done 
by three persons—-one spreading out the 
roots with his fingers, a second sifting in 
the earth, while the third settles it by pour¬ 
ing water from the nose of a watering pot. 
Although soft at first, the soil in a few hours 
dries and hardens sufficiently to hold firm¬ 
ly the newly set roots. An additional stif¬ 
fening, if needed, may be given, by encir¬ 
cling the stem with a small, temporary 
mound of earth. 

In transplanting roses, and some other 
small shrubs, sufficient pruning of the top 
is rarely given. Climbing roses, aud those 
generally which throw up rapid and vigor¬ 
ous shoots, will make a better growth by 
autumn, by cutting down to a "few good 
buds when set out, than by leaving a long 
portion of stem and branches, which indeed, 
was not unfrequently draw so hard upon the 
roots as to cause the death of the plant. 
On the other hand, we have seen shrubs 
transplanted in wet weather with entire 
success, after having grown six inches, by 
taking up full roots, and drenching the soil 
well with water, at the same time very free¬ 
ly shortening back the shoots, and lopping 
most of the leaves.— Alb. Cultivator. 


To prevent caterpillars, worms, or in¬ 
sects, from crawling up the trunks of trees, 
make a ring of tar an inch in width around 
the tree, and they won’t cross it 


Nursery Advertisements. — We would direct 
the attention of fruit growers to the Nursery ad¬ 
vertisements given on last page of this number._ 

Those in want of trees, shrubs, flowers, &c., will 
find articles named and prices specified in most 
instances. As we cannot insert the notices as 
many times as desired, we hope all interested will 
observe them carefully this week. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
For the week ending March 18, 1851. 

To E. A. Andrews, of New Britain, Conn., for 
mprovement in trunk handles. 

1 To E. B. Bigelow, of Clinton, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in delivering* parti-colored warps in 
weaving. 

r° F. B, Bigelow, of Clinton, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in jacquard looms for weaving cut pile fab¬ 
rics. 

To E. S. Clapp, of Montague, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in fastening of scythes to the snath. 

To J. M. Gardiner, of Troy, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ments in the method of casting the backs upon the 
teeth of curry combs. 

To -S. II. Gilman, of Cincinnati, O., for adjust¬ 
able cut-off. 

To L. M. Hastings & John Shepherdson, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., for improvement in Cylinders 
for figuring looms. 

To E. G. Lamson, of Shelburne, Mass., for 
improvement in scythe fastenings. 

To John Scott & John Tannahill, of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa,, for improvements in jacquard ma¬ 
chines. 

Po A. J. Surlcs, of Florence, Ga., for improve¬ 
ment in the construction of bee hives. 

1 0 T. 11. Pimby, of Meridian, N. Y., for remo- 
able handles to sad irons. 

To Simon Willard, of Cincinnati, O., for im¬ 
provement in the construction of metallio build- 
ln gs- _ _ 

THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 

Some weeks since we copied an article 
from the Germantown Telegraph respecting 
a new propelling power, which was to en¬ 
tirely supercede the use of steam. The 
editor of the Telegraph, in a late number 
makes this allusion to the wonderful dis¬ 
covery:— 

“We have the satisfaction to state that a 
vessel is now being fitted up at one of our 
ports, with the propelling power which we 
sometime ago announced in our columns, 
as having been discovered. With this ves¬ 
sel it is intended to visit the World’s Fair, 
and it may be expected to sail in the course 
of a month. The confidence in the com¬ 
pleteness and greatness of the discovery, 
we are informed, is in no wise lessened, but 
rather strengthened, by every additional 
development that has been made. What 
increases, or rather confirms, our faith in 
the discovery, is, that all our information 
comes from scientific gentlemen of the high¬ 
est character, who have no possible interest 
whatever, in bringing it to light” 

I he Nashville Banner, after some allu¬ 
sion to the above, mentions that Prof. Salo¬ 
mon, of Harrisburg, Ky., is said to have 
discovered another new motive power. He 
has successfully applied the entire power of 
carbonic acid gas as a substitute for steam 
in propelling enginery for every purpose.— 
Prof. Salomon claims to be able to control 
it with perfect safety, and that it will afford 
a power equal to steam in one fiftieth of the 
space, and one hundreth part of tho ex¬ 
pense, dispensing with furnaces and boilers. 
Lxperiments have recently been made in 
Cincinnati, which are said to be entirely 
satisfactory .—Boston Museum. 

GHOBELIN TAPESTRY. 


The Carpet and Tapestry Manufactory 
called the “ Ghobelins,” at Paris, is sus¬ 
tained by Government One hundred and 
twenty men are employed in putting this 
carpeting together, beside sthose who pre¬ 
pare the materia!, make designs, &c. It 
requires from 5 to 10 years to complete 
some of these carpets—we saw one on 
which 6 men had been constantly employed 
for 5 years, and it would require 2 more 
years to complete it, and when done it will 
cover 200 square yards. Some of the car¬ 
pets cost $30,000, and on some of the 
pieces of tapestry not larger than an ordi¬ 
nary bed quilt, 3 men will work 2 years, 
but when completed, they look like the 
finest paintings. 


NEW FLOATING RAILROAD. 


A first rate plan for crossing at Rouse’s 
Point between Canada and the United 
States. On the Vermont side a very ex¬ 
tensive pier has been made by driving piles 
for some thousands of feet from the shore, 
to such a distance from the bank as to re¬ 
duce the channel to the width of 400 feet 
A large vessel has been built of such dimen¬ 
sions as exactly to correspond with this 400 
feet channel, and upon the deck of this 
vessel iron rails are laid. Thus, when she 
is swung into the gap, there will be the 
continuous track required for the carriages, 
as there would be if there were really a 
bridge; and when the trains have passed 
over, there will be again the 400 feet of 
clear water way for the passage of craft.— 
Scientific American. 


New Swingle-tree for Carriages.— 
MrJ. ames Adam, of Norfolk, Va, has inven¬ 
ted a safety spring swingle-tree, which is so 
arranged that both traces can be slipped off 
at tho will of the driver and the horse de¬ 
tached in a moment from the vehicle, thus 
obviating any danger from the animal’s ta¬ 
king fright and running away .—Sci Am. 
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TRAIN GHILDREN- 

This is an age of intellectual excitement 
—not one of true intellectual discipline, and 
moral training. That children are trainable 
none will deny. A French infidel once 
said, that, if he could have the exclusive 
control of a child during the first five years 
of its life, he could teach it to violate every 
law of God and man without compunction, 
ever after. If an infidel have such faith in 
the ability and power of a reprobate to 
mould and fix forever the character of a 

I child within the very limited space of five 
years, can the believer in the Divine reve¬ 
lation have less ? If not, where then, rests 
the accountability, that is primarily, if the 
children of Christian parents turn out to be 
> vicious persons? Is it not where the re- 
! sponsibility of training is placed ? If not, 

> where is it ? 

> 

| The Creator of all worlds and the Former 
of man has declared for the encourage¬ 
ment of all parents, “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and he will not de¬ 
part from it;” not that he may not —and 
probably will not—but a plain, clear and 
positive declaration, “he will not depart 
from it.” Now what is the inference when 
we see a child, or an adult, walking in the 
way he should not? Is not one of two 
conclusions certain, to wit, that either the 
promise of God has failed, or that the child 
or person has not been trained in the way 
ho should go? 

What, in view of this Bible doctrine, must 
be the remorse of parents who have failed 
to train their children to walk in the right 
way ? Failing to accumulate wealth and 
honor and fame, can be borne; but who can 
endure the conscious reflection, that there 
is a man or woman abroad in the world^ 
unfit for good society —an outcast—a prof¬ 
ligate—because I, as a father, a parent, 
did not train him or her in the right way? 
If parents were only as anxious for the 
moral and spiritual culture of their children 
as they are to secure for them temporal 
advantages, we should soon see an entire 
revolution in society. Would that this 
change might be brought about Then we 
should see parents anxious concerning the 
future character of their children, while they 
would show little anxiety as to their world¬ 
ly position—remembering that the prepara¬ 
tion for that life which is to come, secures 
the things for the life that^iow is. 

Instruction and training should always 
go hand in hand. It is not enough to tell 
the child what and how he shall do—this 
Eli of olden time did. You must do more 
—you must restrain him if need be—you 
must see that he does what you require 
should be done, and as you direct it, and see 
also, that he leaves undone what you com¬ 
mand him not to do. In other words, re¬ 
quire full and exact obedience in all things 
—for this is right 

If in educating your children you have 
occasion, as most parents do, to seek aid, 
always seek such, and only such as you 
have the most implicit confidence in. When 
you have found such aid, seek to co-operate 
in every possible way with the teacher, in 
order that the teaching and training may 
be so faithfully done, that your children 
shall never be found departing from the 
way in which they should go. 

The surest way to accomplish this end is 
to employ such aid as you need in your 
own family. But if you cannot do this, 
then, perhaps, the next best way is to unite 
with your neighbors and employ a teacher 
of your choice, and have a school so near 
home that your little ones may return from 
school and spend what time they are out of 
it with their parents—the best placo for the 
children. After they have grown up to 
mature age, and wish to enjoy advantages 
beyond your ability to furnish at home, then, 
if well trained in the principles and prac¬ 
tices of good living, they may be sent abroad 
with safety, and not till then. 


Train your children to walk in the way 
of truth, honesty and all right moral action, 
and you will never have the painful sight 
of seeing them pursuing any other. What 
more would any parent ask ? The promise 
of success is enough to secure diligence on 
the part of all. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tux Normal Song Book, or Musical Reader for 

Grammar and District Schools. By Johnson & 

Osgood, Editors of the “ Bay-Stale Collection 

of Church Music,” “Juvenile Oratorios,” etc. 

Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1851. 

The best way to learn to sing, is to sing; 
the best time to learn, is in childhood; the 
best place, is the school-room ; the best book 
to be used, so far as we have examined, is 
the “Normal Song Book;” and the best 
teacher—provided always that he be a 
good singer—is the Principal of the school 
where the children attend. Mr. A. N. John¬ 
son, one of the authors of this work, is well 
known in Western New York. This fact 
will attract the attention of Mr. Johnson’s 
friends to the work, while at the same time 
it will be a guarantee to all who know the 
author’s reputation, that it is in harmony 
with the principles of musical science. The 
music is arranged with one part, only, on a 
staff, enabling pupils to sing by note more 
readily. We would call the attention of 
such as are interested in the subject to this 
Text-book. For sale at Darkow’s. 

Harper’s New Monthly.— The April 
number of this new and popular Magazine 
is received. The best evidence that can be 
given of its popularity, is the fact, that its 
circulation is now 60,000 and regularly ex¬ 
tending. The present number is embel¬ 
lished with the portraits of Irving and 
Bryant, and a view of their residences, ac- 
copanied with sketches of character. Chrys- 
tal Palace—and Voyage in search of Sir 
John Franklin are accompanied with fine 
illustrations. 

The variety of its contents as heretofore 
is great. For sale at D. M. Dewey’s. Price, 
25 cents. 

OUR ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 

The Regents of the University of this 
State, have this year received reports from 
eleven colleges, two of them including the 
medical branches of the institutions. The 
students in these are as follows: 


LITERARY COLLEGES. 

Columbian College,. 113 

Union College,. 240 

Hamilton College,. 151 

Geneva College,. 42 

University, City of New York,. 115 

Madisofi University,. 75 

St. John’s College,... 68 

Genesee College,. 48 

Total,. 892 

Total number reported in 1850,. 958 

MEDICAL COLLEGES. 

College of Physicaians and Surgeons, 

Now York,. 280 

Geneva Medical Institution,. 101 

University of the City of New York,. ..411 

Albany Medical Collego,. 92 

Medical Department, University of Buf¬ 
falo. 115 

Total,. 949 

Total number reported in 1850,. 848 


The whole number of academies at the 
date of the reports, subject, to the visita¬ 
tion of the Regents, was 204. Of these, 7 
had been incorporated since March 1, 1850, 
by the Regents, and 2 by the Legislature; 
of these, 196 had reported. The number 
of students for the term ending nearest to 
January 1, 1851, was 15,447, while at the 
same time in 1850 it was 15,000. The 
whole number attending during the year 
had been 31,850, while that of 1850 was 
28,941. The number claimed as classical 
students, or students in the higher branch¬ 
es of English education, or both, was 
17,993. 

The total amount of fixed capital, in lots, 
buildings, libraries, philosophical apparatus, 
and in other property set apart for the 
support of the academies was $1,694,660, 
while that reported for 1850 was $1,606, 
064. The debts had, however, increased 
from $104,740, in 1850, to $169,718, in 
1851. _ 

The Power of Kindness. — There is no 
greater power than that of kindness. Ta¬ 
ken in any of its manifestations it has a 
force almost resistless—but it is one of at¬ 
traction, not of repulsion. It moves not 
by placing itself in opposition, but by join¬ 
ing with its object— by entering into and 
making itself one with it—by imbuing it 
with its own spirit Hatred throws obsta¬ 
cles in its own way, it arouses the like 
spirit in its opponent; but kindness will 
subdue even indifference itself. It strikes 
the key-note of our natures and all around 
vibrate at once and in unison. 

Speak with calmness and deliberation on 
all occasions, especially in circumstances 
which tend to irritate. 


Batumi 

FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

the motions of the tendrils of plants. 

The efforts apparently made by the ten¬ 
drils of plants to approach and attach them¬ 
selves to contiguous objects, have been 
supposed by many naturalists to originate in 
some degree of sensation and perception; 
and though others have rejected this hy¬ 
pothesis, few experiments have been made 
to ascertain with what propriety the various 
motions of the tendrils of different plants 
may be attributed to peculiarity of organi¬ 
zation and the operation of external causes. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1813, Mr. Knight communicates the 
result of some curious and interesting ex¬ 
periments to illustrate this subject, which 
are substantially as follows: — The plants 
selected were the Nirginia Creeper, (Am- 
pelopsis quinquefolia,) ■ the ivy, and the 
common grape-vine. 

A plant of the first named, which grew 
in a garden pot, was removed to the forcing 
house in May, and a single shoot from it 
was made to grow perpendicularly upwards 
by being supported in that position by a 
very slender bar of wood, to which it was 
bound. The plant was placed in the mid¬ 
dle of the house, and was fully exposed to 
the sun; and every object around it was re¬ 
moved far beyond the reach of its tendrils. 
Thus c : rcumstanced, its tendrils, as soon as 
they were nearly full grown, all pointed 
towards the north or back wall, which was 
distant about eight feet; but not meeting 
with anything in that direction tc which 
they could attach themselves, they declined 
gradually towards the ground, and ulti¬ 
mately became fastened to the stem be¬ 
neath, and the slender bar of wood. 

A plant of the same species was placed 
at the east end of the house, and was 
screened from the perpendicular light; when 
its tendrils pointed towards the west or 
centre of the house, as in the preceding in¬ 
stance they had pointed towards the back 
wall. This plant was then removed to the 
west end of the house and exposed to the 
evening sun; and its tendrils in a few hours 
changed their direction and again pointed 
to the centre of the house, which was par¬ 
tially covered with vines. The plant was 
then removed to the centre of the house 
and fully exposed to the perpendicular light, 
and to the sun, and a piece of dark-colored 
paper was placed on one side of it, just 
within reach of its tendrils; and to this sub¬ 
stance they soon appeared to be strongly 
attracted. The paper was then placed upon 
the opposite side, and there it was soon fol¬ 
lowed by the tondi ils. It wits then removed 
and a piece of plate glass was substituted; 
but to this substance the tendrils did not 
indicate any disposition to approach. The 
position of the glass was then changed and 
care was taken to adjust its surface to the 
varying position of the sun, so that the 
light reflected might continue to strike the 
tendrils, which then receded from the glass 
and appeared to be strongly repulsed by it. 

The claws or claspers of the ivy were 
next subjected to experiments nearly simi¬ 
lar to the preceding; but it was found ne¬ 
cessary to place the different substances to 
which it was proposed that the claws should 
attach themselves, almost in contract with 
the stem of the plant It was observed 
that the creepers of this plant evaded the 
light just as the tendrils of the Virginia 
creeper had done; and that they sprung 
only from such parts of the stem as were 
fully or partially shaded. Thus it appears 
that not only the tendrils and claws of these 
creeping plants, but their stems also, are 
made to recede from light, and to press 
against the opaque bodies which nature in¬ 
tended to support and protect them. 

A few other plants of ivy and some grape 
vines, were trained in each of the preceding 
methods; but proper objects were placed in 
different situations near them with which 
their tendrils might come in contact; and 
by these means the difference in the motions 
of these and the Virginia creeper, was ac¬ 
curately observed. The latter almost im¬ 
mediately receded from the light by what¬ 
ever means that was made to operate on 
them; and they did not afterwards show 
any disposition to approach the points from 
which they once receded. The tendrils of 
the vine, on the contrary, varied their posi¬ 
tions at every period of the day, and returned 
during the night to the same situations they 


had occupied the preceding morning; and 
they did not so immediately bend towards 
the shade of contiguous objects. 

The tendril of the vine in its internal or¬ 
ganization is apparently similar to the young 
shoot and leaf stalk of the same plant; it is 
as abundantly provided with vessels or pas¬ 
sages for the sap, and is capable of feeding 
a succulent shoot or a leaf when grafted 
upon it. It appears therefore not improb¬ 
able that a considerable quantity of the 
moving fluid of the plant passes through its 
tendrils; and there is a close connection be¬ 
tween its vascular structure and its motions. 
An increased extension of the cellular sub¬ 
stance of the bark upon one side of the 
tendrils, and a corresponding contraction on 
the opposite side, occasioned by the opera¬ 
tion of light, or the partial pressure of a 
body in contact, appears in every case the 
obvious cause of the motions of tendrils; 
and therefore I shall venture to infer that 
they are the result of pure necessity only, 
uninfluenced by any degree of sensation or 
intellectual power. w. P. f. 

THE FISHES OF IRELAND. 

If fish could make a country happy.— 
Ireland would be a “Happy Valley,” or a 
Garden of Eden, or a Utopia, or any thing 
else of which poets or philosophical roman¬ 
cers have dreamed when fresh from con 
templating the state of man. There are 
fish enough in and about the island (appro¬ 
priately named the green) to feed all her 
people, on least days as well as last days, 
lor countless generations. There is hardly 
a member of the finny race proper to 
northern waters which cannot be found 
either in the rivers or lakes or brooks of the 
country, or on the coast, in the waters 
which encompass it about one side. The 
sea fairly swarms with cod, haddock, her¬ 
ring, mackerel, soles, halibut, eels, ling, 
plaice, dores, whiting, pollock, pilchards, 
hake, sprats, skate, bream, &c. Then there 
are salmon, turbot, trout and mullet in abun¬ 
dance. Oysters and lobsters are theie, and 
might be made to yield great returns. 

Among the larger fish is the basking- 
shark, or sail-fish, which yields a valuable 
oil, and which grows to the length of almost 
50 feet. Shark as it is, however, “ the 
monster is a very harmless monster, and 
lives to lie lazily stretched out on the sur¬ 
face of the sunny sea, now on his shining 
white belly, and anon, like a tired swimmer, 
on his broad, dark lead-colored back, and 
apparently unconscious of guile, will suffer 
himself to be approached, and sometimes 
even stroked with the hand; but when he 
feels the harpoon, down he dives into the 
deep blue depths, at first rolling in agony 
upon the ground to detach the deadly steel, 
which is often bent by the exertions of the 
victim, and then, when he finds his efforts 
unavailing, rushing a-head with a velocity 
and power that has been known to tow a 
vessel of 70 tons against a fresh gale. On 
ordinary occasions, however, the fish swims 
leisurely with the back fins out of the water 
(whence the name of sail fish.) They some¬ 
times disport themselves on the surface, 
leaping high above the waves, and falling 
back with a loud crash.”— Boston Rambler. 


THE GARSE TREE. 

Mr. Acton Warburton, in his account 
of the expedition of Betnencourt to the 
Canary Isles, has a note in which he gives 
a description of the garse, or water-tree, 
which grows on the island of Hiero, one of 
the group. It was, he says, “ tin evergreen 
growing in the middle of the island. There 
was a great scarcity of spring-water, but 
this tree alforded abundance for all the 
islanders and their cattle. The water does 
not exude from the tree, but is produced in 
this manner. Every morning a mist rises 
from the sea, which is borne by the east 
winds (blowing here constantly) against the 
steep rock where the tree stands; there it 
stops, and settles upon the leaves, which 
are of an enormous size, whence it distils in 
drops during the day. The drops are re¬ 
ceived in large troughs, which are guarded 
by people living near the place, and whose 
duty ity is to distribute it to all who come. 
The Hierians are still supplied with water 
in this manner.”— Boston Rambler. 


In pedestrian agility, and power of long 
endurance, many Hindoos are scarcely be¬ 
hind the natives of North America. A set 
of bearers will carry a palanquin, heavily 
laden, forty miles between the setting and 
rising of the sun, returning with the same 
the following night 

Park, the African traveler, speaks of a tree 
growing in the interior of Africa, and which 
he calls the Butter tree, whose seeds by 
pressure afford a white, firm rich butter, 
which even in that climate, will keep well a 
year without salt. 

A disembowelled frog, strange and 
shocking as it may seem, will continue to 
leap about for hours, without a heart, with¬ 
out blood, and with lacerated nerves and 
muscles, apparently just as well as when in 
its most perfect condition. 



THE SILENT TEACHER OF HUMILITY. 


As evening clothed the world again in shadows, 

A sultan walked with proud and stately pace, 

And ’midst his groves of palm, and vines, and aloes, 
Look’d suddenly a dervish in the face; 

Who calmly sat in earnest contemplation 
And lost in thought, upon the mossy ground; 

It seem’d to be his only occupation 
To turn a human skull around and round. 

The sultan at this meeting was surprised 
And coldly ask’d, with an expressive mien, 

As if the human thinker he despised, 

What in the empty bone was to be seen! 

“ I found, my liege, when day was scarcely breaking,” 
Replied the priest, “ the skull you here behold, 

But howsoe’er my brains I’ve since been raking, 
Cannot succeed its problem to unfold. 

What, spite of all my thoughts and calculation, 

I cannot fathom, sire, is simply this: 

Did a proud sultan own this decoration, 

Or a poor dervish only call it his?” 

1 From the German of Frat/.cl. 

DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

The best of people will now and then 
meet with disappointments, for they are in¬ 
herited by mortality. It is however, the 
better philosophy to take things calmly and 
endeavor to be content with our lot We 
may at least, add some rays of sunshine 
to our path, if we earnestly endeavor to 
dispel the clouds of discontent that may 
arise in our bosoms. And by so doing, we 
the more fully enjoy the bountiful blessings 
that God gives to his humblest creatures. 

It is far more noble to improve each hour 
in cultivating the mind, and attuning it to 
the glory of the Creator. For this end it 
matters not so much whether we spend our 
time in study or toil; the thoughts of the 
mind should go out and reach after the 
higher good. In this manner we may im¬ 
prove ourselves, till our thoughts come to 
be sweet companions that shall lead us along 
the paths of virtue. Thus we may grow 
better within, whilst the cares of life, the 
crosses and losses and disappointments lose 
their sharp thorns, and the journey of life 
be made comparatively pleasant and happy. 

t. e. w. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Among various excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, there is one 
drawn from the perpetual progress of the 
soul to its perfection, without a possibility 
of ever arriving at it. 

How can it enter into the thoughts of 
man, that the soul, which is capable of such 
immense perfections, and of receiving new 
improvements to all eternity, shall fall away 
into nothing, almost as soon as it is created ? 
Are such abilities made for no purpose ?— 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection 
that he can never pass; in a few years he 
has all the endowments he is capable of; 
and were he to live ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing he is at present 

Man does not seem born to enjoy life, but 
to deliver it down to others. This is not 
surprising to consider in animals, which are 
formed lor our use, and can finish their 
business in a short life. The silk-worm, af¬ 
ter having spun her task, lays her eggs, and 
dies. But a man can never have taken in 
his full measure of knowledge, has not time 
to subdue his passions, establish his soul in 
virtue, and come up to the perfection of his 
nature, before he is hurried off the stage. 

Would an infinitely wise Being make 
such glorious creatures for so mean a pur¬ 
pose? Can he delight in the production 
of such abortive intelligences, such short¬ 
lived reasonable beings? Would he give 
us talents that are not to be exerted?—ca¬ 
pacities that are never to be gratified? 

How can we find that wisdom, which 
shines through all His works, in the forma¬ 
tion of man, without looking on this world 
as only a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational crea¬ 
tures, which rise up and disappear, in such 
quick successions, are only to receive their 
first rudiments of existence here, and after¬ 
wards to be transplanted into a more friend¬ 
ly climate, when they may spread and flour¬ 
ish—to all eternity ?— Addison. 

A SALUTARY THOUGHT. 

When I was a young man there lived 
in our neighborhood a Presbyterian, who 
was universally reported to be a very liberal 
man and uncommonly upright in his deal¬ 
ings. When he had any of the products 
of his farm to dispose of, he made it an in¬ 
variable rule to give good measure, over 
good, rather more than could be required 
of him. One of his friends, observing his 
frequently doing so, questioned him why 
he did it, told him he gave too much. Now 
my friends, mark the answer of this Presby¬ 
terian:—“God Almighty has permitted me 
but one journey through the world, and 
when gone I cannot return to rectify mis¬ 
takes.” Think of this, friends; only one 
journey through this world.— J. Simpson. 

There is no grief without some benefi¬ 
cent provision to soften its intenseness. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING. 

JDkar as the dove, whose wafting wing 
The green leaf ransomed from the main, 

Thy genial glow, returning Spring, 

Comes to our shore again; 

For thou hast been a wanderer long, 

On many a fair and foreign strand, 

In balm and beauty, sun and song, 

Passing from land to land. 

Thou bring’st the blossoms to the bee, 

To earth a robe of emerald dye. 

The leaflet to the naked tree, 

And rainbow in the sky; 

I feel thy blest, benign control 
The pulses of my youth restore; 

Opening the spring of sense and soul. 

To love and joy once more. 

I will not people tby green bowers 
With sorrow’s pale and spectre band; 

Or blend with thine the faded flowers 
Of memory’s distant land; 

For thou wort surely never given 
To wake regret from pleasures gone; 

But like an angel sent from Heaven, 

To sootiic creation’s groan. 

Then, while the groves thy garlands twine. 

Thy spirit breathes the flower and tree, 

My heart shall kindle at thy shrine. 

And worship God in thee; 

And in some calm, sequestered spot, 

While listening to the choral strain, 

Past griefs shall be awhile forgot. 

And pleasures bloom again. 

SPRING-TIME. 

Tins glory of the changing seasons has 
been the theme of poets in all ages of the 
world, until the subject as an arena for the 
display of original thought seems totally 
exhausted. Yet the thing itself will never 
pall upon the senses—so full of change, ac¬ 
tivity, life and beauty—of holy calm, of 
rushing thought, of fervent ecstacy and joy, 
of bright and glorious imagery. 

With what a deep interest do we always 
watch the approach of spring; not a single 
note of warning escapes our vigilant atten¬ 
tion—each lovely harbinger receives from 
us, at least, a warm heart-greeting, from the 
soft and shrill pipings of each early songster, 
—from the lirst appearing bud and blush¬ 
ing flower, through nature’s wide and infi¬ 
nitely varied harmony of sight and sound, 
up to the grand, solemn, beautifully sublime 
storm-cloud—and the deep base of jarring 
thunder. Chief among these the birds and 
flowers and various forms of opening vege¬ 
tation attract us. 

Let us all study nature in the “spring¬ 
time,” and see if we cannot infuse a little 
more of harmony into our hearts from the 
sweet vernal anthem that is going on around 
us. For who can behold the opening spring 
return with her fresh beauties, when o’er 
the earth she casts her drapery of green; 
when the first wild flowers blossom in the 
wood, and the gay songsters carol out their 
silvery notes rejoicing, without an impulse 
to give utterance to a shout of joy; a song 
of praise to Him who is the mighty Giver 
of these countless blessings. 

Oh spring, thou art a welcome guest, 

With nil thy lovely train, 

Thou givest every plensure zest— 
Enkindling in each virtuous breast 
A loftier, holier flume. 

O’er hill and dell and woodland glee, 

In every shady grove, 

And e’en upon the hearts of mon, 

Is written with a matchless pen, 

(Jon is a God of love. 

Clayinont Farm, March, 1831. S. I.utukr. 

WAYS OF HAPPINESS. 

There are two ways of being happy. 

\ We may either diminish our wants, or 
’ augment our means; either will do, and the 
1 result is the same; and it is for each man 
\ to decide for himself, and to do that which 
] may happen to be the easiest. If you are 

> idle or sick, however hard it may be to di- 
) minish your wants, it will be easier than to 
J augment your means. If you are active 

> and prosperous, or young, or in good health 

> it may be easier to taugmen your means 
| than to diminish your wants. But if you 

> are wise, you will do both at the same time, 

: young or old, sick or well, rich or poor; and 
j if you are very wise, you will do both in 
J such a way as to augment the general hap- 

> piness of society. 

) The sweetest, the most clinging affection 
J is often shaken by the slightest breath of 

> unkindness, as the delicate rings and ten- 
! drils of the vine are agitated by the faintest 
| air that blows in summer. An unkind 

> word from one beloved, often draws blood 
! from many a heart, which would defy the 

> battle-axe of hatred or the keenest edge of 
) vindictive satire. Nay, the shade, the 

> gloom of the face familiar and dear awakens 
J grief and pain. These are the little thorns 

> which, though men of rough form make 

> their way through them without feeling 
J much, extremely incommode persons of a 
- more refined turn, in their journey through 
i life, and make their traveling irksome and 
| unpleasant. 








PORTRAITS AND SKIilTHIiS OF THE PRESIDENTS—NO. 4. 


JAMES MADISON. 


James Madison, the fourth President of 
the United States, was born on the Rappa¬ 
hannock river, Orange county, Virginia, on 
the 16th of March, 1751. His family were 
of Welsh extraction, and were among the 
earlier emigrants to Virginia. Having gone 
through a preparatory course of study, Mr. 
Madison, at the age of seventeen, entered 
Princeton college, New Jersey, where he 
graduated with honor in 1771. After re¬ 
maining at college a year after he gradua¬ 
ted, he returned to his native state and 
commenced the practice of law. But the 
exigencies of the times soon drew him into 
active public life. In 1776 he was elected 
a member of the general assembly of Vir¬ 
ginia, and in 1778 he was appointed one of 
the executive council of the State. In the 
following year he was elected a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, in which body he 
was an active member until 1784. In Jan¬ 
uary, 1786, he was appointed a commission¬ 
er to the convention at Annapolis to amend 
the articles of confederation. He was also 
a member of the convention called for a 
similar purpose on the year following, and ! 
he was among the leading debaters. The 
copious notes which he took of the proceed- ] 
ings of this convention, have since been 
purchased and published by the govern¬ 
ment, under title of “ The Madison Papers.” 

A convention being called in Virginia for 
the purpose of considering the new consti¬ 
tution and devising a more uniform com¬ 
mercial system, Mr. Madison was elected a 
member thereof. After a warm opposition 
the question in favor of the adoption was 
carried by a vote of eighty-nine to seventy- 
nine—Mr. Madison voting of course in the 
aflirmative. 

In 1789, Mr. Madison was elected to con¬ 
gress, and was an active member of that 
body during the whole of Washington’s ad¬ 
ministration. 

In 1794 he was married to Mrs. Dolly 
Payne Todd, a young widow of twenty- 
three. 

Having resigned his seat in congress, and 
being elected to the Virginian Assembly, in 
1797 Mr. Madison made his famous report 
against the alien and sedition laws of Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr. Madison having through the whole 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, held the 
office of Secretary of State, was in 1808 
elected President of the United States. He 
was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1809, 
and ho retained a portion of Mr. Jefferson's 
Cabinet. 

During the first session of the Eleventh 
Congress, which opened in May, the British 
minister at Washington, Mr. Erskine, made 
overtures for the repeal of the non-inter¬ 
course law, promising the reversal of the 
British orders in Council. His government 
however, refusing to sanction the act, the 
non-intercourse law was revived in full force. 
This created the most intense excitement 
among the people, who loudly demanded a 
declaration of war with England. 

In the spring of 1810, Napoleon issued 
a deoree providtng that all United States 
vessels which had entered French ports 
since the 20th of March, 1808, should be 
declared forfeit, and sold for the benefit of 
the French Treasury. This being avowed¬ 
ly issued as a retaliation of our non-inter¬ 
course act, the French privateers constant¬ 
ly depredated upon our commerce. 

In May, congress passed a new non-inter¬ 
course act, declaring that when either the 


rathe™™, krtbxcs Mummi. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer relates the fol¬ 
lowing, as an actual verity:—“We heard ~ 

c •• 1 , >, i J i . r .i For the Rural New-Yorker. 

of an incident, on Monday last, irom the 

lips of Esq. Taylor, which partakes a good T0 A M0THER ’ 0N ™ DEATH OF HER SON. 

deal of the romantic, but which is none the 0 WEBP not gentle mother, 

less true. In the fall of ’45 a young man For that fair fragile flower; 

named Eleazer Fitch left here in company An augeia hand hath home it hence, 

with Job Kendall, on a flat-boat, for New To bl00m in Eden ’ 8 bowur - 

Orleans, the boat being loaded with produce No chilling blast of sorrow, 

owned by the two men, which they suceed- Hha " beat upon 11 there; 

ed in disposing of without difficulty. I he E . er touch Uiat blossom fair . 

whole receipts amounted to nearly $5,000, 

which they divided between them, lime That flower has passed away, 

passed, and Mr. hitch did not come home, ’Tis better it should bloom in Heaven, 

much to the surprise of his despairing wife, Than on the earth to stay. o. v. r. 

whom he had left behind with two children; - - - 

nor could she gain any intelligence of him YOUNG LADIES AND MATRIMONY. 

after Mr. Kendall parted with him at New T , XT , , , , , 

r, , , , r b i.orence Hay, who sat lor her portrait 

r J T ln ^’ orc U1 " n - . Willis of the Home Journal, has 

“ It is true, the wife, soon after the am- , a .. . ,, , 

, nr v j n • , , • , caused a fluttering among the hearts ot the 

val of Mr. Kendall, received a paper which , , , b , 

, • , , K f, , ., unmarried lady readers of that paper. Mm- 

contained an announcement ot the death . ,, , , J r X T , ,, 

( „ F , i ni j ■ • , me Moulson has spoken, and now Eva Gray 

ot a Mr. bitch, killed in a gaming saloon, , - r J 

who hailed from Cincinnati; but still hope s P eaks ’ as follows: 

whispered that it could not be her husband Minnie Moulson says we have “ not suffi 


O wekp not gentle mother, 

For that fair fragile flower; 

An angels hand hath borne it hence, 

To bloom in Eden’s bower. 

No chilling blast of sorrow. 

Shall beat upon it there; 

No blight of sin, or stain of guilt, 

E’er touch that blossom fair. 

Then weep not, though in beauty 
That flower has passed away, 

’Tis lietter it should bloom in Heaven, 

Than on the earth to stay. o. v. r. 

YOUNG LADIES AND MATRIMONY. 

Florence Hay, who sat for her portrait 
to Mr. Willis of the Home Journal, has 
caused a fluttering among the hearts of the 
unmarried lady readers of that paper. Min¬ 
nie Moulson has spoken, and now Eva Gray 
speaks, as follows: 

Minnie Moulson says we have “ not suffi- 


— and yet he came not. A few months cient moral courage to remain single. I 
over a year flew over her head, and then Agree with her as to the absence ot anything 


she gave up that her departed one must be 
lost. She had been addressed by another, 
and frequently importuned to marry; and 
her condition in life being none of the 
best, she yielded and married. Well, the 
long and the short of the matter is, that 
the bride lived very happily with her new 


attractive in the large portion of men we 
meet; but I think we wish to marry, in the 
abstract, even if we do not find men worthy 
of us; that it is a part of nature that women, 
with warm, rich hearts, and cultivated minds, 
should look for the comforts and charms of 
married life. I mean not those who are 


British or French government should repc 1 
its orders or decrees, and the other did not, 
the United States would repeal the act ) 
far as it applied to the government so i - 
pealing. France reciprocated the mo\ - 
ment, but the British cabinet would n< , 
and American vessels continued to be seiz< 1 
and sold and American seamen pressed in i 
the British service. 

After years of ineffectual negotiati< \ 
with both England and France, respectir r 
their orders and decrees, the president waiv< 1 
his decided opposition to war measures, ai 1 
by the advice of Mr. Clay and other lea - 
ing friends, he recommended strong men - 
ures towards Great Britain. Bills were a - 
cordingly passed for augmenting the arn / 
and navy, and for giving the President e - 
traordinary powers. 

Mr. Madison being again elected to tl ) 
Presidency, was inaugurated on the 4th f 
March, 1812. 

Congress having passed an act declarir r 
war against Great Britain, it was approv. I 
by Mr. Madison on the 18th of June, 181 !, 
and he issued his proclamation according •. 
Of the thrilling events and glorious tern - 
nation of that war, it is unnecessary to spei. c. 

At the expiration of his second preside - 
tial term on the 3d of March, 1817, Mr. 
Madison retired to his seat at Montpeli< -, 
Orange county, Virginia, where theevenii ' 
of life was spent in the peaceful pursuits .f 
agriculture. He died on the 28th of Jui *, 
1836, aged eighty-five years. 

“ Mr. Madison was of small stature, ai 1 
a little disposed to corpulency. The t p 
of his head was bald, and he usually hi 1 
his hair powdered. He generally dress 1 
in black. His manners were modest ai l 
retiring, and in conversation he was pie; - 
ing and instructive. As a polished writ r 
he had few equals; and the part he bo e 
in framing the constitution, and its subt •- 
quent support, obtained for him the title -f 
Father of the Constitution.” 

Charity. —In short, if your lot be ev r 
to solicit charities for the needy, you * 11 
have much more pleasure than chagrin, y u 
will find that you have enriched yoursi f, 
lirst of all, in the knowledge of human n v 
ture, that you have become versatile in su > 
ing your approach to all the varying disj >- 
sitions of men. Sometimes you will fi :1 
that no living thing is so mean as man; th< i, 
in the next hour, you will thank God 1 r 
the great soul of goodness vouchsafed ) 
some men. And finally, you will thi !c 
better of Chrislians of every name, wh n 
you find that goodness does not belong ) 
your sect alone, but is found richly in i 1. 
And you will have better luck than ^ e 
have, if you do not find men, the memb( s 
of no church, who would be patterns of di '- 
icate and wise liberality, to multitudes wl ) 
are in the church.— Henry Ward Bcecht \ 

Water, —Water, wherever we see it, s 
full of use, and beauty and glory. Fro a 
the dew that distils upon the rose leaf, > 
the ocean that heaves its vast tides aroui 1 
the world, it is perpetual wonder and deligb t. 
In the dawn of creation, the spirit of Gt 1 
moved upon the face of the waters. Wat r 
makes the beauty of our silvery clouds ai 1 
l golden sunsets; it spans the heavens wii l 
the hues of the rainbow; it dances to tl a 
earth in April showers; it murmurs i i 
brooks, and thunders in cataracts; it wate s 
the earth in rivers, and bears our navies c 1 
the rolling seas. 


husband, until last Sunday night, when who ambitious, and seek to be the head of an 
should walk into the presence of the double establishment; but those who desne to be 
wife, but Mr. Fitch himself. Of course a ^ nown and loved at home — and such are 
scene ensued, but no damage was done, the large majority of us. But I would say 
He then gave a reason for his long absence. ^ ie £ ran( °fi lce and destiny of our sex 
On the day he received the money for his is maternity that every woman, not spoiled 
produce in New Orleans, he went to one of ^y sorae vanity, which becomes strong- 
the gambling hells and lost all, shipped, on er than her nature, feels this, and feels 
the following day, for California, with no ^at, while she remains single, she is doing 


fixed purpose, went into the employ of Capt. 
Sutter until the gold fever broke out, when 
he left for the mines, succeeded in gather- 


that, while she remains single, she is doing 
violence to nature, and is deprived of the 
dearest charms of life. 

We feel that it was intended by an all- 


ind about $7,000 in the dust, with which wise Providence that every woman should 
he started for San Francisco, where he be a mother. This is not merely physical, 
established the first hotel that was opened but it is a part of our heart True, we 
in that placa Fortune poured in upon long to be pressed to the breast of the man 
him, and he concluded to return home, and in whom we see so much purity, nobleness 
did, as we have stated, with a pocket full and generosity—the man we so much love 
of rocks. —we dream that his cheek rests against 

“The romance is to come. He proffered ours—feel the soft pressure of his hands— 
to take her again as a wife, and also the we have sweet dreams of love: but, by far 
little youngster she had by her second hus- the dearest pleasure that ever a real woman 
band, to which she consented, in despite of felt, was when the child of the man she loves 
all remonstrance, as her last marriage was lay upon her breast, 
not legal. The next day Esq. Taylor was In this world of brainless men, but few 
called in, and united for the second time of us can find men to love, at least at all 
in wedlock, a man and his wife, who bad like our ideal; and that is shown by the 


been separated for a term of years. They fact that so many do not marry the first 

will return in a few days to California, man who ofl’ers. 

Strange things happen occasionally, in this Most women—even girls yet in their 
busy world.” teens—wish for their own child to love. 

"—-—- Affectation may say it is immodest, but it 

LISTLESS NESS O F MIND. springs from a “ higher law” than of Society 

There is an inactivity—a listlessness of — is l h e l aw 

nd which permits thoughts and feelings to . Seeing that nature intended us for par- 
ift past us like the thousand objects of a vari- ticular purposes, I can see in “ Morence, 
landscape gleaming on the eye of a rail- Hay” the true woman, when she feels that 
ly traveler, unexamined,unarranged,unre- “single years are wasted.” 
umbered; a half slumbering state of mind I think “ Minnie Moulson” part right 
which it becomes passive, and thoughts when she says, “ nine-tenths of the women 


LISTLESSNESS OF MIND. 


mind which permits thoughts and feelings to 
drift past us like the thousand objects of a vari¬ 
ed landscape gleaming on the eye of a rail¬ 
way traveler, unexamined, unarranged,unre¬ 
membered ; a half slumbering state of mind 
in which it becomes passive, and thoughts 


flit over us, rather than pass through us, of the present day marry with no other 
like the shadow clouds over the lake’s sur- feeling towards their husbands than sheer 
face. This is a pernicious habit to be guard- indifference.” But many women are not 
ed against and assailed with the most reso- capable of a high and holy love, and much 
lute energy of will, by every man who of that which they can feel is the result of 
would be master of himself, and live a life association. But no women can look with 
of advantage to his kind. It is worse than “ sheer indifference” upon the father of her 
unobservant vagrancy of eye or ear. A child. 

man may be something who can pass I have written so much that I shall scarce 
through the finest external scenery without have room for what I took up the pen to say. 
having his gaze riveted, and without re- j am muc h inclined to think that the 
membering that he more than rode over f ear superior women have of seeming im- 
so much ground, or at most beheld an as- mo dest in showing a preference for such 
semblage of hills, vales, trees, streams and , nen as they really do admire, lias a ten- 
buildings; but the mind that lets its thoughts dency to drive many men from them to the 
glide past thus unobserved and uncontrol- fighter sort of women. I do not mean she 
led, is fast losing its power for good. The should offer herself; but when she sees one 
tendency to foster this indolent and feeble w fi 0 m she admires, she should evince plain- 
habit, we regard as one of the worst effects |y that she is pleased with his company and 
of the light magazine and novel reading of conversation, and not think of anything im- 
the present day. Unconstrained, as he de- rao dest, as there is really not. 
vours the sparkling article or stirring ro- But if she treats him as she doesindiffer- 
mance, to make any effort in the way of en t men, and as indifferent women treat 
chaining his thoughts or defining them, him> likely there will be a mistake, 
the reader is apt to acquire that passivity w ;n 


the reader is apt to acquire that passivity 
of intellect in which the helm of attention 
is surrendered from the mind’s own grasp, 
and given wholly up to the objects before 
it, till it is attentive only when something 
so striking or stirring presents itself that 
attention cannot be avoided—like an ear 


Many men are proud, and will not sue for 
even a woman they love. 


Oi.d Maids. —A sprightly writer express¬ 
es his opinion of old maids in the following 
manner: 


auenuun cauuoi uc uvuiueu—nau nu T • r 

.,. , . r “lam inclined to believe that many ot 

that should hear nothing but the roar ot . . , • o „ i . . 

, .p, . , , . the satirical aspersions cast upon old maids, 

thunder, or an eye sensible to no color but . „ . ,, r . i-, .if, • 

darning scarlet—WoW/t British Beview ,K>U more to th««r cred.t tl, , ,a general y 
o imnmnor Is a. woman remarkably near, in 


imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in 
Matrimony. —When bent on matrimony, her person • she will certainly die an old 
look more than skin deep for beauty, dive mmd.’. Is she frugal m her expenses, and 
further than the pocket for worth, and search “act in her domestic concerns, • she is cut 
for temper beyond good humor for the mo- «« for an old maid.’ And if she is kindly 
ment—remembering it is not always the and humane to the animals about her, noth¬ 
in, »t agreeable partner at a ball, who forms >"g can save her from the apcl ation of an 
(he most amiable partner for life. Virtue, 'old mmd.’ In short, I have always found 
like some Bowers, blooms often fairest in that neatness, modesty, economy, and hu- 
the shade mamty, are the never-iiuhng characteristics 


manity, are the never-failing characteristics 
of an * old maid.’ ” 

Solitude is no place to forget those we----- 

love. Where there are none to commune Indifference is often assumed, and un- 
willi, Memory peoples a world for itself, with der its seeming repose and quietness as un- 
which Imagination holds converse—and the der the white ashes of apparently extin- 
beloved are the ever-present—the ever and guished fire, there yet smoulder the glow- 
only-thought-of. io£> embers of passionate feeling. 
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ROCHESTER, APRIL 3, 1851. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


Agricultural Machinery, Implements, &c. 

The improvements in cultivation within a few 
)ears past, have created a demand for labor-saving 
aids to wealth in the shape of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and implements, and that demand has 
caused some of our most ingenious mechanics and 
shrewd capitalists to turn their attention to this 
branch of manufacture. The result is that farm¬ 
ers can not only readily obtain any desired ma- 


The New Silver Coin. —The die for the three 
cent piece, ordered to be coined by the late Con¬ 
gress, has been finished, and the coinage would 
be proceeded with at once at our mint, but for a 
defect in the law, which makes no provision for 
procuring the silver and copper to commence with. 
In consequence, the coinage will be delayed until 


Ifgialatuu of %m fork. Stems of lerns, &r. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Wednesday, March 26.— Senate.- 


-The revi- 


HIU vantage WUl UO LiClOJ CU Uli 111 • - , . T -" * 

the proper steps are taken by the authorities at j 10n 01 me Assessm ent Law occupied a part of the 

---IV IMU1 CiLlOilllUli tu IIIIH Washington to remedy the deficiency. The new ay j ,, i . - -o --- 

branch of manufacture. The result is that farm- ooin is decidedl Y neat and tasty, and will be in a Elffi C W~Kt 8 Wer ® paSSed for the relief of Wlth the judiciary of that S'ato. 

ers can nnf milv , • , measure a convenient substitute for coppers. It is U ^-VVright. -Thirty-four persons by the name of Jones 

ers can not only readily obtain any desired ma- one -fourth copper and three-fourths silver, so that „ J® au ho ™ e WilJ'wn Beard and others to con- booked their names during one day at Jones’ hote ’ 

chine or tool of the best make, but the extent of the baser metal afiects the color but slightly. In C 011 s J’ ru ? t a ° d huild docks, wharfs, bulkheads, piers Philadelphia ° ^ ’ 

the manufacture, and competition in the business, size it is between the gold dollar and the five cent a ?] d b ~ s l? s in front of their lands in the 6 th Ward, _ 

h.ve greatly reduced the price, of most article..- thinner than either that a “ d S*** ......... 


-The Gulf Stream takes two years and ten 

months, to perform its circuit of 13,118 miles. 

Judge Mundy, of Michigan Supreme Court 
died on 1 uesday. He had long been connected 


Albion—B. Farr. Medina—I. W. Swan. 

Arcadia—M. Scott. Moscow—Win. Lymai 

Alabama—R. B. Warren. Macedon Center—Ira 1 
AdamaBasin—M. Adams. Macedon—Wm. Gallu 
Alfred—C. D. Langworthy. Marcellos—human Sht 
Alden—O. N. Fulton. Millville—J. II. Ilaine 

Allens Hill—David A. Paul. Mohawk—Postmaster. 
Buffalo—W. Bryant & Son. Manchester—J T McC 
Baldwinsville—It. Sears. Newport—Win. H. W 

Batavia—Samuel Ileston. Newark—Theo. Dickir 


Batavia—Samuel Heston. Newark—Theo. Dickinson. 

Benton Center—A. H.Savage New Baltimore—I,. Haight. 
P.rockport—II. P. Norton. North Chili—R. Fulton. 

Bridgeport—B. T. Adams. N. Y. Mills—W. D. Walcott. 

Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 
Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks Orangeville—G. Cowden. 
Big Stream Point—I. Hildreth Phelps—S. E. Norton. 
Clyde—I. T. Van Buskirk. Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge 


Cazenovia—John White. Perryville—C. Britt. 

Carlton—E. II. Garhutt. Penn Yan—Postmaster. 

Canal—A. H. Toil. Pierpont Manor—O. B. Sci 

CamiiiiK. \ G ■ N - Sherwood, Rushville—A. Otis. 

> C. D. Bingham. Rutland—Moses Ennaes. 

Cleveland—A. H. Allen. Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 

Canandaigua—B. F. Gage. Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 

Caton—Philip Hubbard. Sen. Falls—H C Silsby <fc ( 

Churchville—Z. Wiliard. Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker. 

Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 

Covert—E. C. Gregg. Sheldrake—J. Harris. 

Clockville—S. P. Chapman. Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. 


E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
El bridge— A. B. Forncrook 
Ellington—J. F. Farman. 


Medina—I. W. Swan. luul 01 me uesi mane, Dut the extent ot 

Moscow—Wm. Lyman. the manufacture, and competition in the business. 

Macedon Center—Ira Odell. _, , 

Macedon—Wm. Gallup. nave £ reatl y reduced the prices of most articles.— 

JJarcel'us-LuinanShepard. The fact that such establishments are well sus- 
iviitiviI jG"^«j. ii, llaincs. , . 

Mohawk—Postmaster. tamed, and not ‘‘few and far between,” is one of 

Newport—Wm!iL wtfi"rff tbe m0st strikin g and cheering evidences of pro- 

Newark—Theo. Dickinson. gress in the various branches o r farm labor. In- 
iNevv Baltimore—Ii. Haight. j j , .. „ . . . 

North Chili—R. Fulton. deed we believe fashion is, in this particular, of 

Ortdlffvm Ilorn. alCOtt SOme utiIity - as !t becoming fashionable to per- 
Orangeville—G. Cowden. lorm operations in the art primitive in the best 

Peking m! Trowbridge. manner * and with the most improved implements. 
Palmyra—T. Ninde. ° Unlike most other fashions, this is one which may 

Penn Yan—Postmaster. be judiciously and profitably followed by all en- 

Pierpont Manor-O. B. Scott gaged in rural occupations—and we trust it will be 
Rushville—A. Otis. .. c . 

Rutland—Moses Entries. mose ot our readers whose interests may thereby 

Royalton—J. Shoemaker. be promoted. 

Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 

Sen. Falls—H C Silsby & Co — We do not indite this article to put money in 

Scottsviiid—\V. <L Lacy. r ' tbe P urse °f manufacturers, but rather for the 

Sheldrake—.!. Harris. benefit of the users of their wares. It is written 

Syracuse—W. L. Palmer. v __ , .. , 

Starkey—Levi French. Decause we believe there are thousands of farmers 


uui u is so muuii ininner man euner tnat a t,, : --r-** x , . D * ■>-- 

blind man can easily distinguish them apart by the *o amend an act entitled “ An Act in relation lors on the Kochester and Lockport railroad corn- 

touch. The face of the coin has a capital C, with t0 Jusb< ^ Z P ° lice ia th ° City of Nevv York .” menced operations near that place on Saturday last. 

three innumerals indicating the value of tho coin pa ™ e . Marcb 30, 1848. -A Gas Company has been formed at Lock- 

e mbraced within it. Around the edge are the 13 f • “ Ladie , s l ’ U » ion Aid Society port, and the works are expected to be in operation 

stars for the original States. On the reverse is a the Methodist Episcopal Church of the City of early in July. 

star, having in its center an American shield, and iork ; ” ' _The Union Hm»i tt„- t> 

around the edge ‘‘United States of America, Provide for the appraisal and p yment of , \ ^nionHote, at Union, Broome county, 

1851 .”—Philadelphia Ledger. ca “ al dama ges to Henry Crouse. was dest soyed by fire on Friday last. Loss $10,0(10 

__ To authorize the Board of Supervisors of the ~P art ly insured. 

m w Txr , S ^ v ® r . al ?°«nties of this State to make the office -Joseph Gillot, the celebrated English manu- 

Th. Wheat Cnop.-We took .dv.nt.go of . of D„triot Attorney . salaried office. f.ctnrc, of steel pens. h„ lost honvht 


The Wheat Crop. —We took advantage of a 


R utland—Moses Fames. 
Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 
Romulus—Jo. Wyckoff. 
Sen. Falls—H C Silsby Co 
Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker. 
Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Sheldrake—J. Harris. 


concerning the condition of the wheat crop. On [ Church of Britain. 


sandy, and other dry soils, it looks well; and altho’ 
there have been few growing days as yet, the 
wheat is green and flourishing. But mucky and 
wet lands present a much less favorable appear- 


In relation to highways and roads. 

For relief of Thomas J. Strong and George W. 
Cheney. 

To authorize the construction of a draw-bridge 

nnrnoa TTMU* TV i i ^ O 


Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodlev. 


,he' frosts L February and March YSg rSSKrKES C„.‘ 

done great injury. In some of the town* where To authorize the Supervisors of Wayne to levy ,’ Pl „ 

this sort of land prevails, farmers are not a little tax on Lyons, in said county, for the Duroose of I ho Pennsylvania House of Representatives 

n ISPnilM rrc*A ami * U „ 1 a _a. n i _ 1 ! J . t . * V _ ^ 1,111 * a- ..... 


in Western and Central N. York, aside from other discouraged, and even in the best quarters of the building a bridge over the Clyde River, on the Ge- hriS defeated the bill—by a tie vote—prohibiting 

sections where our paper circulates, whose interest county, poor fields are neither few nor far between, neva road. ’ any minor work, ng more than 10 hours per day in 

it is to purchase and use the best tools they can r a febect of warm weather in April may be, To incorporate the Watson Agricultural Insti- manufactories. 


Farmington—O. White. 
Fredonia—A. H. Barker. 
Geneva—J. G. Ver Planck. 
Gerry—C. Moore. 


Guilford Centre—S Hendrick Verona—A. Whaley. 


Holley—II. S. Frisbie. 
Hinmanville—A. Stone. 
Hulbarton—Win. Lavcrick. 


UnionSprings-RB Howland u P° n the matter for themselves. The advertise- 

Ver^i?£li; R e Ba C rker. mCnt describin & £mery & Co.’s Premium Rail- 
Vernon—Eli R. Dix. road Horse Power will give those interested an 

Verona—A. VWialey^ opporlunily of cypheriog to advantage—and the 


Watertown 

Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 


.V.......O ,o no OT1 ,. oueii is me present appear- _Mr rilKorf nr i r 

ance of the crop and we fear that an unusually Amending the act incorporating the Albany i C a Valleio son of m’ ” ms fbrw [ arded to Adron 
large portion of the wheat sown in this county is Seminary Association. ^ ^°’ son Vajello, his appointment 

severely damaged by Spring frosts.— Roch. Daily Amending the act to authorize the abatement of 8t cadet . at Wesl Uoint, the first representative of 
American, March 29. a nuisance on lands owned by the people of the California in the military academy. 

-- State of New York, and other lands in the citv of ^ ko c '^y Authorities of Boston have under 

The School Bill.— The School Bill in the , , ... * consideration a plan for employing the electric tel- 


Jacksonville-P II Farington Warsaw—I. Hod<m. 
Kendall—W. R. Sandford. Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 

Knowlesville—C. Thorp. Wheatland—J. Murdock. 

Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. Walworth—Postmaster. 

Livonia—Andrew Sill. West Bloomfield—DA Paul. 

Lyons—E. R. Hughes. Wheatville—H. Deuel. 

Lockport—.T. W. Reed. Westernville—A. Baker. 

Litchfield—H. Randall. York—C. Seymour. 

I-e Roy—J. H. Stanley. Yates—J. Mead. 

Mention—N. Sherwood. Youngstown— J. Ladd. 


MEAN. RAIN. 


; We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. -_—- 

> Agents and other friends of the Rural will please by l. wetherell. 

’ note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly.---—_ 

i Those who do not desire back numbers, can com- Mar. 1851. thermometer. winds 

; mence now or at any specified time. - _ max,. | min. | mean, rain. wlflus - 

Our mark-Ten Thousand-will soon be reached, 26 7,1 H N ' NK> 

if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. 27 71 58 64 33 S W ’ 

i , -« 28 47 32 39.33 

Progress and Improvement.” 29 60 29 45.00 sw. n. 

- 31) 70 53 61.66 s vv. 

With the commencement of the second quar- _ 31 I ^ 35 | 43.33 n w. n, 

ter of our second volume, and in consideration of remarks. 

our encouraging progress, and recent evident im- March 25th. Cool and fair. 

provement, we may be excused for again offering 26th. Cool morning—warm day—crow-black- 

a few thoughts on the words above written. bird seen—skunk cabbage in flower; also pansy 

“Improvement” is the motto, and “Progress” the and crocus, 
watchword, of the People of the Present. In noth- 27th. Warm-chipping sparrow heard-daisy 
mg is this more evident than in the extended ap- in flower—poplar in bloom, 
plication of the teachings of science to the practi- 28th. Cooler—a little rain, 
cal purposes of agriculture. Alreadj has a great 29th. Frost-fine day-peewit and !oads heard 

improvement been effected, in the cultivation of 30th. Warm day-elm in flower; honey bees 

the soil—in its products—and in farm stock and at work in maple flowers, 
implements. And, the extended circulation of 31st. Cooler—a sprinkle of rain 

Agricultural books and periodicals is one of the Note.-“ March came in like a lion and went 

influences of this spirit—a spirit that places the out like a lamb.” 

possessor and disseminator of practical knowledge ___ 

among the men of rank and power-among the PackEx Boat Arrangements-^ Rochester 
one ac ors o le wor . and Buffalo packets will commence running with 

le cultivators of the soil are taking a more el- the opening of the Canal, the following boats con- 

evated position in society. They rise nobly and stituting the line: 

rapidly, as they learn to aim higher—to improve o „ 

the soil, and give the culture of tho mind their NhtgTra,!??. ;;;;;;;; Capt - d^Bromlev 

earnest attention. To this end, let every farmer— Saratoga,. “ Warren 

every young farmer especially, be not only ac- Sultana,. “ Mason. 

quainted with the practical part of his business, Baltic,. “ Tanner. 

but with the scientific theory of the same. Let “ ~~---- 

him study the plants and animals by which he is - R ailroad Fare.—I t is stated that the through 


card of E. J. Burrall, proprietor of tho Agricul- rr The , Sch ° 0L BlLL — Th e School Bill in the To revive and extend an ant t consl ™ lon a P lan employing the electric tel- 

aval Machine Shop, Geneva, i, worthy of f °T S° ^ 

particular attention. Other advertisements rela- whole, are:— 1 . An $800 000 State tax 2 mvd - 8 a 16 ® us 9 uekannak River, in the town of _ T , j • „ 

five to the manufacture and sale of agricultural to be kept for eight months exceffi in ° f QtSe ^ i l ! ° f N ° W Brunswick 

implements, published in this and late numbers of Cases pr . ovided for - 3. One-third of the School- r J c ° e Comptny 6 ° f AlbaUy C ° Unty IllSU ' 0 f $1 250 000 to thT F S aSS * Stan , Ce ’ t0 , the amount 

thfi N™ yLvo . 7,' money (including the $300,000 to be drawn from * .u 5 ‘ • - 01 ^U^SO,000, to the Europoan and North American 

— rom “ 10 - -“S^he ssa; 

rv r a r 3 ~~ ‘ Amending the act incorporating the village of omore, and 42 to the Freshmen. 

«Y L, WETHERELL. An fgvdtta kt mi_ ? * FronHln tn.i_ 0 


-1- j 

oe exempt from school warrants. 


An Egyptian Newvspaper. —There is only one Frank hn. County of Delaware. ^ 

paper published in Egypt—a small monthly sheet. Amending the act incorporating the village of 

111 tho ArsKin I'Hum.wPA r, t £" _J_ll_ J x r’linnn ° O 


in the Arabic language, at four dollars a year. It Choon 


is devoted mainly to a glorification of the powers 
that be, and every one in the employment of the 
asha is obliged to subscribe for it. A surgeon of 


Peter Fowler, of Deerfield, brought into Uti¬ 
ca a calf, unweaned, five and a half months old, 


Authorizing Jamaica and Brooklyn Plank Road whlch we| ghed six hundred and sixty-six pounds 


Co, to increase their capital stock. Recess. 
Thursday, March 27.— Senate —The bill 


live weight, and Jive hundred when dressed. 

It is now sixty-three years since the first 


REMARKS. 

March 25th. Cool and fair. 

26th. Cool morning—warm day—crow-black- 
bird seen skunk cabbage in flower; also pansy 


30th. Warm day—elm in flower; honeybees 
at work in maple flowers. 

31st. Cooler—a sprinkle of rain. 

Note. “ March came in like a lion and went 


the hosnital tnlri Dr I v n « u ■* • ^uuksuay, maren 2 /.— Senate .—The bill pass- . , „ T. -jr-wucc yt-urs since me first 

Egypt, that although charged fm hi* nfeui” h W ? e . d « chan & 6 the name of the Trojan Railroad to band of whlte settlers entered what now forms the 
a copy rarely came to haifd —and when one did m 1 ra!n SSbU ^ g Bailroad > allowin g th em Htnte of ° hu> - Now it contains nearly two mil- 

arrive, he could not read a word of Tt ° M ^ l ° H UnUe with the Peiln - h ° nS ofinhabi tants. 

---- * n aDd J Railroad. _ -The Cc-mmittee of the New York State Ac- 

The School Bill Passed the House—T he increase the numberVf itsTrectors. ® W Y ° rk ’ t0 ri cultural Society have appropriated $400, to be 


^ The School Bill Passed the House. _The increase the number of its directors. 

School Bill, which has occupied the attention of incorporate the Cohoes Saving Bank, 

the Assembly for some time past, received its final T ? incorporate the Thistle Savings.Institution a 
reading yesterday afternoon, and an affirmative s P ec * a ^ charter, rendered necessary by the reason 

vote of 72 against 23. It is a compromise bill °i tke alienage of some of the members. 

neither of the extremes of the House being entire- „ To am end the charter of the California Inland 
ly satisfied. It is substantially the bill reported by ® tearn Navigation Company. 

Mr. Burroughs—differing es*entially from his only Assembly .—The bill passed to alter the plan of 

m the declaration of the first section, that “the A evv York . by extending Washington street to 
schools shall be free,” and in the ratio of distribu- Twelfth street. 

tion among the districts.— Alb. Journal. The bill incorporating the Utica Art Union. 

—--- Amending an act incorporating the Sacketts 

Killed by a Panther. —At Madrid Bend Ky Uarbor and Saratoga Railroad Company, 
a negro who had been placed at a stand in hunting r f, rellC ^ ° f Hotehkiss & Smith, 

deer, was seized by a panther which the dogs had 1<0r the re ' cha rter of the Sodus Canal Corn- 


awarded to such of those members as shall com- 


Packet Boat Arrangements— The Rochester 
and Bufialo packets will commence running with 
the opening of the Canal, the following boats con- 


QueenCity, .Capt. Stone. 

Niagara. “ D. H. Bromley. 

Saratoga,. “ Warren. 

Sultana,. “ Mason. 

Bal “c,. “ Tanner. 


a negro who had been placed at a stand in hunting £ „ relle , 

deer, was seized by a panther which the dogs had ° r re ' C 
started, and was literally torn to pieces. Two white pa ^u , r 
men who went to the rescue were wounded, and th qu 
tho ferocious animal escaped. The hunters of the bch ° o1 Bllk 
Kentucky must look to their laurels—in St. Law- Friday, Mar 


To incorporate the Thistle Savings.Institution a pete 8U0Cessfull y at the approaching World’s Fair. 

ecial charter, rendered necessary by the reason -The Governor of Florida is on a visit to the 

t le alienage of some of the members. east coast of that state and the Everglades with a 

r ,o ““ rto ‘“ ,he the 

Assembly .—The bill passed to alter the plan of em ‘ r . 

>w York, by extending Washington street to Jenny Lind s first seven concerts in New Or- 

velfth street. leans, for which tho tickets sold at a premium of 

Phe bill incorporating the Utica Art Union. ' fr °m three to twenty dollars, realizod from $140 - 
Amending an act incorporating the Sacketts 000 , to $160,000. 

irbor and Saratoga Railroad Company. _Tho Maverirk Timi. n f n ♦ 

For the relief of Hotehkiss & Smith. , f H ° U * e , £ast Boston, is now 

For the re-charter of the Sodus Canal Com- Shted by gas made from Cochituate water. It is 
ly. said be an exceedingly clear and beautiful light, 

The House was in committee of the whole on and ma de at a very smaI1 cost - 

School Bill. -M. Jules Coutin has left Paris for the United 

Friday, March 28— Senate.— Passed tbo blllin States, charged by the Minister of Public Works, 


-- j — r .... 11C , B . Railroad Fare.—I t is stated that the through 

surrounded searching out the w.nte end wis- | °Thf “wty'Srt Sbo’lbom 


dom of the greet volume of nature laid open for two cents nlrty Lt iZvenS 

his perusal. lie will find a world of knowledge * n niaking change will allow; as for instance 30 
to be explored—a host of unsettled theories to over- cents to Churchville: 50 cents to Byron; 65 cents 
turn or fully establish. And every man can do to Batav ‘ a - Fr ^ m Rochester to Syracuse, the fare 


something in this mighty work. 


will be $2,60; to Canandaigua 75 cents; Clifton 
$ 1 ; Geneva $1,30; Seneca Falls $ 1 , 55 ; Cayuga 


silver mines of Venezuela. A project is also on 
J foot to establish a Bank at Oaraccas, with a capital 
of a million and a half of dollars. 

-The depot in course of construction at Sa¬ 
vannah, for the use of the Great Central Railroad, 
will, it is said, be one of the finest edifices of the 
kind in the country. It will cover twenty-one 


The time has been, and the idea, even now in $1,65, and at the same rate to other way-stations, 
some quarters, gains credence—“ That to be a far- according to distance.— Dem. 

mer one needs no education.” Where is there a ----•— - 

greater field for scientific research—for earnest and Depth of the Ocean— During a passage from 

careful study—for honest and useful labor than in S ,' 0 o t0 t ^ e £ape 9 ood D°P e * when in latitude 

tho calling of the tiller of the soil? What more W ” bottom was 

. obtained at a depth of 2,100 fathoms or three ami 

appropriate field for noble, high-minded men-for a half miles. The sounding apparatus was a 
patriotism and philanthropy, than that which the thiry-two pound shot, slung with wire and attach- 
farmer may occupy. ed t0 a small line 50,000, fathoms long, and suffi- 

Let “ Progress and improvement,” then, be the c ‘ cudy strong to bear a weight of sixty pounds, 
motto in the onward march of the People of the n 7. ~ 

Present. Canada 1 ostage. — Ail arrangement has been 

effected by which sealed mail bags will be made 
~ T~ * ' up J, n ^ ew York f° r the chief places in Canada. 

A Good Suggestion. ^ 1 he postage to be the same in each country._ 

. . A letter not exceeding \ an ounce, 5 cents to the 

Here is an idea that may bo worth, to many of Lines, and 5 cents to any part of Canada. The 
our readers, more than the room it occupies. A P osta g e to be prepaid, and not at the option of the 

warm friend and introducer of the Rural thus f ei !u° r V • Tbe P° sta £ e 011 pamphlets to be prepaid 
. to tne Lines as heretofore, 

writes us from Niagara county: 

“ By the way permit me to say that we like ‘ the Another Link Broken—T he Richmond Whig 

Rural ’ very much, and we read it, and try to announces the death of Judge Francis J. Brooke^ 
practice its teachings. We intend to get it bound of Virginia, in the 88 th year of his age. 
at tho close of the year, and will tell you how we- ™ 7 du , d ^ 0 Brooke was an aid-de-camp to General 

contrive to preserve it. ‘ The Rural > * read so ^ ^ 3 Judge ° f the 

, , 1 " r “ dUS0 Court of Appeals of V irginia. So pass away, one 

much by the whole family that if it were folded by one,the men of the earlier days of the Republic 
and unfolded as formerly, it would be worn out and s00n 110 living man will be left to tell of the 
before we got it read; but last winter we purchased g reatstr uggle which gave us freedom and Union. 

Rockwell’s Patent Newspaper Cla*p, and find it ~~ ' - 

to ba iust what we want. Thenaner is nntnn Iowa Coal—W e learn from the Iowa States- 


Kentucky niust look to their laurels—in St. Law- Friday, March 28— Senate .—Passed the bill to tC8 ’ chnr S ed by the Minister of Public Works, 

rcnce Co., N. Y., one man alone killed a big appoint an agent to attend the World’s Fair at Wlth the mission of studying the railway system of 
panther '__London in behalf of those having articles on exhi- tbis coun try. 

Oswego, March 31,-The oeetioToYthe hi s l, providing f„ r ,h„ 

stone abutment of the canal below the toll bridge, charter of the Sodus Canal Company? whee i in i’ o b f ’ br ° ke her lurboard 

east side of the river, gave way this morning, and House engaged on Canal and School Bills n , ’ 7 ~' ° n Saturday last - and P u t into 

the water swept down about 40 feet into the river. at ioo o m ’ Baltimore in distress. 

It vvas that part of the canal on the east side which bi £ C Scnate — 1 he following -A company has been formed in Pniladclphia, i 

P , A f (he Rochester ,nd Webster ”«■„le^e cpM, for the purpose of the ] 

and will be repaired immediately ’ P1 ^ lk Road Com P an y to borrow money. alIver mines of Veil czuela. A project is also on < 

__ J _ I o amend the charter of the Attica and Hor- foot to esta m isk a Bank at Caraccas, with a capital < 

A fr nro- t/vt> s,r ■or'. ™ nelsville Railroad. of a million and a half of dollars. \ 

Jerome, of New Haven, Conn! S has actually made Sta^ to^s^hlcribe'to thecaoital rtoSk”? th® A ^ 6 -The depot in course of construction at Sa- J 

a time-piece, which he will warrant to keep good and Hornelsville Railroad. °° ° 1 le Attlca vannah, for the use of the Great Central Railroad, 
i II ? g ’ an i d d^ h,Ch he ., seII I, for 60 cents at To authorize the Buffalo and Rochester Rail will ( R is said, be one of the finest edifices of the 
ma3e of bras n s $ He* Ts^Y ' 1 road Company, to sell any part of the renl et kbld in the country. It will cover twenty-one 

if these anSes ?W ° f 8 °° & d&y tat ° t0 tbe Attica aild Hornelsville Railroad Com- a crcs of ground. 

Pany ‘ -McFadden, the Philadelphia" druggist, con- 

f am,ne AMONG THE IKDIANS-The Minnesota ordlreltt'tliffireSffig ^ WaS discussed aRd victed of manslaughter by causing the death cf a j 
Chronicle of the 10th uh., states that sad accounts g ’ young woman by administering morphine through \ 

have been recived there from the upper Indian ” ‘ ~~ * a mistake, has been sentenced to three months’ im- j 

country. The Indians above Crow Wing were . The Legislature.—T he members of the Leg- prisonment in the penitentiary. [ 

suffering extremely, and many had literally starved returned this morning, says the Journal of -A bill has passed the Nova Scotia House of 

to death. It is estimated, adds the Chronicle, that tke -26th, mstructed, refreshed and delighted from Assembly, which qualifies every male inhabitant 
within a short time past, from five to 700 of them the Vlsit to ^ ow York Brooklyn. The infer- over qj ’ of nee to votn / '1 } T 

have died in consequence of privations. matlon acquired, on this excursion, will be practi- i • , , years ° . age, to vote for members of the 

_ P cally useful. The facilities enjoyed by the Legis- Le g ,slature ‘. Th,s Wl11 enfranchise one-fourth of < 

B^”The following new Post Offices have been S?* l ° Se ® our great Metropolis, were such as ^ P 0 P ul “tion, who never could vote before. 

established:—Brier Hill, St. Lawrence, E. G. 86 ° m occur> Uew " -According to the Oswego Palladium the (\ 

Hyde, P. M.; Freehold, Greene, E. B. Dodge, P. r ' ~ - - Starch Factory in that city is the largest of the 5 

M.; S. Alden, Erie, J. Chaddendon, P. M.; No. T and Rochester Railroad— The kind in the world. It consumes annually 120,000 

Clarkson, Monroe, J. Granger, P. M.; Transit Lockport Democrat says that “ the whole line of bushels of mm nnd in non i B i c i * , nl < 
Genesee, David Coy, P. M. ’ this Railroad is now under contract, and as fast as T 1 l ^ The 

---the right of way can be secured, the contractors af J I,Ra { P r roduat 18 3,000,000 pounds of starch valu- 

Indians—B y the last report of the Commission- ^° K UI * d ‘ and ^ging forward the e_d at $150,000. 

York- 1 4^000 Lidians ThSave^OTO^resofl ^ 3 m ‘ le ° aSt ° f that viSage, ^ear Cold Springs^ the Moore’s Rural New-Yorker—T his journal < 
4 »;o plow.,MOO horses a„<J 800 0 ”"““ ^ ^ “ d pr0secu,ed £31 t£ZV^S. '’K^ypopeiv*,' \ 

nfleh cows. 1 hus have dwindled away the pow- j t the intention of the Comnanv to have ears r ® acbed the . same maturity of excellence and east ) 
rial Indian tribes which not many years since runnincr hptw^pn t f i^i> ‘i ve cars 0 f shadow in five years that this has in one Its ( 

uled “lords of the ascendant” in this State. first da ^ 0 f next December ^ R ° C ieSter by the access is well deserved. It realizes our concep- < 

—---—-—-- * tion of a good family paper far more perfectly than / 

Maryland—T he Convention at Annanolis 4 th v „ n ^7 ’ I- certain self-styled wo*? papers, which arc inferior 

VIarch, adopted a clause authorizino- the I P n-toln Counterfeit—T he manufacturers of the to Bus in every particular, except that they display 

are to protect from execution a reason ablo n ? "t spurious Whitehall Commercial Bank money have a kt .Be more amplitude of fold. The departments of \ 
p tirom execution a reasonable amount got out an edition of 5’s, which have annp-ireH in Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic Economy Edu- / 

lit J ? 7 folure lottery grants, after a recent issue, and our citizens may m tell be on . The editor's page is woll-.tored, and 1 

ie expiration of existing grants. their guard._ Dem ^ be 18 susta)ned k Y a class of correspondents who \ 1 

® * llDVO or! lnvo-nlrr K.r --1 _ • \ D 


facturer of steel pens, has just bought an estate 


Amon g £ne senators who refused construct- 
ive mileage wore Messrs. Clay, Cooper, Badger, 
Seward, Underwood, Pierce, and Mangum. 

Wright and Webster’s weaving and dyeing 
establisement, in Water Street, Philadelphia, was 


have died in consequence of privations. 


to ba just what we want. The paper is put on the owa goal, vve learn from the Iowa States- 
, , ,, , . . man, that in Cedar lownship, twenty-two miles 

clasp and cut; then we can read it just as we from Fort Madison, coal of a very good quality has 
would a book. After one number is read, it is ta- been found. It lies about 60 feet below the sur- 
keu off and put away—then the next number is ^ ace » and tke vein is described as from four to six 
put on, &c. The clasp costs only fifty cents and ^ b * ck ‘ A company has been organized for the 
it should find a place wherever the ‘ Rural ’ does PUrP ° S6 ° f W ° rklng th ° ™ ne - 
-for the latter should certainly be preserved for Earthquake in Carthagena— The city of 
future reference. Carthagena was visited by an earthquake, on the 

AT T . 7th of February, which lasted five seconds. Had 

A Large Load. — I he ship Washington arrived it last two or three seconds longer the whole city 
at New York, March 31, bringing nearly 1,000 would have been in ruins; as it was there was con- 
emigrants, all of whom were in good health. This siderable damage done about the city. Two or 
is the largest number ever brought over in one three houses were shook down, and several lives 
vessel. jost. 


greatstruggle which gave us freedom and Union. !ie equation of existing grants. their guard—Dem. * he is sustained k Y a class of correspondents who 

-——--—— - ---- --|_have profited largely by science and experience. 

f Of . r P ry g J q ‘Z°u7l!Z «»P?ion. bv on 3 ShLTriv'el'o Z? pt 


'ives this granite for his memory.” 

Rare Bird. —The Sullivan County Watch- 
nan says a wild turkey was shot one day last week. 


bbls. whale, and 545,9 1 2 lbs. of bone, besides 59 
casks of sperm oil sent home_ Boston Post. 


VVe can recommend nothing better, in its way, 
to farmers; or to fanners’ good wives; or to all 
young Indies whoeverexpeetto become good wives; 
or to any and nil, of whatever sex or age, engaged 
in rural, economical, and industrial pursuits, than 


nan says a wild turkey was shot one day last week, The bill to unite Cleveland and Ohio cities in m Z •'T T ■ ? r age ’ . engnged 

m ° f Li H b6rty - in ,h n P ” ! “; d both “' ld l«»vo» the time fo, the tbe 

flock Of I thht Jn d 2 P ° UndS ’ aud WaS ° ne ° f ?f° ple . 0 v e 0t ? the annexation to be fixed by the at $2 a year.-Mich. Christian Herald. ' 

hock oi imrteen. Councils of the two cities. _ 


Michigan Railroad Steamers.— The May- The Brantford Courier says three out of the fivi 
Jinfw-If Uv Ad P11 tKe ? l8t “'I - ’ t0 , be wards i ? Uo which the township of Brantford is di 


---.- This excellent weekly agricultural paper has ) 

The Brantford Courier says three out of the five c ° m menced its second volume. It has sustained its ( 
irds into which the townshiD of Brantford L d;_ C ! ia 7' lctor w( i il . tbr ? ugh the last year, and we are 


jllowed by the Atlantic and Ocean here, aft r thev vided, have assented to take to the amount of glad to see ? l ha « established an extensive pat- \ 
re expected to perform their regular trips. ' TQnJino in Ttrar.t^.d av n..m„i„ ronage—jone whichi secures its permnnency and fu- ? 


£25,000 in the Brantford & Buffalo Railroad. 


ruimge—one which secures its permnnency ; 
ture usefulness.— Wyoming Co. Mirror. 
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/omgti SiMigran. 


THE CANADA AT HALIFAX. 

) TitE steamer Canada, from Liverpool 15th, for 
s Boston, arrived at Halifax on the 27th ult. with 75 
l passengers. The mails have not been received yet 
) at New York. 

) By telegraph we learn that the government of 
j Lord John Russell is still very v eak; he can not 
) got his friends to rally round him, and it is now ful- 
) ]y anticipated that there will soon be a dissolution 
( of parliament and a general election. 

) U. S. frigate gt. Lawrence arrived off Cowes 
\ 0 n the afternoon of the 12th, with the American 
( contributions to the great exhibition of 1851. 

) We have news of various conspiracies proposed 
l or threatened in Italy, but nothing positive. 

) From the Cape o r Good Hope, we learn that 
) the Caffre war is likely to be more prolonged than 
c was at first anticipated. Sir Harry Smith, at the 

( head of five thousand men, had given battle and 
killed seventy or eighty. 

A large body of Hungarians and Polish refu¬ 
gees from the late struggle in Hungary, had arri¬ 
ved in Liverpool bound for America, but on their 
<, arrival from Turkey at Liverpool they were met 
) by a deputation from the London democratic com- 
) mittee, who have induced them to remain in Eng- 
, laud, in order, as they say, to be at hand in case 
; their aid should be required to assist the democrat¬ 
ic ic cause in either France or Hungary. 


(Kfif Barktte. 


There is no change in our market worthy of note.' 
Corn 50c. Barley 75087£c. Oats 33®40c. Clover seed 
brings from $5,50 to $6. 

Hay brings from $9 to $14 per ton. 

The Canal will open on the 15th of the present month, 
which will cause renewed activity in our market. 

Rurat, New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, April 2, 1851. j 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bhl.$4,75135,00 Butter, tb.12J314c 

Pork, mess.13,50(314,50 New Cheese, lb.. . .4^(35jc 

Do. cwt.5,75(36,00 poultry. 

Beef, cwt.3,00(34,00 Turkeys, lb.7(38c 

Do. bhl mess. 11,00(311,50 Chichens.5(37c 

Lard, tried.939^c seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . .$5,50(36,00 

Hams, smoked.7£(3Pc Timothy.1,5032,50 

Shoulders, do.5j36c Flax.1,25(31,50 

Potatoes, bu.44356c sundries. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl. . .6,5037,00 

Wheat, bu.1.0631,08 Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Corn,.50350c Salt, bbl.9031,00 

Buckwheat.41c Apples, bu.12i(337£c 

Rye.621360 Do. dried.75 

Oats.38340c Eggs, doz.10311c 

Barley.75387£c Beans, bu.75(31,00 

hides. Hay, ton.9(314,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5034,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .333,50 

Calf, lb.8310c Do. soft.232,50 

Sheep Pelts.7531,50 Wool, lb.20336c 


EMERY & CO’S. 

Neiv-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

T HE attention of the farming public is solicited to the 
newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made 
by the subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder 
Threshers, with Vibrating and Revolving Separators. 

Having had much experience in the sale and manufac¬ 
ture of Horse Powers and other Agricultural Implements; 
and being acquainted very extensively with the wants of 
the farmers of this country, as well as the character of mo-t 
of the implements and machines now in use, we think we 
hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Power 
far superior to any before made or sold by us, or with vvhicli 
we are acquainted. 

At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, held at Albany, their committee on Horse Powers 
unanimously awarded us the highest premium for the best 
Rajlroad Horse Power, among the large number of the most 
popular and approved kinds of the day, which were on 
exhibition and in competition,—it being considered the most 
efficient and durable on the ground. 

As the principal mechanical parts of its construction dif¬ 
fer so materially from those mostly sold by us previously to 
the past season, as well as from all others now in use, we 
have thought it an object to the farmers, as well as for our 
own interest, to illustrate them by cuts and descriptions, as 
follows: 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINE SHOP, 


i The winter of 1851, appears to have been 

s quite mild in England and Europe. Onthelstof 
) January in Paris, the buds of early trees had started 
' and apricots were in bloom. In England the 
S weather was uncommonly mild, and the season 
) early. At Washington on Wednesday, the grass 
( plats at the Capital exhibited a vivid green, which 
was truly grateful to tho eye, after the dullness of 
winter, and almanac dayfor the coming month.— 

, Boston Transcript. 

) Western Texas. —The evidences of the great 
( resources of Western Texas are every day increas- 
) ing. Yesterday a specimen of natural salt, found 
) eight miles from Corpus Christi, whs handed us, 

) which appeared perfectly pure, while it is stated 
) that the supply is inexhaustible. Carts are sent 
} out and the salt is shoveled in with little labor and 
) expense. What gives it increased value is that 
) the beef, which is raised so extensively in that sec- 
l tion, can be much more easily cured with this salt 
) than any other, as it takes or absorbs the salt with 
) the greatest facility. It is further thought that 
c this article when ground, will make a fine salt for 
( the table, and for all cooking purposes.— N. O. 

) Picayune. 

i Interpretation of the Cheap Postage Law. 

—The Post Master General has decided that un- 
\ der the new postage law which takes effect on the 
j> 1st of July, weekly papers only, are entitled tocir- 
) culate in the mail free of postage, in the county 
\ where published, and that in estimating the vari- 
) ous distances mentioned in the act, the office of 
) publication is the starting place and not county 
< lines. The phraseology of the act on these points 
) is not very clear. Its meaning is, however, ex- 
) plained by the Department as above. 

) A New California in South Carolina. —A 
) lump of gold weighing near one-quarter of a pound 
s and other particles of a similar size, (says the An- 
> derson Gazette,) have been discovered in some 
<j of the pits sunk on the Greenville and Columbia 
. railroad, near the Saluda river. Those lumps 
) were found on land belonging to Major Wellborn. 

( A California mine would complete the ruin of 

I South Carolina; she would at once positively re¬ 
fuse to bestow any notice whatever on the balance 
of mankind. 

ftabliafitra 3Soto, &t. 

Please Note the Fact! 

t The present is just the time for those who have 
- not already done so, to subscribe for the Rural 
) New-Yorker. We commence a new quarter 
( this week, with increased facilities to furnish a 
) good paper, and can easily add thousands to our 
> present large edition—already the greatest of any 
( newspaper published in this city, or section of New 
> York. Those who prefer, can subscribe for six 
) months—and new clubs can be formed for either 
’ six or nine months, or additions made to those al- 
; ready organized. 

Agents and o'hers should not “ forget to re- 
j member” our July Premiums. They aro cer- 
) tainly worth contending for, and will repay a little 
j extra attention and exertion. We trust all who 
) like the Rural will embrace the present favorable 
) opportunity, to have it known and read by their 
) acquaintances—and this many of our friends are 
j doing, without regard to the premiums. 

) More Premiums! 

\ Is November last we published a list of specific 
) premiums, to persons obtaining subscribers to the 
• Rural (and not competing for our large and gene- 
> ral prizes,) previous to the 1st of March. Under 
) that offer we have given sevei-al hundred volumes 
) of the Farmer and other books—the most of our 
( friends preferring specific premiums—but having 
) many more volumes of the same valuable works on 
| hand, wo propose to dispose of them to such as are 
> lending or may hereafter lend their kind offices in 
j behalf of the Rural New-Yorker. Therefore, to 
) all who do not compete for our large prizes, we of- 
) fer the following 

) Specific Premiums : 

> For a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
} July next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
> year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1843 or 1349, (as 
^ preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
^ suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, wo will 
> send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
) bound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849.— 
c For $ 10 we will send six copies of the New-Yorker 
) —and an extra copy, and bound vols. of the Farmer 
> for 1848 and 1849. For $15 we will send 10 copies 
) of the New-Yorker—and an extra copy, and any 
^ three volumes of the Farmer published in octavo 
) form, [except the one for 1850,]—or [instead of 
( extra copy and Farmers] $2 in Books. For $25 or 
> more we will send 20 copies of the New-Yorker— 
> and an extra copy, and five volumes of the Genesee 
' Farmer, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, [being all the 
, volumes published in octavo form, except tho last] 
i —or [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or 
( other Books. O’Competitors for these premiums 
^ must mention tho fact and designate what they 
) want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
) the premium selected will be immediately for- 
) Warded. 

) - 

] E5F* For Terms, &c., see lost page. 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, March 31.—FLOUR—Moderate eastern 
and local demand for flour, and holders very firm—for pure 
Genesee rather better prices are obtained—better grades firm 
but not active—less doing in low grades. No change in 
prices. New Orleans quiet at $4,6234,75—Canadian 
heavy and inactive, market nominal at $1,62. Sales 4,500 
bbls domestic at $4,1834,25. No. 2, $4,4434,50 for com¬ 
mon to straight State; $4,6234,75 for Michigan and Indi¬ 
ana, and $4,8735 pure Genesee. 

GRAIN—Nothing doing in wheat and heavy—prices 
nominal. Corn still scarce and in fair demand for the 
trade—less inquiry for export, being above shippers’ orders 
—sales 5,000 bu. northern and Jersey yellow at 651c afloat; 
6(5366.)c delivered. 

PROVISIONS—Pork market less firm more particularly 
for old. New held firmly but dull; sales about 700 bbls. at 
$12,12 for old mess; $13,75 for new; $10,12 for old prime; 
$11,50 for new. Sales river $11,62^. Beef steady, de¬ 
mand for the trade; sales 234 bbls. Lard firm with steady 
but moderate demand; sales 2*40 bbls. 8? for good. Butter 
active. No change in piices. Cheese steady with fair in¬ 
quiry. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, March 31.—The period desiganted for the 
opening of Canal navigation is near at hand, and forward¬ 
ers are making extensive preparations for the season’s busi¬ 
ness. Business in all departments continues very quiet. 
The sales of Flour, Produce and Provisions are limited to 
a mere local demand for home consumption, at former 
quotations. In Seed there is more firmness in the market, 
and a good business is doing at full prices. We quote 
Clover at 93HU for small, medium and large, and $2,50 
33,25 for Timothy. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, March 31.—There is but little doing in flour 
as yet, and it may be quoted at $3,8734. No sales of 
wheat have fallen under our notice. There is a fair busi¬ 
ness doing in corn to arrive at prices ranging from 44 to 46c 
according to time for delivery. There is a fair business 
doing in seeds—clover sells at $5,25 35,50; timothy $2,25 
32,75; flax $1,25. Not much doing in provisions—mess 
pork sells at $13; mess beef $8,50; lard scarce and sells 
at 9c. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, March 26.—At Market 898 Cattle—about | 
800 Beeves, and 98 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,75 per cwt.; first quality 
6,00; second do. 5,50; third do. 5,00; ordinary, $4,50. 

Hides—$5,25 IP cwt. 

Tallow, $5,50. 

Stores—Working oxen, $65, 80,1103140. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 30, 38(3)45. 

Yearlings, none. i 

Two years old, $16, 20324. 

Three years old, $18, 24327. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,715 at market; nearly all sold. 

Prices, Extra, $5, 738. By lot, $2,50, 333,50. 

Swine—None at market. 

Remarks: The market has improved, and prices are a 
shade higher. 

_IDG cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 38 over the 

Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls. 

IfgF' The market will he held on Tuesday, the 8th, in¬ 
stead of Wednesday, the 9th of April, on the week of the 
annual fast.—[Boston Farmer and Rambler. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, March 27.—At market, 750 Beef Cattle, 
no Stores, 35 pairs of Working Oxen, 60 Cows and Calves 
1,200 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,600 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $0,00; 1st quality $6; 2d do. 
$5,75; 3d do. $434,50. 

Working Oxen—$75. 80, 90, 1003110. 

Cow* and Calves—$18, 20, 23. 20, 303 35. 

Sheep and Lambs—$1,75, 233. One extra lot sold at 
$7 each. 

Swine—5|36.)c; retail 637c. 

Remarks—Notwithstanding the large number of Beef 
Cattle at market, and the high prices of Beef, the markets 
were brisk and the prices well sustained. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Mar.25.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] 

Offered 1,075 Beeves, (1,000 Southern, and the remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 75 Cows and Calves, an,d 
1,500 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s ; 75 Cows and 
Calves, and about 3,800 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Beeves have been firmer than for some time past; a good 
demand has prevailed, leaving over 100 head unsold.— 
Prices are steady at $633,50, and a few lots of extra $8,- 
7539 per cwt. 

Cows and Calves are in good supply, sales at from $20, 
328, to $35340, as in quality—20 leftover. 

Sheep and Lambs are somewhat easier, and prices are a 
fraction better; sales at from $3,50 to $6,50—all gone. 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PEItKKVS, 

[Late E. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.] 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to cal! the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, from the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers; lienee we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astockon hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall lie satisfactory to tho purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 66ylso. 

Phillips’ Fashionable Hat Emporium. 

NO. 30 BUFFALO STREET. 

T HE first Saturday in March, 1851, l shall otier for sale 
the Spring Style of Hats— the prevailing style as 
worn in N. Y. city. 

It gives me pleasure to inform my friends and customers 
that 1 have obtained the best workmen in tiiis State. I have 
also obtained, within the last week, one of the best French 
Conformateurs that has ever been brought to this country, 
and the only perfect one in this city. ] would say to those 
gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 
will tit, to he sure and give me a call, and I will take the 
size and shape of their heads, and will warrant an easy 
and perfect tit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu¬ 
facture those Premium Hats at $4—the best manufactured 
Moleskin Hats in this State. 1 am also making Hats to 
sell at 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 
manufacturing hats are such that it wfll enable me to make 
better Hats, and sell them at lower prices, than others in 
the trade. 

Gentlemen, if you want a fashionable Hat, and the right 
kind of a hat, please call and have the size and shape of 
your head taken with my new and lieautiful French Con- 
formateur, the only perfect one in Rochester. Please call, 
as my books are now G|>cn for orders. No. 30 Buffalo 
street, one door west Arcade Hall, is tiie place. 

[60-3meow] G. PHILLIPS. 
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Fig. 1, represents the top view of the forward portion of 
the Power, (with the endless platform removed,) showing 
the side sills, A A, which support the two large iron shafts, 
b, b. The coupling flanges, a, a, a, a, on the ends of the 
shafts, with nuts and screws for confining the wheels, Sec. 
The Converge wheel, C, confined on the end of the for¬ 
ward shaft, b, by means of its concave hub, coupling screw 
and nut a. The pinion I), confined in like manner on the 
end of the other shaft b, and so arranged as to work into 
the converge gear, C. The driving pulley B with concave 
hub, confined in like manner to the opposite end of the pin¬ 
ion shaft b, on the opposite side of the power; the two iron 
reels c c confined on the forward shaft, inside the frame 
near the sills. 

Fig. 2, represents the side and edge view of the coupling 
fingers, a, a, a, a, or hub, which is fixed firmly and perma¬ 
nently to the ends of poth shafts, b, b. 

Fig. 3 represents the face 
view of the converge gear 
wheel, C, and pinion 1), as 
working together when in 
use — which are confined 
on the shafts outside the 
j frame of the power. One 
i of the arms of the wheel 
/has a plate projecting a 
’ litile from its face, and 
calculated for receiving a 
wrist pin for driving a pit¬ 
man, or connecting rod, 
often used, and necessary 
for propelling cross-cut 
saws, pumping water, 
churning butter, &c., &c., 
where a vibratory motion is desired. 

Fig. 4. B represents a face 
or side view of the band 
wheel, three feet diameter, the 

hub of which is formed of /mf I“1 NMyK 

two iron plates so made as to AW El 

form cavities to receive the pM jii n \)\A 

spokes as represented, and Is D VVA 

when bolted through the //jjrV iri. Vji \ 

spokes and plates forms a / 

strong and substantial wheel, jlp 

The back plate is alsocon-Pfe VwPfa I 

cave to receive a nut, fasten-! J'K! <3 /fa 

ing and fitting also to each j;p r vw II 

and all the couplings. F/ 

Fig, 5, represents the side 11/ i 

view of one of the reels, c, Wil pT / 

two of which are confined uR\ Ii ’wt’ 

upon the forward shaft. The \k\ I 1 
driving pulley, II, may be at- 11 ® Wg 

tached to either end of shafts, |yr J/pE? 

b, as required for fast or slow ^ 

® The endless platform is 
composed of links connect¬ 
ed by small shafts extending 
across the power, and thro’ 
them far enough to receive 
small truck wheels, which 
support the platform, and 
traverse on an iron track the 
iq.5j whole circuit, except at the 
® * forward end of the power— 

when the small shafts are received into and supported by 
the forks of the reels, c, on the forward shaft, thereby giv¬ 
ing it motion and power. 

The diameter of the reels is such, that the ordinary walk 
of horses, or about two miles and a quarter per hour, give 
them about fifty-five revolutions per minute. The diame¬ 
ter of the pinion D being about one fourth the diameter of 
the converge gear, and consequently receive about two 
hundred and twenty motions per minute, and in the same 
direction —which direction is found most convenient for 
all purposes, and indispensable for driving our Over-Shot 
Threshing Machines, without crossing of bands. The pin¬ 
ion working inside of the converge gear, allows more cogs 
to be in constant hearing, is stronger, and runs much light¬ 
er than spurr gearing, or rack and pinion. When arranged 
as in diagram, Fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with 
either horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for 
threshing grain, ginning cotton, sawing wood, grinding 
feed, grating apples, Sec. Sec. 

When less motion is desired for other purposes, the band 
pulley B may he attached to either end of the reel shaft, and 
receive but fifty-five revolutions; and when still slower 
motion is required, as for driving Elevators, Hay Presses, 
and paddle wheels for ferry boats, or propelling boats in the 
lumber and wood business, on many of our rivers and 
lakes, the pinion may he confined upon the reel shaft, and 
converge wheel upon the other, which serves to reduce the 
motion to about fourteen revolutions per minute, with in¬ 
creased power in proportion to decreased motion, the trav¬ 
el of horses being the same in all cases. 

The advantages of these arrangements are numerous, and 
plainly seen—one of which is removing all the gearing and 
wearing parts to the outside of the power, where it is free 
from dust, and dirt, Sec., and where it may tie boxed up, 
requiring little time or oil to keep them in the best possible 
running order. 

The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links 
and pinions, as in the rack and pinion powers, (and most 
others) is wholly removed. In shipping them, the gears 
are taken off and packed in a box with other things. 

Having sold a large number of the Improved Machines 
lhe past harvest, all of which, having given entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and when used side by side with the most approved 
of other kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitate to 
recommend and warrant them equal, if not superior, to 
any before made or sold by us, or of which we have any 
knowledge. 

Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about 
fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with 
a substantial spiked concave this above cylinder, which is 
adjustable to the work to be done. The feeding table being 
level, allows the feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed 
with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substances 
getting into the thresher, to its injury. 

We attach a v brating or revolving separator to them, 
which serves to separate all the grain from the straw, and 
leave it with the fine chaff for fanning mill, while the str,.w 
is carried oft' fbr stacking. 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of 
some parts of our work done by contract, we have felt the 
inconvenience and want of dependance to be placed upon 
the quality of materials and workmanship; we have now 
so extended our fheilities, as to enable us to make all parts 
of all our own machines, and can now assure the public 
that none hut the best work and stock will he offered by us. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish¬ 
ed gratis on application to EMERY &. CO., 

Proprietors of the Albany Agriculural Works, Ware¬ 
house and Seed Store, 

No. 369, 371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Geneva, Ontario Connty, N. Y. 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators, 

Clod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &c., Sec. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

E. J. BURRALL. 

A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
AY was awarded to Thus. D. Burra r.r, for the best Grain 
Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(both present.) Since then, he has perfected another, con¬ 
taining many new and splendid improvements, which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strength and durability, 
than any ever before offered to the public. 

1 st. It has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing water furrows, 
relieves the gearings from the viol$se«of the crank motion, 
increases the effective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
a new character to the whole machine. 

2d. It cuts at any height required, and discharges the 
: grain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min¬ 
utes change. . 

3d. By means of a new guard of cast iron,—which will 
neither bend nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts f 
: grain, timothy or clover seed,—wet or dry,—without clog- , 
! ging. In addition to these important improvements, the . 
frame is strong and compact, and lies above all the level of 1 
the apron, in order to pass through gates and over water ; 
furrows, without hitting. 1 

The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; c 
the shifting gear, and the entire arrnngementof the working 
parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made c 
of the best materials, and finished with great care. 

It has no reel to waste the grain, no pullies, straps, or 1 
loose harness to get out of order, but is strong and simple, 
just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 
the risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of his har- ! 
vest. 

It is warranted to be thoroughly built, andTto work well- ! 
and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to lie ' 
made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is . 
made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms—Cash or approved notes. Orders should be i 
sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

Sizes.— No. 1, 4 feet 6 in. No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet \ 
G in. No. 4, G feet cut. 

BURRALL’S REAPER. i 

As the Reaper has been in use during the past season ' 
only, the following testimonials from respectable farmers r 
are offered: 

Wolcot, Nov. J, 1859. 1 

T used one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers to cut about 20 
acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 
does its work well, cuts clean whether the grain be wet or 
dry, and leaves the sheaves in fine order for binding. I 
know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 

r Phelps, 5th September, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
be clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, and clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame are uncommon¬ 
ly strong, and well arranged; and every part of the machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability. 

It requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses, than 
common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending 
it as the best I have ever seen. WM. P. D1MICK. 

Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. 1 have cut from 15 
to 20 acres, and find it does the work well, and beyond my 
best expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes, so 
as to cut close to the ground, or at any height required, and 
never clogs even in the stoutest grass, if is very stron" in 
in all its parts, and very convenient for use. it requires 
hut a moderate motion for the team, and may be worked 
by oxen as well as horses. I think it does not require as 
heavy draft as ordinary cross plowing. 

THOMAS BUTCHER. 

We, the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, 
and fully concur in the above statement. 

I’. COPELAND, 

WILSON BUTCHER, 

25th Oct., 1850. SYLVESTER JUDD. 

„ Seneca, 12th Sept., 1850. 

Mr. Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, ns it runs 
lighter, cuts I letter, and is far more convenient, especially 
on rough ground—it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes 
and steel couplings throughout. The construction and ar¬ 
rangement of the whole are exceedingly strong and dura¬ 
ble, and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is 
made to cut the grain at any height. 

I have no doubt of its entire success, and can confident¬ 
ly recommend it to the public as a very valuable improve¬ 
ment. VV. W. BRISTOL. 

BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS, 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing 
For sale,—wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario countv 
N - Y - _ |6»wl] E. J. BURRALL. ’ 

SEWARD FEMALE SEMINARY, 

No. 45, Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

T HE Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
Wednesday, April 16. The academic year is divided 
into three terms of fourteen weeks each. 

EXPENSES. 

Board, in advance, for the year,. *54 

Tuition, “ “ “ .12 to 24 

Board, 44 per term,. oq 

Tuition, “ “ .‘.V.Vto8 

There is an extra charge fbr Music (Piano, Guitar Or¬ 
gan;) Drawing, Painting, Embroidery, and the Latin, 
French, Spanish and German languages. 

Prof. Nieman will board in the Institution, and converse 
with his pupils in the Languages which they pursue. 

Prof. Leopold Hack will teach the classes in vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Letters of inquiry may he addressed to 

«5-3* LUCILIA TRACY, Principal. 

MORGAN HORSE GENERAL GIFFORD. 

rUHIS justly celebrated animal will stand the 
JifFN _L ensuing season at the stable of the subscri- 
ber in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in 
tiiis journal under date of 6th March, inst. 

Terms of insurance $12. 

CHARLES W. INGERSOLL. 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17,1851. 65-9t 

Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

T HE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
lily Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ gOO 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40o, 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application he made. 
Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

Rochester, n! Y. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

T HE Monroe County Savings Institution will he 
opened doily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o’clock P 
M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. 

TRUSTEES: 

Everard Peck, David E Lewis, 

David R Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Charles W Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A Ward, Ebenezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, Aaron Bronson, 

William N Sage, George W Parsons, 

William W Ely, George Ellwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn. 

Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. [53-tf,] 

GENESEE PAPER MILLS. 

rreiT.iffHnooW™ IT 1 HE 8 uhscriber&have completed the 
vvVtyv v v t- t▼ 1 -I additions to their Paper Mills, and 

'rU 1 TrrT rni J ate now prepared to manufacture all 
Hi Kr G5 kinds of Paper Dy the most improved 

'—i" *5* process. Our Mills contains all the 

recent improvements in machinery, 
^ p I) H I ani ^ s0lne ffieni which cannot he 
f found in any other mills in the State. 

WW'IP 8 From the experience derived in man- 
1 is? S? HI ufacturing paper for nine years past in 
rSS5SffiSSSF - ffi' s oit .v. we Hatter ourselves that we 
@MlSSS2 g cau fill orders to tlie satisfaction of our 
j 9 A customers. VVehave tiiis season put up 

r largest and best Fourdrinier Ma- 
'Ilv —> chine in this State, and with a few ex- 

ceptions in the United States. 

We are paying particular attention to the manufacture of 
fine Book Paper. We feel grateful for past patronage, 
and shall endeavor to merit its continuance. 

[00-tf] STODDARD, FREEMAN & CO., 

Rochester, Jan. 21, 1851. 28 State street. 


CHARGES SCRIBNER, 

(late Baker & Scribner,) 

Has in press and will publish early in April, 

THE FIU IT GARDEN, 

A Treatise intended to illustrate and explain the Physiol¬ 
ogy of Fruit Trees, the Theory and Practice of all opera¬ 
tions connected with the Propagation, Transplanting, 
Pruning and Training of Orchard and Garden Trees, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espaliers, &c., the laying 
out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gar¬ 
dens, the selection of suitable varieties for different pur¬ 
poses and localities, Gathering and Preserving Fruits, 
Treatment of Disease, Destruction oi Insects, Descrip¬ 
tions and Uses of Implements, &c., Illustrated with 
upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Figures, Repre¬ 
senting different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, 
Forms of Trees, Designs for Plantations, and Imple¬ 
ments, Sec. By P. B arry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, New York. 1vol. 12ino. 

contents. 

Part I. Describes the different parts of Fruit Trees— 
Roots, Steins, Branches, Leaves, Blossoms, and Fruit; ex¬ 
plains their different characters, functions, and practical 
classifications. It treats, also, of soils, and manures, of 
(he best modes of propagation, and the general principles 
and practice of Pruning. 

This part is a new feature in treatises of this kind, and 
is intended to be the ground-work of all the operations of 
culture. 

Part. II. Treats of the propagation and management 
of trees iu the Nursery, in detail, botii standards and 
dwarfs, beginning with the stocks and ending with taking 
up the trees. The various kinds of stocks, their particular 
uses, &c.. are all correctly described. 

Part III. Treats of the laying out and arrangement of 
different kinds of Orchards and Fruit Gardens, the selec¬ 
tion of trees and of varieties, planting, pruning, and train- 
ins, of standards, dwarfs, pyramids, and various other 
forms in a manner not attempted hy any other American 
Treatise, and calculated to furnish important information 
much sought for at this time. 

Part IV. Contains abridged descriptions of all the best 
Fruits of well-established merit, with selections for various 
purposes and localities, and lists of new and promising 
varieties; also, a chapter on diseases and insects: another 
on gathering and preserving fruits, and one on the more 
important implements used in fruit culture. The 
work is so arranged that any branch of the subject can be 
readily referred to, and contains upwards of one hundred 
and fifty figures, illustrating the different parts of trees, dif¬ 
ferent forms, modes of propagation pruning, training, Sec. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 36 Park Row, 

65-2t and 145 Nassau St., New York. 
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J P FOGG & BROTHER. 


CORN SHEGGERS. 

A N entirely new article, price $3, just received and for 
for sale by J P FOGG &. BROTHER, 

March 8. No 29, Buffalo-st. 

Also for sale hy J. RAPALJE Se CO., 65 Buffalo st. 

SEED CORN. 

A VERY choice lot of Early Dutton, eight-rowed. 
White Flint, and other varieties, for sale in the ear, 
by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 1851. [66tf] Rochester Seed Store. 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas Hanvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Ebenezer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George W Parsons, 
George Ellwanger, 
Joel P Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Nehemiah Osborn. 
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BIRD CAGES. 

A COMPLETE assortment of Bird Founts, Wicker 
Nests, and Bird Seeds, of every kind, may be found 
at the Seed Store of J. P- FOGG & IiRO., 

April, 1851. opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

OSAGE ORANGE, 

F OR Hedges, price $1 per quart, just received at the 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street. 

April, 1851. J P FOGG Se BRO. 

ENGGISH LAWN GRASS. 

W HITE CLOVER, Rye Grass, Red-top and other 
kinds of Grass and Clover Seeds, suitable for door 
yards and lawns. For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, 
opposite the Arcade. J P FOGG Se BRO. 

April, 1851. __ 

CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 

f) aa BUSHELS Clover; 250 bushels Timothy, war- 
,jUU ranted free from foul seeds. For sale at the 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, by 
April, 1851. J P FOGG & BRO. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

I TALIAN and Black Sea Spring Wheat for Eeed, at the 
Rochester Seed Store, opposite the Arcade. 

April, 1851. J P FOGG Se BRO. 

SMAGG FARM FOR SAGE. 

O Q ACRES of land, on the Chili road, half a mile from 
•J /O the city line,—the road from the city line is McAd- 
ainized. It is very pleasantly situated, has three acres of 
orchard of choice apples, trees large and thrifty. The barn 
was buiiulie past season, and cost $800. The house is in¬ 
different. It is well situated for a nursery, or for the culti¬ 
vation of Tobacco. Mostofthe ground was sward, plowed 
last season, and is in good order to work the coming season. 
The soil is strong and good. About three hundred loads of 
manure now on the ground. A large portion of the pur¬ 
chase money can remain on mortgage. For terms apply to 
J P FOGG & BROTHER. 

Rochester, March 8,1851. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and es(>ecially book and periodical publishers, authors, 
&c. — that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Painph- 
lets,"Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Sec. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a desidera¬ 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to the 
enterprise. 

Or" Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [63-tf ] 

BE-ADGE & BBOTHER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

T HIS New Establishment is furnished with every facili¬ 
ty for Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books, 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements, 
Borders, Embossed Plates, Sec., Sec., with promptness, and 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that of 
anv establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype hlocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[60-If) _ I. P. BEADLE. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

T? A6LE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
Pi all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., for 
by E. C. WILDER & CO., 

■If (62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


jDflUft CO I presence of mind always forsook him; his 

'y v A A v l U W strikingly handsome figure, became, by its 

— ■ - carriage, rude and clumsy; his two hands 

THE SCENES AND FRIENDS I’VE KNOWN seemed one too many, and his tongue lost 
BEFORE. the power of utterance. 

- Julia was not insensible to the attach- 

~ . ,, . , T ; . . ment she had inspired, nor to the diffidence 

Oft in the twilights deep’ning haze, i • , , . , x ’ . . . . 

When peace broods o’er the earth and sky, '' * Stood 111 the way of its declaration. 

Upon the pictured past I gaze, 1 hrough all the granite, she had the good 

With throbbing heart and tearful eye ; sense to discover the heart of gold; but a 

My thoughts are oi the seasons gone certain maidenly modesty prevented her 

The scenes and friends I’ve known before— f _ ,1 • J j J . 

i stroll again through wood and lawn- ™ akln S an y advances to remove the 

I am a merry child once more. difficulty. Besides, there WUS plenty of 

ii. time, and she had full faith in her father’s 

o childhood has no time for care oft-quoted maxim, “ wherever there’s a will 

No room for grief within the heart; there’s a way ” ’ 

And though its bliss no more we share. — , j j 

Those memories may ne’er depart. William, on his part, made many des- 

They are the treasures, tried and pure, perate resolves, but they failed upon trial. 

oft numbered now with failing tears. He essayed writing, but he could not get 

That hopes so fair might not endure the secret of his heart even to paper, and 

io 0 i.idthi ;i ii.. h jears. never got beyond a few broken sentences. 

My boyhood’s friend ! rememberest thou after the lab i ° rS of , the Were Over, 

The scenes, the thoughts so fair and free? had he gone to seek an interview, but his 

Ere time had given a furrowed brow courage always failed him at the last mo- 

And silvery locks to thee and me. ment, and he would hastily retrace his steps. 

Then cherish still the scenes of old if „ „ j u a c -i r ■ r 

The blessed memories Of yore- or if discovered by the family feign some 

Our hearts they bind with links of gold other errand. _A_t length he resolved to 

Together firmly evermore. j. a. n, test his courage by daylight, and according- 

~ ly towards the close of a fine afternoon he 

■ found himself at the door. He lifted up 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, tae knocker, (his heart meanwhile pound- 

Thro’which Aurora shows her bright’ning face; ding a series of double knocks against his 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace waistcoat) and left it to fall lightly Upon 

The wood and lawns, by laving stream at eve: r,„n n , . ■' * n 

Le. te.lth my „™ Li fine, fibres br.L. “» ■>"“"! “J / 1 W ? S * mt > deS ‘ fPPf»> 

And I their toys to the great children leave, ^ admission, but to him SCCmCu louder 

Of fancy, reason, virtue—naught can me bereave. than a Stroke of the church bell, and lie 

- - _ would fairly have run away, had he not 

fj-A. 4 1 a \ heard approaching footsteps. Julia herself 

V, 1 j C mxtim came to admit him, and the slight blush 

__ * upon her cheek as she encountered the un- 

= expected visitor, rendered her doubly charm- 

IHE BASHFUL LOVER. ing in his eyes. 

- “Good afternoon, Mr. Ferrington,” said 


Oft in the twilights deep’ning haze, 

When peace broods o’er the earth and sky. 
Upon the pictured past I gaze, 

With throbbing heart and tearful eye ; 

My thoughts are of the seasons gone 
The scenes and friends I’ve known before — 
I stroll again through wood and lawn— 

I am a merry child once more. 

ii. 

O childhood has no time for care 
No room for grief within the heart; 

And though its bliss no more we share. 

Those memories may ne’er depart. 

They are the treasures, tried and pure, 

Oft numbered now with failing tears, 

That hopes so fair might not endure 
To glad the winter of life’s years. 

in. 

My boyhood’s friend! rememberest thou 
The scenes, the thoughts so fair and free? 

Ere time had given a furrowed brow 
And silvery locks to thee and me. 

Then cherish still the scenes of old 
The blessed memories of yore— 

Our hearts they hind with links of gold 
Together firmly evermore. j. h. 

-1 care not, Fortune! what you may deny; 

You cannot roll me of free nature’s grace— 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Thro’ which Aurora shows her bright’ning face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The wood and lawns, by laving stream at eve; 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave, 

Of fancy, reason, virtue—naught can me bereave. 


“ Do tell me,” said a city visitor to her 
n one occasion, “ if the report was true, 
hat your husband fainted away when ma- 
ing his declaration.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a quiet smile, 
‘' I believe I must confirm the story, and 
have a fancy,” she added thoughtfully 


Wit am tynmax. E?ochcstc £^ 

K INO & PA we. Proprietors of the above Establish¬ 
ment, have a choice selection of Fruit and Orna- 
QTJIZZICAL ANSWERS, mental Trees and Shrubs, Green House Plants and 

_ Flower Roots and Seeds. Among them are 00 choice va- 

* r, , „ , , Reties ofhardy perpetual and other Roses, at ®:Iper dozen. 

A ULEASANT young fellow, about half- ,“. of common Garden Roses at ©1,50 per dozen, 
seas over, passing through the Strand at a new and A e rcth l !^a?®iAo^ 7 r° doTor'tioS hunfreL 
late hour, was accosted by a watchman, who heddl ' i e out >'* summer, such as Verbenas, 


uuuui«. them , the best known—75cents per dozen. * 

ve Soil- Gardens laid out and planted, and pruning done, &c 
“ Out nf r, A PP'e 1 Grafts, 50 cents per hundred;—Cherry, Plum and 
wul ui Pears,-25 cts. per dozen. 

ave you A n y ‘''formation respecting Gardening or taking care of 


that timidity in a lover is generally, .sign late hour, was accosted^by a watchman who 
i innocence; and I cannot help thinking be an with llU tho iosol / nce of offlc ’ t0 m 

tw £k™s‘Ltrh 'or he l *™\° { of 

- lLdri IS not, In It, or ne nas too fc> e ing handsomely paid for Ills trouble summer from seed, and pronounced by nearly all who have 

nuch experience m the art !” J r • seen them, the best known—75 cents per dozen. 

I \\ hat IS your name, sir? Five slid- Gardens lt,id out and planted, and pruning done, &c 

line's.” — “Where do vou live*?” “Out nf „ Apple Grafts. 50 cents per hundred;—Cherry, Plum and 

A REMARKABLE FAMILY. , , . . U R,, e ’ , Uut 01 Pears, 2 o cts per dozen. 

_ the King’s dominions.”—“ VV here have you A '"formation respecting Gardening or takin" care of 

Died, at Lyme, Coon, ou the 2nd of Feb, been? ” “Where you would have been 

Jiss Susan Mitchell, 82 years of age. Also’ W1 f b a11 y our beart -”—“Where are you Rooheslcr ’ Al ' r ‘ 1 e ’ ly51 - C(iwl - 

■n the 4th of February, Miss Desire Mitch- S 01n g ?”—“ Where you dare not go for your strawberry plants for sajle. 

11. at?ed 87 ears.” The officious guardian of the nitrht T have for saie the following varieties of plants, viz — 

The above were members of a very aged ‘nought these answers sufficient to warrant Prince, Columbus, enmson core. Bishop orange, 

nd singular family of five persons, whose to take the young man to the watch- scarirt. If,AT£ ' -Hoston rine ’ Burr ’ s ° ld P ine -Early 

tnited ages amount to 403 years, viz;- , hoase - The next morning, on being brought (u^'p^kedlni colreaiy mS attention ' r,antscare ' 

)esire, aged 87; Samuel, 84; Susan, 82; before the magistrate, he told his worship, _ ^ m. g; Warner, Rochester, n. y. 

r ohn and Lois, twins, 75 each; they were V bat as t0 tb e first question, his name was, March &>, iS5i. e-'-dt 

hildren of John Mitchell, who died in the Thomas Crown; with regard to the second fruit and ornamental trees. 

ear 1818, aged 8?. The mother died in be U«le Britain; with regard to 

( 76, 75 years of age. This singular fami- tniru, lie had been taking a glass of -V Thomas, Macedon, Wayne Co., n. y. He would par- 
•y have always lived in the same place "•>"<! with a friend; and that as to the last” 
where their father and grandmother lived; K“I was going home to my wife." £ ch “^ 

hey have remained single and lived bachel- magistrate reprimanded the watchman of him. 

rand maiden lives; have been a very hap- in sev ere terms, and wished Mr. Crown f 0 r D hLfi s !% pefioo. 1 "^ 116 ^ 75 Centa eaCh ' Ecd Cedar 

.t— V. 1 _ t _:i__ , 1 1 crnnrl mnrninrr_ T.nnrJnn OrdoL mav i.o „,itt n a at__ 


All orders will meet with prompt attention, riants care¬ 
fully packed and correctly marked. 

M. G. WARNER, Rochester, N. Y. 
March 25, 1851. 65Mt 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


»y and peaceable family, without a known mornin g-— London, Paper. 

nemy, and have always enjoyed good T —“— - 

lealth; the oldest living 89 years without Wilkes and his Father. —I had a 
he need of a physician, which is accounted f atb er, a perfectly good-humoured man, who 
'or by their temperate habits and plain liv- ^ ove( ^ Hughing. He said to me one day, 
ng. They always raised what they con- “J ack > have you got a purse?”—My answer 
umed, and manufactured all their own was ’ “^° s * r -” “I am sorr y f° r if, Jack,” 
dothing and bedding from the flax and sa id my father; “if you had, I should have 
vool, by hand, their hats from straw, and 8* ven >' ou son . ie money to put in it,” I got 
heir shoes from the leather. Their house a P urse j an( l in tmo or three days my fath- 
s in the oldest style, without plastering, er aske d me again, “Jack, have you got a 
toves, or carpets. They use the same P urse ?” “Yes, sir,” “I am glad of it,” j 


£f).e Slietcl) 


THE BASHFUL LOVER. 


Julia Watson was not only a beautiful she, in the usual ’style of New England 1 hovels and tongs that their grandmother said my father, “ if you had not had a purse, 

girl, with dark brown hair that would curl greeting for this hour of the dav “will vou iSed; in fa(J t, the particulars of this singular 1 woultl have given you one.” This was 

__ 1. , 1 , , • , , V, , ° ,, • J ‘..TV,;!., illl „ _11 1 mPi'P fun in m-., foilvn^. V. n ...—-.1 


in spite of a comb and brush, bright flash- walk in ?” 

ing eyes that had concealed in their depths “Very well, I thank you,” he replied in 
a world of mischief, and plump, cherry lips answer to an imaginary question, (for in his 
that seemed made for temptation—but she confusion he had not understood a word 
was the only child of a wealthy farmer— she had uttered) and followed her into the 
a combination of charms which are seldom house. 

found, even in this country. She was the He took his seat upon the settee, and 
toast of the gallants far and near, many of attempted some preliminary conversation, 
whom had made desperate efforts to secure but the words clung to bis heart like a hook 
the prize, but so far in vain. Strange to in the mouth of a fish, and he delivered 
say of one in her situation—it is different them gaspingly. 

from our usual observation—she was nei- “Miss Jul—hem—Miss Watson—my I 
ther haughty nor coquettish; she wore no a-a—is your father at home ?” 
shield of cold disdain to repel approach, He knew this was an inglorious conclu- 
nor did she invite the attention of suitors, sion for such a spasmodic effort, but he 
only to triumph in their rejection. She seized upon it as a drowning man would 
was fond of fun and frolic, full of such in- catch a straw. 

nocent mischiefs, as are merely provocative “Yes, father is about home—shall I call 
of good humored gaiety—but she never him ?” she replied, half rising from her seat, 
trifled with honest affection. Her unsuc- “No,” he said, with startled energy— 
cessful admues, with a single exception, then frightened at his impetuosity, added 
were ever warmest in her praise—a tribute “ that is—I would—hope he is well!” 


amily would fill a small volume.—Nav- raere ^ un bi m V father; for he was exceed- 

I. _7 If InJn --"_1 _ 11 T 11 


Orders may lie left with E. A. Marsh, or 
_ H. COLLINS, No. 11 State street. 

Rochester, March 15,1851. [U 4 w 3 ] 

^-ho 0LI) ROCHESTER JVURSEKY. 

’ day- SwS:ySffSJ? Kochester 

nswer 'diM 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

T i ,, 20,000 various sorts “ “ 

Jack,” 500 Cherry “ « « » 

l iavf> 10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

AI so, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 
I got ,U ’S S ' together with the usual items offered in the most ex- 
. r tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 

lain- parts of the continent. Trees properly packed for the dis- 

got a ta ?!r e - „ moulson, 

6 » ., ,, (02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Of it,”-I_ 

3urS e Rochester & Charlotte 

i was PLANX ROAD NURSERIES. 

ceec l C. J. RYAN &. CO., 

, YW^LLD most respectfully call the attention of the 
COUld » » Public to their healthy Nursery Stock, which consists 


LIVING IN HEARTS. 

It is better to live in hearts than in 


to her character worth volumes of pane¬ 
gyric. The exception was a dandyish for¬ 
tune hunter, who was willing to take the 


It was evident he was not “getting on,” 
and here he came to a dead halt. She saw 
that he had some communication of import- 


orook Mirror. ingly generous, and gave me all I could VV Public to their healthy Nursery Stock, whic°"consisis < 

-wish.- Wilkes’ Letters to his Laughter. the popular summer and.ong keeping I 

LIVING IN HEARTS --- --- varieties, 4 years old, ®18 per 100 . 

T . . „ . — , ' , Char,ty bbgins DiNNEB.-That 5^1!^ 

It is Petter to live in hearts than in peculiar kind of charity which excels in eat- alI P°P ul ‘f r varieties, ®25per too. ‘ 

louses.. A change of circumstances, or a ing a dinner, and giving a subscription after chesnuts, mountain ash, EuropeatT'amTAmerican varle- / 

. isobligmg landlord may turn one out of a it, has been ably characterised by a waiter aK“ 

house to winch he has formed many pleas- at the London Tavern as “The Knife-and- fo r eg°‘‘>g enn i>e furnished at any size or age. Our stock \ 

Iig attachments. Removing from place to Fork-out-Charity.” 18 heddinTout!°uch as win flower from June tin 

1 dace, is wit.h manv nn unQvi-nTlohlQ tlie suspension of vegeUition. S 

Veriietias—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not ) 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,50 ) 
per dozen. ) 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, $1,50 per doz- \ 

en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from < 
which we expect something superior. ( 

- 7?.' ,—J ui opiuc , Select Geraniums in large quantities, ©1,50 per dozen. { 

I’f ill-desert; but go where he will his th< i en .i’ i nn . J nev Y slnad ‘o doulit; Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, ©2,00 per doz. S 

I • • i o ... ’ Nothing s so hard, but search will find it out.” Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowerin" shrub ©2 00 do ' 

i ome remains ,n Lenrfo wlnh, 1 .j _ Rhubarb-Giant, best'sort for general useUfow by the J 

quantity. ) 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, ©4,50 per doz. ) 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender. < 

©3 per dozen. / 

' . 7 ' '.—J T‘.. uic iicaru, _ ’ . . , . „ . Asparagus-Giant, in good condition for bedding, docs < 

dinging Still to the imacre of that ohieot My y » H. 4 >s a sweet flower found in Persia. well in ciiy gardens, ©:J per 10 ( 10 . < 

fvhioli their are mere no ° ^ My 1, 2, 7, 3, 4, 9 is a character despised and pun- r prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty ) 

UHICil tney are moie eager again to clasp. • . , P P n fine varieties, raadym pots first of May. 75 varieties of ) 

- 1 x 71 __ . , Jsnea. them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at- ) 

W lien one revisits the home of his child- My 5, 8 , 4 is a bitter herb, and a name for renen tn ! ctet i “ n *“ ua ! I10tice > a ?t dahlia season at the Horticultu- 
1 lOod.—— tllO nlrK'P of* Iiiq Lonnu oEnrln in Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. ( 

r, tne place OI Ills nappy abode m tance. 50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which ^ 



For the Rural New-Yorker. 


T , ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 11 letters. 


chai ming girl as an incumbrance upon her ance to make, and her heart whispered the 
father s broad acres, and who fancied that secretin advance; instead therefore, of com- 
t le wordy cloud of incense he poured forth ing to his relief by turning the conversation 
at her feet, would Hide his selfish design; into a smoother channel, she left him to 


! Ids discomfiture when he saw the thin dis- flounder among the breakers. He tried to 
j guise was penetrated, vented itself in a think of one of the many speeches he had 
f volley of abuse which served only to make conned for the occasion, but they were 
( its author more ridiculous. a }] mixed in his memory, a mass of tangled 

j Julia was two years beyond her’teens, words, and he could not catch the end of 
t and still bloomed—an unpiucked flower— the skein. His color came and went, varv- 
in her father’s dwelling. In answer to all ing almost with each breath, and the mo- 

> raillery on the subject, she declared her in- ment of silence which ensued seemed to 
. tendon of clinging to that respectable sis- him an age of suffering. Growing desper- 
| terhood,yclept old maids; and the assertion ate, he began again— 

) was, of course, always received with a smile “Miss Watson—I-have- called—to say 

> of incredulity. —to ask —to de—de—clare—in short to 

J There lived in the neighborhood, a young tell you how much I love you!” The effort 
1 farmer, whose parents were both dead, and was too much, and the strong man who 
' who kept open the paternal mansion, through would have sat under the surgeon’s knife 

the assistance of an antiquated colored do- without blanching, fainted outright and sank 
mestic, an heir loom in the family. After down upon the cushions! 
receiving in his boyhood all the polish which Julia had watched his varying hue, but 
could be bestowed upon a rising genius in had not anticipated this sudden catastrophe, 
the village school, he had gone to study With admirable presence of mind she ran 
nature in the fields; in other words, his ac- to the mantle, where upon a narrow shelf 
tive youth had been passed in the cultiva- had stood, from time immemorial, a bot- 
tion of the soil, and he attained a sturdy tie of camphor spirits—the universal reme- 
manhood, a noble specimen of what indus- dy for syncope. 

try, self-reliance, honesty towards men, and Now it happened that farmer WatSbn, 
reverence towards God, can produce out of like many another hard working man, whose 
our fallen humanity. His face was em- sinews have been over-strained, was troub- 
browned by many a harvest sun, but it still led with a rheumatic shoulder, and had pro- 
wore that genial smile, so attractive to chil- cured a bottle of liniment to be used as a 
dren which no hypocrisy can imitate. His mollifying embrocation. This bottle had, 
hand was hard, but it was ever open to the for the moment, usurped the place of the 
poor; and the desolate stranger, and the aromatic solution, and was mistaken for it 
afflicted neighbor who sought his grasp, loved this occasion. With her eyes fixed upon 

its very roughness, and it was such a strong the pallid face of her lover, the frightened 
hand to cling to! ° girl hastily drew the cork from the bottle, 

William Farrington had reached his twen- and pouring some of the liquid into her 
ty-fifth year, and was still unmarried. Many hand, spread it upon his forehead! 

an aspiring damsel had set “ her cap” for Whether it was the odor of the fragrant 

him, but he refused to be caught; at last, compound, or the thrilling touch of the 
by common consent of all the gossips of the tremulous hand, which brought the young 
place, he had been elected a suitable bride- man again to consciousness, I cannot tell, 
groom for our heroine. . Had his kind but he immediately revived, 

friends, who thus voted him a bride, known The world may laugh as it will at such 

liow ardently he loved the object of their timidity, and rail at my hero as a country 
choice, they would have wondered still more clown, but I am sure the sensible girl, now 
at his prolonged bachelorship. The truth many years a happy wife, would not have 
was, w ilham could not summon sufficient exchanged the purity and freshness of the 
courage to declare his love. Although he heart, thus struggling to lay itself at her 
had no skill in the polished small talk of feet, for all the ease of a hackneyed lover, 
model n drawing-rooms, he could still appear who can discourse eloquently of a passion, 
m society to very good advantage, save in with the fluency of one who has nothinf at 
company with the girl he loved. Then his stake. 


I lg attachments. Removing from place to Fork-out-Charity.” 

J ’lace, is with many an unavoidable incident e 
”f life. But one cannot be expelled from 
1 . true and loving heart save by his own 
Jault; nor yet always by that, for affection 
1 lings tenaciously to its object in spite - 

l'f ill-desert; but ffO where he will LG “ Attempi theend, and never stand to doubt; 

I , lle WUJ » nls Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

1 ome remains in hearts which have learned — 

lo love him; the roots of affection are not For the Rural New-Yorker, 

lorn out nor destroyed by such removals, ENIGMA. 

I ut they remain fixed deep in the heart, I am composed of 11 letters. 

Hinging still to the image of that object JJy 9, 2, 11, 4 is a sweet flower found in Persia, 
which they are more eager again to clasp. Y ’ 3 ’ 4 ’ 9 ,s a cha racter despised and P un- 

^ When one revisits the home of his child- My 5, 8, 4 is a bitter herb, and a name for repen 
1 iood—the place of his happy abode in tance. 

I.fe’s spring time—pleasant as it is to sur- My 3, 8, 5, 6, 2, 10 was an old English author. 

‘ ey each familiar spot, the house, the gar- My 3,1,8, 6, 8, 11 was a Roman senator, 
lien, the trees, there is in the warm grasp My 5 - 6 is a pleasure to the weary, 

uf the hand, the melting of the eye, the My 3, 2, 10 , 4,11, 4, his an herb used by home 
Und and earnest salutation, a delight which doctors. 

1 10 mere object of nature or art, no beauti- My whole s the name of one who now 

i ul cottage nor shady rill, nor quiet e-rove J Jeneath “ marble column slumbers : 

1 an possibly bestow. To be remembered, sw “ tl >' | “"8. ‘°»6 «g». 

' O be loved, to live in hearts, this is one so- “ tu ” of " 1 m,raber ’' 

ace amid earthly changes; this is a iov ric Answer next week. g.u.l. 

ibove all the pleasures of scenes and place. For the Ruml New . Yorker . 

*V e love this spiritual home feelino- the 

union of hearts w^ich death cannot deftroy! MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 

or it augurs if there be heart-purity as well I am composed of 20 letters, 
i s heart affection, an unchanging and im- My 13. 6, 11, 9, 19, 16, 19, 20 is what people fre- 
lerishable abode in hearts now dear. — quently say. 

Christian Treasury. My 1, 2, 4, 3, 1, 9, 8, 5 is an honor to departed 

--__ friends. 

NOBLE MANNERS. My 5, 14, 4, 8, 9, 10 is a very useful workman. 

- My 20, 7, 2, 8 is a very strong animal. 

In Shakspeare alone, the speakers do not My 13, 16,14, 7, 20 is what we all are. 
trut and bridle, the dialogue is easily great, My 7, 15, 2, 8 is in daily use. 
nd he adds to so many titles, that of being My 5) 2) 7 ’ 20 causes a profuse perspiration, 
he best-bred man in England, and in 2 ’ 3 ’ 12 ’ 9 is a very m 'schievous animal. 

Jhristendom. Once in. a life-time, we are My 5 ’ 10 ’ S °’ 14 ’ 5 ’ 14, 20,18 is a very dis S racefu l 

■ermitted to enjoy the cnarm of noble vr „ 

lonnc-e Lv tlw, J J c My 19, 7, 10 is wliat none of 11 s should do. 

U h P resen< ; e “ a man or wo- My whole is a song that sinks deep into the heart 
lau who have no bar in their nature, but „„d i. l„„ g ,„ bc rem 5 embeted . C lae, s „ 

/hose character emanates freely in their 4 . , 

/ord and gesture. A beautiful form is bet-___ 

ir than a beautiful face; a beautiful be- ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO, 65 

avior is better than a beautiful form; it -- 

ives a higher pleasure than statues or pic- Answer to Charade.— Hf.m-lock. 

ares; it is the finest of the fine arts. A Answer to Puzzle.— Wheel. 

aan is but a little in the midst of the ob- Answer to Puzzling Problem in No. 62. The 


My 3, 8, 5, 6, 2, 10 was an old English author. 
My 3, 1,8, 6, 8, 11 was a Roman senator. 


My whole’s the name of one who now 
Beneath a marble column slumbers; 
Who sweetly sang, long years ago, 
His native land in tuneful numbers. 
[Hr Answer next week. G. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


character. 

My 19, 7, 10 is what none of 11 s should do. 

My whole is a song that sinks deep into the heart 
and is long to be remembered. Clarissa. 

O 3 Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO, 65. 

Answer to Charade.— Hf.m-lock. 

Answer to Puzzle. —Wheel. 

Answer to Puzzling Problem in No. 62.—The 


were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any ever before oilered. /V catalogue of 
which will be issued 1st May. 

tPW Gity office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 

Rochester, Feb., 1851. [61—tf J 

Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A, FROST & Go,, 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER. N. y. 
rpilE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 
J. attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 
following: 

Apple Trees 18,f cts. each, or ©15 per 100. Standard 
Pear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the 
/Vngers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. I’lum Trees, 50 cts each 
Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with fine heads. 
3o cts each. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet, 30 cts each, 
or ©25 per 100. Peach Trees, 2 years old, from hud, very 
thrifty, 12£ cts each, or ©10 per 100. 

/Ml of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries 
Currants, &c., all of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, &c., embracing all the 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias 

The above platnts will be packed carefully and left at 
any of the Freight Offices in this city, according to advice 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the article- now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed -Tatis 
to those that apply post paid, 

Office No. 47 Exchange-street. [ 61-1 It ] 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, , 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 1 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] J 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti- < 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and j 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- < 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a < 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 


. „ , i it , , ^ „ - guuuj/apui, uevuieu io useiui ana instructive subjects, are 

J 01 n ature, yet, by the moral quality ra- market opens at 2 cents for 7 apples at which price invited to give this one a careful examination-and to bear 
lating from his countenance, he may abol- each lad sells his 7s > receiving 2, 4, and 6 cents in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 

-h all considerations of magnitude, and in respectively—after which the market takes a sud- more Uian on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint 

is manners equal the majesty of the world. den rise * and the balance - viz - 3 > 2 > and 1 are sold Terms, in Advance: 

T Viavp Boon on indiri/lnol ‘ at 2 cents each—making 8 cents for each lot, I have Tw0 Dollars a Year —©1 for six months. To Clubs 

• , , ,, ... , wiiose manners, assumed this price as most reasonable, but any oth and Agents as follows Three Copies, one year, for ©5; 

.lough wholly Within the conventions of el- er rute for 7s, and the same rate each for the re- Six Copies (and one 10 A K entor »’ etter U P of club,) for © 10 ; 

gant society, were never learned there, but mainder will solve the puzzle i w B Ten Copies (and one t0 Agent,) for ® 15; Twent y c o P ie s 

./ere original and commanding, and held « a f » nf r w v ' for©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals, 

„♦-fjU;™ _T, b. K ^ of Lyons, N. \ ., gives the same. at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 

“ G. W.” of Cicero, N. Y., sends another correct @40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 


ut protection and prosperity ; one who did “G. W.” < 
Ou need the aid of a court suit, but carried answer, givir 
le holiday in his eye; who exhilarated the “ J. G. K.’ 
mey by flinging wide the doors of new g> vin g 56 cts 


answer, giving the amount each received at 47 cts. same ra te. Six months subscriptions at the same rates. 
“J. G. K.” of Dryden, N, Y\, sends another A11 m0,ie > -s received by mail will be acknowledged in 
ving 56 cts. a 1 * 3 P a l' er » and receipts sent whenever desired. 

“ B. W.” sends another giving 45, as the answer. , C1 ff raen ’ Teachers ’ 0fficers aad Mem- 

_ _ _ bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 

n_n "" L of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 

Errata.— In giving answers to Enigmas last of Agricultural Improvement—are respectfully solicited to 


i -lodes of existence; who shook off t le cap- ‘‘ B. W.” sends another giving 45, as the answer. [ u ._°^° fl l CerS and 
vity of etiquette, with happy, spirited 

earing, good-natured and free as Robin Errata.— In giving answers to Enigmas last of Agricultural Improvement—are respectfully solicit 
Iood; yet with the port of an emperor,— week a mistake occurred—which as it relates to obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker, 
i need be, calm, serious and fit to stand malter of fact we correct. Read “Two bushels Subscription money, properly enclosed, ina; 

16 gaze of millions.—it!, w. Emerson. and three P ecks >” instead of “ten bushels, &C.,” sent by mail at our risk. 

--- u _ and you kave tke t fue answer. Another wrong TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

Avoid loose, drinking p-amhlintr com answer waf f g>ven, about “what the Pilgrims A limited number of appropriate advertisements wi 
ii .; , P\ O 1U1UJ 6 found.” We shall be more careful hereafter_nnd inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of ®1 per sq 

any, Whether they be rich or poor, wheth- I f u . ., . , otter and (twelve lines or less.) for the first insertion, and SO cent 

r thev drink wine or whiskev TTnhifs nope the contributors to this department will be each subsequent publication.—'To be paid for in advai 
• j i , . J' sure their Enigmes, &c., are right before sending; " 

cquired when young are hard to get rid of them. -Eds. 


IS 5 ” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 


nave Uie true answer. Another wrong TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

zaq given, about “ what the Pilgrims A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be { 
We shall be more careful hereafter-nnd iasel f d mtbe Nkw-Yorkeb .at the rate of ©1 per square ( 
.... . ... , . (twelve lines or less.) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for < 

contributors to this department will be each subsequent publication.—To be paki for in advance. ( 

t’’ *- ° .... .. Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, / 

Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, '' 
published gratuitously. ^ 
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■{ WHOLE NO. 67 


In concluding this notice of poudrette, I 
wish to say that no good reason exists why 
the materials which constitute so valuable 
a compound, should not be made use of in 
the vicinity of all our American cities. The 
various crops might thus be greatly in¬ 
creased, and an immense amount of offen¬ 
sive matter disposed of, which now remains 
in the midst of crowded streets, and greatly 
augments the prevalence of various diseases. 
But the great mass of men always have, 
and always will, prefer empiricism to science, 
in all branches of business; reform there¬ 
fore must always be, as in times past, slow 
and partial. 

HORSE AND DOG MARKET OF PARIS. 

Near the barrier on the south-east side of 
Paris, is an enclosure of about two acres, 
with fountains, stalls, <fcc., where horses and 
dogs are exhibited once a week for sale.— 
On Saturday of each week several hundred 
horses, mules, and asses are brought here 
to be sold. The horses sold, are mostly the 
large gray cart horse, and the black, stout 
French, with a few elegantly built carriage 
and saddle horses. Most of these animals 
are well trained, and are valued at fifty to 
three hundred dollars each; mules and 
donkeys bring five to twenty dollars each. 
Generally the horses here are far inferior 
to those in England —the French having 
neither the taste nor ability for breeding 
and educating them in the same perfection 
as the English. 

At this market is held also, a sale of dogs 
on Sunday of each week. Here a great 
variety of the canine family are exposed for 
exhibition and sale, by a rabble whose in¬ 
tellect hardly exceeds, and whose moral 
character is far inferior to that of their 
dogs. The affection and fancy of the 
French for dogs, is both disgusting and 
foolish. Near the market is a dog pound, 
where stray and suspicious dogs are con¬ 
fined, for one week, when they are hung 
if not claimed by their owners. Perhaps 
this severity of police regulation has given 
origin to the silly and very common prac¬ 
tice in Paris, of the “ladies” leading “pup¬ 
pies” in a string. Here, as well as in most 
other cities, a surplus of dogs exists; and 
they are usually kept by those who receive 
their own bread from the hand of charity. 


AGRICULTUE, THE BASIS OF IMPROVEMENT- 

BY I. R. PECK. 

[ Read before the East Bloomfield Fanners’ Club.] 

The human family are dependants for 
subsistence upon the vegetable productions 
of the earth. By an irrevocable decree of 
of the Almighty, “ thorns and thistles” it 
spontaneously produces unto man, and by 
the “ sweat of his brow” he is compelled 
to procure his bread, and he is also required 
to “ cultivate and replenish the earth.” 

Without a compliance with these requisi¬ 
tions of Nature, man ceases to be prosper¬ 
ous; without an observance of these great 
mandates of Jehovah, man ceases to be in¬ 
tellectual; he retrogrades from his high 
sphere of “ lord of creation,” to a level with 
the beasts of the field, and his aspirations 
cease to be rational or immortal. 

Nor can the cultivated intellect, or the 
inventive ingenuity of man, or his advance¬ 
ments in science and philosophy, enable him 
to supersede these great laws of Nature, or 
so to change or modify the natural properties 
of the soil as to cause it to produce sponta¬ 
neously, without cultivation or toil, that va¬ 
riety of vegetable productions, which con¬ 
tribute so largely to the comfort and hap¬ 
piness of the human race. 

It is true that a portion of the human 
family do subsist upon the earth with little 
! or no knowledge of agriculture, and who 
can hardly be said to cultivate the earth. 
But it is also equally true, that they have 
little or no mental cultivation; and can hard¬ 
ly be said to be intellectual beings. They 
live in the most degraded state, without 
laws, without religion, (except of the grossest 
absurdity and superstition,) without clothing 
wdthout habitation, without even the com¬ 
mon decencies and proprieties of life. On 
the other hand it is also true, that that por¬ 
tion of our race who are most advanced in 
agricultural knowledge, are also compara¬ 
tively prosperous in their political and moral 
relations—necessarily producing in concert 
with the accumulation of the vegetable pro¬ 
ductions of the earth, that system of politi¬ 
cal and moral economy which protects the 
property thus accumulated, secures the 
rights of the accumulator, and inspires ad¬ 
oration to Him who profusely lavishes upon 
those who comply with his requisitions, the 
bounties of his Providence. 

When we cast our eyes over the surface 
of the earth, we perceive that in proportion 
as the soil is cultivated and improved, so 
also is the mind of its inhabitants enlight- 
tened and refined—thus demonstrating the 
truthfulness of the position that agriculture 
is the basis of improvement in the political 
and moral condition of man. 

If a country is to be redeemed from bar¬ 
barism to take rank among the enlightened 
nations of the earth, the very first step in 
advancement, is to introduce among its in¬ 
habitants the art of agriculture. Upon 
this basis is reared the superstructure of 
commerce, of manufactures, and of the me¬ 
chanic arts; and also of that system of politi¬ 
cal and moral economy which converts man 
from a demon of darkness, into an angel of 
light. If, on the other hand, a nation de¬ 
clines from a high state of civilization and 
refinement to an inferior condition, the very 
first symptoms of her decline are percepti¬ 
ble in her neglect of agriculture. 

The dignity of labor is denied; the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil is neglected; wealth and 
distinction are sought from some other 
source, than the true and legitimate one of 
cultivating the soil. Idlenesss and inertness 
prevail among its inhabitants, dissipation and 
voluptuousness succeed, and are followed 
by a train of vices which check all advance¬ 
ment and turn the course of that people in 
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iron, and garden mould. Between three 
and four thousand horses, together with 
numerous other animals from the entire de¬ 
partment of the Seine, are annually brought 
here and converted into poudrette. Some 
are killed on the ground, and others brought 
after having died of accident, &c. 

Horses are purchased for about the price 
of the skin, which, together with the bones, 
are sold again. The first step in the pro¬ 
cess is to remove the skin and cut the ani¬ 
mal into pieces; these are piled up, together 
with garden mould, and the whole wet with 
a solution of sulphate of iron, (copperas,) 
and left to undergo putrefactive fermenta¬ 
tion. This continues for several weeks, 
with the evolution of heat sufficient to cook 
an egg in the time of two or three minutes. 
Gaseous matters are also evolved, such as 
nitrogen, carbonic acid and ammonia, which 
are absorbed by the mould and retained, 
or chemically united wih the sulphate of 
iron and fixed,—being no longer volatile. 
In about two months, the fermentation is 
completed and the flesh separated from the 
bones, forming a homogeneous brown mass, 
destitute of odor: the bones are separated, 
and the mass mingled with human ordure 
from Paris, and allowed to ferment for some 
weeks in large vats, being in the mean time 
wet with human urine and a solution of sul¬ 
phate of iron. When this second ferment¬ 
ation has ceased, the whole is removed to 
an inclined floor on the side of the vat, and 
allowed to drain until dry—the fluid part 
flowing into the vat, to be mixed with an¬ 
other portion of solid matter. During fer¬ 
mentation and filtering, part of the water of 
the urine evaporates, while the valuable ni¬ 
trogenous and other salts are left and 
retained by the absorbent powers of the 
mould, or the chemical action of the sul¬ 
phate of iron. 

The poudrette is now a fine brown pow¬ 
der, destitute of offensive odor, and ready 
for market. It is kept in heaps under a 


Paris, March, 1851. 

VETERINARY COLLEGE AND HORSE HOSPITAL 
AT ALFORT, 

D. D. T. Moore —Dear Sir: Havingvisit- 
ed this institution and found it one of great 
interest and utility, I send you a brief de¬ 
scription of it. It is located in the pleasant 
little town of Alfort, seven miles from Paris. 
The College and Hospital comprise several 
fine, three story stone buildings, which en¬ 
close a large and convenient court, orna¬ 
mented with trees and walks for the exer¬ 
cise of horses and other animals while un¬ 
der treatment for disease. The institution 
is under the direction .of Prof. Bouley, 
whom I consider both a gentleman and a 
man of science. The average number of 
students attending the College with the 
view of practicing veterinary t surgery, is 
about two hundred and fifty; most of whom 
are intelligent looking men—mostly natives 
of France, but many also from other coun¬ 
tries. Many of them are preparing for 
practice in the army; and all are obliged 
by law to spend three years in the study 
before being admitted to practice. 

They have here a fine library, comprising 
books on all branches of natural history 
medicine, and the collateral sciences: a 
museum containing anatomical preparations 
of diseased and healthy parts —drawings 
and wax preparations—skeletons — shoes 
of horses and oxen from almost all coun¬ 
tries, together with the various instruments 
and apparatus used in veterinary surgery: a 
chemical laboratory, where the students 
witness a regular course of experimental 


sowing corn for fodder. 


This method, which is much practiced in 
some parts, is, I think, a very good plan for 
those who wish to secure a large quantity 
of excellent fodder. But, as far as I am 
informed, no attention is paid to the kind of 
corn sown. I would recommend sweet 
corn, as I have noticed that cattle eat the 
stalks more greedily than any other species. 
I have often wondered, when there was so 
much talk of making sugar from corn stalks, 
if this variety was ever tried. I believe 
there is double the quality of saccharine mat¬ 
ter in sweet corn there is in any other. It 
is worthy of a trial. Wmj Lavericic, Jr. 

Ilulberton, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


Luxn, auu enormous pus ielt in their places. 
From the quarries are taken, conglomerate 
sandstone, limestone and freestone, all of a 
very light color and fine for building pur¬ 
poses. 

HALL OF WINES. 

This is situated on the south bank of the 
Seine, and in the south-east part of Paris. 
It is composed of 8 extensive wine collars 
built of stone and enclosed by a stone wall 
nearly half a mile square. This is the 
largest wine market in France. Each of 
the cellars is named after the different va¬ 
rieties of wine, viz., Champagne, Bordeaux, 
&c. There are also extensive vaults for 
the alcoholic liquors, olive oils, &c. The 
whole market contains on an average, at all 
times, five hundred and forty-five thousand 
puncheons, or one million and a half barrels 
of wines, besides the oils, and liquors of 
other kinds. As many as fifteen thousand 
barrels are sometimes received in one day. 
Here are all the varieties of wines and 
liquors, and some of great age and high 
prices. There is also an office containing 
the guages of all the liquid measures in 
France, where the casks are guaged on en¬ 
tering and leaving the markets. Wines 


l various animais, wun as mucli care and m- 
| terest as is done in the “ Ecole de Medi¬ 
cine” in Paris. 

I here is also attached an extensive 
Botanic Garden, consisting mainly of medi- 
■ cal plants, together with a farm, on which 

> is a flock of sheep and goats for experi- 
\ ments in the propagation of species, &c.— 

In the stables of the hospital, are diseased 
and refactory animals, such as horses, cattle, 

, sheep, hogs, goats, dogs, cats, poultry, and 
even cage birds, which are brought here 
1 to be healed of disease, cured of vicious 
habits, or educated to their business. About 
| 50 horses and 30 dogs are generally under 

> treatment; several dogs were confined in 

> cages on suspicion of “ hydrophobia,” or 
. madness. The stables are very neat, and 
» even elegant, having glass windows, stone 

> floors, and red marble mangers. The feed 
j of the horses and cattle consists of hay, 


Great Products of Wool. —The Ver¬ 
mont Journal says that, Mr. Nathan 
Cushing, of Woodstock, Vermont, recently 
deposited in the White River wool depot, 
490 fleeces of well washed wool, which 
weighed 1,754 pounds, and sold for $764,- 
34. The extra sold for 46 cents, the fine 
43^ cents, and No. 1, 41^- cents. No. 2, at 
40 cents. Average sale by the fleece, $1,- 
91. Mr. Bridge, of Pomfret, deposited 332 
fleeces, which weighed 1,447 pounds, which 
sold for $616,32, the different qualities 
bringing prices of the first mentioned lot 

Feeding Cattle. — Cattle standing in 
cold muddy yards, exposed to the weathej* 
consume about twice as much as those m 
sheltered stables. 


equal to guano for top dressing and other 
purposes,.—and much as the soils about 
Paris need this kind of fertilizer, it is never¬ 
theless, nearly all sent to England and sold 
for about $15 per ton. How an English 
farmer should know its value so well, while 
the French farmer thinks it an unprofitable 
substance to purchase, one can hardly un¬ 
derstand, except he allow to the former, 
superior knowledge and skill in agriculture. 
The bones left after this manufacture, are 
sold to the chemists for the manufacture of 
ivory black, and prussian blue. 
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the downward scale to ruin; and the de¬ 
cline of that nation to barbarism is even 
more rapid than was her previous ad¬ 
vancement to civilisation. 

If, then, agriculture has so important B 
an influence on the condition of society, mi 
how important is the duty of the hus-^p: 
bandman! how responsible the position Q 
of the tillers of the soil! As agricultu- ® 
rists, what a mighty field for improve¬ 
ment does the world present to our 
view! As American farmers, what a 
field for operation is open before us!-— 
Stretched at our very feet is a vast in¬ 
terminable domain of uncultivated, 
though productive lands. Lakes and 
rivers, mountains and valleys, plains and 
deserts, prairie and wilderness, cover its 
surface. This broad expanse was crea-4^p 
ted for the abode and sustenance of 
man. It is to be peopled by the hu¬ 
man race, and cultivated for the sup¬ 
ply of their wants. Those barren deserts 
are to be converted into fruitful fields, and 
that vast wilderness is to blossom like the 
rose. The minds of its inhabitants, now a 
barren desert are to be cultivated and made 
fruitful with rich imaginings and aspiring- 
thoughts ; and the wilderness of passion, of 
superstition, and of ignorance which now 
prevails, is to be cleared away, and to be 
succeeded by plants of a more genial growth. 

To effect this desirable object is the work 
of the agriculturist. He is to be the Pio- 
neer in this work of reform. He is to lead 
in the execution af this noble enterprise.— 
The missionary of the Cross may be sent in 
vain to the barbarous nations of the earth; 
unless he be preceded by the .farmer, to 
procure a supply for their temporal, he can 
never administer to the spiritual wants of 
its inhabitants. The Bible may be publish¬ 
ed in a thousand languages, and sent to ev¬ 
ery kindred and nation and tongue under 
the whole heaven; unless the moral soil be 
prepared for the reception of seed, through 
the previous preparation of the natural and 
physical, it can never bring forth fruit to 
the glory of God. 

How then is the object to be attained? 

I answer, by the use of the same means 
that have been so successfully used on this 
continent for more than two centuries. — 
That little band of Pilgrims who first plant¬ 
ed themselves upon our shores, and com¬ 
menced the cultivation of this soil, laid the 
foundation of our .-present prosperity and 
greatness. That little cloud which arose on 
our eastern horizon, which at first was no 
larger than a man’s hand, has extended and 
spread itself into vast and formidable di¬ 
mensions; and with accumulated magnitude 
and increased rapidity is destined to spread 
itself over the entire surface of the New 
World. Not to obscure it in impenetrable 
darkness and gloom, but to shed upon it the 
halo of an imperishable glory and renown. 
Not to set up upon it the iron sway of tyrran- 
ny and despotism, but to diffuse the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty upon us all. Not 
to chain down the intellectual energies of 
its people, but to extend the blessings of an 
universal education over all the land. Not 
to compel us in our migrations over the 
continent to take the Indian foot path, or 
mount the insignificant pony or the mule, 
but to construct numerous iron bound rail¬ 
ways from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
upon which shall be mounted the gigantic 
steed, with teeth of brass and eyes of fire, 
whose nostrils pour forth fire and smoke, 
and whose power is sufficient to grasp the 
millions of our population and convey them 
with the speed of the wind over the land. 
Not to confine us in the navigation of our 
noble lakes and rivers, to the original bark 
canoe, propelled by the puny arm of man, 
and backed from one stream to another; but 
to connect their divided waters by artificial 
canals and launch forth upon their surface 
the majestic steamer, which being propelled 
by the generated power of the same ele¬ 
ment upon which it glides, shall sweep with 
the speed of an eagle over the bosom of 
the deep. Not to compel us in pressing 
emergencies, to pen down our thoughts upon 
a scroll or manuscript, and send them in 
cumbrous packages through the mails, but 
to permit us to transmit our very thoughts 
thro’ ethereal space with the velocity of light. 
Not, in short, in the least degree, to limit or 
embarrass the immortal energies of the mind 
of man, but to awaken the Deity that is 
within him, and and let the Spirit of Im¬ 
provement GO FREE. 

The wash of the drain from a farm 
house when well mixed with loam, is excel¬ 
lent manure. Loam will soon neutralize all 
the foul effluvia arising from the putrid 
waters.— Mass. Ploughman. 
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Haggles, Nourse, Mason Co.s' Stubble Plow, No. 37. 


OF FLOWS AND PLOWING. 

[ Continued from last weeks paper.] 

It is a common custom with our farmers 
in plowing, to strive to get over the greatest 
possible breadth of land in a day, without 
regard to the best work. The furrows are 
too shallow, and they are cut as wide as the 
plow can possibly turn them, and often even 
wider, the deficiency in the plow being made 
up by the foot of the plowman, or else by 
the “ cut and cover systemand this gives 
the plow a very unsteady action; the fur¬ 
rows are very crooked and uneven; they do 
not match together at all well; the plow¬ 
man raves and scolds and whips; he as¬ 
sumes all sorts of attitudes, the team is 
chafed and fretted, and the whole matter is 
wrong. It is much harder work both for 
man and team to plow so, than it is to take 
nice, straight, uniform furrows. But this is 
not all the evil. The implements that fol¬ 
low the plow cannot do their work half so 
effectively as they would do if the plowing 
had been accurate and nice,—much less can 
they do what should have been done by the 
plow. There is no work in the whole round 
of husbandry that more demands the exer¬ 
cise of patience, precision and skill, than 
that of plowing,—none, where, by the exer¬ 
cise of these qualities, the farmer receives 
a better reward. That old worthy, Jethro 
Tull, in his honest enthusiasm used to say, 


There is a larger size, No. 38, adapted to 
deeper work than the plow here represent¬ 
ed. The surface line, Fig. 7, shows the po¬ 
sition of this plow in a seven inch furrow. 
The handles are of good length, though 
shorter than those of the No. 72 plow; the 
beam is high and arching; it is mounted 
with a short draft-rod and a dial-clevis, 
adapted to give the plow a wide range, both 
in landing and earthing. The perpendicu¬ 
lar height from the base line to the under 
side of the beam, immediately forward of 
the standard, is 17 inches, which enables 
the plow to make its way among rank stub¬ 
ble, corn-stalks, Ac., without choking. The 
fin-cutter is an excellent point in this plow. 
By makiug an easy, clean cut from the land, 
the furrow is not encumbered with clods of 
earth rolling down from the land side, as 
they are apt to do where the furrow is torn 
from the land by the breast of the plow.— 
The fin-cutter also lightens the draught of 
the plow. Fig. 8 shows the form of the 
mould-board, the position of the beam over 
it, and the position of the land-side. 

Fig. 9 is a pretty good representation of 
the work of this plow in stubble or old land. 
It is noticeable that the furrows are nicely 
laid for the reception of the seed grain; that 
the furrow-slice is all taken up and forced 
over to an inverted position and there it 
stays; and that the furrow-channel is en¬ 
tirely cleaned out for the reception of the 
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that if land were thoroughly pulverized, 
manure would not be needed. He stated 
the case pretty strongly; but it is not stat¬ 
ing it too strongly to say, that however well 
land may be manured, the crops it is capa¬ 
ble of producing will not be obtained, unless 
it is well pulverised—unless it is reduced 
to that state of tilth that permits a free cir¬ 
culation of air and moisture through it.— 
Not the thick heavy clods, but rather the 
finely pulverised particles form the active 
portions of the soil. In whatever light, then, 
we view the matter, thorough pulverisation 
should be the aim of the farmer. Deep, 
narrow furrows are the best foundation for 
fine tilth. If the plow has failed to prepare 
this foundation in the best manner, no im¬ 
plement following in the cultivation can sup¬ 
ply the deficiency. 

Fig. 7 represents a land-side elevation, 
and Fig. 8 a plan of stubble plow, No. 37. 

PROFIT OF THE DAIRY. 

Mr. Editor. —Believing that facts and 
experiments are what are much needed by 
the farming community, I will give a little 
of my own experience of the profits of a 
dairy, and an experiment on the value of 
milk for hogs. 

In the spring of 1847, I had six cows, 
from which were fatted and sold seven 
calves. From the first of June to the fifth 
of July, five weeks, we made two hundred 
and forty pounds of butter. From the 
twenty-fourth of May, to the sixteenth of 
August, five hundred and eighteen pounds. 
We sold during the season nine hundred 
and sixty-three pounds of butter, and one 
hundred and seventeen gallons of milk. 

I purchased on the second day of April, 
one pig, weighing one hundred and two 
pounds, and on the 28th of April, two, 
weighing 135 and 125 pounds; one of them 
I slaughtered on the twentieth of Septem¬ 
ber, and weighed 280 lbs., having gained 
one hundred and forty-five pounds in one 
hundred and forty-five days, dead weight. 
The other two were killed on the second 
day of November. I received for the three 
hogs $44.19 more than I gave for them 


next furrow. It is impossible, however, to 
represent these practical matters exactly on 
paper; we can only represent them generally. 

Fig. 10 represents the work of an ap¬ 
proved sward plow in stubble furrows. It 
is not broad and full enough at the heel to 
clean out the furrow-channel. Then, too, 
after the furrow-slice has reached the per¬ 
pendicular position, there is not force enough 
in the mould-board to compel the slice to 
go over to its proper place, and as there is 
not cohesion enough in the slice to hold it 
together, a portion rolls one way, and a por¬ 
tion the other. The centre of. the furrow 
on top is therefore the highest, the furrow- 
channel is half filled up, and the work gen¬ 
erally will not compare with that done by 
the stubble plow, No. 37. The stubble 
plow No. 37 would not make nice work in 
sward-furrows; it would break them too 
much. 

in the spring. These hogs were kept en¬ 
tirely on the milk of my six cows; having 
received nothing else from the time they 
were purchased until they were killed; not 
even the crumbs that fell from their master’s 
table. I think that the manure pays for 
tending hogs. Now for the gross profits 
of the dairy. 

Butter sold, 963 lbs., at 21 § ets. per lb., $208.65 

Seven calves.. 44.85 

Milk, 117 gallons,. 12.74 

Increase on pork,.- 44 19 

Butter used in family, probably 75 lbs.,-- 16.25 


Cr. one calf purchased,. 


$,326.68 

1.25 


$325.43 

—Joel Edmonds, in the Mass. Ploughman. 

Valuable Salve.— A correspondent of 
the American Farmer, speaks in the very 
highest terms of the following salve for bad 
cuts, burns, Ac.: 

Elder Ointment for Burns, Cuts, Sores, 
Ac. After peeling off the outside bark of 
the elder, scrape off the green bark that is 
under, and stew it in lard till it is crisp; 
then strain it in a jar, and put it away to 
heal a blister or burn, or an old sore. 


SOWING CORN FOR FODDER,. 

Eds. Rural: — The March number of 
the Michigan Farmer chanced to come un¬ 
der my eye, to-day, at your office, and in 
examining its pages I noticed an enquiry 
from J. C. as to “ what kind of eorn would 
be best to sow for fodder, and how much 
per acre?” An answer to the question 
will doubtless be received from friends 
nearer home, and very probably one of 
more satisfactory character, yet I venture 
to volunteer one through the columns of the 
Rural New-Yorker. 

J. C. in his enquiry, refers probably to 
winter fodder only. But as there are two 
leading purposes for which the farmer sows 
corn broadcast, I will speak of both. In 
the vicinity of cities, where large ranges of 
pasture are needed and hardly to be ob¬ 
tained, corn is sown broadcast, for the pur¬ 
pose of soiling, for milk dairies, and for other 
large stock. It is also sown for soiling in 
the country, when an early drought has cut 
short the pastures. When sown for sum¬ 
mer soiling, therefore, the larger kinds of 
corn would be preferable, since much of it 
will be cut up for use, as soon as it attains 
half or two thirds its growth, no matter 
how rank, large, and luxuriant the stalks. 
Being green, juicy and sweet, cattle will 
consume it all so as to prevent any waste 
however large the stalks may be. For this 
purpose, therefore, I have found the “ large, 
eight rowed Connecticut eorn ” to be the 
most satisfactory. 

But when eorn is sown for winter fodder, 

I greatly prefer what is here called the 
“ Canada eight-rowed yellow flint,” And 
for two reasons. 1st. It requires three or 
four weeks less time to attain its full growth 
and to come to maturity, than the larger 
sorts. This, of course, will afford four 
weeks longer time in hot summer weather, 
to dry and cure after being harvested. And 
this is a most important item; for the great 
difficulty with sowed corn is, (being cut 
while it is green, sweet, and juicy,) to 
get it sufficiently cured, so as to be safe 
from mould and injury in the mow. And 
2nd. If sown sufficiently thick, it will run 
up a tall and slender stalk—much smaller 
in size than the larger sorts—of such size 
that cattle uniformly, and sheep generally, 
will consume them entirely; preventing loss 
from large stubs or butts. If the soil is 
good and suitable, and the season favorable, 
this sort will produce a great yield. It can 
also be sown for winter fodder, after it is 
ascertained that there will be failure in the 
crop of mowing grass. 

I have cultivated and used sowed corn to 
such extent, that I hardly know how suffi¬ 
ciently to commend it. Still I am con¬ 
strained to say, from an experience of many 
years, that I have hardly, if ever, found it 
sufficiently cured, to be free from the haz¬ 
ard of injury in large mows. Opposed as 
a good farmer should be, to stacking out 
his fodder, still the safer practice in regard 
to this kind may be, to stack it around a 
pole, as is done at the south. The centre | 
of the stack being always a little the high¬ 
est, and. the depth from the pole, being on¬ 
ly the length of the sheaf, so that the butts 
of every sheaf are exposed to the sun and 
air, the safety of the article is fully secured. 

If sown early, for winter use, it can be 
cut off in season for cross plowing the land 
for winter wheat. I know no better sum¬ 
mer fallow. Occasional rains and a dense 
shade keep the ground moist, and the sod 
is soft and decomposed, more than in a dry 
fallow. As to the quantity of seed per acre, 
I have used from two and a half to three 
and a half bushels. I think three bushels 
of the Canada flint, or three and a half 
bushels of the larger varieties, evenly dis¬ 
tributed, would be most satisfactory. 

Rochester, March 22. E. D. 

Long and Rotten Manures. —Were we 
not guided by experience, perhaps we should 
be led to imagine there would not only be 
a saving of the ammoniacal salts, phos¬ 
phates, Ac., by applying manure fresh to the 
soil, but that all soil would be equally ben¬ 
efited by being thus treated. Not so. The 
, chemical action of the manure will be 
equally efficacious on light and heavy soils, 
but this is more than counteracted by the 
injurious mechanical action. While unfer¬ 
mented dung will prove beneficial to our 
clays, half rotten dung will be efficacious 
to soils of a medium texture, and rotten 
dung to our light ones. Decomposed farm 
yard manure is no better adapted for every 
i soil than one man is adapted for every pro- 
I fession.— Agr. Gazette. 



FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — In your 
paper of January 23d, present volume, I 
find an article on foot-rot in sheep, and as < 
the disease seems to be prevailing through 
almost all parts of the United States, and 
many flock-masters being unacquainted with 
its nature, I think that something more ex- l 
plicit on the subject might be useful to t 
many of your readers. 

It spreads mostly no doubt by contagion,. < 
but it is often generated in the feet of sheep < 
which have not been exposed, when pas¬ 
tured on soft ground in summer, and < 
especially in a wet season. Also in winter, < 
when they have had the best accomoda- < 
tions, the horn of the hoof grows sometime < 
so as to lap under the sole of the foot, ac- < 
cumulating earth and filth,—and also be- < 
tween the hoofs, until an inflammation sets in < 
and the rot ensues; and if one sheep in the 
flock is infected with it, the others soon will < 
be, if it is not checked. It is recommended < 
by many good shepherds to trim the feet 
early in the spring, or as soon as warm < 
weather commences, with a pair of strong 
shears, clip off all the long toes—then re¬ 
move the filth from between the claws, and 
with a sharp knife, pare the hoof down level 
with the sole of the foot, and apply the 
same medicine that you would to cure the 
disease. 

Some think that the fine wool sheep are 
more subject to the loot-rot than other 
kinds,—as to that, I am not able to say— 
but I think that it was not known in this 
country till about 25 years ago, and was 
first discovered among the Saxonys, but I 
see no difference at the present day—all 
kinds seem to be afflicted with it. 

It is very easily cured in a single sheep, 
or in a small flock, but in a large flock, it is 
more difficult to remove, on account of its 
being so contagious. Blue vitriol will cure 
it at once, if faithfully applied, but there 
are several ways to prepare it. One is, to 
make very fine, 1 lb. vitriol, and add a ta¬ 
blespoonful of tar, and lard enough to make 
a stiff paste, and apply it with a small 
wooden paddle. But the vitriol is very 
hard to pulverize. I prefer the following: 
one gallon of strong tobacco water, made of 
one pound of good plug tobacco, well boded, 
skim out the leaves, and while hot, add 1 lb. 
blue vitriol, £ lb. copperas, 1 lb. alum, and 
when cold, add £ pint spirits turpentine.— 
The vitriol kills the disease, the tobacco is 
healing, the turpentine helps to penetrate 
every crevice, and the copperas and alum 
forms a coat like paint, and causes it to re¬ 
main the longer. 

In making the application, it needs two 
veiy active persons who have good eyes, for 
thorough work must'be made, or a cure 
will not be effected. A low bench for each 
to sit on, will be necessary,—one catches the 
sheep, carefully setting it on its rump, takes 
his seat, bringing the back of its head to 
his breast and trims the fore feet as above 
mentioned. The other is seated at the heels 
and takes the hind feet. If a foot is dis¬ 
eased, it willjbe warmer at the heel than 
usual, and have a disagreeable smell, yet 
perhaps, no sore be discovered. But apply 
the medicine faithfully to every foot, with a 
small sash brush, not only between the 
claws, but on the sole and sides, and to the 
top of the hoof. The sore first appears be¬ 
tween the claws and near the heel, and 
eats in, under the hoof, and, unless every 
particle of loose hoof is removed, so that 
the vitriol can come in contact with the 
sore, the disease remains. There is no need 
of wrapping a cloth around the foot; should 
all the hoof be taken off it will do better 
without. Such application should be made 
four or five times, five or six days between, 
and the sheep put on clean, dry ground. 

No doubt where many are to be doctor¬ 
ed, a box might be constructed to advant¬ 
age as Mr. Jewett recommends, but sheep 
are very uneasy when on the back. 

I would refer the reader to several arti¬ 
cles and authors on the subject, in that 
very useful book, which every shepherd 
ought to possess, viz., the “ American 
Shepherd,” by L. A. Morrell, pages 376, 
392 and 394; also, the Albany Cultivator 
for 1845, page 386, and for 1848, page 
322. J- s. w. 

Ulysses, N. Y., March 22, 1851. 

He who lives disorderly for one year, 
does not enjoy himself tor five years after. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


the influence of labor upon health, 


Among the various means resorted to 
for tbe promotion and maintenance of good 
health, labor or exercise in some way, ranks 
among the essentials. I select labor as tbe 
proper mode of exercise because there is 
utility attached to it aside from its prof&lac- 
tic qualities. 

Notwithstanding labor was pronounced 
upon the human family as a curse by the 
Almighty, for man’s disobedience, yet He 
has given us a physical constitution, govern¬ 
ed by immutable laws, which imperiously 
demand that this decree be carried out to 
keep our bodies in a healthful condition.— 
Thus what was intended as a curse, becomes 
one of man’s greatest blessings, a good de¬ 


If the people had as plentiful a supply 
of these berries, as they have of articles 
ritten about them, their taste would be 


of 


monstration that God’s judgments are al¬ 


ways tempered with mercy. 

To preserve bodily strength and mental 
vigor for any great length of time, exercise 
<; is essentially necessary. Its philosophy can 
be easily comprehended. Exercise materi¬ 
ally assists the process of digestion,—ena- 
{ bling the stomach to fit and prepare for the 
i system a larger amount of nourishment to 
i be carried by the blood to every part of 
i. the frame. The circulation is accelerated 
and more uniform, which also makes a de¬ 
mand upon the lungs for a corresponding 
increase of air to change the blood from 
venous to arterial. When these several 
functions of the body are healthily perform¬ 
ed which exercise so materially promotes, 
it constitutes that condition of the animal 
body we term good health. And this ap¬ 
plies equally to the mind as well as the 
- body, for upon the healthy manifestation of 
the former depends the soundness of the 
latter. 

Of all the different avocations of life, the 
farmer and mechanic can apply this reme- 
dv to the best advantage. They may so 
graduate their labor that it shall not be fa¬ 
tiguing from quantity, nor perform it at 
times when nature needs repose. They 
raav in fact maintain a good degree of reg¬ 
ularity in all their habits—in labor, eating, 
and repose. Honest labor of whatever 
kind carries with it no demoralizing influence 
In its execution we find the stepping stone 
to all rational enjoyment and happiness. 

How often do we hear the remark from 
those who labor from necessity that if they 
had the wealth of their neighbor they would 
labor no more. Ignorant men. They do 
not know that the very wealth they covet 
would make them the most miserable of 
men, if their resolutions were carried out. 
Their vigorous appetite would be changed 
to the loathing of food, and their refresh 
ing slumbers to nervous pain and hideous 
nightmare. The prescription of an old and 
eminent physician living in England, where 
idleness and luxury made him many pa 
tients, consisted in their living on six pence 
worth of food a day, and he enjoined upon 
them to earn it themselves, thus clearly show 
ing the importance he attached to exercise 
The kitchen, the cornfield, and the me 
chanic shop have been found the best gym 
nasiums in the woild. D. Carrol. 

Canton, March, 1851- 


THE PARTRIDGE. 




A lady in West Sussex had a tame part 
ridge for many years: it was a mere chick 
when it came into her possession, and 
dog or parrot ever presented a more perfect 
model of affection and docility. Althou 
it had the run of the house, its favorite 
quarters were in the drawing-room, where 
it would sit for hours on the back of the 
chair usually occupied by its beloved mis 
tress, and never fail to exhibit every symp 
tom of grief and concern during her occa¬ 
sional absence. When she retired to rest, 
it would accompany her to her chamber, 
and take up its position near the head of her 
bed. No wonder, then, that many a tear 
was dropped when, from an untimely acci 
dent, it went the way of all pets. The part 
ridge is decidedly a friend to the farmer, 
I even more so than the pheasant; as his con 
; sumption of grain is less, and the quantities 
) of injurious weeds and noxious insects de 

> voured by him at all seasons of the year are 
more considerable in proportion to his size 

The Rev. G. Wilkins, who has bestowed 
much attention to agriculture in Essex, thus 
; addressed a neighboring farmer, who ha 
1 solicited his advice:—“ If you have a good 
\ nest of parti idges, encourage them. All 

> the summer tin y live upon insects, wire 

> worms, &c., and consider how many millions 
) a covey will destroy in a single summer! 

\ He might have added, “and in the winter 
) and spring; for if the crop of a partridge 
i be examined during those seasons, it will 
! be found to contain chiefly grasses, grubs 
| and minute coleopterous insects, which in 
the larvae state are, in a greater or less de 
gree, injurious to vegetation.” — “ Game 
Birds,” by Knox. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


much more satisfactorily gratified. The 
public appetite has been so thoroughly sa¬ 
tiated, not to say disgusted, (with words, 
not fruits,) that I hesitated saying anything 
about varieties, and but for a special request, 
would not now venture. I shall speak only 
such as I have grown myself. 

Bishop's Orange. —I have been very 
successful with this, and esteem it highly. 

It has produced with me heavier crops than 
any other variety. The fruit possesses a 
high flavor, that proper mingling of acid 
and sugar which renders it excellent for 
the table. The stems lie on the surface, 
and for that reason the berries sometimes 
rot if the ground is moist. It succeeds far 
better if allowed to cover the ground than 
in hills. The fruit is beautiful in shape and 
color and the plant hardy. 

Boss' Phoenix.—1 have found this a val¬ 
uable sort, affbrdidg a good yield of large, 
well flavored fruit 

Boston Pine. —A capital variety; entire¬ 
ly satisfactory under suitable cultivation.— 

It must be planted in deep, rich soil, and 
kept well apart in hills, and will not succeed 
if allowed to run together. This kind has 
been pronounced by experienced cultiva¬ 
tors to be of inferior flavor, but I do not 
so regard it. In this respect the fruit does 
not equal some others, but excels the follow 
ing, its sister. 

Hovey's Seedling. —Vines tender and of¬ 
ten killed or badly injured by the frost—fruit 
as every one knows, of the largest size, and 
of fair quality. Mr. IIovey says that when 
persons object to this variety as wanting 
flavor they mean acidity, and he is more 
than half right. It is very commonly as 
serted that this kind bears but sparsely, but 
I have found no occasion to complain of it 
in this respect. Perhaps I am more easily 
satisfied, and do not expect as much as the 
objectors. So long as this carries away 
the first prize at exhibitions, Mr. Hovey 
will be justified in claiming for it the merit 
of being the best strawberry cultivated in 
this country. If committees do not intend 
to endorse the general qualities of the fruit, 
but award the prizes for magnitude only 
they ought to say so. 

Burr's New Pine. —Of delicious flavor, 
excelling all I have tasted, save “ Swain 
stone” — of good size, hardy and produc 
tive. A most excellent and valuable vari 
ety, and would supersede “ Hovey’s ” if the 
berries were as large. 

Black Prince. —The first season this bore 
in my garden, the crop was good, and the 
flavor excellent. The succeeding winter 
destroyed the most of the plants, and the 
produce of those that survived, has been 
small, ill-formed, and of no value. I con 
sider it quite variable and uncertain; some 
times fine, but often worthless. 

Large Early Scarlet. — A hardy sort 
producing good crops of fair-sized, well 
flavored fruit 

Duke of Kent, or Austrian Scarlet. 
Something earlier than the last, and a good 
fertilizer. If raised in hills and properly 
cared for, the fruit is of considerable size 
and excellent quality, if suffered to get 
thoroughly ripe. When fully matured the 
berries assume a fine dark color, and are in 
flavor preferable to “ Large Early.” 

British Queen. —Plants so tender that 
the variety is hardly worthy a trial in the 
open ground. 

Swainstone's Seedling. — A large sized 
and very delicious fruit, but a poor bearer. 

Cushing. — Plant remarkably strong- 
growing and hardy, fruit of the largest six 


quite acid, and of a peculiar flavor; when 
suffered to become fully ripe, of tolerable 
quality. A profuse bearer. 

It appears to me we ask too much, when 
we expect strawberries to yield full crops 
every season. Your correspondent, Mr. 
Pardee dwells on, and enforces the idea 
that we ought to possess a variety which 
may be relied on for a crop as surely as the 
among apples. Have w 


R. I. Greening, 


not such a kind, and more than one, now 
No person will contend, I fancy, that the 
Greening produces a full yield every year, 
nor that it does not occasionally fail entire 
ly. Many varieties of the strawberry have 
we, that come up to that standard. 

Brockport, N. Y. March, 1851. H. P. N. 


CLEFT GRAFTING. 



We extract the following remarks on 
Grafting from the Phrenological Journal 
for April,—copying from it our first illus¬ 
tration : 

Grafting-wax is made by melting together 
three parts of bees-wax, three parts of rosin, 
and two parts of tallow, and while warm it 
must be worked in water, like shoe-makers’ 
wax, and pulled like candy. If this com¬ 
pound is too hard it may be softened by 
working in more tallow. 

The scions having been cut in February 
or March, and kept from becoming dry, the 
roper time having arrived for grafting, 
which must be when the sap flows freely, 
the work should be done with as little de¬ 
lay as possible. This time varies with dif¬ 
ferent trees, and with different localities. 
As we said in the March number, we have 
had excellent success with grafting apple- 
trees in May, when the blossoms were abun¬ 
dant. The cold dry winds of a northern 
April, before the sap flows freely, when no 
leaves are present to shield the graft or 
scion, we think are detrimental to the life of 
the scion. The scions should be taken 
from thrifty twigs of the last year’s growth, 
which will be a quarter of an inch and less 
in thickness. It is usual to cut them in 
slips about three or four inches long, con¬ 
taining three buds. 

The mode of grafting below is the more 
common one among farmers, especially in 
reclaiming large trees, and is called cleft 
grafting. This is best adapted to limbs and 
stocks from an inch to three inches in di¬ 
ameter. A smooth, thrifty limb should al¬ 
ways be selected. It is not a bad plan to 
trim off a large portion of the tops of old 
trees, and allow new sprouts to put out, on 
which, about the second or third year, scions 
can be grafted. 

With a fine saw, cut off as many 
limbs of the tree as you intend to 
graft, J;wo or three inches above 
where the scions are to be inserted. 
The falling or leaning of the limbs 
is liable to start or bruise the bark, 
and by cutting and throwing down 
all the limbs at once you avoid dis¬ 
placing or breaking the scions. This being 
done, carefully recut each limb or stock, as 
you proceed, with the saw, and smooth off 
its head with a sharp knife; then select a 
place to split it where the bark is smooth 
and will be likely to split straight Make 
a cleft through the heart of the limb with 
a knife and hammer, and open the cleft by 
driving in a narrow wedge at the heart of 
the stock which will open the cleft for the 
reception of the scions. The scions are 
now prepared by sloping their lower ends 
like a wedge, the outside being a little the 
thickest. Insert the scion so that its inner 
bark will correspond with the inner bark 
of the stock. Shape the scion so as to fit 
and fill the cleft as far down as it goes. 
The scions being thus adjusted, carefully 
withdraw the wedge which stands erect 
between the scions. Make a ball of wax 
and lay it on the head of the stock, between 
the scions, and press it down, and spread 
it so as to cover the head, and lap over 
three-fourths of an inch all around upon the 
bark, and rub it down smoothly, being care¬ 
ful to make an air and water joint around 
the scions and over the end of the stock. 
Where the wax passes over the corner of 
the stock, it should be quite thick, to pre¬ 
vent it from cracking. Then cover the cleft 
on each side quite below its lower extremi¬ 
ty, and the work is done. The next spring 
cut off nicely the poorest scion in each stock, 
as one is usually quite sufficient. The sec¬ 
ond year the balance of the old limbs may 
be removed and your tree is reclaimed. 
Care should be taken not to allow sprouts 
to grow from the old stocks, as more sap 
will be supplied than the new scions can 
take up. These sprouts should be rubbed 
off as often as once a month during the 
growing season, to keep the tree smooth. 
This mode of grafting is of course applica¬ 
ble to small trees, and it should be done, 
say a foot above the ground, so that, should 
the scions not live the first year, the stock 
may be cut off again and grafted the next 
season. It is well to watch the progress 
of development the first season, and rub 
down the wax if it should crack or cleave 
up so as to let in air or water. Clay 
often used instead of wax, but though more 
expensive, we prefer the latter. 



GREAT DISCOVERY IN ILLUMINATING AND 
MOTIVE POWER. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

Fur the week ending March 25, 1851. 


To Geo. Heffiey, Samuel Conrad, and James 
fVigie, of Berlin, Pa., for improvement in adjust¬ 
able land sides for plows. 

To C. W. Krebs, of Baltimore, Md., for ap¬ 
paratus for sefcuring shutters in any required po¬ 
sition. 

To Michael Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., for 
improved sash hook. 

To Lewis Thorn, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in extension tables. 

To N. W. Speers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for ap¬ 
paratus for moving and securing shuttles, etc. 

To R. C. Stevens, of Syracuse, N. Y., for im¬ 
proved apparatus for drawing and measuring 
liquids. 

To E. G. Lamson, of Shelburne, Mass., for 
improvement in scythe fastenings. 

To Heman Whipple, of Port Richmond, N. Y., 
for improvement in machines for preparing clay lor 
making brick. 

To Henry Klepfer, of Cincinnati, O., for im¬ 
provement in upright pianofortes. 

To Nathaniel Lamson, of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., for improvement in scythe fastenings. 

To F. B. Stevens, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in balanced valves. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To Horace Billings, of Beardstown, Ill., for 
composition for covering hams. Originally pat¬ 
ented 9th April, 1850. 

To James Phelps, of West Sutton, Mass., for 
improvement in washing machines for cleaning 
rags. Originally patented Nov. 24, 1843. 

DESIGNS. 

To Wm. & Wm. II. Lewis, of New York, N. 
Y.,for design for pedestals and columns. 

To Joseph Pratt, ot Boston, Mass., for design 
for parlor grates. 


The Railway Times has the following:— 
The decomposition of water has at length 
been obtained, and that at a merely nominal 
cost, and with unerring precision. This 
great discovery, originating in America, has 
been perfected' by the experiments of an 
eminent German chemist, and patented in 
the three kingdoms by Mr. Shepard. The 
carburetted hydrogen may be formed to 
any extent, which, while possessing an illu¬ 
minating power equal to that of coal gas, is 
capable of being itself applied to the same 
purposes as steam at a remarkably high 
pressure. The gas is also capable of pro¬ 
ducing an amount of caloric equal to that 
of live coal, and consequently well and 
cheaply fitted to act as a combustible agent 
in the conversion of water into steam. 

This tremendous power has been for some 
time engaging the attention of our most 
eminent engineers, and will, when suffi¬ 
ciently tested, be experimented upon before 
the public. If successful, as there is every 
present appearance of its being, the revolu¬ 
tion it must effect in the economic working 
of railways, and indeed in every branch of 
trade and manufacture where steam is em¬ 
ployed as a motive power, is altogether 
incalculable. It almost opens to the won¬ 
dering gaze the Utopian vista, in which 
unskilled manual labor shall be no longer 
necessary. It is sufficient for us, however, < 
to state that several of the leading railway j 
companies are in treaty with the patentee; J 
and that, consequently, if anything what- < 
ever is capable of being made out of the \ 
discovery, the railway interest will possess 1 
at once the first benefit and chief honor in 
its realization.” 


TO LOCK MAKERS. 


WEAVING IN IRON. 


finish any iron railing that we have ever 
seen, and do not cost more than half the 
ordinary cost of even cast iron railin 



GRAJTING CHISEL. 


The above is a good and convenient form 
of a grafting chisel for splitting the stock, and 
wedging the same open to receive the scions, 


Peach Worm.— The Working Farmer 
for April says; look well to peach trees, 
and see that the peach worm is not at work 
Pour boiling water on the lower part of the 
trunk near the ground, and if a sufficient 
quantity be used it will cook the worm with 
out any injury to the tree; we have tried it 


We observe in the Washington papers, 
an advertisement of Post Master General 
Hall, which our ingenious mechanics would 
do well to make a note of. It is for a new 
complement of locks and keys for the mail 
bags of the United States. The advertise¬ 
ment for proposals, says: 

For the purpose of displacing simultane- 


Strange as the idea may seem, it is no 
less strange than true, that iron of a thick¬ 
ness that would make it appear impossible 
that it could be worked by any other agen¬ 
cy than the forge, the anvil, and the ham 
mer, is now, by the aid of new and power- 
ful machinery, woven into the most beauti- 0U! % ^ ie ma ^ locks and keys now in use, 
ful patterns, and the designs varied with about thirty thousand new locks and twenty 
almost the same facility as in the weaving thousand keys adapted thereto, will be re- 
of a carpet or a table cover. The specimens quired to be furnished by the contractor 
that we have seen excel in beauty and 


within seven months after the contract shall 
have been entered into; afterwards the 
annual supply will depend on the durability 
of the locks and keys adopted, as well as the 

but it will 


Many of the first class counting houses and I ln crease of the mail service; but it 
- - — — ■ - • • 1 probably never exceed in amount three 


offices in New York are now fitted up with 
this railing in preference to any other hereto¬ 
fore or at present in use. The uses of the 
invention, however, are not confined to rail¬ 
ings, as the most tasteful verandahs, window 
gratings, garden fences, &c., are made by 
The coal miners of Pennsylvania pre- 


lL 


fer it above all other modes for their screens. 
Charleston and New Orleans each have 
parks enclosed with it, and many of the rich 
southerners have their flower conservatories 
enclosed in the same manner. In fact, 
wherever it has been introduce^, it has 
come into almost unlimited favor. The 
peculiar advantage it possesses over all other 
kinds of railing is, that in its manufacture 
the rod or wire is so crimped that in the 
weaving process they are crossed in a man¬ 
ner that one binds the other, thus giving a 
mutual support to the whole, that renders 
it more durable than work, twenty times 
its weight, made in the old way. 

Mr. John Wickersham, the ingenious in¬ 
ventor, also manufactures a superior article 
of iron wire farm fences, that cost but little, 
will last a man his lifetime, and is easily 
constructed. In thinly wooded countries 
they will come into rapid demand, as they 
already are in many parts of Europe. Add 
to these one more article. Mr. Wicker¬ 
sham manufactures a bedstead of iron so 
constructed that it can be shut up during 
the day-time and will require but a few 
inches of room from the wall out, is bug 
proof, and easily managed. We think his 
store is worthy a visit to those who visit the 
city of New York.— Albany State Register. 


thousand of the former and one thousand 
of the latter. 

No lock will be considered if it be like 
any already in general use; nor will any one 
with whom the contract may be made, be 
allowed to make, sell, or furnish any lock or 
key similar to those contracted, for any pur¬ 
pose or use than that of the Post Office De 
partment. 

The kind of lock adopted, must be patent¬ 
ed, and the patentee will be required, on 
entering into contract, to make an assign¬ 
ment of his patent for the exclusive use and 
benefit of the Department, if the Postmas¬ 
ter General shall deem such requirement 
essential to the interests of the service. In 
case of the failure of the contractor at any 
time to fulfil faithfully the terms and con¬ 
ditions of his contract, the Post Master 
General shall have the right, besides a res¬ 
ort to the penal remedy hereinafter mention¬ 
ed, to annul said contract, and to contract 
anew with any other party or parties as he 
may see fit, for furnishing similar locks and 
keys. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


At the tailoring factory, No. 33 Gold 
street, New York, are thirty of these ma¬ 
chines in active operation, making clothes, 
and twenty sewing up bags. They are 
attended by girls, and are driven by steam, 
turning out 300 pairs of pants daily, and 
are capable of doubling that number. In 


The Electric Piano.— Mr. Davenport 
of Salisbury, Vt. we learn, claims to have 
made an improvement in pianos, causing 
the musical chord, by means of electric 
magnets, to continue an equable and free 
vibration for any length of time. The per¬ 
petual and hitherto incurable defect of the 
piano forte is this impulsive and evanescent- 
nature of its tone, and though great improve 
ments have been made upon it, and various 
devices have been elaborated to prolong its 
notes in some degree, yet the want of a 
sustained vibration is still an inherent defect 
in that beautiful instrument.— Sci. Am. 


The Electro-Magnetic Locomotive.— 
The National Intelligencer of Saturday, 
says that a preliminary trial of Prof. Page’s 
Electro Magnetic Locomotive was made a 
day or two before, for the purposes of test- 


six months, 00,000 caps were made in this ing the best mode of attaching the battery, 
place. Fine coats are made by them, ex- which seems to be a difficult point, owing to 
cepting the button hole stitches, in a style the jostling and oscillations of the locomo- 
not to be surpassed. The work is stronger tive. It was run out over two miles, and 


than that done by. Land; the articles are 
better and bring a higher price. They 
stitch elegantly and uniformly on both sides 
of the cloth 

There is a machine too for turning bags 
inside out. Men do the pressing by a ma¬ 
chine. 

In Eleventh street there are fifty more 
in operation. In Boston, 100 of these ma¬ 
chines are at work in one factory. One 


the best speed on a straight track was ten 
miles an hour. The locomotive weighs ten 
and a half tons, and has five feet drivers, 
with two feet strolfe.— Sci. American. 


A Mr. William Hoyt, Indiana, says he 
had invented a plan by which music of the 
softest and most pathetic character may be 
produced on steamboats, by the agency of 
steam. It appears that the steam is made 
girl will sew six overcoats in a day by one to operate upon a number of pipes, placed 
of them, and a skillful hand will turn out across the boilers of the boat, furnished 
20 pairs of pants. The profits are enormous, with certain whistles that are governed by 
By them, finally, the tailors and seam- a set of keys, by which the steam is let ou 
stresses will be essentially sewed up. or shut off at will. 
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BY L. WETHERELL 


ELIJAH FED BY RAVENS, 


Sore was the famine throughout all the hounds 
Of Israel, when Elijah by command 
Of God, toiled on to Cherith’s failing brook. 

No rain-drops fall, no dew-fraught cloud, at morn, 

Or closing eve, creeps slowly up the vale. 

The withering herbage dies. Among the palms, 

The shrivelled leaves send to the summer gale 
An autumn rustle. No sweet songster’s lay 
Is warbled from the branches. Scarce is heard 
The rill’s faint brawl. The prophet looks around, 

And trusts in God, and lays his silvered head 
Upon the flowerless bank. Serene he sleeps, 

Nor wakes till dawning. Then, with hands enclasped 
And heavenward face, and eye-lids closed, he prays 
To Him who manna on the desert showered,— 

To Him who from the rock made fountains gush. 

Entranced the man of God remains; till, roused 

By sound of wheeling wings, with grateful heart 

He sees the ravens fearless by his side 

Alight, and leave the heaven-provided food.— grahame. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

We copy the following excellent article 
on the “ Education of Daughters ” from the 
Vermont Chronicle, where it first appeared 
about four years ago. It has been recent¬ 
ly republished in that paper, by request.— 
We commend its careful perusal to such pa¬ 
rents as are engaged in educating and train¬ 
ing daughters for the active scenes and du¬ 
ties of life—bearing in mind that these re¬ 
marks are the fruits of “ a mother’s ” obser¬ 
vation : 


TIME IS FLEETING, 


ximk is an arrow sped by an unerring 
hand its mark eternity; a meteor glare 
that lights the dim horizon up—streams 
through the hazy atmosphere, and is gone 
forever; a breeze that bears in its path 
death and destruction. lime is all power- 
ful, it breathes upon the flower, and it is 
withered; the towering tree, and it lies 
low; it touches with its wand the stately 
mansion, and it crumbles to dust. Its hand 
falls upon the brow of youth, and it be¬ 
comes old and wrinkled; on the hoary head¬ 
ed, and they pass away; upon nations, and 


THE “FINISHING SCHOOL 


To His Excellency Horace Eaton, Gov¬ 
ernor of the State of Vermont, and 
Superintendent of Common Schools: 

Dear Sir:— In preceding numbers, I 
have objected that girls are not educated 
with a view to usefulness, nor for the whole 
of life;—but only for the brief period that 
intervenes between their leaving school and 
their settling in the world. The remarks 
made on this and other topics, have elicited 
from an educated and thoughtful mother, a 
communication, from which, according to 
my promise, I now proceed to make some 
extracts. As the communication, however, 
was not intended for the press, having ob¬ 
tained leave to use it in this manner, I shall 
omit such parts as may not be relevant to 
my purpose. 

The writer says:—“ I do not feel that I 
can aid you by anything from my pen on 
so important a subject, unless it be by way 
of assurance that one mother responds, with 
all her heart, to the view you have given in 
the Chronicle, and rejoices in the hope that 
one who has begun so ably and so truly to 
write upon the education of females, will 
not desist until his spirit-stirring appeals 
shall reach the hearts and consciences of 
all who are in any way connected with the 
training of girls. In reading the paper 


GENESEE FALLS, ROCHESTER 


The above view of the Upper Falls of the 
Genesee, and a portion of Rochester, will 
be readily recognized by thousands of our 
readers—and especially by those who reside 
in or have visited this city within the past 
two or three years. The illustration is an 
original one, being recently drawn and en¬ 
graved by Messrs. Miller & Mix, of this city. 

The Falls are in the northern part of the 
city, just below the railroad bridge (repre¬ 
sented in the engraving,) and some eighty 
rods below the Erie Canal aqueduct. Of 
the three falls in the city, the upper are the 
most prominent, the water falling, perpen¬ 
dicularly, 96 feet. The “city improve-, 
meats” of the last few years, however, have 


been thrown creating what is called the 
“ Third water-power.” 

The first fall or rapid, is about 16 feet, 
and is situated just south of the great aque¬ 
duct of the Erie Canal. 

The Genesee river passes through the 
centre of the city of Rochester, and affords 
by its descent, power for the propulsion of 
machinery, equal at least, to twenty-five mill¬ 
ions of dollars per annum. Though all 
this is not used at present, yet new manu¬ 
factories, and additional mills are continually 
being erected, and we may hardly set a 
limit to the extent of the business which 
can here be so profitably established and 
extended. 


detracted from the natural beauty and ma¬ 
jesty of the cataract and scenery. During 
a portion of the year much of the water is 
diverted from the channel of the river, above 
the falls, and used for hydraulic purposes. 

The difference in the level of the Gene¬ 
see River where it enters Rochester, and 
where it leaves it, is two hundred and sixty 
feet. Commencing at five and one-half 
miles from the lake, the first step is about 
84 feet, and the second 25 feet;—and at 
both elevations, are dams for throwing wa¬ 
ter into races for the mills which line the 
banks. 

Between this and the Main Fall, shown 1 
above, is a rapid across which a dam has 


however, do hope the day will come when 
a greater simplicity of living, dress, <fec., 
shall give women more time for the culti¬ 
vation of intellect. I admire fine house¬ 
keeping, but I love to see it result from that 
activity of mind and high intelligence, 
which makes it subserve a higher aim than 
that of mere sensual gratification. The ac¬ 
quirements of females seem to be made 
with reference only to that period which 
g school and their 


more copious use of our own language, 
many of those who are termed good Latin 
scholars are sadly deficient. Should not a 
teacher strive to awaken dormant intellect? 
should he not while he hears a translation, 
point out also the beauties of composition, 
in short, lead the mind and guide the taste? 
Can one girl in ten tell what her object is in 
studying French ? Can anghody tell un¬ 
less it be to say she has studied. Does it 
open that ‘ world of pleasure’ of which Che- 
ver some where speaks, as added by the ac¬ 
quisition of every new language? How 
seldom do you see a female turning her 
knowledge to any account in actual life. I 
have seen ladies who, I doubt not, had at 
tended to the higher branches of mathe¬ 
matics, call upon their husbands to settle 
their accounts with domestics, or even to 
reckon change when buying any article. Is 
not a teacher at fault when a pupil goes 
through a system of Intellectual Philosophy 
without mailing the slightest appplication 


elapses between leavin^ 
most happy entrance, perchance, into mar¬ 
ried life. Then are they buried, never 
more to rise. Is it not very rare for a mar¬ 
ried lady to keep up, not to say increase, 
the acquisitions of her youth? No matter 
how many years she may have spent at her 
piano, or with her pencil; no matter with 
how much labor she acquired her Latin and 
French, all are sacrificed. If she retains 
her ability to. write a letter, she does well, 
for I have seen not a few, upon whose ear¬ 
ly education not hundreds, but thousands, 
have been expended, who did not pretend 
to exercise their brains enough for this.— 
What are such attainments worth ? That 
I am writing no fiction I will state to you 
one fact, even though it relates to myself. 

I lived at- Springs three or four 

years—boarded in the-House, and 


and while away his leisure moments in the 
sweetest of life’s joys. Is misfo, tune your 
lot? you will find a friendly welcome from 
hearts beating true to your own. The chosen 
partner of your toil has a smile of approba¬ 
tion when others have deserted, a hand to 
help when all others refuse, and a heart to 
feel your sorrows as her own. Perhaps a 
smiling cherub, with prattling glee and joy¬ 
ous laugh, will drive all sorrow from your 
careworn brow, and enclose it in the wreaths 
of domestic' bliss. 

No matter how humble the home may 
be, how destitute its stores, or how poorly 
its inmates are clad; if true hearts dwell 
there, it is yet a home—a cheerful, prudent 
wife, obedient and affectionate children, will 
j give their possessor more real joy than bags 
of gold and windy honor. 

The home of a temperate, industrious, 
honest man, will be his greatest joy. He 
comes to it “weary and worn,” but the 
merry laugh and happy voice of childhood 
cheers him; a plain, but healthy meal awaits 
him. Envy, ambition, and strife have no 
place there; and, with a clear conscience, 
he lays his weary limbs down to rest in the 
bosom of his family, and under the protect¬ 
ing care of the poor man’s friend and help. 


of her knowledge to the right develop¬ 
ment and cultivation of her own mind ?— 
But I forbear.” 

I close this communication with com¬ 
mending the sound and ripe views above 
expressed to the attention of parents, who, 
like the writer of the article constituting 
our present Dumber, have resting upon them 
the responsibility of educating Daughters. 

Most truly yours, C. 

Burlington Female Seminary. 


sued ?” 

In further illustration of the subject, our 
fair correspondent proceeds to give some 


shall omit the description. Our correspond¬ 
ent continues: 

“I regard it as one of the evils from 
which we suffer, that girls do indeed look 
upon themselves and their education as 
finished when they leave school. If a girl 
were rightly taught would she not feel that 
she had but made a beginning and that to 
progress daily should be her aim ? If her 
mind were rightly disciplined, would she 
not subordinate her daily duties to her im¬ 
provement? I have sometimes thought 
that even cultivated men were fearful they 
should not get as good pies and puddings, 
and that all the wants of their bodies would 
be less carefully attended to, if women were 
reflecting beings; and that for this reason, 
they lift up no voice against the present 
system. Will not a well trained mind try 
to do every, even the smallest things well, 
in the best manner? Will it not delight in I 
order? If things go illy in the household, 


once sink into inanition ; by all the is the Beautiful expanded or intensified-or 
toms of society, it seemed to be her duty to ]ike Dante> he descend into the Hades 
do so—I know not how many married gen- 0 f t ^ e Terrible 

tlemen have said to me, ‘you deserve a ___ 

pension for keeping up your knowledge of It is a narrow and mistaken idea to im- 
music.’ At the age of forty you will be- agine that the sooner things wear out, the 
lieve me guiltless of vanity, I hope,—I better it is for the trade. The grand princi- 
speak of it to illustrate the sad truth, that pie is, to make them so that an increased 
all a woman’s acquirements seem to be number of families or individuals are desi- 
made to aid her in making a show of her- rous to have them. 

self for a ‘ little season and then vanish _ _ _ 

away.’ Testimony is like an arrow shot from a 

In every thing which a girl studies would long bow, the force of it depends on the 
it not be well Mr. C., to state to her distinct- strength of the hand that draws it. Argu- 
ly, and until you are sure she comprehends ment is like an arrow from a cross-bow, 
them, what are the objects to be attained which has equal force though shot by a 
by the acquirement of that particular child.— Boyle. 

branch? I have known girls who could -- 

read the Latin Classics very well, as it was There is a strong disposition in men of 
said, (for it is not my happiness to know opposite minds to despise each other. 


All things remind us of Death.— All 
the succession of time, all the things in na¬ 
ture, all the varieties of light and darkness, 
the thousands of accidents in the world, and 
every contingency to every man and every 
creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, 
and calls us to look how the old sexton, 
Time, throws up the earth and digs a grave 
where we must lay our sorrows, and sow 
our bodies, till they rise again in a fair, or 
an intolerable eternity.— Jeremy Taylor. 


The Sabbath, when properly spent, is 
the day for the highest kind of enjoyment. 
If, therefore, you would seek pleasure, you 
can better afford to take any other day in 
the week for it, than the holy Sabbath. 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY 
MERCHANT, 

We often see in print, “ Leaves from the 
Diary of a Physician,” and have been deeply 
interested in the representations which they 
give of the scenes witnessed by the mem¬ 
bers of the medical profession, and of the 
phases of character which are there so 
graphically described. But who ever read 
a leaf from the “ Diary of a Merchant.”— 
Yet, next to the physician, his opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with the diversi¬ 
fied manifestations of human nature is un¬ 
equalled ; and, if he is a close observer, he 
will soon learn to read the character of his 
customers in their words and countenances. 

What is copied below, are extracts from 
my private Diary, and of course a record of 
actual occurrences. —So much by way of 
preface. 

“ Monday, Dec. 18.—Went to the store 
this morning refreshed and invigorated by 
the soothing influence of a Sabbath-day’s 
respite from the cares and perplexities of a 
merchant’s life. I thank God that he has 
ordained a day of rest on which man may 
retire from the labors and annoyances of ac¬ 
tive life, and forget them in the companion¬ 
ship of loved ones, and the contemplation of 
those things which tend to his present and 
everlasting happiness. 

Spent an hour in posting and reviewing 
my books before customers began to call. 
Mrs. A. brought some butter, for which I 
told her we were paying a shilling a pound. 

‘ What,’ said she, ‘ not but a shilling—that 
is not enough. It is worth 15 cents in 
Rochester, and you ought to pay more than 
a shilling here.’ (By the by, we sent some 
to Rochester last week and only got a shil¬ 
ling there.) I explained to her that we 
.could not afford to pay more, and after 
some farther parley, and a good deal of 
grumbling, she concluded to let it go at that. 

Inquired what goods she would like to 
see. She answered that she would like to 
look at my prints. After pulling them over 
awhile she selected a piece of merrimac, 
and inquired the price—I answered, one 
shilling a yard. ‘You don’t ask a shilling 
a yard for this, do you ?’ This was spoken 
in a tone indicating much surprise, as tho’ 
I was asking too much for it. After ban¬ 
tering awhile and telling how low she could 
buy it at other places, she concluded she 
would take a dress from it, if she could have 
the trimmings thrown in. I inquired what 
trimmings. She answered, —lining, facing, 
hooks and eyes, and thread. I explained 
to her that their value would-far exceed the 
profits on the dress. She finally took it 
with the thread and hooks and eyes 
thrown in. 

I thought she was a ‘tough one,’ but 
found she was not a circumstance to Mrs. 
B. who now came in. She had come, she 
said, to trade some with us if we could sell 
cheap enough. I told her we intended to 
be reasonable in our prices. I soon found 
however, that it was hard suiting her, either 
in price or quality. She had been to the 
city, and knew all about the price of goods. 
She would not pay such exorbitant prices 
as country merchants ask. According to 
her story, she could buy just as good arti¬ 
cles a hundred per cent, cheaper in tho city 
than the price for which I offered them to 
her. I concluded she knew she was stretch¬ 
ing the truth some—at any rate I was sorry 
she had not purchased the articles which 
she wanted, in the city. After looking over 
half the goods we had in the store, and 
bantering until I was out of all manner of 
patience, although I tried to appear as 
agreeable as possible, she at last offered to 
buy a yard and a half of calico, which I 
asked her a shilling a yard for, if I would 
let her have it for ten cents a yard. I was 
glad to be rid of her so cheaply, for I val¬ 
ued my time at something. 

This world is full of contrasts, and, as if 
in proof of it, in came Mrs. C. one of your 
shrewd, sensible and good-natured sort of 
people, who always carry sunshine with 
them. After passing customary compli¬ 
ments, she inquired why I looked so cross. 
I made some trivial excuse, strove to 
‘ brighten up’ and soon caught some of the 
radiance from her countenance. If all my 
customers were like her, I should not often 
exhibit symptoms of anger. She does not 
banter, for she knows the value of the arti¬ 
cles which she wishes to purchase, and, if 


she is offered an article which she considers 
too dear, she quietly answers to the inquiry 
if she will take some of it, ‘ not at the 
price,’ leaving the merchant to reduoe the 
price, if he can afford it for less, or is desi¬ 
rous of selling it. Somehow, I always sell 
goods a little cheaper to such persons as 
Mrs. C. than to such as Mrs. B., and can 
afford to, as she makes her purchases in half 
the time that Mrs. B. does, and at the same 
time, buys as much again. I always name 
the very lowest price when I show an arti¬ 
cle to her. Mrs. C. made a good bill and 
left me in a far pleasanter mood than she 
found me. Nothing more worthy of note 
occurred during the day.” 

THOUGHTS OF AN APRIL DAY. 

“ Of all the months that fill the year, 

Give April’s month to me; 

For earth and sky are then so filled, 

With sweet variety.”— L. E. Landon. 

What of “sweet variety”—of storm and 
shine, of smiles and tears, of gusty breezes 
and south-wind zephyrs are given us, with 
our April—“the Opener!” But this day, 
all calm and sunny, is a pleasant one.— 
There are singing birds and swelling buds on 
the trees—the fields show a tinge of green, 
—and as the buds expand the woods are of 
a lighter brown; the air is warmer, and the 
snow-banks have vanished from the road¬ 
sides. 

April is a busy month for the spring-time 
rivulets; they seem in a hurry to run away 
ere sultry Summer shall drink them dry at 
a draught. It is a busy time for the birds, 
who commence house-keeping anew, with 
the “moving day” of the city; and for all veg¬ 
etation, which awakes now from its winter 
sleep “with a world of work to do.” It is 
a busy time with the farmer, and with your 
humble servant—that farther, he may only 
say with Longfellow : 

“ Sweet April!—many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as henrts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail, till to its Autumn brought, 

Life’s golden dream i. shed.” 

Maple Hill, N. Y. II. 

THE GREAT CAVE IN INDIANA. 

Mr. S. Butler communicates to the 
Franklin (Ind.,) Examiner, an account of a 
newly discovered cave in Crawford county, 
Indiana: 

“ It is on the right bank of Blue River. 
For magnificence and beauty of scenery, it 
promises when fully explored to rival even 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. The 
Epsom Salts Cave, known for nearly half a 
century, and successfully worked for salt¬ 
petre and salts many years since, is about 
2 miles long, and some places 40 or 50 feet 
wide, and 75 feet high; but has nothing 
peculiarly interesting in it except a beauti¬ 
fully lluted column, soq,e 25 feet in diam¬ 
eter and 25 or 30 feet high, all of stal- 
actic matter. 

Entering this cave under a jutting rock 
near the brow of a lofty hill, and descend¬ 
ing for about a quarter of a mile, at an an¬ 
gle of 30 or 40 degrees, we entered a small 
door, and after stooping rather uncomforta¬ 
bly for 60 yards, found ourselves in a large 
open cave, or bat room, in which tens of 
thousands of these little animals hang sus¬ 
pended from the rocks in large clusters, like 
bees swarming. Farther on, sticks, the size 
of hop-poles, hickory bark, charcoal and 
bare-footed human tracks are discovered, 
which must have remained there for a long 
time, as the door to this part of the cave 
was so blocked up with rocks when first dis¬ 
covered that a man could not possibly pass. 
We soon entered an avenue 40 feet wide, 
and varying in height from 10 to 00 feet— 
the ceiling as smooth and beautiful, as if 
finished by the trowel, then suddenly chang¬ 
ing presents the appearance of diversified 
hanging drapery, and of spotless white.— 
Then again the naked rocks appear. 

At the end of this avenue we found 
ourselves at the foot of a rocky pyramid up 
which we climbed some sixty feet, and on 
the top of which stand two beautiful stal- 
agmities, some five feet high, eighteen inch¬ 
es in diameter, and as white as the purest 
Indian marble; and when viewed by the 
dim light of our candles, presented a strong 
contrast with the grey walls of limestone 
rock. An oblong canopy, some 40 or 50 
feet high, is here hung with beautiful stal¬ 
actites suspended from the ceiling. We 
now found it necessary to crawl upon our 
faces, ‘ snake it,’ for about twenty feet when 
we came into an avenue wide and high. — 
Turning suddenly to the left, we found our¬ 
selves in the midst of scenery of surpassing 
and exquisite beauty. The entire walls are 
covered with an incrustation of sulphate of 
lime, crystalized so as to glisten like ten 
thousand diamonds in the light. Some of 
these crystals, a foot in length, an inch wide, 
and thick as a table knife blade, grew upon 
this base in a thousand diversified forms. 

Upon a projecting rock at one side of 
the avenue, great numbers had broken by 
their weight, and were lying in great pro¬ 
fusion at the bottom of the cave. These 
formations, like the base upon which they 


grew, are sulphate, and white as the driven 
snow. Others resembling glass, form upon 
the ceiling as well as the floor, from an inch 
in diameter to the length and size of a 
common knitting needle, and even smaller. 
The incrustation is frequently an inch thick, 
but more generally from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch thick. Much of it has 
fallen to the floor, and is crushed under tin; 
feet of the visitor, and the place it occupied 
on the ceiling is being replaced by new 
formations. But I am utterly unable to 
describe it. It must be seen to be appreci¬ 
ated, or any correct idea formed of its 
beauty. 

We visited many rooms with spacious 
domes and stalactites of every imaginable 
size and form. In one apartment the wa¬ 
ter finds its way over a large range of pro¬ 
jecting rocks, and the stalactite matter is 
formed in folds and blades like extended 
honey combs, and hangs like drapery around 
the sides of the room. Upon the bottom 
is formed a great number of little pools of 
every form, elevated upon the floor like • 
basins or troughs—the rim of each being 
perfectly level and inclined inward, the 
stone which forms the basin being not thick¬ 
er than paste-board. 

I spent three days in this wonderful 
hole in the ground —say seven hours each 
day. The first two days were spent in ex¬ 
amining and exploring, and I think we must 
have travelled at least one mile per hour, 
or fourteen miles in two days. The third 
day, I revisited the most interesting parts, 
to procure specimens for geological investi¬ 
gation. I had forgotten to say that salt¬ 
petre and epsom salts are found in various 
parts, in large quantities; and I procured a 
lump of salts of half a pound weight, quite 
pure. We ventured a mile at least farther 
than any other had ever gone before, and 
left it for others still to prosecute. A quite 
transparent eyeless crawfish which we found 
was not the least interesting thing we saw. 

The entrance to the cave belongs - to Hen¬ 
ry P. Rathrack, a wealthy and generous 
gentlemen, who cheerfully rendered us ev¬ 
ery facility for examining the cave, and at¬ 
tended us as a guide. I have no doubt, 
when it is fully surveyed, it will prove to be 
one of the wonders of Hoosierdom.” 

“THE WORLD OWES EVERY MAN A 
LIVING.” 

Is a profound lie, cunningly masked in 
the guise of truth; and if acted upon, in the 
manner that reckless and desperate men 
define it, would break through all those 
checks and guides by which the gains of 
honest industry are now protected, and lay 
society open to incessant attacks from all 
those who are too idle to work, too proud to 
beg and too “ hiyh-spiriled ”—false again — 
to graduate their expenses to the condition 
of their circumstances. 

“Strive (honestly) and Thrive” is the 
true maxim. Let any man work resolutely, 
tasking all his energies to attain perfection 
in the particular business, or profession, to 
which he may have devoted himself. Let 
him be just in his dealings—strictly correct 
in his personal deportment—courteous in 
his manners—and liberal within the com¬ 
pass of such means as he can readily call 
his own, and the world will certainly yield 
him the living he has faithfully earned. One 
great element of success is, however, yet to 
be mentioned. He must learn to say No! 
It is the most difficult word in the English 
language to pronounce firmly, and at the 
proper time and place; but still, whoever 
would pursue a successful course in life, 
must learn above all other things, religion 
excepted, when, how, where, and in what 
manner it is best to say, No!. 

Whenever he is tempted to exceed his 
appropriate sphere of action—whenever he 
is tempted by the importunities of his fam¬ 
ily, or his own rising ambition, to live be¬ 
yond the actual and certain profits of his 
regular business, at the risk of failing in his 
duty to his creditors—in short, whenever 
he feels he is about to do a doubtful, or a 
foolish thing let him learn to say, “No!”— 
Arthur's Home Gazette. 

THE PERCEPTION OF THE BECOMING. 

People appear according to both the 
lookers-on, and their own states of feel¬ 
ing. Those who once seemed the imper¬ 
sonation of all that could charm and capti¬ 
vate, may again appear nothing more than 
ordinary mortals. And, people appear, un¬ 
der some circumstances, better than in oth¬ 
ers, though not seen with charmed eyes.— 
Some moods of thought shed a glory not 
its own on the plainest face—while others 
disfigure the finest features; and in the right 
shade and light, and form and color of the 
dress, many a merely good-looking woman 
appears really beautiful. Some know this 
and study to follow it out, others have an 
innate perception of the becoming, and ap 
pear well whatever the quality of the dress, 
when in its form and color they suit their 
ideas “of the fitness of things,” leaving Fash¬ 
ion’s dictates for those who have no such 
perceptions. 

Periiap 8 the most acceptable kind of 
flattery consists less in eulogizing a man’s 
actions, or talents, than in decrying those of 
his rival. 


A MOTHER’S MEMORIES. 

BY FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. 

The blossoms lmng again upon the tree, 

As when with ihcir sweet breath they greeted me 
Against the casement on that sunny mom, 

When thou, first blossom of my spring, was born. 

And as I lay, panting from the fierce strife 
With death and agony that won thy life, 

Their sunny clusters hung on their brown bough, 

E’en as upon my breast, my May bud thou. 

They seem to me thy sisters, O my child! 

And now the air, full of their fragrance mild, 

Recalls that hour; a tenfold agony 
Pulls at my heart-strings as I think of thee. 

Was it in vain? O, was it all in vgin— 

That night of hope, of terror, and of pain, 

When from the shadowy boundaries of death, 

I brought thee safely, breathing living breath? 

Upon my heart—it was a holy shrine, 

Full of God’s praise—they laid thee treasure mine! 

And from its tender depths the blue heaven smiled, 

And tire white blossoms bowed to thee, my child, 

And solemn joy of a new life was spread, 

Like a mysterious halo round that bed. 

And now how is it, since eleven years, 

I have steeped that memory in bitterest tears? 

Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 

Thy childless mother sits lamenting o’er 

Flowers, which the spring calls from the foreign earth, 

The twins that crowned the morning of thy birth. 

How is-it with thee, lost, lost, precious one? 

Is thy fresh spring time growing up alone? 

What warmth enfolds thee? What kind dews are shed, 
Like love and patience, over thy young head? 

What holy, heavenly springs f *d thy young life? 

What shelters thee from passion’s deadly strife? 

What guards thy growth, straight, strong, and full, and 
free, 

Lovely and glorious, O, my fair young tree? 

God, Father, thou who by this awful fate 
Hast lopp’d, and stripp’d, and left me desolate; 

In the dark, bitter floods that o’er my soul 
Their billows of despair triumphant roll, 

Let me not be o’erwhelmed? O, they are thine, 

These jewels of my life—not mine—not mine! 

So keep them, that the blossoms of their youth 
Shall in a gracious growth of love and truth, 

With an abundant harvest honor thee. 

THE TRUE LADY. 

The editor of the Portland Eclectic, in 
the course of an essay upon the ladies, tells 
the following interesting and instructive tale 
which we commend to our accomplished 
lady readers: 

We once knew a “young lady,-” who 
lived in fine style. Her parlors were ele¬ 
gantly furnished, and her dress was always 
of the latest fashion. She had her piano 
and her teacher, and she played Italian 
music charmingly. In all the exquisite 
graces of life she was faultless. She had a 
rich vein of sentiment, too, and could talk 
philosophy, or discuss standard authors, at 
pleasure. Of course she read novels—in 
fact a large portion of the day was devoted 
to that interesting and instructive class 
of polite literature. She was also some¬ 
what industrious, for she would occasionally 
work elegant embroidery. With an abun¬ 
dance of curls, that floated over her neck 
in beautiful profusion, a fine form, hands 
white and delicate, large powers of conver¬ 
sation in the usual drawing-room style, she 
was followed by the young men of taste.— 
Yet, somehow, she never got married. The 
“beaux” fluttered arc^Rd her like flies over 
a pot of honey, but they were very careful 
not to be caught as those other insects are 
apt to be. Their attentions were never so 
particular as to require some “ friend of the 
family” to demand what were their inten¬ 
tions. This was no fault of the young lady. 
She was in the market as plainly as though 
she had inscribed on her forehead, “A 
Husband Wanted: for particulars inquire 
within." But the husband never, to our 
knowledge, came; and we believe that at 
this day she is a disconsolate old maid. 

What was the trouble? Step with us 
into the kitchen. That fat woman, with a 
red face, is the servant of the house. She 
does the cooking, the washing, and the 
chamber work. From early dawn until late 
at night, she is a slave. Well, that woman 
is our charming young lady’s mother! She 
never sees her daughter’s “callers.” If by 
accident she should drop into the parlor 
while visitors were present, she would hasten 
out again, with embarrassed manner, look¬ 
ing as though she had committed an offence, 
while her own child’s face would be suffused 
with blushes. 

Now take a walk with us. In that work 
shop do you see that hard working me¬ 
chanic?—The wrinkles are hardened over 
his face, and the grey hairs are thinly 
sprinkled over his head. He looks anxious, 
and as though his heart string tugged at some 
deep sorrow and mortification. He is the 
father of our beautiful “ young lady,” and 
his hard earnings for many years have been 
absorbed in the expensive luxuries that her 
admirable taste has craved. He, too, is ex ■ 
eluded from the society of his own daughter. 

She moves in a circle above her parents, 
and, in short, is ashamed of them. They 
live in the kitchen- -she in the parlor. They 
drudge—she reaps the fruit She has no 
pulsation of gratitude for all this. She des¬ 
pises them, and in fashionable gatherings, 
is among tho first to curl her pretty lips at 
“ low mechanics,” provided she can do it 
safely. 

Is she a true lady ? No—ten thousand 
times No! We object not to her accom¬ 
plishments—to her taste in dress—to her 
manners. We look upon and admire such 


just as we do a superb statue of Venus.— 
As a work of art it is beautiful; but, never¬ 
theless, it is insensate marble, having no 
soul, being of no use in practical life, and 
good for nothing, but to look at. 

The beauty of the mind is the true beau¬ 
ty ; and the affectionate daughter who nes¬ 
tles herself lovingly into the heart of hearts 
of her parents—who makes her mother her 
companion and confidante — who not only 
works with that mother, but takes the 
heaviest burden upon herself—she is the 
true lady. She may never have struck a 
note on the piano, yet her house is melodi¬ 
ous with harmony, such as angels sing.— 
Her exterior may be'humble, but her inte¬ 
rior life is clothed in the vestments of im¬ 
mortal beauty. 

There are many “ young ladies” whose 
whole character is on the surface. Dress, 
manners, accomplishments, all are external. 
They have no depth of thought, no moral 
strength, no heart. They are “outsiders.” 
When the scorching fires of adversity burn 
beneath the surface, there is no protecting 
walls upreared within. The whole becomes 
a heap of ashes, though it may retain the 
: semblance of humanity. 

The true lady cultivates the higher na¬ 
ture. She is religious, but not fanatical — 
courteous, but not fawning. Reposing se¬ 
renely upon the arm of her heavenly Fath¬ 
er, and associating with unseen • angelic 
spirits, she meets the storm with calmness, 
and accepts it as a disciplinary mercy. — 
Her sympathy ever pulsates to the cry of 
suffering and her hand is ever open to re¬ 
lieve. She is beiiutiful at home, beautiful 
at the bedside of the sick, beautiful through 
life, beautiful at the hour of her departure 
into the world of spirits, and transcendantly 
and eternally beautiful in Heaven. 

That is the true lady. 

BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

You cannot go into the meadow and 
pluck up a single daisy by the roots, with¬ 
out breaking up a society of nice relations, 
and detecting a principle more extensive 
and refined than mere gravitation. The 
handful of earth that follows the tiny roots 
of that little flower, is replete with social 
elements. A little social circle had been 
formed around that germinating daisy. The 
sunbeam and dewdrop met there and the 
soft summer breeze came whispering though 
the tall grass to join the silent concert 
The earth took them to her bosom, and 
introduced them to the daisy gem; and they 
all went to work to show that flower to the 
sun. Each mingled in the honey of its in¬ 
fluence, and they nursed “the wee canny 
thing” with an aliment that made it grow; 
And when it lifted its eyes towards the sky, 
they wove a soft carpet of grass for its feet. 
And the sun saw it through the green leaves, 
and smiled as he passed on; and then by 
starlight and by moonlight they worked on. 
And the daisy lifted up its head, and one 
morning while the sun was looking, it put 
on its silver rimmed diadem and showed its 
yellow petals to the stars. And it nodded 
to the little birds that were swimming in 
the sky. And all of them that had silver- 
lined wings came; and birds in black, and 
gray and quaker brown came; and the 
querulous blue bird and the courtesying 
yellow bird came; and each sung a native 
air at the coronation of that daisy. 

The Happy Girl. — A happy girl is to 
be known by her fresh looks and buoyant 
spirits. Day in and day out she has some¬ 
thing to do; and she takes hold of work as 
if she did not fear to soil her hands or dirty 
her apron. Such girls we respect where- 
ever we find them—in a palace or a hovel. 
Always pleasant and always kind, they 
never turn up their noses before your face, 
or slander you behind your back. They 
have more sense and better employment 
What are flirts and bustle-bound girls in 
comparison with these? Good for nothing 
but to look at; and that is rather disgusting. 
Give us the industrious and happy girl, and 
we care not who worships the fashionable 
and idle simpleton. 

If there be a situation wherein woman 
may be deemed to appropriate angelic at¬ 
tributes, it is when she ministers, as only 
woman can, to the wants and the weakness 
of the invalid! Whose hand like hers can 
smooth his pillow ? Whose voice so effect¬ 
ually silences the querulousness of his tem¬ 
per ? Proffered by her, the viand hath an 
added zest, and even the nauseous medica¬ 
ment is divested of its loathsomeness. 

We love the young—there is a rich joy¬ 
ousness, a delightful naivette in the con¬ 
versation of children, so different from the 
roughness, or the staid, formal talk of “old 
folks” or “grown up people.”—Those who do 
not love children, deserve to grow old at 
thirty-five and go ii\to dotage at forty. 

Usefulness is confined to no station 
and it is astonishing how much good may 
be done, and what may be effected by 
limited means, united with benevolence of 
heart and activity of mind. 

The loss of a friend is like that of a limb; 
time may heal the anguish of the wound, 
but the loss cannot be repaired. 
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We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly. 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mark—Ten Thousand—will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. 

Prospects of the Wheat Crop. 

The season has arrived for discussing the pros¬ 
pects of the Wheat Crop, and as usual much is 
said pro and con on the subject. The annual 
proclamations of editors who seem short of para¬ 
graphical subjects, or wish to try their pens at 
prophecying and guessing, are abroad in the land. 
The reports are various and contradictory—proba¬ 
bly because those who put them forth, know little 
of the facts in the premises. Indeed up to the 
present time little could be known or foretold of 
concerning the crop, and hence we have preferred 
to remain silent, rather than “talk to Buncombe,’’ 
or mislead the reader. 

The paragraph in our last number, from a city 
contemporary, (and which the writer hereof did 
not particularly observe until the Rural haa gone 
to press,)’ is not in accordance with our own obser¬ 
vation and information. During the past two 
weeks we have made “diligent inquiry” concern¬ 
ing the prospects of the crop, of intelligent farm¬ 
ers residing in this and adjoining counties, and the 
almost invariable response has been that, so far as 
they were able to judge, its appearance was highly 
favorable for a good return. Some aver that the 
crop, in their respective localities, is far more 
promising than for many years, at this season 
while we have heard of comparatively few com¬ 
plaints of injury, and those not covering'any ex¬ 
tent of territory. Though the amount of snow 
was unusually great, yet it did not remain late in 
the spring, nor was there a long continuance of 
altornate thaw and frost, which is sure to injure 
the wheat plant on land not well drained, or ot a 
clayey or mucky soil. It is of course too early in 
the season to proclaim the certainty of a large crop t 
but we are of the opinion that the appearance of 
the wheat fields of Western New York has not 
been more favorable, during the first week in 
April, for the last ten years. 

Of the crop in other wheat growing sections and 
States, the reports are generally favorable. The 
Cleveland Herald, of a late date, thus speaks of 
the crop and prices In Ohio, the greatest wheat 
growing Slate in the Union: 

“The wheat crop through the counties of 
Wayne, Stark, Holmes, Tuscarawas and Maho¬ 
ning never looked better at this season of the year 
than now. It has occasionally been a little more 
rank, but without the exception of a single fu Id, it 
is looking strong and beautifully. 

The large quantity of last year’s wheat crop, 
and the prospect of a bountiful yield this year, is 
inducing the farmers to bring what thty have on 
hand to market, even at the present low prices.— 
At Massillon, on Thursday, seventy cents was paid 
hut on Saturday sixty-five was the highest figure. 
On Friday, buyers at Boliva: paid sixty-live, and at 
Canal Dover sixty-four cents, but sixty is undoubt¬ 
edly as high a figure as is now paid at either of the 
latter points. At ('anal Dover about fifteen hun- 
dsed barrels of flour and twenty thousand bushels 
of wheat are said to he in store.” 

Prospective Prices of Wool. 

We extract the following from the Review of 
the Wool Market in the April number of the 
Wool Grower, the editor of which is su iposed 
to bo well posted upon the subject, and therefore 
competent to advise: 

We think woo! should bring about the same 
prices in the country it did last year, but we should 
advise farmers to be on the alert, and if speculators 
or manufacturers wish to pay high prices not to 
refuse them. Common wool should bring, if in 
good order, from 28 to 32c. Half and three-quar¬ 
ter blood from 34 to 33c. Full blood Saxony 45 to 
55c. These are the prices no w being paid by deal • 
ers, for wool yet to be shorn. We do not look for 
any advance from these prices. There is very lit¬ 
tle’wool that will not be worth over 30c., and all 
wool ranging between 30 and 40c. will probably 
be bought up with avidity. If the farmers sell the 
grades at the prices named they will do well; if they 
get more, all the better. If there should be any 
material change from the prices named, we shall 
issue an extra every two weeks to our subscribers. 
Our advice is to sell at no less prices than those 
named, and at as much higher as you can get.— 
There is no knowing how crazy these wool dealers 
may get. The prices which are indicated, are 
those which would be considered fair, and such as 
can be obtained during the year. 

As there is no wool in market, it would convey 
no information if we were to quote the Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia prices current, they 
are merely nominal. 

Of fine wool we have said nothing, for as yet we 
do not see any prospect f r higher prices than ob¬ 
tained last year. The demand is confined to a few 
and they can make their own prices. Still we 
think the time is coming when we can send our 
finest wools abroad and find a good market. 

Mr. W hitney’s Entertainments. —Imperson¬ 
ations of Oratory and Poetry, will be given by Mr. 
C. Whitney, at Corinthian Hall, to commence on 
the evening of the 14th inst. These entertain¬ 
ments are said to be very intellectual and fascinat¬ 
ing, and have been very successful in London. 

Drain Tile. —We would direct the attention of 
those who have recently applied to us for the where¬ 
abouts of a Drain Tile Manufactory, and all others 
interested, to th advertisement of Mr. Alvin Wil¬ 
cox. Mr. W. furnishes a superior article, and is 
an honorable dealer. 

Mr. Ewbank not Removed. —We have neg¬ 
lected to state that Mr. Ewbank, the Commissioner 
of Patents, was not removed, as stated lately in 
the New-Yorker. 


The ’Winter, &c., in Michigan. 

Friend Moore: —We have had in this region a 
*air winter for the prosecution of general business. 
Snow has at no time, been over ten inches in 
depth. Through a part of December, the most 
of January, and apart oi February, the sleighing 
was passably good, and industriously improved by 
the people. December was the coldest month, the 
Thermometer averaging 26.14 degrees. January 
averaged 28.90. The coldest day was the 30th of 
this month ; the Thermometer standing in the 
morning at 8 below zero. During the day it ran 
up to 12 and averaged 3.66. The highest eleva¬ 
tion in the month was 50. February averaged 
32.65 with a range from 10 to 53. March nas 
averaged 38.67 and ranged from 1 to 77. The 
average for the whole three months is 33.40. 

In January we had six days more or less rainy, 
and nine more or less snowy, with a fall of 2.84 
inches of water. February was much more stormy, 
particularly the latter part, when we had heavy 
falls of rain. The number of rainy days is ten, 
of snowy eight. The amount of falling water 
6.70 inches. March has given us but four rainy 
ai d five snowy days, with a fall of 3.46 inches. 
The latter part of it has be n very snowy, with 
June-like weather. The wind lias been light in 
its force for full two thirds of the time. Its diiec- 
tion was chiefly S. W. & W. with but a little of 
high wind, the most of which was in March. 

The ground sparrow made its appearance on 
the 25lh of February, robins on the 11th of March, 
blue birds on the 13th, larks and redwings on the 
15th, frogs on the 15th, pewit fly-catchers and 
musquitoes on the 24th, and swallows on the26th. 
There are now withes a very large number of the 
various wood songsters singing their sweet and 
cheerful notes. Crows which have heretofore been 
very seldom seen, are now making their appear¬ 
ance quite often. 

Willows, poplars, and others of the early amen¬ 
taceous shrubs and trees first began to open their 
blossoms on tile 18th. Wheat which has stood 
the winter in good condition is freshing up finch, 
whilst the tender blades of grass begin already to 
look temptingly to the animals that crop them.— 
Many of the earlier plants, as violets, spring beau¬ 
ties, &c., are pushing themselves forth to enjoy the 
warmth of the invigorating sunlight. Peach buds 
and those of young apple trees are swelling and 
showing their little rudimentary leaves just burst¬ 
ing through their scaly confines. The soil for the 
most part has been fit for the plow for several days 
and farmers have improved the time in getting rt 
ready for their crops. Spring wheat and barley 
was sown as early as the 19th and 21st ult., whilst 
many have planted their earlier and hardier gar¬ 
den vegetables. Taking it all in all, the spring 
seems to be coming forward more than usually 
early, and if there be no untoward drawback, we 
may look for an early and an abundantly fruitful 
season. t. e. w. 

l.aphamville, Kent Co., Mich., April 1, 1851. 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

BY L. WET HER ELL. 
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April 1. “All Fools D^r”—said to have origina¬ 
ted from the mistake of Noah sending the dove out 
of the ark before the water abated. Ilepatica tri- 
loca, and epigaca repens in flower. 

2. Cloudy—rainy—cleared off in the evening. 

3. Fine day—spring vs eather. 

4. Cloudy—squally—quite cool. 

5. Rainy—warmer in the afternoon—lightning in 
the evening—first this season—a thunder shower 
near Buffalo, 

6. Cloudy—a little sprinkle of rain at evening. 

7. Fair at sunrise—cloudy afternoon—solar halo 
—ground sparrow and meadow lark heard. 

Railroad Accident and Loss of Life. 

Buffalo, April 7—8£ A. M.—A fatal accident 
occurred to the mail train due here at 4 o’clock 
yesterday morning. When about 3 miles west of 
Aldeu, near the steam saw mill, the locomotive ran 
against a tree that had been blown across the track, 
instantly killing the engineer, Mr. Wilbur. Both 
of his legs and left arm were broken. An iron 
bolt was driven nearly through his head and his 
body otherwise injured. The train was going at 
about the rate of 25 miles per hour, and the con¬ 
cussion was so violent as to throw the engine com¬ 
pletely around, making the smoke pipe face to¬ 
wards Rochester. 

A New Daily.— The Rochester Daily Timjs, 
a penny paper, made its appearance on Monday 
afternoon, 7th inst. The editor is George G. 
Coopeb, Esq., the former associate editor of the 
Daily Advertiser. The Times espouses the 
“ Democratic” faith; and will reflect the senti¬ 
ments of the Free Soil section of the party. 

“ C. D.” in the Advertiser, states that tel¬ 
escopic observations on Tuesday week disclosed 
divers spots on the sun. Two of them at least 
10,000 miles in diameter, and several of smaller 
size. 

Large Yield. —A correspondent of the Tribune 
says he has been shown thirty-five heads, with 
two thousand three hundred and thirty-six grains, 
or kernels of wheat—the product of one at a sin¬ 
gle growth. One head alone contained one hun¬ 
dred and eight kernels. It was grown on the 
premises of Harvey Ely, Esq., Hector, Tompkins 
Co., and of the kind denominated Hutchinson 
Wheat. The truthfulness of this he will vouch 
for, as will scores of others who saw the same.— 
Beat it who can. * 


Appointments of City Officers. 

The lately elected Common Council organized 
and held their first session on Monday the 7th 
inst. The folio ving appointments were made by 
the Board: — 

City Clerk—E. B. Shepardson. 

City Surveyor— Jas. M. Bruff. 

Messenger—C. A. Orson. 

Clerk of the Market— Bartholomew O’Brien. 

City Physicians—D. B. Monroe, McKay and 
J. F. Rkcenbackkr. 

We clip the following extract from Mayor 
Paine’s Address: 

In conclusion gentlemen, allow me to congratu¬ 
late you and your constituency upon the prosper¬ 
ous condition of our city. I think there has never 
been a period when Rochester advanced, both 
morally and pecuniarally, with more rapidity than 
at the present time. Her structures and improve¬ 
ments of all kinds are substantial and permanent. 
Her best citizens are zealously engaged in advanc¬ 
ing her educational, moral and religious interests; 
and although she has already attained to a proud 
position, yet when it is considered, she is surround¬ 
ed by perhaps the best agricultural country in the 
world,—the navigation and commerce of Lake 
Ontario, annually and rapidly increasing,—the in¬ 
terchanges between us and our Canada neighbors 
■ being facilitated,—the vast advantages which may, 
under judicious action, resultfrom this source, and 
when you add to all this, the great natural re¬ 
sources of our city, under the guidance of men dis¬ 
tinguished for their enterprise and public spirit,— 
I submit to you that Rochester may not only meet 
the highest expectations of her wannest friends, but ■ 
stand, before many years, among the first cities of' 
our Union. 

Quick Traveling. —The steamship Baltic, of 
the Collins line of Steamers, left New York on the 
5th of March; on the 17th she was at Liverpool. 
On the 22d March she left Liverpool for N. York 
where she arrived on the 3d inst. She was ab¬ 
sent only 29 days from New York, four of which 
she passed in the docks at Liverpool.— Argus. 

Fast. —The Steamer Reindeer, on the 3d inst., 
made a trip from New York to Albany in 7 hours 
and 35 minutes, and back again in 7 hours 45J 
minutes, against the tide and a heavy south wind. 
The number of revolutions made by the wheels on 
the downward trip, was 9,110. The revolutions 
averaged 24 per minute. The circumferance of 
the rim of the wheels, is about 100 feet,—and a 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, who 
timed the boat, says—the distance traveled by the 
rim, is therefore, say, 911,000 feet. If Albany is 
160 miles from New York, (and it is probably 
165,) that is about 850,000 feet. Allowing, there¬ 
fore, for the flow of the tide against her, it will be 
seen that the boat traveled over her wheel like a 
coach, scarcely slipping her buekets through the 
water.— Advertiser. 

The Rush to the World’s Fair. —A gentle¬ 
man and his son who desired to go out to England 
in the mail steamer Africa , now at Liverpool, sent 
to New York to obtain berths, but all were taken. 
They then sent for places in some packet ship to 
sail between the middle and the end of April, but 
every berth was engaged. On trying in Philadel¬ 
phia, they found the Liverpool April packet of the 
Messrs. Cope, also fully engaged, but were at 
length fortunate enough to obtain berths in a fine 
ship belonging to the packet Hue of Messrs. Rich¬ 
ardson & Watson, of this port, to sail on the 15th 
inst.— Philadelphia Enquirer. 

New Post Offices.— The following new post 
offices have been established: 

Sproi t Brook, Montgomery Co.—Benj. Wendell, 
P. M. 

Abbotsford, Westchester—Stephen Crosby. 

Willing, Allegany—Hiram York. 

Drespreville, Cayuga—Arnold Swift. 

South Erin, Chemung—John Mitchell. 

Wyncoop’s Creek, Chemung—Thos. Sweet. 

Mayflower, Otsego—Loring Dow. 

North Branch, Sullivan—1. It. Clements. 

Gilbertsville, Otsego county, name changed to 
Butternuts. 

Rochester University. —By a Catalogue of 
this Institution, we learn that there are the follow¬ 
ing students in attendance: 

Resident Graduates,..1 Sophomores,.13 

Seniors,..,.6 Freshmen,.34 

Juniors, ..15 Partial Course,.2 

Total.71 

Students in Grammar Schools, 30. 

This does not include the students in the The¬ 
ological department. 

Bounty Land Grants. —It is officially stated, 
that up to this time, about 100,000- applications 
have been received for the benefits of this law; and 
every day’s mail adds from 500 to 1000 more to 
their number. The office is now issuing between 
1,000 and 1,200 per week, and it will require more 
than eighteen months before the claims now on 
hand can be disposed of or matured into warrants. 
All persons interested in the law or desiring infor¬ 
mation in regard to it, are requested to direct their 
communications directly to the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

American Enterprise Honored in England.— 
We are informed, says the New York Observer, 
that Professor Silliman stated in one of his recent 
lectures in this city, that Capt. Wilkes, of the U. 
S. Exploring Expedition to the Antarctic Seas, has 
just received an elegant Gold Medal from the Brit¬ 
ish Government, as an acknowledgement that he 
was the true discoverer of a disputed continent, 
from which he saw the volcanic fires bursting 
from a land of ice and snow, and pouring their 
lava down the eternal" barriers of frozen moun¬ 
tains. 

A Rich Windfall. —We understand that a 
fortune of one million six hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars lias been left in England by a family to three 
sisters, residing in the western part of the city; be¬ 
sides a farm in Centreville, Queen Anne’s county, 
Md., valued at several thousand dollars. One of 
the heiresses recently married a city bailiff who 
resides up town.— Baltimore Clipper. 

Telegraph to Dansvillf.. —We understand 
that a eoinpanv are organizing in this city to erect 
a line of Telegraph from this city to Dansville via. 
Scottsville, Avon Springs, Geneseo, Cuylerville, 
and Mt. Morris. We should suppose that it would 
be a good investment. It has not been definitely 
stated what instrument is to be used.— Rochester 
Daily Times. 

A Tun of Books Franked. —The Louisville 
Courier notices the arrival through the mail of 
seven more large bags filled with books, &c., di¬ 
rected to Senator Borland, under his own frank. 
This makes twenty bags in all, weighing over one 
tun, which this Senator has franked home to his 
own address. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 


Monday, March 31.— Senate —An act to con¬ 
solidate and reduce to one act the various acts rel¬ 
ative to Common Schools, New York was passed. 

Also acts amending the law relative to local of¬ 
fices discharging the duty of Judge or Surrogate. 

To authorize Wm. Beard and others, to con¬ 
struct and build docks in the Sixth Ward of 
Brooklyn. 

To amend the Charter of Waterloo village. 

The act relative to the Common Schools of New 
York city. 

The act relative to the election of the Recorder 
of Buffalo by the people. 

Also, the charter of Fulton Bank. 

Assembly —Various bills reported and petitions 
received, and also some discussion on State Prison 
matters. 

Tuesday, April 1.— Senate —Bills were passed 
to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Mutual 
Benefit Society. 

For relief of tlie heirs, &c., of Wm. Crowther. 

A bill declaring Moose River, at the north, a 
public highway. 

Assembly —The Assembly concurred with the 
Senate in its amendments to the bill providing for 
an appointment of an agent to attend the World’s 
Fair, to take charge of property committed to his 
care. 

Bills were passed for the relief of the colored 
orphans of New York city. 

To amend the act relative to the District Attor¬ 
ney of Ulster county. 

An act to incorporate the Franklin Mining Co. 

Amending the act incorporating the New York 
Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Amending the act relating to the assessment and 
collection of taxes in the city of New York. 

Declaratory of the application of certain parts of 
the Revised Statutes in relation to false tokens. 

Amending the charter of the village of Saratoga 
Springs. 

To alter the map or plan of the city of N. York, 
by extending Washington st., in said city, from its 
present termination at Gansevoort st. to Twelfth st. 

Amending the act incorporating the village of 
Oswego. 

Incorporating the Williamsburgh Savings Bank. 

Incorporating the Ulster and Tivoli Ferry Co. 

To facilitate the proof for the payment of debts. 

To incorporate the Utica Association for the Im¬ 
provement of the Fine Arts. 

The Erie Canal Enlargement hill, when an¬ 
nounced on its third reading, was sent back to the 
Canal Committee with instruction to report forth¬ 
with. 

Wednesday, April 2.— Senate.— In the Senate 
the Committee appointed to investigate the charges 
of Mr. Suydam, of New York, against George VV. 
Bull, Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, and Sena¬ 
tors Robinson, Johnston and Stone, reported that 
“ It is clearly established that Mr. Bull did receive 
money in consideration of his efforts to defeat the 
passage of a bill for the more effectual suppression 
of Gambling;” and that in Committee he had been 
guilty of attempting, directly or indirectly, to pre¬ 
vent the passage of the bill in question by influenc¬ 
ing the votes of Members. That he is therefore 
“ guilty of a breach of the privileges of the Senate, 
and may be punished for contempt by imprison¬ 
ment durjng the Session of the Legislature or 
otherwise, as the Senate may determine.” In re¬ 
gard to the Senators, Messrs. Robinson, Johnston 
and Stone, the Committee considered that the 
signing of a note addressed to Mr. Bull at the As- 
tor House, stating that “ other business pressing 
on the time of the Senate, will prevent any report 
or farther action on the hill,” was highly improper 
in tlioir character of Senators. The Committee 
add: 

“ It is clearly testified to, that none of those Sen¬ 
ators ever received any money, or promise of 
money, or valuable consideration from Mr. Bull or 
any other person, by reason of anything they might 
do or omit to do in relation to the bill introduced 
by Senator Robinson.” 

The report induced a long debate. 

Mr. Bull was then removed from the office of 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Further proceedings were 
postponed till to-morrow. 

Assembly. —The Assembly spent the session in 
discussing the bill for the completion of the Gene¬ 
see Valley and Black River Canal and the En¬ 
largement of the Erie Canal, but adjourned with¬ 
out coming to a vote. 

Thursday, April 3.— Senate. —The Senate, af¬ 
ter reporting several bills, discussed the alleged 
bribery case at considerable length, and finally 
adopted a resolution declaring that the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Gambling, Messrs. Robinson, Johnson 
and Stone, acted imprudently in signing the note 
addressed to Bull at the Astor House, but “ have 
not forfeited the confidence of the Senate in their 
honor and integrity as Senators and as men.” 

Assembly. —The bill passed for the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal and the completion of the Black 
River and Genesee Valley Canals. 

Friday, April 4.— Senate —The bill passed to 
change the charter election of Albany from Spring 
to Fall. 

Amending and regulating the laws relative to 
companies transacting the business of Life Insur¬ 
ance. 

To give $5,000 to the Colored Orphan Asylum 
of New York. 

The Montgomery Mining bill. 

The bill to repeal Somers road act in Yorktown, 
Westchester Co. 

The Rouse’s Point Bridge bill came up for a 
third reading and passed. 

Assembly. —The following bills were read a third 
time and passed. 

Making appropriations to the State Prisons. 

To enable the trustees of the consolidated school 
district No. 2 in the town of Batavia to levy a tax 
for the support of schools therein. 

To provide for the appointment of Commission¬ 
ers to lay out a highway in* the town of West¬ 
moreland. 

For the relief of the Buffalo and Black Rock 
Railroad Company. 

To authorise the Northern Railroad Company 
to take stock in a Railroad in St. Lawrence Co. 

To authorise the election of a supervisor in each 
ward of the city of Utica. 

In relation to plank and turnpike roads. 

In relation to the Onondaga Salt Works. 

To incorporate the Broadway Savings Institu¬ 
tions of the city of New York. 

In relation to the State Arsenal in the city of 
Troy. 

Amending the act of incorporation of the city 
of Syracuse. 

Saturday, April 5. — Senate —The following 
bills were read and passed. 

For the relief of Firemen’s Association, Buffalo. 

An act to incorporate the German Mission 
Church of Rochester. 

The Erie Canal Enlargement hill was read a 
second time. 

Assembly. —Mr. Underwood moved to suspend 
the 4th rule witli a view to have the Bank Bill 
Redemption bill sent to a select committee, to re¬ 
port complete. Agreed to. 


-The receipts at the Washington monument 

office during the month of March were $3,450. 

-The total number of lawyers in the United 

States is 21,979. 

-The N. Y. Herald says that its cash receipts 

last year, were over $230,000. 

-A telegraph station has been established at 

I ulton Oswego Co., E."Cheney operator. 

-A fir t rate anchor weighs about three tons, 

employs twenty men forty days in making and costs 
£400. 

-Of the two hundred thousand souls in Wis¬ 
consin more than one hundred thousand are said 
to be Germans. 

-1 he Navy of the United States at present 

consists of 75 vessels, carrying two thousand and 
eleven guns. 

-Twenty-five negroes arrived at Savannah 

from Augusta on Thursday, to take passage for Li¬ 
beria on the bark Baltimore. 

-Benjamin T. Congdon, formerly editor of 

the New Bedford Mercury, died on Sunday las', in 
the 53d year of his age. 

-A girl who was employed in a large white 

lead factoiy at Newcastle, died recently, from the 
absorption of that material into the brain. 

■-3 he Straits of Mackinaw are clear of icc._ 

The propeller Republic, from Cleveland, arrived at 
Milwaukee on the 3d inst. 

-There was a severe thunder storm near Buf¬ 
falo on Saturday evening; so much ns to interrupt 
Telegraphic communications. 

-The American Association for the advance¬ 
ment of Science, will hold their next annual meet¬ 
ing at Cincinnati, in May next. 

-Henry S. Randall, Esq. of Cortlandville, 

Cortland Co., has in course of preparation a life of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

-The late Abiel Chandler has left by will 

$50,000 to Dartmouth College, and $1600 to the 
New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane. 

-Cabin passage in the steamer Georgia, from 

New Orleans lo New York, via Havana, lias been 
reduced to $50. 

-The board of Trinity College have purchas¬ 
ed, for two hundred guineas, the sword worn by 
King William at the battle of the Boyne. 

-The ship Wisconsin, of Now York, recently 

made the passage from Ilong Kong to London in 
95 days, said to be the quickest on record. 

-At Pomeroy, Ohio, March 30, a fire destroy¬ 
ed property to the amount of $50,000. The Post 
Office was among the burned. 

-Measures are being taken in Washington for 

the recognition of the republic of Liberia, which it 
is thought will be successful. 

-’Phe Reaper Manufactory of Messrs. YcCor. 

mick, in Chicago, was burned on the 25th ult.— 
Loss reported to be $20,000—no insurance. 

-The gold deposited at the Philadelphia Mint 

for March was $3,000,000, making a total since 
January 1st, of $11,000,000. 

-Four acres of land, lying just out of the city 

limits of Buffalo, were lately sold at a “ little less” 
than $600 per acre. 

-Mr. Childs, of the Engle Hotel, Niagara Falls, 

has commenced the erection of a hotel on the 
foundation laid by Rathbun in 1836. 

-'Pile amount of duty paid by the Cunnrd line 

of steamers at New York for 1850, was $1,332,- 
383,30, more by over $100,000 than they have ever 
paid before in any one year. 

-A writer from California, siys: “I believe 

there are more poor people in California, in propor¬ 
tion to the number of inhabitants, than in the rest of 
• he United States.” 

-There are in the world about one hundred 

mints, of which the United States has four. The 
annual productof the precious metals is about 160,- 
000,000 of dollars. 

- r Plie carpenters and joiners of Waukegan 

(111.) are erecting a substantial dwelling house, to 
be given when finished, to a poor woman, whose 
husband recently died in California. 

-A grey eagle, measuring seven feet four 

inches, was shot in Boxford, on Monday, of ast 
week, by a lad of thirteen years, named George 
Curtis. 

-'I’lio tunnel through the Cumberland Moun¬ 
tain, constructed by the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad company, is 3000 feet long, and 185 feet 
below the top of the nountain. 

-Col, Spencer, of Lebanon, N. Y. wns acci¬ 
dentally killed by his own son, a young man of 21 
years while they were engaged in shooting rats in 
the barn. The young man suffers indescribably. 

-The citizens of St. Genevieve, Missouri, 

have subscribed thirty thousand dollass to. ards 
building a plank road from that place to the Iron 
Mountains. 

-'I’lie Louisville Journal says that the whole 

number cf steamboats built in Louisville and its 
vicinity, iri the year 1859, is 37 and their aggregate 
tonnage 9,990, custom house measurement. 

-About 300 feet of the Hudson river railroad, 

about 1£ miles from Garreston’s in the Highlands, 
sunk into the river on the 31st inst., and is now 
covered with water. 

-'Phe Emperor of Russia has commissioned 

his agents to purchase every model at the Great 
Exhibition, that may be useful to Russian manu¬ 
factures. 

-Mr. Schcnck, Minister to Brazil; Mr. Clark, 

Secretary of Legation; and Pendleton, Charge to 
Argentine Republic, sail in the steamship Susque¬ 
hanna, on the first of May, for their respective posts. 

-The amount of Flour at Oswego ready to go 

forward on the opening of navigation, is 21,000 
bbls., of Wheat 7,260 bushels—equal in all to 22,- 
700 barrels of Flour. 

-'Phe number of trees on Boston Common ac¬ 
cording to a recent of official statement of the May¬ 
or, is 12,550; of which CC4 are American elms, 240 
fir, and 68 Linden trees. 

-At New Orleans, Mrs. Doran was burning 

a compi und of beeswax, sulphur and onion seed, 
and holding her face over it for the toothache, when 
she inhaled too much of it, and expired instantly. 

-Philadelphia educates in her public schools 

45,000 children at six dollars and forty-six cents 
each yearly. The expense of the system in Massa¬ 
chusetts is about eight dollars per scholar. In Cin¬ 
cinnati, we believe that the exjiense is about fifteen 
dollars. In Baltimore fourteen dollars. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC. 


The Baltic arrived at New York on the 3d inst- 
She left Liverpool on the 22d. We copy from the 
Courier:-**- 

England.— The British Parliament is engaged 
upon the Ecclesiastical titles bill, to the exclusion 
of all other business, so that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not come forward with the prom¬ 
ised new Budget. It seems generally admitted 
that Lord Palmerston will soon resign the office of 
Secretary of Foreign affairs, lie has given a great 
entertainment to the American Minister and lady. 

The Queen it is said will distribute the prizes of 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition. The committee at 
Loyds, propose to admit free into the merchants’ 
room, during the Exhibition, all foreigners intro¬ 
duced by its Agents or by British Ministers, Con¬ 
suls and Bankers. 

Ireland. —In the event of a dissolution of Par¬ 
liament, it is stated that Sir Wm. Somerville will 
be created a Peer of the United Kingdom. Pota¬ 
toes are likely to be raised to a far greater extent 
in Ireland this year than in any year since the dis¬ 
astrous blight in 1846. 

A fearful explosion took place at the coal pit of 
Mr. Ceia:sof Nitshill, near Paisley, Scotland, from 
which 61 lives were lost. 

France. —The bill for continuing the National 
Guards in their actual state, until the adoption of 
the organized law, was on Saturday night adopted 
by a la'ge majority. 

The Monitenr publishes the convention of ex¬ 
tradition concluded on 26th August, 1850, between 
France and Spain. A pamphlet entitled Le Ban¬ 
quet des Egaux, giving an account of the recent 
dinner of the refugees in London, has been seized 
by the police. The printer and publisher to be 
prosecuted. 

The statistics of the National Guard of Paris, 
show that this militia has been reduced from 250,- 
000 to 56,000, without reckoning the suppression 
of the legion of Artillery. 

M. Sainte Beuve’s motion for reform of the Com¬ 
mercial Regime, has been rejected by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. Gen. Cabrera has arrived 
in Paris. 

Paris, Thursday, March 20.—The news from 
the Provinces concerning the great progress of So¬ 
cialism causes uneasiness to the government. The 
most remote rural districts are affected, and the 
peasantry are going over in large numbers to the 
Red Republicans. Nothing positive is known re¬ 
specting the formation of a permanent Cabinet. 
The funds were dull to-day; 5s opened at 94 20, 
closed at 94 53s. Railway shares very active and 
advancing. 

Italy. — The following letter from Bologna, 
dated Feb. 28, says:—Peter and Dominie Machja- 
ville, have been condemned to death, and others 
to the galleys—all for political motives. 

The Milan official Gazette of 15th ult., pub¬ 
lishes a long article contradicting the report of a 
considerable augmentation of the Austrian Army 
in Italy. 

Austria. Vienna, March 12.—Obstacles have 
again been thrown in the way of a council of the 
Empire. The designated members are opposed to 
the policy of the Cabinet. 

Prussia. —The ministerial organs express their 
belief that in a note which was lately sent from St. 
Petersburg to Vienna, the Russian cabinet protest¬ 
ed against the annexation of the non-German 
provinces of Austria. 

It is stated that the Holstein fortress of Rends- 
burg will be claimed by the Germanic Confedera¬ 
tion, and converted into an arsenal. 

Turkey, —A letter from Constantinople, bear¬ 
ing no date, appears in the Weser Gazette of the 
17th inst., which states that a conspiracy had been 
discovered to poison the Sultan. At the bottom of 
it is his own brother, assisted by some members of 
the Ulema. The plan was to corrupt the Sultan’s 
doctor, who was to mix poison in his medicine for 
a considerable sum of money. The medical at¬ 
tendant revealed the plot. The chief conspiritors 
fled. Several parties concerned in the scheme 
were put to death. But this news “ v ants con¬ 
firmation.” 


There is no change in our market. 

Corn 48c, Barley 75(7087.;)c. Oats •'18(a)40c. Clover seed 
brings from $5,50 to $0. 

Hay brings from $9 to ©14 per ton. 

The Canal will open on the 15th of the present month, 
which will cause renewed activity in our market. 

Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, April 9, 1851. 5 


ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Butter, lb.12$(7014c 

New Cheese, lb.. . .4i(705£c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.7(5)8c 

Chickens.5(707c 

seeds. 

Clover, bu. . . .©5,50(700,00 

Timothy.1,50(702,50 

Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

sundries. 

Whitefish, bbl. . .6,50(3)7,00 
Codfish, cwt, 

Salt, bbl. . . 

Apples, bu. . 

J)o. dried. 

Eggs, doz... 

Beans, bu.75(5)1,00 

Hay, ton.9(5)14,00 

Wood, hard, cord.. .3(3)3,50 
Ho. soft, ......2(5)2,50 

Wool, lb.26(5)36c 


Flour, bbl.©4,75(3)5,00 

Pork, mess.13,50(7014,50 

Do. cwt.5,75(3)0,00 

Beef, cwt.3,00(5)4,00 

Ho. bbl mess. 11,00(5)11,50 

Lard, tried.9(5)9Jc 

Ho. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked.7^(3)Pc 

Shoulders, do.5£(?0Oc 

Potatoes, bu.44(5)56c 

grain. 

Wheat, bu.1.06(3)1,08 

Corn,.48c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rve.621(3)09 

Oats.38(5>40c 

Barley.75(7087 Jc 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(3)4,00 

Calf, lb.8(5) 10c 

Sheep Pelts.75(5)1,50 


.3,25 
. .90(5)1,00 
.12.J(5)37*c 

.75 

. 10(5)11c 


^ublwjjtrs Moittfs, &t. 


Please Note the Fact! 

The present is just the time for those who have 
not already done so, to subscribe for the Rural 
New-Yorker. We commence a new quarter 
this week, with increased facilities to furnish 
good paper, and can easily add thousands to our 
present large edition—already the greatest of any 
newspaper published in this city, or section of New 
York. Those who prefer, can subscribe for six 
months—and new clubs can be formed for either 
six or nine months, or additions made to those al¬ 
ready organized. 

Agents and o'hers should not “ forget to re¬ 
member ” our July Premiums. They are cer¬ 
tainly worth contending for, and will repay a little 
extra attention and exertion. We trust all who 
like the Rural will embrace the presentfavorable 
opportunity, to have it known and read by their 
acquaintances—nnd this many of our friends are 
doing, without regard to premiums. April 3. 

More Premiums! 

In November last we published a list of specific 
premiums, to persons obtaining subscribers to the 
Rural (and.not competing for our large and gene¬ 
ral prizes,) previous to the 1st of March. Under 
that offer we have given several Imntlred volumes 
of the Farmer and other books—the most of our 
friends preferring specific premiums—hut having 
many more volumes of the same valuable works on 
hand, we propose to dispose of them to such ns are 
lending or may hereafter lend their kind offices in 
behalf of the Rural New-Yorker. Therefore, to 
nil who do not compete for our large prizes, we of¬ 
fer the following 

Specific Premiums : 

For a remittance of $2, previous to the first of 
July next, we will send the New-Yorker one 
year, and the Genesee Farmer for 1818 or 1849, (as 
preferred) stitched and bound in colored paper, 
suitable for mailing. For $5, as above, vve will 
send three copies of the New-Yorker one year, and 
hound volumes of the Farmer for 1848 and 1849.— 
For $10 we will send six copies of the New-Yorker 
—and an extra copy, and bound vols. of the Farmer 
for 1848 and 1849, For $15 we will send 10 copies 
of the New-Yorker—nnd an extra copy, and any 
three volumes of the Farmer published in octavo 
form, [except the one for 1850,]—or [instead of 
extra copy and Farmers] $2 in Books. For $25 or 
more we will send 20 copies of the New-Yorker— 
and an extra copy, and five volumes of the Genesee 
Farmer, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, [being all the 
volumes published in octavo form, except the last] 
—or [instead of extra copy] $2 in agricultural or 
other Books. (LJ’Competitors for these, premiums 
must mention the fact nnd designate what they 
want, in the letter containing remittance—when 
the premium selected will be immediately for¬ 
warded. 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, April 7.—FLOUR—Market for Western 
and State Flour firm, fair demand for the trade and a lim¬ 
ited inquiry for the East. There is little doing for export- 
prices being above the views of shipping orders. The bet¬ 
ter grades are dull. Canadian is in better request, but there 
is nothing doing; sales domestic 2,100 bbls. ©4,50(5)4,50 for 
common to strait State, ©4,56(3)4,75 for Michigan and In¬ 
diana; ©1,94(5)5 pure Genesee 

GRAIN.—Market rather active for Wheat, hut the firm¬ 
ness of holders restricts sales. Fair milling demand for 
Ohio and Genesee; sales 2,500 bu. good Ohio about©!.— 
Canadian held higher which restricts sales. Corn more 
plenty and lower; sales 3,000 bu Jersey and Southern yel¬ 
low on private terms; 3,060 bu mixed for May delivery at 
02£ cents. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, April 7.—There is no new feature to notice 
in our market for the leading articles, and the sales this 
morning have been limited. 

FLUOR—The market for Western and State Flour con¬ 
tinues dull and inactive. The sales are only of a retail 
character at former quotations. 

GRAIN —There is some enquiry for prime Genesee 
Wheat for milling, hut other descriptions arc dull. Gene¬ 
see we quote at ©1,15(3)1,18, without sales. There are sel¬ 
lers of Corn to arrive in May, at 58(5)09 for Western and 
Suite, but most buyers prefer to await arrivals, and we can 
learn of only oitesale since our last. Sales 3,500 bu round 
yellow liv first boats at 58c. 

PROVISIONS —Beef and Pork are steady, with only 
small sales making at previous rates. Other articles are 
unchanged. 

WOOL—A dull market. Some 4,000 lbs made up ot 
various grades was sold at from 3 to 4c off the highest price 
paid since the close of canal navigation. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, April 7.—The market is inactive for flour, 
and for fair brands cannot he quoted at over ©3,75, at 
which figure some sales have been made. There have been 
no sales of Wheat that have fallen under our notice.— 
There is a fair inquiry for corn, and we quote saleson Sat¬ 
urday of 3,500 bu afloat at 45c, and a cargo to arrive, now 
on the lake, at 40c. 

No change to notice in provisions. Mess pork ©13; 
prime ©10; Lard 8I(5)8ic. 

Seeds in fair demand. Clover scarce and held at ©5,75; 
Timothy ©2(5)2,50, according to quality; Flax ©1,25. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, April 1.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamlierlain’s. foot of Robinson st.] 

Offered 1,350 Beeves, (700 Southern, and the remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 100 (tows and Calves,and 
800 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s ; 100 Cows and 
Calves, and about 1,400 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Beef Cattle.—There lias been a fair business transacted 
during the week, and prices for better qualities may be 
quoted at an advance. The range is from ©6 to ©9 per 
cwt. About 100 head left over. A lot of 50 head were ta¬ 
ken to supply the Bermuda contract. 

Cows and Calves,—The market is well supplied, and the 
prices range from ©20 to 28(5)35. ' At Chamberlain’s 20 left 
over. Prices from ©20 to 28(7040. 

Sheep and [iambs.—Scarce, and prices have advanced. 
All at both markets were token, ranging as in quality 
from ©3 to 4, 5, 6(5)7. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, April, 2.—At Market 558 Cattle—about 
400 Beeves, and 15i Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra *6,25 per cwt.; first quality 
6,00; second do. 5,50; third do. 5,00; ordinary, ©4,50. 

Hides—©5,251? cwt. 

Tallow, ©5,50. 

Veal Calves, ©2, 4(700. 

Stores—Working oxen, ©60, 80(5)100. 

Cows and Calves—©18, 45(3)05. 

Yearlings, 10, 12(5)15. 

Two years old, ©16, 21(5)23. 

Three years old, ©18, 22(5)27. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,165 at market; nearly all sold. 
Prices, Extra, *5, 7(708. By lot, ©1,50, 2,50(703. 
Swine—Retail G(707c. 

Remarks-. The inarketis dull, and prices have declined. 
80 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 18 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINE SHOP, 

Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y, 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators, 

Clod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shelters, Straw Cutters, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &c., &c. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

F.. J. BURR ALL. 

A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded toTnos. D. Bukrall for the bestGRAi.N 
Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(both present.) Since then, he has perfected another, con¬ 
tainin'’ many new and splendid improvements, which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strength and durability, 
Ilian any ever before olfered to the public. 

1st. It has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing water furrows, 
relieves the gearings from the violence of the crank motion, 
increases the etfective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
a new character to the whole machine. 

2d. It cuts at any height required, and discharges the 
grain ?it the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min¬ 
utes change. . ... 

3d. By means of a new guard of castiron,—which will 
neither bend nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts 
grain, timothy or clover seed,—wet or dry,—without clog¬ 
ging. in addition to these important improvements, the 
frame is strong and compact, and lies above all the level of 
the apron, in order to pass thro'ugh gates and over water 
furrows, without hitting. 

The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; 
the shifting gear, and the entire arrnngementof the working 
parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 
of the best materials, and finished with great care. 

It has no reel to waste the grain, no pullies, straps, or 
loose harness to get out of order, hut is strong and simple, 
just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 
the risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of his har- 

VC jt is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to work well; 
and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to be 
made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is 
made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms—Gash or approved notes. Orders should be 
sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

Sizes.— No. 1, 4 feet 6 in. No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet 
6 in. No. 4, 6 feet cut. 

BURRALL’S REAPER. 


NEW YORK STATE 

AGRICULTURAL WORKS- 



Agricultural Machines^ Implements. 

W HEELER, MELTCK & (to. continue their Manu¬ 
factory at the corner of Liberty and Hamilton streets, 
Albany, where they are prepared to fill all orders with 
despatch. 

ORDERS FOR 

Wheeler’s Patent Kailway, Chain Horse Powers, 
and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 

WILL RECEIVE THEIR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


As the Reaper has been in use during the past season 
only, tlie following testimonials from respectable farmers 
are offered; 

Woi.cot, Nov. 1, 1850. 

I used one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers to cut about 20 
acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 
does its work well, cuts clean whether the grain be wet or 
drv, and leaves the sheaves in fine order for binding. I 
know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 

Phelps, 5th September, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
he clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, arid clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame are uncommon¬ 
ly strong, and well arranged; and every pari of the machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability. 
It requires no faster walk, or harder draft for liprses, than 
common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending 
it as the best 1 have ever seem_ WM. 1>. D1MICK. 

Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. I have cut from 15 
to 20 acres, and find it does the work well, and beyond my 
best expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes, so 
as to cut close to the ground, or at any height required, and 
never clogs even in the stoutest grass. It is very strong in 
in all its parts, and very convenient for use. It requires 
hut a moderate motion for the team, and may lie worked 
by oxen as well as horses. 1 think it does not require as 
heavy draft as ordinary cross plowing. 

y TIIOMAS BUTCHER. 

We, the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, 
and fully concur in the above sl p^oPELAND 

WILSON BUTCHER, 

25th Oct„ 1850. SYLVESTER JUDD. 

Seneca, 12th Sept., 1850. 

Mr. Bun-all-—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced (hat it is the best l have ever seen, as it runs 
lighter, cuts better, and is far more convenient, especially 
on rough ground—it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes 
and steel couplings throughout. The construction and ar¬ 
rangement of the whole are exceedingly strong and dura¬ 
ble, and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is 
made to cut the grain at any height. 

I have no doubt of its entire success, nnd can confident¬ 
ly recommend it to the public as a very valuable improve¬ 
ment. W. W. BRISTOL. 

BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS, 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing. 
For sale,—wholesale and retail—Geneva. Ontario county, 
N Y [60wlJ E. J. BURRALL. 



For Terms, & c., see last page. _gj£ 3 


BRIGHTON, April 3. — At market, 785 Beef Cattle, 
no Stores, 26 pairs of Working Oxen, 68 Cows and Calves 
l,3uo Sheep and Lambs, and 2,600 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra ©6,50; 1st quality ©6; 2d do, 
©5,75; 3d do. ©1,50(704,75. 

Working Oxen—©85. 90, 97(5)110. 

Cows and Calves—©17, 25, 27, 31(70:35. 

Sheep and Landis—©2,75. 3, 3,50(5)4. 

Swine—5i(5)0jc; retail G(S)7c. 

Remarks.—The market next week will he held on Wed¬ 
nesday on account of Fast- 


The large and increasing demand for these Ma¬ 
chines has induced the proprietors to erect a new and 
spacious Manufactory, and otherwise extend their means of 
promptly filling orders. Their Powers and Threshers have 
l een sold in nearly every State in the Union, duringthe past 
year, and their superiority has been acknowledged by nu¬ 
merous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies 
but from persons wiio have used them. They have been 
awarded the First Premiums at all the principal Fairs 
where they have been exhibited in operation, including the 
Pennsylvania State Fair, the Provincial Fair of Upper 
Canada, and the Michigan amLOhio State Fairs, together 
with numerous County Exbibitimis in the different States. 

The Two Horse Machine, with from three to five 
hands, will thresh from 125 to 200 blshels wheat per day, 
or twice that quanty of oats. 

The One Horse -Machine will thresh rather more than 
half that quantity. 

Price at Albany, for 2 Horse machine®,.. .©145 

“ “ for one Horse “ . 120 

Machines will he shipped to order to any part of the U 
States or the Canadas, Of” and warranted to give satis¬ 
faction to the purchaser, or they may be returned within 
sixty days. 

The subscribers also manufacture and will furnish to 
order the most approved kinds of Feed Cutters, Clover 
Hullerst Circular Saw Mills, &c., &c. They wlli also 
furnish Horse Powers properly geered for driving churns 
elevating grain, or other purposes to which Horse Power 
can be applied. WHEELER, MEL1CK Sc Co., 

Corner of Hamilton Sc Liberty Sts., Albany. N. Y 
Albany, March, 1851. |64w0] 

Of” The above Machines for sale by J. RAPALJE Sc 
CO., 65 Butlalo st., Rochester, sole agents for Western 
New York. 


Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

f I ’HE Subscriber, having more slock than he can well 
X sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction about 
30 head of his improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Ifeifer and Bull Calves—on the 
26th day of June next, at his farm 2* miles from this city, 
(Troy.) 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in tills 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon oilier herds. His Importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder,the late Tuos. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer lie resorted to as a whole 
for improvement. The nnnouncementof that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min¬ 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
many. 

In the herd now offered for sale, will beincluded the im¬ 
ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ hulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment. X 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, F.sq., of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in this 
country, and who has had ample means of torminga judg¬ 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two bulls been bred to short-norn cows of oiher herds 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, lias 
heeh bred from these two hulls, and the proprietor having a 
young hull more remotely connected with that portion of 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
these two valauble bulls. There will be in the stock offer¬ 
ed for sale 6 young hulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will be composed of cows, (most of them pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever beeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
ake up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will he ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
be given from 6 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 
Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. [G0m4] 

Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 

Ware-House! 

Removed from 

Front Street 

TO NO. 

29 BIFFAIO 
STREET, 

OPPOSITE THE 
ARCADE. 
SEEDS & FARM-- 
ING TOOLS OF 
•EVERY 
DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG & BROTHER. 



Married, 

In Henrietta. 6th inst., by the Rev. 1). Van Alstine, Mr. 
RUSSEL B. WEBSTER to Miss PUEBE BAKER, both 
of Henrietta, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Died, 


EMERY & CO.’S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 

T HE above machines arc offered the public this season 
at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.©110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power ©35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full rigid 
of use for the following prices; 

Two HorsePower.©100 

One do do . 75 

The threshers having no patent on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueot 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY Sc Co., 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


In this city on the 6th inst., LEVI DE WITT, infant son 
of Delos and Sarah A. Wentworth, aged four and a half 
months. 

In Macedon, at the residence of her brother-in-law 
Zachariah Shotvvell, of the inflammation of the lungs, af¬ 
ter an illness of 9 days, SARAH A. LUNDY, aged 44 
years, 5 months and 19 days, daughter of Samuel and Sa¬ 
rah Lundy, formerly of New Jersey. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS AND 
GARDENERS. 

1 FARMERS can be supplied with Bone Dust by apply- 
H ing to LEVI HARRIS, Bone Button Maker, No. 3 
Buffalo street, Rochester. 

N. B. It will be necessary to order it at least one day be¬ 
fore wanted,—that it may be used fresh, and all the ammo¬ 
nia it jiossesses be preserved — which would otherwise 
evaporate, impairing its value. 

All orders sent by letter, or otherwise, will be promptly 
attended to. , 67-2w 


DRAIN-TI EE FACTORY. 

T ’llE subscriber having built a large addition to his Fac¬ 
tory the past season, has now in successful operation 
a tile machine, after the same pattern as the the one ira 
ported from England by John Dei.afied, Esq., of Seneca 
Co., N. Y. lie has now about 20,000 ready for field and 
cellar drains, and intends to manufacture 200,000 this sea 
son. The price will vary according to size, from ©8 to 
©10 per thousand. Flats half the price of tile. A thou¬ 
sand will lay between 65 and 70 rods of drain, and 40 rod 
of three inch tile, make a load for a good team. 

N. B. Any Fanner that will come and get a load of tile, 
and drain some wet swale with them; and when he has 
had two crops of grain on the land, if he will say that its 
improvement and extra yield of crops don’t pay 21 per cent 
interest on the outlay, I will make up that amount to him at 
his request. 

Clay Candle Moulds and Earthen Ware manufactured 
and kept on hand as formerly. ALVIN WILCOX 
West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., April 4, 1851, 

67-4 w 


WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
tliis business, anil the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &c.. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St. 


CAUTION. 

rruiE subscriiers, Patentees of Wheeler’s Patent 
X Horse Powers, having noticed that an Agricultural 
Firm is advertising that Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers 
and Overshot Threshers are manufactcd and sold by them 
when in fact they have not obtained from us any liberty to 
use our Patent, we hereby caution all persons that said 
firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Powers, and that a safe by them will confer 
no right upon the purchaser to use such Power. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Melick Sc Co., of Albany, and their 
Agents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 
Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers; and every such 
Power made or sold by them, or by any person having ; 
\icense to do jo, lias upon one of the Cast Iron Semi 
'ircles at each end of the Power, the words ‘ Wheeler’u 
Patent — w H EELER, MELICK & CO., Makers, Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.” 

A due attention to this fact will enable purchasers to 
avoid imposition and fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany, except Wheeler, Melick 
& Co., is authorized to make or sell said Norse Powers. 

[04w6] A. & W. C. WHEELER, Patentees. 


SAVINGS BANK. 

T he Monroe County Savings Institution will be 
opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o’clock, P. 
M., at the Roc.liestor Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. 
trustees 


Everard Peck, 

David R Barton, 

Charles W Dundas, 

Levi A Ward, 

Lewis Selye, 

William N Sage, 

William W Ely, 

Alvah Strong, 

Martin Briggs, 

Theodore B Hamilton 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. [53-tf.] 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas Hanvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Ebenezer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George W Parsons, 
George Ellwanger, 
Joel P Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Nehemiaii Osborn. 



CORN SHELLERS. 

A N entirely new article, price ©3, just received and for 
for sale by J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

March 8. No 29, Butthlo-si. 

Also for sale by J. RAPALJE & CO., 65 Bullalo st. 


SEED CORN. 

A VERY choice lot of Early Dutton, eight-rowed, 
White Flint, and other varieties, for sale in the ear, 
by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 1851. [66tf] Rochester Seed Store. 


BIRD CAGES. 

A COMPLETE assortment of Bird Founts, Wicker 
Nests, and Bird Seeds, of every kind, may be found 
at the Seed Store of J. P. FOGG Sc BRO., 

April, 1851. opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 


©SAGE ORANGE, 

F OR Hedges, price ©1 per quart, just received at the 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street. 

April, 1851. J P FOGG Sc BRO. 


ENGLISH LAWN GRASS. 

W HITE CLOVER, Rye Grass, Red-top and other 
kinds of Grass and Clover Seeds, suitable for door 
yards nnd lawns. For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, 
opposite the Arcade. J P FOGG Sc BRO. 

April, 1851. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 

QAA BUSHELS Clover; 250 bushels Timothy, war- 
•J U U ranted free from foul seeds. For sale at tlie 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Butlalo street, by 
April, 1851. J P FOGG & BRO. 


SPRING WHEAT. 

I TALIAN and Black Sea Spring Wheat for seed, at tlie 
Rochester Seed Store, opposite tlie Arcade. 

April. 1851. J P FOGG Sc BRO. 


SEWARD FEMALE SEMINARY, 

No. 45, Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

r ri 11E Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
X Wednesday, A pril 16. The academic year is divided 
into three terms of fourteen weeks eaefe 

EXPENSES. 

Board, in advance, for the year,.©54 

Tuition, “ ** “ .12 to 24 

Board, “ per term,.20 

Tuition, “ “ .4 to 8 

There is an extra charge fcr Music (Piano, Guitar, Or¬ 
gan;) Drawing, Painting, Embroidery, and the Latin, 
French, Spanish and German languages. 

Prof. Nieman will tward in the Institution, andconverse 
witii liis pupils in the Languages which they pursue. 

Prof. Leopold H acx will teach the classes in vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 

65-3t LUCILIA TRACY, Principal. 


CLARK & GILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possihle. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process dial insures a perfect and easy fit. 
[59ni3] CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-st. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[C6-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street. 


MORGAN HORSE GENERAL GIFFORD. 

’HIS justly celebrated animal will stand the 
ensuing season at the stable of the subscri¬ 
ber in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in 
this journal under date of 6th March, inst. 

'Perms of insurance ©12. 

CH ARLES W. INGERSOLL. 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17, 1851. 65-9t 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

nPIIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during tlie sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide. 96 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 05 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40u. 

N. B.—It i6 desirable that earlv application he made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 

r> O ACRES of land, on the Chili road, half a mile from 
O the city line,—the road from tlie city line is McAd- 
amized. It is very pleasantly situated, has three acres of 
orchard of choice apples, trees large and thrifty. The barn 
was builtthc past season, and cost ©800. The house is in¬ 
different. It is well situated for a nursery, or for the culti¬ 
vation of Tobacco. Most of the ground was sward, plowed 
last season, and is in good order to work the coming season. 
The soil is strong and good. About three hundred loads of 
manure now on the ground. A large portion of ihe pur¬ 
chase money can remain on mortgage. For terms apply w 
J P FOGG &. BROTH UR. 

Rochester, March 8,1851. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets,Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Sec. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a desidera¬ 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to tlie 
enterprise. 

?! Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. (63-tl'j 

BEADLE & BROTHER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

T HIS New Establishment is furnished with every facili¬ 
ty for Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books, 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements, 
Borders, Embossed Plates, Sec., Sec., with promptness, and 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishment^ and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus Vdiich renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that of 
any establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE Sc BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[ tiO-tf] _ L P. BEADLE. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c.,fbr 
-,ale by E. C. WILDER & CO.. 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y, 








































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND EMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

LIEERTY. 

BY O. H. CONOAR. 

There’s something in the sound of Liberty 
That stirs the shackled soul, and at that name 
The iron chains of grim oppression shake, 

And Hope awakened, smites amidst her tears. 

He whose expansive spirit frets beneath 
The yoke that power triumphant would inflict. 
Whose independent mind ne’er bent, subdued 
To adverse fate—who, in the darkest hour, 

Yet trusted fearless to his God and right,— 

And at the appointed hour in might arose, 

Shook oflT the bondsman’s shackles and stood free,— 

To him is Liberty the principle 

Of life itself, and such pannot be slaves; 

For e’en the very air they breathe, if mixed 
With the damp vapors of oppression’s bane, 

Seem to their sickened souls a pestilence 
Worse than the fell Sirocco, or the scourge 
That taints the baleful atmosphere of hell. 

The Creek and Roman martyrs dared to rise 
And plunge a dagger to the tyrant’s heart; 

And if they fell, not vainly did they fall, 

For from their recking blood those heroes sprung 
Who at Thermopylae and Marathon, 

And on the Plateau field, resistless death 
Poured on the Persian host. The gallant Tell, 
Uprising with his hardy mountaineers, 

At Morgarfeti brought Austria to the dust. 

And at the whisper of his dreadful nairte 
'Phe thrones of kings did totter, and the hearts 
Of despots trembled and turned pale with fear. 

Rut see where weeping bitter tears of blood, 

With outstretched arms upon the stormy height 
Of Freedom’s adamantine rock, Hope stands 
And calls on Hungary. Horror, gloom and night— 
The thunder’s awful crash and lightning’s glare— 
Tempestuous storms and whirlwinds fiercely rage, 
Rolling the furious waves of that dark sea, 

Whilst there on that lone rock she stands and calls 
But calls in vain. 

Oh! suffering Hungary! tho’thy sons have fought 
And poured their blood like water on thy fields; 

Alas ’tis vain! From his eternal snows, 

The Russian tyrant leads his minions forth, 

Like famished wolves to fasten on their prey; 

And Europe quakes submissive at his feet, 

Without a blush to tinge her coward cheek,— 
Without one arm to rush into the strife 
And dash the ruthless robber back to earth,— 

Without one arm to stuggle for thy homes, 

Thy country's altars and thy sacred hearths. 


Rochester Floral Garden & Nursery, 

MT. HC’PE AVJENUE: 

K ING & HA WE, Proprietors of the above EstaMish- 

_ment, have a choice selection of Fruit and Orna- 

A gteatw m? r’mwtrmjT mental Trees and Shrubs, Green House Plants and 

A trLLAM OF COMFORT. Flower Roots and Seeds. Among them are 60 choice va- 

- neties of hardy perpetual and other Roses, at §3 per dozen. 

A FRTFND [pile lie that onmp rWon mK 20 kinds of common Garden Roses at® 1,50 per dozen. 

JX friend lens us, mat some dozen or 15 3,000 fine double Dahfias-75 variety-including 25 


xt~ t ^ ■ i t ,, i j ii. , line (loiiijie Mannas—/o varieties—inclurhntr 

iso, 1 wont, said I, and you needn t years ago, when he had the “ melancholy ne ™ and Tare kinds at ®i,50 perdoz. or $10 per hundred, 
a word more ahont if , 99 j n i TT » i ^i* I . • * Plants for bedding out in the summer, such as Verbenas. 

^ . , * duty to Stand behind the counter in a 30 beautiful varieties—includingIRobertson’s defiance and 


spend the intermission between morning say that you are sorry—let me tell mother 
and evening school in the street, as usual, you are sorry. She longs to forgive you.” 

my mother laid her hand on my shoulder, “ I won’t be driven to school against my_ 

and said mildly but firmly, ‘ My son, I wish will,” said I. ' 1 - 

you to come with ms.’ I would have re- “ But you will go if she wishes it, dear A GLEAM OF C OMFORT, 

belled but something in her manner awed Alfred,” said my sister pleadingly. A friend tells us, that some dozen or 1 5 

me. She put on her bonnet, and said to “No, I wont,” said I, “and you needn’t years ago, when he had the “melancholy 

me M e will take a little walk together.’ say a word more about it.” duty” to stand behind the counter in a au beautiful varieties-incjudingfRobertson’s *ef,ancc and 

I followed her m silence; and, as I was “ 0, brother, you will kill her! you will country store, dealing out the “best selected ?° c ^ cst " Gem “Carnation pinks, Heiiotro PCS ,Nurem- 
passmg out the door I observed one of my kill her, and then you can never have a assortment west of Albany,” he was once ,U A®?tea..«r»i e la st 

rude companions skulking about the house, happy moment again.” brought very suddenly to a state of unut- -"- ' 

an -r jew he was waiting for me. lie I made no reply to this. My feelings terable wonderment. A youthful and pret- 
sneeied as I went past him. My pride was were touched, but I still resisted their kind ty woman, robed in “ dead black,” ap- 
u ounded to the quick. He was a very bad influence. My sister called me, but I would proached him and wished to look at his 
joy, ju being some years older than my- not answer. I heard her footsteps slowly “ Gleam of Comfort.” 
se f he exercised a great influence over me. retreating, and again I flung myself on the “ At what, madam?” said he, puzzled, 
o owe my mother sulkily, till we reach- bed to pass another wretched and fearful confounded and confused at what appeared 

the shadotoOhfe hute rock 0™S (W ?, God ’ how wretched how fearful to him a most singular request. f 

O > y °)> 1 did not know. “ Gleam of Comfort, young man, havn’t p, ™ ce > Columbus, Cnmson Core, Bishop Orange, HoVey’s. 

could that hour be blotted from my memory, Another footstep, slower and feebler than you any, or don't you know what it is ?” bST p '“' <*. W But, 

W 1 1 l-r a ,, T slia P 0W ovei * m ) ; my sister’s, disturbed me. A voice called replied the lady. m it!!' , pro h atten tion • p,an tscarc- 

w 10 e i e, g at ly would I exchange all that me by name. It was my mother’s. “ Yes ma’am—most likely we have it— M. g. Warner, Rochester, n. y. 

rfmtfrTonU^ °V, eq ?n P T e “Alfred, my son, shall I come in? Are what is it like, is it dry goods or groceries “ !1 '‘ Sl _ 

of mind I should enjoy. But no Hike this you sor „, for ’ whatvoll ljave done”'she ma'am?” 8 fkiiu ajvd trees. 

huge, unsightly pile stands the monument Ev a * } ' “ Drv froods Or Groceries ” echoed the THE SubscriberRas madearmngementstofurnishFn.it 

of mv frui If forever asked. 1} gOOUS or groceries, ecnoeo the 1.-and Ornamental frees mostly from the Nursery of J. 

I cannot tell what influence, operating at lady, looking at our troubled friend in a ticubui^ Y ' J| e wouhi par- 

a. y mother, being feeble m health, sat that moment, made me speak adverse to way that made him feel decidedly uncom- bis select variety of large and bcauUfuTAmu.K tree™ and 


THE TIMELY WARNING. 

My father, after an absence of three years 
returned to the home so dear to him. He 


and I knew he was waiting for me. He 
sneered as I went past him. My pride was 
wounded to the quick. He was a very bad 
boy, but being some years older than my¬ 
self, he exercised a great influence over me. 
I followed my mother sulkily, till we reach¬ 
ed the spot where we now stand, beneath 
the shadow of this huge rock. O, my boy, 
could that hour be blotted from my memory, 
which has cast a dark shadow over my 
whole life, gladly would I exchange all that 
the world can qffer me for the quiet peace 
of mind I should enjoy. But no! like this 
huge, unsightly pile stands the monument 
of my guilt forever. 

“ My mother, being feeble in health, sat 
down and beckoned me to sit beside her. 
Her look, so full of tender sorrow, is present 
to me now. I would not sit, but continued 
standing, sullenly beside her. ‘Alfred, my 
dear son,’ said she, ‘have you lost all love for 
your mother?’ I did not reply. ‘I fear 
you have,’ she continued; 1 and may God 
help you to see your own heart, and me to 
do my duty!’ She then talked to me of 
my misdeeds, of the dreadful consequences 
of the course I was pursuing. By tears and 
entreaties, and prayers, she tried to make 
an impression upon me. She placed before 
me the lives and example of great and good 
men; she sought to stimulate my ambition. 

I was moved, but too proud to show it, and 
remained standing in dogged silence beside 
her. I thought, ‘ What will my compan¬ 
ions say, if, after all my boasting, I yield at 
last and submit to be led by a woman ?’ 

“ What agony was visible on my mother’s 
face when she saw that all she had said and 
suffered, failed to move me! She rose to 
go home, and I followed at a distance. She 
spoke no more to me till we reached her 
own door. 

“ It is school time now,” said she. “Go, 
my son, and once more let me beseech you 
to think upon what I have said.” 

“ I shan’t go to school,” said I. 


A beautiful variety of large Violets, raised bv us last 
suminer from seed, and pronounced by nearly all who have 
seen them, the best known—75 cents per dozen. 

Gardens laid out and planted, and pruning done, &c. 

Apple Crafts, 50 cents per hundred;—Cherry, Blum and 
Pears, 25 cts. per dozen. 

A ny information respecting Gardening or taking care of 
plants will be freely given, at the Nursery, or at J. Dawk’s 
No. 134 Mt. Hope Avenue. 

Rochester, April 2, 1851. 60w4. 


STRAWBERRY JPEAN’TS FOR SAXE. 

I HAVE for sale the following varieties of plants, viz-— 
Pistillate. —Burr’s New Pine, Rival Hudson, Black 


All orders will meet with prompt attention. Plants care 
fully packed and correctly marked. 

M. G. WARNER, Rochester, N. Y. 

March 25, 1851. 

FSiTUrjr ANJ» OKNAiMENTAL TREES. 


my feelings. ' The gentle voice of my moth- fortable. ..." 

er that thrilled though me, melted the ice “oir, it is mourning calico of the second „ 

from my obdurate heart, and I longed to g ra de, for widows of three weeks. It is for hedges, §3 pertoo. mi,ortC( cents cnch ' Red Ccdar 
throw myself on her neck but I did not— we U known sir, with us, in the city. I’m ° r( i e r» may be left with E^A^arrft, or^ ^ ^ 
No, my boy, I did not. But my words astonished at your ignorance.” The fright- Rochester, March 15, issi. 1 °[c 

gave the lie to my heart, when I said I was ened young man could only stammer out II IHM’Srvw'ri'li? mironixnv ' 

Sot sorry. I heard her withdraw. I heard that “they hadn't any of that particular A" - “I 11 "" bl{ ,tShltl • 
her groan. I longed to call her back, bet kind of calico .’’—Detroit Adv. MAS sf -' r j r > Rochester! oc estor TTur ' 

T did mot _ i - i .I - ,., _ 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

U A TA 20,000 various sorts “ 

I was awakened from an uneasy slumber A Dutchman’s Bargain.—S ome ten 500 cherry “. ^ “ 

by hearing my name called loudly, and my years since, an old Dutchman purchased in Also, a ilFgequan^ geed _ 

sister stood beside me. the vicinity of Brooklyn a snug little farm usu - al tews - offered in the most ex- 

Get up, Alfred. 0, don t wait a mm- tor 5>y,(JU(J. Last week, a lot of land spec- l ,arts of ‘lie continent. ’Frees properly packed lor the dis- 
ute! Got up, and come with me. Mother ulators called on him to “buy out.” On ,a (62-to 30Front st.', ro^^n y 

is dying.” asking his price, he said he would take---- ‘ ■ 

1 thought I was yet dreaming, but I got “sixty tousand dollars—no less.” p- a < l liar,olte 

up mechanically, and followed my sister.— “And how much may remain on bond ALAIyk ROAD NURSERISS, 

On the bed, pale and cold as marble, lay and mortgage?” would most respectfully w/the attention of the 

my mother. She had not undressed. She “ Nine tousand dollars.” . Pu, ’ 11 f i t otiieirhealthy Nurserystock.wiiiciiconsists 

. J Aji in part as follows: 

had thrown herself on the bed to rest; And why not more,” replied the would Apple Trecs-Aii the popular summer and ion" keeping 
arising to go again to me, she was seized be purchaser. V N^^”Af 5 LK - « 85 perioo. ° 

with a palpitation of the heart, and borne “Because der place ain’t worth any more.” Cherry Trees—straight stemmed, handsome headed trees. 

i A 1 A ~ J all DOnular varieties. iw inn 


Orders may lie left with E. A. Marsh, or 

. , H. COLLINS, No. 11 State street. 

Rochester, March 15, 1851. ’ [04w3] 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# *' nt , lIi e OM Rochester Nur¬ 

sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ « *« 

10,000 Dwarf Rear, Peach and Cluince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 


iciiuuicu iju hue nuuic ou ucai lu umi. lie csi i i j# . 

had made his last voyage, and rejoiced to , ie r 00 ,T- astonished at my boldness, 
have reached a haven of rest from the perils re .P I ed firmly, “ Certainly, you will go, 
of the sea. During his absence I had A]fred ’ 1 comman d you.’’ 
grown, from a mere child and baby of my “ I will not,” said I, with a tone of defi- 
mother’s—for I was her youngest—into a ance - 


( rough, careless, and headstrong boy. Her 
\ gentle voice no longer restrained me. I 
) was often wilful, and sometimes disobedient. 

I thought it indicated manly superiority to 
( be independent of a woman’s influence. My 
' father’s return was a fortunate circumstance 
/ for me. He soon perceived the spirit of in¬ 
subordination stirring within me. I saw by 


“ One of two things you must do Alfred 
—either go to SGhool this moment, or I will 
lock you in your room, and keep you there 
till you are ready to promise obedience to 
my wishes in future.” 

“ I dare you to do it,” said I; “you can’t 
get me up stairs.” 

“ Alfred, choose now,” said my mother, 


his manner that it displeased him, although, and laid her hand upon my arm. She 
for a few days, he said nothing to me about it. trembled violently, and was deadly pale. 

It was an afternoon in October, bright “ If you touch me, I will kick you,” said 


senseless to her room. 

I cannot tell you my agony as I looked 
upon her—my remorse was tenfold more 
bitter from the thought that she would 
never know it. I believed myself to be her 
murderer. I fell on the bed beside her.— 
I could not weep. My heart burned in my 
bosom; my brain was all on fire. My sis¬ 
ter threw her arms around me, and wept 
in silence. Suddenly we saw a slight mo¬ 
tion of my mother’s hand; her eye’s un¬ 
closed. She had recovered consciousness, 
but not speech. She looked at me, and 
moved her lips. I could not understand 
her words, “ Mother, mother,” I shrieked, 
“say only that you forgive me.” She 
could not say it with her lips, but her hand 
pressed mine. She smiled upon me, and 
lifting her thin white hands, she clasped my 
own within them, and cast her eyes up¬ 
ward. I fell on my knees to her. She moved 
her lips in prayer, and thus she died. I re- 


Aint that Dutch ?—Albe Dutchman. 


“ Attempt the end, find never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but searcli will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 1C letters. 

My 1, 14, 5, 9, 4, 4, 9 is a county in Alabama. 

My 2, 4, 14, 13, 5 is a country in Europe. 

My 3, 15, 5, 11 is a cape on the east of South 
America. 

My 4, 15, 11, 5 is a city in this State, 
dy 5, 14, 4, 9, 16 is a county in this State. 

My 6, 13, 11, 15, 2, 10, 14 is one of the United 
States. 

My 7, 8, 11, 15, 5 is a coast on the west of Af.ica. 


la “£e. • s . MOUI.SON, 

(o2-tf) 30 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
1 ulilic to their healthy Nursery Stock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, ®18 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, ®25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straight stemmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, §25 per 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse- 
chesmits, mountain ash, European and American varie- 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can lie furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will he sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from .Tune till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. ®1 50 
per dozen. ’ 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, ®J,50 per doz¬ 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, §1,50 per dozen 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, ®2,00 per doz. 
Buddieya Lindlyana, purple (lowering shrub, ®2,(i0 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large r ad fine, §4,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender 
§3 per dozen. 

Asparagus Giant, in good condition for bedding, docs 
well in city gardens, ®3per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twentv 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of IVlay. 7*1 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the shirs of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered bv competent judges a great im- 


her lips in prayer, and thus she died. I re- America. 

mained still kneeling beside that dear form, m y 9 > 15 > 7, 9 is a Jake in the United States, 
till my gentle sister removed me. She M y 1°. 9, 16, 9, 15, 4 is an island in the Pacific, 
comforted me, for she knew the heavy load L 9, 15 is a mountain in Virginia. 


My 8, 14, 13, 10, 2, 8, 7, 14 is a village in South STS A CnU1 ° g ' 1C ° f 

America. City office No. 16 East Gallerv. Reynolds’ Arm do 


%~£r City office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. [61-tf] 


and golden, that my father told me to get I in a terrible rage. God knows I knew 0 f sorrow at my heart —heavier than uriVf My 12, H ’ 2 ’ 15>9> is a rivfirin 
my hat, and take a walk with him. We not what I said I ^ , c . - ■ . .1 Mw ia ia i« ir if „ »h, 


turned down a narrow lane into a fine open 
field—a favorite play ground for the child- 


“ Will you go, Alfred ?” 

“ No,” I replied but quailed beneath her 


for the loss of a mother, for it was a load of ?! y ] 3 ’ l 4 ^ 6 ’,! 6 ^ 4 is a city in China> 

sorrow for sin. The joy of youth had left “J *■ J 6 ” a m0,, f , ; t “ ,n “ f 
roe forever j j j My 15, 9, 10, 16, 9, 14 is north east of Africa. 


; i ren in the neighborhood. After talking eye. M sonj ' the su g- er i nff such memor j es .. . 

! - cheerfully on different topics for a while, “Then follow me,” said she and grasped awaken must continue as Ion<>• as life God My whole nre the P rofits > ( in w ° o1 and 
' i my father asked me if I observed that huge my arm firmly I raised my foot-O, my h merciful; but remorse for past misdeeds of eightaen 8 jj ee P; kept by the Author in 1850. 

shadow, thrown by a mass of rocks that son, hear me!—I raised my foot and kicked is a canker worm in the heart that nrev« Romulus, March 26. a. b. 

j stood in the middle of the geld. I replied her-my sainted mother! How my head ImonUforerer™ ^ P ? ET Answer next week, 

that I did. reels, as the torrent of memory rushes ovei at r " j i- , . . , ^ 

“ My father owned this land,” said he.— me! I kicked my mother—a feeble woman i • / a mr cease speaking, and buried fnthvta ^ 

“It wL my playground when a boy. That -mymother! She staggered back a few i” ^ “ W f ? 1 “ be ~ 

; rock stood there then. To me it is a bea- steps, and leaned against the wall. She J ng i s narra ive ia upon my chaiac lam composed of 21 letters. 

> con, and whenever I look at it, I recall a did not look at me. I saw her heart beat Bovs^whlTsDurn TmotWsTontm? ^77 My9 ’ 3 - 6 ’ L 15 was a heathen S° ddess - 

dark spot in my life—an event so painful to against her breast. “ O, heavenly Father,” J ]vim . r1 P tn ' M 0 ontroJ > "ho M y 7, 2,15, 5, 11 is found in all dwellings from the 
| dwell upon, that if it were not as a warn- she cried, «forgive him, he knows not what \ yarned to own that they are wrong, pa]ace to the cottage 
J ing to you I should not speak of it. Listen, he does!” The gardener just then passed w 10 _ ’' la 1 man y o resist her authority, My 13, 9, 19, 4 was a Roman poet 

then, my dear boy, and learn wisdom from the door, and seeing my mother pale and ° r 7 K C ° ie , r 10 T^E Ce ’ eware ; f ja y not My 12, 15,1,17, 6 is a county in New York. 

•; your father’s errors. almost unable to support herself, he stop- f °" y ourselve 7 s b'tter memories for your My 2, 10 6, 5, 8, 4 was a Greek poet. 

“ My father died when I was a mere ped; she beckoned him in. “Take this boy mture y ears - ladies Depository. My 4, 21,12 is a demomination of my l, 19,16.10. 

; child. I was the only son. My mother up stairs and lock him in his own room,” tndttstpv apppfptat™ 

: was a gentle, loving woman, devoted to her said she, and turned from me. Looking _ kfuiaflu. 

| children, and beloved by every body. I re- back, as she was entering her room, she An intelligent gentleman of fortune vis- 

member her pale, beautiful face—her sweet gave me such a look—it will forever fol- ited a country village in Maine not very 
: affectionate smile—her kind and tender low me—it was a look of agony, mingled far from Bangor, and was hospitably enter- 
^ voice. In my childhood I loved her in- with the mtensest love—it was the last un- tained and lodged by a gentleman havino- 
; tensely; I was never happy apart from her, utterable look from a heart that was broken, three daughters — two of whom, in rich 
and she, fearing that I was becoming too In a moment I found myself a prisoner dresses, entertained the distinguished stran- 
much of a baby, sent me to the high school in my own room. I thought, for a moment ger in the parlor, while one kept herself in 
in the village. After associating a time with I would fling myself from the open window the kitchen, assisting her mother in prepar- 
rude, rough boys, I lost in a measure, my and dash my brains out, but I felt afraid to ing the food and setting the table for tea, 

, fondness for home and my reverence for die. I was not penitent. At times my and after supper, doing the work till it was 
, my mother; it became more and more diffi- heart was subdued, but my stubborn pride fully completed; when she also joined her 
. cult for her to restrain my impetuous nature, rose in an instant and bade me not to yield, sisters in the parlor for the remainder of 
) ^ bought it an indication of manliness to The pale face of my mother haunted me. the evening. The next mornino- the same 
j res ist her authority, or to appear to feel I flung myself on the bed, and fell asleep, daughter was again early in the kitchen, 

) penitent, although I knew that my conduct I awoke at midnight stiffened by the damp while the other two were in the parlor._ 

pained her. 1 lie epithet I most dreaded night air, terrified with frightful dreams.— The gentleman, like Franklin, possessed a 
. was girl-boy. I could not bear to hear it I would have sought my mother at that discriminating mind—was a close observer 
: said by my, companions that I was tied to moment, for I trembled with fear, but my of the habits of the young ladies—watched 
my mother s apron strings. From a quiet, door was fast. With the daylight my ter- an opportunity and whispered something in 
home-loving child, I soon became^ wild, rors were dissipated, and I became bold in the ear of of the industrious one, and then 
’ rois t eiin g' boy. My dear mother used eve- resisting all good impulses. The servant left for a time, but revisited the same fam- 
; ry persuasion to induce me to seek hap- brought my meals but I did not taste them, ily, and in about one year, the young lady 
, piness within the precincts of home. She I thought the day would never end. Just of the kitchen, was conveyed to Boston the 
exerted hersell to ma ke our fireside attract- at twilight I heard a light footstep approach wife of the same gentleman visitor, where 
] lve » and m y _ sister > following, her example, the door. It was my sister, who called me she now presides at an elegant mansion.— 
soug it to entice me by planning games and by name. The gentleman whose fortune she shares, 

diversions for my entertainment. I saw all “ What may I tell mother from you?” she won by a judicious deportment and well 
' this, but I did not heed it. she asked. directed industry. 

j T ^ t was on an afternoon like this, that, “Nothing,” I replied. So much for an industrious yournr lady. 

) as 1 was about leaving the dining-table, to “O, Alfred, for my sake, for all oursakes, —Bangor Mercury. ° 


My 16, 11, 15, 14, 4, 11 is a mountain in Peru. 

My whole are the profits, (in wool and lambs) 
of eighteen sheep kept by the Author in 1850. 
Romulus, March 26. a. b. 

O 3 Answer next week. 


Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A. FROST & Co., 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. { 
rpiIE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the ) 
X attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ania- < 
tears to their present stock which is partly embraced in the ( 
following: ( 

Apple Trees 18$ cts. each, or §13 per 100. Standard < 
Pear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the ( 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 21 letters. 


thrifty, 12^ cts each, or §10 per 100. 

All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thriftv 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries,* 
Currants, &c., all of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, &c., embracing all the 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu- 


My 4, 21, 12 is a demomination of rny 1, 19, 16,10. 
My 18, 5, 7, 10 is a kind of grain. 

INDUSTRY APPRECIATED. My 14, 19, 11, 3, produces my 2, 17, 5, 1 of which 

we are very fond in cold weather. 

An intelligent gentleman of fortune, vis- My whole caused great excitement throughout 
'ted a country village in Maine, not very the civilized world, and awakened a spirit of activ- 
fVir fioin Langor, and was hospitably enter- ity, enterprise and inquiry, never before known, 
tained and lodged by a gentleman having £• 

three daughters — two of whom, in rich ^ Answer next week, 
dresses, entertained the distinguished stran- ^ ... T7 

ger in the parlor, while one kept herself in 

|L _:_ CHARADE. 


without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of tire article^ now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis 
to those that apply post paid, 

O?" Office No. 47 Exchange-street. [61-1 it ] 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 


and after supper, doing the work till it was 
fully completed; when she also joined her 
sisters in the parlor for the remtiinder of 
the evening. The next morning the same 
daughter was again early in the kitchen, 
while the other two were in the parlor.— 
The gentleman, like Franklin, possessed a 
discriminating mind—was a close observer 
of the habits of the young ladies—watched 
an opportunity and whispered something in 
the ear of of the industrious one, and then 
left for a time, but revisited the same fam- 


My whole caused great excitement throughout Publication Office in Burns' Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] ( 
e civilized world, and awakened a spirit of activ- corner of State and Buffalo sts. ? 

r, enterprise and inquiry, never before known. The New- Yorker contains more Agricultural. Horti- 
m= Answer next week B ' cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 

‘ J__News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- 

T , ,, ,, . _ T , nal published in the United States. Those who wish a ) 

Lor the Rural New-Yorker. g00( ] paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are . 

invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear j 
in mind that the postage on a first class ]ieriodical is no ^ 
more tiian on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint < 

Terms, in Advance: \ 

Two Dollars a Year —§1 for six months. To Clubs ) 
and Agents as follows :— Three Copies, one year, for §5; ( 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) for §10; S 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for §15; Twenty Copies ) 
for §25, and any additional number, directed to individuals, ) 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, diree’ed to one person, for ( 
§40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the < 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. ; 
All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in ( 


My first is not unknown to fame, 

My second cannot well be small, . 

My w hole doth form a noble name. 

Now widely known to all. uu-cu. 

O 3 Answer next w’eek. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

AEITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

A gentleman has a block of stone of 6 equal sides All moneys received by mail will be nckno 
containing 6561 cubic feet (as he supposes) but on the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 


examination it has a cavity in it that will hold 49 
and 1-47 gallons of beer. Required the solid con- 


I’ost-Mastors, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 


ily, unci in about one year, tbe young lady were solid, 
of tbe kitchen, was conveyed to Boston the [CF Ans\ 
wife of the same gentleman visitor, where 
she now presides at an elegant mansion.— ANSWE 
The gentleman whose fortune she shares, Answcr 
she won by a j udicious deportment and well A " SWCr 

directed industry. . , lb A er 

c v , ekr’s Fari 

bo much lor an industrious younor lady. Answer 

-Bangor Mercury. ) TheXL 


tents af the stone, also the Jength of the sides if it of a11 professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 


G. Wilcox. 


[O 3 Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO, 66. 

Answer to Enigma. —Robert Burns. 


of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

ST3? 5 ” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may he 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

■ A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 


Answer to Miscellaneous Fnin-ma MniTKTirx inserted m the New-Yorker, at the rate of §1 per square 
answer to miscellaneous Lmgma— Mountain- (twelve lines or lees,) for the first insertion, and 5U cents for 

sr’s Farewell. each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma in No. 65.— 
The Vital force or Rhodian Genius. 


Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 
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THE POTATO ROT. 


L. B. EANGWORTHY, 

William Garbutt, 

S. P. Chapman, 
David Ely, 

Myron Adams, 

H. P. Norton, 

F. W. Hay, 

T. E. Wetmore, 

R. B. Warren, 
Archibald Stone, 


Chester Dewey, ll. d., 
.1. Clement, 

W. Wallace Shaw, 

R. G. Pardee, 

Samuel Moulson, 

Jas. II. Watts, 

IV. K. Wy’CKoff, 

W. II. Bristol, 

W. D. Ali.is, 

E. D. WlIITlNO. 


I And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 

PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

PLANT SHADE TREES. 

\ The subject of transplanting shade trees 
to ornament our yards and streets is one of 
| general interest, and we hope the following 
j remarks may be deemed seasonable, and 
j serve to incite to action in the matter. In 
| country and city, they add so much of health, 
beauty and convenience, that all who may, 
ahould seek to extend their benefits. 

We do not now intend to say anything of 
) the kinds be6t adapted to the streets of vil- 
> lages, the door-yards of dwellings, or the 
j road-sides of the country, but there can be 
( no great difficulty in getting any where 
( those varieties which experience lias prov- 
J ed to be the most durable, ornamental and 
) useful. Judgment and taste should be ex- 

^ ercisod in this matter, a? in all others._ 

■ With those trees that put forth their leaves 
> earliest should be mingled those that part 
l with their foliage latest, so that we can see 
( the first buddings of spring and the last 
! verdure of autumn. The locust, maple, 

> beech, oak, linden, willow, chestnut, and 
many others are all well fitted for this pur¬ 
pose, and may be safely used. 

It is to be hoped that the residents of all 
our cities and villages, who have not already 
done so, will not allow the season to pass 
without at least making a commencement 
towards rendering more beautiful their 
streets and walks by setting out appropriate 
trees. The expense and labor attending 
this very desirable improvement are so tri¬ 
fling, and the benefits resulting from it so 
general, that all should engage with enthu¬ 
siasm in the agreeable work. It has been 
tYuly said that there is nothing that makes 
home more attractive, or that is more pleas¬ 
ing to the eye of the stanger, than the trees 
that decorate the door yard or the wayside, 
and cast their cool and refreshing shade 
over the weary in the full tide of a mid¬ 
summer’s sun. It is in such places that the 
traveler seeks rest, and at that hearth there 
must be peace, when beauty makes so 
pleasant the path that leads to it. 

IIow much better it is to have finely sha¬ 
ding trees along our walks to lure to their 
spreading branches those little warblers 
whose songs we all love so well to hear, 
than leave them without these cheap, but 
very useful ornaments. Let there be an 
abundance of shade trees—there is little 
danger of their being too many. No dwel¬ 
ling should be without them. The happy 
influence which a general improvement in 
this respect would have, will a thousand ! 
times repay all trouble it can cause or 1 
cost, i 

It would be well if each one would do < 
this much for himself and village—to plant 1 
a tree and so take care of it that it shall 1 
grow and live. If the planter of it cannot 1 
always repose under its shadows, somebody 1 
else may, and who would not. leave some ^ 
oherished memorial behind a witness to the I 
kindly emotions of a noble heart, showing a 
that it was not wholly unmindful of the i] 
wants and happiness of others. s 

Lockporl, April 7, 1850. D. YV. B., Jr. g 


:i- Eds. Rural: —It would seem that the 
subject of the potato disease had been suf¬ 
ficiently discussed; or had been complete¬ 
ly exhausted by the many notions which 
e. have been brought forward to enlighten 
the world, and discover the cause of so 
much suffering and death in the countries 
of Europe, where this edible formed the 
main dependence of the laboring classes- 
I have been waiting particularly for 
something which would coincide with my 
y notions on this subject, but have seen noth- 
_ ing in confirmation of what I now state, 
except that the disease is caused by a. fun¬ 
gus, which I believe, and that this parasite 
exists on the plant long before the disease 
s shows itself in its effects, either on the tbps 
,f or tubers. 

g I have investigated this matter with a 
d great deal of care, and have found in nu¬ 
ll nierous instances, a sort of reddish mildew 
>, which would stain the hands like the rust 
r , from wheat straw. Now this was the case 
early in the season, in June while the plants 
if were in a luxuriant state of growth. In 
every case where I have observed this rust 
e on the tops the potatoes rotted badly, but 
e when the tops began to perish, there was 
e nothing of this kind to be seen—the plants 

- appearing clean, and nothing to indicate the 
I oause of the calamity. 

The fact of the existence of various kinds 
of fungii, which afflict different plants of a 
s higher organization is generally conceded, 
t and I am glad that the Genesee Farmer 
3 has taken up the matter and added some 
t light to this subject, the more thorough in- 
, vestigation of which should occupy the at- 
1 tention of our scientific men. I will here 

- state cases where the fungii, as seen by the 
naked eye is the cause of diseases, which 

1 cannot be denied. Rust in wheat, blight 
r in potatoes, fire blight in seedling pear trees, 
i mi'dew on exotic grape vines, curl on peach 
t l eaves m May, and smut in -different kinds 
• of grain. I believe that all plants must be 
s in a peculiar state of growth for the seeds 
; °f fungii to attach themselves, at least in 
the most luxuriant state; and rainy weath- 
i er while in this stage assists the seeds to 
attach themselves and germinate on the 
surface. When the first set of plants have 
matured spores they are set afloat by the 
wind, and disseminated through the air; 
and when these come in contact with what 
will afford nourishment, they take root by 
the aid of moisture, and thus again furnish 
seeds for future crops of the same, so that 
these seeds pervade the whole atmosphere, 
and consequently all vegetation is liable to 
be affected, some with one variety and some 
with another. We have evidence that the 
seeds of fungii are afloat, from the fact that 
all vegetation, as soon as decay commences* 
when exposed to the air, is directly covered 
by mildew, which is a species of this class 
of plants. 

In the month of June, 1849, during a 
long rain that occurred, the apple tree 
kaves in my vicinity, became covered with 
mildew, which after a few days, made the 
leaves curl and become dark colored, and a 
good part of them fell off. The fruit se t 
kindly enough, but after the leaves became 1 
I affected the fruit fell prematurely, so that ‘ 
there was but a small crop of apples. I s 
have heard people express their wonder at 
this circumstance-they thought it curious 1 
that the apple crop failed after the trees 1 
had blossomed.so fully. Peach trees have * 
been sadly afflicted by this malady for the 
past two years, and there has been almost 
an entire failure of the fruit in consequence, 
in Western New York. But when the sea- li 
sons come around, not favorable to the 1< 
growth of this parasite, or warm and dry v 


in the months of May and June, the peach 
B trees will again appear healthy. And also 
•_ in seasons that the weather happens to be 
unfavorable for the spores of the fungii to 
i attach themselves to the potato plants, bet- 
j ter and more healthy crops of this esculent 
5 will be produced. As a remedy, I think 
, that ammoniacal substances mixed with the 
} soil, so that plants ean partake freely 
of this stimulant, will act as a preventive, 

„ as its circulation in the sap of the plants 
r will prevent the fungus from taking root. 

Big Stream Point, March 10,1851. I. II. 

, ON DRAINING.- (No. 4.) 

Next, I wish to notice the two kinds of 
; swampy land. The first are those that are 
! supplied with water, by the fall rains, the 
’ melting snows and spring rains, which fill 
them till they overflow their banks. These 
1 swamps are the most numerous on level 
lands, the soil resting on a stiff clay. Where 
there is a sag, or basin, the water is held 
' until it evaporates in the heat of summer. 
Where such swamps are small, the ex¬ 
pense of fitting them for the plow, is not 
great, for in most cases a drain to the cen- 
' tre of the swamp will make it sufficiently 
dry for the plow. In case the swamp is 
large it may be necessary to extend the 
drain acrosss the swamp, with some side 
branches, extending to the border. But 
where the outlet to the swamp in wet 
weather is through a swale, cnc^ the inlet to 
another swamp, the drain should be com¬ 
menced where the water passes from the 
swamps into the brook or off of the farm, 
and extended through swale and swamp, 
which will make both, good land for grain. 

The other kind of swamps, are those that 
are mostly supplied by springs, which make 
out of the banks on their borders. These 
are more difficult and expensive to drain 
effectually, for as soon as the drain enters 
the swamp you have a surface on a water 
level to drain, and the water constantly 
coming in around the extreme border.— 
There should be a deep cut for the outlet, 
of at least four feet, where the drain enters 
the swamp, then give it an elevation of two 
or two and a half feet, in crossing, and lay 
off the side drains on the same elevation, 
which will give a brisk current to the water, 
if the swamp is not large. 

In building the drains from the main 
drain to the border, if the springs make out 
through quick-sand it may fill them at the 
ends, but as soorj as the water enters the 
swamp muck, it acts as a strainer to stop 
the sand and the water enters below it.— 
Though there may be some wet places 
where there is quick-sand yet the rest of 
the drainage would be perfect. 

I have frequently seen the plan tried, of 1 
cutting a ditch around the border to drain 
off the springs. But they shared the fate 
of Mr. M. Ct Crapsey’s, of Lockport, that 1 
J he laid sideways of the hill,—they were * 
too level to be useful long. Drain tile or ^ 
pipe would be better than small stone thrown 1 
into the ditch because they make a regular * 
water course,—but if there was much quick¬ 
sand they could not be depended on for a 
great length of time; the quick-sand would * 
fill' them, or any drain, unless there was f 
sufficient current to the water to keep the 1 
sand moving to the outlet. 

In my next I intend to give my views on 
what materials are the best to build drains t 
with, and shall speak more fully of laying \ 
them in future numbers. 

Alvin Wilcox. 

West Bloomfield, N. Y., April 4, 1851. 11 


THE PEA BUG. — (Bruchus Pisi.) 

The accompanying cut represents an in¬ 
sect well known to our farmers. It is a spe¬ 
cies of beetle, called by entomologists Bru¬ 
chus Pisi, and has made such ravages among 
peas in some parts of this country and Eu¬ 
rope, as to compel the inhabitants wholly to 
abandon the culture of this crop. Like the 
Hessian fly and grain weevil of Europe, it 
was introduced into this country in seed 
imported from abroad. As the economy 
and habits of this insect have been well in¬ 
vestigated, I will relate what has : been 
published concerning them, and give such 
remedies and preventives as are known to 
the writer. It is hoped that by diffusing 
information as to the habits and times of 
transformation of this and other insects af¬ 
fecting grains, some more effectual means 
may be devised of destroying or avoiding 
them. 



It will not do to hoe a great field for a 
little crop, or to mow twenty acres for five 
loads of hay. Better farm twenty acres 
well, than forty acres by halves. 


Early in summer, when the peas are in 
, flower and forming pods, the female beetle 
, deposits an egg in almost every pea. When 
, matured, the pea does not appear injured, 
but on close examination we can discover 
in each a minute black speck, which is the 
, larva. Dr. Harris says:—“ The eggs are 
laid only during the night, or in cloudy 
weather. Each egg is placed opposite the 
pea, and the holes through which they pass 
are so fine as scarcely to be seen, and are 
soon closed*’ 

The larva remains in the pea all winter, 
gradually consuming its internal substance, 
and in spring it is transformed into a per¬ 
fect insect, pierces the skin, and emerges to 
deposit its eggs in the new pods. The 
larva has a soft, whitish body, and a head 
small, scaly, and armed with strong and 
sharp-cutting mandibles. The maggot, 
when it reaches maturity, gnaws a circular 
hole to the husk or skin of the pea, and 
even ,cuts round the inner surface which 
covers the aperture—so that when changed 
to a beetle, by a slight dilation of its body 
it forces off the lid, and emerges the new¬ 
born Bruchus, as represented in fig. 3. Fig. 
1 is the size of life,—fig. 2, the same mag¬ 
nified. 

In many of the peas the insect will be 
found dead. Whether this arises from a 
lower temperature than they are accus¬ 
tomed to, not invigorating them sufficiently 
to leave their habitations, or whether they 
return to feed when they cannot make their 
escape readily, as is the case when the peas 
are confined in sacks or heaped up in a 
warehouse, has not been determined. 

The vitality of the seed is not always 
destroyed, as the egg is deposited in the 
side of the pea, where the insect when 
hatched emerges, usually leaving the germ 
uninjured. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the plants raised from such peas are as 
| strong and healthy as those from perfect seed; 
and they should therefore never be used 
for seed when it can be avoided. ' This in¬ 
sect, though common in all the older States, 
is almost unknown in Canada, owing per¬ 
haps to its not being able to withstand the 
severity of the Canadian winter. Hence 
thousands of bushels of peas are annually 
brought from Canada to the United States 
for seed. 

Remedies and Preventives. —Late sow¬ 
ing has often proved successful. If sown 
the last of May or first of June, the peas 
will not blossom or form their pods until af¬ 
ter the beetles have disappeared. But peas 
sown so late often suffer from drought, and 
rarely yield a very abundant crop. It is 


1 WHOLE NO. 68. 

recommended in Hovey’s Magazine to sub¬ 
ject the peas immediately after they are 
gathered, to the action of boiling water for 
one minute / by this means the larva are 
f destroyed, which are at this time just below 
the integuments of the pea, without affect- 
j * n S vitality of the seeds. If the peas 

> remain in boiling water four minutes, most 
[. them will be killed. To kiln-dry peas 
[ at a heat of 130° to 140° will answer the 
r sa me purpose, and does not destroy the 

germ. When they are intended for culin- 
( ar y purposes, some such means should al- 
( ways be taken to destroy the larva, as 
) instances are given by French writers where 
persons have been poisoned from eating 
p worm-eaten peas, containing the maggots 
and beetles cf the pea-bugs. 

Wm. P. Fogg. 

> Rochester, April, 1851. 

“GREAT YIELD OF SQUASHES." 

I^)s. Rural: —In the February number 
of the Genesee Farmer, page 41, I noticed 
an article headed, “Great Yield of Squashes.” 
One vine with all its branches measured 32 
rods and 4 feet; another, 40 rods—and 400 
pounds of squashes were grown from one 
seed. Truly, a good yield. 

I turned to my memorandum, for 1847, 
to compare a squash plant that I nursed, 
with those of Mr. Wilson, and found the 
following:—“Aggregate lengths of vine, 1,- 
915 feet 4 inches; weight of squashes, 525 
pounds; circumferance of the trunk, 12-^ 
inches; vine extended each way, 2 rods.” 
The seed from which this plant was grown 
was from a squash weighing 143 pounds, 
raised by Mr. Simeon North, of Middle- 
town, Conn. Mr. North’s description of 
them is found in H. L. Ellsworth’s Patent 
Office Report for 1844, page 435. From 
him I received by mail 10 seeds, and started 
four of them in flower-pots in the house, 
but by some mismanagement I lost all but 
one. This I transplanted in the garden, and 
to give it a wide berth I planted garden 
seeds six feet from it, each way, but plants 
in its vicinity were soon run over. It was 
a terror to small vegetables, - the wonder 
and admiration of all who saw it. On the 
15th of August, the leaves and vines were 
so immense that my father and myself tho’t 
it advisable to prune the vine, to admit the 
rays of the sun around and among the 
golden fruit—some of which by that time, 
measured 15 to 20 inches in circumference. 
No doubt an hundred or more were taken 
from the vine, and with all our care we sev¬ 
ered one of the best, (which is not taken 
Into the account,) and 316 feet 4 inches of 
vine. At that time it appeared as if one 
half of the whole vine had been taken away, 
but seemed to go ahead the faster, and 
when its progress was suddenly arrested by 
a severe frost, it was making as rapid strides 
as at any time during the season. 

I have never raised another of the kind; 

I consider them worthless for cooking and 
inferior to good pumpkins for cattle and 
hogs. It was a curiosity, and as great a 
nuisance in a small garden, as a sow and 10 
pigs. I preserved any quantity of the seed 
! and can furnish such of your readers as 
have a desire to be annoyed in this way. 

• J. W. Briggs. 

West Macedon, March, 1851. 

P. S. Shall I give you an account of an 
experiment with the Oregon corn ? 

Yes—give us the experiment.—E ds. 

Early Plowing. —Although clayey soils 
as well as others should be plowed early 
for spring crops, still they should not be 
disturbed while wet. The action of the 
plow compacts them in non-absorbent lumps 
which a whole season will scarcely dissolve 
again. 
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“ OATES vs- BARS.” 

On page 66 of the current Vol. a 
“ Subscriber ” intimates that bars are 
sometimes useful and convenient, and 
queries, if gates are to be substituted, 
how we can permit the smaller ani¬ 
mals of the farm to pass while the 
larger shall be kept back. 

It is true, that in such cases as he 
cites, bars may be more convenient 
than the ordinary gate. But, for all 
general purposes — even in nine cases 
out of every ten that may occur on t 
the farm, —the gate is far preferable 
as a time-saving and patience-soothing 
mode of egress from one field to an¬ 
other. The one which may combine 
the greatest simplicity, with strength, 
durability and ease in opening and 
shutting, is certainty the gate for the 
farm. And every farmer should add 
beauty to the arrangement of his fields f — 
by casting aside the bars and substituting 
a gate. 

In such cases as are cited by a “ Subscri¬ 
ber,” bars might also be ’continued, whilst 
the gate would serve for 'the general use. 
For passing pigs and sheep, if it be a rail . 
fence, a few minutes labor can so plan a 11 
length that two or three of the lower rails 1 
Can be slipped at pleasure. A board fence ] 
can also be made, with a like amount of ‘ 
trouble in the fixing, to pass the smaller an- , 
imals by having a half length that may be i 
opened similarly to bars. For horned cat- • 
tie bars might be necessary, unless one ■ 
chooses to build a side gate of sufficient 
width and height to allow a creature to pass 
through. Just above it there might be a 
cross bar which would keep back the hor¬ 
ses. This gate could be made in halves, so 
that opening only the lower parts, pigs and 
sheep alone could pass. 

For my own part, the advantages of the 
gate so far outweigh its disadvantages, that, 
were I to be confined to the use of but one, 
bars should quickly disappear. Possibly 
Yankee ingenuity will yet invent a liar -gate 
which shall combine all the advantages of 
both, and thus obviate the disadvantages of 
either. Who knows ? Skill has overcome 
difficulties far more intricate, and why may 
it not this—if it shall deign to stoop to the 
task? t. e. w. 

GALLS ON HORSES, 

We have been requested to republish 
the following recipe, and we do so with 
great pleasure, having the fullest confidence 
in its efficacy.—E ds, Rural. 

More than twenty years ago, when our 
large ferry boats were propelled by horse 
power, and the horses, by moving round in 
a circle, were exceedingly liable to be gall¬ 
ed by the collar, I learned from the ferry¬ 
men the use of alum and whiskey. They 
bathed the neck and back, and wherever 
the harness rubbed, with whiskey into which 
pounded alum had been put until no more 
could be dissolved. When a gall had oc¬ 
curred, constant bathing would secure the 
continued use of the horse, and actually 
heal the wound while in service. I resort¬ 
ed to this remedy, carrying it with me when 
I journeyed, and have continued its use with 
undiminished approval, for more than twen¬ 
ty years. I apply no other remedy. When 
a horse has been put out for the w’inter, 
and has not been used, his breast and back 
will be tender. A single hour’s use of sad¬ 
dle or collar, in a hot day, will then scald 
the breast so as to produce serious injury. 
My uniform practice, therefore, has been, 
for a week before beginning to use the har¬ 
ness, to harden the breast and back by 
bathing them regularly two or three times 
a day. No injury has then resulted from 
the application of the collar. And when 
I a bad gall has actually occurred, a frequent 
1 and persevering use of this remedy has se- 

> cured the constant use of the animal, and 

> healed the wound while in continued service. 

! Should the canal horses, now being cal- 

> led in from their winter’s respite, have their 

> breasts hardened by one week’s previous 

) use of this application, I have entire confi- 
) dence that a great amount of injury and 
$ suffering might be avoided. e. d. 

> Magnesia in California. —On Pitch (or 

> Pitt) River, the principal affluent of the 
| Sacramento, which flows through a charm- 

< ing vally, and about five days journey 
} from Goose Lake, there is a hill of pure 

carbonate of Magnesia, 100 feet high. 

} Much of it is perfectly white, while some 
s is more or less discolored with iron, as if a 
( painter had been striving to give effect by 
r a coloring of light and shade. Large mas- 
j ses were easily detached, which, rolling 
\ down into the river that washed its base, 

( floated off as light and buoyant as cork, un- 
) til it became saturated with water. A 
/ thousand wagons could be loaded in a very 
| short time, and there is enough to supply 
\ the whole world. For three days travel 

< below, the soil seems to be impregnated 
with it, and the banks of the river formed 

/ of it.— Sci. American. 


WILL GOOD FARMING PAY? 
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Haggles, Nourse, Mason Sf Co.’s Plow for Lapped Furrows—Furrows 7 by 10. 


OF PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

[ Concluded from last weeks number.'] 

Fig. 11 represents an elevation, and Fig. 
12 a plan of the new sw r ard plow for moist, 
adhesive soils. There is another size, for 
furrows nine inches deep, of the same gene¬ 
ral form and proportions with the one here 
represented. The handles, Fig. 11, are long 
and raking, the beam is high, giving a space 
of seventeen inches forward of the coulter, 
and the plow is mounted with a Scotch 
clevis, the adjustment for earthing being 
represented in Fig. 11, and that for landing 
in Fig. 12. The general outline of the 
mould-board is very well represented in 
Fig. 12. The share is narrow, the wedge- 
power great, and the back part of the mould¬ 
board is adapted to place the furrovy-slice 
exactly at an angle of 45° before leaving it. 
The land side is perpendicular, and the 
coulter stands in a range with it. 

In considering the form and proportions 
of a plow best adapted to the working of 
stiff heavy soils, Messrs. R, N., M. & Co. 
have thought that plow the best that will 
cut a perfectly rectangular furrow, whose 
deptli"is to its width as two is to three, and 
lay it at an angle of 45°. The plows for 
stiff lands that they now offer the public, 
are adapted to work as above specified. 
They combine the best working properties 
of the celebrated Scotch plow invented by 
Small, with the lightness and cheapness of 
the American plow. The lines of scale 
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are of unequal sides, and the angles, i, k, 
are angles of only 36°. If we suppose a 
series of sections of these 7 by 10 and i by 
12 furrow-slices, each extended to ten rods, 
for instance, in width, and that they are 
one inch thick, we shall find upon a ealeu-. 
lation of the aggregate exposed surface of 
each, that the furrow sections, 7 by 10, of 
equal faces, have exposed 2791 inches of 
surface to the air, while the sections, 7 by 
12 , of unequal faces, have exposed 2722 
inches; and any one who chooses to extend the 
calculation and comparison to an acre of 
ground, will find the balance to be very much 
m favor of the slices represented in Fig. 13. 
A like comparison of rectangular furrow- 
slices, whose depth is to their width as two 
is to three, and which are laid at an inclina¬ 
tion of 45°, with furrow-slices of any other 
form, or proportions, that are practicable to 
be laid, will be found to result in favor of 
those first named;—indeed it can be shown 
that no furrow-slices but rectangular ones 
whose depth is equal to two-thirds their 
width, can be laid at an inclination of 45°; 
and since it can be proved that rectangular 
furrow-slices, whose depth is equal to two- 
thirds their width, and which are laid at 
45 °, present the greatest surface to the 
ameliorating action of the atmosphere; and 
since it can also be proved that such fur¬ 
row-slices present in their projecting angles 
the greatest cubical contents of soil for the 
harrow to operate on, in raising a fine, deep 
tilth, or seed-bed, and that such furrow- 
















from which these mould-boards are fashion¬ 
ed, give the mould boards a slight convexi¬ 
ty of surface, which is considered an advan¬ 
tage in the working of tenacious, unwelding 
soils; but the lines may be varied to straight 
lines for medium soils, or to concave lines 
for light sandy soils. The line of transit 
for the upper edge of the furrow-slice, is 
adapted to the delivery of the slice with an 
unbroken crest. The mould-board presents 
a uniform resistance to the furrow-slice, and 
will brighten uniformly over the entire sur¬ 
face, however tenacious the soil may be. 

Fig. 13 represents the action of this plow 
in furrows seven inches deep by ten inches 
wide. The plow enters the ground very easi- 
ty, a good hinge is preserved upon which to 
raise the furrow-slice to its perpendicular po¬ 
sition, the back part of the mould-board lays 
the slice at an angle of 45° before lea ving it, 
and the two exposed faces of the slice are 
of equal breadth,—namely, seven inches. 

Fig. 14 represents the action of a plow 
unadapted to laying proper lapped furrows. 
The plow is so wide upon the bottom as to 
require a width of furrow-slice of at least 
twelve inches, and yet it cannot go more 
than seven inches deep; indeed it can hardly 
do that, without crowding over to the leit 
or land badly, and it cramps and breaks 
the slice very much. But the slices are of 
unequal proportions. The width is too 
much for the depth, and consequently, so 
flat a surface is formed, that if the furrows 
are to lie exposed for some time to the 
weather, undifthe soil be a stiff adhesive clay, 
it will run together and bake so much as to 
render the harrow quite inoperative, and but 
a shallow seed-bed will be raised. The 
spaces underneath the furrows are wide and 
low, and they will be apt to iill with soil, 
which will prevent a proper circulation of 
air, and a free passage of superfluous mois¬ 
ture, and the surface will be apt to be wet 
and heavy. 

The triangles, abc, efg, Fig. 13, are of 
equal sides, and the angles, b, f, are angles 
of 45°. The triangles hik, kim, Fig. 14, 


slices have the best spaces for the circula¬ 
tion of air, and the passage of water, un¬ 
derneath them,— we may conclude that all 
plows, for laying lapped-furrows in heavy 
adhesive soils, are absolutely faulty in just 
so far as they fail to cut rectangular furrows, 
whose depth is to their width as two is to 
three; and to lay them at an inclination of 
45 °. I would give unerring mathematical 
demonstration of these points, were it not 
that I should be extending air article already 
too long. 

I intended, Messrs. Editors, to have said 
something about the importance of each 
radical improvement in the plow, in in¬ 
creasing actually the wealth of the country, 
not only directly by the increased crops to 
be derived from improved plowing, and the 
direct saving of expense in doing the work, 
(a good plow, saving time and labor,) but, 
indirectly, by exciting in the farmer’s mind 
a new degree of pride and ambition to farm 
it' better every way. But my article is 
already too long, and I forbear. 

Planting out Elms. —A Philadelphia 
correspondent of the Horticulturist, states, 
that in setting out a hundred elms from the 
forest, about 18 feet high, and as large as a 
man’s arm, he fully tested the advantage of 
heading back. The tops were so handsome 
that he was reluctant to touch them, he ac¬ 
cordingly left a part entire, and shortened 
back the remainder about one-third, to cor¬ 
respond with the necessary shortening of 
the roots outside of the large balls. 

Few trees were lost; most of those with 
entire heads made little or no growth the 
first year, and many limbs died and had to 
be cutout. Of those cut back, all lived; 
and their leaves the first summer were 
three times as large as on the unpruned trees. 
They have outstripped the others so much, 
as to have entirety regained the symmetry 
and beauty of their heads. 

Sow clover deep; it secures it against 
the drought. 


We are sometimes provoked by the re¬ 
ceipt of letters from farmers who coolly li 
undertake to set us right with regard to a 
what we may term High and Low Farm- fi 
i t1 g—they considering our notions occasion- v 
ally indicated in The Tribune entirety er- v 
roneous, or at least unsuited to the present c 
condition of Agriculture in this Country, c 
“Land is so cheap and Labor so dear,” say t 
they, “that we can’t afford to farm so high 1 
as the English and Belgians do.” Now t 
half the men who talk in this way have no c 
clear idea of what superior farming really c 
is, but, if pressed for a definition ot it, will £ 
dilate on the unproductive expense of white- < 
washing trees, planing boards for fences, or 1 
something of the sort, which has nothing to ’ 
do with farming at all. A farmer, good 
or bad, may expend so much capital in mere ] 
fancy-work as to render his farm unproduc- I 
tive and even an expense to him; but that ; 
does not invalidate the sound, general rule 1 
that Any th.ng can profitably be well done \ 
which can profitably be done at all. To this I 
rule we know no exceptions. One man’s 
land may be unsuited to Corn, or Wheat, ! 
or Barley, so that he ought not to attempt 
the growing of that particular grain; bute/ 
it will pay for growing any crop of it at 
all, it will pay for growing a good one. If 
it will not pay for such a crop, it will not 
for any; and should be turned over to some¬ 
thing of which it will yield a generous re¬ 
turn; and, in default of that, given up to 
pasturage and got into wood as soon as pos¬ 
sible. To raise a twenty-bushel crop of 
Indian Corn ought to be indictable as a 
perversion and waste of the bounties of 
Providence. 

The farmer who plows (once) five or six 
inches, and manures feebly, and gets in his 
crop late, and about half cultivates it through 
the Summer, and gets a meagre half-crop 
in the Fall, (unless cattle happen to break 
over his shiftless fences and eat it up mean¬ 
time) not only dooms himself to fence, and 
watch, and pay taxes to twice or thrice the 
extent he ought, but he is committing a 
flagrant crime against Nature by exhaus¬ 
ting the Soil of its virtues. An official sur¬ 
vey of our National Agriculture estimates 
the deterioration of the soil of this country 
since its settlement by white men as detract¬ 
ing at least Five Hundred Millions of Dol¬ 
lars from its value! 'All observing men 
are familiar with facts which sustain this 
estimate. There are whole Counties, and 
almost whole States, which would once have 
yielded an average of twenty bushels of 
Wheat or forty of Indian Corn to the acre, 
yet would now (unmanured) average not 

mnro tKan I.U7£»nt.y nf Horn yiiul not live ol 

Wheat. “The virtue has gone out of them.” 
They have been gradually robbed of their 
fertility by false, miserable, wasteful culture. 
The elements essential to the production ol 
the cereal grains have been gradually ab¬ 
stracted, and not returned nor replaced. 
They have been sent off’ to the cities, to 
Europe, and have long since served to fer¬ 
tilize British fields or have been thrown 
from the docks, or crept through the sew¬ 
ers of our seaboard cities into the ocean. 
Every dollar of the diminished value of the 
Soil is so much robbed by indolence and 
ignorance in the past from the patrimony 
■ of future generations. 1 

Every acre of land under cultivation 
\ ought to be worth more after each year’s 
7 tillage than it was before. It may not-, in- 
1 deed, be in condition to produce a larger 
i amount of that same crop; if so, that is 
’ ample reason for changing to something 
' qlse. To say that a farmer can’t afford the 
fertilization and culture needed to obtain 
* fifty bushels of corn from an acre but can 
7 afford to own, fence, till, and pay taxes on 
it for twenty bushels, is an amazing ab- 
i surdity.— N. Y. Tribune. 


MORE THOUGHTS ABOUT BUILDINGS. 

__ < 

The first and most obvious reflection in 
hot weather relates to ventilation. Houses ! 
are often so constructed that no air can ; 
find its way into any of the rooms. The 
whole remedy for this is a right location of 
windows and doors, which should be so pla¬ 
ced with reference to each other that a draft 
of air may be had through the house with 
the wind in any direction. It is particular¬ 
ly needful to see to it so as to secure the 
draft at all events when the wind is south 
or southwest. These winds bring a suffo¬ 
cating heat which with all the air we can 
get is barely endurable, but which without 
a drop of air is like the air of a heated oven 
with the oven lid closed. A north wind 
will find its way into the house at all events. 
The east wind should also be afforded a 
passage through the house, since it often 
blows while the sun is intensely hot, and 
serves to brace the system so as to make 
time of its prevalence, within doors, emi¬ 
nently pleasant. These remarks apply to 
this lake shore; but it is possible that else¬ 
where they may not hold; but they will 
serve to put the reader on the track of the 
truth in any locality. 

Another observation is that verandahs 
eminently become our Western country; 
as do wide over hanging roofs, keeping the 
sun off the wall of the building, and serving 
to temper the air of the rooms. Venetian 
blinds are a great luxury. A set of these will 
cool a room several degrees. during the heat 
of the sun; at the same time they shade it 
to any desired degree of light Houses in 
the country are destitute o2 these blinds 
very extensively from the impression tiiat 
they are merely an ornament; a notion very 
far from truth. 

Then again, in the way of building ma¬ 
terials. It is a truth, that a house warm in 
Winter will be cool in Summer, from the 
fact that its walls are poor conductors of 
heat, and will as readily impede its transit 
one way as the other. A thin, rickety wood 
wall with one coat of plaster will be hot in 
Summer and cool Winter. It is to be 
wished that unburnt clay might be tried 
more fully than it has, even though it be 
covered outside with boards. It is a non¬ 
conductor, and might conduce to comfort 
most essentially. 

Another matter is the shap>e of our win¬ 
dows. We make them too short and too 
wide. They thus serve to heat the house 
in the Summer much more than they ought. 
A long narrow window will let in as much 
' light as is needed and will admit far less 
heat than one of the opposite shape. 

Much might be said about shading the 
;■ house with trees and vines. This may be 
» carried 10 excess; and yet our climate, where 
. the soil is dry, will admit more shade than 
an English or New England one, without 
I the risk of dampness and the diseases which 
result from it .—Prairie Farmer. 


BROOME COUNTY SALT. 

We have in our possession a specimen of 
Salt manufactured from water procured 
from a Salt Spring on Half-way Brook, in 
this county, about four miles from Chenan¬ 
go Forks, and one mile from the Onondaga 
River and the proposed line of the Syracuse 
Railroad, which in appearance and taste is 
equal to any we have ever seen. It is 
clean, bright and finely chrystalized and 
gives all the indications of a very superior 
quality. It has been known for many years 
that a salt spring or vein existed at the 
place where thisspecimen was obtained, ayd 
attempts have formerly been made to ren¬ 
der it available by boring; but without 
reaching a sufficient depth. 

An efficient Company has now been 
formed, comprising several of our enterpris¬ 
ing business men, with the view of prose¬ 
cuting the work effectually, and operations 
have been commenced anew, under the 
charge of Col. Loring Cook, who has long 
made the subject of salt deposits, &c., mat¬ 
ter of investigation, as connected with this 
locality. The shaft has already been sunk 
about 480 feet, and so far, we are told, the 
results exhibited are more favorable than 
the geological theory upon which calcula¬ 
tions have been based. The different strata 
of overlying rocks have been found of much 
less thickness than was anticipated.— Bing¬ 
hamton (Broome Co.) Democrat.' 


CLEANING HOUSES. 

As this is about the season when good 
housewives clean their houses from cellar to 
garret, it may be well to say a few words 
on the subject. When you wash paint, 
don’t use soft soap and warm water, for 
that will take off the paint as well as-the 
dirt. Use cold water and hard soap. Scrub 
the floors with soap, and don’t put down 
the carpets until the floor is perfectly dry. 

Always put down some fine,clean (mind 
clean) straw under the carpet, and lay it 
smooth and level. Carpets may be cleaned 
by pounding them in strong soap suds and 
washing them well out of the soap. The 
suds must be very strong and cold. This 
is done by cutting down the hard soap aixl 
dissolving it in warm water. The suds feel 
slippery, between the fingers. Bedsteads 
should receive a complete scrubbling with 
soap and water, and should not be put up 
until perfectly dry. The seams and holes 
should then be anointed with corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in alcohol or sulphur 
mixed with camphine, or a solution ot the 
chloride of zinc. 

No person should go to sleep in a damp 
bed-room. Many people by overlooking this 
caution during house cleaning season, catch 
severe colds, and make their beds with the 
clods of the valley before the subsequent 
Christmas. Always commence to clean at 
the top of the house, and descend by steady 
and regular stages. Some people clean 
their houses with quietness and scarce any 
disorder; others do not do any more work, 
but make a great deal of noise. It there is 
a dog or cat about the house, it generally 
disappears till the squall is over. 1 he grand 
rule for facilitating work is system. Ar¬ 
range all the work to be done, betore com¬ 
mencing. For want of system, many a job 
has to be done over and over again.— Sci¬ 
entific American. 

The roads ought to be lined with rock 
maple trees. They are exceedingly orna¬ 
mental as well as useful. No cleaner tree 
grows in the land, and there is no better 
fuel to be found in the country—it is equal 
to walnut, and is much like it in its power 
to give out heat and burn readily when it 
is green.— Mass. Ploughman. 

Never plow in bad weather, or when the 
ground is very wet. 
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DISCOVERY OF A VEIN OF PHOSPHATE 
OF LIME. 

This locality of phosphate of lime, I dis¬ 
covered, at Crown Point, in 1847, and pub¬ 
lished an account of it in my report, under 
the name of eupyrcliroite, regarding it as 
j a new kind of mineral. Since that time, 
I have also made reference to this mineral, 
and particularly in the agricultural journal 
which 1 conducted a’.one time; and I often 
! expressed the wish that some one would 
open the vein and determine its value and 
extent. But no one seemed to regard it in 
a favorable light. I was instrumental last 
foil, in opening this mine. It turns out to 
be a solid vein of phosphate of lime, eight 
feet thick, at least, and has been traced a 

> long distance from north-west to south-east. 
| It is known to contain 92 per cent, of phos¬ 
phate of lime, with fluorine and chlorine, 

> iron, or a sulphuret of iron and copper, in 
small proportions, furnishing thereby, phos¬ 
phoric acid for bones, muscles, and organs 
of the body, fluoric acid for the formation 
of the teeth, sulphur for the protein com¬ 
pounds— and if you add the alkali, we may 
easily prepare a compound suitable to meet 
the wants of animals and vegetables, so far 
as inorganic matter is concerned. It is an 
important discovery for agriculture, as it 
gives us a source for this expensive fertil¬ 
izer, phosphoric acid, a substance which en¬ 
ters into the composition of all living things, 
and is second in importance to oxygen, only. 

This phosphate may be furnished to a 
great extent, though I may not say that it 
is inexhaus ible, yet it will last a long time. 
I would obligate myself to furnish 100,000 
tons. For Long Island farmers and for the 
; south, it may be made to take the place of 
guano and bone dust. It must be used as 
a super-phosphate, although the simple use 
as plaster, would supply the waste of fields 
of the phosphates; yet, it would be dissolv- 
1 ed slowly in its present state. In the long 
run, it would benefit lands equally well; yet, 

> people now-a-days like to feel and see the 
I immediate effects of the labor of their 
| hands. 

’ In addition to the vein of phosphate of 
lime, there is a trap dyke beside it, which 
contains also, 40 to 50 per cent of the phos¬ 
phates. I have engaged Professor Norton 
to make a critical examination of the sub¬ 
stances connected with these veins. I have 
made only one experiment with the phos¬ 
phate. I find that for wheat on a sandy 
soil, it works admirably; it produces a dark 
green stout blade, and bears the absence of 
rain much better than when the ordinary 
fertilizers are employed. 

In a geological point of view, this locali¬ 
ty of phosphorite, is f yoeadingly interesting, 
and I think it will lead to other discoveries 
of the same kind; and I think, too, that 
it will be found that many of our trap 
dykes and igneous rocks abound in this min¬ 
eral, and that this will explain the fact, 
that soils derived from them are often 
very fertile, and produce excellent grass.— 
The condition of the Crown Point phospho¬ 
rite is the same as that which is contained 
in the soil. Carbonic acid is the solvent in 
nature. Those, who are engaged in the 
manufacture of artificial fertilizers, will find 
it a valuable addition to their compounds. 
— E- Emmons, in Am. Agriculturist. 


TO RAISE GOOD POTATOES. 

A Farmer, writing to the editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator, as to his method of raising 
Potatoes, says: — 

My object in writing, at this time,* is to 
give you my method of growing potatoes 
free from the rot. I have practiced it two 
seasons with entire success, and have now 
six hundred bushels of fine Mercer potatoes 
in my cellar, and all free from the disease. 

My method is, to plow the ground late 
• in the fall or early in the spring, harrow 
it smoothly before planting time, then haul 
out, say fifteen tons rotted manure, spread 
it broadcast, then take two horses and a 
plow, and back up two full furrows, the 
furrows just meeting in the backing; leave 
a strip a foot wide, and back up two more; 
and so continue till you have completed the 
lot. Then turn about and split these double 
furrows open with a single furrow, then 
commence dropping potatoes (pieces of 
cut potatoes containing at least four eyes,) 
in the furrow, six inches apart. After the 
lot is dropped, take your horses and plow, 
throw two good furrows, (one round of the 
team to a throw,) just meeting on the top; 
dress off the top, clearing the row of stones, 
clods, &c., then sow broadcast five bushels 
of common salt over the ground immediate¬ 
ly after planting; cultivate potatoes when 
in blossom. 

When the crop is ready to gather, clear 
the ground, and turn a furrow from each 
side of the row; hoe down the ridge, then 
harrow down the ground, pick up the re¬ 
maining potatoes, and the work is done. It 
is apparent that by this process we get a 
broad, loose bed for. the potatoes to grow 
in, also a double depth of soil. 

A Strong Paste for Paper. —To two 
large spoonfulls of fine flour, put as much 
pounded rosin as will lie on a shilling; mix 
with as much strong beer us will make it 
of a due consistence, and boil half an hour. 
Let it be cold before it is used. 
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TWO GOOD THINGS FOR THE GARDEN. 

Rhubarb, or Pie Plant.— One of th'e 
most useful plants for the kitchen garden, 
is the rhubarb or pie plant, as it is common¬ 
ly called. It is easily produced —comes in 
early in the season, when both green and 
ripe fruit are scarce, and makes a most 
healthy and palatable dish, either stewed 
with sugar, or made into pies and tarts,— 
for the latter it is fully equal if not supe¬ 
rior to green gooseberries. 

To raise it in perfection, trench a piece 
of ground about two feet deep, turning in 
the strongest manures to be had, at the rate 
of a barrow-full to every square yard. Set 
the plants two feet apart, and you will have 
stalks as thick as your arm and so tender 
as scarcely to sustain their own weight. It 
is ’the greatest feeder of all kitchen garden 
plants, and this is the reason why we see 
the great bulk of that sold in the markets, 
small, tough, and flavorless—the plants are 
starved. 

A good plantation of rhubarb near a city 
where powerful manures are to be had in 
abundance would be one of the most profit¬ 
able articles of culture. It is, I admit, al¬ 
ready cheap, but considering the quality, 
very dear, and if a really good, well grown 
article were offered, it would drive all the 
poor stuff out of market,—make it more 
generally used, and be very gratifying to 
the consumers. 

The Peony.— Among the thousands of 
perrennial plants in cultivation, the peony 
is one of the most deserving. It is so easy 
of culture, that it grows, and even flourishes 
gaily in the most ordinary soil, and under 
the most indifferent treatment. Its flowers 
are magnificent, large, brilliantly and deli¬ 
cately colored, and then they are produced 
in such profusion, and last so long—sure 
enough, it is a flower for the million. 

The rose possesses more varied attrac¬ 
tions both in colors, perfume, seasons of 
flowering, and above all, in poetic associa¬ 
tions; yet without kind and generous treat¬ 
ment it will not flourish, and it is therefore 
only for those who are thorough cultivators; 
but give the peony a couple of square feet 
of any ordinary soil, and occasionally a little 
manure, if you please, and you will have a 
rich display of flowers, without fail. The 
old Double Crimson is a well known, and 
general favorite. The Chinese White has 
flowers nearly as large, of a creamy white,, 
and delicious rose odor. The Hurnei is a 
Chinese variety, very large, of a purpleish 
rose, and slightly fragrant. These are com¬ 
mon, cheap and good. In the Nursery¬ 
mens’ catalogues are many new and fine 
ones, presenting rare combinations of colors 
and forms. 

—Speaking of flowers, reminds me of 
Robinson’s Defiance verbena, noticed in 
your paper. I have found it superb—rival¬ 
ing all others in vigorous habit, luxuriant 
foliage, and large brilliant trusses of bloom, 
but it does not cover the ground with flow¬ 
ers so completely as many of the older 
sorts; the blossoms are too much confined 
to the points of the shoots. This is its de¬ 
fect, and it is well that it be known. 

An Old Gardener. 

STRAWBERRIES —ONCE AGAIN. 

Strawberry beds should be attended to, 
as soon as the ground gets settled and suf¬ 
ficiently dry. After being thinned out, and 
all the grass and weeds removed, scatter 
unleached ashes over the beds in proportion 
of twelve quarts to the square rod. Plas¬ 
ter should be sown upon strawberries twice 
a year, in the fall, and in the spring before 
blossoming; if sown while in blossom it is 
injurious to their fruiting. 

Last season I cultivated a patch of straw¬ 
berries in beds, 100 feet long and 5 feet 
wide, of the following varieties, viz.: Burr’s 
New Pine, Columbus, Iiovey’s, Bishop Or¬ 
ange, Crimson Cone, and Rival Hudson, 
and for a fertilizer a row of Burr’s Old 
Pine between each bed. They all produced 
a good crop; the ground had never been 
trenched nor even spaded, but simply plow¬ 
ed ; the plants were set out in the* fall of 
1848—the previous crop had been corn and 
potatoes. 

The Hovey’s produced the largest berries, 
Burr’s New Pine next, Columbus next, &c. 
The Rival Hudson produced the greatest 
quantity—there were sold from this bed 
05 quarts, after being hulled, and 37 quarts 1 


before hulling; the whole equal to 92 qts. 
hulled. The New Pine was the next best 
producer; Columbus next; Hovey’s next, 
&c. I ought to say, that having allowed 
the Crimson Cone and Bishop Orange to 
stand too thick, it was injurious to their 
production. 

Durr’s New Pine is the best, and one of 
the largest and earliest of berries. Rival 
Hudson is one of the very best berries for 
market; being very firm, it bears trans¬ 
portation well. Crimson Cone is a remark¬ 
ably handsome berry, and is known in some 
places as the Pine-apple berry. 

Every body knows or ought to know, all 
about Hovey’s; though a great many in 
this vicinity that are called Hovey’s Seed¬ 
ling, are not, and much discredit has there¬ 
by attached to them. Any one who culti¬ 
vates the old Methven or the Ohio Seedling 
that came from Cleveland a few years since, 
supposing they are Hovey’s will be very 
apt to form a poor opinion of its bearing 
qualities. Genuine Hovey’s is notonlvone 
of the very largest of berries, and a good 
quality, but is a very fair producer. Boston 
Pine, for a staminate plant, is an excellent 
bearer and fruit large; but its habit of 
throwing out many runners, requires par¬ 
ticular attention in keeping them thinned. 


In no way can delicious and yet luxu¬ 
rious food be so abundantly, cheaply, and 
universally obtained, as in the cultivation of 
fruit. However hilly, rugged, and rocky 
the land, although it refuse the plow and 
the scythe, there is scarcely an acre in our 
country which will not produce good fruit 
of some kind. The marsh which bids de¬ 
fiance to cultivation without expensive drain¬ 
age, yields whortleberries and cranberries, 
each highly valuable in its way. The glen 
and mountain side may easily be made 
prolific in the cherry, pear, peach, and ap¬ 
ple; and on the more favored portions of 
the soil, where wheat, corn, and grass are 
easily and abundantly produced, will fruit 
repay the room and labor in a rich reward. 
It is believed that a good fruit tree will 
yield more real market and nutritive value 
than any other crop that can be produced 
from the soil. No labor of the farmer, and 
no use of the soil pays more abundantly 
than when applied to the culture of good 
fruit. As a tree of choice fruit covers no 
more land than a poor one, it is of the first 
importance to make the best selections, and 
render the most faithful attention to its full 
development Man does not use one half 
the quantity of fruit that he should do as 
an article of food. Thousands of farmers 
live mainly on salt beef, pork, and fish, who 
might have the luscious luxury of fruit at 
every meal, every month in the year. Be¬ 
sides, man is adapted in his nature to sub¬ 
sist principally on a vegetable and fruit diet, 
and would be far more healthy, happy, and 
long-lived for so doing. As an article of 
general food, fruit in its vast variety is with¬ 
out a parallel. Our friends, at a distance 
from cities, will find it a source of profit, as 
railroads now bring them so near the mar¬ 
ket as to enable them to compete with far¬ 
mers in the suburbs of cities. We have 
felt keen regret in traveling in diflierent 
portions of the country to see so little atten¬ 
tion paid to the subject of good fruit—and 
have been still more pained to see orchard 
forests of miserable, sour, rusty apples, only 
fit for vinegar. Let firewood be made of 
such miserable trees. 

The Spaniards have a maxim, that a man 
is ungrateful to the past generation that 
planted the tree from which he eats—and 
deals unjustly with the next generation—un¬ 
less he plants the seed of that fruit, that it 
may furnish food for those who come after 
him. Thus when a son of Spain eats a 
peach or pear by the road side, wherever 
he is, he digs with his foot in the ground, 
and covers the pit or the core. Consequent¬ 
ly, all over Spain, by the roadside, and else¬ 
where, fruit in great abundance tempts the 
taste and is ever free. This is an easily 
wrought charity, and an evidence of a no¬ 
ble soul. Let this practice be imitated in 
our own country, and the weary wanderer 
will be blest, and bless the hand and the 
liberal charity that ministered to his comfort 
and joy. We are bound to leave the world 
as good, or better than we found it, and he 
is a selfish churl who basks under the shadow, 
and eats the fruit of trees which other hands 
have planted, if he will not also plant trees 
which shall yield fruit to coming genera¬ 
tions. No young man should vote or marry 
until he has planted at least one tree as an 
evidence of good citizenship. Who planted 
the elms of Boston Common, and of New 
Haven, which are so justly celebrated? 
Surely not the present generation. Let 
fruit trees be in like manner bequeathed, 
that unborn generations may be grateful to 
this.— Phrenological Journal. 

Weeds exhaust the strength of ground, 
and if suffered to grow may be called ear- 
den sins. 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

•ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

For the wee/c ending April 1, 1851. 

To Henry Boot, of New Bedford, Mass., for 
improvement in machines for folding and measur¬ 
ing cloth. 

To Marshall Burnett, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
proved horse-shoe nail machine. 

To C. O. Crosby, of New Haven, Conn., for 
mproved machine for sticking pins on paper. 

To Jehu Hollingsworth, of Zanesville O., for 
improvement in wheat fans. 

To G. D. Jones, of Jersey City, N. J., for im¬ 
provement in mills for grinding paints and drugs. 

To Peter McKinlay, of Charleston, S. C., for 
improvement in rice hullers. 

To ( has. Monson, of New Haven, Conn., for 
improvement in blasting rocks, etc. 

To Jaboz Walker, of East Bloomfield, N. Y., 
for improved ma hine for forming a lock on sheet 
metal. 

To Jessee White, of Barnesville, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in wheat fans. 

To J. M. Carr & J. Hughes, of Cambridge city, 
Ind., for improvement in bran dusters. 

To Simeon Haywood, of Claremont, N. FI., for 
improvement in connecting and disconnecting 
wheels and axles. 

To David McCurdy, of Newark, N. J., for im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of India rubber. 

To Henry Mellish of Walpole, N. II., for im¬ 
provements in splint machines. 

To Archibald Wieting, of Middletown, Pa., for 
improvement in seed planters. 

To II. Gross & W. Campbell, of Tiffin City, 
O., for improvement in machines for cuttingscrews 
on bedstead rails. 

To G. II. Knight, of Cincinnati, O., for stone 
and metal conglomerate for paving, etc. 

To J. J. Riddle of Covington, Ky., for improve¬ 
ment in brick presses. * 

DESIGNS. 

To N. P. Richardson, of Portland, Me., for de¬ 
sign for air-tight stoves. 

To Frederick Schultz, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
design for air-tight stoves. 

NE W ELECTRO CHEMICAL TELEGRAPH. 

The Boston Atlas says that recent and 
wonderful improvements in the transmission 
of messages by the electric telegraph have 
recently been exhibited in France. The 
instrument is the invention of Mr. Baine, is 
called an electro-chemical telegraph, and 
conveys its messages in the very handwriting 
of the persons who send them. It claims 
to have great advantages over the electro- 
magnetic telegraphs in general use. While 
tho latter transmit dispatches at an average 
rate of eight words per minute for each 
conducting wire, this new invention can 
transmit from 250 to 400 words per minute. 

A committee of the French Legislative 
Assembly, at the head of which was the 
celebrated astronomer Le Verrier, was ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the merits of this in¬ 
vention. They caused experiments to be 
repeated in their presence. A message 
consisting of several thousand words was 
transmitted to Lille and back, along a sin¬ 
gle wire, (the wire being united at Lille so 
as to carry back the message,) at the rate 
of about 1,500 letters, or nearly 400 tel¬ 
egraphic words per minute. 

The committe reported favorably on the 
project, and the government ordered a 
set of apparatus to be constructed, to be 
placed in the first instance on the line be¬ 
tween Paris and Calais. This line was 
completed in the early part of the last 
month, and its performance was witnessed 
by the correspondent of a London journal, 
from whose account of this discovery we 
gather our information. His own dispatch 
which Avould occupy about two columns of 
our paper was transmitted and written by 
the apparatus in his presence, at the rate of 
1,200 letters per minute. The characters 
were perfectly distinct and legible, and the 
dispatch was read from them also in his 
presence.— Baltimore American. 

DOUBLE ROTARY GRINDING METALLIC MILL. 

Mr. C. W. Van Vliet, of Milton, Ulster 
Co., N. Y., has invented and taken measures 
to secure a patent for an improvement on 
rotary grinding mills, which is well worthy 
of general attention, because such a mill 
can be made at but little expense, and it is 
not liable to get out of order. 

The mill is double, and has a revolving- 
circular grinder in each case, something it 
may be said like a large cog wheel and pin¬ 
ion running in two cases, with an opening 
from the one into the other. The peri¬ 
phery surface of the grinder, which is 
shaped like a circular stone, is serrated, and 
there is a serrated face with conveying 
channels on the inside ot the case. This 
is the same in each. The large case is the 
one where the grain is fed, and it answers 
the purpose of a cracker. There is a 
channel into the small case through which 
the cracked grain is driven and then sub¬ 
mitted to the more rapid motion of the 
small grinding wheel. These grinding 
wheels can be driven by band and pulley. 
For farmers, such a mill would be very 
useful and economical. Messrs. Haviland 
& Elmer, of Milton, are the assignees.— 
Sci. American. 


BROWN'S IMPROVED TURNING ENGINE. 

The Boston Cabinet says: Mr. Henry W. 
Brown, foreman in the machine shop of 
Messrs Pierpont & Co., Boston, has lately 
made improvements upon the construction 
of one part of the turning engine, which we 
have lately examined, and which he will 
soon patent. The platting of a turning en¬ 
gine has usually been held down to the 
ways by means of weight, suspended from 
the sub-surface of the platting, and between 
the ways of the lathe. The weight is usual¬ 
ly large or small, as is the size of the lathe, 
and its cost has been in proportion to the 
size. 

The improvement avoids the necessity of 
a weight, and consists in having the platting 
fastened to the ways, by having bolts of 
convenient size pass through it downward 
into a platting, which is made to pass along 
on the under sides of the ways. These are 
smoothly planed, over which the sub-plat¬ 
ting moves upon rollers or cross axles. 
Ihese rollers bear on the planed under 
sides of the frame or ways of the engine, 
and are moved to and fro by the bolts which 
attach them to the upper platting. The 
advantages of this arrangement are: 1st. 
That the upper platting cannot be raised, 
as may be done on common lathes by a 
power which is sufficient to raise the weight; 
and 2d. Very much friction is saved from 
the bed-piece, and upper ways, which is 
generated by the lateral motion of the plat¬ 
ting. 

The improvement can be applied, with 
but little cost, to all lathes now in use, which 
have the under surfaces of their ways planed. 
Nearly all the lathes recently built have 
been planed on the underways, and hence, 
to all such, this improvement can be ea¬ 
sily applied, as it has already been to lathes 
in the shop of Messrs Pierpont <fc Co., and 
we believe it is received with much favor. 
Its easy application and simplicity of con¬ 
struction can but commend it to the ex¬ 
amination of machinists. 

NEW SMUT MACHINE. 

Mr. Alfred Joplin, of Chesterfield, S. C., 
has invented and made application for an 
improvement in machines for cleansing all 
kinds of grain, which promises to be valua¬ 
ble,. as being simple of construction, effect¬ 
ive in action, and not easily deranged. There 
is a conical fluted roller with two or three 
broad channels extending its whole length, 
and this roller works in the inside of a per¬ 
forated metal case. The grain is fed 
in through this case, and finds its way to 
the end of the roller, being acted on by the 
fluted projections spoken of in its passage. 
This action separates all the smut and im¬ 
purities from the good grain, and at the 
channel out of which the scoured grain is 
passing, it is met by a current of wind 
which blows away all the impurities of a 
less specific gravity than the good grain, 
while the good grain falls down through the 
: current into a proper receiver.— Sci. Am. 


j NEW FENCE. 

Mr John R. Remington, of Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama, tl\e inventor of the Remington 
Hirial Bridge, has patented a new and use¬ 
ful invention. It is a cement, for ma king 
solid fences, as durable as granite and at a 
very reasonable cost of construction. The 
chief ingredient is sand, and it can be easily 
manufactured by plantation hands. The 
cement panels are conveyed to the spot 
where the fence is to be located, and the 
two legs of each let into the ground like 
common posts. The cost to the planter 
is estimated at 10 cents per panel of ten 
feet by five—four inches thick—far cheaper 
than the wire fence. 

New Letter Copying Press.— A new 
letter copying press has been invented by 
Messrs. Chase, Brothers & Co., 7 Liberty 
square, which, from the simplicity of its 
construction, saving of labor and space, will 
be quite likely to take the place of those 
now in use. The pressure upon the letter 
book is obtained by the mere moving of a 
lever to one side, which acts upon four small 
revolving balls, the size of musket bullets, 
and by their motion upon a sort of circular 
inclined plane, give a true and even im¬ 
pression. The labor and strength required 
by the presses now in use, is by this inven¬ 
tion entirely obviated, and the price is also 
much less than those of the old style. 

A Tire-Compresser of a new patent 
(Massey’s) combining a Compresser, Ben¬ 
der, Punch and Shears in one machine, by 
which a wagon-tire may be speedily short¬ 
ened or upset without cutting or welding, is 
on exhibition in New York City. The Tri¬ 
bune says;—This is an entirely original in¬ 
vention—American at that—and richly 
worth attention. We may speak of it more 
fully hereafter. 

Iron Masted Vessels. —The London 
Times states that a Dutch East Indiaman is 
lying in Liverpool, which has an iron mast, 
constructed of iron plates, formed into cylin¬ 
ders and firmly riveted together. Inside 
at various intervals, cross-bars are inter¬ 
locked, preserving the shape and the 
strength of the mast— Sci American. 




















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


C&Mffltijcmul 


BY L. WETUERELL. 



“ Having light, we seek to impart it.” 

HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 

Audubon states that he was forty-five 
years old before he was aware of being 
more than an ordinary man. lie then fell 
in, at Philadelphia, with Charles Bonaparte, 
who said to him—“ Do you know, Mr. Au¬ 
dubon, that you are a very great man ?” 
To which he replied that he did not, and 
asked what he meant? “I consider you 
the greatest ornithologist in the world,” 
was the answer. Bonaparte then took him 
in his carriage to the Lyceum of Natural 
History, and formally introduced him in a 
most complimentary speech. 

He was subsequently proposed as a 
member of that body, and rejected. He 
asked Charles Bonaparte next day what it 
meant. He replied, “Oh you know too 
much for them—they are afraid of you, 
and want to break you down. You must 
take your drawings to Europe.” Follow¬ 
ing this advice, Audubon was received with 
the greatest kindness, and was entertained 
by the noble and learned with every atten¬ 
tion. He was also made a member of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburg. 
He says when he returned to America, the 
Philadelphia Society, which had formerly 
refused to admit him as a member, imme¬ 
diately fonvarded him a diploma with a 
highly complimentary letter. 

The difficulties he had to contend with 
were very great, and of various kinds; but, 
to use his own words, “ I made up my mind 
to meet them.” He told me that to pub¬ 
lish his great work cost him one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars, which he earn¬ 
ed as he went along. In England he was 
constantly applied to to write short articles 
for the periodicals. Frequently, after paint¬ 
ing all day, he would sit down and write a 
page or two, for which next day he would 
receive eight or ten guineas. 

I once asked him how he acquired facil¬ 
ity in composition. He said he supposed it 
came from keeping a regular journal, which 

years, putting down all the occurrences of 
the day with whatever observations he 
thought proper. It was thus he thought a 
man should educate himself. Look at facts 
and truths for yourself, he would say, med¬ 
itate and reason thence.— Arthur's Home 
Gazette. 

Here the reader has the secret of Au¬ 
dubon’s greatness. He observed facts— 
meditated upon them — reasoned —noted 
down his reflections daily —and thus be¬ 
came distinguished as a Naturalist. He 
was also distinguished as a painter. His 
History of Birds is the most valuable, as it 
is one of the most elaborate works that has 
yet been written on the subject of ornithology 

The rural population have a portion of 
the same facts which so deeply interested 
the observing mind of Audubon, spread 
out before them every season. The ad¬ 
vent of spring is always accompanied by 
the singing-birds. And yet how very few of 
our farmers know the names of these com¬ 
mon visitors. Their notes are familiar, per¬ 
chance—but let a thoughtful boy ask his 
father for the name of a bird which is sing¬ 
ing in the orchard, or in the woods, and the 
answer will generally be, “ I don’t know.” 

A little observation, inquiry, and study 
would make every young person among the 
rural population, acquainted with the hab¬ 
its, and familiar with the names of all the 
birds that sgend the season near his resi¬ 
dence. Is it* not desirable to know as much 
as this about birds ? Observe them and 
inquire of your school-teacher if you need 
aid. Begin at once—now, before the sum¬ 
mer is gone, and you will soon learn what 
will afford you much pleasure. 


How to Read. — Think as well as read, 
and when you read. Yield not your minds 
to the passive impressions which others 
may please to make upon them. Hear 
what they have to say; but examine it, 
weigh it, and judge for yourselves. This 
will enable you to make a right use of 
books—to use them as helpers , not as 
guides to your understanding; as counsel¬ 
lors, not dictators of what you are to think 
and believe. 

All censure of a man’s life is oblique 
praise. It is done in order to show how 
much one can spare. It has all the invid¬ 
iousness of self praise, and all the reproach 
of falsehood. 


The “Poor Boy’s College.” —At the re¬ 
cent meeting of Vermonters in Boston, the 
Hon. Myron Lawrence stated some inter¬ 
esting facts about Middlebury College. He 
said the little town of Cornwall, containing 
only about seven hundred inhabitants, had 
educated some 70 young men. Among 
them, he mentions Gov. Slade, Senator 
Foote, President Lindsley, Prof. Post, two 
Professor Thompson, Judge Sampson, Drs. 
Post and Matthews. He stated also that 
the father of Silas Wright paid for the tui¬ 
tion of his son at this college, by drawing 
wood into Middlebury, driving the oxen 
himself, and that Silas used to walk two or 
three miles every day to his father’s house, 
in order that he might thus be enabled to 
obtain a liberal education. 

Such facts as these are common in New 
England. A large proportion of the dis¬ 
tinguished professional men were the sons 
of “ poor parents”—that is “ poor,” in the 
common acceptation of the phrase. Many 
a New England father, like the father of 
the late Hon. Silas Wright, has paid and 
is paying the expenses of his son or sons 
education by labor coupled with the most 
rigid economy. 

We have known more than one boy, who 
as soon as he was old enough to begin to 
help his father on the farm, required to la¬ 
bor eight months of the year —while during 
the other four, he might go to school if he 
would take care of fifteen or twenty head 
of cattle, prepare the wood for the fire, and 
sometimes, draw it from the woods with a 
team;—we say that we have known a boy 
under such disadvantages to fit himself for 
college and graduate*with honor, and take 
a high stand in his chosen profession. 

If a desire for knowledge be early aroused 
in the mind of the boy, he will pursue it, 
and acquire it, no matter what difficulties 
may interpose between him and the object 
upon which his mind is fixed. Poverty 
may cast her hedge about him, but cannot 
confine him, as innumerable examples show. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Series for the use 

of Schools. 

A valuable series of School Books, un¬ 
der the above title, is publishing by Lea & 
Blanchard, in Philadelphia. These books 
are well adapted to educational purposes— 
typography and paper good—size uniform 
—volumes neatly bound, and accompanied 
with historical and critical introductions, 
foot-notes, maps and other illustrations. 

The editors of this series, are Dr. Schmitz, 
Rector of the High School, Edinburg, and 
Dr. Zumpt, Professor in the University of 
Berlin, both eminent scholars and practical 
teachers. 

The series consists of the following vol¬ 
umes, either published, or shortly to ap¬ 
pear: 

Caesaris de Bello Gallico Libri IV., 232 pages. 
Price 50 cents. 

P. Virgilii Marouis Carmina, 438 pages, price 
75 cents. 

C. C. Sallustii Catilina et Jagurtha, 1G8 pages, 
price 50 cents. 

Schmitz’s Latin Grammar, 318 pages, price 
60 cents. 

Q. Curtii Rufi de Alexandri Magni quae super- 
sunt, 326 pages, price 70 cents. 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Selectae XII., 300 
pages, price 60 cents. 

T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri I, II, XXL 
XXII, 350 pages, price 70 cents. 

Kaltschmidt’s School Latin Dictionary, in two 
parts, Latin-English and English-Latin, over 900 
pages. 

Part I., Latin-English, about 500 pages, just 
published. 

Schmitz’s Introducton to the Latin Grammar 
(preparing.) 

P. Ovidii Nasonis CarminaSelecta(preparing.) 

Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina (preparing.) 

First Latin Reading and Exercise Book (pre- 
paring.) 

Second Latin Reading and Exercise Book (pre¬ 
paring. 

A School Classical Dictionary (preparing.) 

We invite the attention of such as are 
interested in Classical learning to this new 
and cheap series of text-books. For sale at 
D. M. Dewey’s, Arcade, Rochester. 


Thoughts Cloaked by Words. —How 
many, alas! must say “I am not what I 
have been.” How many a heart, that once 
at the slightest thought of guile would send 
the vital current flushing fo(th to the very 
finger’s ends, has gained a cooler flow; and 
how many a soul once so frank and free, 
now hides its thoughts and emotions “ be¬ 
neath the cloak of words,” having lost the 
child-like spirit which prompted it to speak 
its projects and wishes as freely as it told its 
simple dreams. h. 

A schoolmaster being called on for a 
toast gave—“ The fair pupils of America— 
may they add virtue to beauty, substract 
envy from friendship, multiply amiable ac 
complishments by sweetness of temper, di¬ 
vide them by sociability and economy, and 
reduce scandal to its lowest denomination.” 





VULTURE OF CALIFORNIA. 


VULTURE OF CALIFORNIA. 

This is one of the largest birds found in 
the State. The drawing is made from one 
lately taken in the Sierras among the Red- 
Woods. He measured about nine feet 
across his spread wing, and is near half that 
length from the tip of his bill to the end of 
his tail. The bird is quite black, except 
one tier of white feathers across his wings. 
Upon the lower side of the wings are more 
white feathers than outside. The head is 
nearly bald, something like the native wild 
turkey of the Western States, and the neck 
bare, as represented in the picture. The 
bird seems not to be very rapacious, but of 
great power. Stories are told of some of 
them being seen with animals in their tal¬ 
ons, weighing 20 or 30 lbs. They appear 
to have great strength, and doubtless sub¬ 
sist upon small game, reptiles and dead an¬ 
imals. They are not often seen far from 
the large timber in the mountains, and are 
mostly confined to the Red-Woods. 

California, January, 1851. II. G. W. 

VEGETABLE OILS. 

For the use and convenience of man the 
vegetable kingdom furnishes various kinds 
of oilo > are ranged in two chlsses—the 
Fixed, and Essential ur voiasiie. ti,„ n.^a 

oils are chiefly expressed from the seeds and 
fruits of plants, are unctious to the touch, 
and to convert them into vapor, requires a, 
heat of about 600 degrees. 

The best known and most generally es¬ 
teemed, is that of the olive, which is ex 
pressed from the pulp of the fruit. The 
kernel yields a less valued kind that soon 
turns rancid. All civilized nations at least 
make use of it and the quantity manufac¬ 
tured is immense. As far back as 1816, a 
writer in the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge mentions the fact of seeing 20 
vessels, besides smaller craft lying at one 
time in the single harbor of Galipoli, wait¬ 
ing for full cargoes of it. Dr. Duncan 
states that in 1831, above 4,000,000 of 
gallons were imported into Great Britain 
alone. The tree which produces it, is in¬ 
digenous to the East. Following the Star 
of Peace westward it became its hallowed 
emblem. The young plant has been known 
to commence bearing at its second year.— 
At six it begins to remunerate its cultiva¬ 
tion. Thence onward to an indefinite pe¬ 
riod, it well rewards its cultivator. It grows 
to a great age, exceeding even the oak in 
its longevity. Hence the truth of that 
maxim of the olive regions.—“ If you would 
leave a lasting inheritance for your child¬ 
ren’s children, plant an olive.” Mention is 
made of a tree in Italy, that in one year 
produced 240 quarts of oil, and yet it was 
so decayed in the trunk with age as to be 
but a mere shell that seemed hardly capa¬ 
ble of sustaining its own weight. 

Essential oils, resident in the leaves, flow¬ 
ers and other parts of the plant, are usually 
obtained by distillation. It is their presence 
that give to plants their distinguishing 
odors. At a heat not exceeding that of 
boiling water, they are resolved into vapor, 
leaving no greasy stain or residuum. These 
oils are obtained from the seed of the um¬ 
belliferous plants, from the roots of the 
Geum or A veil* family and from the leaves 
and branches of the Labite plants or mint 
tribe. Those obtained from flowers, are 
usually very delicate, some of which can be 
obtained only by impregnating other sub¬ 
stances. These oils possess various medi¬ 
cal qualities, and are therefore variously 
valued by the physician and nurse. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 

Wild turkeys are the most useful of the 
birds of Florida. They are found in large 
flocks near the margins of hummocks not 
often visited, and do not wander far into the 
pine barren, for, unable to sustain any great 
length of flight, their retreat would be cut 
off; but their feebleness on the wing is well 
atoned for by the speed with which they 
run. In the barrens, where a horse sinks 
some distance into the sand at every plunge, 
the turkey will outstrip him at his utmost 
speed in a fair race; but he has not much 
bottom, and in the course of a mile will be¬ 
come so wearied as to be compelled to fly 
up and alight on a tree. This, however, 
seldom happens; for if, in an unknown part 
of the woods, you meet with a flock of tur¬ 
keys, you can always learn the course of a 
hummock from you, for in that direction 
they will certainly turn,—and ur. ess) cu are 
on horseback, and have a dog, it is useless 
offering chase, for they will persevere in the 
foot race, a hundred yards ahead of you, 
until they reach their retreat. 

It requires a very expert hunter to sur¬ 
prise one of these birds. If you are a r o.L e 
the first intimation you will have of their 
presence will be the sight of a flock as far 
off as the eye can reach through the ranges 
of the pines, running with full speed to their 
retreat. One of the best ways of taking 
the turkey is by answering the call of the 
hens. In the stillness of the Florida woods, 
this call may be heard a mile off. A mo¬ 
ment or two after it is heard, the hunter 
answers it by the lips, or by inhaling the 
breath strongly, through the hollow wing 
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the hunter both advance, answering each 
other alternately. When the distance be¬ 
tween the two is such that the bird ought 
to be in sight, the hunter halts behind a 
tree or stump. Foremost of the number 
comes the cock, with a strut even more 
consequential than his domestic namesake. 
The call must be exact, or the bird will 
detect the slightest harshness of sound. I 
remember on one occasion, when with a 
good hunter, this fault cost us a fine bird 
or two. The flock had been called up within 
a long .rifle shot, when the call, from haste 
or some fault, uttered a false note, and 
instantly the whole flock took to flight, as 
they do when suddenly alarmed.— Literary 
World. 

THE HERON. 

It is amusing to see the heron catching 
fish. He wades in water about a foot deep, 
on shoals, or by the marshy bank of rivers; 
his long and little neck, and th^ indefinite 
length of his legs, in the medium he is in, 
singularly contrasting with the smallness i f 
his body. He scarcely ever rests on both 
feet: one is being slowly and silently drawn 
out of the water, ia walking stealthily for¬ 
wards in quest of fish, or he is resting on 
the other, with its fellow dragging behind, 
and giving his undivided attention to some 
prey that he discovers ahead. In this po¬ 
sition he will remain for some minutes as 
still as if life had left him; suddenly, how¬ 
ever, a lucky frisk of a fish’s tail has brought 
him within reach—the long neck of the 
heron is darted into the water with great 
quickness, and on emerging a fish is seen 
flapping with his head and tail in the bill 
of the bird. He is grasped beyond relief, 
however: a few turnings bring him length¬ 
wise into the throat of the heron, down 
which (invariably head foremost) he disap¬ 
pears. The heron takes another cautious 
step or two forward, and the same process 
is repeated from the beginning.— -lb. 

Those islands which so beautifully adorn 
the Pacific, were reared up from the bed 
of the ocean by the little coral insect, which 
deposites a grain of sand at a time. So 
with human exertions. The greatest re¬ 
sults of the mind are produced by small 
but continued exertions. 


As a proof of the versatility of his powers, 
it may be mentioned that each sermon was 
usually concluded with an appropriate hymn. 
When he had finished the preparation of a 
discourse, and while his heart was still 
warm with the subject, it was his custom to 
throw the leading thoughts into a few sim¬ 
ple stanzas. These were sung at the close 
of the service, and supplied his hearers with 
a compend of the sermon at once mnemonic 
and devotional. Thus, a sermon on “ The 
rest which remains for the people of God,” 
was followed by this hymn: — 

Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows, 

On this Thy day, in this Thy House, 

And own, as grateful sacrifice, 

The songs which from the desert rise. 

Thine earthly Sabhaths, Lord, we love 
But there’s a nobler rest above; 

To that our laborina souls aspire, 

With ardent pangs of strong desire. 

No more fatigue, no more distress; 

Nor sin nor hell shall reach the place; 

No groans shall mingle with the songs, 

Which warble from immortal tongues. 

No rude alarms of raging foes, 

No cares to break the long repose, 

No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 

But sacred, high, eternal noon. 

Oh, long expected day, begin, 

Dawn on these realms of woe and sin! 

Fain would we leave this weary road, 

And sleep in death to rest with God. 

In like manner, a sermon on 1 Peter ii. 
7, was condensed into the following metri¬ 
cal epitome:— 

Jesus, I love Thy charming name; 

’Tis music to mine ear; 

Fain would I sound it out so loud 
That earth and heaven should hear. 

Yes, Thou art precious to my soul, 

My transport and my trust; 

. Jewels to Thee are gaudy toys, 

And gold is sordid dust. 

All my capacious power can wish 
In Thee doth richly meet; 

Nor to mine eyes is light more dear, 

Nor friendship half so sweet. 

Thy grace still dwells upon my heart, 

And sheds its fragrance there; 

The noblest balm of all its wounds, 

The cordial of its care. 

I’ll speak the honors of Thy name 
With my last laboring breath; 

Then, speechless, clasp Thee in mine arms, 

The antidote of death. 

If amber is the gum of fossil trees, fetch¬ 
ed up and floated off by the ocean, hymns 
like these are a spiritual amber. Most of 
the sermons to which they originally per- 

tuinp.fi Imvr*. diortp^'ocirCCl fui ever ; but, at 

once beautiful and buoyant, these sacred 
strains are destined to carry the devout 
emotionsof Doddridge to every shore where 
his Master is loved and where his mother- 
tongue is spoken. — North British Review. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Blessed be Him, who gave it as a per¬ 
petual fountain of life to the world; and 
blessed be the mother who teaches her 
children to lisp it with their first accents.— 
How many millions have sat beside its “still 
waters” in their childhood, and, from the 
inspiration of its pure wave, been enabled 
to overcome the temptations which have 
beset their path in after years. How much 
sin, how much crime, how much moral 
desolation has it saved to the world; and 
hojv much piety, how much purity, how 
much verdure has it begotten! As the 
kind mother gathered her little ones about 
her knees, on that evening, to hear them 
say their prayers, before retiring to rest, our 
•eyes filled with tears from our childish re¬ 
collections of one, who has been with the 
angels of God for nearly 20 years, and 
whose holy precepts will be forever en¬ 
graven upon the tablet of our heart. 

We hope the reader will not think us 
egotistical, for we speak the experience of 
millions, as well as our own—the prayer 
which she taught us has beamed in our 
horizon, a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night; and we should have been saved 
many a bitter sigh if we had followed it 
more faithfully. Blessed be the mother, 
we repeat, who teaches it to her child.— J. 
S. Chadbov,rne. 


Knowing and Doing. —To know, how 
easy—yet how difficult to do. One may be 
perfectly convinced that a certain course is 
the only proper one, yet have very little pow¬ 
er or inclination to walk therein—may un¬ 
derstand well what should he, yet be con¬ 
tent to let what is, however far from it, re¬ 
main unchanged. 0, how evil passions and 
habits will cling to the soul, making one 
despise himself, that he is so powerless and 
changeable. Happy is he whom it leads 
to the Strong, for strength to break the 
galling chain. Self-reliance can never do it. 
We are never stronger than when we feel 
most deeply our weakness and insufficiency. 


On the vast prairies of Texas, a little He who dies in the path of duty, de¬ 
plant grows, whose leaves point unerring- serves a nobler name than he who leads a 
ly to the North—a guide for travelers victorious army over the ruins of a con- 
across those trackless wilds. quered kingdom. 

The sun-flower not unfrequently meas- There is but a breath of air and a beat 
ures 50 inches in circumference. of the heart betwixt this world and the next. 



































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


SONNET.-THE BLACKBIRD. 


Perched on the topmost bough of yonder tree 
That overhangs the pond, lie pours his strain, 
Rejoicing much that he hath found again 
The place which witnessed his young minstrelsy. 
And well I know, that this is even he 
Who sung there last, ere in the Autumn rain 
lie sought the south; for doth he not retain 
The same black garb and notes so bold and free 1 
Welcome, thou truant, back. Right glad am I, 
Thy glee to witness, and thy joy to share, 

Yet do not ask that with thee I may fly. 

To breathe, for aye, the fragrant summer air;— 
1 have my pleasure and my song, and soon 
On my own native hill. I’ll trill as sweet a tune. 


THE BIRDS OF SPRING-TIME- 

BY D. W. BALLOU, JR. 


more tame and accessible become the vie- some direct and salutary influence over its 
tims of the sportsman’s skill. In shooting policy. The offers were not only to stop fur- 

such birds there is neither humanity nor J^XThal “ce'eld”^'™C 
taste. It is beneath the dignity of a gen- md ]ji onS) bu t provide necessary buildings in 
erous or manly hunter. The other day, we Philadelphia for the government, and pay 
heard the observation, made by one of our all charges of removal, 
older residents, who has seen the wilder- Mr. Sloan, of Pennsylvania, thus armed 

, f , • , „ „ , .r. made a concerted movement, and with a 

ness transformed into a garden, that the .. ,, , ’ . . , , 

. . . . .. very considerable number ot votes to back 

woods along the road side, that were once ^ He offered a resolution for the re- 

vocal with the merry notes of the forest mova i 0 f the government to Philadelphia, 
warblers,—to hear which was a pleasure as stating that i.s continuance at this place 
he passed through to the village on a sum- was the cieatest evil that the nation sus- 
mer’s day,—are now almost silent and de- ta ' nei " Me announced the determination 
. . . ..... of a large number of members to agitate 

serted. This destruction is really injurious ^ sub £ ot liu lhey t a fovorab]e decision. 

to the farmer, for the birds beside their He ) a ; d ,|, llvri the position that there was 
welcome company and charming songs, are nothing in the Constititution to fix aperma- 
useful on account of the good they do in nent seat of government, any more than 
destroying innumerable insects that are making a permanent President, and that 


Frosty yet clear—bright but not warm hurtful to iruits and vegetables.. Let them 
—this is a genuine spring morning. Not be spared. To wantonly kill them for mere 


i ,fi ( f i ii T , .i one Congress could bind themselves only, 

hurtful to fruits and vegetables. Let them ° , . . . L 

® • but could not compel their successors to sit 

be spared. To wantonly kill them for mere j n one p j ace preference to another. But 
sport is wrong, if not wicked. if W e must have a permanent seat of gov- 


even a cloudlet is to be seen within the cir- sport is wrong, if not wicked. if we must have a permanent seat of gov- 

cle of the horizon, and there is every pros- In this country we have no such game ernment, he said, this was not the place for 

pect that it will be what every passer-by, regulations as exist in Europe. We want lt - Mr. Sloan sighed for dry pavements, an 
* J r J \ ■ r til* abundant and cheap market, and the Qua- 

with evident satisfaction, greets as the be- no such invidious monopolies here, but we ^ meeti of Philadelphia. The 

ginning of a fine day, with the promise of nil feel that there ought to be some means ordy consolation for the deprivation of mem- 
many more succeeding ones. The winged protect birds from useless cruelty and h ers f rom a ll the near and dear connections 


many more succeeding ones. The winged to protect bircls irom useless cruelty and 
songsters of the air were never more tune- death, without any other law being neces- 
ful, nor poured forth their joyous notes with sary. [here should be one in every bosom 


of life, was, he urged, to meet in a pleasant 
and improved city. The House agreed to 
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softer music or with more apparent freedom more effectual for this purpose than any mostVurious debate Llowedjlsfing 


makes everybody cheerful—makes them to all living creatures that God has made- 
look out on the busy world around in a either for the service or pleasure of man. 

. . n . e . Lockport, N. Y., April 7, 1851. 

spirit reflected irom the light beaming over _ ^ n n _. __ 

all. CHANGES OF THE FEDERAL CAPITAL. 

These are the precursors of that season ~ ' 

„ . * • i • * i , i The history of the changes of the seat 

of the year which is made so pleasant and of ^ fcder ^ govemmen f is sufflcienlly 


CHANGES OF THE FEDERAL CAPITAL. 


A * ' and a most curious debate followed, lasting 

from care. It is such weather as this that tliat legislation can enact that of kindness weekg> at a j most every sitting. But it 

makes everybody cheerful — makes them to all living creaturos that God has made- is to be remembered that, in the whole dis- 
look out on the busy world around in a either for the service or pleasure oi man. cussion, not a word was uttered about sla- 

spirit reflected from the light beaming over Lock i ,ort ’ N - A i>m 7, l oi. very, pro or con. finally the subject was 

■ dropped for want of time. 

a ‘ CHANGES On T HE FE DERAL CAPITAL. The matter rested till some six or seven 

These are the precursors of that season bist of tbe cha es o[ the seat years after, when after the burning of the 

of the year which is made so pleasant and of tho fcdor 'i govemmeQ J’ is sufficiently Ca P lto1 - &c -; b Y tlie 1 F“ lsh " lhe proposition 
agreeable by sunshine and showers, by birds connected w i t h the character and progress to ren ? ove } he seat ? f S overnm ent was re- 
and blossoms. Not far off is the glorious 0 f the government itself to deserve a slight } ie vved, and a majority was found to be m 

richness of summer time; of vegetation and review. 8 lts fav .f’ as f. abst f act Proposition, but the 

verdure. The lilac, fragrant-currant, and a Wh ® n the colonies first united for resist- J ^substUute^ meanwhile^he Tn- 

few other garden shrubs, already look fresh f ° f the ’ r £ of the c l a^d “The til s of 

, ° ...... and most patriotic men, who formed a Con- ' , . 

and green, and we instinctively give them a _, res8 at PhiladelDhia.-a nlace chosen as a communication, generally, have removed 


majority could not agree upon any one 


verdure, ine iliac, iragrani-currant, ana a " n i arP as a substitute • meanwhile the in- 

few other garden shrubs, already look fresh ance ’ th ^ st ‘ nt delegations of their wisest an j f h f ac Suties of 

, & ...... and most patriotic men, who formed a Con- ° _ 1 y J . . 

and green, and we instinctively give them a gress at Philadelphia,-a place chosen as a communication, generally, have removed 

hearty welcome, as the early pioneers of Cfcntra l position and the most populous of “ an y of tbe reasons + ur & cd for changing 
that world of leaves and flowers that will the colonial cities. After independence was t ie seat °f governmen . Jour, of Com. 
soon cover and adorn, as with a many-hued declared and established, some efforts were WHAT'a” HOD^MAN*" CAN DO 

garment, the disrobed trees of the forest, r I ?. a . < ^ e remove the seat of government.— 

now appearing, so desolate and gloomy in r ] 1S ^ che ™ e was aided, in 1783, by an ac- Many people turn up their noses at what 
A* ° b 3 c ; dent A f P assm S company of soldiers, th call « dirty work » as though a]1 hon . 

tlie distance. . clamorous for pay, beset the doors of Con- est labor was not cleaner than man kid . 

We may ye u have a few more flumes of gress, and the assembly was for the moment doved wavs of swindling one’s self through 


. tows’ rnismm. 

fl he “body” of a hat (beaver) is general¬ 
ly made of one part of “red” wool, three ( 

parts Saxony, and eight parts rabbits’ fur. For Uie Rural New-Yorker. 

The mixing or working up of these materi- “I KNOW THAT WE MUST PART.” 
als is an operation which depends very 

much on the dexterity of the workman, and The truth (]oth sink de?pIy> as lh / tieg 
years of long practice are re(|Uired to ren- That bind our hearts, do gain an added power 

der a man proficient. The wool and fur With each new joy or sorrow of our lives, 

are laid on a bench, first separately, and The thought comes home unto me,—we must die- 

then together. The workman takes a ma- One^ave the other on the shore of time, 

chine somewhat like a violin bow; this is 

suspended from the ceiling by the middle, ™ en fi1 ,et u f s f 10 , 01 ° ur heart3 *- for we «e 
f \ \ m, I he film of deatli o’er eyes so much beloved 

a lew inches above the bench. ^ I he Fastgatliering,—must watch the lingering breath 

workman, by means of a small piece of Just come and go, when each doth seem the last;— 

wood, causes the end of his “ bow ” to vi- Must tak e the last sad, clinging, fond embrace; 

brate quickly against the particles of wool The farewell kiss, and catch the loss of love 

and iur. ihis operation, continued tor Alas, it is, it is the last. 
some time, effectually opens the clotted ^ The last— 

masses, and lriys open all the fibres . these Q t a knell that word rings on the heart, 
flying upwards by the action of the string, Yet there must come a last, am! one must see 
are, by tl*e manual and wonderful dexterity The other die,—must hear the hollow sound * 
of the workman, caught in their descent in The earth clod makes when burying from our sight 
a peculiar manner, and laid in a soft layer r y 

OI equal thickness. I his operation, appa- For the kind voice that used to soothe our grief 

rently so simple and easy to be effected, is with loving sympathy is hushed, and an 

in reality very difficult, and only to be learn- 'y ,th (lGSOlnt ion filled, is heart and home, 

ed by constant practice. 1 ur onc ia s ° ne ' 

The curved shell of metal buttons is pre- „. , . r vv l ' at cou,d the weary soul 

, , e , • , Then Iean Wlth faith upon, were there no hope; 

pared by means of a stamping press; hut No confident trust that we shall meet once more 

instead of a punch, a carved polished sur- In that bright home we have been taught to love, 

face is used. The workmen employed to And where we know no tears can dim the eye, 

stamp the little bits of copper, acquire such No grief disturb, and partings may not come, 

dexterity that they frequently stamp twelve Royaiton, Niagara Co., N. y. Sylvia. 

hundred in an hour, or twenty in a minute. A^FRAGMENT 

This dexterity is truly wonderful, when it _ 

is considered that each bit of copper is put The following most’touching fragment 
into the die separately, to be stamped with 0 f a Letter from a dying Wife to her°Hus- 
a press moved by the hand, and finally re- band was found by hinTsome months after 
moved from the die. The quickness with her death, between the leaves of a religious 
which the hands and fingers must be moved volume, which she was very fond of peru- 
to do thir, must be very great. sing. The letter, which was literally dim 

In type founding, when the melted metal with tear marks, was written long before 
has been poured into the mould, the work- the husband was aware that the grasp of a 
man, by a peculiar turn of his hand, or fatal disease had fastened upon the lovely 
rather jerk, causes the metal to be shaken form of his wife, who died at the earlv awe 
into all the minute interstices of the mould, of nineteen: • 


In manufacturing imitative pearls, the 
glass bead forming the pearl has two holes 


“ When this shall reach your eye, dear 
G- some day when you are turning 


Many people turn up their noses at what 
they call “ dirty work,” as though all hon¬ 
est labor was not cleaner than many kid - 
gloved ways of swindling one’s self through 


f i :n: hrnkpn un Those who wished t.n ehano-e b^ved ways ot swindling one s self through In waxing the corks of the blacking bot- when all beside my thoughts were at rest, 

snow, a few more chilling fiosts, a few more broken up. Ino..e who wished to change the world. Rather than owe our living to ties much cleverness is disohved The wax I have wrestled with the” consciousness of 

,-eeDino- storms_for old winter always the seat of government availed themselves t b p lattpr wp would infinitely nrefer to shako ‘ lc s muon cleverness is displayed. 1 He wax - tne consciousness ot 

roepm 0 stoims ior oid wmiei always P nnnn ?tunitv to effort n romnvtl to the lattLr » we would lnnmtejy prefer to snake ls mc lted in an open dish, and without approaching death, until at last it has forced 

ems reluctant to leave a place rendered _ don ‘bv mooWt ion car P ets A or , swee P ^irnneys at fifty cents a brush> ladle> or otber ap p]i ance , the work- itself upon my mind; and although to you 

i genial by warmth and light, for his re- q,. tradition is that Mr Klias Bondi not' A day or two since we learned an m aa waxes each cork neatly and expedi- and others it might now seem but the ner- 

eatin the cold regions of the North.- then President of Congress, and another deh ^ tiously, simply by turning the bottle upside vous imaginings of a girl, yet dear G-, 


in its exterior ; the liquid, made from a over the relics of the past, I shall have 
pearl-like powder, is inserted into the hoi- passed away forever, and the cold white 
low of the head by a tube, and by a pecu- stone will be keeping its lonely watch over 
liar twist of the hand, the single drop in- the lips you have so often pressed, and the 
troduced is caused to spread itself over sod will be growing green that shall hide 
the whole surface of the interior without forever from your sight the dust of one who 
any superfluity or deficiency being occa- has so often nestled close to your warm 
sioned. heart. For many long and sleepless nights. 

In waxing the corks of the blacking bot- when all beside my thoughts were at rest, 
ties much cleverness is displayed. The wax I have wrestled with the consciousness of 
is melted in an open dish, and without approaching death, until at last it has forced 


OUUiUO iLiULbaub LVJ lit uickV/u 1L/11UL1 v-w. t-j • . 1*1 1 r 1 ,• 

r Princeton, which was done by proclamation, 

so genial by warmth and light, »or his re- r p be tradition is that Mr. Elias Boudinot, 
treat m the cold regions of the North.— then President of Congress, and another del- 
For a little while the first flowers may droop, egate from New York, effected this change. 


day. A day or two since we learned an 
instructive bit of history touching a doer of 
“dirty work” —a hod-man. No matter 
where he was born; he was none the worse 


the half-leaved shrubs cease to expand, the ^ short time after, the seat of Government f Qr bein«- a Turk-man or an Irishman. 

- -- was removed from Princeton to Trenton.— & ... 


green grass to grow; but soon we shall be 


He came to this city about ten years ago, 


beyond the probable recurrence of these EMg^ a p^rmanTnt y oun g> | ieal , th y honest. He could get 


contingencies, which many so much dread; sea ^ 0 f government, to be under the juris- 
and then life will resume its dominion diction of Congress, and detatched from all 
over the vegetable kingdom. With hearts State sovereignties. Commissoners were 

filled with gladness and gratitude we will a PP°i nt ^d to select and report a suitable 
, , iii ., site. Mr. Gerry proposed two seats—one 

bail lt s approach, and already wreaths are North and one ’si U th_to wit: New York 

being twined to deck its brow. and Annapolis. 

We live in a climate fitful and variable, In mean time, the government was re- 
one that is remarkable for great and sud- move d to New York where Washington 


ivxr. Eiionugo vxei.y proposi ti permanem nff h but hod-carrying, and he carried 
seat of government, to be under the juris- so well as J to earn at once his dollar a day . 

diction of Congress, and detatched from all H e procured cheap but good board and 
State sovereignties. Commissoners were i odg ) n s; spent none of his earnings in 
appointed to select and report a suitable gro | ger ies or low places; attended church 
site. Mr Gerry proposed two seats-one ^n the Sabbath; educated himself evenings, 
North and one South-to wit: New York laid m and at the end of five years 


bought a lot in the city, and built a pretty 
cottage. In one year more he found a good 
wife, and used the cottage he had before 


den changes, and often winter rushes back was inaugurated. A bill passed the House ren t ed oub j^qj. this six years he had 
, . naming the banks of Susquehannah. The j:i„ j 

unexpected and unhidden, to the sunny do- Senate named Germantown and the sub- stcaau y CcUnta lQe n ® a - , , . 

( t •* l 3 e °: n 110 numca u-trmamown, ana me sud qj e was a no t ed worker, an acknowledged 

minions of spring. In spite, however, of shtute was adopted. But owing, it is said, scholar> and a noble paMern of a n ^ n . 
this danger, many of our summer birds to the efforts ot Mr. Madison, the hill was Qn the in of the eighth year> j lis tal . 
have returned, gay and joyful, and seem to re-considered and postponed; a bargain was ents and integrity were called to a more ■ 
hymn their familiar tunes as hopefully as dna dy made between the New-Yoikers and pro fita b le account. He embarked as a 

ever Ever on the wing ever happy ever Southcrn naembe + r6 ’ b y, w ^® h *?. ® eat * partner in a professional business already 
irirKZZ government was to go back to Philadelphia ^ establish J d . This day he is worth at 
welcome who does not look upon them for ten years, and then go permanently to i east $100,000; has a lovely wife, and two 
with kindly feelings, as friends and compan- the ten miles square which was to be de- bea utiful children; a home that is the cen- 
ions beloved? signaled by the South. This was a com- tre of a brilliant> social and intellectual cir- 

From the remarks whsch we see in pa- promise measure and was an equivalent cle and be j s one 0 f the happiest and most 
pen from different parts of the country, honored of men, so far as he is known.- 

we are sorry to learn that it is the opinion 


down, and dipping the cork into the melted it is so ! 

wax. Practice has enabled the men to do Many lonely hours have I passed in the 
this so neatly, that scarely any wax is al- endeavor to reconcile myself to leaving you, 
lowed to touch the bottle. Again, to turn whom I love so well, and this bright world 
the bottle to its proper position without of sunshine and beauty; and hard indeed 
spilling any of the wax, is apparently an is it to struggle on silently and alone with 
exceedingly simple matter; but it is only by the sure conviction that I am about to leave 
a peculiar movement of the wrist and hand all forever and go down alone into the dark 
that it is properly effected. One man can valley! ‘ But I know in whom I have 

seal one hundred dozen in an hour! trusted, and leaning upon His arm, I fear 

In pasting and affixing the labels on u0 . evd - Don’t blame me lor keeping all 
blacking bottles much dexterity is also dis- ^his from you. How could I subject you of 
played. As one man can paste as many ad °d iers » to such sorrow as I feel at part- 
labels as two can affix, groups of three are in S> w hen t’ Die W >11 make it so soon appa- 
employed in this department. In pasting, to you ? I could have wished to live 
the dexterity is shown by the final touch d only to be at your side when your time 
of the brush, which jerks the label off the Miall come, and pillowing your head upon 
heap, and which is caught in the left hand m ) T b reast , wipe the death damps from your 
of the workman, and laid aside. This is drotv, and usher your departing spirit into 
done so rapidly, that the three-fold opera- 'ts Maker’s presence, embalmed in woman’s 


tion of pasting, jerking and laying aside is h°dest prayer. 


repeated no less than two thusand times in 
an hour. The affixing of the labels is a 
very neat and dexterous operation; to the 


But it is not to be so—and I submit.— 
Yours is the privilege of watching, through- 
long and dreary nights, for the spirit’s final 


watchful spectator the bottle is scarcely ta- flight, and of transferring my sinking head 
ken up in the hand ere it is set down label- f rom your breast to my Savior’s bosom! 

K. . . . _ A __ .1 _ _T. -l _ 1 * il 1 , .1 


the assumption of the State debts. Seve¬ 
ral times at Philadelphia, Congress was 


led. In packing the bottles into casks much 
neatness is displayed. 


And you shall share my last thought; tlie \ 
last faint pressure of the hand, and the last ‘ 


of those who pay attention to this subject, menaced by popular tumults. A military 
that not only our favorite bird, the robin, company on one occasion insulted the mi- 
but most of the other varieties that mate ,,orit y of Congress. The government du- 
their summer soionrn in the cultivated fields ™g-M'" Adams'Administration was re- 


So much has come of a hod-man .—Fair - 
man's New- Yorker. 

Self-Energy. —Self-energy is the true 
life of a man. To think by othre men’s 


-- • -r -i A j > 1 1 • • . ,• c% mein. jlkj inuuv uy o 

their summer sojourn in the cultivated fields 1 ln 8 ■ 0111 anis * minis ra ion was re- thoughts is no true living; to believe by 

near tlie homes of men are rapidly dimin- ^ t0 Washington-then a desolate and other b mon > s belic f, is no true living faith, 
near U 1 L xiuuies ot uieu, are raptuiy uimin lnconv ement place, but there were few peo- mi ; 1 . , i & t 

ishing in numbers. • pie, and the government exercised exclu- The . d J st> l , ■ “dependent 

lhe robin is oneof the sweetest songsters sive jurisdiction. The whole police was in ers wU1 enable it, arrive at the modes and 

we have. There are birds of more brilliant the hands of the government, and no part causes of the truth of those propositions it 

plumage, but few whose notes have more ™ e "mXr > C ' ty cor P oratlon 1,11 receives as truths; or substantially, it will 

melody. They are so harmless and gentle, “’"’on'Tof thfreasons assigned for tbe ‘Wnk-nd believe nothing. Substantially, 

so domestic and confiding, that it is unpro- cbo i ce 0 f tbe present seat on the Potomac , j er ™ , propositions exist for tt, nor 

yoked meanness to injure or molest them, was the wish of Gen. Washington. The °L len ?* , u . e nonen i u s, ant i 

J _ _ . i=> _ wi mi u drPflm nt linflftrRfjinnmo* t.hnni 


voked meanness to injure or molest them, was the wish of Gen. Washington. The 
They seem to love the neighborhood of admiration of his character and services 
man, and stay about his habitation, building caused die selection and dictated the name 


The heads of certain kinds of pins are feeble kiss shall be yours; and even when 
formed by a coil or two of fine wire placed AesA an d heart shad have iailed me, my 
at one end. This is cut off from a long e y e sba11 rest on . y ours until grazed by 
coil fixed in a lathe; the workman cuts off death; and our spirits shall hold one last 
one or two turns of the coil, guided entire- f° n d communion until gently fading from 
ly by his eye, and such is the manual dex- m y view—the last of earth-you shall min- 
terity displayed in the operation, that a g de M* e first bright glimpses of the un¬ 
workman will cut off 20,000 or 30,000 fad i»g glories of that better world, where 
heads without making a single mistake as to p a rtings are unknown. 

the number of turns in each. An expert Well do I know the spot, dear G- 

workman can fasten on from 10,000 to 15,- where you will lay me; often have we 
000 of these heads in a day. stood by the place, and as we watched the 

The reader will frequently have seen mellow sunset as it glanced in quivering 
the papers in which pins are stuck for con- flashes through the leaves, and burnished 
venience of sale. Children can paper the grassy mounds around us with stripes 


will only dream of understanding them, from 80,000 to 40,000 in a day although of burnished gold, each perhaps has thought 

J ° oneh run l xrrvl trno o n onr f hot onmo t\‘\\7 rmo r»r TIC wnn n nnmo oLvr»£i 


their nests in the orchard or the newly °J ^ SCat ° f S overnraent >. whlch was in ’ ciently sensible of the importance of that 

made garden The hours when they Dour ! as a m ° aurncn 0 1IS g‘ 01 )- economy in reading which selects, almost 

ma c garden. _ hours when they pour But personal interests and commerce did exdu J el the ve * y first order of boo] , s _ 

forth their music are precisely those when not long leave Washington in the quiet en- W1 ex< f t for so ^ e ^ special re J on , read 

we most willingly listen-they cheer us joyment of the presence of the federal an inferior book, at the very time you might 

at dawn and soothe us at evening. It power. Pennsylvania has never cordially be reading one of the higher order ? 


we most willingly listen-they cheer us joyment ot the presence ot the federal an inferior book, at the very time you might 
at dawn and soothe us at evening. It power. Pennsylvania has never cordially be reading one of the higher order ? 


is an American bird, a native of this coun- 


assented to the removal of the government 
fi om her metropolis. A project w r as formed 


‘xU i lc i i. - - A - —r j --- if ch uivu vyuiu ui iwu win raiucr a mein 

tiy lingering with us a delightful guest ffi 1807 to remove the federal capital back happy, he must be a wretch indeed who 

and let us, during its annual visit, extend to Philadelphia, and steps were_taken to ob- will not give them to him. Such a disposi- 

to it all the rites of hospitality. tain some liberal overture of aid in the ob- tion is like lighting another man’s candle 

The larger and wilder classes of birds that i cct by - tb ® clty and . b >’ J be Statc g®7® rn_ by one’s own, which loses none of its bril- 

have their haunts in the morp secluded and ment Pennsylvania. lhe most libera liancy by what the other gains, 
nave tneir haunts in the moie secluded and offers were made> by the citizens of Phila- J --_ 

less frequented depths of the wilderness, delphia, to get back the government; and A Man who is not ashamed of himself, 

recede as the forests disappear, and those perhaps in the expectation of obtaining need not be ashamed of his early condition. 


___® ' each pin involves a separate and distinct that some day one of us would come alone, 

Select Your Books.— Few are suffi- °Pf n ration! . . , . f . and whichever it might be, your name 

ciently sensible of the importance of that /he pointing of pins and needles isdone would be on the stone. But we loved the 
economy in reading which selects, almost soh }y b y haad - lhe workman holds thirty spot; and I know you will love it none the 
exclusively, the very first order of Looks. or fort y P ln ^ n gt lis hls A a » d spread out less when you see the same quiet sunlight 
Why, except for some special reason, read llke a fan and wonderful dexterity is shown linger and play among the grass that grows 
an inferior book, at the very time you mkdit 1,1 bnn g ln g eacb P art to tne stone, and pre- over your Mary’s grave. I knowyou’U go 
be readinp- one of the higher order ? ° sentmg every point of its circumference to often alone there, when I am laid there, 

—F ----its grinding action. and my spirit will be with you then, and 

If a civil word or two will render a man In stamping the grooves in the heads of whisper among the waving branches, 4 1 am 
happy, he must be a wretch indeed who needles, the operative can finish 8,000 nee- not lost but gone before .’ ” —Knickebocker 
will not give them to him. Such a disposi- dies in an hour, although he has to adjust Mag. J or £pril. 

tion is like lighting another man’s candle each separate wire at every blow. In punch- 1 ■■ l_ ~— - 

by one’s own, which loses none of its bril-. i°g eye-holes of needles, by hand, chil- Quincy being asked Vhy there were 
liancy by what the other gains. dren, who are the operators, acquire such more women than men, replied, “ It is in 

---dexterity as to be :*ble to punch one human conformity with the arrangements of nature. 

A Man who is not ashamed of himself, hair and thread it with another, for the We always see more of heaven than of 
need not be ashamed of his early condition, amusement of vi i ;ers! earth.” 


If a civil word or two will render a man 
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ROCHESTER, APRIL 17, 1851. 

We'can still furnish hack numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 


Railroad Fare. 

The reduction of fare on our railroads to about 
one half of former rates, works most admirably, 
both for the stockholders and the public. The in¬ 
creased amount of travel more than makes up for 
the lower tariff' of prices, as the long and crowded 
trains passing daily through this city, most con¬ 
vincingly testify. But we think, that railroad fare 
might be put yet lower, and pay a fair profit. 

The Onondaga Standard in a late article on this 


The School Bill. 

The following is a synopsis of the School Bill 
which has passed the Assembly. 

The bill, as passed, is not essentially different 
from that reported by the minority of the Com¬ 
mittee on Colleges, Acadmies and Common 
Schools: 


legislature of firm ■f’ark. Stems of $5ems, &r. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Monday, April 7.— Senate —The bill passed to 


ittee on Colleges, Acadmies and Common prodvie for the incorporation of the Building,Mu- 
•hools. tu a] k an <t and Fund Association. 

‘ ‘ , , . _ „ , Also, defining the exemptions from tolls on 

Sec. 1st. Declares that the Common Schools plank roads 

<1,~ 11 - C „11_ * 


note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly, subject, says:—'‘The price has by no means 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com- reached the minimuft point. It will yet go doicn 


throughout the State, shall be free to all persons 
between the ages of 4 and 21 as provided in the 
bill. 


Assembly .—The bill to authorize the Supervi¬ 
sors of Oneida county to borrow money, was read 


mence now or at any specified time. 


2d. Provides for the raising of a State tax of and P assed - 
$800,000 for the support of Common Schools. Tuesday, April 8 .— Senate .—The following 


Our mark-Ten Thousand-will soon be reached, it has on the rates origina u y established. This 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. „ mav nnt v im , npH : ntp hnt snrp . 


as much in proportion from the present rates, as \ 3d. The money so raised, together with the hills were read and passed 


Phjg money arising from the revenue of the School An act requiring certain highway assessments 
Fund, (about $300,000 annual)}',)shall he distrib- to he worked under the charge of the Schoharie- 
’ ure uted equally among all the School Districts in the kill Turnpike Company. 

~* ne State, without regard to the number of children or To amend the charter of Buffalo. 

low day’s school taught. The remaining two-thirds To incorporate the Yonkers Ferry Company. 

the to be distributed in the same manner as the school For the relief of Thomas Countryman. 

moneys are now distributed, according to the mini- To incorporate the New York Central College, 


reduction may not be immediate, but it is as sure 

„ to take place as that time will roll round. One 

Perseverance. , f , 

_ hundred per cent discount from the present low 

To begin a great work is something, to continue ra tes, seem to be a great reduction, but with the 


at it a long time is yet more,but to persevere uj^to m(rc<1 ' e o ime la intis o ow, 1 \\i pa}. b er ^ children in each district, between the ages to be located at McGrawviJle, in Cortland county, 

its pefoct accomplishment—let what will oppose or F lour is now carried from Buffalo to Albany, by 0 f 4 an d 21, as shall appear from the last annual To lay out a new street in New York city from 

hinder_is nobler still. It is only by this latter railroad, (tolls included,) for one dollar per barrel, report of the Trustees. 71st to 8filh street, Bloomingdalo road. 

4th. Schools must be taught in each district by 


quality, that any really great work is done—any and pays at that. Cannot a passe^er on whom 
truly great naino built up, or any high honor at- there is no charge for toll, storage, &c., be carried 
tained. Great is the power of Persevrance. over the same distance for three times that sum? 

However one may weary with his labor, and [t is idle 10 8ll PP 08e be canaot be ‘ or that he wil1 
grow tired of his task, he must persevere unto the be - and that 100 within a shor,er P eriod than 
end, or the reward will not be attained. Should the m0id people imagine. 

Farmer but half plow his field-half plant his Literary Notices, &c. 

corn, and neglect to hoe it entirely, the green _ 

squirrels would leave but a poor lot of nubbins for ^ 

. * ,, ,, , , ,, , „ Youatt and Martin’s 1 reatise on Cattle 


71st to fifilh street, Bloomingdalo road. 

Assembly .—The House went into Committee 


Literary Notices, &c. 


his crib. Should he plow well, and plaut well, 
and yet fail in the after-culture, his name would 
hardly appear on the premium list in autumn, as 
the man who had raised the largest crop of corn 
n the County or State. It is he, who in season 


their Breeds, Management and Diseases, with 
a full History of the various races, &c., &c.— 
Edited by A. Stevens. New York : C. M. 
Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher, pp. 470. 

The work of Youatt, originally published un- 


comihences to carry out a well considered plan,— der the auspices of the “ Society for the Diffusion 
and followsit up Units perfect consummation, close- of Useful Knowledge,” has been considered the 
Jy, promptly and pcrseveringly — that wears the best of the kind, and the present Editor has ap- 


honors, or pockets the profits of any and ever} 
scheme or business worth the undertaking. 


parently done his work most ahly and satisfactori¬ 
ly. The text of Youatt has been brought up to 


This quality of perseverance makes great fig- tbe P re8eilt ^ of Veterinary science, by valu- 
ure in history. From the time of the first great able matter from recent English and German au- 
ship-builder, who alone, amid the jeers of an un- ^0™. especially Martin & Gunther,— the ho- 
believing generation, constructed that floating mocpathic remedies of the latter being given, in 
menagerie which saved “ two and two after their addition to the most approved of other systems.— 
kind,” of all the animal race from the world-sub- II > 8 “ g ot «P ” in g ood 8 t y le ’ bein £ wel1 P ri,lted 
merging flood, down to Audubon— who when the upon good paper, and illustrated with about one’ 
fruits of years of wandering toil in securing draw- hundred engravings. 


a duly qualified teacher, at least six months in the 0 f the Whole, Mr. Brayton in the chair, on the 
year, in order to entitle it to a share of the public General Appropriation bill for the support of Gov- 
moneys. ernment, for the fiscal year commencing on the 

5th. All balances required to pay teacher’s wa- l st 0 f October, 1851. The bill was then taken up 
ges must be raised by rate bill according to the old by sections, and the following additional items were 
system; but children of indigent parents are ex- proposed and disposed of. 

einpted by rate bills, and the deficiency arising A motion was made for an appropriation of $500 
from such exemption is to be made up by tax on to the Brooklyn Uity Hospital. Carried, 
the property of the district. For an appropriation of $1,000 to the New York 

6 th. I he same property exempted by the old Eye Infirmary. Agreed to. 
exemption law from sale on execution, is exempt- .. r 

ed from sale for non-payment of School tax or rate Wednesday, April 9.—- Senate .—Bills were 

bills. * passed regulating the appeal in case of plank roads. 

7th. The law is not to interfere with the provis- ^ 0 Provide for settlement of tho claim of Camp¬ 
ions of any special laws for the support of Schools beb yV Moody. lor the relief of Stoney Place 
in any of the cities or incorporated villages of the Baptist Church. 

State. Assembly .—To authorize any Railroad Com- 

8 th. The Free School law of 1849, and the act pany in the State to subscribe to the stock of tho 
amending the same, and all other provisions of law Attica and Hornellsville Railroad Company, 
conflicting with this act, are repealed. Amending the act incorporating California In- 

9th. The law shall take effect on the first day of land Steam Navigation Company. 

May next. Authorizing Medical College to found, maintain 

The bill has been concusred in by the Senate and su PP°ri a Hospital. 


and sent to the Governor for approval. tion ^New^ork re ' ati ° n t0 Bank Redemp ' 

' ... .77 , r , T° increase the power and duties of Director 

Dromedaries in New York—A New York and Commissioner of Highways of tho village of 


correspondent of a Western paper says: 

A day or two ago, I saw a drove of eight or nine 


Kingston. 

To authorize the Mayor, Alderman and Corn- 


Dromedaries 'passing through Church streef — mo " alty New York to raise money on loan to 
These great ungainly, big-footed, camel-like crea- cr( ; a c a m mg fund. 


tures were destined, 1 presume, for the Isthmus of 


1 ° amend the charter of the village of Itondout. 
Io authorize the Railroad Companies of this 


fruits of years ot wandering toil insecurmg draw- . , Panama, where it is thought they may prove bet- , auu, ° rlz ® ,ne Railroad Companies ot this 

ings of the Birds of America, were destroyed in a We shall endeavor to give some extracts and ter carriers than Inules>an(1 carrv much larger bur - 77 . to ““be . t0 tbc capital stock of the Great 
simrle nitrht nacked airain his knapsack and with illustrations from the work, and may notice it dens. The muleteers will not put more than 250 estern Kail road, Canada West. 

^ ‘ nd^ hi In ren Id his task-we find at greater length. For sale by Dewey, Arcade lbs- on a single beast, and this weight has to be p l ° f thc t0Wns of 

his pencil and his gun, repeated U.l we nd Ho yt G State st ' about equally divided. Like the camel, the drom- c abskl " and 1 oughkeepsio to borrow money to 

constant mention of men who have persevered.— Uall » ana U0Yr ’ 0 e dary is a splendid fellow' for taking a big load b ~ d a brld £ e , over Wappinger’e Creek. 

The bold, untiring, and never-despairing, survive The Franconia Stories. 1 . Malleville. 2 . Wal- lbrou g h a “ unwatered desert of hot sand. The f 1 A,®.®' ®!! a r!‘ 8 „ “A the Poughkee P‘ 


his pencil and his gun, repeated his task-we find at Skater length. For sale by Dewey, Arcade 
constant mention of men who have persevered.— and N° YT > b St ate-si. 

The hold, untiring, and never-despairing, survive Thf Franconia Stories. 1 . Malleville. 2. Wal- 
in the pages of history; while the faint-hearted lace. 3. Mary Erksine. 4. Mary Bell. 5. 

aud vaccillating pass away, leaving no mark upon Beechnut. By tho author of the Rollo Books, 

the age in which they lived-and lived truants New York-IIarper & Brothers, 
from their heaven-appointed destiny. The author of the above has long held a place 

Perseverance is an encouraging feature of the in th ® hearts of children, from which nothing in 
present age. Not perseverance in the dilapidated their after life can remove him. 1 he boys anil 
notions of the past, but an earnest seeking for im- girls which figure in these little histories seem real. 


through an unwatered desert of hot sand. The • ° “ r u enu act esial) islnng tti 

Bactrian dromedary is distinguished from other 816 and New Paltz Ferry Company, 
camels by having only one hump. Y 7 a,u h°rize the authorities of th 


Weather and Crops. —The weather for seve¬ 
ral days past has been unusually fine, although 
from the coldness of the nights and absence of 


To authorize the authorities of the city of New 
York to raisfc money to create a fund and stock to 
bo known as the Croton Water Stock. 

To facilitate tho construction of the Lewiston 
Railroad. 

To amend existing laws in relation to the arri- 


showers, there has yet been but little of what may va , "7' aWS ,a ralatloa ta tllc a ™' 
be termed “growing weather.” The wheat crops health ^ ^ fS & CW ^ olk and 110 P ub I‘ c 

in the vicinity, tyhere the soil is light and dry, look To authorize thfl ftrpotinn nf „ ^ 


miiiuua ui ure .... ° ° . in uid vicimiy, \ynere me soil is ngni and ory, look rr, , . . 

provement—an earnest striving to get on, to go their feelings and actions are so naturally and viv- well; but in the lower grounds and on heavy, wet Byron Ri tP Tn ° f * Urawbnd £ e over 
ahead and keen ahead of everything that dares to idly described. Quiet and peaceful pictures of hap- soils, the frosts of thc last two months have, wo } Tn »°n i , • 


aiiead and keep ahead of everything that dares to idly described. Cornet and peacetul pictures ol nap- 

take the course. We will not say that there is not Py domestic life are presented, far better than any 

too much of this,—that this earnestness for pro- formal instruction to exert a right moral influence 

gress does not sometimes lead men to disregard 011 tb e hearts and dispositions of their readers. 

both the power which propels and the destination E° r ea l° b Y D. M. Dewey. 

toward which they are flying so rapidly. Advance- n , ^ n 

J J 6 1 J trese" Rtpot’s llrrTinvinv nv Mirrir aN rrs. I<.n- 


To authorize the authorities of New York to raise 
money, by loan, to create a fund or stock to be 


fear, done injury, although to what extent it is dif- T v ° 

ficult to say, until the elFects of the heat and mois- known’ns^lnelr nn 4 sr u 

ture of the present month shall have been seen.- k "° WU 08 D ° ck and S,lp Stock 
Brantford (C. IV.) Herald, April 2. Thursday, April 10 .—Senat 


Wheat Prospects. —Much complaint is made 


Thursday, April 10.—Senate.—The following 
bills were passed:— 

In relation to certain controversies in which the 


Byrne’s Dictionary of Mechanics, En- by the newspapers of the wheat prospects at the Tonawanda Indians are engaged 


ment in wealth among a portion of tho people of ^ an( j Engineering. No.’s 24 to 27 are west » tllis spring. Many fields have been severely In relation to tho powers of the late Court of 

England has led to a descent, as marked, in the now before ug These contain the subjects of da maged b y the winter. We are happy to learn Chancery 

miserv and wretchedness of another. r , , T T • . • • that the fields in Wayne county are promising re- 1 ne act amending the act for the abatement of 

* ., ,, Lamps, Lathes, Looms, Locomotives, etc., giving mar kably well; and the same is the case generally nuisances on land. 

What more noble purpose can nerve the arm a complete history of these articles, and all their in the Genesee district.— Wayne Sentinel, 9th. ‘ Assembly .—The following bills were passed: 
and thrill the soul, than tho resolve to live a pure mo j ern improvements, as well as a profound in- - To incorporate the Auburn Water Works Co. 


now bofore us. These contain the subjects of 
Lamps, Lathes, Looms, Locomotives, etc., giving 


What more noble purpose can net ve the arm a complete history of these articles, and all their 
and thrill the soul, than tho resolve to live a pure modern improvements, as well as a profound in- 


and manly example of honest and faithful perse- yestigation of the principles of their uses and con- Wool and Pelts. —Over one hundred thousand To authorize the Northern Railroad Company to 


verance in one’s calling, whatever that may be— struction. 

whether agricultural, mechanical, or professional— Published monthly by D. Appleton & Co., N. 
to seek to advance with the world around you, in York, at 25 cents per number. D. M. Dewey. 
happiness, wealth, and true dignity, till the “ Good Agent, Rochester, 
time coming,” shall be hailed as the “ Good time - 


To CoRRESPOMDENTS. ■ 


£3?” Graham’s and Sartain’s Magazines for 

- May have been received from the publishers. Both 

We have on hand a show that Publishers and Editors have not been 


sheep pelts have been purchased in this city the increase its capital stock. 

past season, mostly to be manufactured here.—„ [The House concurred in the Senate’s amend- 
About 25,000 was shipped by one buyer on the lst ment to the bill to establish a Banking Depart- 
of April. Allowing two and a half pounds of ment.] 

wool to be picked from the pelt, we have the total To incorporate the Lewiston Water Works Co. 

of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of wool. To amend the charter of Rochester. 

Quite a proportion of the sheep slaughtered have Authorizing a loan to the town of Westfield of 
been driven in from Ohio .—Detroit Free Press. $4,000 to build a bridge. 


large number of literary and miscellaneous articles, remiss in the matter of artistic and literary con- 
poetry, &c., some of which are filed for publica- tents. 


tion, and will be given when convenient—and 
others when we cannot find selections which are 
preferred. Articles on practical subjects—for either 
the Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical or 
Educational departments—will always prove ac¬ 
ceptable, and receive proper attention; but others 
must bide their time, for we have no desiro to give 
original miscellaneous matter, when we can find 
selections of greater merit. Our object is not to 
make an original paper, though each number is 
comparatively such, but a useful and entertaining 
one. 

— Our thanks are due H. G. Warner, Esq., 
of San Francisco, Cal.,—formerly a member of 
the corps editorial in this city,—for the drawing 
and description of the California Vulture, given in 
this number. 

Seeds and Implements. —It will be seen by ref¬ 
erence to our advertising columns that a new Seed 


Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 


BY L. WETHKRELL. 


wool to be picked from the pelt, we have the total To incorporate the Lewiston Water Works Co. 

of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of wool. To amend the charter of Rochester. 

Quite a proportion of the sheep slaughtered have Authorizing a loan to the town of Westfield of 

been driven in from Ohio .—Detroit Free Press. $4,000 to build a bridge. 

~ ' t Friday, April 11.— Senate —The entire session 

bowl I ransactions.— We have received still was occupied in the discussion of several private 
further evidences that free soil pullets are capable olaitn bills, of much interest to tho claimants, but 
of greater things than any other of the dainty tribe, of no interest to the public. 

Mr Eli Gallup, of Sweden has furnished us with Assembly.-T he Senate returned the following 

\\ o eggs, at y ens o io common breed, bills among others with a message that they had 
measuring each seven bv ©unit mehaa in mrn.nm. i*? .1 b J ou 


Apr. 1851. 

TH KKMOM ETKH. 
MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

8 

58 

40 

47.00 

9 

47 

33 

40.00 

10 

47 

38 

42.00 

11 

38 

32 

34.66 

12 

38 

26 

31.33 

13 

44 

28 

35.33 

14 | 

42 

32 

35.33 



measuring each seven by eight inches in circum- e^Tcurtedfti the s°am ‘ ““ ^ "" 

ference—one ol them from Mr. Wavne Mark- m • . ,, r,. , _ 

ham’s farm, in Clarkson. With these were a half > llcor I>orate the F rankhn.te Mining Co. 

dozen of nearly equal size, and one somewhat less. Fine Arts C ° rp ° ra ‘“ g ° v ° rt Gallery of 

to represent the ordinary product of the hens, A1 in relation to Frce Schoolg thro hout the 
which are much beyond the usual size. Thelarge g tate imouguounue 

size of these eggs is ascribed to good feeding and A ,' 0 creati a Bank department. 

n h ,, r, ’’u m m y WGl a ?°, r t0 g w Up a These bills were sent to tho Governor for his 
pretty tall cackle over these great doings. We put K ;„„o IlirP 

this in for a “bragger.”— Rock. Dem. b , a’ . ,... 

0 ® I rift feftnatft Sftnf for cftnftiirrAtiPA n Kill 


Also creating a Bank department. 

These bills were sent to tho Governor for his 


one. remarks. 

— Our thanks are due H. G. Warner, Esq., 8. Cloudy—high wind—cow-blackbird heard, 
of San Francisco, Cal.,—formerly a member of 9 . Fair—windy—fine day. 
the corps editorial in this city,—for the drawing Id. Cloudy and cool morning—fine afternoon, 

and description of the California Vulture, given in 1L Cloudy and cool. 

this number. 12. Continues cool — white-bellied swallow 

--- heard. 

Seeds and Implements. —It will be seen by ref- 13. Cool—cloudy—solar halo—lunar halo, 

erence to our advertising columns that a new Seed 14. Fair morning—cloudy afternoon—snow in 

Store and Agricultural Warehouse has just been the evening. The week has been cool—favorable 
opened by Messrs. Briggs & Br., at No. 68 State f° r vegetation. 


The Senate sent for concurrence a bill relating 
to the Potter’s Field Burying Ground in the city 
By the Spirit of New York. 


Death of Mrs. Rachel Evans. —By the Spirit of New York, 
of the Times we learn from Batavia that Mrs. Tho bill for the relief of the Bainbridge and 
Evans, mother ot the late David E. Evans, and Lanesboro’ Steam Navigation Co. was passed, 
sister of the late Joseph and Benjamin Ellicott, The bill authorizing Railroads in this State to 
died in that village, on Monday, the lst inst,, at subscribe for the stock of the Railroad in Canada 


the advanced age of of eighty-six years. 

Mrs. Evans was a member of the Society of 


West, was passed. Ayes 68 , nays 33. 

Also, a bill providing for tho appointment of 


Friends, and was possessed of an ample fortune, to^n^t a b^ge o eT th 

winch enabled her constantly to gratify her ever Patroon , s Creek in the town of Watervleit. 
active benevolence, il» relieving the wants of such Amending the act providing for the incorpora- 
fortune had less favored. Her funeral was at- tion of In 8 U f ance Companies. 1 

ends y aU UUUSUally largC DUmber 01 80rrowi »g To incorporate the Hicksville and Cold Spring 
c " s ' __ Railroad, branching from tho Long Island Ilail- 

Fall of Water in the Lake.— The Toledo roi 7 d Company. . 


St, in this city. The senior member of the firm 
has had several years experience in the business, 
and no doubt is prepared to serve the public under- 
standingly. 

— Our readers will also observe that the Roch¬ 
ester Seed Store ard Agricultural Warehouse has 
been removed from Front street to No. 29 Buffalo 
street—and that Mr. Wrn. P. Fogg, a young gen- 


Death of Philo N. Rust. —Philo N. Rust, of 
Syracuse, widely known as the host for many years 
of one of the best kept hotels in Western New 
York, died of apoplexy in New York city on the 
3d inst. 

Important Decisions. —The Court of Appeals 
of this State have in two cases involving tho ques¬ 
tion of the constitutionality of taking private prop- 


as fortune had less favored. Pier funeral was at¬ 
tended by an unusually large number of sorrowing 


To incorporate the Ulster Co. Savings Bank. 

In relation to the attendance of Grand Jurors at 
tho Court of Sessions. 


Blade states that Lake Erie is gradually falling to 
its minimum level—an event that occurs, it thinks, 

every twelve or fourteen years. The staire of , 

water in the river at Toledo, is considerably lower n Tonmend the act incorporating the Female 

non than it has been in any previous year since ^ Uardlan foociet y of Nevv York ’ passod A I >nl 8 ’ 
1837, when tho water in the Bay was barely sufli- ... 

cient to float the larger class of /team vessel afloat A Po amend the act incorporating the village of 
at that time. Astoria - 


tleman of talent and enterprise, has become an er ty f or public uses, in respect to assessments of 
associate proprietor and manager of the establish- private property of Individuals for opening and 
ment. The acquaintance of himself and partner & ra ding public streets in the cities of Brooklyn and 

with the business, will undoubtedly be appreciated N r evv York ’ dccided tb £ l tho takin S and assessmeat 
, . . of such property for the purpose of opening pub- 

by. tbe agricultural community. jj c s t rce t s> ; s constitutional .—Albany Argus. 

Canal Packets. —The Line of Packets between th. dl-i a i i • r > n *• ur i ,• ♦ 

. r,. 1 T, n- 1 .... Kgr The Philadelphia Bulletin publishes a hs 1 

this City and I uftalo, commenced their regular of thc churches in that city and county, from which 
trips on the evening of the 14th Iftst. They will it appears that the whole number is two hundred 


Plank RoADS.-There are in this State nine- Newspapers in the State -From a list of 
teen plank roads, of tho aggregate length of 2,106 , ! ewspaper8 bled in , the offi ? e of ° f Sta [ e ’ 

miles, which cost $4,860,268, or an average cost dl ° AP>ai D dou [ na l co,n phcs a table showing the 
nor mile of *1.833 The stock in tbesA h na number in ■each county. The total number of 


per mile of $1,833. The stock in these roads has ,, , . , . M v , - , . ,,, 

all been subscribed for by individuals, and all pay a 1 k "‘ ds “* Ne, f Yo „ rk ^ T ° Unt >’ Alban J' ^ 

handsome dividends. The value of land on these £ ne 24 ’ °m, lda ’ 19; - M ° nr ° e !^ : ?n°nd a g a l 5; 
improvements has materially advanced-in some R,n g 8 J 0 ’ The remaining counties have less than 


instances from five to ten dollars per acre. In \° each> ,T° tal r n “ ,nbe r r r of pape f. s P ubli8,led in 
Canada there are 422 miles of road open at a cost the State ’ 4o8; ° f theS0 56 arC daiheS - 

of $773,500 or an average of $1,750 per mile. - 

: :- jf^”Tho Board of Education on the 8 th inst., 

Four yoke of fat cattle were exhibited a day by a unanimous vote re-elected Samuel G. An- 
or two ago in New Haven, tho respective weights drews. Esq., its President for the ensuing year, a 
of which wore as follows:—lst yoke, 4,220 lbs.; post which Mr. A. has filled for a number of suc- 
2d, 3,935 lbs.; 4th, 3,340 lbs.—making a total of cessive years, most acceptably to tho Board, and 
15,175 lbs. 'Phe weight of the heaviest animal with marked ability and usefulness .—Rochester 
was 2,110—that of the smallest 1,645 lbs. American. 


leave at 8 o’clock, A. M., and 7 o’clock, P. M.. 
daily, hereafter. 


and forty-seven, the number of seats 185,539, and 
the total cost of their construction $^,817,050.— 
Although the number of churches is very large. 

Bone DusT.-Farmers and gardeners who wish y e4the /“ e unabRt0 ^commodate less than one- 

... half ot the inhabitants. Iitteen of the church 

to procure this valuable fertilizer, will notice Mr. edificefl itl Philadelphia are appropriated to the 
Harris’s advertisement in another column. worship of colored persons. 


-Waterman’s tannery, at Newport, N. Y., was 

destroyed by fire on the 7th uh. Loss $12,000. 

-Tho proprietors of one of tiio “Gift” per¬ 
formances at Buffalo, have drawn a fine of $1,000 
in Court. 

-The California mails by the Georgia were 

only thirty-one days between San Francisco and 
New York. 

-William S. Derrick, F.sq , will perform thc 

duties of Secre'ary of State during the absence of 
Mr. Webster at Marshfield. 

-The President has officially roeognised George 

Aiken as British Consul for California, to reside at 
San Francisco. 

-The Buffalo Express states that tho South¬ 
erner proves to have sustained but slight damage in 
tlfc late storm. 

-In Provence is Colmas, a little town, near 

which is a remarkable fountain which flows and 
stops for seven minutes alternately. 

-Gov. Hunt has appointed the Hon. Samuel 

A. Foote to fill the vacancy occasioned by the res¬ 
ignation of lion. G. C. Bronson. 

-The Memoirs of William Wordsworth, by 

Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of Westminister, are 
soon to appear in two volumes, ootavo. 

-The coal operators of Pennsylvania have 

had another meeting to secure a reduction of tolls 
on the Reading Railroad. 

-The late Prof. Webster’s chemical apparatus 

as sold at auction on Wednesday, realized only 
$500, about a third of its value. 

-A bo}‘ who fell asleep in the Tabemac e, at 

St. Louis, rose in his sleep, walked to tho pulpit 
and shook hands with the preacher. 

-The editor of the Oswego Journal, Winthrop 

Atwill has received a present of a handsome font 
of type, by the friends of the temperance reform in 
that city. 

-William Nichols, a soldier of the Revolution, 

died at Weathersfield, Vt.,.March 13, aged 98 years. 
He was at the battles of Bennington, Saratoga and 
White Plains. 

-The Polynesian, of Feb nary tho lst, says 

that letters from Hawaii bring accounts of a shock 
of earthquake of an unusual severity experienced 
there. 

-George I’. Marsh, our Minister to Constanti¬ 
nople is with his family making the tour of 
Egypt and Palestine. At the date of tho last let¬ 
ter received by their friends they were in Cairo. 

-The widow of Ex-President Harrison has re¬ 
ceived a warrant of 160 acres of public land, for 
the services of her husband during the war of 
1812. 

-The number of punishments for drunkenness 

in the English Navy during tho three years, 1846, 
1847 and 1848, was 1,449,—equal to about 34,000 
lashes. 

-Several communications have been sent to 

the Massachusetts Legislature proposing remedies 
for the potato rot, in competition for the prize of 
$ 10,000 offered for that purpose. 

•-The Picayune says there is now in posses¬ 

sion of the New Orleans Banks tho lnrgest amount 
ever accumulated at one time in the vaults of the 
banking institutions of that city. 

-Foreigners applying for their letters at the 

London Post Office, must hereafter produce their 
passports. A native of the United Kingdom must 
be able to state from whence he expects his letters. 

-The New Y'ork Mirror says the marble pal¬ 
ace of Stewart, for the sale of dry goods, i, valued 
on the Assessor’s book of the Sixth Ward, for this 
year, at $260,000. 

-Judgo Bronson is said to have given a writ¬ 
ten opinion on the enlargement bill, now pending 
in the Senate, declaring it, in his opinion, uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

-It was stated in the Common Council of 

Boston on Thursday evening that tho cost of tho 
Cochituate Water Works up to the 30th of April 
inst., when it is proposed to close the ‘construc¬ 
tion account,” would be $5,000,000. 

-The port of Hillsboro, in New Brunswick, 

has been opened as a free port for foreign Irndo, and 
v« ssels can now go there with cargoes from the 
United States, or clear from there with cargoes 
from a foreign country. 

-Mr. McGowan, of Boston, has obtained the 

contract for the raising of the U. S. steamship Mis¬ 
sissippi, under the act of the late session. Yr. 
Robb is his active agent. There was much compe¬ 
tition for the contract. 

-Gov. Hunt has appointed Benjamin P. John¬ 
son, Esq., Secrcretary of tho State Agricultural 
Society, Agent of tho State to the World’s Fair.— 
Mr. Johnson is to depart for L< ndon in the steamer 
Baltic on the 16th inst. 

-A magnificent cave has been discovered on 

tho southern extremity of Equinox mountain in 
Manchester, Vt. It has nine apartments and ter¬ 
minates in an abyss, at thc bottom of which thero 
appears to be a pond. 

-The Lafayette, a splendid vessel of 1600 tons 

burthen? recently launched at New York, is to be 
transferred to the steam marine of Philadelphia, as 
the pioneer of a second Liverpool line of steamers, 
to be established by individual enterprise. 

-The Galena (III.) Advertiser says, that the 

exports of len d from that place this season, will 
amount to two millions of dollars. The miners are 
all doing well, and a number of valuable new leads 
have been discovered during the past winter. 

-Hon. Orville Hungerford, formerly Member 

of Congress from Jefferson Co., died at Watertown 
on Sunday, aged 61. lie was thc candidate against 
Millard Fillmore for Controller in 1817. He was a 
gentleman of large property, great business capaci- < 
ties, and personally much respected. 

-The Legislature of Ohio, which has recently ( 

adjourned, acted upon nearly a thousand bills, and ) 
passed into law, a large number of them. It held ( 
many night sittings, and disposed of nil the busi- ) 
ness on hand before last hours of the mssion ar- > 
rived. j 

-The town of Danvers voted at their recent ( 

town meeting to raise $25,000 for tho current ex- / 
penses of the year; to expend $4,50 on each scliol- s 
ar in the public schools; to pay firemen 25 cents an / 
hour for actual service at fires, and 12 £ cents an ) 
hour for the time uctually spent in going and re- ( 
turning. 
















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/amgn Intelligence. Biutkete. 

ARRIVAL OF TIIE AFRICA. } 

The Africa arrived at New York, on tbe 10th There are but few transactions in Wheat and Flour, 
inst., at 7 o’clock, witli Liverpool dates of the 29th and the prices are nominally the same. Fine qualities of 
of February. pure Genesee Wheat brings S' 1,01 

Liverpool Corn Market 29th—Unusual firmness Genesee Flour brings 514,81. Country brands 84.75. 
on the part of holders at our Corn Exchange on Corn 48©59c; Oats 38®40. 

Tuesday, and prices generally were well sustain- Mess Pork 813,50(2)14. Hams 7©9c. Cheese 5J©0^c. 

ed, and in most instances wheat wasGd per 70 lbs. Clover seed ®5,59(2)6. 

and Hour Gd to 9d per bbl., dearer than on that ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

week. Indian corn in fair demand, and a shade Flour, bbl.84.75(2)4,81 Butter, lb.124(S)14c 

better. The business at our market this morning Pork, mess .13,5015)14,50 New Cheese, lb... .5.)(2)0jc 

was very moderate, wheat and flour supported the Bt ^°* V.oIooS loo Turkeys, 'n,™ . .7® 8 c 

rates ot I uesday. I he principal demand was on uo. bbl mess. 11,00(2)1 1,50 Chickens.5(2)7c 

Indian corn at 6d advance. Lard, tried.8(2>9c seeds. 

The best American vellow touched 31s. a 48s. Ho. leaf.7c 1 Clover, bu. . . .85,50(3)0,00 


% market! NEW SE S 8TOKE 

^ _ AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Rural New-Yorker Office, ) No. 08 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Rochester, April 10, 1851. ( Office, Arnold’s lllock, Rochester, N. Y. 

There are but few transactions in Wheat and Flour, rptE subscribers, under the name of Brio™ & B^nen 

are now opening a Now been Store and Agricultural 
and the prices are nominally the same. [• me qualities ol Warehouse, located as above, which will be know^i as the 


EMERY & CO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

KA2EROAI) HOUSE POWER, 


pure Genesee Wheat brings 81,04 
Genesee Flour brings 81.81. Country brands 84,75. 
Com 48fS)5f>c; Oats 38(2) 10. 

Mess Pork 813,50(5)14. Hams 7(S9c. Cheese 5.J©flic. 
Clover seed 85,50(5)0. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


. . . .8(2>9c 
.7c 


Hams, smoked.7(5>!>c Timothy.1,50(S)-2,50 different varieties, by gentlemen perk 


Shoulders, do.5j(2)6c | Flax 


Flax.1,25(5)1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. . .0,50(5)7,00 


Indian corn at 6 d advance. Lard, tried. 8(5)9c | seeds. 

The host American yellow touched 31s. a 48s. Ho. leaf.. .7c Clover, bu-80,;>0®<!,W) 

Wheat firm „tl b,™„ limited. India, corn V.-JSSK 

has found a free sale at bd per qr. advance. Mix- p 0tat0( . s bu.44(5>50c sundries. 

ed 30a3l Gd. Wliite 32 Gd and 33. Yellow 30 drain. Whitefish, bbl.. .0,50(5)7,00 

fblVil Western canal flour 21a22. Wheat, bu.1.00(5)1,04 Codfish, cwt.. .3,25 

° a rr i- i n . T . , lTll Corn.48f5)50c Salt, bbl.00(5)1,00 

A. Harding & Co.’s circular says.— In the Buckwheat . 44 c Apples, bu.P.>i( 2 ) 374 c 

early pan of the week the corn trade was active at Rye.021(5)00 Do. dried.75 

the advance of last week, hut yesterday showed a Oats.if^40c Eggs, doz. 

falling off in the desire tooperate at present prices. Barley. .. .^ . ro(2)87Jc BeanB^bu. 

Flour sold freely to speculators at the quotations g| aU ghter, cwt. .. 3 , 50(5)4,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(5)3,50 


“ Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field. Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CIIAS. W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje &. Briggs. 

68 -tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

FLOWER SEERS. 

W E have received from England, since the first ot 
March Inst, nearly 200 different varieties of Flower 
Seeds selected from an English Catalogue of nearly 50n 
different varieties, bv ucntlemcn perfectly competent to 


OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. aa y 01 June uext > al 1118 Iarin “‘ties trom uns cuy, 

rpiiK attention of the farming public is solicited to the ^ It is (mown to breeders of improved stock, in this couti- 
1 newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
by the subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder the past 12 years lias, through the medium of importations 


Great Sale of Superior Thorougli-Ured 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

rpi IE Subscriber, having more slock than he can well 
X sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction about 
30 head of ills Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Ilclfer and Bull Calves—on the 
20 th day of June next, at his farm 2 $ miles from this city, 
(Troy.) 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun- 


by the subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot bpike Gy l 
Threshers, with Vibrating and Revolving Separators 


from England, and selections from the best herds in this 


021(5)09 Do. dried.. 
38(5) the Eggs, do. . 
5(2)87 Jc Beans, bu. . . 

Ilay, ton. . .. 


I ’,25(5) L50 make a good selection. We will put up and send to order 
;s . 20 papers of the choicest kinds, such as would make a good 

.0,50(5)7,00 assortment for any Flower Garden, for 81—varieties lor 

.. 3^25 82, and the same proportion for larger quantities. Descrip- 

. . 00 ( 5 )L 00 tion and directions for cultivation are given on cacti paper. 
. I2.i(5)37),c Please call upon, or address (post paid,) to 

' f 5 BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

." .710(5)1 1 c 68w4 08 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 


.. ..I0(5)llc 
. ..75(5)1,00 
. ..0(5)14,00 


... .75(5)1,50 1 Wool, lb. 


.. .2(702,50 
. .26(5)30c 


but the advance lias checked business. Calf, lb.8(5)l0c Do. soft,.2(5)2,50 

Tho N. Y. Tribune says:— The new from En- Sheep Pelts.75(5)1,50 Wool, lb.26(S)30c 

rope by the Africa has nothing startling. The 

Auti-l’apal hill has passed to a second reading in New York Market, 

the House of Commons by a very large majority, NEW YORK, April 14, 7 P M—ASJIES—Marketstca- 

and will no doubt ho as successful on the final ^ dang. Sales 60 bbls at 5for 

trial. Lord John Russell has brought in his hill FLOUR—Market firm with fair demand for the trade, 
fertile Reform of the Court of Chancerv, and a N O quiet but firm 4 68u4 87. Canadian more active. Sales 
very faint and moderate reform it is. Nothing has' l , 000 bbls i 56a4 52 conitnon to good, 1500 bbls to arrive at 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, April 14, 7 P M—AHJIES—Market stea¬ 
dy witli moderate business doing. Sales 50 bbls at 5 for 
Pots, 5 75 for Pearls. 

FLOUR—Market firm with fair demand for the trada. 


EAGLE C. PLOW, &c. 

IT1HE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 
1 Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit-, and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best, , 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—dillercnt sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

C8w4 BRIGG 8 & BRO., 68 State st. 


tor me lueiorm 01 me Guuri ui vimnuciy, auu u quiet mil iirm •* oout 01 . n.uiaiimn mm c ucuvu. ouiui, »VIY T?T1?¥ TA KFERd 

vprv faint and moderate reform it is. Nothinrrhas 1,000 bids 4 56a4 62 common to good, 1500 bbls to arrive at GAKJJLN A 

! , .. , u, i , , ,,,i : u tlie opening of eana; at 4 50. Sues of domestic 6,000 bbls "ITTE have received from London, since the lstof March 

yet been heard ot the new Hudget, and y et it is 4 56a4 75 Michigan and Indiana, 494a5 pnre Genesee. W nearly two tons of the choicest Garden and Field 

jiroposed that the usual Easter recess shall he pro- GRAIN—More inquiry for Wheat and more disposition Seeds — such ns Cabbage, different kinds, Radish do., Tur- 
lonired to double tho usual time. Evidently the manifest on the part of holders to meet buyers. Node- n jj, do., and Rutn Baga, &c., &c. Also White Dutch 
Ttiiiivh 1 ecrisl-itnrQ re in no hnrrv mand is for milling here and at the Eas?. Salas 7,500 bu clover, and LTiwn Grass for lawns, door-yards, &c. 

Hi tush Legislators are 111 no num. good Genesee 1 12al 13. Prime po on private terms. Corn C8w l ' BRIGGS & BRO., 08 State st. 

In France no important change has happened j very firm with feu demand for f * home trade. Sales - - . --—*- 


the opening of eana; at 4 50. Ha es of domestic 0,000 bbls 
4 56a4 75 Michigan and Indiana, 4 94a5 pnre Genesee. 
GRAIN—More inquiry for Wheat and more disposition 


Oil the condition that Louis Napoleon should agree r0 und yellow for May'63. Bavley scarce and wanted I 10 a proved Corn t tutivaiors, wan sieei iann puuna icvc.d.o.c 
to leave his office at the end of his term, after the 122. ' ' -which we wili sell at lew prices. Call andsee. 

1 r \\r 1 ,:.. To(rnn.mi TMGunrm- PROVISIONS—Speculative demand for pork limited and ()8w4 PRIGGh & 13KO., 0 ; btal 

exampleof Waahington and Jefferson, 1 his con contoue8inth ehan£o¥ a few* fee tendency isstlllup- --- ——t-—-T 

di tion was not agreed to, but yet we fancy .Louis ward; sales 2000 bis 12 for mess prime; 15 for new mess; 11 /GARDEN AND FIELD PEAS, several choice v.irie- 
will have to do the thing when the time comes. old prime; and these prices refused at close; beef buoyant; vJ ties—some now kinds—of imported Garden leas. 

Tn Pnn.ntur nn <r1imnfia nf lio-ht diminishes demand steady; sales 100 bis 9a 11 50 for mess; 5afi for prime Also a large lot of Canada rield leas of extra quality 

, . . \ ^ rpi • H • " —prime mess steady; sales GO bis 16 60 for good; lard better just received at the Monroe Seed 

the darkness of the chaos. 1 he impression seems wi 1 th but littIe prime ket tJ e rendered here; sides :j ()0 bis 8a9 Warehouse, (58 State st. BRIGGS & BRO. 

to be that Austria will have to relax somewhat ol good to prime; butter quiet; cheese steady. ---—~ — - ■ - ■ 

her extreme pretensions. This can lead substanti- STOCKS—Opened this morning but rather gave way af- rpiMOTHY SEED.—100 bushels 1 ' 1 /"° ,, ^.® c 1 ^ 0 h f <l,f " 

i. ,i f at ; n t i.„ ter the first calls, especially fur fancies; U S stocks have J ferent qualities, just received, and for sale low by 

ally to no other result than the restoration o the be(jn mU(;h re ’ * J t an adv . u , ce i ias been realized; OBw l BRIGGS & BRO. 

old Diet at r rankfort. I n tho other countries tncie on tho 5 sof 5 U; ^ on tlic 6sof67; and % on those of (58;--- 

is nothing which calls for remark. Money in good request witli an abundant supply and rates THE WOOL GROWER, 

__ are steady. . . , 

—— —-- - -At 2 nd Board stocks were not so firm and were dull; And Magazine of Agricultural and Horticulture. 

fp'rtlifcntltn E ™« ; rv i, r n t B95C: . ritHEThird Volume of this Jpurnal commenced on the 

( /H iTniTlTn A) Aflllil. WIIISICEY—Prison easier; sales 270 bbls 24a35o. Anril. a .,,1 tho nrcsont is a favorable time tc 


Drags and Cultivators. 

W E have a large number of ttie Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made alter the best patterns,—ami im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

C8w4 BRIGGS & BRO., 08 Stalest. 


her extreme pretensions, This can lead substanti¬ 
ally to no other result than the restoration of the 
old Diet at Frankfort. In the other countries there 
is nothing which calls for remark. 


/^t ARDEN AND FIELD PEAS.—Severalohoice varie- 
\X ties—some new kinds—of imported Garden Teas.— 
Also a large lot of Canada Field Peas—of extra quality— 


rpiMOTHY SEED.—400 bushels Timothy Seed, of dif- 
.X ferent qualities, just received, and for sale low by 
G 8 w 4 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Having had much experience in the sale and mannfac- country, spared no expense to rear a herd ot Cattle from 
tore of Horse Powers and other Agricultural Implements; which superior animals could he safely drawn, for inl¬ 
and being acquainted very extensively with the wants of provement and crosses upon other herds. Ilia Importations 
the farmers of this country, as well as the character of most have been derived from that eminent breeder,the fate Tims, 
of the implements and machines now in use, we think we Bates, Esq., .ol Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England 
hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Power which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
far superior to any before made or sold by 11 s, or with which of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
we are acquainted. many hands, and can no longer he resorted to as a whole 

At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So- for improvement. The announceinentof that sale, created 
ciety held at Albany, their committee on Horse Powers grentintcreskandallshort-hornbrcedcrsinKiiglandseem- 
1111 an i moil sly awarded us the highest premium for the best ed emulous to secure one or more of tl lese animals, to min- 
Railroad Horse Power, among the large number of the most gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
popular and approved kinds ofthe day, which were on sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
exhibition and in competition,—it being considered the most before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
efficient and durable on the ground. vvas said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, tind among them the best 

As the principal mechanical parts of its construction dif- breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
fer so materially from those mostly sold by us previously to some ofthe animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
the past season, as well as from all others now in use, we to many. 

have thought it an object to the farmers, as well as for our In the herd now ofiered lor sale, will lie included the 1111 - 
own interest, to illustrate them by cuts and descriptions, as ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
follows: “Meteor.” These are Bates’bulls, and their reputation as 

stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 
«, . am, tiowever, authorized by Lewis F. Ali.en, Esq., of 

"f’ Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in this 

ULlifi ^/ 2 l \jj ms u- Ll country, and who has had ample mefitis of forming a jtidg- 

X-—nffi S-ra Hi-1 nient, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 

Z nil iu'l b ii'lll .A these two hulls been bred to short-norn cows of oilier herds 

—-™-— PU*-—-previously imported into the United States, but what the 

, I produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
a«iiBa=^ss 3 iis=ii) been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 

young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
1 '{j ' these two valaufile bulls. There will lie in the stock offer¬ 

ed tor sale 0 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
1 old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 

of the stock will he composed of cows, (most of them pos- 
vmtu ^ f 7~ ' 5 ^ sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 

heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns lias 

_ . _ limit _—, ever lieeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 

H [i|j jllJT the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 

JL_J1 P_H W _ 1 make up perfect animals. 

p*' A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 

__(Lento- jB- -. will lie ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 

\ B u a I terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 

- h e gj ven from 0 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 

examine the herd attheir convenience. GEO. VAIL. 
a Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. [60m4] 

x Rochester 

..-..___ SEED STORE 




Albany Market. 

ALBANY, April 12.—Flour—The transactions in flour 


__ T-.nirTTrT>T* /irmv iv i, April vi. —riour —j ne rransacnons 111 nour 

BY. THE GAULr.A AND —UIPvxj v-TY, are limited. The demand is confined to the better brands 

- of Stite and Western for tlie supply of the local trade.— 

Twenty days Later. Some sales at 4 62a4 75 for good to choice Michigan, 4 81 

- a4 87 for pure Genesee, 5a5 25 for fancy, and 5 50a5 62 for 

The news from California by the Georgia U of iSOO bush ordidary Geneese was made 

thus summed up ltt the IriDUne ol theJtn inst. yesterday afternoon atilt, which is the only transaction 
By the arrival of the Georgia at this port, we in wheat reported in some time. There still exists some 
have advices from Sau Francisco to the 5th of inquiry for city and eastern milling, but at prices below 

,1 ___holders news, there is a fair inquiry for corn for May 

March, twenty days later than those pieviously 10 - an( j j une delivery, hut with but little offering, holders are 


THE WOOL GROWER, 

And Magazine of Agricultural and Horticulture. 

riMIE Third Volume of this Jpurnal commenced on the 
1 first of April, and the present is a favorable time to 
subscribe. , , 

Terms. —The Wool Grower is published on the 1st of 
2 transactions 111 nour | every m 0 nth, making a neat and handsome volume, at the 
1 to the better brands | r | os(; 0 f the year, of 192 pages, at 50 cents per annum, or 


holders views, mere is a fair inquiry tor corn lor May 
and June delivery, hut with hut little offering, holders are 
cei vod. less anxious to contract at present market rates. 

The news from our sister State on the Pacific Wool—The market still, sales dull. Sales of 4000 lbs at, 

will bo rrad witli interest, and we regret to believe 36 ^ for a,ld40 for superfine. [Jour, 

that it will give many an unfavorable impression Duffalo Market, 

of the people of California. BUFFALO, April 11.—Saturday was a dull day. We 

In Sacramento City there has been a painful heard of no sales of flour except in small parcels; holders 
, , A J nnirmrorl in n arc firm at 3 85a3 87 >2 for good brands. Ohio wheat notn- 

tragedy enacted. A desperado engaged m a inaliyH0)l82c There was a sale of 10,000 bush corn toar- 
bravvl, who wantonly took the hie ot an molten- ,.j ve .g , 7 C- change to notice in seeds—clover may be 
sive bystander, was arrested, tried by a people’s quoted at 6 25, timothy 2u2 75, Bax 1 25a 1 50. Mess pork 
lurv under the Lynch Code, and immediately ' sells at 13 60, prime 10. Mess beef is held at 8a8 25. Lard 

j J J 8 a 8 Lc. 

The occurrences will prove a stigma upon tlie New York Cattle Market, 

heretofore fair fame of the State, and one which NEW YORK, April 8 .-JYVashington Drove Yard, 44th 
1 . 1 TT..i;tra „„„„ st.. and 4th avenue, and al Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 

slie cannot easily efface. Unlike other new coun- Q( . R 0 |,i n80I1 -s t_ ,- or Reeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
tries, California lias the appliances and lacilities of Lambs, at Browning’s 0th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
the older States, and there is, therefore, no shadow Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] 
of necessity to justify these outrages. Offered 1,700 Beeves, ( 8 <>f» Southern, and the remain- 

A similar scene was near being enacted in San horn this State and the East,) 00 Cows and Calves,and 

„ ' rn , . T > 1 > ... „ Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s; 50 Cows arid 

Francisco. 1 he.te, also, a l eople s Jury tited a Calves, and about 1,000 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamher- 


scrihers. 

'l’he first two volumes furnished at 50 cents each. I hey 
are bound in papers covers, separate and together, and can 
w he sent by mail,—or, where large quantities are ordered, by 
Express. Address, (post paid) to 
re T C. PETERS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fro. 1, represents the top view of die forward portion of 
the Power, (witli the endless piaUorin removed,) showing 
the side sills, A A, which support die two large iron shafts, 
h, b. The coupling flanges, a, a, a, a. on the ends of the 
siiafts, witli nuts and screw's for confining the wheels, &c. 
The Convkuoe wheel, C, confined on the end of the for¬ 
ward shall, b, by means of its concave hub, coupling screw 
and nut a. The pinion 1), confined in like manner on the 
end of the other shaft b, and so arranged as to work into 
the converge gear, C. The driving pulley B with concave 
hub, confined in like manner to the opposite end of’he pin¬ 
ion shaft b, on die opposite side of tlie power; die two iron 
reels c c confined on ttie forward shaft, inside the frame 
near the sills. 

Fro. 2, represents the side and edge view of die coupling 
fingers, a, a, a, a, or huh, which is fixed firmly and perma¬ 
nently to the ends of poth shafts, b, b. 

Fio. 3 represents the face . 
/f ' (•) ( -A\ view of the converge gear 

/S' wheel, C, and pinion D, as 

iJj 111 working together when in 

I in usc — which arc confined 

0,1 die K * lad9 outside die 
/? c Si frame of the power. One 


/•<*/• r-m: ■ ’ • ■ \^*\ 

0/^. v i . L Agricultural 

'ry-i.. . ! i V^\ Ware-House! 
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Removed from 
F ro nt Street 

TO NO. 

1 29 BUFFAiO 
STREET, 

OPPOSITE T H E 
ARCADE. 
SEEDS & FARM¬ 
ING TOOLS'OF 
•EVERY 
DESCRIPTION ! 


J P FOGG & BROTHER. 


person accused of an attempt to commit murder, Iain’s. 

but luckily throe of tbe Jury were possessed of Beeves—Owing to the inclemency of the weather busi- t 

J , 1 ,.,1 ,i,„ „,ic tho non- n( -‘ss was much retarded to-day; there lias been, however, 

consciences, and resisted t c e . ■ IP a good demand during the week at firm prices, ranging as 

ul;ice. I'lieir Iirnuiess saved tho lito ol the cul- in (inality from $7(aMi; about 100 head left over, 
prit, and ho was eventually banded over to tbe Cows and Calves,—There were fewer at market than 
officers of justice to be legally tried. were offered last week; prices fair; sales made at from 

It will be seen that the Legislature has failed to ©22,50to30©K)-, leftover 1 . 

, , c , • ,_5p„i vAf Sheep and Lambs.—Sales at from 83 to 4,50(37for sheep 

elect a benator m tlie place o Col. remont. Al- an( j ^ t0 f or | ajn [ )ai a || g 0 |d. 

ter one hundred and forty-four ballots, the Joint 

Convention in efl’ect adjourned sine die. Brighton Cattle Market. 

Thomrli we cannot present any‘remarkable dis- BRIGHTON, April 9.—The offerings of Cattle on YVed- 
coveries'of gold, yet the general tenor of the news nesday, were much lessened. Not more than 250 were 
„ , . K . ’ t . c exhibited at the yards. Some were taken from the Cars, 

from the interior is decudedly favorablo to the yu- because of the short supply. Salesman attempted a raise, 


STUAU BEKRY FEAXTS FOR SALE. 

r llAVE for sale the following varieties of plants, viz— 
PisTir, date.— Burr’s New Pine, Rival Hudson, Black 
Prince, Columbus, Crimson Core, Bishop Orange, Hovey’s. 

Staminate. —Boston Pine, Burr’s Old Pine, Large Early 
Scarlet. 

All orders will meet with prompt attention. Plants care¬ 
fully packed and correctly marked. 

M. G. WARNER, Rochester, N. Y. 
March 25,1851. «5-4t * 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

.A&ftsa s. roc I, SON, at the Old Rochester Nur- 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10 000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in tlie most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parts of die continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis- 


ness was much retarded to-day; there has been, however, 
a good demand during tlie week at firm prices, ranging as 
in quality from 8'(®9; about 100 head left over. 

Cows and Calves,—There were fewer at market than 
were ofiered last week; prices fair; sales made at from 


Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, April 9.—The offerings of Cattle on Wed- 


S. MOULSON, 

30 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


from the interior is decidedly favorablo to tbe yli¬ 
ners. The Quartz Mines are being worked witli 


hut did not succeed to their liking. Probably an advance 


much success, and tho reports heretofore published of ubout 25 cents per hundred. We quote 86,75 for a ver; 

,. . ,,,tew. Good at 80(5)0,50; fair, 85,25(3)5,'75; inferior, M(a 

of the richness ot placers at liinidad bay are cor- g A 11 sold but a few Working Oxen. More are expecte 
roborated by this arrival. Miners were going to this day,—Friday. 


Rochester Floral Eardeji & Nursery, 

HIT. HOPE AVENUE. 

T7"1NG & DA WE, Proprietors ofthe above Establish- 
Jy meat, have a choice selection of Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees anil Shrubs, Green House Plants and 
Flower Roots and Sec Is. Among them are 09 choice va¬ 
rieties of hardy perpetual and other Roses, at 83 per dozen. 

29 kinds of common Garden Kose&nt 81.50 per dozen. 
3,909 fine double Dahlias—75 varieties—including 25 

new and rare kinds at 8L50 per doz. or 819 per hundred. 
Plants for bedding out in the summer, such as Verbenas, 

30 beautiful varieties—includitv^Robertson’s Defiance and 


We quote 86,75 for a very Rochester Gem,' Carnation Pinks, Heliotropes, Nurem- 


the Gold Bluff in great numbers. Working Oxen and Cows and Calves, without change. 

, —, s. i, T Hides,—green, 85,25. 

Akiuvau ok the Empire City with One Mil- Tallow,—rough, 85,50. 

lion Dollars in Gold Dust. —The Steamship Sheep—Sheep at market, 1,070. 

Empire City, Capt. Wilson, from Chagres March Prices—83,25, 3 , 75 , 4, 4, so ■ 5, 0 . 

• i.i i i, oi „>„i„„ir iLte „,„,„inrT Swine—3,000 at market. All sold, and at a further ad- 

29, arrived at her dock at 3J o clock this morning vance . VVe qll0t0 H(5>H nnd Dne entire lot of 

bringing One Million Dollars m IjokI Dust, and about 600 was taken after full feeding, at 5J and ftj. 

250 passengers. The Empire City saw the steam- Cambridge Cattle Market, 

ship El Dorado, hence, going into Mavaguer. 

,. . o roa,u,.„ a ' CAMBRIDGE, April, 8 .—At Market 218 Cattle—about 

AFFAIRS on ihk. istHMUS. 118 Beeves, and 100 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 

We have files of tho Panama Star and the Echo cows and calves, two and three years old. 
to the 25th of March. Three of the murderers of Prices—Market Beef—Extra 86,50 per cwt.; first quality 


Purges, Double Fentlmrfews, &c., 81,25 per dozen. 

A beautiful variety of large Violets, raised by us last 
summer from seed, and pronounced by nearly all who have 
seen them, the best known—75cents per dozen. 

Gardens laid out and planted, and pruning done, &c. 

Apple Grafts, 50 cents per hundred;—Cherry, Plum and 
Pears, 25 cts. per dozen. 

Any information respecting Gardeningtor taking care of 
plants will he freely given, at the Nursery, or at J. Dawk’s 
No. 134 Mt. Hope Avenue. 

Rochester, April 2, 1851. 00w l. 


jSv wr ' st Pin for driving a pit- 
man, or connecting rod, 
often used, and necessary 
for propelling cross-cut 
saws, pumping water, 
churning butter, &c., &c„ 
where a vibratory motion is desired. 

Fro. 4. 1 $ represents a face m... 

or side view of the band 

wheel, three feet diameter, the Amt © 

hub of which is formed of xfjgg' B’l 

two iron plates so made as to AW I’: I 

form cavities to receive tlie g \j|B 

spokes as represented, and /Wj fa \\\ 

when bolted through the r*-V J 

spokes and plates forms a 

strong and substantial whwl. ;fj \b/£* 5 fck [ 

'J’lie back plate is also con- |jfe \ 
cave to receive a nut, fasten- !]p 7'i jaij m II 

ing and fitting also to eacli I 

and all the couplings. 111 

Fro. 5, represents the sideV tpT L|/ 
view of one of the reels, c, Vjil J 

two of which are confined fth Niw 

upon the forward shaft. The toA f- 1 
driving pulley, B, may he at- \|K\ l|, 
tached to either end of shafts, %] /// 

1 ), as required for fast or slow 
motions. 

—-- o. ■ The endless platform is 

composed of links connect- 
// \\ ed by small shafts extending 

// Vd \\ across tlie ]iower, and tliro’ 

!( _ (&X -c them ftir enough'to receive 

If small truck wheels, which 

) siqiport the platform, and 

\\ II traverse on an iron track the 

Nj_^ J Fin $ whole circuit, except at the 

<5' * forward end of the power— 
when the small shafts are received into and supported by 
ttie forks of the reels, c, on tlie forward shaft, thereby giv¬ 
ing it motion and power. 

The diameter of the reels is such, that the ordinary walk 
of horses, or about two miles and a quarter per hour, give 
them about fifty-five revolutions per minute. The diame¬ 
ter of die pinion I) being about one fourth die diameter ol 


use — which are confined EARLY TEAS, 

on the shafts outside die TTTE have just received from London, a few varieties of 
frame of the power. One W tlie best English Peas. Among them are Queen of 
of the arms of the wheel y le Dwarf, Champion of England, Improved Blue Impe- 
has a plate projecting a r -, a p Early Kent, Prince Albert, Bishop’s Dwarf, Dwarf 
litde from its face, and g UK ar, (edible pods,) Early Warwick, Early Frame, Early 
calculated for receiving a June, Marrowfats, &c. J P FOGG & BRO., 

wrist pin for driving a pit- Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

man, or connecting rod,______ 

often used, and necessary EAGLE PLOWS. 

saws Pr 0 nmnn?n'r Cr 0 water t WT Fj arc now receivini -' 150 Premium Massachusetts 
churning butter\c &£’ W Eagle Plows, which weotter25 per cent, less than 
ire <1 k 11 u ’ &c ” c ’ ever before sold in Rochester, banners are invited to call 

e ’ and examine them. We have a plow-room 80 by 00 feet, 

expressly for exhibiting Plows and Cultivators. 

.IP FOGG &. BROTHER, 

j m 'SMK Opposite die Arcade, Buflalo st. 

/W |l aaoitsE powers and threshers. 

m/W M o rpi HE subscribers are sole agents for Rocliester and vi- 

r *\. ill \ J- cinity, for Emery’s Improved Railroad Horse 

Powers, a constant supply of which will lie kept at the 
Iff Kochcsler Seed Store, oiuiosite die Arcade. 

hj I J P FOGG & BRO. 

I| (I I. CORN SHELLEKS. 

K I A Nentirely new article, price 83, just received and for 

I in jfYfor sale by J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

f \ W / / March 8 . No 29, Buffalo-st. 

W Hi r- /finev Also for sale by J. RAPALJE &; CO., 05 Buffalo st. 


SKEW CORN. 

A VERY choice lot of Early Dutton, eight-rowed, 
YY’liitc Flint, and other varieties, for sale in the ear, 
by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 1851. [OOtf] Rochester Seed Store. 

UIRD CAGES. 

A COMPLETE assortment of Bird Founts, Wicker 
Nests, and Bird Seeds, of every kind, may he found 
at die Seed Store of J. P. FOGG & BRO., 

April, 1851. opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

OSAGE ORANGE, 

I ffOR Hedges, price 81 per quart, just received at die 
. Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo strcei. 

April, 1851. _ J P FOGG & BRO. 

ENGLISH LAWN GRASS. 


tho passengers on the boat on tho Chagres had 
been arrested, tried and sentenced to be shot. 

Tlie Captain of the band of robbers who attack¬ 
ed the train of Messers. Howland & Aspinwall, 
not long since, was also under sentence ot death. 
W. C. lienee, arrested on charge of murdering 
iiis brother-in-law, in jail awaiting trial. 

There was much excitement at Panama on the 
20th, caused by a report that the British Silver 
Train Had been robbed. There was over 1,000,- 


Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

CAMBRIDGE, April, 8 .— At Market 218 Cattle—about . rx -r> C C m 0 ft 

118 BeevCs, and 190 Stores, consisting of working oxen, Ai A’ U o i c£ 1) 0 i | 

rows and calves, two and three years old. SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER, N. V. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra 80,50 per cwt.; first quality r jx m .; proprietors of this establishment wish to call die 
0,09; second do. a,.i(>; third ilo. d, 00; ordinary, 81,o0. 1 attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama- 

llnles 8*>,2 * IP cwt. tours to their present stock which, is partly embraced in tlie 

tallow, ®.>’. , 0 . following: 

Veal Calves, 83, 4(o)0. Apple’Frees 18.? cts. each, or 815 per 190. Standard 

Stores YVork uig oxen , 87.),9c(5) 108. Pear Trees, 2 years old, 49 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the 

Cows and calves—-8-9, 3u(a)40. Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 els each. 

1 wo years old, 810, 20®24. Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with fine heads, 

1 hree years old, 818,,2-.(a)28. 35 cts each. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet, 30 c.ta each, 

Sheep and Lambs—4,193 at market. or p C r 100. Peach 'Frees, 2 years old, from bud, very 

Prices, Extra, 84. 5®0. By lot, ®2, 2,o0f?23. Ulriflyi pyj cta each) or $ m per 100. 

Swine Retail b(a)74c. All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 

Remarks: One beautiful white Ox, of fine symmetry, newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
was sold by Mr. M. S. Morse, of Winchcndon, to Mr. Asa and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 


1 rain had been robbed. I here was over 1,000,- vvas gold by Mr. M. S. Morse, of Winchendon, to Mr. Asa and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
000, and some of lire reports represented tlie whole G. Sheldon, of Wilmington, at ®200. Reis estimated by Currants, &c., all of die newest, and the most of lately 
of it :ih boilin’ captured by tho robbers. Tho facts good judges to weigh, when dressed, over 2,000 lbs., and is imported Kinds. 

of the case, however, proved to be that only one Believed 10 t,le cver at tlli8 "'-irket. *" 7 *^ «' 1 n r t , ‘' , 3 1 ’ i P't nt8 ’ &C ” erabracin 8 a “ the 

i ni i Lain,, loii inffi iKft wnnrla 30 cars came over ihc Fitchburg Railroad, 1*2 over the rare and most ornamental kinds. . 


of the case, however, proved to bo that only one oe,lev ™ » ™ uiuesiever ai uns maraei. 

( mule was taken, and being led into the woods was Bo 3 H ( |^ 

) Htiot, wlion tiie ronbers took possession ot his loati; g w ine, Sheep nnd Fowls. 

but after carrying the silver bars about half a mile-- ■ ■" ■ 

) they found them too heavy, and had to abandon IVIarried 

) them. 5 

( ’|'i 1M oilvr-r was recovered hut no clue lias been In Cincinnati, Ohio, on die 7th inst.. by the Rev. Willi 

1 he silver was recovered, mu no erne nas oeen Lord) Mr WM l t EVANS and Miss CAROLINE 

l obtained ol tiie robbers. daughter of Derrick Sibley, Esq., formerly of this city. 

( I ho construction ot tho railroad was steadily On the 12th inst.. at St. Luke’s Church, bv Rev. H. W 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 7th inst., by the Rev. Willis 
Lord, Mr. WM. L. EVANS and Miss CAROLINE, 
daughter of Derrick Sibley, Esq., formerly of this city. 

On tlie 12th inst., at St. Luke’s Church, by Rev. II. W. 


) progressing. There was no sickness existing on Lee, Maj. E. 8 . SIBLEY, l J. S. A., and Miss CHAR- 
) the Isthmus. * LOTTE IL, daughter of the late Seth Saxton, Esq., of this 

Still Later. c ‘ 1 ^ - 

( ci , . m . In Springfield, Ohio, on tlie 7th inst., by Rev. Mr. Mont- 

Nkw York, April 14.— 1 he Steamship North p 0 mery, Mr JAMES BRALEY, of Rochester, and Miss 
America, from Chagres and New Orleans, arrived MARY ANN PITTS, of the former place, daughter of 
yesterday in advance of the mail. She brings Hit) J°t ,n A. Pitts, formerly ol this city. 

; passengers. - ... i .__i-- -- --?g 

) The burnt district at Gorgona had been rebuilt. X)i©d, 

( Tliere was trreat depression of business at Cha- . XT , r . 

< , 8 ,, ^ « T ... In New York, on the 9th inst., after a protracted illness, 

gres—goods selling lower than at New York.— j„ the 57th year of his age. JOHN BRODI1EAD BECK, 
i lams at 7 cents per II). Clothing at New York M. I)., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurispru- 
) prices. E"gS teil "cents each. (fence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 


rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. 

The above platnts will lie packed carefully and left at 
any of the Freight * Offices in this city, according to advice, 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of tlie articles now under cul¬ 
tivation', is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis 
to those that apply post paid, 

Or Office No. 47 Exchange-street. [01-1 It ] 


them about fifty-five revolutions per minute. Phe diaine- VXTH1PL CLOVER, Rye Grass, Red-top and other 
fer of tlie pinion D being about one fourth the diameter ot V V kinds ot Grask and Clover Seeds, suitable tor door 
tlie converge "car, and consequently receive about two yards and lawns. For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, 
hundred and twenty motions per minute, and in the same opposite the Arcade. J P FOGG & BRO. 

direction— wliich direction is found most convenient for-—__ 

all purposes, and indispensable for driving our Oyer-Shot CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 
Threshing Machines, without crossing ol bands. Phe pin- .a s \ / \ BUSHELS Clover; 250 bushels Timothy, war- 
ion working inside of the converge gear, allows more cogs ,j y?\ / ranted free from foul seeds. For sale at tiie 
to he in constant bearing, is stronger, and runs much light- Roc | iefter g eed store, No. 29 Buffalo street, by 

er than spurr gearing, or rack and pinion. VY hen arranged . ril lg51 _ j p pcjGG & BRO*. 

as in diagram, Fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with » _ 

either horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for S 1 »I*!NG WHEAT. 

tffSbSiUSStS?* “ Wl “ e *. . TTAUAN^VJS. Spring Wheat for »c 

When less motion is desired for other purposes, tiie band Aprd'^iell ^^ St °" ’ ° 1) '’ Uh “ < j'V^FOGG & BRO. 
pulley B may he attached to either end ot the reel shaft, and _ 

receive but fifty-five revolulious; aad .^"HavPrMscs" GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of every descrip- 
motion is required, as for driv g - _ f ^ , in ' th g ( X lion for safe at Rochi’ster Seed Store, at 50 cents per 

and paddle wheels for ferry boats, or pro^tfim,, iioais in me . . ,, i,-()(;(; ^ rroTHER 

•umber and wood business on ‘ ‘ Opposke xj Arcade, Bu.feio st. 

lakes, the pinion may be confined upon the reel shatt, anu 

cniivcnre wheel unon the other, which serves to reduce the-- ~ ~ ' ~ , " , „ ,, „ 

motioirto about fourteen revolutions per minute, with in- QE^D DRILLS.—Emery s Impioved Seed Drills, h 
creased power in proportion to decreased motion, the trav- LJ liest in use, lor sale by J 1 i OGG & BR( . 

el of horses being the same in all cases. .... . , . , , „ , „ . 

The advantages of tliese arrangements are numerous, and Phil 13 r <ISIS JOIIaL DlC suit LDipOrtUiK. 

plainly seen—one of which is removing all the gearing and >>a iij's-'j-’ A U.IJ S"S’SHEET, 

wearing parts to the outside of the power, where it is free . , , , ... r . 

from dust, and dirt, etc., and where it may he boxed up, ri MIL first Saturday in March, 1851, t shall offer for sale 
requirin’’ little tihie or oil to keep them in the best possible 1 the Spring Style of Hats-the prevailing style as 
runnint:"order worn in N. Y. city. 

The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links , It gives me pleasure to inform my friends and customers 


J P FOGG & BUG. 


G ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of every descrip- 
' tion for safe at Rochester Seed Store, at 50 cents per 
dozen papers. J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

S EED DRILLS.—Emery’s Improved Seed Drills, the 
best in use, for sale by J P FOGG & BRO. 


plainly seen—one ot which is removing an me gtariug aim iiitpPAi.o S'S’SCEE'IT. 

wearing parts to the outside of the power, where it is free . .. ,, ' f . 

from dust, and dirt, &x.. and where it may be boxed up, r plIL first Saturday in March, 1851, I shall offer for sa.e 
requiring little tihie or oil to keep them in the best possible 1 the Spring Style of Hats-the prevailing style as 
runniii" order worn in N. Y. city. 

The liability of breaknee and wear, and slipping of links It gives ine pleasure to inform my friends and customers 
and uioiODs, as in tlie rack and pinion powers, (ami most that 1 have obtained die best workmen m this State. 1 have 
others) is wholly removed. In shipping them, the gears also obtained, wittyn the last week, one of the best t rench 


are taken off and packed in a box with other things. Conformateurs that has ever been brought to this country. 

Having sold a large number of the Improved Machines and the only perfect one in this city. 1 would say to those 
die' nast harvest, all of which, having given entire satisfac- gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat that 
tion and when’used side by side with the most approved will tit, to he sure and give me a call, and 1 will ttike die 
of other kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitate to size and shape of their heads, and will warrant an easy 
recommend and warrant them equal, if not superior, to and perfect lit or no sale. I shall still continue to manu- 
anv before made or sold by us, or of which we have any faejure those Premium Hats at® l—the best manufactured 
knowledve. Moleskin Hats in this State. I am also making Hats to 

Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about sell at 8, 12, 10, 20, 24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 
fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with manufacturing hats are such that it w*ij enable me to make 
a substantial spiked concave this above cylinder, which is better Hitts, and sell them at lower prices, than others m 
adjustable to the work to he done The feeding table being thetrade. „ 

level, allows the feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed Gentlemen, if you want a fashionable Hat, and the right 
with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substances kind of a hat. please call and have the size and shape of 
getting into die thresher, to its injury. your head taken with my new and beautiful French Con- 

leave it with the finechafffor fanning mill, while the straw atr «j}' d °° r w<;8t Arc<l,lt IIal1, ^ pijn.Mpg. 
is carried off for stacking. • 1 ' ’ 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of -- 7 r _ __, - 

some parts of our work done by contract, we nave felt the ASTCIC 111.11113.1 Impl6IIlGilL3) oGCu.3) ciC. 
inconvenience and want of depen danceto be placed mion OVV'S of all sizes Threshing Machines, and 

the quality of materials and workmanship; we have now jv\‘,l in's of AgrlcS to^refSeeds &c Jo 
so extended our facilities, as to enable ns to make all parts -V Kim ' s 01 Agricimurat impiuuua. s, xni v , or 

of all our own machines, and can now assure the public ™ "y ' p almvrn \Vavne Co!! N. Y. 

that none hut tin best work and stock will be offered by us. ( - H ) 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish- — ... . 

ed gratis on application to EMERY 4c CO., JAPANMD UA.KE. 

Proprietors of the Albany Agriculural YVorks, YVare- A LARGE lot of Japanned YV are just received and for 
h „„J'„„,| u„ Pf | store Xl sale, wholesale and retail by J. La. CHENEY, 

No. 309, 371. Broadway, Albany. N. Y. [56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street. 


Died, 


) Gknkskk Valley Bank.— We understand that 
a New Bank, under the above name with a capi- 
) tal of $120,000 has been organized at. Geneseo, 
( and will go into operation in tiie course of a few 
) weeks. 


In New \ r ork, on the 9th inst., after a protracted illness, 
in the 57th year of his ago, JOHN BRODHEAD BECK, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
State of New York, and brother of Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, 
of Albany. 

At the residence of his father in Snowden Township, 
Penn., on the 22d ult., ALFRED M., only child of Hiram 
and M. T. Ilultz, aged 3 years 7 months and 0 days. 


GENESEE PAPER .THEUS. 

.. , •riiirj.ri HHHE subscribers have completed the 
rW i rvtrfvtrr Editions to their Paper Mills, and 

_ are now prepared to manufacture all 

1 ‘itl" kinds of Pauer !, y the most improved 

I .«aL process. Our Mills contains all tiie 

: ..UhmA recent improvements in machinery, 

j Jr! DI |] - and some of tlietn which cannot lie 
•-• a r *’, '41, found in any other mills in the State. 

| Og-urTFrom the experience derived in rnan- 
KJ (’j •• ufacturing paper for nine years past in 

• e^avjrtf-.aogkifc . this city, we flatter ourselves that we 
' can fill orders to the satisfaction of our 
! y . customers. YVe have this season put up 

•• tlie largest and best Fourdrinier Ma- 
: — t chine in this State, and with a few ox- 

’• ‘ ceptious in the United States. 

YVe are paying particular attention to tiie manufacture of 
fine Book Paper. We feel grateful for past patronage, 


In Macotuh, Michigan, on the 8 th inst., PRESTON D. and shall endeavor to merit its continuance. 


BENTLEY, formerly of Ontario County, N. Y., aged 63 
years. 


|0O-tf] STODDARD, FREEMAN & CO., 

Rochester, Jau. 21, 1851. 78 State street. 


leave it with the fine chaff for faulting mill, while the sun. w 
is carried off’ for stacking. 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of 
some parts of our work done by contract, vve have telt the 
inconvenience and want of depcndaticc to he placed u|ion 
the quality of materials and workmanship; we have now 
so extended our facilities, as to enable us to make till parts 
of all our owr. machines, and can now assure the public 
that none hut tin best work and stock will he offered by us. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish¬ 
ed gratis on application to EMERY & CO., 

Proprietors ofthe Albany Agriculural YVorks, YVare- 
house and Seed Store, _ „ 

No. 309, 371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


SONG: I WAIT FOR THEE, MARY. 


I wait for thee, Mary, the vesper’s low bell, 

Has tolled for the daylight a funeral knell; 

My bark is impatient to bound o’er the sea— 

Sweet Mary, my Mary, I’m waiting for thee; 

Far hence o’er the billon s a home I have made, 
Delightful with blossoms and pleasant with shade, 
Where life shall pass gaily like beautiful dreams 
As bright as the sunshine, as glad as the streams. 

I wait for thee, Mary; my heart beateth fast— 

The future is painted with hues from the past, 

And Fancy’s creations, the brightest and best, 

Like heavenly visions arise in my breast; 

The stars shed their lustre, the moon smileth bright, 
Earth sleeps in the bosom of guardian Night, 

My boat is impatient to fly o’er the sea— 

Sweet Mary, my Mary, I’m waiting for thee! 

PEACE.-A FRAGMENT. 


This answer surprised me very much, 
and I endeavored gently to impress him 
with the fact that a more devout frame of 
mind would be becoming in him, and of 
the necessity of his being prepared to die; 
but he remained silent, 

A few days afterwards, I asked him if 
he would not permit me me to send for the 
Rev. Dr. B——, a most kind man in sick¬ 
ness, who would be of the utmost service 
to him in his present situation. He de¬ 
clined firmly and positively. Then I deter 
mined to solve this mystery, and to under 
stand this strange phase of character in 
child. 4 My dear boy,’ said I, ‘ I implore 
you not to act in this manner. What could 
have disturbed your young mind? You 
certainly believe there is a God, to whom 
you owe a debt of gratitude.’ 

‘ No, I don’t believe there is a God. 

Yes, that little boy, young as he was, was 
an atheist; and he even reasoned in a log 
cal manner, for a mere child like him. 

4 1 cannot believe there is a God,’ said 
he, * for if there were a God, he must be 
merciful and just ; and he never, never 
never could have permitted my father, 
who was innocent to be hanged! Oh, my 
father! my father!’ he exclaimed passion 
ately, burying his face in the pillow, and 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 

I was overcome by my own emotion; but 
all that I could say would not change his 
determination; he would have no minister 
of God beside him—no prayers by his bed 
side. I was unable with all my endeavors, 
to apply any balm to his wounded heart. 

A few days after this, I called, as usual 
in the morning, and at once- saw very clear¬ 
ly that the little boy must soon depart. 

4 Willie,’ said I, 4 1 have got good news 

^ , for you to-day. Do you think that vou can 

Our little people are al- bea J hear fo /j rea]|y was k , loK 

i«} aie jj OW b rea lt to him what I had tocommu 
nicate. 

He assented, and listened with the deep 
est attention. I then informed him, as best 
I could, that, from circumstances which 



Minor. 


RUBBING THE NEW YORKERS. 


I long for Peace—the peace serene that laps 
The spirit in realms of rapt Elysium. 

A peace that breathes an air of calm content— 

A holy joy—a thrill of quiet bliss, 

Where we ask nothing more hut to he left 
All undisturbed, to finish out our dreams:— 

Love fills our souls, and we are well beloved, 

No torturing doubts, or boding fears disturb, 

Hut Honor, Love, and Truth, bear sovereign sway. 


&l)t Blutd) Ewnk. 


THE CONFIDENCE OF CHILDREN. 


BY LEWIS G. CLARK. 


I have often wondered why it is that 
parents and guardians do not more frequent¬ 
ly and more cordially reciprocate the confi¬ 
dence of their children. How hard it is to 
convince a child that his father or mother 
can do wrong! 

ways our sturdiest defenders, 
loyal to the maxim that 44 the king can do 
no wrong,” and all the monarchs they know 
are their parents. I heard the other day, 
from the lips of a distinguished physician, 


formerly of New York, but now living in had recen ,i come t0 hai 

elegant retirement m a beautiful country rendered ^ that Hs b fathe r was inno 
town on Long Island, a touching illustration cent of , he crjnl(J for which he suffijred an 

of the truth oi tins. ignominious death 

I have held, said the doctor, 44 a good I never shall forget the frenzy of emotion 
deal of experience, in the long practice of which he exhibited at this announcement, 
my profession in the city, that is more re- He uttered one scream-he leaned forward 
markable than anything recorded in the upon my bosom—and died.” 


FARMER GRINDSTONE. 


BY CHERRY. 


4 Diary of a London Physician.’ It would 
be impossible for me to detail to you the 
hundredth part of the interesting and exci¬ 
ting things which I saw and heard. That 
which affected me most, of late years, was 

the case of a boy not over twelve years of I presume none of your readers are fa 
age. I first saw him in the hospital, whith- miliar with the gentleman whose name, or 
er, being poor and without parents, he had nickname, figures at the head of this article 
been brought to die. The name is a sort of a nickname bestowed 

44 He was the most beautiful boy I ever upon a certain farmer, in consequence of a 
beheld. He had that peculiar cast of coun- peculiar little trick he had with a g;rind 
tenance and complexion which we notice in stone. 

those who are afflicted with frequent hem- He was an eastern man, so to speak, who 
orrhage of the lungs. He was very beau- hud migrated from the old Bay State into 
tiful! his brow was broad, fair, intellectual; the then wilderness portion of Western New 
his eyes had the deep interior blue of the York. 

sky itself, his complexion was like the lily, In those days the country was but partly 
tinted, just below the chek bone, with a cleared, and our Yankee farmer, had bought 
hectic flush— a nice piece of land under partial cultivation 

An on consumption’s waning cheek, ‘° ^ improvement of which he assiduously 

Mid ruin blooms the rose; devoted his energies, 

and his hair, which was soft as floss silk, C[ls ’ ona % the farmer had need of help 

hung in luxuriant curls about his face. But an °, u ® uc 1 R? cas ! ons ai R vei 7 ^ re ' 

oh, what an expression of deep melancholy A 110111 )\ 10 suffeied much from the careless- 
was settled on his countenance! so remark- n ^ ss or inca P ac dy °f those he engaged; and 
able that I felt certain the fear of death had a tfcr . a ,, e 1 e ^cction devised an expedient 
nothing to do with it. And I was right— ln , . lch “ 1S 8™ dsto f a cted a conspicuous 
Young as he was, he did not wish to live. R 11 A 11 . 01 , 11 *2 tcbt *l ie fl ua 1(ae . s a PP^ ca " 
He repeatedly said that death was what he ^on for labor. Every farmer 44 as is a farmer,” 
most desired; and it was truly dreadful to 2 s a g nn( Htone, and his wood-shed is usu- 
hear one so young and so beautiful talk a .‘ ^ ornamented with this useful piece of 
like this 4 Oh !’ he would say, ‘let me die!’ f urmture > as was the case in this instance, 
Nevertheless, he was most affectionate, and His plan was hardly mature before he 
was extremely grateful for everything I had an applicant for labor and wages.— 
could do for bis relief. I soon won bis heart Without a question he conducted the ap- 
but saw with pain that his disease of body pheant to his wood-shed, pointed to the 
was nothing to the 4 sickness of the soul,’ grindstone, and said:— 44 1 will employ you 
which I could not heal. He leaned upon tor the present. You may turn that grind¬ 
stone, until I want you for something else. 
The fellow took hold of the crank, gave 
seen one of his years courting it so sincere- one twist, which elicited a shrill screech in 
ly. I tried in every way to elicit from him consequent of .want of grease on the shaft 
what it was that made him so unhappy: The idea was fixed in h'is mind that there 

but his lips were sealed, and he was like one was something to be ground, and lie called 
who tried to turn his face from something out 44 hallo who’s goin’ to grind.” 44 Oh, 
which oppressed his spirit. never mind that,” said the farmer, who lin- 

It subsequently appeared that the father gered near, expecting some such inquiry. 

of this child, was hung for murder in B- 44 Never mind, turn away till I. want you for 

county, about two years before. something else,” and he left him. 

It was the most cold blooded homicide The grindstone squealed for about 15 min- 
tliat had ever been known in that section utes very much with such a note as the 
of the country. The excitement raged high, Guinea fowl sings, and stopped suddenly, 
and I recollect that the stake and the gal- The farmer returned and inquired 44 What 
lows vied with each other for the victim.— is the matter ?” 44 Do you want me to turn 

The mob labored to get the man out of the that blamed yelling thing with no one to 
jail, that they might wreak summary ven- grind on it?” indignantly asked the fellow, 
geance upon him by hanging him to the “ Of course I do,” replied the farmer.— 
nearest tree. Nevertheless, law triumphed, “See you in Guinea first!” bawled the la 
and he was hanged. Justice held up her borer as he sloped. Several applications 
equal scales with satisfaction, and there was for labor were referred to the grindstone in 
much trumpeting forth of this consumma- similar form, and invariably the candidates 
tion, in which even the women seemed to flunked, cursed the worthy farmer and his 


l my bosom and wept, while at the same 
j time he prayed for death. I have never 


tion as laborer on a farm, and at the same 
time shammed awkwardness and ignorance 
so well, that no one w r ould hire him, but re¬ 
ferred him to some neighbor. 

At length he found one waggish fellow 

who very kindly referred him to Farmer Senator Seward told a capital good 
Grindstone, who, said he, 44 is always very story at the supper at the Astor House on 
much in need of help, and if he hires you Saturday evening, at the expense of the 
when you get there, he will probably set cockney New Yorkers, who believe that the 
you to tending mill the first thing. I doubt island of Manhattan is the whole State, and 
■;ery much if you find the situation to your the outsiders are 44 countrymen.” It bro’t 
liking as the work is rather hard and the down the house and a long line of empty 

mill makes a profound clatter, owing to not champagne bottles:_ 

being properly cared for!” The Yankee’s “There may be’ among the citizens of 
eyes seemed to brighten, and he jumps up this great capital some who feel that they 
to go, exclaiming, “Wal that’s just the thing have a right to look contemptuously on the 
for me, because I was kinder bro’t up in a country which constitutes its broad suburbs, 
grist mill.” He arrived at Farmer Grind- I remember one who used to think so. I 
stone’s just as that worthy man and his sons fell in with him on a tour—I am sure it 
were returning from labor to dinner. was his first one—to Niagara. He expres- 

Jonatban introduced himself and inquired sed his surprise at seeing a steamboat on 
°f the farmer with an air of the utmost sim- Cayuga Lake and two steamboats on Sen- 
plicity “if his name was Mr. Grindstone? eca Lake, and when he saw yet another on 
and if he wanted to hire somebody ?” The Canandaigua Lake, he asked me, with all 
farmer grinned a ghastly smile and thought the artlessness of one willing to be in- 
lie smoked tlie joke that somebody had structed, how they got the steamboats into 
played on the evidently verdant Yankee, the lakes. 

and the boys looked at each other and tit- The poor devil, we suppose, thought that 
tered at the allusion, and in anticipation of the boats were built in New York, and sent 
the fun they would have with the Yankee by “overland route” to the lake. There 
at the grindstone. 

Oh, yes,” replied the farmer compla¬ 
cently, come in and take dinner with us, and 

after dinner I will set you to work.” Elliott, the eminent portrait-painter, 

During the repast Jonathan modestly .“laid himself out ” on a pun the other mor- 
hinted that he had been informed that the Fling-, as he was walking down town with a 
farmer had a mill and wanted a hand to friend, in a faintly-drizzling mist, so fine as 
tend it. scarcely to be perceptible to the naked eye. 

“Ifit should sfonalfno.pt.Lpr ”qqLI « ninvlln » 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS AND 
GAItDENERS. 

F ARMERS can be supplied with Bone Dust by apply¬ 
ing to EEVI HARRIS, Bone Button Maker, No. 3 
Buffalo street, Rochester. 

N. B. It will be necessary to order it at least one day be¬ 
fore wanted,—that it may be used fresh, and all the ammo¬ 
nia it possesses lie preserved — which would otherwise 
evaporate, impairing its value. 

All orders sent by letter, or otherwise, will be promptly 
attended to. 07-2w 


-a_ iory me past season, nas now ln successtul opei 
a tile machine, after the same pattern as the tjic on 
ported from England by John Delafied, Esq., of Si 
Co., N. Y. He has now about vO,000 ready forfiel 


are many just such men in New York city. 
-Albany Knickerbocker. 


“Now I’ve tended mills some,” said Jon¬ 
athan, 44 and kinder guess I kin do so agin; 
and if your mill is out of repair I kin fix it 
up slick as grease, I swow.” The grins, 
smirks and winks that glanced around the 
table at Jonathan’s remarks, seemed to be 
appropriated by him as marks of special fa¬ 
vor, notwithstanding his diffidence prevent¬ 
ed him from looking up without blushing 
under the bright glance of the farmer’s 
daughters. After dinner was over he steps 
up to the farmer, whom he addressed like 
this: “Mr. Grindstone, I’m ready to go to 
work now, if you will just show me where 
to go to. 

The farmer conducted him to the grind¬ 
stone and gave him directions to turn it. 

44 What! turn that ere grindstone?” and 
Jonathan seemed to ponder for a minute, 
and he broke out again seemingly in great¬ 
er surprise, 44 dew you want me to turn that 
ere grindstone?” and he yelled out “by 


4 If it should stop altogether,” said “Charlie, 
44 it wouldn’t be missed!” — Knick. 

jDmttfj’s Camei*. 


44 Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, but search will find it out.” 



For the Rural New-Vorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 38 letters. 

My 1, 22, 2, 36. 21 is a kind of grain much in use. 
My 2, 32, 26, 27, 38 is a large bird. 

My 3, 7, 6, 16, 9, 5, 17, 23, 24 grows in warm cli¬ 
mates, mostly on islands. 

My 4, 35, 26, 16, 7 is exported from the Southern 
States. 

My 5, 2, 16 may be cultivated in the United States, 
My 6, 35, 17, 14, 11, 27, 18, 9, 19, 25 is a tempest¬ 
uous wind mentioned in Scripture. 


My 7, 19, 4, 6 grows in every climate 
ginger I’ll dew it!” and he applied himself I 8, 18, 3,13, 27 was a woman who was said to 
assiduously until called to supper; and after v,< "° 


supper until called to rest. Before any of 
the family were scti.r in the morning, Jona¬ 
than had resumed the crank, and the grind¬ 
stone its song, loud and clear, to the ban¬ 
ishment of sleep from every eye for half a 
mile around. 

The farmer admired the perseverance of 
the Yankee and permitted him to continue 
the 44 to wee wheet, to wee wheet, to wee 


have a prophetic spirit, 

My 9, 14, 37 is a domestic animal. 

My 10, 19, 12, 36 is a letterof the Greek alphabet. 
My 11, 7, 19, 11, 14, 9, 28, 31, 2 is a native of Asia 
and Africa. 

My 12, 22, 10, 29, 5, 31, 2,8 take possession of the 
sluggard’s farm without a deed. 

My 13, 19, 9, 28, 15, 38 was discovered in 1812. 
iy 14, 27, 23, 32, 21, 24 is a chemical compound. 
My 15, 2, 34, 35, 4 is a kind of liquor named from 
its author. 


wheet,” song of the grindstone, interrupted My 16 > 28, 3, 13 is a law term 

only for his meals and a rest of half an hour M y 17, 2, 5, 10, 15, 32 is one of the coats of the 
at mid-day, until evening, when, tiring of eye> 
the sound and satisfied with the test, he 
demanded of Jonathan what he was to pay 
him for his labor the day and a half. “Wal, 
squire,” replied Jonathan, 44 1 reckon it up 
at about seven dollars and a half.” The 
farmer was taken in his own net. 44 What 
do you say, seven dollars and a half!” 

“ Yes replied Jonathan, very coolly, 

44 seven dollars and a half —just five dollars 
a day for tendin mill wifli one run of stone 
and keepin in repairs. You will find every 
thing all in good order; now jest pay me 
and I’ll be off sir.” 

The old fellow seeing he was in, forked 
over, and then hired Jonathan for a year at 
a good salary, and before the year was out 
Jonathan managed to marry one of the Far¬ 
mer Grindstone’s daughters; and eventually 
assumed the whole control of the farm; but 
the worthy farmer decided never to set a 
Yankee to turn a grindstone again.— Yan¬ 
kee Blade. 


take delight. 

Perceiving the boy’s life to be waning, I 
endeavored one day to turn bis mind to 
religious subjects, apprehending no difficul¬ 
ty in one so young; but he always evaded 
the subject. I asked him if he said his 
prayers. He said— 

4 Once, always— now, never 


grindstone, and left. Of course the thing 
became notorious, and by general consent the 
Yankee was called “Farmer Grindstone.” 

A Yankee adventurer heard of the mat¬ 
ter and resolved to do the thing up brown, 
which he did as follows: after arriving in 
the neighborhood of Farmer Grindstone, he 
commenced a diligent inquiry for a situa- 


Man and Woman.— Man is the creature 
of interest and ambition. His nature leads 
him forth into the struggle and bustle of 
the world. Love is but the embellishment 
of his early life, or a song piped in the in¬ 
tervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for 
fortune, for space in the world’s thought, 
and dominion over his fellow men. But a 
woman’s whole life is a history of the af¬ 
fections. The heart is her world; it is there 
her ambition strives for empire; it is there 
her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She 
sends forth her sympathies on adventure; 
she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of | 
affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is 
hopeless—for it is bankruptcy of the heart. 
— Irving. 


My 18, 23, 36, 7 is a division of time. 

My 19, 31, 9, 30, 35, 25, 9, 17, 2,-9 is a tune as good 
as it is old. 

My 20, 16, 7, 5, 22, 13, 25, 37 is a British coin. 

My 21, 14, 3, 32,11, 11, 19 is a native of America. 
My 22, 18, 4, 14, 25 is one of the varieties of tea. 
My 23, 35, 11, 31, 32, 8, 38 is a species of eme¬ 
rald. 

My 24, 4, 29, 24, 15, 23, 8 were a sect of theJfows. 
My 25, 14, 17, 5, 22 is one the cardinal points. 

My 26, 35, 25 is a formidable instrument. 

My 27, 36, 5, 13, 15 is a dead language. 

My 28, 7, 19, 25 is the most useful of all metals. 
My 29, 36, 21, 35, 17, 33 is one of the planets. 

My 30, 6, 32, 27, 5, 22 is what all seek for. 

My 31, 19, 16, 20, 2, 7 is a common nuisance to so¬ 
ciety. 

My 32, 9 9, 13, 21, 10, 14, 25 is one of the princi¬ 
pal rules of arithmetic. 

My 33, 10, 27, 38 is a river in Africa. 

My 34, is a letter used in music to denote a place 
in the staff. 

My 35, 17, 32, 25, 35, 4 is the remotest planet in 
the solar system. 

My 36, 27, 11, 19, 30, 14, 31 is an intoxicating drink. 
My 37, 35, 28, 25, 2, 36 is a British coin. 

My 38, 5, 30, 23, 7 is a volatile fluid used in med¬ 
icine. 

My whole is the name of a celebrated book and 
its author. f. w. 

Varick, N. Y. 

0” Answer next week. 


EJIERY A; CO.’S 

Premium Kail Road Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 

T HE above machines are offered the public this season 
at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of inanufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.8110 

“ One do do . §0 

44 Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power ®!{5, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use..,. 3 j 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two IiorsePower.£100 

One do do . 75 

The threshers having no patent on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catnlogucof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

MORGAN ISOK.SE GENETS AC GIfFoKJO. 

HIS justly celebrated animal will stand the 
ensuing season at the stable of the subscri¬ 
ber in Eodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may he seen in 
(his journal under date of Oth March, inst. 

Terms of insurance $12. 

CHARLES W. INGERSOLE. 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17, 1851. 05-9t 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS EOIt HIRE. 

cpiIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
I’ly Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 05 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40o. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Aat. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, 
&c.—that lie has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a desidera¬ 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will he awarded to the 
enterprise. 

Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. Al) or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [63-tf] 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

RIDDLE. 


I visit the rich I dwell with the poor, 

I ask not permission to enter your door; 

I’m with the lone widows whose husbands are not, 
I cause the poor orphans to weop at their lot; 

I meet the dear brothers who’ve gone far away, 

I come to the sister’s whose home is their stay; 

I was with mother Eve, who first was to blame, 

I am with all mankind—can you tell me my name? 
Answer next week. 


KEAJBEE & HtSOTIIEK’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

T No. 6 West Seneca Street. 

HIS New Establishment is furnished with every facili¬ 
ty for Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books, 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements, 
Borders, Embossed Plates, &c., Ac., with promptness, and 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that onr work will he equal to that of 
any establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[00-tf J 1 . p. BEADLE. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 


Flattery of Appreciation.— The sym¬ 
pathizing spirit which appreciates whatever 
of good we possess—telling us so by its ac¬ 
tions or even words, uses that delicate var¬ 
nish of flattery which cannot soil the most 
fastidious self-respect—a very different ar¬ 
ticle in its appearance and effects from the 
coarse white-wash which some people are 
over scattering about them. b. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO. 67. 


Owe no man anything. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma.— Fifty-five 
dollars. 

Answer to Enigma.— The Discovery of Amer¬ 
ica. 

Answer to Charade.— Liebig. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem.—49,1-47 gal¬ 
lons of beer; equal 13,824 cubic inches or 8 cubic 
feet, which subtracted from the supposed contents 
6561, leaves 6553 as answer. The length of side 
has not been received. 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wisli a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to iiear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year —8 1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ®5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) lor 81(1; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 815; Twenty Copies 
for ®25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
8 HI, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 

All moneys received by mail will he acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem- 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

Subscription money, properly enclos td, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited numlier of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of 81 per square 
(twelve lines or less.) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advauce. 

jr-^” Notices relative to Meetings, Ac., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


.m?AJN-TIEE FACTOKY. 

TJMIE subscriber having built a large addition to his Fac¬ 
tory the past season, has now in successful operation 

one im- 
Seneca 
- - field and 

cellar drains, and intends to manufacture 200,000 this sea¬ 
son. The price will vary according to size, from 88 to 
816 per thousand. Flats half the price of tile. A thou¬ 
sand will lay between 65 and 70 rods of drain, and 40 rod 
of three inch tile, make a load for a good team. 

N. B. Any Farmer that will come and get a load of tile, 
and drain some wet swale with them; and when he has 
had two crops of grain on the land, if he will say that its 
improvement and extra yield of crops don’t pay 21 per cent 
interest on the outlay, I will make up that amount to him at 
his request. 

Clay Candle Moulds and Earthen Ware manufactured 
ami kept on hand as formerly. ALVIN WILCOX. 

West BJoomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., April 4, 1851. 
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ceed in this manner with my table wines, 
and have never lost any. 

PLACE OF STORAGE. 

It is better to let wines remain through 


SMALL HOUSES.-WIRE FENCES. 


jecl than to separate from the wine the Dear Moore: —After leaving you this 
various fermentible matters and render it a ft er n 00 n, the cars brought me home in time 
what is called a dry wine. Various ,sub- f or ^ ea> Only two hours from your city— 
stances are used to give “bouquet to the though fifty miles in distance! It’s but a 


a nc| B numcHKis^ oUums— practical, sc icntific,° and literary the winter in the cellar or vault, than to 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. remove them to the Stcre-house. It is the 

~ c^ROGJtvXi AND IMPROVEMENT. usage at one of the best vineyards in Cham- 

— pagne, to put the wines in the cellar for the 
L k TT ^RS ON winter while they remain in casks. Before 

EUROPEAN A GRICU LJ ERE, ETC. the return of “racking” or drawing off, 1 

by m. m. rodgers, m. d. have spoken of the important operation ol 

FRANCE. ' clarifying, which precedes it; —it is equall) 

indispensable for white and red wines. The 
Manufacture and Management of Wines. . c • , , • , , 

Paris, March, i85i. custom ot burning sulphur in the casks be- 

D. D. T. Moore, Esq .—Dear Sir: I fore using them, is very prevalent in Gi- 


D. D. T. Moore, Esq .—Bear Sir: 


little fragments, which augments their effi and is less perfect when completed ; the ing off Champagne wine, have no other ob- — L] 0 s ^_* - ' 

caC y;_the coarser species of sand and yolk being light and liquid, precipitates jecl than to separate from the wine the Dear Moore: —After leaving you this 

brown free stone are of no value for this more slowly. various fermentible matters and render it a f bm0 or, the cars brought me home in lime 

purpose. It is a very dangerous fault to clarification by blood. what is called a dry wine. Y arious ,sub- f or tea. Only two hours from your city— 

leave filth of any kind in those vessels de- At the cooperage houses, blood is in stances are used to give “bouquet to the though fifty miles in distance! It’s but a 
sio-ned for filling up. ’When we have but- common use, and its operation as a clarifier wine;—some recommend the burning ol f ew years since I rode home in a day, and 

little to clarify, it is more safe to keep it in is very prompt. The use of this substance, nutmegs and other aromatics in the cask thought I had done well. The Buffalo and 

small casks or demijohns;—I always pro- however, is impracticable except in cities; instead of matches. Rochester Railroad Company have done a 

ceed in this manner with my table wines, and M. Julian is of opinion that it injures But we must return to the subject of ver y v q se thing in putting down the way 

and have never lost any. the quality of the wines. drawing off. Generally, the more fre- f are t 0 the same rate as that through. No 

pi \c e of storage clarification by the powder of julian. quently wine is drawn off, the more clear advantage should be given to the stranger 

It is better to let wines remain through M. Julian is an author of great experi- it is, and the sooner it is ready to drink. — over those who reside along the line of the 
the winter in the cellar or vault than °to ence, and it is desirable that the attention In performing this operation, some precau- roa d. Besides these low rates will create a 
remove them to the stcre-house. It is the die public should be drawn towards his tions are equally necessary for the white large amount of travel. 
usa<re at one of the best vineyards in Cham- P owder and process of clarification. The and red wines: but we may remark, that So here I am, snugly stowed away in 
parme, to put the wines in the cellar for the composition of this powder is kept a secret among the wines of weak quality, the white my little box of a cottage, reading the back 
winter while they remain in casks. Before ,Vom the P ublic as J’ et 1 have been wel1 wine keeps best while on the lees or dregs, numbers of the Rural, and making marks 
the return of “ racking” or drawing off, J *P leased with its efTect in ajl cases where I It is not supposed that the lees contain any f or future reference and perhaps an occa- 
have spoken of the important operation ol havc used «> having obtained uniformly a preserving principle for any wine, and much sional letter. 

clarifying, which precedes it;-it is equall) 8' ood clarification. I w !l state, however, less for those of feeble strength; but that Speaking of small houses,-I am dcci- 
indispensable for white and red wines. The lhat two or three times having put too much the deposit which they form on the inside de dly in favor of them. Our wives will 

custom of burning sulphur in the casks be- in > 1 have foUnd lhe taste (,f wines altered of the cask > fiIls U P the P ores of the wood have carpets now-a-days,—they arc cer- 
fore usino- them Is verv nrevalent in Gi- and injured. I have been surprised also in and prevents evaporation; when this occurs tainly comfortable, and a small, room only 


send you in this letter, an article on the ronde, but is not equally common in Cham- 
Manufacture and Management of Wines, pagne;—clarification however, is generally 


which I have translated from the Erencli. 
The article was written by M. Oudart, a 
man of much experience in that business. 
As our country is likely to become, some¬ 
what a Grape and Wine Growing country, 
I was of opinion, that this article would in¬ 
terest many of your readers: 

CARE OF WINES. 

Red wines ought to be made with much 
care and from the beet grapes; they also 
require care in order to remain in the casks 
until the time of bottling. One racking off 


practiced more here than in Gironde. 

CLARIFICATION BY ISINGLASS. 

The variety used, is that which is in sheets 
or leaves. A small quantity is dissolved in 
water over night; in the morning, a little 
new water is added and the solution finish¬ 
ed by warming the whole for an hour or 


in, i nave iuuuu use mate ui nmeo oncicu uie cash., lias up me puies ui me wuuu have carpets now-a-days,_tney are cer- (|\ 

and injured. I have been surprised also in and prevents evaporation; when this occurs tainly comfortable, and a small, room only slj 
using the quantity usually recommended, it lessens the spirit and consequently injures takes a small carpet. Then, too, how much )| 
to find the wine exhaling a strong, disa- the quality of the wine. Analogous to this l ess time it takes to keep a-small house in jlj 
greeable odor, resembling that from decay- is the fact, that the older a wine is the less or( ] cr> and i n repair. But there is also jli 
ing animal matter. In the clarification of alcohol it gives on distillation;—lierfce the another <>ood thin</ about it—you have so >F 
red wines I prefer the whites of eggs, as mildness of all old wines. M. Leenoir ad- muc h less capital tied up. I have a large, |! 
being more constant in their effects, and vises the addition of alcohol to wines too and my wife says a very convenient kitchen, 'll 
less costly—and on all accounts they are weak in spirit; but I prefer the use of oil and good wood house; but my other rooms I! 
perhaps preferable. Several other sub- casks, as before stated, as wines require less are sma i| j ye t they hold all my friends, and \ I' 
stances, such as animal charcoal, and gum rest when these are used, to make them ernpty chairs left at that. I am no friend to jl' 


arabic, are sometimes added to isinglass take bead, and they keep better also, and 


two on hot ashes; aftertnis.it is stra-ned and whites of eggs,—but in the trials I have with less loss. In drawing off wines, the 
through linen, and what does not pass is raa( j e 0 f them their ffect? were somewhat access of air should be prevented as much 
put again into water until it is ail dissolv'd, ambiguous. It is in this branch of the as possible. 


require care m o.uer id m u c casas Th]s ^ together with that which was first manu f acture G f wines that the chemist can 

until the time of to mg. nc racung o stra j ned , i s then mixed with half a bottle of 5e of great serv i ce to USj as i t j s certain 

at the end oi winter more put ing it into the wine to be clarified and thoroughly that the process of clarification is intimately 

j the cellar suffices, m most oca Hies, or the sha ken, then poured into the cask; then, by connec ted with their art-depending no 

f rSt y ear » P™ vided tbe are always means 0 f a small stick introduced into the doubt upon the law of chemical affinities. 

kept full. During the second year this b the who l e is to be agitated as much 

i clioulrl ho reneated tlie first week each of mi • ^ smoking hie casks wiiii slliiiur. 

i snoma repealed me nrsi y^xk eacn oi as p0SS1 b] e without moving the cask, When A . , , , 

■ month,—and the operation becomes less the isinglass is thoroudilv mirm-led with the Another opeiation of not less importance 

freciuent and necessary with time bein* the 18 “S 1 * 88 18 Roughly mmgled with the in deification, is that of smoking the casks 

ircquent ana necessary wun time, Dung wlne m tbls way, the bung must be care- .. , , T - f 

i still more rare after the second year. In y u iiy replaced without being driven, because I*' 1 .' sulplmr B is pel ormod in the fbl- 

1 many wine cellars the casks are turned on the „i„ e is undergoing a new fermentation, A piece of cotton cloth is 

> the side, so as to allow the inner surface of and tMs does ^ pr „ ceed wuI1 if tho en . *PH » “‘ lled S "'P ,ur ,ml1 bul " <jd “ 

; tho bung to be constantly wet with the trance of air is entirely prevented. Many ‘ “„ 1 t . ‘ " b °P cnulon “ tc 

( • t. ■ _ a. £11__:_11 J I J ram htatp thfl r. Hi-ihf'nt.mn niin nrpvont then 


PARTIAL DRAWING OFF. 

This usually takes place for the first time 


large bouses in the country, and shall never 
leave one to bother my heirs. 

I have followed brother Adams through 
several numbers with much pleasure. He 
and I ride the same hobby —wire fence — 
and I like him for the tenacity wherewith 


that the process of clarification is intimately in the month of March, in order to separate . x .. „ r , , , 

^ he clings to it. Wire fence must become 

connected with their art—depending no the wine from the grosser lees; and the ~ Ti • , • 

, , , ° , ’ , the fence of the country. It is as certain 

doubt upon the law ol chemical affinities. wine is transferred to vessels not perfectly ag the fourth of July> We cannofc possi . 

smoking THE casks with sulpiiur. clean, but to those which are impregnated , wkh tbe old fashioiied f ences 

Another operation of not less importance wnh the sediments of other wines. Only a but little t}ma No fence will do thafc 


frequent and necessary with time, being 
still more rare after tbe second year. In 
many wine cellars the casks are turned on 
the side, so as to allow the inner surface of 
the bung to be constantly wet with the 
wine. It is necessary to fill up occasionally 


those casks which aJe new,—the pores of 'q lou']‘d be' lu-u!-d 1 neartv 1 to b?AHn o-' becoming yellowish,-and also to neutralize September: the practice of re-bottling is 

i . , • , r-n r ,, should be hea ed ear ) to bo Ing, but 1 .u„ f 0 . m pntiWp nrinpinlp nnrl m-ocmTo Hom nraefirpd nnlv with Ghamnacrne and other 


smoking THE casks with sulpiiur. clean, but to those which are impregnated , wUh tbe old fashioiied f ences 

Another operation of not less importance wUh the sediments of other wines. Only a buta . litfle t}ma No fence wiU do that 
in clarification, is that of smoking the casks part of the cask is drawn off at a time, and ^ b@ at the rate of at l eas t a 

with sulphur. It is performed in the fol- this replaced by other wine less clear-and bundred rodg a d b a si ' Ie man . Only 
lowing manner:—A piece of cotton cloth is so on to the last drawing This mode is think of thg sbw process of splitting rails> 
dipped in melted sulphur and burned in peculiar to some particular localities. ^ ^ ^ ^ of dmwing them and 

the cask. The effect of this operation is to bottling wine. putting up and staking! Why it makes 

facilitate the clarification and prevent their This is commonly done in the month of ^ ^ ^ tQ think of it _ and it makes 

me heart-sick to see the miles of old rail 


the wood not having been filled up yet by 
the deposit from the wine, the wine leaks 
through and leaves a vacuum in the cask. 
On account of this waste I recommend the 


prefer the other method, as it causes solu¬ 
tion to take place more rapidly, and more¬ 
over, the isinglass loses some of its virtues 
by boiling. It should remain seven or eight 


use of oil casks, in order to prevent this loss hours in thc cas] . bcfor<J , he „ ine is driutn 


fumigating the casks, to prevent the ashes from the deposit at the bottom, which has ^ e imcnt made last sprin& tllat it 
of the cotton trom falling m, as it would be formed after standing six months. Alter ^ cheapest fe „ ce t , lal ca „ be buiU 


injurious to the wine. In explanation of bottling, the cork is driven in and tied down AU the Mw fence that j make wi „ b(J wUh 


of wine and preserve its quality. Another 
mode by which I have succeeded well in 
preventing this waste, in vessels of smaller 


offj in order that it may entangle and carry 
down all the impurities it contains. When 
the season is unfavorable for clarifying, it is 


size, is to cover both heads with a stucco ,i *• • m , , 

’ often the practice in Champagne, to clarify 

composed of rosm and imseed od, with a , he second time _ usi „„ a less tit of 
small proportion of fine brick dust, mixed the isi lass than at the first . They take 

with it. This is an adhesive mixture, of advnnt 0 of th e first dry and cool weather 
thc consistence of ordinary paint, and stops tQ dr , uy , he winc _ as is alway3 moro ckar 
perfectly the pores of the wood wherever ^ tb j g dme 

applied;—it should be applied while hot ‘ CI „ FICAI , 0K By M , LK . 

and fluid. , ... 

clarification of wines. Mllk 18 often recommended for purifying 


this process, chemists say that the combus- with iron wire, when it is ready for market; 

tion of the sulpiiur consumes all the oxy but it always improves by age. The time Adams has worked out the prob . 

gen of tho air contained m tho cask, and at which wines attain their greatest perfec- ^ ye we]L Tbo firgt sccr ,, tw fasten 
forms with it, sulphuric acid; but it seems tion, ,s varied by circumstances, and vane- the wirewe ll at both ends of your fence, tmd 


Brother Adams has worked out thc prob- 


. . # tvj Xiltl LUCID Cili inaUlLlO, ill UUU.FM VUlli 

the second time, using a less quantity of x .. • , . r . £ . 

... ® 1 J combustion, even without the lormation ot 

the isinglass than at the hrst. I hey take •, , T 

° J acid, must consume the oxygen also. I can 

advantage of the hrst dry and cool weather , . , — 

10 . . . , only say that this simple and efficacious 

to draw the wine, as it is always more clear , c , , 

J method was in use long before we had any 


forms with it, sulphuric acid; but it seems tion, is varied by circumstances, and varie- 

to me that all other matters, in undergoing ties of fhe wines. 

combustion, even without the formation of p LOv rsTRAlGHTrTrWELL As ”sEEP. 

acid, must consume the oxygen also. I can - 

only say that this simple and efficacious Mr. Moore:—T here has been some val- 
method was in use'long before we had any uable articles in the Rural of late, on 

chemists, and we therefore owe them noth- plowing deep and narrow furrows. I would 


Filling up in dry casks, is particularly wiAo which has become yellowish or red- 
suitable for the line’ wines, which we may dish from contact with thescdimentai) paiti- 
fear to deteriorate by mixing with those of c l es °1 ^ be S ra P es > or b y ^- be action of the 
inferior quality, or of a different nature: ab ’- Julian recommends its use sim- 
botli reasoil and experience are in favor of tiltaneously with isinglass. It is the prac- 
this proceeding. Many different processes dce raan y 1° boil the milk. I can neither 
and materials are employed for clarifying support or condemn this practice, not hav- 
wines; — some of these materials may im- ing practiced it. 

proveand some impair their qualities. One clarification by whites of eggs. 


made wine with sulphurous vapor, in or¬ 
der to prevent fermentation,—and is per- 


be made in manure by such a system. 


mode which we have used successfully, is Red wines are usually clarified by adding ter which we draw out the charcoal and nice, and the other in the manner that we 

.t ‘ J ,. . , J f , , . . , , , , .. ., seems to me our btate bociety could not do 

very simple and easy: —Wc collect silicious the whites of three or four eggs to a cask shake the cask strongly, so as to cause the often see it done—and my word lor it, the , , «. i; bor al Drcmi- 


and argillaceous stones and reduce them to of about fifty gallons: some advise the ad- wine to absorb all the vapor;—the same 
fragments about the size of a walnut; these dition of the shells, together with a hand- operation is repeated again and again, until 
are to be introduced into the bung of the ful of common salt. The whole is to be the cask is full. After having stood a few 


former will appear to be worth live dollars 
mor\ per acre. 


Every man who plows for a premium, at ments in soiling. Good night, 
our fairs, should set out his own land him- A P ril 7 * 1851 - Yours evc 


the fermentible principle and preserve them practiced only with Champagne and other fencfe that j must s00n r , p i ace . i shull L 
for a long tune sweet. It is necessary in foaming wines, m order to separate them do it with wire> I a m fully satisfied with \[ 


clarification BY milk. ing for it. The landmark has been always add, plow them straight, and then they are . , , 

Cl j i e b J \ r ° , . . . idea where it can be made, as it saves a 

Milk is often recommended for purifying indicated by experience, although the mode perfect. How much more pleasing it is to . . , . , . . c 

Me which has become yellowish or red- haS been abused. tbe eye to see straight plowing than crook- bo “ om ,f 3' 0U 

h from contact with tliesedimentary parti- motismb. ed. I never like to be seen following a to s °p logs oi s loop. tope, ion - 

r a , ,i ,• e . . , , . , ever, that the time will come when we shall 

s or the grapes, or by the action ot the q bis process consists in saturating new crooked furrow, and never will it I can help , , , r 

s,r t i .. • , \ ° . „ r , not have to be at so much expense to fence 

. M. Julian recommends its use sim- m ade wine with sulphurous vapor, in or- it. When any one gets in the habit of . . ,, , ,,, 

Ti. • ji. r 1 . . ■ , ° . , . against our neighbor s cattle, 

ancously with ismglass. It is thc prac- der to prevent fermentation,-and is per- plowing straight, they take a great deal ^ ^ ^ now _ that tbe 

e of many to boil the milk. 1 can neither formed in the following manner. After more pleasure in the work. Some think it ... - . , , 

pport or condemn this practice, not hav- having poured a p.ul full of new wine into is just as well to plow crooked as straight. would be to soil our stock to say 

r practiced it. the cask, we introduce a small bunch of I think not Take two fields that are side ^os ’ ,, 

, , , , ., , . . . , j , nothing of the very great saving that would 

clarification by whites of eggs. matches into the bung, and burn them, af- by side; plow one of them straight and . , , . T , 

° : , . i-i i be made in manure by such a system. It 

Red wines are usually clarified by adding ter which we draw out the charcoal and nice, and the other in the manner that we « o . . , i , d 


it does not need fastening any where else. 
It is well to put up stakes or narrow strips 
once in four or five feet, and fasten the 
wires to them by staples to prevent sag¬ 
ging and spreading—but it’s no objection if 
the fence does vibrate. The ditch is a good 
idea where it can be made, as it saves a 
bottom board, which is necessary if you 
wish to stop hogs or sheep. I hope, how¬ 
ever, that the time will come when we shall 
not have to be at so much expense to fence 
against our neighbor’s cattle. 

I have no doubt now, that the expense 
of maintaining fences is much more than 
the cost would be to soil our stock, to say 


a better thing than to offer a liberal premi¬ 
um for a series of well conducted experi- 


cask*fontil the wine flows out at this orifice, beaten well with half a bottle of wine and days, tbe wine should be drawn off. Some se jf Any one that can plow well can set-'— - 

Quartz and red flint are preferable for this poured into the cask; the wine must then wine makers think this practice useless or out a land straight as a line, every time try- Avoid a low and damp site for a dwell- 
purpose; argillaceous stones may clarify the be well stirred with a rod as soon as this is injurious; it is thought that the longer for- ing, with the team and plow that he is ac- ing house. Build sufficiently distant from 
wine as well, but they injure its taste. The la- done. Some advise the use of the yolk of mentation is retarded, the longer the wine customed to work with. Whenever you your barn and stock-yard, to avoid accidents 
minated shists and mica are convenient, be- the egg with the whites; but I am of opin- remains sweet afterwards,—especially the ^ b ^ bre ‘ P ruderd man a ^ wa y s estimates 

cause they divide themselves into numerous ion that the clarification is retarded by them white wines. Thc different modes of rack- uTiberton, Orleans Co. ^ w. laverick, j«. the cost before he commences building. 
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MORGAN HORSES-GEN. GIFFORD. 

Mr. Moore :—In reading the communi¬ 
cation of Mr. Marks, in your number of 
March 27th, I am highly pleased to see the 
history of the Morgan family of horses re¬ 
capitulated ; but am at a loss to discover 
that Mr. Marks after all makes out a case 
of necessity for his caution—on his own 
statement. 

The general description of the figure, ac ¬ 
tivity and excellence of Gen. Gifford is not 
disputed by him, but simply his descent 
from a Morgan dam. A pure Morgan of 
course means no more or less than a genuine 
Morgan—a dam unquestionably descended 
from a genuine Morgan horse. This I re¬ 
gard as of little consequence of itself, be¬ 
cause I am led to suppose that in and in 
breeding, except in a remote degree, is not 
likely to improve the breed of any animal 
—and Mr. Marks takes pains to lay down 
the same position in respect to draught 
horses, viz., that for draught a cross of the 
Morgan with other breeds is desirable. 

But upon this point, even, Gen. Gifford 
stands on as good footing as Mr. Marks’ 
horse. Mr. M. has only the authority of 
the gentleman he purchased of for saying 
his horse is from a Morgan dam. Mr. Ma¬ 
son had the authority of Judge Blodgett 
of whom he bought this horse, that the 
General is also from' a Morgan mare, and I 
presume no one will question Judge Blod¬ 
gett’s testimony any more than Mr. W ier’s. 

But Mr. Marks does the General the 
justice to say he is a horse of fine form, 
spirit and action, and that his stock is in 
good repute. Pretty good recommenda¬ 
tions, I should think. None of these points 
does he dispute, but expressly concedes 
them, and admits Gen. Gifford to be de¬ 
scended from Gifford Morgan — though af¬ 
terwards he speaks of him as only said to 
be descended from 'Gifford Morgan. By 
whom he was said to be, may be seen by 
reference to the Cultivator for 1846, in a 
letter from Mr. Wier, above mentioned, to 
the editors of that journal—accompanied 
with a cut of Gifford Morgan, and announ¬ 
cing his intention of exhibiting him at the 
then ensuing State Fair at Auburn, together 
with a six year old stallion of his get, “closely 
resembling him in form, color, action, dc., 
and a very perfect animal .” 

This six year old stallion was Gen. Gif¬ 
ford. I leave it to personal examination of 
the horse whether Mr. Wier’s judgment 
was not correct in selecting Gen. Gifford at 
at the first exhibition of Gifford Morgan in 
this State, as the best representative of the 
stock of his sire. Undoubtedly he consid¬ 
ered him if not the best, as good a speci¬ 
men as could be found, and he was larger 
and heavier, and considerably finer in the 
head and neck than the old horse, and uni¬ 
versally conceded to be a better animal. 

Gentleman in Onondaga county,acquaint¬ 
ed both with Mr. Marks’ horse and Gen. 
Gifford, and also gentlemen in Vermont 
who were acquainted with the Morgan hor¬ 
ses, were consulted as to the horse that 
should represent that class of horses, by 
the publishers of the new Edition of that 
standard work, Youatt on the Horse, with¬ 
out any reference to me and without any 
knowledge of mine, who were all agreed 
in selecting him as the horse of all others 
to be represented in that work—and doubt¬ 
less this fact more than any other has called 
forth Mr. Marks’ article in your paper.— 
Upon the authority of Mr. Wier, supported 
by the evidence of Mr. Morgan of Lima, 
N. Y.,—who has, as I understand, seen the 
old Justin Morgan horse—Gifford Morgan 
more closely resembled the old Justin Mor¬ 
gan horse than any other; and upon the 
authority of Mr. Wier that Gen. Gifford 
closely resembles his sire in form, color, 
action, &c., and upon the authority of all 
who have seen both horses that I have 
heard express an opinion, the General ex¬ 
celled the old Gifford in several particulars, 
may it not safely be said that Gen. Gifford 
is the best living Morgan horse ? 

Mr. Marks undoubtedly has a horse pos¬ 
sessing, (according to the certificates of his 
pedigree published in his article,) a high de¬ 
gree of Morgan blood—possibly a little too 
much; that is, descended from rather too 
near relations. But be that as Jit may, 
whether he is equal to General Gifford or 
superior, can best be determined by those 
who have not seen both by a comparison 
and personal examination. If Mr. Marks’ 
horse is possessed of a greater share of 
Morgan blood, but deficient in size, sym¬ 


metry of form, strength and activity to 
Gen. Gifford, no one would be at a loss to 
which to give the preference. 

Mr. Wier’s good opinion of Gen. Gif¬ 
ford’s stock is derived as well from experi¬ 
ence as observation, he having a colt from 
him, if I mistake not, by his mare Dolley, 
and is fortified also by the judgment of the 
Onondaga County Agricultural Society, 
which, in 1848, awarded a silver medal to 
Munro <fc Mason for the stallion (Gen. Gif¬ 
ford,) producing the ten best sucking colts. 

As I do not see that Mr. Marks has 
made out much cause of objection to Gen. 
Gifford, I hope at the next State Fair he 
will favor the public with an exhibition of 
his horse, and let his merits be judged of 
somewhat from his external appearance, and 
if that shows him to be the better horse 1 
shall certainly be willing that he shall take 
the place as such. Those acquainted with 
Gen. Gifford, and with Morgan horses, think 
he is qualified to do his own talking, and to 
demonstrate what right he has to be con¬ 
sidered the best living representative of his 
race. Very respectfully yours, 

C. W. Ingersoll. 

Lodi, N. Y., April 9, 1851. 

ABOUT PLOWING. 

Mr. Moore: —When my welcome “Ru¬ 
ral” is received from the post office, and the 
boys have allayed their impatience to “swal¬ 
low the whole,” by looking at the pictures 
of mighty men, tall mountains, pretty hou¬ 
ses, and all other things of nature and art, 
that seem to be coming on its pages in 
proper order—and my wife has read the 
“Ladies department,” “Domestic Econo¬ 
my,” and particulalry “ The Story,” invari¬ 
ably on the last page— then comes my turn 
to give it a perusal with intense interest. 

In number 12, present volume, I no¬ 
tice (page 89) L. Manly says some good 
things upon plowing, and allows others to 
“controvert any of the points laid down.” 
This would not be my desire were I com¬ 
petent. I notice his manner of flat and lap 
furrow plowing, and object to his leaving 
any portion of the land uncut for a hinge to 
turn upon, which is too nearly approaching 
the “ cut and cover ” system. If in any 
case it is best to lay flat furrows, the only 
way in my experience is to plow sufficient¬ 
ly shallow to allow the slice to drop into 
the furrow, not being rolled over far enough 
to lap on the next furrow by the thickness 
of its edge, which is the true cause and 
the only reason for lapping furrows. Sup¬ 
pose a furrow r 5 inches deep when it rolls 
over moves towards the last furrow the 
same number of inches, it falls flat, perfect¬ 
ly upside down; whereas if 10 inches deep 
it rolls the same number of inches, and 
consequently, where the 5 inch furrow would 
drop in, the 10 inch furrow laps 5 inches 
on the next furrow—either cutting wider 
than the share will cut clean, or so narrow 
as to depend upon the mould board to 
“ shove it out of place,” and creates un¬ 
necessary friction, one of the difficulties 
your correspondent wisely desires to over¬ 
come. When a plow has raised its furrow, 
cut clear, and carried it so far over that its 
own gravity will carry it to its resting place, 
without any further moving the slice from 
its original place than is accomplished in the 
act of rolling over, then is the work done 
with the least possible friction, and conse¬ 
quently greatest ease to team and plowman. 
To cause a furrow to lap, and fie the lap¬ 
ping angle, can not be done by any “ shov¬ 
ing it a little out of place,” unless the fur¬ 
row is at least 3 inches in width to 2 in 
depth, with any plow I have used. 

I perceive your correspondent “Plowboy” 
says, (in No. 14, present volume, 1st page,) 
that “from 15 years experience and obser¬ 
vation the best plowing is done by taking 
a good plow, that will turn a furrow not 
over one foot wide, and not less than ten 
inches deep.” Now to do this would be 
very satisfactorj', and if there is such a 
“good plow,” I hope he will inform your 
readers of its whereabouts, which will in¬ 
sure the manufacturer the sale of at least 
one. With the plows I have seen used a 
furrow slice of these dimensions is turned on 
the edge, which is 10 inches, into a furrow 
12 inches wide, and leaves a space of two 
inches, with plenty of air, light, and moist¬ 
ure, and the dirt sufficiently loosened to 
give the grass a fine start and growth, and 
would be in my soil difficult to overcome 
with even a fifty tooth harrow. 

In No. 13, page 99, a common sense 
mode of plowing twice in one furrow, is 



SEYMOUR’S GRAIN DRILL. 


[In one of the early numbers of our first | 
volume we called attention to this Drill; 
and, having no reason to change the opinion 
then expressed,, republish the notice for the 
benefit of grain growers. Those wishing 
further information than is given below are 
referred to an advertisement in this paper.] 

This machine is the invention of a prac¬ 
tical man and good mechanic, and the re¬ 
sult of several years trial and experience. 
It is well and thoroughly made—simple in 
its construction and certain in its operation. 
It possesses one advantage that we think 
very important in a seed sower—the readi¬ 
ness with which the person attending it can 
see whether any of the droppers (or tubes) 

copied from the Dollar Newspaper. I have 
practiced successfully in this description of 
plowing. It leaves no edges of sods with 
grass to contend with in after culture; nei¬ 
ther is there too flat and thin inverted sod, 
from which to raise sufficient tilth to sup¬ 
port the crop put upon it; but we have a 
pulverized bed of mould, easy to plant or 
sow, with a preparation of vegetation in the 
required place, to be reached by the roots 
of plants at the proper time, and in the 
proper condition to do the desired benefit. 

To save this double work of team, I have 
taken one of a gang of plows and put upon 
it a coulter shear, and placed it on the un¬ 
der side of my plow beam, which cuts 6 
inches wide and 3 inches deep,-turning half 
of the 12 inch furrow taken by the plow 
following over upon the other half, doubling 
the grass sides together; then comes the 
plow, 5 inches deeper, turning the sod en¬ 
tirely into the bottom of the furrow, and 
covers it 5 inches deep, with a perfectly pul¬ 
verized mould. After many years experi¬ 
ence in the use of the plow, this is to me 
the most satisfactory experiment. The same 
thing is done (only on too large a scale for 
a small farmer,) by the “ Michigan Subsoil 
Plow.” I commenced plowing for my 
father in 1810, at 10 years of age, when the 
old • “ Bull plow,” with wood mould board 
was in use. Farmers then made the wood 
part of their own plows, and in fitting the 
“ chip,” a rule was to take a good 12 feet 
oak rail, and by the time it fitted the shear 
perfectly it was just long enough to receive 
the handle and beam. I have been trying 
to learn to plow ever since, and the more I 
try to learn, the more I find I need to learn. 

I am no theorist, and this is my first effort 
at writing upon the subject, which has for 
its object to ask theorists, first, to reduce 
their theories to practice, which may possi¬ 
bly save me the trouble of testing each 
theory, as I invariably do to prove its valid¬ 
ity or falsity—my own judgment to the 
contrary of some theories notwithstanding. 

I hope to learn yet many valuable les¬ 
sons from the various agricultural papers of 
which I am in regular receipt. I am now 
over 50, and have only had 40 years prac¬ 
tice, and hope as I become infirm by age, 
that an informed head upon this nice art, 
will alleviate the task of the hands. 

Truly, <fec., A Down Easter. 

April 7, 1851. 

Rural Advantage.— In an essay on 
“Currency” we find a little fact stated, 
which is worth pasting on the outside of 
the sugar-bowl for a few days, till your 
memory has made sure of it: 

> “ Wealth is altogether a comparative 

term. It denotes the accumulation of val¬ 
ue to the degree of pre-eminence. This is 
the reason why a man is in one place re¬ 
garded as wealthy, who in another would 
be deemed poor. A rich man does not sig¬ 
nify the same thing in all situations. A 
city competence makes in the country of¬ 
tentimes an abundant fortune.” 

In dry pastures dig for water on the brow 
of a hill; springs are more frequently near 
the surface on a height than in a vale. 


fail to deliver the grain regularly, as they 
are all in plain sight, and under the eye of 
the driver. From its peculiar construction, 
a failure to deliver the seed constantly, 
is a fault not likely to occur. The drill 
teeth are easily controlled by the operator: 
they can be raised, and the dropping of 
seed stopped, at onct, with one lever—or 
one may be raised at a time. 

This Drill sows or plants wheat, oats, bar¬ 
ley, corn, beans, peas, &c. — and is also ca¬ 
pable of sowing fine manures with grain, 
such as plaster, lime and ashes. It can be 
changed, in a few minutes, from a drill to a 
broad-cast sower—an additional advantage 
and recommendation. 

NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

Tjiat portion of country familiarly term¬ 
ed Northern Wisconsin, is situated in the 
valley of the North Fox or Neenah River, 
and the country adjacent to Lake Winne¬ 
bago. Deriving its name perhaps from its 
being the northern extent of the surveyed 
lands of the State of Wisconsin, it should 
more strictly be called Central Wisconsin. 

In the progress of that adventurous spirit 
which so characterized the French, at the 
time of their settlement of North America, 
this country came under their notice as 
early as 1670. Under the auspices of the 
French Jesuits, Lasalle, Father Marquette, 
Hennepin, and others, following the route of 
the St. Lawrence, and the Great Lakes ar- 
| rived at that portion of Lake Michigan, 
which from the fresh appearance of the 
vegetation upon its borders, they named 
Green Bay. Therjce pursuing the route of 
the Neenah to the Portage, between it and 
what is now called the Wisconsin, over 
which they carried their frail canoes, and 
following the course of the river to its junc¬ 
tion with the father of waters, they discov¬ 
ered a route, which, though long unoccu¬ 
pied, on account of a few obstructions, 
promises to be one of much consequence, 
not only to this State, but also to the Ter¬ 
ritory of Minnesota. 

From the meager records of those trav¬ 
elers, it appears, that they were enraptured 
with the natural appearance of the country, 
so different from the woody forests upon tlie 
banks of the St. Lawrence, smiling with, to 
them, unknown plants and flowers, and re¬ 
minding them much of La Belle France.— 
They urged its immediate occupation; ac¬ 
cordingly settlements both for trading with 
the natives, and advancing the tenets of the 
prevailing religious faith of France, were 
commenced at Green Bay, Prairie Du 
Chien, and other places further south, in 
the present States of Illinois and Missouri. 
But upon the occupation of the French 
possessions in North America, by the Eng¬ 
lish, these settlements were suffered to de¬ 
cay, on account of their immense distance 
from the occupied portions upon the At¬ 
lantic coast, and the constant aggressions 
of the hostile tribes of Indians, inhabiting 
the country, who, led on by French emis¬ 
saries, were more or less warlike until after 
the Revolution. 

Thus for a long period, this country re¬ 
mained unknown to the whites, except to 
some few traders. The French emigrants 
commingling with the natives, became assim¬ 
ilated to them in manners and customs.— 
But little of this country was further known 
to the whites until the exploratory tour of 
Gen. Cass, Schoolcraft and Doty, in 
1820; by them the eastern portion of Wis¬ 
consin was pretty thoroughly traversed.— 
Yet, but little of its natural resources were 
known till after the Black Hawk war, which 
put an end to native aggressions. Very 
soon after this war, settlements were begun 
in the mineral regions. Green Bay in 
Northern Wisconsin, and many other places 


attracted notice, and during the sudden in¬ 
flations of ’36 and ’37, occupied the atten¬ 
tion of speculators and pioneers. But the 
route of navigation setting in to the head of 
Lake Michigan, and it being the rage to 
settle prairie lands, rather than those tim¬ 
bered, this part of the country remained 
but little occupied until 1846, since which 
time the tide of emigration has set in to this 
quarter, and the country has been settled 
with a rapidity hitherto unexampled in 
Wisconsin. Such has been the rush of em¬ 
igration to the valley of the Fox river, that 
not only the surveyed portion of the coun¬ 
try has been occupied, but much of the 
country lately acquired by the treaty with 
the Menominees, has been settled by hardy 
emigrants, anxious for an early survey of 
these lands, in order that they may secure 
their titles! 

This in part has been brought about by 
a knowledge of the fact, that the United 
States Government has given the alternate 
sections of land adjacent to Fox river, for 
three miles in width, for the purpose of im- 
improving the river, and removing the 
obstructions which hinder its free navi¬ 
gation. This work is now in progress, 
and has been completed to some ex¬ 
tent, viz., a canal two miles in length at 
the Portage formerly spoken of—the up¬ 
per part of Fox river dredged, to open a 
channel obstructed by wild rice and allu¬ 
vial deposits, and several dams and locks, 
finished and commenced between the foot 
of Lake Winnebago and Green Bay. 

In my next communication, I will give 
your readers a description of the unlimited 
water power between Lake Winnebago and 
Green Bay, together with some account of 
the numerous villages and towns, springing 
up along this new inland navigation. 

William Blanchard. 

VVaukau, Winnebago Co., Wis., 1851. 


SUPERIORITY OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

It is well known to most of our readers, 
that an annual show of fat stock, of all kinds, 
is held in the month of December, at the 
Srnithfield Market, London, England, which 
is by far the largest and best of anything of 
the kind in Europe. That for last Decem¬ 
ber was superior, probably, to any one pre¬ 
ceding it. To exhibit in class 8th, the fol¬ 
lowing requisites were necessary:— 

“Fattened cows of five years old, and up¬ 
wards, without restriction as to feeding; 
yet, the kind, or kinds of food must be 
certified. Freemartins and spayed heifers 
are not qualified. 1st prize of £20, (about 
$190,) and silver medal to the breeder, and 
gold medal, as the best cow or heifer in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th classes.” 

The above prize and medals were won 
by Mr. Gooch, of Norfolk, on a short-horn 
cow five years and three months old. She 
was fed on linseed cake, (oil cake,) linseed 
and barley meal, mangel wurtzel, turnips, 
and hay. This is a kind of feed which does 
not equal our Indian meal; but as corn is 
not raised in England, it is too high priced 
to be fed to cattle, at a profit. 

Mr. Moreton, one of the best practical 
farmers and most able writers on ’agricul¬ 
ture, in England, and now editor of the 
Agricultural Gazette, thus speaks of the 
above cow, in his remarks in his paper, on 
the stock at the Srnithfield show; and let it 
be observed, that he has been an attendant 
on these shows, and a critical observer for 
20 years. 

“In class 8th, the prize silver and gold 
medal for cows went to a short-horn animal, 
which eclipses, in our opinion, every beast 
of the kind in the show, and of any other 
show of our recollection. The color was, of 
all others, the most fashionable in a straw¬ 
berry roan; the head, eyes, ears, and horns, 
faultless beyond comparison, and the car¬ 
cass level, compact, and cylindrical, without 
any approach to equality in any animal of 
the exhibition. No specimen of a cow ever 
struck us so forcibly as a prominent type 
of the necessary character. The touch was 
soft but not silky, and fleshy without being 
placed in lumps. Our pleasure is truly 
sincere in giving this opinion of the animal. 
The second prize went to a short-horn cow, 
of very good points, but completely shaded 
by the fore-mentioned animal.” 

When will the farmers of the United 
States awake to the superiority of this une¬ 
qualled breed of cattle, and more generally 
rear them, or the beautiful Devons, instead 
of the miserable animals that now pervade 
the country ? If improved horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry were generally 
reared throughout the country; it- would 
add several millions annually to the value 
of our agricultural products.— Am. Ag. 


The growers of wool in Vermont are 
importing into that State the full-blooded 
merino sheep, and have already found the 
great advantage of the enterprise. A Mr. 
Jesse Hinds, of Meridon, imported lately 
wo ewes, at an expense of $200 each. 
They will yield, it is said, an average of 
twelve pounds of wool. 
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HARDY GARDEN ROSE. 


DISCOVERIES OF 1HE LAST HALF CENTURY. 


COMPOST FOR ORCHARDS.-LEACHED ASHES. . , . , . . , 

_ will, we trust, be acceptable to many of 

Eds. Rural: —If it is allowable for sub- readers, especially to our female friends 

scribers to trouble you with their private rpp e ff osa Lulica Ordorata, or Tea-Sc 


Tiie following hints, relative to the culti- ' I here has been no period since the com- 

> ,. r i n ..rp, u ,, - — - ' mencement of the world in which so many 

va ion o ns eau l u we , , LIST of PATENT CLAIMS important discoveries, tending to the bene- 

will, we trust, be acceptable to many of our .ssded from the united states patent'office ^ mankind were made as i n the last 

aqnopiallxr in o,.r fpmalo fronds- Lor lhe week mdm S A V nL 8 > 1851 - . C!_f A- of 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


scribers to trouble you with their private Th e Rosa Indica Ordorata, or Tea-Scent- To Pearson Crosby, of Fredooia, N. Y., for im- re 

business, I will propose a few questions and ed Hose, is not only one of the most beauti- provemcal in sawing machine. ne 

suppositions. If one can have leached ashes, ful of the rose family, but also the most To Lewis J. Mason, of Franklinvillo, N. Y., for gr 

swamp muck, coal-pit beds, spent tan, re- fra g ile ; Xt is ’ consequently, to use a com- improvement in fastening down table leaves. F 

■ 1 , r mon phrase, inadequate to withstand the To I. Z. A. Wagner, of Philadelphia, Pa., forim- oi 

fuse from tanneries, lncliu ing 1 air am ime, seV entv of the winter. Yet it is not per- provement in brick presses. gf 


half century. Some of the most wonderful 
results of human intellect have been wit- 


Brnnesik Ccxmcmop 


A CHAPTER FOR ALL. 

“ He that sees a pin and lets it he, 

May need a pin before he die.” 

Mr. Moore: —In the days of my juve- 


pond mud, turf, and woods dirt for the ba p S go much the cold which causes the T^> L. Faqui and H. C. Hayman, of Cincinnati, ed in that short period 


nessed in the last fiftv years. Some of the . • , ,, . , c 

, J % . , , unity, being as boys usually are, fond of run- 

grandest conceptions ot genius have been ■ , , . , 

perfected. It is remarkable how the mind nin S after and g a P ln g at rar ee shows and 
of the world has run into scientific investi- circus performances, I once on a time was 
gation, and what achievements it has effect- present when the clown, riding full tilt, sud- 


trouble of drawing—woolen waste, woolen destruction of plants we ordinarily consider Ohio, f or improvement in apparatus for bolting 
rao-s, and hog’s hair at a nominal cost—how hardy, as the sudden alternations of cold flour. 
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Before the year 1800 there was not r 
single steambart in existence, and the ap- 


denly jumped from his horse, appeared to 
pick up a pin and stick it upon his sleeve 


...... . ... .. _ - v- rmll „■ - d ]„ suceeudi nffeacli other. To E. S. Ilolkins, of FaincsviUc, Ohio, for im- plication of steam to machinery was tin- while repeating the above distich and as 

should hey be eombmed, with reference to if °Lpt ptovod sa>v . scl . Lwn. Fulton launched the firs, steamboat h» horse came round the ring again, mount, 

fruit culture, to make them the most vatu- & f * ozen gtate du • winter> and s0 wl \\ To T. J. Sloan, of New York.N. Y., for nppa- in 1807. Now there are three thousand ed and pursued Ins tricks and gambols. - 


Are ashes that have lain a numbei man y vegetables that are destroyed by ratus for setting up ten pins 


of New York, N. Y., for nppa- in 1807. Now there are three thousand ed and pursued his tricks and gambols.— 


steamboats traversing the waters of Ameri- The remembrance of this fact and the moral 


of years more desirable than those recently sudden thawing, especially when taken To A. D. Crane, of Newark, N. J., for improve- ca, and the time saved in travel is equal to conveyed, lias had an important influence 
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leached? Do they act like lime in hasten- from the soil. When roses are exposed m °nt in horsepowers. 


seventy per cent. 


ing decomposition and effecting the escape during winter, they should be slightly To Wm. Todd, of Stamford, Conn., (assignor country in the world, nearly, are 

covered, in order to admit as much free air t0 Charles Atwood and George Kellogg, of Derby, by steamboats. 


of ammonia? Yours very resp’y, 

J. G. Pease. 

Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., 18o1. 

Remarks. —Our correspondent lias enu- 


The rivers of every , , f 

, nearly, are traversed on whole hfe ’ and made me what 1 am - 
a tolerably rich man. It begat the habit, 


as possible, a circumstance indispensable to Conn.,) for tool for making jack-chains. 
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In 1800 there was not a single rail road and conveyed to my infant mind the im- 


the health of all vegetables, whether in a To Celia R. P. Foster, of Canandaigua, N. Y., in the world. In the United States alone portance of saving, picking up, and laying 
growing state or not. for improvement in ladies’ work tables. there are now 8,797 miles of railroad, cost- asid e thing that was, or mfoht be- 

o o m T) rn T\/r_!11 „r*T>?_1* 1J AT’ l. :_ • AaaA AAA aU/sii* OO O ’ ^ 


Remarks.— Our oorrespwdont has enn- ^ t0 ^ a of flower _ To R. T. Merrill, of Bloomfield, Mich., for im- ing *280,000,000 to build, and, about 22.- ^ ^ " 

mdrated almost all the valuable fertilizers r „,„ ... , b „ hu ,i„ provemont m grmn sepam.ors rad fairs. 000 miles of railroad in England and Amer- 

known, any one of which used alone, or in of T » Hir “ m S,rait - « f Ky.. for im- ic . The locomotive will now travel in as ^ any one consider how much easier 

combination with the others, cannot fail of practical gardeners; or, in other words, as P-geAww-set. many hours a distance which in 1800 re- . is to pick up a pm, a nail or screw, than 

bci,„. beneficial The whole may be com- soon as the tree or bush begins to grow, . r ° J ' L ' of ° h '°’ *” » -"any days to accomplish. In it is to make one-how much enter it is to 

being beneficial, lhe _■ hole may nocom haTe a , ta i ned t k hc length of improvement,aw,nnow.ng mac,,,,o, 1800 it took weeks to cohvey mtdhgence save, than to make or buy-and he will be 

posted, by being made mto heaps of a dep* . , he lattor should a „ b = rab . To R. K. Fame, of Cmcnn.1,, Oh,o, for rm- betwecn Phdadelplna and. Hew Orleans; „ dm0 , lisUed of tlie trui J of tbe haUt 

that ordinary rams will wot through with- bed ofl ; leayblg the brancbes perfectly cl , ar; provemont m cookmg stoves. now it can be accomplished m minutes endorsed savino 

out leaching, to ensure decomposition-par- and these, by the time the period of in- To Ohvcr Clark, of Medina, Ohio, for improve- throkigh the electric telegraph which only « is an old and time endorsed saying 

. , , c , c , c . . „ n ’ . ^ , , ment in scythe fastenings. had its beo-inmng in 1843. Voltaism was that once in seven years every article and 

ticularlv for the benefit of spent tan, swamp florescence is over with the other bushes, p . ' ? , _ onr . rr , J . . 

mud, and muck, as they, like charcoal, are will begin to exhibit their flower-buds, ond To gel „ wim. ms ”N»hu., N. H.. (a,- tmiTin ^82^ El, “typing ^ " 'T 

rather absorbents than active fertilizers. -d soon ^ filled with a profusion of beaut,- Bird * Co., of North Che,m, cov = rcd only . few years agAfioe's prin- ^ 


admonished of the truism of the habit. 

It is an old and time endorsed saying, 


ful flowers. 


piece of iron, block, plank, or piece of board 


The action of leached ashes is not well , ford, Mas,,) design for stoves. ting press, capable of printing 10,000 copies -a, ur pieceoi ooa a 

action oil This method answers well in the garden, To S. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y., (assignor to ln ° hour j s a very recent discovery, but of or tlmber » but what sooner or later will 

understood. It is well established by ex- and j s also frequently adopted with success dagger, Treadwell & Perry, of Albany,) for design 1 most important character. Gas light was turn up the very thing wanted, and will 

periment, that double the quantity of leach- m the management of plants required for for stoves. unknown in 1800: now every city and town stop a hole in your affairs, that to effect 

ed ashes as a top dressing, gives a greater re ^[.^sunnlv of Xwei^mav REFLECTION OF LIGHT AND SOUND. of any pretensions are lighted with it, and otherwise will cost time, labor and money, 

return of crop, than when unleached are bushes, a regular supply ot flowers may, - we have the announcement of a still greater We have known mum, ^ ^ 

used. Old ash heaps have a strong attrac- llttle troub l e ’ be ke P 4 U P Thb Iaws wWcll govern the reflection of discovery, by which light, heat and motive ™ 1mC f n w f h ° 

tion for the nitromn of the atmosphere, and “le entire summer In removing the buds, , fli bt and 4 rations of sound, are, power may Ye all produced from water, ed this habit of laying up for future use, 

tion tor the nitrogen or the aimosp.icre, ana however, considerable care must _ be taken, > ® th same If th ’ J £ ith soarce ly any cost. but the f emnle department could not be 

are rich m nitrified salts and the bases of a* by performing the operation in a hasty proceeding from any object, meet Daguerre communicated to the world his deterred from making fearful inroads on the 

ammonia. Another advantage in the use and rough manner, the limbs will necessa- J?. ’J Utimifnl inv«ntinn in lftao. Guncotton mwvf 


of leached ashes is probably due to the er W oLKTheLnSm may suffeT wbTcb in the «PP osite directioD » makin S tbe same and ^^oform are discoveries of but a few ; ood kindlings, in sudden necessities for 
tremely fine and divided partic es of silex, ‘ ^ j ? J nd rot 3 ‘where large “gJe with the reflecting surface as when yean^ system fire ’ Indced ^reckless are some women 

which constitutes their great bulk, being in fl re dezirnbfe, it is advisable that E u.tuml t «» ^ «-» they wU, demolish 


m the use and rough manner the limbs ^ necessa- w Wa polished surface, tb/y are reflected beautiful invention, in 1839. Gun 
to the ex - ^ y _ e i , I ^ ure ( ^ ^ in the opposite direction, making tbe same and chloroform are discoveries of bu 


cotton good man’s savings—using them for fire- 


“ :: fnrm of notash so I 7 Z ’ -rr* T of an observer, the reflected image of any Agricultural chemistry has enlarged the ^ ^ey will demolish 

properstate to form silicate of potash, so on ly a few blossoms be permitted to de- object rs ’ as far behind the reflecting domain of knowledge in that important sound barrels, boxes, boards; and if nothing 

important an article in the frame work of ' elope on a imb or bus 1 the remamc u gurface as tbe rea i object is distant before it. branch of scientific research, and mechanics else was to be had, I have thought Gabriel’s 

all the cereals. excam^PerhZ r^en th? bushV n?t This law also holds good in regard to hl "; e increased the facilities for production harp wouM stand but a poor chance b lh( . 

There can be no better application about l ar L or only of medium size, four dr five sounds—the reflected sound which we call “^ *e means of Mwmphshmg an amount me rciless onslaught. Yet in many cases 

fruit trees than our friend’s compost, it mix- on |y should be permitted to remain. These e °ho, seeming to the ear to be as far be- 0 cl , vf c n^A^liey can hardly be blamed, as the meals of 


frmt trees m all stages-especally if applied DISSASE3 0F PI>T . M .toees. appeal ten feet behind it, and thirty feet ™n is awake, exploring every mine of house-keep,ng, and even scraps of time, 

to the roots. We have experienced great f rom tbe e y 6 It is plain that were the eye kno f wled S e ’ , and ?f rcbin S , for f Usebl | ir f? r [ constitute the very essence of good house- 

benefits from straw alone, chip manure and Being familiar with horticultural matters, placed at the mirror, the appearance of the ^ Ion in ®'® r y e P ar ® ar an( m wifery. The savings of the “candle ends 

lime rubbish, and even a good heap of small I propose the following for the benefit of object would be modified by a distance of dU!> rj " ~ lU a< e ^ ua e< ‘ ,cr - and cheese-parings” of a family constitute 

those interested:—I notice that throughout ten feet; consequently if the eye be placed nOT-Anrvurp Tirrw-nmTr cva-tt ' o e j* 0 . ^ ’ . 

SloneS -_• the village gardens, the plum treesare more in a contrary direction, at a distaheo of B0D1EY S EETOI ™ WraD#WJWUH - *! nl >”8 f“" d m«t many expenses, and 

FLASTINO AFPiE TREES. or less wil11 Mack excrescences on twenty feet, the rays from the image ill the a model has been shown to us, of a . . 1 "™ S If' 0 " UCTrles tlle carelcss 

_ the branches, which, as they increase, will mirror—which is already ten feet distant ver y excellent invention for improving the and lm P r0Vld ent are never able to enjoy. 

Eds. Rural:—T he common directions be sure to cause the death of aH the plum- in appearance—coming to the eye from that 0 p e ni ng 0 f windows. By a very simple Niagar a > 18,51 ~ ^ H - Y - 

for planting apple trees in orchards, is to trees m this vicinity, unless_more precaution direction, make the object appear ten feet contr ivance. the ordinary window sash is Elder-Bud Pickle.-T he clusters of el- 

, , , k i , /-,i • i is taken to obviate tbe disaster; which is behind the mirror, and thirty teet from the ma ,] P t n rpvolve on a noint at the middle t u e . 

dig large holes and then fill with manure, d bv the larva of SDecies of curcul : 0 pvp J • made }° oa a P 011 , 11 al tne miqaie der buds just before they expand into blos- 

6 ■ 6 , a mi . . .. causea Dy me larva oi species or cureuiio, eye. of each side; the two sashes, or either one, som make an excellent nUklo nf A nr.#>nlis>r 

muck, or compost, <fcc. This, in my estima- which proceed from the eggs deposited the In relation to sound, the fact is the same: can thus bc made to turn inside out, so as an d rather pleasant flavo? AnotW oDkle 

tion, is all wrong, as these substances are summer previous to the appearance of the if a person stand at some rods distant from t0 be c i ea ned in the room; to lie in a slan- mucb i iked bv some euicures s mad-of 

liable to decay, leaving cavities about the Excrescences. Under the bark of the a high wall, and speak aloud, he will hear dng pesition with the bottom outwards, so fl ie V ouno- elder shoots in snrinir Tn r>m- 

roots, and thus causing an unstable founda- branches, and as the warm weather of the echo at the same distance behind the aS to admit air and exclude rain; to slide pare them peel off the outer skin and soak 

linn nr snnnort for the roots to lav hold of - 8 P rin S batcbcs . them, they woik upon the wall; the.vibrations of air caused by his down quite to the bottom, or up to the top the stalks twelve hours in weak hrinn and 
tl0n 1 - IT ‘ ' l ’ new wood as it formSj and nature, in ma- voice having passed from him to the wall n f the window so as to admit furniture or *i k i *i c ’ \ '• brme ’ and 

and also when the roots reach the firm earth, king an effort to overcome the difficulty, and returned. —II W. II, in Sci. Am. full draughts of air without the slightest Tnk “° m . a seconds in vinegar.— 

that wan not thrown out in forming, the causes these knots to grow; aud if they _ obstack‘’TheAddition’ti the usual foil k T ke . * ra 0U ‘ «? d pack them closo m » 

hole the tree is suddenly checked in its surround the limb entirely, produce a stran- SEW YORK MECHANICS' INSTITUTE. ,l„ J ar ' vt , h P<;PP er . ginger, mace, pimento and 


hole, the tree is suddenly checked in its surround the limb entirely, produce a stran- 
growth, from the roots not finding such gulation; or, in other words, stop the elab- 

® , • , orated sap from flowing down for the sup- 

substances as are necessary or congenial, of „f e tru „ k and » ots j would p / 0 . 

and the effect will be like taking a horse p 0se ^ be following treatment: 

from a grain diet and keeping him on straw. Q ut 0 g- immediately all such branches as 


^ -- v and nerhaDS the lignum mav suffer which --- wuou mnaiings, in suaaen necessities for 

tremely fine and divided particles of silex, P I . ^ J w , ’ , angle with the reflecting surface as when years old. Astronomy has added a num- r. t j j 

r „ , . . would occasion decay and rot. Where large ° , p t A _ c , 7ctnm nre - -inueea so reckless are some women- 


--- large, or omy oi meuium size, iour or nve - . -- \ -;- loKrv>. nrLipL far trnncnpnHq thp nhilitv nf ulwiau g ul ‘ in many cases 

fruittrees than our friend's compost, ifmix- only should be permitted to remain These united manual effort to accomplish. The they can hardly be blamed, as the meals of 

ed with a sufficient quantity of absorbents shou d be selected from among the best ““ ™ 88 g° r ' d ‘ S “™ d triumphs achieved in this last branch of the family and hired men are expected to 

-as chip manure, sawdust, charcoal, tan, developed, most forward and promising » ”° in that they may be discovery ami invention are enough to mark be ready at fixed hours; and hence, with no 

.L. mj. -. 1 , .f ^ . 1 W buds. By rigidly observing these simple ever oiner irom ngau n tnat iney may pe J , - 1 ? v OQ _ U , . ’. 


“ - r -' ' ' ' bl ,q q R v ritrifllv nhqprvincr thpsp Kimnlp ever diner irom Ugnt 111 tnat tney may De “““ ----7.”?,. . J atilt ucuvic, wnn uu 

or the black muck of swamps—to allow and easy n ' ot only tb f size and { v a . reflected from any tolerably firm surface. ^/,:■ h ’ 1 ?pf comfort^ fuel P rovid ed for the kitchen, the savings of 

sufficient bulk for a depth of dressing to ance> but the beauty also of the flowers We will try to illustrate and explain the \ a pnir^mpnt P anrl ndded to the y ears disappear under their awkward blows 

kill all grasses and ensure the absorbence ma y be vastly improved. The rose is a law mentioned above. Were an object to b i e g S j ao . s 0 f man J ^What will the next half of tlie axe - 

of rain. Very rich, stimulating, and rap- most superb flower, and well worthy the be placedin front of » u i,r..-, at a distance centu ^accomplish? '\Vo may look for The picking up and saving of pins, rags, 

idly decomposing manures are injurious to attention florists usually- accord to it. of ten feet, and the eye of the observer a still ^/ eater discoveries; for the intellect of ' crusts, strings, and all the floating waifs of 

„ . , . „ • „ :c _ a -——-- twenty feet, the image in the mirror would °. , , • _ , , p » * 0 


, , £ . ,v •_ • ,1 • 11 ouu "icaiia Uiot/uvcuoo, ixxi nxivo imonovv v/i oi uom, ouineo, auu an bllC IIUautliT waits ni 

twenty feet, the image m the mirror would °. , , • „ , , p » 0 

appear ten feet behind it, and thirty feet m an 1S & wake, exploring every mne o house-keeping, and even scraps of time, 

from the eye. It is plain that were the eye nu ' v (( .o c ’ an scare mg or use u in or constitute the very essence of good house- 

r 1 1 .1 *• V, f mation in every department ot art and m- r . , ° „ 

placed at the mirror, the appearance of the , _ p > L , wifery. The savings of the “ candle ends 


and cheese-parings” of a family, constitute 
a sinking fund to meet many expenses, and 
will furnish'even luxuries that the careless 


, -- — - - - ' wiou uuu urcui a iew seuuuus m vinegar.— 

full draughts of air without the slightest Take them out and pack them close in a 
obstacle. Lhe addition to the usual cost is j ar w fl b pepper, ginger, mace, pimento and 


I can suggest a much better way, which is are afflicted, and put them in the fire, not 0 v s 0 _ ° 

as follows* , leaving them on the ground; this to be done 1 ie y propose 0 

. . . , , , , before the leaves put forth: then watch the ^ 1( ( re e y 

Tnstasifl nf fiiorrinrr n. line, n Lint, vour trees .. . r „ , r»f thoir institnt.ii 


NEW XUil H RUSUttAJUUS’ IJMS1IXUXJS. t.-ifllncr and PYCPnt in nosspssincr tho con- - T - A, ‘ 

_ tuning, ana, except in possessing tne con pour the vinegar boiling hot over, to fill the 

The New York Farmer & Mechanic states vcnience s which we have indicated, the Jar> and keep hot for a couple of hours; 
that the Mechanic Institute of New York wlndow doe f not d \ ffer fr0 . m tbose ln ® om ' then set away to cool and tie up for use. 

city have recently obtained a lease for five mon use ' . Xt T ls a tb r u | h re ^ hout ^ --- 

years of a large building at the junction ^novation! Lord John Russell should con- Be d-Buos. -There is a long article in the 

of Division Street and the Bowery, in which suit the inventor on the valuable principle by VaUey Farmer, by which it is established 


of Division Street and the Bowery, in which sim tne invenior on me vamaon principle oy VaUey farmer, by which it is established 
e afflicted, and put them m the tire, not tbev DrODOSe to establish a nermanent de- which that apparent incompatibility is achiev- beyond question that sweet oil occasionally 


Instead of digging a bole, plant your trees ^fore the leaves put forth: then watch the baU four S George Bodl'ey, a working man.-Zb»<to» will effectually prevent the appearance of 

iusiic fab fa ’1 j trees,—and in the course of the summer, / ocA , , , J , Leader. bed-buo-s. We think it lmnprpqsarv tn 

in the firm earth; then dig in various d.rec- as lhe bunches show themselves, cut them ? f ^are feet each, on one of which---publKe eridenee of the effidencv7this 

tions, trenches two feet deep and the same out clean with a knife; also, cut several is a library and reading ram I hey de- Nsw Lioam-A Boston correspondent Ed^ aZaZeable nrevenflve ofriienn 

in width,*to commence at the ends of the inches above and below, or they will not be “f" oft bc PJ rteohnie InsUtutc ^London' of the Springfield Republican, reports that sance j n question. The reader will hike 

roots—extending from each tree, say 15 perfectly obliterated. Particular pains must ... , „ , f , . Mr. Adams, formerly an Episcopal minister our word that it is conclusive. 

W toward the cardinal noints—then fill be taken throughout the season with their . Here will be a fine place for the mechan- fo Springfield, claims “that by having hoi---- 


To Clean Rusted Iron Work.— Cover 
over the work with oil and let it stand for 
five or six hours. Then wash it off with 


r . . 1 ,1 /.ordinal nointc_tLan fill u “*'- cu huiuuguuut wia ohiaauii nim vucu t - - 7 ' 1 .- T . . Ill opruiguuiu, unums buab uy uaviug iiui- --—- - 

ee owaru t . l< 1 ” formation, as the leaves will hide them ics of the L in ted States to bring their in- l ow - helices, filled with mercury instead of Cement for Household Use.—T ake 

with sods taken from ok fence rows or the f rom view. And all trees badly afflicted ventions and specimens of their skillful wa t er> b y constructing the electrodes ac- new milk, half a pint, and curdle with sharp 

road side, and spread the earth which was should be at once committed to the flames, workmanship, and deposit lor the examina- cording to his new centrifugal theory of vinegar; separate the whey and mix with 

thrown out over the surface of the ground, as the stock of insects are perpetuated by Lion of the public. _ _ electricity, and by constructing his connect- the curd, the whites of five eggs, beat well; 

There is no substance found that will ere- a ^ neglected trees in the neighborhood. ^ is stated that a steam engine is to be j ng w j res j n t be same way as the helices, add fine quick lime, and mix till you have 
■ t • finn nn /1 Laaltlw a ornwth in triApq aq Another plan which I propose, is, to graft provided for the purpose of such machinery ho has been enabled to as far outstrip Mr. a ductile paste or putty. It will stop cracks, 

a e so i c u fa the diseased plum-trees to the apricot, which as may require some motive power to show Paine in making gas, as Mr. P. has every and is fire and water proof. 

decayed sods. 1 j at opting t is me 10 w jfl p re s erv e them from further attack: aud its principles and operation. other who preceded him; and that the ex- T 7 ^ ; —7 -—- 

we furnish materials which will save the this fruit has proved to be equal in value to There is at present nothing of the kind pose of the same is to be made in a few days. LEAN usted Iron \\ork.— Cover 

trees for years, and the lateral roots will he our best plums for all purposes.— I.II, established in the United States ; for, if we ---— over the work with oil and let it stand for 

in a state to continue the supply of nour- in Geneva Courier. understand it right, this is to he constantly To Extract Oil from Boards or Stone. Live or six 'ours. hen wash it off with 

ishment—as by tbe time that these sods-°I?«" f «, thc “ se ! m<1 b f °» f of « wse -Make a strong ley of pearl-ashes and soft §? brMes' Iron 

an. ( .vlv„Ki„l nf thf. nccpqqarv material There are 35,000 seeds in the capsule of wish to bring their works before the public water, and add as much unslacked lime, as DlUSl1 “ ust De ior \ m , i * , lr ?“ 

are exhausted. ' ' J ‘ ’ a tobacco plant; and Ray, the celebrated at any time as will suit their convenience, it will take up; stir it together and then let work should never be left wet any length 

the roots have a firm hold of the natural botan j st counted j n tbe bead 0 f a poppy The editors of the Farmer & Mechanic it settle a few minutes; bottle it, and stop 0 ime ‘_- Ln _ 

earth, and no check will take place in the 32,000 seeds. It has been calculated by “cordially invite inventors, patentees, me- it close; have ready some water to lower it Chimneys on Fire.—T o extinguish a 

growth of the tree. 1 . A many naturalists that the elm tree produ- chanics, artisans, and others, to avail them- as used, and scour the part with it. If the fire in a chimney, the great object is to stop 

Big stream Point, Y. N., April, 1851. ces yearly 630,000 seeds. selves of the opportunity thus offered them liquid should lie long on the boards, it will the current of air upwards through it. In 

-————— --——— of exhibiting their inventions, and skill to draw out the colors of them. a tight house it may be done by shutting 

Cut bushes that you wish to destroy in It is an error to plant seed from States the public, and also of becoming members---- the doors and windows, but generally it is 

the summer and with a sharp instrument; further South. In a cold season, only the to further secure the advantages of the Water, when converted into steam, in- best to put out the fire in the fire-place, and 
they will bleed freely and die. seeds of colder climates will ripen well Mechanics’ Institute .”—Maine Farmer. creases in bulk 1,800 times. * close it with a fire-board. 


ishment—as by the time that these sods 
are exhausted- of the necessary material, 
the roots have a firm hold of the natural 


they will bleed freely and die. 


seeds of colder climates will ripen 
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PROF. CHESTER DEWEY, M. D, D. D., LL. D. 


Cbitcaliaual. 


BY L. WETHERELIi. 



CONJUGATION OF THE COMPOUND VERB, 
TO BE BEING. 

Dialogue between a young lady from the country 

wiio writes for the magazines, and an old gentle¬ 
man who thinks he can speak English. 

Old Gent .—Are there any houses build¬ 
ing- in your village? 

' Young Lady .—No sir. There is a new 
house belay built lor Mr. Smith, but it is 
the carpenters who are building. 

0. Or.—True; I sit corrected. To be 
building is certainly a different thing from 
to be being built: and how long has Mr. 
Smith’s house been being built? 

Y L.— (Looks puzzled a moment, and 
then answers rather abruptly,) nearly a year. 

0. G .—How much longer do you think 
it will be being built? 

Y L.— (Explosively,) I don’t know. 

0. G — 1 should think Mr. Smith would 
be annoyed by its being so long being built; 
for the house he now occupies being sold, 
lie must leave it; and the new one being 
only being built, instead of being built, as 
he expected, he cannot — 

(Young lady leaves the room very sud¬ 
denly.) — Evening Transcript. 

The house “is being built ”—money “is 
being collected ”—are how common phrases 
in both written and colloquial language.— 
If this form of the verb be English—then 
it is good English to say, the house was be¬ 
ing built, the house shall or will be being 
bulit, the house has been being built, the 
house had been being built, and the house 
shall or will have been being built. None 
will maintain that this is elegant language, 
however strongly it may be advocated that 
it is English. 

Instead of this new phrase, is it not bet¬ 
ter to say the house is building?—money 
is collecting ? Does not this form of speech 
sound much better than the former? .Then 
why not use it to the utter exclusion of the 
other ? But, says the objector, what mean- 
eth this:—“The boy is whipping”—“The 
negro is kidnapping” — " The slave is whip¬ 
ping.” Is the boy receiving, or giving- 
stripes? Hear Mr. Pickburn, an English 
author on this phrase:—“The tenses of 
the passive voice, compounded with the 
participle in ing, are never used but in the 
third person, and with relation to inanimate 
objects; or at least, such as are incapable 
of the actions mentioned. They can, there¬ 
fore, in no case, occasion obscurity; for, 
whenever the imperfect participle is joined, 
by an auxiliary verb, to a nominative capa¬ 
ble of the action, it is taken actively; but, 
when joined to one incapable of action, it 
becomes passive.” 

“ The boy is whipping” his companion 
—afterwards the father takes him in hand, 
when it is said, the boy “ is being flogged” 
—that is, the boy is receiving a flogging. 
“ The slave is being whipped.” Whipped, 
implies an act effected, completed—an act 
fully accomplished—while is being implies 
present and continuous action or condition. 
Thus the reader will observe, that the words 
are incompatible when united,—implying 
both completion and progression. So it 
seems that the difficulty incurred by the 
use of this new coined phrase, is far greater 
than the one which those who employ it at¬ 
tempt to avoid. 

The imperfect passive participle is indis¬ 
pensable in the English language. Why 
then not use it when the act is in the course 
of accomplishment? Such analogous ex¬ 
pressions as the following are common:— 
“The field plows well” — “The wheat 
threshes well”—“The verses read well”— 
“This is good to eat”—“This is good to 
drink ”—“A house to let”—“ An estate to 
sell” —imperfect passive verbs, denoting 
progression, the object acted upon, instead 
of acting, thus constituting the passive 
voice of the verb. 

There are no less than 3,904 known lan¬ 
guages in use in the world; 937 are Asiatic, 
587 European, 416 African, and 1,024 
American languages and dialects. 


It is a sign of wisdom to be willing to 
receive instruction;—the most intelligent 
sometimes stand in need of it. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wesley, mother of John and Charles 
was a woman of singular talent, and rare 
excellence; so learned that she was able to 
prepare her sons for College. She had the 
chief education of her numerous children. 
One day her husband, the worthy rector of 
Epworth, was busy with his learned labor, 
probably with his “ Commentary of Job.” 
Mrs. Wesley was teaching the children in 
the same room, and had occasion to repeat 
again and again the same lesson. Mr. Wes¬ 
ley perhaps a little irritated by his abstruse 
studies, said with much feeling— “My dear 
why do you teach the child the same thing 
twenty times over?” She replied with 
feminine meekness—“Because, my love, 
nineteen times won’t do.” 

This example inculcates two very impor¬ 
tant lessons. First that mothers are, when 
qualified, their children’s best teachers;— 
hence the importance of thorough female 
education —that which is solid rather than 
showy, and only fits one to shine in fashion¬ 
able society. Mothers who were rightly 
and thoroughly educated in childhood, find 
their chief pleasure and delight in teaching 
and training their children; not in fashion¬ 
able shopping and “ calling,” while the lit¬ 
tle ones are left under the charge of ser¬ 
vants, who have no sympathy nor affection 
for the poor, neglected children. Whatev¬ 
er else a mother leaves undone, or employs 
others to do, she should not neglect the 
teaching of her children. 

The other lesson is the importance of 
repetition;—if the lesson or precept it is not 
learned after it has been repeated nineteen 
times, then inculcate it the twentieth, and 
more if need be. Parents and teachers of¬ 
ten-fail here—owing, sometimes to a desire 
to crowd "children forward too fast—at oth¬ 
ers, it may be the result of indolence. That 
education is best which best fits the Miss 
for the full and faithful discharge of all the 
duties that devolve upon, the Mistress. The 
motto of the parent should be, then—Pre¬ 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept, 
line upon line, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little —and then will your little 
ones grow up to be just what you train 
them for. Would that all mothers posses¬ 
sed the head and heart to train their chil¬ 
dren in the way which they should go— 
then, if the number of Wesleys be not in¬ 
creased, the Tom Paines will be unknown 
the future hi-tory of the world. 

SITE FOR A SCHOOL HOUSE 

A School House should stand upon' 
solid earth; not upon a sandbank or in a 
quagmire. The area for building should 
be level and airy; not in the midst of a 
dense population, nor yet remote from hu¬ 
man habitations. The grounds about the 
house should be sufficiently extensive for 
appropriate out-buildings and for a play¬ 
ground. Ornamental trees, planted with 
taste, in and about it, would add greatly to 
its beauty and moral effect. A school 
house should be somewhat retired from the 
street and from the noise and bustle of busi¬ 
ness. If it be near the street, or any place 
of public resort, there is a perpetual temp 
tation to idleness, inattention and mischief 
If small children have no play ground but 
the street, they are in constant danger of 
being run over by passing carriages; for, 
when engaged in play, they are exceeding¬ 
ly careless and reckless of danger. Where 
they have a spacious yard for their diver¬ 
sions, these dangers are avoided. A school 
ought never to be kept in the vicinity of 
noisy shops, public houses, or parade grounds. 
The influence of such scenes is demoral¬ 
izing. Public squares and public houses 
are usually frequented not only by the 
ignorant and vulgar, but by the profane 
and the intemperate. The conversation 
and example of such men is brutalizing. 

Regard should also be had to the temper 
ature of the place. If possible, a situation 
should be selected which will not be ex¬ 
posed to extremes of heat and cold. A site, 
sheltered by neighboring groves or gently 
elevated hills, would be preferable. The 
building should be easy of access. Many 
of our school houses are perched upon 
small hills, or banks, by the road side, so 
that, when the road is covered with ice, 
there is perpetual danger of hilling when 
going to and from the .house. It is desira¬ 
ble, if other advantages are equal, to have 
the school house near the centre of the dis¬ 
trict. But if a suitable site cannot be had, 
so as to accommodate all in regard to dis¬ 
tance, it is far better that children should 
walk a few rods farther to school, than to 
be exposed to unhealthy influences while 
there. It is better that they should walk, 
through mud or sand, than to be located in 
either for the day.— Granite Farmer. 


He that considers how little ho dwells 
upon the condition of others, will learn how 
little the attention of others is attracted by 
himse^. 


Chester Dewey, son of a Berkshire 
farmer, was born in Sheffield, Mass., Octo¬ 
ber 25th, 1784. His father was p?-evented 
by the troublous times of the American 
Revolution, from obtaining what is called a 
liberal education. Feeling deeply this pri¬ 
vation, he early determined to give his son, 
Chester, a college education. In order to 
accomplish this noble purpose, he began, 
first to train his boy to labor —to labor by 
the side of his father on. the farm. Being 
a lively’, active boy, he performed skillfully 
and cheerfully his, share of the work in the 
field —and no less so, his part in the feats 
and amusements among the boys on the 
playground. Always number one whether 
in the field, on the play-ground, or in the 

school-room. 

In 1802 he entered Williams College, 
where he ranked among the first in the 
class, in scholarship, and second to none in 
popularity among his classmates. He ear¬ 
ly evinced a decided preference for the 
study of the Natural Sciences, notwithstand¬ 
ing which, however, he maintained his 
standing as a good mathematician, and a 
good classical scl»»lar. 

Soon after his graduation he began to 
study theology with Stephen West, D. D., 
of Stockbridge, near his native town. In 
October, 1807, he was licensed to preach, 
and during the following winter taught 
school in Stockbridge, and preached in West 
Stockbridge, five miles distant. 

In the spring of 1808 he visited Canada. 
After his return he commenced preaching- 
in a small town of his native county, where 
his labors were very successful. In No¬ 
vember, two years after his graduation, he 
was appointed tutor in Williams College. 
He immediately entered upon duty. At 
the expiration of two years he was appoint¬ 
ed Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. He held this office until. 1827, 
a period of seventeen years. During this 
time much of the burden of sustaining the 

o 

College rested, as it were, upon his shoul¬ 
ders. Here, as ever Prof. Dewey strove to 
do, and did his duty. His admirable skill 
in managing the students enabled him to 
overcome difficulties, which, to others, would 
have been insurmountable. 

In 1827 Prof. Dewey resigned his Pro¬ 
fessorship in Williams, and was soon after 
appointed Principal of “ The Gj mnasium” 
at Pittsfield. Here he remained for a num¬ 
ber of years. The school was very pros¬ 
perous. 

In 1830, he removed to Rochester and 
was appointed Principal of the “Rochester 
Collegiate Institute,” where he remained 
Principal and Professor until the time of 
the destruction of the building by fire, 
which occurred the past winter. Prior, 
however, to this the Trustees of the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester appointed him Profes¬ 
sor of the “ Natural Sciences,” in this new 
and highly flourishing Institution. Here 
may he long live to labor with the Faculty 
of Instruction with which he is now associ¬ 
ated, in educating the young men who come 
to acquire a liberal education. 


He has in addition to his other labors 
held a Professorship in the Medical College 
at Pittsfield, Mass., since 1822—and, also, 
in the Medical College in Woodstock, Vt., 
since 1841. 

Prof. Dewey has been a contributor to 
Prof. Silliman’s American Journal of Sci¬ 
ence and Art, since 1814, when it was first 
established The department of Natural 
History, called Caricology, has received 
much of his attention. He is now one of 
the best Caricographers living. His repu¬ 
tation in this interesting department of Bot¬ 
any is well known to English and Euro¬ 
pean Botanists, with whom he has corres¬ 
ponded for many years. 

In 1829 he wrote a scientific description 
of the plants of Berkshire county. This 
was engrafted into a History of Berkshire 
by Dr. Field. In 1841 he received an 
appointment from the Government of 
his native State, to write the “ History of 
the Herbaceous Plants of Massachusetts.” 
This work was written and published by 
the Slate. He is a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, Bos¬ 
ton; of the Lyceum of Natural History, 
New York; of the Society of Natural Sci¬ 
ences, Philadelphia; and of the American 
Society for the Promotion of Science. 

Dr. Dewey, notwithstanding his numer¬ 
ous labors as Preacher, Professor, and Au¬ 
thor, through a period of more than two 
score years, retains still, mentally, the vigor 
and freshness of the young man. In form 
he is well-built and symmetrical, being 
about five feet and ten inches in height,— 
head large and well developed —face full 
and ever beaming with good will and be¬ 
nevolence toward all who come within his 
sphere of action. The portrait we insert 
does not dp him ample justice —though all 
who know him will at once recognise the 
Professor. 

The Doctor is fond of active out of door 
exercise, as multitudes of the living who 
have folowed him over hills and through 
dales and bushes and swamps in pursuit of 
“specimens,” well know. To this practice, 
and early manual labor, may be attributed 
much of his present mental and physical 
energy. He has preached more than three 
thousand sermons—and delivered over four 
thousand lectures. 

In conclusion we say to our readers, and 
especially to the young—here is a charac¬ 
ter worthy of your imitation; because the 
character of a truly great man—greift not 
in fame alone, a name that dazzles and be¬ 
wilders the ambitious youth,— but great be¬ 
cause good and benevolent. Why have we 
not more such characters as this in the 
world? The answer is ready:—It is be¬ 
cause theie art; not more such mothers, as 
trained and guided Chester Dewfy when 
a boy. 

This biographical sketch furnishes sug¬ 
gestions and encouragement for parents.— 
Train your sons and daughters to manual 
as well as intellectual labor—if you would 
see them in their maturity occupying sta¬ 
tions of honor and usefulness. 


Fnnuim) Brnbing, 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

WHERE I WOULD WORSHIP. 


BY MRS. J. E. DAVIS. 


Not in the princely dome, 
Where fashion finds a home, 
And art with vesture bright, 
Eclipses heavenly light,— 
Not there. 



( 


Give me some lone retreat, 

For self-communion meet. 

Some blest Gethsemane, 

Or sacred Galilee,— 

For Prayer. 

Or where devotions flame 
From heaven to earth once came, 

When on the forest sod, 

“ Freedom to worship God,” 

Was found. 

Then when niv spirit grieves, 

That all of earth deceives, 

I’ll seek the silent glade, 

To worship in the shade 
Profound. 

Wilson Collegiate Institute, Feb., 1851. 

THE BIBLE. 

The time was when the Bible was one 
of the most expensive books in the world. 
Madox in his history of the Exchequer says 
that in 1240, the building of two arches of 
London bridge cost eight pounds less than 
the estimated value of a single Bible which 
a certain abbot bequeathed to the abbey of 
Croxton. In 1272, it is said that a labor¬ 
ing man was obliged to lay aside the wages 
of fourteen years in order to be able to pro¬ 
cure a Bible. In 1299 the bishop of 
Winchester borrowed a Bible from a con¬ 
vent of that city, and was obliged to give 
his bond drawn up in the most formal and 
solemn manner, for its return at a certain 
specified time. Since that time the art of 
printing has been discovered, and now an 
entire and beautifuly executed copy can be 
furnished for the trifling sum of twenty-five 
cents. As if to confer special distinction 
upon this blessed book, Providence has no 
ordered it, that it is not only the first book 
ever printed, but by far the cheapest book 
ever printed by man. 

■ The emperor of Prussia, so far from oppo¬ 
sing the circulation of the Scriptures in his 
dominions generously remitted, at one time, 
duties charged upon 20,000 bibles sent into 
St. Petersburgh amounting to three hun¬ 
dred pounds! The British and Foreign 
Bible Society have an agency in the Russian 
capital, which has been actively engaged 
for years, in scattering bibles and testaments, 
without molestation, either from the govern¬ 
ment, or from others. The total issue of this 
agency, up to the 9th of Febuary, 1850, 
amounted to 254,049 copies. The Protes- 
tent Bible Society, in St. Petersburgh, 
has, during the last four years, either print¬ 
ed or published 10,373 Bibles and 30,833 
testaments in various languages and dia¬ 
lects. The British and Foreign Bible So¬ 
ciety authorized their committee to print 25,- 
000 New Testaments for Finland, and the 
last repoitof this Society states, that “ there 
had been distributed in that province alone 
04,000 Bibles and Testaments, and that 



there existed a most eager demand for the 
World of Life.” The same Society deter¬ 
mined to distribute 15,000 Swedish New 
Testaments among the Swedes residing in 
Finland, and all of these have been taken 
into Russia free of duty. 

DARK HOURS. 


There are hours, dark hours, that mark 
the history of the brightest year. For not 
a whole month in any of the millions of the 
past, perhaps, has the sun shone brilliantly 
all the time. And there have been cold 
stormy days in every year. And yet the 
mists and the shadows of the darkest hours 
were dissipated, and flitted away. The 
mostcruelof the ice fetters have been broken 
and’dissolved, and the most furious storm 
loses its power to harm. 

And what a parable is all this of human 
life—of our inside world, where the heart 
works at its destiny labors. Here, too, we 
have the overshadowings of dark hours, and 
many a cold blast chills the heart to its very 
core. But what matters it? Man is born 
a hero, and it is only by darkness and 
storms that heroism gains its ^greatest and 
best development and illustration —then, 
it kindles the black cloud into a blaze of 
glory, and the storm bears it more rapidly 
to its destiny. Despair not, then. Never 
give up; while one good power is yours, 
use it. Disappointment will be realized. 
Mortifying failure may attend this effort 
and that one—but only be honest, and 
struggle on, and it will all work well. 




I 






It has been eloquently and truly said, ' 
that if Christianity were compelled to flee > 
from the mansions of the great, the acade- < 
mies of philosophers, the halls of legislators, H j 
or the throngs of busy men, we should find <1 
her last retreat, with woman at the fireside. < | 
Her last audience would be the children . jj 
gathering around the knees of a mother— J 
the last sacrifice the secret prayer, escap- ; j • 
ing in silence from her lips, and heard, per- ; j 
haps, only at the throne of God! 

Silence is a privelege of the grave,— a , | 
right of the departed. (I 
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kindness. 

My friend, hast thou a foe on eaTth, 

And hast o'er him a vantage gained? 

Then lift thy heart to God above. 

To Him rel urn thy thanks sincere, 

And call h s richest blessings down. 

So shalttiiou melt his angered heart, 

And make a foe thy strongest friend 
By heaping kindness on his head. .t »• w. 

A LEAF FROM ANOTHER MERCHANT’S 
DIARY. 

Eds. Rural.—I was amused in reading 


A STORY OF A FIRST KISS. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


Certainly, you have observed how 


CURE FOR A PASSIONATE TEMPER. 

A merchant in London had a dispute 
with a Quaker respecting the settlement of 
an account. The merchant was determin- 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


CaMfB’ iilusnmt. 


HEART TO LET.” 


strangely, sometimes, the clouds, at morning e(J {0 bri the ques ti 0n into court, a pro- 
or evening, group themselves round the ceeding which the Q uaker earnestly depre¬ 


sun and are lighted up by it, and you have catec j ( usino- every argument in his power their quaintness: 
thought sometimes:—“If this should be lQ convince the merc hant of his error; but The world’s in 


We find, in a London magazine, twenty , 
fanicful definitions of the Great Industrial ^ TENANT FOR “a HEART TO " 

Exhibition, furnished by as many different - 

correspondents. Some of them are striking That “ an excellent bachelor's heart’s to he let,” 
and beautiful, while others are amusing for A lad y has seen, and she win not •• forget,” 


represented in paiming people would say, 
‘ It is unnatural, it is not true!’ ” So even 
is human life. We often find events look¬ 
ing, when related or described in books, 
even so unnatural, and yet are perfectly 


the latter was inflexible. Desirous to make 
a last effort, the Quaker called at bis house 
one morning, and inquired of the servant if 
his master was at home. The merchant 
hearing the inquiry, and knowing the voice, 


She is anxious to know if it suits to a T, 

. And hopes Mr. Landlord you’ll send her the key. 

J lie worlds industrial parliament. She’d exchange her own heart fora heart that is warm. 

Yeast fermenting all the world. A home to protect her in sunshine and storm— 

The works of all nations in one volume. With apartments where honor with charity dwells, 


true to reality, to nature, though not to ca „ ed aloud f rom the top of the stairs, 


every day nature. For example, if any one 
should tell that, once, a first kiss was giv¬ 
en, by a young, modest lady, publicly, and 
in a nubiio sauare. to a voumr man that 


rpi , t And the sunlight of genius illumines the cells: 

I he harvest-home of thirty years peace D . , “ . ,,, . ... 

... J . 1 , Such a heart she would lease, for the term of her life 

Britannia giving a conversuztone to the And be a good bachelor’s excellent wife. 

world. . . She would like to examine the story .above; 

I he new public-house on the highway Of gome fixtures, she thinks are essential to love, 


in your 66 tb number, “Leaves from the j n a public square, to a young man that 
diary of a country merchant.'’ The position she saw for the first time, certainly all 
of a retail merchant is an excellent school young ladies and old ladies, and young 


in which to “ learn human nature.” I have 
indulged my imagination a few moments in 
taking a retrospect of the early scenes of 


gentlemen and old genii-men, would, with 
one voice, call out:—“It is not true; it is 
impossible.” Well, I will entreat }our 
attention to the following little story, for 


my own mercantile life. Although I do whose iruili and reality i will be responsi 
not bold to “ telling experiences,” still I ble. . . , 


will venture to narrate some of the inci¬ 
dents of the first day of my clerkship. 


In the University of Upsala, in Sweden, 
lived a young student,—a lonely youth, 
with a great love for studies, but without 


While a lad twelve to fourteen years, of age means of pursuing them. He was poor 
I was etr ployed in a store, in the belief that and without connections. Still he studied 


it would be useful to me, as acquiring busi¬ 
ness notions and habits, whatever might be ^ bQ im i aL him. P«sswn always speak louo; ana x mougni 

my future employment. Forming in this His g00(1 humor and g00( j qualities made * could control my voice, I should repress 
way, an early attachment to the business, I him beloved by his young comrades. Once D ’y passion. I have, therefore, made it a 
decided at the a^e of twenty to become a he was standing with some of them in the ru * e never t0 suffer my voice to use a iove 
li nn,! entered an extensive retail great square of Upsala, prating away an a certain key; and by a careful observance 
muL.n.i,. i ., /• hour of leisure, .when the attention of the °| tk ' s rale, I have, with the blessing o^ 

establish aient mi ev. or\, as(.ti\ 1 ” ' young men became arrested by a very Ood, entirely mastered my natural tcmpei. 
year. On the first day of my sei \ ill, vv atn y0ung and elegant lady, who at the side of The Quaker reasoned philosophically, and 
the principal had left to dine, and the other an elderly one, walked slowly over the the merchant, as every one else may do, 
clerks appened to be out, two Dutch wo- place. It was the daughter of the Gover benefited by his example. 

men fiom Lorn.' Island came in, and asked nor of Upland, residing in the city, and the —--- 

, ,, ° T , , , ir „ , i lady with her was her governess She was ATTENTION ESSENTIAL TO GENIUS, 

for umbrellas. 1 took down three and J known for h( f r beauty and for her 

named the price. I hese did not . ui . goodness and gentleness of character, and Attention it is, though other qualities 
took down three more, and these did not W as looked upon with great admiration by belong to this transcendant power atten- 
suit. So I turned round and took down the students. As the young men now stood tion it is, that is the very soul of genius, 


on, living in. great poverty, but keeping up 


“ Tell that rascal that I am not at home.” 

The Quaker, looking up towards him, 
calmly said “ Well, friend, God put thee in 
a better mind.” 

The merchant, struck afterwards with the 
meekness of the reply, and having more de¬ 
liberately investigated the matter, became 
convinced that the Quaker was right, and 
he in the wrong. He requested to see him, 
and after acknowledging his error, he said: 
“ 1 have one question to ask you—how were 
you able with such patience, on various oc¬ 
casions, to bear my’abuse?” 

“ Friend,” replied the Quaker, '“ I will 
telLthee; I was naturally as hot and as vio- 
lem as thou art. I knew that to indulge 
this temper was sinful; and I found that it 


a cheerful heart, and trying not to look at was impru 


I observed that men in a 


passion always speak loud; and I thought 
if I could control my voice, I should repress 


experiment. In her attic she wishes a skylight or so, (< 

The O'lass hive of the world, with Indus- W1 'ere rays from kind heaven could come or could go; ) j 

, n ?i i ... If the mahsion is furnished with gems of rich lore, ;! 

try for the queen-bee. Of wisdom and virtue a plentiful store- 

A royal thought, framed and glazed, lOl And if judgment select them with taste most refined, 
all the world to read. And harmony rule overall when combined— 

The world’s omnibus, traveling on the She is ready and willing to lease it for life 
road to Civilization. And be a g00(i bachel0r ’ 8 excellent GazoUe> j j 

A monster forcing-house for the arts and ___ 

sciences. POLICY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

A lauable attempt to make the whole - 

world Family Friends. It is said “ there is policy in taking ad- j 

A net spread by the mistress of the seas vantage of circumstances and turning them , 
to catch all kinds of fish.' to the accomplishment of those objects one [ 

A polling-booth, at which will be received wishes tb secure.” Policy is therefore i 
votes for Peace as representative of the necessary for those young ladies who wish < 
world. to secure good husbands. But the policy ) 

The realization^ Napoleon’s idea: “The which most of them pursue is exceedingly j 
English a nation of shopkeepers.” erroneous—they seem to think that it is j 

A coralline island thrown up, in a brief degrading to them to be seen in any ordi- < 


named the price. These <3id not suit. 1 
took down three more, and these did not 
suit. So I turned round and took down 


a certain key; and by a careful observance 
of this rule, I have, with the blessing of 
God, entirely mastered my natural temper. ’ 
The Quaker reasoned philosophically, and 


ATTENTION ESSENTIAL TO GENIUS. 

Attention it is, though other qualities 
belong to this transcendant power—atten¬ 
tion it is, that is the very soul of genius; 


space, from the depths of the ocean of Pro- nH1 T dress about their household affaiis. 
OTess _ But this is the very condition in which ev- 

Pcople taking pleasure surrounded by er T y oun g m an, who is worth securing, 
panes. A public exposure of people’s busi- ' vou ^d prefer to find them if he were seek- 


who is worth securing, 


ness affairs. 

The cradle of Peace, wherein the child 


ing a wife. A foolish simpering fop, who 
is more indebted to his tailor and barber, 


of war will be hushed to repose by the for importance, than to his brains, may \\ ish 

. _ -U J < f* 1 1 „ JI ,1 „ J * ,. 111 . ^ _ ,1 -- 


sweet lullaby of Labor. 

A grand overture and melange, compos¬ 
ed by a Prince, and executed by an unrival¬ 
led band of all nations. 

The latest and most popular Encyclope¬ 
dia of the Arts and Sciences, written by the 
people, edited by the Prince, printed by the 


to find ladies dressed in silk, and shut up 
in the parlor like doitain a show-case. But 
a sensible man wants a wife who knows 
something and can make herself useful. 

A judicious writer advises all young men 
to seek their companions for life from the 
class who are willing to be found in the 


press of the Times, and published by the kit ? he . n > withou i t makin g fogies for it 


student, the hero ot our story, who was ideas, wniu loiilll m one puuu me rajs h A ° , If . f • , they would not run away from their work 

looking intently at that pure and angelic of the soul, till they search; penetrate, by the universal taste and talent of civilized J young man is approach- 

, ° , • f . 1 . . J? 7 .. J 1- tl wbn i.. troi,, of thoughts man;to peruse, and catch the spin toi which, . u ‘o 1 rr ™ 

face, exclaimed, as if by inspiration. Well andhre the whole train ot its thoughts. V V the house, as they often do. They 


my price, x cornu nut ivwu mv, , - a kiss from such a mouth!” The poor young centrated upon one iaea, or one serious oi 
remarked—the article was good and the s t, u fl e nt, the hero of our story, who was ideas, which collect in one point the rays 
price fair. But they left, and “would not looking intently at that pure and angelic of the soul, till they search; penetrate, 
buy because I would not fall a shilling.” face, exclaimed, as if by inspiration, “ Well, and fire the whole tram of its thoughts. 
\\\ Well thou <>h t I, if this is the way, the I.tbink 1 could have it.” “What!” cried And while the fare burns within the outside 
>! ' ’ ■. ,- t .i his friends in a chorus, “are you crazy? may indeed be cold, indifferent, negligent, 

j' ai ' sl . P erson that comes 111 1 W1 f , a ! , Do you know her?” etc. “ Nut at all,” he absent in appearance; he may be an idler, 

more than my price, so as to fall a little answered) « but i think she would kiss me, or a wanderer; apparently without aim or 

(|, and secure a sale. But in sorting the um- j us t now, if I asked her.” “Whitt! in this intent; but still the fire burns within. And 
brcllas on the counter to replace them, one place, before all our eyes?” “ In this place, what though “ it burst forth,” at length, as 
of the first three was missing. They had before your eyes.” “Freely?” “Freely.” has been said, “like volcanic fires, with 

ci.... -1,1 d KPi-'mfpd it under their loner “ Well » ltshe . wl11 & ve y ou a hssm . that spontaneous, original, na.iNe force. It 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl¬ 
edge. 

A great work, illuminated with the crys¬ 
tal of earth, and the gold of heaven; em- 


This is sage advice, and if young ladies 
were aware that those young men who are 
worth their seeking, generally act upon it, 
and had rather find them at the wash tub 


bodying a Prince-like thought, illustrated lkan weeping over ‘ the last new novel. 


And while the fire burns within, the outside 
may indeed be cold, indifferent, negligent, 
absent in appearance; he may be an idler, 
or a wanderer; apparently without aim or 


the philanthorpists of the world come from 
the remotest remons of our globe. 

O o 

STATISTICS OF HUMAN LIFE. 

“Throughout the civilized world the 
duration of human life has increased, and 


ing the house, as they often do. They 
would let him know they are worth some¬ 
thing more than mere play things—that they 
are not butterflies, very pretty to look upon, 
but if handled, perish with the touch. 
Nothing recommends a young lady like 
industry. To understand labor, and to per- 


stolen one, and secreted it under their long 
cloaks, and were gone. I hastened to the 
door, but they were out of sight. Well, 
said I, this is an unprofitable beginning. 

In a moment, there came in a genteel 
?nd charming looking lady — with a mild, 


manner, L will give you a thousand dollars!” 
exclaimed one of the party. “And I!” 
“And I!” cried three or four others, for it 
so Happened that several i ich young men 


only shows the intense action of the ele¬ 
ments beneath. What though it breaks 
forth like lightning from the cloud ? The 
electric fire had been collecting in the finna- 


„ • c i * iuauo auu icuu 

pleasant, confiding expression of counte- take tQ re]ale it 


n ince—and asked for “ mull muslin, quality 
about twenty shillings.” I opened the 
draw, found a piece marked 20s. in charac¬ 
ters, presented it, and asked 24s. for it.— 
She examined the quality, found it to be 
what she wanted, and said “ please cut me 


were in the group, and bets ran high on so Hient thro’ many a silent, clear and calm 
improbable an event, and the challenge was ^y- What though the might of genius 
made and received in less time than we appears in one decisive blow, struck in some 
take to relate it moment of high debate, or at the crisis of 


Our hero—my authority tells not whether a nation’s peril! That mighty energy, 
lie was handsome or plain,—I have my though it may have heaved in the breast 
peculiar reasons for believing that lie was °1 Demosthenes, was once a feeble infant 
rather plain, but singularly good looking at thought A mother’s eye watched over its 
the same time—our hero immediately walk- dawnings. A father’s, care guarded its 


ed off’ to meet the young lady. lie bowed 
to her, and said, “My lady (min froleen), 


dawnings. A father’s, care guarded its 
early youth. It soon trod, with youthful 
steps, the halls of learning, and found other 


off one yard,” and laid down a $>5 bill. I rny fortune is in your hand.” She looked fathers to wake and to watch for it, even as 
was confused and confounded—had asked at him in astonishment, but arrested her it finds them here. It went on; but silence 

the four shillings extra on purpose to fall to steps. He proceeded to state his name was upoq its path, and the deep struggling 
& r i , ^ _ i * f flip inward ami I ftUP.nf.lv mirtistorpn to it. 


twenty shillings—did not wish to take more 

—but she did not happen to be, a “ Long twuen him and his companions. The young “touched it to liner issues." me ray oi 
Island Dutch woman,” and took it at my lady listened attentively, and when he had heaven fell upon it, and ripened its expand- 
price. I blundered in cutting it off, my ceased to speak, she said, blushing, but with i n 8' faculties. The slow revolutions of 
mind being absorbed in devising how I great sweetnessIf by so little a thing so years slowly added to its collected energies 
, ,i r i ;n;„„„ ii.ifl- iniA liw much good coiild^be effected.it would be and treasures; till, in the hour ot its glory, 

should ,.et the .on shillings hue v to it ^ f( ° lish in me t0 refuse your request ” it stood forth embodied in the form of liv- 

hands. it 1 stated i had made a mistake _ and she k i ssed t i ie young man publicly, ing, commanding, irresistable eloquence.— 
in the price, she would think me careless the open square. Dewey. $ 

and ignorant— and if I gave her the change Next day, the young student was sent "tVpp"er 

wrong, so as to include the four shillings, for by the Governor. He wanted to see —_ 

...... ° ..m o the man who had dared to ask a kiss ofhis rio*™ nf _ T 


and condition, his aspiration, and related °f fh e inward soul silently ministered to it. P e * 


simply and truly what just had passed be- ih e elements around breathed upon it, and 

•*.u: —ii.:— .:- rri.. “ ti.nf-Lprl il. tn liner issues.” fl’lie rav nf 


is steadily increasing with the advancement form it well, is one of the very finest quali- 
and diff usion of medical science. iieations. Ladies should never be ashamed 

In the city of Geneva, in the 16th cen- of being ca ught at work.— Olive Branch. 
tury, 1 individual in 25 died annually. 

j For the 18th century, 1 in 34; at the pres- HOW TO INCREASE BEAUTY, 

ent time 1 in 46. With us the mortality m • ,• • . • • ,, , 

is greater. I estimate it at X in -10; the ruB “ 13 » d ” m8 “ nta 8'“ n ”, a " *»“- 
proportion of childhood being larger, and te0 “ a Ehl “S s -. We ^rnately color objects 
A , -1 ,. i u • .. • , r,-. . . with our fancies and affections, or receive 

childhood being the period ot the greatest r ,. , , , ’ 

■ t ° ., r D • • , from them a kindred hue — 

mortality. In the British navy among 

adults, none of whom are very aged, the „„ “ Like the sweet south winds, 

... , , , , . , .. ,< J hat breiitt.es upon a bank of violets, 

mortality is only about 1 in 100.. Seventy stealing and giving odor.” 

years ago the mortality in the British navy rn ,. • • , in* , „ 

y 1A • i ono t o o i J This principle pervades all nature, phys- 

was 1 in every 10; in 1808,13 8-10 among . , / , K . 

, / i- • • , i , ° ical and moral. Let those who would trace 

one thousand—a diminution to less than • t , 

. c L , . T , an expression ot serenity and tenderness on 

a seventh oi the rate in 1770. In the , r e . , J 

. . , - , a human lace, watch a person ol sensibility 

American army, with a corps oi medical , . _• r - v , n . , , 

, ii j i / c as he gazes ubon a painting by Claude or 

officers not excelled by that ol any other T i ° A „ 

, ...4 ... /. nnn Raphael. In contemplating a hne picture, 

country, the mortality is little over 1 m 300 • , • •. • •. f. 1 „ If 

T T • i . we drink in its spirit through our eyes, it 

per annum, in London the mortality in , , i i • i i 

V .... r , , . _ . * a lovely woman would increase her charms, 

tbu mirlc o lha net Mritnav ceoc 1 in 9 • I J . ... ... 


“ Like the sweet south winds, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 

This principle pervades all nature, phys¬ 
ical and moral. Let those who would trace 


“touched it to finer issues.” The ray of 
heaven fell upon it, and ripened its expand¬ 
ing faculties. The slow revolutions of 


the middle of the last centuay was 1 in 32; , J 

. , o I. _ .’ let her gaze long and ardently on ail beau- 

in the year 1838, the mortahty was 1 in teous ; * . Lt her not indulge those 

31,. 1 quote from the Annual Report of ( Which deform the features, but 

Ptm-iHrov l-rzjnovtil Within fha loot OH I . ' . 


36. I quote from the Annual Report of 

the Registrar General Within the last 20 - uUi on the c011trar soft a flec- 

years the mortality o Russia, 1 m 86; (ion Jt „ U1 s00|1 bec i me a n easy task, 
France, 1 m 3» «7; Holland 1 m 30 ; Bel- f d fee|i su , 6ts and s ’ pports 

gmm, 1 m 4301: ling and, 1 m 53.07; We mvolnntanly adapt ««• 

, L CnnA r T , ,- m aflr V t pect to our emotions, and long habits of 
phia, 1 in 42.03 ; Boston, 1 in 4o: New York, g, ht and feelin Ieave a pe 5na„ cnt im . 

1 in 37.88. ihe immigrants have made ^ „ the c J u „t enanc J. Every one 


Dewey. 


TUPPER. 


she would say, “ you have made a mistake, 


. , A, ., , , , daughter in that way, and whom she had 

sir, and consider me stupid. And so 1 ° . , . i • ■ n • ... 

* i p.nnspnt.p.n to k ss so. * Hp. rPO(*ivt>n him with 


cheated her, seeing no way to escape! a severe and scrutinizing brow, but, after From"his personal appearance,"you would 
Well, said I, this is the beginning of my an hour’s conversation, was so pleased with scarce i y p i ck him out of a crowd as one 
experience as a merchant. I will hence- him that ho offered him to dine at his table ]j k (q y to distinguish himself in Solomon’s 
forth ask a fair price sale or no sale; and during the course ol his studies in Upsala. particular line. He is more genial than 
when 1 wait on Dutch women with large . Our young friend had pursued his stud- grave, and a stranger might expect from 


the man who had dared to ask a kiss ofhis Grace Greenwood says of Tupper:—I 
daughter in that way, and whom she had have had a slight acquaintance with Mr. 
consented to kiss so. He received him with 'p up per, the poet and proverbial philosopher, 
a severe and scrutinizing brow, but, after From his personal appearance, you would 


our mortality greater than that of our sister 
cities; in other respects it has diminished 
with the advance of medical science. These 
statistical statements might be multiplied 


believes thus far in physiognomy, and acts 
more or less decidedly upon his belief. 
But even the effect upon the features of a 
transient emotion is truly wonderful. A 


when 1 wait on Dutch women with large 

cloai^ on, I will keep one eye on the noun- g arded as |he most promising scholar at the neatly-dressed gentleman, with the frankest 
ter, while I transfer the othei to the shelf University. Three years were not passed and easiest of manners, and the rosiest and 
in taking down goods to exhibit. But by after the day of the first kiss, when the smilingest of faces—bright-eyed and curly- 
way of atonement to the lady customer young man was allowed to give a second headed—quick in movement; and not slow 


ies in a manner which soon made him re- him more wit than wisdom. He is a small, j) r gtenens, of New York 


at great ength; but enough have been fierce man often looks beautifully tender 
given to show conclusively the prodigious and serene wben eithcr c3ressing J or being 
extent to ivhieh human life has been length. caressedj and deceivcs us like th “ ooeall > 
ened with the advance .and diffusion of a calm> whioh 3t time s i s «the gentlest of 
medical science beyond its present duration . MlVm „ sr _ sic i M „Uo^sLi t emry Lem^ 
in the less enlightened countries oi Europe. °___ 


neatly-dressed gentleman, with the frankest 


HUMAN THOUGHTS. 


As a creature of memory, every thought 


Flirtation, whether seriously or lightly 
considered, is injurious to a woman, as well 
as exceedingly unbecoming in her. It is a 
broad, unblushing confession, which the in- 


wlinm T b id cheated fand who nroved to one t0 tlie l° ve ly daughter of the Governor, i n speech. He has none of the stiff cravat- which man voluntarily entertains will abide dividual makes of her desire to attract the 
. e . . r ,. as his betrothed bride. ed hauteur, gruffness, and arrogance, of an with him forever. It it be a thought in nofiice of men. No girl ever made a happy 

beoneot the regular, conndmg customers jj e became, later, one of the greatest ordinary John Bull—not he-but comes to harmony with divine will, and he has acted in union by flirtation; because no man capable 


“ had not taken from her by false accuea- sc i ence > an< l f>’ om happy union sprung He greets America with the warmest feel- 
tion,” still I would restore to her “four » well known in Sweden in the pres- jugs apparently; and if he has ever had any 

>} ent day, and whose wealth ot fortune and illiberal prejudices against us, they now 


ent day, and whose wealth of fortune and illiberal prejudices against us, they now 

a '_ _ __ D ' high position in society are regarded as se em drowned in a tide of more generous 

Money is a very useful thing in its way; small things, compared with its wealth of sentiment There will be no question of 
but it is possible to get on with very small goodness and love. reciprocity in this case, ii Mr. 1 upper’? 

means. Perseverance is often better than a “ | “ ' friendliness be genuine, as we may have no 

full purse. • That man is equally a fool who gets en- reason to doubt that it is. He has many 

--- raged at an ill he cannot remedy, or who hearty admirers in this country, to many of 

If you would increase the size and prom- endures one that he can. whom the benevolent spirit of his genius 

nice of your eyes, just keep an account ---- lias long ago commended him. In social 

the money you spend foolishly, and add Drive your business before you and it circles he will doubtless be a favorite, as he 
up at the end of the quarter. will go easily. is an agreeable and a handsome man. 


1 1 inence of your eyes, just keep an account 
t a. of the money you spend foolishly, and add 
) | j it up at the end of the quarter. 


If it be an evil thought, and he have re- -- 

pentrd of it, and not carried it out into ac- Woman. —“There is nothing,” says R'r 
tion, it can never yet cease to be an occa- Samuel Romilly, “by which I hav^ u.ought 
sion of regret. If he have not repented of life more profited, than by ,ue just obsei - ' 
it, it remains with him in effect, as an over- vations, the goo' 1 pinion, and the sincere 
running fountain of pollution. How terri- and w” 1 '., encouragement of amiable and 
ble the ordeal of having to meet the sinfn 1 .,siole women.” 

thoughts of a long life of guilt! Ho-" .^ar----y*--— 

ful the prospect of having to ° muont them Beauty, as the flowering blossom, soon 
not for an age men>’ , or a million of ages, fades; but the divine excellency of the 
j but to low'* lU e ordeal repeated through mind, like the medicinal virtues of the 
ev" point of endless duration.— Harris’ plant, remain ; n it when ail tnose cnarms 
I Man Primeval, wituered. 
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ROCHESTER, APRIL 24, 1851. 

We can still furnish hack numbers of this vol. 


Railroad Accident.—Loss of Life. 

On Thursday last a collision occurred at Ge¬ 
neva—resulting in the death of one passenger, and 
the serious injury of two or three others. The ex¬ 
press train was standing still, headed east, when 
the accommodation train from the west arrived, 
and ran against the former under full headway.— 
The person most seriously injured—and who died 
soon after the accident—was a Mr. Riley, clerk 
for Erastus Corning of Albany. We believe two 


Agents and other friends of the Rur^. w*ll please 0(ber p er80ns j ia( j their legs broken, while several 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly. * . . . , 


Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 


important bills. This renders an extra session in- 


Grkat Excitement at Geneva.— We under¬ 


signed: 

VVm. II. Rrown, Suffolk. Queens, Sec. 

John Snyder, Dughess and Columbia. 

James C. Curtis, Orange and Sullivan. 

William A. Dart. St. Lawrence and Franklin. 
George IL Fox, Herkimer, Montgomery, See. 
Sidney Tuttle, DelaVare and Schoharie* 

John Noyes, Chenango and Otsego. 

• Charles A. Mann, Oneida. 

Alanson Skinner, Jefferson and Lewis. 

Henry 15. Stanton, Seneca, Tompkins, Yates. ‘ 
George 15. Guinnip, Chemung and Steuben. 

It is not our province to discuss political ques¬ 


tions, and weshall not in the picsc.it instance, lnit Accommodation Train, on Saturday, wore thrown 
we may he permitted to expres s an opinion on t ns od ? ^ be ^ rac ] c 0 f ^le Schenectady Road two miles 
subject. The movement strikes us as being most ^ of gt _ Johnsvi]le * 8everely injuring four per . 


Apr. 1851. f 

THERMOMETEP. 
MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

rain. WINDS - 

15 

39 

34 

39.00 
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16 

41 

38 
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17 

40 

36 
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N E. 

18 

51 

38 

43.00 

N E. 

19 

45 

38 
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N E. 
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45 

38 

41.00 

E. NW. 

21 | 

46 

36 j 

41.33 
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unwise and iniudicious. We hope and believo it 

unwise auu . r sons—one of whom has since died.” 

will not be made a party question—for if such ac- 

i *• j „;,ro When will our Railroad Companies cease this 

tion is to be sustained, we may give up legislation 

, ,, , ., ■„ r „ „ reck ess and criminal destruction of life? 

and adherence to the will of majorities. We are 

triad to see that neither partv sustain the Senators „ T~~ ,77 , . , 7 

<= , Weekly Meteorological Abstract, 

in this unprecedented effort to stop legislation.— __ 

The Buffalo Courier, an able Democratic Jour- gy wetherell. 

nal, has some well timed remarks on this subject -,. u - 1 - 

—exhibiting a candor and honesty in rebuking its Apr. isoi. max. | min. | mean. rain. WINDS- 
political friends, rarely found in an organ of any [5 39 34 39.00 7 T 77 

rarv We can make room only for the following ID 41 38 37.66 n e. 

1 , 17 40 36 38.33 n e. 

extract: , , . . 18 51 38 43.00 I n e. 

Tho twelve Senators who resigned their seats 49 45 33 41.66 N e. 

have thus accomplished their purpose. The Canal 20 45 38 41.00 e. nw. 

1 ill is defeated, and with it tho Appropriation bills. 21 I 46 36 41.33 n w. 

'File State is subjected to the trouble, delay and ____ 

expense ol an extra Session of the Legislature. remarks. 

This is a most serious matter, and W'e feel bound 

to speak of it in the manner it deserves to be treat- 1,J ’ Cloudj rainy at evening, 
cd. * We take no exception to Senators’ entertain- 16. Rainy day. 

ing and acting upon conscientious scruples, but 47 . a little rain mingled with snow. 

when sueli action degenerates into sedition and 18 cloudy forenoon—fair afternoon. 

revolution, the People will hold them responsible Cool-verv rainv dav 

for tho consequences. We esteem their resignation U. Lool very rainy day. 

as unwise, injudicious and wholly unwarranted by 20. Continues cool and rainy. 

the circumstances upon which they have attempted 21. Rain and snow—fair afternoon—solar halo, 

its justification. It is a revolutionary act—an at- t ] ie weo k bas beeri ra j n y an( j c 00 j. 

tempt of the minority to control or defeat the will ___ 

of the majority. It is a precedent, which if justi¬ 
fied or established, puts an end to legislation in our State Fair in Pennsylvania.—O ur neighbors 
State. It may he repeated in any succeeding Leg- 0 j <> Key done Stone,” as already announced 
islnture, upon any pretence, and on any occasion , , 

that the minority may see fit to take advantage of. m this paper, have recently organized a State 
What was the duty of the twelve Senators ad- Agricultural Society. We now learn that the 

mitting for the sake of a rgu ni ® d 7/v Executive Committee of the new Society have re- 

unconstitutional ? Clearly, to stand to their posts , „, ' _ . , 

and fight it out. There would have been more solved “ that Wednesday, Ihursdayand Friday, 
merit in doing this, than if it were a constitutional the 22d, 23d and 24th days of October next.be 

measure, for an unconstitutional u'lin'il'ii f ixed as the time f° r the first annual exhibition of 

cannot be carried out. But an unconstitutional „ . 

law may be enforced, and it may not be modified or the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society; the 
repealed. Or had they contented themselves with f] rs t day to be appropriated to the judges for the 
their right to enter their soli mn protest on the^rec exaln j nadon 0 f a jl animals and products presented 
ord against it, would they not have done a wiser 1 , ,,. 

and a better thing than to vacate the places to for competition; the second day to the public ex- 
vvhich they were chosen by the people, to partici- hibition, and the third to a plowing match, and 

time?'" View'inglt" menJy ir^p,dluca/'hghtnetthm judgment thereupon.” The place of holding the 
the Senators or the democratic party are to gain Fair is not stated—but we presume Harrisburg or 
anything by it, but tho Whig party is to take to it- Lancaster will be designated. 

self the whole profit and advantage. The Districts ____ 

now unrepresented, are all democratic. We trust 

the vacancies in them may be filled by democrats, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs.—T he sec¬ 
ond that throughout the State, any effort to make ond Ohio State Agricultural Fair is to be held in 
“sure Columbus, o„ the 24th, 35th.and 26th of Septan- 

shall labor zealously, and with a hearty good will, her next. The Premium List is libera], and will 


remarks. 

15. Cloudy—rainy at evening. 

16. Rainy day. 

17. A little rain mingled with snow. 

18. Cloudy forenoon—fair afternoon. 

19. Cool—very rainy day. 

20. Continues cool and rainy. 

21. Rain and snow—fair afternoon—solar halo, 


State Fair in Pennsylvania.— Our neighbors 
of the “ Keystone Stone,” as already announced 


pate in the legislation of the State for a specified theraiinon ” 1 

l ime? Viewing it merely in political light, neither judgment thereupon. J 
the Senators or the democratic party are to gain F air is not stated—but we 


- undoubtedly excite considerable competition. 

Extra Session.— Gov. Hunt has issued a proc- _ , . , 

extra DEosiuri. . * The next Fair of the Michigan State Agricul- 

lamation, convening an Extra Session of the Leg- 0 . . , , .. n 

’ „ m i m.i c t tural Society is to be held at Detroit, on the 17th, 

is ature at Albany, on Tuesday, the 10th of June- , , a . , „ . . ’ 

__"_ 18th and 19th of September. From the spirit of 

Portrait and Biography of Prof. Dewey. improvement manifested by our Michigan friends, 

a large and interesting exhibition may be antici- 
We present our readers, this week, a portrait pate d. We regret that their FAiir is to be held the 
and brief biographical sketch of the Rev. Dr. same week as our own, as it will prevent many 
Dewey, of this city—a man who is not wi hout w j, 0 would otherwise do 60, from attending both, 
honor and fame, even in his own country. The --——— 


Foreign News Items. 


Itpluturt of 1cm fteirk. dS 1 " 

Paris, April 3, 1851.____ In the afternoon a message was received from 

Mu. Moore: —You request some items of news. Synopsis of Proceedings. the Senate transmitting the following concurrent 

There is little worth giving, but “ such as I have, - ic.--olut.on. [See Senate proceedings.] 

give I unto you.” Some of it has not probably Saturday, April 13 -Senate The morning 0 f th«“u'^n^u^w™ c luhe cuaoumnlre'.- 

been in print yet in America. <■»»<*- olulion, of thanks to Ipc.ker, &c. were adopted 

The great question of “universal suflrago” is Tho Senate agreed to the amendments made by 7 ™'‘ jff. E'°" t,leSc “ te wasconcurrcd in. 

now under discussion in tho National Asset.,bly. the Assembly to the MiliUabill. Tbisbill reduces 'Committees iufonned the Governor and Senate 
1 he people of F ranee are resolved to vote or make the commutation, which is now 7o cents, to 40 lhat the llouse w ready to adjouni 
a _Li. cents. It also ahmishas the nresent omirt martini J J 


session was occupied in the .submission and refer- ^ 2 ,. 1 * ‘ 7 , 

ence of various reports. ol "P onB of , 1 . lanl ] s t0 gP eaker * &c - were a(Jo l>ted 

The Senate agreed to the amendments made by 34 ."' *** COncm ' rcd in - 


trouble. cents. It also abolishes tho present court martial 

t ... . „ -i * e u *u v> -i arrangements, and provides for an Assistant Ad- 

Louis Napoleon w.shes to hold tho Presidency jutan f General, with the rank of Colonel. 

another term, and wants the constitution altered Assevihly .—A large number of bills of a local 

so os to enable him to do so. The constitution now nature were passed, but no business of general in- 


others were more or less injured. 

It appears to us that culpable negligence, some 


Our mark—Ten Thonsancl—will soon be reached, where, must have caused this deplorable accident, 
if agents and subscribers continue tbeir efforts. The collision occurred in open day-light—neartho 
' = ~ middle of the day—and could hardly have taken 

A Tempest a mong th e Leg.o ators. place had proper caution been exercised. So 


Gcnia. u tiiso auunsnes uie uresem court maruai m, __... : ... 

arrangements, and provides for an Assistant Ad- House adinnrnpd li ° U motlon * 1 le 

jutanf General, with the rank of Colonel. H ° US ° ad J 0Uraed « sme d «- 

Assembly .—A large number of bills of a local 


forbids it. 


terest transacted, mostof the time beingconsumed 


Prince De Joinville is talked of as a candidate wil , h J re P ort8 * notice8 ’ and discussio »- 
, . p, ., Monday, April 14.— Senate —Reports wore 


H Adjournment of the Legislature.—Extra Session, many accidents have recently occurred on the 

- roads, both east and west of this city, that it be - 

|( It will be seen by reference to our sjnopsiso! hooves the traveling public to seek an investigation 
11 Legislative proceedings, that the wheels of legis- and demand a reform in railroad management.— 
( lation liave been suddenly blocked by the resigna- Ur.lcss a reform is soon instituted, we opine that 
L ti m of twelve Democratic Senators. I he object sensible, thinking people will find some less dan- 
| sought was the defeat of the Canal Bill. This of g eroij S mode of conveyance. 

couise hr.‘- beo.i accompli lic.l, temporarih at .cast. Since the above was written^our eye has fallen 
But the effect of their resignation is important m upQn ^ fo!lowing paragraph . If the fact is as 

| other respects. 1 he} ha.c foice tie *c , Unie sta ^ edj people of Greueva. liad just cause to b e 
, ( to adjourn and lcn\c a large amount o nisincss exc j ted> aud we are not grea tiy surprised at their 

;/ unfinished including *hc ppropnation am otier C0Ur(J0j —though not the wisest, or even justifiable: 


for the next Presidency. 

An act has passed tho British Parliament, cur¬ 
tailing or limiting the Pope’s power in England. 


Items of Items, &r 

-Hay costs $100 per ton in Stockton, Cal. 

. J fi° f ,r8 t ticket for Jenny Lind’s Conceit in 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler read Shakspeare *° publish this bill, or a synopsis of its provisions, 

here lately, with no great eclat. The Parisians Uex . t week ; j . .... . 

, , , Assembly .— i lie following bills were passed: 

are too much accustomed to “lions” and “ama- The Oneida River Improvement bill, 
zons,” to be thrown into special excitement by her The bill for the maintenance of the canals for the 
appearance. She read in English, of course. fiscal year ending September 30,1851. 


made in favor of and adverse to the Canal bill. _.... ~ ' t. r ’ 

The important bill for the assessment and col- I! . ir '" ‘O'Ctfor Jenny Lind’s Conceit in 

lection of Taxes, was passed. [Wo shall endeavor Cincinnati, sold for $575. 

to publish this bill, or a synopsis of its provisions, -Greece had in 1850, 4,045 commercial sea 

next week.] " vessels, employing 30,000 sailors. 


are too much accustomed to “lions” and “ama¬ 
zons,” to be thrown into special excitement by her 
appearance. She read in English, of course. 

Some interest is apparent in relation to 'the 
World’s Fair. Expenses of living in London are 
increasing. 

The remains of Paul Jones havo lately been 
exhumed in Paris, in order to be taken to America. 


Also, tho bill in relation to the Canal debts and Ul(k D uee ’’ 


Banvard is now in Egypt, preparing a Pano¬ 
rama of tho River Nile. 

-Henry Clay completed his 75th year on Sat- 


the maintainance of the Canals for the fiscal year 


rhe peach crop of New Jersey is expected 


commencing October 1 , 1851, and to provide for to be one-half less in .quantity than last year. 


tho completion of the YY^orks connected therewith 


On Friday, John Clines was hung at Free- 


Th® Ml ta provide for the enlargement of tho hold, N. J , for the murder of James Shields. 


.... ,i /-< . VJltAAl IjAU J LWL.y I A1 VXJ,nJLVA.- » » U1JUUJ - 

dispensable, m or ei o c.irr\ on ic louirnmcn . gtand t Lat the greatest excitement prevails at Ge- 
Special elections must also he held in Ihe districts neva on account of the recent Railroad accident 
now unrepresented. Of course this will involve there. It required the entire police force and many 
a irrcat expense, and cause no little loss and incon- of the citizens to preserve tho Engineer on the 


, r«i 1A Accommodation Train from being: mobbed, and he 

vemence to the people of the vacant districts. wag on]y J)r0tected by bejng , od k ed in jaiL _ 

The folloYving are the Senators who have re- The Accommodation Train cotne into Geneva at 
nod: tlie rate of about twenty miles per hour, and ran 

VVm. II. Brown, Suffolk. Queens, &’C. iuto the Express Train, which was standing there. 

John Snyder, Dudiess and Columbia. The Engineer of tho Accommodation Train is 

James C. < urtis, Orange am .-'ll l'an. greatly blamed for the speed with which lie came 

William A Dart St. Lawrence and Franklin. r> ^ . , - > , , . ■ 

\\ l, i.iin a. mru i vinrrtmmnro Ar*. iiito Geneva, at which i) ace lie Yvas to have stop- 

Georce IL Fox, HerKimcr, Montgomery, Sec. , ’ » i 

7 1 ..L. imhAvarn and Schoharie. ped .—Utica Observer. 


-$50 ingots, stamped by the U. S. nssayer, 


e xlu, m0 d i„ P»rie, in orderto be taken to America. M An 3n“ot"he salary of the State E„- —**”««•* «>™ped by the V. S. asaaycr, 

Our Consul m Pans, Hon. Mr. Wai*i, has gi„ e er and Surveyor, and of clerks in his Depart- P asa currency in California. 

been for some time in feeble health. menf. -There are at the present time 103 Clergymen 

The best and cheapest route for those coming to A large number of bills were reported. of different denominations in the city of Boston, 

the Fair, is by the Ocean Steam Navigati&n Co.’s Tuesday, April 15.—The Senate, in Committee -Not only in Ncyv York State but in Penn 

line, from New York to Southampton. ° f th ® \ Vho . Ic ’ P ass / d au appropriation of $50,000 sylvania and Ohio, the wheat croo is nrnmhhm 

v- 1 for the Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile A * - B . ewneai crop is promising. 

_ 0111 _m. m. r. Delinquents; the bill making appropriations for a , A . iC orna 0 P assc d over White Pond 

n n - ii mu ia . Clinton and Sing Sing Prisons; for the eroctiou of ‘ ou 1 nro lna , on the 8 th inst. 

KN ' RADY ’ * bo Detroit Adver- a State Library building, and the bill making ap- * kere * 8 to be a grand military encampment 

tiser of the loth, announces the decease, on the propriations from the U. S. Deposit Fund to sun- in Detroit next month. Companies from Cleveland 
day previous, of Gen. Hugh Brady, Brei'et Major dry Colleges, The Assembly’s amendments to Buffalo, <fcc., Yvill be there 

General of tho United States Army. His death [ T . ou ] the 4 Senatc in re ? ard ‘ othe r ® den ?P- -There Yvere 2,460 more passengers over the 

i. .. _ tion of Bank notes were ronenrren in. The hi 1 ah , ^ r ougcru uvw mo 


Another Horrible Railroad Accident!— 
Scarcely had the above article passed from our ta¬ 
ble, before we were called upon to record another 
frightful casualty. It Yvas telegraphed from Utica 
as follows:—” Three hand cars attached to the 


becoming unmanageable threw him out of tho and discussed - said. be ready to bo placed on its pedestal, opposite 

buggy against a gate post with such force as to Assembly .—'The following bills, among others, the President’s house, on the 4th of July next 

fracture his skull. Gen. B. was one of the most £ e ' e . ordeied ta be engrossed for a third reading: -There was a mob in Milwaukee, Wis last 

11 , „ , Fertile consolidation of the Railroads between wnpk in r*i • ’ 1 

exemplary and esteemed officers of the Army. He Albany and Buffalo; to amend tho law for the As- " ’ consequence of the anti-popery lectures of 

entered the service of the United States, and re- sessment and Collection of Taxes; to vest in the vCV ’ r " ( 1 

ceived his first commission, as Ensign, under the Court of Sessions the poYvcr to lease and grant Orcutt and Conklin haY'e confessed to sotting 

hand of Gen. Washington, which commission was !? rri 7 S: t0 C 0 n 80 b dat , e several acts in relation to fir0 to 5 4 buildings in Utica, and that they had in 
, .... i.,. the Common Schools of New York city; to amend contemplation to burn the ri tv 

hanging m his parlor at the time of h.s death.- the Revised Statutes relative to the Assessment of _ L a mechanics’ meet L' in r; , 

His age was nearly 83. Taxes; to authorize married women, who are th P qf-h ,, 1 . ,, " . ' ncinna ^b on 


Genesee Evangelist. —This excellent weekly tion of Directors. 


the Common Schools of New York city; to amend contemplation to burn the city 

the Revised Statutes relative to the Assessment of -At a mechanics’ meeting' in Cincinnati on 

Faxes; to authorize married women, Yvho are the 9th nit u 1 i ’ n 

Stockholders in Corporations, to vote for the Elec- r ,7 so vcd > I hat the legal pro- 

tion of Directors. fession can be dispensed with. 


journal, we are happy to learn, is steadily increas- Tlie annual appropriation bill was read a third ' 1 lie missionary elders of the Mormons write 

ing in popular favor and usefulness It is con- time and P ass f d; also tho bil1 more effectually to to their flocks, that they arc making many converts 
, , , ‘ , .... , , suppress Gambling. in France, Italy nd Switzerland 

ducted w.th care and ability, and deserves well of Wednesday, April IG.-^e-Mr. Miller re- —The Gore Bank in St Thomas was robbed 
rc igious commumt) and especially of the ported complete, the bill to suppress gambling— on the night of the 11 th, of $400 in bills and $200 
lresb}tenan denomination, whose sentiments it Several other bills were reported. in gold. ’ v 

represents. Those interested in sustaining it. The Canal bill was taken up and discussed at , _The ConWtn™ - n -i , , • 


represents. Those interested in sustaining it, The Cana] b 
should bear in mind that personal effort in its be- S 0 I 7 ° ' engtb - . 
half is the most proper way to accomplish tho ob- sen ted themselv 
ject. Rev. R. W. Hill, editor and proprietor.— Assembly.— r . 
Terms, $1 per annum, if mailed;—to city subscri- a third reading. 

. -_ J T___1.. . L. 


In the evening all tho Democratic Senators ab 


sented themselves, and •oinpelled an adjournment. P a ^ ^ ^ I' er da Y - 
Assembly .—The following bills wore passed to -There w 


The Gore Bank in St. Thomas Yvas robbed 
on the night of the 11 th, of $400 in bills, and $200 
in gold. 

. -The Contractors on a Railroad at Johnstown 

Pa., advertise for 5,000 Laborers, for which they 


hers, $1,25. 
the citv. 


Mr. J. G. Brown is an agent for 


Season, Crops, &c., in Central Indiana.— 
An intelligent friend thus writes us from Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind., under date of 14th inst.: 

“ The Spring opens finely. Wheat looks well; 


To supply the .Black River Canal with water, $269, 

was passed as it came from the Senate. _i ,, 

To amend the revised statutes in relation to rob- e ?’ 10 U1 - e •> ‘ >r John Ilarvey, 

ben’, embezzlement and larceny. ' 1 ova ‘ co l ,a ) died nt Halifax the 10 th inst., 

To supply school district libraries with Webster’s n ter a scvere 1,lness . 

Dictionary’. A 80,1 PoYvers, tho sculptor was among 

To amend the code of procedure. the cadets at large, recently appointed at West 

Thursday, April 17. — Senate .—The Canal bill Point 
coming up fer a third reading, Mr. Mann moved_ 


X ncre were in Montreal during last year, 
219 fires, which destroyed proper y to the value of 
$269,536. 


oats apd barley up nicely. Fruit not yet killed— to posToTeTndefinitely? . .... ffbe steamer Empire State made tho run from 

1 each, apple, plum and pear trees in full bloom. Mr. Beekman moved to 4 P. M. Lost—4 to 11 . to cle ' eIand Jn cloven hours. The quiek- 

Fat cattle worth, here, $2,-25@2,65 gross. Stock 16. Messrs. Beekman, Mann and Carroll voting trip over recorded on the lakes. 

hogs, $2,611@3. Wheat, 55@60c; Corn, 18@ in the affirmative; all the negative whigs. -There is great excitement i 

22c; Oats are worth 50c. (owing to drought last Mr. Mann stated that tho minority desired to re- College. Nine members of the ju 


22c; Oats are worth 50c. (owing to drought last 
summer.) 


-l Here is great excitement in the Dickinson 

College. Nine members of the junior class havo 


P. S.—April 15. Last night a very sev’ero frost help pass the bills before us, but if this motion fail- 
killed all the fruit in bloom.” * ed then the majority must bear the responsibility if 


main here during the remainder of the session and been dismissed for insubordination 

help pass the bills before us but if this motion fail- -The Michigan Legislature has adjourned 

aH tViAn tViA mamritv must hnar tViA rp.Qnrmciihilitv if • , ° iJJUUriieci 


The Season and Wheat Crop in Ohio. —We 
clip the following from the Ohio (Columbus) Cul¬ 
tivator of the 15th inst.: 


.. . , , v 1 transmit to vou, as the presiding officer of this body, 

tivator of the 15th inst.: the resignation of myself and 11 other Senators.” 

The season continues unusually forward. Fruit ^ r - M. sent it up to the clerk, 
trees, except apples, have been in full bloom in Mr. Cook asked who were those that had re- 
these parts for about ten days past, but several signed? If it was proper he would like to hear 
sharp frosts have occurred during the past week, their names. 

i n i ° . * mi i'll. _ • a! _ rpi _ _ ii n ,\ 


ed then the majority must bear the responsibility if w :*u . t n o RQ : no . , V‘ “ , s a( journea 

those bills failed. without passing the Legislative and Congressional 

The motion was lost 4 to 16. appointment bills. This creates the necessity for 

Mr. Mann then said, “Mr. President, I now a n extra session. 

transmit to you, as the presiding officer of this body, '-They are building a new Temperance Hotel 

the resignation of myself and 11 other Senators.” ; n i\j pw YnrU , 

M. 1 UI S 3 nn Vh. oUrlr . 1 YorK ’ corner of William and Frankfort 


streets, which with the basements is to be ten sto¬ 
ries high. 


sharp frosts have occurred during the past week, tke ' r names. Dates from Texas to the 1st inst., state that 

and we find most, if not all of our pencil and pear The Chair stated them. They were all of the a large band of Indians were lately captured; two 
blossoifts are killed. opposition—Messrs. Carroll, Cook and Rrandreth killed, and property recovered by a detachment of 

The wheat crop looks quite promising, as far as only retaining their seats on tho part of the Demo- United States troops. 

we can learn, throughout the State; farmers are crats. ' _ Th . , •' f , n , , , 

also quite forward with their spring plowino-, sow- In the afternoon the Canal bill was further dis- , .... ' e .' . Ji s. Blodgett, of 

ing oats, &c. Pastures are now quite good in cussed, and read a third timo. The vote stood as ns ville, was entirely destroj’cd by fire on Sun- 


also quite forward with their spring plowing, sow¬ 
ing oats, &c. Pastures are now quite good in 


-The steam grist mill of Mr. Jus. Blodgett, of 

Rush ville, was entirely destroyed by fire on Sun- 


most parts, affording relief from tlie apprehensions follows:—Ayes, 17; Noes, 2. No Constitutional day morning, week. 'Total loss $10,000; insured 
of scarcity of fodder. quorum being present, the bill was laid on the table, for $4,000. 

---- Mr. Babcock said it was manifest that it was -Tlie sudden death of Dr. A. I). Gordon for- 

Great Sto^im at the East—T he Boston pa- useless any longer to attempt to legislate, and of- mer ]y of this city is announced in the New York 

pers bring accounts of a great gale last week on lered the fo,lowin g resolution : papers. Ilis death was caused, it is said, by a dis- 

the New England coast. The Journal thinks it ^ erea f> I! . y tlie resignation of 12 members of easG 0 f the heart. 

s ‘ uu ““ “ the Sennte a largo portion of the electors of this 

was more severe than any that has occurred since State are unrepresented in that branch of the Lea- ~ * K s - ams “ I P Georgia took out, on her last 


pers bring accounts of a great gale last week on fered the fo,lowin g resolution: papers. Ilis death was caused, it is said, by a dis- 

the New England coast. The Journal thinks it ^ erea f> tbe resignation of 12 members of ease of the heart, 
s uiuiiYs h tbe g ennte i arg0 portion of the electors of this 

was more severe than any that has occurred since State are unrepresented in that branch of the Leg- 1 K s ^ oam8 "iP Georgia took out, on her last 

1815, on the 23d of September—a storm said at islnture, and their views and interests in reference trip, Rev. James P. Miller, and another missionary 

the time, to be unprecedented in the violence of t0 the T 8t im P° t rta , nt ncts 7, hich arc no ^ pe j? 1 ‘ ng f ° r ° rogon ’ whero thcy S° under thc care of the 
, . viuieuoe or may be presented, cannot he expressed, and leg- a * 

the tornado, or the destruction which accompanied islation under such circumstances would be in vio- • i ■ ■ -'i uh o * ortli America, 

its progress. Much property has been destroyed, lation of the first principles of Republican Govern- ~ ] _ 

, , • n . j . . .. . , ment: and, whereas the number of Senators are so Foreign Items, 

particularly m Boston and vicinity. A large d.s- reduc ' ed sach resignation, and by_absence, that 

-The funeral of a workman at Lyons, was at- 


trict was overflown by the tide, and the wind it has been found, after repeated efforts, that tlie _The funeral of a worl 

prostrated many churches and other buildings. quorum required by the Constitution to be present . , , , ... f|f)n « ■ t 

__ b at the passage of Bills essential to the continuance tCR(IC(1 "Y lu > u u ouiiists. 

r, , r rp, , . of the Government, cannot be obtained. In order-Ll le Austrian troops i 

Election of McKenzie, ihe election for therefore, to afford an opportunity for a full repre- said to have received consid 
Member of Parliament in the Haldimand District, sentation of the people in the Senate, _Advices from Bessar; 


-Tho Austrian troops in the Papal States are 

said to have receh’ed considerable reinforcements. 
--Advices from Bessarabia state, that 70,000 


Canada, has resulted in the choice of Wm. Lyon ^ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That Ilis p tUS 8 j an troops have entered that 


limited space in which our sketch must appear, Rochester Gymnasium— This new institution McKenzie. The vote stood-McKenzie, Radi- - A lct,er from Napk,fi bounces the death of 

via « rnonnitnlnfinn nf nriiininnl Knnn /Ynnnn/I in flir* nl/l rntmorl TTolI Vv.. 1 AHCi. TUT^T/": ^_ Oftfl. T)_ 7i/r« • ° . . . . ^ i ii i • » , 


confines us to a recapitulation of the principal has just been opened in the old Concert Hall, Ex¬ 
events in the life of Dr. D., and'precludes us from change street, under tho management of Mr. Price, 
saying all that w’ould be appropriate and deserving, of Buffalo. It is a good movement, aud should 
But a sketch, however brief, of the life and char- be sustained. An hour’s exercise in such a resort, 
acter of such a man, teaches an im-.iortant lesson each day, by people of sedentary habits, will pay 
to the young men of our country who arc honestly a much greater dividend, in strength and health, 
striving to seek the true way to eminence—the than most people imagine. We hope some of our 
path of duty and usefulness. To all such we thin and pale citizens will soon present muscular 
trust the biography of Dr. Dewey will not only development similar to that exhibited by the fortu- 
prove entertaining, but a source of Yvisdom and nate portion of mankind who daily handle, in the 


cal, 462; McKinnon,, lory, 399; Brown, Minis- place as he may deem expedient to tho interests of tho Prince Salerno, the king’s uncle. IIo Yvas a 


terial, 283; Case, Independent, 113. ihe State. good-nat 

-___ Resoived, (if tho Assembly concur) that the Leg- _A 

Weather and Crops.— The Westminster * s ' atur0 do n «Yv adjourn sme die. of stean 

(Md.) Carroltonian says that the various growing The resolution yvos adopted by the following g tutes _ 

crops look unusually promising. vote: Ayos 18—Nays 1. rp 

The Middletown (Md.) Whig says that from r . Resolutions complimentary to the Speaker, 
every part of that valley it has the most favorable R' eut ’ Gov. Church and Hon. L. D. Morgan, 
accounts of thp growing crops. Speaker pro tern were adopted. . .lemur 

rp tt,- , . , A Committee from the House, informed tho -A 

he me ie» er ( a.) epu ican sajs that s ena te that the House had passed the concurrent rived in 

the crops are finely forward ... that section the resolutions to adjourn . ^ ' 

pin looking well, and there is little danger of any Mr> Morgan, President pro tern., pronounced g " at “! 
fruit bei ng lost by the frost. _ the Senate adjourned sine die. 

The Wheat Crop— Neverin this region of the Assembly .—Tlie following among other bills (i<1 * 

State, did tho wheat crop, at this season of the year, were passed: 

look better or more forward. The groat danger to To amend tho act in relation to tho Onondaga way llU(1 
be apprehended, is the late frosts after it shall have Penitentiary. . -TI 


The Middletown (Md.) Whig says that from 
every part of that valley it has the most favorable 
accounts of thp growing crops. 


guidance. 


open air, the implements of the art primitive. A 


—We may add that the portrait we give was little judicious exercise will prove more beneficial 
originally published in Holden’s Magazine,—and than stimulants or medicine, and cost less. 

that we are indebted to the same work for many - 

of tho facts contained in our sketch. Fire at Corning. Another destructive fire oc- 

________ curred at Corning, Steuben county, on the even- 

State Fair Grounds. —Wo are requested to ing of Monday week. Several huildings.Yverede- 
stato that the announcement in the daily papers, stroyed, the flames defying the efforts of the fire 
that the State Fuir grounds had been selected on companies. The loss is estimated at $15,000 to 
North Street, Yvas premature. No location has $20,000. Much of the property destroyed, how- 
yetbeen agreed upon, but the question will prob- ever, was covered by insurance—but tlie amount 


good-natured prodigal. 

-A prospectus is issued in Germany for a line 

of steamers between Rotterdam and the United 
States. 

-The North China Herald announces the dis¬ 
covery by some missionaries of a race of Jcyvs in 
tho interior of tho country, 350 miles from Pekin. 

-A Portugese man-of-Yvar steam-sloop has ar¬ 
rived in Cowes Roads, laden with goods for tho 
great exhibition. 

-King Oscar has returned to his Swedish cap- 


^ j 7 J ytm r n n , •„ ital from Christiana, dissolved the regency and re- 

Assembly. —The following among other bills ... . , ’ . .. , b 3 

- bb sumed his royal functions. Disturbances in Nor- 


were passed: 


To amend tho act in relation to tho Onondaga way ba d not been renewed. 


headed out .—Columbus (O.) Journal. 

“Fire in the Mountains.”— At Cattskill, N. 


To amend tho Rural Cemetery law. 

To amend the Property Insurance law. 

In relation to the compensation of the Justices 


Y., on Monday morning, 14th, before light, fire of tho Supreme Court of the 1st Judicial District, 
took in the Green County Plotel, which was burnt Tho bill relating to the powers and duties of tho 


ably be decided during the present week. 


is unknown. 


look in me ureen v^oumy notei, wmcii was Burnt 1 ho hill relating to tne poivers ana duties 
with tho Franklin House, throe churches, eight or State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
ten dwelling houses, several stables and eighteen A resolution was received from tho Sons 
horses. Lose about $50,00, insurance $20,000. scinding the Joint Resolutibn requiring tin 


-The king of Bavaria is reported to bo serious¬ 
ly indisposed. The father of the present monarch 
the ex-king LndYvig, is said to be desirous of resu¬ 
ming the reins of power. 

-The population of Romo consists of 170,824 

inhabitants, including 34 prelates, 1,240 clergymen, 


A resolution was received from the Senate, re- 1,829 regular ecclesiastics; 1,467 cloistered nuns, 
scinding the Joint Resolutibn requiring the third 321 students for the priesthood. 
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foreign SiMigratL 


ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICA. 


1 

t 


CI;f Hlarkete. 


The Steamship America, which left Liverpool 
on Saturday, April 5th, arrived at Boston on 
Thursday morning last, after a passage of only 
twelve days. The news is not important. YVe 
annex the principal items: 

Cotton declined %. 

Flour and Wheat held firmer. 

Trade was generally satisfactory. 

No item of startling importance in the politi¬ 
cal news. 

For breadstuff's the demand was on the increase. 
Holders of wheat and flour, require an improve¬ 
ment on existing rates. Wheat, American, 5sJd 
@6s4d. Corn 32s()d@‘13s. ^ . 

Beef steady, with a moderate business. Fan- 
inquiry for pork. The stock was reduced. Ba¬ 
con slow, and high prices paid. Lard free, 4G@ 
47 . Cheese sells readily. Tallow dull. Ashes 
dull. 

Money market unchanged. Consols closed on 
Friday at 96%@%. 

The steamship Pacific arrived at Liverpool on 
Sunday, 31sL Time 11 days. 

The City of Glasgow, from Philadelphia, arri¬ 
ved in the Mersey at 2 P. M. same day; 

The St. Lawrence has been removed to Hus- 
kinson’s Graving Dock and inspected by scienti¬ 
fic men, all of whom report her to bo in a perfect 
and satisfactory state. 

There is no European news of importance. 

The Russell Ministry hold their position, and 
are getting through the business of Parliament 
with tolerable success. 

The Budget was discussed on Friday, the 4th 
inst. Resolutions for the renewal of the income 
tax were passed. 

A powerful Papal League has been formed in 
London. , . , 

A pprehensions exist that foreigners m England 
are concocting a revolutionary scheme which is to 
developo itself during the World’s Fair. The 
matter was brought before Parliament, and in re¬ 
ply to inquiries put to members of the Cabinet, 
assurances were given that the government was 
prepared for any emergency. 

The French Republic was quiet, but anxiety 
amounting to alarm prevailed respecting the pro¬ 
gress of Socialist principles in the Capital and 
Departments. 

The Receiver General’s house,at Lyons, was 
destroyed by fire, and all the documents were 
burnffd. 

■ The German question remains in statu quo. 

The insurrection in the Bosnian Provinces has 
been effectually quelled. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC. 


Rural New-Yorkku Office, ) 
Rochester, April 23, 1831. £ 

Ouu market is rather more brisk. We hear of a sale of 
7,500 bush Michigan Wheat to arrive at 99 cents. Flou r 
354,75; Com 4S350; Oats 39®40. Hay comes in pretty 
freely, and brings from 83 to 8'11 per ton; some extra 
qualities bring 815. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, hid.©4,75(34,81 

Pork, mess.13,50® 14,50 

Ho. cwt.5,75®0,00 

Beef, cwt.3,00®4,00 

Ho. bbl mess.ll,00®ll,50 

Lard, tried.8®9c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked.7®0c 

Shoulders, do.5ij®Gc 

Potatoes, bu.44®56c 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, bu.LOO® 1,04 

Corn,.4S®50c 

Buckwheat.44c 


Rye... 
Oats. . 
Barley. 


. . .62i®69 
... .38340c 
. .75®87Jc 


HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. .. 3 , 50® 1,00 

Calf, lb.8®10c 

Sheep I’elLs.02£®1,50 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, April 19.—ASHES—The market is firm 
with a fair demand, and sales of 75 bbls at 85 for Pots and 
85,75 for Pearls. 

I-'LOUR AND MEAL—There is no change to note in 
our m irket for Western and State Flour; the arrival of the 
steamer and the inclemency of the weather restricted the 
des. There is a moderate business doing for export and 
the British Provinces. The trade buys sparinglyjn view 
of 


SEYMOUR’S GRAIN URIEL.. 

T HIS Machine is established upon the principle of Sey¬ 
mour’s Broadcast Sowing Machine, and proves to be 
better adapted to the purposes for which a Grain Drill is 
wanted than any other which has been tested in our coun¬ 
try, being not only capable of sowing Wheat, but all grain 
and seed, from Peas, Corn and Cotton, to Grass Seed, eith¬ 
er broadcast or in DRii.i-s; and flue fertilizers, such as 
lime, plaster, guano, bone dust, &c., may be mixed with 
the grain if desired, or sown by itself broadcast. 

When drilling with this Machine, the grain falls from the 
grain-box to the tubes, (a space of six inches,) in full view 
of the person attending it, so that in passing over the field, 
he may be constantly assured that the send is deposited as 
he designs. The teeth are all raised from the ground at 
once, with one lever, and the seed all stopped at once; or 
any one may be raised at a time. The convenience and 
simplicity with which this machine is managed is unparal¬ 
leled. No necessary expense or pains have been spared in 
making it as desirable, in all respects, as possible, and af¬ 
ter many and the most satisfactory experiments,—not in 
the winter on the floor of the machine shop merely, but in 
seeding time, with the farmer, under various circumstan¬ 
ces; on rough and smooth, hilly and level, stony and clear 
land,—the inventor (who was bred a practical farmer, and 
ought to know something of the farmer’s wants) feels as¬ 
sured that the Machine is not only established on correct 

.I principles, but is got up in that simple and permanent style 

A, 1 m Lihp'h. ~' 7 - and good taste which cannot fail lo suit all. Teeth 8 inch¬ 

es apart, or as ordered. 

The first premium for a Grain Drill, capable of deposit¬ 
ing fine manures with the grain, was awarded to this Ma¬ 
chine, at the Fair of the New York State Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, held at Syracuse in September, 1849—and again by 
the same Society at the Fair in Albany, in 1850. It also re¬ 
ceived the first premium at the Michigan State Fair in 1849, 
and the first premium of the Ontario County Society. It 
has been much improved within the last fifteen mouths. 


1 


Butter, lb.12i®14c 

New Cheese, lb.. . .5j36.jc 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.738c 

Chickens.5®7c 

SEEDS. 

Clover,bu. . . .85,5036,00 

n by.l,5< • 

Flax.1,25® 1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitcfisb, bbl. . .6,50®7,00 

Codfish, cwt.3,25 

Salt, hbl.90® 1,00 


Eggs, doz.M)3I lc 

Beans, bu.1,0031,25 

Hay, ton.9314,00 

Wood, hard, cord.. .333,50 

Do. soft,.232,50 

Wool, lb.20330c 


NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

MIE subscribers, under the name of Briggs Sc Brother, 
arc now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known ns the 

‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,'’ 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, ami the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in ottr line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for sucli to do so. 

CHAS. W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
OS-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


RLOWEK SEERS. 

W E have received from England, since the first ol 
March ldst, nearly 200 different varieties of Flower 
Seeds, selected from an English Catalogue of nearly 500 
different varieties, by gentlemen perfectly competent to 
make agood selection. We will put up and send to order 
20 papers of the choicest kinds, such as would make a good 
assortment for any Flower Garden, for 81—45 varieties for 
82, and the same proportion for larger quantities. Descrip¬ 
tion and directions for cultivation are given on each paper. 
Please call upon, or address (post paid,) to 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

C8w4 68 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Four days later from Europe. 

The Shortest Passage Ever Made! 

New York, April 19. 

The American Steamship Pacific has arrived 
at this port this morning, in NINE DAYS AND 
TWENTY HOURS from Liverpool—the short¬ 
est passage on record. 

The Pacific left Liverpool on Wednesday the 
9th inst., at 6 o’clock P. M. She arrived at her 
wharf at 10J this A. Nl., making' the run from 
dock to dock in 9 days 20 hours and 30 minutes, 
the shortest passage ever mado. The Pacific has 
surpassed every quick trip, either eastern or west¬ 
ern, on record. 

Cotton was dull and nominal. Sales on Mon¬ 
day was 5,000 bales, and on Tuesday about 4,000 
bales. 

Grain market is firm, without change in previ 
ous prices. 

Provisions as last noted, and imports small. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts is very dull 
and misatisafetory. 

Money is easy for short periods. Consols 96jj@ 
96§. 

Liverpool, April 8.—The accounts of the state 
of trado throughout the country during the pres¬ 
ent week do not possess any new or important 
feature. 

Commercial affairs are generally quiet, but the 
value of foreign Colonial produce is steadily main¬ 
tained. 

TEN DAYS LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


the arrivals immediately in prospect from the Canal.— 
w Orleans is very quiet at $4,08.534,81^. Canadian is 
n with some inquiry on the spot and to arrive. About 
00 bids sold for May delivery at 84,50. The sales of 

_jiiestic reach 2,800 bbls at 84,18134,25 for No 2. super- 

line; 84,50 for common to strait State; $4,56£®4,68f for 
Michigan and Indiana, and 84,9133 for pure Genesee.— 
ye Flour is quietat $3,37£. 

GRAIN—There is no change to note in our market for 
Wheat. There is more inquiry for export and a moderate 
demand for the Provinces. The home demand is moderate. 
The sales are 10,000 bushels white Michigan on terms not 
ade public, and 12,58U bushels good Canhdian in bond on 
private terms. Rye is steady and in moderate demand.— 
Sales of 2,5uo bushels at 75c delivered. Oats are dull and 
lavy at 43357c for Jersey, and 48349 for Northern.— 
Corn is hardly so firm, there being more offering near at 
hand, and the weather has a depressing influence on the 
market. The sales are 22,000 bushels Northern and Jersey 
Yellow on the spot at 60 and 69c to arrive next week. Al- 
Soulhern Yellow to arrive soon, at 69c. White is scarce 
70371c. Barley is inactive at 81,06® 1,20. 
PROVISIONS—Our market for Mess Fork is very quiet. 
Prime is wanted, and being very scarce and in few hands 
has again advanced. The sales are 700 bbls at 814 lor old 
mess, 811,50 for do prime, 815,12J for new mess, and 
812,75® 13 for new prime. Prime mess is scarce and pri¬ 
ces are nominal. Beef is firm with a fair demand. Sales 
Of 150 bbls at 89,25311,50 for mess, and.8536,50 for 
prime. Prime mess is in lair demand lor export. Sales of | 
700 tes good Ohio at 815. Beef hams are dull at 8153 
15,50. Pickled meats are dull at 8i38Jc for hams, and 0g 
3<q for shoulders. Bacon is scarce and wanted at 739c. 
Lard is very firm and less active at 9391c. Butter is dull 
and prices nominal. Cheese are saleable at 5,[37ic.— 
Tribune. 

Albany Market 

ALBANY, April 21, 6 I’. M.—FLOUR—Nothing of im¬ 
portance has transpired. The demand from the trade is 
limited, as is also the river inquiry. There is nothing for 
the East. The transactions of the morning are only a few 
hundred bbls at rates of Saturday. 

GRAIN—Our market for Wheat is firm; particularly for 
the better descriptions, but no sides have transpired. 
Corn is firm and fair request for immediate and future de¬ 
livery. A sale of 20,000 bu round yellow for June and J u- 
lv delivery was made on private terms. Oats are steady 
nd saleable, some 4,000 bu, to arrive in first boats sold at 
48c. 

PROVISIONS—But little doing in Pork, but holders are 
firm at 15 50 for Western mess, 16 for city do, 17 for clear, 
2 50 for city prime. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, April 21.—FLOUR—There was consider* 
ble inquiry to-day at a slight decline from Saturday’s rales. 
The receipts for the past 48 hours amount to 33,526 bbls.— 
We notice sales 3,000 bbls, at 3,7533,78 for common Ohio 
and Michigan, principally at the former rate—3,90 for 
Southern Ohio and favorite brands Northern. 

GRAIN—Wheat is in fair request, but at prices below 
the views of holders. We hear of a sale of 4,500 bush on 
private terms. Corn is in good demand, with sales 9,290 
bush at 48c afloat. Sales 1,500 bush Oats at 371c. The 
receipts of the last 48 hours are: 62,016 bu Wheat, 120,983 
bu Corn, and 12,500 bu Oats.—Com. Adv. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, April 15.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 


ARRIVAL OF THK PROMETHEUS. 

New York, April 19. 

The California news by the Prometheus, though 
tea davs later, is not of much importance. 

In consequence of the continued dry weather 
the hopes of the miners have been greatly disaf 
pointed. 

The Prometheus brings no gold, but we learn 
that $2,000,000 is on the way to the Atlantic 
States and had arrived at Panama. 

The drought occasioned a great depression in 
business of all kinds. 


Bounty Land Warrants, 

Bv the appropriation hill of the 3d ultimo, a re 
striction is imposed relative to the location of 
Bounty Land Warrants, which, from its being in 
so inappropriate a place, is not generally known 
and as many holders are now making arrange 
monte, and some of them expensive ones, to have 
their warrants located upon the valuable mineral 
and other lands about to bo brought into market 
the ensueing summer and fall, it is suggested that 
it bo made more public. We therefore publish the 
provision, as follows: 

“ That no land bounty for military services 
granted by the act of 28th September, 1850, on 
titled 4 An act granting bounty land to certain of 
ficers and soldiers who have engaged in the mili 
tary service of the United States,’ or by virtue of 
any other act of Congress heretofore passed, grant¬ 
ing land bounties for military services, shall be 
satisfied out of any public laud not heretofore bro’t 
into market, and now subject to entry at private 
sale under existing laws .”—National Intelligencer 


^nhlt0^r’0 Hot ires, &t. 


Competitors for our Premiums. 

Below we give tho names of the principal com 
'petitors for our July Premiums—commencing with 
the person who has obtained and pnid for the largest 
number of subscribers, and others in regular order, 
The persons whose names nre in parenthesis are 
even, or tie each otlie- 

M. II. Decker. I'.. . >rton, C. D. Langworthy 
G. N. Sherwood, B. R. Hi ies, (J. II. Stanley 
Jas. Woodley,) J. T. Van Buskirk, A. Sill, Thco 
Dickinson, A. Rockwell. A. H. Savage, B. Farr 
B. Coddington, Jr., (E. W. Gerrish, '/. Willard,) 
A. Otis. 

April 22, 1851. 



EAGLE C. PLOW, Ac. 

rnHE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 
1 Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

68w4 BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

W E have received from London, since the lstof March 
nearly two tons of the choicest Garden and Field 
Seeds—such as Cabbage, dilierent kinds. Radish do., 'I ur- 
nip do., and Ruta Baga, &.C., &c. Also White Dutch 
Clover, and Lawn Grass for lawns, door-yards, &c. 

68w4 liRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 


Drags and Cultivators. 

■vxr E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
VV Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

68w 4 BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st, 


G 1 ARDEN AND FIELD PEAS.—Several ohoice varic- 
r ties—some new kinds—of imported Garden Peas.— 
Also a large lot of Canada Field Peas—of extra quality- 
just received at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, 68 State st. BRIGGS Sc BRO. 


of 


tairiy represnteu uy uie cuis, uiey mat suwu wuu 

drill to he more uniform in its growth and maturity, and a 


T 


TIMOTHY SEED.—400 bushels Timothy Seed, of dif¬ 


ferent qualities, just received, and for sale low by 
58w4 liRIGGS & BRO. 


heavier crop. 
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Agricultural Machines & Implements. 

W 'HEELER, MELICK Sc Co. continue their Manu¬ 
factory at the corner of Liberty and Hamilton streets, 
Albany, wjiere they are prepared to fill all orders with 
despatch. 

ORDERS FOR 
Wheeler's Fatent Railway, Chain Horse Powers, 
and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 

"WILL RECEIVE THEIR PROMPT ATTENTION. 

ft! 


Wheat sown with a Drill. 

Among Uie many recommendations received of this Ma¬ 
chine, two or three will sufficce. 

Mr. Seymour—Sir: With the Grain Drill which I pur¬ 
chased from you this season, my son, a lad 10 years of age, 
has put in about 50 acres of wheat for ine, with some of it 
about a bushel and a half per acre of ashes and hen dung 
was mixed, and all to my entire satisfaction. And 1 must 
say I prefer it to any I have ever seen. Ira R. Peck. 

Mr. P. Seymour—Dear Sir: You ask my opinion with 
regard to the Wheat Drill I purchased of you this fall.— 


and 4th avenue*, and at Hudson lliver Bull’s Head, foot I Without specifying particulars, I would express my un 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and | qualified approbation of it over that of any other which 
Lambs, at Browning’s Gth st., near 3d Avenue, and at *“ ' ~ ... 


Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.) 

Offered 1,300 Beeves, (700 Southern, and the remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 85 Cows and Calves, and 
91)0 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s; 130 Cows and 
Calves, and about 1,200 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Beef Cattle very firm at better prices; good retailing 
qualities held at 87,5039,50 per cwt; 50 head left over. 

Cows and Calves,—Market well supplied; sales at 203 
28,50350, as in quality; all sold. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales at from 83.5035,75 for sheep 
and 82,7534 for lambs, all sold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, April, 10.—At Market 771 'Cattle—about 
560 Beeves, and 121 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra 87,00 per cwt.; first quality 
0,25; second do. 5,75; third do. 5,25; ordinary, $1,50. 

Hides—$5,25 1? cwt. 

Tallow, 85,50. 

Veal Calves, 83, 537. 

Stores—Working oxen, 880, 953110. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 28®36. 

Yearlings, none. 

Two years old, 816, 21325. 

Three years old, $19, 24328. 

Sheep and Lambs—946 at market; nearly all sold 

Prices, Extra, 85, 7310. By lot, 82,25, 333,50. 

Swiiie—Retail 0|37£e. . 

Remarks.— 1 The market is active, and prices have ad¬ 
vanced. Nearly all the cattle and sheep and lambs were 
sold before 11 o’clock, A. M. 

78 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 50 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, April 17.—At market, 750 Beef Cattle, no 


have seen in use. 1 am somewhat enthusiastic on thesub- 
ject of drilling, believing it will soon be universally adopted 
by farmers. I would not willingly disparage the patents of 
other individuals. With great respect, yours, &c., 

Calvin Sperry. 

I have examined several certificates in the hands of Mr. 
Seymour, in favor of his Grain Drill, one of them from Ira 
R. Peck. I am personally acquainted with Mr. Peck. His 
statements can be fully relied on. The other certificates, I 
have no doubt, are from equally reliable sources. I have 
myself, heard the Drill highly spoken'of by farmers who 
have used it; and have also seen it in operation, and be¬ 
lieve it to be at least one of the very best in use. I was 
present at the State Fair in September last, where the first 
premium was awarded to Mr. Seymour, for his Drill. I 
have the confidence that any statement which Mr. Sey¬ 
mour would he likely to make in regard to the Drill, would 
be strictly true. Isaac W. Mitchell, 

East Bloomfield, Feb. 5,1850. Justice of the Peace. 

The following named persons, who have used the ma¬ 
chine, are also referred to for testimony as to its value:— 
Harlow Munson, Hiram Steele, E F Wilson, Enos Bough- 
ton, I) VV Martz, Fred Buell, Peter Barnard, Philip Reed, 
Marcus Norton, Samuel Westfall, Syl. Emmons, Isaac 
Moore. 

The subscriber invites the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to his Machines, and requests them when desiring 
to purchase, to inform themselves of the advantages they 
have over all other seeding machines in America, and will 
furnish any quantity of them to order. 

Drill with 7 teeth, $70; 9 teeth, $80; 11 teeth, 890. 

P1ERPONT SEYMOUR. 

East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., April, 1851. 


DRAIN-TILE FACTORY* 

T HE subscriber having built a large addition to his Fac¬ 
tory the past season, has now in successful operation 
a tile machine, after the same pattern as the the one im¬ 
ported from England by JonN Delakiejd, Esq., ot Seneca 
Co., N. Y. He has now about 20,000 ready for field and 
cellar drains, and intends to manufacture 200,000 this sea¬ 
son. The price will vary according to size, from $3 to 
®1C per thousand. Flats half the price of tile. A thou¬ 
sand will lay between 65 and 70 rods of drain, and 40 rod 
of three inch tile, make a load for a good team. 

N. B. Any Farmer that will come and get a load of tile, 
and drain some wet swale with them; and when he has 
had two crops of grain on the land, if he will say that its 
improvement and extra yield of crops don't pay 21 per cent 
interest on the outlay, I will make up that amount to him at 
his request. 

Clay Candle Moulds and Earthen Ware manufactured j 
and kept on hand as formerly. ALVIN WILCOX. 

West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., April 4, 1851, 
67-4w 

Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A. FROST & Go., 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

rpHE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 
X attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 
following: , , 

Apple Trees 19| eta. each, cr $15 per 100. Standard 
Pear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the 
Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 cts each. 
Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with flue heads, 
35 cts each. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet, 30 cts each, 
or ©25 per 100. Peach Trees, 2 years old, from bud, very 
thrifty, 12J cts each, or 816 per L00. 

All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, &c., all of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, &c., embracing all Die 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. 
The above platnts will !« packed carefully and left at 
ny of the Freight Offices in this city, according to advice, 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the article- now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis 
to those that apply post paid, 

ZjT" Office No. 47 Exchange-street. [01-llt ] 
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JQF 4 The large and increasing demand for these Ma¬ 
chines has induced the proprietors to erect a new and 
spacious Manufactory, and otherwise extend their meansoi 
promptly filling orders. Their Powers and Threshers have 
been sold in nearly every State in the Union, duringthe past 
year, and their superiority has been acknowledged by nu¬ 
merous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies 
but from persons who have used them. They have been 
awarded the First Premiums at all the principal Fairs 
where they have been exhibited in operation, including the 
Pennsylvania State Fair, the Provincial Fair of Upper 
Canada, and the ,)Rphigan and Ohio State Fairs, together 
with numerous County Exhibitions in the different States. 

Illr: Two Horse Machine, with from three to five 
hands, will thresh from 125 to 200 bushels wheat per day, 
or twice that quanly of oats. 

Tlie Otic Horse Machine will thresh rather more than 
half that quantity. 

Price at Albany, for 2 Horse machines,.$1 1 j 

“ “ for one Horse “ . 120 

Machines will be shipped to order to any part of the U. 
Suites or the Canadas, IQ?" and warranted to give satis¬ 
faction to the purchaser, or they may be returned within 
sixty days. . 

The subscribers also manufacture and will furnish to 
order the most approved kinds of Feed Cutters, Clover 
Kullers, Circular Saw Mills, &c., &c. They win also 
furnish Horse Powers properly geered tor driving churns, 
elevating grain, or other purposes to which Horse Power 
can be applied. WHEELER, MELICK Sc Co., 

Corner of Hamilton & Liberty Sts., Albany, N. Y. 
Albany, March, 1851. [64w01 

53?” The above Machines for sale by J. RAPALJL& 
CO., 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, sole agents for Western 
New York. 


CLARK Ac GILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Hats for Gems on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
stvle and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy tit. 
[59iri3] CLARK Sc GILMAN, 23 State-st. 


CAUTION. 

rniiE subscribers, Patentees of Wheeler’s Patent 
X I-Iorse Powers, having noticed that an Agricultural 
Firm is advertising that Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers 
and Overshot Threshers are manufacted and sold by them, 
when in fact they have not obtained from us any liberty to 
use our Patent, we hereby caution all persons that said 
firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Powers, and that a sale by them will confer 
no right upon the purchaser to use such Power. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Melick Sc Co., of Albany, and their 
Agents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 
Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers ; and every such 
Power made or sold by them, or by any person having a 
License to do -o, has upon one of the Cast Iron Semi- 
Circles at each end of the Power, the words ‘ Wheeler's 
Patent—WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Makers, Al- 

^Tl’ue attention to this fact will enable purchasers to 
avoid imposition and fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany, except Wheeler, Melick 
Sc Go., is authorized to make or sell said Horse Powers. 

[64w6j A. & W. C. WHEELER, Patentees. 


MORGAN HORSE GENERAL GIFFORD. 

«« npHIS justly celebrated animal will stand the 
X ensuing season at the stable of the subscri- 
,d i?TY- her in Lodi village, Seneca Go., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in 
this journal under date of 0th March, inst. 

Terms of insurance $ 12. 

CHARLES W. INGERSOLL. 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17,1851. 65-0t 


SEYMOURS GARDEN DRIED, 

I S a small machine, of suitable size to be drawn by a man. 

It is got up on the principal of the Grain Drill, and will 
plant peas, beans, beets, and even carrots, or any kind of 
garden seeds, mixed with plaster, &c. 11 is very conveni¬ 
ent for large gnrdeners. It will sow 7 rows 5 inches apart, 
4 rows 10 inches apart, 3 rows 15 inches apart, 2 rows 20, 


Stores, 4 pairs Working Oxen, 13 Cows and Calves, 800 25 or 30 inches apart, as readily as any other Garden Drill 

Sheep and Lambs, and 4500 Swine. 1 • -- — —- J ! .~ 4 ' 1 — *~ 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—Extra 8 7 ; 1st quality 86,50; 2d 
do. 86, 3d do. 84,7535. 

Working Oxen—No sales. 

Cows and Calves—$19, 25327. 


Sheep and Lambs—$3, 3,50, 135,50. 

Swiac—5.J36); choice 5®6; retail 637c; fat hogs 535.). 

Remarks—Owing to the severe storm, but few buyers; 
prices notwithstanding are very high and good. Beef 1 
brings a very high price. 

_ PLOWS ! PLOWS !! PLOWS !! ! 

A NEW scries of plows for deep tillage and laying flat , — --- -- ---> - ----- - 7 -- 

or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, | acre of land with I ess than ajialf bushel of plaster, and 30 


Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by ILF. Holbrook, 
of Brattlcborough, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 aqd 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaui.e Pi,o\Vs of dilierent sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, dilierent sizes, plain and full rigged 

Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS Sc BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24,1851. 69-tf 

RONE BEST. 

S AWINGS, Turning and Coarse, in barrels. This is a 
valuable manure for most every crop and soil. Price 
$2,25 per barrel, including package. G. H. BARR. 

Suite Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff St., New 
York. [69-4t] 


in common use will sow one, and is much less liable to 
clog. It is the Grain Drill reduced in size. Price of Gar¬ 
den Drills, $50. _ 

Seymours’s Broadcast Sowing Machine! 

T HIS Machine is well known in Western N. Y., and is 
universally acknowledged to be the best implement in 
our country, for the purposes for which it is intended. It 
sows correctly all kinds of Grain [and any desired quanti¬ 
ty per acre) from peas to grass seed—moulding wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, buckwheat, rice, hemp, flax, clover and timo¬ 
thy seed. Also plaster, lime, salt, ashes, bone dust, &c., 
&c. It is capable of dusting every inch of ground on an 


or 40 bushels of lime may be thus evenly applied to the 
same amount of land, if desired. It sows ten feet wide, or 
may be made narrower to order. This Machine has been 
much improved by substituting iron in several important 
parts m the place of wood, making it a very durable arti¬ 
cle. It has received the highest recommendations from 
hundreds of the best fanners in our country; among whom 
are Myron Adams, W W Gorham, 1) C Bates, Dea S H 
Andrews, Rufus Humphrey, Jared II Houghton, Levi 
Boughton, Hon RobtL Rose, Guy Collins, of Ontario county 
and others too numerous even to mention their names, in 
many parts of the United States, 

It has taken the First Premium at five County and three 
State Agricultural Fairs. All orders promptly attended to. 
Price $5U. FIERPONT SEYMOUR. 

East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., 1951. 69-lt 

BONE MANURE, 

T HE subscriber is now receiving large quantities of this 
valuable manure, in barrels, which lie will sell fbr 1^ 
cents per lb. No charge for the barrels. 

This manure consists of the following ingredients,— 
Charcoal, Plaster, Calcined Charcoal, Potash, Glauber Salts, 
Saltpetre, Oil of Vitriol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor 
and Bullocks blood. G. II. BARR, 

State Agricultural Warehouse, No, 25 Cliff' St., New 
Yo;k. [69-lt] 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 

I HAVE for sale the following varieties of plants, viz— 
Pistillate.— Burr’s NewYine, Rival Hudson, Black 
Prince, Columbus, Crimson Core, Bishop Orange, Hovey’s. 

Staminate.— Boston Pine, Burr’s Old Pine, Large Early 
Scarlet. 

All orders will meet with prompt attention. Plants care¬ 
fully packed and correctly marked. 

M. G. WARNER, Rochester, N. Y. 
March 25,1851. 65vlt 
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OL!) ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

S. NIOULSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ 44 

500 Cherry 44 44 “ *“ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly pac ked lor the dis¬ 
tance, MOULSON, 

( 02 -tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


SAVINGS BANK. 

npHE Monroe County Savings Institution will lie 
X opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o’clock, P. 
M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st 


trustees: 


Everard Peck, 

David R Barton, 

Charles W Dundas, 

Levi A Ward, 

Lewis Selye, 

William N Sage, 

William W Ely, 

Alvah Strong, 

Martin Briggs, 

Theodore B Hamilton 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK), President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1) 1850. [53-tf.J 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas Hanvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Elienezer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George W Parsons, 
George Eilwanger, 
Joel 1* Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Nehemiah Osborn. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
i all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &.C., for 
naleby E. C. WILDER Sc CO.. 

(02-tf) 


EMERY & U’O.’S 

Premium Rail Hoad Horse Power, 

AND 

niRF.SHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
npHE above machines are offered the public this season 
X at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.$110 

44 One do do . 80 

44 Thresher with Separator for 2 Horso Power 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use,. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer andguarantce the full right 
of use for the following prices; 

Two Horso Power.$100 

One do do .•'. 75 

The threshers having no patent, on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


Paliuywi, Wavue Co., N,Y. ‘ * Rochester, April 2,1851, 


Rochester Floral Garden & Nursery, \ 

MT. rope avenue. 

T/'ING & DAWE, Proprietors of the above Establish- ) 
iY meat, have a choice selection of Fruit and Orna- ( 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Green House Plants and / 
Flower Roots and Seeds, Among them arc 60 choice va¬ 
rieties of hardy perpetual and other Roses, at $3 per dozen. 

20 kinds of common Garden Roses at $1,56 per dozen, 

3,000 line double Dahlias—75 varieties—including 25 
new and rare kinds at $1,50 per doz. or ©10 per hundred. 

Plants for bedding out in the summer, such as Verbetn s. 

30 beautiful varieties—includingIRoberfson’s Defiance and > 
Rochester Gem,"Carnation Pinks, Heliotropes. Nurcm- 1 
burges, Double Featherfews, &c., $1,25 per dozen. 

A beautiful variety of large Violets, raised by us last 
summer from seed, and pronounced by nearly all who bave 
seen them, the best, known—75 cents per dozen. 

Gardens laid out and planted, and pruning done. See. 

Apple Grafts. 50 cents per hundred;—Cherry, Plum am» 
Pears, 25 cts. per dozen. . 

Any information respecting Gardening or taking care ol 
plants, will be freely given, at the Nursery, or at J. Daw ids 
No. 


134 Mt. Hope Avenue^ 


66 \v). 
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TEE SONG OF THE RAILROAD. 

BY C. T. WOLFE. 

TitRoucn the mould and through the clay, 

Through the corn and through the hay. 

By the margin of the lake, 

O’er the river, through the Drake, 

O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 

On we hie with screech and roar! 

Splashing, flashing 
Crashing, dashing! 

Over ridges, 

Gullies, bridges! 

By the bubbling rill. 

And mill— 

Highways, 

By-ways, 

Hollow-hill — 

Jumping—bumping, 

Hocking—roaring. 

Like 40,000 giants snoring! 

By the lonely hut and mansion. 

By the ocean’s wide expansion, 

Where the factory chimneys smoke, 

Where the foundry bellows croak— 

Dash along— 

Slash along— 

Crash along— 

Flash along,' 

On, on with a jump. 

And a bump, 

And a roll— 

Hies the fire-fiend to its destined goal! 

O’er the aqueduct and bog, 

On we fly with ceaseles jog, 

F.very instant something new, 

Every instant lost to view, 

Now a tavern—now a steeple— 

Now a crowd of gaping people— 

. Now a hollow—now a ridge— 

Now a cross-way—now a bridge— 
Grumble—stumble- 
Rumble—tumble— 

Fretting—getting in a stew! 

Church and steeple, gaping people— 

Quick as thought are lost to view! 

Everything that eye can survey 
Turns hurly-burly, topsy-turvy! 

Each passenger is thumped, and shaken. 

As physic is when to be taken. 

By the foundry, past the forge, 

Through the plain and mountain gorge, 

Where cathedral rears its head, 

Where repose the silent dead; 

Monuments amid the grass 
Flit like spectres as you pass; 

If to hail a friend inclined, 

Whish! whirl! ka-swash! he’s left behind! 

Rumble, tumble, all the day,—A 
Thus we pass the hours awajv 

___ • i i . 

Book. 

.A DAY AT THE PARSONAGE. 

BY ELLEN ELLMORE. 

The frugal breakfast was over, and the 
wife and mother was composing her child¬ 
ren, and her still beautiful face, for the 
morning devotion, when a sharp ring was 
heard at the street door, and a coarse, rough 
looking man entered. 

“ Morning sir,” was the friendly saluta¬ 
tion; “I come to see if you’d go to Jim 
Crawford’s funeral—it’s this afternoon.” 

“ Where did he live, sir?” civilly inquir¬ 
ed the clergyman; “I think I have not 
known such a person.” 

“ Likely—for he never went to meetin’; 
he lived out to the Gore; its better than 
two miles. But ’ll ye come to the funeral, 
at two o’clock ?” 

“ Yes, I will try to be there in time,” 
answered Mr. Morris. 

“My dear,” said the wife looking anxi¬ 
ously at her husband, “you ought not to 
go so far this chilly day, with your cold; 
and you must not think of walking.” 

“ 1 must go, Mary, and I fear I must 
walk, for I dare not look my bill at the liv¬ 
ery stable in the face. But, my children, 
we will be quiet now; and Clara, dear, you 
may read.” 

Scarcely had the last petition of the good 
man died away, before another ring of the 
door bell startled the little llock, and a 
green shawl and orange scarf made their 
appearance, simultaneously with their own¬ 
er, Miss Crump, who was a thin, sharp vis- 
aged person, with keen black eyes, which 
seemed always to know if a cap or collar 
were put on the least awry; and every body 
knew that the thinnest fabric or the shyest 
spider, never escaped her vigilance. 

Miss Crump was accompanied by her 
friend, Mrs. Drake, who had such a severe, 
self-righteous expression in her face, that I 
always felt in her presence, in spite of her 
better judgment, that Mrs. D. was sitting 
near a very unworthy person. Her eyes 
seemed at the time to be saying, “ I must 
and will do my duty, however painful it 
may be;” and for that matter her lips never 
quarrelled with their neighbors. 

Poor Miss Morris looked anxiously at the 
undusted chairs and tables; Miss Crump 
looked with her two twinkling eyes at Mrs. 
Morris, and at the same time appeared to be 
scanning every piece of furniture in the 
room. 

Mrs. Drake looked with awful gravity at 
her victim for some time, and then she 
opened those solemn lips, and said she had 
called that morning on very important busi¬ 
ness. She was sorry, but her duty how¬ 
ever painful, must be performed. She tho’t 
it was proper that Mr. Morris should be 
present, as it concerned him vitally. 

Mr. Morris, who had gone to his study, 
was summoned from his unfinished page, 
to attend the vitally important matter. 


Mrs. Drake looked at Miss Crump, and 
Miss Crump twinkled at Mrs. Drake, and 
that lady commenced: 

“ I regret extremely that I am called 
here on such an unpleasant errand; but you 
know, my dear friends, that my duty, how¬ 
ever painful, must be performed; and as 
this is a matter which affects the church 
deeply, I feel that it would be wrong in me 
to keep silent longer.” 

Miss Crump’s eyes twinkled now, till 
they seemed like two tiny sparks of fire.— 
Mrs. Drake’s severity increased, and she 
proceeded: 

“ It is reported, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, in 
this village, that you keep in your house a 
pack of cards, and that you both are in the 
habit of spending whole evenings, with 
your children, in playing cards. This is 
'practicing very different from what you 
preach, Mr. Morris, and the influence upon 
our young people will be most awful” 

“ Mrs. Drake,” said Mr. Morris, “ I am 
surprised that one knowing me should have 
believed that story for one moment. Will 
you tell me who your informer was ?” 

“ Why” said Mrs. Drake, (looking very 
much “I am more holy than thou,”) “I 
am not at liberty to give names; but,in the 
first place, a young lady went into your 
parlor in the evening, and saw you all seat¬ 
ed about the centre table, playing cards.— 
She said they were very hastily put into the 
drawer. Since that time people have 
watched a little, and have seen you all doing 
the same thing repeatedly.” 

“Have watched me!” asked Mr. Morris, 
“ how ?” 

“ Why, through the window when the 
curtains were drawn aside.” 

A flash of indignation shot across Mr. 
Morris’ face; but"he was a minister, and 
down into his heart, went the burning 
thoughts; they must not pass his lips, altho’ 
such impude'nce deserves reproof. 

Mrs. Morris’ hitherto distressed face broke 
into a smile most sarcastic, as she walked 
quickly to the drawer of the sinning centre 
table, and took from thence a bundle of 
cards, each one bearing a set of questions 
and answers. 

“ Here they are,” said she, giving them 
to the ladies; “our children call them the 
Geography Cards; and we do, often, ask 
and answer the questions, in order that we 
may amuse and instruct them at the same 
time.” 

Miss Crump gave two or three very short 
sharp coughs, and rose to say good morning. 

Mrs. Drake, looked as if she were the 
most persecuted of human beings, also rose 
and said she felt it her duty to pay some 
visits in Silver street, before dinner. 

The pastor went with a worn look to his 
sermon, to take up the thread of thought 
which had been so rudely broken; and the 
wife went with a long sigh to the baby she 
had neglected for the morning call. She 
had scarcely soothed it into slumber, before 
she was summoned to the parlor to meet 
Miss Dutton. 

That lady looked at Mrs. Morris with her 
little, faded out, blue eyes, holding up at 
the same time a large green bag, dropsical 
with a great amount of knitting work and 
ball. 

“ Well, Mrs. Morris, I have come to spend 
a part of the day with you, quite in a fam¬ 
ily way; now don’t put yourself out at all.” 

Then, taking off her bonnet and shawl, 
she settled herself in the best chair, drag¬ 
ged the knitting forth from the green bag, 
and began to knit and rock; unwinding, at 
the same time, with her sharp tongue, all 
the news she had gathered since her last 
visit. She told Mrs. Morris that she dined, 
the day before, at Dr. Hall’s and they had 
nothing on the table she could eat; she never 
could bear a boiled dinner; she did like 
something that relished. 

Poor Mrs. Morris began to think of the 
resources of her larder, and fled to the 
kitchen to consult with her maid of all work 
as to dinner prospects. 

“ Biddy, you may get both the steak and 
salmon for dinner.” 

“ But you’ll be wanting the fish to-mor¬ 
row, ma’am,” said Biddy, startled at this 
unusual prodigality. 

“ I know it, but we must do without it; 
Miss Dutton is here to-day; we must try to 
please her.” 

The dinner, which was also relished 
by an “ agent for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Jews,” being over, Miss 
Dutton began to think of some neighbor she 
might gossip with over a dish of tea, and 
soon took her leave, much to Mrs. Morris’ 
comfort 

One hour of quiet the tired mother found 
in her nursery. At the expiration of that 
time, a very fat, warm looking woman, with 
a butterfly daughter on her arm, bustled 
into the parlor, and Mrs. Morris left her 
children, with a sigh, to have a session with 
Mrs. Horton and her daughter Mary. 

Mrs. II. the elder, breathed very hard, 
and wiped her face as if the weather was 
exceedingly hot. 

. “ Mrs. Morris,” cried she, with her shrill 
piping voice, “a.few of us ladies have for 
some time been thinking that we would 
make you a present. I mean those ladies 
that’s friendly to you. My daughter Mary 
and myself started the thing at one of the 
deacon’s meetings. We have heard that 


you were going to get a new black silk dress. 
I have spent the whole of two days in go¬ 
ing about with a subscription paper, and 
have at last got about money enough to buy 
a pretty good one; my daughter and my¬ 
self headed the subscription with one dollar. 

Mrs. Morris began to murmur thanks for 
the intended kindness, and said she had 
needed such a dress for some time. 

“ Biit,” said Mrs. Horton, “ we have 
heard that you intended cutting up your 
old one for your Susan; and we don’t think 
it would be the most economical plan; de¬ 
laines and calicoes are good enough for my 
children to wear when they are young, and 
we ladies have consulted about it, and 
think you had better keep the old one to 
save the new. In that case we will get you 
a dress and a good one; for I don’t think 
Susan is old enough to take care of a silk 
dress.” 

“ I cannot promise, Mrs. Horton,” said 
Mrs. Morris, a rosy hue tinging her cheek, 
“to be governed altogether by the ladies, 
in regulating the wardrobe of my children. 
I ought to be the best judge of their wants. 

“ Very well, Mrs. Morris;” and the fat 
lady began to grow warm in the face; “very 
well, if you don’t choose to accept a dress 
from us, we will not make any farther effort 
We have had minister’s families here who 
had some gratitude, and were willing to be 
advised. Mary, my daughter, shall we go ?” 

Poor Mrs. Morris began to be frightened 
at the amount of spirit she had manifested, 
and she now attempted something in the 
way of apology. 

“The ladies are very kind to think of me; 
I assure you, madam, 1 am very grateful 
for-, 

“Mrs. Morris,” interrupted the indig¬ 
nant lady, “you seem to know best. I am 
very happy that you can be so independent. 
Mary, my daughter, come—good morning, 
Mrs. Morris.” 

Oh, with what a longing for the wings of 
a dove did Mis. Morris go to her neglected 
nursery; her husband had just returned 
from his long walk, and pale and exhausted, 
had thrown himself on the lounge. -“He 
is wearing his life away,” thought she, “and 
we are both neglecting our children, and 
yet we are called ungrateful, and spies are 
placed about our house; our home is no 
home; it belongs to the parish—ourselves 
belong to the parish; and yet they abuse 
their own property; we try to do good, and 
do right, but people are constantly finding- 
fault.” 

Mrs. Morris’ meditations were soon inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of a young girl. 

“ Mrs. Morris, mother wants to know if 
you will let her have some green tea, she 
ain’t got none, and Miss Dutton’s to our 
house at tea, and she can’t drink black.” 

A visit from some one of the borrowing 
family was a daily occurrence. Coffee, tea, 
suo;ar, flour, ginger, all articles used in 
house-keeping, went in a small blue teacup 
or a large tin pail, from the parsonage to 
this family many times in a week; but 
nothing of the kind ever travelled back.— 
Why, the minister had seven hundred dol¬ 
lars a year! 

“ So, Abby, Miss Dutton is visiting your 
mother this evening; 1 thought she was go¬ 
ing to Mrs. Cutler’s.” 

“ Well, I guess she was, and they want 
to home; she said she was here to dinner, 
and she had a real nice one; but she said 
she didn’t think you could live on the sal¬ 
ary, you was so extravagant; you had two 
sorts of meat and real rich pies. Mother 
wants to know, too, if you’ll let her have 
some meal for hot cakes in the morning; 
Sammy ’ll bring over a pail. 

“ Is it not cruel, dear husband,” said 
Mrs. Morris, “when I tried to please Miss 
Dutton? I knew she was such a fault 
finder; let us do as Our circumstances will 
allow—let us act from the kindest motives 
—let us deny ourselves to gratify others, 
and we are blamed; must we always be 
watched and wearied in our own home ?” 

“ Mary, dear*” said the husband, “ we 
will try to do right, if we are blamed; we 
will try to please our Heavenly Father.— 
You must have a bold heart, Mary, where 
right is concerned, and not suffer to make 
you miserable. Look beyond, dearest; there 
lies the charm which will drive away all 
evil ” 

There was a timid rap at the nursery 
door, and a moment after, a pale little girl, 
very poorly clad, entered the room. 

Mrs. Morris looked at her with surprise, 
for she was the daughter of a man who 
seemed lost to all virtue, by that worst of 
vices, intemperance. “Your mother sent 
(hem ?” said she. 

“Yes, ma’am; father caught them this 
morning—he wanted mother to send them 
here.” 4 

“Have you ever seen such beautiful trout 
husband? Your mother is very kind, 
Grace, ar.d I thank you my dear, for bring¬ 
ing them to me; sit down and rest yourself; 
you are tired.” 

“ I cannot stay,” said the pale girl, “ my 
mother will need me soon. May I speak to 
Mr. Morris?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the pastor, rising from 
(he lounge and coming towards her, “ say 
anything you wish my child; have no fear;” 
and he laid his hand kindly on her head, 
from which the faded shawl had fallen. 


The bosom of the young girl heaved, 
and her lips quivered with agitation. “Oh, 
sir, will you please come over and talk with 
my father? he is very bad.” 

“ Is he ill, Grace ?” 

“He is in distress, sir; he says he has 
been so wicked, and mother thinks you can 
do him good. He has not drank any bran¬ 
dy (Grace continued, in a low voice,) since 
you talked with him two weeks ago; he 
says you wen; so kind to him. Oh, Mr. Mor¬ 
ris, we all thank you so much; no one has' 
seemed to care for father but you, and if 
you would just go over and talk with him 
now.” 

“ Yes, Grace, I will go with you now—I 
am very glad to go.” 

He took her hand, and she with a full 
heart beating like the surging sea, led the 
faithful friend to her humble home. 

“ Now, Mary,” said our beloved pastor, 
as he returned at a late hour, from the 
brightening home of the young Grace and 
her penitent father, “ would you not suffer 
many such days of trial and annoyance, as 
this has been to you, for one such reforma¬ 
tion ?” 

The wife covered her face and turned 
her eyes, swollen with weeping, upon her 
husband. 

He was answered. The unspoken grat¬ 
itude of that pale, suffering child, had touch¬ 
ed a chord in her heart which had never 
vibrated to the rude grasp of coarser natures. 
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EARLY PEAS. 

W E have just received from London, a few varieties of 
the best English Peas. Among t' cm are Queen of 
the Dwarf, Champion of England, improved Blue Impe¬ 
rial, Early Kent, Prince Albert, Bishop s Dwarf, Dwarf 
Sugar, (edible pods,) Early Warwick, Early Frame, Early 
June, Marrowfats, &c. J P FOGG & BRO., 

Opposite the Arc ,le, Buffalo st. 

EAGLE PLOWS- 

TATE are now receiving iso Premia Massachusetts 
V V Fagle Plows, which we offer 25 per cent, less than 
ever before sold in Rochester. Farmers are invited to call 
and examine them. We have a plow-room SO by 60 feet, 
expressly for exhibiting Plows and Cultivators. 

J P FOGG & BROTHER, 
Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

FSOICSS 7 ! PiJWPItS AN® THRESHERS. 

ryiilE subscribers are sole agents for Rochester and vi- 
J cinity, for Emery’s Improved Railroad IIohse 
Powers, a constant supply of which will be kept at the 
Rochester freed Store, opposite the Arcade. 

J # P F( GG & BRO. 

C02SN SHELLEKS 

A N entirely new article, price £-3, just re-cived and for 
for sale by J P FOGG &. e ROTHER, 

MarchS. No. 9, Bullalo-st. 

Also for sale by .1. RAPALJE & CO., Go B ullalo st. 


aaa, SEED CORN. 

| | lid Am it A VDl-W PYA* A v ^RY choice lot of Early Dutton eight-rewed, 

Ullv .! II i I LU A * A White Flint, and other varieties, tor sale in the ear, 
/. by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 


IFS AND OPINIONS. 

If a man would be dry, let him drink, drink, drink; 

If a man would be wise, he must think, think, think; 

If a man, would he rich, he must work, work, work; 

And if he would be fat, eat pork, pork, pork: 

Butif 

A man with ease would study, he must eat, eat, cat, 

But little at his dinner of his meat, meat, meat; 

A youth to he distinguished in his art, art, art, 

Must keep the girls away from his heart, heart, heart. 

Everybody, every “old inhabitant,” will 
remember the man who rushed on horse¬ 
back into the town of Hartford, (Conn.,) 
when the “Oliver Ellsworth” steamer burst 
her boiler, exclaiming at the top of his voice 
“ The Eliver O/fsworth has bdled her bu's- 
ter!—the Eliver Ollsvjorlh has bi'lcd her 
bu'ster!” Something not unlike this was 
a hurried inquiry we once heard made in 
the city for the office of “ Dr. Ocular, the 
Wheelist!” — Knickerbocker. 

The late Rev. Daniel Isaac w r as both a 
great wag and a great smoker. “ Ha! there 
you are,” cried a lady who surprised him, 
one day, with a pipe in his mouth, “at your 
idol again!” “Yes, madam,” replied he, 
coolly, “ burning it!” 

We clip the following from an Illinois 
paper:—“For sale at the Red Store, two 
hundred pounds ot honey. Like the qual¬ 
ity of mercy, it is not strained.” 




“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 54 letters. 

My 1, 7, 44, 39 10, 14 is a word found in the 23d 
verse, 15th chapter of Proverbs. 

My 5, II, 6, 43, 37, 47, 53 is a word found in the 
16th verse, same chapter. 

My 41, -(,6, 52, 18, 12, 34, 3, 13, 8 is a word found 
in the 6th verso, same chapter. 

My 20, 33j 45, 27, 36, J3, 26 is a word found in the 
22d verse, same chapter. 

My 31, 24, 46, (6, 35, 40, 48, 38 is a word found in 
the 10th verse, same chapter. 

My 32, 53, 49, 3, 54, 30 is a word found in the 30th 
verse, same chapter. 

My 47, 10, 35, 16, 51, 29, 34, 2 is a word found in 
the 6th verse, same chapter. 

My 4, 21, 17, 27, 53, 24 is a word found in the 20th 
verse, same chapter. 

My 23, 25, 22 is a word found in the 24th verse, 
same chapter. 

My 9, 33, 42, 40, 20 is a w-ord for nd in the 25th 
verse, same chapter. 

My 50, 15, 42 is a word found in the 17th verse, 
same chapter. 

My 28, 22 is a word found in the 23d verse, same 
chapter. 

My 19, 41, 16 is a word found in the 3d verse, same 
chapter. 

My whole is a wise saying, and may bo found in 
the 15th chapter of Proverbs. l. t. d. 

Palmyra, N. Y., 1851. 

O’ Answer i)ext week. 

For the Rural Neiv-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL FROBLEM. 

ppose a pole 90 feet high, to stand on a hori¬ 
zontal plane; at what height must it bo cutoff so 
that the top may fall touching the ground 30 feet 
from the bottom, and the other end of the part cut 
off may rest on the stump or upright part? 

Palmyra, N. Y., 1851. h. r. d. 

O’ Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO. 63. 

Answerto Enigma.— Webster’s Dictionary or 
the English Language. 

Answer to Riddle.— Sorrow. 


at the Seed Store of 
April, 1851. 


J. 1*. FOGG & BRO., 
opposite the Arcade Buffalo st. 


J I’ FOGG & BRO. 


by .1. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 1851. [OGtl'J Roche .er Seed Store. 

BIRD CAGES. 

A COMPLETE assortment of Bird Founts, Wicker 
Nests, and Bird Seeds, of every kind, may be found 


OSAGE ORANGE, 

I T OR Hedges, price #1 per quart, just received at the 
Rochester Seed Store, No. ‘29 Bufialo street. 

April, 1851. J P FOGG &. BRO. 

ENGLISH LAWN Git ASS. 

W TIITE CLOVER, Rye Grass. Red-lop and other 
kinds of Grass and Glover Seeds, suitable for door 
yards and lawns. For sale at the Rochester ced Store, 
opposite the Arcade. J P FOGG A BRO. 

CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 

9 f| A BUSHELS Clover; *250 bushels Timothy, war- 
OUU ranted free from Foul seeds. For sale at the 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Bufialo street, by 
April, 1851. J p FOGG & BRO. 

SPUING WHEAT. 

I TALIAN and Black Sea Spring Wheat for seed, at the 
Rochester Seed Store, opposite the Arcade 
April, 1851. J P FOGG & BRO. 

p ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of every dcscrip- 
v J lion for sale at Rochester Seed Store, at 50 cents per 
dozen papers. • J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

Opposite the Arcade, Bufialo st. 

S EED DRILLS.—Emery’s Imptovcd Seed Diills, the 
best in use, tor sale by J P FOGG & BRO. 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry. 

T I1E undersigned would respectfully inform the punlic— 
and especially hook and periodical publishers, -udiors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Famph- 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness^' n.l on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
tuin in ibis city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded-o the 
enterprise. 

Foundry in Talman Block, Bufialo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

• J. V.\ BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. (03-tf ] 

ESGADEE & EI£®T£SEI£>S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 
nPIIIS New Establishment is furnished .with every fat il i- 
X ty for Stereotyping all kinds of work, such as Books , 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Patent Medicine Advertisements , 
Borders, Embossed Plates, Sec., &c., with promptness, and 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastei u 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to till orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, witli over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that oi 
any establishment in the Union. 

All orders audressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[M)-lf]. 1. P. BEADLE. 

JA PANNED WA RE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware jusi received r,nd for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[5(i-tf. | No. 24 Exchange Street. 

MOORE’S .RURAL NEW-YORKER, ' 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

I). D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. I, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

Tub New-Yorker cot:tains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United Slates. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to near 
in mind that the postage on a first class [seriodira! is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 

Torms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Ykar — ©1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, (or ©5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agemor getter up of clult.) lor ©Id; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ©15; Twenty Copies 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, direc'ml to one person, for 
©40, and any additional number, tints addressed, at (he 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

1’ost-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement— are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

Subscription mone', properly enelos ed, may be 
sent by mail at Cur risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 
inserted m the Nr -Yorker, at the rate of ©1 per square 
(twelve lines or les s,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent | . Mention. —To lie paid for in advance. 

ffceT Notice;' mb five to Meetings, See., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, !)i ai ical and Educational Associations, 
published gra-uitO'isly. 
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I’KOKISCSS Ai\I> IMPROVEMENT. 

BARLEY-ITS CULTURE AND PROFIT. 

Messrs. Editors As the season for 
sowing summer crops is now at hand, I beg 
to say one word in regard to the culture of 
barley. This crop is grown extensively in 
several counties east of us, but very little, 
comparatively, is produced in our own coun¬ 
ty. Now I urge the culture of barley, as 
a market crop. That no great demand for 
it has hitherto existed here, is owing to the 
fact, that but little has generally been raised 
here. There has never failed to be a good 
demand for it, in counties where it has been 
extensively cultivated. It would be diffi¬ 
cult, I think, to find a crop of summer grain 
that would pay better. The ground can be 
plowed late in the fall, and the seed har¬ 
rowed in early in the spring, and if the soil 
and season are favorable, forty bushels per 
acre can be realized. As to value, the price 
at the present time is 80 cents per bushel. 
Boats from the east were here or in this vi¬ 
cinity last fall, to purchase barley for malt¬ 
ing, and paid from 02 to 08 cents per bushel. 
This was twice the price of oats, while the 
amount of labor to produce barley, had been 
only the same as to produce an oat crop.— 
As a general fact, 1 suppose a larger num¬ 
ber of bushels of oats can be raised on an 
acre of land, than of barley. But not 
enough more, to .equal the difference in 
price. Of course, barley as a market crop, 
is most profitable. 

I urge the culture of barley also as a 
crop for domestic use. It is nearly equal 
in value to Indian corn. Good barley will 
weigh from 48 to 52 lbs., and corn 56 lbs. 
to the bushel. I have had 36 lbs. of good 
bolted flour from one bushel of barley—as 
handsome in appearance, as common wheat 
flour ground for farmers ordinary use. Now 
it is produced, with less than half the labor 
needed in producing a crop of com—re¬ 
quires much less time to attain its maturity 
—and there is no use to which corn is ap¬ 
plied, where barley may not also be applied. 
It will make as excellent, and more healthy 
cakes, than buckwheat,—when ground, will 
avail in the fattening of pork, as beneficially 
as corn,—is decidedly preferable to corn or 
oats, jas food for horses and poultry,—and 
considering the cost of producing is, in my 
view, decidedly the most valuable summer 
grain ^that we raise. It requires in some 
respects, a different soil from oats—that is, 
oats ill do well on moist ground, where 
barley will not. It requires the same, but 
no b.-tti-r ground, than corn or spring wheat. 
But it will yield more bushels than spring 
wheat, an d generally about as many as corn, 
and with half the labor. 

There arc certain indications, that the 
demand for barle\ for city use, will Hereaf¬ 
ter be greatly increased. And if it was 
known, that uniformly, every year, a large 
crop of barley was raised in this county, it 
would be purchased for even the Philadel¬ 
phia and Baltimore markets, as it is in coun¬ 
ties not far us. It is, in my view, a 

preferable crop to wheat. For instead of 
requiring the use of land for nearly two 


seasons, it requires it but the half of one, 
and is free from the hazard of winter kill¬ 
ing, and other evils so fatal to the wheat 
crop. The straw also for the use of stock, 
is equalled by no other kind of straw, and 
is but little inferior to common hay. To an 
extensive farmer, this would be an item of 
much value. Farmer D. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Earliest and best varieties of Indian Corn for 
this climate—Potatoes and the Rot; best varie¬ 
ties, size of seed, and time of planting —Ma¬ 
nuring potatoes—Vitality of various seeds, and 
where obtainable. 

In answer to “ A Learner,” Phelps, On 
tario county, whose communication was un¬ 
fortunately m slaid, we say, that the varie¬ 
ties of Indian corn most sure to ripen, are 
the Dutton 12 rowed, and the Early Can¬ 
ada 8 rowed—each of which withal give 
a good crop. There are two or three 
kinds of large kernel and long eared 8 
rowed, that are greater producers, but con¬ 
siderably later, and can hardly be got off in 
time for following with wheat. 

The earliest potatoes are the Ash-leaf 
Kidney, and the Early June. The Mercer 
is an early variety, and a much better pro¬ 
ducer, and better fleshed, but very liable to 
the rot, as are all fine white fleshed kinds. 

When the parings, and even the cuttings ol 
the tops, suckers and sprouts, without am 
tubers at all, will produce a good yield, it is 
hardly worth speculating on, or laying down 
as a rule, that only large seed will produce 
large again. It holds good in the animal 
kingdom as in the vegetable; a young and 
small animal begets as large progeny as tin- 
large and full aged. We believe small 
seed as good as any, if ripe enough to veg 
etate. Potatoes less in size than a hen’s 
egg, may be planted whole; larger ones 
may have the seed end or about one third 
cut off, and the other part split in two pie¬ 
ces and planted three pieces in a hill; prop¬ 
erly separated with the eyes up—which 
will make a week’s difference in their com 
ing up. Most persons plant too many eyes 
to the hill; it is not uncommon to find from 
twelve to twenty sfems, wiiich causes too 
many and undersized potatoes. 

To avoid the rot, potatoes cannot be 
planted, in this climate, too early; but do 
not give as good a yield as when planted 
from the 1st to the 10th of June. They 
fall oft’ and ripen during the hot summer 
months. 

Manure, while the rot prevails, is almost 
always fatal, especially if fresh and recent¬ 
ly made. Old composts are not as bad, 
when not used to excess. Green-sward and 
light dry soils are safest for the potato crop. 

Most seeds will germinate at two or three 
years old, if kept securely and dry—but 
the melon, pumpkin, and all oily seeds, may 
be kept almost any length of time, and 
grow finely. 

All the new and early kinds of potatoes 
and corn, and in fact, almost every variety 
known of field or garden seeds, may be ob¬ 
tained at the Rochester Seed Stores. 

EARLY POTATOES. 

Tiie following method is often practiced 
for growing early potatoes, and will for¬ 
ward them ten or fifteen days in advance of 
those planted the usual way. 

Spread a peck, or more, as desired, of 
some early variety upon the ground, on the 
sunny side of a building or tight fence, and 
cover them two inches deep with horse sta¬ 
ble manure. Let them remain until the 
sprouts appear, and then plant on a good 
warm soil, with ashes and plaster, and a 
light covering of earth. 

The plan is simple and can be readily 
tested by such as have not a better way. 


WHERE DOES THE CARBON COME FROM ? 

T. — “ Whkrk did the first carbon come from, 
to produce the first vegetation?” 

F. —“ It must have been a part of the original 
creation.”— \i~inter Evenings at Home No. 6, in 
Rural N. Y. 

True, and if we suppose that at the cre¬ 
ation of the world, the elements of which 
the earth is composed, were created in their 
simple, ir e. uncombined state, we shall have 
little difficulty, comparatively, in explaining 
many things that we meet with in the struc¬ 
ture of the earth. 

Many simple or elementary substances 
are so inflammable, that, if brought together, 
immediate combustion is the consequence. 
Suppose this then to have been the case 
at the time of the creation, and what 
would have been the result? The combus¬ 
tion of these would have eaused immediate 
condensation, accompanied by intense heat, 
which would have drawn in all other sub¬ 
stances one after another till the whole 
would have formed an immense mass of 
liquid fire. 

As soon as the combustion and conden¬ 
sation should be completed, the process 
<if cooling would commence, and in course 
of time the exterior of the mass would be¬ 
come so far cooled as to allow of incipient 
crystallization. This would bring together 
kindred substances, and hence the crystal¬ 
line structure of the primitive rocks. There 
would yet be no permanent water on the 
earth’s surface. This substance would ex¬ 
ist only in a state of steam, or heated va¬ 
por, or in uncombined elements, encom¬ 
passing the whole earth, in which would 
be found all the gases that would not com¬ 
bine with the heated mass, or that could 
not remain in combination with it while so 
highly heated. Carbonic acid, (i. e. carbon 
and oxygen,) would be one of these, and 
would exist free in immense quantities, since 
even limestone would yet exist only in the 
state of quick lime. 

Long before the fiery mass should be 
sufficiently cooled to allow of water’s re¬ 
maining on its surface, rains, such as hu¬ 
man eyes have never witnessed, would come 
pouring down, which, being immediately 
converted into vapor,—would cause a rapid 
cooling and breaking up of the outer crust 
or covering of the fiery globe, preparatory 
to the formation of what we called the 
“transition,” or lower “ sedimentary rocks,” 
and eventually, to the formation of a soil. 

As yet the carbonic gas would remain 
in the atmosphere, except what would be 
absorbed by water, and other substances 
with which it would now begin to unite.— 
As soon, however, as a soil should be form¬ 
ed (which continued eruptions, waves, and 
washings would in time effect,) capable of 
sustaining life, animal or vegetable, a race 
of organized beings adapted to such a 
“ state of things” were created, the remains 
of which, both animal and vegetable, are 
now found in the earliest sedimentary rocks. 
The existence and decay of these, united 
with other agencies then in active operation, 
prepared the way for the next higher order 
of organized existences, and so on till we 
come to the time when those vegetables 
grew, which furnished materials for the 
coal-beds. Up to this time the absorption 
of carbonic gas from the atmosphere would 
be comparatively slow, as the limited amount 
of vegetables previously existing seems to 
indicate. Now all is changed. Everything, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
starts on a grand scale. Now the marshes, 
which doubtless cover a large portion of 
the land surface of the earth, are covered 
with gigantic reeds, ferns, &c., to which 
those of the present day bear no compari¬ 
son. Animals of proportionate magnitude 
feed and gambol among them. 


Three causes contributed to this enor¬ 
mous growth of vegetables:—1st. A rich 
soil produced by the destruction and de¬ 
composition of previously existing races.— 
2d. The warmth and moisture of the earth 
and consequently of the atmosphere. 3d. 
The great abundance of carbonic and other 
gases in the atmosphere. Causes 2nd 
and 3d, I infer from two considerations: — 
First—that the plants were either aquatic 
or, at least, adapted to a moist soil. Sec¬ 
ond — that the animals in general were 
either marine, or amphibious; and such as 
were capable of living and even thriving in 
such an atmosphere, and were exactly 
adapted to such a “ state of things.” 

Two questions remain to be answered:— 
1st. How were the vegetable materials 
brought together in sufficient quantity to 
form a coal bed? 2nd. Row were they 
carbonized ? 

1st. How were they brought together? 
All Geologists agree that there have been 
numeious submergencies, and subsequent 
elevation , of almost all parts of what is 
now the “ dry land.” Suppose then, that, 
at the time of the deposite of the materials 
which formed the coal-beds of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, that portion of the country consisted of 
immense lakes, gulfs, or arms of the ocean, 
while north, south, east or west, fey an ex¬ 
tensive country covered with luxuriant veg¬ 
etation, through which great rivers had 
been fluwing for ages, carrying down im¬ 
mense quantities of vegetable matter into 
these lakes, as our Western ri vers have long- 
done into the gulf of Mexico. Or suppose, 
(which is more probable,) that vast currents, 
even floods, have at various times, swept 
over the earth —one of which passed over 
New England from NE. to SW. carrying 
with it all the vegetable matter, the whole 
timber of the country, and depositing it in 
these supposed lakes. Three things render 
this supposition plausible:—1st. Fragments 
of rocks like those of New England are 
scattered far to the southwest. 2nd. Both 
the rocks and soil of New England are al¬ 
most wholly primitive. 3d. There is very 
little coal in New England. Such a pro¬ 
cess repeated would form a series of coal 
beds. Hence it seems probable that Penn¬ 
sylvania has been enriched by the products 
of New England soil. 

2nd. How was this vegetable matter car¬ 
bonized ? Pressure has been supposed to 
generate heat I do not attach much im¬ 
portance this theory. It is known that vege¬ 
tation grows luxuriantly on a warm soil, even 
around the very crater of a volcano, around 
hot springs, Ac. Hence I have assigned 
this as one cause of the abundant veueta- 

O 

tion of early Limes. It is also known that 
a heated body, as a cannon ball, may be¬ 
come nearly cold on the surface, while 
the heat within is cousiderable. If now 
the body be covered with a somewhat 
compact substance, the internal heat will 
pervade the whole mass, rendering the out¬ 
side of the covering as warm as the outside 
of the body was before, while the surface 
of the body beneath the covering will be¬ 
come much warmer. A coal-pit will fur¬ 
nish an illustration. When fully charred, 
the hand may be held on the surface of the 
pit with impunity. If now another layer 
of wood be placed over the whole, and this 
again be covered with earth, the heat will 
suon increase so as to char, or carbonize 
the whole; and so on for any number of 
additions that may be made to it. Apply 
this principle to the coal-beds and we have 
a simpfeand natural explanation of the sub¬ 
ject. H. 

Down East, March, 1851. 

The foot of the owner is the best manure 
for land. 


TOWN FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ ASSOCI¬ 
ATIONS. 

There is, perhaps, no topic connected 
with the advancement of agriculture more 
really and vitally important than the one 
indicated by our heading. Such an associ¬ 
ation as I now speak of, established on cor¬ 
rect principles and under the guidance of 
sound, practical men—farmers and mechan¬ 
ics—would do more to elevate labor to its 
true position, and advance agriculture and 
the mechanic arts to the dignity of learned 
professions, (we can do very well without 
the titles only give us the substance,) than 
all other means that can be resorted to at 
this time for that purpose. 

Such institutions scattered over our coun¬ 
try would call into activity a mass of mind 
now lying dormant and comparatively use¬ 
less— would direct it into new channels— 
would open rich mines of thought—fresh 
fountains of knowledge to the common 
mind, and serve still further the valuable 
purpose of uniting more firmly the various 
political and social interests of the country. 
The rancor of party and the fell spirit of 
war and conquest would give place to, and 
be lost in devotion to more peaceful, more 
useful, honorable, and ennobling employ¬ 
ments. Tendencies would thus be put in 
operation which would in a short tune 
work a complete revolution in the intellect¬ 
ual, social, and rural aspects of the whole 
community. 

It will be borne in mind that a well or¬ 
ganized and well conducted association is 
now spoken of—one liberally supported, so 
as to call into activity all the talent and re¬ 
sources of its members, and inspiring each 
with a spirit of generous emulation to excel 
in the work of improvement. I might 
enumerate many meliorations in agriculture 
which can only be effected by unitary ef¬ 
forts among farmers. No association of this 
kind should consider itself well organized 
until it has formed the nucleus of a library, 
a cabinet of natural history, geology, Ac., 
and a chemical apparatus. To accomplish 
these objects we will suppose that one hun¬ 
dred men might be found in the town, lib¬ 
eral enough to contribute three to five dol¬ 
lars each, to be appropriated for the purpose, 
and one dollar annually thereafter;—thus 
we should have $3,00 to $5,00 to begin 
with, and $1,00 annually, to promote these 
beneficent objects. Some will call this an 
extravagant estimate; yet what intelligent, 
liberal minded man does not believe tha 
each contributor would be benefited much 
more than the amount of this subscription 
in a pecuniary point of view—by the enhanc¬ 
ed value of his estate—add to this increased 
facilities, intellectual and social, and the con- 
ciousness of having done much by small 
outlay, to promote the good work of human 
progress, and you have satisfactory profits. 

The library should be composed, in ad¬ 
dition to the agricultural and mechanical 
departments, which should be as complete 
as possible, of standard works on science, 
art, history, biography, travel, and the most 
approved works in the department of polite 
literature—together with the leading cur¬ 
rent reviews, American and English, in the 
several departments of science, the mechanic 
arts, and agriculture. 

No compensation should be given to any 
of the officers, except the secretary and 
possibly the treasurer; these, together with 
a president and board of directors should 
constitute the officers of the society. The 
secretary, who should be a permanent offi¬ 
cer, selected for bis eminent abilities and 
devotion to the pursuit of knowledge, should 
be paid for actual services,—through him a 
correspondence should be carried on with 
similar associations abroad, for various ob- 
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jects of improvement, the procuring and 
exchanging of cabinet specimens, plants, 
and the performance of other friendly offi¬ 
ces. Regular monthly meetings should be 
held for transacting business —the discus¬ 
sion of topics, reading essays, &c., by mem¬ 
bers;—in winter weekly meetings, in addi¬ 
tion to these, should be held, when lectures 
on practical and scientific subjects should be 
delivered before the association. 

The desirableness and importance of a 
Cabinet of Natural History and Geology, 
and of other things curious and useful, will 
be admitted by all who have reflected care¬ 
fully on the subject of educating the mind. 
It would be many years doubtless before a 
very valuable collection could be made.— 



FARM GATE—THE NE PLUS ULTRA. 

The above cut exhibits a Farm Gate, 


fetill every town has within its own borders combining all the qualities required—sim- 
the material for a most interesting collection plicity, strength and durability. A is a 
of natural objects. The minerals, plants, catch for a gate opening both ways; B is a 
insects, birds, &c., found in our own imme- wedge to drive over the dovetail of the top 

j i rail. To suit our column the drawing is 

diate vicinity, properly classified and arrang- , , , ,... . , . . ® 

. ,, / 1 , . r • j . , shortened a little in length, in proportion to 

ed, would be an object of just and rational height, but fairly represents all the pe- 

pride to every citizen. YV hat activity of culiarities of the article we wish to present 
thought, —what habits of close observation and describe. 

— what vigor of intellect would it not give There is nothing too much, nor anything 
to the children who should visit and study lack,n S in its fo [ m and construction, to meet 
its specimens? IIow pleasing andinstruc- ]ect(;d art j c , e . and _ as we think> cannot b B e 
tive would be the employment of collecting improved, for our opinion is based upon a 
these various objects, in which all, young twelve years use of this plan, as a gang- 
and old, might participate. Not long would wa y S a ^ e f° r cattle and teams, to the barn 

men grow old in ignorance of the habits, and ^-y&Td. One in particular, has 
° , , . been tested in the most searching manner, 

metamorphoses, modes of life and existence by the swinging of boys and the slamming 

of the various insect tribes that come under 0 f winds, and it never has changed half an 
their daily observation. Much of that ex- inch. Every addition of braces, or at a 
istence which before was passed in dreamy different angle t is a positive detriment to the 
listlessness, would now become a clear and d ^ ura( l ue - ..... .. 

note-worthy reality. Mtnd thus awake- sions and manner „f construct™:-The 
its progress ever onward and upward, would f rarne work to be made of good, straight 
lead to results not to be estimated by any grained oak, 3 by 4 scantling, as long as a 
mere financier; or any mode of property 12 foot stick will make it, or not less than 

valuation whatever. Of the chemical ap- 1 1 feet at any rate. The hinge post or 
, . T , stile, 5 feet long, 3 by 4; the latch stile, 4 

paratus, and oilier matters I must write (,t feet „ incheSi 3 \ y 3 f and tbe centre slile 

ever) hereafter.- the required length, 3 by 4. 

I have thus briefly and imperfectly pre- The slats, or bars of seasoned pine—the 
sented something of the idea in my mind tw0 lower ones 5 inches wide, and the three 

when penning the caption above. If others upper ones 4 inches. They are framed 
1 ° r . through the stiles with a nice and tight fit, 

will do as much, (gi\e their views of the a j. ^ ie f 0 ]l 0w jng distances apart; the lower 

subject,) we shall doubtless soon see more ones 3^ inches, and so on, 4, 5, 6 and V 
clearly what we want, what indeed we must inches. It is important that all the bars 
and will have, sooner or later—a complete the mortice tightly on the edges, a great 

• .?_ r „„„ into the hinge stile with a dove-tail part 

organization ot the town, otatc, nation, nay . . . . . , 

°, , . ,, . , of the strength of the gate depending 

of the whole world,—commencing at the U p 0n it. ° 

lowest and advancing to the highest,—in The top rail is tapered from the centre 

pursuit of truth—in pursuit of whatever of stile to the latch stile on the under 

reality there is knowable in the universe. s ^ e > t° 3 inches square, and is framed 

* r • 1. _' / y.j lll \rm 


Claymount Farm, N. Y., 1851. 


REPRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 


S Luther °f one g a * n > ( see dotted lines.) The 
Claymount Farm, N. Y., 1851. ‘ mortice must be laid out 1 inch higher, to 

___ allow the drop, and the space left in the 

REPRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE LIFE. mortice, filled with a long, slim iron wedge, 

- with a head turned, and fitted with holes, 

Natural philosophers and physiologists an( l spiked to the rail. r J here is a brace 

maintain that all animal and vegetable vi- on , eac , 1 ' s ‘ de of , tho « ate topd ila at the , foot - 
. , . . • . . and shouldered at the top, and a large 

tahty is produced at ovo, from a seed, or w ht nail put through alternately, both 
germ, and deny the production of proof that W ays, and clinched. 

vitality exists, or is originally reproduced in There are various ways of hanging this 
any other manner, and as a general rule it gate—costing from three dollars, to ten 
holds good. It is said that every tree, cents. The cheapest method, and all suf- 

shrub and plant produces seed in their na- d(dent ^ ^ fdd use >’ s totake J 2 inches of 
. . .. ; y round bolt iron; cut off 4 inches for the 

tural states and climates, even the mosses, bottom> karing 8 for the top _ bore with 

fungas and cryptogamii, with the excep- a ji qr aU gur, and drive in the pins, leaving 
tion of double flowering plants, or plants out inches at the bottom, and 5 inches 
producing double flowers, which are in most a * the top. The ends of the stile may be 
cases a forced existence, produced by high handed if thought best. Hie bottom of the 
. ,. , i ,. hinge stile, is sometimes brought to a point, 

feeding and cultivate,) when the organs ol an( f the top rounded t0 3 in " hcs> A , et 

generation are changed into petals or the j,} lr0U gfi the cap for a hanging, 
leaves of the dowei, destioying their abil- rp be grea t secret of keeping gates in po- 
ity of procreation, and producing seed, and sition is, to have a large post, set very deep 
are thereafter multiplied by layering or and firm into the ground, or it, will lean 
grafting. and sag the gate; —indeed it cannot be set 

b b .. , , . . too firmly, and, as a further security, fill the 

We are not disposed to controvert this ho]e hal / way with stone> and the rest with 

doctrine, or to maintain the views of some leached ashes. 

philosophers, that a single monad of vitality At the proper height for the bottom of 
has produced the whole present structure the gate, mortice in a piece of three inch 
of life and being, bv a regular grade of im- oak settling, and on the top, spike firmly 
provement and development, from the mo- ,J ght t0 a „ ow tbe ga ^ t0 be lifted £ p> and 
lusck to man, and from the fucoides and out 0 f jt s place, which is sometimes con- 
moss, to the beautiful rose and the gigantic venient in deep snows, 
oak. For fastening, a long iron latch may be 

We know of but a single exception to used > or a round wood bolt, with a spiral 

i , . , spring, and an iron pm through to keep it, 
this rule—(there maybe others of which \ • P ■ ■ . r ^ ,• . L , 

' J which springs into a mortice m the post, 

we are not advised, and if any of our read- wb ] 1 ^ be s i des beveled off, to cause the gate 
ers can add to the number, we will give it to shut with a push. There should always 
publicity,)—anil that is the potato onion; be a strong pin bored into the post, to slam 

an article now extensively prevailing, par- a g' a ^ ns t when not opening both ways. . 

Tr.i These gates can be made, and painted 

tieularly for early marletmg. It has never ^ 0f br = vn for , w0 dollars each> a ^ d less 

been known to seed or show a disposition by tbe quant ity. We have been thus par- 
to flower, and only increases by division or ticular that every one who wishes can have 
offsets, and how or where produced is a a good Farm Gate,—the result of long trial 
difficult problem to answer. The tiger lily, a nd experience. 

also, only produces seeds by small bulbs T • i , , . . , . • r n 

J r . J , . It is better to cut grain before it is fully 

growing at the axils of the leaves, and yet it dead ripe . When the straw immediately 

flowers but shows no seeds in the capsule, below the grain is so dry that on twisting 

— " it no juice is expressed, it should be cut, 
for then there is no further circulation of 
Two thousand beans may. be raised in one juice to the ear. Every hour that it stands 
season from a single seed. uncut after this stage is attended with loss. 


OREGON CORN. 

Eds. Rural: —In compliance with your 
request I give you my experiment with the 
Oregon corn. 

In the fall of 1849,1 saw an article from 
the pen of A. G. Moody, Esq., of the Isle 
of Wight, Virginia, recommending this corn 
as an early variety—and gave his opinion 
that it could be successfully cultivated in 
our State. I wrote him and requested a 
few grains, for a trial. He sent me, enclosed 
in a polite note, thirty grains. 

As the spring was backward I did not 
plant it till near the last of May. However 
it matured, and gave me some five ears, 18 
to 22 rows in the ear. The stalks were 
very large and long, —one of which, with 
its two suckers, I pulled up by the roots 
and exhibited it at our County Fair in Pal¬ 
myra, last fall. The stalks were ll-^- feet 
long, and the top of the ear over 9 feet from 
the ground. 

From my experiment I should not think 
this corn very well adapted to our soil and 
climate, as .a market corn; but it may be 
just the thing for soiling, if planted close or 
sown broad-cast, at the rate of three or four 
bushels to tbe acre. On strong land it must 
give a large amount of fodder. I intend to 
try it on a small scale. I. W. Briggs. 

West Macedon, N. Y., April, 1851. 

STOWELL SWEET CORN. 

This is a new sort, and is every way su¬ 
perior to any other we have seen, for after 
being pulled from the ground the stalks 
may be placed in a dry cool place, free from 
moisture, frost, or violent currents of air 
(to prevent drying,) and the grains will re¬ 
main full and milky for many months. Or 
the ears may be pulled in August, and, By 
tying a string loosely around the small end 
to prevent the husks from drying away from 
the ears, they may be laid on shelves and 
kept moist and suitable for boiling a year 
or more. This corn is a hybrid, between 
the Menomoney soft corn and the Northern 
sugar corn, and was first grown by Mr. Na¬ 
than Stowell, of Burlington, New Jersey. 
We purchased from-Mr. S. a number of 
ears dried for-seed, and he presented us 
with a few ears surrounded by the husks 
grown the previous summer; the inner 
leaves of the husks were in as green a state 
as when pulled the previous August. Near 
the close of the late fair of the American 
Institute, we presented the managers with 
two ears pulled in August, 1849, and twelve 
ears pulled in August, 1850. They were 
boiled and served up together, and appear¬ 
ed to be alike and equal to corn fresh from 
the garden. 

The ears are larger than the usual sweet 
corn, and contain twelve rows. To save the 
seed, it is necessary to place them in strong- 
currents of air, freed from most of the husks 
and assisted slightly by fire heat when near¬ 
ly dry. In damp places, this corn soon 
moulds and becomes worthless. The seed 
when dry, is but little thicker than writing 
paper, but is a sure grower. The stalks 
are very sweet and valuable as fodder.— 
Working Farmer. 

ROOTS vs, SCYTHE AND PLOW. 

Passing by a farm the other day, we 
found a long string of line fence thrown 
aside, and the two farmers hard at work 
I grubbing up a wide strip of briars and bush 
es which had been steadily encroaching up¬ 
on both farms. It was a good sign for the 
future, but the huge piles of roots and the 
sweating brows told of tbe penalty due 
past neglect. But better late than never. 
Another dense fringe along the road either 
way, told of hard work there too, where 
thrifty and lawless roots were disputing 
supremacy with the scythe and plow. 

There are plenty of such farmers. The 
system is both slovenly and wasteful. We 
have one now in our minds’s eye who has 
been conquered by the bushes along his 
road fences and rebuilt his fence within the 
intruders, and turned them into the high¬ 
way. The hoof of the horse and the tire 
of the wheel will be more dreaded than his 
grub hoe. 

Again we see large patches of briars and 
noxious weeds in the meadows, perhaps en¬ 
trenched behind or between old logs which 
might be burned and removed by a few 
days work sat most. These are unmistakea- 
ble signs of a “slouch.” Should he live 
long enough he would be driven out of his 
own dooryard. What miserable economy, 
to say nothing of farming.— Cayuga Chief 

The Potato Rot. —The reward of $10,- 
000, offered by the Legislature for the dis¬ 
covery of a cure for the potato rot, has been 
claimed by Mr. Joshua F. Hatch, of Dor¬ 
chester. His remedy consists of ground 
charcoal mixed with sulphate of lime, (plas¬ 
ter .)—Boston Journal. 

Another claimant for the same prize 
says, dry ashes, sprinkled freely on the tops 
before the appearance of the red rust, or at 
the first hoeing, is the thing. We think we 
see these discoverers pocketing the Massa¬ 
chusetts bonus! 


FLAX vs. COTTON. 

Some considerable inquiry has of lale 
been made in relation to the probabilities of 
a sufficient supply of flax cotton in the Nor¬ 
thern States, in case there should be a de¬ 
mand for it for manufacturing purposes.— 
The following data, gleaned from reliable 
sources, will be satisfactory to those inter¬ 
ested in the growth of cotton, or the man¬ 
ufacture of linen therefrom. 

The annual imports of fine linens average 
about $6,500,000, and the wholesale prices 
of these cloths range as high as to average 

o o o 

65 cents per yard, while the retail prices go 
up to 95 cents and $1,20 per yard. 

In 1840, the number of acres and land 
on which grain, <fec., was grown in ten of 
the Northern States, was about 29,000,000; 
and the flax crop of that year in all of the 
Stales north of the Ohio river, including 
Maryland, covered some 4,000,000 acres. 

The average crop of flax lint is about 350 
lbs. per acre, of which one-third, or say 120 
lbs. is flax cotton, leaving 120 lbs. of coarse 
tow for paper, bagging, or any other article 
it will make. 

The flax seed is about 15 bushels per acre 
and is generally worth $1,00 per bushel. 

We may readily suppose, that in all the 
States suitable for the growth of flax, 8,000,- 
000 of acres could now be turned to that 
crop, without at all disturbing the present 
serial crop, or diminishing the quantity now 
devoted to the culture of other crops. 

This basis gives us the following results: 

8 ,000,000 acres, average 120 
lbs. flax cotton pr. acre,... 960,000,000 lbs. 

8,000,000 acres, average 15 

bushels seed per acre. 100,000,000 lbs. 

8,000,000 acres, average 230 
lbs. flax tow, rough, per 
acre,. 1,840,000,000 lbs. 

This being sufficiently near the amount 
of such a crop of flax, the following figures 
give us the value of the same, as near as 
we can determine from our present limited 
knowledge of its properties: 

960,000,000 lbs. flax cotton at 7c. 

per pound, factory,. $67,200,000 

100 ,000,000 bushelsof seed, at$l 

per bushel at factory,. 100,000,000 

1,849,000,000 lbs. coarse tow, at 
3c. tier lb. at factory,. 55,200,000 

Total value of the crop,.$222,400,000 

The cotton crop of ’49 and ’50 was about 
2,200,000 bales, at say 400 lbs. per bale; 
and the price averaged ll£ per lb.—value. 
$90,400,000. 

The flax cotton would be 2,400,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. each, giving above the present 
average of cotton 200,000 bales. 

The difference in the total value of the 
two crops would be $132,000,000 in favor 
of the flax crop. Allowing these estimates 
to be high, still $132,000,000 is quite a 
margin to work on. 

For the new Leavitt machinery the flax 
may be either mowed or cradled, so that 
the harvesting of the crop may be done on 
the cheapest possible scale. 

Farmers would do well to consider these 
facts and act accordingly; for that there 
will be a demand for their flax crop of the 
coming season, there cao be little doubt. 

Those who raise flax should, after thrash¬ 
ing the seed, bind up the stalks in conveni¬ 
ent bundles to handle. It should then be 
laid as even as possible, and in this condi¬ 
tion stacked away and covered with straw, 
to dry and prepare for tbe market— Cleve. 
Democrat. 

FLAX?* AND COTTON. 

The qestion whether “ flax may be em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for cotton,” is crea¬ 
ting a good deal of interest now-a-days in 
the. commercial and agricultural world. 
There seems to be no doubt that raw flax 
can be furnished to the manufacturers quite 
as cheap as cotton, and that, when not a 
finer, at least a more durable article may 
be manufactured from flax. If flax could 
really be a substitute for cotton, the competi¬ 
tion would be immense. But as we have 
stated before in the columns of this paper, 
any such competition is quite out of the 
question. Even if flax might be furnished 
in some localities as cheap as cotton, it can 
only be there, where labor is exceedingly 
cheap, as for instance in Belgium, and some 
parts of Germany. But as flax is a crop 
which can only be returned every 5th or 
6th year on the same spot, it is out of the 
question, that these countries could supply 
all the demand needed, in case of the abo¬ 
lition of the manufacture of cotton stuffs. 
In some countries, like ours, such a state of 
things cannot be thought of; as labor is too 
high, and raw cotton can be obtained at a 
much cheaper price, and in more extensive 
quantities than the raw material of flax. It 
is one of the things that may be done, but 
cannot be done very well practicably; just 
like the manufacture of bpet root sugar 
against that of the cane, or the raising of 
silk in northern latitudes, against that of 
Italy.— Wool Grower. 

The New England farmers annually 
raise 35 millions of bushelsof potatoes, 225 
millions of bushels of wheat, rye and corn, 
which yield 25 millions of dollars. 

A Cord of green wood contains about 
1,400 pounds of water. 


A PET PONY 

Some years since I owned a colt of a 
small breed of horses, which by kindness, 
good food and warm stabling, I reared to 
such a size that the person of whom I 
purchased him did not know him, or believe 
it could be the same, and which was at length 
valued at $500, having cost just $30. So 
much for self-interest. 

The pet of the family was broken in at 
two years old, and from that time was free 
of the house, walking into the parlor or 
kitchen, and eating of our bread and drink¬ 
ing of our cup! All the family rode him 
in turn; but it was truly remarkable to see 
the way in which he carried himself when 
either of my daughters mounted. So care¬ 
ful was he to learn their desires as to the 
pace to assume — whether the trot or the 
gallop, or even the canter—that he would 
never move a step until they were seated 
and all right, and then receiving the clue 
from the mode in which the bridle was 
taken in hand as to bow he was to conduct 
his movement; the lying on his neck being 
a signal for walking with the bead low, and 
this he did at the rate of fiv’e miles an hour. 
If taken sharply and lifted high, then it 
was the canter that was struck into at the 
first step, and as a slight rearing before pro¬ 
gressing; and this canter was to be con¬ 
tinued so long as the bridle was so held, 
but when dropped, he dropped so quietly 
into a walk as to slide from one into the 
other. Then the tight low grasp of the bri¬ 
dle produced such a length of trot as would 
astonish one. 

In the roughest roads and in the darkest 
nights, it was only to let him have the brai- 
dle, so as to carry his head low, even nearer 
the ground, and no fear need be felt, either 
for ourselves or him. In a storm of thun¬ 
der or rain, it was only to lie on his neck 
and wish yourself at home, and you were 
soon there in safety. When my daughters 
visited him in the stable, his first object 
was the salt, or the apple, or potatoe, and 
then the apron string, which it was his cus¬ 
tom to untie. It was usual to ride with a 
whip, and he delighted to canter with it in 
his mouth. I remember once to have struck 
him, when he immediately stopped, not 
knowing what I meant —no more did I, and 
therefore could not tell him. There was 
nothing that he loved so much as to be 
talked to and fondled, while he would be 
continually placing his nose to one’s mouth 
and draw in his breath, expecting you to 
pay him the same compliment in return. 

Did our young friends ever try the effect 
of breathing into the nostrils of an animal ? 
Let them do so. It is said that this is the 
secret praticed by the horse tamers; and 
this law of love is applicable to all animals, 
in all situations, and under all circumstan¬ 
ces, it being quite as easy to obtain a proper 
command over them by kind as by cruel 
treatment—and who would not incompara¬ 
bly rather be served through love than fear. 
—Boston Cult. 

ABOUT COFFEE. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has an article 
about “ the drink that Mocha’s fragrant 
berry yields,” (though we are not sure about 
the location of “ fragrant” in that line) which 
contains some suggestions that we dish out 
to our readers. 

A habit is coming in vogue of purchas¬ 
ing-coffee already ground, and roasted, which 
is deemed unadvisable on several grounds, 
prominent among which is the liability to 
adulteration, and the further fact that the 
essential oil or aroma is lost in the case of 
the coffee roasted long before use. The 
Arabs originated the use of coffee, and we 
might take a lesson from them in the man¬ 
ner of preparing thir beverage. They roast 
it, break it while hot, and boil it for use, 
immediately, thereby securing- the full 
strength of the article, and enjoying its rar¬ 
est virtues. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to 
say nothing of the “ Arabian Knights ’’ 
never purchased ground coffee at the cor¬ 
ner Groceries for their “entertainments.” 
They had palates that detected ohico y. rye, 
oats, carrots, peas and crusts of bread, How¬ 
ever subtilv enveloped they might b in 
the pulverized berry of coffee, and they were 
not to be outwitted in this way. A pound of 
the genuine, will make a compound that 
will set the wisest among the Gentiles o 
tasting and doubting, and fully convince 
them of the high value of even the ‘ o.mce 
of prevention.” 

The true way is to buy coffee by he 
bag—-the genuine Mocha—sonv prefi 'die 
Java —and roast it and use it as nc ded. 
It will go farther, and do more good .han 
tons of the illegitimate material that is too 
often palmed off upon the comtmnm pre¬ 
pared to hand for family use.” 

Instinct of the Turtle. —It Ins been 
observed that turtles cross the oc an from 
the Bay of Honduras to the Can man Isles, 
near Jamaica, a distance of450 miles, wit h an 
accuracy superior to the chart nnd compass 
of human skill, for it is affirmed that vessels 
which have lost their latitude in hazy 
weather have steered entirely by the noise 
of the turtles in swimming. ■' of 

their voyage, as in the case o. . 
tion of birds, is for the purn e of laying 
eggs on a spot peculiary favorable. —Bishop 
Stanley on Birds. 
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FRUIT CULTURE. - GRAFTING.—MANURING. 


Eds. Rural:— There seems to be at w q 
present a great stir in matters pertaining ma 
to the cultivation of fruit, and I find that it de{ 
is not confined to any particular class, but j^y 
nearly all who own land enough for trees the 
to take root in, seem to teel interested in p )e( 
the subject. Also farmers throughout the ^ 
whole land are engrafting their old trees, ha! 
which in somQ cases have stood half a cen- for 
tury in a profitless state, not adding one m£ 
dollar to the income of the owner in that g n 
length of time, and which,—if they had goi 
been engrafted while young, would have _ 
been a source of yearly profit, and occupied 
no more land and requred no more care 
than has been bestowed upon these com¬ 
mon trees. 

But there is a different notion prevailing 
now;-none but the best varieties of trees 
are wanted, and only the leading kinds, 
such as there is a demand for in the 
market, are being grafted by those who 
have taken pains to inform themselves. I 
think that this fruit growing will run into a 
sort of mania, something like the multi" 
caul us, yet will not end in such a disaster, 
but be conducive of lasting good: and these 
trees which are being set in such quantities * 
will last for generations to come. I have 
heard the remark made that the amount of 
fruit raised would not be consumed, but 
we need not borrow trouble on that ac¬ 
count, for by the time that these trees come 
into full bearing the number of people will 
be double to what now exists. 

At a time when less was known about 
the qualities of apples, trees were engraft¬ 
ed with such varieties as were supposed to 
be good, but on trial were not such as 
meet with ready sale, or were deficient in the 
qualities which constitute a first rate fruit. 
All such trees should be re-grafted, because 
it is only the standard varieties that pay for 
the cost of raising so that a real profit can 
be realized. A farmer might, for instance, 
grow a thousand bushels of fail apples, 
such as are most common, and except for 
feeding to stock, he will never realize a sin¬ 
gle dollar in the way that they are com¬ 
monly managed, as tne labor expended, 
either in making them into cider or in the 
process of drying them, will amount to more 
than can be realized from the sale. But let 1 
these trees bear such varieties as the Bald- ( 
win, Swaar, Northern Spy, Seek-no-further, f 
Spitzenburg, Roxbury Russett, Fall Pippin, t 
R. I. Greening, King apple, and the amount ( 
; in cash which would be credited to the 1 
: farm from the sale of this fruit would be 1 
| quite an item. I speak of this more par- , 

> t cularly because I would like to impress | 
5 upon the minds of our farmers the impor- : 
) tance of being more systematic in the man- ! 
\ a crement of their orchards; first to make up ; 
’ their minds what varieties will sell the best 

j in market, and such as will bear the best 
' crops, or are suited to the locality of the 

> owner. All these are to be taken into con- 
: sicjferation. 

; , As to the manner of grafting, the sub- 

> ject has been fully discussed, but I wil] 

; venture a few remarks. Never set a botch 
\ to work at your trees, at any price. It is 

> better to employ a man who is a judge of 

> f ru it and a master of his business, for it 
; should be the pride of every farmer to 
) have his orchard make a good appearance, 

> and no branch of farming business will 
) have so pleasing an effect upon the passer 
; by, as its neatness and regularity. I have 
! seen hundreds of fine apple trees ruined by 
) being unskillfully grafted, and presented 
■ ever after a sad lesson to pretending quacks 
i —at least such would be the case it they 
; could appreciate the injury that they in- 
\ flicted. 

\ It should be the aim in grafting to put 

> more or less grafts in eveiy large limb, as 
) the large branches cannot be cut off with' 
j out causing an injury to the tree by the 
( decay which is the consequence of making 
l these large wounds. It should also be the 

• aim to form as large a top as possible, be- 
\ cause the larger the top the more fruit the 

> tree will be capable of producing; one cab- 

• bage-shaped tree top is worth a dozen skel- 

> etons. 

\ All of our orchards need a bountiful sup- 
! ply of manure. In most cases the tiees do 
) not receive this, but crop after crop is ta¬ 
il ken off in the shape of some kind of grain 


besides what is taken up by the trees them 
selves. In speaking of manure I do not 
mean wholly such as is made in the barn¬ 
yard, but muck, sods, leached ashes, lime, 
and leaves from the woodi—all of which 
will be beneficial; and especially vegetable 
matter should be applied where there is a 
deficiency in the soil, which may be known 
by its lean appearance, such as is generally 
the case with the tops of hills where it has 
been washed away by exposure to rains, or 
the hi h temperature of the soil in summer 
has caused it to decay and vanish. In our 
forests all leaves and decaying wood furnish 
materials for the new growth of trees, and 
great quantities of these mixed with the 
soil, and other circumstances favorable, will 


produce a wonderful luxuriance. The same 
will be the effect with apple trees by the 
application of these substances, as they will 
enter largely into the building up of the 
woody structure. 

When trees have become stunted from 
neglect, they can be renovated by high 
manuring and planting to some crop which 
is to be hoed during the season of growth. 
By continuing this mode of culture for 
a few years, a change for the better will 
come over the trees, which will be surpris¬ 
ing, while the crop grown on the ground, 
either in corn, potatoes or beans, will pay 
the expense of manuring and other labor 
expended. L H - 

Big Stream Point, Y. N., April, 1 S 51 . 
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PHENOMENA OF FLAME 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending April 15, 1851. 

To C. A. Broquette, of Ruy Neuve, St. Nicho- 
olas, St. Martin, France, for improvement in ma¬ 
terial for transferring colors in calico printing.— 


The principal phenomena of flame are 
well exhibited by a large gas-flame bur¬ 
ning from a wide orifice. It presents a 
hollow cone, the heat and light of which 
are confined to its exterior surface. A cross 
section of such a flame exhibits a ring of 
light enclosing, like a shell, a central unin- 
flamtd core, out of which an inflammable 


leriai lor uuuaieiiui" luiuio h* r . u 

Patented in France, April 1,1849; in England vapor may be drawn by a tube inserted 
A ril 01 into it, and again kindled at the extremity 

‘ To John Buckingham & J. LI. Baird, of Wat- of the tube. A flame may be very hot 


ertown, Conn., (assignors to the Scoville Manu¬ 
facturing Co.,) for improved milling tool. 


without being proportionately luminous. 
The flame of hydrogen, for instance, is scare > 


cumilff CO., ] mr Iiupiovcu mmn.g -— J • , . . , , , 

To E. T. Hanon Valcke, of Paris, France, for ly visible in day-light, but its heat may be 


improvement in mill stones. 

To John Krauser, of Reading, Pa., for improve¬ 
ments in iron railings. 

To It. F. Loper & John W. Nystrom, of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., for improvements in the steam en¬ 
gine. 


shown by placing in it a wire of platinum, 
which immediately acquires a white heat, 
and emits abundance of light. 

The light of all flames is of similar origin 
and depends upon solid matter ignited and 
rendered glowing by the heat of the flame. 


To J S. Marsh, of Lewisburgh, Pa., for im- Thus, if magnesia, or lime, in fine powder, 
provement in cooking stoves. be projected into the flame of hydrogen, the 

I ToS.S. Putnam, of Boston, Mass., for improve- brightness of the flame is immediately la¬ 


ment in window curtain fixtures. 

To John W. Robbins, of Camden, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in setting logs in saw mills. 

To A. D. Spoor, of Troy, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in agitating grate bars. 


creased. All common flames, as those of 
toal-gas, wax and tallow-candles, &c., owe 
their brightness to minutd particles of char¬ 
coal. When flames are cooled, they are at 
the same time extinguished. Hence a 










To Andrew Dennison, of Brunswick, Me., for flame may, as it were, be cut in two by a 
machines for cutting out the corners and scouring piece of wire gauze held horizon tally across 
the edges of paper for boxes. Ante-dated April 4, it. In this case the smoke, gas, or vapor 
1851. S and charcoal, go through, but, being cooled 

To Samuel Avery, of. Phoenix, N. Y., for im- by their passage through the gauze, they 
provement in apparatus for operating window-blind cannot inflame; yet by applying a flame to 

slats. this smoke it may again be kindled. Thus 

To II. Hoffman & C. F. Hill, of New York, the upper portion of the flame may be 
N. Y., for improvement in ornamenting marble, burned, while the inflammation of the lower 
To D. G. Littlefield, of Lowell, Mass., for im- balf is prevented by the interposed cooling 
provement in cooking stoves. medium. 


N. Y., for improvement in ornamenting marble. 

To D. G. Littlefield, of Lowell, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in cooking stoves. 

To John & Win. W. Wood, of Conshohocken, 

Pa., for improvement in the process of manufac- IMPROVEMENT IN CARRIAGE WHEEL HUBS, 
luring glazed sheet iron. 

DES1GNS . We would call attention to an improve- 

To D Arnold, of Providence, R. I., for design ment on Carriage Wheel Hubs, secured by 
for cooking stoves. patent on the 1st inst, to the mventor. 

To John Abendrotli, of Port Chester, N. Y., for Simeon Ileywood, of Claremont, JN. H. It 
design for cooking stoves. is a neat and useful improvement, and by a 



HIGH BUSH BLACKBERRY. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Tiih subject of cultivating the wild high Y 
bush blackberry, has been lately suggested 
by some of your cotemporaries. It is a c 
fine fruit—is considered healthy—even es¬ 
teemed medicinal by many. Its culture j 
therefore would meet general favor, especial- f 
ly if it might, like the strawberry and rasp- t 
berry, improve in its good qualities by gen¬ 
erous husbandry. Large quantities of the { 
field blackberry are generally brought into * 
market, at the proper season. And occa¬ 
sionally a sample is offered, of a decidedly , 
superior quality. Now I advise the culture , 
of this fruit; and recommend, when a bush - 
producing a berry of superior size and fla- ( 
vor is discovered, that it be marked, and at 
the proper time be transferred to the gar¬ 
den, and cultivated with care. I see no 
reason to doubt, that a large, wholesome, 
and rich berry can thus be obtained. 

I have had the promise of a farmer, 
whose friends reside in New Jersey, to 
brin<r me from that State, a few vines of a 
splendid blackberry, the botanical name of 
which I do not know, but the berry is very 
large—glossy, raven black—tender, melting 
and luscious. In size, quite superior to the 
common sort—the bulbs or protuberances 
on the berry, are fewer in number, and 
much larger than on the common berry— 
very glossy, and full of rich juice. I have 
never seen it in this State—and know of it 
only in New Jersey and Connecticut. In 
my younger days, I knew it by the name 
of “ dew berry,” or “ low-bush blackberry.” 
If I recollect right, it was a vine, lying up¬ 
on the ground, not unlike the longer vines 
of the raspberry. If this sort could now be 
i found and obtained, and would bear culti- 
; vation, and improve under its influence, it 
: would excel in concentrated richness, any 
• of the small fruits. e. d. 

: Remarks. —We fully concur with oures- 

■ teemed correspondent in regard to the lus- 
' ciousness of the blackberry and its desira¬ 
bleness as a garden fruit. The pleasure 

- enjoyed in gathering and partaking of this 
j most admirable and healthy berry, during 

- the days of our boyhood, is remembered as 
a one of the happiest of rural pastimes—and 


if it can be successfully cultivated in the 
garden, we propose to re-enact a few scenes 
in early life. The blackberry is a sponta¬ 
neous production of the New England 
States, and is said to be successfully culti¬ 
vated by a few amateurs in the vicinityof 
Boston. If any of our readers possess in¬ 
formation relative to its garden culture, we 
trust they will furnish us the same. 

In this connection the accompanying cut 
and following remarks from Hovey’s Maga¬ 
zine of Horticulture will p* ve interesting: 

“ Tiie blackberry is likely to become one 
of the most esteemed of the smaller fruits. 
Since the introduction of the improved 
variety, about six or seven years ago—of 
I which we have heretofore given several ac¬ 
counts, and whose cultivation has been so 
well detailed in our last volume, by Capt 
Lovett, of Beverly, who has been one of 
the most successful growers of the fruit— 
it has been very generally disseminated; 
and, the past year, many remarkably fine 
specimens were exhibited before the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The liberal premiums offered for this 
fruit, by the Society, have had the good ef¬ 
fect of producing very general competition; 
and so superior have been some of the speci- 


10 Joan iiuenuruin, ui *•>*''* - j ' , , 

design for cooking stoves. is a neat and useful improvement, and by a 

__ simple contrivance converts the wheel into 

WHITEWASHING. its own wrench for turning on or off the 

- screw-nut which confines the hub upon the 

As the time is now at hand for white- ax j e The mechanism employed is a dog 

washing on a large scale, we will give a au( j S p r i n g, both being enclosed in a close 

receipt which is the best known for out- me t a i cap°which covers the outer end of 
houses. Take half a bushel of good un- t ^ e hub, and excludes all dirt. The dog is 
slacked lime, slack it with boiling water and 0 p era ted from the outside by means of a 
keep it covered during the slacking process. commun screw-driver, and when turned in 
Strain the liquid through a seive, and add one direction, catches thp nut in such a 
a peck of clean salt dissolved in warm water, manner that it willbe turiWd off by turning 
and three pounds of boiled rice or wheat the wheel in the same direction. The same 
paste and half a pound of dissolved glue, 0 p era tion reversed will turn the nut on and 
Add five gallons of water to this mixture, secure the wheel; the dog may then be 
and it is best to put it on hot, but in that turned to a position midway, between the 

case use only old brushes, or make allow- a b ove> where it will be securely retained by 

ance for the spoiling of them. the S p r i n o-, and the wheel be left free to 

It has been found. that our dry winds revo lve. — Sci. American. 

bite off, as it were, more of the whitewash___ 

than do rains. The salt is to obviate this Novel Planing, Tongueing and Groov- 
evil. For whitewashing the interior of ING Machine. —We have seen a Planing 
dwellings, do not use any salt, as it absorbs Machine of a novel character, invented by 
moisture, and to the above lime, add about ^ ^ Wood, of Albany, and manufactured 
two pounds of Spanish whiting. It makes ^ Messrs. White & Wood, which operates 

il ,d mViito mnr o rl.P.n.V lookinD' it a little indi- ... .1 _Tritinlrin nrpi>i«iplv tlifi Riime. 


above, where it will be securely retained by 
the spring, and the wheel be left free to 


mens—so much larger than when first ex¬ 
hibited, evidently showing what care and 
attention will do for this as well as other 
fruits—that the Society have deemed it 
advisable to offer a high prize for a seed¬ 
ling, with the hope of still further improve¬ 
ment , for, although what few attemps have 
been made in this way have not been at¬ 
tended with very favorable results, there is 
still good reason to believe that it will yield 
to the ameliorating influences of cultivation, 
as well as the strawberry, the gooseberry, 
or the raspberry. 

Our engraving represents a single cluster 
of the blackberry, of the ordinary size, under 
good cultivation. Several of the berries ex¬ 
hibited by Capt. Lovett, C. E. Grant, and 
other amateurs, the past season, measured 
one and a half inches in length. 

We can commend the blackberry to all 
lovers of fine fruit, as one which should in 
no case escape their attention. A dozen 
vines, when well established, will yield suf¬ 
ficient fruit for an ordinary family. For its 
cultivation we would refer to the article of 
Capt. Lovett, above mentioned; merely 
remarking that the berries should be allowed 
to get fully mature before they are gathered; 
otherwise much of their excellence is lost. 
They will drop from the stem, upon the 
I least touch, when they are quite ripe.” 


the white more clear looking it a little indi- 0Q t he board or plank in precisely the same 
go is squeezed through a cloth amongst it. raanner a s a common hand plane. The 
Amongst the lime, Spanish brown or ochre j an h or board to be planed is stationary, 
mav be stirred to make a colored lime paint. and t he knives, four or more in number, 
The sulphate of iron .(copperas) makes a are p r eceded by a set of gouges which clear 
buff color; the sulphate of copper, (blue the face of it. * They are both set in a frame 
vitriol) a blueish color. which is attached to the piston of a steam 

--- cylinder, by the motion of which the knives 

Self-adjusting Curtain Fixture. —A are forced back and forward over the face 
curtain fixture of a peculiar construction 0 f the board, which is planed by a single 
has recently been invented by Mr. S. S. forward stroke of the piston. The tongue- 
Putnam, of Boston, the object of which is j n g an d grooving is done by a series of chis- 
to obvidte the inconvenience of using tacks 0 r cutters set in the same frame and at 
in fastening the curtain to tue roller. The the same motion of the piston, pe: forming 
method invented by Mr. P. is, to cut a its work in the most perfect and speedy 
o-roove lengthwise in the roller, into which manner. It is certainly the most simple, 
a bar of corresponding size is adjusted, expeditious and efficient planing machine 
The upper end of the curtain is laid in the that we have seen.— Far. and Mech. 

groove and pressed in by a bar which is -- 

secured at each end by means of a tenor Improvement in Forge Fires. —Mr. A. 
and slot at one end and a knob embracing g. Beadleston, of Ausable Forks, Essex Co., 
the bar at the other. In this invention the N. Y., has made a valuable improvement 
necessity of balances and cords are avoided j n the construction of forges, for which he 
by the use of movable pivots at the ends of has taken measures to secure a patent. In 
the roller, which are pressed outwards by connection with any forge fire used in the 

• ii* * _1 a l T „ t* i . C io nlonnrl 


coiled wire springs, and the points intro¬ 
duced into the orifices of the window cas- 


manufacture of wrought iron, there is placed 
an oven between the fire and the chimney; 


ing. When the pressure is removed the this oven is heated with hot air and the 
pivot is ejected outwards, causing a friction ignited gases proceeding from the fire. This 
which will keep the roller in any position, oven is for charring the ore previous to its 
without balance weights or cords. The fix- being introduced into the forge fire. It is 
ture can be used with or without brackets, s0 situated that the ore can be properly 
and is both neat and convenient introduced into it and moved directly from 

--—--- it into the fire. The object of the invention 

Improvfd Harvesting Machines. —Mr. is to save time and fuel by employing heat, 
George H. Rugg, of South Ottowa, La which otherwise is wasted, bci. Am. 

Salle Co., Ill., has taken measures to secure —--; 

a patent for valuable improvements in har- New Roofing. —A gentleman in Eng- 


sane UO., ill., lias iukcii mca&uicb ig bvjttii c 

a patent for valuable improvements in har- New Roofing. —A gentleman in Eng- 

vesting machines—grain reapers. The ma- land intends to cover a, large barn, 110 feet 
chinery is so arranged that the driver while long and 28 feet wide, on his farm at 
sitting in his seat can work a lever with his Heavitree, with a glass roof, after the mo- 
knees and move a guide roller and the ma- del of the palace of glass. The expense 
chinery in any direction. The cutter or will not be above two-thirds of the cost of 
sickle can also be tightened by the driver slate, and he anticipates several advantages 
while sitting in his seat, and the fingers for from the novel roof; among others, it may 
(Gathering in the grain or grass are so shaped be applied to the drying corn during a 
and combined with rivets, that they never catching harvest. The corn can be placed 
clog. These improvements are allowed in the barn immediately upon being reaped, 
to be of considerable importance.— Sci. Am. by which means it will have the benefit of 

__ - the sun when it shines, be protected from 

Gold, by hammering, may be rendered the showers, and also, dried by artificial 
so thin that 282,000 leaves must be placed heat, if required. He will next sow the 
upon each other to produce the thickness land with turnip or rape, and so get three 
of an inch. crops in one year. 
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hood,) shall in no case exceed the sum of Owen 
ty-four dollars, and the remainder of such one- 
third shall be apportioned and divided equally 
among the several districts; and the State Super¬ 
intendent of common schools shall, by proper 
regulations and instructions to be prescribed bv 
him, provide for the payment of such monies to 
the trustees of such separate neighborhoods and 
school districts. 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of the state super 
mtendent of common schools, on or before the 
first day of January, in every year, to apportion 
and tlivide the remaining two-thirds of the said 
amount of eight hundred thousand dollars, to 
gether with the remaining two-thirds of all oth 
er moneys appropriated by the state for the sup 
port of common schools among the several coun 
ties, cities and towns of the state, in the mode 
now prescribed by law for the division and ap 
portionment of the income of the common school 
fund ; and the share of the several towns 
wards so apportioned and divided, shall be paid 
over, on and after the first Tuesday of February, 
in each year, to the several town superintendents 
ok,,, : *1 i • ... . . of common schools, and ward or city officers 

c } lotuest in the subject, will give it a entitled by law to receive the same, arid shall be 
careful and candid perusal. After dointr apportioned by them among the several school 


“ Having light, we seek to impart it.” 

THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

We publish the New School Law this 
week, hoping that all our readers who feel 


districts and parts of districts in their severs 
towns and wards, according to the number of 
children between the ages of four and twenty 
one years, residing in said districts and parts of 
districts, as the same shall have appeared from 
the last annual report of the trustees; but no 
monies shall be apportioned and paid to any dis 
trict or part of a district, unless it shall appear 
from the last annual report of the trustees that a 
school has been kept therein for at least 6 months 
during the year, ending with the date of such 
report by a duly qualified teacher, unless by spe 
cial permission of the state superintendent of 
common schools ; excepting, also, that the first 
apportionment of money under the act shall be 
made to all school districts which were entitled 
to an apportionment of public money in the 
districts by the State Superintendent of the I y e ^ r ei ghteeu hundred and forty-nine. 

1 1 Any balance required to be raised in any 


this, if you find cause to object to its char¬ 
acter, you will labor for its amendment—or 
repeal—as your sense of duty dictates. 

The law provides for the “ free educa¬ 
tion” of all persons between the ages of 5 
and 21, residing within the several school 
districts of the State. Ail the real and per¬ 
sonal estate within the State is to he taxed 
to raise the sum of §800,000, which, with 
the increase of the Common School Fund, 
is to be divided or apportioned among the 


Common Schools. If the State funds prove 
insufficient, then those sending to school are 
to be taxed so that the school may be kept 
open the time required by law. 


school district for the payment of teachers’ wa¬ 
ges, beyond the amount apportioned to such dis¬ 
trict by the previous provisions of this act, and 
other public moneys belonging to the district ap¬ 
plicable to the payment of teachers’ wages, shall 
be raised by rate bill to be made out by thetrus- 
I he schools are to be free, as under the against those sending to school, in propor- 

law which this takes the nlane rpi,_ l ^ 01 i tu nurn ^ er °f days and of children sent, 
taw v\ men this takes the place of. I he only to be ascertained by the teachers’ list, and in 

difference, worthy of notice, is, that the tax ,nakln S 0,]t such rat0 bill it shall be the duty of 
•*- <»"«• Notwithstanding this, will 


not every reflecting man see at once, that 
the aggregate sum raised thus, somewhat 
indirectly to support the schools to be called 
free, must necessarily be greater than if 
raised in the several towns where it is to be 
disbursed. No one will claim that the bur¬ 
den of supporting State schools is to be di¬ 
minished by this mode of taxation. It may 
seem less onerous, and, if the cities are to 
be taxed to aid in supporting the schools in 


habitants as may, in their judgment fee°entitled 
to such exemption, and the amount of stjch ex¬ 
emption shall be added to the first tax list there¬ 
after to be made out by the trustees for district 
purposes, or shall be separately levied by them 
as they shall deejn most expedient. 

§ 7. The same property which is exempt bv 
section twenty-two, of article two, title five, chap¬ 
ter six, part three of the revised statutes from 
levy and sale under execution, shall be exempt 
from levy and sale under any warrant to collect 
any rate bill for wages of teachers of common 
schools. 

§ 8. Nothing in this act shall be so construct¬ 
ed as to repeal or alter the 


-- - ---r-~ — provisions of any spe— 

the country, may be less so to the country cia iUl gating to schools in any of the incorpo- 

but not so to the cities • ’ rat f, c ‘^ e8 or Ullages of this state, except so far 

l .o to ine cities. as they arc inconsistent with the provisions con- 

The New Law takes effect on the first of ! a ' nC(l Tl ! ,ie brst > second, third and fourth sec- 
,, . uimui turns of this act. 

May. Hie people will have an opportunity . § 9. Chapter one hundred and forty of theses- 

to try it immediately, and so to test its ®° n laws of one thousand eight hundred and for- 
mitl] :r- lf - tK , ' ’ SO LO test its tv-nine, entitled “An act establishing free schools 
qualities. It it be found to work well, it will throughout the State,” and chapter four hundred 

be sustained; if not, the peonle will re no I ? n< * f ou f °f the session laws of one thousand eight 
, , .. , , rm repeal hundred and forty-nine, entitled “ An act to a- 

or amelia it nerea.ter. ihe Jaw is a cum- m ciid an act entitled an act establishing free 
promise measure, and will not nrohahlv ® chools throughout the State,” and sections six 

. . .. t ) teen, seventeen and eighteen of the revised stat 

meet the views of either the advocates - - 


d virtufs alto Imgrnpijics. lie, 0. 




THE THREE CALLERS. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS.— NO. 

JAAIES MONROE. 


or utes relating to common schools, requiring the 

opponents of the one for which it is substi- sev ? ral -Boards of Supervisors to raise by tax, on when invasion was threatened, Captain 
• - each of the towns of their respectives counties, a Monroe was found among the volunteers 

. . appropriated to ' 

are the order of the day, perhaps both parties suc 1 t<nvus ’ and providing for its collection and 
■mill i • J ... . . payment, and all other provisions of law incom- 

ill accept this one. We hope it will be palibie with the provisions of 


hope it will be p 

the means of restoring peace and quiet in the re Jff 0 ed T 
districts. Give it a fair trial 


i of this act are hereby 


§ 10. The State Superintendent of common 
schools shall cause to be prepared, published and 
distributed among the several school districts and 
school officers of the State a copy of the several 
acts now in force relating to common schools, 
with such instructions, digest and expositions as 
lie may deem expedient; and the expenses incur¬ 
red by him therefor shall bo audited by tlie comp¬ 
troller and paid by the Treasurer. 

§ 11 . Ail the monies received or appropriated 
by the provisions of tin's act shall be applied to 
the payment of teachers’ wages exclusively. 

$ 12. It shall be the duty of the trustees of the 
several school districts in this State to make out 
and transmit to the superintendent of the tdwn 
in which their respective school houses shall be 
located, on or before the first day of September 

.. statement of the whole number of 

. . ... „ -ng in their district on the first dav 

thousand dollars which i el £ ll,hundre< of August preceding the date of such report be“- 
■i ml 'c o 1 cc tc( 11! it h. i , 1 1 b • C T t <J ’ a f 0S8ed tween the ages of four and twenty-one ; and such 
“ ' / f < Je pre T lbed chapter town Superintendent shall embody such state- 

the l , a re ^ 8edsta tutes, relating ment in a tabular form, and transmit the sameto 

to U,o collection of taxes, aoa the county clerk in snfficiontseA, for 


THE SCHOOL LAW. 

An Act to establish free schools throughout 
the State. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Sen¬ 
ate and Assembly do enact as follows: 

Suction 1. Common schools in the several 
school districts in this State shall be free to all 
persons residing in the district over five and un¬ 
der twenty-one years of age, as hereinafter pro¬ 
vided Persons not resident of a district may be 
admitted into the schools kept therein with the 
approbation, in writing, of the trustees thereof 
or a majority of them. 

$ 2. 1 here shall hereafter be raised by tax, in next, a correct st 
earti and every year, upon the real and personal children residin'- 
estate within this State, the sum of eight hundred of Au.o-nst. n>■<><>£ 


when collected shall be mii< ove t° ft S ’ a “ d th ® • C °' , " ty clerk in sufficient season for the latte 
7% 1 rC fT \° lncorp "*-atc the information tims obtained i 

J | laying »imporyduty. 

real aml nerslma l'‘esmto "tl !” ■* he va f ln j lt ^ n of sidin S ™ their respective districts on the fast day 
p C a r b v the assessment of tT’ ™ Jt . sha11 ap ' of December in each year, instead of the number 

0f ? ach C0U ' lt >'' before § 14. This act shall take effect on the first day 
the tenth day ol July in each year, the amount of May next; but nothin^ herein contained shaM 
tokcmiscdV.toXto.ucU county; aud it»hall be so iUu-uti a, to 

made in the several school districts for the sup¬ 
port of schools therein under existing laws for 
the current year. 


be the duty of the several county clerks of this 
State to deliver to the Hoard of Supervisors of 
their respective counties, a copy of such certifi¬ 
cate on the first day of their annual session, and 
the Jloaid of Supervisors ol each county shall 
assess such amount upon the real and personal 
estate of such county, in the manner provided 
by law for the assessment and collection of taxes 
§ 4. Ihe btate Superintendent of common 
schools shall, on or before the first day of Janu¬ 
ary in every year, apportion and divide, or cause 
to be apportioned and divided, one-third of the 
sum so raised by general tax, and one-third of 
all other monies appropriated to the support of 
common schools, among the several school dis¬ 
tricts, parts of districts, and separate neighbor¬ 
hoods in this State, from which reports shall have 
been received in accordance with law, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, viz: to eacli separate neighbor¬ 
hood belonging to a school district in some ad¬ 
joining State there shall be apportioned and paid 
a sum of money equal to thirty-three cents lbr 
each child in such neighborhood (between the 
ages of four and twenty-one; but the sum so to 
be apportioned aud paid to any such nernkbor- 


James Monroe, the fifth president of 
the United States, was born in the county 
of Westmoreland, Virginia, on the 2d of 
April, 1759. Iiis parents were each de¬ 
scended from one of the earliest and most 
espectable families of that State. The 
early youth of James was spent amid the ex¬ 
citements which intervened between the 
assage of the stamp- act,.and the breaking 
out ol the revolution. Fired by the stirring 
scenes around him, at the age of eighteen, 
lie left William and Mary at college, and 
joined the continental army under Wash¬ 
ington. He was present at the skirmish at 
Harlem on York island, and at the battle of 
White Plains. At Trenton he received a 
bullet wound which scarred him for life. 

or his brave conduct he was promoted 
to the rank of captain of infantry. In 1777 
and 1778 he acted as aid to Lord Stirling, 
and behaved bfavcly at the battles of Bran¬ 
dywine, Germantown and Monmouth. He 
subsequently commenced the study of law 
Mr. Jefferson. At a later period, 


under 


and performed important services to his 
country. 

In 1782, he was elected a member of 
the Virginia Legislature, and was soon af¬ 
ter chosen by that body a member of the 
executive council. The following year, al¬ 
though on|y twenty-five years of age, he 
was chosen" a dt!Ogata to represent Virginia 
in the Continental Congress. lie was pres¬ 
ent wnen Washington surrendered liiscom- 
mission to that body; and he continued to 
represent his State there until 1786. 

During his attendance at New York as 
a member of Congress, he became acquaint¬ 
ed with and married the daughter of Mr. 
L Kortright, celebrated in the fashionable 
circles of London and Paris for her beauty 
and, accomplishments. She was a most 
estimable woman, in both public and pri¬ 
vate life. 

In 1785, he took the incipient step in 
Congress towards the framing of a new 
constitution, by moving to invest congress 
with the power of regulating trade and of 
The^e movements 
finally brought about the convention to re 
vise the articles of confederation. 

“ According to a rule of the old Conti¬ 
nental Congress, a member of that body 
for a second term; and when, 


A Standard of Wisdom. —We did not 
make the world—we may mend it and we 
must live in it. We shall find that it 
abounds in fools who are too dull to be 
employed, and knaves who are too sharp. 

But the compound character is the most 
common, and it is that with which we shall 
have the most to do. As he who knows 
how to put proper words in proper places 
evinces the truest knowledge of books, so 
he that knows how to put fit persons in fit ! he 
stations, evinces the truest knowledge of' 
men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that 
she was weak herself, but chose wise coun¬ 
sellors; to which it was replied, that to 
choose wise counsellors was, in a prince, the 
highest wisdom. 


1786, Mr. Monroe’s term expired, he 
retired to Fredericksburg, with a view of 
practising law. But he was soon after elec¬ 
ted a member of the Virginia Legislature; 
and in 1788, he was chosen a delegate to 
the State Convention to decide upon the 
adoption of the constitution. Not being 
satisfied with that instrument, although 
conscious of the inefficiency of the articles 
of confederation, he opposed its adoption. 
In 1789, he was elected to a seat in the 
Senate of the United States, in which sta¬ 
tion he continued until 1794, generally act¬ 
ing with the anti-federalists, and opposed 
to Washington’s administration. 

In 1794, he was appointed to succeed 
Governeur Morris as minister to France, 
but not conforming to Washington's views, 
he was recalled in 1796. ' In 1799, he 
was elected governor of Virginia, and 
served tKe constitutional term of three 
years. In 1803, Mr. Jefferson appointed 
him envoy extraordinary to France, to act 
with Mr. Livings top, and he was a party to 
the treaty for the cession and purchase of | 


Louisiana. Disputes concerning bounda¬ 
ries having occurred with Spain, he went to 
Madrid to settle the difficulty, but he was 
unsuccessful. In 1807, he and Mr. Pinck 
ney negotiated a treaty with Great Britain, 
but it proved unsatisfactory, and was never 
ratified ; and during the year he returned to 
the United States.” 

In 1811, Mr. Monroe was again elected 
Governor of Virginia, but was soon after 
appointed by Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
SLate, which office he held during Madi 
son’s administration. After the capture of 
Washington city, he took charge of the war 
department (still remaining Secretary of 
State), and in that position he exhibited 
great energy. 

Mr. Monroe was elected president of the 
United States in 1816, and was inaugura¬ 
ted on the 4th of March, 181 7. Impressed 
with the necessity of frontier defences, lie 
started in May on a tour of inspection — ex 
tending eastward as far as Portland, in 
Maine, northward to the St. Lawrence, and 
westward to Detroit. He was absent about 
six months, and was every where greeted 
with distinguished honors. 

In 1820, Mr. Monroe was re-elected 
president with great unanimity,—receivin'’- 
every vote of the electoral colleges, except 
one. 1 

On the 3d of March, 1825, Mr. Monroe 
retired from the Presidential Chair, his ad¬ 
ministration having been an eminently har¬ 
monious and prosperous one. lie retired 
to his residence in Loudon county, Virgin¬ 
ia* where he resided until 1831, when^he 
removed to the city of New York and took 
up his residence with his son-in law, Samuel 
L. Gouverneur. He was soon after seized 
with severe illness; and on the 4th of July. 
1831, he expired, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, making the third President 
who had died on the National Anniversary. 

Mr. Monroe was about six feet high and 
w r ell formed, with light complexion and blue 
eyes. Honesty, firmness, and prudence, 
rather than superior intellect, were stamped 
upon his countenance. He was industrious 
and indefatigable in labor, warm in his 
friendships, and in manners was a good 
specimen of the old Virginia gentleman. 
His long life was honorable to himself and 
useful to bis country. 


Morn* callcth fondly to a fair lioy straying 
’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 

She calls—but still he thinks of nought save paying; 

And so she smiles and waves him an adieu! 

Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 

Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn, returns no more. 

Noon cometh hut the hoy to manhood growing, 

Heeds not the time; he sees hut one sweet form, 

One young fair face, from bower of jessamine glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 

So noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 

And man forgets that noon returns no more. 

Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
Willi the thin fire light, flickering fayit and low, 

By which a gray-hair’d man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone—as all Lile’s pleasures'^; 

Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 

Silent and dark—and he returns no more! 

THE DIVINE AND THE DOCTOR. 

A Devout minister was once asked by a 
skeptic, if he preached to save souls; and 
on replying that he did, the caviler rejoined: 
“Did you ever seen soul?” “No,” was 
tire reply. “ Did you ever hear a soul ?” 
“ No-” “ Did you ever taste a soul ?”— 
“ No.” “ Did you ever smell a soul ? “ No.” 
“ Dio you e v er feel a soul ?” “ Yes, thank 

Cod,” sa'd the preacher. “ Well,” said the 
caviling doctor, “ there are four out of five 
senses against one, and there is no soul.” 

Bo the nia’ter might have dropped, but 
the preacher, as subtle in understanding 
as >.e was pious in heart, turned the tables 
on the caviler, and being informed that he 
was a doctor, asked: 

“ Did you ever see a pain ?” “ : No,” he 

replied. “ Did you ever lv-ar a pain?”_ 

“ No.” “ Did you ever taste a pain ?” “ No.” 
“ Did you ever smell a pain ?” “ No.” “ Did 
you ever feel a pain?” “Yes,” said the 
doctor. “ Well then,” rejoined the preach¬ 
er, tueie are, _. ou see, also, lour senses 
against one, to prove that there is no such 
tiling as a pain.” 

THE CAPTAINS REQUEST. 


Mv lads, said a captain, when about to 
take command of a ship, reading his orders 
to the crow on the quarter deck, “there is 
one law I am determined to make, and I 
shall insist on its being kept. It is a favor, 
indeed, I will ask ol you, and which as a 
British officer, I expect will be granted by 
a crew of British seamen. What say you 
my lads, are you willing to grant your new 
captain one favor?,’ “ Af, ay,” cried all 
hands, “ Let’s know what it is, sir.” “Well 
my lads it is this: that you must allow me 
to swear the first oath in this ship. No man 
on board must sweai an oath before 1 do; 
I am determined to swear the first oath on 
board. What say you, my lads, will you 
grant me this favor?” The men stared, 
and stood for a moment, quite at a loss 
what to say. “ They were taken,” one 
said, “ all aback,” “ They were brought up,” 
another said, “all standing.” The appeal 
seemed so reasonable and the manner of 
the captain so kind and prepossessiti'>-, that 
a general burst from the ship's company 
answered, “ Ay, ay, sir,” with their usual 
three cheers. Swearing was thus 
abolished in the ship. 


I 


wholly 


THE SALT LAKE. 


A traveler who has recently visited the 
Salt Lake gives the following facts: 

“ I he Lake itself is one of the greatest 
curiosities I ever met with. The water is 
about one-third salt, yielding that amount 
on boiling. 1 bathed in it, and found that 
I could lay on my back, roll over and over, 
and even set up and wash my feet without 
sinking, such is the strength of the brine; 
and when I came out I was completely cov¬ 
ered with salt, in fine crystals. But the 
most astonishing thing about it is the fact, 
(as I was informed by the gentleman who 
was manufacturing salt (here at the time) 
that during the summer season the Lake 
throws on shore abundance of salt, while in 
the winter season it throws up glauber salt 
in immense quantites. The reason of this 
I leave for the scientific to judge, and also 
what becomes of the enormous amount of 
fresh water poured into it by three or four 
large rivers—Jordan, Bear, and Weber—as 
there is no visible outlet.” 


THE DOOM OF OUR WORLD- 

M hat this change is to be we dare not 
even conjecture, but we see in the i.eavens 
themselves some traces ol destructive power. 
The fragments of broken phmets— the de¬ 
scent of meteoric stones upon our globe_ 

the wheeling comets welding the ; r loose 
materials at the solar furnace —the volcanic 
eruption in our own satellite — the appear¬ 
ance of new stars, and the disappearance 
of others—are all foreshadows of that im¬ 
pending convulsion to which the system of 
the world is doomed. Thus placed on a 
planet which is to be burnt up, and under 
heavens which are to pass away; thus 
eading, as it were, on the cemeteries, and 
dwelling upon the mausoleums of former 
woilds, let us learn the ,esso” of humility 
and wisdom, if we have not already been 
taught it in the senool of revelation .—North 
British, lieview. 


Benevolent Motives.— If we closely at¬ 
tend to the operations of our mind, and 
carefully observe what passeth within us, 
at that very instant when we are doing a 
charitable or friendly office, I am apt to 
think we should find that the pleasure 
which lesults from it arises either from a 
sense that what we are doing may procure 
us the approbation of men—or it proceeds 
f’oin a sense of having done our duty, and 
recommended ourselves to .lie favor of the 
Deity. Our benevolen e, as far as it is > 
owing to the former, is not virtue, but a ! 
desire of fame and distinction; as far as it S 
is owing U, the latter, it is a virtue, btu 1 
virtue founded upon the love of Cod. Joy j 
undoubtedly, like the light of the sun, never < 
rebounds so strongly back again upon our- i 
selves, as when it comes reflected to us I 
born others. The grosser pleasures soon ' 
flatten upon the sense, a.,d grow ii.Upjd to ‘ 
a well turned mind; but we feel the < 
most exquisite and delica: ij, ,*.•■ meet • 

Listing touches of pi asur. > ,\ o cum- ( 
municate it, iu any great deg. . to those • 
about us. < 
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EXCITEMENT AND DELIBERATION. 

A CONTRAST. 

BY WI7.I, WICK1FFE. 

1. 

Dark and muddy rolls a wayward si ream. 
Roaring, thund'ring, with a fearful bound— 

Not unlike the mad, in frantic dream, 

Whirling, twirling, in giddy eddies round. 
ii. 

Quint, peaceful, glides the silver brook, 

Wends its way upon its pebbly path, 

Singing sweetly down in ev’ry nook, 

Having not the voice its neighbor hath. 

HI. 

Loud ami noisy, cries of frantic man, 

Living on impulse—the wanton stream; 

Striving, doing just as mortals can, 

Nothing gained by the vision’s scheme, 
iv. 

Lightly treads the gay and cheerful one, 
Marching, timely, with a gentle heart,— 

Watchful, seeing ev’ry duty’s done, 

Shrinking not, in doing manly part. 

Glen Cole, 3 ino„ 1851. 


EASTER AND LENT. 

There are many who have no definite' 
idea ot' these Catholic customs. The 
Washington correspondent of the N. York 
Journal of Commerce, furnishes some in¬ 
teresting “ information on the subject,” in 
the annexed letter: 

“ This is Easter Tuesday; and the East¬ 
er holidays are over—Easter which has 
been a holiday with Pagans, and is so still 
with some denominations of Christians. 

We have, hereabouts, many of the old 
customs of Easter, which have been handed 
down from generations past, and fromsources 
lost in the obscurity of tradition. The 
Catholics were, in former times, the prevail¬ 
ing denomination in Maryland, and the 
Protestant Episcopalians were the popular 
religionists in Virginia 

in each they were the prevailing, and in 
some sense, the established denomination, 
until towards the close of the last century ; 
and they still tlourish. The Eastern cus¬ 
toms prevail here, perhaps, to a greater ex¬ 
tent than elsewhere in the Union. The 
slaves have, to this day, a holiday on Easter 
Monday. The Easter eggs are still handed 
about—or pasche eggs, i. e. paschal eggs, 
as they are called in France. In the Greek 
and Roman Churches, Easter was celebra¬ 
ted as a grand festival, and the common peo¬ 
ple enjoyed it as a holiday. Among the 
Greeks the day was spent in rejoicings.— 
The salutation of every one, as lie met his 
friend, was Christos aneste, “ Christ is 
risen.” 

In Rome, the Pope, when there was a 
Pope, used to go in the grand procession to 
St. Petei’s, and assist in high mass. In 
Turkey, Easter is still announced by twenty 
salutes of cannon, at break of day; and sac¬ 
rifices of animals are made amidst the re¬ 
joicings of the people. In England, a work¬ 
ing man would lose his caste, who worked 
on Easter. Englishmen try to amuse them¬ 
selves—or they did so in old times, on this 
day. The opening of the Court of law, and 
the religious observances, are still regulated 
in England by Easter. It is a holiday at 
all the public offices except those of Excise, 
Customs and Stamps. 

During Lent, the people had so mortified 
themselves, that they were glad to throw off 
restraints, and indulge in good cheer.— 
Hence rose a thousand customs, many of 
which sLill exist, all tending to conviviality. 
The priests, in the Catholic countries, used 
to divert their congregations with Easter 
tales or Eabulae Puschales, i. e. funny sto¬ 
ries. Some which 1 have are very ludic¬ 
rous, and yet probably instructive. 

Easier may be traced far beyond the era 
of Christianity. It was a Pagan observ¬ 
ance, but was adopted by some of the 
Early Chr'stians, and applied to their re¬ 
ligion. The Christians commemorate Easter 
as the resurrection of Christ, the festival or¬ 
iginating in the idea that Christ was typified 
by the paschal lamb. With them it had its 
origin in the feast of the passover, as ordain¬ 
ed by Moses. The word Easter is said to 
have been derived from the name of the 
Teutonic goddess Ostera, whose feast was 
celebrated early in the spring. 

That word was derived from the word 
osters, which signifies rising, because na¬ 
ture arises anew in spring. The word East 
has the same origin, being the quarter where 
the sun rises. The ancient heathen feast 
was .intended to celebrate the resurrection 
of nature; the Christian festival (which was 
substituted for it) the resurrection of Christ 

Lent, which precedes Easter, was also 
observed by Pagans, and the word is Teu¬ 
tonic, meaning the “ spring time of the 
year.” Lent is, perhaps more observed in 
this immediate region than in any portion 
of the United States, so much that it has a 
visible effect on our markets. 

There is a difference of opinion whether 
it originally lasted forty days or forty hours, 
but the church has established the period 
at forty days. The Catholics universally, 
and some Episcopalians abstain, during the 
season, from meat. They eat fish and eggs, 
and, to use a phrase from Shakspeare, 

“ With Lenton salada cool their blood.” 

Many of the Catholic observances of 
Easter are shown to have been derived from 


the Hebrew rituals, while others were of 
Pagan origin. 

The Ea>ter or Greek Church was proba¬ 
bly more indebted to Paganism for some of 1 
its customs, than the Western or Roman ' 
Church. As a proof of this, l might refer ‘ 
to the ceremony, noted by Dr. Clark, the 
traveler, which prevails in the Greek Islands, 1 
of conveying Rilenus in procession at East 
er. This was also an ancient Pagan rite. 1 
If Silenus was a grave philosopher, as some | 
assert, he presents a very merry aspect. 1 
have an engraving of one, said to be after ( 
an etching from a sardonyx gem that be¬ 
longed to the late Duke of Devonshire; and j 
it is the very image of humor and gravity 
oddly mixed. This engraving is also a per¬ 
fect representation of an antique comic 1 
mosque, in marble, which I possess, and * 
which was presented tome by afiiend who 
resides in Tuscany, and which is stated to 1 
have been taken from Pompeii. But if , 
here was any doubt of that, it is removed ' 
by the description and engravings of the I 
mosque in marble and bronze, taken from 
Pompeii, and belonging to the Townsend * 
gallery in England. These are all inden- 1 
tical with the figure, in the Eastern proces- ' 
sions in modern Greece, as described by 1 
Dr. Clarke. I 

This I mention only as one proof of the 
admixture of Pagan rites with the observ- J 
ances of the Greek Christians.” 

LAST WORDS OF THE PRESIDENTS 

_ 1 

When Washington was 67 years old he * 
lay upon his death-bed. “ l find I am dy- I 
ing,” said he; “ my breath cannot lust long." 1 
And again; “Doctor, I die hard, but l am ^ 
not at raid to go; I believed, lrom my first ‘ 
attack, I should not survive it; my breath ' 
cannot last long.” And so he ceased to ‘ 
breathe. 

More than a quarter of a century elapsed 
before a similar scene was witnessed. Then 
on the same day, the jubilee of the nation, 
Adams, at 90 years of age, and Jefferson at , 
83, came down to their last hour. “ 1 re- j 
sign myself to my God,” said Jefferson, < 
“and my child to my country.” Soon af¬ 
ter Adams exclaimed, “ Independence for¬ 
ever!” and all was over. They, too, had 
ceased to breathe. ( 

hive years after, this at 71 years of age, 
Monroe ceased to breathe. 

I ive years after this, at 85 years of age, 
Madison ceased to breathe. 

Nearly five years after this, at 68 years 
of age, Harrison remarked; “Sir, I wish 
you to understand the true principles of the 
Government; I wish them carried out; I 
ask nothing more.” And he ceased to 
breathe. 

Four years after this, at 78 years of age, 
Jackson observed, in substance; “ My suf 
ferings, though great, are nothing in com¬ 
parison with those of my dying Saviour, 
through whose death I look for everlasting 
happiness.” And he ceased to breathe. 

In less than three years after this; at 87 
years of age, the second Adams declared: 

“This is the last of earth! I am content.” 
And he ceased to breathe. 

In a little more than one year after this, 
at 53 years of age, Polk bowed his head in 
baptism, confessing his Saviour. And he 
ceased to breathe. 

The lamented Taylor, at 65 years of age, 
submitted to the solemn decree. “ I am 
ready for the summons,” said he; “ I have 
endeavored to do my duty. I am sorry to 
leave my friends.” And he ceased to breathe. 

IDLENESS. 

I have heard talk of the pleasures of 
idleness, yet it is my own firm belief that no 
one ever yet took pleasure in it. Mere idle¬ 
ness is the most disagreable state of exist¬ 
ence, and both mind and body are continu¬ 
ally making efforts to escape from it. It 
has been said that idleness is the parent of 
mischief, which is very true; but mischief 
itself is merely an attempt to escape from 
the dreary vacuum of idleness. There are 
many tasks and occupations which a man is 
unwilling to perform, but let no one think 
that he is therefore in love with idleness; 
he turns to something which is more agree¬ 
able to his inclination, and doubtless more 
suited to his nature; but he is not in love 
with idleness. 

A boy may play the truant from school 
because he dislikes books and study; but 
depend upon it, he intends doing something 
the while —to go fishing, or perhaps to take 
a walk; and who knows but that from such 
excursions both mind and body may derive 
more benefit than from books and school ? 
Many people go to sleep to escape from 
idleness; the Spaniards do; and according 
to the French account, John Bull, the 
’squire, hangs himself in the month of No¬ 
vember; but the French, who are a very 
sensible people, attribute the action, “a une 
grande emeute de se desennuyer he wished 
to be doing something, say they, and having- 
nothing better to do, has recourse to the 
cord.— Geo. Borrow's Lavengro. 

Listening to Scandal.— No one loves 
to tell a tale of scandal, but to him that 
loves to hear it. Learn, then, to rebuke 
and silence the detracting tongue, by refus¬ 
ing to hear it. Never make your ear the 
grave of another’s good name. 


THE UNITED STATES- 

O-ur country now streches across the con¬ 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific —an 
extent of more than two thousand miles; 
and from north to south, one thousand five 
hundred miles, containing an area of about 
three and a quarter millions of square miles. 

The geographical centre is in the Indian 
territory, nearly 150 miles west of Mis¬ 
souri. Missouri is the central State of the 
Union. 

On the Pacific coast we have one State, 
California, with 188,981 square miles, and 
ihree territories—Oregon, with 341,463, 
Utah, with 187,923, and New Mexico, with 
210,944; total square miles, 921,311. Cal¬ 
ifornia has 970 miles of sea-coast, and Ore¬ 
gon 480 miles,—making, with the straits 
of St Juan de Fuca, (100 miles,) 1,550 
miles—equal to our entire Atlantic coast. 

The original thirteen States embraced 
but a little more than one:tenth of our 
present territory—their area being not much 
larger than that of Oregon; and at the 
period of the American Revolution they 
contained but about one-eighth of our pres¬ 
ent population. We now number thirty- 
one States and six territories, with a total 
population prybably exceeding 23,000,000. 

For more than one hundred years after 
the discovery of this continent by Colum¬ 
bus, it is said that not one European fami¬ 
ly could be found between Florida and 
Greenland; and it was one hundred and 
thirty years after the landing of the pilgrims 
before the settlers began to cross the Alle- 
ghanies. How marked the change! With¬ 
in two years after the acquisition of Cali¬ 
fornia and the discovery of gold, a great 
Siate bounds into the Union with popula¬ 
tion and resources exceeding some of the 
original members of the confederacy.— Am. 
Messenger. 

DRAWING AND WRITING. 

IIon. Horace Mann, late Superinten¬ 
dent of Massachusetts Schools, says, in a 
report of a visit to the schools of Europe: 
“Such excellent handwriting as I saw in 
the Prussian schools I never saw before. 

I can hardly express myself too strongly on 
this point. In Great Britain, France, or in 
our own country, I have never seen schools 
worthy to be compared with theirs in this 
respect This superiority cannot be attri- 
of buted in any degree to a better mode 
holding the pen; for I never saw so great 
a portion of cases in any schools where the 
pen is so awkwardly held. 

This excellence must be referred, in a 
great degree, to the universal practice of 
learning to draw contemporaneously with 
learning to write. I believe a child will 
learn both to draw and write with more ease 
than he will learn writing alone. In the 
course of my tour I passed from countries 
where almost every pupil in every school ' 
could draw with ease, and most of them 
with no inconsiderable degree of beauty and 
expression, to those where drawing was not 
practiced at all;and I came to the conclusion 
that, with no other guide but the copy-books 
of the pupils, l could tell whether drawing 
was taught in schools or not.” —A 7 ! Y. In¬ 
dependent. 

An Illustration. — We were amused 
the other day by the following anecdote, 
illustrative of the uses which men can be 
put to, in emergencies, and as an argument 
in favor of making mechanics of one’s sons. 
A ship was wrecked upon an uninhabited 
island. The crew and passengers could all 
do some kind of mechanical work, save one. 
He was, as they say, in Ehgland, (and the 
phraseology is finding its way out here,) 
“ bred a gentleman.” He could not work. 
His hands were tender, and his gloves were 
kid. It was decided he must do something 
or he could not eat; so the workies set their 
inventive faculties agoing. They soon 
agreed upon a novel, simple, but very ef¬ 
fective expedient; they made the poor fel¬ 
low a nice warm pair of feathered pants, 
and compelled him to sit on a basket, and 
hatch eggs . 

An Allegory.—A humming-bird met 
a buttertly, and, being pleased with the 
beauty of its person and the glory of its 
wings, made an offer of perpetual friendship. 

“I cannot think of it,” was the reply, “as 
you once spurned me, and called me a 
drawling dolt.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the humming 
bird, “ I always entertained the highest re¬ 
spect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 

“ Perhaps you do now, said the other, 
“but when you insulted me I was a catter- 
pillar. So let me give you a piece of ad¬ 
vice. Never insult the humble, as they 
may some day become your superiors.” 

There are 10 newspapers published in 
Austria; 14 in Africa; 14 in Spain; 20 in 
Portugal; 30 in Asia; 65 in Belgium; 85 
in Denmark; 90 in Russia and Poland; 300 
in Prussia, 500 in Great Britain and Ireland, 
320 in other Germanic States, and 1,800 
in the United States. 

Knowledge cannot be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome, 
and like deep digging for pure waters; but 
when once you come to the spring, they 
rise up and meet you. 



no.xoBc, CaUmMmmm. 

There is good sound sense in the fol¬ 
lowing advice to voung men and women, ' • 

who are thinking of matrimony. It is from iHE 0F GEWERAL JACKSON. 

°K icl %^ ?, rant P 0rl T- w a late Tub influence of this woman over her 

husband is said to have been very extraor- 
Tbere is nothing to be gained in dangling dinary. j$ h e was of obscure origin, and 
tor a twelvemonth after a sensible woman, totH n y uneducated; yet she inherited from 
talking unmeaning stuff—words without nature those tine and noble traits of her sex 
wisdom, fell her your wish, like a man, to such perfection that her power was very 
and not like a blubbering school boy. She greHt . Gen. Jackson was attached to her 
will never trffie with your affections; and m ear ly life, but by some means or other 
it there are three grains of common sense the matter was interrupted, and she married 
in your mickle carcass, she will be your another, who proved a villain, and the con- 
own before a month lias passed, bee the nection was a most unhappy one. General 
history^of Rebecca, in Genesis, 24th chap- Jackson became interested in her, and the 
ter, 57th verse: When Abraham s ser- consequence was a divorce—after which he 
vant had concluded the preliminary contract marr i e d h er . She is said to have possessed 
with Mrs. Laban, on the part of her daugh- none of those accomplishments which are 
ter the wife ot Isaac, the old man was supposed to adorn fashionable life; reared 
anxious to get home, to show his young j n the backwoods, seeing and knowin.c but 
master the bonny lass he had brought him ; little of refined society. Yet her fine per- 
tlie mother wished him to remain a few son> strong affections, and good sense, the 
davs, to recruit himself and his camels. He three essentials of a woman, enabled her to 
persisting, it was finally referred to the take hold with irresistible force of the bold, 
daughter. “ We will call the damsel, and strong, and fiery warrior and statesman to 
inquire at 'her mouth,” said JJthe mother, whom she was wedded. It was the lion 
When Rebecca appeared, her mother asked held in the embrace of the fayn. The in- 
“ Wilt thou go with this man?” Rebecca fluence she exercised is said to have bor- 
replied—“I will go.” dered on the superstitious. He imagined 

There was a noble girl for you. No tears that no power or act of his could succeed, 
starting from her black eyes; no whining, or be carried out, averse to her will, or in 
noi simpering make-believe, nor mock-mod- opposition to her feelings. She seemed his 
estiy, but what tier heart wished, her lips guardian angel by day and by night; hold- 
uttered. Like an honest maiden, she replied ing in her hands his life, his fate, his all.— 
“ I will go.” Now, young ladies, go thou An intimate friend of his says, that so long 
and do .likewise. When the man whom as he lived, he wore her miniature near his 


you prefer before all others in the world, 
says—“ Will you go with me?” answer— 
“ I will go.” 

By-the-by ladies, when you wish to read 
a true, simple and unsophisticated love-sto¬ 
ry, just read over the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Genesis. 


heart, and never alluded to her except in a 
manner so subdued and full of reverence, 
that the listener was deeply impressed with 
her transcendent worth. 

SHORT DRESSES. 


_-_ Mrs. Bloomer, editor of the Lily, has a 

INJUDICIOUS HASTE IN STUDY. dopted the “ short dress and trowersand 

says in her paper of this month, that many 
The eagerness and strong bent of the of the women in that place, (Seneca Falls,) 
mind after knowledge, if not warily regulated, oppose the change—others laugh—others 
is often a hindrance to it. It still presses still are in favor—“ and many have already 
into farther discoveries and new objects, adopted the dress.,” She closes the article 
and catches at the variety of knowledge, upon the subject as follows: 
and therefore often stays not long enough “Those who think we look “queer," 
on what is before it, to look into it as it would do well to look back a few years, to 
should, for haste to pursue what is yet out the time when they wore ten or fifteen 
of sight. He that rides post through a pounds of petticoat and bustle around the 
country may be able, from the transient bod)’, and balloons on their arms, and then 
view, to tell in general how the parts lie, imagine which cut the t/um-esHigure, they 
and may be able to give some loose descrip- or we. We care not for the frowns of over 
tion of here a morass and there a river; fastidious gentlemen; we have those of bet- 
woodland in one part and savannahs in ter taste and less questionable morals to 
another. Such superficial ideas and obser- sustain us. If men think they would be 
vations as these he may collect in galloping comfortable in long, heavy skirts, let them 
over it; but the more useful observations put them on — we have no objection. We 
of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, are more comfortable without them, and so 
with their several sorts and properties, must have left them off. We do not say we 
necessrarily escape him; and it is seldom shall wear this dress and no other, but we 
men ever discover the rich mines without shall wear it for a common dress; and we 
some digging. hope it may become so fashionable that we 

Nature commonly lodges her treasure niay wear it at all times, and in all places, 


and jewels in rocky ground. If the matter without being thought singular. We have 
be knotty, and the sense lies deep, the mind already become so attached to it that we 
must stop and buckle to it, and stick upon dislike changing to a long one.” 

it with labor and thought, and close con- --- 

templation, and not leave it until it has CONNUBIALITIES 

mastered the difficulty and got possession T . , . , T , 

of truth. But here care must be taken to , It ls . the harde ^ $ in S ,a Iov 
avoid the other extreme; a man must not w iere 11 1S no ^’ ° r . ude w iere 


CONNUBIALITIES 


It is the hardest thing in love to feign it 
where it is not, or hide it where it is; but it 


stick at every useless nicety, and expect * s easar counterfeited than concealed. I he 
mysteries of science in every trivial question ler . we ove 18 t lc Hirest ot sights, 

or scruple that he may raise. He that will and l ler v01ce the sweetest harmony : n the 
stand to pick up and examine every pebble world - A man ^ more reserved in his friend’s 
that comes in his way, is as unlikely to re- concerns limn his own, a woman, on the 


dency. Insignificant observations should 
not take up any of our minutes; and those 
that enlarge our view, and give light to¬ 
wards further and useful discoveries, should 
not be neglected, though they stop our 
course, and spend some of our time in a 
fixed attention.— Locke. 

True Nobility.— In some of the French 
provinces are families of laborers, who can 


reckon more than live hundred years of memory and affections m the midst of all 
succession from father to son, in the oxer- the forgetfulness and hardihood induced by 

else of the most useful toil, and whose tra- ? r ° v ",'S h [ 6 ' , lhelast ™ cssa S e , he le3vra 
ditionary lore might be comprehended in » for her, his last TOper breathe, her nama 

» . J i ... ii , 1 hf* mother, ns she. inst.i s the. lesson of 


this one phrase, “ All were devoted to ag¬ 
riculture, and were alike laborious and 
virtuous.” The golden age nobility is well 
worth that of many a higher parentage, 
whose descendants are not unfrequently as 
proud of their uselessness as of their ances¬ 
tors. 

Sweet and Sour. —As an instance of 
what an extreme change is made by a sim 
pie and slight alteration of the proportions 
of the same ingredients, we may notice, that 
the antagonism between sweet and sour, as 
observed in sugar and vinegar, is owing 
only to a little more or a little less of car¬ 
bon and water. Thus, if in one hundred 
parts about forty-two be carbon and the 
rest be water, we shall have sugar; but if 
forty-seven parts be carbon, and the rest 
water, we shall have vinegar. — Arthur's 
Home Gaz. 

Speak as you mean; do as you profess 
and perform what you promise. 


turn enriched and laden with jewels, as the cont ( ar y> keeps her own secrets better than 
other that traveled full speed. Truths are an ° l ier , s .‘ A . woman think herself 
not the better nor the worse for their ob- s,I o 1ted , ,1 s no ^ colirte( ’ P retends 

viousness or difficulty, but their value is to to know herself too well to believe your 
be measured by their usefulness and ten- jittery. Absence is to love what fasting 
denev. Insicrnifieant. nh^rvutmrvi chnnUl 18 the body, a little stimulates it, but a 


long abstinence is fatal. The greatest pleas¬ 
ure of life is love; the greatest possession, 
health; the greatest ease, is sleep; and the 
greatest medicine, a true friend. 

My Mother.— It has been truly said: 
“ The first being that rushes to the recollec¬ 
tion of a soldier or a sailor, in his heart’s 
difficulty, is his mother. She clings to his 


The mother, as she instils the lesson of pi¬ 
ety and filial obligation into the heart of her 
infant son, should always feel that her labor 
is not in vain. She may drop into the grave 
but she has left behind her influences that 
will work for her. The bow is broken, but 
the arrow is speed and will do its office.” 

The Egyptian ladies arrive at maturity 
somewhat earlier than they do in less sunny 
climes, and the pious Mussulmans most re¬ 
ligiously follow the example of their proph¬ 
et, who married his favorite wife Ayesha, 
when she was but nine years old. A dam¬ 
sel in Egypt is considered marriageable at 
nine or t~n; most of them are married before 
twelve: and an unfortunate spinster who 
arrives at the age of fourteen is considered 
decidedly passee. Such is the difference 
of climate and opinion in this world. 

A wife full of truth, and innocence, and 
love, is the prettiest flower a man can wear 
next his heart. 
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We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 


Patent Medicines. — Loeock’s Lozenges. 

Millions of dollars are annually expended in 
the United Statesfor medicinal preparations, many 
of which are far worse than useless. A first 
glance at the subject would lead a tyro in sucli 
matters to infer that the great popularity of many 
of these nostrums was owing to their value as cu¬ 
ratives—whereas the secret lies, in most cases, in 
their being extensively advertised, and pufFed by 


Distressing and Fatal Accident. 


We regret to state that a son of E. F. Smith, To amend the law for the Assessment and Col- 
sq., five years old, lost his life on Saturday last, lection of Taxes. 



The New Tax and Assessment Ia,w, 


Esq., five years old, lost his life on Saturday last, lection of Taxes. 

by falling head foremost into a post hole partially The people of the State of New York, repre- 

filled with water, in his farther’s garden on Canal sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as foi¬ 
st. As he was not discovered until Monday great lows: 


lecuon oi i axes. -They have introduced beautiful young ladies 

The people of the State of New York, repre- into the barber shops of New Y’ork. 

nted in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- -The proceeds of Jenny Lind's prize concert 

lVS: at Cincinnati amounted to $85,000. 

Section 1. Sec. two, article one, title two, chap- -It is stated that at least 20,000 persons form- 


if not directly injure those v hose welfare they pro¬ 
fess to enhance. 

Our attention has been turned to this subject 


Agents and other friends of the Rural will please interested persons. The manufacturers under- 
' note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly, stand “ human nature,” and play upon its weak- 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com- ness to the exceeding plethora of their own pockets, 
nience now or at any specified time. Witness the strains in praise of their cure-alls in 

'-~ ; . the periodicals of the day—nearly all of which, 

Caut.on. Fraud ulent Agents. (including many magazines and journals of high 

j An impostor calling himself S. Chapman , and respectability in other particulars,) we regret to 
’ claiming to be an authorized agent for the Rural say, admit notices which are calculated to mislead 
c New-Yorker, has been canvassing various sec- ^ not d> rect b’ * n i ure tbose v hose welfare they pro- 
\ tions of Canada West. We have recently receiv- fess to enhance. 

ed several letters complaining of us for not ful- Our attention has been turned to this subject 
filling tire engagements of this man—a person en- more particularly, from reading the following in 
\ tirely unknown to us, and of course unauthorized the April number of the London Lancet. Much 
( to act for the paper. Our Canada friends have noise is made in our papers concerning the Loz- 
therefore been most shamefully imposed upon by enges specified, and we extract the article for the 
some conscienceless rascal. We have no travel- benefit of all interested. As we refuse all patent 
ing agent in any section of Canada, and cannot medicine advertisements, we may be permitted to 
become responsible for the acts of any who have do a little in our own way for the benefit of that 
assumed the office. numerous and much abused class who are suffer- 

We suspect this Chapman is the same person ing the ailments that flesh is heir to—many of 
> who, under another name, called upon us in March whom, in the hope of regaining the choicest of all 
last—stating that several Agricultural Societies in blessings, are constantly experimenting with the 
Canada West had desired him to obtain specimens various nostrums so highly extolled in the adver- 
of the New-Yorker, and proffering his services in tisements of dealers. The Lancet says: 
behalf of the paper. Supposing his representations Locock’s Lozenges.— One of the most succcss- 
to be correct, we furnished him a quantity of odd ful modes employed by the venders of quack medi- 


excitement was created in the city—the heart of Section 1. Sec. two, article one, title two, chap- -It is stated that at least 20,000 persons form- 

everv feeling parent throbbing with anxiety and thirteen, part fiist of the Revised Statutes in ing the population of California are French people. 

’ , r, . , relation to assessment and collection of taxes is T , , c „ . . 

sympathy. Criers were sent through the city du- hereby amended s0 as t0 read as fo!lows: — In the ca,lt< ’ n ot Be ™e there are 190 singing 


ring the night of Saturday, and Sunday tho canals “Land occupied bv a person other than the 
were raked and cannon fired with a view to recov- owner, may be assessed to the owner or occupant, 
cr his body if drowned. A reward of $100 was or as non-resident lands.” 

offered for his discovery. 5 2. Section five of the same title is hereby 


-In the canton of Berne there are 190 singing s 

societies, and 4,328 singers. 

-Greece had in 1850, 4,046 commercial sea ves- } 

sels, employing30,000 sailors. ( 

-The difficulties in Dickinson College have \ 


offered for his discovery. $2. Section five of the same title is hereby -The difficulties in Dickinson College have 

in .11 ' . • . i amended so as to read as follows:—“Every person been setiled, and the dismissed students re-instated. 

About 10 o'clock on Mond.j monnng lusbody , hal| bo a , sesied or lvnrd _ The Ara , ric „ „ ram „ AU „ Uc bee „ 

was found as above stated. It is thought that ho sides wbo „ the assessment is made, for all person- ,,|„ cod ln , ho dry docK at Liverpool. She will be 
may have been seeking to recover some play al estate owned by him, including all personal es- rea( ] . f„ r S( , a , n June next 
things when he lost his balance and fell into the tate in his possession or under his control as agent, J , S . • ° • 

„„™ from Which h„ ... to Cti. '™s.eo. guardian, executor o, administrator, and Und. concert m Madison. Oh o, was 


ai cataiu uvvucu uy iiim, luciuuniD an uersuilal es- , r , 

tate in his possession or under his control as agent, rRa ‘^ <>r sea m uue nex , 

narrow hole, from which ho was unable to extri- trUStCC ’ L’^'fiian executor or administrator, and 

in no case shall the property so held under either S 1 * 011 lna poiic/louse, a place better adapted to nog 
cate himself. The parents were absent in Boston. 0 f these trusts be assessed against any other per- slaughtering than coricertising. 

A despatch was forwarded early on Monday.- son, and in case any person possessed, of such -The friends of John B. Gough, the temper- 

They will have all sympathy in this most Bevere personal estate shall reside during any year in ance lecturer, at Toronto, are making preparations 


and heart-rending affliction. 

Another Painful Casualty. —A little boy, 
eight vears old, son of Professor Webster, of this 
city, was killed on Thursday evening. He was 


which taxes may be levied, in two or more coun¬ 
ties or wards, his residence for the purpose and 
within the meaning of this section, shall be deem¬ 
ed and held to be in the county, town, or ward in 


to send him to the World’s Fair. 

-A casting of iron is about to bo made in Bir- ^ 

mingham, which will weigh one hundred tons. It ) 


which his principal business shall have been trans- Ybe hugest ever attempted in England. 

city, was killed on Thursday evening. He was acted, but the products of any State of the U. S., -An Aberdeen tailor has forwarded to the 

playing about the ropes and capstans employed in consigned to any agents in any town or ward of this Great Exhibition a machine for taking men’s dimen 

moving a house, and climbed to the top of the State ’ *? r sala OT . commission for the benefit of the sioilg f(ir clollies . 

rT - l , a j owner thereof, snail not be assessed to such agent, TU , , T , • 

capstan. The large timber being badly supported, nor shal , such agent of moneyed corporations or e , London k ‘ xam,ner stntes that 11 h:,s rea 

gave way and fell with him, striking him on the capitalists be liable to taxation under this section, solls Por believing that the Bishop of London hai 


-The London Examiner stntes that it has rea¬ 
sons for believing that the Bishop of London lias 


breast and crushing the poor little fellow so severe¬ 
ly that he expired in a few hours. 

Provision Trade of the West. 


for any moneys in their possession or under their ■ some years received not less than £ 8 o, 000 . 


control, transmitted to them for investment or oth¬ 
erwise.” 


-An otter \v s caught at East Hartford, Ct. 

lately. These animals are now exceedingly rare in 


iiuviaiuii xiauo ui wic «ooi, . - . . . r *. 

_ tv-three, twenty-four, twenty-live, and twenty-six 

It is stated in the Cincinnati Gazette that the are repealed, and section 


§ 3. Sections fifteen, sixteen, twenty-two, twen- those parts. 

-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, and twenty-six T , , - . c , . . .. « 

a,. i i ' i j . 3 .■ -In the census returns of part of district No. 2, 

the same title are hereby repealed, and section . K ’ 

venteen of the same title is hereby amended sn Johnson Co., linnois, is the name of Miss M. M. E. 


to be correct, we furnished him a quantity ot odd ful modes employed by the venders of quack medi- j.i is siaieu m emuiuiau ,2, . seventeen of the same title is hereby amended so J °“ nson Co., Illinois, is ttie name ot Miss M. ftl. E. 

numbers, at a low rate, but gave him no authority cines to get rid of their trash, is to prefix some deficiency the present season in barrel I ork affine, afj )Q read ag fo]]ows ._„ AU real and p erso „al es- S. P. H. D. S. J. Tubb! 

whatever to act as agent. If our surmise is cor- ™ >; kn ° wn ^ ^ ostrum -, T y hus ’ “ Si /; Ut0 ^ lo , t0 taxatio ‘U sha11 estimated and as--The New Orleans papers of the 15th ult., 

-k U accounts foe "the „r«..„ d .d a c e„. h .vin s 

specimen numbers of two or three difi’erent dates, the sanction of the names appended. The follow- The imports of pork, in barrels and tie.ces, at de bt due from a solvent debtor.” nous crevasses. 

— This is not the only instance in which the ><ig advertisement, extracted from the Times news- New Orleans from the interior, from 1 st of Sept., ^ Section twenty of the same article is here- v "v '^ ° f plgC ° nS . We f taken int ° 
i d fti XT v __paper, is worthy of being noticed, as it gives a hint 18o0, to the 30th of March, 1851, were 183,18,v >_ , , - ^ * I\ew \ork on Imday morning, by the American 


specimen numbers of two or three different dates, the sanction of the names appended. The follow- 


— This is not the only instance in which the ing advertisement, extracted from the Times news- 

popularity of the New Yorker has been taken ad- P a P er ’ is wort ) , y of bein ? n ° ticed ’ as U £ ives a hi “ l 
1 1 J . in respect to the manner, that the truth in regard 

vantage of, and fraud commilt&l lyion unsuspect- l0 medicines of this character may be 

ing persons—though the knowledge, known. A little money spent in such advertise- 

in Canada. And we now to beware of ments might be well laid out:— 

this class of impostors. The best way to subscribe “26 Hertford-st., May I 

for the New-Yorker, or any other paper, is to —In reply to your inquir 

enclose the money by mail, or hand it to your Post- t .*? n *’) a Sr'"r*® * V-f 1 tllC t 


they would appraise tho same in pay) 
debt due ‘rom a solvent debtor.” 


nous crevasses. 

...... ....._____ -- r -, -Overseven tons of pigeons were taken into 

1850, to the 30th of March, 1851, were 183,182 § Section twenty of tho same article is here- New York on Friday morning, by the American 

bbls. Now the imports from the 30th of March to by amended so as to road as follows:—Such no- E ss Co 

the 30th of August, last year, wore 33,630 bbls., a11 set forth that tbe as f s f> rs ha ™ comple- _ Jared ‘ Wi l son a prominent citizen of Onta- 

and assuming this as an index of what will be re- tbeir assessment roll, and that a copy thereof . JareU n ’ a P r o n,lntnt citizen oi Unta 
ceived at that port the balance of this season, the 1S 'eft with one of their number at a place to be r, ° county, died at his late residence in Canandai- 

i in ports for both seasons would stand thus: •pecified therein, where the same may be seen and gun, a few days since. 

Bbls. examined by any person interested, until the third -Of the two hundred thousand souls in Wis- 

1849- ’50,. 543,222 ^ uesdav of August; and that on that day the as- consin, more than one hundred thousand are said to 

1850- ’51,. 216,812 lessors will meet at a time and place also to be be Germans. 


this class of impostors. The best way to subscribe “28 IIertfor<i-st., May Fair, Feb. 17,1851. 

for the New-Yorker, or any other paper, is to ® ,R *—In reply to your inquiry, 1 have no hesita- 

onclose the money by mail, or hand it to your Post- ‘ ion h ! tf io Pulmonic Wafers 

, , • __ • lemale Waters Antibilious Waters, or 1‘emale 

Master or local agent. Never pay money to a PiUs ^ that have so oftPn been advertised with my 

traveling agent until you see his certificate of agon- name, are not mine, nor do I know anything of 


1849- ’50,. 543,222 

1850— ’51. 216,812 


■The Detroit Advertiser says there is to be no 


cy—and then look sharp at that and the bearer.— 
But if you are so unwise as to pay an unauthor¬ 
ized person, do not, we pray you, accuse the pub¬ 
lisher of attempting to play you a “ Yankee trick.” 
Such things are not profitable to publishers, but 
injure their business. 


their composition, nor have I anything whatever 
to do with them, either directly or indirectly. 

Your obedient servant. 

To Mr. Keating. Charles Locock, M. D.” 


_specified in such notice, to review their assess- ' - . 

Deficiency this season. 326,410 . meats - On the application of any person conceiv- “ F ,e Ue J rolt Advert,ser sa y s J iere 13 to be no 

ing himself aggrieved, it shall be the duty of the c * J D r Upper Lake line of boats this season, as 
But the assumption that the receipts will be as sajj assessors on such day to meet at the time and heretofore, 
large at New Orleans, from this time forward, as place specified, and hear and examine all com- -Counterfeit shillings and sixpences are said 


Counterfeit shillings and sixpences are said 


ten mings are not prontaote to puonsners, out Arrival from Clifton Spa!—W e are indebt- 

iure their business. ed t0 M> p ARKE> Esq., P. M. at Clifton Springs, 

n , - (favorably known as host of that well-kept and 

Rural Jottings—The Season, Wheat Crop, &c. , x . ,. A ., 0 . r , . .. . 

_ e fashionable resort, the Springs House,) for several 

In a late excursion along and near the line of fine bro , ok trout - ° ue of tbem exceeded in size 
a canal between this city and Lockport, we ob- and beaut y an y thin R of the kind we have seen in 
rved, where we had day light for it, somethings this sectio11 ' II weighed 18 ounces,-and we are 
rich may perhaps interest our readers. assured is the lar & est trout ever cau ^ ht in Sa lp b «r 

Locknort is as lively and bustling as usual, but. hiook. The beauties were served and despatched 


the)' were last year, we think is an over estimate; plaints in relation to such assessments that may be f n n i fln tv I nnk mit timm nnri tim ernnri 
in fact, there is hardly a probability of such being brought before them; and they are hereby empow- be P lent >' Look out for them-and the good 
the case. ered and it shall he their duty, to adjourn "from time ° nes °°' 

The imports of bacon and bulk meat at New to time as may be necessary, to determine such -Some of the Florida planteis are turning 

Orleans this season and last season, which we give complaints; but in the several cities of ibis State, their attention to the cultivation of wheat. They 

in r»mi nrla in tViA finrnrrprratp tbp. H ifrprp.np.p. mav L., ih:__ __ c _ ....... .i i_* .n . 


in pounds in the aggregate, so the difference may 

be seen at a glance, were as follows: to the requirements of the respective laws regula- -A negro who was painting a tower at Ha- 

10 ,„ ,- n Ai A-i n 7 !n !u’ g the ti,nC a " d plaC , C and man ," er for re . visin & vana, fell 120 feet, and strange to say, has recover- 

1849- 51). 44,4jU,/ 1 U the assessments in said cities, ill all cases where a ..... ° 

1850- ,51 . 29,155,<99 different time, place and manner is prescribed by ° rolR lls mjories- 

-said laws from that mentioned in this act. - The & y racuse Journal cautions the public 

15,274,911 If the assessors shall wilfully neglect to hold a g ai n«t l’s altered to 10 's on the Merchant’s Bank 

Here is a deficiency of over fifteen and one-fourth the meeting specified in the last preceding section of that city. The alteration is skillfully done. 

illions of pounds, or about one-third of the im- each'assessor so neglecting shall be liable to a pen- -Com. Jas. Barron died at his residence in 

,rts of the last season up to this time. ally of twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered jy orfolk Va an th ^ lst ult, He was senior cap- 

1 he imports of Lard this season at New Urleatis before any court having jurisdiction thereof, by the , • • r 

ere as follows: supervisor of the town, for the use of the poor of ttUn in the navy ’ and VVas 83 yeurs of a «°' 

* Lbs. the same town; and in case of such neglect to -Locusts aro reappearing after seventeen 

1849-’50 . 76,644,800 meet for review any person aggrieved bv the as- year’s absence, at Hagerstown, Md. They were 


the notice, as required by this section, may conform find that it succeeds admirably. 


the canal between this city and Lockport, we ob- ana Deaul y an > l,lin & 01 me Kllia we nave seen 111 
served, where we had day light l'or it, somethings this sectio1 ’' II wei R hed 18 ounces,-and we are 
which may perhaps interest our readers. assured is the lar & est trout ever cau ^ ht in Sa lp b «'' 

Lockport is as lively and bustling as usual, but, bl 0 °k- The beauties were served and despatched 
as we have lately copied some statistics showing vvbb dle honors, not forgetting a unanimous 
its progress, we forbear farther remark. A large vole batiks to the thoughtful and generous do- 
uurserv is being planted east of the village. We nor ' know somewat concerning the taste and 
saw near the Cold Spring Quarry, quite extensive ta ^ eiu ^ arr k as a caterer for the numer- 

preparations in progress for a trial of the Tobacco ous v ' sders at the Springs than which, by the 


’ $5. If the assessors shall wilfully neglect to hold 

Here is a deficiency of over fifteen and one-fourth the meeting specified in the last preceding section 
millions of pounds, or about one-third of the im- each’assessor so neglecting shall be liable to a pen- 

ports of the last season up to this time. alty of twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered 

The imports of Lard this season at New Orleans before any court having jurisdiction thereof, by the 

were as follows: supervisor of tho town, for tho use of the poor of 


-A negro who was painting a tower at Ha¬ 
vana, fell 120 feet, and strunge to say, has recover¬ 
ed from his injuries. 

-The Syracuse Journal cautions the public 


culture by J. D. Shuler, Esq. 


way, there is no more accessible or pleasant place 


The wheat crop in tho same section of the town for , weary Roc he s terians to resort and rusticate 
appears to have stood the winter very well, but dur > u g the summer solstice but were not before 
some complaints were made of injury from the aware °* b * 3 being a disciple of W alton, the 


some complaints were made of injury from the 
wire worm. This is the case more or less through¬ 
out the county. In Reyalton we saw some very 
fine fields, but others, which early last fall appear¬ 
ed as well as any, were almost bare of vegetation, 
from the ravages of the worm. Grass had taken 
a fine start and the spring seeding had in some in¬ 
stances commenced. The season is rather back¬ 
ward, but not so much so that it may not prove a 
favorable one. 

In Shelby and Ridgeway we were told that the 
prospects of the wheat crop were considered fair, 
though here as through all Western New York, 
the dry weather has kept it back. We saw no 
fields very marked either way. 

Albion has a thriving, business look, and yet 
seems the home of many people of taste and leis¬ 
ure. The Ladies Seminary, with its fine grounds 
and elegant buildings, must add to its attractions. 
Under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Achilles it has 
gained high popularity, and has now 200 pupils in 
attendance. 

The new Railroad is going ahead in many 
places. It is thought that the cars may com¬ 
mence running next November. Until then, 


father of the art piscatorial. 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 


1849- ’50 . 76,644,800 

1850- ’51 . 31,787,050 

Deficiency this season,. 44,857,750 

Hero we notice a very close approximation in 

the deficiency of lard to that of barrel pork. 

The quantity of pork now held in the West is 
supposed to be very small indeed. 


the same town; and in case of such neglect to 
meet for review any person aggrieved bv the as- 
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ssssments of the assessors may appeal to the board >n these parts three years ago. 

of supervisors, at their next meeting, who shall -The three cent coin will he issued from the 

have power to review and correct such assess- mint on the first of May, when there will be an ac- 

, ,.' ttti cumulation of half a million pieces to start with. 

$ b. Whenever any person on his behalf or on 

behalf of those whom he in ay represent, shall ap- -The shirt sewers of New York city, have 

ply to the assessors of any town or ward to reduce fo med an association arid opened a store for the 
the value of his real and porsonal estate, as set sale of their goods, in order to receive their profits. 

down in their assessment roll, it shall be the duty m , t i 

• i . - -New post offices have been established at 

ot sucli assessors to examine such persons under * 

oath, touching the value of his or their said real or South Lrin > Uheinimg Co., John Mitchell, post 
personal estate, and after such examination they master i a “6 R t Wyncoop’s Creek, same county, 
shall fix the value thereof, at such amount as they Thomas Sweet post master. 

may deem just, but if such person shall refuse to -Counterfeits fives on the Mechanics’ and 

answer any question as to the valueof his real or Farmers’ Bank of Albany have just been put in 
personal estate, or the amount thereof, the said as- • , ,• v . . 

Lasers shall not r.H.tnp, ih« eirculatioji in New Y ork. J hey appear to have 


Important Geographical Discovery.-AI a 0 f such assessors to examine such persons under _ "—New post offices have been establislie 

late meeting ofthe Royal Geographical Society at 0 ath, touching the value of his or their said real or South Krin > Ghe,nun g Co -- Jobn Mitchell, 

London, says the Traveler, it was announced that persona i estate and after such examination they master; and at Wyncoop’s Creek, same cou 

the Rev. D Livingston, of the London M.ssiona- sha)1 fix the value thereof> at suctl amount asth y Thomas Sweet post master, 

ry Society , ia< (iscoveret a d ° icr a ,' b a .' , may deem just, but if such person shall refuse to -Counterfeits fives on the Mechanics’ 

Ngarni, which he recently made known to the Farm ™' ^“ k of h ^° j " St been P" 

world The new lake contains several large sessors shall not reduce the value of such real or crculat.op m New Y ork. J hey appear to 1 
islands, and is connected with the Ngarni by a persoua , esta[e _ The examination so taken shall been struck from an old P !a teon coarse paper. 

rapi stream ca t le ea ^* a ^ e 0 e be written, and shall be subscribed by the person -Ex-Chancellor Walworth, was marriec 

last advices, Mr. Livinrston was proceeding north- examined, and shall ho f,tod in th« ■ . ... __ _ • ....... 


REMARKS. 

April 22d. Very fine day 7 . 

23d. Continues fine—Apricot in bloom. 

24th. Another fine day. 

35 h. Like its immediate predecessors, fine. 
26th. A little rainy—barn swallows seen. 

27th. Fair at sunrise—thunder and rain before 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

28th. Rainy morning—fair afternoon. Cherry 
begins to blossom. 

American Association for the Advancement 


ward. If he carries out his plan of exploration, l0WQ c|er £ of the town or cit in which said as 
some important questions in African Geography sessment shall be made> ttnd a ^ y pers0I1 whoshal , u ‘ 
will bo solved. wilfully swear falsely on such examination before Buena ' ,sta - 

the assessors, shall be deemed guilty of wilful and - Lord St anl ®y sa Y s there a falling off in the 

Pennsylvania Canal and Erie Railroad corrupt perjury 7 . British tonnage to the extent of 113,00!) tons, and 

Tolls.— The receipts into the State I reasury of § 7 , The assessors ofthe several towns and an increase of foreign tonnage of 630,000 tons. He 

Pennsj \ania 10 m ana an( s or wards of this State shall have power to administer thinks this shows a decline of British prosperity, 

the four months ending with March, 1851, were O o tbs anv nprt . nn r v 3 

$318,167,41, against $221,541,63 for the corres- provisions 0 5 f f he ^/section 0 f this act. - At V 16 Chff M»ne Lake-Suporior, the miners 


Pennsylvania Canal and Erie Railroad 
Tolls. —The receipts into the State Treasury of 


be written, and shall be subscribed by 7 the person -Ex-Chancellor Walworth, was married on 

examined, and shall be filed in the office ofthe the 17th i 11 st., at Jacksonville, Illinois, to the vvid- 

town clerk of the town or city in which said as- c 1 ti„ t:„ u , , . ,, , - 

, , , - . , ,, ow of Col. Hardin, who was killed at the battle of 

sessment shall be made, and any 7 person who shall _ 

wilfully swear falsely on such examination before ” uena ' ,sta - 

the assessors, shall be deemed guilty of wilful and - Lord Stanley says there is a falling off in the 

corrupt perjury 7 . British tonnage to the extent of 113,00!) tons, and 


$318,167,41, a g a > R st $221,541,63 for the corres- prov j 8 i ons 0 f tbe s j xtb section of this act. 
ponding month of the previous year—thus show- . 0 , . . 

ing an increase of $96,625,78 in 1851. The en- , $,. 8 : When tbe as f e f or8 , a majority of thorn 
tire receipts from tlris source for the whole of last f ha11 ha ve completed their roll, they shall several- 
year were $1,713,848,16. At the above rate of b’ a PPcar'before oneof the Justices of the town or 
increase, if maintained, they will this year reach clty iu which they shall reside, and shall severally 


-At the Cliff Mine, Lake-Superior, the miners ' j 

are at work on a single sheet of copper, supposed to (| 
weigh three hundred tons. The mines are said to ^! 
be inexhaustible. 

-A State Agricultural Society has been organ- . 


travelers will find in the Packets a very pleasant, of Science. —The next semi-annual meeting of 
though not as speedy a conveyance. The boats this Association will be held at Cincinnati, begin- 
have been refitted, and in a trial of the Saratoga ning on Monday 7 , May 5th, and will continue 
and Sultana, we found their accommodations all through the week. The Local Committee has 


$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Monster Ox.—T he magnificent great Ox raised 


make and subscribe before such justice an oath, | ized in Wisconsin, and a State Fair is o be held on 


in the following form: 


the first Wednesday and Thursday in October next, 


YVe, the undersigned, do seYorally 7 depose and I in the village of Janesvile. 


by Col. N. C. Baldwin, of Cleveland, will soon be swear that w e have set down, in the foregoing as- The sword wwrn bv Nat)oleon pt Maren _ 0 

sent on a pilgrimage to the World’s Fair. He lias sessment roll, all the real estate situated in the , . pn “. f rl, r ! ^ nnn w * ’ 

been fattened for eight vears, and now weighs the ( tow n or ward as the case may be,) according to by the V /. 0,0 , ble *’ 

enormous figure of 4,000 pounds. The world our best information; and that, with tho exception ($32,000.) 1 he buyer already has a large collec- 

of those cases in which the value of the said real t> on of the relics of the great soldier, 

estate has been changed by reason of proof pro- -A printer in Leeds has produced a paper print- 


that could be expected. 


provided for the gratuitous entertainment of mem¬ 
bers. The Secretary, T. Rainey, Esq., has made 
arrangements to pass members over Lake Erie 
and the Ohio Railroads at half the rates. This 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c.-We arrangeme „ ts to pass members over Lai 
again refer those wishing articles in this line to our and the Ohio Rai i roads at half the rates, 
advertising department. In addition to the estab- wil] be the first meetin g of the Association in the 
lishments to whicii we have heretofore directed at- w es t 

tention, two others are represented in our columns The officers of the Association for the present 
this week-the “ Genesee Seed Store and Ag.’l year> are Prof . Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass., 
Warehouse,” by J. Rapalje & Co., and the President; Tho. Rainey, Secretary of the Cincin- 
“ American Seed Store.” by C. F. Crosman. R. nati session . Prof> S . F . Baird, Washington city, 
& Co. succeed Rapalje & Bumcs, at the old Permanen t Secretary ; Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, j 


enormous figure of 4,000 pounds. The world our best liilormation; and that, with tho exception me ouyer aireuoy m.s a large conec- 

may safely be challenged to produce his equal.— of tll0se cases in which the value of the said real t ioR of the relics of the great soldier. 

A mile per day is now his longest land journey! estate has been changed by reason of proof pro- -A printer in Leeds has produced a paper print- 

He will be transported East by water, and from duced before us, we have estimated tbe value of ed on gutta percha types. It is said to look well, 

Boston will need a pretty good sea craft for his in- the said real estat0 at wb [ ch a t ? a -j orit >' of thc as ' and the material is produced at much less cost than 
dividual comfort.— Cleve. Herald, 2IsA sessors have decided to be the full and true value , . 


Land Slide in Canada.— A letter from Mon¬ 
treal, which appears in the New York Sun of the 
22 d,'says, that the banks of the river Yamaska, 
have fallen in carrying away about seventy-two 
acres of land, with three houses, out-buildinors. 


the said real estate at which a majority of the as- and the material ia prod uced at much less cost than ^ i 

sessors have decided to be the full and true value 

thereof, and at which they would appraise the meta , ype \ 

same in payment of a just debt due from a solvent -1 he joint special committee of tho Massa- < 

debtor; and also that the said assessment roll con- chusetts Legislature have reported a bill for the ab- ( 
tains a true statement of the aggregate amount of olition of the death penalty, and recommend impris- j 
tho taxable personal estate of each and every per- onment for life as a substitute. 


son named in such roll over and above the amount 
of debts due from such persons respectively, and 


-The Genesee Valley Bank has organized at 


stand, and have an extensive assortment, particu¬ 
larly of implements. Mr. Crosman is an exten¬ 
sive grower of field and garden seeds, plants, &c., 
and has acquired an enviable reputation in the 
business. 


Charlottesville, Va., General Secretary; and Dr. 
A. L. Elwyn, Philadelpeia, Treasurer. 


and has acquired an enviable reputation in the Curious Fact.— The Medina Citizen mentions 
business. the fact that Mr. A. Bancroft, near that place, 

- while splitting an elm rail-cut, more than 3 feet 

The Right Way. —If you desire an interesting through, and two centuries old according to the 
paper, subscribe for it; write for it occasionally, and usual method of determining the age of trees, dis- 
procure all the new subscribers you can. If your covered some 40 kernals of corn embedded in the 
neighbor borrows your paper and don’t return it, heart, about eight feet from th 1 root. The tree 
by all means get him to subscribe for one of his was perfectly sound, and there were no signs that 
own.— Ex. at any stage of its growth there had been the 

.. • j 1 ■ j. ^.1 smallest crevice or cavity. The corn was slightly 

Very good logic and advice. Borrowers of the discoIored . Thinking it must be a rare as well as 
Rural are requested to heed the first sentence, an old variety, Mr. B. intends to plant it. 

and make the proper application of the text in this __ 

direction. Attention to the last by our subscribers. Sweet Potatoes. —Those who wish to procure 
may save them some trouble, and confer upon us plants of this excellent vegetable, are referred to 
a favor which will be appreciated. the advertisement of Mr. Briggs, in this number. 


with a number of cattle and horses. One woman excluding such stocks as are otherwise taxable Geneseo ' James S. Wadsworth, President- W. < 
and two children are also said to have been drown- and sucb other property as is exempt by law from H Whltln S> Cashier. The Bank vv ill commence ; 
cd. The Yamaska is miles below Montreal. taxation, at the full and true value thereof, accord- operations on the 10tli of May. 

-—— ing to our best judgment and belief. Which oath -The City Council of St. Louis have, by ) 

Jenny Lind’s Charities.— Cincinnati, April shall be written on said roll, signed by the assess- unanimous vote, directed the Mayor to subscribe to \ 
23d. Jenny Lind has sent $3,000 and Barnum ors, and certified by the justice, and shall be in the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company one- ) 
$1,500 to Mayor Taylor, to be disposed of as he place of the official certificate now required bylaw; ] lu ]p ni iUi on 0 f dollars ^ 

thinks most judicious for the relief of the distress- and every assessor who shall wilfully swear false ... .. . - • , , , X 

ed of this city. In addition to this Barnum had in taking and subscribing said oath, shall be deem- 1 he f )rc , Department of b tlca has beeri tIls ' ) 

previously given $400. ed guilty of, and liable to the penalties of wilful banded, and will he reorganized on the Boston plan ) 

_ and corrupt perjury. —each member being entitled to a certain amount ) 

A Costly Church The N. Y. Mirror states 5 9 - Tll isact shall take effect immediately. of pay for his services. ) 

that the Trustees of Trinity Church, N. Y., intend -~~- -A gang of incendiaries and counterfeiters have 

erecting in the upper part of that city an Episco- Genesee College. —We learn by a friend who been arrrested in Michigan. For some years the 
pal Church which shall excel any structure of the was at the late meeting of the Board of Trustees villains have been engaged in destroying railroad 

in in ev. oi , origina in its design. The at Lima, that Dr. Tefft, the President of the Col- property, firing depots, &c. So extensive a combi- > 

SUm ° b e expended is said to be one mil lion. 7 lege, will be there to assume his duties as soon as nat i on of rascals is seldom discovered. I 

_ „ „ a house can bo secured for tho accommodation of ^ r .. < 

Oregon Emigration.— The Burlington (Iowa) his family. This information, we are sure, will ~° ver sevent> acrea of tbe banks of the * a \) 
ilawkeye states that over 100 wagons have cross- be very gratifying to all the patrons of the institu- maska nver » m Canada, have caved in, with three > 
ed the river at that place thus far this season on tion, 'The rapid development of the College re- bouses, cattle, &c., and a woman and two children ■ 
their way to California and Oregon, the most of quires the presence of all the Facultv.— Northern were drowned; the poor father has gone mad.— : 
them for the latter destination. Christian Adv. * Thousands of cords of woodiwere lost. 


previously given $400. 

A Costly Church.— The N. Y. Mirror states 
that the Trustees of Trinity Church, N. Y., intend 
erecting in the upper part of that city an Episco- 











































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU UAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/artign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ASIA. 

Foui' days later from Europe. 

Thf. steamship Asia, with Liverpool dates to 
the l‘2th, reached her dock at New York, on the 
23d inst., at 12 o’clock. She made the trip in 10 
days and 19 hours. 

London, April 12.— Provisions —Dull sale.— 
Small lots have met with a decline. Wool dull. 
Stock light. Money plenty and for safe invest¬ 
ment easily obtained. 

The Asia brings £12,750 specie on freight. 

England.— Very little news. The Ilussel Min¬ 
istry continues to be sustained in Parliament. The 
last vote on assessed taxes gave them a majority 
of 13. Protectionists are keeping their eyes open 
hoping for an opportunity of getting a ministry of 
their own with Lord Stanley at its head. 

The Queen has desired the Archbishop of York, 
and the Suffragan Bishops generally to interpose 
their authority for the suppression of certain Ilo- 
mauish practices and tendencies in the various 
churches of the establishment. Acting upon the 
Queen’s wish, the Archbishop and the Bishops, 
with the exception of Bishops of Bath and Welles, 
Exeter, Hockford, and Manchester, have issued a 
circular of a very important character, which looks 
like determination, as the tone of the addresses is 
very decided to put an effectual end to Popish in¬ 
novations in the Church of England. 

Many secessions to Rome are occurring. Among 
them we see the name of Archdeacon Manning, 
whose sermons, republished here by Stanford & 
Swords, have been so widely read. 

The Queen of England visits the Glass Palace 
once a week, and has announced her intention of 
giving some brilliant fetes and magnificent balls 
during the exhibition. She has recently commenc¬ 
ed sending autograph letters of invitation to the 
various Courts of Europe. 

The Executive Committee have issued another 
red-lettered handbill, warning exhibitors, native 
and foreign, that the exhibition will positively and 
undoubtedly open on the 1st of May. 

The experimental character of the building has, 
frotn time to time, developed difficulties against 
which the utmost foresight could not have guard¬ 
ed. Even the weather has for the last few weeks 
conspired against the progress of the works; and, 
to crown all, there has been a partial strike among 
the painters. No doubt is entertained by those 
nost competent to judge that one half of the Clirys- 
tal Palace will be in order for the opening, and we 
are glad to hear from good authority that our visit¬ 
ors from abroad will also bo ready. 

In the House of Lords on the evening of Friday 
the 11th inst., an inquiry was made respecting the 
American tariff, when Mr Labouchere replied 
that a despatch from Sir H. L. Bulwer had appris¬ 
ed the Government of the passage of a bill which 
would obviate the fraudaleut mode of fixing the ad 
valorem duty upon imported goods. 

France.— Paris Bourse. Fives 93 25; Threes 
57 55. 

The Paris Moniteur, publishes the following list 
of the new Ministry: 

M. Caroche, Foreign Affairs; M. Roucher, Jus¬ 
tice; M. Fould, Finance; M. Leon Faucher, In¬ 
terior; M. Buffet, Commerce; M. Chasselottp 
Laubat, Marine; Gen. Baudin, War; M. Magne, 
Public Works. 

Austria.—A powder magazine at Temesnar 
exploded on the 3d inst., destroying a large amount 
of property 7 . 

The depreciation of the paper currency began 
to be fell oppressively through all parts of the Au¬ 
strian dominions. 

The Emperor returned on the 5th instant to 
Vienna from his visit to Italy. 

Turkey— The Liberation of Kossuth. — A letter 
from Constantinople of March 5th, says: The Sul¬ 
tan has refused to accede to the demands of Austria 
to exclude M. Kossuth and seven of his compan¬ 
ions in exile from the benefit of liberation, and the 
Austrian Minister referred to Vienna for fresh in¬ 
structions. 

Accounts at Constantinople, from Damascus, 
state that several French travelers of distinction, 
among them one of the Rothschilds, had been cap¬ 
tured by the Bedouin Arabs, and had only been 
reloaded by the payment of forty thousand piastres 
ransom. 


ARRIVAL OF THE OHIO. 


The steamer Ohio, from New Orleans and Ha¬ 
vana, arrived at New York the 24th ult. She left 
Havana on the 19th. She has 200 passengers 
and $20,000 in gold dust. 

The Georgia left Havana on the 19lh for Cha- 
gres. 

Great Excitement prevailed at Havana in re¬ 
spect to the invasion. So confidently was such an 
event anticipated that during the week before the 
Ohio sailed the Spanish troops weie ordered to 
sleep on their arms. 

Mexican Claims. —The Board of Commission¬ 
ers on Mexican Claims report that the whole num¬ 
ber of memorials presonted was two hundred an<; 
seveuty-two; the number rejected as in ’’dent 
on their face was forty. 

The sum appropriated for the settlement of 
claims was $3,250,000—the aggregate of ah 
awards is $3,203,523, leaving the sum of $46,o~ 
to be paid back to the Mexican Government. 

Annexed aro some of the largest awards made: 

To Lewis J. Hargous, for stone and cannon iur- 
nished for refitting the Castle of dan Juau d’Ulloa 
after its capture by the French* $530,682. 

Doctor Gardiner, $428,000. Union Land Co. 
in Texas, $58,879. Trinity Land Co., $53,559- 
24. Aaron Leggett, $109,000. 

The results are generally satisfactory to the 
claimants. The Board Lave adjourned. 

Panama Railroad.— From the tenor of a letter 
frotn John L. Stephens, Esq., President of the 
Panama Railroad; Company, it appears that there 
are not less than .'900 men now at work upon the 
road, and that t ; .ere is a prospect of completing it 
from Navy Bay i > Gorgona, 26 miles, by the 1st 
of July next. W hen this is done, thedistance be¬ 
tween the twiy oceans can be accomplished in one 
day, and the mangers and toils of the Chagres river 
will thereby be entirely avoided. Forseveral miles 
from the Atlantic depot, the rails are already laid. 
This depot js situated on Manzilla Island in Navy 
Bay, whirls, i connected with the mainland by a 
causeway huih for the purpose. The cars will re¬ 
ts ire p -isengere and freight directly from the 
wharf, tej which vessels drawing 20 feet water will 
s' ; ’ ' to come up. The distance from Gor- 

. is 20 miles. At present there is 
jss among the workmen.— Rock. 
J - • it. 


assault and battery case of Willis vs. 
ForreLi hi- been put off some half dozen times, 
end . d ji if it ever comes to trial. It is ru¬ 
mor' h ; nine sort of a compromise is going on; 
b 1 • •.•'J suppose that the parties were suffi¬ 

cient !y “compromised ” in the matter already.— 
N. ij. Mirror. 


Maiktis. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, > 
Rochester, April 30, 1851. 5 

Our market is about the same as last week. Not much 
doing in Flour except to the trade. We hear of a sale of 
750 bushels Genesee wheat at $1,05. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl.$4,75(2)4,81 

Pork, mess.13,50(2)11,50 

I)o. cwt.5,75(2)0,00 

Beef, cwt.3,00(2)4,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(2) 11,50 

Lard, tried.8(a)9c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked.7(2)9c 

Shoulders, do.5)(a)Gc 

Potatoes, bu.44(2)50c 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, lm.1.00(2)1,04 

Corn.48(2)5!)c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rye.62)(a)69 

Oats.38(2)40c 

Barley.75©87)c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(2)4,00 

Calf, lb.8|2) I(tc 

Sheep Pelts.62^(2)1,50 


Butter, lb. 

New Cheese, lb.. . 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb. 

Chickens. 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu. . . .$5, 

Timothy.1. 

Flax.1, 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitcfish, bbl. . . 0 
Codfish, cwt. 

Salt, bbl. . . . 

Apples, bu.1 

Do. dried. 

Eggs, doz. 

Beans, bu.1 

Hay, ton. 

Wood, hard, cord.. 

Do. soft, . . 
Wool, lb. 


12)(®14C 

,5)(a)G)c 

. .7(2)8c 
.. .5(a)7c 


50(2)0,00 

50(2)2.50 

25(2)1,50 

,50(2)7,00 
.. . .3,25 
90(2)1,00 
2)(337)c 


. 10(2) 11c 
,00(2)1,25 
9(2)14,00 
.3(2)3,50 
.2(2)2,50 
26(®36c 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, April 28th, 3 P M—FLOUR—Small bus¬ 
iness doing in Western and State Flour; prices favor the 
buyer. Receipts exceed the [ demand and the trade buy 
sparingly. Sales of domestic 1000 bids 4 37@4 44 for com¬ 
mon to straight State, 4 50@1 62 for Michigan and Indiana 
4 81® 194 for prime Genesee. 

GRAIN—Moderate demand for prime Wheat for milling 
and prices are nominal; 2,000 bu good Genesee sold 1 14; 
Ohio is held at 98@1 02; Canadian 1@1 04; Oats steady— 
sales 45@15»; Jersey 4412)45. Corn heavy. Sales8,000bu 
at 0234®0t. No Western mixed offered as yet. 

ASHES—Market very quiet lor Pots at $5. Pearls 5 75 
witli light receipts. 

COTTON—Limited business doing—prices still tend 
downward. 

WHISKEY—Market heavy. 

PROVISIONS—Market for old mess Pork heavy and ve¬ 
ry dull; 11 00 for old, prime in fair demand at 11 75, new 
mess selling slowly 15 12. do prime 13. Beef firm but less 
active, with more offering; Sales of mess 9 37@11 50 and 
prime 5 37@0 50. Butter more plenty, sales at 11(2)17 for 
State and 11® 15 for Ohio. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, April 28—FLOUR—There is quite a limit¬ 
ed demand for Western and State. The market rulesduli. 
Home dealers buy only for immediate wants. Sales 500 
bbls in lots at ©4,50(2)4,62 for good to favorite State. ©4,75 
(2) 1,81 pure Genesee, © 1,85(2)5 for fancy, ©5(2)5,75 for extra 
Genesee 

GRAIN—Prime Genesee is wanted for milling, and lots 
in store are held above the views of buyers. There have 
been no arrivals of Genesee and prime lots in store are held 
at ©1,20, with buyers at ©1,18. Corn—There is a slight 
reaction in market with good eastern and home demand in 
part for filling contracts made early in the season. Sales 
round yellow 18,000 bu at 00j2)001. Sales of Western 
mixed 7.5* 0 bu in part to arrive soon at 60c for round white 
nominal at 59. Barley continues to mcct with ready sale. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, April 28.—FLOUR—There is much dull¬ 
ness in the market, and but little doing. Prices lor Flour 
are unchanged and market heavy; there is small sales of 
Ohio at ©3,75. Nothing doing inbetter grades. 

GRAIN—.Market for Wheat dull and prices unchanged; 
we heard of no sales. Corn firm; sales *25,000 bu at 47c. 

PROVISIONS—Nothing doing in pork; prices nominal 
and unchanged. 

FREIGHTS—Easier; Flour to N Y, 26c; Corn 14c. 

Canal boats arrive freely; since Saturday the arrivals 
have readied 120.’ 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, April 22.—[Washington Drove Yard, 14th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 0th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] 

Offered 1,925 Beeves, (1,300 Southern, and the remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 85 Cows and Calves., and 
2,<h 0 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s ; 100 Cows' and 
Calves, and about 1,200 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Beeves—Demand good and prices firm at ©7,50(2)9 per 
cwt; about 200 unsold. 

Cows and Calves,—All sold at ©29(2)40. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales at ©3(2)7 for the former, and 
©3(2)5 for the latter—300 left over. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, April, 23.—At Market850 Cattle—about 
700 Beeves, and 150 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©7,00 per cwt.; first quality 
0,25; second do. 5,75; tiiird do. 5,25; ordinary, ©4,50. 

Hides—©5,25 I? cwt. 

Tallow, ©5,50. 

Veal Calves, ©3, 4(2)7. 

Stores—Working oxen, ©70, 852)100. 

Cows and Calves—©20, 35, 52(2)00. 

Two years old, ©17, 21(2)25. 

Three years old, ©18, 24(2)30. 

Sheep and Laiuhs—1,475 at market; nearly all sold. 

Prices, Extra, ©5, 6, 8(2)10. By lot, ©2,25, 3(2)3,50. 

Swine—Retail 6j(a)7)c. 

Remarks.—The market is active, and fair prices are 
realized; but it is quite as brisk as it was last week. 

114 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 10 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Hordes, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, April 24.—950 Cattle, of : 

50 Beef Cattle unsold. Working Oxen, a •>ir supply.— 
Cows and Calves in abundance. 

Prices of Beef.—We quote extra,—very few—©7; good, 
©6,25(2)6,75; fair, © 50(2)5,25. Work¬ 

ing Oxen sold for good pi :o:s. Cows and Calves, being 
generally of ordinary quality, were low, and dull at that. 
Many unsold. 

Hides—green ©5,25. 

Tallow—rough, ©5,50. 

Sheep—1,100 Sheep and Lambs at market. Prices—©3, 
3,50(2)1. One extra lot sold for ©10 each. 

Swine—A targe supply, yet they sold readily, and at 
Ote for best, S>h and 6J; fair, 

from 5(2)5] aid 6(3)6). 

One i a ret . 1 of both kinds were sold together, at 5c per 
lb. At r Mass. Ploughman. 


Seeds and Implements. 

Geneses Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse. 

T HE Subscribers invite the attention of the farming com¬ 
munity to their having on hand a choice supply of 
Seed Wheat of various kinds, “imported.” Barley, Rye, 
Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas and Beans, 
Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of East¬ 
ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and ail manner of imple¬ 
ments required in Agricultural and Horticultural pursuits. 
7Utf JOHN RAPALJE & CO. 


Thermometer Churn. 

A LARGE assortment of Crowell’s celebrated 
Thermometer Churns— different sizes and prices, 
from ©4,50 to ©0—just received. 

Also, a variety of other Churns, of various sizes and 
prices, for sale at No. 05 Buffalo st., opposite Eagle Hotel, 
Rochester. 70tf J RAPALJE & CO., 


Timothy and Clover Seed. 

W E have now in store, which we will sell at the low¬ 
est market prices— 

100 bushels superior Timothy Peed. 

100 do do medium Clover Seed. 

25 do do large do. 

20 do do Red-top. do. 

10 do do Orchard Grass Seed. 

J RAPALJE & CO., 

70tf At the Genesee Seed Store, 05 Buffalo st. 


SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

W E are now receiving our spring supply of the various 
sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Nourse, Rugglos, Mason & Co., of 
Boston. We sell the Plows at the Boston prices, without 
charge for transportation, at the Genesee Seed Store and 
Agricultural Warehouse, 05 Buffalo st. 

70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


Improved Englteh Seed Drill. 

T HIS is the best Drill out for sowing onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, &c., &c., and should be in possession of 
every farmer and gardener. A full assortment constantly 
on hand and coming, and for sale at manufacturers prices, 
at the Agricultural Head Quarters, No. 0.5 Buffalo st., op¬ 
posite the Eagle Hotel. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


SEED BARLEY. 

W E have just received 100 bushels superior Seed Barley 
from Col. Murdock, of Wheatland, which we wiil 
sell at D s per bushel. Those who want a pure and su¬ 
perior article will please call at the Genesee Seed Store, 05 
Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 

POTATO ONIONS. 

1IJE have now in store 40 bushels of seed of the celebrnt- 
V V ed English Potato Onions, the best and earliest onion 
grown in this country. Price of the seed of small Onions 
20s per hush; large Onions 12s. Gardeners and Olliers will 
please give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to. Genesee Seed Store 
05 Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


TOBACCO SEED. 

W E have just received a few pounds of prime Virginia 
Tobacco Seetl. from New York, which we will sell 
by the ounce or pound, as desired, at the Genesee Seed 
Store, 05 Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 
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The American Seed Store, 

No, 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

r |''ME subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
JL Seed Store,”) has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
l.ock, in the town of Brighton. Those wiio desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiicd upon witli perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
’Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are wortiiy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruitand Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

AH articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and chea|iest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 

Y’ORN SHELLESS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
‘ price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F GROSMAN. 

C LOVE AND TIMOTHY SEED.—A large quantity 
of superior quality, just received and selling Iowa 
t!v American Seed Store, 4 Main st. 

70 OF CROSMAN. 


Died, 


In tin city, on Saturday morning, April 26th, of dropsy 
-i, RUSSELL TIBB1TS, youngest son of Calvin 
T and Sarah R. Chamberlain, of Cuba, Allegany county, 
age 1 l year, U months and 25 days. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

tTMIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X |dy Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, tiaving now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 05 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to J00, 

N. B.—It is desirable thatearlv application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

61-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 

r HAVE for sale the following varieties of plants, viz'— 
Pistillate.— Burr’s New Pine, Rival Hudson, Black 
Prince, Columbus, Crimson Core, Bishop Orange, Hovey’s. 

Staminate. —Boston Pine, Burr’s Old Pine, Large Early 
Scarlet. 

All orders will meet with prompt attention. I’lantscare- 
fully packed and correctly marked. 

M. G. WARNER, Rochester, N. Y. 
March 25,1351. 65-4t 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

S. MOLL SON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with tiic usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[53-tf.J No. 24 Exchange Street 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 

rpHE subscriber will furnish a few of the above plants 
L at ©1 per hundred to those who apply early, at his 
residence in Macedon, near Wayneport. For the conven¬ 
ience of those who wish it, the plants may be left at C. F. 
Crosman’s Seed Store, Rochester, set in open boxes or pots 
of earth, in which they may remain two weeks if necessary 
without harm. 

25 plants for 37-1 cents, with the box. 

50 do 62.) do do 
100 do or more ©l per hundred. 

Orders must be directed to I W BRIGGS, 

70wl* West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

O UC11 as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
VX and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, lor sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 Stale street, bv 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


SEED PLANTERS. 

E MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
i and Agricultural Warehouse, 68 State street, by 
70 BRIGGS & lSRO. 


Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A. FROST & Co,, 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER. N. V. 

T HE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 
attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ama¬ 
teurs to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 
following: 

Apple Trees 18f cts. each, or ©15 per 100. Standard 
Pear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do. on the 
Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 cts each. 
Standard Cherry Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, with fine heads, 
35 cts eaclt. Standard Cherry Trees, 3 to 5 feet, 30 cts each, 
or ©25 per 100. Peach Trees, 2 years old, from bud, very 
thrifty, 12) cts each, or ©10 per 100. 

All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 
newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 
and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, &c.,«U of the newest, and the most of lately 
imported Kinds. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, &c., embracing all the 
rare and most ornamental kinds. 

Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu¬ 
ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias. 

The above platnts will be packed carefully and left at 
any of the Freight Offices in this city, according to advice, 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the article now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis 
to tliose that apply post paid, 

Office No. 47 Exchange-street. [61-llt ] 

MORGAN HORSE GENERAL GIFFORD. 

HIS justly celebrated animal will stand the 
ensuing season at the stable of the subscri¬ 
ber in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in 
this journal under date of 6th March, inst. 

Terms of insurance ©12. 

CHARLES W. INGERSOLL. 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17,1851. 65-9t 


EMERY & CO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

HMIIE attention of the farming public is solicited to the 
X newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made 
by the subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder 
Threshers, with Vibrating and Revolving Separators. 

Having had much experience in the sale and manufac¬ 
ture cf Horse Powers and other Agricultural Implements; 
and being acquainted very extensively with the wants of 
the fanners of this country, as well as the character of most 
of the implements and machines now in use, we think we 
hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Power 
far superior to any before made or sold by us, or with which 
we are acquainted. 

At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, held at Albany, their committee on Horse Powers 
unanimously awarded us the highest premium for the best 
Railroad Horse Power, among the large number of the most 
popular and approved kinds of the day, which were on 
exhibition and in competition,—it being considered the most 
efficient and durable on the ground. 

As the principal mechanical parts of its construction dif¬ 
fer so materially from those mostly sold by us previously to 
the past season, as well as from all others now in use, we 
have thought it an object to the farmers, as well as for our 
own interest, to illustrate them by cuts and descriptions, as 
follows: 
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Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

T HE Subscriber, having more slock titan be can well 
sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction about 
30 head of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 
20th day of June next, at his farm 2j miles from this city, 
(Troy.) 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Titos. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirktevington, Yorkshire, England— 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer be resorted to as a whole 
for improvement. The announcementof that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min¬ 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of tiie animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
to many. 

In the herd now offered for sale, will be included the im¬ 
ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment. [ 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m this 
country, and who has had ample means of (orminga judg¬ 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two bulls been bred to short-norn cows of other herds 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
the herd he.retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
these two valauble bulls. There will be in the stock offer¬ 
ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of tiie stock will be composed of cows, (most of them |>os- 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever beeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
tie given from 6 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 
Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851, [69m l] 
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Fin. 1, represents the top view of the forward portion of 
the Power, (with the endless platform removed,) showing 
the side sills, A A, which support the two large iron shafts, 
b, b. The coupling flanges, a, a, a, a, on the ends of the 
shafts, with nuts and screws for confining the wheels, &c. 
The Converge wheel, C, confined on the end of the for¬ 
ward shaft, b, by means of its concave hub, coupling screw 
and nut a. The pinion D, confined in like manner on the 
end of the other shaft b, and so arranged ns to work into 
the converge gear, C. The driving puilcy B with concave 
hull, confined in like manner to tiie opposite end of "lie pin¬ 
ion shaft b, on the opposite side of the power; tiie two iron 
reels c c confined on the forward shaft, inside the frame 
near the sills. 

Fig. 2, represents the side and edge view of the coupling 1 
fingers, a, a, a, a, or hub, which is fixed firmly and perma¬ 
nently to the ends of potit shafts, b, b. 

Fig. 3 represents the face 
view of the converge gear 
wheel, C, and pinion D, as 
working together when in, 
use — which are confined 
, on the shafts outside tiie 
[frame of the power. One 
of the arms of tiie wheel 
has a plate projecting a 
Utile from its face, and 
calculated for receiving a 
wrist pin for driving a pit¬ 
man, or connecting rod, 
often used, and necessary 
for propelling crosscut 
saw-i, pumping wafer, 
churning butter, &c., &c., 
where a vibratory motion is desired. 

Fig. 4. B represents a face 
or side view of tiw band 
wheel, three feet diameter, the 
hull of which is formed of 
two iron plates so made as to 
form cavities to receive the 
spokes as represented, and 
when bolted through the « 
spokes and plates forms a j 
strong and substantial wheel, jj; 

The back plate is also con¬ 
cave to receive a nut. fasten¬ 
ing and fitting al o to each 
and all the couplings. 

Fig. 5, represents the side 
view of one of the reels, c, 

Iwo of which are confined 
upon the forward shaft. The 
driving pulley, B, may be at¬ 
tached to either end of shafts, 
b, as required for fast or slow 
motions. 

The endless platform Is 
composed of links connect¬ 
ed by small shafts extending 
across the power, and thro’ 
them far enough to receive 
small truck wheels, which 
support the platform, and 
traverse on an iron track the 
whole circuit, except at the 
forward end of tiie power— 
when the small shafts are received into and supported by 
the forks of the reels, c, on the forward shaft, thereby giv¬ 
ing it motion and power. 

The diameter of the reels is such, that the ordinary walk 
of horses, or about two miles and a quarter per hour, give 
them about fifty-five revolutions per minute. The diame¬ 
ter of the pinion D being about one fourth the diameter of 
tiie converge gear, and consequently receive about two 
hundred and twenty motions per minute, and in the same 
direction— which direction is found most convenient for 
all purposes, and indispensable for driving our Over-Shot 
Threshing Machines, without crossing of bands. The pin¬ 
ion working inside of the converge gear, allows more cogs 
to be in constant bearing, is stronger, and runs much light¬ 
er than spurr gearing, or rack and pinion. When arranged 
as in diagram. Fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with 
either horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for 
threshing grain, ginning cotton, sawing wood, grinding 
feed, grating apples, &c. &c. 

When less motion is desired for other purposes, the band 
pulley B may be attached to either end of the reel shaft, and 
receive but fifty-five revolutions; and when still slower 
motion is required, as for driving Elevators, Hay Presses, 
and paddle wheels for ferry boats, or propelling boats in the 
lumber and wood business, on many of our rivers and 
lakes, the pinion may lie confined upon the reel shaft and 
converge witeel upon the other, which serves to reduce the 
motion to about fourteen revolutions per minute, with in¬ 
creased power in proportion to decreased motion, tlietrav 
el of horses being the same in ail cases. 

The advantages of these arrangements are numerous, and 
plainly seen—one of which is removing all the gearing and 
wearing parts to the outside of the power, where it is free 
from dust and dirt, &c.. and where it may be boxed up, 
requiring little time or oil to keep them in the best possible 
running order. 

The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links 
and pinions, as in the rack and pinion powers, (and most 
others) is wholly removed. In shipping them, the gears 
are taken off’ and packed in a box with other things. 

Having sold a large number of the Improved Machines 
the past harvest, all "of which, having given entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and when used side by side with the most approved 
of other kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitate to 
recommend and warrant tiiem equal, if not superior, to 
any before made or sold by us, or of which we have auy 
knowledge. 

Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about 
fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with 
a substantial spiked concave this above cylinder, which is 
adjustable to the work to be done- The feeding table being 
level, allows the feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed 
with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substances 
getting into the thresher, to its injury. 

We attach a v brating or revolving separator to them, 
which serves to separate all the grain from the straw, and 
leave it with the fine chaff’ for fanning mill, while the straw 
is carried off' for stacking. 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large jiortion of 
some parts of our work done by contract, we have felt the 
inconvenience and want of dependance to be placed upon 
tiie quality of materials and workmanship; we have now 
so extended our facilities, as to enable us to make all parts 
of all our own machines, and can now assure the public 
that none but tiie best worn and stock will be offered by us. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish¬ 
ed gratis on application to EMERY & CO., 

Proprietors of the Albany Agriculural Works, Ware¬ 
house and Seed Store, 

No. 369, 371, Broadway, Albany, N Y. 
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EARLY PEAS. 

W E have just received from London, a few varietiesof 
the best English Peas. Among tl em are Queen of 
the Dwarf, Champion of England, Improved Blue Impe¬ 
rial, Early Kent, Prince Albert, Bishop s Dwarf, Dwarf 
Sugar, (edible pods,) Early Warwick, Early Frame, Early 
June, Marrowfats, &c. J P FOGG & BRO., 

Opposite the Arc ,Ie, Buffalo st. 


EAGLE PLOWS. 

W E are now receiving 150 Fremitr Massachusetts 
Eagle Plows, which we offer"25 percent, less than 
ever before sold in Rochester. Farmers are invited to call 
and examine them. We have a plow-room 80 by 60 feet, 
expressly for exhibiting Plows and Cultivators. 

J P FOGG & BROTHER, 
Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo si. 


HORSE POWERS .AND THRESHERS. 

' 1 til E subscribers are sole agents for Rochester and vi- 
X cinily, for Emery’s Improved Railroad Horse 
Powers, a constant supply of which will lie kept at the 
Rochester Seed Store, opposite tiie Arcade. 

J P Ft GG & BRO. 

SEED CORN. 

V VERY choice lot of Early Dutton eight-rowed, 
White Flint, and other varieties, (or sale in the ear, 
by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 1851. [66tf] Roc be-ter Seed Store. 


BI119 CAGES. 


V COMPLETE assortment of Bird Founts, Wicker 
Nests, and Bird Seeds, of every kind, may be found 


at the Seed Store of 
April, 1851. 


J. P. FOGG & BRO., 
opposite the Arcade Buffalo st. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

QK Choice varieties for ©I.—We have nearly 200 
£ varieties of Flower Seeds—many of them choice 
kinds imported frotn London. For one dollar we will 
send 25 of our finest varieties free of postage, to any 
part of the country. J P FOGG & l ! ROTHER, 

70 No 29, Buffalo-st., Rochester. 


S TEEL-TEETH CULTIVATORS.—We have a sup¬ 
ply of Cultivators with steel and iron teeth. Also iron 
teeth Drags—a good article. J P FOGG & BRO. 

70 Agricultural Warehouse, opposite the Arcade. 


OSAGE ORANGE, 

70R Hedges, price ©I per quart, just received at the 
. Rochester Seed Score, No. 29 Buffalo street. 

April, 1851. J P FOGG & BRO. 


ENGLISH LAWN GRASS. 

TXTHITE CLOVER, Rye Grass, Red-top and other 
VV kinds of Grass and Clover Seeds, suitable for door 
yards and lawns. For sale at tiie Rochester Seed Store, 
opposite the Arcade. J P FOGG Y BRO. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 

») / \ / \ BUSHELS Clover; 250 bushels Timothy, war- 
JUU ranted free from foul seeds. For sale at the 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, by 
April, 1851. J P FOGG & BRO. 


G ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of every descrip¬ 
tion for sale at Rochester Seed Store, at 50 cents per 
dozen papers. J P FOGG & BROTHS R, 

Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 


S EED DRILLS.—Emery’s Impioved Seed Dtilis, the 
best in use, for sale by J P FOGG & BRO. 


DRAIN-TILE FACTORY. 

T HE subscriber having built a large addition to his Fac¬ 
tory the past season, lias now in successful operation 
a tile machine, after the same pattern as the the one im¬ 
ported from England by John Delafied, Esq., of Seneca 
Co., N. Y. He has now about 20,000 ready for field and 
cellar drains, and intends to manufacture 200,900 this sea¬ 
son. The price will vary according to size, from ©8 to 
©16 per thousand. Flats half the price of tile. A thou¬ 
sand will lay between 65 and 70 rods of drain, and 40 rod 
of three inch tile, make a load for a good team. 

N. B. Any Farmer that will cotneand get a load of tile, 
and drain some wet swale with them; and when lie has 
had two crops of grain on the land, if he will say that its 
improvement and extra yield of crops don’t pay 21 per cent 
interest on the outlay, I will make up that amount to him at 
his request. 

Clay Candle Moulds and Earthen Ware manufactured 
and kept on hand as formerly. A LVIN WILCOX. 
West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., April 4, 1851, 
67-lw _ 

RONE MANURE. 

(THE subscriber is now receiving large quantities of this 
JL valuable manure, in barrels, which be wil! sell for 1) 
cents per lb. No charge for the barrels. 

This manure consists of the following ingredients,— 
Charcoal, Plaster, Calcined Charcoal, Potash, Glauber Salts, 
Saltpetre, Oil of Vitriol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor 
and Bullocks blood. G. H. BARR. 

State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff St., New 
York. [69-4t] 

BONE BEST. 

S AWINGS, Turning and Coarse, in barrels. This is a 
valuable manure for most every wop and soil. Price 
©2,25 per barrel, including package. G. II. BARR. 

State Agritultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff St.. New 
York, [69-4t] 




































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE RETURN. 

I’ve come to this home again, mother, 

This home in the sheltered vale— 

I come with a heavy heart, mother, • 

And :nv once flushed cheek is pale. 

But few years have passed away, mother, 
Since I was a trusting bride— 

The loved one was manly and true, mother, 
Who took me with him to abide. 

I knew there was sorrow for all, mother, 

But thought it not gathered for me— 

My cloud “ cast no shadow before,” mother. 
At least not a shade I could see. 

The morning sun cloudless arose, mother. 

At noon not a cloudict was seen, 

But eve saw a desolate thing, mother, 

That shewed what a storm there had been. 

Now dead is the one I loved most, mother, 
And the rest with a scornful eye, 

Will look on the desolate one, mother, 

As she fainting passes by. 

I’ve come to this home again, mother, 

This home in the sheltered vale— 

I come with a weary step, mother, 

And my once flushed cheek is pale. 

THE LAND OF WASHINGTON. 

BV GEORGE I>. MORRIS. 

I glory in the sages, 

Who, in the days of yore, 

In combat met the foemen, 

And drove ttyem from our shore; 

Who flung our banner’s starry field 
In triumph to the breeze, 

And spread broad maps of cities where 
Once waved the forest trees. 

—Hurrah !— 

I glory in the spirit 
Which goaded them to rise 
And found a mighty nation 
Beneath the western skies. 

No clime so bright and beautiful 
As that where sets the sun; 

No land so fertile, fair and free. 

As that of Washington. 

—Hurrah!— 


The young man knew his father’s humor 
too well to press the matter further, at least 
at that moment. 

As he sat brooding in silence over his 
disappointment, the house-bell rang, and 
the tread of a horse’s feet was heard in the 
court-yard, while the dog commenced a fu¬ 
rious barking. 

“It is certainly a stranger this time?” 
said Mynheer Woerden, “ there’s no mis¬ 
take in the dog’s bark.” 

He was interrupted by the servant bring¬ 
ing in a package. 

“Commissariat department!” said her 
master with no little surprise, as he opened 
it; but an expression of uneasiness which 
had at first slightly contracted his features, 
changed into one of pleasure as he read on: 
“ An order to deliver four hundred thou¬ 
sand herrings for the use of the French 
army,” he continued; “ a very acceptable 
commission. Wilhelm?” he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, after a short pause. “Wilhelm! 


first, and then I shall be happy to hear what 
you have to say.” 

There was no remedy; and it was not 
until after the happy pair had been made 
man and wife that Van Elburg could suc¬ 
ceed in catching his friend alone. 

“I am bound to deliver you four hundred 
thousand herrings in fourteen days,” said 
he, “ and not a single fish can I get at any 
price.” 

Woerden could not restrain his laughter. 
"I dare say not,” he replied, “1 bought 
them up long ago.” 

“In that case of course, the contract is 
at an end,” said Van Elburg, looking doubt¬ 
fully at his friend. 

“ By no means, or at least on certain 
conditions. We have this day united our 
children, Van Elburg, and shall leave them 
a handsome fortune when we die. But as 
regards the present, matters are less fairly 
arranged. My son received a capital busi¬ 
ness, while you only give your daughter 


TOit mtir ijumor. 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 

A father sits by the chimney post, 

On a winter’s day enjoying a roast; 

By his side is a maiden—young and fair, 

A girl with a wealth of golden hair; 

And she tenses the father stern and old, 

With a question of duty trite and cold; 

“Say, father, what shall a maiden do 
When a man of merit comes to woo? 

And, father, what of this pain in my breast? 
Married or single—which is the Lest?” 

Then the sire of the maiden young and fair— 
The girl witli the wealth of golden hair, 

He answers, as ever do fathers cold, 

To the question of duty, trite and old: 

“ She who weddeth keeps God’s letter; 

She who weds not doetii better.” 

Then meekly answered the maiden fair— 

The girl with the wealth of golden hair; 

“ I will keep the sense of the Holy Letter, 
Content to do well without doing better !’ 


you shall marry Van Elburg’s daughter, four thousand ducats. Now as 1 did not like 
and he shall give her a handsome dowry in to make the young people unhappy by re¬ 
spite of himself!” fusing my consent to their marriage, 1 tho’t 


THE MARRIAGE DOWRY: 

OR, A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


and he shall give her a handsome dowry in 
spite of himself!” 

“ How say you, my dear father?” replied 
the son, unable to believe his senses at this 
sudden transition. 

“ Leave all to me, Wilhelm,” said Woer¬ 
den. “ Order our horses to be saddled by 
daybreak, and mind that I am called in 
time, for we must be at Brock before 12 
o’clock; and now, good night.” 

The rising sun saw our travelers on the 
road to that celebrated village, where clean¬ 
liness is carried to such an extent, that be¬ 
fore entering the streets, both father and 
son in compliance with invariable custom, 
were obliged to dismount and leave their 
horses to the care of a servant At the 
door of Van Elburg’s house they were re¬ 
quired to do what a few years later neither 
Napoleon or the Emperor Alexander were 
exempted from, and, taking off their boots, 
replaced them with slippers before they 
were allowed to enter the room where he 
sat with his daughter Clotilde. 

“ Good morning, Mynheer Woerden,” said j 


you and I would settle the matter another 
way. You have to deliver four hundred 
thousand herrings at ten guilders per thou¬ 
sand ; you can get them from no one but 
me, and I must have fifty guilders per 
thousand, or I do not part with a single tail. 
The difference is exactly sixteen thousand 
guilders, which I intend to pay to my son 
as his wife’s just dowry.” 

\ an Elburg looked rather foolish during 


which a little boy was at play. “Bub” to purchase or not. briggs & brothhr 

said he, “ who is that fair lady looking out?” -- 

Sls, was the laconic reply. “ Will you x T7 r Imve received Rmt^En^ffi^ince the first ol 
tell me it she is a maid or a matron ?” asked VV March last, nearly •inn different varieties oi flower 


I'LOWBR SEEDS. 


vv... .. a uiniu ui n matron asaea ’ ’ iwaren nisi, nearly iiiu dillerent varieties dr Hower 

the exquisite. “She’s tailored,” answered 

the lad resuming Ills play. — Cottacie Gaz. '" ;lkc a 8 00,i selection. We will put up and send to order 
1 J * iu papersot the choicest kinds, such as would make a ennd 

-- assortment lor any Blower Garden, for ®I —J.', varieties for 

1 HE musket that kicked the bov over has gA/Y'M r 0 S 'Y" e l' r °l )0rll ,°" for largerqunntities. Descrip- 
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The musket that kicked the bov over has G^ an a t r esa .? ieP F° port i onforlargcr ^ l,nntities - 

U.u uvciuds tion and directions for cultivation are given on or 

.■en arrested, and held to bail, ihe plea Mease call upon, or address (postpaid.) to 


been arres 
that it was 


cocked ,” at the time was ruled 


this explanation, but at the end he gained 01,1 uf court. Ihe fault lay in the “breach,” 
Ins self possession, and even smiled as he & 0 °d maimers, ot which it had too small 
said, clapping the other on the shoulder, a “ stoc/c -’ 


“you have outwitted me, Mynheer Woer¬ 
den, and I must pay the penalty, so say no 
more about it. And now let us join our 
friends again.” 


A lady meeting a girl who had lately 
left her service, inquired, “ Well, Mar), 
where doyou five now ?” “ Please, ma’am,” 


OR, A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. he shaking his friend warmly by the hand. 
^ . . . , _ /* T “ Have you been frightened out of your 

On the evening of the 20 th of January, g 00c [ c jty by the French, that you honor 
l 79 o, the city of Amsterdam was thrown me so ear jy with a friendly visit?” 

into an unusual state of bustle and confu- AT . . „ x r -n,,, . 

, . r t-, , “Not at all, Van Elburg!” said the other, 

sion by the entrance ol the French army , (T » 

, * t, * , a it , • i ., , . f “ I care nothing about the French, and as 1 

under Pichegre. while the troops with ,,, & ... ’ . 

• i , •. i • u-n * i .• never meddle with politics, it is quite im¬ 
plied arms awaited their billets and rations, . • ,, i r . 1 

!, - , ... . , , . . . material to me who govern our town. But 

the inhabitants hastened to illuminate in r , , ° , T , 

i f • • , , . - 1 am come to make you a proposal. 1 have 

honor ot their arrival, and in spite of the , . , . c . ^. . e 

,. , , . , c , . , undertaken to furnish the Commissariat four 

piercing cold, thronged to welcome the tired . , , , , ... , 

heroes. 0 ° hundred thousand herrings on this day a 

. •, i month, and I w’ish to know if it would be 


Eight days afterwards Van Elburg went <i,ls 'W 1 ^ l ^ e ^ don t live now, I’m \\ iiarrows. iiiade* a faYthe 1 best*"pattern *!—;w d ' un¬ 
to Visit his daughter at Amsterdam, and in mamed _ SC^ versi,lle 

his turn found Woerden in the greatest per- « Remember, John,” said a Pennsylva- —_ briggs & bro„ 68 stalest. 

plexity. ui a sheriff to a friend who had s h’ib<-n n; m ARDEN AND FIELD I’EAS.— Several choice varie- 

“You are the vel'V person I wanted” i . . , !° la( btla ken him YT ties—some new kinds—of imported Garden Peas.— 

• j , •• , . , y P TT , ’ rather roughly, “remember, /don’t care a Also a large lot of Canada Field Peas—of extra quality- 

said he, seizing his hand;“ u mess you can prtrxrwAr uhmit'it .... n . . . , just received at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural 

assist me I am a ruined man. The terries a U whu T !r bko. 

owa oil i_ _ t . ®i bhakcl ‘ me shakes the Commonwealth.” m,M ( m.v ki.-i.-ii_.,,.. ...... , 


, BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

,, u ' 1 ___ 0* State street, Roche ster. N. Y. 

GARDEN AND FIELD SLLDf*L ~ 

VAUE have received from London, sini-e the istof March 
V r nearly two tons of (lie choicest Garden and Field 
Seeds—such as Cahhage, dillerent kinds. Radish do., '1’iir- 
nip do., and Ruta Baga, &c., &c. Also White Hutch 
Clover, and Lawn Grass for lawns, door-yards. &c. 

6fc wl BRIGGS & BRO., U.~. State st. 

Drags and Cultivators. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which vve will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

ASw 4 BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 

/"N ARDEN AND FIELD PEAS.—Several choice varie- 

VL ties—some new kinds—of imported Garden Peas._ 

Also a large lot of Canada Field Peas—of extra quality_ 


heroes. 

Amid the general rejoicings, one house 
alone remained with closed doors and dark¬ 
ened windows. It was the dwelling of the 
wealthy merchant Woerden, who, wholly 
occupied in his business, cared little for pol¬ 
itics, still less for the arrival of the French, 
and was far too careful of his money to 
waste it like his neighbors in illumination. 

Wrapped in his fur dressing gown, a seal 


I convenient with you to procure them for me 
in three weeks?” 

“ At what price ?” asked bis friend. 

“ Ten guilders per thousand.” 

“ Ten guilders,” repeated the other mus¬ 
ingly—“ You shall have them.” 

“ Draw out the contract, then,” said 
Woerden, “ and when it is signed I shall 


are all ready, but high or low, not a barrel 
is to be found.” 

Van Elburg’s little grey eyes twinkled 
cunningly. “Every man for himself, Woer¬ 
den—you bought the fish and I bought the 
barrels. But as an old friend I won’t take 
the advantage of you, and you shall have as 
many as you want for exactly sixteen thou¬ 
sand guilders above the cost price !” 

Woerden looked rather blank, but did 
seek his best to conceal his vexation. “ The 
trick is not a bad one,” said he, with a forced 
smile, “ but you must confess that 1 taught 
it you.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the other, “ you are 
clever fellows in Amsterdam, but we are 
not all fools in Brock.” 

AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Frances Pigg, of Indiana, lias runaway 
from Mrs. Pigg, and four little Piggs. The 
Post says he is a hog. 


’$ (Corner. 


“ Attempt the eiul, and nevi r stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, hut search will find it out.” 

For the Iturnl New-Yorker. 

SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 


ryxiMOTH Y SEED.—400 bushels Timothy Seed, of dif- 
-L ferent qualities, just received, and lor sale low by 
<>Sw4 ___ BRIGGS & BRO. 

EAGLE C. PLOW, &c. 

rnilE undersigned have the patterns of tins celebrated 
1 Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points Of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

'>’»! _ BRIGGS fo BR O., 63 State st. 

&3T And we, too, have the same kind of 

patterns, and a ton of castings—points, &c. C.«ll at No. 
Oj Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em out to von. 

J RAPALJE & CO. 


skin cap drawn closely over the few grey ^PPy partake of joui hospitality, for 

hairs Time had left upon his head, he had I lc * e has given me an appetite. ’ I hen 

wheeled his easy chair close to the chimney; * ookln g a t Clotilde, he continued, “I have 
and he rubbed his hands over the bright comc to ai range another matter too, which 


coal fire, seeming lost in reverie, from which 
neither the beer can, nor long clay pipe on 
the table at his side, had power to rouse 

him. 


we can discuss after dinner.” 

It was in vain that, during the evening, 
Woerden tried every way to change his 
friend’s resolution respecting his daughter’s 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 13, 10, 2, 4. 3 was the captain of the host of 
Jabin. 

My 2, U), 3, 16 hated his only brother. 

My 3, 6, 3, 10, 16, 2, 4, 16, 1 was a rich king, 
who ruled over 120 provinces. 

My 4, 16, 7, 6 forsook home, friends and country 
for her mother-in-luw’s sake. 

My 5, 2, 10, 3, 4, 9, 3 was where Paul was impris¬ 
oned. 

My 6, 16, 4 with Aaron “ stayed up ” the hands of 
Moses, while the children of Israel were fight¬ 
ing with Amelek. 




In a late number of the Knickerbocker ' for her mother-in-law’s sake. ~ ..* 
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will go straight to the. hearts of parents; oned - 
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neighboring town, was afflicted with a dan- My 10 ; 3, 12, 3, 8 was the mother of Isaac Thresher for one horse with or without*pouTrV. 

gerous chronic disease, that rendered a sur- m v ii 3 n a 14 « a Saw mill complete for use. 30 
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parents saw that at each return his suffer- My 12, 13, J, 10, 3, 8 was a place where the chil- of ., l - ,8 ? n f< i'[ n t r^ n!!?Jei ng prices: 

ings increased, until at last yielding to the dren of Israel rested during their journeying One do do !.!!."!!!!!!!!!!! '7.1 

advice of the attending physician, they con- ‘ n tll e wilderness. The threshers having no patent on them are same as above 
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All at once the silence was interrupted fortune. After a long discussion, he was 
by a violent ring at the house-bell. The obliged to give up the point, and the mar- 
old man started, and turning to a stout red r ' il £ e was at length fixed for the following 
cheek servant, who, seated at a respectful week. 


distance, was occupying herself in knitting. 

“See who it is, Jacqueline,” said he, 
“that comes to disturb us at this unseason¬ 
able hour.” 

In a few minutes a tall young man en 
tered, and throwing off his cloak, saluted the 
merchant as father. 

“ Ha! is it you, Wilhelm! I did not ex¬ 
pect you back so soon.” 

“ I have just returned from Brock,” rc- 


Next day, as Wilhelm and bis father re¬ 
turned home the former could not refrain 
from expressing some curiosity concerning 
the cause of this sudden change in his 
prospects. 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Wil¬ 
helm’s father. 

“ Have you not given up the point about 
his daughter’s fortune ?” 

“ I should have thought you knew me 


My 8, 16, 1, 8, 3, 13 was David’s friend. 

My 9, 19, 15, 8, 18, 12 was a beautiful orphan who 
became a queen. 

My 10, 3, 12, 3, 8 was the mother of Isaac. 

My 11, 3, 13, 3, 14, 6, 3, 19 was a chief priest, who 
prophesied that ono man should die for the 
Jewish nation. 

My 12, 13, J, 10, 3, 8 was a place where the chil¬ 
dren of Israel rested during their journeying 
in the wilderness. 


EMERY & CO.’S 

Premium Kail Itoad Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
nnilE above machines are offered the public this season 
X at the following prices—being much less in i-roportion 
to costot nianufacting same than any oilier now in use. 

For Two Horse Bower,.gill) 

“ One do do . ^0 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Rower 

if sold with power ®;{5, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches. &c. 5 
Also Whpclcr’s Rack and Pinion Horse Rowers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we ofler and guarantee the full right 
of use for iha following prices: 

Two Horse Rower.glOl) 

One do do . 7 .x 


EMERY & Co.. 

No. 300, 371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y. 


plied the other, “ and should have arrived better,” replied Woerden, looking slyly at 
long ago, had not the road been so encum- bis son. “ But no matter—it is sufficient 
bered with troops and idlers.” that you marry the girl you like.” 

“Have you seen Van Elburg?” Once more at home, the merchant shut 


“ Yes,” answered the young man, taking himself in his office until the evening, when 
his seat by the fire, “ and he consents to my be appeared with a packet of letters, which 
marriage with his daughter, but refuses to were immediately sent by the post, 
give more than four thousand ducats for On the day appointed for the marriage, 
her dowry.” Wilhelm and his father arrived at Brock, 

“ Then he may keep both ducats and where they found a large party of friends 
daughter,” said the merchant, angrily. and relations assembled to meet them.— 
“ But consider, father—” Van Elburg welcomed them with cordiality, 

“ Consider what ?” interrupted Woerden. but there was an expression of care and 
“There is nothing to consider. I know embarrassment on his face that at first made 
that at your age, love outweighs gold, but the bridegroom fear some fresh obstacle to 
time will teach you, that when poverty his happiness. The elder Woerden, how- 
comes in at the door, love soon flies out at ever, in no way shared his son’s anxiety, 
the window.” for he could give a tolerable good guess at 

“Yes, father!” argued the young man, the cause of his host’s uneasiness. 

“ but Van Elburg is one of the richest men “ Mynheer Van Elburg,” he exclaimed, 
in the country, and sooner or later his “what can be the matter? Are you un- 
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111 muL 1CI1UW nsieneu giateiy, ana repll- front of the hottest battle.” orders as soon as possible. 

ed that lie would do as llis father request- My 17 2 10 8 is one of the psalms of David All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 

ed, but the) - must allow him to name his My 18, 14, 8, 2, 10, 16, 1 was one of the churches [59ni3J " 1 0ce CLAR K & G ! L MAN*, 1 d!i Stme-'st. 

OWll time. Nothing more was said to him in Asia, to whom John was commanded to - - 11 ■ —l=! - v- 

on the subject; but at the end of a week write. MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

he said to his father, ‘Now I am ready papa; My 19 > 3 > 14 > 14 > 8 > 13 » 17 > 3 "greed with her hus- published every Thursday, at Rochester, by 


let them operate on me to-morrow.’ 

Notice was sent to the surgeon, who 


band to deceive Peter. 


D. D. T, MOORE, Proprietor. 


My whole is a precopt which may be found in the Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 


daughter must have his fortune.” 

“Tut—tut!” said Woerden, “Van El¬ 
burg knows well what lie is about, but cun- 


“ No, my dear friend,” replied the other, 
not ill, but in the most unpleasant dilemna 


ning as he is, shall not put a bad bargain possible—1 would wish to speak toyouim- 

on me. As for you, Wilhelm, I have prom- mediately in private.” 

ised to give you up my business, and now “ Is it anything respecting the marriage,” 

recommend your taking a word of advice asked Woerden, “ If you wish to be off your 

with it; never give more than you receive, word, it is still time.” 

and always consider yourself before other “ Not for the world.” 

people in your transactions; rely on it, that “In that case we will proceed to the 

it is the only way to prosper in business as church at once. You know I like to do 

well as love. And now we will drop the things regularly; and as I camo* here to see 

subject” my son married, we will finish that business 


came, attended by his students and assist- 8 0s pel according t° John. corner of State and Buffalo sts. 
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placed around his body then, looking up When rare not disliked, but of innocent nature- 

to Ills uncle he said — ‘Now tell papa and But coming in numbers, when summer grows warm, 84°. and any additional number, thus addressed) at the 

mamma to go out of the room, and I shall Produces prodigious annoyance and harm. same ratc ‘ ^ !X monttls , subscription8 at P r °Portional,l rates - 

t j , °tt- . \ , . , . ? ■ , , . , All moneys received by mail will he acknowledged in 

be ready.’ FIlS parents were already gone, M y whole is a being of beauty and grace the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 1 

but he was afraid they were there and Which few overtake, though multitudes chase — Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem- 

would be distressed bv his cries. But ho. Thol, S h the frailest > most fleeting existence in time, o?aU°nroSns - fri^nf 


would be distressed by his cries. But he 
uttered no cry. Ether was administered 
lo him, and the operation was performed.— 
But the little hero never again opened his 
eyes to bless those ’whose happiness was 
bound up in his existence.” 

Those whom guilt contaminates, it ren¬ 
ders equal. 


Yet once held the emblem of truth most sublime. 

E. M. G. 

[TT Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO. 69. 


corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other AgriculturaAor Family Jour¬ 
nal published in tiie United Slates. Tho\ s '-* "’Ito wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful ami instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination— ami to tiear 
in mind that the postage on a first class ijeViodicn) is uo 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 

Terms, in Advance: \ 

Two Dollars a Year — ®1 tor six months. 1 To Clubs 
and Agents ns follows :— Three Copies, one yi'ar, lor ®5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of cl til \.) tor® It); 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ®15; TwctVy Copies 
for ®25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 


All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
tlie paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential prisons 
of all professions —friends of Mental and Moral as wdll 

of Agricultural Improvement —are respectfully soli 

obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-York j it. 

O?” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may ie 
sent.by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will/ !<e 

inserted m thp New-Yorkfr. ni tho mtn nf cm »*/»r >rn 


Answer to Rihlioal Fniirma A snvr inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of per sq til ire 

Answer t) 15 Dlical Enigma. A soft answer (twelve ltneaor loss,) forthe first insertion, and 50 cents Ur 

DRNETH away wrath; but grievous words each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in arivapet 


TCRNETH AWAY WRATH; BUT GRIEVOUS WORDS 
STIR UF ANGER. 

Answer to Arithmetical Question. —Forty feet. 


ITW Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural!, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Association , 
published gratuitously. 


NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 69 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s Block, Rochester. N. Y. 

HPHEsubscribers,under the nameofURioos & Brother 
J are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

“ Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,’’ 

where, will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most un¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call Wo 
will make it an object for sucit to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

„„ of the late firm of Ranalie & Brigss 

68 -ff _JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

I* LO Vt'S ! PLOWS !! IPL© WS I! ! ’ 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up bv Rugglcs. Nourse 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments ’ 
some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
tu an arttcieon Flows and Flowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of BraUlehorough, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany < uluvator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaole Plows of different sizes, among which arc the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full ringed 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Flow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 

fOr SHI© hv till' ctihverllmr.. ... i id . f. 
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serve them, except to keep them dry and 
avoid bruising them: they are nearly al¬ 
ways sold at retail by weight. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

In relation to the Dairy, I doubt whether 
much can be learned in France, which will 
tend to advance the art in the United States, 
although my observation, as yet, has not 
been sufficiently extensive to enable me to 
speak with much confidence. In practice 
at least, (whatever they may be in theory,) 
the I rench do not succeed well according 
to the “gout” (taste,) of a Yankee; their 
butter being almost universally poor, and 
most of the cheese absolutely unfit to eat; 
proper neatness is not observed in its man¬ 
ufacture, and it has a strong, disagreeable 
taste, and unwholesome qualities produced 
by putrefactive fermentation. No new work 
on this branch of agriculture is to be found 
in Paris, so that I am unable to give a de¬ 
tailed account of it at present. Butter here, 
is entirely destitute of salt in the winter and 
nearly so in summer. After being churned 
it is pressed by machines for that purpose, 
until the butter-milk and air are entirely 
expelled; after this is done it does not ferment 
and become rancid like butter which con¬ 
tains buttermilk and other foreign sub¬ 
stances, but keeps like any other oil for a 
long time perfectly fresh. On some ac¬ 
counts, this mode has its advantages, par¬ 
ticularly in summer,—but the butter is less 
pleasant, having an oily taste, and it is al¬ 
ways necessary to salt at table before it is 
palatable. 

Butter is not brought to market in small 
rolls, but in hemispherical or conical masses 
weighing; from 20 to 100 nounds: it is sol- 


moist, always mouldy, and of an exceed¬ 
ingly nauseating taste and odor. This is 
the “ ammoniacal cheeseaft r it is made, 
it is put into a room warmed to 00° or 70° 
F., and allowed ti remain until putrefaction 
is considerably advanced, by which ammo¬ 
nia is el olved, giving origin to the offensive 
odor. During this fermentation, part of 
the sugar of milk in the cheese is changed 
to lactic acid, thus wasting an important 
part of the nutritive qualities: this cheese, 
like all putrified animal matter is unwhole¬ 
some, and unGt for food. This is true as a 
principle in physiology, and is proven by 
the fact that strangers unaccustomed to 
the use of it are often partially poisoned by 
it, and suffer from fevers and disease of ?)ie 
digestive organs; and there is no doubt that 
fevers, cholera and other diseases are often 
produced among the French themselves, 
by the use of this putrid and filthy article 
of diet. 

Large quantities of cheese are made from 
buttermilk and sour milk, and sold in the 
milk shops. This is more tolerable than 
other kinds, but is always sour and poor. 

Milk sells for four to five cents per quart 
in Paris. It is always largely adulterated 
with water. The cream sold is about the 
strength of good milk. Much of the milk 
s boiled before being sold—and when sold 
to be eaten, in the milk shops, is always 
sweetened with sugar by the vender, in or¬ 
der to compensate for the addition of water. 
Asses milk. is sold in considerable quanti¬ 
ties,—being considered better than cows 
milk for sick and convalescent persons, and 
young children. Droves of five to fifteen 
asses may be seen daily driven through the 
streets of Paris, and stopping at dwellings 
and hospitals to be milked for this purpose: 
each animal gives from half a pint to one 
quart at a milking and they are usually 
milked once a day. 

SULPHATE OF IRON. 

This salt has been used here by way of 
experiment lately, on 


CROWS AND SCARE-CROWS. 

There is no sound reason why the crow 
should be so greatly persecuted by us un- 
fealhered bipeds. The farmer, consulting 
his interest, should be the last one to wage 
war upon birds that render him so much 
service. It is true they are a “ colored. ” 
race, that now and then appropriate a few 
hills of corn. From this innocent thievery 
we have permitted a prejudice to spring up 
against the bird, w 
deeds in the ball 


Not a hill of the corn was disturbed, al¬ 
though it was a season when the crows 
were ravenous for want of a proper supply 
of their natural food. I was told by one 
who had practiced it for a number of years, 
that it would drive them from a field after 
they had began to pull the corn, for, said 
he, “ the creature abhors the smell of gun¬ 
powder.” T. E. W'. 


ON DRAINING-(NO. V) 


ithout weighing its good 
lance. And this prejudice 
has in some instances very unwisely run so 
high as to set a price on the crow’s head. 

That was an unwise movement of an 
honest farmer, who at a town election, 
strongly opposed an increase of the town 
fund for educational purposes, while, at the 
same time, with equal ardor, he urged his 
fellow citizens to lay a tax for the destruc¬ 
tion of crows. The first was unwise, be¬ 
cause, in a measure it curtailed the means 
of diffusing knowledge to the young and 
growing mind. The second was unwise in 
one sense, because it undermined the prin¬ 
ciple urged in behalf of the first—“Let 
every man educate his own children ” So 
let every man kill his own crows. But it 
was the more unwise, because such a meas¬ 
ure had for its object the decrease and ex¬ 
tinction of the crow, to the extent of which 
decrease, community—the agricultural es¬ 
pecially—would suffer a dead loss. 

The food of the crow consists almost 
wholly of worms, grubs, insects, Ac., and 
dead animal matter. Hence the reason of 
his non-appearance in a new country until 
the settlements have made considerable ad¬ 
vancement. By such times the cultivated 
fields begin in a measure to be infested 
with the larvae of various insects, all more 
or less injurious to the farmer’s crops of 
grain and grass. So should we welcome 
the coming of the crow with thankful 
hearts, rather than with guns primed and 
cocked, for so long as these insects shall 
grow and increase I heir larvae, so long will 
his services and those of his fellow 


In volume 1, page 241, of the Rural 
New-Yorker, there is a valuable article on 
draining, extracted from the Transactions 
of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for 1848, 
and written by John Delafield, Esq., of 
Seneca county. Mr. D. goes into an esti- 
timate of the expense of building drains 
with stone and tile, and makes a difference 
of 10 cents per rod in favor of tile, where 
the stone are in the field in which the drains 
are to be built. 

. There is so much valuable information on 
draining in the article alluded to, that the 
reader will be well paid for perusing it.— 
The tile machine that Mr. Delafield makes 
mention of in that article has been in opera- 
ation by B. F. Wiiartenby, of Waterloo; and 
I am informed, that in 1849, ^Ir. W. made 
180,000 tile,—in 1850, over 200,000—and 
notwithstanding the large amount manufac¬ 
tured, he is unable to meet the demand.— 
But as there is only a few tile machines yet 
in operation in Western New York, farmers 
must use such material as they have for 
building drains until tile machines become 
more numerous. 

Where stone are to be had, they answer 
a good purpose, if well laid. It is always 
best to build a regular water course, by 
laying a tier of stone in each side of the 
ditch; then place the larger stone over the 
drain and chink as close as possible with 
small stone. A little straw scattered over 
the stone to hold the loose dirt till it be¬ 
comes settled, or the sod inverted, filling 
the remainder of the ditch with earth, I 
consider better than filling the ditch nearly 
full of stone—for the first heavy storm, the 
water will break through the thin covering 
of earth, carrying the loose dirt with it, and 
in a short time the drain is filled up.— 
Another difficulty, where the stone come so 
near the soil, is that the field mice will 
work in the drain the whole length of it. 
For the the above reasons I consider it best 
to use no more stone in building 


PROGBESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


LETTERS ON 

EUROPEAN APICULTURE, ETC. 


crops of grain, pota¬ 
toes, beans, carrots, onions, cauliflower and 
asparagus. It is said to increase the crops 
on some soils, from one-fourth to one half 
over those which received none. It is also 
beneficial to fruit trees, and restores pale 
and yellow plants to their original green 
color. A weak solution is applied to the 
soil at different times during the early 
growth of the plants. The use of this salt 
as a fertilizer is not new, but its systematic 
use, with exact experiments, is new here.— 
There is no doubt of its being both a cheap 
and powerful fertilizer on many soils. 

CANADA THISTLES. 

The eradication of Canada thistles or 
any other noxious weed, can be accomplish¬ 
ed by constant cutting or covering, so as 
not to allow them to shoot above the sur¬ 
face. In large patches this is best done by 
the fi equent use of the plow—going over 
the whole ground thoroughly whenever the 
leaves appear. In smaller patches, the hoe 
or trowel may be used. 

In some cases we have known patches of 
Canada thistles to be totally destroyed by 
one cutting, and in others half a dozen of 
them did not succeed ; and the want of 
farther perseverence was followed by an 
extended crop of the pest. Had the mat¬ 
ter been thoroughly attended to, much 
trouble and expense would have been saved. 
The application of salt, or the observance 
of the times of the moon are unnecessary, 
if this plan be followed. 


com¬ 
rades do vastly more to hold in check their 
myriad numbers than all the art and inge¬ 
nuity of man combined. It is therefore a 
short-sighted policy to seek the destruction 
of these agricultural “ helps.” 

The crow can be kept from depredating 
upon the corn field. But the army of tat- 
terdemalians, of uncouth figures of “ men 
of straw and buckram,” that so much dis- 
figure the fields in May and June, will not 
do it. IN or will the erection of mimic 
windmills and other clitter-clatter. Tarring 
the corn when planted, is said to be effect¬ 
ual. But this is troublesome at least— 
Passing cords of twine around through va¬ 
rious parts of the field, at an elevation that 
will admit of a horse passing under, will 
work a cure. This practice my father pur¬ 
sued for a number of years, and always 
with complete success. I have seen it 


ng, and continue to produce good crops for 
several years, after which they require to 
be leplanted. I he vines are kept pruned 
closely, all .shoots and suckers being cut 
away which are not necessary; they seldom 
exceed three or four feet in height; the 
pruning, stirring the soil, Ac., is continued 
through most of the season. Liquid ma¬ 
nures are much used on the vine: of the 
solid or dry manures, that from the horse 
barn, is considered preferable, on account 
of being of a warmer nature and ferment¬ 
ing more slowly than mj^t others. Grapes 
are gathered mostly in October, before frost; 
they are kept dry and bruised as little as 
possible until made into wine. 

The process of making wine is similar to 
that of making cider. The amount of 
grapes or wine produced from an acre of 
ground varies of course with the soil, sea¬ 
son, and care in cultivation. On anaverao - e 
an acre of vines is estimated to produce 
grapes sufficient to make from eight to 
twenty barrels of wine;—from seven to 
twelve bushels of grapes are required for a 
barrel of wine. Most of the grapes here 
are much finer than can be produced in 
New \ ork State, the climate being more 
natural to their growth and maturity. Sev¬ 
eral varieties keep^well through the winter; 
one variety of white grapes has been plen¬ 
ty in the Paris market up to the m ddle of 
March, 


drains 

than it requires to make a regular water 
course and close joints. 

But where the farm is destitute of stone 
for building drains, and tile are not to be 
had, drains can be built of wood, and will 
last long enough to several times pay the 
cost of building. Round poles, or split tim¬ 
ber, will answer for tlie side pieces, and 
slabs or plank are the best for covering; 
but where timber is scarce, a few round 
stone from four to six inches in diameter, 
placed sufficiently thick under the edges 
of the covering to keep it from settling, 
make a good drain. 

Even brush drains would be found profit¬ 
able. Dig the ditch three feet deep, cut 
the brush in suitable shape, commence at 
the upper end of the drain and lay the butt 
ends forward; fill the ditch one-third full 
when standing on the brush; use inverted 
sods or straw first in covering the brush.— 
Farmers would thus find the brush that is 
yearly accumulating from their forests and 
fruit orchards, turned to a more profitable 
account than throwing them into heaps, to 
be burned or lay in the way till decayed. 
But when tile machines that turn out a 
good article become sufficiently numerous 
to meet the demand, tile will be the prin¬ 
cipal article used in under draining. 

West Bloomfield, N. Y., 1851. Alyis Wilcox. 


Others, as the “ fromage de Holland,” are 
in balls of a globular form, wieghing five to 
ten pounds;—this is pressed very hard, and 
is the best of any found here. Some is in 
cylindrical cakes weighing from four ounces 
to two or three pounds. Most kinds, ex¬ 
cept the “ fromage de Holland,” are made 
without pressing,—they are very soft and 


We believe in small Farms and thorough 
cultivation. 

Wb believe that the soil loves to eat, as 
well as its owner, and ought tq be manured. 


No other means are used to 
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A MOVABLE FENCE. 

Eds. New-Yorker: —Permit me to give 
you a description of a movable fence, 
which is coming into general use in this 
county—though it may not be new to you. 
It answers every purpose for partition fen¬ 
ces —is cheap, durable, and can be set up 
by any person capable of handling an axe. 

The posts are of plank, 3 inches thick, 
18 inches wide, and 4-& feet long. A plank 
of this size is sawed diagonally, commencing j 
two inches from one edge, and passing out j 
two inches from the opposite side at the 
other end. This forms two posts with a 
base of 1G inches each, which is placed up¬ 
on a flat stone or board. The boards, four 
in number, are nailed upon the perpendic¬ 
ular or straight side of the posts, the latter 
being placed alternately on each side of the. 
fence, thus: 








COST OF PRODUCING FINE WOOL IN OHIO. 

Friend Peters: —I observed in the last 
number of the Wool Grower some “ Im¬ 
portant Questions,” which have been pro¬ 
posed by a writer who signs himselt “ G.” 
The first question is f “ What is the actual 
cost of producing a pound of fine wool in 
Ohio, where the price of land is $20 per 


A CALIFORNIA FARMER. 

Mr. James Horner, of California, hails 
from Monmouth county, New Jersey. His 
farm is now located at the mission of San 
Jose, (about 40 miles from this city.) Mr. 
Horner planted about 130 acres of potatoes, 
yielding him a crop of 35,000 bushels, av¬ 
eraging 50 lbs. to the bushel, 270 bushels 


acre ?” I will endeavor to answer this ques- to the acre, i he crop will average about 
lion. ’ I may remark that the quantity of ten cents per pound or the enormous sum 
wool grown upon a fine-wooled sheep has of one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
been variously estimated, but the average dollars, or what is the same thing, the whole 
amount may be fairly placed at three pounds, yield of 130 acres was 35 000 bushels, and 




ItfiS 


amount may be fairly placed at three pounds, yield ot 150 acres wasoo.uuu . usnms, a >u 

if the sheep are well selected and well.fed. sold at five dollars per bushel. Ho also 
We may also remark that one acre of land raised from four acres of land forty thou- 
will sustain through the year but two sheep; sand pounds of onions, winch he sold at an 
for no man can, on our system of manage- average of 40 cents per pound (some ot 
I ment keep more than 320 sheep on a quar- them weighing 4 lbs. each,) and which crop 
ter section of land, (160 acres,) if the qual- of onions produced 16,000 dollars (say 
itv corresponds with the price of $20 per four acres of onions, 40,000 lbs. 40c. per 
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ALDERNY BULL. 


ity corresponds with the price ot $20 per 
acre. 

These remarks being granted, it follows, 
that one-half acre of land will sustain one 
sheep. In this climate we have to feed 
sheep 150 days in each year, ihe balance 


I _J_!------- ALDERN EY C ATTLE. 

' i • J i lrvwor ends The Alderneys are a small breed of cat- 

so doing, the bottom, or lower enas j . 

^ i r » odel-ness of tie from France, and the islands on its coast 

of 1 he two posts, including the thickness ol , 

, f r,o ,r. They are kept in England in gentlemen s 

flip boards form a base ot 3.8 indies cu J j , 

1 r • i f ton- qmnlv parks and pleasure grounds, partly on ac- 

minishino- to 5 inches at the top, amply I 1 . , ° , . . 

° . . • : v t nr ,ci.i on count of the richness of their milk and the 

RnffWent to maintain an upright position . . . ,, , „ , 

great quantity of butter it yields, and pait- 


pound.) 

d, it follows, As for cabbages, lie planted 70,000 and 
sustain one raised forty thousand head for market, 
ave to feed which lie sold on the average at 40 cents 
The balance each, or say $16,000, Irom 14 acres. lie 
iselves in a also raised 50,000 pounds of tomatoes, 
grass. The which he sold at prices varying from 10 to 
?y, which a 20 cents per pound, or an average of 12^- 
in-.tv he c.fnts ner oound—producing the handsome 


keeping. me greaien placed at two pounds per day, and if it does sum ot Aim 

the Alderneys possess, is the rapidity no (, o C t that quantity, the equivalent for the kins, about 40 tons, whi 
with which they fatten, which is very re- deficiency should be given to it in grain, per pound, some of the 


sufficient to maintain an upright position uuu;iu .... , , 

great quantity of butter it yields, and part- 

against wind. , R on account of its being thought fasliion- 

This fence can be moved at pleasure, ana j . , ° , A 3 .. . 

. . , , • ,i j n f able that the view from the breakfast or 

no jio nart of it is placed in tlic 21011110 , oi # . i 11 

coursJ almost any kind of timber will answer room " mdow P r “ ent “ 

for posls . The boards should bo 10 foot in Alderney cow or two feeding upon the awn 

length by 4 inches in breadth. The cost »^r the mans,on. 11,ey arc described as 
jengiu uy , ftiwn colored: short i 


liicli sold at 6 cents 
lem weighing 75 lbs. 


markable, considering their usual gaunt roots, peas, or beans. At the rate of two each these equalled the sum of $4 800 
1 7 f v.,vm T mr.lilic.; nounds each dav, the animal will consume L’o sum up all, we hnd the product of this 

appearance and want of grazing qual tie.. 1 rQ0( n iay j„ i 50 days. Hay can farm of less than 150 acres, was as follows: 

rni_ nn nQrl IPllhr nmnts ' v & . J J 


They seem to possess no particular points ^ ^ed.ffiied and secured at a cost of 
commending them to the attention of piac- ^ p er ton> (2,000 lbs.,) therefore, the cost 
tical agriculturists in this country. G f 300 lbs. of hay is 15 cents; 5 cents per 


farm of less than 150 acres, was as follows: 


ToTc! byT mZ each" making' 21 feet wild-horned, deer-necked, thin, and small- 

at 41 per hundred, costs 21 els. Three boned; irregularly bat often very awkward- 

posts. 9 feet each, at $2 per hundred, cost ly shaped.” ,_ 

to pts Nails 2 cts. Whole cost 41 cents " T— _ 

lb cts. JAniis * ^ root CIl0 ps < 

per rod, and but two posts need be counted - 

to a rod, as you will perceive upon exami- Some years ago, a great deal was said in 


h l ^adth The cost near the mansion. They are described “as The cut of an Alderney bull given above, 
follows:—Four boards light red, yellow, dun or fawn colored; short is from Srnvnns' work on Cattle, just pub- 


ROOT CROPS. 


lished by C. M. Saxton, New York—a 
work which we recently noticed as worthy 
the attention of farmers and breeders. 

CUCUMBERS-THEIR CULTIVATION. 


head will pay for winter feeding, and five 
cents will pay for tagging, washing and 
shearing, and three cents per head will pay 
for salt and the trouble of changing the an¬ 
imals from one pasture to another, ihe 
interest at 6 per cent on $10 (the cost of 
half an acre of land) is GO‘cents annually. 
The tax on the same sum at 6 mills on the 
dollar, which is the average per centum in 



.$175,000 




.. 10,000 



Pumpkins,. 

. 4,800 

Total product,.. 

.$218,050 


Exclusive of many niiifor articles of gar¬ 
den truck. 

KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

We have for a long series of years watch- 


a , 0 a OTeat deal was said in For a period of several years I have Ohio, is 6 cents. The t; 

favor of raisin"•°roots & for stock, and many been in the practice of growing this vegeta- may be placed at one-half cent supposing mers, and we have found that those who 

farmers went into the business to a large ble for the market, and am now prepared the animal to be valued $1. I will now have kept constant and accurate accounts, 

extent Thev did not all realize their ardent to detail the principles of my practice in bring the figures together: and settle regularly and punctually with 

expectations and some have abandoned full. In my earliest undertaking, I was like c .«t of 300 lbs. hay.15 cents. their neighbors, also keep all their farm 

i-iisino- roots’ altogether. Others raise them, all novices, induced to the belief that old Togging, washing and shearing,... 5 “ operations m neat and legulnr oidei. On 

c j , nr . ltl “ tbov consider soil was preferable to new, and that it was Salt and changing pasture,. 3 the other hand, those who are careless and 

an ihc is SodouhttS ZX of root, next to Impossible to grow » good crop un- tinier S “ ** « •*** «*«** d " f 

crons has been over-estimated by some, less the soil had previously been ameliora- Vax on halt acre of land. 6 » keep a slipshod account with every pait of 

while others consider them unprofitable ted by the application of old manure, and Tax on one sheep. 0 h “ their farms; no system, iio clockwork regu- 

. , • m . u i p a f'lir experiment— a series of weeded crops, extending through ~ larity is maintained in their yearly routine 

a number of scasonf, to refine and render C«t for a ,he.p one »4| _ of ,/ ork . They ato waste time in bunting 

morl ot m efer feedincr their cows on Indian it light. This error, however, was one that I have remarkcu that the average weight f or displaced tools, waste money by doing 
, * , j () i|”.-ike to raisinff roots soon corrected itself, and I found to my of fleece is three pounds, therefore the cost wor ]i ou t of season, and waste happiness by 

meal, suoiis, n < > • b ....., .u,,* ,.i,i o.ai.. i,,,,,- r .c nnnnrl nf fine wool in Ohio, f.-rutlrwr nv<-r the disorder and confusion 


Ohio, is 6 cents. The tax on one sheep e d pretty narrowly the habits of many Car- 
may be placed at one-half cent, supposing mers, and we have found that those who 
the animal lobe valued $1. I will now have kept constant and accurate accounts, 


This may all be known to you long since; an( j wli \ x a pro fit, as they consider. soil was preferable to new, and that it was 

if so let it pass. If not, and I have made There is no doubt that the value of root next to impossible to grow a good crop un¬ 
it so, lei h pc ... A A „ i,. lc nver-estimated bv some, less the soil had previously been ameliora- 

it sufficiently plain you are at liberty to use ctoju - consi(ler them unprofitable ted by the application of old manure, and 

it as you thirfk fit. n- ^ s- w i t ] lout havimr made a fair experiment.— a series of weeded crops, extending through 

somerset, l’a- 1831. gome f- ir mers "who are situated near a large a number of seasons, to refine and render 

Remarks. —The fence described is not m . u . kel ‘ fer feeding their cows on Indian it light. This error, however, was one that 
altogether new, being adopted in some sec- ^^orts, and oiheake, to raising roots soon corrected itself, and 1 found to my 


Cost of 300 lbs. hay..15 c 

Tagging, washing and shearing,.. • 5 

Salt and changing pasture,. 3 

Winter feeding,. J 

Interest on $10,.66 

Taxon hall acre of land,. (i 

Tax on one sheep,. 0J 


15 cents. 
5 “ 


Cost for a sheep one year. 


and therefore give 
for all such.—E ds. 


MILK ROOMS IN CELLARS. 


good food for them may be conveniently 
obtained at a moderate price. 

But in the interior, where meal, grain, 
oil-cake, &o., are higher, we believe that 
many farmers will find it profitable to raise 
roots for stock. They are good for working 


odify my 


Farmers about to build a dwelling, many farmers wiiinna u pronuro.e i« . | 

should know, that by carrying up a large roots for stock. 1 bey a, c goo,, " ^ 

flue in the chimney’s back from the cellar, cattle, growing cattle and mild, co vs, a so 
ami having a -.vindmv or two opening to the for horses, sheep, and swine. With roo s, 
house out of the cellar, they can have as young.cattle may be fed on coarse foddc, 
Zd a milk room under their houses as add kept in a tl.rtv.ng condmon ,„ winter, 
-Id be made over a spring that may be and they w, less I* ^ 

^SXw“^a„Z^ln VtZ M if allowed a .orate 

bad^eatlifir, especially by the female por- portion of roots. Milch cowj.fed parUafly 
. fth.af. mil v on roots will give more milk, and if the 

tion ot the fan ) . roots are 0 f the right kind the milk be rich, 

The floor should be flagged with stone, be less liable to disease than 

as they can be kept sweeter or colder than J on other food. Horses 

even cement or brick which absorb “spilt ^ £ better con(Iilio „, in winter, when 

milk,” and thus taint the atmosphere. 1 e ^ p^thilly on roots, instead of wholly on 
walls and ceilings should be plastered, to ail( j ^eal, with the exception of hay. 

facilitate white-washing andcleansing.Noth- L suffwr much in winter from being 
ing but milk and cream should be kept in I f rotn the ground, and meal 

the room, as a pure atmosphere or cream d sl f bslitute8 f orgre e.i 

to rise m ,is absolutely essential for t ic ^ Rootg are better t0 keep them in 
making of sweet butter. condition. 

What is needed to have a cool, sweet cel- Animals are in the most thriving state 
lar, is a current of air, which will be secured vvben feeding on green herbage; and roots 
by the aforesaid flue and the open windows, a( y orcl tbem a succulent food in winter re- 
as a strong current of air is at least ten gemb ]j n g tbe g ree n food of summer, or at 
degrees colder than the same air at rest. j eas( . ^ t(ie ljest substitute for it. 

Farmers ought to know that churning a great objection to raising root crops is 
can be done with any good churn in from expense in weeding, and this applies 
ten to fifteen minutes, as well in winter as p arbcu iarly to carrots, from the large num- 


nounce my trade.” cost of keeping fences in repair, the inter- debtor and creditor, and keep a strict and < | 

It so chanced in breaking up a piece of est on the price of the original flock, nor careful account with every body, but more < | 

asture ground, that a small triangular ihe interest on the cost of sheep-sheds, hay especially with yourselves, and lay out a 1 < J 

iece remained unoccupied, and my “ hired lofts, and sheep boxes, or racks, because the work with regularity and execute it with . ) 


remained unoccupied, and my “ hired lofts, and sheep boxes, or racks, Decause tue work wi 
insisted on planting it in melons and interest on the sales of sheep will meet these energy. 


of old hog-manure was deposited in each of Smithfield, and some others obtain at 
hill, and in the autumn as fine a crop of home fifty cents per pound for their wool 
melons was gathered as 1 ever saw raisetl, there are many who grow fine wool and 
while the cucumbers flourished equally well, who never get forty cents per pound. 1 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED MANURE. 

The St. Vincent Royal Indies Gazette 
mentions that a gentleman of that island 
had sent to England a quantity of pozzolona, 
to have it tested as cement, and was agreea¬ 
bly surprised to learn that the chemist who 


manure is the best for vines. "W hen com¬ 
post is used, leaf-mould should always be 
an ingredient; so, also should salt, lime and 


to this sum $150, as the proceeds of the 
sales of sheep, we have the - sum of $277,- 
50. These are small profits for a large in- 


not refrain from offering our public con- 
uratulations on the recent discovery, which 
must ere long bring great wealth into the 


Farmers ought to know that churning a great objection to raising root crops is 
can be done with any good churn in from expense in weeding, and this applies 
ten to fifteen minutes, as well in winter as p ar ti cu larly to carrots, from the large num- 
in summer, by having the temperature of ber 0 f plants that are necessary. But this 
the cream right, say fifty-eight to sixty de- objection may be obviated, in a great meas- 


house ashes. Wet down your compost vestment. . island by supplying them with an article 

with urine or soapsuds, and you will be al- This mode of calculation, however, does much nee ded by the sugar 

most certain of a good crop.— Cor. Ger- not give the true position of the wool grow- yer3 Pozzolona from St. Vincent could 

mantowri Telegraph. er in Ohio. The increase in the price ot coursc be supplied here much cheaper 

- their lands will pay the interest on the cost £ ~ Q JJ might ia consequence 1 of 

A COW WITH HER FIRST CALF. 0 f their farms and tax on land and sheep. cbeapness be extensively used. 

- These items, therefore, being dismissed from _ ___ _• 


There is so much common sense—so tbe expenses of wool growing, leaves but 
much true philosophy in the following, that cen ts as the cost of keeping one sheep 


the cream right, say luty-eignt to sixty uc- ob jection may be obviated, in a great meas- 
o-rees. The temperature of an oidinary m-c, b y beginning in season, and piepaiing 
sittin°" or living room in winter, to be corn- manuring the ground late in the full 
fortable, is sixty-five to sixty-eight degrees, fa |j or ear iy j n the spring, and stirring itoc- 
and a closet opening into such a room would casionally in spring, as the weeds stait up, 
be the best place to keep the pot in winter. unb l the time of sowing, and soaking the 
In summer the cream can be readily re- g(;e( j Sj an q blowing them to remain in a 


to carrots, we feel it to be our duty to commend it one year . If the fleefee should weigh three In procuring tools, be careful always to 

,ts that are J ^ warmly to favor: pounds, the cost of growing one pound of to get tbe very best, though they may cost 

layDeouw c , « g < «Mr. Russell Woodward, in the Memoirs fine wool, will be 9^ cents. If the wool a Jittle more: a good tool that is much used 

ginning in seuso , < I 1' || of tbe y Board of Agriculture, says:- should be sold at 40 cents per pound, there pavs f or i ts extra [#ice fifty times, by the 

mg tie grou i ^ . n * l have found that young cows the first w fii b e a clear profit of 92 cents on the quantity of workthat can be done with it. 

ZnriL ZYiie woods sun up, year that tlvoy give milk, may bo made, noiCe . If a man should own 500 elicop ^ sure nnd see that overy thing is in its 


USEFUL HINTS. 

In procuring tools, be careful always to 


duced to the right temperature, by break- mo j st state till almost ready to sprout, and 
ing up clean pieces of ice and putting it in- sow on a fine freshly stirred soil, and 


quantity of work That can be done wild it. 

Be sure and see that every thing is in its | 


to the churn. 


A thermometer, which is necessary to an q jq )C weeding will cost but a trifle, com 
regulate these matters, costs but one dollai, pa j-ed with the old method. In this way < 
and such an investment every farmer ought p j ece 0 f carrots may be hoed with one 


he thne P of^owi.vr and soakino-the with careful milking and good keeping, to he would realize as profits on his wool $460. lacc;sothat when you want it, no time 
,h a J Tumvincr them to remain°in a g ve milk almost any length of time requir- Add to this $150, the proceeds of the sale b lost i n fruitless search. 

Zte «& ZlyVs^ «.d od. But if they nre left to dry up early m of sl ,eep. and we have the sung sum of > much on their being 

tow on a fine frestilv stirred soil, and the fall, they will be sure to dry up their $610 clear profits. early and well put in. Potatoes should be 

ants will start before the weeds, and milk each succeeding year, if they luvc a f Jlicso are not all the profits, keeping and oal8 sown early; it is also of 

e weeding will cost but a trifle, com- calf near the same season of the year; and s i 1C e p on land improves its condition, and P importance, during this busy season, 
Win? ,he old method. In this way a nothing but extraordinary keeping will pre- greatly increases lie powers of production. h ^ „„ d catllc b » we n fed and kept 


vent it,, and 


that but for a short time. I Fifteen years ago I purchased a farm, some 
hem dried up of their milk in gf tbe fields of which had been so nearly 


ina BDcn J ™ piece 0 can OL, u.ay - — “ have had them dried up of their milk in g f the fields of which had been so near!) 

to make, who, h “« h ”?Pg g monev-lnd r the USUal ex P ense —- New hn S August, and could not by any means make worked to death that they could not pro 

save labor and time whu. u ;" e , F “ rm ‘ r - __them give milk much beyond that time in duce 10 bushels of wheat to the acre. 1 

S To Ten* * Wn» S^.-One ofour any speeding yum _ _ ^ 


md P^ >in f e( ^ an( ' oa *- s sown early; R 1S a!:£0 01 
j vital importance, during this busy season, 
that horses and cattle be well led and kept 
,..] v in good condition. 

. See that there is no manure left about 
H< t the stables, and do not let your stock into 


pleasanter and easier—and for this I know subscribers informs us, says the American 
they would thank your modest correspon- Agriculturist, that cutting the ears or tail 
dent if they knew him.— Lewis County 0 f a sheep so the blood will run somewhat 
Republican. freely, has a tendency to tame a sheep quick- 

__ er th an any other means within Ins knowl- 

We disbelieve in farmers who will not edge. We saw the experiment tried upon 


improve—in farms that grovv poorer every 


a stout wether, that was somewhat fractious; 
as soon as he saw the blood trickling down 


year— farmer’s boys turning into clerks and as soon as he saw the blood tncKiing aown 
merchants—are farmers ashamed of their his face, lie lay down and submitted to the 


vocation ? 


hopples without a struggle. 


the ears or tail the first year tney nau caives, un ue<u im; 
run somewhat time of their calving again, and have con- 
i a sheep quick- tinued to give milk as late ever since if we 
thin his knowl- milk them.’ ” 

lent tried upon We have seen the efficacy of the above 
■ what fractious; plan verified. -^. American Farmer. 

trickling down —- _ 

lbmitted to the Accounts should be kept, detailing the 
expenses and produce of each field. 


per acre.— Wm. Farmer, in the Wool 
Grower. 

When an implement is no longer wanted 
for the season, lay it aside, but let it first be 
well cleaned. 

Good fences make good neighbors. 


Obtain good seed, prepare your ground 
well, sow early, and pay very little atten¬ 
tion to the moon. 

Experiments are highly commendable, 
but do not become an habitual experimenter. 
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GRAFTING OLD FRUIT TREES. 

The grafting and i nnovation of old orch¬ 
ards is an important and seasonable subject, 
so we give room to the following sensible 
remarks by a correspondent of the German¬ 
town Telegraph: 

Very few operators appear to be aware 
of the fact that, in all trees, the superior 
or topmost branches, have “ a decided mo¬ 
nopoly over the rest, in vigor and absorp¬ 
tion of sap.” Tliis tact, so obvious on in¬ 
spection, suggests the necessity of commen¬ 
cing at the top, in grafting, and continuing 
the work downward from year to year, in¬ 
stead of beginning at the lower or interme¬ 
diate limbs, and progressing upward, as is 
the practice with most. It is a very inju- 
metliod to deprive the tree ol its entire iol- 
iage at once, thus leaving the tru.ik in a 
measure sapless, and liable to disease or 
death. It is also inadvisable to inserts ions 
in limbs over one inch in diameter, as they 
rarely do so well in larger sized branches, 
in consequence of the supply of sap be¬ 
ing less; small, healthy limbs, on an old 
diseased tree, assuming somewhat the na¬ 
ture of parasites, absorb or monopolize, most 
of the fructifying fluid, leaving the diseased 
and sickly members of large size, deficient 
in a great measure, oi vitalizing tiuid. 

It is always a good plan, before com¬ 
mencing the operation of grafting on an old 
tree, to attempt its regeneration, and to in 
crease, as far as practicable, the copiousness 
and energy of its circulation. r l his is prac¬ 
ticable by several methods. Even where 
the centre or “heart wood” has become 
decayed and rotten, and scarcely more than 
a shell remains, shallow digging about the 
roots—care being had not to sever or seri 
ously lacerate any of the superficial laterals 
—and the application ot a small quantity of 
well compounded compost, will generally 
rejuvenate a tree, however great may be its 
age. Were trees stowed in places which 
facilitates the turning of road wash about 
the roots, they may speedily be regenera¬ 
ted; this species of irrigation acting almost 
immediately upon the circulation, as the 
water is compiously imbued with salts and 
saline matters, which produce a most vigor¬ 
ous and salutary effect. A friend of mine 
whose orchard was situated on the side of 
a gentle slope, with an extensively traveled 
thoroughfare upon the upper side, finding 
that his trees were failing in health and 
productiveness, opened a number ot small 
drains from the latter in such a manner as 
to secure th$; benefits of irrigation to each 
individual tree. The effect was wonderful; 
every tree took an almost instantaneous 
star., threw out a mass of young and vigor¬ 
ous shoots, and produced more fruit in a 
single season than for years before. On the 
subject of grafting old trees, a late writer 
observes: 

“ Respecting the size and age of trees for 
grafting, it seems not to be known that 
vigor and not years, is the turning point ot 
practicability. No one has lived long 
enough in our country to see a well con¬ 
ditioned apple-tree (we mean one in a moist, 
fertile soil, with a little road wash, and not 
having too many of its top roots torn off with 
the plow,) die with age; and we could point 
to one, some twelve feet in diameter, and 
an hundred years old, a perfect model for 
grafting; — and when done an orchard in 
itself; and what is more, productive in three 
years.” 

Some cut down their old trees, suppos¬ 
ing it to be an impossibility to bring them 
again to a bearing state, if they would ex¬ 
pend the same amount of time and labor 
in trimming, digging about the roots, and 
manuring, that they expend in cutting 
down their trees and clearing away the rub¬ 
bish, they would find themselves the pos¬ 
sessors of valuable orchards which, in a few 
years would net them more than three times 
the amount of income realized from the 
circumjacent soil. Apples, in this country, 
with the present extended foreign demand 
for American fruit, must always command 
a remunerating price, to say the least. 


On Setting Fuuit Trees. —Mr. Win. G. 
Churchill, of Deerfield, N. II., inquires 
whether it would not be well in setting 
standard apple trees, to let them lean to the 
south in order to avoid the sun scald. lie 
observes that a large part of the treesinthat 
vicinity lean to the north-western direction, 
which he attributes to the prevalence of 
south-easterly winds. 

In any location where winds generally 
prevail in one direction, there is an advan¬ 
tage in setting the tree leaning a little to 
the windward; and in case the wind is in a 
southern direction, there is the additional 
advantage in avoiding the powerful effects of 
the sun oil the trunk. But this effect of the 
sun is less on the apple than on the cherry 
and pear tree.— New-England Farmer. 


The Western Horticultural Review, 
for April, is a capital number—embracing 
an excellent variety of original and selected 
articles. The work increases in merit, and 
should be liberally sustained. 


THE FORELLE OR TROUT PEAR. 

This excellent pear is so marked in its 
coloring, and in the form of the tree, as to 
be distinguished from all others at a glance. 




amc 


THE ELEVATION OF MECHANICS. 



FJOD AND DRINKS FOR THE SICK. 

As this is a season of the year when 
more or less sickness prevails, we have 


) ' There is no class of our citizens, of what- __ 

;--—' ever grade or profession, that are more val- _ Tvo-rurD-e a-rnv 

LIST 01 PATENT CLAIMS uable in society than our enterprising and _ 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE ijnft.l A ,, inrUtiirlnola onrl ptT . U , . 

For the week ending AMI 22, 1851. skillful mechanics. _ As ncjividuals and ert- As thls ]S a season of the year when 

_ izens, in point of intelligence, vutue and more or ] ess sickness prevails, we have 

To Jonathan Ball, of Now York, N. Y.,forim- usefulness, they occupy a place as honor- bought that we could no;, perhaps render 
provement in means of renovating and converting able and a station as dignified as tie m< m better service i .0 our female triends than by 
sight. bers of any profession in the land; and as g} v j n g a f cW recipes for cooking or prepar- 

To C. \V. Grannis, of G.owanda, N. Y., for a body they are indispensable in providing j n g f ood an( J drinks for sick persons. Many 
improvement in cooking stoves. for our wants and necessities, and a very benevolent families, which are blessed with 

To James Reynolds, of New York, N. Y., for g reft t portion of the comforts ot the whole l lca | dl them selves, may have sick and poor 
improvement in machines for Gutta Percha tubing community. . neighbors, for whom it would be a mercy 

and covering. In tact, our national greatness has been and also a privilege to prepare and send 

To Bradford Rowe, of Albany, N. Y., for iin- ' n a great measure achieved through the occasionally a nice dish, it they-only possess- 
provement in machines for stretching leather. industry, enterprise, skill and intelligence of ed the requisite knowledge for preparing it. 

To C. W. Stearns, of Springfield, Mass., for pur mechanics. Thousands of. individual To such we recommend the following chap- 
improvement in clogs or patterns. instances may be adduced to sustain the t er> wdb the hope that when occasion of- 

To Wm. Strevell & Daniel Brown, of Albany, position we have assumed, and hundreds f ers ^] 1C y wd l not be slow to put in requisi- 
N. Y., for improvement in machines for stretching more of the same class have, by their influ- don the knowledge it affords. We copy 
leather. ence, example and talents, verified the truth them from that true friend of American 

To Wm. Clay, of Clifton Lodge, England, for ot our assertion. Franklin, the printer, who housewives, Mrs. Beecher, 
improved apparatus for rolling tapered metallic worked many years at this honorable avo- General Remarks on the Prepara- 
rods. Patented in England Dec. 16, 1348. cation and, perhaps, contributed more than , n()N OF Articuss for the Sick.-A lways 

To Lemuel Hodge, (assignor to G.W. Hedge,), any other indi vidual, to advance science and have ever y t hing you use very sweet and 

-f 1>_1.1.... W V e ...: ___ 111 . tn nor n 1 1 fn ,AC/l Vlirrll in lllO J O J _ J _ 


and covering. 

To Bradford Rowe, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in machines for stretching leather. 

To C. W. Stearns, of Springfield, Mass., for 
improvement in clogs or patterns. 

To Wm. Strevell & Daniel Brown, of Albany, 


improved apparatus for rolling tapered metallic worked many years at this honorable avo 


rods. Patented in England Dec. 16, 1848. 


cation, and, perhaps, contributed more than 


To Lemuel Hodge, (assignor to G. W. Hedge,), any other individual, to advance science and 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for improvement in saw mills, the arts in Ills early life, rose high in the 


It takes its name from the resemblance 
of its beautifully speckled skin to the Trout, 
and when in perfection, says Ilovey, “it is 
deeply colored with vermillion, and profuse¬ 
ly covered with grayish russet dots, which 
are margined or rayed with crimson.” The 
growth of the tree is rapid, and in the color 
of the wood it more resembles an apple 
than a pear. It is very productive; fine 
grained, and of melting buttery flavor. 

P. Barry, Esq.,—who has grown it for 
many years—in his new work, “The Fruit 
Garden,” speaks of it as follows:—“A 
beautiful German pear, finely speckled, but¬ 
tery, melting,and rich; succeeds well on 
the quince ; bears early and profusely.” 
Late autumn. 

Mr. Downing says': “It fully sustains its 
high foreign reputation with us.” 

Mr. Thomas puts it down as “second 
rate” and “a pear of great beauty.” 

PLASTER FOR STRAWBERRIES, 

The columns of the Rural New Yorker 
are generally filled with the most useful 
and interesting matter; but the recommen¬ 
dation of your correspondent M. G. W., to 
apply plaster to strawberry vines, as being 
beneficial, is so directly contrary to my own 
experience in that matter, that I thought it 
might be of some use to some one of your 
thousands of readers, 

About forty years ago there was an 
abundance of fine strawberries in almost 
every uncultivated meadow in the vicinity 
where I then lived, but the boys trod the 
grass down so much in picking the straw¬ 
berries that the farmers s ( aid they ivould 
sow plaster on the vines and destroy them. 
They did so, (using Nova Scotia plaster,) 
and it had the anticipated effect Three 
years after my father commenced sowing 
plaster on his meadow, I could scarcely find 
a strawberry to eat; previous to that I could 
pick from 12 to 20 quarts in half a day, 
though they were rather small but of ex¬ 
cellent flavor. 

Again.— About 1G years ago my father- 
in-law had a tine bed of strawberry vines 
in his garden; early in the spring he sowed 
some plaster on it. About the time the 
vines were in blcssom, I was there; they 
were small, yellow and sickly. He told me 
he believed he had spoiled his strawberry 
bed by sowing plaster on it I replied, I 
thought every body knew that plaster would 
kill strawberry vines. I think every one 
who tries the experiment will find it so. 

Clyde, N. Y. t April, 1851. S. HULL, j 

FRUIT SCIONS FOR MICHIGAN. . 

The people of Ohio, Michigan and Indi¬ 
ana are alive to the culture of good fruit, 
and for the purpose of showing what one 
Nurseryman is taking from this city to 
Michigan, I subjoin a list of scions furnish¬ 
ed and cut from trees grown in this vicini¬ 
ty. He takes in all equal to 12,000 scions^ 
of the following named varieties: 

Northern Spy, Norton's Melon, Early 
Joe, Baldwin, Fameuse, Red Astrachan, 
Belmont, Gravenstein, Green Sweeting 
Talmau Sweeting, Munson Sweeting, Haw¬ 
ley or Dowse, Canada Red, Ribston Pippin, 
Summer Rose, Pom me Grise, Autumn 
Strawberry, Newton Pippin, Porter, and 
Yellow Bellflower. 

We venture to say that a better selection 
could not well be made. j. ii. w. 

Monthly Roses. —These need sun and 
air, when they are rooted and should be 
watered in proportion as they receive it. 
The young wood furnishes buds and blos¬ 
soms. 


To Edward Whitelty, of Boston, Mass., for im- scale of usefulness and honor—became one 
provement in coffee roasters. of the most distinguished statesmen and 

To T. F. YVingo, of McLemoresville, Tenn., philosophers of his age, and died lamented 


, * . , . , .... . nave ever y minu yuu uao veiy sutvii auu 

the arts m his early life, rose high in the cl as -/ he se ° ses 0 f taste and smell are 
scale of usefulness and honor—became one __ __ 


scale oi use i uiimss auu no. ur— uaamu vu sensitive in sickness. Never cook ar- 

of the most distinguished statesmen and dcl 4 for th e sick over a smoke or blaze, as 


for improvement in straw cutters. 

To R. Stillwell, of New York, N. Y., and E. L. 


by the people of “ two hemispheres.”— 
Roger Sherman, one of the signers of the 


Brundage, of Troy, N. Y., for improvement in Declaration of Independence, and who long 
car seats. afterwards was distinguished for his talents, 


you will thus impart a smoky taste. When 
the mixture is thick, stir intently to prevent 
burning. Be very careful, in putting in 
seasoning not to put in too much, as it is 


To James R. Btigbee, of Boston, Mass, (assign¬ 
or to J. R Bugbee & Enoch Robinson, of Somer¬ 
ville Mass.,) for improved lockjand key. 

To Jehu Hollingsworth, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
for improvement in smut machines. 

HOLLEN’S IMPROVED KNITTING MACHINE. 

A new and exceedingly simple knitting- 
machine, has been invented and put in 
operation by Mr. Joseph Hollen, of White 
Township, Cambria Co., Pa. This machine 
is really one of the least complicated, and 
we think best adapted to the purpose in¬ 
tended, than any thing of the kin.d that we 
have seen. It consists of a cylinder sur- 


it is well known, was a shoemaker. The 
late Hon. Andrew Kennedy, of Ohio, at the 


' ’ easy to add but not to abstract. 

le The nicest way to flavor without lemon 


mie lion, iv.mrew ivem euy, or mm * b urn Qr Q c el is to rub loa f sugar 0U the 
age of 19 years, was a laboring blacksmith, , lin b u is absorbed into it> an ^ then use 
unable to read or write. He dropped the th ar to flavor and swcc ten. Herbs 


sledge hammer and took to books, read law, and ^ when boiled to flavor should be 
and soon became a popular advocate. lie tied jn a and they wid not then burn 

removed to Indiana, was soon sent to the on tfae vess ^ at t he edge. 

Legislature, and from the Assembly was ° 

transferred to Congress, where he served 


Chicken Tea is made by boiling any 


can be made without a seam. By the pro- 


three full terms. He was a member of the P“ rt , ol lh “ cl, , ,ck<!n ;. »"<l 
Indiana Legislature when he was cut down we “ k -. " lth “L' ? Iiul< f s “ lt -, , 

by death comparatively at the early age of 0hlck ;' n , B , rotll , ls , ™ ad ? b J boiling ohick- 
37 years. The late Judge Marlin while a =n a good deal, and skunming very thorough- 

lad, left his paternal roof at Marseilles and «"<* " uh «*• A 1U e "<V r 

arrived in North Carolina friendless and P earl barley improves it, or a little parsley 

nearly penniless, and to avoid starvation, ma A,. use .. 10 , av P r 1 ' , , .. 

became apprentice to a printer. At the ex- Ll, ieken Panade is made by pounding 
piration of his apprenticeship he worked as som f of th ? “ft »f boded chicken in a 
journeyman three years-bought out his “ortar, with a little broth, and also a ittjo 
employer—aftertvards removed to Louisi- fU 1 and nutmeg. Then pour in a little 
ana—became a Judge of the Supreme b™th and boil it five minutes. It should 

Court—and, during the 37 years which lie bo il lll ' ck brolh - 

writs r/ntni np/1 in officfi in nil It is imnnrtnr.t. MlLK PORRIDGE. Make thill batter with 


nave seen, it consists ot a cylinder sur- near]y penniless, and to avoid starvation, l ,u . , 

rounded with needles, each one of which bec ame apprentice to a printer. At the ex- Chu L kei ! Panade 13 ™ de b y Pending 
acts independently of the other, and is op pirat i on of his apprenticeship he worked as some of th ? m ^ at . °[ bol cd cblc . ken ! n a 
erated by a simple shaft and crank, having j ourneyman three years-bought out his mortar, with a little broth, and also a little 
a rotary motion, performing the work pre- employer—afteAvards removed to Louisi- ^ and nutmeg. Then pour in a little 
cisely in the same manner as by the usual ana _.became a Judge of the Supreme broth and bod ! l five minules - sbould 
hand knitting process. Its form can be Court—and, during the 37 years which he be a thick broth. 

adapted to any variety of plain knitting was reta i ned i n office, in all his important Milk Porridge.— Make thin batter with 
work, and by using the entire circle of nee- dec } s i ons> i n w hicli immense interests were Ionian meal and wheat flour, a spoonful 
dies around tlio cylinder, a piece of work involved lie ever maintained a character ^ each, and pour into it a Quart oi hoil - 
j can be made without a seam. By the pro- above the least suspicion of reproach—was ^ n § rcylk and water, equal portions ol each. 


jection of the needles singly, oi one at a r^rnarkable as a man of the sternest inteff* Salt it to the taste. Boil ten minutes, 
time, and dispensing with the sinkers used r jt y>and d i ed honored by all, with a fortune Rice Gruel and Oat Meal Gruel.— 
in other machines, closer knitting can be 0 f $ 400 ,000. Gov. Briggs, of Massachu- Make a thin paste of ground rice or Indian 
done with.an equal sized thread, and the se ^ s> d j s we ]j known, was the son of it meal, and pour into boiling water, or boil- 
extreme nicety of fitting the several parts blacksmith, and apprentice to a hatter, but ing milk and water. Let the rice boil up 
required lor fine work in other machines is manifesting a strong inclination for learning, once, but the corn meal must boil half an 
not required in this, consequently the work- subse q U cntTy studied law, and become the hour. Season with salt, sugar and nutmeg. 


extreme nicety of fitting the several parts blacksmith, and apprentice to a hatter 
required lor fine work in other machines is manifesting a strong inclination for lear 
not required in tins, consequently the work- subsequcnt T y studied law, and becora 
ing parts may be made stronger and more chief executive 0 f the commonwealth. 

durable and less liable to n-et out of repair. ... . , . - 

mi , , , „ * . r , We will refer simply to one more of the 

Hie whole arrangement is compact and . 1 . . . . A . 

1 1 ; 1 , numerous-instances winch might be 

simple, and we think the inventor entitled . . , ... . , , ° . 

to much credit for the ingenuity of the in- Uuned of the diet,nguisl.et mecdu.nl 
vention -Far. ,£• Mechanic. ?“ r couatr r. *«. ‘ b <« of El.hu Burr 


me stronger ana more cb i e f executive of the commonwealth. A little cream is a great improvement. 

unent ^ com°acT^and We will refer simply to one more of the Arrowroot and Tapioca Gruels.— 
c'fhe iin'entor > l entitied numerous ' instances which might be men- Jamacia arrowroot is the best Make a 
, . • • ’ f ^ . L tioned of the distinguished mechanics of thin paste, and pour into boiling water, and 

'ec/uirt'c 1 ^ ° 10111 our country, viz, that of Elihu Burritfc, of flavor with sugar, salt and nutmeg. A little 

‘_ Worcester, who, without wealth or any pe- lemon juice improves it 

__ culiar facilities for study—while working at Tapioca must be soaked in twice the 

DRAINING AJ _ATING MACHINE. tbe anv ii —acquired a knowledge of nearly quantity of water over night, then add milk 

•cry favorably noticed different languages; and posterity will and water, and boil till it is soft Flavor 
Courier, the editor of long honor,.as a Christian philanthropist of as above. 

]• : tb t i • • distinguished usefulness, “the learned black- Dropped Egg. —bait some boiling water, 

Mr Lobby quite a of Massachusetts. and drop in a raw egg out of the shell, 

issembled yeoterday to These examples are sufficient to prove taking care not to break the yolk; take it 
( and successful appli- the assertion of John Randolph, the eccen- U P as soon as the white is hardened. Dip 

to a purpose in which trie orator of Roanoke, that “labor is ne- som <2 toast in hot water and put salt or 

pecially, are deeply in- cessary to excellence. This is an eternal butter upon it, and lay the egg on to it 


This machine is very favorably noticed 
by the Charleston Courier, the editor of 
which says: — In compliance with the invi¬ 
tation extended by Mr. Lobby, quite a 
number of visitors assembled yeoterday, to 
witness tiffs curious and successful appli¬ 
cation of machinery, to a purpose in which 
our rice planters especially, are deeply in¬ 


terested. It is adapted both to draining truth, although vanity cannot be brought to 
and irrigating lands, and when set in motion believe, or indolence to heed it.” 


and drop in a raw egg out of the shell, 
taking care not to break the yolk; take it 
up as soon as the white is hardened. Dip 
some toast in hot water and put salt or 
butter upon it, and lay the egg on to it 
Herb Drink. —Balm tea is often much 


by a steam engine of five horse power, is This truth is strikingly verified in a host 
capable of raising from five to six thou- of instances, and should impress upon eve- 
sand gallons per minute, which might be ry mind the deeply responsible relation 


believe, or indolence to heed it.” relished by the sick. Sage tea is also good. 

This truth is strikingly verified in a host Balm, sage and sorrel, mixed with sliced 
of instances, and should impress upon eve- lemon, and boiling water poured on, and 


greatly increased by additional motive pow- which our mechanics hold in reference to 
er. It has been inspected by several ex- the advancement of tbe arts, the promotion 
perienced planters, and been pronounced of science, and the true greatness of our 
to be a most valuable agricultural appen- country .—Farmer and Mechanic. 

dage, sufficiently simple to be worked bv --- 

the negroes on plantations, and not liable THE HILLQ TYfE ’ 

to get out of repair. qq IE ] as ^ number of tbe Daguerrean 


ry mind the deeply responsible relation Bien sweetened is a fine drink. Penny- 
which our mechanics hold in reference to royal makes a good drink to promote pres- 
the advancement of the arts, the promotion piration. 

of science, and the true greatness of our Herb drinks must be often renewed as 
country. — Farmer and Mechanic. they grow insipid standing. 

-.. Other Simple Drinks. —Pour boiling 

rrxrt? T-TTT T (\ TVPT? . . 0 


the negroes on plantations, and not liable water on to tamarinds, or mashed cranber- 

to get out of repair. Thb i ast number of tbe Daguerrean rios > or mashed whortleberries, then pour 

The credit of this clever adaptation of Journal, contains another communication water and sweeten it. And a little 

well known philosophical principles to the {' r0 m Mr. Hill, relative to his method of pro- w ' n ® allowed. 

improvement of the culture of one of our ducing a variety of tints and colors in the Toast bread very brown and put in cold 
great staples, belongs to a young Charles- same plate. The editor, in prefacing the water, and it is often relished. Pour boil- 
tonian, who, to a natural genius for median- letter, says that the views of landscape by * n S wa ter on to bread toasted very brown, 
ism, adds the fruits of years of laborious this process are unequalled; the flower gar- and boil it one minute, then strain it and 
study and practice, in his high and honor- den, with all its variety of blooming flowers add a su g ar and cream, 
able vocation. can be imprinted with a degree of exact- Simple Wine Wiiey. —Mix equal quan- 

-----——- ness and brilliancy which is altogether as- tides of water, milk and white wine. Warm 

Flint’s Self Calculating Scale. —This toninisliing. It will probably be six months the milk and water, and then add the wine, 
is the name of a scale which the Utica pa- before the discovery is ready for the public. Sweeten to the taste, 
pers say is on exhibition in that city. It Mr. II., in order to show that he can pro- A Great Favorite with Invalids.— 
is designed to weigh articles and determine duce more tuan one color at once upon a Take one-third brisk cider, and two-thirds 
their value at the same moment. The plate, says he had produced several portraits, water, sweeten it, and crumb in toasted crack- 
Herald tints explains the process.—“The one a laboring man, with a sunburnt face, ers, and grate on nutmeg. Acid jellies will 
device is a platform scale. The yard is so very red cheeks and lips, blue eyes auburn answer for this, when cider cannot be ob- 
arranged that, by placing a stirrup on the hair, the cravat red and blue; and all the tained. 

left hand, on the price a pound, when an colors are developed with truthfulness. A Water Gruel. —To two quarts of boil- 
equilibrium is produced, the pea, or weight, collection of plants, red, yellow, blue, and ing water, add one gill of Indian meal and 
on the right hand, will show the number a combination of these, forming seven shades a heaped table spoonful of flour, made into 
of pounds and fractions of a pound upon of red, about as many of yellow, three of a paste and stirred in the water. Let it 
the platform, and the price of the quantity, blue, five of green, three tints of purple, boil slowly twenty minutes. Salt, sugar 
Or if a person have a certain amount of making in all some twenty-five hues, which and nutmeg to the taste, 
money which he wishes to lay out in any were represented on his plate to the very Oatmeal makes a fine gruel in the same 
article sold by weight the stirrup will be tint, except the chrome yellow, a color he way. 

placed on the pried a pound, the pea on has the most difficulty with, but which he Sago for Invalids. —Wash one large 
the figures denoting the amount, and an thinks he can overcome. spoonfull ot sago, boil it in a little water, 

equilibrium will be produced when there -—---with a pinch of salt and one or two sticks 

is placed on the platform the quantity of The explosive force of closely confined of cinnamon, until it looks clear; then add 

tea, sugar, or other article, of the value of gunpowder is six and a half tons to the a pint of milk, boil all well together and 

the amount mentioned.” ' square inch. sweeten with loaf sugar. 
























































MOOllE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


CiDtciHioml. 


BY L. WETHERELI. 



“ Having light, we neck to impart it.” 

ELEMENTARY 1 NSTRUCTION. 

The importance of thorough elementary 
instruction seems to be lost sight of by 
many who are engaged in the work of edu¬ 
cating, disciplining and training mind. El¬ 
emental studies have been so multiplied 
within the last few years that you can scarce 
find a primary school in which is not taught 
or administered homoeopathically nearly 
every study pursued in college. Reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and writing, were once 
deemed of the highest importance to all.— 
To become a good speller and a good reader 
it ever has required, and it ever will require 
much care, and time, both on the part of 
the learner and instructor. One reason and 
the chief one, we think, why there are so 
few good spellers and readers is, that the 
child is either permitted or required to 
study so many things during the period of 
his school days. 

Not long since we heard a merchant com¬ 
plaining that he had not a clerk that 
could add or multiply figures with any 
accuracy—notwithstanding, the boys and 
3 ’oung men in his employment, claimed 
to be well acquainted with the text-books 
of Algebra and Geometry. Another com¬ 
plains that his clerks cannot spell the names 
of the articles that they are trading in— 
notwithstanding they have studied some or 
all of the following languages, viz., Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Spanish and Ital¬ 
ian. It not unfrequently turns out with 
such, as it did with one of olden time, con¬ 
cerning musical instruments, who said that 
“he could play on almost every kind of 
musical instrument, but could play no tune 
though.” So with many at the present 
day—they have studied almost every lan¬ 
guage, but cannot speak nor write any one 
with tolerable correctness—no, not even 
their native tongue. 

How much better it would be to learn 
something well than to skim over every¬ 
thing superficially. That young person who 
has studied his own tongue thoroughly, and 
so has learned to read it fluently, to spell it 
correctly, and to write it in harmony with 
the laws of syntax, is vastly better oil than 
another who has gained a smattering of 
half a dozen languages, and yet is unable 
to use any one of them with propriety. 

It is better for a person in every point of 
view' to know a few things as he ought to 
know them, than to gain a little knowl¬ 
edge of many things and not to know any 
thing well. The one of the latter character 
knows just enough, as is demonstrated by 
his theorizing and speculating, to prove the 
truth of the maxim, “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” This quotation from the 
poet is not made to encourage mental indo¬ 
lence, but to show how unfit such an one is 
to teach others, or to enjoy the pleasures of 
knowledge himself. 

What we would say to our young friends 
especially, is, learn thoroughly what you 
undertake to gain a knowledge of.— 
More mental discipline may be gained by 
studying" Colburn’s First Lessons” in arith¬ 
metic, in this way than is generally acquir¬ 
ed by going through half a dozen arithme¬ 
tics with which the slate is used. Learn 
to read, to spell, to write, and to cipher well 
—and then if you have time, attend to as 
many more of the arts and sciences as you 
can treat in the same way, ever bearing in 
mind, that you cannot learn everything, and 
that it will be far better for you to try to 
know a few things well, than to seek to 
know a little about every thing. In what we 
have said, we have not intended to set lim¬ 
its to any one’s desire for knowledge, other 
than such as are fixed by thoroughness, ca¬ 
pacity and time. We can learn but little 
relatively, here, for life is short—then seek 
to know that which will best fit you for use¬ 
fulness and enjoyment in the life that now 
is, and for happiness in that which is to 
come. 

A good life is the best philosophy. i 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Church Review, and Ecclesiastical Regi ter, 
conducted by Rev. N. 8. Richardson, Editor and 
Proprietor. New Haven. 

The April number is published, and con¬ 
tains articles on the following subjects: 1, 
Historical Studies; 2, From A. I). 1829 to 
A. D. 1850 — This article treats of church 
matters in England within the limits indi- 


(ilje tiraihe. Jlaiiiral ijblonj. 



GAME CF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

A SOCIAL PASTIME. 

Whatever serves to make home cheer¬ 
ful, and draw the social bonds closer, and 
render domestic pleasure more attractive, 


cated by the dates. 3, Earthly Ties, and can hard1 ]' b, ‘ 100 hi ^ hl y P'^d. In this 
,7 „ • i ri - . i t \ lew we devote a passing paragraph to an 

the Social Economy of Another Life: 4, . , , 1 • ®,, r . 1 ■ , , 

J J J ’ ’ account ot a pleasant, intellectual, social and 

A Half Century's Progress; h. Loyally, instructive entertainment,called “The Game 
the American Constitution; G, Dr. Jarvis's of Twenty Questions.” The game consists 
Church of the Redeemed; 7, The World 1,1 one P art y tixm g upon some object to be 
in the Church; 8, Book Notices; 9, Litera- P l ‘ ,due b y Biem—and the other party 


THE FLAMINGO. 

Tms remarkable bird was known to the 
ancients, but is now seldom found except in 
America, where every year it becomes more 
scarce and shy. They keep near the most 
deserted and inhospitable shores in the 
vicinity of salt water lakes and swampy 
islands. 


T . . T > • i . . . , finding out what the object is by asking 

ry Intelligence. Besides the nine artides . ® ,,,, J 

J ° . twenty questions about it. I he object is 

the number contains a Summary of Home not to be too abstract or’secret—such as 

and Foreign Intelligence. the company would not probably be ac- 

It is a good time to subscribe now, as flush'd with — and the questions are put, 

• ,v a c c i i not directly as to what the object is, but as 

this is the first number of the fourth vo - , -. , . -. . , 

. to its qualities, attributes, and circumstances 

11 me. It is issued quarterly. Terms $3 a connected with it. 

year. D. M. Dewey, Agent. The following is an account of a game 

- played by a party of statesmen and diplo- 

The Christian Review, for April, has malists in London, some years since, from 
been received and comprises articles on the which our readers will gain a better idea 
following subjects; 1, Romanism and Pro- ^ ian b y any description. Mr. Canning and 
. . ,. „ a . . r, ~ _ the Chancellor ot the Exchequer were to 

iestantum; 2, Systematic Beneficence; 3, lnterrogate . tlm Alncrioan fc nist „ an)1 

The Communion Question, 4, Origin oj Lord Granville to fix upon the object and 
the Human Race; 5, The Sandwich Is- answers: First qnestion, by Mr. Canning. 
lands-, G, Orations and Speeches of Charles Does what you thought of belong to the 
Sumner — (United States Senator Elect of J^e animal or vegetable kingdom? Ans. 
Massachusetts;) 7, John Robinson and Ao ^ u! vft g e table. Q. Is it manufactured 
m, tt j n Tir 7 7 • or unmanufacted ? A. Manufactured. Q. 

Thomas Helwys; 8, Moral and Rehyiom ( s it soM or | iqllid? A . Solid. (How 

Training of the People; 9^ The Present could it be liquid, said one of the company 
Aspect of the Papal Movement in Eng- siily, unless vegetable soup?) Q Is it a 
land ; 10, Notices of New Publications, thing entire in itself or in parts ? A. Entire. 


the number contains a Summary of Home 
and Foreign Intelligence. 


this is the first number of the fourth vol¬ 
ume. It is issued quarterly. Terms $3 a 
year. D. M. Dewey, Agent. 



LA-:/ 

Wp* ■ & f/ 


It is the treasure-house of the mind, 
wherein the monuments thereof are kept 


and preserved. Plato makes it the mother ! l su W? rt ltselt ? . A : A , h « fo ! me £- ? 0(iS 
of the muses; Aristotle sets it one, degree U . P ass ^succession (Neither Lord Gran- 
further, making experience the mother of ville or the Minister being quite certain on 
arts, memory the parent of experience.- ' lus P omt ’ the J question was not answered; 
Philosophers place it in the rear of the but the very doubt being supposed to throw 


Philosophers place it in the rear of the but the very doubt being supposed to throw 
head; audit seems the mine of memory some light on the case, it was agreed’the 
lies there because there men naturally dig <i uestl ° n sh ™ ld be counted one.) Q. Was 
for it, scratching it when they are at a loss * “ sed [he Coronation ? A. Yea Q. 
This again is two fold: one, the simple re- Where m the Hall or in the Abbey? A. 
tendon of things; the other, a regaining robably in both ccr amly in the Hall. Q. 
them when for?often. ° What 18 lts sha P e? ( ihls 4 uestlon was ob .- 


them when forgotten. 4““/ I* uu ; 

First, soundly infix in thy mind what jected to, as too direct, and was withdrawn.) 

thou dcsirest to remember. What wonder F ifteen questions were now asked, and 
is it if agitation of business jog that out of ^be interest had gone on increasing until 
thy head, which was there rather tacked eacb one °* the company felt like looking 
than fastened ? Whereas those notions a *' a r:ice > where the horses were neck to 
which get in by violentapossessio will abide ne<di - F he remaining questions were asked 


there, till ejecto firma, sickness or extreme a [^ r a inanner s ^ mdar t° ^bose we have 
age, dispossess them. It is best knocking given, until the whole twenty were ex¬ 
in the nail over night, and clinching it the hausted. Mr. Canning, at the conclusion, 
next morning "" rolled his huge rich eyes about; and was 

r, j ,T , .i . , evidently under some doubt whether he 

Overburthen not thy memory, to make , , / ,, ... T > 4 i i c .i 

■ , 'ly i liad n-ot the thintr. By the rule ot the 

so faithful a servant a slave. Remember , , & J . . ,, , - c 

. f • T T , game, however, he was now to tell, and, if 

Atlas was weary. Have as much reason as , , ,, . r . ,, , ’, T 

- ,, right, was the wanner—n not, the loser. “1 
a camel, to rise when thou hast thy full , „ •, , .... . , ’ , 7 /. 

, T T . c , ■ think,” said he, “it must be the wand of 

(\ MQmnrr hun n nm*cn if if ho num- 7 7 J 


load. Memory, like a purse, if it be over r i TT . 7 TT . , ;. 

n ii .. . .. J a i a i! -ii i a c the Lord High steward” lie was right! 
full that it cannot shut, all will drop out of rn • , • • , , , . ° , 

r „ , c , .. . . Ii.is w r and is a long, white stick, not much 

if. lake care of a gluttonous curiosity to .*• i ° •,,, ■, 

c b , 4 J e thicker than your middle linger—and, as 

feed on many things, lest the greediness of , . ir ,, lX ° T 

4 , ... J r ° 4l sucli, tallies with all the answers given. It 

the appetite of thy memory spoil the diges- , ,, . ,, . b • , 

.-A} c n J s J 1 r i may be well to say, that the questions and 
tion thereof. Bezas case was peculiar and J . J , . 1 ., 

,, , . , r 1 c answers are not put in the rapid manner 

memorable; being above fourscore years of . • , , A •, f, ■ . , 

, , . ,. 3 . , , , J , , , above given, but have considerable intervals 

age he could perh'clly say by heart any (.reek betwel f n somc „f t | iem , livened by the 

ci.ipu-m.’. au s t.pist t.s, 01 any ling remar j i3 anc j suggestions of the company, 

else which he had learned long before, but i r ,• f , n / 

. , , , and ot those asking the questions. Ihe 

forgot whatsoever was newly told him; his _. i- i s a i e 

° ... . L . . J ,, ’ game at the dinner lasted upwards of an 

memory, like an inn, retaining old guests, j um) . 1 

but having no room to entertain new r . .. ^ .. „ , , . 

° “ lwenty Questions has many advanta- 

Marshal thy notions into a handsome ges as a social game. It can be played by 

method. One will carry twice more weight me n, women, and children, of all and any 

trussed and packed up in bundles, than classes. Two or three gathered together 

when it lies untowardly flapping and hang- 0 f an evening, at any quiet place, can take 

i n g a bout his shoulders. 1 hings orderly p ar t j tl r p 0 such as suppose it very easy 

fardled up under heads are most portable. or rather childish, w r e recommend a trial— 

Ihomas Lul/er. anc j th e y will find it to tax their powers, 

“ - and make a strong pull upon the intellect. 

AGE AND W ISDOM. Sometimes the object thought of may be 

“People always fancy,” said Goethe, an historical character, either living dr dead, 
“that we must become old to become wise; or an event m m the pastor present ages 


AGE AND WISDOM. 


but, in truth, as years advance.it is hard to 

keep ourselves as wise as we were.” Man EXPERIMENTS IN GALVANISM. 

becomes, indeed, in the different stages of - 

his life, a different being; but he cannot say Place a thin plate of zinc upon the upper 
that he is a better one, and in certain mat- surface of the tongue, and a half-crown or 
ters, lie is as likely to be right in his twen- a piece of silver, on the under surface.— 
tieth as in his sixtieth year. We see the Allow the metals to remain for a little time 
world one way from a plain, another way in contact with the tongue, before they 
from the heights of a promontory, another are made to toucli each other, that the taste 
from the glacier fields of tho primary moun- of the metals themselves may not be con¬ 
tains. We see, from one of these points a founded with the sensation produced by 
larger piece of world than from the other; their contact. When the edges of the 
but that is all, and we cannot say that we metals, which project beyond the tongue, 
see more truly from any one than from the are then suffered to toucli, a galvanic sensa- 
rest. tion is produced, which it is difficult accu- 

When a writer leaves monuments on the rately to describe, 
different steps of his life’, it is chiefly iinpor- Place a silver teaspoon as high as possi- 
tant that he should have an innate founda- ble between the gums and the upper lip, 
tion and good-will; that he should, at eacli and a piece of zinc between the gums and 
step, have seen and felt clearly, and that, the under lip. On bringing the extremities 
without any secondary aims, he should have of the metals into contact, a very vivid sen- 
said distinctly and truly, what has passed sation, and an effect like a flash of light 
in his mind. Then will his writings, if they across the eyes, will be perceived. It is 
were right at the step they originated, re- singular, that this light is equally vivid in 
main always right, however the writer may the dark and in the strongest light, and 
developc or alter himself in after times. whe.ther the eyes be shut or open. 


of the world. 





Terms $3 a j r ear. Alexander Grant, ^ f° r public use ? A. Yes. Q. Does 

who may be found at his Music Store in £ e] f‘ to England, or out of it? A. In 
~ J . . . , . England. Q. Is it single, or are there olh- 

fetate Street, is Agent foi this city. ers 0 f t j ie same kind? A. Single. Q. Is 

rrr™™ it historical or only existent at present A. 

_' Both. Q. For ornament or use ? A Both. 
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The body of this water fowl is no larger 
(ban that of a swan, but its legs and neck 
are of such length that it stands, when 
erect, over six feet in height Its wings 
spread five feet and a half from tip to tip. 
Its head is round and small—its bill large, 
seven inches long, partly red, partly black, 
and curve d. The legs are very small, and 
like the neck, near three feet long. The 
feet are webbed, yet it never swims, but 
wades for its food in shallow water. Its 
color is a beautiful scarlet. 

They go in flocks, and travelers who have 
visited their haunts, represent them as al¬ 
ways moving in a long close line of two or 
three hundred together, presenting at the 
distance of half a mile the appearance of a 
bright brick wall. The line is, of course 
broken when they seek food, but one. of 
their number watches and trumpets forth 
the slightest appearance of danger, when 
the whole take wing. 

The flesh is of good flavor, but black 
and hard. The tongue was celebrated as 
a delicacy, among the ancients, and it is re¬ 
lated that one of the Roman Emperors pro¬ 
cured fifteen hundred flamingo’s tongues to 
be served up in a single dish at one of his 
great banquets. The tongue of this bird is 
much larger than that of any other, and 
lies in his large, box-like bill, a black and 
grisly mass. 

The nest of this bird is very peculiar, 
being built in the water, and raised, a trun¬ 
cated cone, eighteen inches from the sur¬ 
face. When sitting, their long legs hang 
down each side of the nest into the water 
The young are easily tamed. 

PRAIRIE DOGS. 

Soon after crossing this river, we came 
for the first time into a colony of prairie 
dogs, or “ dog towns,” as they are familiar 
ly called. These little fellows throw up a 
conical mound of earth, one or two feet in 
height, in the centre of which is the en¬ 
trance to their subterranean dwelling. The 
extent of these colonies is surprising. We 
traveled through one for at least twenty 
miles, and it doubtless extended as far on 
each side of the road. These animals 
strongly resemble the squirrel — they live 
upon grass, and seem to require but very 
little water; for their settlements were fre¬ 
quently many miles from any stream. It 
is a common belief among travelers upon 
the prairie, that the excavations of these 
animals extend far enough below the sur¬ 
face to reach water. They are exceeding- 
ingly shy. As soon as they observed us, 
one of them would set up a shrill bark, 
which seemed to serve as a signal for the 
rest, for they would at once retire to their 
holes, and it was with great difficulty that 
our men could kill one for our examination. 
An owl of a dirty brown color, and rattle¬ 
snakes are frequently found about the holes; 
but whether they only occupy those which 
are deserted, oi are tenants in common with 
the prairie dogs, is not well ascertained.— 
Every day we killed numbers of enormous 
rattlesnakes. One of our finest horses was 
bitten by one just above the fetlock; in less 
than an hour the leg swelled to twice the 
usual size. The animal recovered, however, 
and was fit for use in two days.— Mexican 
Boundary Commissioners. 


SONNET, 

‘Cut it iiown, why cumbereth it the ground ?’*— 
Luke xiii. 7. 

On ! Thou Most Merciful! who turnest not 
Away the chief of sinners ! at thy feet 
Mourning a wand’ring spirit’s fitful lot, 

I bow: yet ah ! for mercy how unmeet, 

1 own myself a cutnberer of the ground, 

Presenting, root and branch, a worthless tree, 

On which, in cold and bleak sterility, 

No fruit of glory to Thy Name is found. 

Yet, oh ! long-sufF’ring Lord ! Who dost abound 
In Infinite Compassion ! spare Thou yet 
The leafless barren fig-tree ! its vast debt 
To patient grace, forgive ! and be it crowned 
Still through that grace, with life anew to stand 
And flourish in thy courts, Father ? at thy right hand! 


FLOWERS AND THE DEAD. 

BY J. CLEMENT. 

A millionaire of Louisiana, who died a 
short time since, and who, before his de¬ 
mise, had done much for the maintenance 
of free schools, affixed this item to his will: 
“ I have still one small request to make, 
one little favor still to ask, and it shall be 
the last. It is, that it may be permitted 
annually, to the children of the free schools 
situate nearest the place of my interment } 
to plant and water a few flowers around my 
grave. This little act will have a double 
tendency; it will open their young and 
susceptible hearts to gratitude and love to 
their Creator, for having raised as the hum¬ 
ble instrument of His bounty to them, a 
poor frail worm of the earth like me, and 
teach them, at the same time, what they 
are, whence they came, and whither they 
must return.” 

This is a singular codicil; natural, per¬ 
haps under the circumstances, beautiful un_ 
der almost any circumstance, yet a rare 
wish on the part of the dying. The living 
make it a practice to plant 'flowers by the 
bed of departed friends, but seldom by re¬ 
quest. They do it from the natural prompt¬ 
ings of affection; and it is an appropriate 
and beautiful tribute to the memory of the 
loved and faded. 

While endeared and gentle ones are with 
us, and we daily or frequently enjoy their 
sympathies, smile for smile and tear, for tear 
we but half appreciate their worth. We 
walk in their light and know it not. Stars 
sent, to pour their steady light for a while 
into the domestic circle wherein we revolve, 
they confer blessings of which we are hut 
little conscious until the hand that fashioned 
and lit them up, removes them, and the 
night of desolation gathers around the hearth 
and heart. Then we remember the bloom¬ 
ing face, the offices of kindness and love, 
the soothing, cheering, musical tones of the 
hushed voice; and all the beauty of the 
cherished and lost, the goodness of the 
heart and the graces of the soul, appeal to 
our natures with effectual eloquence, to re¬ 
member and beautify their resting place. 
Hence the call for flowers: 

'• Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the Her to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose 
burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed. 

T'h >ugli they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love’s last gift—bring ye flowers, pale 
flowers.” 

Buflalo, N. Y., April, 1831. 

Life’s Difficulties. — The first thing, 
depend upon it, is to look upon a new life 
with a different eye; to resolve firmly and 
strongly to grapple with the change which 
fortune has forced upon you, and to wring 
from it all the benefit which it is capable of 
yielding; to cast away vain regrets and 
make ready for the future as a new-being. 
Aye, you can fit yourself to your fate; and 
it is wonderful how soon you will find diffi¬ 
culties vanish, disgusts disappear, and new 
sources of pleasure springing up when you 
least expect them. If there be anything 
in the past which goes beyond regret—any¬ 
thing, I mean, that you condemn, repair it 
as far as you have means, so that the shad¬ 
ow of things that you have left behind you 
may not cloud the sunshine of those before 

you- _ 

Beneficence. —The power of doing good 
to worthy objects, is the only enviable cir¬ 
cumstance in the lives of people of fortune. 

What joy it is in the power of the wealthy 
to give themselves, whenever they please, 
by comforting those who struggle with un¬ 
deserved distress. 

Nothing in human nature is so God-like 
as the disposition to do good to our fellow- 
creatures. 

Such is the blessing of a benevolent 
heart, that, let the world frown as it will, it 
cannot possibly bereave it of all happiness, 
since it can rejoice in the prosperity of others. 


Air is about 816 times lighter than water- The just man will flourish in spite of envy 
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HEART SHADOWS. | 

The rack that weaves the vapory pall 
Between the sun and earth, 

Soon passes, and the birds again 
Make melody and mirth; 

But ah! there is a darker cloud, 

That will not thus depart, 

But flings, though roll away the years, 

A shadow on the heart. 

The dim and misty veil that drapes 
A soinhrc April sky. 

Is kindled, now and then, by gleams 
Of Day’s bright golden eye; 

But through a denser, darker cloud 
The sunbeam cannot dart— 

It coldly (lings forevermore 
A shadow on the heart. 

It may be Study that has brought 
This deep, abiding gloom— 

Blind, erring Love, whose roses frail 
Catch odors from the tomb; 

Or pleasure wild, that beckons us 
To sail without a chart, 

May fling, till o’er the stormy cruise, 

A shallow on the heart. 

Lot music wake her sweetest note, 

And Joy his loudest strain— 

The light that cheered and warmed of old 
Comes never hack again. 

The mantle of a night that morn 
In twain will never part. 

Flings heavily for evermore 
Chill shadows on the heart. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF READING. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 




It is of the greatest importance that 
young persons should seek the companion¬ 
ship of books—should rest at times irons tin¬ 
bustling affairs of business, and hold sweet 
converse with those great minds which have 
flourished in all ages and transmitted their 
researches for the benefit of posterity. 

Books are never-failing sources of knowl¬ 
edge. We gaze upon nature and turn to 
books as our instructors; upon the starry 
heavens and see there the streaming comet, 
the flashing meteor, the lurid lightning, 
and hear the deep toned thunder pealing 
out its wildest notes,—and then turn to the 
pages of science to learn why they are thus, 
and what great end they serve. And if we 
dive beneath the surface of the earth, i 
new field for contemplation is presented tt 
the view', and this too is treated of on the 
printed page, for the Geologist has done his 
part that no avenue may be closed against 
the young aspirant for knowledge. 

To seek for instruction is the impera¬ 
tive duty of the young, and there can be 
no better way to employ the leisure mo¬ 
ments. Not in sauntering idly about or 
frequenting the halls of pleasure and folly, 
but in poring over the pages of the poet, 
historian and philosopher, and gleaning 
gems of thought to enrich and beautify the 
mind. 

There can be no higher eulogy upon a 
young man, than that his evenings are pass¬ 
ed at home; where, gathered around the 
cheerful fireside, books, conversation and 
the society of loved ones, render it an altar, 
a paradise, and a sure defence against the 
snares of vice and dissipation. We predict 
for such a one, honor, distinction and a life 
of usefulness. And what can be more 
lovely,or fascinating, than a highly cultivated 
mind in a young woman. If but half the 
time which is expended in gaining a few 
trivial accomplishments was devoted to the 
right search for knowledge there would not 
be such a meagre number of learned and 
' talented women. Besides, the high estima- 
i tion in which those few are held is sufficient 
! stimulus on one would suppose, to urge, 

) others to do likewise. 

Be a reader then,—a careful reader, if 
> you would be powerful, if you would be- 
1 come wfise and honored, if you would be 
\ worthy the names and station, of men and 
; women. R. M. Allen. 

) Bristol Centre, N. V., 1851. 


Books before Printing. —The labor at¬ 
tendant upon propagating manuscript copies 
; of volumes prior to the invention of printing, 

- has been thus very 7 feelingly described by 
William Caxton:—“Thus end I this book; 
and for as moche as in wry ting the same 
! my penne is worn, myn hande wery, and 
; myn eyne dimmed with over moche loolt- 

> ing on the whit paper, and that age creep- 

> eth on me dayly.” * * * Accordingly 

•1 50 years were sometimes employed in pro- 
) ducing a single volume. At the sale of 
' Sir W. Burrell’s books, May 7 , 179G, there 
; was displayed a MS. bible on vellum, beau- 
' tifully written with a pen, and illuminated, 
; which had taken upwards of half a century 
\ to perform; the writer, Guido de Jars, be- 
\ gan it in his fortieth year, and yet did not 
) finish it till he was upwards of ninety. 


Franklin, the Philosopher, when quite 
a young man after an absence of some time 
from home, thought he would try the ex¬ 
tent to which instinct in a parent would 
discover the child. The result was that his 
mother was loth to give him a shelter over 
night, though a severe snow storm was 
raging, and would only allow him the use 
of an arm chair to sleep in—having the 
colored boy stay in the same room, after the 
precaution of locking up all her silver .—. 
Her instinct was more than overcome by 
her prudence, and she, with bitter tears to 
the last of her life, regretted that her son 
had thus been treated in his mother’s house 
as a felon. . 

One of our townsmen on a recent visit to 
New England, after thirteen years absence, 
thought lie would try Franklin’s experi¬ 
ment. He rapped at his father’s door, men¬ 
tioning that he was weary, and asked if he 
could have a lunch, as it was some distance 
to an inn. It was his father who met him 
at the door, and asked him in, after telling 
him he could be supplied with food. The 
mother was not in the room, but as the fath¬ 
er asked her to bring the refreshments, she 
came in. 

With the feelings and emotions of a child, 
unknown under a parent’s roof, our hero 
had turned his back, that on opening the 
door his face mffht not at first be seen —he 
proceeded to partake of what they hospita¬ 
bly set before him. Mentioning that he 
came from Rochester, N. Y., our friend was 
at once questioned if he knew one there 

whose name was R-. “Oh, yes, I know 

him well,” was the reply. “He is a hatter 
in the city, and made my hat,”—showing it 
witli the maker’s name inside. 

“Well,” says the mother, “you must 
give me the lining, at any rate, for it is a 
long time since we have seen our son.” 

At this our friend could not further hes¬ 
itate to make himself known—and what 
followed all can well imagine. j. ii. w. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

AN APOLOGY. 

Of all the wares and commodities in ex¬ 
change and barter, wherein so mainly con¬ 
sists the civilization of our modern world, 
there is not one which is so carefully weigh¬ 
ed—so accurately measured—so plumbed 
and guaged—so doled and scraped—so 
poured out in minima and balanced with 
scruples—as that necessary of social com¬ 
merce called au“apology!” If the chem¬ 
ists were half so careful in vending their 
poisons, there would be a notable diminu¬ 
tion in the yearly average of victims lo ar¬ 
senic and oxalic acid. But, alas, in the mat¬ 
ter of apology, it is not from the excess ot 
the dose, but the timid, niggardly, miserly 
manner in which it is dispensed, that poor 
Humanity is hurried off to the Styx! llow 
many times does a life depend on the exact 
proportions of an apology! Is it ahairbreadth 
too short to cover the scratch for which you 
want it? Make your will—you are a dead 
man! 

A life do you say!—a hecatomb of ives! 
How many wars would have been prevent¬ 
ed, how many thrones would be standing, 
dynasties flourishing, commonwealths braw¬ 
ling round a bema, or fitting out galleys for 
corn and cotton—if an inch or two more 
of apology had been added to the proffered 
ell! But then that plaguy, jealous, suspi¬ 
cious old vinegar-faced Honor, and her part 
ncr, Pride—as penny-wise and pound-fool¬ 
ish a she skinflint as herself—have the 
monopoly of the article. And what with 
the time they lose in adjusting their specta 
cles, hunting in the precise shelf for the 
precise quantity demanded, then (quality 
found) the haggling as to quantum—con¬ 
sidering whether it should be Apothecary’s 
weight or Avordupois, or English measure 
or Flemish—and, finally, the hullaboloo 
they make if the customer is not perfectly 
satisfied with the monstrous little he gets 
for his money,—1 don’t wonder, for my part, 
how one loses temper and patience, and 
sends Pride, Honor, and Apology, all to the 
spirit of evil. 

Aristophanes,in his “Comedyof Peace," 
insinurtes a beautiful allegory by only suf¬ 
fering that goddess, though in fact she is 
his heroine, to appear as a mute. She takes 
care never to open her lips. The shrewd 
Greek knew very well that she would cease 
to be Peace, if she once began to chatter. 
Wherefore, 0 reader, if ever you find your 
pump under the iron heel of another man’s 
boot, heaven grant that you may hold your 
tongue, and not make things past all en¬ 
durance and forgiveness by brawling out 
for any apology!— JBulwer. 


Beauty, as the flowering blossom, soon 
fades; but the divine excellency of the mind, 
like the medicinal virtues of the plant, re 
main in it when all those charms are with¬ 
ered. 


That is not always excellent which lies 
away from us. What is remote and diffi¬ 
cult of access we iu’c apt to over-rate; wliat 
is really best for us lies always within our 
reach, though often overlooked.— Longfel¬ 
low. 


JOURNEY FROM CAIRO TO BQULAK. 

To our eyes every thing was a picture. 
Vainly the broad road was crowded with 
Muslim artizans, home-returning from their 
work. To the mere Muslim observers they 
were carpenters, masons, laborers and trades¬ 
men of all kinds. We passed many a med¬ 
itating Cairene, to whom there was nothing 
but the monotony of an old story in that 
evening and on that road. But we saw all 
the pageantry of oriental romance quietly 
donkeying into Cairo. Camels, too, sway¬ 
ing and waving like huge phantoms of the 
twilight, horses with strange gay trappings, 
curbed by tawny turbaned equestrians, the 
peaked toe of the red slipper resting in the 
shovel stirrup. It was a fair festal evening. 
The whole world was masquerading, and 
so weli that it seemed reality. 

I saw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban 
and a gay sash. His chibouque, wound with 
colored silk and gold threads, was borne 
behind him by a slave. Fat and funny was 
Fadladeen as of old; and though Fermorz 
was not by, it was clear to see in the lan¬ 
guid droop of his eyes, that choice Arabian 
verses were sung by the twilight in his 
mind. 

Yet was Venus still the evening star; for 
behind him,, closely veiled, came Lalla 
Rookh. She was wrapped in a vast silken 
bao-, that buff ed like a balloon over her 
donkey. But a star suffused evening cloud 
was that bulky blackness, as her twin eyes 
shone forth liquidly lustrous. 

Abou Hassan sat at the city gate, and I 
saw Haroun Alrashid quietly coming up 
in the disguise of a Moussoul merchant. 

I could not but wink at Abou, for I knew 
him so long ago in the Arabian Nights. 
But he rather stared than saluted, as friends 
may, in a masquerade. There was Sinbad 
the porter, too, hurrying to Sinbad the sai¬ 
lor. I turned and watched his form fade 
in twilight, yet I doubt if he reached Bag¬ 
dad in time for the eighth history. 

Scarce had he passed when a long string 
of donkeys ambled by bearing each one of 
the inflated balloons. It was a harem ta¬ 
king the evening air. A huge eunuch was 
the captain, and rode before. They are 
bloated, dead-eyed creatures, the eunuchs— 
but there be no eyes of greater import¬ 
ance to martial minds. The ladies came 
gaily after, in single file, chatting together, 
and although Araby’s daughters are still 
born to blush unseen, they looked earnestly 
upon the staring strangers. Did those stran • 
gers long to behold that hidden beauty! 
Could they help it if all the softness and 
sweetness of hidden faces radiated from 
melting eyes? 

Then came Sakkas—men with hog skins 
slung over their backs, full of water. I re¬ 
membered the land and the time of putting 
wine into old bottles, and was shoved back 
beyond glass. Pedlers—swarthy fatalists 
in lovely lengths of robe and turban, cried 
their wares. To our Frank’s ears it-was 
mere Babel jargon. Yet had erudite Mr. 
Lane, accompanied us, Mr. Lane the eastern 
Englishman, who has given us so many gol¬ 
den glimpses into the silence and mystery of 
oriental life, like a good genius revealing to 
ardent lovers the ever hallowed heart of the 
harem, we should have understood those 
cries. 

We should have heard “ Sycamore figs 
—0 Grapes”—meaning that said ligs were 
offered, and the sweetness of sense and 
sound that“ grapes hath was only bait for the 
attention :”or, “ Odors of Paradise, O flow¬ 
ers of the henna,” causing Muslim maidens 
to tinge to their very nails’ends; or, indeed, 
these Pedler Poets, vending water melons, 
sang, “ Consoler of the embarrassed, 0 Pips,” 
Were they not poets, these pedlers, and 
full of all oriental extravagance? For the 
sweet association of poetic names shed sil¬ 
very sheen over the actual article offered. 
The unwary philosopher might fancy that 
he was buying comfort in a green water 
melon, and the pietist dream of mementos of 
heaven, in the mere earthly vanity of henna. 

These are masquerade manners, and 
they are pleasant The maiden buys not 
henna only, but a thought of heaven. The 
poet not water melons only, but a dream of 
consolation, which truly he will need. When 
shall we hear in Broadway, “Spring blush 
of the hillside, 0 Strawberries,” or “ Breast 
buds of Venus, 0 milk.”'Never, never, until 
milkmen are turbaned, and berry women 
ballooned. 

A pair of Persians wound among these 
pedlers, clad in the strange costume. They 
wore high, shaggy hats, and undressed skins, 
and in their girdles shone silver mounted 
pistols and daggers. They had come into 
the West, and were loitering along, amazed 
at what was extremely East to us. They 
had been famous in Gotham, no Muscat 
envoy more admired. But nobody stared 
at them here except us. We were the odd 
and observed. We had strayed into the 
universal revel, and had forgotten to don 
turbans at the gate. 0 Pyramids! thought 
I, to be where Persians are commonplace. 

In this brilliant bewilderment we played 
only the part of Howadjii, which is the uni¬ 
versal name for traveler—the “ Forestiero” 
of Italy. It signifies merchant or shopkeep¬ 
er, and truly the Egyptians must agree 
with the bilious Frenchman, that the Eng¬ 
lish aro a nation of shopkeepers, seeing 


them swarm forever through the land. For 
those who dwell at Karnak and in the shadow 
of Memnon, who build their mud huts upon 
the Edfoo Temple, and break up Colossa 
for lime, can not imagine any travel but 
that for direct golden gain. Belzoni was 
held in the wiser native mind to be a mere 
Donsterswivel of a treasure-hunter. Did 
not Ilamed Aga come rushing two days’ 
journey w’th two hundred men, and de¬ 
mand of him the large golden cock full of 
diamonds and pearls? Think how easily 
the Arabian Nights must have come to such 
men! Sublime stupidity! 0 Egyptians! 


—Notes of a Howadjii. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE A YOUNG MAN. 


your 


Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
usefully employed, attend to the cultivation 
of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to all your engagements. 

Have no very intimate friends. 

Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

When you speak to a person, look him 
in the face. 

Good company and good conversation are 
(he very sinews of virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Never listen to loose or infidel conversa¬ 
tion. 

You had better be poisoned in 
blood than in your principles. 

Your character cannot be essentially in¬ 
jured except by your own acts. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let your 
life be so virtuous that none will believe him. 

Always speak and act as in the presence 
of God. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 

Ever live, misfortune excepted, within 
your income. 

When you retire to bed, think over what 
you have been doing during tlie day. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Make no haste to be rich if you would 
prosper. 

Small and steady gains give competency 
with tranquillity of mind. 

Never play at any kind game of chance. 

Avoid temptation, through fear that you 
may not withstand it. 

Earn money before you spend it. 

Never run in debt, unless you see a way 
to get out again. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

Do not marry till you are able to support 
a wife. 

Never speak evil of any one. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Keep yourself innocent, if you would be 
happy. 

Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 

Never think that which you do for re¬ 
ligion is time oi money misspent. 

Always go to meeting when you can. 

. Read some portion of the Bible every day. 

Often think of death, and your account¬ 
ability to God. 

Read over the above maxims at least 
once a week, (Saturday night.) — S. P., in 
Gazette and Courier. 


Cab its’ fttuaami. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE ANGEL AND CHILD, 

’Twas almost sunset! and the dirge-like moan 
Of wintry winds was now to silence hushed, 

While tlte soft clouds more swiftly winged their flight, 
As if to fan Day’s King to rest, or else 
To gilrl his nightly couch with drapery rich, 

While Eve’s bright star doth stand as sentinel. 

His lingering beam, this holy, hallowed hour 
Fell on a lowly cottage, where was seen 
A mother bending o’er the cradle couch 
Of a sweet-sleeping infant. 

Ere it waked 

An angel whispered from the skies above, 

Such words as did inspire its infant dream 
With heavenly rapture. “ I am come ” said he 
“ To bear thy spirit through the ether dim, 

To that bright world in which the Savior dwells, 
And where a little band—a heavenly choir 
Are twining a bright wreath to deck thy brow, 

Who will with thee exalt the name of Him 
Thine infant lips have not yet learned to speak. 

Peaceful and silent passed its soul away, 

And while the mother thought Iter loved one slept, 
Its spirit freed was borne on angel wings 
From sleep on earth to purest rest above. 

West Gaines, N. Y. f. j. f. 


WHAT THE GIRLS ARE DOING. 


A WORD ON DEBT. 

Debt is a perfect bore. How it haunts 
a man from pillar to post—lurking in his 
breakfast cup—poisoning his d.nner —em¬ 
bittering his tea!—how it stalks before him 
like a living, moving skeleton, seeming to 
announce his presence by recounting the 
amount of liabilities. How it poisons his 
domestic joys, by introducing its infernal 
“ balance” into the calculation of Madam 
respecting the price of a new carpet, or a 
new dress! How it hinders dreamy plans 
for speculations and accumulations. Both¬ 
eration ! How it hampers useless energies, 
cripples resoultions too good to be fulfilled. 

At bed and board, by night or by day, 
in joy or grief, in health or sickness, at 
home or abroad—debt—grim, gaunt and 
shadowy, falls as an incubus. As no pres¬ 
ence is too sacred, no ground is too holy to 
deter the memory of “ bills and notes paya¬ 
ble” from taking immediate possession — so 
no record is so enlivening, no reminiscences 
more delicious than the consciousness that 
debt has fallen like a January morning, 
twenty-nine degrees below zero! 

Character.— The character of the young- 
men of a community depend much on that 
of the young women. If the latter are cul¬ 
tivated, intelligent and accomplished, the 
young men will feel the requirement that 
they themselves should be upright, and 
gentlemanly, and refined; but if their fe¬ 
male friends are trifling, fri\olous and silly, 
tue young men will be found to be diss : pa- 
ted and worthless. But remember, always, 
that a sister is the best guardian of a brother’s 
integrity. She is the surest inculcator of a 
faith in female purity and worth. As a 
daughter, she is the true light of the home. 
The pride of the father is often centered in 
his sons, but his affection is expended on 
his daughters. She should therefore be 
the sun and centre of all. 

That which appears to us as particles of 
dust on the wings of a butterfly, are beau¬ 
tiful and well arranged little feathers. 


We doubt if it be generally known to 
what an extent the manufacture of straw 
bonnets is carried on in Massachusetts.— 
Some of the choicest work produced in 
America, in this line, is said to come from 
the hands of the girls in Farmington, Iiol- 
liston, and Foxborough, in this State. A 
very extensive trade is being carried on al¬ 
so, in this line, in Medfield, Franklin, and 
other towns, in that vicinity. 

The value of straw bonnets made in 
Medfield, for instance, in a single twelve- 
month, was over $ 130,000. This year, up¬ 
wards of an hundred young ladies are em¬ 
ployed there, at braiding this material, and 
the average -wages earned in the business 
is from live to seven dollars a week. This 
is large pay, for the services ot young wo¬ 
men, and we rejoice that they are able to 
earn such handsome compensation for their 
labor. 

In the town of Foxborough, 133,654 
straw bonnets were made in one year, val¬ 
ued at $220,000. The value of the same 
article made in Franklin in one year was 
$160,000. These bonnets find their prin¬ 
cipal market in New York. The business 
is very profitable; it is a very nice employ¬ 
ment for females, and the article thus pro¬ 
duced, compares successfully with those of 
a similar character which are imported. 

We often wonder, says the Mail, that fe¬ 
males in the city, who sew for a song a day, 
do not go into this business, and make $1 a 
day. It should, however, be said, that straw 
bonnet making only lasts about half the 
year, say from November until June. But 
it is better to work half the year, and get 
paid for it, and then rest and enjoy life, than 
to work the whole of the year with half 
pay, and get no rest or enjoyment 

Everybody loves the industrious working 
girls, with their rosy cheeks, bright eyes, 
and elastic footsteps! Such girls make 
good wives—and happy indeed will those 
men be who secure such prizes. Contrast 
them with those who do nothing but sigh 
all day, and live to follow all the fashions, 
who never earn the bread they eat or the 
shoes they wear, who are languid and lazy 
from one week’s end to another. Who but 
a simpleton and a popinjay would prefer 
one of the latter if he were looking for a 
companion? Give us the working girls.— 
They are worth their weight in gold. You 
never see them mincing along or jump a 
dozen feet to steer clear of a spider or a fly. 
They have no affectations, no squeamy airs 
about them. When they greet you they 
speak without putting on a dozen silly airs, 
or trying to show off to better advantage 
“you feel as if you were speaking to a hu¬ 
man being, and not to a painted fallen angel. 
—American Union. 


THE GENIUS OF WOMAN. 


Women are fortunate in a turn for 
those occupations which can be performed 
while sitting still, or which require move¬ 
ment in a limited circle only. Their Cla- 
rissq-like genius for weaving page after page 
of letter writing, or, in other words, for that 
interminable piece of chequer work, dark 
and formidable, the crossed letter—ever ex¬ 
tending it unsparingly to the corner where 
the white surface of the paper still shows 
itself, down to the last crossed line of the 
last page—is quite an immediate blessing 
of Heaven; while their talents for forming 
friendships with birds and goldfish — their 
craze for administering slop and flattery to 
the young of animals, as if they were young 
children—their incredible patience under 
any affliction of plants and flowers, which 
they will sometimes meditate and regard 
as if they were endeavoring to pass the 
bounds of human knowledge, and to enter 
the mysteries of vegetable life—and their 
great instinct for making themselves end¬ 
lessly happy with the vast subject of dress 
—are endowments which must be referred 
to the same category. These resources are 
their salvation in many strange situations, 
in which it would go hard, we suspect, with 
male faculties. 
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Illinois—Her Condition and IF.-sgecU. 

It will be remembered that 1830 '•■■■<) '07 was 
a season of almost universal delusion i i 11 >t- liuan- 
cial world. States as well as individuals were 
seized with the mania of extravagance, anil under¬ 
took works involving the expenditure of sums fas 
beyond their means. 

Illinois commenced simultaneously, 1,300 miles 
of railroad, 100 of canal, and expensive works to 


We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. « -mono iuu o. cun.., a m expense m 

A Sts and other friends of the Rural will please improve the navigation of her rivers, at a time 
note* this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly when her population was but half a million, and 
Those who do not desire hack numbers, can com- j, er revenues less than her current expenses. T ie 
mcnco now or at any specified time. most objectionable means were used to obtain a 

-•a - 1 -- —- general acquiescence in these extravagant opeia- 

The Erie Railroad Completed. lions. A net work of improven ents was to en- 

Thf completion of thTRailroad from the Hud- compass nearly the whole State, and such coun- 
!>• _ J r a ke Erie through the southern tier ties as were not ifrersected by some of them, were 

rdL .hi within . few h„„„ of a *. ta the M*. of $200,000 .a an 

ofbrib aud !og rol |i„ 8 , , 

dne,ion. ofthe.ra.il. ” „L ftom n.a.'ly unanimon. vote « oblaiaed. and fnnd 

Of the State particularly, so long secluded from J. 


general travel, will now become a tnorougmarc 
for an immense amount of business, and cannot 
butsharo in the life and vigor coursing through its 
valleys. For the cattlo breeder and dairyman, no 


e south-western portion % this system of bribery and log rolling, a 
so long secluded from "early unanimous vote was obtained, and kind 
become a thoroughfare commissioners, loaded with State bonds, hastened 
if business, and cannot t0 tlie money marts, and were quite too successful, 
tror coursing through its The faith of the State was pledged for a sudden 
>eder and dairyman, no shower of g old - that did scarcely as much good, as 
1 rthfter mar- many a shower of rain. Engineers, contractor. 


be found,—and no better niar- 


beUer regions c 1 ^ and laborers were now needed by the wholesale, 

ket need be desired, than tie "as ern , As other States were also engaged in extensive 

brought within a ftw item works, they were obtained with difficulty, at great 

L,Un ' • ex ‘ orts . It is both excellent and expense, and quite too often totally unqualified for 

among tie l , their station. The public works were frequency 

abundant, and as it eciea.es - • ^ undertaken and located, more to suit the interest 

ill > ie im P rovemcllt » f .. --for fh. ,..,,.,,1 


will be extended: and we see no reason why, with 
a proper system at work, farming may not become 
as profitable in Steuben, Allegany, Ac., as in any 
part of the Empire State. 

ct<.(oo thin rnnri 


of individuals, and localities, than for the geneial 
welfare. 

The lines were mostly surveyed, many com¬ 
menced, some half finished, and one short road 


As an avenue to the Western States this road of small importance completed. . Cargoes of iron 
\ ' , • _ mlP ii M k were on their way over the ocean, and some land- 

( must be a popular and paying one. it is one hhk , J v 

- n v *, . ... ;u nnl , nnitp the Hud- ed on our shores. Stone were quarried, timber 

) of the great chain which will soou unite me nuu A. ... 

; ° K ...... rn Ua i vbore line of scattered along the lines, depots built, and slimpsy 

S son and the Mississippi. The Hake shore line oi b i ’ ** 

) .. , f . om Buffalo through Dunkirk, Eric, bridges thrown over streams, which bent and fm- 

! Cleveland! Sandusky, &c., to Toledo, alien com- ally fell with their own weight. The warning 

< ltd will connect with two lines already built to voice of a Duncan was little heeded, and las vetoes 
\ Cincinnati and one nearly completed to Pitts- were borne down by the weight of numbers. But 

. . r r V. Southern Michigan Railroad is al- our State was soon brought to a halt in this career 

( r X fiibed a large part of the way to Chicago, of m^sguidtd activity, debt and folly. Our bonds 
' while from Chicago westward, the Galena road is could no longer be hypothecated. Happily, our 
j in a good state of forwardness. In 18 months or credit was exhausted. 

( go i t i s thought that a continuous line of Railroad The bubble burst. Our people looked at the 
; w j’|| j )0 0 j )enec ] f r oin Bangor, Me., to Galena, III., wreck in sullen silence, with too little courage to 

( which, from point to point, one may pass in make an effort to save the fragments, or ascertain 

) j esg t j ian p 0U1 . jays time. From this great route, the extent of the damage. Iron, lumber, and 
) pumerous branches will radiate to all imjxirtaiit stone, were freely appropriated to private or local 
places off the line. purposes. Industry and enterprise were paralized 

/ The paragraph going the rounds of the news- Men ceased to exert themselves, under the spec- 
; p a p CrB stating the income of this road one day, on i ous pl ea , that the more they got, the more they 
its opening, as over three millions of dollars, in would be taxed. Emigration turned from our bor- 
( ajghiou to the receipts from passengers, has this dors to lands less inviting by nature, hut also loss 

\ solution. When the charter was granted, 19 years cursed by man. 

j> a go, the State loaned the road $3,000,000. Ma\ T 0 t ] ie honor of our State, the highest practical 
<j 14th, 18-15, the Legislature passed an act releas- ra j es 0 f taxation were resorted to, hut even this 

< ing them from this debt, provided a single track wou ] d pay but a small fraction of the interest.— 

> was completed within six years from that date. Each annual assessment did indeed enlarge the 
) The affidavit required was made on the day above basis 0 f taxation, but nothing- in comparison to the 
) mentioned, reducing the liabilities of the company accumulation of our large public debt. 

> the amount specified a. a single stroke. What Qur improved condition, I reserve for another 

< ever Us prosperity, we doubt whether it accom- D w 

< plishes as much again. Indiantown, Bureau Co., III., April, 1851. 

; By the middle of the present month both freight- 

( a nd passenger trains will be running regularly, and Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

/ Dunkirk will be within 16 hours of New York.— 

' Cincinatti or Detroit can be reached in 36 hours,_ by l. wetherell. _ 

■: and Chicago in about 12 hours more. Apr. 1851. thermometer. • 

( If the directors of this road know their own in- - -- 52 42 46. 83 - 

( terest they will seek to afford all possible accom- ;j , 5 ; 4 1.3 i svv. nw.' 

s modalion to the traveling public. Good manage- 1 43 33 38.33 sw. nw. 

I r' d 1 « e “ le,n “" ls ; " , ,‘ i c "t;' “ S l* SS z: ? 

> conductors, will make the Erie Railioad a profit- 4 49 4() 43 33 nw. n. 

t a b!e one, and a double track throughout an urgent 5 47 37 I 4^.06 nk. n. 

( necessity within a ve ry brief period . _ remarks. 

: Thk Fruit Garden.—T his is the title of a new 29. Very fine day—wind began to blow about 10 

j and handsome volume of some 400 pages by P. o’clock in the evening. 

[ Barry Esq , of the Mt. Hope Nurseries, this city 3Q. Rainy morning. 

I __j usl published by Chas. Scribner, New York. Ma Y 1- Cold and squally, with rain and snow- 

\ Wc must defer an extended notice, not having had ’"g' 1 w ,nd ; . 

, . , ,, 2. Continues cold and squally—nearly two niches 

J opportunity to give the hook that attention w mch q[ ^ ^ 

its appearance, and the reputation of the author. Cool _ a inkle of rain toward even5rig . 

. alike demand. A glance at the arrangement and 4 Cool _ flolar halo 

; contents of the work, however, has impressed us . Coo]( disagreeable weather. 

1 mos t favorably, and we anticipate a rare treat in a _ _ 

careful perusal of its jiages. From whai little v^e Editoriai. Changes.—W e learn from the Syr- 
have already read, we predict that “ I he I ruil acuse Star that the following changes will soon 
Garden” will prove a most acceptable and valu- [ ake place, in several papers of the State. It 
able assistant to all practical gardeners and orch- saV8; _ 


BY L. WETHKRELL. 
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34 41.00 | 
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REMARKS. 

29. Very fine day—wind began to blow about 10 
o’clock in the evening. 

3Q. Rainy morning. 

May 1. Cold and squally, with rain and snow— 
high wind. 

2. Continues cold and squally—nearly two inches 
of snow at sunrise. 

3. Cool—a sprinkle of rain toward evening. 

4. Cool—solar halo. 

5. Cool, disagreeable weather. 

Editoriai. Changes. —We learn from the Syr¬ 
acuse Star that the following changes will soon 


ardisls. For sale by E. Darrow, corner of Main 
and St. Paul streets, Rochester. 


New School. —The editor of our Educationa 
Department has just opened a School 011 the cor- 


says:— 

Dr. Foote, the distinguished editor of the Buffa¬ 
lo Commercial Advertiser, will assume in a few 
days, the editorial charge of the Albany Register. 
He will be succeeded in the Advertiser by Mr.• 
Follett of Sandusky, Ohio, formerly editor of the 


nor of Main and Clinton streets, as we observel Ghio otate Journal. 

. , . .■ c •, ,1 •]„ Mr. Seward, of the Albany Register, will re- 

from commem.atorj notices ... the daily papers.- gume hjs former t of edit( / r of t f ie Utica Dailv 

Mr. Wetherei.l’s long experience and success as Gazette. 

a teacher will undoubtedly secure him ample pat- 


The Lockport Daily Courier has been purehas- 


ronage, and we presume the new enterprise vvil ed by Messrs. Williams & Sloane—the former, 
prove advantageous alike to the public and princi- 1 late of the Post Orlice Department at Washing- 

pal. The DMy American says: ^istmXn 6UPP ° rt ** Ad ' 

Mr. It. Wetherell, so long the successful head_• 

of one of the most important departments of the Female Seminary. —The Dailv American of a 
Rochester Collegiate Institute, will open a school , , , 

on Monday, May 5th, in the rooms under St. ae aesa } s: 

John’s Church, corner of Main and Clinton sts. ” It is proposed to raise the sum of $50,000, to 


Mr. Wetherell will take charge of both Masters organize and endow a Female Seminary of the 
and Misses, and will give them instruction best highest class, to be located in the city of Rochester, 
adapted to develope and improve the powers of the The Seward Seminary and grounds will be occu- 
mind. All the usual branches will he taught, and pied for this purpose after the 15th of September, 
as many of the higher branches as may be neces- until a more suitable building shall be erected. A 
sary Attention will be paid to Botany. perpetual scholarship shall be secured to every 

It is unnecessary to add anything in reference to subscriber for each and every thousand dollars 
Mr. Wethereli’s capacities as an instructor of youth, subscribed. Several scholarships have been se- 
iJe is well known in this community, and will cured.” 

continue to receive the patronage of parents who , -- 

have hitherto availed themselves of his talents in Calestegia Pubesckn.s.—T his is the name of 
the education ot their children. a new and beautiful climber recently introduced from Chi- 

- 11 a, of which Messrs. Fooo & I5uo. have procured several 

THANK 3 .—Ill behalf of the “ Kitchen Cabinet,” specimens. It lias been reared in New England, and sur- 
we acknowledge the receipt, some ten days ago, of vived through the winter in the ground, and without pro- 

choice Asparagus and Pie Plant, from Mr. C. F. tection ' Trained t0 a P ilUir - tenfeetin height,itisabeauU- 
‘ . , fill object, covered with Iiandsome flowers of a delicate rose 

Chosman, of Brighton. In addition to seed grow- co]or . and p]anted inpatches , or ot her forms, it is equally 

illg, &.C., Mr. C. is one ot our most successful ornamental. Specimens may be procured at the Seed Store, 
market gardeners. No. 29 Buftalo-st.—Dein. 


Tlie Uefr Three-Cent Coin. 

i The'Washington Union, referring to the new 
| three-cent coin, pul lishes a letter from a gentle- 
i man in the Mint, which contains the following 
i information respecting it, which is interesting. 

• The coin will be ready for issue by the first of 
! May. 

I The metal is composed of three-fourths silver 
| and one-fourth copper, and will always retain a 
i silvery color, though not quite equal in that re- 
! spect to the other standard. It leaves a margin 
! of profit, to the Government, which the other 
\ coins do not; the reason of which may be cx- 
, plained as follows: The original bill for this coin¬ 
age, prepared before the postage bill was initiat- 
1 ed, contained another provision by which the 
j worn out Spanish money which circulates large- 
; ly among us, and which is everywhere regarded 
i as a nuisance, should be drawn into the mintand 
: worked up. But in order to effect that, it was 
j necessary to provide means for buying them at 
their nominal value, or not much below it; oth- 
j envise the people could not be expected to make 
| the sacrifice—those coins being really worth ten 
or twelve per cent, loss than their current value, 
by reason of w«atf. 

The reduction of fin: 1 ness from nine-tenths to 
three-fourths in the three cent pieces, was there- 
j fore intended to enable tlie Government to call 
in tlie lips, levies and quarters, as also to pay cx- 
! penses of transportation, insurance, etc. 

! But in getting up the new. postage law, the 
! framers took pne leg of that coinage bill—namely, 
j the issue of the three cent coin as auxiliary to 
; their projeot— and left out or overlooked the 
! other, which contained the only ground or rea- 
| son for alloying tlie coin more largely than the 
; other silver. It is not too late, however, to rem- 
| edy this defect. Congress could hardly benefit 
: the country at large more effectually than by 
taking the subject in hand ; for although these 
little eoin« *.iay seem to be little matters in them¬ 
selves, they are of all things the most diffusive, 
as they come into everybody’s hands, and arc 
incessantly in requisition. 

The Treasury Department has authorized the 
mint to withhold the issue until there shall he 
an accumulation of half a million to start with. 
They will no doubt be ready by the beginning 
of May, as the coinage has commenced. They 
are to be paid out, in order of application, in 
sums of from thirty to one hundred and fifty 
dollars—that is one thousand to five thousand 
pieces—and will be exchanged for American gold 
or silver, or foreign silver coins. 

An Exposure of the Rappings.— Mr. Burr 
who recently favored our citizens with several 
! lectures, exposing the most monstrous delusion 
known as the “ Spiritual Rappings,” last week 
visited Hydesvillo, Wayne County, where the 
spirits first manifested themselves. -There Mr. 
Burr was put in full possession of all the facts 
connected with the history of the imposture. A 
relative of the Fox family residing there—a lady 
of unimpeachable character—told Mr. B. in the 
presence of witnesses, C. G. Pomeroy, M. D.,and 
Rev. D. S. Chase, how the rappings were produc¬ 
ed by the Fox family, viz: by tlie toes and knees; 
that she was taught by one of the Fox girls how 
to produce the sounds; that tlie secret was given 
to her on the promise that she, too, should be¬ 
come a medium, die. We understand Mr. Burr 
will soon give this matter to the jaublic. While 
its entire truth cannot be doubted, it most effect¬ 
ually disjioses of the whole humbug. The lady 
who gave Mr. Burr the information is Mrs. Nor¬ 
man Culver, of the town of Arcadia. 

[Syracuse Star. 

Safety <*~y Ralroads. —The annual reports of 
tlie Massachusetts railroad corporations for ill* r 
1850, show that during that time, there were Ifflh d 
on iho roads thus reported, forty-three jicrons, and 
that thirty-four were badly injured. Of those kill¬ 
ed, eighteen were connected with the road, in va¬ 
rious capacities, eleven were killed while crossing 
the track, and five in consequence of being intox¬ 
icated. Two persons were killed by evidently 
falling from the cars; but only three while actual¬ 
ly occupying their proper seats. The number 
killed on the various railroads throughout the coun¬ 
try, during the last three years, is reported to have 
been 152. 

Wheat Crop in Michigan and Indiana. —An 
extract of a letter, dated Sturges, St. Joseph Co., 
Michigan, says:— 

“ The report circulating east, relative to a prob¬ 
ably small wheat crop this season in Michigan, is 
wholly without foundation. The jirospects for a 
very heavy crop were never so favorable ill ibis 
State or Indiana, as at the present time. Our road 
will groan thi$ season with the freight. We are 
running down any quantity of wdieat and flour 
now, and I think the new crop will come in as 
soon as the old is olF, if not before.” 

Gale at Buffalo. —The water was higher on 
tho 1st inst., than it has been since 1844—the 
Hats being principally submerged. 

The Mt. Vernon went ashore outside, laden with 
corn from Chicago. Several vessels were injured, 
ns were several canal boats, by being jammed; but 
none were sunk. There was one serious casualty; 
Oscar Burbank, of Haverhill, N. H., having both 
liis legs broken, and otherwise so mangled as to 
forbid of survival. 

Reminscencks of a Lawyer and Politician.— 
I.evi Beardsley, Esq., a Veteran in Law, Politics, 
Finance, &c. iSrc., lias been devoiingsome leisure 
time to the preparation of a book which is to con¬ 
tain recollections, incidents, criticisms, essays, «fec. 
Ac., on men and tilings, personal, political, and 
legislative, commencing with the early settlement 
of Otsego county. It will we, doubtnot, bo an in¬ 
teresting work. 

Death of E. J. Roberts. — r I'he Detroit Free 
Press records the death of Gen. Elijah J. Roberts, 
which took place on Tuesday last. Gen. R. was 
a member of the Michigan Sena ( e, and has been 
distinguished in his day as an editor. It will be 
remembered that in 1828, he commenced tlie pub¬ 
lication of the “ Craftsman” in this city, which 
he continued for several years.— Rochester Dem. 

Death of a Gallant Soldier. —Died, at Phil¬ 
adelphia, on the 24th inst.. Brevet Major Thomas 
B. Linnards, of the Topographical Corps of En¬ 
gineers. He was a brave and accomplished offi¬ 
cer, served with distinction in the Florida war, and 
in the staff'of Gen. Taylor, at Buena Vista. 

Singular Casualty. —A little girl aged twelve 
years, the daughter of Mr. II. John, of Muscan- 
line, Iowa, died in that city about two weeks ago, 
from the effects of jumping tho rope. She had 
jumped the rope in the usual way two hundred 
and sixteen times without cessation. 

Alteration of Bank Notes. —One dollar notes 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Syracuse, have been 
altered to ten’s. The alteration is skillfully done 
and is calculated to deceive any one not familiar 
with the two denominations. 


To the Town and Ward Assessors of the State 
of New-York. 

Comptroller’s Office, ? 

Albany, 28th April 1851. 5 

In order to furnish early information of the 
changes made in the assessment laws during the 
recent session of the Legislature, the Comptrol¬ 
ler loses no time m transmitting to the respec¬ 
tive county clerks, copies of the Act of April 
15, 1851, for distribution to the assessors of 
tlie different towns and wards throughout tho 
State. 

Those changes, though few, and simple in their 
character, open a way by which assessors may, 
in a great measure, relieve themselves from what 
has become a false and embarrassing, position, 
and the public at large from a source of irritating 
and serious injustice. 

The examination, under oath, of persons feel¬ 
ing dissatisfied with the estimates of the asses¬ 
sors, places in their hands an efficient auxiliary 
in the prosecution of their labors; while the 
sanction of their own oaths to the fidelity of their 
work when completed, must afford reasonable 
certainty of as equal an apportionment of the 
public burthens among the tax payers, as is with¬ 
in our reach. It is believed' that far greater 
binding force will be attached by these officers to 
an oath pointing directly to what is done, and 
stands recorded before themselves and before the 
world, than to an ordinary affirmation as to the 
prospective performance of a general duty: and 
it is confidently hoped that a determination to 
pursue the course plainly indicated by the act, 
will be so universal as to relieve all from the 
thraldom in which those charged with the valua¬ 
tion of real estate for the purpose of taxation, 
particularly in the country, have been heretofore 
involved. 

In regard to the taxation of personal property, 
the Legislature do not appear to have considered, 
the present law so defective as to require a- 
mendnient. The power to assess the full amount 
lias always been in the hands of the. assessors ; 
while the security against over assessment has 
been equally in the power of each citizen asses¬ 
sed. 

Every consideration connected with public equi¬ 
ty and good t'aith; every inducement to banish a 
crying gi ievance which has been felt and deplored 
for years past; every sincere desire to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number, urges upon 
the assessors now in office in this State, a united, 
unwavering, and persevering effort to administer 
the assessment law as it now stands, in its true 
spiiit, according to their best skill and judgment. 

The Comptroller, perceiving no necessity for | 
any particular explanation under this act, and full 
instructions in regard to the general assessment laws 
having been furnished by his predecessors, does 
not feel justified in saying more on a subject which 
must commend itself to the earnest attention of ev¬ 
ery one acting upon it officially; nor under the 
strong conviction entertained by him of its impor¬ 
tance, especially of tlie necessity that the first 
steps under the new enactment should he well ta¬ 
ken, could he reconcile it to his ideas of duty to 
say less. PH. C. FULLER, 

Comptroller. 

P. S.—It has been suggested that the proper ex¬ 
ecution of the new provisions would he facilitated 
by holding a meeting of the Assessors in each 
county on tho 20th of May, or such other day as 
may be convenient, be‘ore entering upon their an¬ 
nual duties. It would enable them, after proper 
consultation, to proceed upon uniform principles, 
securing that equality which is the first object of 
the law. 

This suggestion meets the entire concurrence of 
the Comptroller, aud the State Officers with whom 
lie ha3 conferred on the subject 

Plank and Turnpike Road law. 

AN ACT in relation to plank roads and turnpike 
roads, passed April 9, 1851. 

Tlie People of tlie State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. The following persons, ai d: 10 others, shall 
be exempt from the payment of tolls at the gates 
of the several plank road companies, formed Un¬ 
der the act entitled “ An act to provide for the in¬ 
corporation of companies - to construct plank 
roads,” passed May 7lh 1847: 

1. Persons going to or from religious meetings, 
held at the place where such persons usually at¬ 
tend, for religious worship, m the town where 
they reside, or an adjoining town, or within eight 
miles of their residence. 

2. Persons going to or fi om any funeral, and all 
funeral processions. 

3. Troops in the actual service of this State or 
tlie United States, and persons going to or from 
a militia training, which by law they are requir¬ 
ed to attend. 

4. Persons going to town meeting or general 
election at which they are entitled to vote, for 
the purpose of voting or returning therefrom. 

5. Persons living within one mile of any gale 
by the most usually traveled road, shall be per¬ 
mitted to pass the same at one half tho usual 
rates of toll, when' not engaged in tho transpor¬ 
tation of other persons, or the property of other 
persons. 

6. Farmers living on their farms within one 
mile of any gate by the most usually travelled 
road, shall be permitted to pass the same free 
of toll, when going to or from their work on said 
farms. 

§ 2. It shall not at any time hereafter be law¬ 
ful for any plank road company formed under 
the act of May seventh, eighteen hundred forty- 
seven, or for any turnpike company to erect or 
put any toll-gate, gate-house, or other buildings, 
within’ a less distance than ten rods from tlie 
front of any dwelling, barn or other out-liouse, 
without the written consent of the owner there¬ 
of: and if any toll gate or other such building 
shall hereafter be located, by any such company 
within said distance, without such consent., the 
county judge of the county in which such build¬ 
ing shall be located, shall o:i application, order 
the same to be romeved. 

§ 3. Any thing contained in the act of May 
seventh, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, or in 
any subsequent act which is inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act is hereby repealed. 

Kossuth. —The Boston Times makes a sensible 
suggestion that, instead of making a show of this 
unfortunate patriot, and feeding their vanity under 
pretence of rendering honor to him, we should ex¬ 
pend the money which this would cost, in purchas¬ 
ing for him a substantial home and placing him in 
a good position to earn an independent living.— 
YVe wish that this advice would be acted upon, 
and that public enthusiasm might be turned into 
this profitable and judicious direction. 

Movement of Troops. —Six companies of the 
7tli infantry left Jefferson Barracks on the 17th, 
in the steamer Pacific and Grand Turk, cn route 
for Texas. Four companies of the same regiment 
left Fort Leavenworth a week before by tho land 
route to Fort Gibson, Arkansas. It is reported 
that they are ordered to Texas, to act as a check 
upon the Indian tribes. 


Stuns of Jhm 


s, &r 


-I ’lie nnrne of tho post-office at Burton, Chan- 

tauquo Co., has been changed to Allegany. 

-1 he amount of coal brought to Philadelphia 

by canal and railroad last month ivas 45,000 tons. 

-8ixteen vessels bringing 3,702 passengers, 

chiefly emigrants, arrived at New York during one 
day and morning last week. 

-A lady lias appeared in Boston in the Turk¬ 
ish costume. The young bachelors of course ad¬ 
mired, while the old maids envied. 

-There was ice made on .Staten Island, on 

Friday morning last, as thick as a quarter of a dol¬ 
lar. 

-A greater breadth of land is now being flowed 

up in Ireland for potatoes than during the last four 
years. 

-On a second trial, Prof. Page's electro-mag¬ 
netic locomotive made eleven miles per hour, on 
nearly a level piano. 

-The Tribune says there is a pear tree in a 

yard in Frankfort street, New York, about two 
hundred years old 

-Major Malley, of N. C., Clerk in the Indian 

Bureau, died at his dcslt in Washington on tlie 29th 
ult. 

-A new Post Ofliee has been established at 

Centre Canisteo, Steuben Co., of which P. O. Ste¬ 
phens, Esq., is Post Master. 

-The posts for the Rochester and Dansvillc 

Telegraph are already set some 8 or 10 miles south 
from this city, along the West Henrietta road. 

-We hear that the work on the Attica and 

Hornellsville milroad is going forward with consid¬ 
erable activity. 

-The Oswego Times of a late date says there 

are r.ow some 300 sail vessels in that harbor, besides 
the canal craft. 

-Mr. Asa Whitney has written a letter to the 

London Times upon his Pacific Railway project, it 
occupies nearly two columns of that paper. 

-A Revolutionary Patriot, Air. Nathaniel Ray¬ 
ford. aged 9G years, died at Tomworth, N. II. on 
the 25th ult. He was at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

-Col. Bruce, of Madison county has been ap¬ 
pointed Inspector General under tlie new militia 
law, by the Governor. 

-By the late gale fourteen vessels have been 

driven on the Canada shore of Lake Erie, with wlmt 
loss is not known. 

-The Schr. Minona, was lost off Eire Island 

Light on Thursday evening last, and all on board, 
numbering sixteen, perished. 

-Thomas Hurst was killed on Saturday by 

falling from a railroad bridgo in Tivoli Hollow, Al¬ 
bany. 

-Wm. B. Astor is assessed in New York, on 

$2, GOO, 300, and pays annually into the city Treas¬ 
ury a tax of $23,891. • 

-Hon. Charles Sumner, lias been elected Uni¬ 
ted States Senator for Massachusetts, after more 
than one hundred ineffectual ballotings. It is re¬ 
garded as a Free Soil triumph. 

-Counterfeit fives on the Champlain Bank, 

Edinburgh, are afloat—paper light—printing badly 
done. Letter A—dated November 1, 1849. Look 
out for them. 

-The king of Prussia has sent to Prof. Morse 

a magnificent gold snuflffiux of elaborate workman¬ 
ship and design, enclosing the Prussian gold medal 
for scientific merit.. 

-The Boonsboro’ Odd Fol'ow says that the 

hogs are dying in that vicinity from eating locusts, 
which they root out of tho ground and devour with 
avidity. 

-The Mexican Minister in Washington has at 

length made n formal comjdaint of tlie Indian out¬ 
rages on the frontier, against which the U. States 
are bound by treaty to protect Mexico. 

-A quantity of linseed oil came aslio e in the 

breakers, at Mnnoment Ponds. Tlie oil was in for¬ 
ty-gallon casks, and had evidently been long drift¬ 
ing in the sea. 

-A despatch from Nashville, on Friday, says 

a severe frost the previous night, nearly destroyed 
the cotton and tobacco plants. We have similar 
reports fiom other parts of Tennessee. 

-Strang and nearly all his Mormon band have 

left Beaver Island, and intend going to Salt Lake 
and placing themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
colony there. 

-The Albany Journal snys the receipts of the 

Mohawk road for tho first, two weeks in April ex¬ 
ceeded by 40 per cent those of the same period last 
yer. 

-Tho income of the Sunday School Society 

of Ireland last year, was £2,452; number of schools 
3,004; scholars, 22G.512; gratuitous teachers, 19,- 
753. 

-The President and Cabinet with a number of 

citizens visited the Great Falls on tlie Potomac on 
the 1st inst. The City Military paraded and en¬ 
gaged in target firing. 

-On the 6th inst., tho line of Railway from 

Dresden to Prague, completing the Southern line of 
communication with Vienna, was opened. The 
Railroad runs from Dresden through tlie finest part 
of the valley of the Elbe. 

-The Chicago Democrat of the 25th, says 

that the brig Banner cleared on the day previous 
for Buffalo. Her cargo consisted of 25,072 bushels 
of oats, and 159 barrels of high wines, which is 
probably the largest ever taken out of Chicago. 

-Letters from Berlin say, “ As fruits of tho 

late war there are at present in the Romantic and 
South Sclavonic districts of Hungary 25,000 wid¬ 
ows and 80.000 orphans of soldiers almost entirely 
without food, clothing, or shelter.” 

-The new steamship Winfield Scott, a four 

decker of 2150 tons, which c .n accommodate over 
300 passengers, is to bo placed immediately on tlie 
line between New Orleans and New Y'ork, in con¬ 
nection with the steamer Union. 

-The Emperor of Russia, having nearly com¬ 
pleted the railroad from St. Petersburg)! to Moscow 
is now about to begin a railroad from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Warsaw, between 700 and 800 miles. The 
chief engineer will be Maj. T. S. Brown, engineer 
of tho Erio Railroad. 

-G. W. Allen, an unauthorised agent for va¬ 
rious Eastern magazines and papers, has been ar¬ 
rested, tried and convicted of swindling in Mercer, 
Pa., under the name of “ Dr. Williams.” Wc have 
a rod in pickle for one or two pretended agents for 
the Rural, and shall yet make their hoads swim ! 
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AERIVAL OF THE NIAGARA. 

Seven days later from Europe. 

Nkw York, May 1, 1851. 

Thk Niagara arrived at Boston ubout 7 o’clock 
; this morning. 

( Markets.—C otton is gloomy, influenced byad- 
< ,: f .po „er Arctic. Buvers obtained a concession of 
\ ij „er pound. Sales of the week, 25,000 bales. 

( 8 Com market, dull, owing to large receipts from 
• France. Western canal I9@20s. Philadelphia 
( and Baltimore 20s. 6d@21s. Gd. 

9', Wheat 5s. 4d@5s. tid tor red, and 6s@bs. M 
for white. Mixed corn 30s. 6d@32a.; yellow 31 
(3)32.; white 32s. Indian meal 14s. tid. 

Transactions in Beet unimportant. Pork moves 
slowly. Demand for bacon not so active. Lard 
linn. Cheese meets a moderate demand, lal- 
low has not varied in price. 

American stocks remain unaltered. English 
stocks were unusually steady. Daring the week 
variations have not exceeded for money, clos¬ 
ing at 97£ for account. 

England. —It is stated that the Parliamentary 
Committee of inquiry have resolved to recom¬ 
mend that the American mail steamers call at 
Holyhead, for tlie purpose of receiving and land¬ 
ing mails. . tt 

The Great Exhibition is to be opened by ilei 
Majesty in state on the 1st of May; but the public 
arc to'be excluded until the ceremony is over, 
when those holding tickets will be admitted.— 
There will be 30,000 troops within five miles of 
l \ Hyde Park on the occasion. 

! 'Lord Londonderry has made very praiseworthy 
j ( efforts to prevail on the President of V ranee to re- 
j > lease Abdel-Kader. 

France. —Wheat is still lower in the agricultu¬ 
ral districts. [Law silk has receded in pr.ee. 

The Assembly has granted 200,000 francs to 
celebrate the anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Republic, which is .viay 4th. 

The press favorable to the Ministry urges the 
presentation of petitions for a revision o! the Con¬ 
stitution. . , , . ,. . , 

The President had changed many of the judicial 
functionaries in the departments. . 

At the Municipal elections recently held in 
Chateau Roux, Indie and the Aube, the Conser¬ 
vatives gained signal triumphs. 

Prussia.— The Berlin Ministerial organ states 
that, beside England and France, Russia too has 
remonstrated against the Austrian annexation 
scheme. Russia has likewise desired thai all the 
German States should accede to the F rankfort 
Diet. Rumors of a ministerial crisis are rife. 

Austria. _It is stated that the Austrian Govern' 

mentis inclined to accede to the 1 ranktort Diet 
Prince Schwarzcuberg is opposed to the continu- 
enee of the Dresden Conferences. 

There is a deficit m the finances for the year, of 
77,161,625 florins. 

Turkey— Kussu-th still Imprisoned .—The Aus¬ 
trian Ambassador lias received the assurance of 
the Porte, that Kossuth, Bathvani, Szemere, the 
two Perczels and Asboth, shall bo detained at Ku- 
1 tabia. The other fugitives, some sixty, will be re- 

> leased. 

J News by the Overland M ail.— India remains 

> tranquil. , „ ,, 

> A skirmish had taken place at Burrow on he 
' mountains, near Kohat, between some robber 

hordes and a Punjaub regiment, in which the tor- 
mer were defeated and driven back. 

A conspiracy had been discovered in Nepaul, 
the. object of which was to murder Gen. Jung 
Bahadur. The conspmtors were his own father 
and brother. The General is a favorite of the 
army, which the conspiritors endeavored to gain 
over. 

From China the accounts state that the mur¬ 
derers of Decosta bad been taken, and lour pirati¬ 
cal junks had been captured. 

Exports heavy. The crop of cotton is good and 
(I i clean 


Rural Nrw-Yorkkr Oppice, ) 
Rochester, May 7, 1851. ( 

There is not much doing in Flour except to the trade 
at $4,.'><>. We hear of a sale of 1,450 bushels Genesee 
Wheat at $1,01—OoO bu do at SI. Corn 48®50c. Oats 
38(3) 10c.. 

Butter 124011. Eggs fic per doz. 
llay $10 to $14 pot ton. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl.® 1,750 t.Sl 

Pork, mess.13,50011.50 

Do. cvvt.5,7500,00 

Beef, cvvt.3,0001,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00011.56 
. . .ROOc 


. .7O0c , 
.5400c 1 Flax. 
I l®56c 


Lard, tried. 

Do. leaf. 

Hams, smoked.. • 

Shoulders, do. . . 

Potatoes, bu . . . . 

OR At 

Wheat, bu.. . 

Corn. 

Buckwheat.. . 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cvvt. ..3,5004,00 

Calf, 11>. q O 10e 

Sheep Pelts. . .. ..G2101.50 


.1.0001,01 

. .. .48050c 

.4!c 

. . .0-24000 
... .38040c 
. .750874c 


Butter, tt),..12401 tc 

Cheese, !t> • • . . 5|®0.jc 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, tt>.708c 

Chickens.507c 

SEEDS. 

Clover.hu. . . .$5.5006,00 

Timothy.1,5002,50 

.1,2501,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitcfish, bbl. . .0,5007.00 

Codfish, cvvt.3,75 

Salt, bbl.OR® 1,00 

Apples, lm, .. 

Do. dried.. 

Eggs, do/.... . 

Beans, bu . . . 

Hav, ton.... 

Wood, hard, cord.. .303.50 

Do. soft.202.50 

Wool, lb.20O30c 


! 124037ic 
. 75 

.be 

. .1,000 1 ,-25 
. .9014,00 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, May 5, .3 P. M.—FLOUR—Western and 


California linus. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ALABAMA. 
Later from California. 


Tiie Alabama has arrived in six days from Cha- 
gres, with 170 passengers and a largo amount of 

g °L)dtes from San Francisco are to April 1st. The 
news generally is unimportant. Fiom tho mines 
and dry diggings, reports are very favorable,— new 
discoveries are constantly being made; in fact the 
prospects from all quarters appear to be encour- 

^ Decision was given in tho District Court of Sac¬ 
ramento, sustaining settlers’ claims to lands on 
which the city is located. No further attempts have 
been made to dislodge them, nor is it likely there 

will he. , , , r,. 

The exports of gold on the day the steamer L en- 
nessee left San Francisco amounted to $2,000,- 
090. There had been frequent rams in the valley 
thus enabling miners 10 renew their digging. Gold 
from quartz rock has been produced with better 
success, but no machine is suitable for the purpose. 

A great many murders are reported as having oc¬ 
curred in different quarters, the most cruel of which 
is the murder of Capl. Jarvis of Texas. The pa¬ 
pers literally teem with fights, murders and rob¬ 
beries. Tno Foreign Miner’s tax has been ie _ 

1 ' Tue city of San Francisco is to be supplied with 
water from a river four miles fiom the cny. 

A difficulty occurred at San Francisco between 
the master of the port and the acting postmaster. 
The collector directed the Surveyor of the port to 
proceed to the Fost-office and examine the bags 
landing from ibe steamer Panama. 1 hey were 
opened. Ln attempting to discharge this duty he 
was rudely repulsed by the Post-officials. Nothing 
was found to cause suspicion, but the affair has 
caused great excitement. 

Agriculture this year will be an important lea- 
ture hi California, a large portion having turned 
their attention that wav. If Congress passes any 
law bv which the farmer may know his title is good 
to the"land he improves, the State will supply its 
consumption in a lew years. 

The Indian difficulties are not settled. 

Politics are exacting attention and people are 
marshalling for a contest. 1 he Legislature is still 
in session. No farther attempts have been made 
to elect a Senator. Probably something will be 
done this session. Phe Legislature attaches the 
penalty of death to the crime of grand larceny 

The' loss by the burning o ff Nevada was $200,- 

000 . ‘ . . . 

The markets arc dull with au immense stock ot 
merchandize on hand. The price of gold dust 
through the operations of the U. S. Assayer, has 
risen. 

Svn Francisco, April 1.—Mess beef $12al5. 
Mess pork $15al6; clear do. $17alS; prime $7a 
10. Cheese I2£a20c. 


State continues to favor the buyer, and the storm restrict-! 
business. Prices for tho low grades are easier, with only 
a limited inquiry for the home trade ai-.d export Gniiadi- 
an quiet, SI,31a 4,37 in bond, hales domestic 2.000 llihs— 

•St l‘ ; a425 for common to straight State, 4,25a 4,14 for Mich-, 
■an'and Indiana, t,56a4,75 for pure Genesee. 

GRAIN—Wheat is inactive, owing to unpleasant weatli- 
er, hut firm for prime State. Western heavy. Canadian 
dull, prices nominal, 90al02. Oats firm but quiet. Corn, 
no chancre to note. Sales restricted by firmnessof freglits. 
50,000 hu sold at 63aG34 for western mixed, 65a654 tor 
southern yellow. 

WHISKEY—Market quiet, 234. , . , 

PROVISIONS—Pork in small demand for the home 
trade—more doing on speculation and hut little going out 
market. Small s;>les at $15,75 for new mess, $11,/:; tor 
old Beefdull—$9,25al 1,"0 for mess. $5,2i.aG,50 for prime. 

Card quiet but firm—9|al0i. Butter more plenty and 
saleaqle—1 lalb£ for new western, t Ial3 for Ohio. 

STOCKS—Hudson River first-mortgage 1054; Albany 
and Schenectady 974; Erie Income 97; Erie R. R. 8sg. 

MONEY—In active request, and rates without change 
to notice. 

Allinny Market. 

ALBANY, May 3.— FLOUR—Wcnoticcd an improved 
eastern demand lor the better grades of Static and a better 
enquiry for the local trade. The downward tendency no¬ 
ticed for several days past has been checked, and the mar¬ 
ket lo-dav was rather steady, the sales are 1.290 bills, nt 
%1 ->5(5)1,37 for Mictlicnn; $1,37(5)1,50 for Ohio. Wiscon¬ 
sin’and State; $4.50(5)1,02 lor favorite 8Late; $4.02® t,m 
for pure Genesee and bakers’ Ohio; $1,75(5) 1,87 for fancy; 
$4,87(5)5 for extra CSenesee. . 

GRAIN—No sates of Wheat have transpired, and none 
offered afloat. Corn is steady, with a lair Eastern and 
shipping demand; s les 10,0 0 bu. at 60c for round yellow: 
and 60*c for high mixed. At the close 09c was freely bid 
for Western, with sellers at Glc. Barley 1-steady: sales 
I 100 bu, in lots at $1,07 fo%two rowed, and $1.10 tor four 
rowed Rye is higher; sales2,800 bu.to arrive soon at 72c. 
Oats are firm and in limited supply; sales 4,000 hu Lanai 
at 45c. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO May 5 —FLOUR—The market is very dull 
and buvers and sellers differ quite materially in their views. 

We hour of no sales of moment, but quote Southern Ohio 
nominal at$3,75; common brands Ohio and Michigan do 
at 83,0-2 • with buyers offering about lor the better 

'''gRIIN-W heat is in good request, hut at prices below 
the views of holders. Com is fair demand; and holders 
firm Sales 25,000 bush at tic afloat, and 474®4<4c Irom 
store. Oats are scarce and in good demand, with sales of 
2,500 bu at 38c. . . . , 

PROVISIONS—Mess pork is very firm, and holders 
have advanced tlicir pretensions 414,50 is now the asking 

^FREIGHTS—If anything, a trifle easier—58c for flour 
to New York, and 52c for flour, 124®I3c for corn to Al- 

^ New York Cot tic Murkct. 

NEW YORK, April 29.—I Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st and lih avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Lows, Cal ves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning's 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 

Chamberlain's, fool of Robinson st.] 

Offered 1.799 Beeves, (299 Somliern, and the remain¬ 
der from this State and the East,) 59 Cows and Calves, and 
t 5 0 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s ; 99 Cows and 
Calves, and about 1,399 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber- 

* ^Beeves—The market has been very active, and prices 
firm toward ibe close. We quote the range at from $7 to 

H jO p er cw t. But lew sales of good qualities under the 
owe.r quotation. , . , 

Cows and Caivcs—In good demand, at from $20, 39(5) 
42,50,—all sold. , , 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales of Sheep at from $3, 3,2a, 3, to 
(5)9. Lambs $3(5)5, -all sold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, April, 30.—At Market 593 Cattle—about 
500 Beeves, and 93 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 

cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $7,09 per cwt.; first quality 
6,25; second do. 5,75; third do. 5,25; ordinary, $ l,o0. 

’ Hides—$5,25 g> cwt. 

Tallow, $5,50. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5(0)7. 

Stores—Working oxen. $70, 93, 100(3) 120. 

Cows and Calves—$29, 28,35(5)40. 

Two years old, $17, 21(5)29. 

Three years old, $18, 24(5)30. 

Sheen and Lambs—1,038 at market; nearly all sold. 
Prices, Extra. $5,7®9. By lot, $2, 2,75(5)3, >0. 

Swine—Retail 6®7ic. , , 

Remarks.—The market about the same as it was last 

" sircars "amc over the Fitchburg Railroad. 42 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, May I.—At market, during the week, in¬ 
cludin'' those sold at Cambridge, 850. 25 Beeves unsold, 

and a large number of Cows and Calves. 

Prices.—A few superior at $7,50 discount 33.J per cent; 
about equal to $7,25. probably. Good $6,75(3)7-, Fair. $6 
(3)6 624; inferior $5(3)5,75. The market, although the 
numbers were less than usual, was unusually dull, and 
prices somewhat reduced for likequalitie. Working Oxen 
and Cows and Calves, less in price, and dull. 

Hides—green, $5,25. 

'Fallow—rough, $5,50. 

Sheep—390 Sheep and Lambs at market. 1 rices—$ 1,2.) 
I 50 5 00(3)6,00. Prices for sheared Sheep, $2, 2,50, 2,,.> 
(3)3. 75 Lambs sold, $2,50, 3,25(3)4,. 290 remaining un- 

fc °The market is a shade belter than last week 

Swine—A targe supply: Sates quick at former rates.— 
We say 54 and 6[ generally; some a shade higher and some 

I 30" arrived nearly at the close of the market; about all 
sold last night and the residue this morning. 


NEW SEED STOKE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 Stale st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s BIock. Rochester, N. V . 
rruiE subscribers, under the name of limans & Brother, 

[ are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, winch wtll be known as the 
‘•Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, apd the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. W e 
will make it an object for suclito^k* so.. BRU;( , g< 

of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 

C p-,f JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Rugglcs, Nourse, 
Mason & t 'o.. aflcr long and expensive experiments. 

Some of tho No.’s of this series of plows are descrit ed 
iu an article Oil Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of Bratfieborough, Vl., which has been published in (be 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 07 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

F,-.O'.E Pi.ows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagie C and Eagle 20. 

Season. Pw.ws, different si/.cs, plain and full rigged. 
Also, SiDK-llir.i. Pi.ows, different sizes. 

Pi,ow Castinos, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. ... ... 

The above plows nn<i castings will he kept constnnlly 
for sale bv the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural t\ are- 
house. No. 68 rftate-st.. where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
nlow. call and examine our assortmeni, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BR1GL8 & BRO ! ft 

Rochester. April24, 1851. _ 


Field Rollers, 

Grain Reapers, 

Clover Machines, 

Straw Cutters, 

Horse Powers, &c., &c. 


FLOWER SEEKS. 

•fx/R have received from England, since, the first ot 
VV March last, nearly 290 different varletie- of Flower 
8eeds selected from an English Catalogue of nearly olio 
different varieties, by gentlemen perfectly competent to 
make a good selection. We will put up and semi to order 
■’a papers of the choices kinds, such as would make a good 
assortment for any Flower Garden, for $1—45 varieiies for 
$2, and the same proportion for larger quantities Descrip¬ 
tion and directions for cultivation arc given on each paper. 

Please call upon, or address (post paid.) to 

BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

OSwl 68 State street, R ochester.-N. Y. 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

W E have received from London, since the tstof March 
nearly two tons of the choicest Garden and Field 
gcejg—such as Cabbage, different kinds. Radish do.. Tur¬ 
nip do., and Ruta Baga, &c., &c. Also White Dutch 
Plover and Lawn Grass for lawns, door-yards, &c. 

' i BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 

Brags anti Cultivators. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the lest patterns,—ami im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
-which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

0Sw .j BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 


AGRI cultural machine MJOP, 

Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators 

Clod Crushers, 

Grain Drills, 

Thrashing Machines, 

Corn Shelters, 

Road Scrapers, 

Made and sold (wholesale and j by BlTRRAI ,\ t 

A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded to Tims. D. Borram. for the best Grain 
R paper, in competition with Hussey’s ami McCormick s, 
d.0,1, present.) 8inoc then, he has perfected another, con¬ 
tainin'’ many new and splendid improvements which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strength and durability, 
than any ever before ofl'ered to the public. _ 

1st. 11 has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing water (arrows, 
lelieves the gearings from the violence of the crank motion, 
increases the effective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level tor shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
a new character to the whole machine. 

2,1. it cuts at any height required, and discharges the 
grain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few mtn- 

*3 1' Bv means of a new guard of cast iron, which will 
neither bend nor break-neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts 
grain, timothy or clover seed.-wetor dry,-without clog- 
ging. In addition to these important improvements, the 
1 frame is strong and compact, and lies above all the level ol 
i the apron, in order to pass through gales and over water 
furrows, without hitting. ... , , 

j qq„, wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; 

! the shifting gear, and the entire arrangement of the working 
j parts extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 
i of the best materials, and finished with great care. 

I it'has no reel to waste the grain, no pulltes, straps, or 
i loose harness to get out of order, but is strong and simple, 
i just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 
1 (lie r i s u of loss by breaking .down in the midst of his har- 

! ' ’Ti is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to work well; 
i if anv part proves detective and is returned, it is to lie 
! made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is 
! made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms —Cash or approved notes. Orders should be 

sent in eari.y, to give time for perfect work. 

I Sizes.— No. 1,4 feet 6 in. No. 2, 5 leet. No. 3, 5 feet 

; (tin. No. 4, 6 feet cut. 

HURRALL’S REAPER. 

! As the Rkai’ek hastieen in use during the past season 
1 only, the following testimonials from respectable farmers 

j are ofl’ered : , „ 

Woi.cot, Nov. 1, 18:>3. 

j | one of Mr. Burrali’s new Reapers to cut about 29 
J acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 
dues its work well, cuts clean whether the grain be wet or 
Irv and leaves tho sheaves in hue order for binding. 1 
i know no machine that runs tighter or makes better work. 

! WILLIAM STUBBS. 


NEW YORK STATE 

AGRICULTURAL WORKS 




( "1 \RI)KN AND FIELD PEAS.—Several choice vnrie- 
J ties—some new kinds—of imported Garden Pens.— 
•\l«o a lar-'e lot of Canada Field Peas—-of extra quality— 
just received at the .Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, 68 State st BRIGGS & BRO. 


€rAI£8>ENINCl AND FAIS-UISNC! TOOILS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, lor sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 6$ State street, bv^ 

BRIGdS & IjKw. 

SEED PLANTERS. 

I -a MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
ti and Agricultural Warehouse, 98 Stale street, by 
' ?0 ° BRIGGS & BRO. 



m in. in 


Agricultural Machines & Implements. 

\ FT HEELER, M ELI CK & Co. continue their Manu- 
VV factory at the corner of Liberty and Hamilton streets, 
Albany, where they are prepared to fill all orders with 
despatch. 

ORDERS FOR 

Wiieeler's Patent Railway, Chain Horse Powers, 
and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 

\\ 11,1, RECEIVE THEIR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


T 


ferent qualities, just received, and for sale low by 
(i8wl 1 BRIGGS & BKf). 

EAGLE €. PLOW, &c. 

rpME undersigned have tho patterns of this cell'! rate ! 
I Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact lit; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic lest. . . 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows, -.-afferent sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

6fc w 4 BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 


And we, too, have the same kind of 

patterns, and a ton of castings—points, .fee. Call at No. 
95 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT Ml*’" & CO 


Phei.ps, 5th September, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrali’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
he clogged but will cut grain of all kinds,and clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and framenre uncommon- 
tv strong and well arranged; and every part of the machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability. 

H requires no faster walk, or harder dralt (or horses, than 
common plowing. I have no hesitation in lecommendm" 
it ns the best l have ever seen. W M. 1. DIMICK. 

Benton Farm, Ontario county, 
t have one of Mr. Burrali’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. 1 have cut from 15 
1 to ”9 acres, and find it does the work well, and beyond my 
i |, e .“ t expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes, so 
I -is'to cut close to the ground, or at any height required, an 1 
| , IC ver clogs even in the stoutest grass. It is very strong i 
' in all its parts, and very convenient for use. it requires 
l but a moderate motion for the team, and may be worked 
1 i,v oxen as well as horses. 1 think it does not require as 

i lieavv draft as ordinary cross plowing. 

Heavy uraw as J- THOMAS BUTCHER. 

j We. the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, 

' .- nd fully concur in the above statement. 

P. COPELAND, 

WILSON -BUTCHER, 

25th Oct., 185IU SYLVESTER JUDD. 

Seneca, 12th Sept., 1850. 

Mr Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am notonlv pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, as it runs 
li-’hti-r cuts better, and is far more convenient, especially 
on rough ground—it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes 
-md steel couplings throughout. The construction and ar¬ 
rangement of the whole are exceedingly strong and dura¬ 
ble “and by a very neat a id ingenious contrivance, it is 
made to cut Ibe grain at any height. 

I have no doubt ofits entire success, and can confident¬ 
ly recommend it to the public as a very valualde mqtrove- 

BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS, 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the 
draft 3,590 now in use, and demand steadily increasing. 
Kor sale,— wholesale and retail— Geneva. Ontario county, 
N Y. 169wl I I’.. J. BURRALL. 



5^ The large and increasing demand for these Ma¬ 
chines has induced the proprietors to erect, a new and 
spacious Manufactory, and otherwise extend their means ot 
promptly filling orders. Their Powers and Threshers have 
i ecu sold in nearly every State in the Union, during the past 
year, and their superiority has been acknowledged by nu¬ 
merous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies 
hut from persons who have used them. They have keen 
awarded the First Premiums at all the principal Fairs 
where they have been exhibited in operation, including the 
Pennsylvania State Fair, the Provincial Fair of Upper 
Canada, and the Michigan and Ohio State Fairs, together 
with numerous County Exhibitions in the different Suites. 

The Two Horse Machine, with from three to five 
hands, will thresh from 125 to 200 bushels wheat per day, 
or twice that quanty of oats. 

The One Dorse Machine will thresh rather more titan 
half that quantity. 

Price at Albany, for 2 Horse machines,.$1-15 

“ “ for one Horse “ . 120 

Machines will be shipped to order to any part of the U. 
States or the Canadas, and warranted to give satis¬ 
faction to the purchaser, or they may be returned within 
sixty days. 

The subscribers also manufacture and will furnish to 
order the most approved kinds of Fesd Cutters, Clover 
Huilerr, Circular Saw Mills, &c., fee. They wiii also 
furnish Horse Powers properly geered for driving churns, 
elevatin" -'rain, or other purposes to which Horse Power 
can be ap| lied. WHEELER, MELICK & Co., 

Corner of Hamilton & Liberty Sts., Albany, N. Y. 
Albany, March, It-441. |64w0] 

trjr" -j»he above Machines for sale by J. RAPALJE & 
CO., 65 Buffalo at-, Rochester, sole agents for Western 
New York. 
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Rochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERli 


IS. 


w 


Married, 


In Henrietta, April 29, by the Rev. I). Van Alstine, Mr. 
A. RUPP and Miss S. E. WISER, both of Henrietta. 


Died, 


In Somerset, N. Y., on the 23d alt., after a short illness, 
BENJ. P. COLLY, of Ogden, aged 39 years. 


JAMES BROWN’S 
Hair-Work, Hair-Dye, and Hair-Restorative, 

G t ENT’S. Furnishing Goods, and Shaving and Ilair- 
f Cutting head quarters, 58 Bufialo-st., Rochester, N. Y, 
All persons in wantot any, or all oi the above articles, 
will I think, be suited by calling as above. Old ladies 
wishing front bands I am sure to please; also curls and 
back-braids for young ladies. Gent’s Wigs and Toupees, 
a fine assortment. My Hair-Dye is good, and can be de- 
netulcd upon for a good color, and also not to stain the 
skin, i also keep W. A. Batchelor’s Hair-Dye.—Small 
size, $1, large size $1,59. Antispassisor Hair-Restorauve, 
put up in bottles of three sizes; 25 cts, 50cts, and $1 per 
bottle ; the best article out. Also Shirts, Collars, Cravats, 
Stocks, Combs and Brushes, Perfumery, fee. 71-tf 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, fee., for 
,,-jlc by E. O. WILDER fe CO., 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


C. J. RYAN & CO., 

TOULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
/ puhlicto their healthy Nursery Slock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, $18 per 1UU. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, $25 per 190. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstenimed, handsome headed trees . 
all popular varieties, $25 per tOO. 

Ailunthus, golden ami weeping willows, poplars, horse 
cliesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varic 
ties* paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American Tin- 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 

is large and will be sold low. . 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June til 1 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,59 
per dozen. . . , _ , 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, $1,50 per doz- 
cn—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expdet something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, $1,a0 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, $2,99 per doz. 
Bttddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, $2,99 do. 
Rhubarb— Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 

quantity. ^ victaria ^ cxtra i :ir ge and fine, $4,50 per doz. 

— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 

^ Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, doe-* 
well in city gardens, $3 per 1099. 

5090 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at 
traded unusual notice last dahlia season at tlie llorticiiltn 
rtil and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 

50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great ini 
proveuient on any ever before ofl’ered. A catalogue ot 
which will be issued 1st May. 

tfir GUV office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. [6l--tf| 

CORN CULTIVATORS. 

V N assortment of various patterns and prices—$5 to 
<$7_ gept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware¬ 
house, 65 Buffalo street. 

71-tf J RAPALJE & Co. 

S CRAPERS.—A superior article of Cast-Iron Scraper-, 
and other kinds, just received and for sale at the Agri¬ 
cultural head quarters, 65 Buffalo street. 

J RAPALJE & Co. 

HARROWS. 

W E invite the atten¬ 
tion of the farmers 
of Western New York to 
our large and superior as¬ 
sortment of Harrows—the 
best ever offered in this 
market. Among otlieis 
we have Geddes’ Harrow , 
(see figure,) Scotch liar - 
row, Square Harrow, fee. 
fee., of various sizes, and 
prices ranging from $19 
to $ 12. 

Please call at the Gene¬ 
see Seed Store and Ag. 1 
Warehouse, No. 65 Butfi- 
lo st., Rochester, and ex¬ 
amine for yourselves. 

J RAPALJE & C o. 

BONE BEST. 

S VWINGS, Turning and Coarse, in barrels. This is a 
valuable manure for most every crop and soil. Price 
i $2,25 ;>ei barrel, including package. „ 

State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 2a Cliff St., New 
York. - [0J-4t] 



EMERY A: CO.’S 

Premium Kail Koad Horse Power, 

AND 

t niRF.SIIING M-\CH1NK AND SEPARATOR. 

I r pHE above machines are offered tlie public this season 
j L at tlie following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of iuanufacting same than any oilier now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.$110 

“ One do do . 86 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Bower 

if sold with [tower $35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use.. • • 35 

Bauds for above sett complete with wrenches, fee. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, ami which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two Horse Bower...$106 . 

One do do . 75 

The threshers having no patent on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive caialoaucof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to tlie proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 369,371 B roadway. Albany. N.Y. 

CLARK iV GILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style ol’ Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
ni the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laving aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

Alt measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur. the only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
fSflmS| CLARK fe Gl I,MAN. 2 t State-st. 


C A E T ION. 

T HE subscribers, Patentees of Wheeler's Patent 
Horse Powers, having noticed that an Agricultural 
Firm is advertising that Wiieeler’s Patent IlorsePowers 
and Overshot Threshers are manufactcd and sold by them, 
when in fact they have not obtained from us any liberty to 
use our Patent, we hereby caution all persons that said 
firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Powers, and that a sale by them will confer 
no right upon the purchaser to ifse such Power. 

Messrs. Wiif.ei.er, Memck & Co., of Albany, and their 
Agents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 
Wufbi.er’s Patent Horse Powers; and every such 
Power made or sold by them, or by any per.-on having a 
License to do o, lias upon one of die Cast Iron Semi¬ 
circles at each end of the Power, the words ‘ Wiieeler's 
j Patent — wheEler, MELICK & co., Makers, Al¬ 
bany, N, Y.” 

A due attention to this fact will enable purchasers to 
avoid imposition and fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany, except Wheeler, Melick 
& Co., is authorized to make or sell said Horse Powers. 
|64w6| A. & VV. C. WHEEL,EH, Patentees. 

Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 

Ware House! 

” | Removed from 
F ro nt Street 

TO NO. 

29 BUFFALO 
STREET, 

O. POSITS THE 
A RCA DE. 
SEEDS & FARM¬ 
ING TOOl.S OF 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG fe BROTHER. 






0L1) ROCHESTEU NUKM2KY. 

K. MOELSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

20' 000 various sorts “ “ 

'500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10 000 Dwarf Pear.Teach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items orfered-in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
narts of the continent. Trees property packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

THE WOOL GROWER, 

And Magazine of Agricultural and Horticulture. 
rpilE Third Volume of this Journal commenced on the 
I first of April, and the present is a favorable time to 
subscribe. 

Terms.— The Wool Grower is published on the lstol 
every month, making a neat and handsome volume, at tlie 
close of tlie year, of 192 pages, at 50 cents per annum, or 
five copies for $2: 25 copies to one address, $8, payable in 
’advance. Clubs and Agents will do well to note our 
terms. Post Masters are requested to act as agents. As it 
-is stereotyped, back numbers can be furnished to new sub¬ 
scribers. 

The first two volumes furnished at of) cents each. 1 hey 
arc hound in papers covers, separate and together, and can 
he cent by mail,—or, where large quantities areordered, by 
Express. Address, (post paid) to „ „ 

T. C. PETERS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLE PLOWS. 

W E are now receiving 150 Premiu’ Massachusetts 
Eaele flows, which xve offer 25 percent, less than 
ever be for? sold in Rochester. Farmers are invited to call 
and examine them. We have a plow-room 80 by 90 feet, 
expressly for exhibiting Plows and Culuvnmrs. 

1 J J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

Opposite the Arc ad e, B uffalo st. _ 

HOUSE POWERS AND THBESHEKS. 

T HE subscribers are sole agents for Rochester and vi¬ 
cinity, for Emery’s Improved Railroad Horse 
Powers, a constant supply of which will be kept at the 
Rochester Seed Store, opposite the Arcade. 

J I H 15KU. 


SEED £OKN. 

A VERY choice tot of Early Dutton eight-rowed, 
A White Flint, and other varieties, for sale in the ear, 
t, v J. p. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 1851. [66tf] Rochester Seed Store. 

C ~3 ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of every Jescrip- 
X lion for sale at Rochester Seed Store, at 50 cents per 
dozen papers. J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

Opposite tlie Arcade, Buffalo st. 

S EED DRILLS.—Emery’s Imptoved Seed Drills, the 
best in use, for sale by J p FOGG & BRO. 

Agricultural Societies Attention, 

TENTS LOIS HIRE. 

TTMIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents ot the 
following dimensions-. 

2 tents 5it feet wide. 90 tcet long; convene 1,900 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 8(0 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from lit 
persons up to 40a. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

04-tf. Rochester. N.Y. 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

SPRING TOKENS. 


BY S. II. CHARLES. 


Warm southern gales have fanned the glade, 
The sunlight glances on the lea, 

And once again I’ve musing strayed, 

To where the blackbird whistles free. 

Keen cutting blasts from northern climes 
Erewhile shrill howled along the plains, 
While e’en the streams forgot their chimes 
And hoarsely told their winter pai .s. 

Again the dreary winter’s past, 

And spring’s warm breath steals o’er the earth, 
The trusting crocus blooms at last, 

Bright token of the season’s birth. 

’Twas yester-week, I strolled the hill, 

And still the snow to earth did cling. 

Save in one spot, where gushed a rill— 

Where rose first bare earth of spring. 

How like an old familiar face, 

When seen amidst a stranger band, 

Seems that small spot, that little place, 

Amidst the snow—the sight of land. 

The smiling May hath meads of green, 

The verdant groves with music ring. 

But May has no such pleasing scene 
As ,s the first green spot of spring. 

Penfield, N. Y., 1851. 


(ll)t Bluid) 13 uoii. 


AN OLD CORPORAL’S STORY. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SKETCH. 


“I shan’t forget it,” said the old man 
with a slow shake of the head; “I shan 
forget that night the longest day that I live 
You have heard, my boy, how Gen. Wash 
ington—peace to his memory!—was oblige 
to quit York by a council vote, and go 
up to Harlem Heights, when the British 
Genera], liowe, who commanded the red 
coats, was just about moving in. I only 
wish we’d a stayed there—but no matter. 
Washington, with the main body of his ar¬ 
my, went up to the heights, and General 
Putnam, with our brigade, was ordered to 
camp just outside the city—’twasn’t half 
as big then as ’tis now, though 

This was along about the middle of Sep 
tember in 1776, just after the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. There we 
stayed about half a day and one night, and 
that was long enough too. What could we 


> do there, a little han’ful agin Howe’s army. 
; Old Put was desp’ret proud at being left 
there. He was no coward, my boy, I tell 
you; and we all used to think he’d a little 
rather fight titan eat, any day. But when 
the red coats came on us on three sides, 
and two of ’em was betwixt us and the 
Heights, I tell you it looked squally. There 
was only one way left, however, an'd that 
was to fight our way through. Our Gene¬ 
ral wasn’t afraid of Satan himself, but he 
knew then that we were in a bad condition, 
and that we looked to him to get us out of 
it. First of all, there was a full brigade of 
red coats, with cavalry coming towards us 
from the city, and there was another com 
ing down from Kipp’s Bay; and another 
from the North River, where they’d landed, 
and our division was fritted away to almost 
nothing. They numbered three times as 
many as we did, but we must- go at some 
rate or ’nother. So the drums beat to mus 
ter, and in less than five minutes our tents 
were struck and in the wagons, our line was 
formed, and our general, Old Put, rode, 
down before us, as grand as a king. 

‘Now, my boys,’ says he, ‘there is no 
time for talk. We must fight our way 
through these red coats, and join General 
Washington. Forward!’ 

We gave the old fellow three cheers, my 
boy, formed our columns, and started off 
with flags flying and drums beating. Well 
it was no more than five minutes before we 
met the rascals coming from Kipp’s Bay 
and we whipped their coats oft’ of ’em in 
short metre, but the other brigade came on 
to us, and we ivere obliged to look out for 
safety, instead of conquest. So we made 
a strong push, and fought our way through 
i but, after all, a good many were left behind 
) prisoners, and some poor fellows that never 
j lived to fight for liberty again. And there 
’ were many wounded, too, that escaped 
\ death and capture; some had to lose their 
!> arms, and some their hands, or a leg, 

; and their sufferings were dreadful. But 
there was one mortally wounded in that 
; skirmish that we all wept over—one that 
; the whole regiment loved, and not a man 
; of us that wouldn’t have laid down his life 
for her any day—poor Annie. She was so 
sweet, and so pretty, and so obliging, and 
never did she pass one without a kind word 
and a gentle smile. You wonder who she 
was, my boy; well, I’ll tell you. 

It was about two months before we left 
York, and whilo we were at Brooklyn 
Heights, as I heard our captain tell, that 
one evening there came to his quarters, 
hand in hand, a little boy, and a girl larger, 
but not much older than the boy. He was 
about fourteen years old, and she was not 
yet sixteen, and both looked sad and almost 
broken-hei rted. It appeared that they had 
known or heard of the captain before, and 
so in the’r distress they made bold to in¬ 
quire for him. The brave little fellow had 


come to get permission to ’list in our com¬ 
pany, but that could not be, and so the cap¬ 
tain told him. But he was curious to know 
the reason of the application, and being a 
little kind-hearted, too, and seeing that they 
were in great distress, he thought he might 
do something for their good. So he told 
them to sit down and tell why they came to 
him for such a purpose. 

The little boy began his story, and his 
sister began weeping; but when the young¬ 
ster mentioned his father’s name, the cap¬ 
tain remembered him, and interrupting the 
hoy, inquired after him. ‘He is dead, sir,’ 
answered the boy as the tears flowed from 
his eyes. ‘ He was killed, sir, at Sullivan’s 
Island.’ Our captain confessed that he felt 
like crying, too, when he heard this,-for he 
knew that except their mother, they had no 
oilier relative and must be helpless. So he 
inquired why they had left their mother.— 
‘At this,’ said he, ‘they seemed to choke with 
emotion—they could not answer.’ So he 
asked again, ‘is your mother dead too?’’— 
t hey bowed their heads in reply, but could 
not utter a word. ‘Poor orphans,’ said the 
captain, ‘I will see what can be done for you.' 
The little fellow told him that his father had 
been persuaded to join the army, under 
promise that his family should be taken 
care of; but tliejr had received nothing but 
what came from his pay and their own la¬ 
bor with which they managed to live pret¬ 
ty comfortably till they heard of their 
father’s death. Then their mother grew 
sick and died — broken-hearted, I suppose. 

To make my story short, our good cap¬ 
tain spoke to the Colonel, and it was agreed 
to make a drummer of the lad, for he was 
too small to carry a gun, and then it puz 
zled them to know what to do with his sis¬ 
ter. But she soon settled that question by 
telling them that she would go with him 
and never part from him. She was not 
afraid, she said, and she knew she would 
be useful in the camp, or any where her 
brother went. So, at last, they quartered 
her with the butler’s wife, and in less than 
a week we all loved poor Annie as though 
she’d been our own child; for, except a tear 
now and then, which would steal from her 
eyes in memory of her father and mother, 
she was the happiest little angel alive. 1 
know she put on, sometimes, though, to 
please us because she knew we did not like 
to see her look sad; and yet there was al¬ 
ways a kind of sweet melancholy in her 
manner. Besides, wasn’t she an orphan? 
Wasn’t she the child of one who had laid 
down his life in our cause, and was not it 
our duty to love her? 

Her brother learned fast at his drum,— 

In a month he eould handle the sticks with 
the best drummer in the regiment, and by 
the time Howe came with his Hessians to 
attack us, he was ready and fit for duty, 
and as clever a lad as ever beat a reveille 
or roll in the armies of Washington. Be 
fore that battle, little Annie was sent over 
to York with the women, for Old Put said he 
wouldn’t have any women around when fight- 
ng was to be done; and when we went over 


mts? i)Timor. 


WORTH THE TICKET. 


after the battle, she joined us again, and con¬ 
tinued with us till the night after we fought 
our way to the Heights. At that time we 
were surprised so suddenly as to have no 
time for preparation. Annie had been put 
in the sutler’s wagon with some others, and 
placed under an escort close in the rear 
of the column, and soon after the skirmish 
began they were thrown into the midst of it. 

The brave girl, forgetting all fear in the 
excitement, rose from her seat like a hero, 
to cheer her fighting comrades, when a 
British bullet struck her in the side, and 
she fell in the arms of a companion.— 
It may have been a chance shot—I hope it 
was, for I know the wretch who could cru¬ 
elly murder such an innocent girl as that 
could not sleep in his bed after it. We all 
thought she was dead, and for an instant 
our attention was more on her than on the 
enemy. Many a brave heart fell when she j 
fell, and I do not believe that if the Gene¬ 
ral himself had been shot down instead of 
her it would have caused a greater pan¬ 
ic. Poor Henry, her brother, being on. 
the right of the column, knew nothing of 
the inj ury till we reached the Heights, and 
every tap of his drum, as we moved for¬ 
ward, went to our hearts like a death shot. 

We soon learned however that the sweet 
'flower was yet alive, and you may believe 
that if the watering of tears shed by brave 
men could have preserved her life, she 
would have lived long years after. But, al¬ 
though yet alive, the surgeon told us that 
her wound was dangerous, and, he feared, 
fatal. So, indeed, it* proved. Breath by 
breath, she. lingered, and suffered agony 
hour after hour, till near midnight, when 
her pure soul was lifted from earth, and 
flew to mingle in a happy reunion with the 
spirits of her loved and lost parents. Yes, 
on that sad night she died, and there, on 
the rough Heights of Harlem, we buried 
her. She wasn’t entitled to an escort by 
the rules of war, my boy, but we gave her 
one, we did; and under a volley from a ser¬ 
geant’s guard we. placed in the earth the 
remains of our poor little Annie.” 


The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian now 
and then has a good hit at the follies or 
humors of humanity, sketching them off 
with much felicity. The following will be 
appreciated. A Mr. Samuel Peabody was 
arrested by the watchmen on suspicion of 
being intoxicated. The Mayor desired to 
know Samuel’s opinion of the matter. He 
narrated his experience thus wise: 

Well, sir, I mout have been drunk, and 
I mout not—I can’t pretend to say for 
certain. The fact is, I’ve done so little that 
way that I’ll be blamed if I know when I 
am drunk. I dare say some of these police 
gentlemen are better judges than I am, when 
it comes to that. But I’ll tell you exactly 
what I did and how I felt, and if you honor 
concludes 1 was drunk, why I’ll pay the 
fine and say no more about it. You sec 
I was troubled with the wind, and took 
four glasses of lavender brandy to start it. 
Soon after I felt a buzzing in my ears, and 
then the he cups was awful troublesome, 
but that I thought was the wind coming 
off. Then it seemed to me, as I walked 
along the street, that an awning post or 
water plug every now and then would jump 
right before me, as if they meant to head 
me off. I was a lit.le mad at this, and 
struck one or two of them with my knuck¬ 
les, hut I found that it was no use, for my 
fists got the worst of it. 

It seemed like al! the gas lights had 
faces some winked and some grinned at 
me, and one that stood before a hotel, nod¬ 
ded as if it was acquainted with me, and 
made a sort of a sign towards the door, as 
much as to say, “ Go in, Sam, and get 
something to drink.” Which I did. When 
I came out there was the greatest to do 
that I ever saw; I was sure there -was *an 
earthquake, for the houses and steeples 
were all staggering about, and the street 
was rocking just like a cradle. It was a 
most sublime spectacle; so I fetched up 
against a pump, and held on while I took a 
good look at the magnificent scene. No 
panorama could come up to it; houses, trees, 
fences, all rearing and plunging like wild 
horses. The sight was worth a dollar and 
a half, any how. If I have to pay a fine, I 
don’t care, for I got the full value of the 
money. 

An Auctioneer’s Joke. —The Courier 
and Enquirer boasts of the feat of an auc¬ 
tioneer in New York, who stood at his post 
fourteen hours every day for two weeks, at 
the recent book sale in that city. This man 
of the hammer is represented to be extreme¬ 
ly ready and felicitous in repartee, and 
the Courier relates the following instance: 

“A gentleman who had been the Co., the 
tail,” as it is called, of a well-known book¬ 
selling-house, had become a partner in the 
house of Morall & Smith. Some one look¬ 
ing for him in the place where the members 
of the former house were expected to be, 

said, “ Where is-? I don’t see him, 

“ Oh, yonder he is,” replied John Keese, 
pointing out his books, “ He now points a 
Morall where he formerly adorned a tail.’ 

An Ugly Man.— During the session of I 



Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 1, 9, 14, 5, 4, 3, 15 is an island south of Asia. 
My 2, 14, 17, 18, 12, 7 is a liver in South America. 
My 3, 9, 1, 8, 11, 15 is a country in Europe. 

My 4, 17, 1G, 9, 1 is a river in Spain. 

My 5, 9, 1G, 9, 8 , 4 ; 15 j s the capital of one of the 
United States. 

My 6, 12, 10, 11, 15 is a part of Asia Minor. 

My 7, 11, 1G, 21, 3 is a river in Africa. 

My 8, 21, 19, 13, 21 is a river in Prince. 

My 9, 7, 16, 12, 20 is a county in Arkansas. 

My 10, 11, 16, 3, 19, 4, 6, 2 ts a country in Africa, 
My 11, 1, 2, 3, 15 is the ancient name of a river in 
Franco. 

My 12, 7, 4, 15, 3, 19, 5 is a lake on the northern 
border of the United States, 

My 13, 12, 12, 10 is a town in Morocco. 

My 14, 5, 19, 7, 21 is one of the United States. 

My 15, 9, 8, 4, 19, 10 is a city in Texas. 

My 16, 21, 10, 12, 15 is a distinguished city in Eu 
rope. 

My 17, 1, 19, 5, is one of the grand divisions of the 
globe. 

My 18, 5, 3, 15 is a village in Austria. 

My 19, 8, 1, 9, 8 is a city through which Alexander 
the Great led a victorious army. 

My 20, 21, 16, 3, 15, 11, 1 is a cape on the shore of 
Asia. 

My 21, 7, 5, 3, 21 is a lake in Europe, 

My whole is a celebrated monthly periodical. 
Romulusville, April, 1851. p. w 

HYP Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA. 


§eed3 and Implements. 

Genesee Seed Score and Agricultural Warehouse 
rt HE Subscribers invite the attemio . of tin- farming con, ’ 
1 iiMinity.to their hinting on hand a cl. ice suppW of 
Sced Wheat of various kinds, “imported.” Barley,Rve 
Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas ami Beans’ 

orn V pr and ,l T 0thy ' Asa!s0 > l new spring stock cfEast- 
ern lows, < u tivntors, Hamm s . and all mannerofimple- 
ents reuuired in Agricultural - •• • , K 

7i;tf 


JOHN RAPALJE & CO. ‘ 


Thermometer Churn, 

a saw 

from @4,.it) to #0—just received. 1 ’ 

Y s0 ’,. a v -y ie ty of other Churns, of various sizes and 
pnc^ forsaleatNo 05 Buffalo st opposite Eagle Hotel, 
koc nestcr. iOtf J RAPALJE & CO. 


Timoiliy and Uovfr .S<*ed, 

W E have now in store, which we will sell at the low¬ 
est market prices— lv 

400 bushels superior Timothy Feed. 

100 do do medium Clover Seed. 

20 do do 1 rge do. 

2 d do do Red-top. do. 

10 do do Orchard Grass Seed 

.... _ - T kapaejk & CO., 

At the Genesee Seed Store, 05 buffalo st. 


7Ctf 


suksom., plows. 

W R U e "? w v rcc . eiv, 'ng our spring supply of the various 
\ * sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 
manufacturers, .Messrs. Nourse, Buggies, Mason & Co of 
Boston. \i e sell the Plows at the Boston prices, without 
charge for transportation, at the Genesee Seed 8 C,re -ifl 
Agricultural Warehouse, 05 Buffalo st C “ ncJ 


J RAPALJE & CO. 


Improved English Seed Drill, 

rprns isthe best Drill out for sowing onions, carrots, 
,lir,| ipy &c-, &c., and should be in possession of 
and . !?nrdener - A full assortment constantly 
on l.md and coming, and for sale at manufacturers prices 
at the Agricultural Head Quarters, No. 65 Buffalo sto£ 
posite the Eagle Hotel. 70 j RAPALJE & CO 


SEED BARLEY. 

TT/E have just re eived 100 bushels superior Seed Bariev 
M , f T, m Col t M U d0Ck - of Wheatland, which we win 
sell at U s per bushel. Those who want a pure end s - 

Buffi o a st C,e Wl11 ple ?,f ca " at the Genesee s'eed Store, «5 
• 1,110 st ~ _™_ J RAPALJE Sc CO. 

POTATO ONIONS. ' 

W E J, ,a J e ?°r l n stor ? J° bushels of seed of the cclebrat- 
i > ed English I otato Onions, the best and earliest o-ticu 
grown in this country Price of the seed of small Onions 
20 s per bush; large Onions 12s. Gardeners and others will 
Please give us a call before purchasing elsewhere Orders 
KBuffaio ? 6 promptly attended :o._ Genesee s7ed Store 


70 


J RAPALJE Sc CO. 


TOBACCO SEED. 

WE have just received a few pounds of prime Virginia 
H lobacco Seed, from New York, which we will seq 
by the^ounce or pound, as desired, at the Genesee Seed 
0 J RAPALJE & CO. 


Store, 65 Buffalo st. 


I am composed of 38 letters. 

My 38, 36, ft, 13, 11, 30 is a town in Turkey. 

My 37, 24, 9, 3, 35, 24 17, 6, 26 is a town in Scot¬ 
land. 

My 34, 6, 1, 25, 36, 4 is a town in Holland. 

My 33, 11, 3, 24, 7, 16, 30, 20 is a town in Mnderia. 

My 22, 8, 35, 27, 7, 29, 19, is a town in Morocco. 

My 18, 16, 10, 36, 15 is a town in Holland. 

My 14, 30, 12, 10, 1, 15, 39, 23, 31, 20, 25 is a town 
in North Carolina. 

My 21, 11, 8, 36, 15, 2, 25, 32, 22 is a town in Nor¬ 
way. 

My 31, 5, 22, 30 is a tounin Pern. 

My S8, 8, *. 38, 36 is a in China. J.'J.feSSKSZ' SS 

My whole has been the means of great excite- froin i-:H| .wi’ lS 7r.‘ cl e lnediui V of importations 


Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

rrUIE Subscriber, having more slock than he can well 
•lb i h,S fami ’. W .\ U ° ,ler at Public auction about 

ft,li e L ii t Pr0Ve Short-horn Cattle-consisting of 
or Ms, Cows, Heifers and Iletler and Bull Calves-on'Die 
20th day of June next, at his farm 2 $ miles from this city, 


Palmyra, N. Y., 1851. 

QYP Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MECHANICAL QUESTION. 


L. T. D. 


Ik a power of 3 lbs., exerted on a wheel 9 feet in 
diameter, will balance 27 lbs. on its axle, wbat must 
the diameter of the axle be ? 

[EU Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO. 70. 

Answer to Scriptural Enigma.—S earch 
Scriptures. 

Answer to Charade.—B utter-fi.y. 



The American Seed Store, 


He was always on hand, and perfectly hide- ment, where he will keep'constantly on hand a lame, va- 
OUS. One of the lawyers could bear it no nous ’ and geiieral assortment of 
longer, and said to him, . . , CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

“ W<all xtaii ^ _ n i* , _ principally raised by liimself, in his Garden near the First 

well, you aie the Ugliest white man I Lock, ill the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can lie reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 


ever saw. 

The poor bumpkin burst into a hearty 
laugh, and said — 

“ Well, I can’t help it, can I ?” 


lie also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- 
ental Trees, in their season. 


<( "\T yy 11 n t ~\i in Wien .NCcisuii. 

IN 0 , answered the son OI Blackstone, All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

“ Nn vnn rnn’t Loin it- L,,t i N B.— 1 The subscriber is the Agent for Ross Sc Smith’s 

AIO, ) OU can t help It, but, confound you, justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 

you could stay at home.” .. . . . . 


chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 


The Darkest Hour of All.— An old 
“ Revolutioner,” who had been through all 
the hardest fights of the war of 76 once said 
that the darkest and most solemn hour f all 

to him, was that occupied in going home ^, ORN SHPr T PRS n . . 
one dark night from the widow Bean’s, at C 0 rS?Z« L 3 “«7?L v S‘a'.~ii P e“ e «S 
ter being told by her daughter Sally that Store ’ 1 Main st - 1)y 70 c *’ ckosman. 

there was no earthly use in coming back p lover and timothy seed.-a large quantity 

ilnv more of superior quality, just received and selling Iowa 

J the American Seed Store, 4 Main st. 

2?___ C F CROS MAN. 

Genesee Valley Nurseries of 

A. FROST & Co 

SOUTH SOPHIA ST., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
rpHE proprietors of this establishment wish to call the 


ind selections from the best herds in tins 
conn ry, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
winch superior animals could be safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Tiios 

Lsq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England^ 
«Inch herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many.hands, and can no longer be resorted to as a who’" 
for improvement. The announcement of that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in Emdai d seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals to n 
glc with the blood of their own herds; and at the^r.v of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, mini! erinc 
was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and amongthe n tl eLst 
breeders in England, and several from otberTou itri™ 
tomany. an, ' lia ‘ S bri,1 « in S P™es that seemed ffcmiible 

Hi the herd now offered for sale, will beincluded the im- 
1 u , 1 , 1 ‘‘J )uk e of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
Meteor. 1 hese are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment 1 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq , of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in ibis 
country, and who has had ample means oftormiiwa irnb'- 
ment, to say—“ 1 hat in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two bulls been bred to short-nom cows of offer lien's 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

I he most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor havirw a 
young bull more remotely connected with that portioifof 
the herd he retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
these two valuable bulls. There will be in the slock offer¬ 
ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 veers 

tW ° na, , ned above > an(1 the remainder 
of the stock xx ill becomposed of cows, (most of them pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns lias 
ever beeno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
makeup perfect animals. uu 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals 
will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
>e given from 6 to Is months. Gentlemen are invited to 

examine the herd at their convenience. GEO VA1I 
Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. [60ml] ' ‘ L ' 

OU AIN-TIJ.E FACTORY, 

ITHIE subscriber having built a large addition to his Fac- 
X tory the past season, has now in successful operation 
a tile machine, after the same pattern as the the one im- 
■r cdf T E X and by Jo ” N Delafied, Esq., of Seneca 
Co., N Y. He has now about -20,000 ready for field and 
cellar drains, and intends to manufacture 200,000 this sea- 
son. 1 he price will vary according to size, from to 
$10 per thousand. Hals half the price of tile. A thou- 
sand will lay between 65 and 70 rods of drain, and 40 rod 
of three inch tile, make a loud for a good team 
N. B. Any Farmer that will come and get a'load of tile 
and drain some wet swale with them; and when lie lias 
had two crops of grain on the land, if he will sav that its 
improvement and extra yield of crops don’t pay 21 ' per cent 
interest on the outlay, I will make up that amount to him at 
his request. “ 

Clay Candle Moulds and Earthen Ware manufactured 
anil kept on hand as formerly. A LVIN WILCOX 

West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y. April 4 IS51 
67-4w ’ * ’ 


The family who never took a newspaper 
have moved to Illinois. The old gentle¬ 
man was surprised the other day to learn that 

gold had been discovered in California; and i , - 

the eldest daiio-hter was ^ i -L attention of Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and Ann 

. c cluesl aaugmei was rejoiced to learn I tours to their present stock which is partly embraced in the 


following: 

Apple Trees 13j cts. 


An excellent epitapli was given many 
years ago, in a few words, on the tombstone 
an elderly lady: “She,was always busy, 
and always quiet.” 

t 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER. 

D. D, T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — $1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for $ 5 - 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for $10- 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty Copie* 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person for 
$40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates 

„ , , . , -.---, 1 .all the All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in' 

‘ UrlVE us only one trial, says tile Quack rare aiui most ornamental kinds. the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

•lilvprtkpr to invalirk « Qf rjr , Green-house and bedding plants in great variety, inclu- , Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem- 

ciuverusci lo mvaiiUS. ntep into my par- ding a large and most splendid collection of double dahlias, hers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 

lor only once,” said the spider to the fly, CM ef«Hyand leftat ofalljirofessions —friends ofMental and .Moral as well as 


Standard 
on the 
cts each. 


from a neighbor that Webster had been , , 

. 1,1 . . U uet ' 11 Apple Trees ISf cts. each, or $15 per 100. st 

Dung, and now shed never again be troub- Pear Trees, 2 years old, 40 cts each. Dwarf do. do 

led with “them neskv snpllin’ BnnDo!” Angers Quince 30 to 50 cts each. Plum Trees, 50 c 

ILU WtLU utetu peblty speilin DOOKSl Standard Oherrv Trpps. 5 in 8 fent hi.,h r.„„ 

YV.tTCTKn _ A lirrLt ft, „ l r °r »" 2 o per iuu. Teach Trees,‘2 years oiu, irom nud, very 

WANTED. 1 x ilgnt irom the lamp of thrifty, 12^ cts each, or $10 per 100. 1 

(rveece. All of the above trees are worked with the choicest and 

A fflance from the thnb boc newest of their respective kinds, and are remarkably thrifty 

21 gi uiLL li om me Miss mat IS as good and well grown. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries 

- 1 ~ Currants, &c., all of the newest, and the most of lately 

npo r,t ''' 1 


as a mile. 


Currants, &c., 
imported Kinds. 

Jrnainental trees, shrubs, plants, Sec., embracin'’ 


There is a firm in New York, under the 
mild and soothing title of «Snapp and 
Byte.” 


any of the Freight Offices in tins city, according to advice 
without an extra charge. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of the above fruits, and 
giving a general description of the articles now under cul¬ 
tivation, is ready for distribution, and will be mailed gratis 
to those tiiat apply post paid, 
i No. ■ 


’ Office No. 47 Exchange-street. 


[61-1 It] 


Those sheets devoted to “ spiritual rap- 
pings” are now termed “wrapping-papers.” 


JAPANNED WAKE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
_ sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 


[56-tf.] 


No. 24 Exchange Sfreet 


of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

tW Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will lie 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.— 1 To be paid for in advance 
tw Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.-THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1851 


•i WHOLE NO. 72 


I weigh 60 to 62 lbs. to the bushel, (I speak 
from personal knowledge,) yielding a beau¬ 
tiful flour,—sweeter to the taste than win¬ 
ter wheat,—not so white, but rich and ex¬ 
cellent, exhibiting a slight golden tinge.— 
And the bread as an article of diet, is alto¬ 
gether more ^healthy and pleasant, than that 
made from superfine flour of winter wheat. 

It is doubtless known to all, that the finer 
the flour of winter wheat, the greater the 
tendency of the bread to produce constipa¬ 
tion of the bowels; thus inducing piles, and 
all the ailments resulting from costiveness. 
All these evils are remedied by the bread 
made from spring wheat. The effect is the 
same as that produced by Graham bread, 
while the spring wheat loaf is decidedly the 
pleasantest article of diet 

As to market value, it is generally about 
one shilling per bushel less than winter 
wheat. But this loss has always been more 
than made up, (in my own experience,) 
by the larger yield of the spring wheat.— 
The expense of culture also, is much less 
than of winter wheat, as one plowing late 
in full, or very early in spring is only neces¬ 
sary. Besides, it requires the use of land 
but a little more than half the length ot 
time needed for winter wheat. As to kinds, 
or qualities, there is no kind of spring wheat 
to be compared to the “ Italian.” This is 
a fair sized, plump and beautiful berry; 
yielding more flour, as the skin or bran is 
thinner, and of course, less in quantity, than 
that of other sorts; and the quality of the 
flour is superior to all others. I have culti¬ 
vated it extensively and never lost a crop 
but once. In this case, it was sown along 
side a crop of winter wheat, that was de¬ 
stroyed by the Hessian fly, and the spring 
wheat shared the same fate. Chess and 
cockle never annoy it. Bariev and oats be- 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


ONE MODE OF RAISING CORN. 

This grain is one of the most important 
products of the United States, and the 
large crops which may be raised in most 
localities by proper culture, gives value to 
all information which may tend to increase 
the same. • As food for man and beast, it is 
at once cheap, healthy and pleasant, and its 
more general introduction in its various 
forms as an article of human food, will add 
much to the comfort and economy of the 
people. Indian Corn has but few enemies 
to contend with, compared with most 
other grains, and may be profitably raised 
in connection with wheat growing, the dairy 
business, or any other branch or department 
of Agriculture. 

We propose to give the mode by which 
one farmer in Niagara county, invariably 
succeeds in raising good crops of Indian 
corn, whatever his neighbors may do —who, 
though he may not plant as many acres as 
some, yet frequently gathers as many bush¬ 
els as those who go over two or three 
times the land in a slovenly, careless man- 


weed destroyed. Pumpkins are usually 
planted among the corn, and generally yield 
a large return. 

No suckering or topping is ever practiced. 
The corn is cut up by the roots, bound in 
small bundles, and stooked in the usual 
manner. When husked, the product is 
from 90 to 125 bushels of ears per acre, 
which affords a very fair profit for the in¬ 
vestment, and leaves the soil in good heart 
for any future crop. The variety preferred 
is the Yellow Dutton Corn, though the 
Red Blaze has been raised with good suceess 

With closer planting and more expensive 
manuring still larger crops may be raised 
—but this is given, not as a specimen of 
high farming, but as the practice of a plain 
man who believes in doing well what Mule 
he does perform—seeking neither to make 
a show nor take premiums, but content to 
live quietly yet independently upon the pro¬ 
ducts of the old homestead, upon which he 
has spent so many years of pleasant and 
honorable toil. 


CHEAP ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE 


CHEAP AND TASTEFUL COTTAGES. 

The above engraving, from one of Down¬ 
ing s designs, illustrates the mode of giving 
expression and tasteful effect to a cheap and 
simple cottage, by means of a projecting 
roof and window-copings, and the judicious 
disposition of a few ornamental trees.— 
The cost of the building is from three to 
five hundred dollars—the inside, of course 
to correspond in simplicity with the exterior. 

Rural dwellings—of the cheapest and 
most unpretending character—may have an 
air of taste and beauty given them, but in 
attempting thir<, care must be taken ttiai ibe 
inappropriate and unbecoming does not 
creep in from the imitation of highly orna¬ 
mented and expensive models. Adaptation 
and propriety should be studied, and “every 
man’s proper mansion and home, should 
“ according to the degree of the master, be 
decently and delightfully adorned.” 

We copy below some remarks of Mr. 
Downing originally given with the cut in 
the Horticulturist: 

“We would, first of all, give our cottage 
the best proportions. It should not be too 
narrow, it should not be too high. These 
are the two prevailing faults with us. After 
giving it an agreeable proportion—which is 
the highest source of all material beauty, 
we would give it something more of char¬ 
acter as well as comfort, by extending the 
roof. Nothing is pleasanter to the eye than 
the shadow afforded by a projecting eave. 
It is nearly impossible that a house should 
be quite ugly, with an ample projecting 
roof; as it is difficult to render a simple one 
pleasing, when it is narrow and pinched 
about the eaves. 

After this, we would bestow a little char¬ 
acter by a bold and simple dressing, or fa¬ 
cing, about the windows and doors. The 
chimneys may next be attended to. Let 
them be less clumsy and heavy, if possible, 
than usual. 

The rafters are stout joists, placed two 
feet apart, which are allowed to extend be¬ 
yond the house, two feet, to answer the pur¬ 
pose of brackets for the projectin 


ABOUT FARMERS’ GARDENS. 

As a part of rural and domestic econo¬ 
my, the garden should claim a share of the 
farmer’s attention. Whether the number 
of his acres be ample or circumscribed, it is 
policy to devote a corner thereof to the cul¬ 
tivation of such roots, herbs, plants and 
fruits as please the taste and add to the 
choice stores of the kitchen. The care of 
a garden need not tax the time of the far¬ 
mer, for much of the labor can be perform¬ 
ed by the younger members of the family, 
whilst the odds and ends of time that every 

iill bo quite 

enough for the remainder. 

To remunerate cultivation, however, it 
must be kept in order and free from weeds, 
for it never refuses to honor all drafts prop¬ 
erly made upon it. We expect more than 
ordinary results, but unless we give it more 
than the care ordinarily bestowed on the 
crops of the farm we must be disappointed. 
And here it is, one may see high cultivation 
epitomized, and learn that if we will extend 
equal care to all the land we cultivate, we 
shall be equally rewarded with high crops. 
All soils are not alike adapted to gardening 
purposes. By carefully noticing their faults, 
and pursuing a judicious course to correct 
them, there are none but may in a very 
few years be brought to the highest state of 
gardening tilth. 

Who, having once fully realized the com¬ 
fort and benefit arising to the health of the 
family, to say nothing of the gratified taste, 
with a dozen other improved enjoyments, 
would forego the well filled and well cared 
for garden. As it greatly economises the 
staple products of the farm, it is really, aside 
from all the other inducements, a matter of 
pecuniary profit. 

To make the matter short, friends, those 
of you who have not yet done it, get you a 
garden, bring it to the highest state of tilth 
your time and circumstances will permit 
Secure it from all encroachments of vicious 
pigs and other unruly creatures. You will 
find it just the place for your currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, Ac., 
— for every one with a trifle of pains can 
have an ample supply of all these delicious 
fruits. And then in their proper times— 
out with the early and late peas and beans, 
the sweet corn, the beats, parsnips, salsify, 
onions, radishes, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, 
squashes, tomatoes, pie plants, Ac., Ac.— 
Give them the benefit of a deep and thor¬ 
ough tilth, and care, and then in the au¬ 
tumn, strike the balance and see how great 
gainers you have been. My word for it, if 
you do the thing well, you will be so much 
gratified as to follow it up each succeeding 
year with improvements. 

The sals ify or vegetable oyster, is a root 
that should bejgQQj^; generally cultivated. 
Cooked in Various wav3 it is most delicious 
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g eaves. 

The window dressings, which should have a 
bold and simple character, are made by 
nailing on the weather boarding stout strips, 
four inches wide, of plank, one inch and a 
half in thickness. The coping piece is of 
the same thickness, and six to eight inches 
wide, supported by a couple of pieces of 
joists nailed under it for brackets. 

We have tried the effect of this kind of 
exterior, using unplaned boards, to which 
we have given two good coats of paint, sand¬ 
ing the second coat. The effect we think 
much more agreeable—because it is in bet¬ 
ter keeping with a rustic cottage, than when 
the more expensive mode of using ^planed 
boards is resorted to.” 


judicious manuring and culture which will 
best tend to remedy the defects of both.— 
The volcanic formation of the great moun¬ 
tain chain which extends from the Andes 
to the northern extremity of the Rocky 
Mountains, gives to the scil ’ w.-ugbout the 
whole extent that superabundance of pot¬ 
ash, and alkaline salts, which is fou id to 
compose one half the ashes of :he potato. 
A rich loose soil, to admit the circulation of 
air among the roots is also supplied. w. s. 
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eating. It may be cultivated similarly to 
the parsnip, and, like it, needs a deep soil 
and will stand the weather and frosts as well. 

Speaking of tomatoes, reminds me, that, 
last season, by way of experiment we tried 
drying them in a manner similar to other 
fruits. In cooking it recently, we were sur¬ 
prised and delighted to find the pies and 
sauce but a little inferior to the fresh fruit 
It did not loose so much of its original flavor 
as many others do. The method we pur¬ 
sued in drying it, was to remove the skin 
from the ripe fruit, slice it, and dry with all 
the juice on earthen plates by a gentle stove 
heat No doubt the addition of sugar -would 
much improve it. Who does not love the 
tomato ? Then plant an extra quantity and 
by this means secure yourselves an ample 
supply for winter use. t. e. w. 

VINDICATION OF THE “AMERICAN SYSTEM” 
OF FARMING. 

IN THREE NUMBERS.-NO. I. 

% - 

Friend Moore: —It would almost seem 
that a combination had been formed be¬ 
tween certain boastful foreign professors and 
our native “ amateur ” scientific theorists, 
to degrade and villify the character of the 
farmers of our country. Foreigners come 
here, professing to understand much better 
than the most experienced of us, how we 
ought to conduct our agricultural opera¬ 
tions—and insist that we are “mere novices 
in farming, yet in the infancy of agricultu¬ 
ral science,” and we must “ look to their 
countries for systems of pattern farming,” 
&c., &c. Our native visionary gentlemen 
immediately join in concert with them, and 
(as usual with those who ape others for want 
of self-reliance and respect,) go beyond their 
“pattern” in abusing those from whose 
sweat and toil they receive their “ daily 
bread.” Even our legislative halls are an¬ 
nually prostituted to the same base pur¬ 
poses, by having “ placed upon the record,” 
“ Reports ,” from some (so called,) “ learn¬ 
ed members,” censuring in “good set terms,” 
the “ignorance and stupidity” of our agricul- 
ural population in the “ science” of farming. 

Those braggradocio representations, and 
idle “reports” have influenced nearly all 
our people to believe that they are far be¬ 
ll ind the spirit of the age; and that they 
must follow the European systems of farm¬ 
ing, as described by these foreign profes¬ 
sors, with all their expensive, and impossible 
details of “ weeding, and hand hoeing wheat, 
raising and feeding green crops, consisting of 
ruta bagas, mangel wurtzels, beets, carrots,” 
<&c., — modes of farming which every sensi¬ 
ble practical farmer knows can never (from 
the situation of our country, its climate, soil» 
&o.,) be successfully practiced by us. 

I am well aware that agricultural opera¬ 
tions are better performed in England than 
in any other European country; and.no 
doubt, in a more “garden like” manner 
than in our own; because there the price of 
labor is very low, and that of land is very 
high. Here, the case is entirely reversed— 
the wages of labor are high, and land is at 
comparatively, a merely nominal value.— 
That country is an old one, which for cen¬ 
turies past has been cleared of trees, stumps, 
stones, and indeed all natural impediments 
in the way of good tillage, and high culti¬ 
vation ; in ours, but a small proportion of 
the land in cultivation is yet free from them. 
In England they have a mild, moist and 
temperate climate, with little snow, and that 
covering the ground but for a short period 
of time, with so little frost that their sheep 
and cattle frequently live upon the ungath¬ 
ered turnips in the fields. Their plows, too, 
can generally be run during the winter as 
well as the summer. Here, (I refer to the 
Eastern, Middle and Western States,) we 
have deep snows, which often cover the 
ground continuously for months—and, if 
not covered with snow, the earth is gener¬ 
ally so frozen as to render it impossible for 
us to till it for five, or more, consecutive 
months. There, the climate is so cool in 
the summer, in consequence of the preva¬ 
lence of cloudy and rainy weather, as en¬ 
tirely to prevent the growing of Indian 
corn to perfection, in any part of the coun¬ 
try ; here, it is a staple crop. 

In truth, the contrast, in almost every 
respect, is so great, that I cannot imagine 
how any person can be so stupid as not to 
see, at a glance, that the modes of farming 
must, of necessity, be essentially,—nay, 
entirely, different Hence the universal 
failure of those English farmers who came 
to our country and attempted to pursue the 


English system—not one of whom, I be¬ 
lieve, has sustained himself in it during a 
period of fifteen years. Indeed, such has 
been the fate of ad the Europeans who have 
made the like experiment of attempting the 
modes of farming practiced in their native 
countries. 

The different circumstances and situa¬ 
tions of the European and American coun¬ 
tries and people, it would seem, were either 
not known to those sapient foreign and na¬ 
tive censors, or they did not consider them 
of any importance in regard to the manner 
of conducting agricultural operations. This, 
however, is not surprising when we recol¬ 
lect that from their secluded situations as 
professional gentlemen, few if any of them 
have had the opportunity of acquiring any¬ 
thing more than mere theoretical knowledge. 

I have been an attentive observer in re¬ 
gard to these matters for more than forty 
years, and, notwithstanding the charges of 
“ ignorance ” have been iterated and re-iter¬ 
ated, annually —yea, I might say, daily — 
against our farmers as a class, I insist that 
in no country in Europe can there be found 
an agricultural population equal to our own, 
either in intellectual education, moral and 
religious habits, or agricultural knowledge. 
This is not boastfully said, with a view to 
disparage or degrade the characters of the 
farmers of other countries; but simply in 
vindication of those of our own country, 
who, (almost ever since my remembrance,) 
have been the constant theme of abuse and 
censure of every class of dogmatizing the¬ 
oretical “Professors of agricultural science,” 
as well as the many other, so called, “learn¬ 
ed” men. The late Chancellor Livingston 
has so well expressed his opinions upon the 
subject of the intelligence, education, and 
practical knowledge of the American far¬ 
mers, compared with those of Europe, that 
I will give some extracts. He says: 

“ One might be surprised at the contempt 
with which Europeans, who have never 
seen the country, or travelers who have 
seen it with ignorant or jealous eyes, speak 
of the Agriculture of the United States, 
did we not know the prejudices that it is 
the interest of the European governments 
to keep up against a country which offers 
an asylum from the oppression, and the 
wants that w 7 eigh heavy on their subjects. 
To this we must add an erroneous idea that 
most strangers entertain on the perfections 
of agriculture. They presume that it con¬ 
sists in obtaining the greatest quantity of 
produce from a given quantity of land.—- 
And when they find that the arable yield 
of our fields is less than that of their native 
country, they at once pronounce us miser¬ 
able farmers—not considering that agricul¬ 
ture is good or bad in proportion to the 
return it makes for the capital employed; 
and that the capital consists not of land 
only, but of stock, land, and labor. In 
countries in which a great population causes 
land to be dear, and labor cheap, the far¬ 
mer expends much labor on little land, and 
renders that extremely productive; and the 
reverse where land is cheap and labor dear. 
A Chinese would pass the same censure on 
British agriculture that a Briton does upon 
that of the United States: and yet, a 
Yorkshire farmer is, in all probability, a 
much better cultivator than the Chinese— 
that is, he lives more comfortably, and reaps 
a greater profit from his capital. Consid¬ 
ered in this view 7 , we are much inclined to 
think that the agriculture of the United 
States is, at least, equal to that of Europe.” 

To this I will add that, if our farmers 
were to manure and cultivate their wheat 
lands as highly as is done in England, 
where the climate is cool during the sum¬ 
mer, their wheat, from its rank growth, and 
superabundance of sap would undoubtedly 
be generally struck with rust in consequence 
of the great heat of our seasons, and they 
would thereby lose their crops. And even 
if fortunately, that should not be the case, 
the man who would expend as much labor 
and capital in raising 50 bushels of wheat 
from one acre, as would produce 200 bush¬ 
els from ten acres, in our country, would 
but illy merit the character of being the 
“ best farmer.” / 

And yet theoretical, amateur farmers, 

I and inexperienced “ Professors,” are con¬ 
stantly prating about the ignorance of our 
farmers, and drawing false and invidious 
comparisons, because English farmers grow 
so much more to the acre than ours. A few 
years since the average product per acre of 
wheat, in England, as given in Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia, was but about 20^ bushels. 
A year or two ago it was “ estimated” 
somewhat higher—about 23 bushels—and 
this with all their so-much-boasted-of im¬ 
provements in “ implements and agricultu¬ 
ral science.” Vindicator. 


Messrs. Ciias. Clow Son, of Port 
Byron, N. Y., have invented, and taken 
measures to secure a patent for some very 
important improvements in the Gram Cra¬ 
dle. One of the improvements, is the ma¬ 
king the post or standard into which the 
fingers are inserted w 7 ith a hinge joint at the 
point where it is fastened to the snathe, as 
shown at letter F, in the accompanying cut 
This enables the cradler, by means of the 
brace, C, to adjust the pitch of the cradle 
to the grain, as it leans, or to suit his pecu¬ 
liar views, the same pitch seldom suiting 
two persons. 

Another improvement is the fastening of 
oval or flat strips of brass or other metal, 
to the inside of the finger from the brace 
to the point, and as far down the back of 
the fingers as may be necessary to improve 
their strength, as shown at E. This metal 
will have the effect of keeping the fingers 

RAISING LAMBS. 

Eds. Rural New- Y orker : —Having been 
a reader of your valuable paper the past year, 
and having seen in it many valuable sug¬ 
gestions on the subject of wool-growing and 
sheep breeding, allow me to inquire of you 
and your numerous readers through the 
Rural, relative to raising lambs. 

Wool-growing constitutes an important 
item in the agricultural interests of this, and 
adjoining towns. Ellington,—the next town 
— has an annual surplus of wool, amount¬ 
ing probably from 50,000 to 75,000 pounds, 
which, at 40 cents per pound, taking the 
minimum estimate, would give the town 
an annual income from its wool interest of 
$20,000, more money probably, than is re¬ 
ceived from any other one source. 

The annual increase of the flock consti- 
tutes a very important item in the profits of 
the shepherd. This year our lambs are dy¬ 
ing oft’nearly as fast as dropped. Our ewes 
are in good flesh, apparently in good health 
and condition, have a plenty of milk, and 
yet we can raise few or no lambs. The 
lambs are large, and fine looking, but seem 
to be stupid. Some of them never get up, 
dying soon; some of them are more active, 
get up and suck, lie down, soon become 
stupid and die,—never rising a second time; 
and some of them, one in three or four per¬ 
haps, with no better apparent or visible 
means or chance, live and grow well. One 
of our neighbors has saved only four out of 
twenty lambs, from large coarse wooled 
ewes that have heretofore raised their 
lambs extremely well. His ewes are in 
good condition, but the lambs would die .— 
To the few he has saved he gave oil before 
they sucked, and thinks he saved them by 
that means, but I have tried the same with¬ 
out success. The said neighbor’s sheep 
have run in the woods some during the past 
winter, where beech-nuts were plenty, and 
he attributes the loss of his lambs to the 
beech-nuts eaten by the sheep. 

Perhaps some of your readers have had 
experience in these matters, and know the 
effect, of different kinds of feed for ewes, 
upon the lambs. If you, or any one can 
give correct answers to the following ques¬ 
tions, it would be of much value to your 
subscribers who are engaged in wool-grow¬ 
ing and sheep breeding. 

Does a sheep’s eating beech-nuts in win¬ 
ter or spring have a deleterious effect upon 
her forthcoming lamb ? Do straw and 
grain mak< as ood a winter feed for ewes 
to raise lambs the following spring as hay ? 


in shape, being stiff enough to prevent their 
straightening or “ lopping down.” 

An additional improvement is making the 
thumb screw to fit, and work in a metal 
nut that has a thread on the inside so as to 
be screwed firmly into the snathe. The 
thumb screw and nut is shown at letters E 
and H. The adjustable braces, D, D, pass 
into the snathe, and are securely held in 
their places by the thumb screw, or readily 
moved as desired. The cradles are fur¬ 
nished with a patent heel ring, fastening the 
scythe by means of a nut and collar, rag¬ 
ged on the lower side, where it comes in 
contact with the snathe. 

Taken as a whole, it must add to the 
value of the grain cradle. The samples 
which we have examined, of the improved 
and common cradles, cannot fail to com¬ 
mend themselves to the favor of all who 
prefer well made, light and neat tools. 

Is corn, wheat, oats, or wheat and oats mix¬ 
ed, fed w'ith hay and straw, injurious to 
ewes for raising lambs? Do snow storms 
and cold weather late in April or early in 
May, when ewes are heavy, have an effect 
to bring lambs forward too soon, thereby 
rendering them weak and stupid when drop¬ 
ped, though plump and fine looking? 

.;. c. s. 

Gerry, Chautauque Co., N. Y., May 5,1851. 

CTJLTIVAilON OF THE PARSNIP. 

The cultivation of this root is, perhaps, 
more neglected in this country than in any 
other, where its valuable qualities are known. 
The parsnip requires a deep, rich, loamy 
soil, is very easily cultivated, and will pro¬ 
duce an abundant crop. Very few are 
aware of tue value of the parsnip as green 
food for cattle, especially the dairy in the 
winter. 

In the island of Guernsey and Jersey the 
parsnip is well known and properly appre¬ 
ciated. Col, LeCourteur observes, the crop 
in Jersey, where they sow their seeds of all 
kinds in the Spring, varies from 13 to 27 
tons per acre, the latter quantity being suf¬ 
ficient for the keeping of 12 Jersey cows for 
six months! There, “ they have been found 
to yield a heavier crop than the Altring- 
ham carrot, in the ratio of 840 to 200.” 

As the parsnip contains six per cent, 
more mucilage than the carrot, the Colo¬ 
nel conceives that the difference is suf¬ 
ficient to account for the superior fattening 
as well as butyraceous quality of the parsnip. 
The result of the experiment there has 
shown that not only in neat cattle, but in 
the fattening of hogs and poultry, the ani¬ 
mals become fat much sooner, and are more 
healthy, than when fed on any other root or 
vegetable, and that, besides, the meat is 
more sweet and delicious. 


Poultry among the Quakers. —The 
editor of the Lebanon Advertiser paid a 
visit last week to the ponltry establishment 
which has recently been started in North 
Lebanon. He found the concern in “ full 
blast,” and has no doubt now, although he 
had some time ago, of the success of the “ nov¬ 
el undertaking.” The coop, which by the 
by, is a monster, and the largest in the 
world! — (that is something to be proud of,) 
is situated on the top of a hill, facing the 
south. It is perhaps, 120 feet in length, 9 
in breadth, and 12 in height, and divided 
off into a dozen or more apartments. The 
yard in front is enclosed by a neat pale fence 
and several strings of wire to prevent the 
feathery occupants from deserting. Owing 
to a scarcity of fowls, only about 500 have 
been procured. These lay at present from 
five to seven dozen eggs daily. 

\Ye believe the best fertilizer of any soil 
is a spirit of industry, enterprise and intel¬ 
ligence—without this, lime and gypsum, 
bones and green manure, marl and guano, 
will be of little use. 


PRESERVING CORN FROM WORMS. 

The following plain, straight-forward 
story is from a correspondent of the Albany 
Cultivator. If his method should prove in¬ 
variably successful, it will be of much 
value in many places where now but 
little corn is raised, and will bring many 
fields particularly adapted to this crop into 
profitable cultivation. He says: 

“In the spring of 1847, we plowed up 
one acre in a corner of a six acre meadow, 
which had been several years in grass, and 
the whole of which was much infested with 
cut-worms and the yellow wire-worm. The 
acre was planted with corn, and totally de¬ 
stroyed by the worms. Late the ensuing 
fall, the whole field was manured and turn¬ 
ed over smoothly; the spring of 1848 the 
whole w r as sown with barley, which w r as 
very much injured by the w r orrns—in many 
places entirely destroyed. In September, 
it was sown with wheat with the same re¬ 
sult as with the barley. In the spring of 
1850, we manured it well with fresh barn¬ 
yard manure, turned under; harrowed and 
marked three feet and a halt apart by two 
and a half, and planted corn, four grains in 
a hill, the first of June. It came up in five 
to seven days, and is now a very promising 
piece, as forward as any planted the middle 
of May. 

The seed was soaked in a decoction of a 
pound of tobacco in four gallons of water. 
There were plenty of worms in the ground, 
as I found in planting and hoeing; but they 
would not touch the tobacco-scented corn, 
while there was not a single weed to be 
found; and indeed they did no small benefit 
in destroying the grass and weeds. The 
field was kept as clean of everything but 
corn as it well could be. At the first hoe¬ 
ing I observed a large mullen plant, the 
leaves of which were eaten through like a 
riddle, and upon digging around it I found 
over 20 cut-worms.” 

Prof. Mapes, in the May number of the 
Working Farmer, has a paragraph on this 
subject. He speaks of this and other steeps 
for seed—says that a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia, adds to the productiveness of 
the crop, remarking in conclusion: 

“ But for the removal of cut-worms, and 
indeed all other worms from the soil, we 
would recommend the application of six 
bushels of common salt to the acre, one 
week or more before planting, leaving the 
dews of two or three evenings to dissolve 
and carry the salt into the soil. Unless 
soil is surcharged with chlorine and soda, 
which is seldom or never the case, common 
salt can be applied with profit not only for 
the purpose of destroying insects and a large 
class of weeds, but to supply chlorine and 

soda for the use of plants." 

PROFITS OF FARMING. 


Young men enough are found who think ^ 
nothing can be made by working for wages, - 
though wages have seldom been higher > 
and clothing has never been less. Why J 
not say that nothing can be made in any ( 
kind of business. Something is made, and ( 
the country grows richer. The property- < 
of the Commonwealth has doubled within ) 
a few years. \ 

A hundred millions have been expended < 
on railroads within twenty years, and the ( 
country is now more able to expend another \ 
hundred millions in any project than before. 
Who has accumulated this property ? Is it S 
the speculator, or trader in other men’s < 
property? Certainly not, for people in t 
trade are not producers. They only collect ( 
and distribute what others have produced. $ 

The farmers and mechanics are the peo- ? 
pie who have produced this wonderful j 
change in the country. It is they who t 
have operated upon real and personal estate c 
till it is doubled in value. They have been \ 
aided by the few who have aided as distri- [ 
butors it is true; but the farmers and the i 
mechanics have been the producers. Why { 
have they not been paid for their services? \ 

The presumption is that they have been ) 
paid or they would not continue to produce. > 
When factories cannot be run at a profit \ 
the wheels are stopped, and when farmers < 
find no demand for their produce they hire ( 
less labor and cultivate less. All is free: } 
young men are free to engage in such pur- ) 
suit as they desire, and the profits of bus- j 
iness will always find a true balance with- \ 
out much legislation. 

Now we ask again who they are who < 
have doubled the property of the State with- 'i 
in a few years? The land holders and [ 
workers have not kept all their earnings, for < 
a portion has gone to those who have been < 
engaged in the distribution of the proceeds. <* 
These distributors have sometimes been ^ 
lucky and made great fortunes, but they 
ran great risks in the meantime, while oth- ^ 
ers engaged in the same business have lost j 
all. Farmers and those who labor for them; ( 
Mechanics and those who labor for them, \ 
are pretty sure of reasonable profits in case J 
they attend to their business—and why | 
should they expect to make sudden fortunes ( 
when they run so little risk ? ( 

Do not begin farming by building an ex- \ 
pensive house, nor erecting a spacious barn, ( 
till you have something to store in it. \ 
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STARTING LIMA BEANS. 

Eds. Rural: —Every practical gardener 
in our State is aware of the difficulty in 
getting’ the plants of Lima Beans out of the 
ground in spring when the season is unfa- 
favorable, on account of the beans them¬ 
selves being subject to rot on exposure to 
an excess of moisture, with not a sufficient 
degree of heat to bring the plants out to 
the air; although when the latter is accom¬ 
plished, they do not seem to suffer from 
cold more than other varieties. 

I have practiced the following plan, and 
have never failed in any instance of getting 
the plants out of ground, and sometimes 
two weeks earlier than it could be done by 
planting in the usual way. I prepared 
shallow boxes about two feet square and 
four inches deep, and over the bottom placed 
inverted sods four inches square; on each 
of these I put four beans and covered with 
another sod of corresponding size, with the 
grass side downward. The boxes were 
placed either in a pile of fermenting ma¬ 
nure or near the kitchen fire, so that about 
a blood heat could be kept up. As soon 
as the beans show an inclination to rise 
from their recumbent position, I removed 
the upper sods and covered with about 1| 
inches of sifted leaf mould, and when they 
showed themselves through this, I removed 
the squares of sods to the hills where the 
beans are to grow’. 

By adopting this plan I get my Lima 
beans much earlier, and there is no risk of 
failure. I have found that half a shovel 
full of hen dung mixed with the soil in the 
hills will create a great addition to the crop, 
as this manure is calculated to furnish the 
material necessary for their formation, judg¬ 
ing from actual results, without referring 
to the analyzation of the chemist. If the 
ground around the hills is covered with 
some dark substance to draw the heat of 
the sun, the growth of the plants will be 
facilitated, and the beans brought to matu¬ 
rity earlier in the season. They are a trop¬ 
ical plant and need the warmest location in 
the garden. i. h. 

RAISING MELONS ON GREENSWARD. 

With proper treatment, melons may be 
raised in admirable perfection in all parts 
of the country, except, perhaps, in very un¬ 
favorable seasons. The following method 
is new to us, but seems to have been prac¬ 
ticed with most encouraging; success. Where 

o to 

but little room can be spared, especially, we 
should think it worthy of adoption. We 
find it in a letter of J. S. T., to the German¬ 
town Telegraph. He says: 

“ I selected a piece of sward land, well 
set, and at the distance of six feet from the 
edge commenced excavating my “hills.” 
Those v r ere six feet apart, and an equal 
space was left between rows. The holes 
were four feet in diameter, and thirteen 
inches deep, —the sods or “turf” inverted 
in the bottom, and the rest of the “ hill” 
filled to the surface with old compost, formed 
of scrapings from the forest as the basis, 
and one peck of lime, one do. plaster of 
Paris, one do. leached house ashes, two 
quarts of salt, one lb. sulphur and one of 
copperas, thoroughly mixed and dissolved, 
to each hill. Over this a third stratum of 
rich well-sifted garden mould was placed 
as a receptacle for the seeds, ten of which 
w r ere allowed to each hill. 

A cheap frame, with gauze sides and glass 
top was placed over each hill during “ bug 
time,” and the plants were regularly irriga¬ 
ted every morning, till they commenced 
blossoming, with urine and soap suds, in 
which cowdung had been soaked for twenty- 
four hours before applying it. Immediate¬ 
ly after the disappearance of the bugs, the 
frames were removed, and the weeds clear¬ 
ed from between and around the plants. 

I have never se<»n finer fruit than result¬ 
ed from this method. By allowing ten 
seeds to the hill, and scattering them as 
widely and evenly over the surface, as prac¬ 
ticable, I was enabled to have my plants 
in any position desired. The spaces be¬ 
tween the hills, were cut over before the 
runners shot forth, but not after, as the 
grass by retaining moisture and sheltering 
the vines and fruit in some degree from the 
sun’s rays, was less a detriment than a 
benefit to the crop. This may appear to 
some rather a tedious and onerous process; 
but the production of hard, sound and ripe 
melons, is I think a consummation worthy 
of some toil.” 

By the aid of a microscope the mouldy 
substances on damp bodies sometimes ap¬ 
pear a forest of trees, whose branches, 
leaves, flowers and fruits can be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished. 


CEMENT FOR GARDEN AND OTHER WALKS. 

Many of our readers have found much 
difficulty in keeping the walks of their 
yards and gardens free from grass and 
weeds, which spring up through gravel, and 
between the crevices of brick—much to the 
injury of their tidy appearance. Unless a 
walk is kept clean, we may as w’ell have 
have none at all, as far as beauty is con¬ 
cerned. 

A correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph, gives the following mode of pa¬ 
ving narrow walksin gardens and ornament- 
al grounds—recommending it as economi¬ 
cal, as well as durable and beautiful. He 
says: 

“Having first laid out your walks and ar¬ 
ranged their direction and width, excavate 
the soil to the depth of six inches. On 
each side of the excavation place a strip of 
plank or board just wide enough to reach 
one inch above the surface of the soil on the 
sides, and fill in the space between the two 
strips with earth—a mixture of clay and 
coarse sand of the consistence of mortar, is 
the best, and make the whole as solid, firm 
and compact, as practicable. This should 
extend to within one inch of the upper 
edges of the side pieces, which should be 
perfectly straight and made to correspond 
exactly with each other. Over the surface 
of this spread your cement, formed of one 
part prime Hydraulic or Roman cement, to 
three, (or if the latter be of firstrate quality, 
and very strong) three and a half parts of 
good sand. It must be applied in aplastic 
state, and the surface smoothed by drawing 
a straight edge over it, graduated by the 
side pieces. 

In this way a solid and durable walk 
will be secured, which will possess all the 
beauty and evenness of stone or brick. No 
weeds will ever be in the way, and in wet 
weather it will be as dry and free from wa¬ 
ter, as a side walk of brick. If desirable 
this pavement may be colored by the intro¬ 
duction of pigments. Any shade almost, 
may be given to them that inclination or 
fancy may suggest. The cement is by no 
means a costly article, and the labor of pre¬ 
paring the walks and applying it, can be 
performed by any person of the most ordi¬ 
nary ingenuity.” 

Time must of course be allowed for their 
hardening—and they wall become like 
granite, and never wear out. Water poured 
upon the surface or allowed to stand there¬ 
on, will hasten this process. We should 
imagine that, a greater depth of snhstratnm 
would be desirable, where the frosts are 
very severe. 

THE PEACH WORM. 

This is probably one of the most assid¬ 
uous enemies with which the cultivators 
of this excellent and deservedly admired 
fruit are called to contend. In order suc¬ 
cessfully to obviate the attacks, some per¬ 
sons recommend removing the soil around 
the trunk to the depth of three or four 
inches, and apply boiling hot water, soap 
suds, or brine at any season when it is un¬ 
frozen, and it is said that the gum which 
oozes from the wound and which is, indeed, 
an infallible evidence of the presence of the 
worm, be previously removed, so that the 
application can enter the aperture, the en¬ 
emy is sure to be expelled or perish. In 
some observations illustrative of the habits 
and entomological character of this trouble¬ 
some insect, a recent writer says: 

“Though it feeds on the pulpy part of 
the bark, it seems careful not to disturb the 
cuticle, so were it not for filth mixed togeth¬ 
er on the outside, it would be difficult to 
find the depredator. The fresh tilth, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently indicates its presence. By 
entering a knife at that point, and slitting 
the cuticule, longitudinally, the establish¬ 
ment is soon broken up, for it is seldom 4 
inches in length; and then we discover a 
white grub, three quarters of an inch long, 
which is readily extracted. When it is re¬ 
moved, the tree speedily recovers. 

The peach, in this climate is, I believe, 
less subject to depredations of the peach 
worm, than in some others where it is more 
extensively propagated. The trees, how¬ 
ever, sometimes sutler from their attacks, 
and in many instances, indeed, they are 
greatly and fatally injured by them. 1 have 
known some cases where their depredations 
have caused the destruction of tine trees, 
before the nature of the evil was discovered 
or even suspected. It is always a good plan 
to examine the peach tree frequently and 
with care, as it is necessary when they do 
make an attack to arrest and to remove 
them at once .—Boston Rambler. 

Fruit Treks.— Keep the surface of the 
soil around your fruit trees clean and light. 
Should any of them become sickly in dry 
weather, apply a small quantity of compost, 
and cover the surface with straw. Over 
this pour a quantity of soap-suds every week, 
and the tree will speedily revive and go on 
as before. The straw keeps the moisture 
from evaporating, and retains the soil loose 
and light. — Ger. Telegraph. 


PRESERVING FRUITS. 

The European Times says that at the 
last meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
London, various dried vegetables, such as 
peas, haricot beans, Brussels sprouts, car¬ 
rots and turnips, &c., were exhibited from 
Peyrusset, Moller & Co., of Paris. These 
were stated to have been dried by a pro¬ 
cess peculiar to M. Ganhal, the celebrated 
embalmerof animal substances. This pro¬ 
cess is understood briefly to consist in di¬ 
viding the larger vegetables into pieces, 
and placing them in an apparatus into 
which dried air is driven, until they have 
parted with all their water, and have be 
come perfectly dry. In this condition they 
may be preserved for any length of time, 
and it is said that their flavor is not at all 
interfered with. If these facts, therefore, 
are borne out by experience, the discovery 
is a very important one; but in addition to 
vegetables, fruits, as apples, pears, apricots, 
&c., and even flowers, may be dried and 
preserved by the same process. In confirm¬ 
ation of this, several dried specimens were 
shown to the meeting. 

This discovery is by no means a new one. 
It is a Yankee invention Frenchified. For 
several years -past it has been in use in Ma¬ 
ryland, Virginia, and other states. The 
American operation is as follows: 

Prepare canisters in the best manner, of 
good tin,—about seven or eight inches in 
length, and five in diameter. The fruit se¬ 
lected for preservation should be just ripe 
and no more, free from specks and bruises. 
When the canisters are filled, solder on the 
tops carefully, leaving a small hole as large 
as a pin, in the top, for the escape of air.— 
The canisters are then to be heated by pla¬ 
cing them in boiling water nearly up to the 
top, until the fruit within has obtained the 
same temperature as the water. This is 
ascertained by placing a drop of water on 
the pin hole, which will continue to bubble 
as long as air escapes from the canister.— 
When the internal temperature is equal to 
the water, no more air will escape, and 
then a di op of solder is to be applied to the 
pin hole. If the operation has been prop¬ 
erly conducted, the ends of the canisters, 
after cooling, will become depressed in con¬ 
sequence of the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The heat thus applied does not cook the 
fruit in the least; it dries them. The can¬ 
isters when filled and sealed should be 
kept in cool places. In this manner any 
one can preserve peaches, strawberries, and 
all kinds of fruit in the most perfect man¬ 
ner. Fruit thus preserved are as good at 
the end of six months or more time as 
when first gathered. The operation is an 
important one, and v.-. Uojis ft will tie mure 
generally adopted. Fruit thus preserved 
would bring great profits in New York in 
the winter.— N. Y. Sun. 

HOW TO CULTIVATE MELONS. 

A correspondent of the Horticulturist 
says:—I had the pleasure of eating some 
very fine muskmelons at Cottage Lawn, the 
seat of Thos. W. Ludlow, Esq., and he 
kindly gave me the following account of his 
method of treating them, which is so much 
less expensive and more simple than the 
usual manner of protecting the young plants 
with hand glasses, which require a small 
fortune devoted to them alone, I think it 
may be useful to some of your readers: 

After the young plants have been “start¬ 
ed” in a frame, they are set out in the 
melon patch, and each one is enclosed by 
four common bricks, laid flat on the broad¬ 
side, the space at the top is covered over 
with a pane of ordinary window glass. This 
enclosure remains until the plant reaches 
the glass, when the bricks are turned up on 
one side, and the glass replaced. By the 
time they have grown up to this “ roof,” 
they are strong enough to do without pro¬ 
tection, and the season so far advanced that 
frost is not feared. The fruit resulting from 
this treatment, was uncommonly fine and 
large, and the vines very healthy and strong. 
The seeds may be sown at once in the mel¬ 
on-bed if more convenient, and enclosed 
with the brick and glass. 

ABOUT THE GOOSEBERRY. 

A gooseberry bush arrives at maturity 
in six or seven years; and to insure a plen¬ 
tiful crop of fruit the bushes ought to be 
renovated by pruning out the old w’ood, at 
or previous to that time, thus having only 
young and vigorous branches coming di¬ 
rectly from the roots for bearers. The prac¬ 
tice of some gardeners in attempting to 
make trees of bushes, by pruning to a sin¬ 
gle stem, ought to be carefully avoided.— 
Plant the White or Prolific Gooseberry, 
avoiding those large varieties which are 
generally injured more or less by mildew; 
keep the bushes vigorous by a liberal appli¬ 
cation of manure to the roots yearly; pre¬ 
vent the grass from growing about them; 
and prune out the old wood every spring. 

By following this system, I raise bushels 
of this delicious fruit, yearly, yielding a 
plentiful supply for family use, and several 
bushels for market One of my l eighbors 
three years ago, by following the above plan 
sold fifteen bushels from a sm 11 garden, 
and all entirely clear of mildew.— Cor. 
Ger. Telegraph. 


To Thomas Ball, of Boston, Mass., for design 
for bust of Jenny Lind. 

LILLIPUTIAN LOCOMOTIVE. 


muhank %xU. , rA ™ 

' _ The Dutch who are celebrated as a peo- 

LIST OF PATFNT m atws . for their industrious and economical 

A T CLAIMS habits, have a maxim, it is said, that “ paint- 

I 8 SUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE . . ’ . iua<i ycmiL 

For the week ending April 29, 1851. ‘“S 13 no expense. ’ Ihis doubtless is true. 

_ A coat of paint on wood work, exposed to 

To I. L. Cady, of New York, N. Y., for im- atmosphere, tends greatly to preserve 
proved compound metallic door for vaults, safes, and as paint, when of a good quality, 
etc. and well put on lasts unimpaired for years, 

To Oliver Etnier, of Shirley Township, Pa., for the t'Xtra durability it confers on the sub¬ 
improvement in winnowing machines. Stance it is designed to protect, goes, DO 

To J. C. Smith, of Stoughstown, Pa., for im- doubt, a great way toward defraying the 
provement in spring saddles. expense. All houses should be painted.— 

To J. G. Goshon, of Shirleysburgli, Pa., & White is the best color, especially in hot 
Wm. H. Towers, o r Bucyrus, Ohio,for improve, climates; all dark colors have a tendency 
ment in apparatus for giving ease to the arms in to absorb caloric or the matter of heat, and 
writing. by so doing to render houses much hotter 

To Ira H. Smith, of Wolcott, Conn., for im- than when pamled with pure white, which 
provement in machinery for making matches. reflects it. One story houses which have 
To R. G. Babcock, of New London, Conn., for had their roofs painted with coal tar, or 
improved horse shoeing machine. some other paint of a dark color, are gen- 

To L. W. Boynton, of South Coventry, Conn, dally insufferably hot. 
for improvement in bats for felting. The out-buildings on a farm ought, for 

To L. L. Gilliland, of Dayton, Ohio, for im- economy’s sake if nothing more, to be paint- 
provement in splint machines. ed. Any structure that has cost money 

To YVm. Mt. Storm, of New York, N. Y., for ought to be preserved by every means and 
flexible hose or float, for supporting vessels. application possible to be bestowed. White- 

To Frank Chene^'of Manchester, Conn., for W . ashin S the walls °J sheds and fences, 
improvement in machinery for doubling, twisting, § lves a very neat and tasty appearance to 
and reeling thread. Originally patented Oct. 9, an establishment, while the wash retains 
1847, t its brilliancy, but as soon as that is gone, 

To Thomas Ball, ofTuston, Mass., for design the aS P® ct 1S un P lea sant. If a farmer pos- 
for bust of Jenny Lind. ° sesses the means, by far the most judicious 

-method is to bestow a good finish, and pro- 

LILLIPUTIAN LOCOMOTIVE. tect with a coat of paint. Durability is a 

prime quality in farm buildings, and they 
We had the pleasure yesterday of ex- who expend their money in furnishing good 
ami rung, at the office of the Providence structures, at first, escape the heavy expen- 
Railroad, a diminutive railroad engine and diture which cheap edifices entail on their 
tender built with the view of exhibiting at owners, for annual repairs 
the World’s Fair, but which, not having Paint applied to the farming utensils 
been finished in season for that end, has suc h as plows, wheels, carts, &c well re- 
been purchased for the use of the Military pays the cost; it preserves the wood, and 
Academy at West Point. a well painted, neat looking instrument is 

It is truly a gem of mechanical skill, and always used with much greater care and 

it is a pity it could not have been exhibited circumspection, than one that is not The 

m London as the production of a native cost is a mere trifle, and scarcely worthy of 
Yankee, and especially as that Yankee is being taken into account, if we contem- 
still a boy. The engine is less than three plate the utility of the process.— Ger. Tel. 

feet long, and is yet in perfect working or- _ _ . _ _ 

der in ail its parts, and of the most beauti- INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

fill proportions and finish. It is furnished - 

with Mr. Stephenson’s reversing link, a very We observe in our foreign papers that a 
admirable contrivance, not yet introduced Mr. Kronheim, in Paternoster Row, London, 
in practice, as we are aware, on this side of has invented a new process in Lithography, 
the water. All its parts are made of ap- to be exhibited at the Great Fair, by which 
propriate materials, accurately fitted and the chefs d'ceuvrc of art may be transferred 
highly polished. The boiler has its 136 to engravings, with their original colors, and 
tubes, and the springs are adjusted in the any number of copies struck off. Each 
nicest manner. An alcoholic flame gene- description of tint is transferred to its sepa¬ 
rates the steam which sets it in motion. rate stone, and the requisite filling in is ef- 

The builder is Jas. L. Lincoln, of South footed by means of a chemical ink. By the 
t>»ji—® o - e .u-- c —e _: ,j_ r.._. ■. 

inet maker. He receives $300 from the U. caused, and then oil colors are made to 
S. Government for the machine, though it pass over the stone, by rollers, arrested, 
must have cost him twice that. But the however, by the ink, which secures the 
honorable fame of the achievement will be needful amount of shading to the utmost 
worth more to him than money. It is a nicety. The colors from die stones being 
monument which he will enjoy in his life- then printed off upon paper, the exact tints 
time .—Boston Commonwealth. are produced by printing one color over the 

-—-——-—■- other; and thus an exact copy of the origin- 

CHINE5E PRINTING. al picture is obtained. 

m . , ~ ,. . . , The invention is pronounced a certainty. 

The method now adopted in China is the Several copies of Reubens’ « Descent from 
following:—Th“ work is transcribed mlegi- the Cross” are nowon exhibition at Mr. 
ble characters upon sheets of thin transpa- Kronheim’s as samples of the process, and 

rnn t nonni* • t lx o nonov ic t’hon rvoef/i/'l tiTr\r\r 1 .1 i. • • t it ^ 


CHINESE PRINTING. 

The method now adopted in China is the 
following:—Th° work is transcribed in legi- 

to t to 

ble characters upon sheets of thin transpa¬ 


rent paper; the paper is tnen pasted on wood, the resu lt is indisputable. The expense of 
and the engraver cuts away the surround- such pictures will be cheap, while it serves 
ing wood, leaving the characters m relief. the purpose of an original. Altogether 
From the nature of the language the art of th i s invention is of much importance and 
printing does not appear capable of being interest— AT. Y. Sun 


materially improved. As the Chinese lan¬ 
guage is composed of between seventy and 


New Lamp for Minot’s Rock Light 


eighty thousand characters, each character | Boat. -The Boston Journal says, that the 
representing a single word, it would appear | new ]amp ordered for the Ught-boat, to be 


almost impracticable to use moveable type; stationed at Minot’s Rock, has been com- 
therefore the p an is adopted of cutting in pleted and ig read to be placed on board 
relief, on very hard wood, the characters of as SAnn w arril70c r at 


reliet, on very Hard wood, tne 
the work about to be printed. 


as soon as the boat arrives at that port.— 
The lantern is five feet high, and 3 feet 3 


When about to print a work, or notlfica- inches wide . The frame f s of ; r(m nea „ 
ton, the printer takes a slab of the char- paillted , and secured t ther in a ’ 
acters, and with a hair brush besmears the strong manner . The gilts used is of the 
slab with the ink previously described; the best French p , ate one-fourth of an inch in 
paper is then pressed upon the slab re- thickness, and remarkably clear. There are 
ceiving the impression. One coating of the four each side, IS by 30 inches 

printing ink is sufficient for two or three in size . 0 n the lantern is a „ j r0 „ lat0 
impressions ; but as Chinese paper is ex- fi rm l y secured to iron braces, running from 
ceedmgly transparent, and being of too each corner, and upon this plate stands the 
porous a character to receive impressions ;| lar Bhich ’ s the la ^ The , 
on both sides, it becomes requisite to fold which is g un „ ina man l aer simi]ar £ 

the paper, printing only on one side. a compass, as we n as , his pi |] ar> is made of 

. ~ „ rm ~ , , brass, and will hold three gallons of oil. It 

A Sofa made of Coal.— Ihe Fife Ad- bas 12 three-quarter inch burners, and 
verUser, referring to one peculiar charac- looks as though it might give a lighfc which 

tenstic ot the coal found in that district, wou i d be seen for a great distance. The 
which can be converted into articles of lantern has a ven tilator on top, and aper- 
household furniture, such as looking-glass tures in each corner of the bottom to admit 
frames, writing-desks, chair and tables, states t j ie a j r 

that Mr. William Williamson is at present --- 

engaged in making a sofa wholly composed Improved Knitting Machines. —Mr. T. 
of coal. It is nine feet long, with three Bailey, of Ballston Spa, N Y., has taken 
compartments or divisions, and is sufficient measures to secure a patent for improve- 
to contain seven people sitting on it. Ihe ments in knitting looms, whereby he ap- 
front standards are beautifully carved, dis- plies steam and other power to them, so as 
playing three mongrel animals, which forci- to do away with all hand gearing in the 
bly remind the spectators of those richly knitting loom. Stockings will soon be made 
carved figures that appear so frequently in much cheaper than is now done, so that the 
Dr. Layard’s remains of ancient Babylon, common kinds, like cotton cloth, will soon 
This rare geological curiosity was ordered all be made in the power knitting loom. 

by General Wemyss, and it is highly prob- --- 

able that it will appear at the Great Ex- One hundred and forty degrees of heat 
hibition, as it was ordered to be finished are absorbed, during the conversion of ice 
previous to that time; and as the General i n t 0 water. 

holds an appointment in the Queen’s house- - - —- 

hold, it may yet be transferred from the A pint of water converted into steam 
Crystal Palace to ihe palace of her M ijesty. fills a space of about 1,800 pints. 
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BY L. WETHERELL. 



*• Flavine light, we seek to impart it.” 

WHO IS THE TEACHER OF YOUR CHILDREN 1 

Of all earthly employments we know of 
none whose importance ranks higher than 
that of educating children. Education may 
be either moral, religious, intellectual or 
physical. No person can be said to be well 
educated, who has not received, moral, re¬ 
ligious, intellectual and physical cultivation 
and training. To do this work well, re¬ 
quires the most gifted and higly cultivated 
minds. But, alas! how few such minds 

7 

relatively, are engaged in this responsible 
calling. 

Parents, as a general thing, are fastidious 
enough in regard to the dress of their chil 
dren. It is a common practice for mothers 
to select the material of which the clothing 
of their children is to be made and to see 
that the garments are cut and made in 
becoming manner;—aye more —in such 
style as shall render their dear ones as at 
tractive as possible to all observers. None 
but a first rate dress-maker, tailor or barber, 
when they can be found, will do for such 
parents as would render their children 
pleasing to those with whom they are ex 
pected to associate in childhood, and from 
among whom it is expected they will select 
the friends and companions who will be 
their solace in riper years. With all this 
we have no fault to find—it is well—this 
ye ought to do. It is right for parents to 
take care that their children be dressed in 
g ^ a proper and becoming manner. It is un 
fortunate for a child to be so dressed as to 
cause him to be a subject of remark. It 
wounds his self-respect —it causes him to 
avoid society for fear of being laughed at 
If it be essential that what pertains to 
the exterior be thus well cared for, how 
much more so is it concerning that which 
is to endure and enjoy or suffer when the 
sun himself shall grow dim with age and 
the stars shall be extinguished by that law 
of decay and change, which is stamped upon 
man’s body. It is mind that distinguishes 
man from all other animals that live, move 
and have their being upon earth. Would 
that parents when they find it necessary to 
call in aid to assist them in educating their 
children, or when they feel compelled to 
send them abroad to avail themselves of 
such assistance as they need, were as fas¬ 
tidious in selecting a teacher, or teachers, as 
they are in what pertains to dress. 

Who are teaching your children- 
brought into life through your instrumen¬ 
tality, and destined to exist forever ? Whom, 
we say again, have you employed, or are 
you employing, to help educate your off¬ 
spring mentally, physically, morally and re¬ 
ligiously? Have you duly considered this 
point? Right education is a symmetrical 
development of all the powers and capaci¬ 
ties of the child, with such cultivating, dis¬ 
ciplining and training as shall produce the 
highest perfection of human character. 

We doubt, notwithstanding the large 
number of gifted and learned men engaged 
in teaching, whether there can be found 
among all the vocations of human life, in 
relation to the number employed, so many 
persons totally unfit to do the work which 
they engage to perform, as in the busi 
ness of teaching children. This state of 
things is owing mainly to the belief which 
many entertain, that anybody can teach 
young children. This notion is productive 
of an incalculable amount of evil. No pa¬ 
rent, however remiss in (his duty, entertains 
any such notions concerning mechanics. He 
would not send his gold watch to a tinker 
of a blacksmith to have it repaired—nor 
his cloth for a coat to a common seamstress 
to have it cut and made. Why then send 
your children to be taught by one who has 
never read nor studied a work on Intellect¬ 
ual Philosophy ? To one who, perchance, 
can teach nothing but words and books— 
for he knows nothing beyond them—to one 
who has never felt nor known that words 
are but symbols, and only valuable as they 1 


shadow forth the realities that lie beneath 
them, as it were. 

We have endeavored in what we have 
said to awaken parents to the importance of 
considering well whom they employ to ed 
ucate, or to help in educating their children. 
See to it, that the teacher is competent to 
do the work well which you employ him to 
perform. Be as careful, at least, in select¬ 
ing an instructor as you would be in choos¬ 
ing a mechanic. 

THE “IS BEING BUILT” PRINCIPLE. 


Tur. house “is being built ”—money “is be¬ 
ing collected ”—are now common phrases in both 
written and colloquial language. If this form of 
the verb bo English—then it is good English to 
say, the house was being built, the house shall or 
will be being built, the house has been being built, 
and the house shall or will have been being built. 
None will maintain that this is elegant language, 
however strongly it may be advocated that it is 
English. 

Instead of this new phrase, is it not better to say 
the house is building?—money is collecting ? Does 
not this form of speech sound much better than 
the former? Then why not use it to the utter ex¬ 
clusion of the other ?—Rural New-Yorker. 

This is an old question, and is not likely 
to be settled to the satisfaction of all parties 
by discussion. 


ers of a similar kind. Not every new word 
or phrase incorporated into our language 
can be set down as an “improvement.” 

He sums up by saying .hat he prefers 
the compound perfect participle, to the im- 


A TAME PELICAN. 


, , , This bird is the personification of pets, 

pci ect, when applied to the collection of He becomes as tame as a dog. He is des- 
money—or in other words, he prefers a dol- titute of tricks, but has a sober strut and a 

serious air of consequence and dignity about 
him that make him the delight of his friends, 
and the admiration of all beholders. 

1 here was a tame male of the species, 
whose-name was Jack, at the post at Tampa 
|-Bay, and he still lives, doubtless, in the. mem 
ory of its inhabitants. Jack's master was IIos 



lar in the hand, to a dollar in circulation— 
alias, money collected is more available lor 
immediate use, than money that is collect¬ 
ing, though the collector be ever so honest 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Pronouncing German Reader, to which is pital Steward; and his quarters were, of 
added Method of Learning to Read ami under- course, among the sick. Unless replied 
stand the German Language with or without a M » , ?, ” 

Teacher. By James C. Okhbschlagkr, Pro- wUl1 a mull «<- ln the morning, he would fly 
fessor of Modern Languages in Philadelphia, and out on the bay to fish, and generally be 

t 4 ™* UMil 1,8 ll "'" 

ton &. (.o. 1850. along, grazing the fences and roofs of the 

The object of this volume, as stated by ll(,Uses > and fli PP in g down again to within 

the author, is, to teach the pupil to read and ! bur , or fi . v ® ftiK from lhe ground, and alight 
, , , „ . . tor the nighi, on the hospital porch. Here 

understand German, supposing no previous he woultl p | ume himself, crouch down, and 

acquaintance with the language, and with rest his long bill, of the length of his body, 
out a teacher. We commend this book to on his back, beneath his wing. This was 
all who are studying thisimportantlanguage. b ' s seeping posture; and when he had 

& everything comfortably arranged for the 


being s 


Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine for night, nothing could tempt him to change 
We will take the New Yor- May, is published. This number opens his position. You might approach him, or 
kei s side, and see where it will lead us, and with a general view and description of the tt>aze l'' m > or P a t his sides or head, or tempt 
give a few examples on the “house is buil- « Nove]t Iron Works „ j. New Yor k hv him ' vilh ds, U but h « would never move, 
ding principle; “ the horse is riding” —“the j A The’fid ♦ • ’ ^ With his eyes as clear and placid as an in¬ 

board is planing”—'“ the floor is sweeping” * c A ® * * The article contains seve- f ant > s he would follow eery motion you 
-“the boy is whipping”-the thief is ta- ral beautiful illustrations. This number made; but he knew his popularity too well 
kmg”—“the sheep are shearing.” We completes the second volume, and the first to give himself any further trouble concer- 
don’t profess to have looked into the root year of the Magazine’s being, and like its fling you. 

of the matter but it strikes us that such a predecessors is filled with a variety of aood 0f course he was a prime favorite with 
word as building is a participle of an active the soldiers, often flying up to see them at 

transitive verb, and that it implies an agent lhe P ubl * her8 Intead *> the ir quarters, and taking his chance with 

and object—thus a man is building—a house, the Magazine a strictly national work, de- the crows at anything fishy that fell from 

Here ibe the grammatical requirements are voted to the diffusion of intelligence, virtue the company kitchens. Jack's visits were I „f God,-from the penetrate m which 

lull. A house is building—wha u . In this and patriotism. Its pages are to be enrich- pretty regular, however, and as he showed ° ^ 

form of speech we have an absurdity, be- e d with original matter as well as with the an unbounded laith in his friends, they did 
cause it is impossible for a house of its own choicegt ductions of the English p res8 not forget him. A fresh mullet was his 
volition to perform a transitive action. We £ , J? , f failing: he always remembered the house 

prefer, as a general thing, the other—though 1 nje, they have resolved to furnish the where he got one, and at some unsuspecting 
in many cases, the language sounds better world’s best Magazine. Terms, $3 a year, hour would flutter himself again under the 


How little cause for exaltation in the 
eyes of the world, or in the estimation of 
our own hearts, do we find when we look 
calmly and in the light of Divine Truth 
upon ourselves as standing before Him 
who seeth and judgeth all things. With 
what leelings of sell abasement are we 
forced to recall the many sins we have 
committed, the many duties we have neg¬ 
lected, the many precious opportunities we 
have slighted, or perverted into curses rath¬ 
er than blessings. How humiliating the 
eoriviction of the instability and froward- 
ness of our minds, the hardness of our 
hearts, and the proud, rebellious nature of 
tlie spirit within us. In how many ways— 
by what an immeasurable distance—have 
we “come short of the glory of God,” leav¬ 
ing unfulfilled and unhonored the great pur¬ 
pose of our being. 

The duty of self examination, however 
painful to perform, is sometimes forced upon 
us. We cannot—we will not, wholly and 
forever, shut our eyes to our own moral 
state and progress, but must sometimes 
look upon it from the stand-point of Eter¬ 
nity. Reason, Conscience, and the Word 
ot God awaken us to examine turse’ves; 
and when we do so truth)ully — the Spirit 
searching our hearts—we are compelled to 
cry out: “There is no health in us.” We 
may resolve to amend, we may seek to 
remedy or to hide our sinfulness; we may 
put forth all our strength against the in¬ 
dwelling evil: but yet upon careful self-ex¬ 
amination, “our hearts condemn us ,”—and 
what shall we not fear from the judgment 


to the ear to use the present particple alone, or 25 cents a number. For sale at D. M 
To say a house is “ being built,” may not Dewey’s, Arcade Hall, Rochester. 

be philologically correct taking the words - 

in their strict dictionary and grammatical The Massachusetts Teacher. —This 
definition —but yet usage has made it so— excellent monthly for May, is received 

for after all, language cannot be confined The first article is on “Moral Training ” 
by arbitrary rules laid down in books, but ,, , .. D • „ b ’ 

w ,, J ,i J the second, “ Recitation ot Poetrv”— th rd 

must change, as society changes. Forms ^ ? uliru * 

ot expression and the use of words cannot ^ ie d eac ber s Encouragements”—fourth, 
remain like the laws of theMedes and Per- “ Mutual Exercises;” another on “ Compo 
sians, else we should have no improvement, sition” —and others on various and interest- 
At any rate, we had rather run the risk of ing subjects. We commend the “Teacher 
having a debt “being collected ”—than to • 
have it off “ collecting,” let the books or 


book worms .say what they please.- 
Commercial Advertiser. 


-Bffalo 


porch, with a flapping that aroused the 
whole household; but he was gentle in his 
manners, and would not intrude a second 
time where he found he was an unwelcome 
guest. His pouch was capacious and very 
dilatable, running round the lower rim of 
his under bill, and corrugated up when he 
was at rest, so as scarcely to he seen; hut 
he would peck at you when coming near 
him, and it would then fall down for a few 
inches. His hill was about eleven inches 
long; and, owing to this great length and 

to all teachers. Terms, $1 a year We I 7®, smallness b * s head, it possessed very 

J 1 little power. In fact, 1 know no bird more 


will cheerfully receive and forward the sub¬ 
scriptions of any who desire the work. 


The editor of the Commercial differs 
somewhat from us concerning the passive 
form of the phrase denoting a progressive 
condition. While we prefer the form, “ the 
house is building” by man, the Commer¬ 
cial prefers the phrase, “ the house is being 
built,” by man. We both mean, undoubt¬ 
edly, to express the same st?te or condition 
of the work in progress. Now 

of these two modes of expression can be | m every 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


There are a few common phrases in cir¬ 
culation, respecting the duties of women, to 
which we wish to pay some degree of at¬ 
tention, because they are rather inimical to 
those opinions which we have advanced on 
this subject. Indeed, independently of this 
there nothing which requires more vigi- 
^ ance tbatl the current phrases of the day, 
:f the former 0 f which there are always some resorted to 
dispute 


poorly off than the pelican in this respect; 
but his Immense size and unruffled good 
nature guard him equally from offensive 
and defensive operations. I have seen a 
man, bending his arm at the elbow, thrust the 
whole of it, tothe shoulder, into Jack’s pouch. 

He was fed by opening his bill, and 
pitching a mullet fish a foot and a half in 
length, and two or three pounds in weight, 
into this receptacle. Everything would be 
distended to its utmost for fifteen minutes, 
when the slow process of swallowing and 
digestion would commence; but, as in the 
case of the larger species of serpents, the 
part first swallowed would be acted upon 
by the gastric juice, whilst the other part 


and from the sovereign 

shown to be free from ambiguity, there can authority which it is often vain to make any 

be no question as to the elegancy of the a PP ea l- “ The true theatre for a woman is . , , . 

two. The German scholar says, das Ilaus sick chamberNothing so honora- its 

• 7 , , , . . , .. ,. r ble to a woman as not to be spoken of at o es,inatI0n - lhe pouch seems to be udap- 

wird gebant, the house is building. “Is a!1 » These two phrases> the^delight of k ‘ d ’ not for carrying fish, but for keeping 

building what l inquires the editor of the Noodledom, are grown into common places them ’ Untl1 lhe .P arts are sufficiently dilated 
Commercial. Not anything, sir; for the upon the subject; and are not unfrequent- 10 a ^mit of their passage to the stomach, 
tenses of the passive voice compounded ly employed to extinguish that love of * dea lbat tbe P ebcan suckles her 

with the participle in ing are never used knowledge in women, which in our humble y0U ^ g k , Wlth .. b j°. d ir 1 om 1 ber ° wa 

but in the third person, and with relation opm.on.us of much importance to cherish. 'Xm‘aiTesf of Ikini"Vr'tcntci.i.mht 
. a , Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and , ncn attest, oi picking or scratching his 

to inanimate objects; or at least such as are delightful in women as the benevolent vir- breast wlth the short hook he has at the 
incapable of the actions mentioned. Let tues; but time cannot be filled up, and life end of tb . e bil, » with tlie head perfectly 
the editor of the Commercial apply this employed, with high and impassioned vir- erect ‘ Literary World. 
principle or test to the phrases which he has tues - Some of these feelings are of rare 
given, and he will remain, we think,on “the °ccurience—-all of short duration—or na- 

New-Yorker’s side.” ture would sink under them A scene of The following supplies a somewhat fuller 

. distress and anguish is an occasion where account of the enormous fossil eggs_if 

I here is no difference of opinion about the finest qualities of the female mind may eggs they be—found in the Island of Mad- 
present passive form, as the house is be displayed; but it is a monstrous exag- agascar, of which we gave a short notice 


THE ROC EGGS. 


the 


built, nor about the past, the house was 


—cucuk tuc jjouso was b' e |' at ' on t0 tel1 women that they were born some time since:—“ The Mauritian men- 

buiU. Why then should there be about 2? V 3r ®J enes of .^stress and anguish.— tions on the authority of a Bourbon journal, 
.1 • ,, , 9 T Nurse, father, mother, sister and brother, if that a singular discovery has been made in 

he program^ the house » budduy/ In they w«„t would be a violation of Madagascar, hossil eggs of an " 

the first two forms, the perfect participle the plainest duties to neglect them. size, have been found in the bed of a tor- 

of the verb build is used, while in the latter But, when we are talking of the common rent. The shells are an eighth of an inch 
phrase, the imperfect participle is used to occu P adons °f life, d° I10 t let us mistake thick, and the circumference of the ego- 
show that the work is in a progressive con- lhe accident f tb(i occupations;—when itself is two feet eight inches lengthways, 
dition. This form of the missive voice is T f r ° UIn S ho ' v thetvyenty-three hours and two feet two inches round the middle. 
. , , , . . ’, °^. 1 ie da y are *° be l d l ed U P> if is idle to One which has been opened contains eight 

to us, not only elegant when used in rela- tell us of those feelings and agitations above and a half litres, or about two gallons! 
tiofl to inanimate objects, but is both syn- tlie level of common existence, which may What was to have come out of these egos? 

tactically and philologically correct. employ the remaining hour. Compassion, Bird or crocodile? The natives seem°to 

We do not aaree with the Commercial ^ ^ ° b ~ be WeU acc l uai 1 nted wUh a « d * a y that 

that usage can make what is philologically m a n (and no woman) can fill up the twen- 

wrong in speech, right. Usage sanctions ty-four hours by acts of virtue. But one is 

set ” for sit— “lay” for lie—“run” for a lawyer, and the other a plowman, and the 

ran— “done” for did— “went” for gone, third a merchant; and then acts of goodness 

(as, “ I should have went,”)—“ begun ” for of _ CO “P assion and {ine feeIin g 


horrun u „ c „ e I are scattered up and down the common oc- 

began-« co,m for came-" see " for saw cupationa of life*: We know women arc to 
—“drownded ” for drowned—“ attaclcted ” 


be compassionate; but they cannot be com 
for attacked—“ we had rather run ” for we passionate from eight o’clock in the morn- 
rather run, &c. If usage has sanctioned > n g till twelve at night; and what are they 
the phrase, “ the house is being built,” and t0 d °- the interval ? This is the only 

made it right, then it has doubly approved ( l lus . tlon Vk0 1!U0 been putting all along, 
„ 4k r •, , , 7 a PP rovea and is all that can be meant by literary ed- 

aH the aforesaid barbarisms and many oth- ucation— Sidney Smith. ■ 


an ancient tradition is uniformas to the for¬ 
mer existence of a bird large enough to 
carry off an ox. This is only a little smaller 
than the roc of oriental fable, which waited 
patiently till he saw the elephant and rhi¬ 
noceros fighting, and then carried off both 
at one swoop. Some fossil bones were 
found in the same place fs the eggs; but 
the Bourbon editor says that he will leave 
it to the pupils of the great Cuvier to de¬ 
cide to what animal they belong. If they 
should prove to be the bones of a bird of 
size corresponding to the eggs, the discov¬ 
ery will indeed be an extraordinary one.”— 
Calcutta Englishman. 


cannot behold sin with the least degree of 
allowance, if our consciences refuse to ac¬ 
quit us. What can we do, but to throw 
ourselves into the outstretched arms of the 
Savior, trusting alone in the atonement He 
has made lor us. Throwing away all other 
thoughts, aii other hopes, we may claim the 
promised salvation, and by faith in Christ 
find rest for our weary souls. Our hearts 
will become the abode of Jove and peace; 
of “love which easteth out all fear,”—“of 
the peace which passeth understanding,” 
and it is our happiness to seek in all things 
to do the will of our Heavenly Father. 

By such a spirit of humility, of self-ex¬ 
amination, ol dependence upon the merits 
oi Christ alone, can we move onward in 
the way ot life. The means by which 
we have gained access to that way are 
those by which we are to progress therein, 
ilie “new heart” must throb ceaselessly in 
our bosoms—Us pulsations sem.i.ig ihe life¬ 
blood of renewing grace through every 
thought, word and deed of our Christian 
life. Then we shall feel the infinite impor¬ 
tance of tlie probation-day of life—winch 
God saw lit in his boundless love to send 
his Sun to taste; to sutler and to die—to be 
as man, our teacher and our example—as 
God, our Mediator and Redeemer. Then 
shall we learn the value of the soul, for 
which the Deity has done so much—has 
made so capable ot enjoyment or misery— 
of ascending to suoh heights of perfection 
and happiness, or of sinking to such depths 
of degredation and despairing woe. 

An abiding sense of the Omniscience of 
God—seeing and knowing our secret deeds 
aud our inmost thoughts, will prompt us to 
humble watchfulness of spirit; to earnest 
and careful examination of our hearts and 
lives. How much we need the indwelling 
grace of God, as our strength and comfort 
in the various trials ever incident to the 
frail child of mortality. How important 
that with oar whole hearts; our whole lives, 
and all our powers of body and mind be 
dedicated to Him to whom we owe all that 
we have and are. May that spirit which 
prompts to self-examination, to watchfulness 
and prayer,—which desires to live to God 
and his glory, and not only to learn His 
good w : Jl and pleasure but to do the same, 
ever actuate and possess our hearts as the 
law of our lives, and through Christ our 
hope of the life to come. j. h. b. 


Faith the Parent of Love.— The rea¬ 
son why man is not excited to the love of 
God by the revelation of God’s love to him, 
is just because he does not believe that 
revelation. This is the barrier which lies 
between the guilty and their offended Law 
giver. It is not the ingratitude of man, 
but the incredulity of man, that needs, in 
the first instance, to be overcome. It is the 
sullenness, and the hardness, and the ob¬ 
stinacy of unbelief, which stands as a gate 
of iron between him and his enlargement. 

Well and simply said.— Shelton in one 
of his sermons, says:—“ An upright is al¬ 
ways easier than a stooping posture, be¬ 
cause it is more natural, and one part is bet¬ 
ter supported by another; so it is easier to 
be an honest man than a knave. It is also 
more graceful.” 

Persons who are always innocently 
cheerful and good humored, are very use¬ 
ful in the world; they maintain peace and 
happiness, and spread a thankful temper 
araong6t all who live around them. 


I 












MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


TOO MUCH NURSERY LEGISLATION. and every deed. But I fear that some- 

_ , T . . . . i times I have been guilty of binding heavy 

From what I have noticed in myself and burdens and grievous to be borne, and of 

in nth^rs the inniiirv h:is suirfresten ltse It t ° , r 


SYMPATHY. 

There’s a language that’s mute, there’s a silence can 
speak, 

There’s a something that cannot be told; 

There are words that can only be read on the cheek. 

And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 

There’s a look so expressive, so timid, so kind. 

So conscious, so quick to impart. 

Though dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind, 

And strikes in an instant the heart. 

This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 

In vain we attempt to suppress; 

More prompt it appears from the wish to control; 

More apt the fond truth to express. 


FANCIES ABOUT BIRDS. 

Allow us, gentle reader, to scribble at 
random of one of the felicities of rural life; 
— that of seeing and hearing birds in their 
native haunts—observing their habits, ad¬ 
miring their beauty and listening to their 
varied notes, which are the unwritten music 
to the poetry of at least one volume of the 
works of Nature. 

Birds, of all animals, have the largest 
share of grace and beauty. Does not the 
gay yellow-bird as he floats in gentle curves 
through the summer air, seem a fit person¬ 
ification of joyousness? —and the swallow, 
how playfully graceful its swift-winged mo¬ 
tion ? And, so nicely are birds adapted to 
to the element they make their home, by 
their light, oval forms, and strong expansive 
wings, that none can fail to perceive the 
wisdom which planned their mode of exist¬ 
ence. 

— How different are the characteristics of 
birds. Each has a song to suit some fancy 
—each tells some tale to the heart of the lis¬ 
tener—is suggestive of some feeling, or 
awakens some emotion of the soul. Yon¬ 
der robin is singing a song of its home—its 
birth-nest in the apple tree — and telling 
of domestic happiness. The blue-bird near 
him, trills his sweet and melancholy strain, 
tuned in unison with plaintive memories; 
for such its notes recall to mind;—while 
yon sparrow from the topmost bough of the 
peach tree pours forth a song prophetic of 
future joys—of brighter days to come. The 
black-bird placing himself on an elm by the 
brook side, strikes a strain defiant—one of 
bold self-confident independence. 

But few birds remain with us through 
the year. The greater part “come when 
Nature is putting on her most pleasing as¬ 
pect, and stay only through the months of 
sunshine and gladness.” Who has not 
wished that with them he might fly from 
the domains of old Winter, and enjoy a 
clime of perpetual verdure and bloom? — 
Yet all are not summer friends. Oft with 
the falling flakes come flocks of snow-birds 
—which ever seem the merriest when their 
; little wings are half hidden by the desoend- 
; ing snow. They add much of life and ani- 
I mation to the wintry landscape. When the 
I ground is frozen hard—when the earth is 
! wrapped in her snowy garment,— then 
, comes the Winter King—the blithe snow- 
' bird—and alighting on the scanty remaining 
j stalks of flowers or weeds, he feeds on their 
; seeds, and scatters the chaff over the snow. 

| He is often seen around the farm house, 

J and accompanies the woodman to his labor, 

! and cheers him by his presence, and his 

> simple song. 

> Crows, which follow us in our conquest 

> of the wilderness, we must say a word 
about. They have been voted nuisances 
at town meetings, but that does not prove 
them such. They do mischief sometimes, 
as our corn-fields can testify, but we would 
not banish them for that. Their flight, slow, 

( steady and strong—their monotonous notes 
which cannot be called a song, and their 
sober hued garb, always remind us of old, 
| and once stately castles, now in ruins—of 
| ancient, venerable trees, and of the unceas¬ 
ing flow of a broad, deep river. 

The pigeons now so plenty and so perse¬ 
cuted—(we like them in a pot-pie)—did 
\ you ever watch them in the woods on a 
\ warm spring day—and note their winning 
ways and tones so like the human voice ? 
We have, and could not have the heart to 
harm them, notwithstanding the liking afore- 
? said. H. 

> Maple Hill, N. Y. 

Old men are long shadows, and their 
j evening sun lies cold upon the earth, but 
they all point towards the morning.— Ow- 
| en Feltham. 

Cultivate your own heart aright; re¬ 
member that “ whatsoever a man soweth 
j that shall he also reap.” 


in others, the inquiry has suggested itsell j * n 
— Is there not often an excessive legislation c iq' ( j 
for children? Do not parents sometimes 
make so many rules that, even with good 
intentions, they are ruling tyrannically ? I 
know that I have been vexed at myself Ti 


laying them upon the shoulders of my 


A MINE UNDER THE SEA. 


know that I have been vexed at myself Tiie following description of a visit to 
when, having given some order altogether Botallack Copper Mine, in England, is from 
unnecessary, it became necessary in my es- a work recently published, entitled “Ram- 
timation, to chastise on account of the vio- bios beyond Railroads.” In complete min- 
Iation of that order. ing equipment, with candles stuck by lumps 

On an unexpected emergency, to see two of clay to their felt hats, the travelers have 
or three little faces looking up with intense painfully descended, by perpendicular lad- 
interest for the decision of some disputed dors and along dripping-wet rock passages, 
point, is to me by no means amusing.— fathoms down into pitchy darkness; the 
Sometimes the case is a plain one, and the miner who guides them calls a halt, and 
decision easy T . But I appeal to parents, their exact position with reference to the 
whether it is not difficult at other times to surface of the “terraqueous globe” is thus 
know what should be said and what order described: 

should be given. I am disposed to think, “ We are now four hundred yards out, 
that in the difficult cases, it is not so much under the bottom of the sea! and twenty 
profound reasoning as a purer moral percep- fathoms, or a hundred and twenty feet be- 
tion that is requisite. low the sea level. Coast-trade vessels are 

Besides the sense of oppression which sailing over our heads. Two hundred and 
may smoulder in a child’s mind, when his forty feet beneath us men are at work, and 
casehas been hastily and erroneously judged there are galleries deeper yet, even below 
there is stirred up and strengthened in him that! The extraordinary position down the 
an unjust spirit. As he has beet treated, face of the clifl? of the engines and other 


so, unless renewing grace prevents, wil 


works on the surface, at Bottallack, is now 


treat others. It seems an ascertained fact, explained. The mine is not excavated like 
that however we might look for righteous- other mines under the land, but under the 
ness from those who have felt the miseries sea! 

of unrighteous treatment, yet when those Having communicated these particulars, 
who have been much wronged become mas- the miner next tells us to keep strict silence 
ters, they usually (unless they have been and listen. We obey him, sitting speech- 
converted) exercise an unrighteous mastery. less and motionless. It the reader could 
I fear, therefore, lest by erioneous judg- only have beheld us now, dressed in our 
ments I should confirm and promote the copper colored garments, huddled close to- 
unrighteous dispositions of my children. gether in a mere cleitof subterranean rock, 
When busied with the duties of my call- with a dame burning on our heads and 
ing, or when bent upon securing a season darkness enveloping our limbs—he must 
of relaxation, I am sometimes rather unwill- certainly have imagined, without any vio- 
ing to enter into the details of some appa- l <J,1 t stretch of fancy, that he was looking 


rently petty trouble which a child may 
bring to me, and at first am ready, like 
Gallio, to drive the annoyer from the judg¬ 
ment seat, for I do not seem to care for 
those little matters. But upon reflection I 
say to myself: “Here you are wrong. You 
should encourage your child to bring his 


down upon a conclave of gnomes. 

After listening for a few moments, a dis¬ 
tant, unearthly noise becomes faintly audi¬ 
ble—a long, low mysterious moaning, that 
never changes—that is felt on the ear as 
well as heard by it —a sound that might 
proceed from some incalculable distance— 
from some far invisible bight—a sound un¬ 


causes to you. To whom ought the little lrom some lar mvisioie nignt a sound un- 
one to go? Let him not feel that it is 1'ke anything that is heard on the upper 
mere importunity that induces you to give ground, in the iree airot Heaven a sound 
him a hearing. Let him perceive that you so sublimely mournful and still, so ghostly 
have a sense of righteousness in the small- and impressive, when listened to in the 
est matters. Recollect that they are not subterranean recesses of the earth, that we 
small in the estimation of the child, nor continue instinctively to hold our peace, as 


small in their effect upon him; and that the 
smallest matters involve great principles.— 
And if you cannot attend to him just now, 


if enchanted by it, and think not of com¬ 
municating to each other the strange feeling 
and astonishment which it has inspired in 


tell him, before sending him away, that in us both from the first 

a few hours, or as soon as may be, you will At the miner speaks again, and tells 
try to settle the affair for him.” us that what we h « ar is the sound of the 

When Adam was placed in Eden, only sur ‘. Iash j"8 lhe rocks * h , undrcd ,,nd tw, n - 
one tree was prohibited by the all wise God; ‘J '?.» above 1 us > a " d ° f ‘ be ^es hat are 
and that prohibition whs enforced. But breaking on the beach beyond. Ihe tide 

, f. : i ,__ , ,t • * . . I-* now at the flow, and the sea is in no ex- 

how often is such a scene as this enacted by .. ’ . . . , 

e . ^ u ,i „ • ,1 traordinary state of agitation; so the sound 

some of us: •* Ihomas and Martha, go into . , / . ° 

., „ i . ,i _| it is low and distant lust at this period. But, 

that room and stop there until 1 come back. . J . . , . >, . . ’ 

v i . 1 ... ...„ I...... a . , i when storms are at their height, when the 

Y our clothes are clean, now don t, get down , . ° ’ . . 

on the carpet. Let the books alone-and 00ean lmll f m ™ nto, " s al “ r mountains of 
do not climb on those chairs. Keep still, »“ Ur lh ' , the " tbe " 0,se “ *»«•! 
for the baby is asleep in the room overhead, the roaring heard down here in the mine 
Yesterday one of you slreaked the window I s “ mt*|>ressibly fierce and awful, that the 

i ;e ...... a a boldest men at work are afraid to continue 

with your fingers, and it you do so to-day , . . , .. , . . 

„ , P;_i at ... _... , „ their labor—all ascend to the surface to 


for the baby is asleep in the room overhead. 

Yesterday one of you slreaked the window ® “ inexpressibly herce and awful, that the 

_, t i „ . i boldest men at work are afraid to continue 

with your fingers, and it you do so to-day , . . , .. , . . 

,n . P- . \rf J their labor—all ascend to the surface to 

you 11 get whipped. jnow, see that you , , , , , , 

mind what I say; and see that you lot the breathe the upper air and stand on the 
door of that closet stay shut.” Possibly firm earth; dreading, though no catastrophe 
some additional directions are given; and b»s ever happened yet, that the sea will 

all these are to be kept by a couple of child- break J" “ them ,f the J remaln 1,1 the cav ' 

ren between three and six years old, it may ern K ow - 

be, and for nearly an hour, until the father aear "’S lh,s ' Z gel U[> , , t0 lo ° k a f tl,e 
or mother shall return. I have asked my- rock above ns. /ft e are able to stand up- 

self before now, what shall these children right m the position we now occupy ; and 


do ? Almost every thing is forbidden them, 


Haring our candles hither and thither in the 
darkness, can see the bright, pure copper 


and as long as they remember all these or- ’ ,, . &" 1 ’ V A . 

d«rs thfiv feel as if in orison. streaking _ the gallery in every direction 


not have forgotten them. He has broken a 
parent’s commands, and has done wrong; 
but why bind him with so many orders?— 


H0ME ' utfcies mrnmm. 

Nothing can humanity worse spare than 
pleasing and gracious memories of home. -“ 

So fervently does humanity cling to what For tbe R " ral Nfi ' v ‘ York<!r - 

nature owes it, that those who have no home SCATTERE D F RIENDS, 

will make one for themselves in vision.— BY , DA rAIR] > IELD . 

Those who have an evil one, will soften - 

down its many vices, and of the scantiest Where are they, the kindly hearted, 

affections bring forth rays of the heart to Those we loved so warn, and weir? 

, . o J Where are those we €arly trusted 

brighten their retrospect. It is the mir- scattered where; ohi who can ten? 

acle of the five loaves performed spiritually ™_ . , , 

for the soul, fest the instincts of our human- Some, the gayest of our hand, 

ity should faint and perish by the way.— Tread a lone and joyless pathway— 

The visitings of early home thoughts are strangers in a distant land, 

the last to quit US. Feeble age has them Some are lingering still among us, 

when it has nothing else in memory; and 0,1 their brovvs 1)0 trace of car e. 

when all the furniture which imagination »-;ttim slow and saddened heart-throb, 

. , . . G , 1 ells of sorrow’s footsteps there, 

put together has gone to pieces and to dust, 

these, not constructed but planted, planted SSstvJSdllring, 

down in the living SOU of primal conscious- {lut too oft, Uie thorn has lingered, 

ness, flourish to the last; when the treasures And tire blossom died in spring, 

which experience has been many years col- Some,-alas! not few their number 

lecting, a few months may seem to take They—the gentlest—loved the best—- 

away, some diamonds are left behind, which Spread their spirit-wings and hasted 

even the thief, time, has spared-reminis- To the mansions of the blest. 

cences that glimmer through bare and blank Tllcy ’ tt>R ha PP' est of t!ie scattered, 

obscurity from the crevices of youth. Seraph crowned is every brow, 

. J . . , , j , , 1 bough the way is wide between us, 

As every thing human has an element of They are nearest to us now. 

good in it, that which is good in a vicious Alfred Centre, N. Y., May, 1851. 

home is what the past gives back to feeling; -—-— 

it is also that which is good in an evil man CO MFO RT. 

that the remembrance of a virtuous home „ n . r „ e , • , 

, . . , c . u . . I here are excellent women full of kind 

acts on. I here is no mist of guilt so thick • . lr e 

that it can always exclude the light of such "teljigence-women ®f* 

, J c b . r . ten with abundant pecuniary means and 

remembrance; no tempest of passion furious ^ artic]es of £ ess , urnkuK _ 

as always to silence its voices. During a i A i • , .. 

lull in the hurricane of revelrv the neal of l ^ personal appearance is always untidy 
oil ,ii ti 7’ , and the aspect of their homes comfortless, 

the babbath bell may come along the track r P . , „ ■ ■ e r , , 

r . , i ., , , iji -i I here is an air of negligence and disorder 

of wasted years, and though loaded heavi y . ol i • r r • ° . 

•„ , , J , ° rn . { about all their affairs. The very sight of 

will not be unkindly in its tones. Through i • , . , A ,. 6 

,, t y , T. . Y ® , the parlor gives one a homesick feeling.— 

the reck,ngs o luxury, faces that beamed TUt .- c ,, ildr f n look uninviti and ch(!er f ess . 

on the prodigal m youth may seem to start There is kindn(!ss of di ° silionj but n0 

in roubic {, -T, r ir d ; ou ! r** how m a„ y ^m,- 

red with grief, though pallid with afflictions, „ A J \ & . , 

, ii?, i u- , • , ’ en away and exposed to temptation and 

turn mildly towards him, not in anger, but „ ,, 0 - q f ,, c 

■ A • 1 . V e L I perils abroad simply for the want of an at- 

m sorrow. Amidst the chorus of bacchan- u _ i a i e i i 

! , i • , tractive home! A cheerful room, where 

als and the refrains of lewdness, the satiated • c ,• r j 

libertine may fancy, at moments, that lie an “ r , of aud 

hears the calls of loved ones gone to hea- “ vlrtoea ® F “ CS ' 

ven, startling him from the trance of death. R , . .. . , . 

r T j ,i f i , . , But there is another extreme as fatal to 

Under the loud carousals that rage above c , , , 

, ■ A , , , - . f t comfort as that of which we have spoken, 

the brain, deep down and one y in Ins heart, m. , u i i , • 

f , , • , ./ ,. Z, I he parlor may be altogether too nice.— 

there may come to him too, the whisper of r P . „ £ •. ! , . ” • c ,, , , 

. , J , , .. I he furniture may be too painfully orderly 

parental exhortation, the murmur of house- • -. rm r J r , 3 

f , . , .1 , , ? in its arrangement The mistress of the 

bold prayer, and the music of domestic k „ P , . . , 

. „ ^ J house may be too precious in her attire.— 

hymns. mi v . « 

The very criminal in his cell will often IhW6 “7 b« ®<> spontaneity of 

* . mnvpmpnt nn hnisfpmnQ nvorfinixr r»f crMfiics 


ders they leel as if in prison. .u evt-.y 

^ J , . 1 . , , , . . Lumps ot ore, of the most lustrous green 

Presently a pair of sprightly horses dash color> traverSed by a natura ] network of thin, 
along the street with a carnage, and Thomas red veins of iron> ar here and there m 
runs to the window, climbs on a chair puts , irregular patches , over which water 
one hand against a pane ol glass. Here j s dr ippi n g slowly and incessantly in certain 
are two laws broken at once In Ins eager- kct £ is the salt water percolating 
ness he forgot the orders. True, he should [hrough invisible crannies in the work. On 


For tbe Rural New-Yorker. 

SCATTERED FRIENDS. 

BY IDA FAIRFIELD. 

Where are they, the kindly hearted, 

Those we loved so warm and well? 

Where are those we early trusted 
Scattered where; Oh! who can tell? 

Chances, changes have come o’er them, 

Some, the gayest of our liand, 

Tread a lone and joyless pathway— 

Strangers in a distant land. 

Some are lingering still among us, 

On their brows no trace of care, 

But the slow and saddened heart-tlirob, 

Tells of sorrow’s footsteps there. 

Some have sought at Hymens altar, 

I'or the flowerets love could bring, 

But too oft, the thorn has lingered. 

And tire blossom died in spring. 

Some,—alas! not few their number 
Tliey—the gentlest—loved the best— 

Spread their spirit-wings and hasted 
To the mansions of the blest. 

They, tlie happiest of the scattered, 

Seraph crowned is every brow, 

Though the way is wide between us, 

Tliey are nearest to us now. 

Alfred Centre, N. Y., May, 1851. 

COMFORT. 

There are excellent women full of kind 


comfort, is a great promoter of the domes¬ 
tic virtues. 

But there is another extreme as fatal to 


uu*y^i, uuu tiiCi lAiucaiVy UUmCOUU i _ 1 . • • i 

. * J house may be too precious in her attire.— 

The very criminal in his cell will often IhWe “7 be ”, ease ' n0 s P<>ntane.ty of 
have these visitations—ministers to exhort ”° t vement ' boisterons overflow of spinta, 
not enemies to accuse-angels to beseech, *f„ °a t? ° r 

not (lemons to scoff. The sentenced culpri sl ! 0uld ba dlsarran 8 ed - Tbe ? usl ? d ‘ 

i • i • i . • , . . r a ish anection must be restrained lest the 

dnrmg even h s last night on earth must maternal cholor shou , d be tumbleA 


sleep, and perchance may dream, and sel¬ 
dom will that dream be all in the present 


In dress and housekeeping, as in man- 


and in prison ; not all of it, if any, will be of ners and literature, perlection lies in that 
chains and blood, of shapeless terrors, and wlde re 8 ion where ease and order, care and 
pale faced avengers, of the scaffold and the ne gl*g ence are united, and both extremes 
shroud. Far other things will be in the are made to y ield real comfort. It is a 
dream. He once was honest, and spent his 8 reat art and requires a rare combination 
childhood, it may be, in a rustic home, and of Christian graces and inferior but essen- 
grew to youth amidst laborious men and qualities to make a comfortable home; 
with simple nature. Out of imagery thus and ^ere is ho sphere in life so attractive 
derived will his dream be formed. In such or 60 i m P or tent as that which is the pecu- 
drearas will be the green field and the liar and blessed province of a refined, de- 
wooded land; the boat sleeping on the affectionate, accomplished woman 

stream; the rock mirrored in the lake; tbe a,tdd ber household duties. Christian 
shadow, watched expectingly from the 

school-room window, as it shortens to the pt 

noontide hour. Then there will be parents, __ 

blessed in their unbroken circle ; there will be When a woman is possessed of a high 
young companions, laughing in their play; degree of tact, she sees, as by a kind of 
there will be bright harvest evenings, after second sight, when any little emergency is 


FEMALE TACT. 


days of healthful toil; there will be family 
greetings, thanksgiving feasts; there will be 


likely to occur, or when, to use a more fa¬ 
miliar expression, things do not seem likely 


the grasp of friendship; there will be the to go right. She is thus aware of any sud- 
kiss of love. 1 he dream will not be entire- den turn in conversation, and pepared for 
ly, it at all, a dream of crime, disgrace and w bat it may lead to; but above all, she can 
death; it will be one that reproduces, on penetrate into the state of mind of those 
the brink of eternity, the freshness of emo- sbe { s placed in contact with, so as to detect 


tion, hope, and desire with which existence the gathering gloom upon another’s brow, 
on earth began. Giles. before the mental storm shall have reached 

END WORDS IN IRE FAMILY, fo ™ idabl » beiglit; to know when the 

_ tone ot voice has altered; when any unwel- 

Theke are few families, we imagine, corac thought shall have presented itself, 
ywhere, in which love is not abused as a ? d w ben the pulse ol feeling is beating 
rnishing a license for impoliteness. A higher or lower ol some apparently trifling 
isband, father, or brother, will speak harsh c * rc umstance which has just transpired. 

>rds to those whom he loves the best, and In these and innumerable instances of a 


KIND WORDS IN THE FAMILY. 


through invisible crannies in the work. On 
stormy days it spurts out furiously in thin, 
continuous streams. Just over our heads 
we observe a wooden plug of the thickness 


Presently, after both have stood or leaned of a man > s leg; there is a hole here, and the 
about until weary, Martha bethinks herself . is all th | t we have t0 kee p out the sea! 
of an engraving which her mother showed f mmen se wealth of metal is contained in 
her yesterday in one of the books. Oh, the roof of this gallery, throughout its whole 
I homas, says she, “ you were not m the length; but it remains, and will always re • 
room yesterday when mother showed me ma f n> untouched . the rainers dare not take 
that beautiful picture ” She looks for it on it> for u is t> and a eat part of the rock 
the table thinking all the while, not about which forms their on f pr ‘ tection against 
a forbidden book, but merely^ about the the gea> and which has been so far worked 


anywhere, in which love is not abused as 
furnishing a license for impoliteness. A 
husband, father, or brother, will speak harsh 
words to those whom he loves the best, and 


to those who love him the best, simply be- similar nature, the woman of tact not only 
cause the security of love and family pride perceives the variations which are constant- 
keeps him from getting his head bioken. ly taking place in the atmosphere of social 
It is a shame that a man will speak more life, but she adapts herself to them with a 
impolitely, at times, to his wife or his sister facility which the law of love enables her 
than he would dare to any other female, to carry out, so as to spare her friends the 
except a low and vicious one. pai n and annoyance which so frequently 

It is thus that the holiest affections of arise out of mere mismanagement of famil- 
man’s nature prove to be a weaker protec- lar and apparently unimportant affairs. 


beautitul picture. Not finding it there, she away here, that its thickness is limited to an don w °man within the family circle than And how often do these seeming trifles 
opens the closet, and soon shows the en- averao . e 0 f three feet only between the wa- t, l ie restraints of society, and that a woman, —these accidental betrayals of what there 

graving to her brother. Here again two ^ er a ® d tke gadery i n which we now stand, usually, is indebted for the kindest polite- would have been no duplicity in concealing 

laws are broken. Martha has done wrong, vr n0 kno L s w ) ia t m Lrht he the eonsc- ncss of life to those not belonging to her —bow often do these wound us more than 

But was it right to leave children in a room 5_' LWiL L.u own household. Things ought* not to he direct unkindness. 


for an hour with nothing to do; with so 
many laws, and so many occasions for trans¬ 
gression ? 


quence of another clay’s labor with the pick¬ 
axe on any part of it” 

Cage Birds.—I n this variable climate, 


The foregoing scene is but a sample of you must take special care never to leave 


what often takes place in other circumstan¬ 
ces, and with other children. 


your birds in a cold room, or in a room 
without a fire. Keep them at one equable 


The principle is, I think, a good one, but warmth, and they will thrive—neglect them 
I sometimes come short in the observance i n this matter and their feathers will become 
of it, viz.: few orders, and those well en - raffled; their head will find its way behind 
forced. I am no advocate for indifference the wing; and their dissolution will be 


to the actions and tempers of children.— 
Everything said or done by any of us has 
a moral quality. The law of our God is ex- 


speedy. 

One man, taught, soon becomes teacher 


ceeding broad, and reaches every thought I of many others. 


usually, is indebted for the kindest polite- would have been no duplicity in concealing 
ness of life to those not belonging to her —how often do these wound us more than 
own household. Things ought not to be direct unkindness. 

so. The man, who, because it will not be ---- 

resented, inflicts his spleen and bad temper Let every married woman be persuaded 
upon those of his hearth-stone, is a small that there are two ways of governing a 
coward, and a very mean man. Kind words family. The first is, by the expression of 
are the circulating medium between true that which threatens force. The second is 
gentlemen and true ladies at home, and no by the power of love, to which even strength 
polish exhibited in society can atone for the will yield. Over the mind of the husband 
hard language and disrespectful treatment a wife should never employ any other power 
too often indulged in between those bound than gentleness. 

together by God’s own ties of blood, and -- 

the still more sacred bonds of conjugal love. If woman knew their power and wished 

-- to exert it, they would always show sweet- 

From one centre, knowledge radiates in ness of temper, for then they are almost ir- 
a thousand directions. resistable. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The State Fair. 


! [Correspondence of Moore’s Rur.il New-Yorker.J 
London, April, 25th, 1851. 

D. D. T. Moore, Esq. —Dear Sir: I send you 
a brief letter giving some account of the progress 
J of the Exhibition. 

> Goodsareconstantlyarrivingfrom different parts 
i of the world, and the work of arranging them goes 
' on rapidly. The English department is most ad 
vanced; German and Swiss pretty well up to the 
mark; Russia and United States rather backward 
as also are France and Belgium. It seems impos¬ 
sible for them all to be ready for a fair opening 
on the 1st of May,—the utmost exertions are how 
ever being made, and the best hopes entertained 
The consignments from the United States have 
not equalled expectation ; the amount of space 
allotted them was little less than that of France, 
(stands third on the list.) It has sent but 878 pack 
ages up to this date. This is but few more than 
Belgium alone has sent, and only half as many as 
the little German states of the Zollverein have for¬ 
warded. This figuring does not give the United 
States their true place in a manufacturing point 
of view, and fails to fulfil the expectations of our 
foreign friends. This partial failure is attributa¬ 
ble to several causes; not, however, to want of 
enterprise or resources. 

The number of names received of the proposed 
exhibitors is over 8,200. The total number of 
/ packages yet recived is .*1,082; of these only about 
1,500 have been unpacked. Among these con¬ 
signments are articles from all the five parts of the 
Globe, and many of the most distant islands of 
the ocean. 

A few of the regulations of the exhibition may 
be of interest. No person who enters goods for ex¬ 
hibition will be allowed to offer them for sale du¬ 
ring its continuance. The Commissioners will 
furnish steam gratuitously to all who require it for 
the propelling of acting machinery. No space is 
provided for cattle, shrubs or flowers. All spirits, 
fermented liquors and wines, except in special ca- 
( sess, are excluded. All highly inflammable arti- 
) cles, such as gun powder, matches, &c., and all 
ij articles perishable during the exhibition, are ex 
eluded. All works intended for exhibition will be 
admitted into the country exempt from examina¬ 
tion and free of duty. Prizes are to be awarded 
in the from of medals of three different sizes and 
designs, and also in some cases in money. They 
are to bo awarded according to the decisions of ju¬ 
ries, chosen from different nations, and not inter 
ested in the particular class of goods on which 
they act. 

The goods are divided into thirty different class¬ 
es and four sections. The sections are as follows: 
Section 1. Raw materials and produce,—illustra¬ 
tive of the natural productions on which human 
industry is employed. 2. Machinery for Agricul¬ 
tural, Manufacturing, Engineering, and other pur¬ 
poses, and Mechanical inventions,—illustrative of 
the agents which human ingenuity brings to bear 

upon the products of nature. 3. Manufactures,_ 

illustrative of the result produced by the operation 
of human industry upon natural produce. 4. Fine 
Arts, Sculpture, Models; and the I’laistic Arts 
generally. Mosaics, Enamel, &c.,—illustrative of 
the taste and skill displayed in such applications of 
human industry. 

The work of unpacking and arranging goods is 
now sufficiently advanced to show the disiinctive 
character of several nations. England has a fine 
display of hardware and cutlery of all descriptions; 
Italy sends fine sculpture and mosaics; France 
has some fine specimens in the arts, viz., statuary, 
glassware, jewelry, paintings, &c. Germany has 
bronze work, stuffed birds, carved furniture and 
iron; America has a respectable display of agri 
cultural implements, ores, flour, and India rubber 
and cotton fabrics; Ireland displays fine specimens 
of flax and linen fabrics. Among the articles 
worthy of special notice are a bronze group bv 
Riss of Berlin, representing an Amazon on horse 
back, attacked by a tiger; a plaster cast of Queen 
Victoria on horseback; an enormous bronze lion 
from Bavaria; a zinc statue of Cain, and several 
bronze animals: also in plaster the statute of God 
freid Bouillon, a crusader, on horseback; a marble 
statute of Doct. Jenner; a group representing Ja 
cob and Rachel; a group of two Amazons and an 
Argonaut; St. Michael and the Devil, &c. 

The “ wounded Indian ” from the U. S. is very 
fine. The articles of India rubber and gutta per- 
cha from New York and New Jersey are numer 
ous and elegant. Some agricultural implements 
from the U. S. aro also very fine. Some speci¬ 
mens of wheat arranged in a case from Gen. Raw- 
son Harmon, of Monroe Co., N. Y., and flour 
from our townsman, Cha’s. J. Hill, Esq., are 
much admired. The wheel carriages and agricul 
tural implements from France so far are very or¬ 
dinary; the same is true to a great extent of Eng¬ 
land. Some specimens of painted glass hy Mr. 
Gibson of New York are very creditable. Some 
huge lumps of iron and copper are also here from 
the U. S., and excite much attention. Two large 
organs are in progress of erection, and also several 
steam engines. Some iron turning lathes and 
other iron machines from She U. S. are considered 
good pieces ol work. One box of boots and shoes 
from N. Y. are very fnir, but like most of our ar¬ 
ticles, too much ornamented where no ornament is 
required. Yours, in haste, 

M. M. Rogers. 

Note.— Another letter from Dr. R., received by 
the same arrival as the above, speaks more gener¬ 
ally of the Fair and at greater length. It will be 
given in our next,— Eds. 


The location of the Agricultural Fair Grounds 
has finally been made, by the Committee having 
the matter in charge, the Wadsworth tract on the 
Genesee River opposite Mt. Hope, one and a half 
miles south from the centre of the city, being se¬ 
lected for that purpose. The plot of land lies high, 
and is well situated, and easy of access from the 
city by South Sophia st., and the Genesee Valley 
Canal. Twenty-five acres will be enclosed, and 
twenty more have been leased as a reserve, to be 
used if it should be found desirable. Considerable 
preparation will be needed, but we doubt not that 
all will be placed in proper trim, and the Fair be 
one of the pleasantest and best attended ever held 
in the State. 


Illinois — Her Condition and Prospects. 


Acknowledgements. 

We are indebted to L. B. Langworthy, Esq., 
of Greece, for a box containing a choice and lib¬ 
eral portion of one of the substantial sweets of 
life—Honey. A taste proves the article worthy 
the rural reputation of the generous dispenser. 

— To S. P. Chapmam, Esq., of Clockville, N. 
Y., for a beautifully executed lithograph portrait of 
his famous short-horn cow “Ruby.” The value 
of “ Ruby,” as demonstrated in her superior milk¬ 
ing and other qualities (heretofore figured in the 
Rural,) entitles her to this mark of respect—and 
it seems that Mr. C. is not lacking in his attention 
to tho “ milky mothers of the herd.” 

— To P. W. Howe & Br., of Lo Roy, for a 
beautiful Window Shade, received some t me 
since. If it is a fair sample of the workmanship 
of Messrs. Howe (who aro also house and sign 
painters, we believe,) they are deservingof exten¬ 
sive patronage. 

— To A. Earns, Esq., banker and broker of 
this city’, for specimens of the new Three Cent 
coin. They are handsome ‘‘little jokers,” and 
will prove (to those who have enough of them,) 
very convenient, instead of the cumbrous copper 
coin now in use, even before the new postage law 
goes into operation. Mr. K. was the first intro¬ 
ducer of the threes in Rochester. 

E. C. Williams, manufacturer of tents, &,c., 
of this city, (whose tackling and services have 
been brought into requisition at many of our State 
and County Fairs,) has favored us with a sample 
of his stock in the shape of a bed sacking. Like 
other articles from his establishment, it is “ got 
up” in the best style, and we presume would sus¬ 
tain a weighty subject. 

Literary Notices, &e. 


Episodes of Insect Life. —By Acheta Domestica, 
M. E. S. New York: J. S. Rkdfikld, 1851 
This elegant volume is a reprint of a very pleas¬ 
antly written English work; and—making no pre¬ 
tension of teaching Entomology as a science 
gives some curious information in relation to sev¬ 
eral of the insect tribes, with which the author ap 
pears to be on very friendly terms. Many finely 
executed drawings are given, representing the sub¬ 
jects of which it treats, and the whole render the 
book an agreeable as well as instructive and beau¬ 
tiful one. 

For sale by E. Darrow, Main-st. Bookstore, 
Rochester. 

Bulwer and Forbes on the Water Treatment; 

Edited by Roland S. Houghton. New York: 

Fowlers & Wells. 1851. pp. 260,—price 75cts. 

This is a revised edition, with valuable additions 
by the editor, and also from the writings of Dr. 
Wilson, Sir Charles Scudamore and Herbert 
Mayo. It is full of valuable suggestions for the 
preservation of health, written in a pleasing style, 
and well calculated to extend the theraupetic treat¬ 
ment of diseases. 

Sold by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. 


Banner of the 'Dimes.— 1 This is the title of 
handsome weekly paper just commenced at I)e 
Ruyter, N. Y., by Messrs. Walker & Hills.— 
The contents and appearance of the number before 
us indicate ability and good taste, and we presume 
the enterprise will receive commensurate support, 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

BY L. WETHERELL. 


Finding our financial condition was not likely 
to improve, some of the bond holders entered into 
an agreement with our State to make afuther ad¬ 
vance of money, to complete the half-finished 
canal. The canal revenues, including lands, 
town lots, water power, and tolls, were pledged 
for the final payment of the entire canal debt, and 
strong hopes are entertained that these will finally 
accomplish it. The completion of the canal in the 
spring of 1848, was the beginning of better days, 
The prospect that our large public debt was to be 
paid, and the honor of the State redeemed, seem¬ 
ed to quicken the pace of industry, and arouse 
more of a spirit of enterprise. Emigrants found 
their way to our vacant prairies, which they are 
converting into smiling homes and fruitful farms. 

Had no other good fortune happened to our 
State, a large share of our debt, would yet have 
been bequeathed to posterity. It is pretty gener¬ 
ally known that Congress at the last session but 
one, granted lands to aid in the construction of a 
Railroad from Mobile on the Gulf of Mexico, to 
Lasalle, at the termination of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, and branches to Chicago and 
Galena. Hon. Robt. Rantoui., of Boston, came 
to our State last winter as agent of Eastern capi¬ 
talists, and proposed to construct so much of this 
road as is included within our borders. Tho State 
accepted the offer, and the Company are to com¬ 
mence operations by the first day of January n6xt, 
and to complete the main trunk in four years, and 
the branches in six. The company are to have 
the donated lands, and to pay tho State perpetu¬ 
ally, seven per cent, on the gross receipts of the 
road. 

This road will traverse our State a distance of 
five hundred miles, and through the only portion 
distant from navigation. It taps the Mississippi at 
Cairo,—at the mouth of the Ohio,—a point which 
may, more properly than any other, be considered 
as dividing the upper and lower Mississippi. Be¬ 
low this, navigation is never obstructed by frost or 
low water. Cairo can be icached at all times, by 
the largest ships that ferry the Atlantic. The 
time will soon come, when steamships that trav¬ 
erse the ocean, will arrive and depart from this 
place. Cairo will become a commercial metropo¬ 
lis to one of the richest portions of the earth. 

A Railroad is already in progress, and partially 
constructed, from Chicago to Galena. Another is 
to cross the State, in the line of Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. The one from Springfield to Alton is 
under contract. The Chicago and Rock Island 
road is partially located, and the Directors are 
about to meet to put it under contract. Several 
others of nearly equal importance are in contem¬ 
plation. Nature has nearly surrounded Illinois 
with the best of navigation, connecting us with 
the east and the south. 

The Illinois river and canal cross the State 
diagonally through the centre. Nearly all parts 
of our extensive territory, are to bo brought in 
proximity with a market, by this net work of im¬ 
provements. Probably more railroads will be con- 
strucled in Illinois, during the next ten years, than 
in any other territory of equal extent on tho globe. 
These great works are mostly in the hands of men 
of capital and experience. While penning these 
lines, I see by the public prints, that the stock¬ 
holders of the Central road and branches, have 
had a meeting in New York city, accepted the 
charter and elected directors. 

These great enterprises will place our State 
among the foremost in the Union, in facilities, 
wealth and population. Yet lands are cheap.— 

But now is tho golden opportunity. Come ye 
landless,—small means will now secure a smiling 
home, where you may rear your families in peace, 
plenty, and independence. l. d. w. 

Indiantovvn, Bureau Co., Ill., May, 1851, 


Crossing the Atlantic. 

The London correspondent of the Boston Post, 
gives the details of the new route by which it is 
confidently predicted that passengers will, within 
the next five years, be carried from Boston to Lon¬ 
don within seven days. There seems nothing im¬ 
probable about it. He says:— 

When the railway is finished from Galway to 
Dublin, which will probably be during this yea’r, a 
line of steamers must be opened from Galway to 
Halifax and Boston. Then a traveler can attend 
church in Boston on Sunday, (after that great 
“ Yankee and British down east railway ” is done,) 
and on Monday start for Galway, arrive in five or 
six days, and in 12 hours, (a sea passage from 
Dublin to Holyhead of four hours,) arrive in Lon¬ 
don, via. Dublin, Holyhead the Britannia Bridge 
and Birmingham, and be in the British Metropo¬ 
lis to attend divine service seven days after he was 
in Boston. This is no fable, but will be realized 
within five years; provided that the Halifax and 
Portland railway is built; and will be within one 
day of it, if not built. The Liverpool merchants 
will fight stoutly against that Galway packet sta¬ 
tion, but the mail service of the two countries de¬ 
mands and will have it. And farther, it will open 
up a field for the regeneration of Ireland, by send¬ 
ing travel, traffic, business and money into the 
country. 


The Mormons. 


The Deseret News gives a “ Proclamation to 
the Saints;” in which among other things, it is 
announced by “ Revelation” that “inasmuch as 
any man drinketh wine or strong drink among 
you, behold it is not good, neither meet in tho 
sightof your I alher, only, in assembling vourselves 
together, to offer up your sacraments before him. 
And behold, this should be wino yea, pure wine of 
tho grape of the vine, of your make. And again, 
strong drinks are not for the belly, but for the 
washing of your bodies. And again, tobacco is 
not for the body, neither for the belly, and is not 
good for man; but is an herb for bruises and all 
sick cattle, to be used with judgment and skill.— 
And again, hot drinks are not for the body or belly.” 

I liese, and other “ words of wisdom” are re¬ 
commended to the “ Twelve, High Priests, Sev¬ 
enties, Elders, Bishops, Priests, Teachers, Dea¬ 
cons, Brethren and Sisters of tho Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints;” and they are order¬ 
ed to confer together and “ decide whether they 
are sent forth in the wisdom of Heaven or the follv 
of man.” 

Whether “ hot drinks” are “ for the hody or 
belly,” or not, is a false question in theology. 

F rekdom in a Repdblic. —Rather an astonish¬ 
ing instance of freedom in a republic occurred the 
other day in France. A Monsieur Sellier, who 
had been a professor of rhetoric by culling, and is 
now a land-owner, a Mayor of a considerable 
commune, and a person of very excellent charac¬ 
ter, was fined 50 francs by the Tribunal of Cor¬ 
rectional Police for teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic gratuitously to his own servants and 
two or three neighbors, amounting in all to a class 
of 10 people! The French law docs not allow of 
such teaching wilhout authorization, and Mr. 


Sellier had a gentle hint that a second offence 

of the sr . 

oninent. 


Stems of Mttus, &t. 

A P n P p r is soon to be commenced at Wash¬ 
ington, devoted to the Irish interests. 

-The New Orleans papers state that General 

Houston talks of resigning bis scat ns Senator. 

On the 23d of March a shock of an earth¬ 
quake was felt at Valparaiso, but it caused no dam¬ 
age- 

—It snowed nearly all day at Baltimore, on 
the 5th inst. There were some flakes fell at Wash¬ 
ington on the same day. 

It is hard to keep the flowers in the public 
grounds at Washington, owing to the depredations 
of visitors. 

Capt. R. Corwin, of Plymouth, is mnking a 
sounding line for tho United States Government 
ten thousand yards long. • 

-The Western Atlas notices the sudden death 

by palsy of Geo. Cobb, aged 70 years, in that town, 
Phelps, on Wednesday last. 

John Wise, the hero of a hundred ascensions 
has in preparation a monster balloon fit to carry 
aloft 16 persons of 150 pounds each. 

-Several steamers have arrived at St. Louis 

with the cholera nnd ship fever on board. There 
were twelve deaths by cholera on one boat. 

,-There is reason to believe that the Attorney 

General will decide against the payment of inter¬ 
est on the Florida claims. 

-Sealing-wax may be taken out of (able cov¬ 
ers by dissolving the spots with spirits of wine and 
naptha. 

The sma11 P°* raging among the Sacs nnd 
box, and Sioux Indians in Missouri. Hundreds 
have died within a few weeks. 

I he complete returns to tho census office 
from New Mexico shows the entire population to 
be 61,623; the number of free blacks being 23. 

Died, near Burlington, Boone county, Ky. 
on the 22d of April, John Shaver, aged one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen years nnd seven days. 

On the first day of October next, the Chica¬ 
go Democrat says that that city will be connected 
with Detroit by a continuous line of Railway. 

-A deaf and dumb man was killed on tho 

track near Ilornellsville, on Saturday night last.— 
He was literally minced up. 

The Philadelphia nnd Pittsburgh Telegraph 
Company have made a dividend of surplus profits 
amounting to 60 per cent. 

There were over 5.000 persons at Jenny 
Lind’s concert, at Castle Gard. n, on Friday after¬ 
noon last. 

-Professor Bond, of Harvard, has succeeded 

in repeating Foucalt’s experiment by which the 
motion of tho earth was made visible. 

-The tannery of Geo. F. Pratt, in the town 

of Springwnter, Livingston Co., was recently de¬ 
stroyed by fire. Loss $12,000; insured $6,500. 

-Tho Metropolitan Bank went into operation 

on Monday. It is generally understood that it will 
receive Eastern money at par, nnd State money at 




(it 




of the same nature would subject him to iinnris- i * .. - j — 

J P1S I * P er cent ‘^count on deposit from its regular 


dealers. 


Munificent Foundation of a Ragged School. t ~ A despatch from Washington says that tho 
—Some short time back tho friends of a ragged U * ,S ‘ District Attorney is now in that city receiv- 
school, who had fitted up one of tho arches o! the in 8 instructions in case the .South Carolinians earrv 
South-Western Railway, near Lambeth Walk, as out their threats. y 

a placo of instruction for poor ragged children, ap- -Grantham’s I ivorv Stnfilno * m 

plied to Mr. Beaufoy, the eminent distilled of destrovelvZ nnW. T° r0nto ’ VV ° re 

South Lambeth, to snharrSh^ A ... (lcstr °jcd by fire on Wednesday night, and eleven 

horses burned; among them was one said to be worth 

$ 1 , 000 . 


South Lambeth, to subscribe towards a fund to 
erect a suitable edifice. Mr. Beaufoy so far com¬ 
plied with their request, that, at his sole expense, 
he has erected in Doughty Street, Lambeth, at a 
cost of upwards of £3,000, a magnificent build¬ 
ing, covering 1,230 square yards, calculated lo af¬ 
ford ample room for the instruction of 1,000 chil¬ 
dren .—English paper. 


-Tho population of Illinois, as reported by 

Congressional Districts, entitles the northern sec. 
tion of the state to two additional members of Con¬ 
gress. 
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S. 3IV* 


REMARKS. 

6 . Cold, disagreeable weather. 

7. Continues cool. 

8 . A little warmer. 

9. Warm day—high wind—very dusty—golden 
robin, wren and chimney swallow heard. 

10. Fair morning—cloudy afternoon, with a 
sprinkle of rain. 

11. Thunder shower about 3 o'clock this morn¬ 
ing—cloudy through the day. Plum, peach and 
cherry have been in full blossom for two or three 
days—pear and apple beginning to flower. 

Monroe Co. Teachers’ Association. — The 
regular monthly meeting of the Monroe County 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at School 
House No. 1, in this city, on Saturday, the 17tb 
inst., at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


Nye’s Dioramas. —A model of Jerusalem is 
exhibiting at Corinthian Hall, this week, accom¬ 
panied by explanatory lectures ou Ancient Histo¬ 
ry. It is beautiful and instructive and well worth 
visit. 


Proposed Removal. —In the Massachusetts 
Senate, oil Wednesday, a resolution was present¬ 
ed authorizing the Governor t® appoint a Commit¬ 
tee of five persons to select a site in some interior 
town for the removal of the capitol, to ascertain 
the probable expense and report to the next Legis¬ 
lature. 


Explosion and Loss of Life.— On the morn¬ 
ing of the 7th inst. a terrible explosion took place 
in a Machine Shop in Patterson, N. J. A loco¬ 
motive of superior workmanship, weighing twen¬ 
ty-one tons, made for the Rochester and Syracuse 
Railroad, had just beon completed, valued at 
$8,000, and that morning was undergoing the last 
test, when it was to have been transported to its 
destination. 

As the fire kindled, and the steam began to rise 
the pumps were set in motion and the boiler burst 
with a fearful explosion. Four men were instant¬ 
ly killed, and some twenty-six injured, the recov¬ 
ery of some of whom is considered very doubtful 
The names of the killed are Thomas Bustard, 
Patrick Dougherty, James McNamara, and Amos 
Whitehead. , 

The accident is attributed either to an imperfec¬ 
tion in the iron, or neglect on tho part of those 
whose duty it was to see that sufficient water was 
in the boiler before trying the engine, but until 
more is known an opinion should not be ventured 
as to which was the cause. 


The receipts into the United States Trensu- 
Nr.w Postage Stamps.— The Philadelphia Sun, ry from Janunr y 1 to March 31, amounted to $ 15 ,- 
referring to the new Stamps to be made use of un- 6,,4 ’ ] 17 1 nn(l the expenses for the samo period 
der the New Postage Law, says that they are be- to $10,817,798 50. 

ing made in that city. The new twelve cent-E. Anthony, of 205 Broadwav Nnw v i 

!!™ P ten-ceut offers a reward o/$500 for "he^ 


stamp, with the lull face of Washington. The 3 „ . — — i-........ ,lu¬ 

cent stamp represents a profile of Washington af- P r ° ve,n ® ntln Photographic art, which shall he made 
ter the style of a medallion, and the one cent stamp beforc ti,c close of this year. 

a finely executed head of Franklin. The one - Tho American Baptist Mission, at Bangkok 

cent stamps will be found convenient for pro-pay- Siam, was entirely destroyed by fire on the i i 11 
ingpostageon newspapers, and making change, of tho 4th of January last, including the dwellin'* 


It is presumed that forty or fifty millions of these 
stamps will be required during the year to meet 
the public demand. 

Barnum Outdone.— The Madison Courier re¬ 
lates the following piece of financiering. McEl- 
evey, the tailor, who bought the prize ticket to 
Jenny Lind’s first concert in Cincinnati, is one of 


of the Missionaries. 

-M. Gaysa, a Hungarian traveller in Africa 

discovered the tomb, quadrant, <Ve., of Jaques 
Compagnon, a French traveller, who was lost in the 
interior of Senegambia, in 1760. 

-The total receipts of the Washington Monu- 

, . -- ment for April were $2,946 _from IT < , , 

the few men m the world who aro sharp as Bar- nnd Assistants era . a , l -Marshals 
num. The way he worked things was this; for f ... ’ * ^ Accepted Masons, $267; 

.1__ i_. . ’ . Eons of I emperance. $108: Special Agents. $618 


some days before the concert he 


Great Blowing Match.— A Toronto,(C. W.) 
correspondent of the Tribune, in that paper of 
May 7th, says:— 

“Last Friday, one of the greatest plowing 
matches that ever took place on this continent came 
off* about 20 miles north of this city. Tho town¬ 
ships of Markham and Scarboro were the compet- 
itors; the stake being $400 a side. There were 40 
plows engaged, and about5,000spectators present. 
The work was pronounced by excellent judges to 
be equal lo any that could bo performed in any 
part of the woild. Scarboro, which has carried 
oft* the prize in several such contests, was again 
the victor.” 


Tiik Methodist Church Suit. —This much- 
talked-of case, a result of the separation of the 
church, has finally been set down fora hearing in 
the United States Court in New York city on the 
13ih of May next. Counsel for the complainants 
(the Methodist Episcopal Church South,) aro D. 
Lord, of New York; Reverdy Johnson, of Mary¬ 
land, and Daniel Webster, o(’Massachusetts. For 
the defence (the Methodist Episcopal Church) E. 
L. Fanoher and Geo. Wood, of New York, and 
Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts. 


went around 

among his friends, betting $10 with this one, $20 - A census of cattle is ordered in each com- 

with that one, and soon until he had a $1,000 mu ne throughout France, simultaneously with dm 

bet that he would buy the prize ticket. The ticket quinquennial census of population which falls this 
was knocked down to him at $575, thus leaving this year U 

him $425 in pocket. ‘ i * 

--- -I ho gallery belonging to Dr. Abbot of Cairo 

The Next Congress.— The Washington Union la about to be fient to tbis country for sale. This 
divides the members already elected to tho next K nlIer y is a museum in itself, and illustrates com- 
Congress, into 36 Democrats to 23 Whigs for the pletely the mariners of the ancient Eevrituns 

-1 lie exiled Socialists in London huve selected 

a mechanic, named Anthony, who is a cabinet-ma¬ 
ker, us a candidate for the French I’residency ir 
1852. 

-It is not now probable that Mrs. Dr. Judson 

will roach home until some time in September.— 
She comes in an English passenger ship, around 
the Capo, and will stop for a little time in London. 

-A letter containing $300 was returned to tho 

Greenfield Lost Oflice, on Sunday lust from tho 
dead letter oflice at Washington, for a gentleman 
who supposed that the money had been stolen from 


Senate, and 82 Democrats to 60 W bigs for the 
House. In the Senate there are vacancies of one 
member each from Connecticut, Tennessee, and 
California. In the House there are 4 vacancies 
from Massachusetts, and elections are yet to be 
held in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis¬ 
sippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir¬ 
ginia 


Collection of Debts in Michigan.— Among 
the acts adopted by the late Legislature, was one 
abolishing all laws for the collection of debt. A 
number of mercantile firms and dealers in Kala¬ 
mazoo, since the adoption of the law relating to I t j 1( " trml Y 
debt, have announced their intention of publish¬ 
ing the names of all delinquents, “ being well con¬ 
vinced (as they say) that no man of good inten¬ 
tions and honorable principles will allow himself 
to be thus posted before bis neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. The honor of the man is hereafter to be 
the foundation of all ordinary transactions.” 


Telegraphic. —The New York papers speak 
in high terms of praise of a feat performed by the 
O’Reilly telegraph, by which two hundred words, 

of the news by the Europa wore despatched to and | over the corresponds 
received in New Orleans in three hours after tho 
arrival of the vessel at her dock in New York.— 

The despatch was re-written only three times in 
passing over 5,000 miles of wire. The Morse line 
expected soon to have their arrangements perfect¬ 
ed so as to transmit intelligence instantaneously, 
between New York and New Orleans. This they 
already do between New York and Macon, Ga. 


-A new ship is now building at East Boston, 

of 2,000 tons register, She has been named tho 
“Astonisher,” emblematic of her size and speed.— 
She will be the largest merchant ship in the world, 
and will be ready for sea on the 5th of July. 

-The receipt* of tho I’ost Office Department 

for the quarter ending on the 31st of December, 
1850, amounted to $1,521,495 98; showing an in¬ 
crease of $241,837 58, or about 18 7-10 per cent 
quarter of tho previous 

year. 

-Samuel Maverick, now living at Pendleton, 

S. C., assisted in packing the first bale of cotton 
ever sent from this country to Liverpool. It was 
shipped in the seed, and the consignees wrote word 
that it was useless, could not be sold, and that no 
moro should bo sent. 
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foreign iitttlltgmre. 

ARRIVAL OF THE ETJROPA. 

Seven days later from Europe. 

Nf.yv York, May 8. 

The steamer Europe, Capt. Shannon reached 
her dock at 7 o’clock this morning, 11 days and 16 
hours from Liverpool. 

Cotton has again declined at Liverpool, and has 
been sold at less than at the sailing the last 
steamer. 

Liverpool Corn Markets. —Corn market con¬ 
tinues depressed and a large reduction on wheat 
and flour has been submitted to without leading to 
activity. The decline on wheat is 2@4d ^ 70 lbs. 
and 6@7 on flour. Indian corn dull and must be 
quoted 6£ lower. To-day there was no improve¬ 
ment in price or demand. 

The Great Exhibition. —The following notice 
was posted up the 25th of April:—“All exhibit¬ 
ors are requested to complete their fittings on or 
before next Monday night. After that day no 
person will be admitted except those absolutely 
necessary for arrangements.” 

A postscript was added that all packages not re¬ 
moved bv to-morrow night would be sold on the 
26th of April. 

France, —The announcement that M. Guizot 
is to be brought forward as a candidate for the rep¬ 
resentation of the Cape Lands causes some sensa¬ 
tion. It is not known whether ho will be nomi¬ 
nated or not. 

A powerful advocate for the prolongation of the 
powers of the President of the Republic has arisen 
in the Assembly of the Nationale, which is a con¬ 
tribution of M. Guizot. 

Switzerland. —A letter from Burns, of the 
15th ult., in the Debats says, 1 hasten to inform 
you that the federal government has just received 
a communication from the English legation, in 
which it protests against refugees being sent over 
to England. 

The following telegraph despatch, announcing 
the failure of the insurrection movement was re¬ 
ceived at the Portugal Legation: 

The United States is therefore the only country 
open to them. The first detachment of Hungari¬ 
an and Italian refugees, who lately deserted from 
the Army of Radisky, on the 17th, arrived at Bre¬ 
men under the command of Col. Coldorr. They 
are going to America by way of Franee. A great 
number of them fought under Kossuth. 

Spain and Portugal. — The Ambassador of 
France and Minister of Foreign Affairs, according 
1o the despatch of the 16th received by the Portu¬ 
guese Ambassador, and committed to him, it ap¬ 
pears that Gen. Saldaha, discouraged by the bad 
reception he met at Cordova, has directed his 
course towards the Spanish frontier. 

Accounts from Madrid state that the Minister 
of Finance is actively engaged in preparing his 
Budget, which will be presented to the Chambers 
in June. 

The 12th instant being the Anniversay of the 
Pope, his highness was waited on by the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. 

We learn that Prince Schwartzenburgh had been 
appointed Governor of Transylvania. 

We learn that Austria has proposed in case of 
certain events, to march 200,001) troops through 
Piedmont. 

ARRIVAL OF THE GEORGIA. 

Later from California, Havana and Chagres. 

, The United States Mail Steamship Georgia ar- 
1 rived Tuesday morning from Chagres, via Havana 
with the Pacific mails, and $1,500,000 on freight, 
i Great excitement existed in Havana in relation 
1 to the news of an expected invasion. M my had 
| been put in prison on suspicion. 

The rainy season had not yet set in at Chagres, 
j and the railroad will, it is said, be finished to Gor- 
i gona by the last of July, if the weather continued 
j good. Chagres was healthy. Phe inhabitants 
i have established a regular police, and life and 

> property are much more safe than heretofore.— 

J The passengers by the Georgia are generally 

> healthy, only two cases of illness having occurred 
* ou the voyage. 

J The Hon. Samuel B. Thurston, the late dele- 
) gate in Congress, from Oregon Territory, died on 
| the 8lh ult., on the passage l'rotn Panama to San 
) F rancisco. 

I A correspondence has been published between 
James King and Humbert, Esq., the Government 
Assayor, exhibiting the fact, that much of the gold 
coin in circulation is deficient in the standard 
weight, though marked “ S. M. V.” understood 
to be “ Standard Mint Value.” This coin will 
not pass current in any other locality than Cali- 
i fornia, and if sent to the United States, must He¬ 
'S ccssarilv be re-coined at the United States Mint. 

I The loss on some ot the coin is ten per cent. 

No small degree of pleasure and surprise has 
been fell by the arrival of the clipper ship Surprise 
from New York, in 96 days 15 hours, the shortest 
trip on record. 

The Alla California says the printing materials 
> in this city has depreciated considerably within the 
) last six months. The Journal of Con' rnerce office, 

) type, press, stands, Ac., was sold at auction yes- 
> terday for $61), barely enough to pay the expenses 
) of the sale. At another sale by auction, we saw 

I materials sold at 37 per cent. less than New York 
prices. 

Mining Items. 

New discoveries have been made on Scott’s 
River. The gold is described as coarse, and that 
fdund is in chunks of one dollar and upwards. 

Two miners took out in one day a lump weigh¬ 
ing over 8U0 dollars. 

The richest deposit of gold that ever has been 
discovered in California is probably that at Nevada 
City, which is generally known as the “ Gold 
Tunnel,” on account of the vast treasures which 
have been taken therefrom, and the rich prospect 
I offered for the future. 

( The gold is found in a kind of decomposed clay 
) and is found thickly set throughout this whole vein, 
l which appears to bo inexhaustible in depth, and 
S from one to four feet in bieadth. It is without 
( doubt the richest claim in all California. Proba- 
( blv $50,000 havo already been dug from the claim. 
) The mouth of the tunnel is at the side of a creek 
\ and there is the greatest abundance of water, which 
) is a matter of vital importance to those engaged. 

( Two thousand miners are at work at or near 
) Coloma. Very rich diggings have been discover- 
( ed on the hill back of the town, where, out of sin- 
> gle claims, as much as a hundred dollars per day 
( had been taken out. 

i The news from the Gold Bluffs is very favora¬ 
ble. We are informed that a rich bed of gold has 
been discovered, and that one machine washed out 
32 ounces of gold in one day. On another day 
$1,000 was taken out. The gold is found upon 
the bed rock, from two to tea feet below the sur¬ 
face. One bucket of dirt yielded eight ounces; 
$138 had been taken from 23 pounds of sand— 
an average of six dollars to the pound. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ? 
Rochester, May 14, 1851. j 
FLOUR—There is not much doing in Flour except to 
the trade at 84,75. 

GRAIN—Wheat has declined since our last report. We 
hear of a sale of 000 bush Valley at 92c. Also 000 bush 
Mediterranean at 92c. 

PROVISIONS—No change to note in Provisions. 

IIAY from ®8 to 813 per ton. 

BARRELS—Good oak Flour barrels bring 31c. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.84,75(34,81 Butter, tb.12J(314c 

Pork, mess.13,50(314,50 Cheese, lb.5*(30*c 

I)o. cwt .5,75(30,00 poultry. 

Beef, cwt.3,00(34,00 Turkeys, lb.7(38c 

I)o. bbl mess. 11 ,00(3 11 ,50 Chickens.5(37c 

Lard, tried.8(39c seeds. 

I)o. leaf.7c Clover,hu... .85,50(30,00 

Hams, smoked.7(39c Timothy.1,50(32,50 


Shoulders, do.5*(36c 

Potatoes, bu.44(350c 

GRAIN. 


Flax.1,25(31,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. . ,0,50(37,00 


Wheat, hu.0.92(30,00 | Codfish, cwt.3,75 

Corn,.48(350c Salt, bbl.90(31,00 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.12*(337*c 


Rye.82*1369 I Ho. dried.75 

Oats.3°(310c Eggs, doz.9c 

Barley.75(387*c Beans, bu.1,00(31,25 

hides. Hay, ton . 8(313,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(34,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(33,50 

Calf, th.8(310c Do. soft,.2(32,50 

Sheep Pelts.02.^(31,50 Wool, lb.2C(330c 

New York Market. 

NEW YORK, May 12,—COTTON—Market not opened 
since the steamer. 

FLOUR & MEAL—The low grades of Western and 
State Flour are in fair demand and but little in order to be 
had at our inside figures. Receipts are not large. New 
Orleans and Canadian arc quiet and prices are nominal. 
Sales of domestic 4,500 bbis 3 75 for No2; 1@ t 00 for 

common to strait State; 4(34 12 Michigan and Indiana, 4 02 
(34 75 for fine Genesee. 

GRAIN—More Wheat offering and market quiet. Lim¬ 
ited demand for milling, but at prices below the views of 
holders. Tendency downward. Steamer’s advices have 
rather unfavorably impressed the market. Barley in re¬ 
quest 1 05(31 12 . Oats firm 4H@19 for southern, 45@46 
for Jersey. Corn heavy, owing to the recent large receipts 
and the unfavorable news by the steamer. Fair demand 
with sales 3,500 hu 58 for Western mixed, 59@00 for round 
yellow. Southern yellow held at 65. 

PROVI SIGNS—Limited demand for l’ork at the decline 
Sales of new mess 815,62; old 814,62; new prime 813,87; 
old 813. Beef heavy and inactive. Receipts in excess of 
demand. Sales mess 89,25(311,50; prime 85.25(36,50; 
prime mess dull and nominal. Lard heavy 0.}(3!)g. But¬ 
ler in demand I3(3l0c for State, lll(313c for Ohio. Cheese 
saleable at 6(37c for new. 

FREIGHTS—Steady; 25 for Flour; 4,Jc for Corn. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, May 12.—FLOUR—We notice a fair eastern 
and home demand for Flour with moderate sales. For the 
low grades the market continues to favor the buyer, and for 
the better descriptions quotations are almost nominal.— 
The sales are 1,290 bbls at 84(34,12 for State and Michi¬ 
gan; 84,12(31,25 for Ohio—the latter figure for good South¬ 
ern; 81,50(31.62 for pure Genesee. 

GRAIN—There is but little prime Genesee Wheat offer¬ 
ing and buyers and sellers are apart in their views. West¬ 
ern is not offered freely, and the demand for it is restricted. 
Sales 2,601) bu good Ohio at 96c. Corn is more plenty and 
the market is easier. The sales reached 3 '.non bu at 55* 
(356 for Western mixed, 56 for round white, and 57 for 
yellow. At the close the market was heavy and lor cargoes 
55 was freely bid and refused. Oats arc scarce and high¬ 
er. Sales 5,1100 bu canal at 48c. No Rye offering. Sales 
4,000 bu Barley Malt at 81,25. Barley is scarce and want¬ 
ed. None offering. 

PROVISIONS.— Pork is steady with small sales of 
Western Mess at 8 I<>. and city do 816,50. Prime is quiet. 
Beef is held firmly with small sales of city prime at 86,50, 
and do Mess 8Hi,50. Lard is saleable at 10(3l0*c. But¬ 
ter and Cheese arc without change.—[Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, May 12.—FLOUR—The market for Flour 
was very dull on Saturday, and the sales were confined to 
51) and 100 bbls. lots at 84,56(34,62 for good brands Indi¬ 
ana and Michigan. In Wheat we heard of a sale of Ohio 
at 79*c. .There was a fair inquiry for Corn with sales 
about 25,000 bu at 46(346*c. Oats continue in good re¬ 
quest and not plenty. We quote a further sale of an in¬ 
voice at 38c. Provisions firm at previous rates. Mess 
Pork 815, with small sales. Sale of 20 bbls Lard at 8 c. 
Canal Freights without material change. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, May 6 .—[Washington Drove Yard,44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6 th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st. ] 

Offered 1,900 Beeves, ( 1,200 Southern, and the remain- 
dor from this State and the East,) 70 Cows and Calves, and 
1,500 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s; 70 Cows and 
Calves, and about2,000 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Beeves are in fair demand at firm prices; good retailing 
qualities command 87(39 per 100 lbs; these figures are the 
fair range of the market, though there is an occasional sale 
under and above; 100 head leftover. 

Cows and Calves—Supply is fair and purchasers buy 
freely; sales at from 830 to 830(342,50,—all sold. 

Sheep and Lambs,—Sales of Sheen at from 83,50 to 3,75 
(35,75. Lambs 82,25 to3,50(35, as in quality,—all sold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, May 7.—At market, 614 Cattle—about 
500 Beeves, and 114 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra 87,25 per cwt.; first quality 
(5,75; second do. 6,00; third do. 5,50; ordinary, 85. 

Hides—85,25 IP cwt. 

Tallow, 85,50. 

Veal Calves, 83, 5(36. 

Stores—Working oxen, 870, 92,100(3127. 

Cows and Calves—820, 31, 47(300. 

Two years old, 817, 22(320. 

Three years old, 818, 24(330. 

Sheep and Lambs—1.131 at market; nearly all sold. 
Prices, Extra, 84, 038. By lot, 83, 3,75(33,50. 

Swine—Retail 0(37 jc. 

Remarks.—The market is active, sales are readily ef¬ 
fected, and the prices of the last two weeks are fully sus¬ 
tained. 

71 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 36 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cuttle Market. 

BRIGHTON, May 8.—900 Cattle’at market, during the 
week, including those sold at Cambridge. 

About 300 of the were Working Cattle, Cows and 
Calves, and dry Cows. 

Sales of good Beef ranged high. Some 87,50, 7,25 and 
7,00. Good, at 80,50(37; Fair, 80(30*; Inferior 85(35,75. 
Working Oxen were slow of sale, and prices less. Cows 
and Calves, were numerous, prices no better. Dry Cows 
in request, many purchasers from the country. 

Hides—green, 85,25. 

'Fallow—rough, 85,50. 

Sheep—Sheep and Lambs at market, 1,080. 

450 unsheared Sheep. Prices—84, 1,50, 5, 6(37. 

400 sheared Sheep. Prices—83,25, 2,50, 2,75,3, 3,50. 
220 Lambs. Prices—81.75, 2,50, 2,75, 3,25(33,76. 200 
remaining unsold. 

Swine— 1,000 at market. 400 unsold. 

Prices somewhat less. We quote 5 and 6 at wholesale. 
5* and 0* at retail. Some sales were made secretly, at* 
off.—[Mass. Ploughman. 

Latest Counterfeits. 

3’s on White’s Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 

5’s on the Fhenix Bank, New York 
5’son ilungerford’s Bank, N. Y. 

Id’s on White’s Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 

30’b on the Hamilton Exchange Bank, N. Y. 

10’s on the Watertown Bank and Loan Company; 

10’s on the Merchant’s Bank of Syracuse. 

Married, 

In Fairport, on the 26th ult., by Rev. O. D. Taylor, Mr. 
IRA AUSTIN, of Rochester, and Miss BETSEY ANN 
RUNDALL, of l’enfield. 

On the 30th ult., by Rev. Henry Norton, of Lockport, 
Mr. JOSIAH S. CHAPIN and Miss SARAH E. SY- 
BRANT, both of Royalton, Niagara Co. 

Flower Seeds. 

“ As dear as tiie smile on an old friend’s face, 

Is the glance of the bright, bright Bowers,” 
and “ no purer fount of pleasure llows” than that which 
springs from a beautiful Garden, cultivated by tlie hand of 
taste and blooming with those 

Rare and Elegant Flowers 
of all the choicest varieties, of which Seeds may be ob¬ 
tained, fresh from Hovey’s, Boston, and Thorburn’s New 
York,—at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

72 J. RAPALJE Se CO. 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

(Jcncsce Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

T MIK Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at¬ 
tention of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits- 

They would particularly invite all interested, to tlie well 
established Mass. Eagle Pi.ows, in a series of'2-1 different 
sizes, manufactured by Rugglos, Nourse Se Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

Seeds and Implements. 

Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse. 

T HE Subscribers invite the attention ofthe farming com¬ 
munity to their having on hand a choice supply of 
Seed Wheat of various kinds, “imported.” Barley, Rye, 
Oats, Early Potatoes of diflerent kinds, Peas and Beans, 
Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of East¬ 
ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and all manner of imple¬ 
ments required in Agricultural and Horticultural pursuits. 
70tf JOHN RAPALJE Se CO. 

Thermometer Churn. 

\ LARGE assortment of Crowell’s celebrated 
xY Thermometer Churns—diflerent Bizes and prices, 
from 84,50 to 8’0—just received. 

Also, a variety of other Churns, of vnrinus sizes and 
prices, for sale at No. 65 Buffalo st., opposite Eagle Hotel, 
Rochester. 70tf J RAPALJE & CO., 


Timothy and Clover Seed. 

1 have now in store, which wc will sell at the low¬ 
est market prices— 

400 bushels superior Timothy Seed. 


109 

do 

do* 

medium Clover Seed. 

25 

do 

do 

large 

do. 

20 

do 

do 

Red-top. 

do. 

10 

do 

do 

Orchard Grass Seed. 

J RAPALJE Se CO., 


EMERY & 0 0 3 S. new seed store 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s AN,> __ 

first premium AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

RAILROAD MORSE POWER. No - 08 sta,e st -< ,irst door south of Wells &. Co.’s Express 

Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 

AND . HpHE subscribers, under tlie name oBBmoos’fe Brother. 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 1 arc now opening a New Seed 8 to*e and Agricultural 
,.. , . .. Warehouse, located as nbove, which xvfll be known as the 

rruiE attention of the farming public is solicited to the , _ , . 

.1 newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made Monroe oeed store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
by tlie subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder where will be kept a full assortment of American and lm- 
Thrcshcrs, with Vibrating and Revolving Separators. ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the inostap- 

Ilaving had much experience in the sale and manufac- proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
tore tf Horse Powers ana other Agricultural Implements; wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. Wc 
arid being acquainted very extensively with the wants of will make it an object for such to do so. 


the farmers of this country, as well as the character of most CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

of the implements and machines now in use, we think we of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 

hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Power 08-tf_JOHN T, BRIGGS. 

farsuperior to any before made or sold by us,or with which „ ——- 

we are acquainted. PI.OWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 

At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So- A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
ciely, held at Albany, their committee on Horse Powers j\ or lapped furrows, lately got up by Buggies, Nourse, 
unanimously awarded us the highest premium for the best Mason Se Co., after long and expensive experiments. 
Railroad Horse Power, among the large number of tlie most Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 


popular anil approved kinds of the day, which were on iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by 11. F. Holbrook, 
exhibition and in competition,—it being considered the most of Braltleborougb, Vt., which has been published in the 


efficient and durable on the ground. 


As the principal mechanical parts of its construction dif- ral New-Yorker 


Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 07 and 68 of Moore’s Re¬ 


fer so materially from those mostly sold by us previously to Eagle Plows oft 
the (>ast season, as well as from all others now in use, we Eagle C and Eagle 20 
have thought, it an object to the farmers, as well as for our Subsoil Plows, di 
own interest, to illustrate them by cuts and descriptions, as Also, Side-Hill Pi. 
follows: Plow Castings, si 



70tf At the Genesee Seed Store, 65 l> utlalo st. | 

SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

W E are now receiving our spring supply of tlie various 
sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Nourse, Ruggles, Mason Se Co., of 
Boston. We sell the Plows at the Boston prices, without 
charge for transportation, at ttie Genesee Seed Store and j 
Agricultural Warehouse, 65 Buffalo st. 

70 J RAPALJE Se CO. j 

Improved English Seed Drill. 

rnHIS is the best Drill out for sowing onions, carrots, 

J, beets, turnips, &c., &c., and should be in possession of 
every farmer and gardener. A full assortment constantly 
on hand and coming, and for sale at manufacturers prices, 
at the Agricultural Head Cluarters, No. 65 Buffalo st., op¬ 
posite the Eagle Hotel. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 

SEED BARLEY. 

W E have just received 100 bushels superior (seed Barley 
from Col. Murdock, of Wheatland, which we will 
sell at It's per bushel. Those who want a pure and su¬ 
perior article will please call at tlie Genesee Seed Store, 65 
Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE Se CO. 

POTATO ONIONS. 

W E have now in store 40 bushels of seed of the celebrat¬ 
ed English Potato Onions, the best and earliest onion 
grown in this country Price of tlie seed of small Onions 
20s per bush; large Onions 12s. Gardeners and others will 
please give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to. Genesee Seed Store 
65 Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE Se CO. 

TOBACCO SEED. 

W E have just received a few pounds of prime Virginia 
Tobacco Seed, from New York, which we will soil 
by the ounce or pound, as desired, at the Genesee Seed 
Store, 65 Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 

4 JI ARROWS. 

TATE invite the atten- 
VV tion of the farmers 
of Western New York to 
our large and superior as¬ 
sortment of Harrows—the 
best ever offered in this 
, market. Among otheis 

A),/if' / l\ \<sk "' c ,Klve Geddes’ Harrow, 

ff/l /®/i \\ (sec figure.) Scotch Hai- 

INaSK row, SquareHarrow, Sec. 

I Sec., of various sizes, and 

7 CKLJ lcWSPn prices ranging from 816 

/ ' ^\\ \ to® 13. 

/®X [ f I Please call at the Gene- 

/%/n kju Vs A see Seed Store and Ag. 1 

$//) ^ ' V \ Warehouse, No. 05 Bufia- 

JpJ lo st., Rochester, and ex- 

» J examine for yourselves. 

J RAPALJE Se Co. 

CORN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—85 to 
87—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware¬ 
house, 65 Buffalo street. 

71-tf J RAPALJ E fc Co. 

S CRAPERS.—A superior article of Cast-Iron Scrapers, 
and other kinds, just received and for sale at the Agri¬ 
cultural head quarters, 65 Buffalo street. 

71-tf J KAFALJB & Co. 

~~ IMPORTANT TO MILLERS. 

The American Miller & Mill-Wrighta Assistant. 

rpHIS is the most valuable book for practical Millers 
_L and Mill-wrights, extant. It is a new work recently 
published by Wm. C. Hughes, who is himself a practical 
miller, and has spent the best portion of his life in the 
business of constructing, planning, and managing of 
Flouring Mills and the manufacture of flour. In 
preparing this work for the milling public his object has 
been to establish a correct guide to the business, instead of 
speculative theories. Special regard has been paid to most 
of the essential improvements which have ol'late been in¬ 
troduced for the benefit of the miller. 

A few of the important subjects treated of and here giv¬ 
en, taken from the contents of the work, are 

WATER POWER CALCULATED FOR ALL HEADS, 

The size of the wheels for all heads, with tlie amount of 
water necessary to use on the same. 

The entire science of dressing the mill stone, with a prac¬ 
tical treatise on grinding. 

Remarks on the Culture of Grain, Sec. 

Table of Grain grown in the United Slates. 

Explanation of Technical terms used in Milling. 

The quality of French Burr, as best adapted for grinding 
Wheat and Corn. 

The proper size of mill picks, for dressing stones. 
Composition for tempering cast-steel mill picks. 

The amount of help necessary to be employed in a mill ol 
four run of stones, with their duties respectively. 
Remarks on packing Flour. 

Table for do. do. Sec., Sec. 

No miller or mill-wright should be without the book, ns 
the price is nothing in comparison to the value of the in¬ 
formation it contains. The following Millers in Michigan 
having examined the work fully approve of and recom¬ 
mend It to public notice: 

Mathews &. Beach, Pontiac; R W Lawson, Mt Vernon 
Mills; E R Brookfield, Volant do; J W Fenner, Ml Pleas¬ 
ant do; YV W Eddy, Sturgcr’s Prairie do; D P Bound I, 
Techumseth do; L Dow Crippen, Cold Water do; Chas YV 
Chapel, Utica do; E Brakhara, Rochester City do; E Car¬ 
penter, Pontiac do; J W Hughtlin, Charleston do; J Cupit, 
Stoney Creek do. A long list of others might be given hut 
it is thought unnecessary. 

Mr. Hughes has recently been appointed Flour Inspec¬ 
tor of Buffalo, a very important post, showing tlie confi¬ 
dence the Millers and Shippers have the ability. 

The book is 12mo. size, and done up in good strong bind¬ 
ing. Price. 81,50, at retail. tF£F' Any person, sending 
me 83 by mail, and paying postage, shall have two copies 
sent him, done up in paper binding, [the only mailable 
way) tree of charge, or four copies for i. 

Rooks sold to Pedlars and A gen rices. 

GEO. YV. FI- HER, 

Bookseller and Publisher, No. 6 Exchange Si. 
Rochester, May 1,1851, 7 ’ lieow 

BONE DINT. 

S AWINGS, Turning and Coar ids inn 

valuable manure for most every crop am. suii. Price 
83,25 per barrel, including package. (! 11. BARR. 

State Agricultural YVarehousc, No. 35 Ci.lt St., New 
York. _ [60-4t) 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned YY'arc just received end fr r 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHF.N’ 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Sheet. 


^_ M 

KB 



| F 10 . 1, represents the top view of the forward portion of 

I- the Power, (with the endless platform removed,) showing 
the aide sills, A A, which supportthe two large iron shafts, 
b, 1). The coupling flanges, a. a, a, a, on the ends of the 
shafts, with nuts and screws for confining the wheels, &c. 
The Converge wheel, C, confined on the end of the for¬ 
ward shaft, b, by means of its concave huh, coupling screw 
1 arid nut a. The pinion D, confined in like manner on the 
end of tlie oilier shaft b, and so arranged as to work into 
5 the converge gear, C. The driving pulley B with concave 
? linli, confined in like manner lo the opposite end of'tie pin- 
, ion shaft b, on the opposite side of the power; the two iron 


Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, sucli as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS Se BROTHER. 

Rochester, April24, 1851. 69-tf 

ELOWEIt SEEDS. 

W E have received from England, since the first ol 
March last, nearly 200 different varieties of Flower 
Seeds, selected from an English Catalogue of nearly 500 
different varieties, by gentlemen perfectly competent to 
make a good selection. We will put up and send to order 
20 papers of the choicest kinds, such as would make a good 
assortment for any Flower Garden, for 81—45 varieties for 
82, and the same proportion for larger quantities Descrip¬ 
tion and directions for cultivation are given on each paper. 
Please call upon, or address (post paid.) to 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

08w l 08 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

W E have received from London, since the lstof March 
nearly two tons of the choicest Garden and Field 
Seeds—such as Cabbage, ditferent kinds, Radish do.. Tur¬ 
nip do., and Ruta Baga, Sec., Sec. Also White Dutch 
Clover, and Lawn Grass for lawns, door-yards, Sec. 

« 8 wl BRIGGS Se BRO., 68 State st. 

Drags and Cultivators. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

08w4 BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 

p ARDEN AND FIELD PEAS.—Several choice varie- 
VX ties—some new kinds—of imported Garden Peas.— 
Also a targe lot of Canada Field Peas—of extra qualily— 


reels c c confined on the forward shaft, inside the frame just received at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural 


near the sills. 

Fig. 2, represents the side and edge view of the coupling 
fingers, a, a, a, a, or hub, which is fixed firmly and perma¬ 
nently to the ends of poth shafts, b, b. 

Fig. 3 represents the face 

•J ' (. I ' r i '• vipw nf th,- rmfir 


Warehouse, 68 State st. 


BRIGGS & BRO. 



is n.vea firmly and perma- GARDENING AND FARiTJING TOOLS, 

’ ’ ' „ OUCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 

Fig. 3 represents the face (a and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
view ot the converge gear Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer- 
wneej, c, and pinion i), as ous i 0 mention, for sale at tlie Monroe Seed Store and Ag- 
vvorking together when in ricuftur.nl YVarehousc. No tlb Stale slrert. bv 


>\ use — which are confined 
C\ on the shafts outside the 
$ | frame of the power. One 
of the arms of the wheel 


ricultur.nl YVarehouse, No 6 b State street, by 
70 _BRIGGS & BRO. 

SEED PLANTERS. 


has a ninte nmiei-tinw a T7’ MERY’S anil Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
litiIe from iLs fVm anri and Agricultural Warehouse, 08 State street, by 


litile from its face, and 
calculated for receiving a 
wrist pin for driving a pit- 


BR1GES Se BRO. 


wriM pm ior iinv.rm a pit- npiMOTUY (SEED.—100 bushels Timothy Seed, of dif- 
inun, or connecting rod, J_ ferent qualities, just received, and for sale low by 
often used, and necessary , (8w , t BRIGGS Se BRO. 


for profiling cross-cut- - —-:_ 

saws, pumping water, EAGLE €. PLOW, &c. 

churning butter, Sec., Sec., , , „ 

where a vibratory motion is desired. r P nE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 

,, . __-*• Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 

1 10 . 4. B represents < . ce land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 

° r , Y2STL.'I *1,?^Z a call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 

wheel, three feet dun re , /m? M tlie city has tlie patterns, of course we can serve tlie pub* 

hub of winch is formed of A\W NjnteY | ic ()eg ^ 1 

two iron plates so made as to /W | J >jjt\ Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— 

lorm cavities to re eive the aj g Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

v!'hen M boitJd P lfo'mgh U,e /R J[ ’ |\ _ BRIGGS Se BRO., 68 State st, 

rongand l LCtiaVTeei a And we, too, hfive the same kind of 

The back plate is also cori-jg patterns, and a ton ot castings—points, &c. Call at No. 

cave to receive a mil, fasten-j if J' flflM 65 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em out to yon. 

ing and fitting al o to each |__ J RAPALJE Se CO. 

and all the couplings. t! 1 fl/ -TJ 

Fig. 5, represents the side Vh^'VS. II J S KOCilSStGr 

view of one of the reels, c. Upl Vjf /// “ ■'•<0 \ JlTnOTADI 1 

two of which arc confined 1/ 7^7 / ’(K \ ^LIjL) olUI vIj 

iqion the forward shaft. The Vj\\ ft 1 'ft-T./y / /<¥/ ■ vi\ and 

driving pulley, B. may beat- Wi. f 0 MJ ^ f ~ Y*\ » ... 

Inched to either end of shafts, Wj7 j-' AS-tcmUriR* 

' l>, as required for fast or slow Wirt* 

motions. I * art 

® The endless platform is .Removed from 

composed of links connect- Front Street 

Y. ycroHSftlto, 1 29 DUFF A LO 

traverse on andiron truck'the \ f) ARCADE. 

*3.5. Whole circuit, except at the X J SEEDS Se FARM- 

« forward end ot die power- ING TOOLS OF 

when the small shafts are received into and supported by ' ^ ^EVERY 

the forks of the reels, c, on the forward shaft, thereby giv- x n -scuTommil 

ing it motion and power. u-vooKir hun . 

The diameter of tlie reels is such, that the ordinary walk J P FOGG Se BROTHER. 

of horses, or about two miles and a quarter per hour, give - B - 

them about fifty-five revolutions per minute. The diame- EAGLE FLOWN, 

ter of tlie pinion D being about one fourth the diameter of ITTp, are now receiving 150 Premiu’ Massachusetts 
tlie converge gear, and consequently receive about two VV Eagle Plows, which we oiler 25 percent, less than 
hundred and twenty motions per minute, and in the same ever before sold in Rochester. Farmers are invited to call 
direction —which direction is found most convenient for and examine them. We have a plow-room 80 by 60 feet, 
all purposes, and indispensable for driving our Over-Shot expressly for exhibiting Plow's and Cultivators. 


EAGLE €. PLOW, &c. 

rpilE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 
l Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. Wc can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 
tiie city has tlie patterns, of course we can serve tlie pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points of the Mass. Engle Plows,—diflerent sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

68w4 _ BRIGGS S e BRO., 68 State st. 

$73T And we, too, hfive the same kind of 

patterns, and a ton of castings—points, Sec. Gall at No. 
65 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em out to you. 

_ J RAPALJE Se CO. 

Rochester 

SEED STORE 

1 ( '^" 1 Agricultural 

)\ Ware House: 

■' : • ^Rcimni'd Iroin^ 

\T SE EDS A PA RM- 

\ JW>,©/ IN G TOOLS OF 

EVERY 

; description! 

J P FOGG Se BROTHER. 


J? 




1 If 


EAGLE FLOWN. 


TX 7 E are now receiving 150 Prenuu- Massachusetts 
V V Eagle Plows, which we offer 25 per cent, less than 


Threshing Machines, without crossing of bands. The pin- ' ' “ J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

ion working inside of the converge gear, allows more cogs Opposite tlie Arcade, Buffalo st. 

to hi! In constant bearing, is stronger, and rims much light-- 

er than spurr gearing, or rack and pinion. YY'heu arranged HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS, 
as in diagram, Fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with rriHE subscribers are sole agents for Rochester and vi- 
either horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for 1 cinily, for Emery’s Improved Railroad Horse 
threshing grain, ginning cotton, sawing wood, grinding Powers, a constant supply of which will be kept at the 
feed, grating apples, &c. &c. Rochester Seed Store, opposite the Arcade. 

When less motion is desired for other purposes, the band J P Ft'GO Se BRO. 


feed, grating apples, &c. &c. Rochester Seed Store, opposite the Arcade. 

When less motion is desired for other purposes, the band J P Ft'GO Se BRO. 

pulley B may be attached to either end of the reel shaft, and 

receive but fifty-five revolutious; and when still slower v < 81 s.y. 

motion is required, as for driving Elevators, Hay Presses, \ VERY choice lot of Early Dutton eight-rowed, 
and paddle wheels for ferry boats, or propelling boats in the A White Flint, and other varieties, for sale in the ear, 
lumber and wood business, on many of our rivers and by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

lakes, the pinion may be confined upon the reel shaft, and April, 1851. [66tf] Rochester Heed Store. 

converge wheel upon the other, which serves to reduce the ____ . _ 

motion to about fourteen revolutions per minute, with in- AND FLOWER SEEDS of every desenp- 

creased power in proportion to decreased motion, tlie trav- ^ J tion for sale at Rochester Seed Store, at 50 cents per 
el ot horses being the same in all cases. dozen papers. J P FOGG & BROIHIR, 

The advantages of these arrangements are numerous, and _ Opposite 1 10 rca i ut .1 o st. 

plainly seen—one of which is removing all the gearing and qEED DRILLS.—Emery’s ImptOved Seed Drills, tlie 
wearing parts to the outside of the power, where it is free ^5 best in use, for sale by J P FOGG Se BRO. 

from dust, and dirt. Sec., and where it may lie boxed up, _ _ __ 

SS&H?.““ 011 ” k “‘’ ““ l “ > “"' le Agricultural Societies Attention. 

The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links TENTS FOR SURE, 

and ninions, as in tlie rack and pinion powers, (and most 

others) is wholly removed. In shipping them, the gears T^HE Subscriber is fer better prepared than ever, to sup- 
nre token off and packed in a box with other things. ply Agricultural Societies with Tents ,il * rln K the 8 ^ a ' 

Having sold a large number of the Improved Machines l 0 ]} of . (bounty Fairs, having now Three Tents of tire 
_, r_. -n°...I..-.,. ■___followms dimensions: 


( 'I ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of every descrip- 
X tion for sale at Rochester Seed Store, at 50 cents per 
dozen papers. J P FOGG & BROTHS R, 

Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

CJEED DRILLS.—Emery’s ImptOved Seed Drills, tlie 
iX best in use, for sale by J P FOGG Se BRO. 


J P FOGG Se BRO. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR SURE. 

rTUIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to siip- 
JL ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the Sea¬ 


ttle (last harvest, all of which, having given entire satisfac- ; following; dimensions: 
tion, and when used side by side with the most approved 2 tents aji teet win 

of other kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitate to 1 tem , , i n d! 


2 tents 5i) feet wide, 9 n feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 800 


or Ollier Rinas, iiaving ueeii preieneu, wc nu uu. uesiuiu; iu , .. . r _ 

recommend and warrant them equal, if not superior, to Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from l 
any before made or sold by us, or of which we have any I'ersons up to 400. . 


knowledge I N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about ] Address h. C. YYTLLIAMH, Agt. 

fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with | _Rochester, in . » ■ 

a substantial spiked concave this abovecylinder vyhich is 1 m >ItGAN HORSE GENERAL GIFFORD, 
adjustable to tlie work to be done. 1 he feeding table being • , , , , . 


adjustable to tlie work to be done. The feeding table lieing 
level, allows the feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed 
. with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substances 
getting into the thresher, to its injury. 

We attach a v hrating or revolving separator to them. 


^ _ ryiHIS justly celebrated animal will stand the 

T LYT ’Y ensuing season at the stable of the subscri- 
tier in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in 


. which serves to separate^!)! the grain from the straw, and ! this journal under date of 6 th March, mst, 

1 _ .. -.u it_ ir a* r -:_... 'l'orrnQ nf irwnrnnro 


that none hut the best work and stock will be offered by us 


For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish- charcoal. Plaster, Calcined Charcoal, Potash, Glauber Salts, 
I gratis on application to EMERY & CO., Saltpetre, Oil of Vitriol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor 


e<l gratis on application to 


EMERY & CO., 


Proprietors ofthe Albany Agriculural Works, Ware- and Bullocks Wood. 


G. H. BARR, 


house and Seed Store, 

No. 360, 371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


leave it with the fine chaff for fanning mill, while the straw Terms of insurance $12. 1 

is carried off for stocking. tffl ARLES YV.INGERSOIX. 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17,1851. no Ut 

some parts of our work done by contract, we have felt the *- - 

inconvenience and want of depcndance to be placed u|x>n 82DNE MANURE, 

the quality of materials and workmanship; we have now mil F, subscriber is now receiving large quantities of this 
so extended our facilities, as to enable ub to make all parts J valuable manure, in barrels, which he will sell for 1 * 
of all our own machines, and can now assure the public ceiltB , )cr fo. N ’ 0 charge for the barrels 


Phis manure consists of the following ingredients,— 


State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff 8 t., New 
York. [G9-4tJ 













































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

The sun is bright, the air is clear. 

The darting swallows soar and sing. 

And from the stately elm I hear 
The blue bird prophesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows. 

It seems an outlet from the sky, 

Where waiting till the west wind blows. 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new—the birds, the leaves. 
That gild the elm tree’s nodding crest, 

And e’en the birds beneath the eaves— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest! 

All things rejoice in youth and love. 

The fullness of their first delight! 

And learn from the soft heaven above 
The melting tenderness of light. 

Maiden that read’st this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 

Enjoy tiie fragrance of thy prime, 

For O, it is not always May. 

Enjoy the spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest, 

For time will teach thee soon the truth, 

“ There are no birds in last year’s nest.” 


self, and for that purpose must go out among 
strangers! 

When another term brought us together 
again, I learned that Helen Conway, tho’ 
much against her brother’s wishes, had en¬ 
tered a Lowell factory, as an operative, to 
supply herself with the means of finishing 
her education. To her brother’s expostu¬ 
lations she had replied: 

“ It is no disgraceful thing which I would 
do, Philip, but one most honorable. I 
would not make such employment a matter 
of choice nor would I perhaps, seek such 
companions as may surround me, but at the 
worst, the employment will not degrade me, 
nor the associates contaminate, and I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
not fettered you, my dear Philip, in the 
course you have adopted; for impeded you 
would be by the maintainance of an indo¬ 
lent and helpless girl.” 

With what astonishment was this intelli¬ 
gence received by Helen’s former school¬ 
mates. Her mild dignity had gained for 
her the respect of all, her rare intellectual 
qualities had commanded it, and her amia¬ 
ble disposition had won even the most 
thoughtless; and when these had failed, the 
aristocratic name she bore, and the knowl¬ 
edge of her father’s wealth, had been suf¬ 
ficient to gain an acknowledgement of her 
superiority. What was she now? A fac¬ 
tory girl,—one of the Lowell crowd —a 
class always placed by the would-be little 
aristocrats of our number, far below the 


ing house pianos, of their libraries and lit¬ 
erary associations.” A slight towards her 
alone only gained from her a smile; but 
when she heard those whom she had learn¬ 
ed to respect spoken of in this manner, she 
would draw up her queenly figure, and de¬ 
fend them with warm eloquence, until the 
contemnors quailed under her sarcasms. 
Nor was this all she could do for them.— 
She wrote in their behalf, and her pen did 
ample justice to the subjects which inspired 
it, and to her own free spirit. 

“ I am determined to put Helen Conway 
down!” said Eleanor Sibley, whose home 


Jtaill )B Corner. 

Wheel Flows, Cultivators, 

j “ “ ' t'loci (.'rushers. Field Rollers, 

Attempt the end, and nev, r stand to doubt; Grain Drills, Grain Reapers 

Nothing s so hard, but search will find it out.” Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines. 

— Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, 

For the Rural New-Yorker. Horse Powers, &c., &c. 

. . Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. E. J BURRALL 

A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded to Titos. 1). Burrall for the bestGRlL} 

- - --- kkapkr, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s 

My 1,9, 15, 16, 2 is an island east of Asia. (Moth present.) Since then, he has perfected another, con- 

My 2, 23, 7, G is a lake in Scotland laming many new and splendid improvements, which ren- 

/ ’ ’ ’ a ,aKe Scotland. tier „ n machine of greater utility, strength and durability 

My 3, 23, 7, 17 is an island in the Mediterranean 'ban any ever heloreoffered to the public. 


“ Attempt the end, and nev, r stand to doubt; 
Nothitig’8 so hard, hut search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 9, 15, 16, 2 is an island east of Asia. 
My 2, 23, 7, 6 is a lake in Scotland. 


1st. i t has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 


My 4, 11, 16 is a river in Europe 
My 5, 17 is a river in Italy. 


was in one of those proud mansions that My 6, 21, 7, 22, 21, 8 is an island east of Asia. 


overlooked the noble square, which is the My 7, 17, 22, 7, 21, 22 is a clubter of Islands in 
pride of the New England metropolis. — Europe. 

“ One would imagine her to be a very prin- My 8 ’ 21 • 12 > 2 is a river in Europe, 
cess, or, as a Republican, I suppose I must My 9 ’ 13 ’ 7 ' 4 ia a lake in IS, ° rtl ' America, 
say, * President’s Daughter;’ she advances l)! y 1( ’’ 8l 8 ’ 7 ’ 3 18 11 town ln Ireland * 
her entire opinions about those Lowell fac- J y ’ l]’ }*’ ? 17 ’, 23 ’ 2: \, 17 is a r c<,U ” 

, • t -.i t c My 12, 21, 13, 7, lo is a city in Franc 

tory girls, with such an air of supreme au- My 13, 17, ll, 14 . is a city in Europe 

thonty, as if she said, * you dare not dispute My Uf 2 l, 13, 22 is a lake in Scotian 
me, I know I am right. Mv 15. 37. 8. 17.20 21 is ritv in 


Oxck I found myself in a large boarding da j« bter f tbe ., r ! 8j 00ei > or humble 
school. Around me were gathered more (.“i , In . s P lte of the . «rcum*tanc<* 
than a hundred young girls, many of whom whleh h “ d ,f ve " me “I stauon ■»«>«“ “P‘ 
wereof my own age? I lmd been placed TreT ! /T "T WOr “.’ / ,S 
there for other purposes than for listing, ££ 

companions—some of tfem," deV friers *"• a ™ tocrac U “ d 1 “P b ° ld il **® “<*« 
whom I love to this day-thoud, many » k»owtedge of real , 


> . uiougmiess, anu wnen tnese naa tanea, the Helen advanced, laughingly, from behind 

_ T-aristocratic name she bore and the knowl- the ootamn wUch had concealed her from 

/J Up i&f f-K |YfrflH edge of her father’s wealth, had been suf- siijJit 

K '*) t AmUM] 'UUlHl. ficient to gain an acknowledgement of her So they all found out they could not put 

.. . fP en ° n ‘y- What was she now? A fac- her down, and then they dubbed her,- 

HELEN COSWAY. P girl—one of the Lowell crowd-a “Defender of Operatives’Rights,” the “Eb- 

A STOBY OF IKE FACTOEY GIRL ^ always placed by the would-be l.ttle cnezer E|| iott p f New El ? land> ., ,. 0ur 
& 2__ aristocrats of our number, far below the Yankee Howitt,” &c. b 

( Oncb I found myself in a large boarding ^ a f U .^ Ilter t ' ie ; reta ^ S rocer > or humble “Noble titles,” she would say, with per- 

| school. Around me were gathered more i e ° tie .circumstances feet good humor, “don’t you think, young 

than a hundred young girls, many of whom whl ' !h . 1 > ad g"*" my station in the “up- Me* that I eSuld plead well for you, 

were of my own age® I had been placed ° f (T "T atUre wor ; d ' j h ' s when August comes?” And, truly, when 

there for other purposes than for listening, , 0 T , m ! gS “1 e ' m \ ,II0at lndl S‘ the day did come for the distribution of 
or gazing—the happy creatures were m°y "““L L dld comba f T b “' el L fi ? Nature s honors, Helen received from the school, by 
companions—some of them, dear friends ’ Y'’ oc,<tc P’ an upnold it still more unanimous award, the highest they could 
whom I love to this day—though many Lf^T, 06 .K^n 8<! oftbe ,r eal bestow; an address to be read before the 

yeais have elapsed since 1 parted from them , , , gl m0 I; it fine apparii long triends of the school, in behalf of an Edu- 
and some of the best and dearest of them I ““ mos ™“‘ u g ated vulgamy, calion Societ w | lic h they had established 

are separated from me by pathless seas. I “ P T “V blde ■» supercilhous among them and Eleanor Sibley was depu- 

was very young when I was placed in their 'X ' T .*■ , rid, ““ louS Th - e ted «o inform her of their choice! 

midst, and was hundreds of milesfromthe L.'l', rh.L t'-L71" ■ ft,-.t' , .1 E j u ' s Helen Conway left school and became a 

1 home of my childhood; it was not strange chase-bufitcome, aa f g P ° r ' teacher. For three years she toiled in her 

then that 1 was lonely and sick hearted; SS f “ teifnl-fu T h °" orab!e b “! Iab »™ as «««*->. a " d then 
for tasks were set me which frightened and rar e oeniiis with which she C she was married to one who had long loved 

discouraged me. I thought that in all that children on- hw _ If X dared t0 te „ you her lm f b and’s 

assembly no “ lttndly beaming eye” fell on Vulgarity in a nalace disnlavs itself in name ’ - vou would rr:c0 S ni!!<: il at once as one 
it th l‘° h - r ?, nd t pire afFjcSfofITS^re&Zt,stshal fa “ ilia r X *» ba * a “-ber of 

^a^relreT^'fa V* ‘ b * 

rangements for themselves for the opening i^ofoncf towmdf 'fnfe' r iore°’ in a Sot “No'y.'-who can tell but Helen Con- 

bp.?;r S' 7l Were ! lg . e / chan ^f d worldly advantages, and servility toward ™y wili one day be a President’s wife ?” 
between the scholars, separated during the those ^ levated by the wor ]d’s acclaim or by a11 ^ that school not one has a fairer 
long vacation, and merry voices gave utter- t OTealer weal { h above t h emse i ves is u / chan ce of attaining that station—and will 
anceto merry hearts;-the very teachers [ erly more despicable and revolting than ^ the “factory girl ” do the honors of the 
seemed to speak to others more wmmngly the unconstrained vulgarity of the lower ^. hlt l House Wlth a su P erb grace?-So. 

AMJnrth B 4 . . classes. Very few who ha?e the power of Llt Gazette ‘ 

, ^ were apportioned gaining great wealth know how to use it;- 1 —--- 

me, and I was permitted to withdraw. Tlie tbeir energies are too often directed only in 1 4 . 'v 41.. _ 

s;Lz:^M^rxnrm:d rr M,d wben ^ ar ™ 

before us a moment in the sunshCH fT.d I" P T X I'f T ^ = 

then went singing its sweet song through l.o'L , 1 .!!; Jre.LL.; V ’asblutely 1 rawn A Happy Quotation. —Doctor Mountain 


. • 1 Vi 1 • 7 My 12, 21, 13, 7, 15 is a city in France. ‘he apron, in order to pass through gates and over water 

tory girls, with such an air of supreme au- My 13j 17 , u, 14 . j»„ c ily i„ Fu,„pe. "rCtiSfSnSSSn wort. w ,„„„ , . „ 

thonty, as if she said, ‘ you dare not dispute My 14, 21, 13, 22 is a lake in Scotland. Hie shifting gear, and the entire arrangementofthe working 

me; I know I am right.’” Mv 15 17 8 17 20 °1 is a cilv in Mexiro parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 

^ # 18 1 Cll > ificxico. nf the best materia Is, and finished with great care. 

“If I am not a President’s daughter I My 16, 7, 11, 23, 17, lOisa lake in Canada. ]t has no reel to waste the grain, no pul lies, straps, or 

may become a President’s wife—who can M y 17 • 15 - 7 - 12, 14, 24 is a town in New Hnmp- jl^wiwuhe Fa?mc°r"^needftod^lfiVVo^rweSll'w^ou^ 

tell to the contrary, Nellv Sibley?” and Bhire. ^ pisk of ioss by breaking down in the midst of his har- 

Helen advanced. laULdline-lw from bohind 18 I 3, 6, 24, 13, 16 is an island belonging to It is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to wnrt „.„n. 


vement level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 

east ot Asia. uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
ter of Islands in :l new character to the whole machine. 

•2d. It cuts at any height required, and discharges the 
grain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min- 
p e> ntes change. 

. ‘ - 3d. By means of a new guard of cast iron,—which will 

America. neither bend nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts 

arid. f jra * 11 > timothy or clover seed,—wet or dry,—without clog- 

, . . r . k’nig- H' addition to these important improvements, the 

country in Alnca. (mine is strong and compact, and lies above all the level of 

France. 'I 10 apron, in order to pass through gates and over water 

lurrows, without hitting. 

r, ’P e - The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground- 

Aland. thesliiftinggear, and the entire arrangementof the working 

parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole madl 
i mi xico. ,,f the best materials, and finished with great care, 

in Canada. 11 has no reel to waste the grain, no pul lies, straps, or 


ted to inform her of their choice! 

Helen Conway left school and became a 
teacher. For three years she toiled in her 
honorable but laborious vocation, and then 
she was married to one who had long loved 
her. If I dared to tell you her husband’s 
name, you would recognize it at once as one 
very familiar to you, for he is a member of 
Congress—he is eloquent, and patriotic, and 
high-souled. 

“ Now, “ who can tell but Helen Con¬ 
way will one. day be a President’s wife ?” 


not the “ factory girl ” do the honors of the 
White House with a superb grace?— So. 
Lit. Gazette. 


' New Y’ork. 

r ° My 19, 13, 7, 17 is an African Cape. 

My 20, 17, 11, 21 22, 7, 21 is a cape of Asia. 

P ut My 21, 13, 8, 2 is a river in Europe. 
r > My 22, 21, 7, 13, 8 is a town in Scotland. 

Eb- My 23, 21, 4, 8, is a town in France. 

Our My 24, 8, 2, 23, 6 is a lake in Scotland. 

My whole was a distinguished and lovely butun- 
per- fortunate Indy. j. s. 

, un g Levant, N. Y., May, 1851. 

vou ILF” Answer next week. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

CHARADE. 

Once underneath the sky above, 
There did a creature dwell, 

The sacred scriptures testify— 

The holy writings tell. 

God gave him life and being, 

So he was free from sin, 

Yet he unto the grave will go 
Not to return again. 

Yet in him was a living soul, 
Which must to judgment hie, 

And enter into hliss or woe, 

To all eternity. 

But still in heaven he shall not find 
A being or a place; 

Nor into judgment shall he come 
To hear his sentence passed. 

O’ Answer next week. 


Ilie risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of’ his har¬ 
vest. 

It is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to work well- 
and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to lie 
made good without charge; and the machine when sold is 
made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms—Cash or approved notes. Orders should be 
sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

Sizes.—N o. 1, 4 feet 6 in. No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet 
din. No. 4, 6 feet cut. 

BURRALL’S REAPER. 

As the Reaper has been in use during the past season 
only, the following testimonials from respectable farmers 
a re offered : 

, . „ „ „ Wolcot, Nov 1, 1859. 

I used one of Mr. Burrell's new Reapers to cut about 20 
acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 
does its work well, cuts clean whether the grain be wet or 
dry, and leaves the sheaves in fine order for binding 1 
know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS.’ 

Phelps, 5th September, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that T have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
be clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, and clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame are uncommon¬ 
ly strong, and well arranged; andevery part of the machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability 
It requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses than 
common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending 
it as the best I have ever seen. WM. P. DIMICK. 

Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. I have cut from 15 
lo 20 acres, and find it does the work well, and l-cvond mv 
best expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes so 
ns tocut close to the ground, or at any height required and 
never clogs even in the stoutest grass. It is very strong in 
m all its parts, and very convenient for use. It requires 
but a moderate motion for the team, and may he worked 
by oxen as well as horses. I think it does not require as 
heavy dralt as ordinary cross plowing. 

... THOMAS BUTCHER. 

We. the undersigned, have seen the machine at work 
mid fully concur in the above statement. 

P. COPELAND, 

„ „ WILSON BUTCHER. 

2oth Oct,, 185(1. SYLVESTER JUDD. 


Seneca, 12th Sept., 1850. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. Mr. Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain R-.-ipcr 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM lhis s . e ’ - '*on, and am not only pleased with it. hut perfectly 

aaa aiaawxaz xjx,ux>iAc.m.. convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, ns it runs 

lighter, cuts better, and is far more convenient, especially 
Suppose a pole 90 feet high to stand on a hori- on ri,u -’ h Rround—it isthoroughly finished with brass boxes 
zom.,1 plane, a, what height mu.t it he out off .a 

that the top may fall touching the ground 13.4! '’le, and by a very neat and ingenious' contrivance.it is 

feet from the bottom and the other end of the part “'^o IfclSlSSSSSSU and can confident- 
cut off may rest on the stump or upright part? ■>' recommend it to the public as a very valuable improve- 
Levunt, N. Y., May, 1851. j. s . " ,ent- „ rmn W. W. BRISTOL, 

rr—, . , , BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS 

U= Answer next week. ... . ... , 


r.w T B rr. Closer their heartstrings. Stifling all noble 

the shady woods which skirted the village. ; lses _ their head b witb 

. baaa ty arrested my gaze but not my th P ir hoards , an(| t|ie , irat ( ons of 

l tTTe I” 0 ? t0 . be "' onb J' tlieir souls are checked?and perish in the 

: !l ?,a " d iT lh j tainted atmosphere. D’Israeli defines “good 

l tears came trickanor down my cheeks, and l„„j- „ , • T • , . ° 

a sob told my wretchedness/ At this mo c t 18 "T? to f ar ,! stucra : 

ment a gentle step aroused me, and an arm a S»' al regard for tlie feelings o 

^ , ,, ’ 11 others, which springs from an absence of 

| vo i r( f sa L tn mo ^ S ° U ei ’ an a ^ Cnt e selfishness,” and how can those whose hearts 

( r • i c • j , t are as diar d 33 t ‘ ieir treasures hope to ac- 

S Little friend, why do you weep ? There quire it ?” 

( is an old Arabic proverb which says, ‘run- But I meant not to digress thus, and will 
) mn S wat ers make the heart glad,’ and can hasten to tell you how my friend fared.— 

> you look upon that merry brooklet, and Her time was spent in toil and its effect 

> give way to sadness ?’ And then, drawing was ennobling, for she was stimulated and 

} me towards her, while she passed her hand incited by the highest motives which can 
^ over my foreaead, she continued: inlluence our conduct; and may not the 

( ‘ What grief should thy years know ? most menial labor be rendered a proud, yea 

^ When"no^breath troubles them!’ “ WatC ” be ^ Service ’ W f hea we loil for the 

„ . and happiness of those we love, for their or 

) . -f- beautitul face as well as sweet voice our own advancement in the beautiful love 
/ had the fair speaker. 0, how 1 afterwards the soul craves ? 

: loved that face with its beautiful complex- u 1 > 1 • i ,,. 

’ ion, white forehead, d im with shadow,, of ‘ He'ensleisure hours were well improved 

! rich brown tresses; with its full rubv lips, T the boardln ? bo f e was always her 
and, more than all, the large dark, eLes r “ rea !»"’ far sb » bad a 

: eyes, from which I “drank in soul.” Helen a " d a W ;>1 cultivated ear for music. Aiarge 

i Conway was then “just seventeen;” she bb [ ar y for the use of the operatives the 

was above the usual height-some called *“f w,tb ,be b< ! oks ler 

i her too tall, but her head was so superbly “ T® lacked; “ d ’ bes,des lllls ’ ( be 
moulded, her bearing so queenly, Zverv learned ™>"y. a " d . b CL most strange les- 
( movement so graceful, and this dignity was ““ f n T" ” atu ( e - a ” 0 "g •'« assoc- 
tempered with so rare a spirit of mosl del- ‘7 T 1,1 }", heart , and soul “P and ? d 
ioate mirth, that few, save the envious bberally, dnnng her year at Lowell. 

\ found her height at all detractinp- from her en( ‘ y ear s ^ e returned to 

; perfection. school, more beautiful, far, than she had 


A Happy Quotation. —Doctor Mountain ANSWERS TO 
whose wit pleased on all occasions, being at Answer to Gei 
Court with George II, who liked his com- Union Magazine. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN NO. 71. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma.—S artain ’3 


BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS, 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing, 
l or sale, wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario county 
N - Y - |66wl | E. J. BURRALL. 


pany on that account, news was brought to 
the king of a vacant bishopric. 

“ I know not,” said his majesty, “ at pres¬ 
ent to whom I shall give it.” 

Dr. Mountain instantly rose, and putting 
his hand upon his breast, said— 

“ If thou had’st faith as a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed, thou would’st say to this Moun¬ 
tain, be thou removed, end cast into the 


n Magazine. Phillips’ Fashionable Hat Emporium 

Answer to Enigma.— The discovery of the NO. 30 HUFFALiO STREET. 

GOLD MINES of California. rpHE first Saturday in March, 1851, 1 shall otier for sale 

Answer to Mechanical Question.—1 foot, diame worn hi N? Y^city^ 6 ° f Hats—tlle P revalli ng style as 
ter of the axle. 11 gives me pleasure to inform my friends and customers 

----_______ lhat 1 have obtained die best workmen in this Siam. I have 

‘ ‘ — also obtained, within the last week, one of the test French 

Rochester &; Cnanolte Uonformateurs that has ever been brought to this country, 

Pr.AlMK ROAD and the only perfect one in this city. J vvould say to those 

■'-iXi.iw l\. jAUiijj lu U rtOililAlil'iY, gentlemen who have so much trouble to obtain a hat Hint 

C. J. RYAN & CO., will fit, to be sure and give me a call, and I will take the 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the size and shape of their heads, and will warrant an easy 

Public to their healthy Nursery Stock, which consists and perfect fit or no sale, i shall still continuetomanu- 
in part as follows: faejure those Premium Hats at @4—the best manufactured 


Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping Moleskin Hats in this State. J am also making Hats to 
arieties, 4 years old, ®18 per 100. seM at 8, 12, 10, 20, 24, and 28 shillings. My facilities for 


Putcbt nnirnTTiTmi, Q • nortnem apy trees, 4 years old, ®25 per 100. manufacturing hats are such that it wfit enable me to make 

XVEIUKT VvOt! KTEOU8. oome years Since Cherry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees better Mats, and sell them at lower prices, than others in 

a couple of younc: ladies, Cwlio are now a »P<?i>u>ar varieties, 825 per loo. the trade. 

■ a ° , . . A . . w Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse Gentlemen, if you want a fashionable Hat, and the right 

married women in tins City) were tripping Chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie- k ‘ n< * a * ,at » P lease call and have the size and shape of 

it o’er the cn-ppn when tkp ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares your head taken with my new and beautiful French (’on- 

ii - i cii * ^ ” wlltu 011(/ WHO VtaS and avenues; also larches, European and American The formateur, the only perfect one In Rochester. Please call, 

behind fell to the ground. The Other look- foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our slock as ln y 1,ooks are now open for orders, No. 30 Buffalo 
• , i j • i . is large and will he sold low. street, one door west Arcade Mali, is the place. 


behind fell to the ground. The other look¬ 
ing back and seeing her companion was un¬ 
injured, laughed merrily as she said: 

“Pride must be humbled.” 

“ And a haughty spirit goeth before a 
fall,” retorted her companion, as she rose. 

A more apt and ready repartee we have 
never heard.— Sanduskian. 

Professional pomposity is well taken 
off in the following anecdote, which we 
found in a late English paper. Shields, 
doctor, (looking learned and speaking slow:) 


Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yetin Rochester, except in our grounds. ©1,511 
per dozen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, $1,50 per doz¬ 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, $1,50 per dozen. 

Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, ©2,00 per doz. 

Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 


street, one door west Arcade Hall, is the place. 
[80-3meow] 6. PHILLIPS. 

OLD ROCHESTER MItSFjUlL 

# S. MOUAO.V) at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., oilers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ « 

10,600 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 


Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by tho lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex- 
iantity. tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 

— My aft’s victoria, extra large and fine, ©4,50 per doz. parks of the continent. Trees properly packed for the dis- 

— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, Cmce. S.'.MOULSON, 


©3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, ©3 per 10UU. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 


36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


Well manner, which tooth do you want cvzkv at p.ocbz. 


She was the only daughter of an English . 

gentlemen of great reputed wealth, and she C0 “ S °‘ 0US » wn , P ecuba ( d «fy- “ f 

had but one brother, who was, fa every .“‘if ° f 8clf '“" lrol aad » f *df- 

way, worthy of Helen. They had been a “PP°r b She was more loveable than ev- 

motherless for many years, but their father ’’ a °, r , , eart b; i d a warraer wet- 

had added the tenderness of the lost parent, Xfi 0,6 " se “ cuon was 
to the pride they were so well calculated to <<T i e c , i l 

inspirit in his bosom, and, certainly, they 7 T ? e ° f a J fatbo ': 5 >°'’ e bas set ’ 

were a singularly happy family. 7 f ald she t0 m “’ raferrm & !" her » wl ? P ecu ' 

m, & r dlar nianner, to the greetings she had re- 

he summer term passed quickly away, ceived, “ but the beautiful stars have begun 
and we were busy in our preparations for to come out, and lo! they are all suns, too, 
the annua examination, when Helen was giving light and joy to other planets. He 
summoned to attend the death-bed of her was nearer to me! so I lived in his beams; 
at ier. e heard from her through her but now his light, though not his influences, 
etters to one of her teachers. Her fath- has been removed, and merged in the glo- 
er s i ness lac een part y the result of his ry of God, of which glory his spirit was an 

anxiety on learning the loss of all his landed emanation.” 

property, ana on his decease, his whole All, however, were not able or prepared 
estate was learned to be insolvent. Helen to appreciate her conduct; and even in her 


most liberally, during her year at Lowell. 

At the end of the year she returned to 
school, more beautiful, far, than she had 
ever been, for she had learned to be fully 


extracted? Is it a molar or an incisor?” traded unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticulfti- 


D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Jack, (short and sharp:) “It is in the Publication Office in Bums’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor, 


upper tier, in the larboard side. Bear a were added Inst autumn, without regard to pains or^“ex- corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

i 1 1 . i /> . . . . . pease, and considered by competent judges a great iin- __ 

hand, you swab; for It IS nipping my jaw Xhwm telZedWMw*"® ° ffered ‘ A Catal0gue ° r Tl,K New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Ho 
like a bloody lobster.” wl^wilbe lssuedlstM.iy. • , , cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary i 

J N ,2-J b Ga,Iery ’ Reynolds’^ Arcade. News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jo 

- Rochester, 1 eb., lbo l._ [61-tf | na | published in the United States. Those who wist 

Did any of our readers ever see a kiss on SAVINGS RANK. pood paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, 

paper —the sweet labial in type? Willis T" 11 - Monroe County Sayings lnstitution win be in % .’njil‘poit.aJe 1 tirst L cui'ss 1 ! pcrl^d!ca 
Gaylord Clarke attempted to body forth the M., at r S™JlttBank BMhhng^ ,nore than 0,1 Uie ■ mall “ t shcct ’ or ,nost trashy re ‘ )rlnl - 
thing typographically, and the following is Evc,„„> Peek, ”T“W,id E Lew.,. t_ . vT/_ 


like a bloody lobster.’ 


corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to iienr 


David E Lewis, 

Thomas Hanvey, 

Moses Chapin, 

rL'.a Elienezer Ely, Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ©15; Twenty Conies 

wtulnm (l/ ron ,1?'If 011 ' for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 

William UM'i’v’ Georfe fTiw™^ 8 * at thu 8ame rate ’ Forty Co i ,ies * directed to one person, for 

\i v .,h strong Y ’ JoH g p fi Z ' ® 40 ’ and any addi,ional numb eri thus addressed, at the 

Martin BrS, Ephrmnf Moore, sa ^ ratC ' ‘ SiX m °" th " 8 | ub9cri Ptions at proportional rales. 

Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn AU moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 

Freeman Clark. the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

EVERARD PECK, President. Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mein- 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. bersof Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. r53-tf.] of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 

-of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 

LLAKIv & GHaiTl AN. obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

SPRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring JUiA* Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
? style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, sent by mail at our risk, 
the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are TFHM 4 of AtivyitTi^ixm 

>out laying aside their caps. . . IEKMS Or ADVEKI1SING : 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
yle and quality. inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of ©1 per square 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave their (twelve lines or less.) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 


property, and on his decease, his whole 
estate was learned to be insolvent, Helen 


‘“B emu iiuc luiiuwiug is Everard Peck, David E Lewis, 

the result;—“ When two pairs of affection- David R Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

ate lips are placed together, to the intent of SlK SkST’"’ e£2 *I&: 

osculation, [he noise is something like the wrSkw, 

ensuing—epe st’weep’st-e’e!—and then the William w Ely, George Eiiwanger, 

sound tapers off softly and so musical, that mSS, iptoaim & 

no letters can do it justice,” Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn. 

Freeman Clark. 

----- EVERARD PECK, President. 

“Where’s Barhum ?”—We saw a fellow r.M-if 1 

walking the street here the other day with ’ claizk a giloiLUL- 

two heads. One of them was under his qpRing fashions—W e win introduce our Spring 
arm, and appeared to be a pif?’s head ^ style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st Also, 

11 r ° ‘ at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 

-________--- about laying aside their caps. 

Brick in his Hat.—A New Orleans pa- styte'nd" ^1“ ° UrSe ' Ves 10 eXcel aIlothersin 


Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — ©1 for six months. To Clubs 


r 1 i vvyiivxixLAty auu even in iier 

was therefore unable to return to school; presence some would speak conteraptuous- 
she was resolved henceforth to sustain her- ly 0 f the factory girl’s life -“ of their board- 


per advertises a runaway negro as a “stout 
boy, with a low crowned hat, made to carry 
bricks!” 


orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
[59m3] CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-sL 


each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 
Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural* 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations! 
published gratuitously. 
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I, . B. !,ano\vortiiy, Chester Dewey, lj,. d., 

IVlI.MW GaRBUTT, J. Or,EM ENT, 

S. i*. Chapman, 1). W. B.vi.i.ou, Jr., 

David Er.Y, R. G. Pardee, 

Myron Adams, 1. Hii.dreth, 

II. P. Norton, J.\s. H. Watts, 

T. C. Peters, W. K. WvokoFK, 

P. W. Lay, W. H. Bristol, 

T. E. Wetmorb, Wm. Perry Poqo, 

R. B. Warren, S. Luther, 

Archibald Stonb, X,. 1). Whitino. 

And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 


PK0GRE8S AND OTPHOVE3ISON'JT« 

-■ .. - -- - ... . 

LP1TTERS" ON 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D- 
13 H 6* 5L A. ?>i 53 , 

THE WOULD'3 INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, i 

London, April 20, 1831. 

D. D. T. Moore, Esq.— Dear Sir: We 
are now on the eve of the opening of the 
greatest Fair ever held in any age or coun¬ 
try. The Fair is to he opened by the 
Queen of England in person. In no coun¬ 
try but England, in my humble opinion, 
could a conception so grand, and a work so 
vast and costly, be carried out to perfection. 
The resources of the country are made evi¬ 
dent by the magnitude and costliness of the 
work,—the energy and determination of 
character, by the rapidity with which It has 
been carried forward,—and the liberality 
of the people, by their willingness to invite 
to their own country all nations, for- the 
purpose of an honorable competition of 
genius and skill. There is as yet no ap¬ 
pearance of jealousy, —no fear of rivalship, 
and no disposition to speculate at th# ex¬ 
pense of their foreign neighbors. Every 
effort is made to do justice to all,—to ren¬ 
der the sojourn of strangers profitable and 
pleasant,—and in fact to redeem all their 
pledges. 

This Exhibition is unique, and peculiar 
to the age we live in; —it is a great experi¬ 
ment, and will be attended by great and far 
reaching consequences, which no human 
foresight can* justly estimate before hand. 
Fears are entertained as to some of its re¬ 
sults. It is a fearful as well as novel enter¬ 
prise; and the consequences to nations and 
individuals must be in some respects im¬ 
portant and decisive. Every person who 
appears in this arena of the world, to make 
a public exhibition of bis skill, must re¬ 
member he is to undergo an ordeal such as 
he never before experienced, and to have 
his works recorded and held up to the na¬ 
tions of the earth, to be approved or ridi¬ 
culed and condemned. Here genius will 
have no sympathy for stupidity,—skill will 
have no' mercy on rude handicraft,—and 
taste be restrained by no arbitrary rules; 
and moreover, there will be no appeal from 
the decision of this tribunal,—as each case 
is decided, so it stands recorded till the 
next World’s Fair sets aside the decision. 

The work of finishing the building and 
unpacking and arranging ihe articles, is 
going on rapidly,—a thousand busy hands 
are plied from morning till evening, as if in 
a death-like strife against time, which will 
soon bring the fearful hour, and perchance 
find them without their house set in order. 
The whole thing has already passed the 
various transformations, and arrived, at that 
stage in which the shell is soon to be cast 
off, and the gaudy colors and shining form 
of the perfect being to appear. Here may 
already be seen the beautiful marbles from 
the once proud and classic Greece, and sun¬ 
ny Italy,—but with the revolutions of time, 


the genius that could bring from them the 
living forms, has passed away, and one looks 
upon the care-worn visage of the poor artist, 
and beholds in it the indications of a final 
struggle to save from annihilation the last 
spark of a fire that once illumined the world. 

England is here in all her pride, piling, 
in massive richness, the products of her 
mines and mountains, and arraying in shin¬ 
ing groups the productions of her man up* 
factories. Gay, volatile France is weaving 
into fairy forms her jewelry, carving, statu¬ 
ary, pearl and ivory fabrics. Germany, 
with thoughtful look and careful hand, is 
slowly bringing out to view, massive bronze ' 
statuary, carved furniture, and enormous 
engines of both peaceful and war-like occu¬ 
pations. The whiskered Russian is also 
seen rasing to a proud height, some coarse 
but true symbol of his taste and genuis, in 
the form of a massive bronze bear or lion. 
Here and there too, the “ poor Indian, 
whose soulproud science never taught to 
stray,” is represented by some gaudy'but 
humble production of his v primitive taste.— 
And last, but by no means least, “Uncle 
Sam” is here, with side-long, suspicious look, 
coolly and quietly stowing away his “ no¬ 
tion's,” so as to make them “ appear to the 
best advantage.” And considering the 
great disparity of age between him and his 
cousins, he does not make a had “show.” 

But still, to take a more serious view of 
the matter, I am not without my apprehen¬ 
sions, about the manner in which the Uni¬ 
ted Slates are to be represented. So far 
they have presented some articles which are 
admired, and considered very creditable: 
this is true of agricultural implements, 
which as yet eclipse all others, particularly 
those of wood. And as we are an agricul¬ 
tural, rather than a manufacturing people, 
this might be expected;—and it is a fact, 
indisputable, that as a whole, American Ag¬ 
riculture is many years in advance of that 
of any other nation. In art, we, like all 
young nations, can do comparatively little. 
Many articles have been sent here from the 
United States, which there was no apology 
or cause for .sending, except the vanity and 
misguided judgment of the makers—and 
which, for the pride of our country, and 
credit of the owners, might better have 
been sunk in the middle of the Atlantic. 
American machinery is considered good 
and philosophical in principle, but not per¬ 
fect in workmanship. There is the appear¬ 
ance tooof every thing benrg doneon a large 
scale, as is the fact in the States, generally; 
but it seems as though all was done in a 
hurry, and almost every thing made for 
mere temporary use. Much error exists in 
the States, as time will show, as to the ease 
with which we are to excel our neighbors, 
and many are to learn a lesson which will 
prove a sovreign cure for their “•brasrering” 
and popularity seeking propensities. They 
and their fabrics will meet a fate which 
might have been avoided by a more exten¬ 
sive knowledge of what and who was in the 
world. It is easy to sit in a corner and 
build castles, and to draw favorable conclu¬ 
sions when we arrange our facts all on one 
side; but a knowledge of what exists, is 
indispensable to a correct conclusion as to 
what can be. But so far as I have seen, 
American articles have this redeeming qual¬ 
ity,—they are all new. This is not true of 
many others. Many an old statue has been 
pulled down from its proud height,—many 
an obsolete machine dragged from its mer¬ 
ited oblivion,—many an antiquated picture 
cleared of its venerable cobwebs and “re¬ 
touched,”—many a long-forgotten trinket 
dug from among a chaos of rubbish, and 
brushed and lackered, as if for a holiday, 
—and all brought here and thrust a second 


time under the worlds nose, for “another .: 
run.” 

Many articles have suffered serious injury 
from transportation, * ad some have been 
entirely destroyed. In this respect Eng¬ 
land has The advantage of all other nations, 
as the articles can be brought-with compar¬ 
atively little injury. In another respect she 
also has the advantage, — articles can be 
brought with little expense. And finally, 
in making the decisiqp as to relative merit, 
she has the advantage in having on the very 
theatre of the exhibition, a powerful and 
partial press to sustain her. The oracles of 
the “Times” are taken as law almost thro’- 
out the world; and if is, indisputably, the 
most able journal‘of the kind that exists. 

One important result of this Exhibition 
will be to determine, to a'great extent, the 
state of civilization, r - v-ii as genius*and 
art, of the different bunches of the human 
family. A high smte of art, and especially 
ornamental and iimqe.ginative art, is a true 
index to the state of civilization, if not moral 
condition of a people part is rude and inef¬ 
ficient in proportion to barbarism,—so that 
this is a tolerable correct criterion of nation¬ 
al character. 

Some fearful forebodings are felt here by 
those who are skeptical as to the expedi¬ 
ency of the Exhibition.- One has a thorough 
conviction that the socialists and revolution¬ 
ists of the continent are re ady to unite with 
the chartists of England to overthrow the 
Gi‘cerii:r-'r.t, a.m e: ate ~no .>lut ; i>n; an¬ 
other foresees a long train of evils following 
the close contact of foreigners of divers po¬ 
litical and religious creeds,—a third, with 
large organs of caution, suggests the possi¬ 
bility of fire,—a fourth, that the artizans of 
England are to sustain injury by the compe¬ 
tition, <fec., <fce. Whatever the results may be 
to all concerned, it is certainly a most won¬ 
derful and daring enterprise, and will con¬ 
stitute an era in the history of public exhi¬ 
bitions of this kind, the recollection of 
which will run parallel with written history. 
It is truly surprising that any project could 
be devised that should bring together from 
almost all parts of the world, men of so di¬ 
verse character and creed,—nations both at 
peace and at war,—rivals and co-workers, 
—kings, princes and subjects; not a partic¬ 
ular sect,—not a few leaders or demagogues 
— not the heads of allied dynasties,—not a 
vicious clique leagued against some other; 
but men from all climes,—of all colors, 
creeds and pursuits. Here they meet, 
shake hands, lay down their arms, forget 
their politics and religions, ar.d unite in a 
cordial admiration ar.d generous patronage 
of the productions of those who luork, as 
well as those who think merely. 

And although some unhappy results may 
follow, as perfect success without any mis¬ 
fortune could hardly be expected from a 
human scheme; still, it is certainly a most 
noble demonstration uf the common sym¬ 
pathy and feelings of dependence and fra¬ 
ternity, which, with all their waywardness, 
the different branches of our common fam¬ 
ily still possess for each other. And it ap¬ 
pears to cne who indulges the visionary 
hope of universal peace and unity of pur¬ 
pose, (though far distant beyond our time,) 
like the foreshadowing of that auspicious 
day. Here all manifest a desire to return 
from their widely diverging paths, and re¬ 
alize the truth that “ union is strengthall 
seem for this time to recognise the will of 
our common parent, that each should work 
for the good of all—and with the dispen¬ 
sation of the Divine benediction, the world 
will be the better for this enterprise. 

A pound of beef loses one quarter by 
boiling; an ounce more by roasting. 


1*^ WATSON AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

A * r - 

^jbhuEND Moore:—H aving occasion to 
spend a day or two in this flourishing little 
village, I took the opportunity to inquire 
something of the Agricultural School re¬ 
cently chartered by the legislature, and 
which is to be located here, and also to visit 
the proposed experimental farm on the 
south bank of Clyde River, half a mile dis¬ 
tant from the centre of the business part of 
the village of Civile. The farm consists of 
about fifty acres, composed of almost every 
conceivable variety of soil, capable of being 
compressed into so small a compass. It 
has heretofore been owned and occupied 
by Joseph Watson, Esq., late President o! 
the Wayne County Agricultural Society, 
and one of the most scientific and enterpri¬ 
sing farmers in the county, as the arrange¬ 
ments and improvements on gv farm most 
abundantly show. 

Little more than a year since there was 
organized in the place a Town Society un¬ 
der the style of the “ Galen Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Mechanical Association,” 
which was the result of Mr. Watson’s ef¬ 
forts, who also by procuring subscriptions to 
the Farmer last year obtained and donated 
to this Asso.fi ition the highest premium for 
subscriptions to that Journal.— It is worthy 
of note that the requisites to constitute 
membership in this association last year 
were a subscription to the Farmer and pay¬ 
ment in advance. 

This Association had frequent meetings 
and at one of these, Mr. Watson submit¬ 
ted a proposition for the establishment of 
an Academy which should embrace in its 
course of sudies, Scientific and Practical 
Agriculture and Domestic Economy, and 
offered, for that purpoSe to give his farm, 
(the one I have mentioned, and for which 
i am told, he has been offered $5,000) to 
the Association, or town, or village, or to 
any body of individuals who should com¬ 
ply with the following terms; viz.—First, 
expend upon the place $5,000 in suitable 
buildings and apparatus for such a school 
and provide for its permanency; and second 
pay to himself and wife during their natu¬ 
ral lives annually $300, and to the survivor 
of the two during life $150, and on the 
decease of both the farm, to become and 
remain the property of the Association. 

A subscription was drawn up and put in 
circulation providing for raising the sum of 
$5,000 in 50 shares of $100 each, — each 
share to en title its holder to the gratuitous 
tuition of one scholar in perpetuity in the 
Institution. These 50 shares, as I under¬ 
stand, have been taken, and with few ex¬ 
ceptions in the town of Galen, in which the 
school is to be located. Nine Trustees 
were elected and a charter obtained with a 
capital of $10,000, with the privilege of in¬ 
creasing it to $30,000, and arrangements 
are hi progress for the erection of suitable 
buildings, and I understand an effort is to 
be made to r aise a fund of $20,000 as an 
endowment. 

The ground has already been determined 
upon for the buildings, and is really admi¬ 
rable ; commanding a full view of the vil¬ 
lage, the river, canal and railroad, and sit¬ 
uated on the road leading to Geneva, 18 
miles south. There probably could not 
have been selected in Western New York 
a more suitable farm or more desirable plan 
for such an Institution. 

The village—one of the most thriving 
and enterprising on the Erie canal—is to 
be intersected by the Rochester and Syra¬ 
cuse Railroad—is well located on the Clyde 
river, surrounded by a country almost un¬ 
surpassed in Agricultural resources and di¬ 
versity of soil—12 miles south of Wolcott 
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—14 north from Seneca Falls and Water¬ 
loo— IS from Geneva—8 east of Lyons— 
15 from Newark, and 25 from Palmyra; 
all flourishing villages,—and 20 miles west 
from the city of Auburn, and just midway 
between Rochester and Syracuse. 

IJ. H. Streeter, Esq., a well read prac¬ 
tical farmer is President of the Association, 
and the Trustees are all intelligent men, and 
with but two exceptions, practical farmers- 

No aid lias been solicited from, or fur¬ 
nished by the Legislature, but surely no 
more worthy object could be presented for 
the encouragement and aid of the State, 
and it is to be hoped some suitable appro¬ 
priations may soon be made to render this 
a permanent and successful effort to im¬ 
prove the agriculture of this part of the 
State, and to give that encouragement to 
this individual enterprise which it so well 
merits. This is the first undertaking oi the 
kind in the country, and entered upon as it 
seems, under auspices which should, and I 
believe from the interest taken in it at home, 
will render it successful. s. t. 

WASHING SHEEP. 

Eds. Rural: —As it is near the time of 
sheep-washing, I drop you a few lines on 
that subject, not that I have anything new 
to offer—but that I believe we do not all 
take the best course in performing the 
operation. 

There are four essential things to be con¬ 
sidered,—1st. The most effectual cleansing 
of the wool; 2nd. The ease and conveni¬ 
ence of the washer; 3d. The position and 
management of the sheep—which is hard 
at the best; and 4th, keeping them clean 
.after they are washed. 

The best way I ever tried was washing 
under a spout—and I will give you a de¬ 
scription of my plan, and advise all to try 
it who have not. I take three common 
fence boards, 12 feet long and 7 inches 
wide, nail them together for a trough, and 
in about three hours time, we erect a 
small dam, in a stream that runs through 
my farm, so as to get about four feet fall. 

We have a descent in the trough of about 
4 inches in the 12 feet, and when the water 
is 3 inches deep at the lower end, we have 
water enough —(for too much water and 
too great a fall will kill the sheep.) We 
then made a platform under the spout to 
keep the sheep out of the dirt and mud.— 
We then place a sheep under the spout 
and keep it constantly turning or moving 
until the water strikes every part of the 
sheep. The water turns the wool in small 
flakes, and drives with sufficient force to take 
the dirt all out. We then let our sheep run 
in a clean pasture till clipping time. 

Here are some of the advantages gain¬ 
ed by this course. The washer does not 
stand in the cold water while washing—the 
sheep is not all under the water at the same 
time—the dirty water passes immediately 
away; and, we need not drive our sheep 
two or three miles in a dusty road, after 
they are washed, their wet wool catching 
all tiie dust that rises. John Watson. 

East Java, N. Y., May 12, 1851. 

Fowl Industry.—B y an Essay on the 
latest discoveries and improvements in the 
breeding and general management of do¬ 
mestic fowls, we find that these little philo- 
progenitives turn their love of a family to 
some account: 

“ By the census of 1840, it appears that 
the value of this branch of productive indus¬ 
try amounted to nearly §13,000,000. The 
value of poultry in the single State of New 
York was $2,373,029; and it is estimated 
that the total value of poultry in the U. S., 
at this time, is not far from $20,000,000.” 
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VINDICATION OF THE “AMERICAN SYSTEM" 
OF FARMING. 

IN THREE NUMBERS.-NO. II. 

After some remarks on the actual su¬ 
periority of our horses over those of Eng¬ 
land, for all useful purposes, &c., the late 
Chancellor L. says:—“To run a parallel 
between the United States and all Europe, 
would lead to an investigation not only of 
the agriculture, but of the habits, manners, 
* governments of all the nations, climate and 
soils that it possesses —a work of too much 
time and too great length to find a place 
here. But as Britain certainly enjoys more 
advantages, civil and political, than any 
other nation in Europe, and has carried ag¬ 
riculture in all its branches to a higher de¬ 
gree of perfection, it will suffice to compare 
the advantages and disadvantages that the 
cultivators experience in Britain and the U1 
States.” And after comparing the situa¬ 
tions of the farmers in one with those in the 
other, he says: — 

“ In point of intelligence it is presumed 
that the British agriculturist enjoys no su¬ 
periority over the American. The motives 
for education are greater in the Q. States; 
because, from the equality of rights, every 
man knows that his son may aspire to the 
highest honors. Education therefore, is 
more attended to, both by the members of 
the community and the government, in the 
United States, than in Britain. What mor¬ 
al or political advantages do the farmers of 
Britain enjoy which are not at least equal¬ 
led by those of America? If none, why 
should we suppose our agriculture worse 
conducted than the agriculture of that coun¬ 
try with reference to the interest of the far¬ 
mer, which he is certainly left more at lib¬ 
erty to consult here, than in any other part 
of the world? * * * The facility with 

which the people of the United States em¬ 
brace any object useful to their country and 
themselves, must astonish those who observe 
the extreme difficulty with which old habits 
are relinquished in other portions of the 
Globe. We return then to the first posi¬ 
tion we set out with, that the people of the 
United States, neither ivanting education 
nor intelligence, and enjoying all the moral, 
political, and physical advantages that are 
found in the most favored parts of Europe, 
and having the same stimulus to their in¬ 
dustry, must necessarily conduct their ag¬ 
riculture upon principles adapted to their 
situation; and that the censures passed up¬ 
on it, either proceed from prejudice, or- from 
not entering into the circumstances that 
govern their conduct.” 

These are the deliberately expressed 
opinions of the late Chancellor Livingston, 
than whom, (from his extensive travels and 
observations in foreign countries,) it is pre¬ 
sumed no one in America or Europe, had 
more, or better opportunities of comparing 
the different systems of agriculture as prac¬ 
ticed upon in the different countries. 

It may be said in objection to his opinion, 
that “he wrole in reference to English ag¬ 
riculture as it existed 30 years ago, since 
which time very great improvement has 
been made.” Be it so. But have our far¬ 
mers during all that time been stupidly 
standing still, while the others, (between 
whose country and ours there has been the 
most constant and frequent intercourse,) 
have been making those great improve¬ 
ments ? If so, it is an instance of stupidity, 
unparalled, I will venture to say, by any 
mentioned in either Ancient or Modern 
History. 

It is a well established fact that those 
who emigrate to and colonize a new coun¬ 
try, are always of the most enterprising- 
class of the population of the country from 
whence they emigrate. The inactive and 
unenterprising remain inthesnugold homes 
of the “ mother country.” The privations 
and inconveniences incident to the settle¬ 
ment in a new and uncultivated country, 
necessarily stimulates the colonists to sup¬ 
ply their wants by inventions which they 
would, probably, never have thought of had 
they remained in their old homes. When 
the inventive powers are once called into 
action, one invention leads to another, and 
that to a third, and so on, until the colonists 
far outstrip those whom they left behind 
them. Hence, they are soon enabled to 
send back to them many new implements, 
with numbers of the old ones greatly im¬ 
proved. 

It is a fact (though perhaps not generally 
known,) that but a few years ago the first 
gram cradle was imported into England, 
from this country, the implement never 
having been previously seen there. And 1 
understand that revolving horse-rakes, 
reaping machines, and other of our labor- 
saving inventions are still unknown in that 


country.* Vast numbers of our improved 
castings for plows, it is said, are now annu¬ 
ally imported into England, being found to 
be very much superior to those previously 
in use there. And I believe, it is admitted 
by all who have had a fair opportunity of 
forming a correct opinion, that-our wagons, 
carts, axes, hoes, and many other imple¬ 
ments of husbandry, are very much superior 
to those in use in Great Britain. Chancel¬ 
lor Livingston appears to have properly 
understood this matter, and been aware of 
the aptness to improvement, and invention, 
in the American character, when he wrote 
upon the subject. He says: — 

“ As the whole work of the farm, except 
in haying or harvest, is generally carried on 
by the farmer and his sons, an American 
cultivator has the address to supply all his 
wants. He can mend his plow, erect his 
walls, thrash his corn, handle his axe, his 
hoe, his scythe, his saw, break a colt, or 
drive a team, with equal address: being 
habituated from early life to rely upon him¬ 
self, he acquires a skill in every branch of 
his profession which is unknown in coun¬ 
tries where labor is more divided. An 
American cultivator, who is always provid¬ 
ed with the necessary tools, and knows how 
to handle them, can often dispatch in an 
hour, what otherwise, probably the distance, 
absence, or occupations of the carpenter 
would delay a week.” 

Now no English farmer could, probably, 
do even a moiety of these things, for in 
England, each person is usually taught and 
practiced to perform but a single branch of 
agricultural labor. One is the plowman — 
another is a hedger — a third takes care of 
the cattle—and so of the other branches of 
labor; each no doubt, very well versed in 
his own particular branch, but almost (and 
perhaps, entirely ) unacquainted with every 
other. Such being the case, it is not dif¬ 
ficult to determine which is the better and 
more expert farmer; he, who can do all the 
different kinds of business necessary to be 
done on or about a farm, and is habituated 
to the use of tools with which to repair his 
farming implements—or he who under¬ 
stands but a single branch of farm labor, 
and cannot repair the most simple instru¬ 
ment necessarily used by him in perform¬ 
ing that. Vindicator. 

* In confirmation of this statement, we may mention 
that a reaping machine was forwarded to England las! sea¬ 
son, from this city—the order for it. coming direct from an 
English farmer.— Eds. 

EXTERMINATION OF QUACK GRASS. 

Eds. Rural NEw-Yorker:— In my re¬ 
cent exchange of farms I find I have quack 
grass. Can you, or any of your experi¬ 
mental farming correspondents tell me the 
best method to destroy it? 

Your subscriber, l. a. b. 

Lima, April *20, 1851. 

Remarks. —Our correspondent asks us a 
difficult question. Quack grass is one of 
the pests of the soil that is inexterminable, 
at least as far as our experience goes, and 
we know of but one remedy. Plow the 
soil deep and fine,—with a fine tooth comb 
take out every particle — thoroughly dry 
and pass it through a coffee mill and burn 
it! Yes, there is one other. Pay off the 
last farthing you owe—load up your effects 
some dark night and leave your farm and 
the country! 

No scries of continuous plowings has 
any effect, except in the increase of its ter¬ 
ritory, and the multiplication of its roots. 

A plow that would bury it one foot deep, 
with a perfect flat furrow, and the contin¬ 
ued use of the cultivator to close all inter, 
stices, would probably be the death of it. 

In England, where it prevails under the 
name of Couch grass, after two plowings 
they use a horse rake with thin, wide teeth, 
and comb it out and drop it in winrows; 
then cross the lands the other way—collect 
in heaps and burn, and this process only 
partially sflbdues it. This is the best pro¬ 
cess we are acquainted with; as the roots 
are long and of great strength, and the 
great bulk in this way, by long and repeat¬ 
ed combings may be nearly eradicated. 

The teeth of the rake are made of band 
iron, with pointed and hooked teeth set 
well forward, so that the roots will rise, and 
when filled the rake is lifted by its handles, 
and the roots dropped in rows. In short, 
as far as our experience goes, the remedies 
are but a choice of difficulties. 


YIELD OF SEVEN-EIGHTS OF AN ACRE. 

In the Rural of Feb. 20, No. 60, we 
re-published from the Akron Beacon, a 
statement by J. W. Weld, of Richfield, 0., 
concerning the remarkable yield of his gar¬ 
den. Its verity was doubted, and has call¬ 
ed forth another letter detailing more par¬ 
ticularly what (hose products were, and the 
prices received for the same. His former 
letter gave his sales as follows:—“I have 
sold from the same seven-eights of an acre 
trees to the amount of $74,08. Fruit lor 
cash: cherries $6,35, peaches $13,93, pears 
$5,50, plums$7,50, quinces$2, and grapes 
$5,75. Making in the aggregate $115,12. 
I have put 30 bushels of choice winter ap¬ 
ples in my cellar; and to finish off the list, 
have cut from 400 to 500 pounds of good 
hay.” 

/ He now remarks: 

My soil is a clay loam. The labor I have 
performed mostly with my own hands (not 
being disreputable for a man to labor here,) 
making it my business to take care of my 
garden and nursery myself; an English¬ 
man a few days with a spade being all the 
help needed on this seven eights of an acre. 

1 have taken pains to count my nursery 
trees, and find—apples 1,152, pears 439, 
cherries 251, plums 42, peaches 163, quin¬ 
ces 53, grapes 32; making, in all, 2,132.— 
My statement was over 2000. 1 think I 

am perfectly safe in saying that 1000 of 
these are from 1 to 2 inches in diameter 3 
inches above the ground; the most of that 
number from 1 to inches. There are 
about 100 pears and 150 cherries so small 
that they are not yet grafted or innocula- 
ted; all the rest are grafted or innoculated 
with tops of one or more years’ growth.— 
My standard bearing trees are as follows: 
16 apple, 16 cherrj r , 3 pear, 9 plum, 40 
peach, 2 quince, and 5 grape. In addition 
to these, there are 16 pears for standards, 
6 peaches and 6 grapes that have not yet 
fruited. The standards are very thick, 
much too near together to stand, and many 
of them must be cutout this spring. I set 
them with a view of this, believing that 
they would doubly pay for themselves be¬ 
fore interfering with each other (and in 
this I have not been disappointed,) and hav¬ 
ing but little land, I desired to make the 
most I could of it while the trees were 
small. The fruit is of the best varieties, 
and sold for a good price. Peaches and 
plums, $2 per bushel; cherries, $2,50 by 
the bushel—by quart 10 cts.; pears $1,50 
per bushel; and grapes 6 cts per lb. I 
have used for manures, ashes and lime, but 
principally stable manure. Aboui iny fruit 
trees, have used freely common salt, and 
saltpetre, 1 part saltpetre to 7 parts salt. 

One other idea perhaps might be men¬ 
tioned here. It is a very common remark 
that it is of no use to set out fruit trees; it 
takes one’s lifetime to get fruit from them. 
Fifteen years ago last September there was 
nothing but gray stumps and briars on this 
place. Last seasofi 1 had one black Tarta¬ 
rian cherry that had more than two bushels 
of fruit, one pear that bore over six bushels, 
and have one apple tree that is 14 inches 
in diameter 6 inches above the ground, and 
10 in. diameter 6 ft. from the ground (about 
6 in. below the first limbs.) 

Such facts as these show a wanton waste 
of land on many farms and village lots; 
and may perhaps encourage a better econ¬ 
omy. “ What,” says Mr. Weld, “ can look 
worse than to see an acre of the best land 
a man has around his house and barn cov¬ 
ered with foul weeds?” What can look 
better, we would add, than to see neatness, 
economy and thrift thus exemplified?—or 
what can prove more convincingly that “ a 
good living can be made from a small piece 

of land?”__ 

CLOSE PLANTING. 

When a boy at home on father’s farm, 
we planted a field with potatoes, two-thirds 
of which was fine dark colored bottom land 
in an excellent condition; upon this we ex¬ 
pended our stable manure, and finished all 
up with the greatest care. We then made 
the experiment upon the other third of the 
land, which was nothing more than a misera¬ 
ble poor sand bank, of planting it with po¬ 
tatoes, covering them thickly in the long 
straw and litter of the barn yard, and turn¬ 
ing upon it a very thick furrow of the sand, 
and leaving them without any working, 
hand hoeing once only. At the time of ta¬ 
king up, we had a good crop on the rich 
land; but when we came to the sand, we 
were truly surprised to find an enormous 
yield, many of the roots giving a peck of 
potatoes each. It must be admitte that 
the season was favorable, but not more so 
for the sand bank than for the good land, 
the crop of the latter being also good, while 
the former was super excellent.— Boston 
Cultivator. 


PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Plaster of Paris, or sulphate of lime, 
which is now so universally used in farm¬ 
ing pursuits, is a compound, as I presume 
most of your readers know, of sulphuric 
acid and lime. It exists in abundant quan¬ 
tities, in a native state, both for artistical 
and agricultural purposes, and hits been re¬ 
commended by many for the same use as 
muriate of lime—the fixing of ammonia— 
but it is generally regarded, aqd with jus¬ 
tice, as greatly inferior to that Article, as it 
is of difficult solubility; at a temperature of 
sixty degrees, one part only of gypsum be¬ 
ing soluble in four hundred and sixty parts 
of water; and even the solution of this com¬ 
paratively insignificant quantity cannot he 
perfectly effected with the previous tritura¬ 
tion of the gypsum, and masceration for a 
long period of time. It has, however, a 
very beneficial effect upon vegetation, es¬ 
pecially upon clover plants, and for top¬ 
dressing, where the crop and soil are fa¬ 
vorable to its application, is probabl} 7 the 
cheapest and mo-t economical mineral that 
can be applied, all things considered. 

The following from “ Sprengel's Analy¬ 
sis ,” exhibits a tabular view of the quantity 
of lime and magnesia, sulphuric and phos¬ 
phoric acids in one hundred thousand parts 
of several of our most common and valu¬ 
able crops:— 

Lime. Magn’a. Sulph. acid. Phos. acid. 
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The practical reader will not fail to no¬ 
tice that red clover contains, according to 
the above analysis, a very large proportion 
of lime; hence the very decided action of 
sulphate of lime on this crop, when sown 
on soils not naturally affluent in this sub 
stance, or in which it does not abound in 
sufficient quantity to subserve the wants of 
the crop they are required to sustain. I 
cannot vouch for the strict accuracy of the 
above table, but presume from the high 
character of the source whence it emanates, 
that it presents a very near approximation 
to the actual truth, and more especially is 
this conviction impressed by the corrobora¬ 
ting fact that it quadrates very nearly with 
the deductions of others who have exam¬ 
ined it with attention and practical skill. 

Cabbages are, I believe, ordinarily con¬ 
sidered both here and in Europe, a very 
exhausting and emasculating crop—except 
on soils ot a certain class. This will be 
easily explained when we reflect upon the 
comparatively and really large quantity of 
lime required to perfect the plants. Unless 
the soil be strongly calcareous, the chances 
against success are fearfully numerous, and 
hence it results that both in the field and 
garden cultivation of this vegetable, the ap¬ 
plication of ashes and lime, in some of its 
compounds, and in large quantities, produce 
such decidedly good results.— Ger. Tel. 


The wash of the drain from a farm house Salt your animals of all kinds freely 
when well mixed with loam is excellent while confined to green, succulent food.— 
manure. Loam will soon neutralize all the This will often prevent serious inconven- 
foul effluvia arising from the putrid waters ience and loss. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE POTATO. 

The failure of the potato crop three or 
four years ago —and the fears which, exist 
lest the disease may be a permanently re¬ 
curring one, if not too deep seated to be 
ever cradietted—have lei to many inves¬ 
tigations and experiments with a view to 
replace it by some other esculent or sub¬ 
stance that will equally answer its functions 
in the animal economy. Oatmeal, Indian 
corn, and saw-dust have been tried —but 
without success. More recently the land of 
the potato has been searched for substitutes; 
and two tubers have been sent over to 
France by the French Consul at the repub¬ 
lic of Escuador which are supposed to pos¬ 
sess many of the requisite qualities. The 
hocus is in the form of a kidney—is red and 
yellow in the fruit—and tastes like a ches- 
nut. The millico is more like a potato in 
form, taste and color. These are both now 
growing in the Jardin des Plantes: —the 
first facts needful to be ascertain.ed being, 
whether they will grow in these latitudes 
and propagate with sufficient rapidity. 

The experiment is one of much human 
interest. The root must possess a rare 
combination of good qualities, which shall 
succeed in taking the place of the potato. 
The latter is nutritive, fecund, healthy, 
pleasant to the taste, and mixes easily with 
almost every other kind of food. It is re¬ 
markably cheap, will grow in nearly all 
climates, and preserves its virtues longer in 
its natural condition than most tubers. Still, 
the bounty of nature cannot be presumed 
to be exhaustible. The world went on a 
long time indifferently well without the 
potato—still longer without tea or coffee. 
There was a civilization before the silk-worm 
was discovered, and sugar is a modern im¬ 
provement in diet. Nature, beyond doubt, 
has many wonders yet in her storehouses: 
and if there be nothing new under the sun 
in the sense absolute, there are many things 
which are so relatively. The hocas may, 
for aught we know, supercede the potato 

Destroy the weeds early—when it can 
be done with the greatest ease. 


MANAGEMENT OF SOILS. 

A soil would never .get exhausted, if 
managed with skill, but would continue to 
improve in depth and fertility in proportion 
to the industry bestowed upon it. The 
food of plants, it is true, may be exhausted 
from the soil by a repetition of cropping 
with any one family of plants, if we neglect 
the application of such fertilizers as may 
have been taken from the soil by that fam¬ 
ily ; but no part of the growing season is 
required for the soil to rest, or lie fallow, if 
judiciously managed by a successive vary¬ 
ing of the crops, or by supplying to them 
such food as maj' be a compensation for 
what has been taken off by the previous 
crop. The first object to be attained for 
securing a certain and profitable return of 
produce from the soil must be the rough 
drainage; the next object is, breaking into 
the subsoil to the desired depth — not with¬ 
out first considering whether it is proper 
and profitable to shift or turn up the subsoil 
at once to the influence of the atmosphere, 
or whether it be best to break into it well 
first, by shifting the surface soil and allow¬ 
ing the subsoil to remain and receive — first 
the beneficial influence of the atmosphere, 
and then—at the trenching, a portion of the 
subsoil may be safely stirred up and mix* d 
with the surface soil; this practice coniinu- 
ed for every succeeding crop, will estabhsh 
a healthy fertilizing surface soil to any de¬ 
sired depth. 

If repeated stirrings of the surface are 
adapted, according to the nature of the soil 
and weather, every growing crop will con¬ 
tinue in healthy luxuriance, without ever 
suffering by receiving injury from too much 
moisture, drought, or frost. In addition, by 
constantly scarifying, hoeing, and forking 
the surface soil, not only obnoxious insects 
and their larva? are expelled, but weeds 
would never make their appearance, much 
less have a chance of committing their ac¬ 
customed robbery of the soil and crops.— 
Besides, by such repeated stirring, the soil 
is always prepared, sweet and healthy. Cor 
succeeding crops—no mean consideration, 
either when we observe the loss of time and 
produce occurring to such a ruinous extent 
in some localities, by allowing weeds to rob 
and choke the growing crops, and to shed 
their seeds, productive of a progeny similar¬ 
ly injurious to the crops next in rotation. 

The application of manure is most essen¬ 
tial, and may be applied most beneficially 
when the soil is established in a healthy 
condition, and maintained thus by a con¬ 
stant attention to surface stirring. Yet the 
application of manure is a secondary con¬ 
sideration; for though it may be very liber¬ 
ally applied, and with considerable expense, 
yet, without first insuring the healthiness of 
the soil, much property and labor will be 
sacrificed.— Cottage Gardener. 


Fowls. — Fowls that are confined to a 
small space should have a supply of grass. 
They may be let out on a grass plat to feed, 
or sods of grass may be given them. If let 
out to feed in the latter part of the after¬ 
noon, they will generally return to their house 
without trouble. 

When fowls are confined to a narrow- 
space it requires much pains to supply them 
with all the various kinds of food which 
they collect when running at large; and 
without care to supply their wants, they 
will not be profitable. When roaming as 
they piers*, they devour many insects, eat 
gravel and various kinds of herbage, seeds 
of various kinds, and many ether things 
which we cannot discriminate, though we- 
look on while they select their food.—iY E. 
Farmer. 

Marking Sheep.—A n agriculturist says: 
—“ I wish to impress it upon every one who 
keeps a flock, if not more than half a dozen, 
that Venetian red s the best thing that I 
ever saw used to paint-mark sheep. It is, 
as most all know, a cheap red paint, only a 
few cents a pound, and one pound will mark 
a thousand. Take a pinch of dry powder, 
and draw the thumb and finger tl r >ugh 
the wool loosing the powder at the same 
time, and it will combine with the oil of the 
wool, and make a bright red mark that rains 
will never wash out, and which will endure 
from one shearing to another, but does not 
injure the wool. It is readily cleansed out 
by the manufacturer.” 


Medicine to Ruminants. —All medicines 
given to ruminants or cud-chewing animals, 
of a nauseous nature should be given iq <i 
fluid form, and poured slowly and gently 
down the throat, holding the animals head 
no higher than is necessary to prevent the 
liquid from running out of the mouth, and 
that the animal may have command of its 
swallow. Medicines given in a solid form 
will go into the paunch, and if nauseous, 
they will give a distaste to the the contents 
of the stomach, and prevent rumination, 
which is attended with danger. 


Liquid manure applied to vegetation in 
dull or cloudy weather, has twice the ef¬ 
fect as when applied when the atmosphere 
is clear and dry. Very early in the mor¬ 
ning, or after the sun has disappeared at 
night, is a favorable time to irrigate your 
garden beds.— Ger. Tel. 
























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

> _ 

If you wish to raise the earliest vegeta¬ 
bles, or get the best growth possible in any 

. annual plant, be sure to use well rotted 
manure. The chemists may say what they 
please about the loss of ammonia and the 
gases, and what they say about the actual 
waste in letting manure rot before using it, 
is true enough, doubtless. But setting that 
aside, practice has told me, time and again, 
that 1 can get a crop of peas four or five 
days earlier than my neighbors, in the same 
soil, by using manure a year old, and quite 
fine, when they use it almost as fresh as 
when it first comes from the stable. The 
fact is, fresh manure is like corned beef and 
cabbage—very hearty food, but requiring a 
strong stomach. Annuals of moderate 
growth, like something easier of digestion. 
As all old gardeners know this by constant 
trial, you can no more beat the value of rot¬ 
ted manure out of their heads, than you 
can make an elder bush bear white berries, 
by scolding it 

II you find some of your transplanted 
trees flagging, and looking as if they were 
going to say good bye to you, don't imagine 
you can save them by pouring manure wa¬ 
ter about their roots. YoTi might as well 
give a man nearly dead with debility and 
starvation, as much plum pudding as he 
could make a hearty meal of. The best 
thing you can do is, first to reduce the top 
a little more, (or a good deal more if need¬ 
ful)—for the difficulty most probably is, 
that we have more top to exhaust than root 
to supply. Then loosen the soil, water 
it if dry, and lastly, mulch the ground as 
far as the roots extend. This you may do 
by covering it with three or four inches of 
straw, litter, tan-bark, or something of that 
sort, to keep the roots cool and moist—so 
as to coax them into new growth. Water¬ 
ing a transplanted tree every day, and let¬ 
ting the surface dry hard with the sun and 
wind, is too much like basting a joint of 
meat before the kitchen fire, to be looked 
upon as decent teatment for anything living. 
If your tree is something rare and curious, 
that you are afraid will die, and would not 
loose for the world, and yet that won’t start 
out in spite of all your wishes, syringe the 
bark once every night after sun-set. This 
will freshen it, and make the dormant buds 
shoot out. 

If you find any of your fruit trees bar¬ 
ren, from too great running to wood, about 
the first of June is the time to shorten back 
the long shoots, and clip or punch off the 
ends of the side shoots, so as to force the 
tree to expend its substance in making fruit 
buds, instead of wasting every bit of sap in 
overgrowth. — An Old Digger, in Horticul¬ 
turist. 

INSECTS ON TREES. 

A subscriber of Clarksboro’, N. J. is in¬ 
formed that the common bark louse is eas¬ 
ily and effectually destroyed by washing 
the trees with a solution of potash and wa¬ 
ter, or ley of ashes. 

The leaf insect to which he alludes is on¬ 
ly more difficult to destroy, on account of 
of its position under the curled leaves. A 
suds of whale oil soap and water, or tobacco 
boiled in water, will soon end their destruc¬ 
tive career. It should be applied with a 
syringe or brush, so as to reach all the in¬ 
sects. It may be necessary to repeat the 
operation, especially after rainy weather.— 
These insects are not mentioned in any fruit 
books to my knowledge. The Wooly Aphis 
is the most destructive insect to the apple 
tree yet known, There appears to be two 
kinds. The native ere more harmless. The 
foreign kind are. more destructive, and are 
seldom seen in this country, except on im¬ 
ported trees. It is a small white downy 
insect, lodged in the crevices and crotches 
of the tree. Sulphuric acid of the shops, 
three-quarters of an ounce diluted with 
seven and a half ounces of water, will de¬ 
stroy them. Be careful-of your skin and 
clothing in using the acid. 

“A Subscriber” is mistaken in supposing 
that the leaf insects are the young of the 
ant. If he will take the trouble to visit the 
ant’s nest, he will discover that they are en¬ 
veloped in a tough case of the size of 
the full grown ant, and are perfectly devel 
oped when they first come to light,' by- 
bursting their prison-house doors. Why 
they are attracted to these lice I cannot 
tell, unless it is to obtain their eggs for food, 
which I think very probable .—Dollar 
Newspaper. 

Mulching Gooseberries. —The English 
gooseberry has always hitherto mildewed 
here: and I have been familiar with bushes 
of the best sorts for many years, without ev¬ 
er being able to gather any perfect fruit 

l have lately mulched some old bushes, 
which had hitherto borne this worthless 
fruit. I covered the surface of the ground 
under them a foot deep with wet, half-rot¬ 
ten straw, extending this mulching as the 
branches grew. 

Imagine my delight at finding the goose¬ 
berries on the bushes so mulched, ripening 
off finely, the fruit twice as large as I have 
ever seen it before, and quite fair and free 
from mildew. — Horticulturist. 


CULTURE OF ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

To succeed well in this, there are a few 
points that should be well considered: — 

1 . The ground must be deep, rich, and 
mellow, of such texture as not to harden 
or bake with the rain and drouhgt. When 
the seeds are sown, it must be as finely 
pulverized as it is possible to be; because 
the seeds are gent rally small, and r i t u e 
a very light, even covering, which can only 
be given in a fine soil. When hard, stiff, 
or lumpy, the seeds get buried too deep' and 
beyond the reach of a sufficient quantity of 
air, and heat, or they are exposed to an ex 
cess of air, and either do not germinate or 
perish during the process. Richness is in¬ 
dispensable, if a luxuriant growth and bril¬ 
liant large flowers are wanted, and this 
especially for the more robust species. 
For succulent plants, such as the portulac- 
cas and mesembryanthemums, a dry, poor 
soil, will do well enough. They derive a 
great portion of their nutriment from the 
serial gases. Bah m- and coxcombs in 
particular, require high feeding, and there¬ 
fore a rich, deep soil. 

2 . The seeds must be sown at a favorable 
lime. If put in the ground too early, they 
rot from the want of sufficient heat to effect 
the process of germination and assist their 
growth. We generally succeed best by 
sowing in the open border, about the first 
to the middle of May, and generally the 
latter. If the weaklier be very dry, water 
must be applied in the evening through a 
fine rose of a watering pot. Heat, air, mois¬ 
ture, are the great agents of vegetation. 

3. Transplanting. Many things do well 
by being sown where they are to bloom— 
the nemophilas, portulaccas, mesembryan¬ 
themums, and mignonette, for example; 
but the better way in .general is to sow the 
seeds in a well prepared border, and trans 
plant them into their permanent situation, 
when an inch or two in height. This should 
be done in a moist, dark day, or evening. 
The earth being wet, adheres to the roots, 
and especially if taken out with the point 
of a trowel. 

4. Arrangement. Where they are scat¬ 
tered along a narrow border or walk, the 
arrangement requires little skill; but when 
they are grouped in beds or figures on a 
lawn, care should be taken to place the tal¬ 
lest in the center, having the dwarfs or 
lowest at the edge. They should not be 
crowded, each plant should have space 
enough alloited it to obtain its full natuial 
habit and dimension, as nothing looks more 
confuted or di agreeable than a crowded 
mass of promiscuous flowers. A mass of 
verbenas, or dwarf phloxes, may run into 
each other with propriety; but different 
species should be seen distinctly and sepa¬ 
rately.— Genesee Farmer. 
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CLEANSING CIDER BARRELS. 

Mr. Editor :—Dr. Rodgers’ notes on 
cleansing wine casks reminded me of the 
method practiced by my father with his 
cider barrels in days of yore, which may 
be useful to some of your readers. After 
trying many ways, burning a sulphur match 
n the barrel, Ac., he found he could 
cleanse them perfectly by the following 
method. After using the cider he would 
wash them out and then lay them upon 
sticks in his cellar with the bung downward 
and the tap hole in the end open; the draft 
of air through the barrel would render the 
musty casks sweet in a short time. This 
would doubtless answer the same purpose 
in wine, vinegar, or any other casks, and is 
so simple and easily done that it recom¬ 
mends itself to all. Yours, 

Greece, N. Y., F. W. L. 

Beef Tea. —Boil a pound of tender, juicy 
beef ten minutes, salt and pepper it, cut it 
in small pieces, pour on a pint of boiling 
water, steep it half an hour, and then pour 
it off to drink. Another way is slower, but 
better. Cut the beef in small pieces, fill 
a junk bottle with them, and keep it five 
hours in boiling water. Then pour out, 
and season the ju'ce thus obtained. 

Vegetable Poisons. —Almost every far- 
is more or less troubled with poison ivy, su¬ 
mach, parsnip, and the like. After try¬ 
ing a great variety of remedies, I have found 
that a poultice made of buckwheat flour 
and buttermilk, with a piece of blue vitriol 
the size of a pea, pulverised and dissolved, 
added to the mixture, has had the happy 
effect of removing the trouble and effecting 
a cure in a short time.— E. S. Fox. 

Rice Jelly. —Make a thin paste of two 
ounces of rice flour, and three ounces of 
loaf sugar; and boil them in a quart of water 
till transparent. Flavor with rose, orange, 
or cinnamon water. It can be made also 
by boiling whole rice long and slowly. A 
pinch of salt improves it. 

A grain of blue vitriol will tinge a gal- 

o o 

Ion of water, so that in every drop the color 
may be seen. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FKOSl THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the wvek ending May 6, 1851. 

To Linus Yale, Jr., of Newport, N. Y., for im¬ 
proved lock and key. 

To Thomas Vaiiderslice, of Valley Forge, Pa., 
for improvement in meat-cutting machines. 

To Charles Burt, of Belfast, Me., for exploding 
harpoon. 

To J R. St. John, of New York, N. Y., (as¬ 
signor to James Renwick, G. F. Barnard and E. 
B. St. John,) for improvement in hand-logs. 

To Nelson Goodyear, of New York, N. Y., for 
improvement in the manufacture of India rubber. 

To J. R. Kain and Spencer Lewis, of TiiFin, 
Ohio, for improvement in bedstead fastening. 

To J. A. Cutting, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
proved spark arrester. 

To Nelson Newinan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
improvement in pumps. 

To R. E. Schroeder, of Rochester, N. Y., for 
improvement in lime kilns. 

To John Gorrie, of New Orleans, La., for im¬ 
proved process for the artificial production of ice. 
Ante-dated Aug. 22, 1859. 

To Florentin Joseph de Cavaillon, of Paris, 
France, fof improvement in purifying illuminating 
gas. 

To 7’. J. Sloan, of New York, N. Y., for ma¬ 
chine for assorting screw blanks, etc. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To J. B. Hyde, of New York, N. Y., (assignor 
to T. J. Croggon, administrator of T. R. Wil¬ 
liams, deceased,) for improvement in machinery 
lor hardening bats in felting, &c. Originally pa¬ 
tented Dec. 14, 1840. 

To J. B. Hyde, of New York, N. Y., (assignor 
of Thomas Croggon, administrator of T. R. Wil¬ 
liams, deceased,) for improvement in machinery 
for forming bats for felting, &c. Originally pa¬ 
tented Dec. 14, 1840. 

THE EARTH’S ROTATION MADE VISIBLE. 

Mil W. C. Bond, of the Cambridge Ob¬ 
servatory, addresses the following to the 
Traveller: 

I have succeeded satisfactorily in repeat¬ 
ing Foucault’s experiment respecting the 
Rotation of the Earth. The new Tower of 
the western wing of the Observatory, I 
found to be perfectly adapted to the pur¬ 
pose. My arrangements are in this way: 
Across the top of the central pier, which is 
a hollow cone, thirty feet high, there is 
firmly fixed a wooden beam, having the 
centre perforated to admit the passage of a 
wire and the fixing of a Torison Circle, 
such as is used with the Gauss Magnetom¬ 
eters. To the centre of this circle is at¬ 
tached one end of a silver wire, thirty feet 
long, of the size commonly known as “ fine 
No. 6,” and to the other end of this wire 
is fastened a metallic cylinder weighing 
about four pounds, and terminating below 
in a conical point; on a platform directly 
below the point of suspension, is inscribed 
a circle of six and a half feet diameter, with 
the requisite subdivisions and radii. After 
giving the pendulum an unbiassed arc of 
vibration, a few minutes observation will 
suffice to show with certainty the motion of 
the earth on its axis, as the terminating 
point of the weight will be seen at each 
successive vibration to arrive at the northern 
boundary of the circle a little more easter¬ 
ly than it did at the preceding one. 

Another correspondent says that this 
beautiful. experiment is so simple, that it 
may be readily repeated in most of our 
dwellings. 

IMPROVED MACHINE FOR BENDING FELLOES 

Mr. Andrew M. Johnston, of St. Geor¬ 
ges, New Castle Co., Deleware, has invent¬ 
ed and applied for a patent for an improved 
machine for bending felloes for wheels of 
carriages, wagons, Ac., and which should 
receive no small attention. The principle 
of the invention consists in forcing the felloe 
timber between two curved curbs placed 
upon a bed-piece, the outer or larger curb 
being firmly secured to it. After the felloe 
timber is forced between the curbs, it is se¬ 
cured by clamps to the inner or smaller 
curb, and the smaller curb with the felloe 
attached is removed from the bed-pioce by 
removing bolts which hold it to the same. 
The felloe timber is forced out of a narrow 
box before entering the curbs, or the tim¬ 
bers may pass between rolls which will an¬ 
swer-the same purpose.— Sci. American. 

NEW BOARD FENCE. 

A new mode of constructing fences has 
been invented by Mr. J. Berdan, of Ply¬ 
mouth, Michigan, the principal features of 
which are not a little novel. By his plan, 
a good substantial and economical fence can 
be constructed of boards without posts.— 
The boards for the construction of this fence 
have notches cut in them near their ends, 
and they are locked together in such a 
manner as to form a worm or zig-zag fence. 
The boards are suppoited in the middle by 
stakes passing down each side and secured 
together by clamps drawn together by a 
wedge. A brace or rider passes between 
the stakes resting upon the clamps, thus 
adding to the height and strength of the 
fence. The inventor has taken measures to 
secure a patent.— Sci. Am. 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED WIND-MILI, 


This improvement in Wind-Mills is the 
invention of Mr. Marvin Smith of New 
Haven, Conn, and relates to a superior 
mode of governing the vanes according to 
the velocity of the wind. The improvement 
strikes us as being pracitcal and valuable. 
A late number of the Scientific American 
thus describes the invention: 

Figure 1 is a perspective view, and fig¬ 
ure 2 is a plan view:—the same letters re¬ 
fer to like parts. 

The wind-mill is represented as built up¬ 
on a frame, with a vertical shaft, S, exten¬ 
ding down; this frame may be erected in a 
tower or building in the inside of which is 
the machinery to be driven. The power 
is taken from the shaft, S, which may have 
a gear wheel on it below, or else, a large 
pulley, and the power transmitted by bett¬ 
ing. A is a double fan, which performs the 
office of a “ governor.” Each has a sepa¬ 
rate vertical axis, so that they can spread 
out or be moved close together; each one 
has a flange on its side from which a 
rod extends to a cross bar or plate, B; C, C, 
are two rods attached to this cross bar. 
They are supported on curved arms, and j 



extend to and are united, as represented in 
figme 2, to another cross-bar, E. This lat¬ 
ter cross-bar is secured on a collar whioh 
surrounds the driving spindle, D, of the 
wind-mill. The collar is close to the neck 
and has a disc or round plate behind the 
hub ol the vanes or sails; II represents a 
vane or sail; each one is secured on a spin¬ 
dle, g, which spindle is placed on the back 
side, out of line with the centre of each vane, 
and with the inner end inserted in a cen¬ 
tral hub to turn in the same in a bearing 
(a bearing for each spindle). Between the 
hub and the disc ot the collar behind it, 
there are springs of steel. Each vane, H, 
has a small curved flange, h, (with an open¬ 
ing through it for the spindle, g,) which is 
united to the disc of the bar, E. Each 
curved flange has a perforation through its 
inner end, through which an axis on the 
disc passes, so that each vane is attached 
separately to the said disc, but all move 
simultaneously -together. The shaft, D, is 
secured in the centre of the hub and revolves 
in bearing collars on the crescent arms, K, 
which can be turned round to any point ot 
the compass as it is supported on the ver 
tical shaft, S, by surrounding the said shaft 
with a collar. It is necessary that this 
should be easily done to present the vanes 
to the wind in any quarter. F is a bevel 
gear on the driving horizontal shaft; it will 
therefore be understood how motion is com¬ 
municated to the shaft, S. The vanes of 
this wind-wheel are self-regulating. 

The stiffer the breeze, each vane by its 
axis being out of line, turns its edge more 
and more to the gale, while at the same 
time, the whole ol the vanes may be turned 
with their edges outwards by spreading the 
fans, A A, which thereby push the rods, C 

C, and their cross-bar E, close up to the 
hub. As the edges of the vanes are turned 
outwards, the said rods, by the curved flan¬ 
ges h h, are pushed back and the fans 
closed. The springs between the hub and 
disc, and the flanges, h h, allow the shaft, 

D, to be moved so as to ungear the bevel 
wheel, F, from the other, G. 

The motion of this wind-mill can be very 
easily controlled. All the machinery will 
be covered in. It can easily be rendered 
portable so as to be carried in a wagon from 
one place to another. It is adapted to all 
purposes for which power is required. The 
inventor ^designs to erect 1 one on a truck, 
with wheels, so as to be moved at will: it 


can be used for driving grindirg machinery 
and other kinds, and may be very useful 
for farmers, for sawing wood, pumping, Ac. 
On the wide and ext'-nded pairies of the 
West, it appears to us, this wind mill would 
be of immense benefit. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

TII^ ART OF PRINTING FROM STONE. 

The process of Lithographing is based 
upon the fact that Printing Ink, being large¬ 
ly composed of oil, will not adhere to any 
surface which is wet with water. Every 
one knows how utterly impossible it is to 
mix oil and water. To Lithograph, then, 
all that is necessary, is to draw on the sur¬ 
face of a dry slab of stone, with a greasy 
crayon, whatever is desired to be printed. 
A weak solution of nitric acid is then rubbed 
over the stone, which fastens the drawing 
so that it cannot be rubbed off. After this 
a solution of gum arabic is passed over the 
surface, and then tin* stone is ready for 
printing. By means of a sponge, water is 
now rubbed on the stone, and while yet 
wet the inking roller is applied. The ink of 
course adheres to the lines of the drawing 
because they are oily, but to the wet stone 
it does not stick. The paper is now laid on, 
and with the stone passes through the press; 
the result being a beautiful and exact copy 
of whatever is drawn. 

The stone employed for lithography, is 
of a peculiar kind of lime and clay nature, 
resembling in appearance a smooth yellow 
bone, yet possessing the quality of absorb¬ 
ing water. . It is found chiefly in Bavaria, 
though there are quarries of it in England. 
The Bavarian stones, however, are those 
most universally employed, and their impor¬ 
tation is a considerable object in commerce. 
They are worth in New York, from 5 to 10 
cts. per pound. — N.Y. Sun. 

NEW BARREL MACHINE. 

The Glasgow Da ly Mail says:—An in¬ 
vention has been patterned for constructing 
casks, barrels, puncheons, and everything 
in the cooperage line, in a space of time 
which literally baffles belief. One of the 
ma-lines is at p vsent in opeiaucn at the 
St. Rollox woiks. We have inspected it, 
and were certainly astonished to find the 
staves of an ordinary sized cask prepared 
pu: together, and headed in little more than 
ten minutes. The thing was perfect—the 
cutting and joining were done with mathe¬ 
matical precision, and all the hands had 
really to do, was to arrange the staves and 
fix the heads; all the rest was accomplished 
by machinery, and with so little trouble, 
that the article was finished before one 
could fancy that a hoop was on. The me¬ 
chanism, like that of almost all important 
inventions, is exceedingly simple; the only 
wonder is, when it is examined, how so 
clear and easy a mode of doing a great deal 
of work with a very small amount of labor 
has not been hit upon before now. The 
patentee of this great invention is Mr. 
James Robertson, of Liverpool. 

We should not be surprised to find it a 
modification of an American Invention, 
judging from the brief description in the 
Mail.— Ed. Far. and Mcch. 

Improved Grass and Grain Cutter.— 
Mr. Win. C. Betts, of Brooklyn, Kings Co., 
N. Y., has made a valuable improvement 
on machines for cutting grain, Ac., for which 
he has taken measures to secure a patent. 
He employs a revolving -cutter, by which 
the grass or grain is made to fall over on 
the platform without the aid of a conveyor 
reel. It also works with less friction than 
a commonly constructed reciprocating cut¬ 
ter. He also employs a series of rakes up¬ 
on an endless chain, to carry off the grain 
from the platform and deposit it on the 
ground in bunches. The machine is guid¬ 
ed in its motion by a set of guide rollers.— 
Scientific American. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is about 
2,200 pounds upon every square foot of the 
earth. A common sized man sustains the 
pressure of 30,000 pounds. 

Rain falls with a velocity of 34 feet in a 
second. Hailstones sometimes fall with a 
velocity of 110 feet in a second. 
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•* Having light, vvescek to impart it.” 

“CHILDREN, GREY YOUR PARENTS.” 

There is, perhaps, no duty more fre¬ 
quently inculcated and ‘enjoined in the Bi¬ 
ble, than that conveyed to the mind and 
understanding by the four words which we 
have placed at the head of this article.— 
The Family is of divine origin—instituted 
by Jehovah himself. He saw that it was 
not good that man should be alone, and 
created woman full of tenderness and love, 
blooming with beauty, and blushing with 
charms, without whom man, even in Para¬ 
dise, could not be completely happy. The 
mutual desire of each for the other was 
fully realized in that union whi#h of the 
twain made one flesh. It was required of 
them to obey their Heavenly Father as it is 
of their offspring that they obey their earth¬ 
ly parents. 

The spirit of disobedience soon manifest¬ 
ed itself in the first human pair, and was 
transmitted to their children and to their 
children’s children, and will continue down 
to the latest posterity. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the command of God is to 
all children, “obey your parents;” and the 
command to parents, is “ bring up your 
children in the oiiurture and admotion of 
the Lord.” This is no less imperative than 
that given to children. In the parents is 
placed the authority, to educate, instruct, 
and train their children. And to the chil¬ 
dren it is said, “obey your parents in all 
things, for this is right and well pleasing to 
the Lord.” 

We are fully of the opinion that if pa¬ 
rents will faithfully train up their children 
to exact obedience to parental authority, 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the evil now 
existin'! in the world would cease to be.—- 
The child is no more dependent on his pa¬ 
rents for his food and raiment, than for in¬ 
tellectual and religious nurture. If the 
former two be withheld the little one soon 
perishes. If these be duly administered, 
and mental and religious culture be wiili- 
liolden, the child grows up to bodily matu¬ 
rity with strong animal passions and desires, 
and being goaded on by these, knows 
nothing of the restraints felt by one who 
has been carefully trained and instructed 
in things spiritual, as well as provided for 
in things temporal, and consequently is fit 
for little else, than the doing of what should 
be left undone—and thus incurring the 
penalty of broken law. Better, far better 
for both parent and child, had the little one 
not been born, than that he should have a 
birth only that his body may be nourished 
to the stature of manhood. 

For the want of the due exercise of pa¬ 
rental authority multitudes of children of 
both sexes are growing up candidates for 
every evil work. We sometimes almost 
doubt whether there is any such thing as 
genuine parental authority to be found 
among us. 

We have had not a little opportunity to 
judge of the matter under consideration. 
And we have rarely observed a parent that 
seemed to govern his children in accordance 
with the divine commission. How often 
have we seen the mother parley with her 
darling child at the table, for example: — 
There are pies, cakes, preserves, and the 
like upon the table, and plainer food, also 
the child, prompted by pampered appetite, 
asks for pie, perhaps; the mother says no— 
you must eat some of the coarser food first 
— the child says not so. After much effort 
to persuade, and not a little noise and clam¬ 
or on the part of the dear little rebel, the 
mother yields—the child has conquered— 
and this same performance is gone through- 
with every day, or as often as the tempta¬ 
tion is presented, until the child comes to 
an age when lie knows better, or is ashamed 
to conduct in such a way any longer. This 
is one case of a variety that might be cited. 
It serves to illustrate the way that many 
children are bred at the present day; or 
rather the way that they are suffered to 


grow up. What a fearful responsib Tty 
rests upon such parents—deliberately r fil¬ 
ing their children,—making them vvretc d 
for this world even to say nothing of ti at 
which is to come. No such child kno^s 
anything about obedience. If he ever dot 
what he is told to do, it is from some othe» 
motive than that of obedience. Such a 
child will not be very likely to obey God, 
or regard man any farther than prompted 
by self-interest. 

CURIOSITY. 

Curiosity manifests itself early in the 
history < f the child. No sooner does it be¬ 
gin to observe what is about it, than does 
it become curious to know, to touch, to taste 
and to handle. Curiosity, so long as it 
prompts to the investigation of subjects for 
the purpose of obtaining useful knowledge, 
is to be encouraged; for it stimulates to 
healthful, mental and physical actions, and 
the child, or the person who is under its 
rightful exercise, will, as a general thing, 
acquire knowledge with rapidity. The ob¬ 
servation which it induces one to make of 
what is about him, and the inquiries which 
it suggests, are of such a kind, as to keep 
one actively awake to all that is going on 
about him. Curiosity, then, when it pro¬ 
duces a desire to learn the unknown which 
it is necessary to know, by inquiry and re¬ 
search, is to be fostered, especially in the 
young. No one can become learned in any 
department of knowledge, unless he has a 
large share of curiosity, or in other words, 
a desire to know. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
a person may have curiosity,—a strong de¬ 
sire to know and to see new things just for 
the sake of novelty. Here curiosity be¬ 
comes an end, a mere gratification — a 
sort of inquisitiveness—a prying disposition 
— converting one into a disgusting meddler 
of other persons’ matters. Such an one 
would not know how to pass an unsealed 
letter without reading it —would like to look 
into every drawer,-trunk or chest, just to 
see what is within, not from a desire to pil¬ 
fer, fur such not (infrequently are really 
honest —but must unfortunately, they havS 
the propensity of desiring to know every 
body’s business, as well as a curiou desire 
to see what their neighbors have un posed 
to public view. All such persons' w uld do 
well to v emember the admonition, • Be not 
curious in unnecessary matters, no. to pry 
into the concerns of your neighbor ” 
Curiosity then, when it leads t> inquiry 
and research after knowledge, is to i.e cher¬ 
ished—for the mind of him who is destitute 
of it is destined to remain a b! ik—but 
when it prompts to inquiries which serve 
only to gratify a vain curiosity—to make 
one inquisitive in order that he may become 
a busy-body; then it should not be fostered 
—but disciplined and brought into subjec¬ 
tion to right reason—and thus rendered the 
pioneer of the intellectual powers. 

Sir Isaac Newton was endowed with a 
wonderful share of curiosity which led not 
to inquiries and researches concerning other 
men’s business, but to the investigation of 
nature’s hidden laws. This, with observa¬ 
tion. made him Sir Isaac Newton. 

No child possessed of ordinary capacity 
is destitute of curiosity. The process of 
popular education, has, we doubt not, in 
many instances, so deadened this desire, 
that many a “ mute and inglorious Milton” 
sleeps in the multitude of common men. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A New Method of Learning the German 
Language: Embracing Dot a the Analytic and 
Synthetic Modes of instnuiion; being a plain 
and practical way of acquiring the art of Read¬ 
ing, Speaking, and Composing German. By VV. 
H. Woodbury. New York. Mark H. Newman 
& Co. 1850. 

The author lias attempted in preparing 
this Grammar, to unite what should never 
be separated in teaching a language, to wit, 
theory and practice. It is well adapted to 
all classes of learners, and will be found 
peculiarly so to such as would learn the 
language chiefly without the aid of a teach¬ 
er. The work is dedicated to Jas. N. Me 
Elligott, a distinguished scholar and edu¬ 
cator in New York. 

Guard against reading too much or too 
rapidly. Read rather with attention; lay 
the book often down ; impress on your 
mind what you have read and reflect up¬ 
on it. 

Introduce changes in your reading and 
studies. Who reads but little at a time, re¬ 
tains that little the better. • i 
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ASA WHITNEY.—THE PACIFIC KAILKOAD. 


We present this week, a portrait of Asa 
Whitney, the projector of the grand scheme 
for a railroad across the Continent. We 
have not succeeded in our search fur the 
materials for a biographical sketch of this 
gentleman, so we give instead extracts 
from Mr. Whitney’s “ memorial to Con¬ 
gress.” 

Mr. W. is at present in England, and the 
proposition to construct a Railroad through 
the British Provinces from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, attracts much attention among 
the capitalists and politicians of that coun¬ 
try. 

“ The wildest dreams of the ancients,” 
says the Cayuga Chief, “could not have 
reached the realities of the present day.— 
The world moves in progress, with lightning 
like rapidity. Man no longer slumbers.— 
The Ultima Thules of other ages, are found 
to be but the threshholds of things be¬ 
yond. He has learned his strength, and 
while striding on, turns hack vyIlIi surprise 
to look upon the past. Nations have arisen- 
and flourished, boasted of their advance¬ 
ment, and then fallen forever. Over their 
ruins, a later age has driven its triumphal 
car, with the Elements in harness. * * 

A net-work of iron is being woven all 
over our land. No gulf so deep, no stream 
so wide and rapid, <<r mountain side so flinty, 
but what they are o’er leapt or pierced. — 
Among other Railroad projects, is' that of 
Whitney’s. Whitney is no wild dreamer. 
He reduces every thing to certainty. His 
grasp of Intellect, has grappled with the 
gigantic undertaking, and the energy and 
enthusiasm of his soul is given to the work. 
It is an idea worthy of a great mind, and 
when carried into effect and the work com¬ 
pleted, will be a monument to him that con¬ 
ceived it,, binding in bands of iron the At¬ 
lantic with the Pacific shore. 

We say completed. That Railroad will 
be built. The Erie Canal project was a 
thousand fold more chimerical when started. 
If we live, before our hair is all white, we 
expect to steam through the Valley of- the 
Mississippi to the cities of Oregon. The 
project is worthy of an American mind.— 
it will be the link to connect the two oceans, 
and will*be the great thoroughfare of the 
world—a high way of Nations, apply a 
magic wand to the wilderness of the West 
and bring from its solitudes a kind of cities 
and villages and hardy yeomanry, command 
the admiration of the world.and entitle the 
projector to an upper niche in the temple of 
Fame. In speaking of this project, Mr. 
Whitney says: 

‘ Considering as I do, the subject of a 
railroad communication directly across our 
continent to the Pacific ocean as of vast im¬ 
portance, not only to the people of these 
United States, but also to all the world, I 
have, therefore, felt it my duty to place be¬ 
fore my fellow-citizens the whole subject, it 
having been my study and labor, exclusive¬ 
ly, for nearly seven years. 

For yourselves for, your children, for 
your country, for the destitute over-popu¬ 
lation of Europe, without food and without 
homes—for the heathen, the barbarian, and 
the savage, on whom the blessings and 
lights of civilization and Christianity have 
never shone, and for all the human family, 
and not for myself, do I ask you to exam¬ 
ine this subject. Read and examine it. I 
have endeavored in the following pages to 
make the subject plain and simple, and if 
I have not failed to make myself understood, 


I do feel that the feasibility, the expediency, 
and vast importance of the work can no lon¬ 
ger be doubted. And I hope I have not 
failed to interest my fellow-cilizens in it suf¬ 
ficiently to excite each and every one to 
exert his influence to effect the accomplish¬ 
ment of this greatest of works. 

I do consider this subject of vast vital 
importance to the many interests and objects 
I have enumerated. And I do hope for 
those interests, for the glory of our country 
and for the preservation of our Union to 
the Pacific, that the whole subject may be 
examined b} r the people. There is no time 
for delay, for the land the only means will 
he no longer available. 

Will you, then, allow me to take these 
wilderness, waste lands, as they are now 
(except to a small extent,) without timber, 
without navigable streams, without« ; va!ue, 
and impossible of settlement, and biiiikl lhis 
great highway for nations, and from the fa¬ 
cilities which it would afford, settle the lands 
with a population which would be a source 
of wealth and power to the nation,- and 
give to the people a road, not to earn divi¬ 
dends for a company, but requiring tolls 
sufficient only for the expenses of its opera¬ 
tion and repairs and making it the sure 
means of adding millions to the national 
treasury, without the outlay by the nation, 
of one dollar, and all under the control of 
Congress? 

Will you allow me to take these waste 
lands and from their settlement build this 
great thoroughfare for all mankind, the con 
struction of which cannot under any plan, 
advance faster than the settlement of the 
country on its line ? By connecting the 
two together, the facilities which the road 
would afford for settlement, would furnish 
means and facilities for the advancement of 
the work, quite as rapidly as is possible from 
any other source or means. 

Will you let me commence this great 
work ? If I fail you can luse nothing, and 
if I succeed you gain all. Or will you 
have it undertaken by the government, as 
a government work; and would that not 
involve the nation in a debt for millions, bur¬ 
den the people with taxation, create sec¬ 
tional interests and party divisions, involving 
constitutional questions to agitate the whole 
country, and finally fail to accomplish the 
work ?’ ” 

WIFE - MISTRESS - LADY. 

Who marries for love takes a wife; who 
marries for the sake of convenience takes a 
mistress; who marries for consideration 
takes a lady. You are loved by your wife, 
regarded by your mistress, tolerated by 
your lady. You have a wife for yourself, a 
mistress for your house and its friends, and 
a lady for the world. Your wife will agree 
with you, your mistress will accommodate 
you, and your lady will manage you. Your 
wife will take care of your household, your 
mistress of your house, your lady of ap¬ 
pearance. If you are sick, your wife will 
nurse you, your mistress will visit you, and 
your lady will enquire after your health.— 
You take a walk with your wife, a ride 
with your mistress, and join partners with 
your lady. Your wife will share your grief, 
your mistress your money, and your lady 
your debts. If you are dead, your wife 
will shed tears, your mistress lament, and 
your lady wear mourning. A year after 
death marries again your wife, in six months 
your mistress, and in six weeks or sooner, 
when mourning is over, your lady. — Trans¬ 
lated from the German. 


THE BOB Cl I Nil AND CANARIES. 

A Curious circumstance, quite aside 
from the ordinary dictates of instinct, occur- 
ed in the case of a young bobolink, in the 
family of Rev. J. W. Turner, of Great Bar¬ 
rington, Mass. He was caged at first apart 
from a pair of canaries, which were in 
another cage in the same room. The bob¬ 
olink never sang at all from June to Decem¬ 
ber, until he was permitted to share in the 
same cage the civilities and sympathies of 
his neighbors, the canaries, who had been 
so long entertaining him with their sweet 
and unwearied strains. When admitted to 
the same cage with them, he tried most 
assiduously to learn their song. At first, 
however, for a long time, with miserable 
success enough, lie would stand and \\ atch 
them with an agony of attention, and then 
try to imitate their notes. He would swell 
out his throat, and stretch up his neck as 
they did, and then with a violen effort, try 
to sound one note, which, in spite of all his 
zeal and labor, proved to be a mere rough ’ 
scream. At this humiliating failure, he 
would be so provoked and enraged that he 
would fly at his inoffensive and well mean¬ 
ing mates am* teachers, and peck them 
most unmercifully, and drive them from 
their perch. So he did for three or four 
weeks, before any apparent progress was 
made in his studies. But his perseverance 
was equal to the difficulties he had to over¬ 
come. At length he could sound one note 
well, and one only. And so he continued 
for some six weeks longer; learning one 
note at a time, till he had finally completed 
the whole canary song arid could sing it to 
perfection. Then he would sing with them 
in perfect harmony and perfect time, always 
closing at the exact note with them. 

It is also a little singular that, although 
through all this training, lie was never 
known to begin to make a sound, till the 
canaries had first struck the key-note, yet, 
after he had acquired the skill to sing their 
song, he must always himself now gjjve the 
signal by a significant cluck; when, instant¬ 
ly the canaries, generously forgetting or 
forgiving his former incivilities, would strike 
in with him, and perform the piece with the 
greatest perfection, and with the highest 
delight to themselves and the listening fam¬ 
ily, who enjoyed this singular concert 
through the early part of every day for the 
whole summer. 

It is also worthy of remark, that this suc¬ 
cessful essayist in foreign music was never 
known to utter a note, or attempt to utter 
a note in his native tongue, till he had mas¬ 
tered the canary. Then, after a Jew weeks, 
when he found himself something of an in¬ 
dependent singer, and capable, as lie tlio’t 
of leading the choir, he at last ventured to 
go without the chorus and attempt his own 
native melody. In his first .attempt at the* 
solo, it was most diverting to hear him in 
confused notes—part is his native bobolink, 
and part in canary—till at length he was 
able to expel all foreign elements from his 
style, and sing only the pure bobolink. 

Having now succeeded in this, lie pro¬ 
posed to the canaries to try the chorus again, 
and give the “ cluck,” when the canaries, 
instant to the sign, started on singing their 
own native song. But not so the bobolink; 
he threw himself on his “reserved rights” 
and sang bobolink; and they canary. And 
as lie is the chorister, they begin when he 
does, and end when he ends, precisely at 
the same instant. 

When this bobolink was first caught, his 
colors were a bright beautiful black and 
white. After moulting, he, for some reason 
not stated, never resumed his original spring 
dress, but has continued the plain brown, 
like the female, now for two years; and 
sings in the winter as well as in the sum¬ 
mer, especially when the sunshines bright¬ 
ly, and the winds whistle in the trees 
around the dwelling; and now, since his 
character is matured, he is a sprightly, hap¬ 
py» gentlemanly sort of a bird.— Boston 
Traveler. 

A CAPITAL RAT STORY. 

Rev. Walter Colton, in his agreeable 
and Christian-like diary of a voyage to Cal¬ 
ifornia in" a man-of-war, entitled “Dock and 
Port,” relates the following capital story: 

“ I have always felt some regard for a 
rat since my cruise in the Constellation.— 
We were fitting for sea at Norfolk, taking 
in water and provisions; a plank was rest¬ 
ing on the sill of one of the ports which 
communicated with the wharf. One bright 
moonlight evening, we discovered two rats 
on the plank coining into the ship. The 
foremost was leading the other by a straw, 
one end of which each held in his mouth. 
We managed to capture them both, and 
found to our surprise, that the one led by 
the other was stone blind. His faithful 
friend was trying to get him on board, 
where he would have comfortable quarters 
during a three year’s cruise. We felt no 
disposition to kill either, and landed them 
on the wharf. How many there are in this 
world to whom the fidelity of this rat read- 
eth a lesson.” 

Wasps are paper-manufacturers. 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE CAPTIVE. 

BY O. H. CONGAR. 


- all the varied ra-.ge of human woe, 

S ) of cruelties that wring the tender heart 
■ ( And draw hot tears from sympathetic eyes, 

? ] There’s none so sickening to the noble mind 
! As tpe dark doom of him who lies debarred 
i ; Fr0 ,n Heaven’s free .air, deep in the dungeons gloom. 

S ) F( r birfi remains there what of hope or jo> 1 
fi 1 Ausht that can assuage one touch of misery, 
i j <)r tear one horror from his heart away? 

| ) No> att ia angu.sh, bitter, still and deep; 

-phe spell of agony—the ever burning throb 
\ Of ceaseless, gnawing pain—the dire suspense 

\ \ Of crushing desolation, and the sense 
G ) of long protracted, solitary woe. 

’ > Tlie . ;0 , )T e s upon his fevered brain-each hour 
i! ( But shoots a sharper pang thro’ all his soul, 

•’ > with life a curse-a blasting, withering curse. 

I { Great God! can man thus deal towards man? is there 
[ \ s,;ci, cold malignity, Such fiendish hate? 

1 f He who exulting breathes the mountain gale, 
i { v- Or hounds rejoicing o’er the breezy hids, 

»' [ | ns .,ircd and strengthened with the glorious thought 
-can he in wanton pride 


That lie is frer. 

Rivet the shackles on his fellow man. 

And with strong fetters and with holts and bars 
Sh it out from him the light of day? Alas! 

And such is man; thus ever will he tear 
From out his heart the feelings of a man, 

And like the savage tiger or the wolf, 

Sei/.c with rapacious and insatiate fangs 
The victim that his thirsty eye has marked, 

To triumph o’er the throes his wounds inflict. 

. Utica, N. Y., May, 18il. 
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BAY BREAMING. 

There are dreams of the night, and there 
are dreams of the day; sleeping dreams 
and waking dreams — between the two, 
much of the life of mankind is spent.— 
Manhood is the vision ground of youth, and 
youth the dream-land of age 


The mind 

of youth wanders free qn;l unfettered in the 
mazes of the future, ever anticipating hap¬ 
piness, and at the same time overlooking 
the means of obtaining it;—neglecting the, 
present it sports with fanciful chimeras 
which are evanescent as a dream of the 
morning. Age, wearied with the afflictions 
and trials of life, turns from its tangled net 
and seeks refuge in fond visions conjured up 
by the magic wand of memory,—visions 
which revel in the sunlight of departed 
youth, whose brightness was caused by the 
borrowed light of anticipated bliss. 

Thus in dreamy reveries the mind revels 
either in the shades of the Past or the vistas 
of the Future,-while the Present, which 
only is. ours and which alone we may en¬ 
joy” is neglected. Pile’s little things which 
make up in number what they lack in 
weight, and upon which depends our hap¬ 
piness in this sphere of existence, are look¬ 
ed upon as unworthy of a thought, and we 
are ever grasping at something distant and 
unattainable, which from its very distance 
and impossibility, receives most of the en¬ 
chantment which allures us in its pursuit. 

Little do we think how large a quota of 
life is occupied by these same day dreams, 
ij$ -these fruitless reveries. Many an hour, 
avo, many a year is filled up by these fits 
of mental abstraction - these revels of the 
fancy, whose wild and devious wanderings 
must ever be unproductive of good. J hey 
>1J engender a dislike for the real, whose beau- 
ties and sublimities become insipid and 
tasteless, to the morbid appetite, and 
\ | <; n0 ught will satisfy the abnormal cravings ol 
the imagination, but the vain creations of 
\\ 1 fancy, the moonstone palace ot the gor- 
s realms of the ideal, ihe multitude of 
,-els, romances, and works of fiction by 
which the world is deluged, foster and feed 
) this morbid and unhealthy appetite, impair 
\ the energies and destroy the activity ot the 
} m ind; steal away the time of mankind, 
| aitd consequently in ah their beatings and 
| tendencies are a curse to the human racix 

) WcstDryden, N. Y., l&ol. G - K - 

! PEARLS. 


HOME FLOWERS. 

hiow is the time to cultivate flowers 
about and in the house. There ought to 
be one in every spare spot of earth, and 
where trellises can be placed there ought 
to be running roses. What is more pleas¬ 
ant on a warm day than to take a stioll in 
one’s garden ? The bees and the humming¬ 
bird gather their nectar from the flowers, 
the air is periumed and exhilarating, tne 
sun throws down its laughing sunshine, 
while every beautiful petal seems to return 
a jo ous smile. r ihe birds, too, add their 
heavenly songs to the harmony of nature. 
The human heart joins the flowers and the 
birds, in one great anthem of praise to Him 
who has made all things so beautiful. 

; There are no abortions in the produc¬ 
tions of nature. Everything is perfect in 
its kind. Take the most insignificant flower, 
examine it with the keenest microscope, and 
you discover beauty—beauty only. The 
accomplishments of earth’s most renowned 
masters fail in the sublime competition with 
the Eternal Artists. W oiks that have 
been world-renowned for centuries become 
worthless compared with the violet of the 
garden. “ Behold the lilies of the field 1 
they toil not, neither do they spin. Yet Solo¬ 
mon, in all his glory, was notmiayed l>ke 
one of these.” 

The influence of flowers upon the home 
affections is pleasant and healthful, -they 
teach, incessantly, lessons of love and de- 
pendance. They instruct us that we may 
make a garden of the heart, redolent with 
fragrance and adorned with beauty, ihere 
is no flower in nature so exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful as that of goodness. It may sometimes 
be watered in tears, but the heavenly sun¬ 
shine of the great source of heat and light 
will warm it into gladness, and open its 
glowing leaves to the sun. 

We never saw an intrinsically had man 
or bad woman, who was passionately fond 
of flowers. We have seen the passions 
stimulated, and introduced into what is 
called polite life as a fashion; but like all 
other mere fashions it passes away for some 
fresher novelty. Flowers are the type of 
the gentler sentiments. This is pleasantly 
illustrated by Hawthorne, in his late work, 
the “ House of Seven Gables.’' Those who 
have read the volume will at once cast their 
thoughts upon Clifford Pyncheon, one of 
thq prominent characters in that singulaily 
interesting tale. He returns to the 1 ynch- 
eon mansion, old, partially deranged, and 
nervously sensitive. But he has always pos¬ 
sessed an innate love of the beautiful; and 
Ills delicate perception of a flower that was 
handed him on the day after his arrival is 
exquisite'?/ -drawn. Harrassed by his in¬ 
ti, -oitiesTthe sight of a rose would soothe 


WRITING GOOD ENGLU-TI. 


We are glad to see that the attention of 
critics, both here and in England, is direct¬ 
ed, more than ever before, to the writing 
of good English; and by this we mean a pref¬ 
erence for words of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
over those derived from the T renen, Latin, 
or Greek. In the seventeenth century, vast 
injury was done to our language by the in¬ 
troduction of numerous unnecessary words 
from the French. Addison, in part, reme¬ 
died this affectation, and restored the En¬ 
glish tongue to something of its old purity. 
But with Johnson arose a new school of 
innovators, who almost drowned the oiigi- 
nal lauTiurn'e out by the introduction of 
words of Latin origin, and by constructing- 
sentences after Ciceronian models. Burke 
and Cowper, and subsequently Byron and 
Wordsworth, checked this innovation, how¬ 
ever; and the taste is now for our good old 
mother English, in all its Anglo-Saxon 
strength. No language is more copious 
than our own. There is no necessity to 
go abroad for words to express any terms 
but scientific ones. It would be better, 
perhaps, if even these were constructed 
from Anglo-Saxon roots, as at Athens such 
terms were made out of Greek roots; for 
then popular readers could ur.deistand t>< a- 
tises on science, which now they cannot, at 
least without the aid of a dictionary. L 
language was intended, not as Talleyrand 
had it, 10 conceal thought, but to convey 
ideas, then that choice of words is the best 
which can be comprehended with the least 


LACONIC SERMON 

BY A LAYMAN. 


Ins spirit like the soft notes of the eeolian 
The "'arden was his paradise. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, he was too infirm of purpose, too spirit¬ 
ual, to be of any service to the world; yet 
he was gentle and kind as a child, feuch 
a man would never do a great deliberate 
wrong—never. 

Cultivate flowers! We tender this ad¬ 
vice to the wife, the husband, tne child. 
Let the house be scented with their aroma. 
Let them spring up everywhere-in the 
j yard, on the eaves, round the windows. Let 
them nod to vou, who arc within, fiom ev¬ 
ery nook and corner. 

But above all, cultivate well the flower 
of the heart. Keep the soil rich— pluck oft 
the dead leaves— pull up the weeds as soon 
they appear. Make of yourself a living- 
flower; and then, when the “ harvest home ” 
shall be sung, you will be transplanted into 
immortal life and unfading beauty. Port¬ 
land Eclectic. 


geousi 
nov< 


study. , 

The damage done to our language by 
various writers, in introducing foreign words, 
is almost incalculable; and was, even in the 
day sof Johnson, the subject of a witty farce, 
in which an oilman and a student from 
Oxford dispute whether the following is 
English or not:—“ You lucid orb, in ether 
pensile, irradiates the expanse. Refulgent 
scintillations, in th’ ambient void opaque 
emit humid splendor, <fcc. &c.” bays the 
Oxonian “I am enwrapt in astonishment! 
You are imposed on, Sir! instead of Latin 
and Greqk, you have heard arantin English. 
m English!” replies the old man, “ D’ye take 
me for a fool?—D’ye think I don’t know 
my own mother tongue? I was no more 
like English than I am like Whittington’s 
cat.” “It was every syllable English,” 
answer the Oxonian. “ There’s impudence! 
—There wasn’t no word of it English," 
rejoins the old man. “ Oh, the torture o 
ionorance,” replies the Oxonian, vvitn up¬ 
lifted hands. * “Ignorant! Come, come, 
none of your tricks upon travelers!” angrily 
retorts the old man. “ 1 know you mean 
all this as a skit upon my education, hut iff 
read the hardest chapter in Nehemiah with 
you for your ears.” Lut the Oxonian wa 
right, at least in one sense, for every wor ■ 
of this nonsensical rant may be found i ■ 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

No man can be a forcible newspape 
writer—whatever else he may be-unky 
he uses chiefly words of Anglo-Saxon origii 
It was this that made Cobbett so powertu 
The Bible, as translated under King Jarm-i 
is a “ well of English undefiled;” and shoul 
be constantly studied by every one expec 
ing to write our language forcibly, or evi 
elegantly. The Prayer Book is also a goo 
model, though containing occasional obje< 
tinonable words. The earlier works of Burk 
Steele’s, writings, to a certain extent Swiit 
and Bunyan’s, Addison’s essays; and amor 
the poets, Shakspetvre, Cowper, Words won 
and Byron ape'the authors who should l 
the text-books for those studying the Ei 
olish tongue in its purity. 


Rkmembf.r The Poor.— Gal. 2, 10. 

In briefly treating this subject, I shall 
consider, 1st, The duty enjoined, and 2nd, 
The method of fully meeting the require¬ 
ments of tire command. 

There is no plainer precept of religion, no 
stricter injunction of the Gospel, than that 
mankind should regard the interests of the 
poor. When Judas murmured because 
Mary took a pound of ointment of spike¬ 
nard. very 'precious , and anointed her Sa¬ 
vior’s feet instead of converting the article 
into current funds and giving it to the poor, 
Jesus reproved the black-hearted traitor by 
telling him that while he himself would not 
be with the apostles always, the poor would 
he; and he adds, “ whensoever ye will, ye 
j may do them good,” (Mark 14, /.) Here 
is a hint that is equivalent to a command ; 
for, inasmuch as we are born to do benefits, 
and the needy are always at hand, there¬ 
fore we should be always striving to bless 
them. 

The injunction in our text has, no doubt 
express reference to the poor Christians in | 
Judea, as they, in the days of the apostle 
Paul, wore suffering the ills of poverty, 
arising, as Barnes suggests, “ either from 
some public persecution, or from the fact 
that they were subject to the displeasure 
of their countrymen.” The principle that 
would bind Christians, in those early times 
of the new dispensation, to help their suf¬ 
fering brethren, has equal force now, what¬ 
ever difference there may be in the causes 
of the suffering. Every man is command¬ 
ed to love his fellow man; and, hence, the 
obligation that rests upon us to love God 
equally binds us to bless our poor neighbors 
If further citations of Scripture are ne¬ 
cessary to show the sacredness and binning 


The welfare of the nation, if no other || 
motive, would seem to urge upon us the <J 
importance of educating the poor. When (j 
Isaiah (38, 6,) speaks of the future pros- ( J 
porky of the Jewish empire, writes Sidney < j 
Smith, “ he rests the stability of its fortunes j 
not upon wealth, nor extensive dominions, I 
but directly upon knowledge.” Wisdom < j 
and knowledge shall be the stability of thy j I 
times. As a republican government, in es- J 
pecial, rests on the intelligence of the mass- \ 
es, universal education must be the stabil- '■. 
itv of our times. “ The true prop of good j| 
government,” Robert Hall thinks, “ is the j 
opinion, the perception, on the part of the j! 
subject, of benefits resulting- from it; a set- } 
tied conviction in other words, of its being a 
public good. Now nothing, he acids, can 
produce or maintain that opinion, but knowl¬ 
edge, since opinion is a form of knowl¬ 
edge.” The same writer lias also ele¬ 
gantly and truthfully remarked that u 
there be any truth in the figure in which 
society is compared to a pyramid, it is on 


JENNY LIND AND THE WEAVER- 


Be calm and steady; nothing will grow 
under a moving harrow. 

It is more difficult to conceal the sensa¬ 
tion we have, than to feign those we have not. 

Vain glory is a stimulus that pleasingly 
titillates our hearts, and finally tears it. 

Virtue forgives injury, even as the sandal 
tree perfumes the hatchet that fells it. 

Talent without tact has been said to be 
like a fiddle without a fiddlestick. 

Be grateful for small benefits; it shows 
that you esteem men’s minds—not their 
trash. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is 
the only true balance to weigh a friend. 

Deal gently with those who stray. 
Draw them back by love and persuasion. 
A kiss is worth a thousand kicks. A. kind 
word is more valuable to the lost than a 
mine of gold. Think of this and be on your 
guard, ye who would chase to the grave an 
erring brother. 


The “ London Farmer’s Magazine,” has 
the following anecdote in an article upon 
“Labor and the Poor.” It is in harmony 
with all the actions of this incomparable 
woman. The writer, describing his visit to 
Norwich, to examine the condition of the 
weavers in that city, observes 

“ I was directed to a person who was 
selected to weave one of their shawls as a 
present to Jenny Lind, at the time of her 
late visit to Norwich. He stated to me as 
follows;—“ Miss Lind was very kind to me 
as she was to every one who made any 

thing for her. She sent Miss-round to 

all that she could find, and gave ’em all 
that they wanted. When she came to me, 
[ said, l didn’t want anything; I thought 
it would be imposing like upon her; but 
Miss-said, “ You must have something ” 


nature of this duty to the poor, we wi’^ 
quote tlie opening verse ol the 45th Psalm ; 
Proverbs 14-21, and the 29th chapter and 
7th verse of the same book. “Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor; the Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble.” “ He 
that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he. ’ 

“ The righteous considereth the cause of the 
poor; but the wicked regardeth not to know* 
it.” We see from this last quotation that 
one of the works of righteousness, one of 
the evidences of personal grace, is a disposi¬ 
tion to remember the poor. 

2J. We come now to the second branch 
of the subject—tlie extent of our obliga¬ 
tions to the poor. Every one will say at 
once, that a part of this duty consists in 
feeding and clothing those who are unable 
to do as much for themselves. But is this 
its full extent? We answer, No. “Man 
loth not live by bread only,” (Deut. 8, 3,) 


!“] I them [the poor] its stability chiefly depends 
the elaborate ornament at the top will be 
a wretched compensation, .for the want of 
solidity ia the lower parts of the structure.” 

Touching our obligation to regard tlie 
moral welfare of the indigent, it seems 
needless to expatiate; most persons ol <-'U- 
dimmed reason and unseared conscience, 
feel its force. Since the Scriptures are tne 
only revelation, of the will of God and the 
way of Salvation, and since they embody 
in their divine precepts the only sale and in¬ 
fallible “ rule of life,” it is all-important that 
the poor in this world’s goods, as well as 
the opulent, should have access to their 
riches. If our neighbors are not able to 
hire slips in splendid churches—as is often 
the case, in cities especially—let free seats 
be provided and reserved for them; let it 
be understood that the Gospel is n*ee and , | 
that all are invited to listen to its sou no, and ( jj 
to share in its blessings. Let raiment be <| 
provided for those who cannot decently (I 
clothe themselves, that they may not be d I 
ashamed to appear in the house of God, ( j 
and that there may be hopes of their event- 
ually becoming clad in the beautiful gar- , j 
meets of Christian humility. Let all the s j 
teachers in our Sabbath Schools—as some j 


devoted ones now do—take especia. pains 
to gather in the children of the poverty- 
stricken votaries oi dissoluteness, that thej 
may be seasonably taught to remember 
their Creator, and become the children of 
a better Parent,—one that is able to sax e. 
In short, let every agent now employed to 
ameliorate the moral condition of the poor, 
be enlarged in its scope and permitted 
to exert its full power, and tnen they will 
not cry in vain for the bread of eternal ]\‘t. 

Buffalo, May 7U), 1651. 


CHRISTIAN PEACE. 


THE LOVE OF PLEASING. 

- 

It may safely be taken for granted, th 
every one likes to please; there are hard 
exceptions to prove the rule. Whatev* 
subtle disguises this love of pleasing m: 
put on—however it may borrow roughnet 
or carelessness, or egotism, or sarcasm, ■ 
its mask—there it is, snug in tlie bottom 
each human heart, from St. Simeon Sty - 
lites shivering under the night-dews, 
Jenny Lind flying liom adoring- lion-humei 


he possesses a trinity of natures, and the 
mental and moral plead for nourishment as 
well as the physical. That is a narrow view 
of the subject, which sees no obligation to j istence. 
the needy save what appertains to their 
bodily necessities. Yet there are multitudes 
in an enlightened and Christian community 
who have no broader notions of the matter. 

The friends of parochial schools, for in¬ 
stance come partially, at least, under this 
head. To a sense of the intellectual needs 
of the poor, under certain circumstances, 
they seem to be dead, totally and irrevoca¬ 
bly. They would see that a child is educated 
if its parents are of like faith witn them¬ 
selves; but if the case is different, and the 
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Let me praise God for having turned me 
from a life of wo to the enjoyment of peace 
and hope. The work is real. I can no 
more doubt it than I can doubt my own ex- n ; 

The whole current of my desires ||> 
is altered. I am walking quite another 
way, thougn 1 am mcessantlv stumbling in )1-; 
that way. ° I had a most blessed view of T 
God and of divine things. 0 how great is 
his excellence! I find my heart pained for 
want of words to praise Him according to 
his excellent greatness. I looked loiwaid 
to complete conformity to Him as the great 
end of my existence, and my assurance was 
full. 1 said, almost in tears, “ Who shall 
separate me from the love of God ? . Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” 

— Henry Martyn. 


snuffboi, h » ?e »”° pa f u, “ r 

as committed his pie; beliei, and go nowhere to church, the ntfl~ 


Then my daughter said, “ Father, I think 
you want a good great-coat.” So Miss 
sent a tailor to measure me for one, and she 
paid for it, and I hadn’t had one for many 
a year before that. Miss Lind did a world 
of o-ood for the poor weavers when she was 
here, and all adore her lor it.” 

This weaver of Jenny Lind’s shawl, earned 
at making it, 11s 4d or §2,85 a week, to 
sustain himself and family. Is it any wonder 
we cannot manufacture Norwich shawls in 
the United States? 


The little boy who has committed his pie; 
with much labor ot brain, much screwii , 
of body, and anxious gesticular tuition, utte 
ly refuses to say it when the time come . 
Why? Not because he does not wish > 
please, but because his intense -desire to c > 
so has suddenly assumed a new form, th 
of fear; which, like all other passions, i 
very unreasonable. The same cause w 
make a young lady who has bestowed mu; 
thought on a new ball dress, declare at ti 
last moment, that she does not want to g' 
A doubt has suddenly assailed her as to ll 
success of her costume. The dress is sur 
ly beautiful, but will it make her so ? I’ 
vi<>-or of personal vanity preserves us fro 
these swoons of self esteem; and they a 
terrible while they last What wond* 
then that the thought of a perpetual sy 
cope ot that kind snould make us beha 
unwiselv sometimes?— Mrs. Kirkland 


Be always frank and true; spurn every 
sort of affection and disguise. Have the 
courage to confess your ignorance and awk¬ 
wardness. Confide your faults and follies 
to but few. 


If parents would render their childr; 
happy and wealthy, they should early i 
culcate in them a desire for, and a know 
edge of, labor, both manual and raent 


brats should be left to seek knowledge at 
random. The gutters will answer for their 
“ Pierian spring.” They may learn the al¬ 
phabet by reading the large letters on shop¬ 
keepers’ signs, and progress by reading the 
fine type of stolen newspapers, and the 
comic anecdotes of antiquated and cast¬ 
away almanacs. In short, they may have 
the liberty of the great thoroughfares and 
the by-ways of the world; may pick up or 
pilfer the hard joints of knowledge as dogs 
do bones in the street, or here and there a 
rich bite at a lucky moment, from a butch¬ 
er’s stall; but not a crumb that falls from the 
parochial table shall these little Lazaruses 
be suffered to touch. Thus the benevolent 
friends of parochial schools would humane¬ 
ly break the trundles off our 1! little cradles 
of democracy”—the free schools—and fat¬ 
ten the mental sucklings of the community 
by the nourishing qualities of sectarian pap. 


An ardent sensibility to the impressions 
of great virtues and abilities, accompanied 
with generous oblivion of the little imper¬ 
fections with which they are joined, is one 
of the surest indications of a superior char¬ 
acter. 


In all things study moderation, a virtue 
more difficult than it appears, but more 
necessary than any other. Think not how¬ 
ever that anything base can be ennobled by 
moderation. 

Let your watch words be constant ac¬ 
tivity and daily contemplation of yourself 
and the ways of God. T hese will guard 
you against every false step. 


Weigh every step that you are about 
to take, whenever passions become involv¬ 
ed. How often do things assume a dif¬ 
ferent aspect, when they are fairly con¬ 
sidered. _ 

Let our repentance be a lively will, a 
firm resolution. Complaints and mourning | 
over past errors avail nothing. • 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 

Vermont Marble. Prospects of the Wool Market. 7* Tt * \ 

° NE amon ff th8 ma,, y sources of wealth and I N lhe Wool Grower for ,8* n..,, (L lUiTOmiQ M?W. 


Prospects of the Wool Market. 


ROCHESTER, MAY 22. 1851. 

We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the P.ural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly 


One among the many sources of wealth and 
commerce in the Green Mountain State is found 
in the inexhaustable quantities of marble with 
which her mountains abound. The quarries are 
for the most part confined to the southern part of 
the State, particularly Rutland Co. Large quan¬ 
tities are annually sent to the most distant parts of 
the Union, for all the common purposes for which 
marble is used, but for want of a fineness of grain, 
and susceptibility of receiving and retaining a high 


In the Wool Grower for the present month the _ _ WtUUU UUU 

gh prices repotted to havo been paid for We,t- ARRIVAL OF THE „ _ 

n wool are accounted for. It ts a “fair sample ” - -The Maryland Convention have abolishr i 

Yankee financiering, and shows that quite a Two Weeks Later from California. lotteries after April, 1859. ‘ 

ck has been played tor some one’s benefit. The El Dorado arrived May 17th, with two ^ h “ beei> restorcd to citi- 

Ceitam parties in or about Boston bought weeks later news from the Pacific. She brinas ‘ ,p b Y the Legislature of Rhode Island. 

rgcJy last spring of western wool. They were $ 1,000,000 in gold dust. 8 -The wheat crop throughout Maryland is i 

iwever enabled to procure unexpectedly a supply The mails from Oregon arrived on the afternoon to be in n flourishing condition. 

South American wool at a much better puce, of the 2d inst., havin| news from the States to -There are 88 080 adults in v 

id have kcpL their native wool out ot the market Feb. 28th. neither re-nl nnnv.it ~- ni ~ ' lg n a "’ho can 

-d out oi tire way until quite recently. It lias The report of probable appropriations by Con deplorable r Z , t ’"*’° ? *“ Indianain lha sa me 
' W be S a » 0 co ™ “P°“ market. It is surmised gress for the benefit of California, is having preat T 11 w r" V • 

some diatihe high prices said to be paid in Ohio effect in momentaiially running up State serin • , , 1 Ootids Fuir was opened on the l s t 
r the coming clip can be traced to tnese opera- A new charter for San Francisco has been pas- mst ' by <iueen Victoria, in presence of 80.000 per¬ 
ms. A small quantity has been bought by their sed. The legislature had refused to authorise the Sons ’ wlthout d 'seord or accident. 

penis at high prices. Contracts have been maue attorney to enter a n»'Je vro>e ,ui in the case of the - A break occurred in the Wahnvh i . 

r more at very high prices by men who will nev- Squatters and then- trial was to come off on the which it will rear ire 15 rhvl to rLfo ih ’ 
appear to claim the wool or pay lor it. Local 7th. Rut as no Judge was present it did not on,. I cut „fTo„v ' ! r ‘‘T rh,s 


items of lems, fa 


to citi- ( 


Those who do not desire back numbers, can com- j P°lisR» very little use has been made of it for 


( mence now or at any specified time. namental purposes, or the fine arts. 

Our mark-Ten Thousand-will soon be reached, Whenever there has been a demand for marble 
; if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. of superior quality for statuary, for ornament:.! 

[fiif” Fop. Terms, &c. see last pane. work r - . , 

i _ _ 1 work ’ or for furniture of the better grade, the stock 

_. T,7 "IT | has been imported from Italy as none suitable for 

-e Worlds Fair. these purposes has been found in the United States. 

The long anticipated and much talked of and . Th J* . W * nl ° f 1>roper material has v «ry much re¬ 
written about “Exhibition of all Nations ” was , 1 ie progress of sculpture and statuary with 

opened on the lst of May. The letters in this and ‘ * Arnencaus - and led to the voluntary exile of 
last week’s Rural, contain some interesting par- ■ C1 -' 8011 genius a.iose taste and skill led him 
ticulars, and show how the affair appears in the ,,Uo thls noble field - America has the honor of 
eyes and to the mind of our correspondent. That >eil) f tbe b ‘ rtb pbiC0 a Rowers, but to Italy are 
tiic Fair will produce results so vast and important ‘ 1,, r ‘ b-s 011er g‘ es al,d perchance his life to be given. 


as many writers at home and abroad have predict¬ 
ed, we do not believe—yet its “ coming oil ” is a 


To meet this want of fine marble for statuary, 
has long been the earnest desire of the many deal- 


irehase at high prices. I he result has been to The city attorney’s report shows a tremendous ' de8patcb from Memphis, received at New 

eate the impression that all the wool had been account of litigation amounting to over $2 000 D00 )rleans sa J’ a - that frost has killed nearly all the 
ought up at lnghprices, and hence tins wool now in the past year. T ’ cotton crobs that were up. 

tered was very cueap, and allotds the only chance Rohiics had been rather brisk of late. Roth -6,000,000 gallons of Cochituato water „ 

< mnu acturersto get stock at any reansonahie Whigs and Democrats were doing their best to or- used daily in Boston beimr over 40 It v 

•te. How many have been caught at each end g»mze. They were preparing for the municipal inhabitant ’ ng over 40 gallon8 to each 

t the hue remains to he seen. election soon to come off! r 

“ As a general thing there can be no permanent We have to notice the discovery near Genicia Zebu ’ ° r Ca!cutta cow, may be s> en in a 

1 vance on our last year’s prices. In some local- Pa , of a coal bed, which is said to be of a superior ym 1,1 Everett 8t -» South Salem. It is’all white 

es wherft Won] ivafi cnlH Pnrlv Imifor ,.i.i j nn><lit<- T* ..m • rv hne fitm -i:...i v . * y 


A despatch from Memphis, received at New ; 
J ° r,eans sa Y 8 - that frost has killed nearly all the l 
cotton crobs thnt were up. ( 

i 6,000,000 gallons of Cochituate water are ( 

used daily in Boston, being over 40 gallons to each 
1 inhabitant. 

7 A ^ ebu ’ or Calcutta cow, may be si en in a < 


j most noteworthy event, and one which will tell for 618 111 Vermont » bu l poor success has crowned their 
J Progress and Improvement The show is a grand inail l and expensive researches. Within the past 

J thing for London, and perhaps all England, but it * Ca ' a fi uarr ) kas been opened in Sudbury, Rut- 

^ will not benefit other countries and especially the ^ aud Co., with the most flattering prospects. It 

| United States, to near the extent that many have baS becn tncd b >' corr »petent judges, and for the 

I supposed—In other words, and to speak more fi " eSt 8tatuai 7. pronounced to be unequalled. It 

practically, it will not pay,—as many will find who ’ S str01, £’ bas a fine and even grain, and admits of 

\ have allowed “distance to lend enchantment to a biglt polish. 

the view ” not only, but ligured fame and funds ^ urin ff a receiU visit to this interesting locality, 
to be derived through the instrumentality of the We " erc sbown a variety of specimens from the 
Fair. \Ve cannot compete successfully with En^- fl aarr y» by the gentlemanly proprietor, E. C. Eells, 
land upon her own territory,—though we might Esc L> which for beauty and polish compares favor- 

equal her in many, and excel in some departments ab ^' ail Y Italian which we have ever met. 

K of invention and production. The proximity of Wc trust the wishes and anticipations of the pro-| 
the exhibition to tho veVy doors as it were of Eno- P , * etor may be realized, and an impetus given to I 

liak n._..... __• . , & Sculntnre anA finn Sio,.t_i. . 


• -i“ ,, “ c auu extra win meretor. tlon. Sam’l. Furdv 

ling liom 4Uc to 50c,—and super-may be sold as Mayor of Stockton, and formerly of Buffalo ‘is 
tgh as 60c and 65c. As remarked in our last talked of^ as an independent candidate for Gover- 
umber, wool that can be bought from 80c to 40c nor < aild generally a favorite with the miners 
ill be pushed up rapidly.” Markets are flooded with all kinds of goods of 

~ ---— every character* which are selling remarkably low. 

American Sunday School Union. “ w expected, however, that when communica- 

- tion is opened with all parts of the mines, business 

The twentv.seventh annual meeting was held w ' b g ,eatl y improve. 

i Tuesday in the Musical Fund Mali, Rhiladel- I he prospects of the miners and agriculturists 


ivance on our fast year’s prices. In some local- < a , of a coal bed, which is said to be of a superior J 1 ^ verett 8t -> Salem. It i.s’all white 

tes where wool was sold early, better prices should Quality. It is located within a few miles of the has tapering limbs, and is as gentle as a lamh' 

* reabzed but generally when the wool was sold Racific Mail steamers Depot. Many beds of oo-il _The Mevie. „ n , ) 

ue, full prices were realized. There is no wool have been found in Oregon. So the 3 Pacific steam to its « u/ Congress Ims voted, a donation 

owever coarse it may be, if in good order, that marine is to be well supplied with fuel. ' S0 ' (Jlers wounded in war with the United < 

'!| “ ol be word, at least 28c, and ranging from that A bill has passed the legislature establish]'txr a Ut ' S ' < 

• o~c. I he great range will be from 80c to 4Ue. State Marine Hospital at Sacramento city, and an- - Juilgc Ira IIarris ° r Albany has been reelect- 

me wools Lorn No. I to prime and extra will propriatiug $30,000 therefor. Hon. Sam’). Purdy e<1 Cl,a,rmnn of th e Board of Missions of the Ban I 

tug liom 40c to 55e,—and super-may be sold as Mayor of Stockton, and formerly of Buffalo 'is tist Union Association.. 1 

gh as 60c and 65c. As remarked in our last talked of as an independent candidate for Gover- -The Millers at Blnek «. a * , 

imber, wool that can be bought from 30c to 40c »«r, and is generally a favorite with the miners. points have stopped grinding at H 8 ° m<i ° t 
.11 be pushed up rapidly.” Markets are flooded with all kinds of goods of of wheat PP S rmt]lr, S nt the present prices 

~ j — every character, which are selling remarkably low. _ \ j 

American Sunday School Union. it is expected, however, that when communica- r nc wneat crop of last season in the Sa’* JI 

- non is opened with all parts of the mines, business Lake Vnl,ey vvas p stimatcd at from half a million | 

Thf. twentv.seventh annual meeting was hold W1 j* greatly improve. to a million and a half bushels. 

Tuesday in the Musical Fund Hall, Rhiladel- Fhe prospects of the miners and agriculturists-The Frontier Guardian says tho IJ s 'J 

in _Hm. r.i/L.o 1I..I1 .1_i_: Seem better nmv titan nt il». i;___ c .1. , „. . . o. mill . « 


lish, French and German farmers, artists and man¬ 
ufacturers, (to say nothing of national age and con¬ 
sequent experience,) gives them great facilities 
over the people of the United States—advantages 
which cannot or will not be overcome by Ameri¬ 
cans, even in this age of rapid steam navigation. 
“ This is a great country,” beyond dispute,—yet, 
clever as is Brother Jonathan, he can hardly travel 
three thousand miles, and beard John Bui] in his 
own domicil and in matters at which he has been 
laboring for centuries. Still many of our people 
opine that Jonathan will again prove to the entire 
satisfaction of his paternal ancestor that “ some 
things can bo done as well as others,” and we 
should not be surprised at such a result in more 
than one department of the exhibition. 

The editor of the N. Y. Tribune, who was pres¬ 
ent at the Royal Inauguration or opening of the 
Fair by the Queen, gives in a late letter, some 
notes and thoughts which wo should like to copy 
at length, but have only space for a few condensed 
extracts. He thinks the Fair hns some good points 
hut says it would be easy to depict if, and truly, in : 
such a light “ that its contrivers and managers 
would never think of deeming the picture compli¬ 
mentary.” Speaking of the “ better side” of the 


Sculpture and fine Statuary which they have long 
needed in the United States. h. c. w. 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

BV L. WETHER ELI.. 


The twentv.seventh annual meeting was hold 
1 Tuesday in the Musical Fund Hall, Rhiladd- 
lia,— Hon. Judge Hall in the chair. 

Receipts—$182,840,48; of which $34,244,35 
ere donations, and $568,51 legacies; $34,823,’78 
r sales and in payment of debts; from tenants 
“ting rooms of the Society, $2,208,84; rent of 
-postory, $3,000. Balance from last year $4 - 


zr"'" on “ * «• - <■- 

much revived the certainty of good crops. The -m 

hft.llth nf tho r ml.... --. . . 1 .. ” 1 contractors on A roilrnn.l n f T..1_< _ 


May, 1851. 

THERMOMETER. 

MAX. 1 MIN. | MEAN. 

13 

77 

58 
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14 

57 

51 

53.33 

15 

60 

42 

50.66 

16 

72 1 

46 

62.33 

17 

70 | 

56 

63.66 

18 

57 j 

47 

52.33 

19 I 

70 ( 

50 | 
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REMARKS. 


ExPENm-ruRKs-For; stereotype plates, $3,964,- The steamer Columbia, Captain Le Bov a 
■>’IsThn 8 itS $3’ 3 33,23; engravings, r 'ved in the harbor yesterday morning at an ear 

2,383,40; paper, $43,450,72; priming $14,458 - hour. 3 >"4, at an ear 

o, binding, $42,821,54; Bibles and Testaments Gen. Joseph Lane has been nominated by acoi 
.ught and miatellaneous. books purchased to fill vemion of the people, irrespective of pa,'tv as 
dcis, $6,748,78, interest on loans, $2,581,62; candidate for Congress, and will run in o m'osilio 

Pa, V $ ¥ l 0; s f lar . ,e ! 01 secre tary, suporin- t0 Mr. Thurston, who is a candidate for re-electioi 
ui-entof bookstore, book-keeper, salesmen Thev are both C ' l,0) 


health of the country was excellent; we hear of no 
prevailing disease in any part of the State. 

Oregon. 

From the Pacific Standard, April 15. 

The steamer Columbia, Captain Le Boy, ar¬ 
rived in the harbor yesterday morning at an e’arlv 
hour. J 

Gen. Joseph Lane has been nominated by acon- 


ne contractors on a railroad at Johnstown 
Ra advertise for 5,000 laborers, for which they 
will pay $ I per day. Heavy business, that. 

Lady Franklin is again fitting out the Prince 
Albert for a voyage to the Arctic in search of the 
missing Expedition. 

Mr. John L. O’Sullivan, one of the persons 
arrested ns being implicated in the Cuban expedi¬ 
tion, has put in a claim to the steamer Cleopatra, 


ans paid, $5 000; salaries of secre^l^ Jo i^Thu^'S^^Id^for^EuS ” ^ ° W " 

fo^ento 1 bookstore, book-keeper, salesmen,clerks Rhey are both Democrats. * -The Fresnel light, which was recentlv mir 


as recently pur. 


this city, is still held by the U. S. Marshall, for the 
non-payment of duty. 


May 13th. Fine day—a little rain in the even- 


$127,99. “ am 

n °> W ! ndebt f d for P aper - binding, 


ii siaies mat mere was at least half a ton of illegal 
matter in the mail under Mr. Thurston’s frank. 


14th. Much cooler than yesterday. 

15th. Cool morning—the brown and the red 
thresher, cat-bird and bobolink heard. Trillium 
in flower. 

16th. Coo! and fair—night-hawk, cuckoo, and 
several other kinds of birds first heard. 

17th. A little rain early—fine day. 

18th. Cool and cloudy. 

19th. Cool morning—fine day—apple trees in 
full bloom. 

A great number of species of native plants in 


l . « ~ ■ —b — "'iMwoiuif! nao - w uciort* trio rcion- 

amount ot een >ss«ed at Oiegon City. It advocates the Convention at Cincinnati, in which he main 
bits a total claims of Mr. Thurston to a re-election. tained Prof IfonH-th Y . n 

The steamer L.i Whitcomb has commenced . ’’ h "‘ K "’ s 


Edrnurui f'Jogg, Esq, a well k: 


nown author, 
Juy, for Liver- 


I' air t he remarks:—“ The show is certainly a great l * A 00?n> 

one—greater in extent, in variety, and in the ex- great number of species of nat 
cellence of a large share of its contents than the ^° Wer ' A ^ ne l ‘ ,ne ,0 stud >' Bttany. 
world has hitherto seen. The Crystal Palace which 7Z ^TT—" 

covers and protects all, is better than any one thing iterary Notices, &c. 

it contains,—it « really a fairy wonder, and is a Stephen’s Farmer’s Guide to Practical and Sei- 
work ot inostimable value as a suggestion for fu- entific Agriculture. Edited by John P. Norton. 
ture architecture. It is not merely hotter adapted ^ e ' v ^ ork: Leonard Scott & Co. 

to its purpose than any oilier edifice ever yet built The 17th No. of this work is received. It con- 


&C $31 190 08 8 which adlfo/T P n per ’ bindin -’ , ThC fir8 t number of the Oregon Statesmagi has -P"* Kerce read a paper before the Scion 

“^TT'ir « r™.... = 

mde tedness of $70,350 36 The steamer Lot Wfotcomb lias cmnmenced Ifo ^ ^ S the<>ry that the King Saturr 

$84 795 a 36 011 1 BU>Ck ° f pa P er and book8 » running between the Willamette and the mouth of ’ 

_ tbe .,9„° un)bia - 9 be Williamotte, a new steamer ., ^ 9 d ” lu,K P,Q £S> Lsq. a well known author, 

Sincui AR _Snm» 7 u r, 9 1 . 00 . tons burthen, is being fitted out for the same Sf “ ed in tlie P acket Arctic on Saturday, for Liver- 

ter, of Pownall lost S4 a 00°0 w^lo o C f rpe “' ’ haV1 ” g JUSt 8rrived from Philadelphia. . pool > 011 J “ 8 « ay to r. ssume the duties of Consul at 
buy woo. in the vRS-^ n $ ltates. A few daTJZ Si,- -7--- Vc “ ,ce ’ t0 which he ba8 been appointed. 

XlZTr !h ° SlC ! Ck , B f k al Bennin g'on re- reached Su Louis on tile loS^JFh! .f® T~’ rhre .°- < ' ourth8 of tbe entire revenue of Mas- 

ce.ved by Express at little box containing $3,439 having met large parties of Camanches a.fo itl ’ 8achu80tts - js ‘^ved from the banks of the State- 

recti n ace the* L .? nisvll ' c K - v '- di ' nees on the plains, who manifested great friendli- 1 h& bank taxfor the present year amounts to $331.- 

sS.»:»»d p ls n g e lh T,i !:t ,x c T n cy ™"; “?«c-s» “**-»•"-.-.Ip-.u■». 

“?“/• arl ‘ h “ l ““‘ 1 » P»ni»» of it, which he si,een a[ SiaLio h f ‘ V ° W °' le “ n ’ UeI “ «n«»nncee SI death. 


I hree-fourths of the entire revenne of Mas- \ 
sachusettsvis derived from the banks of tho .State- \ 

1 he bank tax for the present year amounts to $381.- 1 

148, being one per cent, on the capital paid ln . 

The New Orleans Delta announces 59 deaths ) 
from Cholera at Bayon Lafourche, superinduced by > 


money, and had used a portion of it, which he sheen at «l 75 to *2 npr . J f , P“ p ® , v as,,, »- lhe Aew ° rleans Delta announces 59 deaths 

would return as soon as he was able. ^ Lafourche, supennduced by 

More P.u^.^h^T^^ ^ ~ » 

ShoIdforSwY^'S foTB^L 7 10rn “- ff by ing tbe whole of one side ol the plaza, excepting - Thc neiv constitution of Maryland has a 

via. Portland. They at ailta t^mol wmS uVoa,"! T.® ’ff" & “'Carty and U,f clao.o making the atockholdera ofbank, liable for 


cotild be, but it combines remarkable cheapness tains 9G jiages which will be the size o r the rernain- 
v.fob vast and varied utility. Depend on it, stone ‘“g numbers—giving at the same price some 200 
and timber will have to stand back for iron and pages more than were promised. Mr. Norton’s 
glass hereafter to an extent not yet conceivable, appendix to Summer, adapting the directions to 
i he triumph of Paxton is perfect, and heralds a American agriculture accompanies the part before 
revolution.” * * * “Ido hope us, also a steel engraving of an English draught 

wo may have a Crystal Ralaco of like proportions horse, from one of Landseer’s fine painting. D. 
in New York within two years; it would bo ot in- M. Dewey, Agent, Rochester, 
eslimable worth as a study to our young architects, The postage on books published in this form 
udders and artisans.” will be increased by the new Jaw, so those who 

Mr. Greeley speaks of the turnout at the open- I wou ' d take bv mail should send in their orders 


j bmises of Kery Union, by two of the officers, _ or v ot an incendiary. bank officers getting dicsounts from the bank. 

! doubt have to B receive‘ th^m. 'JotMmmforants From Turks Island Direct. —The schooner im^Ienfo throvvn in’tte "w C<, " SeqU h CnCC of the 

! ftjsr* “ Q " ara " li " e ?La°„ r d ", r 7 aivi‘’’Sii; 0 ;,’... . WJmZZTvZ 


Traveler. 


Butter Statistics.— Assuming tho population vv ‘‘ cb 138 been brought from that Island to this 
of the United States at 22,000,000, and that each P | 0M f ? r S ° m ? years ‘ Fr °m Captain T. we learn 
person consumes half a pound of butter per week r’ 31 1 ‘° St ? C k 18 ,ar K®> aild tbe weather very fine 
tho annual consumption will be 572 000 000 ,or procuring it. Me have already advised our 
Pounds, which at 14 cents per pound, amounts to re f deis tbat , ln ,nosl of the Bahama Islands the 
upwards of $80,000,000. The average produce 7w kings of saIt , are lar S e ’ almost beyond precedent, 
per cow of butter has been estimated at 168 pounds l- Suppo , se tbat lhe price of salt will rule lo ver 
per annum; therefore 3,505.000cows would he re- lh ‘ S >Car tha “ U8Ua1, 
quired to produce that amount of butter. ----- 


terday from Turks Island in 7 days. She has on ter P° 81tion of the Government, seems to have pret- 
board a cargo of salt, (4,662 bushels) the first ty mucb bIown ov °r. 

which has been brought from that Island to this - The London Daily News publishes the names 

port for some years. From Captain T. we learn of all the exhibitors at the Great Fair with a list 
7 ba -7®. StOCk J : 8 lar g?’ a , lld lbe weather very fine of their contributions. Thev occunv ’so,no 


| mg as immense,—estimates the number inside of ''nmediately. 

the building at thirty thousaud, and presumes “ten n 

.) times as many went out of their wav to gaze at r,-^ Noble Deeds of American Women, with 
the procession, though that was not much. Our Jj|0 S ra P h,caI Sketches of the most prominent,” is 


Ice I rape. This trade, which is becoming 


of their contributions. They occupy some thirty 
or forty solid columns of that paper. 

-l'he Atlas knows no reason why next au¬ 
tumn, may not witness the first course of instruc¬ 
tion. in at leastiwo departments of the “ Universi¬ 
ty of Albany.” 

-General Scott has returned to Washington. 


Rhiladelphia Mint. —The amount of bullion P re 3y lucrative, does not seem to be confined to Dt/rine liia tour thrmnrh the YVAot s nn e on. 

deposited for coinage in April, was $2 860 500 of , thc Engla ? d merchants. It is stated in a s ” /, ”‘ n VVesternand Southern 

which .HiS,000 was silver. ^ ’ ’ ’ letter published in the Courier dn Ha,,™ -M'tts ho was received with the most flattcriiitr de- 


• published in the Courier du Havre, dated at 


New York Fire Department eould beat it; so 
could our Odd Fellows.” “ Thc most perfect or¬ 
der was preserved throughout; everything was 


the title of a handsome volume just issued by G. 
If. Derby & Co.. Buffalo. It is edited by J. Cle¬ 
ment, Esq., and from a hasty glance at the table 


waa preserved mrougnout; evciythiug was . ' ’ ’ , 77 ,7 7 7‘. S “ l 1,18 lal,le pieces they have coined to the amount nf iifi nnn At Skien, Nicord, and Laurvh 

done in season and without botching, no accident . S , W ® shou,d thmk ll a valuable and in- which amount will be issued about the «th ins’t ' S,lips are beillg fVe ighted with 

-j a ^ . . - - teresting volume. • lu * l# c -tvt- 


occurred to mar the festivity, and the general feel¬ 
ing was one of hearty satisfaction.” Yet the re- 


" ““ neany ™ a «.on.” Yetthere- Visit ok the Pres. DKNT.-President F,llmore 
rse of the picture is given by Mr. G. m such a and suite arrived in this city Tuesday, A. M aud 
g U as to render the pageant blundering in con- appropriately received-the military, firemen’ and 
ception and ludicrous ,n fact. But we cannot other associations turning oat on he occ sion 
even g,ve .he pe.„ U in .he .overs, view. A, we wrhe .hi, ^ .hepreVeZ” ; ~ 

In comparison to thc number who anticipa- i“g. with drums beating, streamers flying, &c.— 

. ted attending the great exhibition, but few connec- and thousands of happy, curious faces -ire 


Crops in Coshocton.—F ew Counties in Ohio 
exceed Coshocton in wheat and corn. Tho recent 
accounts taken by the Assessors, show that in 1850 Kh-i-ko by the Kick of a Horse.—A bov aged lllbltlori ' in Gyde Park. 

the quantity of wheat raised in tbe countv num- about 14 years, son of James Topping, o e this vil- - is ann ouaced that Miss Murfineau’s Eng- 

bers bb2,809 bushels, being an average of about k ‘ff e ’ whi)e engaged in assisting a Mr. Tuttle in iish publisher has cancelled nr. engagement with 
uen y us icls per acre and 962,646 bushels of 110 Pj 0 "'-field, stepped behind one of the horses to her on account of her recent avowal of atheistical 
corn, averaging about forty bushels per acre. The put hls < ’ oot ? ver tlle trac e. and was kicked in the opinions. 

uplands averaged about 33 bushels per acre, and ubdomen with so much violence as to cause his _ TIir rWrwtt r r> .. . 

tbe bottoni 57. ’ death on the following day. He was a brigS in- -, ? , T F ' ue 1 Press - say8 ll 15 estlma tcd 

---dustrious boy, and his sudden death is a great af- ! liponro!l able authority that up. ards of 10,000emi- 

Couleurdk Rumfkin.—T he Flour of Pumpkin fliction <° his parents and friends_ Watertown U rants Wl11 leav e Ohio during the peresent season 

for pies, is prepared by the United Society, at TrrarnaL to make a permanent location in Iowa. 

^i* 88, Th « preparation enables house---— -B. A. Latrobe, chief engineer on the Balfi 

—and should bV^Mus^ofuernetu^ J | ear , round 1 lie oldest woman in the world is suppos- more and Ohio railroad, contemplates that it will 

7; IO s .ecommeeded by^the Stewards’of^.he ?» .he^cZ ” O-n.ber, 

Astor, Irving and Tremont. and by the pastry- born on the 12th of Feb. 1731, and is of course in , 

co° > °, Boston and New York, as “somepump- her one hundredth and twenty-first year. She is - Joseph Knox Boyd, recently deceased in 

vU18 ‘ ____ ui possession of all her faculties—perfect memory, ^ ;i «hington, was one. of the volunteers who ven- 


G 000 ^ &kien f Nicord, and Laurvig, mor© than tvveniy 
ls ’ t ships a » e being freighted with ice. Tbe exporta¬ 
tion of ice from Norway was never so extensive as 

0hio k is tllis s P r iug- 


.-states no was received with the most flattering de¬ 
monstrations of respect. 

-Stephen Fairbanks, treasurer of the board of 

trustees of donations for education in Liberia, ac¬ 
knowledges the receipt of one thousand dollars from 
a merchant of Boston. 

Mr. John Grant, tfto ownerof Power’s Greek 
Slave, has consented to allow it to be exhibited 
with the American contributions at the great ex¬ 
hibition, in Hyde Park. 

-It is announced that Miss Martineau’s Eng- 


iea attending the great exhibition, but few connec- a “ d thousands of happy, curious faces are trying 
Ited with the press of this country will be present, to get a good sight at the “ head of the ReDublic* ” 

Several editors and correspondents of Agricultural --- 

( Journals, however, are and will be in attendance, R IAf, o Fortes.— The advertismelit of Mr. Dut- 
from whom interestining reports may be expected! T0N in this paper < addressed to buyers of this class 
Mr. Isham of the Mich. Farmer, sailed in April— of instrume nts, is worthy of particular attention. 
Mr. and Mrs. Batf.ham, of the Ohio Cultivator, Mr ’ . D ’ is an honora ble dealer, and is entitled to 
on the 15th tnst,—and wo understand that P. credk ,or the stand he has taken against the sys- 
Barry, Esq., of the Mt. Hope Nurseries, this city, tem °[ deception practiced by too many in the 
(Horticultural editor of the Gen. Farmer.) leaves same ,iue of trade - Read his statement and you 
for the Fair and a business tour in Europe, by the W ‘ P Ullderstand lll e allusion, for his note* are dis- 
next steamer. ‘ tiiict and emphatic. 

Erie R^lroad Celebration!——T he papers for i ^° INGS —'^ he heus collli:lu e their re- 

he past week have been filled with accoun Jof I Zt T ’ “ ** ^ 

his erand affair, hut as hav® i;*.t„ . .. I P Thors ton, of Livonia, has presented us 


j Tlie Detroit Free Press says it is estimated 

j upon reliable authority that up ards of 10,000 emi- 
I grants will leave Ohio during the peresent season 
I to make a permanent location in Iowa. 

-B. A. Latrobe, chief engineer on the Haiti 

more and Ohio railroad, contemplates that it will 
bo completed to Wheeling by the first of December 
1852. 

-Joseph Knox Boyd, recently deceased in 

Y\ ashington, was one of thc volunteers who ven- 


Post Office Opfritiovk ti t> • bearing and eye sight. Site cooks, washes and ture d upon the hazardous but successful expedition $j 

General has established the following new p 1 ®* lrons ’ 1111,10 ns,Jal f amd y avocations-threads her fo bu?h the frigate Philadelphia, in the harbor of (\ 
oar—” . a- ,n e iotiowing new Post needle and sews without suectacles. Trinnli <\ 


Erie Railroad CxLKBRATioN.-The papers for , ^'r' 7™ heUS C01lUnUe their re ‘ 

lbe p« week have bee., filled wifi, aoc„„‘,‘, rf ^ ^ Mo* us testify, 

this grand affair, but as wo have little or no room * , T "“" sl0N - L,vo,1 '»' h »« l'resemed us 

for particulars, we can only say, the President and I T, V by j 

hi. Cabinet and various JL’L.uJSS"™ f '»ch=»-eggs-aclly! W„. A. Satrm, of 


Officesfor the week ending MayTo'lSsT ueedle and ,ew^ whheut spectacles. Tripoli. " j 

North Collins, Erie Co., & N. Y., Paul H. White- Ohio W«7,t iTTTT thTI Z -e „- Tlle coroner’s verdict in the boiler explosion ' 

South Ackw^h rr8 SuU?van T ‘ S' H° h f A ‘nf "h 8 ' 5 Wh ° at la “ d cultivated in Stark county, 1 OMoIdu^ t T' S ° Patterson ’ N - J ” says “ k wns caused by \ 
den- PodSm FrieW V t N ’ H v IIo! - nng the year 185 «. was 53,407, from which 1 - thc ." ogI, 8 ene ® and incompetency of those in charge 

’ ’ J ’ '_ •» Jsaac N . Candee. 071,175 bushels of wheat were harvested. Acre’s of it; > l be water being suffered to get too low.” ( , 

What is to be m™«, t 7T7 7 , R ,arled ’ 17 ’ 174 5 busheIs gathered, 615,- William Warren is since dead, making five killed, 

to the Npw Vnrlr V 1 • A London letter 7b - • L 1 I uscarawas county, 58,077 acres were and others are mortally wouuded. 

totheNew York Cemroercia 1 says.-—“Th© effect sown to wheat and 833,071 bushels gathered-corn -m. t , . 

winch the Exhibition will have on the money mar- 19,003^ acres, yield 669,008 bushels ' here are 871 hanks in existence throughout • 

ket is regarded as a question of some importance _- ' th <? Uni °n, A report has been made to the Secre- ( 

an iucrease in'the'bulfionof'tlfe^Bank^of Eil'Y 1 *!) 6 , YoRK.-Nine new banks have !*' y "5^'° T•**•«-*«<—» { 

owing to the influx of foreigner who 16611 . f ° rmcd in ,he city of New York during six thcsabanks on tbe il4 Jjnmary, 1850, and 1st Janu- 

specie or its equivalent. If 300 000 arrive n'th n>0 ^. past, and have gone, or are preparing im- ar L 1051. 1 heir circul .tion was about twenty-three )| 
£10 each, it is remarked, wo sha'l thus have an ' ne . latelyt '° into operation. The aggregate mi,Il ons, an increase 18 pci- cent. The specie is (j 
addition of £3,000,000.” ‘ capital ol these hanks is upwards of six aud a half one third of the circulation, and had only inere sed 51 

millions, an increase of twenty-five per cent. in thc same period 7 nor cent. 


his Cabinet and various other distinguished gen¬ 
tlemen were along; and tho matter seems to have 
passed off very agreeably. After the conclusion 


fie,non we„ 


““ a H ree “'y- . A 'lO' lhe conclusion A Good Man bath Fanan.-It is wiUl deeB 
o. the celebration at Dunkirk, the President and ! regret that we have to announce the death of the 
suite visited Buffalo, and are now on their return to I Rev ' Erskine Ma ?on, D. D., pastor of tbe Bleeck- 
Washington, passing and stopping at Rochester ' 6f 1>ie sbytenan church. He died this morn- j 
on tho wav- rvocnester mg after an illness of some months—AL Y. Com- 

• ’ I mcrcial , 14l/t inst. 


• l hero are 871 hanks in existence throughout 

the Union, A report has been made to the Secre¬ 
tary of State (not yet printed) of the condition of 
these banks on tbe 1st January, 1850, and 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1851. Their circul .tion was about twenty-three 


in the same period 7 per cent. 
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foreign Kiitclligrmt. 

ASSIVAI OF THE CAMBRIA. 

Seven days later from Europe. FLOUR—1 

- GRAIN—\ 

) The Cambria arrived at Boston on the 15th sale of 500 bi 

> lust., bringing three days later intelligence than PROVISD 
! ihp Arctic, having sailed from Liverpool on the HAY from 

> 3d instant. BARRELS 

{ Euglanb.—T he all absorbing topic in England ROC 1 

) is the great exhibition* which was opened by Her Flour, bhl... 

Majesty on May day, in presence of thirty thou- [>0 ( r ^’ ' 

sand persons, without disorder or accident. Beef, cwt. . 

) “ Qn the 2d, the Russell Ministry were defeated no. bbl me 
in the Commons on a motion by Mr. Hume to Lard, tried. 

) coniine the operation of the property tat and bill to '®^ k ; 

one year. The Jewisli disabilities bill was lead a shoulders, dc 
\ second time. . Potatoes, bu. 

) The rush across the Atlantic continues with un- or 

; abated vigor. An Irish paper states that the once 

populous district of Thurles, and various other Buckwheat.. 

parts of Tipperary, appear to be almost totally de- Rye . 

ser’.ed. A letter from Waterford mentions that 'Jats. 

five emigrant ships, freighted fully with two thou- 1 n r e > ■ • • 

• S!i „tl souls, left that port for America on the 22d slaughter, ci 


Jiiaikets. 


Rural New-Yorklr Office, ) 
Rochester, May 21, 1851. $ 

FI,OUR—Flour remains unchanged. 

GR AIN—Wheat is nominally the same. We hear of a 
sale of 500 bu. Valley at SI,01. 

PROVISIONS—No change to note in Provisions. 

IIAY from SS to $13 per ton. 

BARRELS—Good oak Flour barrels bring 31c. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.$4,75(5)4,81 1 Butter, #).12J(3)114c 








-wiaSiTOglH '••• &•;,-(« 

K5ES5R :«■ :■;] 




113 per ton. T|YO BUYERS of PIANO FORTES. 

1 oak Flour barrels bring 3!c. jj —THE subscriber takes this wayto warn those who 

R WHOLESALE PRICES. wish to buy Piano Fortes, against certain frauds to which 

_ . i5(3)4,81 Butter, It).121(W1!c thc /eustom'°pr<:vails among Piano Forte manufacturers 

Pork, mess.13,50(3)14,50 Cheese, lb.5j(5)0jC and sellers, of paying professional people, such as Music 

Do. cwt.5,75(5)6,00 poultry. ^ Teachers, large fees for recommending their Pianos. Tiiese 

Beef, cwt.3,00(3)4,00 Turkeys, lb.'uvHc fees vary from 5 to 15 per cent, upon the amount of sale. 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(3) 11,50 Chickens. .5(5)7c j?qj. in stance, upon the sale of a Piano lor 8300, the music 

Lard, tried.8(3)i>c seeds. teacher who recommends it is entitled to 815, 830 or 845, 

1)0. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . ,®.),50(n)«,00 according as the commission agreed upon is 5.10 or 15 pep 

Hams, smoked.7(3)0c Timothy. i;.w(w •-,.)(! ce nt., for his services in recommending the instrument. 

Shoulders, do.Flax.. . .... ...l,25ra 1,30 Qf tWg gygtem of secret fraud the buyer is the victim.- 

I otatoes, bu.44(5>56c wl , i ,. (i , h SB h u « 10 r7i)7 00 For, as a New York manufacturer observed to the subsert- 

orain. Whitefish, bbl. . .b,.>or<D7,00 ’ ,, t j va iu to think we can pay these commissions, 

Wheat, bu.0.92(®(M)0 Codfish, cwt.and vet do as well by the customer as we could do if we 

( orn - • ■ • ;.4H(3 )o0c Salt, bW .,90®1, 0 ^ ^ hav( , themto pay .” And wherever the commission 

Buckwheat.A.'Ut’n A .!!! w;„V-for recommending is largest, there the A gent is sure to ex- 

■We., .nl ert all his influence to induce the buyer to purchase, 


iSSlI 


TiTII 


.. .5j(3)(5c | Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

, ..44(a)56c SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. . .0,50(3)7,00 

0.92(3)0,00 Codfish, cwt.3,75 

. ,48®5Uc Salt, bbl.90(3)1,00 

.44c Apples, bu.12i(3)37Ac 

. .621(3)69 Do. dried.75 

.9c 


_38(3M0c Eggs, do/,... . 

. . 75(5)87,jc Beans,bu. . . 


M9&RI N. j . 

ncin. i.).~i^ -j A “ ^ | ^ 

f l| ^| ||||j|AE^T s! ' 


■ .JJ 


!?P ■ 

is :?. 1 ■?# ,«•» 


Viin/SH 95 whether the instruments be good or bad; whilst those es- 
' SqiTi! tablishments where the instruments are least expensive in 


sand souL, left that port for America on the 22d Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(3)4,00 Wood, bard, cord.. .3(3)3,50 
ult., and on the 24th another large vessel laden \Sic 


with emigrants, sailed for the same destination.— 
Accounts from the west are even more startling. 
A magistrate and land owner in the County of 
Mayo, speaks in terms of the utmost alarm at the 
country being left without sufficient hands to till 
the ground. From Westport and Castlebar, shop 
keepers, farmers and able-bodied laborers are liv¬ 
ing as if from the plague. The Tuam Herald, 
referring to the movements in the County of Gal- 


Sheep Pelts.02JO 1,50 | Wool, lb .26(5>3Gc 

New York Market. 

NEW YORK, May 19, 3 P M—FLOUR—Buoyant mar¬ 
ket for Western and’State, influenced by the Franklin’s 
advices and a slight falling off in receipts. Fair eastern 
and local demand. Sales 3,500 bbls 4 96(5)4 18 for Michi¬ 
gan and Indiana; 1 12@l18 for common to straight; 168@ 


material and workmanship, can afford to pay the highest 
commissions for this secret service. The result is, that he 
who buys under these bribed recommendations is almost 
sure to get an inferior instrument—whilst he pays a double 
profit—one to the seller, and another ranging from 810 to 
$50 to the Agent who recommends it; supposing, mean¬ 
while, that he has the advice of an unbiased, disinterested 
friend. , . 

The community are utterly igndrantof the extent ot the 
frauds which are suffered by buyers of Piano Fortes in this 
way. The subscriber lias personal knowledge of tlus sys¬ 
tem of secret paid agencies in recommending musical in¬ 
struments, as it exists in New York, Boston, Albany, Ro¬ 


bin-as if from the plavue. The I. uam Herald, t 75 pure Genesee. struments, as it exists m Now lorn, Boston, -\manj, no- 

1 - • . t |,p r.nintv of Gal- GRAIN—Fair but limited demand for Wheat without Chester, and Buffalo,—and has no doubt that it prevails 

reletting to the movements m the Lou n tv ot n ( . Jlan Sales 2,509 bu Michigan 26. Genesee held at 1 08 largoy in every considerable city. In a recent conversa- 
wav, says if the tide ol emigration proceeds with jr, Harley quiet $1@110. Corn better with good tion with two of the largest and most celebrated manutac- 
the rapidiiv which lias marked its progress during export demand and some inquiry for the east. Sales 16000 turers in the Union, the one in Boston, (he other in New 
.up oast spring, that province bids fair to become bu 59(3)60 for Western mixed, 61 round and Hat yellow, 02 York,-the evil was spoken of as nearly universal; and as 
* / . ‘ ‘ ^ * for common round white. oue with which they had to deal every day. Said one of 

a wilderness. them—“I sold a Piano Forte to the Rev. Dr. P., of N. Y., 

_ , „ . ... . Albany Market. without the recommendation of Mr. S., the music teacher 

L it,VNCh.— Affairs m 1 arts are very unsalisf c- ,, M has fallen during the greater in his family, and without paying him any fee. Soon after 

tovv. The ministry appears to bo in daily (ears of ALBANY, May 17.—Kauhas lalencimiig tie greater Mr. S. notified me that he would cause the Piano to be 

a break up from internal discord. The proceed- teen tS’eted * ani °' le,ate 0Ut ' d0 ° l bUM ‘ returned upon my hands so indignant wash,; at the loss of 

Il,» Aasnmhlv are. without interest. Ill- e„ -ei.. «.«a fair with only a limited liis commission. haid the other, a New York manutactu- 


' a wilderness. 

France.— Affairs in Far is are very unsatisfac- 
j tow. 'i’iie ministry appears to bo in daily fears of 
- a break up from internal discord. The proceed- 
'i jngs of the Assembly are without interest. In- 
> cendiary builetins are issued by the Committe of 
\ Resistaiiee. There is a rumor that Leon Foucher 


Albany Market. 

ALBANY, May 17 .—Rain has fallen during the greater 
part, of the morning, and only a moderate out-door busi¬ 
ness has been transacted. 


sign of dissolving the Assembly, in hopesof a new Grain—There is afair milling demand tor prime Gene- 
election in 18.52, more favorable to his interests.— see Wheat for which the market is firm—Western is not 

. , , offered. Corn is scarce and for Western mixed better 

L he funds still continue to decline. prices were realized. Sales 4,500 bu 56M@57e—no round 


i.voo .mo iiiofiitniniRsioii Said the other, a New lorK manuiitctu- 

On Change the attendance wasfa.r with only a hunted hutommis. om j-aw ^ the geller and afnuld 

amount ot property otfcnng. 1 here has been a large rei • J l s **' , rUf% rcmiKhle of the Piano makers 

«»"* -r in , , w 1 r *7 lp “ " f C “™ “* *“ * ln<l> ° f ZSSSSSi KbSSIt i“ 

4 12fa)4 25 for favorite State and Southern and Northern would go back a^aiu to the old .y 

Ohio: 4 50(2)4 02 for pure Genesee. And he said further: *‘It is curious to see the artmecsof 

(j ra ui_There is afair milling demand for prime Gene- those who are thus paid to recommend musical instruments 

sec Wheat for which the market is firm—Western is not —Mr. A., for instance, a music teacher, whenever he 
offered. Corn is scarce and for Western mixed better scents a Piano customer, goes about notifying half a dozen 


IMPORTANT TO MILLERS. NEVV YORK state 

- 7 AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

The American Miller & MilTWrights’ Assistant. 

T HIS is the most valuable book for practical Millers IV.1 '' .-..J.-iuYjjis - 1 

and Miil-wriglits, extant. It is a new work recently i : -.T 7 ':; ■ 

published by VVm. U. H dorks, who is himself a practical ; . 

miller, and has spent the best portion of bis life in the 

business of constructing, planning, and managing of |I __ 

Fi.OURINO MlLI.8 AND THE MAXl’FAOTt'RE OF FI.OUR. Ill L * 

preparing tliis work for the milling public bis object has ' -1 

Set n to establish a correct guide to the business^insiead of 7 -V 1 

‘ speculative theories. Special regard has been paid to most 1 ’ ^T""’ • 

of the essential improvements which have of late been in- f -q'A patent *5 j'SitJ'i'l ■ •.T-iTiigj 

troduced for the benefit of tin miller. 'l^uoRSE rowEPS A■ h i J T l sfe. 

A few of the important subjects treated of and hcregiv- W IT 

en, taken from the contents of the work, are I. | g j 8 || || i ■ liij Jj|| : ||| i|«' 

WATER POWER CALCULATED FOR ALL HEADS, |; | r' rUliPwl 

The size of the wheels for all heads, with the amount ol f III®' 1, ra ] ||a j||li jj j 

water necessary to use on the same. . I ■?:„,& E ^ TS ^ [Il f Mill 

The entire science of dressing the mill stone, with a prac- f Sbesi A'® gw 9 wr Kf 1 ' i? « || III 1 f l| 'IV , l 

tical treatise on grinding. 1.8 KltJ I : 5 i | [iil |H| | •;*«: fr', Uih 

Remarks on the Culture of Grain, &c. :{p i'U| SJ J | j' ; MisS.' a MM. i :j Ik 

Table of Grain grown in the United States. : |;T|fc \ ! ■—A'' BITt ; -4-if* jSjjkj. 

Explanation of Technical terms used in Milling. |gr '• ' ‘ ' 47 *.- • — '-r 1 ^- 

Tne quality of French Burr, as best adapted for grinding ■ ■ ’ i -'r 

The |>roper size of mill picks, for dressing stones. ~-T-TT 

Composition for tempering cast-steel mill picks. !^ 

The amount of help necessary to be employed in a mill ol : 

four run of stones, with their duties respectively. — - 

Remarks on packing Flour. 

Table for do. do. &c., &c. Agricultural Machines & Implements 

No miller or mill wright should be without the book, as n 1 

the price is nothing in comparison to the value of the in- \A7TIEELER, MELICK & Co. continue their Manu- 
formation it contains. The following Ylillers in Michigan V V factory at the corner of Liberty and Hamilton streets, 
having examined the work fully approve of and recom- Albany, where they are prepared to fill all orders with 
mend It to public notice: despatch. 

Mathews & Beach, Pontiac; R W Lawson, Mt Vernon ORDERS FOR 

Mills; E R Brookfield, Volant do-, J W Fenner, Mt Pleas- , , _ , . .. ,,, - TT 

am do-, vv w Eddy, Sturger's Prairie do; D P Donnell, Wheeler s Patent Railway, Cham Horse Powers, 
Techmnseth do; I, Dow Crippeti, Cold Water do; Chas W and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 

Chapel. Utica do; E Brakham, Rochester City do; E Car- wilt, rkcsive their prompt attention. 
pouter, Pontiac do; J YV Hugbtlin, Charleston do; J Cupit. 

Stonev Creek do. A long list of others might be given but . Il I 

it is tliouglit unnecessary. 

Mr. IluL’Ites has recently been appointed Flour Inspec¬ 
tor of Buffalo, a very important post, showing the confi¬ 
dence the Ylillers and Shippers have the ability. 

The book is 12mo size, and done up in good strong bind¬ 
ing. Price. *1,56, at retail. Any person, sending , 

me ®3 by mail, and paying postage, shall have two copies : 

sent him, done up in paper binding, |!he only mailable 
way] free of charge, or four copies for ©5. 

Books sold to Pedlars and Agents at reduced prices. 

GEO. W. FISHER, 

Bookseller and Publisher, No. 0 Exchange St. 

Rochester, May 1, 1851. 7 >4teow 


e&a® 


ORDERS FOR 

Wheeler's Patent Railway, Chain Horse’Powers, 
and Overshot Threshers & Separators, 
wii.i, receive their prompt attention. 

.tfliijjgjl IPJWii 1 1 I 



cuts a Pi;uio customer, goes about notifying half a dozen 
anufacturers, that a friend of his wants a Piano, and says 
1 each, lie will bring him there to purchase. This is as 


■^^^S89|ssg3s^.3^- 

The American Seed Store, 

, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

S subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 





) dauha. Saldaulia who was in the city incog, and 
: had laken the route to Vido. to embark on board 
an English ship was recalled by the insurgents.— 
The inhabitants of Oporto have also declared for 
< the insurrection. 

’ Switzerland. —The Hungarian refugees in the 

; Canton of Tessino, are waiting in the Canton of 
Neufchate! the assent of the French Government 
( to their passage through France to America. 


Buffalo Market. 


mission is paid.’’ ... , 

This system of secret paid agencies to recommend mo¬ 


ment, where tie will keep constantly 
rious, and general assortment of 


Neufchate! the assent of the French Government \ ca ,.jV () 0 p Upper Lake ’spring was on the market at 60e, mission paid is 10 per cent, at another 5 per cent, on the 
10 Mr passage iPrough Franc lo America. * J&X'S. JSS TtSte -M M -f*»r» «- 

Form THE Cape of Good Hope. —Nothingnew 30,000 bu at 46e afloat, 46^c from store, and a boat load of commend a Piano to a fi lendor patrmqwhoMushest 0 
IORM HUV 4-qnn non ic «et aside over yellow at 47c. Oats nominally 38c. YVhiskcy steady at 21. purchase, he commonly lungs hni to the subsen- 

from Cape Colony. LdDU.UUU IS set aside over ' u ^IIh modcratclv at 11 50(?M t 75. ber’s rooma-because it would awaken suspicion in the 

' ’ or ’ - Mess 1 outsells moaerateiy at owgji mind of the buyer if he should avoid an establishment so 


and above the usual estimates lor 1851-2 for ex- .. 

of the Caffre War. New York Cattle Market. <£&3$£S5&i$, 

- - - NEW YORK, May 14.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th and of Bacon & Raven and other first class mrkers—that 

ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP FRANKLIN, st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, fool would not do. These instruments cannot be decryed with- 
_ of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and out destroying the credit as judges ot those who speak 


New York Cattle Market. 


Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. Canada, and the Michigan ai 

Also, Green House and tlot,-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- with numerous County Exliib 
mental Trees, in their season. The Two Horse Machin 

Alt articles sold will lie warranted as represented. hands, will thresh from 125 1 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s or twice that quality of oats. 


s ’ ’ spacious Manufactory, and otherwise extend their means of 
promptly filling orders. Their Powers and Threshers hare 
1 een sold in nearly every State in the Union, during the past 
le First year, and their superiority has been acknowledged by nn- 
;o pur- merous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies 
perfect hut from persons who have used them. They have been 
awarded the First Premiums at all the principal Fairs 
nd late where they have been exhibited in operation, including the 
f Field Pennsylvania Shite Fair, the Provincial Fair of Upper 
Canada, and the Michigan and Ohio State Fairs, together 
1 Orna- with numerous County Exhibitions in the difliJcnt States. 

The Two Horse Machine, with from three to live 
I hands, will thresh from 125 to 200 bushels wheat per day, 


long and so favorably known. And while 
notoDenlv decry the work ot ('bickering 


out destroying the credit as judges of those who speak 


Six Days Later from Europe. 

New York, May 19th —11 A. M. 
The steamship Franklin, with six days laler 


1,700 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s; I00 Cows and mission is paid for recommending mu’eal instruments; 


news from England, arrived this morning, in 11£ Iain’s. 


'es, and about 1,200 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber 


Beeves are in demand at fair prices. Good retailing 


ays front L.verpool. The English Corn Market $r'm ^ 

t Mark Lane was steady at the rates brought by tair range of the market, though there i 


and the Agent pockets his fee. 

With all this system the subscriber is in direct .antago¬ 
nism, and expects to meet till the opposition from these se- 


I) the previous steamer. 

1 ) Foreign wheat was in limited demand, but flour- 
!; iug cargoes were easily sought after. Flour is 
( firmly held in consequence of the weather being 
) cold for the season. 

) The Franklin brings upwardsof‘100 passengers. 

) She arrived off Cowes, from New York, on the 
( 3d of May, and proceeded to Bremen. Thesteatn- 
) er Africa reached Liverpool on the 4th, in 10 days 
) and 4 hours. 

) The Franklin bring files of French and English 
) papers ot l.ne.'l dales, together with the Loudon 
^ Times of the 7th, received at Southampton by Ex- 
s press for the New York press. 

; At Paris, the Anniversary of the Proclamation of 
the Republic on the 4th of May, passed ofi'without 
) disturbance. The intended Bonaparte banquet in 
) the suherbs, was prohibited by the authorities.— 
The confus'on of parties was still great in the 
French Capitol and the greatest uncertainty pre- 
• vails as lo the probable solution of the pending 
[ questions. 

i From Vienna, it is said, a note had been for- 
) warded to Constantinople demanding the deten- 
, lion two years longer of 14 of the Hungarian fu- 
) gitives. Austria olfered to bear the expenses. 

, The Crystal Palace continued to be thronged 
with thousands of admiring visitors. O 11 Monday 
) the price of admission fell from 20s. to 5s. per 


lair range of the market, though there is an occasional sale 
under and above; 150 head leftover. 

Cows and Calves—Market rather dull; sales at Brown¬ 
ing’s at from $22,50(3) i0(5)45. All sold. At Chamberlain’s 
$22,50(3)40. 50 head unsold. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales at from $2,95 to $3,50 to $5,55 
at Browning’s for Sheep, and $2,25, $3. $3,75 for Lambs. 


s; these figures are the cre t agencies, that the position he has tik-n can urouse.- 


He lias long advertised to tliat effect and tried to expose 
tlie fraud. He has been applied to, again and again by 
teacliors in the country and in the city, to know how much 
he would pay them, if They would recommend his instru- 


$22,50(5)40. 50 head uusold. „,,,, „ ments to their pupils and friends,and he lias steadily re- 

Sheep and Lambs.-Sales at from $2,9oto $-.,.)0 to $o,55 fuged t0 anY thing. He lias tlius alienated all those uni¬ 
at Browning’s for Sheep, and $2,2o, $3. $3,7o for Lambs. . tc . lc j, 0 ..-s. w’iio mike a profit out of it, and it is nowiin- 
950 leftover. At Chamberlain’s $3, 4(3).>,o0 for sheep, and possible tor hint to cheat liis customers in this way, if lie 
$2,75(5)4 for Lambs,—all sold. desired to do so, He has said, and still says to all liis mu- 


justly celebrated and unrivalied Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Titresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
game at manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN.^ 

Rochester, April. 1851. _ 70tf 

T31RD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
1} Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

7(j t f C F GROSMAN. 

/NORN SHELLERS.—Of various Bisses and patterns— 
<0 price from $3 to $7—for sale at the American Shed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 G F GROSMAN. 

/NLOVER AND TIMOTH Y SEED.—A large quantity 
Ay of superior quality, just received and selling low a 
the American Seed Store, 4 Main st. 

70 C F GROSMAN. 




Tlie One Horse Machine will thresh rather more than 
half that quantity. 

Price at Albany, for 2 Horse machines,.$145 

“ “ ’ for one Horse “ . 120 

Machines will be shipped to order to any part of the U. 
Suites or the Canadas, 23^ and warranted to give satis- 
1 faction to the purchaser, or they may be returned within 
sixty days. 

The subscribers also manufacture and will furnish to 
order tlie most approved kinds of Feed Cutters. Clover 
Huilers. Circular Saw Mills, &c., &c. Titey'wlli also 
furnish (dorse Powers properly geered for driving churns, 
elevating grain, or other purposes to which iiorse Power 
can be applied. WHEELER. MELICK & Co., 

Corner of Hamilton & Liberty Sts., Albany, N. Y’. 
Albany, March, 1S51. |64w6] 

23?“'The above Machines for sale by .1. RAPALJE&. 
GO., 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, sole agents ;or Western 
New Y’ork. 

C A U T I O N . 

rjn(jE subscribers. Patentees of Wheeler's Patent 
A Horse Powers, having noticed that an Agricultural 
Firm is advertising that Wheeler’s Patent Horse Towers 
and Overshot 'Threshers are inanufacted and sold by them, 
when in fact they have not obtained from us any liberty to 
use our Patent, we hereby caution all persons that said 
firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Powers, and that a sale by them will confer 
no right upon the purchaser to use such Power. 

Messrs. Wheelkr, Memcx & Co., of Albany, and their 
Agents, are the only persons authorized to make or sell 
Vv heeler's Patent Horse Powers ; and every such 
Power made or sold hy them, or by any person having a 
License to do o, has upon one of the Cast Iron Semi¬ 
circles at each end of the Power, the w ords ‘ Wheeler's 
Patent-WHEELER, MELICK & co., Makers, Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.” 

A (lue attention to this fact will enable purchasers to 
avoid imposition and fraud. 

No person or linn ip Albany, except Wheeler, Me lick 
fc Co., is authorized to make or sell said Horse Powers. 
jtitwOj A. & W. C. WHEELER, Patentees. 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, May It.—At market,748Cattle—atiout 
648 Beeves, and 100 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 


possible for him to cheat liis eustomars in this way, if he 
desired to do so, He has said, and still says to ail liis mu¬ 
sical friends, teachers and others, “you know my instru¬ 
ments are such as you can honestly recommend—I shall 
appreciate your kindness if you will speak well of them— 
but I cannot honestly, and therefore will not, pay any com¬ 
missions.” He says, and has long said, that lie makes liis 




iris 


1 ,™ , Veal Calves. $3,5(5)6. 

Stores—Working oxen, $80, 100(3)145. 

Cows and Calves—$ 20 . 35(3)55. 

Two years old, $17, 22(3)20. 

Three years old, $18, 21(3)28. 

Sheep and Lambs—816 at market; nearly all sold. 
Prices, Extra, F5. 7(3)10. By lot, $2(5)2,75, 

Swine—Retail 6(5)7,{c. 

Remarks.—The market is hard, the supply large, and 
prices are a shade lower. We noticed four beautiful oxen 
fattened by Win. Farwcll. of Claremont, N. H., bought by 
Mr. John Cook, of this place, one of which weighed 3,100 
pounds. 

92 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 57 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

the price of admission fell from UUs. to its. per BRIGHTON, May 15.—At market, 900 Cattle, no Stores, 
head. About 6,400 persons were admitted at that 11 pairs Working Oxen, 55 Cows and Calves, 800 Sheep 
„„d £1,000 W«u, uk„n u 0» door.. Tl,. 
demand tor the season tickets also continued, and ^7 05 (io . $5.50(3)5.75; 3 d do $ 4 . 75 ( 5 ) 5 . 


way. He offers for sale the instruments of the most cele¬ 
brated manufacturers, and as lie confidently believes, the 
best that can ba found in the United States—pledging the 
community low prices to them, small profits to himself, and 
honorable deal to all. GEO. DUTTON, Jr., 

iny 14 2tde 27 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 

BUNN’S SCYTHES. 


-- O—— 



rower mane 

C.YiitAiY *Y CO.’S Circles^tea* 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, Patent— vv 

and bany, N. Y 

THRESHING MVCULNE AND SEPARATOR. A due atu 

r Pi TIE above machines are offered tlie public this season avoid unpos 
L at the following prices—being much less in proportion , ^ 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. & aat 

For Two Horse Power,.$U0 f» 4 ww] 

“ One do do . 80 « 

“ 'i’hresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power Great o 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use.. 35 rj^HE Sub 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 I sustain 


L the total receipts were estimated at £.'2,0(MI per 

j s ^- - 

( Railroad Accidents in New England in 1850. 
1 \ —The annual reports of tlie railroad corporations 
,: for 1850, show tlie foilowing fatal or serious acci- 
} dents during the year: Lowel, three killed, four 
) injured; Maine, three killed, three injured; Prov- 


Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $7.25; 1st quality $6,50(3) , N 

$7,25 do; $5,50(3)5,75; 3d do $4,75(5)5. O the Scythe Manufacturing Establishment ot R. B. 

Working Oxen—$79, 80, 90(3)100. Dunn, Esq., at North Wayne, Maine, has been formed tn- 

Cows and Calves_$19, 22, 20, 28(5)39. t0 a corporate body under the style and name of the 

Sheep and Lambs—$2, 2,75(3)3. One lot of 25 sold at NORTH VV AVNE SCY 1 HE COMPANY , with a capi- 
$9 each tal of $1.50,000. 

Swine^—5i(3)6ic- retail 6(5>7c. The Company are now fully organized, and furnished 

__with means to continue the making of Scythes to a greater 

extent than any other manufactory in the world. Such is 
Married, the perfection of tlie machinery, and the known ex; erience 

5 of the workmen, that tlie quality of the Scythe will be Un¬ 

ix Rush, May 14, by the Rev. D. Van Alstine, Mr. JA- surpassed by any in the market. 

)B ALBERTSON 'and Miss HANNAH A. SIBLEY, To their article of Cast Steel Grass Scythes they desire 
th 01 Rush. to call particular attention. Made from Sanderson & 

In Bennington. Wyoming Co., on the 13th inst.. by the Bro.’s Genuine Cast Steel, imported expressly for that pur- 
tv. C. M. Woodward, Mr. NEVVCO.MB G. CHURCH- pose, they will always be what they are represented, and 
/L, of Concord, Eric county, and Miss THIRZA S. not like some that could be named, made of Hassenclever 
ATES, of the former place. or German Steel, and stamped and palmed off' as Cast 

.., . . . __ Steel. No effort will be spared to meet the just expecta- 

-- tion of dealers and consumers, and customers may be as- 

Died. sured of prompt attention and honorable dealing. 

’ Particular attention will be given to furnishing Grain 

At Liveroool, N. V., May 11th, GIDEON WATTS Scythes for Cradle makers, of any pattern desired, and ot 


B Y an act of incorporation of the Legislature of Maine, 
the Scythe Manufacturing Establishment of R. B. 


line no uo . cu ^ ^,, . „ , 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power Great fettle ot Superior I hoiottg-i** sired 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,50 77 f P T-7 OR fff fi A'T'TT.Til 

Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 uiiUiti -tiGi.u-a Wit* iau. 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 rpHE Subscriber, having more stock than he can wel 

Bands for above sett complete witn wrenches. Sec . 5 1 sustain on bis farm, will offer at public auction abou 

Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 30 head of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting o 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of tlie Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 26th day of June next, at his form 2j miles from this city, 
of use for the following prices: (Troy.) 

Two Horse Power.$ 100 It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun- 

One do do . 75 try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 


•; , 1 11 1 u ... Alois al,i>ilk.i suix ana miss riAi.vnn.11 a. siudi-a 

ideiice, two killed; Worcester, three killed, eight both of Rush. 

injured; Lheshier, two killed, five injured, Bust- In.B ennington, Wyoming Co., on the 13th inst., by th< 
en i, three injured; b itch burg, five killed, three R ev . C. M. Woodward, Mr. NEWCOMB G. CHURCH 
injured; Nashua and Lowell, two killed; Nor- ILL, of Concord, Erie county, and Miss THIRZA S 
wind and Worcester, two killed,two injured, Old GATES, ot the tormer place. 


( Colony, two killed, live injured; Providence and 
> Worcester, four killed; Taunton Branch, one kil- 
( led; Vermont and Massachusetts, two killed; 
j Western, eleven killed, one injured. The total is 
fort -three killed, and thirty-four severely injur- 
( ed. O: the killed, two were engineers, (one by 
( tlie explosion of a boiler,) two merchandise con¬ 
i' ductors, one road agent, eleven braketnen, (most- 
' ly by striking bridges,) and two baggage mas- 
) tors; eleven men were killed while on or crossing 
( the track; five in consequence of being intoxi- 
( cated; two passengers were killed by accidental- 
) ly falling from the platform of the cars. Only 
) three passengers were killed wliile actually oc- 
•' cupying their proper places in the cars, and this 
\ was in consequence of the breaking of an axle of 
, a car on the Western Road, at Hinsdale. 

[Boston Trav. April 28. 


Married, 

In Rush, May 14, bv the Rev. D. Van Alstine, Mr. JA¬ 
COB ALBERTSON and Miss HANNAH A. SIBLEY, 


kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 26th day of June uext, at his farm 2.j miles from this city, 
of use for the following prices: (Troy.) 

Two Horse Power.$ 100 It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun- 

One do do . 75 try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 

The threshers having no patent on them are same asabove the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogued from England, and selections from the test herds in this 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im- 

EMERY & Co.. provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany. N.Y. have been derived from that eminent breeder,the late Thos. 

ripHE subscribers are sole agents for Rochester and vi- Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— 
I cinity, for Enkry’s Improved Railroad Horse which herd, it is well known, has recently been msposed 
Powers, a constant supply of which will he kept at the °* al public sale by ius administrators, and dispersed in 
Rochester Seed Store, opposite the Arcade and for sale at many hant.s, and can no longer be resorted to as a whole 


manufacturer’s tirices. 




Died, 


/<£yC < YA\ and 

C/w tsmOX Agricultural 

.j’ - VprA Warc-Ifoaso! 

! . 1 1 Front Street 


SHERMAN, in the 26th year of bis age. 


VVM. II. HOOKE, 





( v- ^ . mi ^ 1 Tl AS iust received a complete assortment of double and 

\ Union College Commencement. Ihe annual [ J single shot guns, revolvers, pistols, powder flasks, 
t Commencement at this ancient seat ol learning s i l0 t belts and pouches, game bags, gun wadding, wire 


as good style, finish and temper as the best known. 

The undersigned will be assisted in the 8 eytlie business 
hereafter by Mr. h. B. Burleigh, of Albion, N. Y., who 
will give constant attention to customers in all sections of 
the 8 tate. A continuance of the custom so liberally be¬ 
stowed, is respectfully solicited. 

The subscriber having located permantly at Rochester, 
N. Y., all orders and enquiries addressed to him vvill meet 
with prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. 

May 15th, 1851. 73-tf 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOIl HIKE. 

upHE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
J ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

I 2 tents 51) feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
VS just received a complete assortment of double and 1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 8 uO 

single shot guns, revolvers, pistols, powder flasks, Also, a number of smaller ones, tliat will convene from 10 



x %cl 


RIFLE MAKER AND GUN SMITH, 


EAGLE PLOWS. 


J P FUGG & BRO. for improvement. The announcement of that sale, created 

-1— great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seeni- 

R nr*iipstcir c( * emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min- 
nULUcsici c i e with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
' U I?Tj QTAPF sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
L LilJ u I U ll J!, before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
\ AND was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the best 

'i\ .1 .rricnltn t breeders in England, and several from other countries, 

“lA :t s ru :iiuirat some of tlie animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
ro-lIftKS<*! tomanv. 

r ci v n - 1 “ex- In the herd now ottered for sale, will be included theim- 
Removed from ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
ront Street "Meteor.” These are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation as 
T0 NO slock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 

) BUFFALO am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of 
, ' ‘ J Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m tills 

KEETj country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg- 
. POSJTE T H E ment, to say—“ That in no instance to hi 3 knowledge, had 
ARCADE. these two hulls been bred to shOTi-uorn cows of other herds 
•' EDS & FARM- previously imported into the United States, but what the 
\ G TOOLS OF produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

EVERY The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 

iXsr’RTPTlON ' heel1 1 *red from these two bulis, and the proprietor having a 
• c iiDcvT'TjpD ’ young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
. & BR O 1 HER. tlie herd be retains, (being about i-i in number) can spare 
these two valauble bulls. There will be in the stock offer- 

f ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will be composed of cows, (most of them pos- 
ITj sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 

— heifer calves. It is believed that ho herd of short-horns has 

S. ever beeno tiered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 

,, , , the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 


TO NO. 

/ 29 BUFFALO 
m) . STREET, 
WOC O. POSITE THE 
fSJ/ ARCADE. 

TV SEEDS & FARM- 
>7 IMi TOOLS OF 

/ EVERY 

DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG k BROTHER. 


) kr, of Albany ; on Monday, the 21at, Hon. Mir- 
( on ell S andkord will address tlie Senate, and on 
) Tuesday, E. P. Whipple, of Boston, will deliver 


Guns exchanged or repaired at No. 6 , St. Paul-st., 
Rochester. 73—It 

CORN CULTIVATORS — Of vtirious patterns 


j ,> - 0 ’ V> ip and prices—$4 to $6 with cast or Bteel teeth as may be de¬ 
an address and Bark Benjamin a roem before s i rC( ], Also dottble mould board corn plows. For sale 


the Literary Societies. 


J. P. FOGG & BRO., 26 Buffalo-st. 


persons up to 40a. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early applicatiort be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y r . 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

E l AGLE PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, and 
j all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., for 
vale by E. C. WILDER & CO.. 

(62-tf ) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y 


Opposite the Arcade, Buffalo st. 

SJ i;i> CORN, 

VERY choice lot of Early Dutton eight-rowed, 
,l\ White Flint, and-other varieties, for sale in the ear, 
by J. P. FOGG & BROTHER, 

April, 105L [ 66 tf] Rochester Seed Store 


examine the herd at their c< 
Troy, N.Y., Feb., 1851. 


JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
jjxsale, wb.oiesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.j No. 24 Exchange Street. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


poc'licol 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

SPRING. 


’Tis now the merry spring time, 
Tiie happiest of the year ; 

Hope lightly Hits o'er every face, 
Mirth fails on every car. 

The wild wood forms are weaving 
Their vernal wreaths of greens 
While oft among their branci.es. 
The warbler’s nests are seen. 


prompted to usefulness and pre-eminence 
in his profession, and affection for her whose 
heart had already been won to himself. 

Emma was an only daughter. She had 
been educated with care—but nature had 
bestowed upon her peculiar gifts. Her ex¬ 
alted mind received the highest polish, while 


hie abode;—but loVc’s messages from 
abroad regular intervals served to dissi¬ 
pate the clouds from Emma’s mind, while 
the hope of relief by her friends saved her 
mother from dispair. 

“What! A letter from your old beau, 
I conclude,’’ said the mother, one day, find- 


out!} - s Corner. 


NEW SEE l) STOKE 


“ Attempt the end, and navi r stand to douht; 
Nothing's so hard, but search will find it out.” 


her amiable disposition and exquisite loveli- ing Emma reading a letter she had receiv- 
ness combined to render her the object of j Yd that morning, 
admiration, and win for her the warmest! “ Perhaps,”.replied Emma, evasively, 
affections of every heart. Her penetration | “Then the young lawyer has not forgot- 
enabled hur to discover the source of true j ten you?” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. J 

No. CS State st., first door south of Wells & t'o.’s ]; VIir ' f 

Office. Arnold’s Bloc k. Rochester. N. Y 3 i 
'JHiE subscribers, under the nameotfBMHos&Bnn-nrcp 1J 
J are now opening a New Seed Store and AgricuUu~>i J 
Warehouse, located as .-move, winch w-fli lie known as the I 


t am composed of 21 letters. 


Aly I, 1-4, 3,21, 2,20. 7,8 is one of the United wanting any thing in our line are requested 


States. 

-My 2, 9, 17, 7 is an island near Scotland. 


dignity in man, as her choice of a lover! “Perhaps he lias not,” said Emma, P] y 3 > 15 > B IF 5, 7isa county in Penn. 


will make it an object for such to do so. - 

<WAS \V. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Papal y. fe »= r j.-. 
(,r - tf _ JOHN T. (Ui iGGS. 


to call, vv’e : 3 i 


Young buttercups and daisies 
Gay wildings, reappear 
To crown the outspread landscape, 
Or deck the rich parterre. 


proved. But the mother, more aristocratic, j promptly, emphasizing the first word. 1;, » 7 > 8 > 3 ; 18 is a tuwn Poru. 

and erroneously estimating the dignity of! .“Right,” continued the mother, appa- 8 > 14 > '» ,sa county in Mial.ig.-m. 

labor, could not bear the idea of her daugh- j rently much dt lighted with the idea that l, y >’ 9 ’, ,8 ’ 8 18 acoull,y . in 

ter’s marrying a mechanic, though she her- her daughter was holding a correspondence o' H ’ r1 ' ,sa c " untj ! 1,1 :’"' r ) ' h Can 

J , *?, , rr> -If ii ° . -p,. f My 8, 7, 9, 12, 7, 10 is n Province in Prussia, 

self had set the example. I he mind of with the young lawyer. “Right — you q -/ o ,, , r ~ • - ,, • 

if it ,, , , 1 , , tt. J i 17 i s, J, i»ly 9, 7, 8, 11, 15, 7, 12 is a town in-Mexico. 

Mrs. Hammond had been set upon a young know, Emma, that he was devotedly attach- My jo 8 8 7 is a nverin Turkey 

lawyer. Of him sh$ often spoke in highly ed to you before we left New England, and M y n ’ j 8 ‘. 6> 8 . 7 ‘ is Ttown in Italy, 

complimentary terms — enumerated the j but for your coldness and indifference would My 12, 7, 17, 5, 8, 7 is a town m New York, 

honors — enlarged upon thexredit and rep- have made you his honored bride, and thus My 13 , 4, 2, 18 is a river in the United States 


The primrose and tlte lily. 

The myriad flora! throng. 

Wreath April’s brow with garlands, 
With laurels strewed among. 


Who loves not Spring’s returning. 

That breathes delicious gales, 

When aromatic fragrance. 

Upon the zephyr sails 7 

Mention, N. Y., April, 1S51. Rurai. Bard. 


l PLOWS ! 1 FYSiOWSIJl 


My 9, 7, 8, 11, 15, 7, 12 is n town in .Mexico. ralNSwlySta?"’ N °*’ S 67 and 63 of Moore ’ 8 *u- \ fc \ 


Eaot.e 1’r.mvs of different size.-, among which .-re ti.., 
Engle G and Eagle 20. 

Sunson, I’r.nws, different sizes, plain and fuil rigeeil 
A,so, Si»k-Him. I*i ovvs, different sizes. 


nonors—enlarged upon tne.crecm anti rep- nave mane you ins Honored Gride, and thus My 13, 4,2, 18 is a river in the United States. pc^S above C Jiows. , ° Uld ' t)0ards ’ lat,(i sidcs ’ and 

utatiou he would add to the Hammer, d spared you the sufferings you have since My 14, 15, 17. 5, 8, 18, 2, 9 is one of the United The above plows and casting wir be k-.t C on*-*-. t v 

n -I 1 1 • 1 1 ,1 j i 1 , T-» . , . . .... . for sale l>v tire snhs/'rilipiv lih.i,.i . > 


NO ACT rALLS FRUITLESS. 


family; and pictured in glowing colors, the then endured. But‘better late than never’ States. 

felicity that Emma might enjoy with so line —he is worth a dozen blacksmiths.” M y 15 > 5 - 8 3 > 13 > 8 is a county in Maine 

a gentleman. I “But } - ou don’t know, mother, what ’My jg, 13 is a river in Europe. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed,. 

Nor deem it void of power: 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 

And still unholy striffc. 

No act fails fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be ; 

Nor what result; unfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 


Kentucky. 


But, though Emma was ever obedient changes have taken place in New England ‘' ,y 17> 13 ’ 8 ’ u 8 is a.county in ICentuc 

to tlie instruction and advice of her parents since we left there,” replied Emma, with a '^! y J®’ U \ '* 818 a tovul in Scotland, 

under every circumstance, she could not smile; “perhaps you might now waive your t0 'T?: ln , Vlr t s,nia ’ 

think it her duty to submit to such an ar- objections to Mr. Barney.” 
bitratior;, and wisely chose to decide for her- “ 4.8 you like, Emma. I expect to re¬ 
sell'a question so intimately connected with main with you but a little longer—I have 

her own personal happiness through life.— but little time to live. If you make a bad 

Young Bldckstone’s character had been choice it will be the worst to yourself. You 

fully canvassed in the mind of the fair phi- know my mind.” 

losopher—had been “weighed in the bal- “Be of good cheer, mother; you may 
tince and found wanting.” He possessed yet enjoy years of rest and happiness in that 
an elegant mansion in tiie city, which was ‘elegant mansion’ you so much admired in 


plow, call and examine our assortment', whether t!r\ w'i-'h l H ' 
to purchase or not. 1!R-IGGS & BKOT ff-;K - 

Rochester. Ap ril 24, 18.il. ( 5 , 


t'LOWEW S53I-;iQK, 


My 20, 13 7 is a towd in Hindoostan. 
My 21, 8, 15, 17 is a county in Georgia. 
Romulusville, May, 1851. 

ET Answer next week. 


YT/r if.ve receive.! from Kuglaml, since the Nr u. o' 
» > AT ,rr|, last, nearly 2wii diilcrent variet.e-Ol bjevy 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 10, 2, 3, 11 is an animal. 

My 4, 8, 3, 6, 5, 13 is a vegetable. 


different varieties, by gentlemen perfectly competent to 

K~&S eleC h ti ? n - I Ve wi “ P ut »p semi IO ort.cr 
20 l»njie.sO! the choices kinds, such as would make - 
assortment for any blower Garden, for»'I —}.-, varied-esfor 
and the same proportion for larger quantities Heserii - 

tl0 pie-!ser lr n t!0,1S U,r r ", l f lv;,tion > ir « Riven on each paper. 
I lease cal) upon, or address (jiost paid.) to 

... . liltlGGH & BROTHER, 

State street. Rochester, N. Y. 


HARDEN AND FIELD 


-—--- often the mother’s theme—but this, with all j the city of-, in New England; strange j;, 1 ° Ml> 0 

CVt fV } 4 i | its magnificence and splendor, could not in things happen now and then.” J j*’ ‘t,! 1 „ . 

wlllz ^d-Cilh U00ll* the least atone for that deficiency in the To these last remarks Mrs. Hammond ' person.* ’ ’ ‘‘ ' 

f ' VOIITI IT man’s wLieh must r-ro made no renlv ■ hut. ennelmlerl in km- nwn ^ • , 


is the name of a 


(Written for Moore's Rural New-Yorker.] 

THE “DIRTY MECIMIO.” 


ter as she pictured her in her imagination 
by s. Furman. occupying a miserable shanty, if not ti cor¬ 

ner of her husband’s shop; for she knew,- 
“ There comes that young imp of a as women often presume to know, that a 
blacksmith again,” petulantly observed Mrs. , JO or, laboring mechanic could never be ex- 
IIammond, as she saw Henry Barney es- pected to have a place more worthy or more 
corting her daughter home from church befitting an accomplished bride, 
one fine afternoon; “ I can’t see, for the life But we will leave the mechanic to his 


young man’s character which must, ere made no reply; but concluded, in her own My 9, 11, 2 is n plant, 

long, bring him to poverty and shame.— mind, that her daughter had finally con- My 13, 7, 2, 14, 19 is a tool. 

The mother mourned, or tried to mourn, sented to accept the proffered hand of the My 12, 8, 9 is what we sometimes do. 

over the future prospects of her fair daugh- young lawyer who had been selected for -My 15, 2, 11, 17 are what we all have. 


HkluGS &• BRO., u> state st. 

Drags and Cultivators. 


“ There comes that young imp of a 
blacksmith again,” petulently observed Mrs. 
Hammond, as she saw Henry Barney ts- 


of me, what Emma can find so very inter¬ 
esting in $ ‘ Son of Vulcan.’ I guess she we follow Mr. II. and family to a new “ Yes, sir/’ responded the amiable E 
must lie fona uf sparks. home. raa, who sat gracefully by the window enjt 

Perhaps she is,” replied Mr. H., who Times had changed. The chances for ing the fresh morning air. 

sat reading his Bibie, “ and she displays good speculation in tlie South and West present- “ You are expecting a friend from a d 

sense m making so wise a choice. You ed peculiar inducements to Mr. Hammond’s t uice, are you not 9 ” 

know sparks have a strong tendency to mind. He established himself at New Or- “A friend!” said Emma, at the momt 

ris f;” , T .. . , ... . . le aii8. Here lie thought greatly to aug- catching the eye ot the young man in t 

‘Yes! J. think as much—a blacksmith, moot his riches in a few years and return coach; she knew it to be Henry Barney 
indeed! You must think our daughter’s to his native place with princely honors.— but their affectionate meeting we need r 
notions of popular society are already ‘ on But, alas, couid he Rut have lifted the veil describe. 

the rise,’ and so do 1, when she can condo- and looked but a moment into futurity— The mother ho longer opposed— and 
scend to associate with a dirty mechanic, had read his brief history in the book of a few days the beautiful Emma Hammoi 
Jx ‘ w,se c - 10Ice ’ mdeed. . hate, and realized the force of the adtnoni- became the hanov bride of the once mu 


labor, and the lawyer to his profession, while fine morning. 


her some years before, and who, she ex- My 1 
pected, from Emma’s hints, would soon re- DT 
move tlier. to comfortable quarters in the 
“ elegant mansion” in their native city.— 

Emma read her thoughts, but said nothing. 

“ Does the widow Hammond live here ?” a gk 
inquired the driver of a coach as he reined of cow: 
up his spirited steeds before the door one for the 


My whole is the name of the author’s teacher. 
EF Answer next week. c. v. c. r. 


Hit IGGS 0 BRO , (ih State st. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 


AEITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


rj.-A.ROKN AND Fill.!) PEAS.-Severaichoicevor?e- 
V, ties—some new kiiuls-oi imported Garden I’i-s — 

Aho -1 brae lot of Gonad* Field I - as~of e.ur:i _ 

jnst received at U»e Monroe Seed Store and AerietditLil 
Warehouse. (W State st _ BRIGG S L UKO. 

«A8££>23NSNG' AND rAStMiSi'a 'ffCG'tdL 


head for the sheep. How many of each kind can 


“ Yes, sir,” responded the amiable Em- lie purchase for $100? 
rna, who sat gracefully by the window enjoy- West Webster. N. V., 1851. 
ing the fresh morning air. CP Answer next week. 

“ You are expecting a friend from a dis- ~~ 

tance, are you not?” ANSiVERS TO ENIGMAS, 

“A friend!” said Emma, at the moment a , , 7^7~- 

catching the eye of the young man in the I>RESS OF Fra 

NCK. 


ricultural Warehouse, No fir-; State street, hv 
,l> _ BRIGGS & BRO. 


SEKD P1j\NTJ0RS. 

I pMERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the MonrceSeed Store 
_j and Agricultural Warehouse, t>8 State street, fiy 


BRIGGs & p.no. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN NO. 72. 


nrtlMOPHV SEED.—400 bushels Timothy See l, of dif- 
■ ,e J' ent ()ualitie.s, just received, anil for gale low by' 


but their affectionate meeting we need not 
describe. 

The mother bo longer opposed—and in 


Answer to Acrostical Enigma.—J osephine, F.m- 
press of France. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem.— Forty-four 


BRIGGS & BRO. 


* 

• TT u s * MOWjSON, at the c-ld Rochester 17’ r- 
sory, Rochester. K. .* 


“Speed the Flow.” 


10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “. *• 

500 Gherry “ “ “ •. 

10,000Dwarf Bear. Beach and aiiince. 


A ‘ wise choice,’ indeed.” 


“Such condescension as that, Mrs. Ham- tion, “Thou k no west not what a day may 
rnond, I admire. It is a noble trait in the bring forth,”—his stout heart must have 


character of any young lady to appreciate failed him long before the fin 


}: . v-ii - ■ coma exceed me mortification or his once advised of all the imnortant ehano- s th-it Wheeler’sHoree Power, Thresher and ,Sa 

I “Fortune, did you say? You had bet- proud-spirited and aristocratic lad v 9 For me lmppuant enanges that ii U8S ey’s oetebrated Grain Reaper. 

i -E. t A.,no- him wb b ” pxuuu»puu.oud.uu ansiocrdUo laay f itor had token place m her native city. The Pcnnock-s wheat and Grain i»rln. 

“ c oa 0 a t) him v/Itfl. Years she had llved 111 the ^niovnaent of rnnn«* 0 I ^ also a complete assortment of FieD 


( ter say a cham to nano; him wiln. 77 years she had lived in the xmmt t m ^ i 

. L « ° T 1 c -v " 7 / , 4n J°y me utol young lawyer, so carefully selected and s 

S Not too fast, Mary; I have often told every luxury-basked m the sunshine of much praised, had wasted Ins fortune b 
you that Mr. Barney would some day reach every pleasure-been surrounded with cv- du 1 , nd neglect of his business; whii 

an eminence that might well be envk d by eiythmg that could render existence desira- the humble, but industrious mechanic ha 
tue young- ‘professional ’you are so desire- ble and life sweet-and now to be sudden- saved his small, but steady earning, an 
j ous should become Emma’s suitor, and from ly deprived of even the necessary comforts when the day of sale arrived hati°ampl 
! present indications I am fuHy.e.onvmei d that of ufe, was a. calamity she was,little expect- means to purchase the stately dwelling of 
; such will be the fact.” ing, and totally unprepared to meet. Her the unfortunate young lawyer. This he 

“ Ylieri y ou would have our daughter d.s- proud heart sank beneath the trial, bought and had fitted up and furnished i 

> g racy horsed and family by marryingyoung Mr. Hammond was now compelled to re- superb style for the reception of his bride 

> Vulcan, wouid }ou: l ha l would be a sort (0 his only remaining capital—his trade and had added a largeand commodious win; 

pietty joke, 1 must confess. for a subsistence. His commodious and for the express accommodation of her wid 

- Not disgrace herseh, rdary; you arc elegantly furnished house was exchanged owed mother. 


reader, that Emma, ever, faithful to theob- CIJ ,m irnl i ,ar f aits - .... „ . ----- 

• . e , . ~ - , . They would particularly invite all interested, to the well •sAWiSGS BzLNis.. 

ject or. tier early affection, had kept up a established Mass. Exau I*i.ows, in a series of 24 different r ]ULE M'-nroo County Saving-3 Ins’itniion v-Mi hp 
private corresnondvnee with Mr Ram™ Sizes, manufactured by Rug-W*, Noiirac & Mason. Also J opeiiefi .Inily from 10 o’clo.-T, a.'m". to-I o’clock B 
j. , ' ' 1, , . ' VU ’ iJar,lt y the latest and most improved kind of Seed Bi.a.nilr, in- M.. at U>e Rochester Bank Buil-ling, No. 2U;xch;‘.!do at ' 

from the time she had left her New Enw- vented by the same firm. trustekn, 

land knmn r ,■ We have also on band the well known Curtis or Albion Kverar l Beck, i David K Lewis 

icJ.Cl home, and had, therefore, been fully Plow, of various sizes and ejctramanuDicture. P'avkj R M.urton, I Thoniau ll nvey 

advised of all the important chancres that Wheeler’s Horse Bovver, Thresher and Saw Mill. Chnrtes W Dujidas, | Moses Chapin, 

, , , , . . F wuu.i to v,o turto Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. Levi A Ward, | Ehenezer Elv 

nau taken place Ill her native Cl tv. J. he Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. Lewis Sel ye. I ' Aaron Bronson 

vounfr lawvtT SO earpfnlfv and As a |s0 a complete assortment of Field and Garden William N Sage, | Georpe W I'arsons, 

ia\. vti, so caitiimj. sCiCCCCtl anti SO Seeds, both domestic and imported. Wiliimn W Ely, George Ellvvaueer 

much praised, had wasted his fortune by 72 JOHN RABaI,JE & GO , Irving Block, Alvnh Strong, ‘ j JoeY B Milliner, ’ 

dt8sipatic(D slid .icglcct of his business; while-». j SUSSSKSl. 

the humble, but industrious mechanic had FiOWer Seedc, • freeman Clark, ; 

* j 1 • iiii. i • a Ei 1 < ■( a k u i e(,' President 

savecl ins small, but Steady earnings, and “ As dear as the smile on an old friend’s face, Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

when the day of sale arrived had ample , nd c' fl T? rs ’’’ J^tcr, June 1, isso. _; 

. , 1 , , n . r ' and no purer fount ol pleasure flows ’ than that which inir .. ....- 

means to purchase the stately dwelling of springs from a beautiful arden, cultivated by the h nd of A GL,.,uAX. 

tLn ’mfnr-Sn.fati. rpt • i taste and blooming with those LilKI O. PAMUONH—We will introduce our Snrina 

tue anlortuuate young lawyer. 11ns he style of Wat* for Gents on Saturday, Marcii^Is Ai'o 

....a L...1 .. i i , • Rare and Elegant Flowers at the same time a and* 


_ As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
SO Seeds, both domestic and imported, 
bv 72 JOHN RABaLJE & GO , Irving Block, 

■> ft. - . Rllfl’.lr. 


Freeman Clark. 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas IL.nvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Ebenczer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George VV Parsons, 
George ElIwa11per, 
Joel B Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Nelieniiah Osborn. 


„ F.VERARD PECK, President 

Freeman- Ci.ark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 1850. I'ig-ir ; 


CLARK & GIBjITEAiV. 


btuight Rud h<id fitted up ttnd furnished in of all the choicest va 


Ql RING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
bJ style ot Hals for Gents on Saturday, March 1st Also" 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 


superb style for the reception of his bride, 
and had added a large and commodious wing 
for the express accommodation of her wid¬ 
owed mother. 


)f all (lie choicest varieties, of which Seeds may hr ob- about laying aside their caps. 
pained, fresh from Hovey’s, Boston, and Tliorhnrn’s Now .We will as usual exert ourselv 
York,—at tlie Genesee Seed store and Agriculturui Ware- style and quality, 
house, Go Buffalo st., Rochester. 


es to excel all others in 


J. RABALJE & CO. 


presuming’ too much again. His industry for a miserable substitute in'the suburbs of On returning from New Orleans, Mr. 
anu s ' crn integrity have aneady placed him tlie city, where the mother mourned in sol- Barney took possession of his new home 

ahnvp rpnniiii'li ” Gh.j .-_j i. ic e ■ r. 1 • , „ . . ’ 


above reproach.” iiude, and bitterly reproved herself for the 

“ VV exl, that s always the way with you— filly she had exhibited in yeilding to her 
I can’t speak but to be contradicted. You own caprice. The thought was too humil- 


HARROWK. 

W E invite the atten¬ 
tion of the farmers 
of Western Mew York !o 


Those wishing Hats at tlie above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforn a- 
leur. Die only process that insures a | ; rlccl and ensv fit 
1 5!) "> a ] OLAKK & G i!,/,! A N. 21 Slale-st. 


and, after arranging the affairs of the itouse 
agreeable to tlie taste and convenience of 
his excellent young wife, conducted Mrs. 
Hammond to her apartment and addressed 
her as follows: 


BONE RjfArWXSIL 


rrhu • rrVr a ° m ? UCS , anu P re P are ner “Mother, (for such I am happy to cad 

and tty to flatter me into the belief th-.t own hands. But her cup was not yet full. yoU( ) this room, with its furnitunV 1 have 

he is somebody. But I can t see the least lhe veil was yet to be lifted that hung fitted up far you—make this your private 
particle of merit that should entitle him quivering between her present cares and the apartment You have been bereft of a 
even to common ciyiht.es, to say nothing dreadful of earthly sorrows. She was left home, and a kind husband. But you shall 
of the honorable relation you wish to con- a widow. . . not want. My home shall be your home 

,u upon him. But there s no use talking Under these trying circumstances the w lnle you live-and when called to an ex- 
about it—I can t bear him, and she left amiable Emma evinced the true heroism of change of worlds, my prayer shall be, that 

M^°Harv 1 • in t- her sex, m ministering comfort and conso- youmay,findabetterhbmeandmoresub- 

Mi. Hammond was, at the tune our sto- lation to her almost distracted mother, with stantial happiness. You have suffered 
ry commences the owner of a large mer- the earnestness and solicitude of an angel much; but you shall now rest from anxiety 
can tile establishment in a flourishing city in of mercy. Her young heart had been sub- an( j c . !re » J J 

? late 7 wh f ere , hewas |t u ed by the gentle influences of love, and ' These touching remarks sank deep to her 

fen? fe* hls P ,ae - » P uro s ush '"8] flo « d "• toothing heart She attempted to express hergrati- 

ticatgooo senac, than far his benevolence the sorrows of the suffennu'and distressed fto- aireK . 


m /to 

f '■ I i 

// 


our !.:rge anil/superior as- rpilE subscriber is now receiving l:>r"» quantities of C : - 
sortincm of arrows—the i valuable manure, in barrels, which he“SKu for I ’ 
best ever oflereti in this cents per ib. No charge for the barrel-. '■ 

!l l ;!y;.‘ ?l ; i .. A “. 101 , 1 * ' ,thc,s „ Tll|i n,!llHlre consists of the following ingredients,— 
} \ , i r h° VV ’ £?'. :rcoal ’ Fljister, Calcined ('liarcoal, Potash, Glauber alts, 


1 \®\ market. Among others 

\ h fa "e have Ge ides’ iHrrow, 

k®\ Y\ (see figure,) Scotci; Hai- 
row, Squar H rroi ter. 
' 01 various sizes, ami 

prices ranging fro;:. i)l!) 
>1 Kfv to si2. 

' I Blease call at the Gene. 

■j Y\A see Seed Store and Ag. l 
VA Warehouse, No. W lufla- 


Saitpei.rr*, Oil of Vitriol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor 
and Bullocks blood. G. H. BARR, 

State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff Ft , New 
xork. j 0g . 4t j 


Warehouse, No. G5 ; MOORE'S RURAL NEW- YORK Ell, 

lo st., Rochester, and ex- publishkd f.vkky thuksoay, at rochestkk, by 
examine for yourselves. n n v t dr.ao-j-c- t. • , 

J RABAi.jE & Go. D ’ D ’ " •MOGEE, Proprietor. 

-’- Pubficatton Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor ] 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horii- 


not want. My home shall be your home, subsoil plows. . . i f, 7, ' ' 

while you live,—and when called to an ex- are now receiving our spring supply of the various coii iero btaiia.% mfl-lo sta. 

j J c . | , ,, , ’ * sizes of this justly celebrated Biow, direct from tiie ,,. . , . . . 

change of worlds, ray prayer shall be, that manufacturers, Messrs. Nour.se, Ruggles. Mason & Go., ol ! tlE confuns more Agricultural, llor .i 

vnn mat- find n heHee 1mm/, ond mnm Boston. We sell the Flows at the Boston prices, without vultural, ,cieiiutic Mechanical, Educational, Literarywind 

y° u tir - u d DeMer “ ome antl mote Sub- charge for transportation, at the Genesee Eeed Store and Ne . W9 V*.* ,‘ er 7 °g..t AgricultunU or Faini 

Stantial happiness. You have suffered 'gricultural Warehouse, M Buffalo st. rial |)iibbsht‘'l tn Die Gnited ritams. Thogc who wish a 

W ouueieu 7() J RABAI.JE & CO good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 

much ; but you shall now rest from anxiety ---■-— invited to give tins one a careful examination—«tid u. m-.-.r 

■md rnre ” IiHDI'OVed Sppd Drill m ' ri8 tllat H <! l ,osta " e 011 a first c.lass periodical is no 

Cure. veil uocU JJXill.. more than on tlie smallest slictit. or mosL tmshv 


These touching remarks sank deep to her THIS is the best Drill out for sowing oni 
, c;, . ° , , x . X beets, turnips, &c., &c., and should he in | 


good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and u. m-nr 
in mind that Die postage on a first class periodica! is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 


Terms, in Advance: 


, Heal gooo sense, than for ins benevolence the sorrows of the suffering and distressed 
‘ and charity, and .scrupulous honesty in all —while grace, and humility, and thesweet- 
j) his dealings with mankind. He had inner- ness of her temper, combined in restoring 
[j ited no fortune save what a pious mother peace and tranquillity to the troubled spirit. 

| • can bequeath to the heart—he shared not Thus, under the healing influences of gen- 
!;■ t!ie honors and distinctions of an illustrious Ueness and love, the mother gradually re- 
parentage—but from an humble and ob- covered from her grief—her spirit, cheered 
< SCU1 '0 mechanic had arisen to the honorable by hope, revived; but the multiplied cares 
and influential position in which we find and afflictions of latter years had not failed 
| him. Under these circumstances, therefore, to produce their legitimate effect upon her 


with tears and heart overflowing, could only ^iTnTpTPV-for S25, and any additional number, directed lo individuals 

„ . , . . o’ v Sliili/ii IIARLKY. at the same rate, borty l.opies, directed to one pereon, lor > 

SUV, UrOU bless you. and sank down upon TA/D have just re rei ved lOO bushels superior Seed Barley 349, and any additional number, thus addressed, et Die > 
t]v sofa nverrutwered hv thu kinrfnpec nnrl V, from Col. Murttock, of Wheatland, which we will same rate. Six montlis auhacriptions at proportional rates. 

‘. f ' , • ‘ sell at i s per bushel. 'Btiose who want a pure and su- All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 

affection Ot him whom she was OllCC pleas- l’ ar ' l ? r ;irtic le will please call at the Genesee Seed SWre, (15 the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired, 
ed disdainfully to call “A Dirty Mechanic.” -——I __ j LABAIJE & CO. Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mc.li- 


sanie rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 


All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged m 


v»rvc' „ bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 

-- -- UtNfiU.'V.e. of all professions — friends Of Mental atul Moral as weH as 

..'/omhn rpnuirp more tlmn t,-,.,,, YUE have now' in store 40 bushels of seed of the celebrat- of Agricultural improvement — arc respectfully solicitec t; 

vU/V.iiW require more bleep mail men, VI ed English Potato Onions, the best and earliest onion obtain and forward subscriptions to Die New-Yourkr. 

and farmers less than those engaged in al- rtown in this country. Price of the seed of small Onions Subscription monev. nrbnerlv enclostd. mav be 


and with a full conviction of the importance heart. She was humbled—but not r>ub- 


to be attached to every worthy mechanic, dued. 

it is not strange that Mr. Hammond should A year had passed. The widow and her 
property estimate the young man who toiled daughter still occupied the small, uncom- 
at the anvil, and who manfully struggled to fartable apartment where the father died, 
subdue every passion save those which An air of sadness lingered about their hum- 1 


, ,, • P. p 20s per hush; large Onions Bis. Gardeners and other/-, will 

most any other occupation. Editors, au- Ijlease give us a cal! before purchasing elsei^er^ ( rders 


moftb titty ouikh uccuptuton. 1 X 0 :tors, au- please give us a call before purchasing elsewhere, ( rders 
thors, and artists need more sleep than those ,m d l^ a ? ce ! ’ roin rt , , y aUe;nded f' pyntwee see.i store 

of most other professions. The same is true--| 

of precocious children. TT7P . 


obtain and forward subscriptions to tlie New-Yorker. 

zw Subscription money, properly euclostd, may be 
sent by until at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of @1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 59 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 


One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 


W E have just received a few pounds of prime Virginia each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in f 
Tobacco Seed, from New York, which we wi I sell r ’if Notices relative to Meetings, Ac., of Apr 


Agricultural* 


by the ounce or pound, as desired, at ihe Genesee Seed • Horticultural, Mechanical and ICducational Agsociations* 
fotore, Oj iluflalo st. 70 J KAPALJK &c GO. published gratuitously. 
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PRO&KESS AX1) IMPROVEMENT. 


DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK. - No. 4. 

THE DAIRY HOUSE. 

Much of the convenience, and economy 
in the management of a dairy depends up¬ 
on the judicious construction of the dairy 
house, by which is intended apartments suit¬ 
able for utensils, for milk, for the butter 
while churning or the cheese making and 
curing. It is more than probable that a ma¬ 
jority of the poor butter and cheese of which 
market-men have so much cause to com¬ 
plain, can be attributed to want of a prop¬ 
er construction of, and attention to the dairy 
house and utensils. 

Many of the smaller dairy men, having 
no room devoted to the specific purpose, 
make tqeir cheese in the kitchen or cook 
room, pressing them in the wood-shed, and 
placing them to cure in the pantry, cham¬ 
ber, or other place found most convenient. 
Our recollection is vivid of an unfortunate 
wight whose innate modesty, or something 
equally overpowering deterred him from the 
companionship of a “ better half,” who 
made use of his barn for stable, milk-house 
and cheese-house; making the cheese most¬ 
ly with his own hands. Such dairy men 
are ever ready to find fault with any one 
who will not pay them the highest price for 
their cheese, which can be little else than 
the most inferior grade. 

The custom prevails in Holland of so 
constructing their dairy houses, that they 
answer for stables for their cows, which are 
ranged in two rows as represented by the 
letters “ G ” in the accompanying cut 

5 — A ° ~" 5 
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here noticed, nothing except the proverbial 
neatness of the Hollanders, could render 
them supportable. 

Another plan of a dairy house, which 
might answer a good purpose, more espe¬ 
cially where butter is the principal product, 
was furnished for the Ohio Ag. Report for 
1850, by S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Vermont 
The plan contemplates an ice, and milk 
house combined. The dimensions are to 
be 18 by 24 feet, with fifteen feet posts as 
shown by fig. 1. 


The apartment devoted to milk, butter, 
&c., are shown at C, on one side of the hall 
B. The room, represented at D, is the 
cheese room, where cheese is made, the 
utensils kept, cleaned and scalded, use be¬ 
ing made of a copper or large kettle set in 
one corner for the purpose of heating.— 
The milk-room, C, is sunk three feet below 
the level of the cow-house, and covered 
with an arch of brick, as seen in the accom¬ 
panying diagram. 
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It has one latticed window and several 
ventilators. Over this is the room for cu¬ 
ring cheese as shown at M, and another 
loft, N. Little food is kept in the dairy 
house, it being brought in carts which are 
driven between the mangers. Cleanliness 
is at all times indispensable in dairy opera¬ 
tions, and in houses constructed as those 



The ice house is to stand some eight 
feet below the surface of the earth and to 
be 12 by 18 including walls, leaving a space 
for milk or roots in the cellar 12 by 18 feet 
(See cut.) By carrying the walls of the 
ice house above the surface some three 
feet, it may be ventilated by means of 
double windows between the sills and 
ground. Over this there is a milk room 
18 by 24 feet with a partition to correspond 
with the division of the cellar, leaving the 
smaller room 10 by 18 feet. The building- 
can be ceiled or plastered on the inside on 
the walls and raftors, making a double roof 
and wall, leaving the room high and airy. 

Ffo. e. The ice is under the 

^ room B, and extends four 
$111111 milk feet under the room A, 
noohi, as represented by the 

11111111 lattice work: (see fig. 3) 

The cold air rises through 
the lattice work into both rooms if desired- 
Over this lattice work with a space of six 
inches is the main floor, which is made move- 
able. When it is all down over the lattice 
work no cold air can rise into the milk 
rooms, but escapes through the ventilators 
in the wall. All the cold air from the ice 
house can be conducted into the smallest 
room, or all may be turned into the larger 
room A. 

The large doors observed in the upright 
part, are for the purpose of driving through 
a loaded team with ice if necessary. This 
plan meets our approbation, and can be en¬ 
forced to suit the want of any sized dairy, 
or varied to suit the tqste of the occupnut 

Where butter alone is the object of the 
dairy, “ a butter dealer in Fanueil Hall 
Market,” in the N. E. Farmer, says: “The 
best and cheapest plan, is to build of stone, 
laid in lime mortar. This almost every in¬ 
genious farmer can do within his own 
means. It should be placed in some con¬ 
venient spot, if possible under the shade of 
large trees, where there is good circulation 
of air, and if convenient, where a good 
stream of water can be carried into it, as 
high as the upper shelves; then if you wish 
to fix your milk-room so that you can set 
the pans of milk in water, in the hottest 
weather, it can be done with little extra 
expense; and it will greatly improve the 
quantity and quality of the butter. It is 
done by making the shelves of good boards, 
and having the ends well secured from ex- 
p;insion or contraction, by putting good wide 
cleats at each end, and then put a strip of 
board all round the edge of the shelves; 
have them placed one above another around 
the milk-room, and let the water in at the 
top of one end and carry it to the other end; 
then let it down to the other shelf by a 
small lead pipe, and so let it pass back and 
forward through the whole, and pass off at 
the bottom. 

“ The shelves should be placed at a good 
distance apart, and out from the wall so 


that the air can circulate around and be¬ 
tween them. The cream will rise much 
better than it will in confined air. The 
dairy-room should be well ventilated, so 
that it can be aired at pleasure, and it should 
be kept thoroughly cleansed, so there will 
be no unpleasant smell about the milk room. 
It should be kept as sweet and clean as any 
lady’s parlor.” 

Equally important are the arrangement 
and temperature of the room devoted to 
curing cheese. An upper room is gener¬ 
ally used for this purpose. It should be 
dry and well ventilated. The necessary fix¬ 
tures of a room for curing, are tables suffi¬ 
cient to allow all the cheese room and air, 
with space for the person in attendance to 
pass around them. Many dairy rooms are 
furnished with a board for each cheese.— 
Much attention should be paid to the ar¬ 
rangement of windows and blinds so as to 
admit lfoht and heat as are desirable.— 

O 

Windows should be arranged so as to raise 
up and let down from the top, and blinds 
of lattice work be put inside and out. 
These are crude hints, hastily given, though 
we hope they may not be devoid of benefit 
to dairy men. j 

RAISING TURKEYS 

In raising young turkeys, it is necessary 
they should be among grass; and yet it does 
not answer to let the old one go free, for 
she will drag them here and '■here, over 
runs, swamps, &c., no matter how wet it 
may be, and as a natural consequence, in a 
short time the number of her brood is con¬ 
siderably and seriously curtailed. Now, to 
remedy this, we build a movable coop.— 
The best method of constructing these coops 
is to form a square pen, by placing one rail 
upon another, until you have your pen of 
sufficient height Then make one portion 
of it wftter proof, and lay slats over the 
other part, so that the sun’s rays will have a 
chance to enter. The back should also be 
made rain proof, in order to protect them 
more effectually from the inclement weath¬ 
er. If the rails or slats are fastened together 
—which may be easily done—when the 
grass becomes pretty well eaten in one 
place the coop can be moved to another.— 
There should be a roost fixed in the coop, 
so that the young turkeys can learn as soon 
as possible to rest on the roost. Feed them 
regular, and always keep them well sup¬ 
plied with drink. We have always found 
thick milk—which they are very fond of— 
to be an excellent article for the promotion 
of their growth. They should also have 
sand in their pen. 

When pens are constructed in this man¬ 
ner the young can roam about, in the vi¬ 
cinity of the pen, catching flies, &c., which 
will answer much better than being drag¬ 
ged about through the wet grass, and will 
amply repay all the trouble. After they 
attain a certain age, that is, when they be¬ 
come of sufficient size to be able to follow 
the old one, it is then best to leave her at 
liberty. Leonade. 

Philadelphia Co., I’enn., 1851. 


Plaster upon Clover.— With the ex¬ 
ception of a small district near the sea 
shore, clover is greatly benefited by the 
application of plaster of Paris. About one 
bushel to the acre is, perhaps, the most 
suitable quantity. Apply it upon a moist 
day, early in the spring. Ammonia is con¬ 
stantly brought to the earth by dews, rains 
or snow, and the plaster acts as a collector 
of this fertilizing matter, and preserves it 
for the use of the plant.— Exchange. 


A patriot is known by his interest in the 
advancement of Agriculture, 


ON DRAINING.-(NO. VI.) 

Wiiat depth is the most profitable to 
put drains, is a question that farmers may 
differ upon; yet if there can be an exchange 
of views on the subject, it may be profita¬ 
ble to all. 

The pioneer settlers of Western New 
York did but little at draining in their day. 
The labor of changing the wilderness into 
fruitful fields, was such that they had but 
little time to devote to such improvements, 
and the rich virgin soil enabled farmers to 
obtain good crops by keeping their dry I 
land to grain and the wet parts of the farm 
lo grass. But after cropping their land in 
this way from thirty to fifty years they find 
their farms failnig to produce as they did 
when first brought under cultivation. If 
there wet were places on their plow land it 
was left for grass, or a mere furrow was 
run through to drain the water off. 

But by the aid of Agricultural papers, 
and emigrants from the European world 
settling among us, who had been well 
schooled in the improvement of draining, a 
few enterp*j|^3g fanners were induced to 
try a few under drains as an experiment. 
Finding the improvement so great on their 
wet land, they have increased their efforts 
until they count the length of their drains 
by so many hundred rods, and some by so 
many miles. And still they are increasing 
the amount, and how could you expect it 
otherwise when farmers are so frequently 
heard to say they have received enough 
extra in the first crop to pay all expenses. 

I consider most of the drains have been 
too shallow for the farmers’ interest. They 
have labored under the impression, if the 
drain was sunken far into the subsoil, the 
water would not settle into it unless the 
ditch was filled with loose stone above the 
water course—nearly within reach of the 
plow. There has been another difficulty in 
many cases in getting drains as deep as is 
profitable. Much of the ditching is done 
at so much per rod, and no farmer need 
expect drains dug any deeper on these terms 
than is necessary to have the work accepted. 

If farmers would adopt the practice, in 
all cases where the surface of the land 
would admit of it and give a good outlet f 
of putting their drains thyee feet deep, they 
would receive* more profit on the outlay, 
the cost for materials to build them being 
the same, and the extra labor of digging- 
being more than compensated for in the 
extra breadth of land drained. But here 
the objection is raised that the water would 
not get into the drain at that depth; but, 
friend farmer, I will state a rule by which 
you may determine this, while digging your 
ditch, by proof positive. 

When you have your ditch one foot deep s 
if the water comes in at the bottom, you 
may dig deeper, say another foot,—if the 
water still comes in at the bottom, then you 
may settle your ditch three feet deep or 
deeper. If the water still settles down and 
comes in at the bottom, need you ask any 
better pi oof that it will get into your drain 
at three or more feet deep. And in no 
case need you have any fears as to the 
depth of your drain, unless the water runs 
in on the top of the subsoil, and down the 
banks of your ditch. 

There are several important advantages in 
favor of deep drains. First, it requires less 
of them for thorough draining. Second, the 
water filters so far through the soil and 
subsoil before it reaches the drain it enters 
it clean and clear; and thirdly, other rea¬ 
sons I stated in my last article. 

No farmer need expect shallow drains to 
last many years uuless there is a brisk cur¬ 
rent to the water through the drain. 

West Bloomfield, May, 1851. Alvin Wilcox, 


STOCK-IMPROVED BREEDS - BREEDING, &c. 

NUMBER one. 

The first great requisite to the successful 
breeding and rearing of good stock, is to 
procure good animals of a good breed. Of 
the merits of the diffeient breeds every one 
must decide for himself. The principal 
breeds of this country are the Durhams, or 
Short-horns, the Devons, Herefords, Ayr- 
^ shires and Natives. 

The Short horns are heavy cattle, arrive 
I early at maturity, fatten easily, and are 
small- consumers in proportion to their size. 
The cows are generally good milkers, yield¬ 
ing a large quantity of rich milk. Their 
colors are “ red or white, or a mixture of 
the two, combining in endless variety, and 
producing very frequently, most brilliant 
effect.” Black, brown, or brindled, are col¬ 
ors which are not found among pure bred 
Short-horns; and whenever there is an ap¬ 
pearance of black, whether it pertains to 
the hair or nose, it is a sufficient indication 
that the animal should be rejected, so far 
as relates to its purity of blood. 

The Devons are beautiful cattle, are of 
medium size, their color red, horns long 
(compared with the Durhams) and grace¬ 
fully curved. The nose of the pure bred 
Devon, is invariably of a rich yellow. The 
cows give a medium quantity ’of rich milk. 
For the yoke, this breed of cattle is unri¬ 
valled. 

The Herefords, for size rank next to the 
Short-horns. Their color is a middle red, 
with white faces. The cows usually give 
only a small quantity of milk but the qual¬ 
ity is excellent. They arrive early at ma¬ 
turity and are good and quick feeders.— 
Their beef is of excellent quality, and for 
the shambles they are probably unsur¬ 
passed. 

The Ayrshires are the smaller of the im¬ 
proved breeds yet introduced into this coun¬ 
try. Their color is generally red and white. 
The cows are excellent milkers, and, size 
considered, are probably unrivalled for the 
dairy. Could they be bred of larger size, 
and still retain their excellence in propor¬ 
tion, they would constitute a most desirable 
breed. As it is, however, they are beauti¬ 
ful animals, and worthy of much encourage¬ 
ment. 

I have given above very briefly, some of 
the leading characteristics of the principal 
improved breeds of this country—to be 
more minute, would require too much space, 
and besides would not be necessary for our 
present purpose. 

Having procured good animals, and of 
a good breed, it is evident that in order to 
become successful, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the principles of breeding, and the 
1 proper management of stock; for a want of 
knowledge in these two particulars, would 
soon deteriorate the best herds in existence. 
As to the principles of breeding, there has al¬ 
ready been so much written, and from such 
high authority, that I shall say but little. 

In the first place an individual must have 
, some idea of what he wishes to accomplish. 

, He must form in his own mind what con- 
, stitutes the beau ideal of bovine excellence. 

, He will then select the animals that ap¬ 
proach nearest this standard—for, if he en- 
L tertains correct views, he will be unable to 
. find a perfect animol. He will then pair 
, his animals so that a defect in one shall be 
counteracted by a corresponding excellence 
. in the other, and vice versa. If an excel¬ 
lence is hereditary, it will easily counteract 
an accidental defect, but a defect that is he- 
) reditary will require a long time to become 
entirely removed. It will, consequently, re¬ 
quire great perseverance to rear a herd 
that shall contain none but superior ani- 
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? mals; and hence, the necessity of commen- 
( cing our herds with the best we can procure, 
c It is often said, that by selecting tire best 
l among our native cattle, (so called) and 
] breeding from them only, great improve- 
i ment might be made. This is true, but 
( where is the necessity for being half a cen- 
( tury “behind the times.” Why nc5t at 
i once commence where others have ended, 

- and continue their improvement ? We can 
< then advance, but if we begin fifty years 
£ back, we can only expect fifty years hence 
i to be where w r e might now commence.— 
' The cost of improved stock, it is true, is 
greater, in the outset, but wtat are a few 
( hundred dollars compared with years of la- 
I) bor and anxiety; and then, perhaps, we 

I shall be no nearer the best, than when we 
first commenced—for the improved breeds 
have probably not yet attained their great¬ 
est perfection. The increased demand for 
} improved stock for the year past, shows that 
; farmers are becoming really interested in 
( this important branch of agriculture; and 
( when farmers generally, take this matter 
( into their own hands,, choice animals will 
| be found in every section of our country, 
[ and millions of dollars be added to its real 
? value. s - p • c - 

l VINDICATION OF THE “AMERICAN SYSTEM” 
OF FARMING. 

t IN THREE NUMBERS.-NO. III. 

[ In regard to the education, intelligence, 
( and intellectual capacities of the English 
\ farmers, I will use an extract from a very 

I recent English work, (“ Dickens’ House¬ 
hold Words,”) as given in the New York 
“ Home Journal 

The lamentable deficiency of the com- 

i monest rudiments of education, which still 
exists among the humbler classes of the 
English nation, is never so darkly apparent 
as when we compare their condition with 

[ that of people of similar rank in other 
countries. When we do so, we find that 
England stands the lowest in the scale of 
what must be looked upon a*; civiliza¬ 
tion; for she provides fewer means for pro¬ 
moting it than any of her neighbors. With 
us, education is a commodity to be traffick¬ 
ed in; abroad, it is a duty. Taking the 
whole of northern Europe including Scot- 
; land, France, and Belgium, (where education 
\ is at a low ebb.) we find that to every two 

I and one-fourth of the population, there is 
one child acquiring the rudiments of knowl¬ 
edge ; while in England there is only one 
such pupil to every fourteen inhabitants. 

It has been calculated that there are at 
the present day, in England and Wales, 
8 ,000,000 persons who can neither read 
nor write— that is to say, nearly one quar¬ 
ter of the population. Also, that of all the 
children between five and fourteen, more 
than one-half attend no place of instruction. 
These statements compiled by Mr. Kay, 
♦from official and other authentic sources, 
for his work on the social condition and ed¬ 
ucation of the poor in England and Europe, 

< it would be hard to believe if w r e had not 
, to encounter, in our every day life, degrees 
\ of illiteracy which would be startling if we 
s were not thoroughly used to it. Wherever 
( we turn, ignorance, not always allied to 
( poverty, stares us in the face. If we look 
[ in the Gazette, at the list of partnerships 
£ dissolved, not a month passes but some un- 
| happy man, rolling, perhaps, in wealth, but 
( wallowing in ignorance, is put to the exper- 
( imentum crucis of “his mark!” The nura- 
| ber of petty jurors, in rural districts esjoe- 
> dally, who can sign only with a cross, is 
( enormous. It is not unusual to see Parish 
( documents, of great local importance, de- 
< faced with the same humiliating symbol, by 
\ persons whose office shows them to be not 
| only “ men of mark,” but men of substance. 

£ We cannot pass through the streets—we 
<, cannot enter a place of public assembly, or 
( ramble in the fields, —without the gloomy 
\ shadow of ignorance sweeping over us. 

( • The rural population is indeed in a worse 
) plight than the other Qlasses. We quote, 

> (says Dickens,) with the attestation of our 
own experience, the following passage from 
\ one of a series of articles which have 'ap- 
( peared in a morning newspaper: ‘ Taking 
) the adult class of agricultural laborers, it is 
) almost impossible to exaggerate the igno- 
\ ranee in which they live, and move, and 
( have their being—you cannot address one 
l of them without being at once painfully 

I struck with the intellectual darkness which 
enshrouds him. There is, in general neither 
speculation in his eyes, nor intelligence in 
his countenance. The whole expression is 
more that of an animal, than of man. As 
a class they have no amusements be¬ 
yond the indulgence of sense. In nine cases 
out of ten, recreation is associated in their 
minds with nothing higher than sensuality. 
In the first place the great bulk of them 
cannot read. In the next, a large propor¬ 
tion of those who can, do so with too much 
difficulty to admit of the exercise being an 
amusement to them.’ ” 

Now I would respectfully ask our for- 


DEVON CATTLE. 

The county of Devon, in England, has 
long been celebrated for a beautiful breed 
of cattle, unrivalled for activity at work and 
aptitude to fatten. “ From the earliest rec¬ 
ords^’ —says You att, from whom we derive 
our principal facts—“ the breed has here 
remained the same; or if not quite as per¬ 
fect as at the present moment, yet altered 
in no essential point until within the last 
thirty years. 

“ The qualities of the Devons may be 
referred to three points; their working, fat¬ 
tening, and milking. 

Where the ground is not too heavy, the 
Devon oxen are unrivalled at the plow.— 
They have a quickness of action which no 
breed can equal, and very few horses ex¬ 
ceed. They have a docility and goodness 
of temper, and stoutness and honesty of 
work, to which many horses cannot pretend. 
It is a common day’s work on fallow land, 
for four Devon steers to plow two acres 
with a double furrow plow. Four good 
steers will do as much work in the field, 
or on the road, as three horses, and in as 
quick, and often quicker time, although far¬ 
mers calculate two oxen equal to one horse. 
The principal objection to Devon oxen is, 
that they have not sufficient strength for 
tenacious clayey soils: they will however, 
exert their strength to the utmost, and stand 
many a dead pull, which few horses could 
be induced or forced to attempt. They are 
uniformly worked in yokes, and not in col¬ 
lars. Four oxen, or six growing steers, are 
the usual team employed in the plow. 


eign and domestic censurers—those “learn¬ 
ed Professors,” and professional “ learmed 
members ” of our State Legislature—where 
there can be found, in any (the most be¬ 
nighted) part of our country, a parallel in¬ 
stance of such mental degradation and im¬ 
becility of the farming population—such a 
state of deplorable ignorance— such an ut¬ 
ter destitution of education and intellectual 
cultivation ? I believe it can scarcely be 
equalled, even among the slave population 
of the Southern States. And this descrip¬ 
tion is given, too, by English writers, w r ho 
it is not reasonable to suppose would exag¬ 
gerate, or falsify the truth, concerning their 
own countrymen. I will admit that our 
farming population are not perfect in their 
vocation. But I do assert, and insist upon 
it, that the farmers of our country are as 
perfect in their knowledge of their business, 
as any other class, either rdechanical, mer¬ 
cantile, or professional. And yet how of¬ 
ten do we find “learned” and garrulous 
gentlemen of other classes, not only lectur¬ 
ing, but severely censuring them for {im- 
puted) ignorance, and boasting of their own 
superior “ science ” in farming? Would not 
these “ learned gentlemen” be extremely 
indignant if a farmer should follow their 
example, and attempt to enlighten them in 
regard to their professional duties, and 
lecture and censure them for their ignorance 
of them ? And, if they did so,‘ I believe 
they would have as good reasons for their 
censures, as have the professional classes 
for those which they have so lavishly dealt 
out. Why do they not “ do unto others as 
they would wish that they should do unto 
them ?” If they followed that “ golden 
rule,” there would be no necessity for any 
one to vindicate the characters of the far¬ 
mers of our country from these invidious 
comparisons, nor the slanderous charges so 
often reiterated against them. 

Vindicator. 


If you can create a spirit of emulation 
(or at least content) among your laborers, 
you will secure much more work, with less 
trouble to yourself, and really less injuiy or 
effort to them. Whenever the mind is- at 
ease/the sufferings of the body are small. 
Carry an agricultural paper or book to the 
field, with your l.inch, and take a bite from 
the former to replenish the mind as you do 
from the latter to strengthen the body. 


Their next quality is their disposition to 
fatten, and very few rival them here. Some 
very satisfactory experiments have been 
made on this point. They do not, indeed, 
attain the great weight of some breeds; 
but, in a given time, they acquire more 
flesh, and with less consumption of food, 
and their flesh is beautiful in its kind. It 
is mottled, or marbled, so pleasing to the 
eye and to the taste. 

For the dairy, the Devons must be ac¬ 
knowledged to be inferior to several other 
breeds. The milk is good, and yields more 
than an average proportion of cream and 
butter ; but generally it is deficient in 
quantity. There are those however, and 
no mean judges, who deny this, and select 
the Devons even for the dairy. 

Such is not, however, the common opin¬ 
ion. They are kept principally for their 
other good qualities, in order to preserve 
the breed; and because, as nurses, they 
are indeed excellent, and the calves thrive 
from their small quantity of milk more rap¬ 
idly than could possibly be expected. 

This aboriginal breed of British cattle is 
a very valuable one, and seems to have 
arrived at the highest point of perfection. 
It is heavier than it was thirty years ago, 
yet fully as active. Its aptitude to fat¬ 
ten is increased, and its property as a 
milker might be improved, without detri¬ 
ment to its grazing qualities. 

Those points in which the Devons were 
deficient thirty years ago, are now fully sup¬ 
plied, and all that is now wanting, is a ju¬ 
dicious selection of the most perfect of the 
present breed, in order to preserve it in its 
state of greatest purity.” 


Mr. Moore, — Dear Sir: I have had bet¬ 
ter success in getting subscribers for you 
than I had anticipated, but they are some¬ 
what scattered,—yet, I think they will all 
remain permanent subscribers. I am grat¬ 
ified to learn that all are pleased with it— 
the more so, as several have taken it on my 
recommendation without an examination. 

We are told that eastern papers are not 
calculated for this latitude, and that their 
circulation is falling off. I should really 
like to know to what extent. Cannot you 
and Dr. Lee tell us? 

No one would more cheerfully respond 
to the invitation contained in your letter, to 
communicate occasionally for your paper 
than myself, for I owe to you and to others 
a large debt which I should like to pay at 
least in part. But I have little time to 
spare from my daily avocations. Not only 
so—but the school in which I have been 
educated, has been much better calculated 
to fix facts in' the mind, than to give the 
power to communicate those facts to others. 
I hope to get a little leisure, for I should 
really like to say a few words on some sub¬ 
jects, occasionally brought forward in your 
paper, particularly plowing, wheat growing, 
fences, &c. I object to the doctrine, that 
once plowing for a crop will not kill weeds 
and grass—that there is no way to prevent 
winter killing, and rust destroying the wheat 
crop,—and that my favorite rail fence must 
be charged not only with killing wheat but 
that it must necessarily be a harbor for 
bushes, briers, and weeds; for certainly I 
have no grass ground that is equally pro¬ 
ductive with the fence corners. 

, Wheat in this part of the State looks 
fine—never better; it is more forward than 
usual at this season, although there is com¬ 
plaint as usual, that much is killed by win¬ 
ter, yet I think not as much as is common, for 
the reason that wheat was got in better last 
fall than ever before. A better and deeper 
system of cultivation has been adopted to a 
considerable extent, and far more attention 
paid to partial surface draining;—but what¬ 
ever the reason may be, I think that we shall 
have more than an average crop. 

Fruit trees are now in blossom, and the 
prospect for fruit is now promising. Peaches 
in this vicinity are killed on all young thrifty 
trees. Old trees promise well. l. c. 

Oakland Co., Mieb., May, 1851. 


The profit, in rearing horses, depends 
very materially upon the manner of their 
training. Indeed, many a noble animal has 
been spoiled, or nearly so, by bad manage¬ 
ment in breaking. Often the constitution 
is so broken, that the naturally mettlesome 
creature is despoiled of all spirit or ambition. 

In the first place, there is a great fault 
among farmers generally, with regard to 
keeping colts. They should never be suf¬ 
fered to get poor, at least not until four 
years old. The shape and form, as well 
as size, of many colts, are materially im¬ 
paired by poor keeping the first two win¬ 
ters. If a colt is suffered to get down thin 
in the winter, it will not only require the 
greater part of summer to get him back 
where he was the fall before, but his head 
and limbs will grow large and ill-shaped. 

The colt, at weaning, should be put into 
a field where there is water, with a trough 
to feed grain: and from that time until on j 
year old, should have grain every day. 
Many colts are spoiled during the first three 
months after weaning. Taken from the 
mare, fat, round and handsome, they are 
turned where they have but little feed, less 
water, and no grain, and left to run until 
almost starved to deah—then kept the rest 
of the winter on straw, without shelter. In 
the spring they are lousy, and but just alive, 
and never so good care afterward cannot 
make such colts what they would other¬ 
wise have been. 

Colts should have grain every winter un¬ 
til four years old. I would commence break¬ 
ing the winter before three years old See 
that the colt is in |a good, healthy, thriving 
condition. Never break a poor, weak colt, 
unless you want to break his constitution. 
Get a new rope, inch in diameter, of which 
make a slip-halter; a larger rope would be 
burdensome— one much smaller would be 
•apt to indent the grisly part of the nose, 
and thus injure the shape of the face.— 
When haltered, the colt should not be tied 
fast, as they will be liable to pull and strain 
the cords of the neck; but hold the rope 
with sufficient strength to keep them, check¬ 
ing up occasionally, to relieve the muscles 
of the head and neck. 

When sufficiently subdued to be man¬ 
aged by one hand, which will generally take 
but a few moments, the person holding the 
rope should walk to and fro before him, 
giving at each side a slight jerk upon the 
rope, which, in a little time, will learn the 
animal to follow the string before it is pulled. 
This should be done daily, until he can be 
led, or handled, anywhere. Next apply the 
bit Never use a curb, but take a bridle 
with a common snapple bit, with gag reins 
to hold up the head, and martingals to hold 
in the nose—the reins attached to a crup¬ 
per and fastened firmly on the back with a 
circingle. The reins should not be drawn 
too tight at first, but may be buckled up 
occasionally, until drawn close, and kept in 
this condition the greater part of the day, 
for at least one week, taking off the bit at 
night. While bitting, handle, cuiiy, and 
drive around. 

Next put on the harness. Secure, if pos¬ 
sible, a harness with gag reins, crupper, 
martingals, (fee., and buckle all up close. After 
a little, attach to some light vehicle, and 
drive on a walk—learn a colt to walk first, 
a quicker pace can be acquired afterwards. 
A colt should never be put to a load requir¬ 
ing his utmost strength to move, until four 
years old. Colts may be driven in a har¬ 
ness, with a light load, without injury, much 
younger than they can be used under the 
saddle. They should be trained in the sta¬ 
ble, to understand and obey all that is said 
to them. Learn a colt to go, and back, and 
hold back, by the word of mouth. Never 
whip, except in the stable. If a young 
horse is inclined to stop, or balk, as it is 
called,(when they manifest this disposition) 
stop them, and never let them know that 
they stop of their own accord. 

Never hurry a fickle horse, young or old. 
Slack up or lay down your reins, and wait 
patiently fifteen minutes; then start quietly, 
and so manage until entirely cured, which 
will seldom fail. 

Colts, after driving, should be cleaned 
and rubbed thoroughly before entirely cool; 
this will prevent soreness, wind-galls, (fee. 

When thoroughly trained to the harness, 
then break to ride. This should be done 
by one ha^d—good bridle, martingals, girth 
drawn tight—get on, and stick. If well 
trained to the bit and harness, there will 
be no difficulty in breaking to ride.— Mich¬ 
igan Farmer. 

Discovery of a New Fibrous Plant.— 
Our esteemed friend, Col. Maunsel White, 
of New Orleans, informs the editor of the 
Delta, that the okra plant, which grows 
freely throughout the south, is one of the best, 
fibrous plants known. It is coated with ten 
layers, which are very easily separated from 
the wood by crushing between iron rollers 
like a sugar mill; and that the hemp is al¬ 
most indestructible in water. This may 
prove a valuable substitute for hemp, as it 
can be grown where that cannot, and at 
much less expense for culture and prepa¬ 
ration. There are many things yet to be 
learned before we shall all become book 
farmers.—American Agriculturist. 


CULTIVATION QJ? THE RUT A BAGA. 

According to promise, I now send you 
an account of the ruta baga crop I raised 
the past season, on two acres, six or seven 
rods of which w r ere nearly destroyed for > 
the want of an under-drain. The whole \ 
crop was 1,800 bushels. The acre which J 
did not require under-draining, grew 1,015 j 
bushels. 

The field used to grow this crop, had / 
been laid down to grass for the last ten ( 
years, and the crop taken off without the \ 
U9e of manure during the time. The soii 
is a dark colored gravelly loam. 

The manure used for the two acres was \ 
a eompost of ten loads barn yard manure, < 
five loads of scrapings of the bottoms of j 
charcoal pit, thirty bushels poudrette, five i 
bushels of ashes, and four bushels of plas- ( 
ter, thoroughly mixed together. This com- ( 
post remained seven days, and was then j 
tossed over and left for eight days, at the ' 
end of which time, it was put upon the 1 
ground in a high state of fermentation.— 

As a load was spread, the harrow was passed 
immediately over it, to prevent the escape ; 
of the gases. The seed was drilled in on < 
the 25th of June—harvested in the month \ 
of October. s 

Expenses of plowing sod,.$-4,00 > 

Harrowing and light plowing, without 

moving sod,. 3,00 < 

Harrowing in manure. 1,00 

Spreading manure,. 2,00 } 

Two pounds of seed at 75c. per lb.... 1,50 

Drilling in seed,. 1,00 J 

Horse and man with steel-toothed cul¬ 
tivator, . 3,00 < 

Thinning and hoeing seven days at 75 

cents a day,. 5,25 1 

Harvesting into cellar, 14 days,. 10,00 < 

Interest on land, valued at $100 per , 

acre,. 14,00 { 

$33,75 

1,800 bushels, at 12£ cents,.$225,00 ( 

Net profit,.$191,25 j 

I have taken the low rate of one shilling f 
per bushel, as it appears like a large story ; 
at that; but, in truth, I am receiving for < 
500 bushels, 18 cents, and retailing as many ( 
as I can spare at 25 cents per bushel, which ) 
would very much enlarge the amount. 

Valentine- H. IIallock. 

The above is the actual result of one of ) 
our best practical farmers, in old Dutchess \ 
county. We hope it will not frighten any- ^ 
body from doing likewise, now that it is re- \ 
corded in a book. Carrots are also much \ 
raised in this country.— American Agri- ■ 
culturist. ( 


WHY DO YOU PUT ASHES ON CORN. 

The above question was put to us the i 
other day by a farmer, who stated that sev- ) 
eral years ago he applied ashes to a field ) 
of corn, and it seemed to increase the crop 
wonderfully. Last year he “ ashed ” his j 
corn on another field, and it did not appear ) 
to do any good. > 

We put ashes on corn to supply the crop l 
with potash. 

Corn requires a pretty large proportion S 
of potash to form the kernel. Hence one j 
reason why we generally get such good < 
crops on “ burnt ground,” as the new clear \ 
ings are called. When the soil does not | 
contain potash sufficient for the corn crop, t 
an application of ashes is of great use to it. \ 
If there is already a sufficient supply of \ 
potash in the soil, the application of ashes j 
does not manifest any beneficial effects.— ( 

This was probably the case with our friend’s ) 
soil. The first field was undoubtedly defi- ■ 
cient in potash, and hence the good effects ^ 
of ashes. ( 

Prof. Mapes gives the following analysis / 
of Indian corn, by which it will be seen \ 
that potash is an important item in its com- ( 
position: 

Carbonic acid, a trace. 

Sulphuric acid,. 0.5 ,• 

Phosphoric acid,. 49.2 ( 

Chlorine,. 0.3 J 

Lime,. 0.1 ( 

Magnesia,. 1 G.5 ( 

Potash.-. 23.2 

Soda. 3.8 

Silica,. 0.8 ) 

Iron.. 0.1 / 

Charcoal, in ash,... 4.5 ( 

100.0 1 

—Maine Farmer. 


Cold Spot. —The earth has no spot up- j 
on its surface, at the present day, either in- < 
habited or otherwise, which is so cold as \ 
Yatusk, a paltry yet principal town of East- 1 
ern Siberia, where a few wooden houses < 
are intermixed with numerous huts plaster- ) 
ed over with cow dung, and windowed with j 
ice. In this dreary and remote region, the ■ 
earth is always frozen—the summer thaw 
never reaching below three feet from the < 
surface, the subterranean ice having a com- ( 
puted depth of two hundred yards. Yet j 
man lives here amidst almost eternal snow, j 

The Good Farmer wears russet clothes, < 
but makes golden payments, leaving tin in , 
his buttons and silver in his pockets. In ) 
his house he is bountiful both to strangers < 
and poor people. He seldom goes far ( 
abroad, and his credit stretches further than J 
his travels. He improveth his land to a 
double value by his good husbandry. In 
time of famine he is the Joseph of the coun¬ 
try, and keeps the poor from starving.— \ 
Old Author. j 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 
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NEW HORTICULTURAL WORK- 


Thk Fruit Garden, by P. Barry, of the Mount 

Hope Nurseries: pp. 398. 

This is a new publication just issued by 
Scribner, N. Y., and is a well arranged 
practical treatise on every operation apper¬ 
taining to the fruit tree; from its first in¬ 
ception, to the final perfection of its pro¬ 
ductions, in all its phases—hybridizing, pro¬ 
pagation, management while young, pru¬ 
ning, protection and seeming ; together 
with a brief physiological view of the prin¬ 
ciples and structure of vegetable vitality, 
and a correct history of the deprecating 
insects and diseases of fruit trees, and is, in 
short, a good and reliable work of a practi¬ 
cal and well informed man. 

This work is not got up by extracts from 
foreign books as many are by theorists and 
printers hirelings, without a particle of 
knowledge of the science; producing books 
not one half of which arc adapted to our 
soil, climate, or habits. This author may be 
depended upon in all respects—the work is 
adapted to every capacity, and one on which 
the fruit grower, orchardist, and amateur 
may rely with entire certainty. It should 
be in the hands of every one who professes 
the least taste for the cultivation of this 
branch of the bounties of creation. Price 
81,25. For sale by E. Darrow, Rochester, 
and booksellers generally throughout the 
country. “ 

PLANTING LIMA BEANS—ANOTHER MODE, 

Mr. Moore:— In the last Rural I saw 
an article on “raising Lima beans,” but be¬ 
lieving the following an easier and as sure 
a method, I give it for the benefit of those 
interested. You can publish if you think 
best, and have nothing better on the subject. 

In a rich warm soil, dig a hole about six 
inches deep—fill half full with fresh stable 
manure,—putin two inches of dirt, then the 
beans —cover lightly. 

— I have planted in this way as late as 
the 20th June, and haye never failed of a 
good crop, and of their getting ripe. A few 
melons or cucumbers in every third hill 
flourish well, and I think are no damage 
to the beans. Tours, a. 

JJenton Centre, N. Y., May 20, 18ol. 


WHY IS THE GARDEN MORE FERTILE 
THAN THE FIELD I 

The universal answer to this question is, 
because it is more highly manured, and 
therefore has a richer soil. This is not al¬ 
ways the case. But it is owing to the fine¬ 
ly pulverized condition of the beds, that 
gives it a highly absorbent power to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere—a source of 
fertility that many farmers scarcely seem 
aware that they possess. If the soil of the 
field were as carefully worked, and fresh 
earth constantly exposed to the atmosphere, 
as in the well tended garden, the land would 
increase, rather than deterioriate in fertility 
Let the rule be, “ plow deep, cultivate well, 
pulverize lumps and sods, and return the 
straw to the soil,” and you may carry off 
an immense quantity of human food, and 
still have a fertile soil remaining. 

Plants, in their nature, are organized be 
ings. By means of their roots they take up 
food from the soil—and often, the very food 
which the soil has taken up by’its power of 
absorption from the atmosphere, and which 
power is increased to an almost indefinite 
extent, by disintegrating the particles of 
which it is composed. The very act of plow¬ 
ing and harrowing is an act of manuring.— 
The act of stirring the earth, in time of 
drought, serves as watering of the plants 
The moisture thus absorbed is loaded with 
a fertilizing power that is lost upon a hard 
surface, for it lacks the power of absorption, 

If, then, you would have your field as 
fertile as a garden, you must not depend 
alone upon manure, but pulverize freely, 
not upon the surface alone, but deep below 
it.— Agriculturist. 

Gardens. —I have ever considered 
good policy, that every farmer should have 
a good sized, carefully worked aud managed 
garden. Yet there are nevertheless many 
who pretend to be farmers in the most lib 
eral acceptation of the phrase, who greatly 
neglect this important part of the economy 
of the household. Every person who has 
a good garden, is in possession of a sort of 
savings institution, where he cau bestow 
much time that would be otherwise unprof- 
itably spent or thrown away. 

Plum Tree's. —A gentleman says: “I 
smoked a part of the trees with birch bark 
when they were in full bloom. The trees 
that I smoked are full of plums, while on 
those not smoked not a plum is to be seen 
On the three small trees that I smoked, 
think there will be from a bushel to a bush¬ 
el and a half of the finest plums. ” 


PRUNING 


BIRDS Vs- THE CURCULIO. 


It is quite wonderful what a passion some 
men have for what they call pruning trees, 
and what I call murdering them by inches. 
Only put a knife or saw into their hands, 
and a tree before them, and you will see 
that it is only because they were not born 
Caliphs of Bagdad, their neighbors have any 
heads left on their shoulders. Gardeners 
from the “auld countrie”—especially all 
such as have served their time behind the 
wheel-barrow, are mighty fond of this sort 
of thing. One of these “gintlemen” was 
lopping off and utterly despoiling the natu¬ 
ral ways of a fine linden tree lately. When 
he was cross questioned a little as to what 
he was about, ruining the tree in that ban¬ 
ner, he replied—“ Bless yer sowl—I’m only 
a fitting the hair intil it!” But in fact, 
many a better gardener than this Paddy — 
many a man who has done as good things 
in the gardening way in Great Britain, as 
can be done any where in the world, is 
placed in the same awkward fix when he 
comes into a country with a dry, hot cli¬ 
mate, like the United States. All his life¬ 
long has he been busy learning how to “Jet 
the air in” to the top, and keep the wet 
away from the roots, till it is a second na¬ 
ture to him, and he finds it almost as im¬ 
possible to adopt just the contrary practice 
when lie gets to America, as. it is for a Polar 
bear to lay aside his long, white furry coat, 
and walk about like a tropical gentleman in 
his natural nankeen pataloons and waist¬ 
coat. He cuts away at his trees to let in the 
sun, and raises up his flower beds to drain 
off" the wet, when it is just the very sun and 
drouth that we have too much of. No man 
can be a good gardener who will not listen 
to reason, and in a country where nature 
evidently meant leaves for umbrellas, take 
care how you snap your fingers at that, by 
pruning without mercy, and tl littin the hair 
in .”— Old Digger in Horticulturist. 

INSECTS ON P LANTS. 

Make war upon insects all this month, 
and especially at the end of it, as if it were 
the chief duty of man to destroy them— 
(there is no doubt about its being the chief 
duty of the gardener.) Tobacco water is 
your main weapon, and with a syringe or a 
hand engine, you can, if you take them in 
time, carry such slaughter into the enemy’s 
camp as would alarm the peace society, if 
there is one among these creeping things. 

Slugs on rose bushes, or the green fly on 
plants, will make their appearance by thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands, as the weath¬ 
er gets hot, and the nights summery. The 
time to open your fight artillery on the “in- 
emy,” is very early in the morning, or just 
after sundown, the latter the better time— 
by all odds. Find out whether they “roost” 
on the under or upper side of the leaves, or 
nibble away at the tender points of the 
shoots, and shower them to the tune of “Old 
Virginia,” i. e., strong tobacco water. If 
your plant is of a delicate substance, mind, 
however, that you don’t give it a fainting¬ 
fit, as well as the vermin. Always make 
the tobacco water by mixing some rain wa¬ 
ter with it, for such plants, and if you have 
no experience in the matter, dilute and use 
some on a single plant before you under¬ 
take your whole border. After half a day 
you can tell how it works, and act accord- 
ingly. What you want is just strength 
enough to kill the insect, and not enough to 
injure the young leaves.— Horticulturist. 

Tobacco Dust a protection against 
Insects. —We last year procured from a 
snuff mill a bart-el of dry, but damaged 
snuff flour, and prepared drudging boxes, 
covered with a fine bolting cloth with which 
we sifted it over the surface of any plants 
attacked by insects, and with most signal 
success. The snuff should be applied, if 
practicable, while the plant is wet with dew, 
and repeated after every shower. If the 
boxes are properly made, (like a common 
flour drudge,) and the snuff is pefectly fine 
and dry, but little time is necessary to go 
over an acre of plants. Even the rose bug, 
cabbage louse, thrips on grape vines, <fec., 
all yield to the influence of snuff, and the 
most delicate plant of the hot-house is not 
injured by its application. For field vege¬ 
tables, caustic lime made into a fine powder, 
while dry, and applied before slacking by 
contact with the air, will produce similar 
results.— Prof. Mapes. 

Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Melons, 
from Cuttings, etc.— Perhaps it might be 
interesting to some of your readers to know 
that tomatoes, cucumbers, and melons, 
grown from cuttings, will produce fruit ear¬ 
lier than from seed. My plan is to sow 
the seed; (in a hot bed of course;) when 
the plants are large enough; take off the 
cuttings with a sharp knife, close to a leaf, 
put three or four in a small pot, water them 
and shade from the sun is the only care re¬ 
quisite; transplant to the open ground as 
soon as the weather is fit. A number of 
year’s experience convinces me that they 
grow less in vines but more to fruit and ear¬ 
lier; but in the case of cucumbers and mel¬ 
ons, they are shorter lived. 

The depredations of birds are highly 
compensated by the services they render in 
preying upon insects. « 


Wm. Hopkins, of Brunswick, N. Y., in a 
letter to the Horticulturist, recommends 
letting loose the birds of the air, and the 
inhabitants of the poultry yard against this 
destroyer of fruit. He says: 

I have put the following questions to 
the oldest people in the neighborhood, and 
received invariably, about the same answers 
—“ Are your apples as sound now as those 
you raised thirty or forty years ago ?” “Oh, 
no! they’re gnarled and wormy now—the 
seasons ain’t as good as they used to be.” 
“ Are the birds as plentiful now as formerly ?” 
“ Ob, law, no, they used to make noise 
enough to deafen you, when I was young.” 
“ Do you raise as much poultry ?” “ Why, 

no, guess not, we get more butcher’s meat 
now.” It will be readily observed by the 
first reply, that those persons' have not the 
least idea of the present cause of failure. 
He continues—Let every fruit grower, be 
a grower of poultry, as well as a grower 
of fruit; let him give accommodation and 
encouragement to the birds of the airy in 
every possible way; let him petition the 
proper authorities, that stringent laws may 
be enacted for their preservation; that all 
dishonest persons may be prevented from 
coming on our land to shoot or ensnare 
them. The word dishonest may appear too 
severe for this place—let it pass. Those 
who feed the birds, (namely, the owners of 
the soil,) have a special claim to their ser¬ 
vices, and no straggling sportsman should 
deprive them of it. 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THK UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending May 13, 1851. 


BLASTING ROCKS. 


THINNING OUT VEGETABLES. 


There is a greater loss in suffering veg¬ 
etables to stand too thick, than most culti¬ 
vators are aware of. It does require con¬ 
siderable nerve to commit indiscriminate 
slaughter upon fine growing plants. For 
instance here are ten beautiful melon vines, 
just beginning to run, with fruit blossoms 
forming. Now, who has the bold hardihood 
to draw them all out but three or four, and 
throw them wilting away ? Who can take 
the beets just as their tops give evidence of 
roots below, and separate them to ten inch¬ 
es? It is a hard matter, we must confess, 
and is not properly done one time in twen¬ 
ty; but to have bulbs, tap roots, melons, 
cucumbers or squashes, it must now be 
done, and the increased vigor of the re¬ 
maining plants will well repay for the troub¬ 
le. Then fall to and spare not; no tap 
rooted plant or bulb, should stand so thick 
that the hoe will not freely pass between 
them. No vine should have more than four 
plants left to a hill. 

Snap beans look so pretty growing thick 
that, we hate to disturb them; but if you 
would have the bushes yield their pendant 
treasures, thin out to ten inches. We know 
of nothing that bear as thick planting as 
English peas; in place of thinning them, 
shade the ground around them; now that 
they are in bloom and pod, they will con¬ 
tinue in fruit much longer; the shade en 
riches the land and saves culture. It is 
not always those that make the earliest and 
best start in the garden, that succeed best; 
but those who thin judiciously and cultivate 
understanding^. Most gardeners plant 
seeds too thick, trusting to thinning out in 
their growing state, but alas! they look so 
inviting, and plead so eloquently for fife, 
that degenerate, inferior plants are the re¬ 
ward of our false philosophy. Gardeners, 
now is your time to thin; strike in with a 
bold hand, and your reward is certain .—Soil 
of the South. 


To Jonathan Sullivan of Lexington, N. C., for 
improvement in straw cutters. 

To John R. St. John, (assignor to James Ren- 
wick, G. F. Barnard, and E. B. St. John, of New 
York, N. Y., Trustees of the St. John’s Compass 
and Log Manufacturing Co.,) for improved meth¬ 
od of supporting the vanes of aquatic velocimeters. 
Ante-dated Dec. 27, 1850. 

To Rufus Bixby, C. S. Bixby, and John Grist, 
of Dayton, Ohio, for improvement in planing 
machines. 

To Charles Hoskyns, of New Orleans, La., for 
improved apparatus for relieving the helmsman 
from the shock of the rudder. 

To George Faber, of Canton, Ohio, for im¬ 
proved apparatus for indicating the height of water 
in steam boilers, etc. 

To James M. Clarke, of Lancaster, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in flouring apparatus. 

To Ezra Ripley, of Troy, N. Y., for crane hinge 
of doors, shutters, &c. 

To A. F. Ahrens, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in setting teeth. 

To Joseph Grant, of Providence, R. I. for im¬ 
provement in brick presses. 

To Martin Rich, of Fairfield, Wisconsin, for 
improvements in saw mills. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To G. H. Corliss, of Providence, R. I., for im¬ 
provement in cut-oil’ and working the valves of 
steam engines. Originally patented March 10, 
1849. 

To Calvin Adams, of Pittsburgh, Pa., (assignor 
to J. P. Sherwood of Sandy Hill, N. Y.,) for im¬ 
provement in door locks. Originally patented Dec- 
17, 1842. 

To Alex. Calderhead, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in the jacquard machinery for weav¬ 
ing all kings of figured cloth. Originally patent¬ 
ed Feb. 3,1841. 

DESIGNS. 

To M. C. Burleigh, of Great Falls, N. H., for 
design for stove doors and panels. 

To James Hutchinson, of Troy, N. Y., (assign¬ 
or to Deborah, A. E., and Nathaniel Powers, of 
Lansingburgh, N. Y.,) for design for floor oil 
cloth. 

To N. A. Batchelor, of New York, N. Y., for 
design for clock frame. 


Blasting rocks by the old process con¬ 
sists in making boles in a proper spot by 
using a heavy iron bar, of which the suc¬ 
cessive strokes produce the desired effect; 
the hole then is cylindrical and rather con-* 
ical, being wider at the top by the friction 
of the rod bar against its sides. The pow¬ 
der has not then all the effect which it 
could have, and can never be used in large 
quantity. A process used with full suc¬ 
cess, is this: a deep hole is first made in 
the above manner, then a glass tube is in¬ 
serted, and strong sulphuric acid mixed 
with a small proportion of water is poured 
in; the acid dissolves part of the stone; the 
sulphate is then extracted and the bottom 
washed by sending down some water, 
which is pumped out by any medns what¬ 
ever; this operation is repeated as many 
times as is necessary to produce at the bot¬ 
tom of the hole a kind of pouch, which is 
well dried by using rags or anything simi¬ 
lar. This pouch is then filled with powder 
by the common process of ramming and 
then blasted. The quantity of powder be¬ 
ing as large as it may seem necessary, per¬ 
mits to blow up, with a single charge, as 
much as with ten of the old process, and 
to have larger blocks if desired. 


GOOD FOR BLACKSMITHS. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE COPYING ELEC¬ 
TRIC TELEGRAPH. 


An Orchard of Olden Times. —In 
1597, John Gerarde published in London, 
a work on fanning and gardening, in which, 
to encourage those of his day to plant 
orchards, he says:—“The tame and graft¬ 
ed apple trees are planted and set in 
orchards for that purpose. Kent doth 
abound in apples of most sorts, but I have 
seen in pastures and hedge-rows, about the 
grounds of a worshipful gentleman dwel¬ 
ling two miles from Hereford, called Mas¬ 
ter Roger Bodnome, so many trees of all 
sorts that their servants drink but what 
is made of apples. The quantity is such 
that by the report of the gentleman him¬ 
self the parson hath for tyth many hogsheads 
of cyder. The hogs aref ed with the fal¬ 
lings of them, which are so many that 
they make choice of the apples they do 
eat, who will not taste of any but the 
best—an example doubtless to be followed 
by gentleman who have land and living.” 


Asparagus. —Asparagus beds never re¬ 
quire weeding* for there should be just as 
much salt put upon them as will kill every 
vegetable except asparagus. The weeds 
should all be killed with salt; and then the 
soil is in proper order, if rich enough, to bear 
asparagus like hoe-handles. We this spring 
put half a peck of salt, and three or four 
inches of well rotted stable manre, on a bed 
two feet and a half square. The stalks 
shoot up there about as thick as an ordina¬ 
ry candle,—a dozen of them about every 
two days. They will not bear more than 
ten minutes’ boiling; fifteen reduces them 
to a pulp. The asparagus is entirely free 
from that little pungent taste which resem¬ 
bles bad salad; and has that delicious fla¬ 
vor peculiar to itself..— Mrs. Swisshelm, 


A trial of Mr. Blackwell’s copying elec¬ 
tric telegraph was made lately between 
Brighton and London. An instrument at 
the central station of the Electric Telegraph 
Company in Lothbury, was placed in con¬ 
nection with a corresponding instrument at 
Brighton, and communications in writing 
were opened between these two stations. 

Several messages which were fac-similies 
of the writing applied to the cylinder of the 
transmitting • instrument, were received in 
the presence of gentlemen connected with 
the Telegraph Company. The writing, 
formed by electro chemical decomposition, 
was distinctly legible, and the signatures 
could be recognized. The rapidity with 
which the transmission was effected varied 
from 120 to 150 letters per minute, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the writing, and we un¬ 
derstand that Mr. Blakewell expects to ac¬ 
complish more than 200 letters a minute 
with a single wire when the telegraph is in 
perfect work. 

The messages transmitted were written 
in full, with capitals, points, and figures, but 
contractions and even short-hand symbols 
might be used. No manipulation is requir¬ 
ed to transfer the copies of writing from 
one instrument to the other at a distance; 
therefore this telegraphic correspondence is 
free from the liability to error which always 
attends the manual operations of other tel¬ 
egraphs. The writing transmitted is an ex¬ 
act copy of the original, therefore no error 
can occur. To exhibit the peculiar means 
of secresy which the copying telegraph pre¬ 
sents, some of the messages received from 
Brighton on Wednesday were impressed 
visibly on the paper, and no trace of wri¬ 
ting until it was washed with a solution 
that instantly made the whole legible. 

SUGAR REFINING MACHINERY. 


We lately, says the Maine Farmer, ex¬ 
amined a newly constructed Tuyere iron, 
for blacksmith’s use, which combines as 
many good improvements as anything of 
the kind we have ever seen. 

It is the invention of Mr. Harris, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who has obtained a patent for 
it, and they are manufactured in this city 
by Col. Webster, who can supply those who 
wish to obtain it. They are made of cast 
iron, and of course will last as long as any 
blacksmith will. 

By a very simple contrivance, the wind 
can be laid on in full blast, broad and strong 
enough to spread the heat over the flukes 
of an anchor, and then again, by the turn 
of a finger it will dwindle down to a “gentle 
ephyr,” and converge the heat to the com¬ 
pass of a hob-nail. Another turn of the 
finger will open the blast to this or that 
side of the coal, just as you wish. By this 
power of directing the wind and control¬ 
ling it in amount and power, according as 
the work demands, a large saving will be 
made in the coal, and of course the cost of 
the implement will soon be saved. 


New Grain Cleaner. —Mr. George 
Wilkes, of Louisville, Ky., has invented and 
taken measures to secure a patent for cer¬ 
tain new and useful improvements in ma¬ 
chines for cleaning grain, whereby it is 
stated, “ very beneficial results are obtain¬ 
ed.” He employs a cylindrical screen pro¬ 
vided with revolving beaters working in 
connection with a fan blast and a number of 
flat inclined screens, which afford an increas¬ 
ed screening surface and a very effectual 
action within a comparatively small space. 


To Deaden the Sound of an Anvil.— 
If a chain, about one foot long, formed of 
a few large finks is suspended to the small 
end of an anvil, it will destroy that 
sharp thrilling noise produced by stri¬ 
king on it with the hammer: the vibrations 
of the anvil are extended to the chain, 
which absorbs them without producing any 
sound. This is good advice to anybody 
who has a blacksmith or, worse yet, a cop¬ 
persmith for a neighbor. —Sci. Am. 


TEETH SET ON EDGE. 


At the present moment there are being 
constructed at the Novelty Works, this city, 
four copper vacuum pans, the largest ever 
seen in this country, each weighing over 
four tons, and being 8 feet G in. in diam., 
and capable of containing 2,000 gallons.— 
They are constructed, also, on a new and 
improved plan ; having double bottoms, 
and being fined with long coils of pipe, 
which allow of the application of steam to 
the boiling of the sugar. An air pump, 
worked by steam, draws off the vapor ari¬ 
sing in the pans; while the sugar itself is 
dissolved in water. All risk of burning is 
avoided by the boiling point being obtained 
at a low temperature. Each pan is provi¬ 
ded with a thermometer; a guage to exhibit 
the extent to which the air has been ex-, 
hausted; a proof-stick to enable the boiler 
to test, at any time, the condition of the mass, 
and an eye-glass which affords a view of the 
interior of the pan .—Scientific Am. 

Knowledge is power. —Lord Bacon. 


All acid foods, drinks, medicines, and 
tooth washes and powders, are very injuri¬ 
ous to the teeth. If a tooth is put in cider, 
vinegar, lemon juice or tartaric acid, in a 
few hours the enamel will be completely 
destroyed, so that it can be removed by the 
finger nail as if it were chalk. Most have 
experienced what is commonly called teeth 
set on edge. The explanation of it is, the 
acid of the fruit that has been eaten has so 
softened the enamel of the tooth that the 
least pressure is felt by the exceedingly 
small nerves which pervade the thin mem¬ 
brane which connects the enamel and the 
bony part of the tooth. Such an effect 
cannot be produced without injuring the 
enamel. True, it will become hard again, 
when the aeid has been removed by the 
fluids of the mouth, just as an egg shell 
that has been softened in this way, becomes 
hard again by being put in the water.— 
When the effect of sour fruit on the teeth 
subsides, they feel as well as ever, but they 
are not as well. And the oftener it is re¬ 
peated, the sooner the disastrous consequen¬ 
ces are manifested. 


Antidote against Poison. —Hundreds 
of lives might have been saved by a knowl¬ 
edge of this simple recipe:—A large tea¬ 
spoonful of made mustard, mixed in a tum¬ 
bler of warm water and swallowed as soon 
as possible. It acts as an instant emetic, 
I sufficiently powerful to remove all that is 
* lodged in the stomach. 
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CitmcAtitnial. 


THE “IS BEING BUILT” PRINCIPLE -AGAIN 


Edward Everett writes—“The spot where 
this new and strange tragedy was acting .” 


BY L. WETHER ELI,. 


Mr. Editor -Presuming that you are lu,b anu birau 5 e 
willing to hear both sides of a question, I Danicl Webster sa J s -“ An attem P U ' s ma- 
nmnnee tn „ w nm.rVc in mnW t n Kng in the English Parliament,” Ac. 




propose to make a few remarks in reply to ^ nl 9 * n ^he English Parliament, etc. 
an article on the •* Conjugation of the com- Washington driving-- The fortress was 
pound verb, ‘To be being,’” in number 17 ^IdxngR J - F Cooper -”While th.sne- 
present volume of thp Rural. ’ ce - ssai 7 movement was makingBancroft 

I have been engaged in teaching for more ~ Whi]e thcse thin S s were transacting.” - 
than 20 years, during which time I have From the North American Review-” We 

made, not only grammar, but language and must P ass t0 a ra P ld notlce of the ma g nifi ' 


PERSEVERANCE. — A BIRD ANECDOTE. 


THE UTTERMOST. 


“ Having light, we seek to Impart it.” 


its principles, a study. There are few points «*•>* ch “ rch ” ow er ‘ ctin 9 - in New Y . ork -”— 
in grammar, either English or Classical FronUhe 8 ame-“Then«-/<r^rfand«orf 

& ’ ° orrUrr-icrr, ‘ hair* n r/nna' Ltr- 


uncouth solecism, ‘is being done,' for the 
good old English idiomatic expression, ‘is 
doing’—an absurd periphrasis, driving out 


-—- i • i t i , r i _.. _ • •_ 'urivuuu* cs ucinu uu/iv, jur me 

on winch I have not formed an opinion un- * . y 9 

DOYOBKNOWWHiTYOUK CHILDRENHEAD- deretandi , ot ^ muoh from the study S*” 1 M E ”8“ tdiomatic expression, ‘is 

Not many days since we saw a couple of books as from the study of language it- <loing'-«n absurd penphraas, driving out 
of young ladies returning from the city self. 1 have, therefore, not only made up » pomtedand pithy turn of the English 
library with two or three volumes apiece, my mind on these subjects, but am prepar- an S ua g e - 

which they had selected to read or to be ed to give a reason for the opinions I have O ur correspondent must acknowledge 
s read. In looking over the titles, we inquir- formed. Ridicule is feeble argument. *Fat “ facts in this case are against his 

\ ed of one of the ladies, does your father In regard to the combination, “ To be “opinion.’ When this is so, experience has, 

\ allow you to read such books as these?— being,” it is no more a “compound verb” undoubtedly, taught him that it would be 


Our correspondent must acknowledge 
that “facts” in this case are against his 
“ opinion.” When this is so, experience has, 
undoubtedly, taught him that it would be 


Mark the reply. She said, “he does not know than “ to be writing” is; as will appear in unwise to complain, though others should 
.. , ii i-i , i i_ _ . 1 ..,_ i t * i_not adoDt his “oninion.” when the usaee of 


it” We should like to know how many the sequel. Let us look at the analogy.— 
fathers and mothers do know what their We have in the regular conjugation of a 


not adopt his opinion,” when the usage of 
the very best English writers are against it, 


children are reading. The facilities for ob- verb, two forms of expression, one denoting i-e. lus “opinion. 


s taining books, periodicals and papers never the simple act, indefinitely; as, “I eat,” “I We are not so sanguine as to believe that 

\ were greater than at the present time. Not write,” i. e. whenever I please, when it is we can change the opinion of one who has 

j only good books, but books, publications convenient, Ac., the other denoting the same been so long under the discipline of that 

J and prints of the very worst, yes, of the act definitely; as, “I am eating,” “lam best of schoolmasters, “experience;” nei- 

( most damning kind, are sown, as it were # writing,” i. e. now. This form always im- ther is it very probable-that he will change 

\ broad cast over the land. plies progress, continuance. Hence, it is our view of the subject, though our opin- 

( Publications of the vilest kind are eager- called the progressive, while the former is ions and experience may be limited. 

( Iv sought by the young, and at an age called the “simple,” form. Both these 1 

3 , ° 3 .? • , tv ? , i i , ’ • • „ tv RICHES FOR CHILDREN. 

\ when they are most easily ruined. By the forms belong to the “ active voice. But _ 

\ reading and perusal of such books and the same ideas, the indefinite or simple, and The late Postmaster General of the Uni- 

| prints, the mind is filled with an imagery the definite or or progressive, are required ted States, was once a very poor boy, so 


How wonderful is that principle, with 
which the Almighty has endowed brute 
creatures. To them it is an unerring pow¬ 
er pointing out their best good, and the 
means of attaining it In some it seems 
akin to craft or cunning, and in a few' ap¬ 
proaches in a measure to reason. 

It is by this the ox chooses the herbage 
suitable for his food, rejecting whatever is 
po^onous or disagreeable. By it the bird 
selects an appropriate place fur her nest, and 
builds it of the same pattern and perfection 
of her remotest ancestors. It is the same 
principle that impels the little duck to for¬ 
sake the watchful care of its foster-mother, 
die hen, to sport itself on the first pond of 
water it meets. Among the wild animals 
we find it exhibited in greater perfection. 
With the domesticated ones the guardian 
care of man in part takes its place. 

Many are the anecdotes and curious facts 
given of Instinct in various creatures, and 
the immediate object of this little article is 


BY MRS. T.. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ He is able to save to the uttermost.’ 
TnE uttermost—upon the skirts 
Of the far host of life, 

Who share not, on the heights of power, 
Its glory, or its strife; 

They hear the burden and the toil, 

Nor banner lift, nor plume, 

Yet there's an Eye that marks them all 
Amid their rayless gloom. 

The uttermost—the last in sin. 

The lost, whom men condemn, 

And banish from ihe realm of hope, 

He careth even for them: 

He listened) at their prison-grate 
For prayer, or contrite sigh; 

He knockeih long, he knocked) late, 

Even where is no reply. 


The uttermost—t.ll life recedes. 
Even to the latest sand 
Of time’s most frail and brittle glass. 
He still doth waiting stand: 

He bendeth o’er the dying man 
Till the glazed eye is dim; 

He saveth to the uttermost, 

Thatali inay trustin Him. 


DANGER OF STRIVING FOR RICHES. 


,ho immediate object of this little artide is 

to note another which has just come under are dug out ot one’s own heart, and des- 


my own observation, where a woodpecker troy the mind. Unjust riches curse the 
worked many long hours to secure a grub owner in getting, in keeping, and in trans¬ 


fer his meal that lay snugly in the heart of noting. curse his children in their 

a green and solid white oak limb, three I in their o wn wasteful hab- 

, 1T , , , ;. , , its, in drawing around them bad men to 


RICHES FOR CHILDREN. 


inches in diameter. Whether the bird de- be t ] ieir companions, 


tected the worm by its acute sense of smell 
or by some other practical observations, we 


While I do not discourage your search 
for wealth, I warn you that it is not a 


that is pondered over until the heart is cor- in the “ passive voice.” 

rupted, and sleep, even, nature’s restorer, E. G. simp. I love, Prog., I am loving, 

is disturbed by the mind’s vile imaginings. Act. Voice. 


poor that he could scarce afford a pair of 
shoes, without which “ the Master would 
not allow him to come to school.” Our 
boyhood was passed in the village, in which 


may query. At all events, it was instinct cruise upon level seas, and under bland 


wonderful as it may seem. Hard as was 
his task, he persevered until he had pecked 


skies. \ ou advance where ten thousand 
are broken in pieces before they reach the 
mart; where those who reach it are worn 


wilh his slender bill a cavity, If inches in outb lheir labors . enjoying their rich- 

A .^ X iU ,, . 1 1 _* .1 .1 1 J J o 


Impurity of thought precedes impurity of Simp. I am loved,Prog., I am being loved, wtire spent his earlier professional years, diameter at the surface, l£ inches in depth, es. You seek a land pleasant to the sight 


action, and where you find the latter, it Pas. Voice. We remember once being in his company 

may nqt unfrequently be traced to the read- Simp. The house is built, simple, com- after be had been elevated to the Supreme 

ing of that species of publications to which plete, finished. b< T h . in his native State, and hearing him 

b . r i r n „ . ...... make in substance, the following statements: 

we have referred. Simp. The house is being built, progres- T , A . , 

a oxo << I rpmpmhpr aai/i hp fhp tirst tirnp I 

It cannot be regarded by any thoughtful give; i. e. is in a state, or condition, of “ be- yisited Burlingt0 ’ n as Judge of the Supreme 
parent a matter of indifference as to what ing built”—the very idea that we wish to Court—I had left it many years before a 
his children are reading. No parent should convey; and which is conveyed by this mode poor boy. At the time I left, there were 
permit his children to select reading matter of expression, better, than by any other. tw0 families of special note for their stand- 

from any public library. The work of se- It is therefore the progressive form of the * n £ and wea ^^’ ^ ac ^ them bad a 
, .. / , . , ,, t. u tt • yt • son about my own age. I was very poor, 

lecting books to be read by children, should Passive Voice. , J . b ■ , A r • • 

o J ’ v anH thpsp hvn hf)VS w*rfi vpvu rip.h llnrinrr 


and f of an inch in diameter at the bottom; bul dangerous to the feet; a land of fra- 
when he triumphantly secured his prey and winds, which lull to security; of gol- 


was amply rewarded. 

Men have been incited to perseverance 
in great endeavors, when the tide of affairs 


den fruits which are poisonous, of glorious 
hues which dazzle and mislead. 


\ou may be rich and pure; but it will 
cost you a struggle. You may be fich 


apparently set with unconquerable force and go to heaven; but ten, doubtless, will 


against them, by observations of little in- sink beneath their riches, where one breaks 


, .. , ) . . j i , _ , T . son about my own age. 1 was very poor, 

lecting books to be read by children, should Passive Voice. , J ° r . ’ 

b J ’ and these two boys were very rich. During 

always be done by parents, or by some one « But,” says the objector, “ If this is tbe i ong years 0 f hard toil which passed 
whom they can trust English, then it is good English to say, before my return, I had almost forgotten 

There are books and prints in circulation ‘The house was being built,’—‘ Shall, or them. They had long ago iorgotten me 
among the young that would put the most will, be being built,’ ” Ac. I answer, so Approaching the Court House for the 
depraved to the blush, that is to say, if far as regards the form of expression, it is ^ rst in company'with several gentle- 
corruption itself can be tinged by shame, unquestionably “good English;” but it is Court House „ ard ]arge pile of old furni . 
We took a book of this kind from a pupil not used, for the simple reason that it is not ture about to be sold at vendue. The 
in school and consigned it immediately to needed. Hence its apparent awkwardness, scenes of early boyhood, with which I was 
the fire. The boy was very indignant at There are few verbs of which all the parts now surrounded, prompted me to ask whose 
the time, but we rejoice to say that we are required. “I am hanged,” “I was was - \ it belonged to Mr. A. 

have lived long enough to receive his most killed,” “I had been murdered,” “I have V se finals.) Mr. A.. I re- 

. , , , b . ® Ti . ’ „ member a family ot that name very wealthy 

hearty thanks for it. It was as we knew, been eaten,” “swallowed,” “drowned,” Ac, _ there was a son too; can it be?’ I was 

and he can see it now, an act of kindness Ac., are certainly correct English forms, but told it was even so. He was the son of one 
to him. The book was calculated to awa- are never used, because not needed; and so of the families already alluded to. He had 
ken impure desires, and to feed and nour- of thousands more. inherited more than I had ever earned, and 

ish them until they should manifest them- But why notsay, “The house is building?’ s Pj nt 11 all; and now ^‘ s ® w , n . famil y were 
selves in acts which lead to the utter ruin I answer, because it is wholly unphiloso- ture was that day to be so]d for debt i 
and destruction of both body and soul. phical to use the same form of expression, wen t into the Court Room suddenly, vet 
How many a child after growing to man- both actively and passively, authorities to almost glad that I was born poor. I was 
hood has sought an opportunity to thank the contrary notwithstanding. Why use soon absorbed in the business before me. 
his parents and teachers for like restraints an ambiguous, nay, a decidedly erroneous ^ ne 011 iirs “ cases called was that of B. 
which at the time seemed cruel and unkmd. phrase, merely because it can be explained, bu , whck> ifweremember Sghtly, origi- 
The child will seek eagerly that which his where it is not required, and where both na t e d in a low drunken quarrel. Mr. R ? 
passions and appetite urge him to, without analogy and philosophy are against it? thought I, that is a familiar name. Can it 
any reference to the future. Being with- But it is said, “ The words are incom- be? In short, I found that this was indeed 
out knowledge and experience sufficient to patible when united, one denoting present, ^ ie son ot Fer wealthy family already 

guide him, he must be directed by his pa- and the other past time.” The same ob- I w<« overwhelmed alike with 

b . , , T f .i /• m J i r , 1 . astonishment at the change in our relative 

ren s an teaciers. iej. ail through jection would be against the p>resent and the standings, and thanks giving that I was not 

indulgence to guide him aright, such pa- future tense of the passive voice of every born to inherit wealth without toil, 
rents and teachers will receive as is their English verb, which, as every grammarian Indeed, all my experience has taught 
most just due, the curses of such children knows, “is formed by adding the perfect me that those fathers provide best for their 
in manhood, as have been thus ruined. participle of a transitive verb, to the pres- children, who leave them with the highest 
If a child, who has a desire to read, has ent or future tense of the verb “to be;” as, ec5ucatl ^ n > tlie pm-est morals, and the least 

J 7 mnnpr ”- trn.vnm.pr (ihRPWfr 


sects surmounting seeming impossibilities through them to heaven. If you have 
after many fruitless attempts Wemaygath- en ^ ere( i shining way, begin to look 

er wisdom from simple events,—one such as ^° r snares ailc ^ ti <aps. Go not careless ol 

. your danger, and provoking it. S.e, on 
that of the patient perseverance of the wood- i 

r . every side of you, how many there are who 

pecker, might give an impetus to flagging seal God’s"Word with their blood: 
spirits and nerve the endeavor to renewed “ They that will be rich, fall into temp- 
attack, which peradventure may remove the tation and a snare, and into many foolish 
obstacle, and so permit us to march onward an ^ hurtful lusts, which drag men to des- 


to the full attainment of our resolve. 


FLOWERS OF FLORIDA. 


On the sides of the most barren and ster¬ 
ile slopes, growing in apparently pure banks 
of sand, I have found some of the most 
beautiful and complex productions of nature 
—a delicate species of the Cassia trails out 


truction and perdition. Eo r the love of 
money is the root of all evil, which while 
some have coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many arrows.”— Rev. II. W. 
Beecher. 


SUNRISE. 


Who is there that ever looked up to the 


its arms to the distance of several feet from " S°^ den g a t es °f the resplendent west, ” 


the root; its briers and leaves minutely and and beheld them arrayed in all their mag- 

. . , . . J 'Ll__] A-V 1 a l. . x • r 1 1 


^ -... VI JULUI* veuo* yjv uiv, ^ uu, „_ (} am J r ; er Observer 

acquired a taste for light reading, and has “I am loved,” “I shall be loved,” “the ^_ v 

free access to a publlic library well stored house is built,” Ac. Hence the objection RULES FOR PRACTICAL LIFE, 

with such books, he will read little else than proves too much, and therefore proves noth- . V 

^ 7 i I i7 t? tn Awintr rnl as wptp o* 


exquisitely formed; its stem rising but four n *bcence, and watched the beautiful depar- 
or five inches from the ground, the whole * are V ie S od ^ a 3’» an( ^ bas not felt 
being much the most sensitive of any of himself lifted’from .earth to heaven, and 
which I have any knowledge; on the slight- ^.' s f ee bngs spiritualized by the contempla- 
est irritation at the root of one of its branch- bon of the scene? Ihe glories of sunset 
es every leaf will collapse, and on touching can b e seen an d enjoyed in the greatest 
the extremity of one of its leaves the plants b^ness only in the country. The winds 
will droop and fall down for several inches a ^ e now bushed among the foliage—the 
towards the root. It bears a small purple birds of heaven have ceased their warbling 
flower, emitting a sweet odor. an b tbe voice of the laborer is no long- 

Often found almost overshadowing this er beard silence hangs like a canopy up- 
humble beauty is the gorgeous Passion 011 b ie scene. At such a season, go walk 
Flower; it trails over and along the tops of ft bout the country; carry no book to aid 
the herbs in its vicinity, and sometimes y our reflection; go alone or with a friend; 
reaches a great height by climbing aloft on ^ 3 7 ° ur heart be open to the influence of 
more lusty neighbors, supporting itself sole- ^ic scene; let its home-felt delights rise up 
ly by its tendrils. Its splendid and varie- unrepressed; resign yourself freely and en- 
gated flowers have been wrought by nature b re ty to emotions of your own bosom—and 
in some mood of her wildest fancy; it bears ^ }’P U have not been corrupted and con- 
an oval gourd-like fruit, of which the In- taminated by intercourse with the world, 
dians are very fond; but the most singular y ou return a better, happier, holier man. 
part of the plant is the astonishing complex- —' -- 


ity, regularity, and beauty of its petals and j Doing Good. —How often do we sigh 


x . , i x x x j i xu r , . 1 1 he followincr rules were given by the 

what he ought not to read, and the more ,„g. Tire other objections are equally ]a(e Mr Jeffer ^ n> in a l eUer b of adv f oe t0 

lie reads the less intellectual power he feeble. liis namesake Thomas Jefferson Smith, in 


stamens; they are arranged with all the arti- for opportunities of doing good, whilst we 
ficial nicety of a kaleidoscope picture; I neglect the openings of Providence in little 


seems to have, until, as is not unfrequently I have not said half that I wished to say, 


the case, he becomes a fit inmate for the bu t I am reminded that merit sometimes 


insane asylum. 

What we would impress upon parents is, 
that they should know Avhat their children 


consists in “ brevity.” h. 

Down East, April 28, 18ol. 

Remarks.—O ur correspondent is truly a 


are reading, and that there should be no man of experience, and a man of “opinions.” bave jg 


his namesake Thomas Jefferson Smith, in 
1825. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow, what you 
can do to-day. 

2 Never trouble others for what you can 
do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you 


bave found them covering the ground in things, which would frequently lead to the 
the most remote and lonely situations in accomplishment of most important useful- 


the woods, where the chances were that! ness!—Dr. Johnson used to say, “ He who 


the foot of man had never been before. 

On the banks of streams, in moist places, 
or in the black land of the hummock, the 


waits to do a great deal of good at once, will 
never do any. ”—Good is done by degrees. 
However small in proportion the benefit 


occasion for them to say, our parents do not His long and varied experience has unques- 4. Never buy what you do not want be- 


know what we are reading, although the tionably taught him, that, concerning the cause it is cheap. 


the children know and confess that they are passive use of the imperfect participle under 
reading what their parents would not ap- consideration, there are different opinions. 


5. Pride costs us more than hunger, 
thirst, or cold. 


prove if they knew the character of the There are a few, who, perhaps, may be jj tde 


6. We never repent of having eaten too 


books. Parents cannot be too vigilant in deemed respectable authors, that use the 7, Nothing is troublesome that we do 
the discharge of this duty to their children' phrr«ec!ogy which is in harmony with our willingly. 

—nor can children be too thankful for hav- correspondent’s “opinion.” The prevail- How much pain have those evils cost 
ing parents who take the whole oversight ing practice of our best authors, however, n eyer happened, 

ot matters which have so important a bear- as he well knows, is against Ins opinion, and band ] e 

ing upon the formation of the character for in favor of the use, occasionally, of the com- io. When angry, count tei> before you 
all the future. pound passive participle. For example: speak; if very angry, a hundred. 


yellow jasmine bears a profusion of flowers, which follows individual attempts to do 
scenting the air with its delightful perfume good, a great deal may thus he aecomplish- 
for a hundred yards around. Its stem is ed by perseverance, even in the midst of 
wreathed into all conceivable forms, it discouragements and disappointments.— 
twists round every plant it meets, and in- Crabbe. 

serts itself into its branches, or trails over - - —~~—-- 

its top; with a stem as small as a quill near Reliance upon God. —In our efforts to 
the root, it will sprout out for many yards, d° g°°d> we are prone to rely too much on 
supporting a profusion of flowers to the very human, and too little on Divun aid. Of 
last twig. In the midst of marshes, where this truth we need to be frequently remind- 
you will not willingly go, grows the Sarra- e< F Our great association's, our well plan- 
cenia, the side-saddle flower, its long tabu- ne( ^ enterprises, can accomplish nothing 
lar leaf filled with water, the heart of the without the blessing of God. This blessing 
flower overshadowed by a vegetable mem- ’ 8 n °t something that is merely desirable, it 
brane like an umbrella; its bright crimson is essential. 

or yellow flowers attract the eye from afar, -—----— 

and you feel that hands more than human Kindness, like the gentle breath of spring, 
have left their impress thereon.— Lit. World, melts the icy heart. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU UAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


A DOMESTIC PICTURE. 

Bj.est be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire; 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair; 

Blest he those feasis with simple plenty crowned. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And lc.irn the luxury of doing good.— [Goldsmith. 

BEAUTEOUS MAY. 

Mild, pleasant and capricious May has 
come. Over fields, and hills, and golden 
streams she is smiling, and her rosy foot- 


THE REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 

The reminiscences of childhood, of boy¬ 
hood, and even of the first entrance into 
youth, have to almost all men an indescriba- 


THE ORPHAN BOY- 

“ He faded yet so calmly meek. 

So gently wan, so sweetly weak.” 

The bustle of the fight was over; the 


ble charm. Up to this time, we look back prisoners had been secured, and the decks 
upon ourselves with a curious feeling, as if washed dow "’ the watch piped, and the 
it were not altogether ourselves we were schooner had once more relapsed into mid- 
contemplating, but rather some other being , n, § ht repose. 1 sought my hammock 
who preceded us, and whose thoughts and and s ° on f le0 P; J ?ut n U f lumbe , rs 
feelings are the sole remembrnce of them were disturbed by wild dreams which, like 
v,fa 70 ; n u 0 ,; t0r i 1 Ant linnn the visions of a lever, agitated and unnerved 


“You have been kind to me, sir—kind¬ 
er than most people are to a poor orphan 
boy. I have no way to show my gratitude 
— unless you will take the Bible you will 
find in my trunk. It’s a small offering, I 
know, but it’s all I have.” 

I burst into tears. He resumed: 



FEMALE LOVE OF DRESS. 

We shall probably be regarded as he¬ 
retical, in saying that we do not regard the 


“ Doctor, I’m dying, aint I ?” said the love of dress in women, as any thing very 


feelings are the sole remembince of them 
we have inherited. We look back upon 
the frailties of that other self with an un¬ 
limited indulgence; we smile at its errors, 


me; the last strife, the hardships of my ear¬ 
ly life and a thousand other things, mingled 


little fellow, “for my sight grows dim,— offensive, or wrong. It has been made a j 
God bless you, Mr. Danfofth.” subject for satire and ridicule, and with very 

“ Can I do nothing for you, Dick ?” said little cause. j 

T, “ as you saved my life, I would coin The organization of woman fits her for in- j 
my blood to buy yours.” door labors, as that of man for labors in the } 

“ I have nothing to ask—I don’t want to field, in the workshop, or on the sea; and j 
live—only, if it’s possible, let me be buried with the organization, Providence has mer- \ 
by my mother—you’ll find the name of the cifully joined a taste which makes the labor } 
place and all'about it, in my trunk.” a pleasure. The labor of the farmer is not \ 

“ Anything, everything, my poor lad.” 1 all toil; there is enjoyment in the physical } 
answered chokingly. exertion, and independent ot any profit, en- < 

The little fellow smiled faintly —it was joyment in the increasing beauty and fertil- < 
like an angel’s smile—but he did not an- ity of his lands. A woman is employed < 
swer. His eyes were fixed on the stars year after year in household labors, in the > 
flickering in that blue patch of sky over- eare of children, and in providing clothing > 
head. His mind wandered. for her family. Suppose that this were all ] 

“It’s a long, long ways up there—but merely a work of necessity, that she took no ( 
there are bright angels among them.— interest in the appearance of her children, 
Mother used to say that I would meet her bad no taste f° r dress, and no regard for < 


come. Over fields, and hills, and golden committed This child vve a f e playing with u L;] - k . • „ h 

* l • om ;i; n - ond ksr fnnt is ourself, but still it is only a child ; and we H ttlc V , s r, is dying, lie said, 

streams she is smiling, and hei losy loot- , mve the fuller right to pla } y with it because At once I sprang from my hammock. - 

steps are blooming in meadow, nook and it ourseJf N o sense of responsibility in- tle Dlck * asa , sort of , F^ege 01 ; aine - 


glen, and by the busy way-side. She is i tervenes to distm'b this sincf U la r amusement. 


He was a pale, delicate child, said to be an 

gossiping with the tuneful boughs, and where the adult is seen toying with and orphan, and U8e( l toagentle nurtuie, and 
U-lri Angers are unfolding the gena- Adding in his anns ,he intage of his own 

my flowers. Ihe ancient woods just now ^ ear]y ; stcnt state had once been fnendless and alone m the 

begm to d,splay their drapery of green. ^ . fa review JJ lhe rea , lnan is world. He had often talked to me in con- 

and the sweet-tuned birds are caroling sum ^ oned forth upon the scene, we begin fldenc , e " f fa fa, ther ’ ' ,ll0sc fafaT fa 
there their songs of Life, of Love and to feelthat this is indeed ourselves; and we regarded with holy reverence while to the 


regarded with holy reverence, while to the there. How near they come, and I can see the look of her home, —what a wretched 


Hope become too implicated and too much involved J me au.p, uau ° r ba ) ’ 

” . , . 1 , _•; i „ lor they were rude and coarse, he delicate 

0, how I love sweet May—a May-eve- m the part he performs, to enj< y anj Ion- ^ gensitive 0 ften when they jeered 

ning set with siarry diadems! There is a w posi ion o an lmaginaiy . p c . | 1Im f or y s me l anc h 0 ]y he woiild go apart 

° , / . . ... , We are sensitive to the errors, and respon- ... ... , J ’ TT » f. 

nameless beauty reigning over the gladdened si ble for the faults, of this our other self: by himself and weep. He never complain- 

face of nature. M usic is sleeping by the we cann ot treat him with cavalier indiffer- ed °, lls * ot ’ thou p b ]IS companions lm- 

flowing streams, and mysteries that only enee; we must be his advocate or his censor. P° SC on ; im contlnua )’• 00r K ■ !,s 

can be felt are sprinow from the teeming The retrospect assumes a quite different bear was in the grave with h.s lost parents 

can oe re it, aie springing uoin me ^mui s i i I took a strange interest in him, and had 

sod. In the laughing winds that play character Formerly we called up a de- neA hig tas | „ much as ’ ible ._ 


otlier boys of the ship, he had little to say; 
for they were rude and coarse, he delicate 
and sensitive. Often when they jeered 
him for his melancholy, he would go apart ment. He fell back, and the "old veteran able her to enjoy the employments by which 
by himself and weep. He never complain- burst into tears—the child, was dead. Did she must be occupied, He has scattered 
ed of his lot, though his companions im- he indeed hear angel’s voices ? God grant it. sunshine and flowers along the otherwise 

posed on him continually. Poor lad! his -- hard and dreary path she must travel. 

heart was in the grave with his lost parents. LETTER Y/RITING. The taste may be indulged to excess and 

I took a strange interest in him, and had TT . . become a passion, but the possibility of this 

lightened his task as much as possible.— ^ mos * P eo P writing letters is consid- j s no objection to the original tendency.— 
During the late fight I had owed my life to ered a S reat ln mction. Those who will r phe use is none the less, because the abuse 
him, for he rushed in just as a sabre stroke arause wltb conversation for hours, complain bad. 

was levelled at me; and by interposing his ' they have nothing to say, when they sit “But a taste for dress is frivolous.” We 


sweet faces smiling on me from among 
them. Hark! is that music?” and lifting 
his finger, he seemed listening for a mo- 


life hers would be! Providence is wiser 
and better than we are. By giving her 
those mineral tendencies of taste which en- 


burst into tears—the child was dead. Did 
he indeed hear angel’s voices ? God grant it. 

LETTER Y/RITING. 


, .V T- ° • i • u parted self from some half fabulous region \ “fa 

along the earth, a fa.ry minstrelsy ,s borne, th(j and ( „„, stioned it a8 t0 its * s Luring the late fight I had owed my life to 

and o'er yon distant Erie’s depths the warm, of thlI ,t in o' and acting; we now stand our- l,,ra -, for 1 l ' e / ushed m J" s f » s a s “ br <; str0 , k<! 


rich sunbeams dream. The white clouds selves in the witness box, and give our testi- ' Vr 7 AC ’ , 1 ’ an( y ln crposing ns 
frolic in the ethereal fields, and the change- mony; and the best of us must occasionally eu c cut ass a aveite tic cat y ow. 

ful light wreathes them with a varied -„L the sullen aspect of an unwilling ^, 7 ^ to i^'thS he “ 

beauty. Again, gently from the sky the W 'p^ er , orted with , hc , nb . hurt though at the timelhadinwardly 

silver shower descends, and the grass looks eurdity , ridiculed and laughed at it; but r «*>Ived to exert all my little influence to 

up and smiles its welcome, and the sweet now , bo rem bered folly, the sentimental P'o cu re him a midshipmans warrant in 
blossoms open their balmy lips to breathe effusion of the youth, the absurd oratorical H 0 f f ll , sselvlce ' , [ was wit a pang 

their grateful benison. Nature awakes display, the ridiculous exhibiton, of what- «Oeproachfu agony, therefore, that I leap- 

from her lethargy as from a fruitful dream, «er kind it may have been affords us no „ y j exclaimed> do „. t 

and forth she springs clad in a livery of in- tanee of Umft the chcl . k tin ks with tbe mean it; he is not dying ?” 

nooenco and beauty. And as the mortal reminiscence. What is still more to the ptf. sir, said^ the messenger, shaking 

eye absorbs each quiet scene, the spirit purpose, the griefs and afflictions which we 

feels that have now to summon up are the same in 

“ There lives and works character as those we continue to feel, and 

A Soul in all things, and that Soul is God.” their recollection is but a renewal of suffer- 


lightened his task as much as possible.— mos l P e °pl (J > writing letters is consid- 


to their writing desk. Why is this. and 8ee no t why it is more so than a taste for 
why is it so universal '. 1 think we may handsome houses, or a well-ordered garden, 

trace it to eaily education. What can be or nea .tly cultivated fields. The wants 
imposed on most children at school from w hich these supply are not more important 
which they shrink with greater horror than ^an those supplied by dress. There may 
\\ litmg a theme? How often have I heard be as much vanity about trees and gardens, 

UXCUSfcJS feigned W..icll would hclVC been anH qo 


urged for no other lesson! Plow often have 
old letter writers been consulted, and the 


about horses and sheep and dwellings, as 
about clothing. 


reminiscence. 


els that have now to summon up are the same in 

“ There lives and works character as those we continue to feel, and 

A Soul in all things, and that Soul is God.” their recollection is but a renewal of suffer- 

This heavenly view gives a more exten- ing. The affliction of the child rarely re- 


“My God!” I exclaimed, “you don’t 
mean it; he is not dying?” 

“ I fear, sir,” said the messenger, shaking 
his head sadly, “ that he cannot live till 
morning.” 

“ And I have been lying idle here!” I 
exclaimed with remorse. “ Lead me to 
him.” 

“ He is delirious, but at the intervals of 


Prompts to remembrance of a present God ! 

His presence who made all 60 fair, perceived, 
Makes all still fairer.” 

Buffalo, N. Y., May ‘2, 1801. W. H. Bristol. 

ENGAGING MANNERS- 


a late period is but sorrow itself, and we 
only taste the bitterness of grief. — Black¬ 
wood. 

CREATION’S TWO FLOWERS. 


- J O 15 ) VAvjill lUUo, UUl rtt Lilt? lUL^rVPlIP) UI 

1 * n.t. w RKrxv-.lteoo tLo vives an affliction in the man—very often , , . . ’ . ,, . , 

sive sphere to though , it liberalizes the caUs up a mile at the idea tbat J mltcb lunacy he asks for you, sir,’ and as the 

understanding, and etlierealizes dawning ha([ becn fdt at so trivi . d a cause . man spoke, we stood beside the bed of the 

fancies as they creep silently into the joy- This is one reason why childhood appears, °\\. „ ,.,4 ....... , 

ous spirit. It unites with our instinctive in our view of human life, so much happier . 1C su . erer . ' , iei11 s lamraoc , 
love of Nature, deathless principles of Truth, than any other porUon of lb W, tad. and the close* air around it was so stiflin.^ 
It elevates us above the narrow and the sel- mu j 111 1 romem eret ears w uc i as dla t be bad been carried under the open 
fash to the universal and the infinite. It ^ Bufc the remembr ance of hatchway, and laid there in a little open 

is hereby we learn, a late period is but sorrow itself, and we s P ace ,of about four feet square- Prom the 

“There’s not a flower only taste the bitterness of grief. — Black- soun . ,° ie i>pp cs ju get tictesse y,is 

But shows some touch in freckle, speck, or stain, wood motion, while the clear, calm blue sky, 

Of His unrivalled pencil! He inspires ‘____ seen through the opening overhead, and 

l 1 1hei', 1 °Jyos'Vv.t'h“n”-etorV!G‘i! 1 cf>ides CREATION’S TWO FLOWERS. dotted with myriads of stars, betokened 

In grains as countless us the sea-side sands that th6 fog had broken away. How calm 

’I’he forms with which He sprinkled o’er the earth— Women love flowers, and flowers are like it smiled down on the wan face of the dy- 

Of'flav^J'or'of'seentfan^fruh^^r fknver, at hl * I!ltl!> women, m their beauty and sweetness, so ing boy. Occasionally a light current of 

Prompts to remembrance of a present God 1 they ought to grow up together. No flower wind—oh, how deliciously cool in that 

flis presence who made all so Bur, perceived, garden looks complete without a woman in pent-up hold—eddied dovvn the hatchway 

M »uffhio! ^Ty. .May'll, im i w. h. Bristol. it; no woman ever seems so lovely as when and lifted the dark chestnut locks of the 

li _ 7 ^-^-_ 1 __ she is surrounded by flowers. She should sufferer, as with his head reposing on the 

ENGAGING MANNERS- have her fragrant boquet at the party; win- lap of an old veteran, he lay in an unquiet 

- dow plants in her parlor; if possible, some slumber. His shirt collar was unbuttoned, 

There are a thousand pretty, engaging rich and rare flowers in her conservatory— and his childish bosom, as white as that of 
little ways which every person may put on but better than all these, and supplying all, a girl, was opened and exposed. He 
without being deemed either affected or every woman should have a flower garden, breathed quick and heavily. The wound 
foppish. r Phe sweet smile, the quiet, cor- Every man, who has the least gallantry or of which he was dying had been intensely 
dial bow, the earnest movement in address- paternal feeling, should make a flower gar- painful, but within the last half hour had 
ing a friend, or, more especially, a stranger den for his wife and daughters. Every somewhat lulled, though even now his thin 
whom one may recommend to our regards, house, the smallest cottage in the country, fingers tightly grasped the bed clothes, as 
the inquiring glance, the graceful attention as well as the largest mansion, should have if he suffered the greatest agony, 
which is so captivating when united with around it the perfume of lilacs, pinks, and A battle-stained and grayhaired seaman 
self-possession, these will secure us the good other hardy odoriferous flowers,that cost no stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in 
regards of even a churl. Above all, there trouble, but bring with them every year a his hand, and gazing sorrowfully down up- 
is a certain softness of manner which,- in world of beauty and fragrance. on the sufferer. The surgeon knelt, with 

in either man or woman, adds a charm that-— his finger on the boy’s pulse. As I ap- 

almost entirely compensates for lack of beau- The Bare Footed Little Ones.—T wo pvoached, they all looked up. The veteran 
ty. The voice can be modulated so to in- Httle ragged girls went by my window just w ^o held him shook his head, and would 


VJJU WimTO ^UIJSUllCU, clliU LilC 117 ,1 . .1 .• /. 

e ,■, . vve suppose that the preparation of the 

pai^es or some didactic writer thumbed over i c rr r c - fa r , . 

*. ° • . . /» .1 v • dress of a family, furnishes a good disci- 

tor an appropriate sentence for the begin- ,• e J ® Ti 

i .1 . i to i- pline tor the temper and character. Itcer- 

mng. And how the sentence read, so dis- f • i • / , ,- . 

- ■ ® f | i ’ tamly is a perpetual discipline for the sense 

jointed from other thoughts! ,. u f-r i ta 7 ^ 

J ° . ol the beautiful. Dress, to a woman of taste, 

It is a great oversight in one’s education, ; s as mucb one of the fine arts, as painting. 

not to be a well instructed scribe. To write n . , , . ..." 

• i , .. . . “But she dresses to secure a frivolous 

an eas\^, varied letter, is not more an orig- , • • „ - , - . . .. , 

• i -r. .i .* .. , ii r b admiration.” ft is a cruel injustice. Most 

mal gift, than to utter a graceful, .well-form- - , . i , 

, ° . • f. A . .. . women are anxious about dress, because 

ed sentence in conversation. But it is not . ’ , 

; . u i j- they see it pleases brothers or sisters, hus- 

insisted upon enough. 1 oung ladies are , fa r . m , ,, ... 1 , . 

,, i. r | , b , , , , bands or parents. We should think but 

thought awkward who have attended no , r r , , , 

, ■ i i a r . -c .i i j poorly of a young woman who had so got 

dancing schools; they feel as if they had ^ fa fa ° 

. ' i . i i c : i over these atfectionate instincts ot her sex, 

been neglected if they have frequented no , , , c ’ 

iii J / , ., had so risen above the natural love of grace- 

concerts, and had no masters to teach them . , . , . . . , a b 

e,-, „ i,i • i ] ful forms and tasteful arrangements, as to 

foreign songs—they would hang their heads , b , ’ 

r ? . * l , j 6 n i care nothing about her personal appear- 

for shame not to have studied Geography, t * j c u • f 

. . __o , . \ ance. Instead ot being shocked by a well 

Astronomy, Ac., but they are nol apt to , , 

i.i , l . dressed woman, we confess that we have not 

blush when they assert they cannot write a , 

decent letter! Anti nil this comes from bought rt altogether an unlovely spectacle. 
. i„ .i, i • oi i. • i .1 i ft is an exhibition ot neatness, good sense 
heads well versed in Rhetoric and the rules , Ufa , 
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blush when they assert they cannot write a , , » 

decent letter! And nil this comes from bought it altogether an unlovely spectacle. 

. i • r>i z. • i .1 i ft is an exhibition ot neatness, good sense 

heads well versed in Rhetoric and the rules , , . . , IP, , 

of syntax. In truth, many Jo write most a 'l d “ laSta for the beaul 'f“l. we bear 

wretchedly. The spelling is sometimes de- 'b leil composure. 

fective, the grammatical construction bad, dou ^f too much attention is given to 

the punctuation worse, while capital letters dress,.or rather it, is too much a matter of 

misplaced, give it a most ludicrous appear- ^ m itative fashion, and too little a matter of 

ance. To write well, and to talk well, re- personal taste. In many cases, it is doubt- 

quire practice. One who is mistress of one * <,ss connected with frivolity and selfishness, 

art is seldom deficient in the other, if she more 80 than most other interests. 

applies herself. Mrs. Montague had many Moreover, we see not why the making of a 

correspondents, but she used to say hut & arra( - j nt ifa not as intellectual an employ- 

few wrote agreeable letters. The personal men h an< d is not as impoitant to domestic 

pronoun I was always too conspicuous. happiness, and does not furnish as good a 

mi , . , • , .v - . school for taste and temper, as the traffic of 

1 tie detail ot a long sickness, the minute r , 

.- i . - .. b Al , fa, , , the merchant, the arrangements of the law- 


particulars of a visit, the lengthened de¬ 
scription of a child’s first efforts to talk, 
should not find too much space in a letter. 
An easy transition from one topic to anoth¬ 
er, sometimes an amusing, sometimes a wit- 


yer, or the labors of the mechanic. 

For ourselves, we never see a mother en¬ 
deavoring to array a child in a becoming 
garb, without being touched by it Her 


is a certain softness of manner which, in 
in either man or woman, adds a charm that 
almost entirely compensates for lack of beau¬ 
ty. The voice can be modulated so to in¬ 


tonate, that it will speak directly to the now, their scanty garments fluttering in the have spoken, but the tears gathered too 


heart, and from that elicit an answer; and wind; but their little blue hands were lock- chokingly in his eyes, 
politeness may be made essential to our na- e q | n each other, and the elder tenderly lift- The surgeon said— 

ture. Neither is time thrown away in at- e q tbe younger through the snow drift. “ He is going fast—poor little fellow—do 

tending to such things, insignificant as they i t wa s but a short time ago, that I passed y ou see this?” As he spoke, he lifted up a 
may appear to those who engage in weight- the same children in Broadway. One of ric ^ gold locket which had lain upon the 
ier matters. We should be careful to prac- them had rags round her feet, and a pair of b°y’ s breast. “ He has seen better days.” 
tice, and treat the humblest menial with broken shoes. The other was barefoot, I could not answer, for my heart was full 
courtesy as delicate as we would show the an( ] she looked very red, for it was pinch- —here was the being to whom a few hours 
children of affluence and honor. So shall j n g cold. “ Mary, ” said the other, in a before I had owed my life—a poor, slight, 
we transfuse in them a corresponding re- gentle voice, “ sit down on the door step unprotected child—lying before me, with 
refinement which will tend eventually, per- here, and I will take off my rags and shoes, death already written upon his brow—and 
haps, to make them purer in morals and Your feet are cold and you wear them the yeti had never sought him out after the 
more elevated in mind. restof the way. ” “Just a little while, ” re- conflict. How bitterly my heart reproach- 

“ I am poor,” says an honest laboring plied the other;“ for they are very cold; ed me at that hour. Theynoticedmyagi- 
man, “ and I wear a green jacket, and carry but you shall have them again directly.” tation, and his old friend, the seaman, who 
my wood-horse and saw on my shoulder; They sat down and made the friendly ex- held his head, said sadly— 
but the gentleman in yonder splendid change; and away jumped the little one, “Poor little Dick, you’ll never see the 
mansion hows with as much deference to her bare feet pattering on the cold stones, shore you have wished for so long. But 
me as if I was covered with velvets; and I but glowing with a happy heart warmth.— there’ll be more than one, when your log’s 
bless him, I love him for it, and would go Mrs. Child. out,” he spoke with emotion—“to mourn 

to the ends of the earth to serve him.” --- over you ?.” 

Truly nothing is lost by the practice of If life be a battle, how mad must he be Suddenly, the little fellow opened his 
those little attentions which cost us no who f ails t0 arm himself for the contest! eyes, and looked vacantly around. 


chokingly in his eyes. 

The surgeon said— 

“ He is going fast—poor little fellow—do 


ty sentence, a hit upon a grotesque fashion, ckdd to ^ er fh® most beautiful object in 
or a passing remark upon things about us, na ture. She delights to have all things 
all go to make an agreeable letter. Yet beautiful around it. It is the light of her 
some are so proverbially ’dull that I much e y es j an< I this enjoyment is a compensation 
question whether they are all read. A lady appointed by Providence for the wearing 
addicted to writing those of the tedious de- and ex l‘ a usting caies which eat away her 
scription, once wrote to her son respecting strength and mar her beauty. We think 
a near relative’s illness, and urged him “to as well of the taste cultivated in dress, 

come home immediately.” The boy read 38 (d ^ ia ^ ^ growing outside of theor- 
a few sentences, such as, “ be sure Edward ^^ nar y round ot household life, seeks its 
and remember my councils,” and threw it g^'f^ati 011 i n an J the other fine arts, 
by. The relative died who intended to' We have but one word more. Where it 
have made that boy his heir, but his mat- ‘ s a real taste in dress, and not subserviency 
! tention to the letter prevented. “ You lost to fashion, or selfish carving for display, a 
my fortune for me,” said the boy to his woman will show it as much at home, with 
mother; “your letter was so uninteresting h er own family, as when abroad or incom- 
that I did not read it through.” pany. She will not dress in the same way; 

A sprightly, lively, amusing letter, will ker s ^ ra pl es t attire, every one who 

always make its way, as surely as a good sees ber wdl cognize a prevailing sense of 


book.— Olive Branch. 


The Wife.— If you wish to be happy 


and have peace in the family, never reprove around her what offends her refinement and 
your husband in company—even if that re- sense of the beautiful. . And this delicacy 


proof be ever so slight If he be irritated, 
speak not an angry word. Indifference 


trouble, but may do our neighbors inealeu- H life be a storm, how infatuated is be who “ Has he come yet?” he asked in a low 
lable benefit. 5 sleeps while his bark is driven amid un- voice; “ why won’t he come?” 

--known waters! If life be a pilgrimage, “I am here,” said I, taking the little 

Bbttsr by far not start an object, if its how unwise is he who strays from the right fellow’s hand, “ don’t you know me, Dick?” 
pursuit is to be abandoned at the first dif- road, nor seeks to return till the twilight He smiled faintly in my face. He then 
ficulty. shadows gather round his pathway. said: 


“ Has he come yet ?” he asked in a low 
voice; “ why won’t he come?” 

“ I am here,” said I, taking the little 


content. The wife, above all others, should 
strive to please her husband, and to make 
home attractive. 


the beautiful. Though shut up in her 
chamber alone, it will still appear, because 
even when alone, she cannot endure to have 


be irritated, °f taste which appears in dress, in manners 
Indifference I an d in the ordering of her household, will 


sometimes will produce unhappy consequcn- make a poor dwelling attractive and cheap 
ces. Always feel an interest in what your materials ornamental, and in the orderly 
husband undertakes, and if he is perplexed habits it implies, will have much to do with 
or discouraged, assist him by your smiles the culture and happiness of all beneath her 
and happy words. If the wife is careful ro °f-— Christian Register. 

how she conducts, speaks and looks, a thou--—-- 

sand happy hearts would cheer and bright- Modesty is of itself so beautiful that it 
en our existence, where now there is noth- often conquers when a pretty or handsome 
ing but clouds of gloom, sorrow and dis- form is overlooked. 


The silent eye is often a more powerful 
conqueror than the noisy tongue. 
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ROCHESTER, MAY 29, 1851, 

We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
) Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com- 
' mence now or at any specified time, 
f Our mark—Ten Thousand—will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts, 
jrj?’ For Terms, &c. see last page. JEJi 


The World's Fair. —Two View*. 


But either Rochester, Syracuse, or Albany could 
have heaten the whole show in Farming Tools 
generally. 

Yet there aro many good things in the American 
department. In Daguerreotypes, it seems to be 
conceded that we beat the world, when excellence 
and cheapness are both considered—at all events, 
England is no where in comparison—and our Da- 
guerreotypists make a great show here. New Jer¬ 
sey Zinc, Lake Superior Copper, Adirondac Iron 
and Steel, are well represented, either by ores or 
fabrics, and I believe California Gold is to be. 


Weekly Meteorologiccl Abstract. 

BY L. YVETHERELL. 


“Glances at Europe” 


Affairs in Europe. 


Stems of 3itms, &r. 


Under this heading Mr. Greeley is furnishing The general aspect of the European States is 
, , m •, e , • , peaceable, if we except the slight disturbance of 

some interesting letters to the Tribune, from which the political elements created in Portugal by the -Stockings arc now knitted by steam m Ball. 

we shall now and again extract such items as we Duke Saldanha, who, it is believed, will be pa- ston Spa, N. Y. 

think will be perused with interest and profit by cilied by a place at the head of the Queen’s Cab- -The Legislature of Minesota has abolished 

our readers. Whatever may be said of his isms, a position which he has repeatedly occu- tho use of Latin terms in la,.. 


Greelky one of .he .b,es. ,„d mo,. £ P “Sb” , “» 

far seeing journalists of the age—and as he always tain and many of the Continental States are at- the lugltlve slave ,avv ‘ 
travels with his eyes entirely open, we anticipate tending the general levee given by Prince Al- -Deoent board ci 


not a few truthful and vivid sketches during his best, in behalf of National Industry; and are from $20 to $50 per v\eek! 


European tour, coupled with valuable suggestions. 
Born and bred in the country, he knows the hab- 


May, 1851. 





its and wants of the favored residents of the “rural vices, and so peaceful and generous' a design as 
districts,”—and, though he occasionally indulges that executed by the Prince, should not lead to 


bloody or disastrous results. "We may safely set 1 redrika isremer arrived at . a\ nnnan or 

it down, that England will pass quietly through 11th inst. in the steamer Isabel, from Havana, 
the period of the Great Exhibition—makingquite The Syracuse Journal boasts that the 


s. s w. 
n vv. 

N. N E. 
SW. NE. 
S YY. 


Thf. London Exhibition is a popular and fruit¬ 
ful topic just now, and perhaps our readers will be 
interested in the following extracts. The most in- 
teresling. her, » in regard to the Amen- 20[h ^ ,„„„,i„g_fi„e day. 

can department how .1 appear, m company ^ c|oud j morning-scat™, ,«r,a- 

will, other nation, and whether ,t wtll prove cred- coIamb i„ eand white clover in flower Sun- 

itable and prohtable. We ,a,d .omethmg upon * sun!cl . Q uince tockcy9 „ f„,| 

the subject last week, and uoyv give the views of „ 


in visionary episodes, his opinions are generally u ‘7 u -> 7» e may sa eiy sei 
: , i. ,1 .. , . it down, that England will pass quietly through 

more sound and reliable than those expressed by the period of the Great Exhibition-making quite 

the majority of journalists and tourists. Our pres- a plum out of the speculation—and the seeds 
ent extract is from a letter dated May 6th, and re- which fall into!the soil of Hyde Park he left to 
fers to his journey from Liverpool to London. The produce whatever they may in due time of ger- 


passing thought. He says: 


France approaches a period when the capacity 
We came up to London by the “ Trent Valley of hcr ^educated populace to exercise the great rency, to make it conform to the currency of the 
Railroad,” through Crewe, Rugby, Tamworth, right of freemen will be once more put to a gen- United States. 

&c., avoiding all the great toYvns and traversing eral test Writers from Paris confidently state -The Chnmbly (Canada) Canal Enlargement \ 

(l am told) one of the finest Agricultural districts Hiat the mass of the democrats is ripe for an out- has been completed, giving 7 feet depth of water, c 
„c tp _I_i 'TUxs _- _. *i. mi hronlr nt. miv mnmpnf, wlimi flip tatpcpiipp r»f . . .... . ( 


flower. 

22d. Cool morning—thunder shoiver in the eve¬ 
ning—a severe gale passed over the city doing in¬ 


better informed parties. The opinions we quote 
are almost directly opposite, represesnting the two 
extremes. Our readers can find the truth probably, mng_ ^ SC ' Cr ° £ alc l’ asse< 

by taking a medium view. The London Times ' n f H ‘ Ul< 

J „ , .. . 23d. Cool dav—red cl< 

speaks of the American portion ot the exhibition 
. , . . slipper in flower, 

m this Yvise: L , , _ 


, ° , . .. , ,, 23d. Cool dav—red clover, orchis and ladies’ 

eaks of the American portion of the exhibition 

. slipper in flower. 

tusYYise. 24th. Quite cool—white frost this morning.— 

Of all the departments into which the Crystal Horse chestnut in full bloom. 

Palace has been divided, this is the least croYvded _ , _ . „ \, 

Yvith contributions, and perhaps the least depend- ^ otb - Continues cool fine day. 
ent for its effect upon ornamental qualities. While 26th. Warmer — a fine day. The vegetable j 


the industries of other countries have been screYv- kingdom is looking very Yvell —the leaves of the 
ing themselves up tight, and getting into the small- forest treeg are comin out rapidly—native flowers 
est possible compass, that ol the United Estates in- w 

vites emigration from France from ourselves, from are now ver Y numerous. 

the rest of Europe generally. It want, expansion, Literary Notices, &c. 

and it has scope tor it. IS or does it hesitate to ren- __ 

der its actual condition manifest to the world.— . ~ , r> r, -n 

Other nations rely upon their proficiency in the A Grandmother’s Recollect, ons. By Ellen 
♦ „ nr in maohinprv fnr nrn RoDDMAN. New York, -CHARLES SCRIBNER. 


^ ^- - - ;-- — Blue is u\ur uuiia 

per acre. Of course it ,s good land, well cultiya- Actually upon the neck of the once revolted pro- trndo of Ohio is put down at $40,000,000. 
ted, and very productive. Vegetation was probably vinces, refuse to let the captives,—caught in a net . .. c . . ' . . _ T , 

more advanced here than in Westchester county, spread in a foreign country, but with no unfriend- 1 he \isit of our Legislature to New 1 ork 

N. Y., or Morris Co., N. J., though not in every ly intent,—go free. If tile world moves, as Ga- c 'ty, cost the corporation about $8,000, and Brook- 
respect. I estimated that two-thirds of the land I lileo and Mr. Greely assert’ the time may come lyn nearly as much more. 


saw was in grass, one-sixth in wheat, and the res- when the doctrines of freedom to all mankind 


arts, or in manufactures, or in machinery, for pro¬ 
ducing efiect. Not so with America. She is proud 
of her agricultural implements, which Garrett, or 


idue devoted to gardens, trees, oats or barley, &c. will he asserted in a manner that will admit of of cats—which Yvere sold out at from 10 to $15 
There were few or no forests, properly so called, no sort of denial. Let us wait.— Dent. I 

but many copses, fringes and clumps of YY'ood and 

shrubbery, Yvhidtl agreeably diversify the prospect Census Returns. 

as yvo are Yvhirled rapidly along. Still, nearly all - 

the wooded grounds I saYv looked meagre and The Washington Republic of the 23d, publish- 


scanty, as though trees greYv less luxuriantly here es die complete returns of the seventh Census of 

._/__il. i . J i* ii. _ .. 


This is a -story of domestic life,_one of those dian with us, or (moro probably) tho best are cut the United States. It exhibits the apportionment trip from New York to Cincinnati will be made in 


Ransum & May Yvould reject as worthless; she is narrations which are calculated to leave a salu- 
proud of her machinery, which would hardly fill tary impression upon the minds of their youthful 
one corner of the Exhibition, and upon the merits ^ An agcd matron tells the experiences of 
ot which our civil engineers YY’ould not pronounce , . „ , * it _ . ,. . 4 r , 

a very flattering opinion; she thinks a great deal her girlhood and youth for the instruction of her 
of her first efforts in native marble, by an untaught grandchildren who gather around her, and so Yvell 
sculptor ; nor is “ The Wounded Indian ” a Yvork is this done that one seems almost among the fam- 


out and sold as fast as they arrive at maturitv.— °f representatives. 

Friends at home! I charge you to spare, preserve From this statement it appears that the popula- 
and cherish some portion of your primitive forests; don of the Free States is 13,533,328. The Slave 
for when these are cutaYvay I apprehend they will States contain a population of 6,393,757, of which 
not easily be replaced. A second growth of trees 3,175,783 are slaves. 

is better than none, but it cannot rival the uncoil- In the Districts and Territories there are 160,- 


unentitled to praise. ;jy group, 1 

She has manufactures of various kinds—car- ' p or sa ] e 

riages of the slimmest construction and most adap- R 
tabio forms, light sleighs, excellent harness, and a oc ies cr- 
piano forte capable of being played by four per- Dictioni 
formers at a time. After alluding to the daguer- “ 

reotypes, the Times says they (the Americans) 0 1 lls seri 


ily group, listening and partaking in their pleasure. 
For sale by E. Darroyv, Main St. Book Store, 


is better than none, but it cannot rival the uncoil- In the Districts and Territories there are 160,- -True to the calculation made, the locusts 

scious magnificence and stately grace of the Red 820 inhabitants. The total representation is 21,- made their appearance above ground on tho 18th 

Man’s lost hunting grounds, at least for many 832,625. The whole number of representatives is inst., in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

generations. 233. Alabama, Connecticut, DelaYY'are, 1 lorida,-The property of Exeter, Muss., is rated at 

! raversing this comparatively treeless region, Georgia.. Indiana, Kentucky, _ Massachusetts, **>.475.000. and the nonnlati.m at 9.500: alloYvimr 


piano forte capable ot being played b\ tour per- Dictionary of Mechanics. — No.’s 25 and 26 
formers at a time. Alter alluding to the daguer- ... . , ... , r n . u 

reotypes, the Times says they (the Americans) of thls serial are before us ’ and fu,1 >' warrant a11 
hav'e furnished specimens of the tools with which ^ iat * ias been said of the YY r ork. These numbers 
they have heYvn out a vast empire from primeval treat of the marine steam engine, locomotive, poYV- 
forests. All these things they are, and may be er | ooms , carpet weaving, magnetism, marble 
more or less proud of; but when you enter their . , . . .. . . rp, 

compartment of the Exhibition, they rightly drag sawm S’ and various other interesting topics. The 
you off to the extreme South to admire their rarv Dictionary is a learned and valuable Yvork. 1 ub- 
produce. That is the striking and the valuable lished by D. Appleton & Co., Nesv York. Deyv- 
part of their sIioyv. EY j s the Rochester Agent. 

In the mineral and the vegetable kingdom their - 


country' is equally rich; and whether they' search 
its bowels, or merely scratch its surface, they seem 


The Soil of the South. —This is the express- 
iY'O title of a new monthly devoted to Agriculture, 


to be equally discerning and equally fortunate— Horticuh and Domestic and R ural Economy, 
Our exhibition contains some collections lllustra- - ’ 

tive of the geology of particular neighborhoods; recently commenced at Columbus, Ga., the first 
the Americans haY'e one of the whole State of five numbers of which yvc have just received.— 
Maryland. Of course, cotton, tobacco and Indian The numbers before us are well filled and hand- 
corn figure prominently in ihis part of their space, ]v executed) aud we predict tlmt the SoiL 

and although these are not novelties they will be ’ * 

examined Yvith interest. They also intend to ex- W 'U take rank as an able advocate of the interests 
liibit samples of Yankee champagne and hock, be- it represents and seeks to promote. With such a 
lieviug that those products, manufactured from contemporary in the field, the Southern Cultivator 
grapes grown in Cincinnati,.strictly fulfilled the must look to its ]aurels . A little spirited rivalry- 
rules requiring that wines sent tor exhibition should . J 


particulars to-mon-ow. Tliese arc all we have at 

this writing. [Cin. Com. - Tlie N - Y - Tribune appears in a nerv dress 

-— of Copper faced type, from the foundry of Cortelyou 

A Husband’s Revenge. —The Cleveland Plain &. Giffing of NeYv York. 

ealer says: A well known citizen of Lucas co. -Mrs. Swisshelm has conversed with the 

turned a few day's ago from California, where << Spirits,” and thinks they are a set of vagabonds, 
iliad been spending the past three years Con- wnnti in nioraL and common honesty, besides 
ive, it you can, ot lus astonishment, wlien lie , . . ’ , . 

und that a little stranger, scarce six weeks old, jeing lgnoramuses and 

d been added to his household. He was trails- -A child three years old was lulled in New 


‘ unusual sources.” 


will benefit all parties, however, aud promote the 


i .t t , good cause. The Soil is edited by C. A. Pea- 

Tho morning Chronicle, and other London & ^ , T , , * 

, , .v i it body, Esq., and Eol. J. M. Chambers, both gen- 

prints, speak more fat'orably, though all seem par- , i b 

..... . .. , „ . . , tlemen of experience and conceded ability, and 

tial if not preiudiced. l er contra we give the fol- . , , .. 

published by a committee of tho Muscogee and 


lowing’ extract from a letter written by Mr. Rin- 


'? " , • Vt i • Russell Agricultural Society. Successtotheen- 

dlf., the American Comissioner at tho Exhibition, . ® , _ • ., 

, , , , ,, r, terprise. Quarto—lb pages—at si per annum, 

dated April 25tb. Mr. R. says: v _ _ 1 b v 1 

“ Noyv that Yve are so near the completion of State Fair Grounds. —The local committee 
this long preparation,you, who have taken so great have commenced preparing the grounds for the 
an interest in our part of the Exhibition, will natu- Faj drajning adi &c „ under the dircc . 
rally ask how Yve are likely to appear. I ansYY'er, . . 

well. We have not fairly represented our coun- tion of Judge Buel. The location is most pleas- 
try, and Y\'e could not do it. We have not done it ant and sightly, and if properly iinpro\’ed, as we 
as' Yvell as rye might. Even considering the three doubt not will be the case, the grounds will be su- 


Our Land—Its Length and Breadth.— The Yvas recently tried in Rockingham county at the contents, will form a leading feature in the great 
following “ Grand Totals,” showing the estima- Court of Common Pleas for punishing a girl Yvho exhibition. 

ted surface of the territories of the United States, not obey the orders of the school, riie judge -During the several yearsending November ? 

■»t , i-nr , . - . instructed the Jury that a teacher had a rivht to ° _ __ „ ' „ __° , „„ 

North and West. it.list satisfy finv one tliaf TTn. • , . ..Li. _... <• • . ., 1848, 1849, and 1850, 22,2o8, 13,818, and 10,750 


thousand miles of distance, we have not done our- ior t0 those at any prev ious Fair. The Presi- 
selves the justice that we ought. We have not , , ’ . . 

even equalled the expectations that had been form- dent and Executive Committee of the Society, as 
ed of us And yet Yve shall appear well. Our Yvell as the local committee, seem determined to 
contributions are national, characteristic and have every thing in order—so that there shall be 
unique. They are abundant enough to give some no fi dn g wanting ctn their part, to render the Fair 
idea of our resources, ingenious enough to sIioyv , , ° ...... . c ■ 

nnr drill «„nArmr GnmiM. in nnnlitv tn nmvA the best—the most creditable to the Society and 


our skill, and superior enough in quality to prove 
our capabilities. 

We have a better machine—any mechanic be- 


People—of any ever held in this country. Those 
Yvho contemplate being exhibitors and competitors 


ing the judge—than stands within the building, should govern themselves accordingly, and see 
We have a clearer conception of the graceful in w |,at can be done toYvard rivaling the London Ex¬ 
vehicles than CY'ery other nation here. We are . 

greatly beyond even England in agricultural im- hibition._ 

plements. We can lav one sample of our cutlerv .... , 

by the side of Sheffield’s thousand specimens and Merino Sheep. An invitation to attend a 
carry off the palm. France has not sent a chan- sheep shearing at the residence of Mr. David 
delier; Norway and Sweden have not contributed Hall, of Gaines, N. Y., reminds us that we saiv, 
a bushel of wheat; the Indies have not turnished a on d)e j r way wes t a feiv YY’eeks ago, a flock of some 
barrel ot rice; London has not displayed a paper- _ : . . T . . x , , , - T T r 

hanging, or chemicals, or specimens of hook-bind- thirty Spanish Merinos just purchased by Mr. II. 
erY’, or dentist’s work, or hats, or needle Yvork, or of the Messrs. Bingham, of Vermont. A buck 
harness, that Yvill compare with those Yve display and several eYves Yvhich we examined were supe- 
upon our counters. Our pianos will be unsur- r ; or j n size and Yveight of carcass, as well as in the 
passed. Wo have scores of barrels of flour alto- r i nr ti 

Wo Imr. onmontof’a mnE in fineness and beauty of their Yvool. Mr. Hall m- 


Nort.h and West, n.ust satisfy any one that Un¬ 
cle Sam is a large landholder : 

Total surface of Old Territory east of the 

Rocky Mountains, in square miles. 991,135 

Total in acres. 636,428,100 

Total of NeYv Territories west of the Rocky 

Mountains, in square miles. 867,741 

Total in acres. 555,226,240 

Texas in square miles... 325,520 

Texas in acres. 208,332,800 

Grand Total of Territories and Texas in 

square miles. 2,187,490 

Grand total in acres. 1,399,997,440 

Total north of 36 30, in square miles. . . . 1,642,784 

In acres. 1,051,381,710 

Total south of36 30, in square miles. . . . 545,712 

In acres.*. 348,515,680 

Length vf U. S. Sea Coast. Miles. 

Atlantic Coast. 1,000 

Gulf do . 1,600 

Pacific do . 1,620 


punish to a reasonable extent for a violation of the • ■ • , 

rules; that he had the same right to punish that a persons respectively received chanty and aid at the < 
parent had his own child. But that neither teach- celebrnted convent of St. Gothard, on the Alps. 


991,135 er nor parent has the right to punish to an unrea- 
636,428,100 S0 |, a b] e extent. The jury acquitted the teacher.— 
867 741 Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


867,741 morning mar, uover, iv. n. 

555,226,240 - 

208339*800 “Finis.” —The plow Yvhich has been engaged 

’ ' " ,s for the last 15 years in plowing itself over the 
2,187,490 whole length of the Ngyv York and Erie Road, ar- 


-Great efforts are being made to induce Jenny 

Lind to visit California, and letters received from 
Mr! Bsrnum induce the hope that the object may 
he effected. 

-Mrs. Dougins, the wife of the station-keeper 


-Ralph Waldo Emerson has come out against 


Deoent board can now be had in London at ( 


uietly admiring the rare collection of articles in -Horace Greeley is one of the Royal Com¬ 

be Crystal Palace. No symptom of an effer- missioners for the Exhibition of the World’s Fair. 
Ycscence had been discovered up to the latest ad- -> P | ie f oundry 0 f Messrs. Ware & McLanahan, 

r“nl!X“d noUead S ” •'»“>’ >"»• *« ' ron P- **• 

lr>r.rlar n... fl.’onciX.tt. -Frcdrikn Bremer arrived at fcnvannah on the 


the period of the Great Exhibition—makingquite -The Syracuse Journal boasts that the salt 

a plum out of the speculation—and the seeds city has a church to each and every thousand of its 
which fall intdthe soil of Hyde Park be left to inhabitants. 


-Tho Board of Supervisors of Albany have 


.. ii ^ mination. The greatest present trouble is the . , , „ 

suggestion to our people and cities relative to for- vex ati 0n of the Ministers, who submit to repeated a PP 0,nted a Homeopathic Doctor to the office o f 

ests and forest tracts is Yvorthy of more than a defeats, and are still not permitted to resign. County Physician. 


-The government of Chili is calling in its cur- 


of England. Tho distance is 200 miles. The break at an J m >™ ent wllcn the presence of too - A B npt i st Convention is now sitting at Bos- 

liailroads we traversed in no place cross a road or strong a body of troops, ot the pressure of dis- delegates were expected from all parts 

street on its own level, but aro invariably carried ease > ina 3 r raake safe or necessary. The aver- ton ' 4;U . ' ' ® 1 P 

under or over them, no matter at what cost; the a S e predictions of letter-writers has amounted to ol the United states. 

face of the country is generally level; hills were about tlie same thing; and we may calculate from -The N. Y. Tribune pretends to speak by 

visible at internals, but nothing fairly entitled to our owu knowledge of the character of the peo- authority when it says there is no truth that Jenny 
the designation of mountain. I Yvas assured that P^ e France, as wisely perhaps as those who are Lind and Belletti are husband and Yvife. 

very little of the land I saw could be bought for among them. -The commerce of the Lakes on the American 

$300, Yvhile much of it is held at $500 or moro Austria and Russia, having their iron heels ef- s j de j s over $100,000,090 annually. The Lake 


The latest California speculation was a cargo 


each, in San Francisco. 

-A gold medal of the largest size, and perfect¬ 
ly pure, is to bo presented to Mr. Clay by somo of 
his friends in NeYV York. 

-By the opening of the Erie Railrond, the 


less than two days. 

--A boy tYvo years old, named McGrath, fell <; 

into the water on the Canada side, and was car- £ 
ried over the Niagara Falls on Monday Yveek. 

-True to the calculation mnde, the locusts ) 


gencraiions. mo. ixiaDania, Eonnecucut, meiaYYare, r lorida,-The property of Exeter, Muss., is rated at 

I rayersing this comparatively treeless region, Georgia Indiana, Kentucky Massachusetts, $2 ,475,000, and the population at 3.500; allowing 
earned my thoughts back to the glorious maenifi- Maryland, Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, a \ ° 

cence and beauty of tlie still unlcathed forests of Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Texas, have each *' 07 t0 each , man ’ woman and chlld in the l ,lacp ‘ 

Western NeYv York, Ohio, and a good part of a representative added to the number apportioned. -^ gentleman in Cincinnati has trained a pair 

Michigan, which I had long ago rejoiced in, but _ °f elks to trot in harness; attached to a buggy they 

Yvhich I never before prized so highly. Somo por- Horrible Accident. _We recerted, yesterday run a m '* c in three and a half minutes. 

lions of theso fast falling monuments of other appalling news from the Louisville and Frank- -Many tons of guano have been found in a se- 

days ought to be rescued by pfibhc forecast from fort Railroad line. Our informant states that on questered spot, scarcely approachable but by sea, 
the pioneer s, the woodman’s merciless axe, and Saturday last, while the first train was passing on the isle of Man. 

preserved for the admiration and enjoyment of fu- over a neYV bridge, west of Frankfort, it gave way, a s h- iV imr establishment has been onened in 

ture ages. Rochester, Buffalo, Lne, Cleveland, and the “ boarding train,” attached to which were Q ~ , S , S . ° ° pCnCl | ‘ n 

Toledo, Detroit, &c should each purchase for two passenger cais, containing engineers, super- San Francisco by a young 1'reach woman. We 
preservation a tractor one to five hundred acres of intendents, and others connected with the line need not add that sil ° 1S most hberally patronized. 

the best forest land still accessible (say within ten fell-with a tremendous crash into the stream, a -In England there are tYvo million of draught 

miles of thoir lespeclive _ centres,) and gradually distance of twenty feet! Locomotives, cars, pas- and plensure horses, and one hundred thousand a"ri- 
convert it into walks,^drives, arbors, &c., for the sengers aud all, were tumbled down together in cultural horses. 

recreation and solace of tlieir citizens through all horrible confusion. The loss of life is terrible.— _The Viceroy of Egypt is reported to have 

succeeding time. Should a portion be needed for Six dead bodies had been recovered mutilated in J , gJ1 reported to im e 

cemetery or other utilitarian purposes, it may be a shocking manner. We hope to’give further defi " ,tlv ® 1 y sanctioned tho construction of the Alex- 
6etoll when wanted; and ultimately a railroad will particulars to-morrow. These are all we have at an ^ rm -* ^ alro > ant ^ iV>u cz railw i\y . 

afford tho poor the means of going thither and re- this writing. [Gin. Com. - Yke 1>,T ‘ Y * Tribune appears in a nerv dress 

turning at a small expense. If something of this -— of Copper faced type, from the foundry of Cortelyou 

sort is ever to be done, it cannot be done too soon; A Husband’s Revenge.—T he Cleveland Plain & Giffing of New York. 

I™, n| ffl !.v' lsappearjng an the Dealer says: A well known citizen of Lucas co. -Mrs. Swisshelm has conversed Yvith the 

rapidly rising ^ business towns returned a few days ago from California, where « Spirits,” and thinks they are a set of vagabonds, 

I meant to have remarkAd tRi ti, had beeii spendi.m the pust three years Con- wai ,ting in morals, and common honesty, besides 

1 meant to nave remarked ere this, tlie scarcity ceive, if you can, ot Ins astonishment, when lie , . . , 

of fruit throughout this region. I think there are found that a little stranger, scarce six iveeks old, being ,gnoramuses nnd llolts - 

leYvcr fruit trees in sight on the tYvo hundred miles had been added to his household. He was trails- -A child three years old was killed in NeYv 

of railway between Liverpool and London, than ported with rage at this stain upon his honor; he York, by taking an over dose of Dovers powders, 
on tho 40 miles of Harlem Railroad directly north saw all his fond hopes of domestic comfort dash- administered through the carelessness of a druggist 
of White Plains. I presume from various indica- ed to the ground, and immediately set himself who did not follow prescription. 

tions that apple and peach do not thrive here; and about the work of vengeance. He learned the_ v man in t iyr„ ss we ' rit(]own „ wpl i 

I judge that the English make less account of fruit name ofhis wife’s seducer, who had secreted him- ,. . ‘ ... 

than Yve do, though we use it too sparingly and self on hearing of the husband’s arrival. He wh,ch caved 111 and closed U P over hls bead - He 

fittully. It their climate is unfavorable to its hunted after him for several days, and at last for- remained in his close pent prison ten hours, when 
abundant and perfect production, they have more reted him out and shot him down like a dog.— be yyus released unharmed. 

excuse than Yve for their neglect of one of tho The wounded man is not expected to recover. -The huge hydraulic machine and cylinder 

choicest of Heaven’s bounties. -a--- -u_:.i— — 


>oiu me worn oi vengeance, r e learnea me - A mnn in Lee, Mass., went down into a well 

ime oi Jus wiles seducer, whofiad secreted him- ... . . , , , ... , TI ; 

If on hearing of the husband’s arrival. He wh,ch caved m and closed U P over h,s head - Hc 

mted after him for several days, and at last for- remained in lus close pent prison ten hours, w hen n 
ted him out and shot him down like a dog.— be yy as released unharmed. 

:ie wounded man is not expected to recover. -The huge hydraulic machine and cylinder ( 

- that lifted the Britannia bridge entire, and is of l 

Interksting to School Teachers. —A teacher sufficient power to lift the crystal palace nnd its \ 


whole length of ’the Ngyv York and Erie Road, ar- at Greens, Corner’s near Rome, NeYv York, was 
rived in toYvn the other day and took quarters on killed by the express train on tho 12th, while sav- 
the top ot a post, at the junction of 1 bird and jug her child, who was on the track. 


a.o^ 5 ’! 12 S en ' J er streets - bein g the extreme point of the - The subscriptions for the Musical Hall pro- 

318,515,680 Hoad’s termination. It looks much weather beat- x don nnM 

Miles, en, and is labelled-” Finis .'"-Dunkirk Journal. > ,oscd to be built 111 Boston ’ rcach somo ^°' 000 ’ 
_ and but $20,000 more aro needed. Barnum hasta- 

Ship Building, for the English. —It is said ken $5,000 of tho stock. 

at Messrs. Barclay & Livingston have contract- -At the present time the folloYving nations 


Total. 

Total length of “shore line ,: 


1 that Messrs. Barclay & Livingston have contract- -At tho present time the following nations 

5,120 ed Yvith Win. II. Webb, Esq., to build a first-class are represented by v.issels lying at the wharves of 
33,063 clipper ship for an English firm. She is to be built Boston: - England, Denmark, Russia, Holland, 


' ~ under the direction of Capt. John Collins, and Yvill B a ■ 

Longest Railroad. —The Eric road is the he 170 feet in length, 36 broad, and - 21 deep. rnneo, orYY.iyani L.ar 11! 


upon our counters. Our pianos will be unsur- r ; or size and Yveight of carcass, as well as in the 

passed. Wo have scores of barrels of flour alto- r . . . r.., ■ i ht ti 

l . I, j y . , , , • fineness and beauty of their yvooI. Mr. Hall m- 

gether unequalled. We have carpenter’s tools in . . 

abundant variety, far before other nations. And vit es the examination of farmers in his section, 
in the products of our soil, in Indian corn, and cot- and the flock is certainly worthy of notice. 

ton, and tobacco, and all the finest grains, Yve stand ___ 

where we ought. 1 hough we might have done Central Railroad.—A correspondent of tho 

far more at this exposition of the Yvorld’s industry ^ . ... P u a- i 

, , , * , , ... , - Syracuse Journal writing from Buffalo, says— 

than Yve have done; though Yve ought to have sur- ■’ , . ° , ’ J 

passed in many things where we have fallen short, “There is a meeting of the Superintendents of 


longest in the ivorld—467 miles. That between - 

Moscow and St. Petersburg, in Russia, is the Genesee Valley Canal. —We understand that 
next in length, being 420 miles. The Russian water will be let into the Genesee Valley Canal, 
government is about beginning a road from War- from the feeder to the junction—a “consumma- 


saw to St. Petersburg, a distance of more than 


where we ought, i hough we might have done Central Railroad. —A correspondent of tho 

far more at this exposition of the Yvorld’s industry 0 1 , ... P . 

, , , * , i , - Syracuse Journal writing from Buffalo, says— 

than we have done; though Yve ought to have sur- ■’ , . a J 

passed in many things where we have fallen short, “There is a meeting of the Superintendents of 

and in all things where Yve have only equalled, Yve the Central line of roads here, to-day, to perfect 

have, neverthless, done Yvell, and thus tho event arrangements to expedite the through trains, and 

will prove. make a closer and better connection with the 

To the same purport is the following extract boats on the la k c f or Detroit, Sandusky and 

from one of Mr. Greeley’s late letters to the Q} cvc i a nd. They have resoh'ed upon putting on 

Tribune: a second day Express—one to leave this city at 

Our Scythes, Cradles, Iloes, Rakes, Axes, y A M., and the other at 8 A. M., both to rcach 


note worthy that the American great enterprise 

is by a private company ; the Russian is built by Flood in Geneva.— The heavy rain last week — 

Government. Monday evening, caused a great rise in a brook “ A fire ^cured at Niagara Falls on Friday 

running past Geneva, inundating several store morning in the pail factory of Messrs.* Conger & 
Adulteration of Liquors. L. C. Dolevan, basements. D. D. Chapin sustained damage to Wood, which yvos destroyed. Loss $12,000—in- 
>q., has Yvntteu a pamphlet, in which he exposes the amount of $1,500. sured $ 8 , 000 . 


_ ° ’ _ -Two antique lions and a bull, all of enor- ) 

Genesee Valley Canal. —We understand that mous size have been sent to B.ngland by Lnyord. 
iter will be let into the Genesee Valley Canal, Mr. Layard had proceeded to Mosul, “ not having ’ 
from the feeder to the junction—a “consumma- succeeded in his excavations at Babylon.” 
tion devoutly to be wished”—by the first of June, - The Lowell American estimates that the ( 

at. °tl ganytouiiTy!' »** ” "“ h “ ^ ^ Ch °“ tc < ^ <” f 

note worthy that the American great enterprise - ' ess tban ^ our l01,rs CIIgt l ’ s P°ko tho yyIioIo 

Flood in G E NEVA.-The heavy rain last week English langu0ge ab “ nt si " times ( 

ondav evenintr. caused a erreat rise in a brook- A f ‘>- e occiired nt Niagara Falls on Friday 


Esq., has Yvritteu a pamphlet, in Yvhich he exposes 
jiractices in regard to the adulteration of liquors, 
disgusting enough to make a confirmed inebriate 


sured $8,000. 

-The Board of Managers of tho National Monu¬ 
ment, suggest to their felloYV citizens throughout 


niachines, 1 &c! ) , 1 I &c., , ^are S a , ?ong^listaiice 1 ahead'iff Troy and Albany about the same time. They 
the British—so the best judges say ; and Yvhere haY'e arrangements by which baggage put in at 
their machines are good they cost too much ever Buffalo or any point Yvest can go through to Noyv 
to come into general use. 1 here is a pretty good y 0 rk Yvithout being looked after in Albany, and 
set of Yankee Plows hero, and they are likely to ’ , r ,.?>/* i i . -,i 4.1 

do good. I believe Connecticut Clocks, and Maine from New 1 ork to Buffalo and west, without be- 
(north Wayne) Scythes are also well represented, ing looking after at Albany or Buffalo.” 


disgusting enougn to mane a conlirmed inebriate rr«r" In a lettpr from Mr Riddle the American , . „ ° 

abandon his cups. The “ nutty flavor ” for which CoSssionir at the World’s Fai’r, received per suggest to their fellow citizens throughout 

Madeira wine is much admired, is produced in the last ste amer, he states that Col. Reid gives nssur- the H nwn > that collections he made, on the ap- 
adulterated article by placinga bag of cockroaches auce t hat there will be no hindenwice to the ad- pronching anniversary of the national independence, 
in the cask, YY'here they remain until dissolved. mission of articles from America until the 1st of in aid of this patriotic woik, wherever the day is 
-- August. Our countrymen are strongly urged to celebrated. 

Society of TnF, Cincinnati. —This distinguish- send over their productions. _ g 0 ] Thomas Clark of Fitchburg, while on '( 

cd and honorable Society .which is designed to “---- ; - - —7 ~ , j his way to get married, had his trunk containing | 

perpetuate some of the glories of the American The President has decided that the lands ... . . T . . . ( 

Revolution, met in Netv \ ork on the 8 th instant, in loiva upon which the Hungarian exiles have is yyci ing sui , cu] rom is ■ • h • ' . 

at which time Gen. Dearborn, of Mass., Yvas el- settled, be reserved from sale until the close of the kas s * nce been found, and a joung man named 
ected President General, anil Hon. Hamilton next session of Congess to make a grant of these Bates arrested for thus disturbing the course of 
Fish, of Neiv York, Vice President General. lauds to the exiles. true love. 


























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/omgn Intelligence. 

ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP EALTIG. 
Six Days Later from Europe. 


€\)i Markets. 


Rural New-Yorkkr Office, 
Rochester, May ‘27, 1851. 


EAGLE C. PLOW, &c. 

rnHE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 
X Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—diflfcrent sizes,— 


Six Days Later from Europe. , Our market is inactive. Little doing in any department. Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—dififcrent sizes 

- It will however be observed from our table of prices, D'^oond, and Burrall Whre| Plows^do^^ ^ state st 

Tkr Baltic arrived about CJ o’clock on the which we have taken much pains to correct, that Flour, “ " 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINE SHOP, 

Geneva, Ontario County, N, Y. 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators, 

Clod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shelters, Straw Cutters, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &c., &c. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

E. J. BURRALL. 


EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

T HE attention of the farming public is solicited to the 
newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made 


24th, with Liverpool dates to the 14th, after a pas- p 0 rk, Wheat, Oats, and many other articles, are above 


jfST And we, too, have the same kind of 

terns, and a ton of castings—points, &c. Call at No. 


) s age, it was said, of 10 days 4 hours, the second former quotations. A choice lot of Valley Wheat, about patterns, and a ton of castings—points, &c. Call at N 
\ quickest ever made. 1,<)00 bushels, sold on Monday at SI,03. This is the high- 05 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT’em cut to you. • 

Cotton has further declined |@£, with sales since cst figure, and above the usual price of good Genesee. _ 


iu. j. liUKKAUi. jL newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made 

A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium by the subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder 
was awarded to Thos. 1). Burrall for the best Grain Threshers, with Vibrating and Revolving Separators. 

Sl'idcd in eniniMrtifinn with Hnasiv’s nml YteCnrinick’s. __5.:_ .1 _‘ .1 . 


Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(both present.) Since then, he has perfected another, con¬ 


caving had much experience in the sale and manufac¬ 
ture cf Horse Powers and other Agricultural Implements; 


mining many new and splendid improvements, which ren- ail(! being acquainted very extensively with the wants of 


, Saturday of 15,000 hales. ^ ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

London Money Market, May 14.—The Eng- Fl0llt . t bbl .®4,6-2(S).>,00 Butter, it.12i(S)14c 

\ lish funds to-day present no particular change in Pork, mess.15,00(5)15,50 Cheese, lb.5^(5)7c 

> the general tone of the market. Prices are-steady, Turkeys,™.^ . .7(5>8c 

but little business doing. Do. bbl mess.11,00(5)11,50 Chickens.5(S)7c 

\ Consols are 97J@J for money, and Jig for L ar d, tried.9(5)9ic ' seeds. ‘ 

the 12th June, and reduced 3 per cents are 95§ Do. leaf.17c Clover,bu. . . .©5,00(5)5,50 

; Hams, smoked.s^folOc Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

) ®2‘ . , ,. . i Shoulders, do.7c Flax.1,25(5)1,50 

f ho precious metals exported direct trom Lon- p 0tat0CStbl ,.44(S)68c sundries. 

) Jon during the week ending the 10th, was again grain. Whitefish, bbl.©7.50 

? large, amounting to 427,300 oz. and 2,000 lbs. in Wheat, bu.L00(|l,03 Codfish cw».........412.1 

stiver and 1,365 oz, and 4,240 lbs. in gold. The p° r c 'kwheat.. . .44c Apples, i>u.’ .'sAffii'oc 

aggregate value of i/118,000. r ye.0 Do. dried.75 

\ Liverpool Corn Market, May 1 3.—The sup- Oats.Reansfbu .' '. *. .* Il,*25f®l‘,50 

; plies of grain and flour from Ireland and coast- y hides. Hay, ton.10(5)11,00 

wise arc auain very small, whilst the exports of Slaughter, cwt. ..5,50(5)4,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(5)3,50 

those d 1 aces arc large. This forenoon’s market Calf, lb.8(5)10c Do. soft,.2(5)2,50 

i w«; well attended and fresh Baltic wheat sold ready g-g Sffi.*. •.•"’SgS K ba^: V.' .7388 

at fully the prices of this day week. On 1< nday_. 

j flour '“.‘Proved 6d. pcr barrel, but this could not be New York Market. 

> maintained to-day. YVe had, however, a fair tie- M._ASHES_F,dr d« man u 


ABOUT THOSE PLOW PATTERNS. 

W E called on J. R- & Co., agreeably to their request, 
to have those PATTERNS “ POINTED out” to 
us. as they had contradicted us, and were told that they 
had fitted up a set of castings from OUR PATTERNS, 
and they had some of their casting .lone at Henrietta and 
' seeds ‘ some in the city. We accordingly went up to Henrietta 

Clover bn its n9(5)5 5fi and found nothing of the sort, as we expected. We then 

Timnthv * " * i \nr n j'o’sq made inquiries at the foundries in the city, and found noth- 

pi nv y . i’os/sii’sii ing, as we expected. We afterwards made other inquiries 

sundries ’ of tlem. and they refused to “ point’em out.” Cause 
Whitefish bbl ' 4t7 50 why? We guess they have no patterns to point out.— 

’ .j To j Tliev may have some castings from abroad, but no “ton,’ 

‘ 7 klAU th.it. miirh* lie erairined on to theC Plows.butof no concern 


der it ;t machine of greater utility, strength and durability 
(bun any ever before ottered to the public. 


the farmersof this country, as well as the character of most 
of the implements and machines now in use, we tiiink we 


1st. It has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Power 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing water furrows, f ;ir superior to any before made or sold by us, or with which 
relieves the gearings from the violence of the crank motion, we arc acquainted. 


increases the ett'ective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
a new character to the whole machine. 


At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, held at Albany, their committee on Ylorse Powers 
unanimously awarded us the highest premium for the best 
Railroad Horse Power, among the large number of the most 


2d. It cuis at any Height required, and discharges the p 0pu ! nr and approved kinds of the “day. which were on 
rain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min- exhibition and in competition,—it being considered the most 


utes change. 

3d. By means of a new guard of cast iron,—which will 


efficient and durable on the ground. 

As tlie principal mechanical parts ofits construction dif- 


Fctito (i07 9c ral I1SRNB FROM WHICH THE ll.uwa wr.nc. .u-ii.r.. 

Beans, bu”!l',25(5)1,.)0 him who attempts to deceive be rebuked. “A word to the 
n,„ tnn ig/£>i 4 nn wise is sufficient.” BRIGGS & BKU , 

A n iVAVnrV Ssn 74 No. 08 State street. Rochester. 


T ood, hard, cord.. .3(5)3,50 
Do. soft,.2(5)2,50 


liour improveu uu. pci uoi.oi, ^ Jiem York Market. rpilE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 

maintained to-day. We had, however, a lair de- ~ P M _, .np. w, 1 tention of the farming community to the fact that they 

maud for all good qualities of flour at quite as good at 4 8\U 87; Pearls' 4 40a5 75 hw ? J ust recGivecJ a supply or the most popular and mod- 

figures as Tuesday? We quote western canal 20s. ^pxoUR-Sbate and Western flour in fair demand for the Agricultural and Horti- 

@20s. 6d. Indian corn, American white, 33@34s; East and local trade, particularly for low grades. Receipts They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
do vellow 31(5)31«. Cd. increased. Canadianinactive at 4 12a4 IS m bond. Sales egtab |j gbe( ] jyj ASS . Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 

uo 5 enow oitttjois. uu. . domestic 2600 bblsat 4 18a4 2a common to straight State; manufactured bv Rubles Nourse & Mason Also 

France. -The receipts of gold at the Pans 4 I8a4 37 Michigan and Indiana; 4 62a4 4 75 pure Gen- improvldkind of Se^d PLANTER?in- 

Mint arc understood to be very large. The pe- es ®?: mtiiinr nri vented by the same firm. 

• j j* _ i_i:_koAn oviomlAil 37 GRAIN Wheat m limited inquiry for millin ft , and pri wo hmro nkn nn han/i thp well knAwn flnrtis nr Albinn 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Stored Ag.Warehouse 

rpilE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 


Mint are understood to be very large. I tie pe- eset. , ■„ fnr minim. in,i nd vented by the same firm. 

riod for re-delivering has now been extended 37 p We «oo «■*«*>» 

In Franco the names of M. Lacrosse and Beug- shipment. b^atKWfor' Wcstm, mix- BaW ^ 

not have been offered to the Legitimists as their ed i,R 0 viS10NS-But a iittle Station our market for Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. ' 

candidates for Vice Presidents of the Assembly. pSSso^Mch^ and prices still un- As tVdoTes?icand hnp^r^. ° an<1 " 

The Moniteur publishes a decree of the President, settled for old, especially prime; sales 509 bis 15 I2al5 25 ! JOHN RAP\DJE & CO. Irving Block, 

appointing Gen. Felicicr Governor General of Al- for new mess; F418a.i t 25 for old mess; 13 38al3 50 for qj Buffalo st., Rocliester. 

■l.r , . ... „ ,_,_ ■ new prime; 12 17al2 25 for old prime; cut meats lower; _____ 

geria ad interim. Aproposition ha. bee * 1 ■- ' lard steady; sales 600 bis mostly grease 6% and prime 9%a wi n „ Tt ._ u-.j. 

ted in the Assembly for an income tax. 9)^; also 160kegs old 9%al0; butter and cheese are very r lOWci otcUo. 

Tho fnHnwinir nows has iust reached Paris bv steady. “ As dear as the smile on an old friend’s face, 

1 he lotto wing J f N - SUGARS— Market has continued active with a specula- j s the glance of the bright, bright flowers,” 

telegraph;—“ It is reported that the King of Na- tive inquiry and closes buoyant; sales 2000 hhds Cuba 4)fa and .. n0 plirer fount of pleasure flows” than that which 

pies is dead. 6 /a 18 ^ boxes .Havami siicar i.* for phite, .>_„a7 lor 5 f r0 m a beautiful vharden, cultivated by the hand of 

Esgland.— By the. .rriv.1 of the Greo. Weol- “T'" 5 " “ T - 

ern steamship belonging to the Royal West india do ] aver s 2 70 a 2 75; i 00 blscurrants 7 %. e; 40 cases sardines Rare and Elegant Flowers 


neither bend nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts fo r g0 materially from those mostly sold by us previously to 
grain, timothy or clover seed,—wet or dry,—without clog- lbe paft s( . as0 n, as well as from all others now in use, we 
ging- In addition to these important improvements, tlie bave thougiit it an object to the farmers, as well as for our 
frame is strong and compact, and lies above all tlie level ol own interest, to illustrate them by cuts and descriptions, as 
the apron, in order to pass through gates and over water follows: 1 

furrows, without hitting. 

The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; a ‘ n 

theshiftinggear, and the entire arrangementof the working U 

parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made jj£ gjj 11 

of tlie best materials, and finished with great care. 5-ffif! SS jtjjJS T I 

It has no reel to waste the grain, no putties, straps, or * ;v nji ij,|||fii| A 

loose harness to get out of order, but is strong and simple, IJ " || _ 

just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without j* 

the risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of his liar- jq 

It is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to work well; 
and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to be ; _ 

made good without charge; and tlie machine when sold, is 7/ 1 b 1 

made to work well, or tlie money returned. 

Term?—Cash or approved notes. Orders should be rEt<r. 1.. f , j 

I sent in early, to give time for perfect work. [ ..i,i n 

Sizes. —No. 1, 4 feet 6in. No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet - V , 

(l in. No. 4,6 feet cut. 

BURR ALL’S REAPER. 3?-.« iM-jd ji| : 1. 

As the Reaper has been in use during the past season jL _^ M-kjjJ -—-—' 

only, the following testimonials from respectable farmers 
are offered: 

Wolcot, Nov. 1, 1859. 

I used one of Mr. Burrall’g new Reapers to cut about 20 ^-^ 

acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 

does its work well, cuts clean whether tlie grain be wet or ' t a 

dry. and leaves tlie sheaves in fine order for binding. I 1 e!,\° E|3 J '=r=rt 3 at_ 

know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. x'.> o 


Phelps, 5t® September, 1850. 


Fig. 1, represents the top view of the forward portion of 


is confined to the home trade, and the market is dull. For 
the East nothing is doing, owing to the absence of sail 
vessels. In prices there is no change to notice, and hold¬ 
ers are generally firm. The sales of the morning sum up 
onlv a few hundred barrels in retail lots at ©4(5)4,12 for 


Mail Steam Packet Co. at S mthampton, an im- G 0 aG 2 X; 8000 bu African peanuts 92a95—4 mos. 

) inense amount of gold from California was brought Albany Market. 

} to this country, which was consigned to the Bank ALBANY, May 26.—FLOUR—The demand for Flour 
of England is confined to the home trade, and the market is dull. For 

VaJL-dnv it mined dnrimr the forenoon and so the East nothing is doing, owing to the absence of sail 
Yesterday it rained (luring t ’ . vessels. In prices there is no change to notice, and hold- 

unfavorable was the weather that we expected to crg are p Cnera |iy firm. The sales of the morning sum up 
find the Crystal Palace quite deserted. Public only a few hundred barrels in retail lots at ©1(5)4,12 for 
curiosity has however, great perseverence when common State and mixed Western, ©4,12(5)4,‘25 for good 
' 7. State, Michigan,, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin, ©4,25(3) 

once fairly excited, and notwithstanding so iornn- j ^ f Qr f a vorito State and Ohio, ©4,50(5)4,62 for pure 
> dahle a drawback, the sum of £1,G00 was taken e'enesee. 

; fj g payments GRAIN—A dull market for wheat, with no Genesee of- 

' The sale of season tickets experienced a decline, “t *&«} t'SSf cSS i“ 

but are not so great as many have expected, tor pr j CC8i fc U t the demand islimited, with a fairstipply. Sales 
nearly £750 was collected in this way. The 15,000 bu. nt50q(5)56jc for western mixed, 57c for flat yel- 
averaVe for some days past considerably exceeds low; 58c for do. round, and 57c for round white.. Barley 
conn ; 1 is in limited request. A sale of 3,U0u bu Scotch, 111 sacks, 

£olH) . ... was made this morning at ©1 per bu, sacks 20c. Oats are 

The Queen, accompanied by I nnce Albert, less P lenty, with a fair demand. Sales 3,000 bu., inferior 
again visited the Exhibition yesterday. at 43c, and 1,600 bu. prime at 47c. Rye is held firmly at 

e , , , . 77c. Sales 7001m. Screenings at abjc per 100 lbs. 

We understand that, at an early day, a meeting WOOL— In this article there is nothing doing in this mar- 
attended bv many influential parties, including ket. In the N. Y. market it is wholly inactive and prices 
many members of Parliament, will be held, to de- are irregular. At Boston there was a fair demand lor do- 

inau) meujuoio _. j . mestic. but a lower price for fleece. Our accounts from 

nounce the injustice attempted to be exercised bj t bc West state that the new clip begins to come in. The 


> layers 2 70a2 75; ioo bis currants 7Ue; -40 cases sardines Rare and Elegant Flowers 

a 62 K; 8000 bu African peanuts 92a95—4 mos. of all the choicest varieties, of which Seeds may be ob- 

\ llvinv Market. tatned, fresh from Hovey’s, Boston, and Thorburn’s New 

„ r , r v >TTt , , York,—at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 

ALBANY, May 26,-FLOUR-The demand for Flour b0USC) 05 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain Hie Power, (with the endless platform removed,) showing 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never u ie side sills, A A, which supiwrt die two large iron shafts, 
be clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, and dove* seeds b, b. The coupling flanges, a, a, a, a, on the ends of the 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame are uncommon- shafts, with nuts and screws for confining the wheels, ice. 
lyst/ong, and well arranged; and every part of the machine The Converge wheel, C, confined on the end of the for- 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability, ward shaft, b, by means of its concave hub, coupling screw 
It requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses, than and nut a. The pinion D, confined in like manner on tlie 


powers a most prontame orancu 01 iruue, uiuyiuj- no t, it is tnougnt, De paiu. 1 ne uemers <u amuh, uiuugu v . ,, , , 

ng a large amount of tonnage of both British and a little afraid of getting the wool putted over their eyes, are P oslte loe ‘ 

k” . , s ,. . & paying up to the highest mark. 

Colonial shipping. Buffalo Market. Seeds an 


J. RAPALJE & CO. 


HARROWS. 

W E invite the atten¬ 
tion of the farmers 
of Western New York to 
our large and superior as¬ 
sortment of Harrows—the 
best ever offered in this 
market. Among others 
Y we have Geddes’ Harrow, 
.\ (see figure,) Scotch Hai- 
row, Squarellarrow, &c. 
<Scc., of various sizes, and 
t prices ranging from ©111 
to ©42. 

Please call at the Geno- 
S. see Seed Store and Ag.'l 
Wgreliouse, No. 65 ISuffa- 
^ lo st., Rochester, and ex- 
f examine for yourselves. 

J RAPALJE ic Co. 


Improved English Seed Drill, 

IS is the best Drill out for sowing onions, carrots, 
icets, turnips, &c., &c., and should lie in possession of 
y farmer and gardener. A ull assortment constantly 
land and coming, and for sale at manufacturers prices, 
le Agricultural Head Quarters, No. 65 Buffalo st., op- 
the Eavle Hotel. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending end of the other shaft b, and so arranged as to work into 
it as tlie best I have ever seen. \VM. P. D1MICK. “ tlie converge near, C. The driving pulley B with concave 

,- hub, confined“in like manner to the opposite end of file pin- 

Benton Farm, Ontario county. ion shaft h, on the opposite side of the power; tlie two iron 
I have one of Mr. Burrnll’s new Reapers, and havu tri- reels c c confined on tlie forward shall, inside the frame 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. I have cut from 15 near the sills. 

to 20 acres, and find it does the work well, and beyond my Fig. 2, represents tlie side and edge view of the coupling 
best expectations, it is easily shifted in a few minutes, so fingers, a, a, a, a, or hub, which is fixed firmly and perma- 
as to cut close to tlie ground, or at any height required, and nemly to tlie ends of potli shafts, b, b. 



never clogs even in the stoutest grass. It is very strong in Fig. 3 represents the face 

in all its parts, and very convenient for use. It requires /A (Tj view of the converge "ear 

but a moderate motion for the team, and may be worked /S' V < Ux wheel, C, and pinion D', ns 

by oxen as well ns horses. I think it does not require as /A 'M Js\ workin" together when in 

heavy draft as ordinary cross plowing. iljl use—which are confined 

. ‘ THOMAS BUffCHER. 2A on the shafts outside the 

We, the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, p r SI frame of the power. One 

and fully concur in. the above statement. _ p JaVIisiU/Mn. ® 5 j of the arms of the wheel 

P. COPELAND, IP 51 has n nlitp nroipctin" a 

WILSON BUTCHER, V? Utile from its face, and 

25th Oct., Ir30. SYLA’ESl ER JUDD. calculated for receiving a 

~ -r. , „ <S7 wrist pin for driving a pit- 

Seneca, 1-th Sept., l-;>0. man, or connecting rod, 

Mr. Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper fSgs often used, and necessary 

this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly C 0r p ropeilin" cross-cut 

convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, as it runs saws, liumpin" water, 

lighter, cuts liciter, and is far more convenient, especially churning butter . f cc 

on rough grouml-it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes , a vi b rator y motion is desired, 
and steel couplings throughout. The construction and ar- p I(? j B represents a face 


Seneca, 12th Sept., 1850. 

Mr. Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, as it runs 
lighter, cuts better, and is far more convenient, especially 


Austria. A letter from e BUFFALO, May 26.—The Flour market was quiet on 

says that a courier arrived there on the previous g atur <|ay. Holders were firm at prices rather above the 
day, from London, with important dispatches, views of buyers. The sales that fell under our notice were 
which were delivered immediately to the Emperor, about 2,000 bids, at ©-J,62J for Illinois; ©3,68J for Wiscon- 
J (Lsq 7 * fnrfnnr.v Mirhtoam xTsi tor Southern Ohio.— 


d Implements 


BUFFALO, May 26.—The Flour market was quiet on Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
iturday. Holders were firm at prices rather above the rpilE Subscribers invite tlie attention ofthe farmingcom- 
ews of buyers. The sales that fell under our notice were JL munity to tlieir having on hand a choice supply of 
tout 2,000 bbls, al ©x,6‘2J for Illinois; ©3,08$ for Wiscon- g eei ] vviieat of various kinds, “ imported.” Barley, Rye, 
n; ©3,75 for fancy Michigan; ©3,81 for Southern Ohio.— Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas and Beans, 


mmsieei cuiquuigs uuuuguuui. ± uc cunsirucuuii aiiu ar- Fio4 B represents a face 
rangement of the whole are exceedingly strong and dura- or side 'view of Hie band 
Me. and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is wheel, thr«!e feet diameter, the 
made to cut the grain at any; height) hub of which is formed of 

I have no doubt of its entire success, and can confident- two j ron p ] ates « 0 ma( ] e as to 
ly recommend it to the public as a very valuable improve- form cavi t‘ies to receive the 
ment. • AV. W. BRISTOL. spokes as represcnteii, and 

BURRALL' S WHEEL PLOW'S, when bolted through the 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the s I ,okcs ail< ' 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing. ;“ 0[l 7 nnd sl ,' lista “ t 1 ‘ 1 . 1 '.'J 
For sale,—wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario county, Y‘ lc ,' ac ^ P' ate 1 - ®. L “ c ‘ 


1 ■ “u lb i ul. spokes as represented, and 

OWS, when bolted through the 

one-third of the slakes and plates forms a 
idifyincreasing? ^otmand suUntial wheel. 
0 , 11 irir. The back plate is also con- 


sin: ©3,75 for fancy Michigan; ©3,81 for Southern Ohio.— Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas and Beans, 
l lie Lnglish Lrovernment, it is said nave noti- There wns a moderate inquiry for wheat, with sales 2.000 Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of East- 
fled its readiness to regard the admittance of all bush. Ohio | Mediterranean] at 78c afloat; 5,000 Milan from ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and all manner of iinple- 
the Austrian provisions into the Germanian con- store, prime sample, at 7 'c; and 5,0u0 Milwaukie on pri- nients required in Agricultural find Horticultural pursuits. 
; , 1 . n vate terms. The market for corn opened dull at46i(3)47c, 7(j t f JOHN RAPALJE & CO. 

federacy 7 as a purely German question, providing hut closed firm at 47c. Oats in good demand at 39(5>50c. - —- 


f. f60wl] E. J. BURRALL. 


Kochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 


The back plate is also con¬ 
cave to receive a nut, fasten¬ 
ing and fitting also to each; 
and all tlie couplings. 

Fig. 5, represents the side 
view of one of the reels, c, lji 
two of which are confined \l 
upon the forward shaft. The 


all the other German governments consent to n 0 change to notice in Provisions. 


regard it as such and agree to the provisions ol New York Cattle Mai 

Austria. NEW YORK, May 29.—[Washington: 

This, if true, is tantamount to the withdraw al gt. t a nd 4th avenue, and at Hudson Rivei 
of the protest made a short time since by the Eng- 0 f Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, ( 
lish Government. Lambs, at Browning’s 0th st., near oil 

_ . , Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] 

Prussia. —The Berlin I arhameut was prorogued offered 1,800 Beeves, (1,460 Southern, 
on the 9th inst. der from this State and the East,) 55 Cows 

The President, on behalf of the King nllnded 

> in terms of gratification to the good understand- | a i n ’s. 

! ing existing between the Chambers and the Gov- Beef Cattle—Beeves are in fair deman 

> eminent, and thanks them for their patriotic ex- teadteft 

ertions. Cows and Calves—In steady demand 

s Italy.— A letter from Rome, Dated May 1st, from ©24,50(5)32,50 to 45; all sold. 

>. says that the President of the Propaganda, Cardi- W sobif P at 

nal Franzom, has just issued an appeal to all Italy, Cambridge Cattle Market. 

1 calling upon all good Catholics to subscribe funds 

l for the erection of a Roman Catholic Cathedral in CAMBRIDGE, May 21.—At market, 

) ‘ . 550 Beeves, and 120 Stores, consisting ( 

) London. _ cows and calves, two and ttiree years c 

> The appeal issued some months back by the Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©7 perc 

i Cardinal Vicar General did not produce the tksi- 6,50; second do. 6,00; third do. 5,50; ordi 

) red result. The projected edifice is to bo dedica- 'rldfow e ©5 5 ff CWt ' 

? tod to St. Peter, and schools for boys and girls at- v ‘ eal calves’,' ©3,5(5)6. 

, tached to it. « Stores—Working oxen, ©70, 99(5)166. 


Thermometer Churn. 

New York Cuttle Market. . LARGE assortment of Crowell’s celebrated 

NEW YORK, May 29.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th A Thermometer Churns —different sizes and prices, 
st. and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Butt’s Head, foot from ©4,50 to ©6—just received. 

of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and Also, a variety of other Churns, of various sizes and 

Lambs at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at prices, for sale at No. 05 Buffalo st., opposite Eagle Hotel, 

Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] Rochester. _ 70tf _ J RA4 ALJL fc CO., 

Offered 1,800 Beeves, (1,460 Southern, and the remain- CORN CIULTIVATOIISS. 

der from this State and the East,) 55 Cows and Calves, and v nounrtmpnf nf various natmrns and nrices— ©5 to 

4,560 Sheep and .Lambs at Browning’s ; 150 Cows and A ^n«ortment of vanous pattern^, and pnc« So to 


TT70ULD most respectfully call the attention of tlie driving pulley, B. may be at- 
V V Public to their healthy N urscry Stock, whicli consists tached to either end of shafts, 
in part as follows: b, as required for fast or slow 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping motions, 
varieties, 4 years old, ©18 per 100. The endless platform is 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years olti, ©25 per 100. P*?*' 7^0. composed of links connect- 

Chcrry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees, //%. If \\ ed by small shafts extending 

all popular varieties, ©25 per 100. ft across the power, and thro’ 

Ailanttius, golden ami weeping willows, poplars, horse J ( J c them far enough to receive 

chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie- d r*— 1 1 small truck wheels, which 

ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares \\ \ )) support the platform, and 

and avenues; also larches, European and American The \\ Jj Ssy/ traverse on an iron track the 

foregoing can l e furnished at any size or age. Our stock ^3-5 whole circuit, except at tlie 

is large and will be sold low. -'" s> * forward end of the power— 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till w hen the small shafts are received into and supported by 



CORN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—©5 to 
©7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 


Calves, and about 1,860 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber- ^ examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware- ... 

' Beef Cattle—Beeves are in fair demand, and the market house, (m Buffalo street. paputf fz Cn Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 

Joses firm and active; good retailing qualities command 11 “ ___2—2—21_2-2— the suspension of vegetation. 

$7,50(5)9 per 100 lbs; 100 head left over. CtCRAPERS.-A superior article of Cast-Iron Scrapers, , Verbenas-Eightecn varieties; many of them have not 

Cows and Calves—In steady demand at prices ranging an( j otber kinds, just received and for sale at tlie Agri- dowered yet 111 Rochester, except in our grounds. ©I,o0 
rom to 4oj till sold* r*iiitiir;il hpftd nnnrtcrs 65 Hulliilo street. per dozen* 

Sheep and Lanibs—Sales of Sheep at from ©1,50 to ©3 cu ^ 1 fteaa ^ aarttrB ’ 00 Iiuual ° j raPALJE & Co. Petunias-Twelve varieties, select sorts, ©1,50 per doz- 


The endless platform is 
composed of links connect¬ 
ed by small shafts extending 
^ across the power, and thro’ 

c them far enough to receive 

j small truck w“hee)s, which 

1 support the platform, and 

traverse on an iron track the 
FtQ.5. whole circuit, except at the 
® * forward end of the power— 


> Rob nun y of Government Pine Lands.—T lie Three years old, ©18, 2 (5)27. 

I Detroit Tribune states that extensive depreda- prices^Extra!©.’)', 7(5)9.50." By lot,'©2,2,75(5)3,50. 

) tions have for some time been committed upon Swine—Retail 0(5)7c. Spring Pigs ©2(5)5. 

) the Government lands in Michigan. Theamount Remarks.— The market alxrnt the same as it was last 
) of lumber carried av ay unlawluliy toM isconsin v carg caine over ; be Fitcliburg Railroad. 35 over the 
) and Illinois, is estimated at nve million leet per jj 08l0n alM j Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 

> week during the season of navigation. The swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

) whole eastern shore of Lake Michigan, and that Brighton Cattle Market. 

) nortion of the upper Peninsula bordering upon „ „ . . 

) j o „ Pmtmiml wltti pvton. BRIGHTON, May 22.—At market, 700 Beef Cattle, m- 

) Green Bay, were originally c c . eluding 260 leftover, no Stores, 25 pairs Working Oxen, 

) sive forests of pmc, which have been ana are Lie- c b cows and Calves, 6Q0 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,500 


been.taken to put a stop to them. 


^ubfojjn's ®nti m, 


Competitors for our Premiums. 


abridge Cattle Market.- NEW SEED STOItE 

CAMBRIDGE, May 21.—At market, 070 Cattle—about . , A _ M> ___ _________ 

550 Beeves, and 120 Stores, consisting of working oxen, AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

cows and calves, two and three years old. „ _ _ , r .tr v , 0 r* * 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra per cwt; first quality No. 68 State st., first door south of V\ o*Vs& Co. s Express 

6,56; second do. 6,00; third do. 5,56; ordinary, ©5. Office, Arnold s BIock, Rochester, N. A . 

a r ois rwt rTiIIEsubscribers, under the nameoifiJkwaGs & Brother, 

1 allow ©5 50. JL are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 

Veal Calves' ©3, 5(5)6. Warehouse, located as above, which \v441 be known as the 

Stores—Working oxen, ©70, on©!66. ‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 

Cows and Calves—©20,32, 43(5)50. where will be kept a full assortment of American and 1m- 

Two years old, ©It, ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap- 

Tbrec years old, ©L-,, -K5)~7. proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 

Sheep and Lambs —720 at market; all sold. wanting any tiling in our line are requested to call. We 

I rices, l'Aira,. ©•>> ‘ fa)0.M. By lot, (5(5)3 ,j 0. w ni make it an otiject for sucli to do so. 

Swine—Retail 6(5)7c. Spring l igs ©2(5)3. CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

Remarks.— 1 lie market aliout the same as it was last ^ b ^ ; ab . firm of Rapalje &. Bri"gs, 

____ 68-tf ' JOHN T. BRIGGS. ™ 


,vell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, I*I.OWS ! PLOWS!! PLOWS ! ! ! 

ind Fowls. [Boston Courier. » NEW series of plows for deep tillaee and laying flat 

•ighton Cattle Market. A or lapped furrows, lately got up hv Ruggles, Nourse, 

Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

, May 22.—At market, 700 Beef Cattle, in- Some of tlie No.’s of this series of plows are described 
:over, no Stores, 25 pairs Working Oxen, iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
Calves, 600 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,500 of Brattleborough, Vt., which has been published in the 
vliich are Spring Pigs. Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru- 

Cattle—Extra ©7,60; 1st quality ©6,00(5) ral New-Yorker. 

3 ©4,75(5)5. Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 

eu—©85, 90, 100,105(5)108. Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Cows and Calves—©20, 23, 26, 28, 35(5)37. Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 

Sheep and Lambs—Unshe red ©6, and sheared ©2, 3(5) Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

4. Extra Lambs ©4,50. Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 


tlie suspension ot vegetation. , be fo rbs 0 f the reels, c, on the forward shaft, thereby giv- 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not ‘m" it motion and power, 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in ourgrounds. ©1,50 The diameter of tlie reels is such, that the ordinary walk 
per dozen. 0 f ; !0 rses, or about two miles and a quarter per hour, give 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, ©1,50 per doz- them about fifty-five revolutions per minute. The diame- 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from ter of tlie pinion D being about one fourth ihe diameter of 


whicli we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, ©1,50 per dozen 


tlie converge gear, and consequently receive about two 
hundred and twenty motions per minute, and in the sa.hk 


Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, @2,00 per doz. direction— which direction is found most convenient for 


Buddleya Lindlyana, purple (lowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, ©4,50 per doz. 


all purposes, and indispensable for driving our Over-Shot 
Threshing Machines, without crossing of bands. The pin¬ 
ion working inside of the converge gear, allows more cogs 
to be in constant bearing, is stronger, and runs much light- 


— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, cr than spurr gearing, or rack and pinion. When arranged 
©3 per dozen. 1 as j n diagram, Fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does either horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for 
well in city gardens, ©3 per 1000. ~ Uiresbing grain, ginning cotton, sawing wood, grinding 

5060 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty foed, grating apples, &c. &c. 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of When less motion is desired for other purposes, tlie band 
them are those wiiich obtained the first class prizes and at- pulley B may be attached to either end ofthe reel shaft, and 
traded unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu- receive but fifty-five revolulious; and when still slower 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade, motion is required, as for driving Elevators, Hay Presses, 
50 varieties are tlie stars of die European collections, which and paddle wheels for ferry boats, or propelling bonis in the 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex- lumber and wood business, on many of our rivers and 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im- lakes, tlie pinion may be confined upon the reel shaft, and 
provetnent on any ever before offered. A catalogue of converge wheel upon the other, which serves to reduce the 


which will be issued 1st May. 


motion to about fourteen revolutions per minute, with in- 


ZsT City office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade, creased power in proportion to decreased motion, tlie trav- 


Swine—5£(5)6Jc; retail 6.](5)7£c; Spring l’igs 8c; retail paints for all the above plows. 


10c; fat hogs 5|c. 


'Plie above plows and castings will be kept constantly 


Wc learn that the market for Sheep was better than it has for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
been for some time past. About 300 Sheep and 300 Lambs prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 


Rochester, Feb., 1851. 




[61—tf | oi ol horses being the same in all cases. 

-• The advantages of these arrangements are numerous, and 

Rnrhpqtpr plainly seen—one of which is removing all the gearing and 

iiuvHvatci wearing parts to tlie outside of tlie power, where it is free 

gg" \ (]?!]] QTOPF from dust, and dirt, &c.. and where it may be boxed up, 

•; ' \<Jv\ O Li Liz OluUL requiring little time or oil to keep them in the best possible 

AND running order. 

-■■■■-■Id A«Tipirltiirnl The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links 
g§g|||»75t\ s and pinions, as in the rack and pinion powers, (and most 

*,r;v<SS? v \'2|\ WnrA.IIoilSfP others) is wholly removed. In shipping them, the gears 

5 1 art . taken off and packed in a box with other filings. 

i Removed from Having sold a large number of the Improved Machines 

5 1 Front Street the past harvest, all of which, having given entire satisfac- 


were offered this week.—[Traveler. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


Below we give the nnmes of the principal com _ , . _ T 

b r . r, _._S. MOUtSON, at the Old Rochester Nur-1 

petitors for our July Premiums—commencing with ser y ( Rochester. N. Y.,offers 

the Derson who hns obtained and paid for the largest '*WT 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

1 ... 20 000 various sorts “ “ 

number of subscribers, and others in regular order. 500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

The persons Vvliose names are in parenthesis are 10,000 Dwarf Fear, Peach and Quince. 

1 , Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 

even, or tie each other. lings, together with the usual items ofi'ered in tlie most ex¬ 

ec U Nnrtnn M IT Decker C I). I.angwortky, tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
„ m ei ’ i n ?: ^ Ins Wood lev' partsof the continent. Trees properly packed ior the dis- 

G. N. Sherwood, L. II. Hughes, Jus. Woodley , ' anoe s> MOULSON, 

J. H. Stanley, J. T. Van Buskirk, A. bill. A. H. 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Savage, Theo. Dickinson, A. Rockwell, B. larr, —_—- 

B. Coddington, Jr., (E. W. Gerrisb, Z. Willard,) SUBSOIL, PLOWS. 

A. Otis. May 27, 1851. TXTE are now receiving our spring supply of tlje various 

r „, , _ f . ... VV sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from file 

[W c revise the list in the absence of clerk, ami manu f ac turers, Messrs. Nourse, Ruggles, Mason & Co., of 
it is possible that we have not placed some of the Boston. YVe sett tlie Plows at tlie Boston prices, without 

, . , . _ _... charge for transportation, at the Genesee Seed Store and 

last mentioned names in their proper positions, Agricultural Warehouse, 65 Buffalo st. 

though we believe all correct,] 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whetlier they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rocliester, April 21, 1851. 69-tf 


GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles'too liumer- 


to no. non, ana v 

| 29 BUFFALO of oilier kit 

u'lr'r rccomincnc 

wiiLLi, any before 

O. POSITE THE knowledge 


tion, and when used side by side with the most approved 
of oilier kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitate to 
recommend and warrant them equal, if not superior, to 
any before made or sold by us, or of which we have any 


IM, e T v°ery 0F 

DESCRIPTION! 

J P FOGG & BROTHER, 

MORGAN HOUSE GENERAL GIFFORD. 


Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- oils to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag- 


Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about 
fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with 
a substantial spiked concave this above cylinder, which is 
adjustable to the work to be done. The feeding table being 
level, allows the feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed 
with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substances 
getting into the thresher, to its injury. 

' We attach a v hrating or revolving separator to them, 
which serves to separate ail the grain from tlie straw, and 

___ fnr ftitinimr mill white th»> ctr.- w 


ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, by 
70 BRIGGS fc BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of tlie Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im- 
SFBSOIL. PLOWS. proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 

E are now receiving our spring supply of tlje various —which we will sett at low prices^ Call and see. 
sizes of this iustlv celebrated Plow, direct from file ®8tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 6s Stale st. 


SEED PLANTERS. 

E MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
and Agricultural Warehouse, 68 State street, by 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


lings, together with the usual items ofi'ered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
partsof the continent. Trees properly packed for tlie dis¬ 
tance. 8. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

W E are now receiving our spring supply of tlje various 
sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 


_rpuis justly celebrated animal will stand the leave it with the fine chaff'for fanning mill, while the strmv 

■ rrr*^ JL ensuing season at the stable of the subscri- is carried off for stacking. 

/7Y/Y- her in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of 


her in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of 


A likeness and description of this horse may be seen in some parts of our work done by contract, wc have felt the 


this journal under date of 6th March, inst. 

Terms of insurance @12. 

CHARLES YV. INGERSOLL. I 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17,1851. 65-9t 


SEED BARLEY’. 

YITE have just received 100 bushels superior Seed Barley 
t V from Col. Murdock, of Wheatland, which we will 
sett at 16s per bushel. Those who want, a pure and su¬ 
perior article will please call at the Genesee Seed Store, 65 
Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


inconvenience and want of dependance to be placed upon 
Uie qualitv of materials and workmanship; we have now 
so extended our facilities, as to enable us to make all parts 
of all our own machines, and can now assure the public 
that none but the best work and stock will be offered by us. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish¬ 
ed gratis on application to EMERY & CO., 

Proprietors of the Albany Agriculural Works, Ware¬ 
house and Seed Store, 

No. 369, 371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

J. P. FOGG & BRO., Agents. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO'R KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 



i! 



For the Rural New-Yorker. 


TO A LONG ABSENT 80NGSTEE. 


Aye! welcome; most welcome thou bright forest bird, 
Again thy sweet warblings at noon-day are heard: 

As blithsome, as joyous, as wild, and as free, 

As thou sang’st long ago from the evergreen tree. 

Again hast thou come with thy glad happy lays. 

To cheer the warm hours of the long summer days; 
Then sing a sweet song—whilst I listen to thee. 

As thou sang’st long ago from the evergreen tree. 

Here’s some nice bits of straw to weave in thy nest, 
Some moss, and a feather, the softest and best, 

A fine thread of linen I ’ll place near for thee— 

Then carry them off to thy evergreen tree. 

Oh! sing a sweet song of thy journeyings far. 

And nought shall disturb or thy happiness mar; 

Oh! tell what thou saw’st in the bright sunny glades 
Where the grass never withers—the flower ne’er fades. 

“ Another day, lady, I’ll tell thee sweet tales 
Of the bright sunny South, and its soft green vales; 

Hut the sun is up high and 1 must away 
To work at my nest this beautiful day.” 

Farewell bonttie bird, till thy labors are o’er, 

I’ll watch thee at work from the half open door,— 

And when thou wouhi’st rest, sing sweetly to me, 

From thy high swinging perch on the evergreen tree. 
Livonia, N. Y., May, 1851. S. A. S. 


TO MY WIFE. 


BV ROBERT T. CONRAD. 

When that chaste blush suffused thy cheek and brow. 
Whitened anon with a pale maiden fear. 

Thou shrank’stin uttering what I burned to hear; 

And yet I loved thee, loved not then as now. 

Years and their snows have come and gone, and graves, 
Of thine and mine, have opened; and the.sod 
Is thick above the wealth we gave to God: 

Over my brightest hopes the nightshade waves: 

And wrongs and wrestlings with a wretched world, 

Gray hairs, and saddened hours, and thoughts of gloom 
Troop upon troop, dark-browed, have been my doom; 

And to the earth each hope reared turret hurled! 

And yet that blush, suffusing cheek and brow, 

’Twas dear, how dear! then—but ’lis dearer now. 



THE TWO SISTERS. 

AN OLD MAN’S REMINISCENCE. 

Although I am an old man, a very old 
man, and my face is marked with age, my 
eyes dim, and my hair white as snow, still 
I do not suppose that my young friends will 
disdain to peruse a short but true story from 
my pen. 

Many, many years ago, I went to reside 

in the village of A-, to supply the 

place of its aged pastor, who, after a long 
and useful life, had been summoned into 
eternity. 

It was on a beautiful afternoon in the 
lovely month of May, when, after having 
completed my daily duties, that, accompa¬ 
nied by my dog, I went to take a short 
stroll along the picturesque banks of a small 
rivulet, whose clear waves glided through a 
part of the village. As I walked musingly 
along I was suddenly startled by a fierce 
bark from my dog, which was followed by 
a scream of terror. Hastening my steps, I 
soon reached the spot from whence the 
sound proceeded, and at once discovered the 
cause. My dog had attacked two females. 
The scene which now presented itself to my 
sight was too beautiful to omit relating. 

Before me stood two young girls, bearing 
so great a resemblance to each other that 
one could easily have told they were sis¬ 
ters. Both were the same height, with dark- 
blue eyes, and brown hair. The only dif¬ 
ference between them consisted in the ex¬ 
pression of their face.s. The countenance 
of the youngest denoted a bright and hap¬ 
py being of earth, although at the moment 
when I first gazed on her, terror had ban¬ 
ished the rose from her cheek, and the 
smile from her lip, while the calm expres¬ 
sion on the face of her sister, the compress¬ 
ed mouth, the steady and fearless gaze 
which she fastened on my dog, displayed a 
firm and determined spirit, a soul breath¬ 
ing nought but affection for her timid com¬ 
panion ; and as I gazed for a moment upon 
her, I fancied her a being who could endure 
any misery for those 6he loved, and who 
could feel herself fully repaid if they only 
were happy. Calling Wolf instantly off, I 
expressed my regret that he had caused 
them any alarm. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the youngest, with a mer¬ 
ry laugh, “ the fierce assault of your canine 
companion did indeed terrify me, and if Julia 
had not been with me I should have been 
much more frightened; but with her,” she 
continued, glancing lovingly at her sister, 

“ I am always safe.” 

A slight blush passed over the face of 
the elder at these words, but thanking me 
for my kindness to them, she drew her sis¬ 
ter’s arm within her own, and bowing grace¬ 
fully they soon disappeared from my sight 

When I returned to my dwelling I in- t 
quired of the housekeeper who these two 
sisters were, for my curiosity was greatly 
excited on seeing two such lovely young 
girls in a place where I had expected to 
meet none but country lasses. “ Goodness 
sakes,” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, lifting her 
eyes in surprise, “ and the young master 
does not know the beauties of the village!” 
for in her astonishment the good woman 
seemed to have forgotten that I had resided 
there but a few days. "Why, their family 


name,” she continued, "is Vincent; the 
eldest was baptized Julia and the youngest 
Agnes, but among the village people they 
go by the name of the Lily and the Rose.” 

‘“The story runs,” she added, “their 
mother, a woman of very respectable family, 
fell in love with their father, who was a 
young sailor, and her parents not giving 
consent to their marriage, she ran away with 
him, and on this account was disowned by 
all her friends. A few years ago the ves¬ 
sel in which her husband was returning 
home, was wrecked off the coast of England, 
and not a soul saved. When she received 
news of the loss of her husband, the shock 
was so sudden—for she was expecting to 
see him every day — that it caused her death. 
She left her two daughters poor and friend¬ 
less, for her cruel father would not even 
grant her dying request, and acknowledge 
them as his grand-children. It was shortly 
after this that they came here to reside.— 
Julia has great taste for painting, and Ag¬ 
nes for fancy work, to which employments 
they chiefly devote their time, and when 
they have finished any beautiful pieces, they 
give them to some of the village people, who 
happen to be going to any of the neighbor¬ 
ing towns, and they are sold there for a 
small sum. 

It is by this means that they support 
themselves, although I believe that if they 
did not wish to work, that any one of the 

inhabitants of A-, would be proud to 

give them a home, for they area’most wor¬ 
shiped by us all. To this, however, the sis¬ 
ters would not consent, for they are too in¬ 
dependent by nature. They board with 
my sister Miss Black, in a small, neat little 
cottage, whiclryou can see from your libra¬ 
ry window, on the rise of the hill, among 
the trees to the left.” 

I will be candid, and inform my readers 
that after this conversation with my house¬ 
keeper, I might often have been seen seat¬ 
ed at that very library window, trying to 
catch a glimpse through the trees of that 
little cottage, and in a short time it was 
whispered through the village that the pas¬ 
tor often visited at Miss Black’s. 

It was on a clear evening in the follow- 
way ing month of August that two persons 
might have been seen slowly winding their 
through the village, and engaged in earnest 
conversation. In a few words I will explain 
all. I loved Julia Vincent, and feared I 
was not loved in return. Her sweet and en¬ 
gaging sister had cunningly discovered my 
secret, and already looking upon me as her 
brother, she was encouraging me to con¬ 
quer my fear, and confess my love to her 
sister, declaring that I would not be reject¬ 
ed. And in truth she did encourage me, 
and I determined to have all explained that 
very evening. 

When I returned home with Agnes we 
were met at the door by Miss Black, who 
told her that she feared her sister was sick, 
for that as soon as we had left the house Ju¬ 
lia had retired to her room under the plea 
of wishing to finish some work, and that 
she had desired not to be disturbed; but 
looked pale and sad, Miss Black felt anxi¬ 
ous and had gone up stairs once and listen¬ 
ed at her door, and if she was not very 
much mistaken, she heard some one sob¬ 
bing within the room. With one bound 
Agnes was in her sister’s apartment, and 1 
afterwards learned she found her kneeling 
by bed muttering broken sentences:—“love 
for me—yet for the sake of Agnes—she 
loves him too.” 

In a few minutes Agnes returned to the 
parlor where I was wating, leading in her 
sister, whom she drew near towards me, and 
placing Julia’s hand in mine, she said, as she 
glanced mischievously at her sister, “ there 
was a slight mistake here, George; Julia 
thought I was to be the mistress of your 
house, and she the housekeeper—while it 
is just the contrary —for she must be the 
mistress and I your little housekeeper. Is 
it not so, brother mine?” 

Before I could reply she had left the 
room. All was now soon explained, and in 
a few weeks I was married to Julia Vincent 
—and a pleasant wedding it was too. 

A few words more, my dear readers, and 
I will have related all. Years have passed 
since that happy day, when, before God’s 
holy altar, Julia and I were united in wed¬ 
lock, and as each year has flown, many 
changes have taken place. But I feel a 
hand laid gently on my shoulder—it is the 
hand of my sweet wife. I look at her, and 
find that in some things she is changed, but 
in others she is the same. Yes—although 
she is not so fresh atid beautiful as when I 
first saw her, still I feel that her love for 
me is as warm as ever. I look around my 
house, over which she reigns sole mistress, 
and I miss one; it is my little house-keeper. 

I hear the reader ask, where is she ? what 
has become of her? I will try and satisfy 
your curiosity, if you are willing to go back 
with me to the time when Agnes first de¬ 
clared that she would be my little house¬ 
keeper. 

After Julia and I were married, her sis- j 
ter, according to the promise, superintend- j 
ed our domestic affairs; but this state of! 
things lasted only a yeur, when, as it would 
seem, not wishing to be nothing buti 
another’s housekeeper all her life, she as¬ 
pired to the place of mistress. 

In the dwelling adjoining ours lived an 


old woman named Mrs. Lenox, who had 
besome blind from age, and Agnes would 
frequently pass several hours of the after¬ 
noon in reading the Bible to her. She had 
only one child, a son, who followed the sea, 
and he was absent in some distant land. 

One evening when Agnes returned home 
from Mrs. Lenox’s rather later than usual, 
she was accompanied by a fine looking 
young man whom she introduced as Mr. 
Lenox. He was the wild young sailor boy. 
After this lie came often to see us, and 
sometimes requested Miss Vincent, as he 
called her, to come such an afternoon and 
read to his mother—for now Agnes never 
went unless Mrs. Lenox sent particularly 
for her, and then you would have supposed 
that she disliked going, from the embarras¬ 
sed manner with which she received the 
petition and petitioner, if it had not been 
that she never seemed in a great hurry to 
return home, for it was generally evening 
before she left Mrs. Lenox’s, and then, al¬ 
though it w’hs only a few steps to the 
parsonage, still it seemed necessary that 
Mr. Lenox should accompany her. 

Often, when my wife and myself have 
been seated, of a pleasant summer evening, 
si 1 e by side beneath the porch, we have 
seen our little housekeeper—ah, how our 
household duties were neglected—and her 
companion leaving Mrs. Lenox’s and some¬ 
how or other they always either lost the 
road, or lingered on the way like naughty 
children, • for Agnes never reached home 
till an hour after, and it should not have 
taken five minutes. When she did arrive, 
however, after my wife’s patience was al¬ 
most exhausted, we always welcomed Mr. 
Lenox very kindly, and invited him in— 
and although I did not scold Agnes as 1 
ought to have done, still whenever I look¬ 
ed at her she would always blush, as if she 
knew that she had been guilty of some 
misdemea: or. 

Some say mystery is sweet, so I have 
concluded not to reveal the fate of my little 
housekeeper. If my readers can guess it 
well and good. 


Wit aw) ijimtor. 


A FEW DEFINITIONS. 


Marriage. —A “ State lottery,” not put 
down. 

War. — Congregational worship, of the 
devil. Murder to music. 

Character. —The only personal property 
which everybody looks after for you. 

Sleep. —A cloak thrown around us at 
the side-scenes as we leave the stage a 
while. 

Napoleon. — A naughty boy who was 
put in a corner because he wanted the world 
to play with. 

Woman. —The melody of the human duet. 
A golden coin which educators plate over 
with silver. 

Pen. —A lever small enough to be used 
by one man, but strong enough to raise the 
whole world. 

Revenge. — Bitter sweets plucked from 
the devil’s garden. Quenching your thirst 
with brandy. 

Scholar. —A diver for pearls, who gen¬ 
erally loses his breath before he gathers 
much treasure. 

Metaphysics. —Words to stay the appe¬ 
tite till facts are ready. Feeling for a sci¬ 
ence in the dark. 

Tobacco. —A triple memento mori; dust 
for the nose, ashes for the mouth, and poi¬ 
son for the stomach. 

Life. —One to whom we are always in¬ 
troduced without our consent, but whom 
we seldom quit without regret. 

Sword. —The first hope of the oppressor, 
and the last hope of the oppressed. Pas¬ 
sion’s special pleader in folly’s court of ap¬ 
peal. 

Duel.— A strange old custom, according 
to which men suffering from inflammation 
attempt to cure themselves by bleeding- 
somebody else. 

Ball-room. —A chess-board played upon 
by love and hate. A confined place in 
which poor creatures are committed by 
fashion to hard labor. 

Newspaper. —The great general of the 
people, who has driven the enemy from the 
fortified heights of power, and compelled 
him to give battle in the open field of 
thought. A winding-sheet in which Parlia- 
mentnry speeches are interred. — From the 
“ Council of Four.” 

The Shavers.— The barber shaves with 
polished blade, the mercer shaves when la¬ 
dies trade; the broker shaves at twelve 
p;*r cent, the landlord shaves by raising 
rent; the doctor shaves in draughts and 
pills, the tapster shaves in pints and gills; 
the farmer shaves in hay and oats, the 
banker shaves on his own notes; the law¬ 
yer shaves both friends and foes, the pedlar 
shaves where’er he goes; the wily merch¬ 
ant shaves his brother, the people all shave 
one another. 


If you would look spruce in old age, don’t 
pine in youth. 


outlj's Comer. 

“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’8 so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 1, 22, 7, 6 walked with God. 

My 1, 28, 19, 17, 6, 1C wns a Prophet, 

My 3, 19, 24. 23, 10 is the book of books. 

My 4 17, 17, 7 is a negro village in which n mission 
was established in 1828. 

My 5, 6, 22, 14. 25, 11. 19, 30 was a village in the 
land of Genessareth. 

My 0, 2, 9, 13 is nn idol inerttioned in the 2nd book 
of Kings. 

My 7, 3, 10, 8, 30, 2, 21, 29 was one of the victims 
of the fiery furnace. 

My 8, 14, 25, 21, 29. 1 is a word that frequently 
occurs in the Bible. 

My 9, 7, 6, 22, 14 was a brother to one of the Patri¬ 
archs. 

My 10, 1, 7, 4 wns a son of one of the Patriarchs. 

My 11, 25, 14, 2, 8 is ii brook that empties into the 
Dend Sea. 

My 12, 22, 13, 14 is a city near the dead sea that 
was saved at the intercession of Lot. 

My 13, 17, 6, 10. 14 was one of the sons of Jacob. 

My 14, 29, 21, 2, 14, 17 was the first martyr under 
queen Mary, burned to the stake. 

My 15, 19, 17, 10 is what we all should be. 

My 16, 1, 8 occurs in the Bible more frequently 
than any other word. 

My 17, 7, 4, 28 was the first king of the Israelites. 

My 18, 29, 14, 13, 6 was of the race of Levi. 

My 19, 17, 25, 10, 7 is one of the books of the old 
Testament. 

My 20, 2, 19, 21, 6. 24, 29, 4, 14, 17 we are com¬ 
manded to love. 

My 21, 19, 8, 10, 22, 30 ruled over Israel 40 years. 

My 22, 15, 29 was a city of Benjamin. 

My 23, 29, 22, 8 is a word that is first mentioned in 
the 2nd chap, of Genesis. 

My 24, 2, 28, 4, 17 is a river in Palestine. 

My 25, 1,30,13, 17 was the high Priest of the Jews. 

My 26, 16, 14, 7, 24, 26, 13, 17 was a notorious 
Robber. 

My 27, 29, 18, 10 is what all are commanded to 
bear. 

My 28, 7, 15, 27, 2, 14 17 belonged to the sect of 
Phar-isees. 

My 29, 15, 28 the Jews were forbidden to eat. 

My 30, 22, 17, 10 is a word seldom found in scrip¬ 
ture. 

My whole was an eastern city and its king. 

Varick N. Y. May’185l. r. w. 

fTU* Answer next week. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 8, 2, 6, 13 is a town in Japan. 

My 2, 17, 7, 5 is a town in Hindustan. 

My 3, 14 12, 7, 16 2 is a town in Turkey. 

My 4, 8, 16, 16, 2, 5, 7 is a town in Africa. 

My 5, 16, 17, 9, 7, 2 is a town >n Turkey. 

My 6, 2, 15, 7, 13 is u town in Egypt. 

My 7, 15, 17, 5 is a town in Russia. 

My 10, 8, 7. 7, 9 is an Island in the Atlantic Ocean. 
My 11, 13, 7, l, 4 is a town in Germany. 

My whole is one of the most shocking tragedies. 
Palmyra N. Y. l. t. d. 

O’Answer noxt weeks. 

PROBLEM. 


On looking at my watch, I discovered that the 
time past noon was onu-n nth the timo past mid¬ 
night; what was the timo? 

Palmyra N. Y. L. t. ». 

[17/” Answer next woek. 

A PUZZLE. 


BB R YY insects. 

[L7 > Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN NO. 73. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma.— Michigan 
.Sub-Soil Plough. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma Maktin Lu¬ 
ther Pierson. 

Answer to Arithmetical Problem.—4 Cows 94, 
Sheep and 1 Hog. 



The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rpilE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
X Seed Store,” has recently Ofiened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and geueral assortment of 

CHOICE GARDBN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near tiie First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied u[)on with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all oilier kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of culUvatiou. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber Is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery &. Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main at., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 


C 'tORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
J price from S3 to 37—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

C LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED.—A large quantity 
of superior quality, just received and selling low a 
the American Seed Store, 4 Main st, 

70 C F CROSMAN. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

E AGLE PLOWS of all staas, Threshing Machines, and 
allkindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &e.,fbr 
sale by E. O. WILDER & CO.. 

(02-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 




_ 
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BUYERS of PIANO FORTES. 

—THE subscriber Likes this way to warn those who 
wish to buy Piano Fortes, against certain frauds to which 
they are exposed. 

A custom prevails among Piano Forte manufacturers 
and sellers, of paying professional people, such as Music 
Teachers, large fees for recommending their Pianos. These 
fees vary from 5 to 15 per cent, upon the amount of sale. 
For instance, upon the sale of a Piano for §30(1, the music 
teacher who recommends it is entitled to SI a, $30 or §45, 
according as the commission agreed upon iso, 10 or 15per 
cent., for his services in recommending the instrument. 

Of this system of secret fraud the buyer is the victim.— 
For, as a New York manufacturer observed to the subscri¬ 
ber—“It is vain to think we can pay these commissions, 
and yet do as well by the customer as we could do if we 
did not have them to pay.” And wherever the commission 
for recommending is largest, there the Agent is sure to ex¬ 
ert all his influence to induce the buyer to purchase, 
whether the instruments be good or had; whilst tiiose es¬ 
tablishments where the instruments are least expensive in 
material and workmanship, can afford to pay the highest 
commissions for this secret service. The result is, that he 
who buys under these bribed recommendations is almost 
sure to get an inferior instrument—whilst he pays a double 
profit—one to the seller, and another ranging from §10 to 
@50 to the Agent who recommends it; supposing, mean¬ 
while, that he has the advice of an unbiassed, disinterested 
friend. 

The community are utterly ignorant of the extent of the 
frauds which are suffered by buy era of Piano Fortes in this 
way. The subscriber lias personal knowledge of this sys¬ 
tem of secret paid agencies in recommending musical in¬ 
struments, as it exists in New York, Boston, Albany, Ro¬ 
chester, and Buffalo,—and has no doubt that it prevails 
largely in every considerable city. In a recent conversa¬ 
tion with two of the largest and most celebrated manufac¬ 
turers in the Union, the one in Boston, the other in New 
York,—the evil was spoken of as nearly universal; and as 
oue with which they had to deal every day. Said one of 
them—“I sold a Piano Forte to the Rev. Dr. P., of N. Y., 
without the recommendation of Mr. S., the music teacher 
in his family, and without paying him any fee. Soon after 
this, Mr. S. notified ine that lie would cause the Piano to he 
returned upon my hands, so indignant was he at the loss of 
his commission.” Said the other, a New York manufactu¬ 
rer: “ This system is an exaction upon the seller, and a fraud 
upon the buyer. The more reputable ofthe Kano makers 
have endeavored to break it up, and entered into engage¬ 
ments with each other not to pay these commissions, but 
very soon some of the manufacturers would yield to their 
necessities, and to their distrust of the others, and the thing 
would go back again to the old way” 

And lie said further: “ It is curious to see the artifices of 
those who are thus paid to recommend musical'instrumeuts 
—Mr. A., for instance, a music teacher, whenever lie 
scents a Piano customer, goes about notifying half u dozen 
manufacturers, that a friend of Ills wants a Piano, and says 
to each, lie will bring him there to purchase. This is as 
much as to say, ‘how much will you give me if 1 will per¬ 
suade him to buy of you.’ When the notice is properly cir¬ 
culated, he sets out with his friend and goes the rounds, and 
of course finds the bestiustrument where the highest com¬ 
mission is paid.” 

This system of secret paid agencies to recommend mu¬ 
sical instruments, prevails in Rochester no less than else¬ 
where. Musical persons, Professors and Teachers of the 
Piano and Melodeon in the city and adjacent towns and 
villages, are largely interested in it. There are of course 
honorable exceptions, but the system prevails extensively. 
One them, widely known in this city, has said that he can¬ 
not afford to recommend Pianos without being paid for it. 
At one Piano establishment of this city, the rate of com¬ 
mission paid is 10 per cent, at another 5 per cent, on the 
amount of sale. 

When one of these secret paid agents undertake to re¬ 
commend a Piano to a friend or patron, who w ishes to 
purchase,[ lie commonly brings him to the subscri¬ 
ber’s rooms—because it would awaken suspicion in the 
mind of the buyer if he should avoid an establishment so 
long and so favorably known. And while there, he will 
not openly decry the work of Chiekering and of Stodart, 
and of Bacon & Raven and other first class nirkera—that 
would not do. These instruments cannot bo decryed with¬ 
out destroying the credit as judges of those who speak 
against them. But during the half day or more, devoted 
to selection, opportunties occur of influencing, by vairious 
means, tlie judgment of the buyer, so that lie is led to se¬ 
lect a Piano at the establishment where the highest com¬ 
mission is paid for recommending musical instruments; 
and the Agent pockets his fee. 

With all this system the subscriber is in direct antago¬ 
nism, and expects to meet all tlie opposition from these se¬ 
cret agencies, that the position he has taken can arouse.— 
lie has long advertised to that effect and tried to expose 
the fraud. He has been applied to, again and again by 
teachers in tlie country and in the city, to know how much 
he would pay them, if they would recommend his instru¬ 
ments to their pupils and friends, and he lias steadily re¬ 
fused to pay anytlung. He has thus alienated all those mu¬ 
sic teachers, who m ike a profit out of it, and it is now im¬ 
possible for him to cheat his customers in this way, if he 
desired to do so, He has said, and still says to all his mu¬ 
sical friends, teachers and others, “ you know my instru¬ 
ments are such as you can honestly recommend—I shall 
appreciate your kindness if you will speak well of them— 
but I cannot honestly, and therefore will not, pay any com¬ 
missions.” He says, and has long said, that he makes liis 
discounts directly to the purchaser, and not to paid agen¬ 
cies to recommend ids wares, of which the buyers are ig¬ 
norant. Upon this principle lie will stand or fall; because 
lie cannot keep good faith with liis customers in any other 
way. He offers for sale the instruments of the most cele¬ 
brated manufacturers, and as he confidently believes, the 
best that can lei found in the United States—pledging tlie 
community low prices to them, small profits to himself, and 
honorable deal to all. GEO. DUTTON, Jr., 

myll 2tdc 27 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SAVINGS HANK. 


HPHE Monroe County Savings Institution will be 
X opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o’clock, P. 
M., at tlie Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. 

TRUSTEES: 


Everard Peck, 

David R Barton, 

Charles W Dundas, 

Levi A Ward, 

Lewis Selye, 

William N Sage, 

William W Ely, 

Alvah Strong, 

Martin Briggs, 

• Theodore ft Hamilton 
Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, 'treasurer. 

Rochester, June 1, 18*0. 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas Hanvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Ebenezer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George W Parsons, 
George Elhvanger, 
Joel I‘ Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Neheuiiah Osborn. 


[53-tf. ] 


JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
f50-tf.) No. 21 Exchange Street. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. l,2d floor,] 
corner of State ami Buflnlo sts. 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any oilier Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good'paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — ®1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for 35; 
Six Copies (and one to Agcntor getter up ofclub,) for31U; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 315; Twenty Copies 
for®25,aud any additional number, directed to individuals 
at tlie same rate. Forty Copies, diree’ed to one person, for 
34tl, and any additional number, thus addressed, at tlie 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rales. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential iiersons 
of all professions — friends Of Mental and Moral as weH as 
of Agricultural Improvement— are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

j-JP Subscription money, properly enclosed, may he 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of 31 per square 
(twelve tines or lews,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings,'die., of Agricultural* 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations! 
published gratuitously. 






















































A WEEKLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and Sci¬ 
ence, Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
General Intelligence, the Markets, &c,, &c. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASS1STKD BY 

J. II. BIXBY, L. WETI1ERELL, and H. C. WHITE. 
t Dr. M. M. RODGERS, Foreign Correspondent. 
Contributors and Correspondents: 


L. B. IiANGWORTHY, 
William Garbutt, 

S. P. Chapman, 
David Ely, 

Myron Adams, 

FI. P. Norton, 

T. C. Peters, 

F. W. Lay, 

T. E. Wbtmore, 

R. B. Warren, 
Archibald Stone, 


Chester DiJwey, ll. d. 
.T. Clement, 

D. W. Ballou, Jr., 

R. G. Pardee, 

I. Hildreth, 

Jas. II. Watts, 

W. K. Wycicofe, 

W. II. Bristol. 

Wm. Perry Food, 

S. I.utiier, 

L. D. Whitino. 


And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 
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EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 

ENGLAND. 


THE WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

London, May 5, 1851. 

D. D. T. Moore, Esq. — Dear Sir: The 
most brilliant pageant that has been seen 
in England, since the coronation of the 
Queen, has j ust taken place, and the great 
Exhibition is now open. At 12 o’clock on 
the 1st of May, the Royal retinue passed 
from Buckingham Palace, through Hyde 
Park to the Crystal Palace: the Royal fam¬ 
ily entered the south transept and passed 
to the centre, where a magnificent stage 
and canopy were prepared for the cere¬ 
mony. This consisted of singing “ God 
save the Queen,” by the choir,—reading 
a report relating to the exhibition by Prince 
Albert,— an address to the Queen, by the 
Doyen of the corps Diplomatique, on be¬ 
half of foreign contributors, which was an¬ 
swered by her Majesty, —prayer by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,—benediction 
and singing,—the Royal procession then 
promenade through the palace, and on their 
return to the platform the Queen declares 
the exhibition opened. During the prom¬ 
enade of the procession several large organs 
successively take up the song and play du¬ 


ring the march: at the close of the cere¬ 
mony, several guns announce the intelli¬ 
gence to the populace from the “ Serpen¬ 
tine River.” After this the procession 
returned through Hyde Park, the Queen to 
her Palace, and the numerous train which 
accompanied her to their respective places. 
This procession consisted of the Royal car¬ 
riages, escorted by military, the Queen’s 
household, and ministers, the foreign am¬ 
bassadors, and the other official corps, and 
a long train of the nobility of England, as 
well as several foreign princes, princesses 
and nobility. To a plain American, unac¬ 
customed to see such pageantry, this was a 
scene of indiscribable brilliancy. 

From the vast extent of the collection, 
and the miscellaneous character of the 
goods, a detailed description, or systematic 
classification, would be impossible within 
the limits of a journal: an idea of the gen¬ 
eral arrangement of the goods and the mag¬ 
nitude of the building can only be furnished 
by the official plans and catalogues, which 
will appear after the whole is completed.— 
It is necessary therefore, in order to give 
a concensed account, and at the same 
time to convey the most useful information, 
to select for notice, only those articles most 
worthy of remark, while we pass over a 
large part of those which are more common. 

The central aisle is mainly occupied by 
statuary, in marble, plaster, bronze, lead and 
zinc. Among these pieces, we find the 
two American pieces, the “ Dying Indian” 
and the “ Greek Slave,”—the last of which 


gives Powers the ascendency over all the 
sculptors, of whatever country, who appear 
in the exhibition. As we advance towards 
the west end of the palace, we pass the 
Amazon group, the Marley horses, the Ba¬ 
varian lion, the crusader, two immense mir¬ 
rors of English manufacture, —two beautiful 
fountains—two large organs, a large iron 
summer house, beautifully wrought in trac¬ 
ery and gilded: a little farther on we find 
the enormous and beautiful glass fountain, 
composed of large bars and other pieces of 
crystal flint glass, which altogether weigh 
over four tons. At the north end of the 
transeptare the equestrian statues of the 
Qileen and Prince Albert, surrounded by 
the groups of the argonauts, Zephyr and 
Aurora, Alfred and his mother, Titania, 
Ariel, the horse and dragon, <fcc. 

Near this place is the Canada collection, 
comprizing many specimens of raw products, 
useful and ornamental woods, furs and a 
few manufactured articles. Near this is the 
splendid console table and glass, which is 
said to be the largest piece of ornamental 
furniture ever made. In the centre of the 
broad aisle at this point, are some cylinders 
of crystalized alum, sulphate of copper and 
spermaceti, several feet in height, beautifully 
displaying Nature’s geometry, in the ar¬ 
rangement of their crystals: here also, is a 
splendid altar screen, carved elaborately in 
oak, by steam machinery: beyond this are 
two very large light-house lamps, with 
prisms of glass arranged in accordance with 
the laws of reflection and refraction of light: 
here are also some English bronze work and 
patent water filters. Farther in is the great 
Equatorial telescope, with a speculum 20 
feet long and an object glass one foot in di¬ 
ameter: a large fountain of artificial stone, 
and a model of Liverpool and its docks, 
bring us to the west end of the building. 

[Continued on page 182, this number.'] 


CANADA THISTLE—ITS ERADICATION. 

Mr. Editor;— In a late number I saw 
an article relative to the Canada Thistle, 
and as I have seen them eradicated in the 
most effectual manner by a neighbor, per¬ 
haps the method of killing this noxious 
weed will not be uninteresting to your nu¬ 
merous agricultural readers. 

I believe of all weeds, when this species 
of the thistle gets a footing, it is about as 
hard to get rid of as any other—indeed, 
some have considered it impossible to ex¬ 
terminate them—but such is not the case, 
for by the exercise of a little trouble they 
may be entirely destroyed. 

The circumstance of which I before spoke 
took place about eight years ago at my 
neighbor H’s. It seems he obtained his 
supply of seed from a store in the neigh¬ 
borhood, which had been brought from 
some other part of the world. In time he 
found out to his discomfiture that he had 
planted the seed of the Canada thistle on 
his place, and yet, although there was then 
but one stalk he did not try to destroy it, 
and the consequence was, the next year he 
had a whole patch of them. But how to 
get rid of them he did not know; he tried 
several methods, among them the recom¬ 
mended system of plowing them, all to no 
purpose. Plowing may answer, but they 
must be plowed several times during the 
summer.* The next summer Mr. H. con¬ 
cluded he must either do something or let 
his farm get filled with this pest. So he 
cut them off beneath the surface of the 
ground, and then filled the hole with salt 
This was found to be an effectual remedy, 
wholly eradicating them. Leonadk. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa., May, 1851. 

*Of course,—they must be plowed under as often 
as they appear.—E ds. 


MR. VAIL’S SALE OF THOROUGH BRED 
SHORT-HORNS. 

This extensive sale of thorough bred 
Short-horns, is to come off on Thursday, the 
26th inst, at Mr. Vail’s farm, situated 2 \ 
miles from Troy, on the Troy and Lansing- 
burg road. 

Mr. Vail has been an active breeder of 
Short-horns, for nearly 14 years. His first 
purchases were from the herds of Messrs. 
Bulleck of Albany, Hall of New York, 
and the late Patroon Van. Rensselaer.— 
In 1839, Mr. Vail sent an order to Eng¬ 
land, without limitation as to price, for the 
best thorough bred Short-horn bull, and 
for the best Short-born heifer for dairy pur¬ 
poses, that could be procured. Under this 
order, a selection was made from the cele¬ 
brated herd of the late Thomas Bates, of 
Kirklevington, Yorkslrire, England, of a bull 
calf, Duke of Wellington, and a two-year 
heifer. Duchess. The dam of this young 
bull was awarded (the same year"of the 
purchase) the first prize, by the Royal Eng¬ 
lish Agricultural Society, as the best Short¬ 
horn cow, competition open to all England. 
Mr. Bates refused an offer of $2,000, for 
this cow. The sire of Duchess was the 
same year, awarded the first prize, by the 
same Society; and Mr. Bates could have 
sold him for a much larger sum even, than 
the cow. These two young animals cost 
Mr. Vail $1,400. 

Since this purchase, Mr. Vail has, from 
time to time, added to his herd other Short¬ 
horns, the best he could procure in this 
country, among which were the choicest 
animals in Mr. Prentice’s herd, at Albany, 
and Mr. Hilliiouse’s of Watervliet In 
the mean time Mr. Vail has received from 
England, three cows, viz., Lady Barrington 
III, Hlipa, and Arabella. These fine cows 
of the Bates stock, are so well known that 
little need be said of them. Mr. Vail has 
readily sold all of their produce that he 
could spare, for $300 each, when quite 
young. I would here,, however, remark 
that Mr. Vail retains his Bates stock, with 
the exception of the bulls Duke of Well¬ 
ington, (3,654,) and Meteor, (104.) Me¬ 
teor was the first calf from Duchess (before 
mentioned;) his sire, Duke of Wellington. 
This superb animal is now at my farm (he 
will be at the sale,) and a finer specimen of 
what a Short-horn should he, I have never 
seen. His magnificent size, united with 
great perfection in every point of excellence, 
make him the admiration of all who see 
him. Most of the animals in the sale, are 
either by Duke of Wellington, or Meteor, 
and some have even two crosses, from these 
celebrated animals. 

I have been somewhat particular in sta¬ 
ting, in part, the history of this famous herd 
of Short-horns; yet I feel it is due the pub¬ 
lic, as it is rarely a chance offers of procu¬ 
ring such choice and well bred animals. 
Uniting as they do, fine symmetry of form, 
with good (and in several instances extra¬ 
ordinary) milking qualities, they cannot fail 
to be admired, and appreciated by all good 
judges of cattle. Some of his cows have 
given over 30 quarts of milk per day, and 
made over 19 pounds of butter in one week. 

I can see no good reason, why such cattle 
are not the cattle every farmer should keep. 

It has been urged by some as an objec¬ 
tion to the purchase of Short-horns, that 
the prices will soon decline, as they will be¬ 
come “ quite common” in the course of a 
few years. That they will become “ quite 
common,” (i. e. generally bred,) is what 
their breeders expect, and very much de¬ 
sire; for who ever knew prices to decline 
when an article was in great demand ? In 
order that they may be dispersed exten¬ 
sively throughout our country they must be 


had from somewheYe, and that somewhere, 
as a matter of course, must be from those 
who have them. But suppose in time in 
consequence of numbers their price should 
decline; will not a good animal, always out¬ 
sell a poorer one, and give better returns 
for the expense of rearing? I contend that 
at present prices, aside f rom all "blood con¬ 
siderations, it would be profitable in the end 
for almost every farmer, to procure at least 
a pair of Short-horns. This would be at¬ 
tended with but little expense, no more than 
$200 or $300 being required. In a few 
years he could dispose of his now inferior 
and almost worthless animals, and supply 
their places with those of superior merit.— 
But I am aware that I am extending this 
article to too great length. I would merely 
say to all who wish to procure Short-horns 
and good ones, do not fail to attend this 
great sale the 26th inst. About 30 head 
will be offered by auction. Breeders from 
all parts of our country, as well as from 
Canada, will probably be in attendance, and 
a fund of information, in cattle breeding, 
may be derived from their conversation and 
criticisms. It will well pay the attendance 
of any person who admires fine cattle, even 
should he not wish to purchase; as it is 
rarely so many choice animals can be found 
in any one herd. S. P. Chapman. 

Mt. Pleasant, Clockville, N. V., June 2, 1851. 

DEEP PLOWING WITH A LIGHT TEAM- 

Messrs. Editors:— I am an interested 
and benefited reader of your paper, and as 
I am most benefited by those articles which 
relate the actual experience of the writers, 
I will endeavor to give a small moiety of 
mine. I am one of the few who are satis¬ 
fied to 

“ Hold fast the golden mean. 

And live contentedly between 

The little and the great: ” 

And believing that a farmer’s enjoyment is 
not enhanced by the possession of more 
acres than he can till to good advantage, 
and not wishing to encumber myself with 
a hired man and thus of necessity my wife 
with a hired “help,” in the house, I con¬ 
cluded to purchase no more land than I 
could pay for and properly till with my own 
hands, and thus save not only the expenses 
of hired help, which generally devours all the 
profits, and in most cases makes a large ad¬ 
dition to the cares and perplexities of the 
employer. 

I purchased 30 acres in the healthy and 
fertile town of Barre—a farm large enough 
as many well know to furnish a small fami¬ 
ly with all the luxuries that any consistent 
man can desire. But on a farm of this size 
a man cannot well afford and in fact does 
not need a team that costs $250, and I pur¬ 
chased a small team worth $150, which 
are fully competent to perform the requi¬ 
site labor of the farm. 

The small farmer cannot of course have 
that abundance of tools which the man of 
hundreds of acres must have to carry on 
his business. But he may notwithstanding 
get along well by a little head work when 
occasion requires it. I had 2 acres of sward 
land that had not been plowed in four years 
that I wished to plant to corn this spring 
but I had some doubts about the capabili¬ 
ties of my ponies to plow it the proper 
depth necessary. I set my wheel so as to 
plow six inches and found they could “ go 
it,” by driving ahead and resting once in 
eight or ten rods. But this manner of do¬ 
ing business did not suit me, for I recollect¬ 
ed that Poor Richard said—“Plow deep 
while sluggards sleep, and you shall have 
corn to sell and keep ”—and so I thought 
I would try an experiment. I guaged my 
wheel so as to plow only four inches and 
went easily around my two acres without 
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resting. I then turned my clevis to the 
right side of the beam and put the nigh 
horse in the furrow and plowed around in 
the same furrow four inches deeper which 
made a furrow eight inches deep. By this 
practice I gained a three-fold advantage— 
1st, my team could plow easily and as much 
in a day as they would by plowing six 
inches. 2nd, I obtained a proper depth 
which answered every purpose of sub-soil¬ 
ing; and, 3d, the second furrow lifted the 
dirt on to the sod and filled the crevices 
between the furrows which will make it 
much easier for tilling the corn. 

My team have finished their provender 
and I will close this too lengthy and im¬ 
perfect scribble and attend to the after¬ 
noon’s business. There may be nothing in 
this worth printing but if you think 
there is an idea which will interest or bene¬ 
fit any among your 10,000 readers, it is at 
your disposal. IL Di B 

Barre, May 13, 1851. 

DOMESTIC GUANO. 

In an Agricultural discussion at the»Cap- 
ital last winter, Mr. C. Moses, of Skaneate- 
les, in connection with some remarks on poul¬ 
try keeping (of which he has some 800) 
gave his experience in the use of their ma¬ 
nure, which he considers an important pro¬ 
duct. His method of procedure is report¬ 
ed in the Cultivator as follows:—“Under 
the building in which the fowls roost, is a 

cellar, into which all the manure is put._ 

In spring, a few weeks before planting time, 
the manure is worked over and mixed with 
plaster—sometimes with plaster and ashA 
in equal proportions—using enough of these 
articles to make the manure so dry as to 
pulverize thoroughly.” 

This is a kind of domestic guano, and 
Mr. M. has sometimes 300 bushels in a 
season, using it with much effect in the 
production of Indian corn. He states that 
his mode of applying it is to “ drop a hand¬ 
ful in each hill, which is then covered half 
an inch or more with earth, in order to pre¬ 
vent the seed from coming in immediate 
contact with the manure, which experience 
has shown would prevent its germination. 
He tried this compost in comparison with 
good hog manure, by applying each to corn 
in the same field and on similar soil. On 
one part, half a shovel full of hog manure 
was put in a hill, and on the other part* a 
handful of the hen manure compost. The 
crop was best where the latter was used, 
and the succeeding crop (which was.oats,) 
showed the same result in favor of the hen 
manure.” 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA GATE” . 

I have read the description of this gate 
in No. 18, present volufne of the Rural; 
and not being able to point out any defect, 
I cannot, of course, suggest any improve¬ 
ment. My object in this communication, is, 
to suggest to a “ Subscriber,” (see page 66, 
this volume,) that possibly this gate may 
be altered without material injury, so as to 
accommodate his “ cows, sheep and pigs,” 
without allowing the escape of tho horses. 
As there is no brace, or diagonal, in the 
forepart of this gate, if the bottom board is 
low enough for the cows, &c., to step over, 
and the fifth one high enough for them to 
pass under, a small, light gate might be 
made in this part of the large one, that 
would afford every convenience—especially 
as the small one would require no brace, 
being kept in place by the frame-work of 
the large one. A movable boared in the 
lower part of the small gate would accom¬ 
modate the “ 6heep and pigs,” and thus the 
whole matter would bo arranged. h. 

Down East, May, 1851. 
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MORGAN HORSES.—GEN. GIFFORD, AGAIN. —- 

-: . . , Friend 1 

Mr. Moore:— Your paper containing the _ l quest I sen 

communication of Mr. Ingersoll on Mor- ^ \ ,< Veto ” 

gan horses has been forwarded to me here, ^ g u j b d 

and I wish the privilege to correct some er- ■ - \ III one year ol« 

rors of fact, and to make slight comments on \ ed him onc 

the article. . * ~__^ = _~ =a!BgEa::;8s ^ ^s g ^ I 1 /T \ excepting ; 

Mr. Ingersoll says “a pure Morgan 'A September, 

means a genuine Morgan, a dam unques- \ and had v 

tionably descended from a Morgan horse.” that were £ 

By the word pure I understand clean, un- 'm m lit pt^jL YV see him—t 

adulterated. When a man tells me he has ijk i|j | j equalled hi 

a pure Durham cow, I do not understand _ i II 1 IJLidg# 7 I do not 

that he means her sire was nearly half ^fog j t }s tb 

Durham, and her dam a mixture of all ppFAfITTM PR \PF VTYF PR \T)T F because it 

breeds but Durham. I believe this is a PKLMIl.M GKAl L \ 1. B • > ■* others. T 

common sense view of the matter, and in " exception < 

my former article I showed that half blood The accompanying cut is a represcnta- with the common cradle. There lias bee F 

Morgan is the highest possible grade which lion of the Grape vine or Go-ahead Cradle, a constant progress,on toward crookedness ^ 

can now be obtained, and that pure Mor- manufactured by Messrs. Nichols &Boley, in the snath for some j ears, urn uiyarc ^ ^ 

gans exist only in imagination. of Van Bnren Centre, Onondaga Co , N.Y. now nearly allied to the rad from the wind- ^ b ( 

■y,r T „ • • • Kr _. j To one of their cradles of this pattern, the mg tree that could not lay still. 

Mr. Ingersoll says, nr and State Ag. Society awarded their highest Those who have used tile grape vine era- t<J ^ • 

mg is not likely to improve the breed of Ji die most, speak in high terms of their oper- 

anv animal.” Successful breeding requires P remium • , . 1 ... . , m _ii Mr „ feet and tc 

y ; There has been much discussion among ation, and asteadily increasing demand bears 

much skill and judgment, and the history of ^ ,roi„ 0 ninrxnl nnnn tlipm hv feet and t£ 

J ° farmers and manufacturers, as to the rela- testimony to the value placed upon them Dy 

the improved breeds of cattle in England f , T i . „<• n rmwFSnn ot his tail. 

, , . . ,, b - tive value, for practical purposes, of the the farmer. The cradle ot C. Clow <x oon 

shows Ilia!, improvement as the result of ^ ^ £ commo P „. Lie. Dpon 0 f which a cut was given in No. 71 of the Howe. 

in and in breeding introduction, almost every one Rural, is of similar construction, and re- 

In my former article, this Morgan horse „ ith d i,trust, and it must be ceived the highest State premium in 1849. K “ 


MADISON COUNTY PREMIUM CALF. 


SETTING HEN 3 . 


Friend Moore According to your re* Hens should be provided with good nests 
quest I send you an account of my calf, to lay; and set in. Boxes for instance six- 

nVeto” He was sired by a Durham teen inches long and twelve wide placed in 
ve . iii. 16 J situations secure from being disturbed. 

Bull, his dam by a Devonshire, and w as -phrow ashes info old boxes, and scald them 
one year old last February. I have weigh- i ns ide and outside with boiling water. Make 
ed him once in four weeks, up to October, a fine soft nest, 'and keep a nest egg con- 
excepting an omission of three weeks in stantlyin. Addled eggs, two of three years 

September. He run with cow all summer, old ,are the best for nest eggs. Eggs in, 
F , ,, tended to be hatched must be taken care 

and had what milk the cow gave, i on ^ and handled easily; they must be gath- 

tliat were at the State Fair have called to ercd every evening in cold weather; if 
see him—they say there was no calf that t h e y are exposed to intense cold only one 
equalled him on the ground. night they lose their vitality, though do ex- 

I do not send you this statement think- ternal injury can be perceived, impel feet 

* _ . . in cirrn cnarto nr f nir»lrn£»cs nr 


PREMIUM GRAPE VINE CRADLE, 


. . , , A ,, ■ ,, ii i , . egrrs either in size, shape or thickness of \ 

ing it is tne largest calf in the world, but shou]d be r( - ( . ct J From 12 to 16 

because it may be the means of calling out may b(? gj ven t0 a Len, according to her J 
others. This calf is a cherry red, with the s j ze> r ]') ie y should be marked with a circu¬ 
mvention of a w hite face and some white l ar ink line, so that if other eggs should be 


brooding 


the improved breeds of cattle in England lftruiers “ uu ~ 

shows that improvement as the result of live value ’ for P ract,cal P ur P°?f 8 ’ 
... , • „ i ,• grape vine and the common cradle. 

“ in and in” breeding. • b f ... , 

T r .. , i their first introduction, almost ev 

In my former article, this Morgan horse ’ . 

, . . , ii . • view r ed them with distrust, and it 

was characterised as a small, compact am- 


feet and ten inches, and his length is twelve longer than the third evening after they 
„ , . . f i keep the nest. If a snow storm occurs 

feet and ten inches from his nose to the end d J^ the brooding period, hens must be 

of his tail. watched that they do not leave the nest 

He weighed 100 lbs. when born. At f or f 00 d, and neglect to return to their 
the end of one month he had gained 80 nests in time to prevent the eggs from get- 
lbs and weighed in March 180; in April ting cold. Irregularity in setting will addle 

he nained 60—May (H-Ju„el06-Jnly the eggs or stuntthe yonuR brood. A hen 
o J J tlyof Enc failpn r.o hatfih lifAi' errors or raiso 


was charnctensed as a small, compact am- confessed thc i rge „ eral appearance to those The manufacture of grain cradles in the S d f ks that has failed to hatch her eggs or raise 

mal, and admirably adapted for a road £ .Win not very nreoos- State of New York is a very extensive, and her brood onaccount of irregnantyshould 


’ / 1 unaccustomed to them, is not very prepos- State of blew York is a very extensive, anu 

horse. Across with large mares was re- j, oontended , that the extra we hope a productive branch of industry- 

commended as necessary to increase the ^ snath> and gcneral shape of Wilhin tie memory of many of our readers, 

foi - draft horses. the whole cradle is such as to enable the most of the grain crop was gathered with 

Mr. Ingebsoll is mianformed or mistaken crad]er t0 ltand near(ir tlle ^ strike into the sickle, or as among the German popu- 

in the assertion tha(» Judge Blodgett told further, and gather and discharge lation, with the reaping hook, known in Eng- 

Mr. Mason that the Genera is from a Mor- ^ ^ witt more accura . l and as the Flemish scythe. The grain cra- 

ganmare.” I was one of the joint owners cy R J , ess J ;1 b 0 r.— while the close proxim- die in many forms is now in general use. 


in the assertion thafl*' Judge Blodgett told f ra er 0 s an 

Mr. Mason that the General is from a Mor- ^ muc ^ . Ult ier 

„ T c ai • • x the clips into tc 

gan mare. I was one of the joint owners 1 

of the General, w T hen purchased of the an< ^ ess a ' 
Judge, and the bargain was negotiated by ^ t ' le & raln 
Mr. Mason, who at that time informed me t( ^ ^ ie ^ an 0 
that Judge Blodgett said he did not know ao ^ cS 
whether the dam of General Gijford pos- cc | me ^ ie resls ^' 
sessed any Morgan blood or not. As an ^R b cssc cmp 
owndi-, I was anxious to ascertain that fact, Water I 

and employed Mr. Wier to investigate it 
for me. He did so, and much to my sor- According i 
row, found there was no Morgan blood on rated, daily, 1.1 


104—September 80—October 65 lbs. be considered incompetent, and not be per- 
When one year old he weighed 1,040 lbs. mitted to set again. When a hen has 
Yours, C. Britt. feathered her nest and remains on it in 
Perryviiie, n. y., May, 1851 . ' the evening, she should be set with the 

__ _ _ requisite number of eggs. A good way 

A3HES FOR MANURE. to manage a hen that is shy, is to catch 

- her adio'tly, hold her quiet, fix the eggs 

The true value of ashes to the farmer j n tbe nest) p U ^ h er ] ie ad under a wing, 
has long been unknown, and even now is sw j n g h er rapidly in circular motion for 


ity of the grain on the fingers of the cradle though the horse power Reapers, where j ust beginning to be appreciated. The soap ha]f ' a minute, replace her on the nest 

to the hand of the cradler on the nib, en- farmers have a crop to warrant it, are rep- boiler’s agents have long been allowed to q U i e t]y, and with the giddiness produced 

m u;™ * n sustain the weight and over- resented as being a saving in time and ex- carry away the most valuable fertilizer pro- b tbe c j rcu l ar motion her shyness will 
ables him to sustain the weight over b „ weI1 . dneed by the farmer, and leave in return ,jj b id( , and she will be likely to stay rn 

come the resistance of tbe gram m cutting pc , g i J po^r brooms and wor se tea. Many an an- ber nesb 

with less comparative labor than can be done _ ti -book farmer has hauled plaster miles to j n general eggs that are set early in 

— ■■■ ' - ■ ■ his farm, and paid a high price for the same tbe spring,batch well, and early broods 

WATER EXHALED BY PLANTS. fording from its own substance any part of when there was no lack of the element in jf cared for thrive; this season they may 

- the nourishment of the plant. In this way his soil, and he was but “ carrying coal to be expected to thrive unusually on tbe 

i reToxomvm TThIps. a sunflower evaoo- . . NTrawwactlp ” trhilp at. the same time he sold _*_to offVawlnrl Kw tUo 1 rxrv, nc + 


the side of the dam. To show this fact, 10,000 plants tothe oldA ess,an««,tnoy flu = nccs which r8pidly determine the death fiTJwon^r thafhUlands shoufi become 
was my object in writing my former article, would, in 120 days, exhale l, 5 uu,uuu ids. of pIanta> and converts them into humus.- “ worn out,” and himself exceedingly dis- 
and to caution the public against an incor- of water. _ Herein we see the foundation of the varie- satisfied with the seasons and moon. 


YOU MUST. 


and to caution the public against an incor- of water. 1 Herein we see the foundation of 

rect statement which had appeared in this A cabbage exhaled in twelve hours ot ^ ^ tatk)n in different parts of the 
paper, though I carefully avoided impugn- the day 1 lb. 6 oz. of water. The average ^ ^ determining cauge of the 

ing the motive of any one, and with extreme number of plants per acre, would in 120 & yegetation 

regret, I saw that Mr. Ingersoll in his re- days, exhale 1,200,000 lbs. . We have comp i le d the above'f 

pR, allowed what he thought his personal A dwarf pear tree exhaled in ten hours . . , f B 

interest, so far to influence his more candid 0 f the day, 15 lbs. of water. The trees of dtn - 

feelings as to endeavor to impugn my mo- an acre would exhale in 120 days, 3,600,- CARROTS FOR HORSES 

tives by attributing them to disappointment 000 lbs. of water; and one third may be We have received the comm’ 
because bis horse cf mature age, and exten- added for the grass among the trees, ma- W. R, who is mistaken as to oui 


sausneu wnu uie ^ j WISH (says Bill Borrow of LendvUle, in 

Every plant contains inorganic dements Ploughman,) to enforce the above 

which are, as all know, indispensable to its J .» 4e of buying every 

growth; these elements are the ashes of want? It takes a good deal of 

the plants. These resulting from the com- do lf n °i g hb 0r will 5 

Kirxoki/->r. r.f xxrrviH Pnntflln ITIfinV Ol the RlOSt - . . ? S 


ively known, had been noticed in a recent king for the acre nearly 5,000,000 lbs of ^several’"articles inourearly (pearlash.) The abundance of this ingre 


publication to tbe exclusion of my colt, water. . 

which had never been out of my own neigh- An acre of 40,000 square feet planted 


borhood, or cracked into public notice. If with hops, exhaled in 120 days, 4,250,000 we w ifl give a synopsis. _ which as a genetal rule is noiioic inai oi g^ m jjqj was y ws ^ going to use his horse 

the ages of the horses, and the opportuni- lbs. of water through the hops alone. Two bushels of oats and one of carrots is p f st ^ n ia '^ 'Votnnomui of two w ^ en ^ sent and Captain Slocum 

success would have given me no disagree- annua exhaled, according to Schubler, dai > . t f carrots may be increase d. With ter result than either when applied singly ^ gtubb vvas>si g J oing ° to use his chains 

able or envious feeling, for tbe observation on an average during the summer 33.12 guch food horse8 w ju en joy good health and I take a small shovel with which 1 put when j wanted them. Sam Smith was;».‘f 

of most people has long since shown them cubic inches of water. Thus, an acre ot g pi,.j ts , a l oose hide, shining coat, and im- about one gill upon eac i u , carr > 1 g0 ; ng to get his oxen shod when I wanti d 

that the length of the “puff” blown for man meadow land, about 6,000,000 lbs. proved digestion. It may be thus explain- ashes ^to the fiek upon a a ‘ a(nv aa AJ se to borrow them, and Tim Simkins was just 

A^in, to Sc,^ 

of pay received, than the value of the man England upon the acre of ^40,000 squaie _ ^ golutiong conta ined in hills immediately after planting, which pre- tQ o . pt tbem are things for myself and 

or thing which is “puffed.” feet, at the utmost during the 120 days of tbe storaacb 0 f the horse. Carrots contain eludes the possibility ot injuring the young n( j :, m j st b ke ^ nd j got fom, and a tig load 

Mr. Ingersoll’s article seems to pre-sup- summer, 1,600,000 lbs. of water. Accord- pedic ac ^ a single drop of which, when plants, as is sometimes done by applying ig ()ff my gtomach . And somehow a 1 my 

pose that my object in writing the former ing to the researches of Dalton and oth- mixed with the juice ot an orange or other theimi:^ ^ neighbors look cheerful^ and are just as wil- 

F , \ • • / - ., A , • v 41 ;,.4 TMxri of this water flows fruit, immediately turns it into a jelly, and to which tms mixture nas ocen appaeu, d nothing. And on the 

article, was to injure (unjustly) Ins horse, ers, a third part, at !least, of water Bows ^ ^ us0 it for this ripen several days earlier and give a much J rienc = j have reve rse<l 

and recommended my own. In this he is into the rivers. A considerable quantity Soups in which carrots have been greater yield than rows through the same t ° x t, so that you may read it now, “ Buy 

mistaken. A reference to my former arti- evaporates immediately. I bus it appears, bode d are always gelatinous when cold, and field which are not so treated. when you can, and borrow when you must.’” 

cle will show that I forebore to say any at most, there is left on the acre only about are more eas ij y digested when used as food, One half of the earthy matter ot po a- --——- 

thingoi my horse except to give his pedi- 800,000 lbs. of water disposable for plants tlia £ b ““P a r p r0 p ertie s- ^son LTsee°t^ir vaC al a‘fertifaer“for FAESI J TOTEHALS. 

gree, while all was said in favor of Mr. In- and for evaporation. I he evaporation of sli ce P of this plant thrown into a this crop. It is from a lack of potash that These are among the most convenient 

gersoll’s horse, which truth would war- the soil itself is- estimated to amount to ^ water render s it ropy and gelatin- many farmers lose from 50 to 100 bushels inventions of modern farming. No farmer 

rant, and with this ha should have been 2,000,000 lbs. per acre in 120 days. ° us and f or this reason it is a specific for of potatoes per acre every year. If a far- should fail to keep a copious and correct 

content Other gentlemen in this State We may learn from these calculations summer complaint with children. mer has in his soil potash enoug \ to oim Journ.i o a ns* , .UpAq,.— ^ 

, ,, . b , . j . , J . r • V 1 rile „ra thr^ dumr of a horse fed 200 bushels of potatoes per acre, and other count should be opened with the laim, oc- 

have Morgan horses, whom judges have dc- lhat the quantity of ram which falls up- By exam, nng the d “”| °f “ nd 0 ^ e consti tuen(s sufficient for 300, it is evident copying one department, and a diary of 

cided at least equal to Mr. Ingersoll’s, and on a given surface is not a measure oi undigested hay or oats, and there- that the result will be a loss of 100, which labors, experiments, &c., should fill another. 

I did not like to see an editorial in so cele- it s fruitfulness, but the quantity of moist- ^ legg , u - des 0 f tbo se materials are the application of ashes would have pre- Many forms for the Journal have been de- 
brated and useful a paper as Moore’s Ru- ure, the absolute and relative quantity of necessm r than when half the amount swal- vented. Such cases often occur. Yet, in vised, hut every one should iLguate tns 

ral New-Yorker, even as a newspaper vapor which yearly, and especially during lowed is parted with in an undigested state, a ton of potatoes there is but 12 poun so uiatter ui_ ijlr^Uho^r] 1 nn^f^Hhor^he- 

puff, give Mr. Ingeksoll's horse a relative those months which are most important for Fjrtomnj animals ^he carrot is cqm% VAhe production of tog dtaontinued. as there is a pleasure ac- 

standing which does not belong to him. vegetation, is contained in the atmosphere. '«“ u «>ie, 1 Y P the other 100 bushe i s wou ld have been but companying it, which is readily acknowl- 

E. Marks. It is certa i n then, that the soil, in order wi J ter fed on carrots> j 3 equal in fl'avor to trifling. f d g ed and en j°y ed even b y the most indo ' 

La Saiie, Illinois, May 12 ,1851. to nourish plants, must absorb a large quan- that supplied from clover in summer, while Ashes should never be mixed with barn- lent- . 

Remarks.— Our notice of Gen. Gifford was not f fVlA „ fmnt . n v 1 p r p and tLo hutter made from the milk is finelv col- yard manure, as they contain caustic alkili, I therefore advise every one to piocure 

intended as a “newspaper poflf.” A par. of the ‘>‘7 » f from «* atm » s P liere " and ; ‘‘N“7, fla ” d and will neutralise the acid which fixes the a suitable mannscr pt, and commence im- 

language used was not ours, as staled, yet we had consequently must possess the necessary , |s ,” nl ,) in j n , r Droper proportions of ammonia in the manure, setting the latter mediately. An hour, or even an half hour 

no doubt of its correctness. We had no interest properties for that purpose. This property bone du;rsulpl.uric%SrpotLh‘a„,l com- free to the great deprecation of the value each day, will be as much time as w, be 

to subserve in the matter—never received a far- i s only possessed to a great extent among ga j t gqq busbe i s 0 f ] 0 ng orange, or of the manure. I. will conclude by advising necessary to Journalise all the import mt 

thing, directly or indirectly, for the notice-and of the or iai na l constituents of the soil, by clay, i i 0 0 bishels of white Belgian carrots, my readers to save your ashes , not for the transactions in which he is called to engage; 

course what we said was not “graduated by the gQ ^ soil free f r0 m clay is unfruitful- maybe easily raised per acre, while the soap-boiler, but as food for your hungry and if truthfutoe* and 

amount of pay” (such things are not done in this _ . J . . rp , liin j fn nrnduce one-tenth the crops, and lf you find any of your neigh- served as they should be, he will lm\e, at 

particular locality,) but by what we supposed to or in other words is less pro uc iv . ^ f t have sold our crop of bors who prefer 12^ cents to a bushel of the end of the year, a volume werth more 

be the facts in the case. We knew that Gen. Gif- primitive vegetation of ’the earth enriched ^ q stable keep . ashes, you will find it a profitable invest- to him in the regulation and management 

ford had been advertised for years, m the Albany tbg go q by j tg d ea th with a substance (Av- f ’NTrxxx-irrl- ot Kfi c.Pnts nor hiMhel. and ment to make the exchange.—A. G. K. in of his future labors than many of the ag- 


richness of a tropical vegetation. tbe D i an t s These resulting from the com- UUII o j T . ,, - n 

J , X -i- Cl 1 .T • , 1 b money to do so. It your neighbor will 

We have compiled the above from SQhlei- bin ation of wood contain many of the most ^ Qn] some lhe too f s and pa 

d “' S PrinCiplCS .°. f ”l an A_ IXesmid'^“w.clnnd'coreAontan ^ P-*1» a '’ <1 ‘ 1 “’ r f ™ 

CAEEOIS JOE HORSES. » large proportion of potavh, consequently £«■ ^““boreoinng^nce ° Wei? 

We have received the communication of ashes are a most valuable manure for those ^ w doctrine—if not n so many 

W. R., who is mistaken as to our not having crops. Ffty-nme per cent of the ash ot wordg ^ / and in pracl i ce . 
written on the use of carrots as food for hor- corn is composed of the carbonate of potas 1 fiut be fo re j ong j f uund f armer A. was 
ses. There are several articles in our early (pearlash.) lhe abundance of this ingre- readjn tbe pi oug hman just when I wan- 
numbers on this subject, but as many of dient in wood ashes constitutes their great ^ | nd j; m Joneg wanted t0 chop when- 
our subscribers have notour early numbers, value as a fertilizer or 1 a linpor an ciop, ever j wished to borrow his best axe, and 
we will give a synopsis. which as a general rule is double that o wag . tQ uge hig h6rge 


was just going to use his planes and au¬ 
gers when I had anything to mend, and 
Bill Stubb was just going to use his chains 



And on the 


thing of my horse except to give his pedi 


FARM JOURNALS. 


gree, while all was said in favor of Mr. In- and for evaporation Tiie evaporation of ^ ^thto^slice of tois* plant ^brownintoa this crop 
gersoll’s horse, which truth would war- the soil itself is- estimated to amount to ^ of renders it ropy and ge l at i n - many farr 


; original consuiuems ui tue sun, uy j iqu bustieis oi wime Belgian carrois, —v ; v- --, - ^ tu 

that a soil free from clay is unfruitful- maybe easily raised per acre, while the soap-boiler but as food for your hungry and rf touthfdn^ jind ex^tnde ae ob- 
„„rd, is less nrorluctive. The same land will no. produce one-tenth the crops, and if you find any of your neigh- served as they should he wfil have at 


be the facts in the case. We knew that Gen. Gif- primitive vegetation of 'the earth enriched 
ford had been advertised for years, m the Albany tbe go jj by gg d ea th with a substance (Av¬ 


ers of Newark, at 50 cents per bushel, and 


Cultivator and Genesee Farmer, as a pure Mor- v wb ; cb a ] s0 p0S esses this property and ld have sold another thousand bush- Dollar Newspaper. 

rr/vn. f and was he not while Mr. Marks was one ’ . 1 . . . , , _ . T r-r , • 

, ’ x iranooUaneatoiim which in proportion to its abundance els or more at the same price. — Working - 

of his owners?) and never saw any evidence to the A „ r ic pudi tn a farmer 

contrary. _ Ed. produces a luxurious vegetation without af- Farmer. iUlN 13 cash t0 a larmer ’ 


ricultural works, such as “Farrivrs,” “Apia¬ 
rians,” “Diseases of Animals,” and such 
like trash, can be to any one. — Ger. Tel. 
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; HCETICULITJFwAL SOCIETY OF BUFFAIO. 

> - 

) This society bold its nineteenth exhibi 

> tion in that city the past week. The at- 
: tendance is represented as being good, and 

> the best feeling prevailing. The unusual 
) bad, cold weather of May this year, has 
j rendered the show of bulbous and other 
) flowers very meager, much more so than 
) at any previous May show, i he display 
^ of green house plants, was tine, and con¬ 
i' tributed much toward making amends for 
; a lack of flowers. The Executive Com- 
! mittee, acceding to the wish of many per- 
s sons, consented to have an exhibition of 
\ poultry under the auspices of the Society, 

at the same time. Judging from the list, 
the show was creditable to fowl industry. 

> The Society look forward to their June 
| meeting when every garden teems with 
' floral gifts, when roses, peonies, azaleas, sy- 
/ ran eras, and a multitude of nature’s richest 

) O . 

} gifts, shall contribute their sweet profusion 
to make up for the deficiencies of May. 

j _+ 

i GRAFTING PEARS. 

\ Owing to the scarcity of pear seeds and 
c pear stocks, nurserymen are frequently temp- 

> ted to set the scions of the pear on apple 
) stocks. The pear grows as well and vigor- 
) ously when so placed, as it does in a pear 
l stock, but this vigor is but temporary, and 

> after a few year’s bearing the tree always 
s fails, and can never by any effort be made 
) again to flourish. There, seems to be a 
j want of constitution, so to speak, which no 
) attention or care can remedy. To set 

> grafts, therefore, in apple stocks, knowing 
\ the legitimate consequences, with a view to 
} dispose of them to the ignorant and unen- 
) lightened in such matters, is sheer dishones- 
\ ty. Purchasers should be particular to in- 
j quire whether the stocks are apple or pear 
; stocks, before they buy. 

The best substitute, probably, for the 
|) pear stock, is the root of the pear. These 
] may be obtained in almost any desired 
\ quantity when removing pear trees from 
j the nursery. Even the roots of old bear-’ 

> ing trees may be resorted to for this pur- 
; pose, as scions set in them do very well, 
/ and generally make good and healthy trees. 
/ Next to this the quince stock should be 
\ chosen. Although the pear is dwarfed on 
\ it, the fruit is improved in flavor, and the 
' trees come into bearing two or three years 
i earlier than when set in the apple or pear 
\ stock. As the scion when so placed, does 
j not develope according to its original nature, 

) the trees make beautiful linings to a walk 

> or border, and may be set eight feet apart. 
( On the quince as on the apple, the pear is 
1 comparatively short lived. It endures but 

a few years, and then as if smitten with some 
{ fatal and irremediable disease, fails not only 
’ to produce, but to respond to every effort 
) made for its resuscitation, 'and soon dies. 

, The white thorn gives good degree of vigor 
’ to the pear scion, and is preferable to either 
‘ of the afore-mentioned, as being both moi# 
hardy and more nearly allied in nature to 
the pear; but even this ought not to be 
j used, only in cases of extremity and when 

> pear stocks cannot possibly’be procured.— 
' Germantown Telegraph. 

_ _ ___ 

FACT FOR THE CURIOUS. 

Close in th e vicinity of Hudson, 0., is 

- an apple tree, which to my mind is quite a 
) prodigy in the world of nature, bearing, as 
| it evidently does, some five or six entirely 

■ different species of fruit, all interspersed 
I throughout the tree; so that upon the same 

limb are found fall, early winter, and three 
; or four grades of late winter apples. Those 
i keeping the best, are good as late in the 
l season as April. 

i The apples are generally fair, of good 
| size and an excellent flavor. This lat¬ 
ter quality, however, with the color and 
• shape, vary in the different species accord- 
] ing as they keep for a longer or shorter 
' period. Those ripe in the fall are of a red- 

> dish color and flat, and will not keep more 
, than two or three months; while those 
1 which keep till Feburary or even later are 

> much sourer, of a yellowish green color, 
and long,“so that the diameter of the apples 

! are completely reversed. There are about 
1 six different grades. The change from one 

■ to the other is but slight, yet sufficient to 
indicate with a good degree of definiteness 

' the class to which each apple belongs. 

( Those which become fit for use in Decem¬ 
ber are considered the best. 

The tree is a graft inserted when the 
stock was small, by sawing off the top. Its 
( branches do not shoot upwards as in the 

- case of most trees, but extend out hori¬ 
zontally. Grafts from this tree have been 
inserted upon two different trees in a neigh¬ 
boring orchard, and produce the same kind 
of fruit in all respects, and a similar top. 

Such are the facts relating to this singu- 
lar tree. Who will give an explanation 
{ of them?— Family Visitor. 


KILL TEE WEEDS. 


If June is the season of flowers, it is 
equally the season of weeds. The soil has 
now become warmed, and the vital forces of 
nature, awakened from the dormancy of 
winter, are evinced in the speedy germina¬ 
tion and rapid growth of all plants, whether 
favorable or unfavorable to the interest of 
the farmer and gardener. 

When the weather is dry, weeds are 
easily killed, in their earlier stages, by be¬ 
ing simply cut up or torn up, and left on 
the surface of the ground. In wet weather 
or when weeds have obtained a larger size, 
they are more-retentive of life, and though 
dug up and exposed to sunshine for a day 
or two, may take root and grow again if 
rain should then occur. Some weeds are 
much harder to destroy than others. Of 
those which grow in gardens and among 
cultivated crops the Purslane (Portulacca 
oleracea,) and the Goose-foot, called Pig¬ 
weed in some districts, (Cheuopodium al¬ 
bum,) are, perhaps, the most difficult to kill 
of annual weeds. It is, however, only on 
rich land that they grow with such strength 
as to become a serious obstruction to culti¬ 
vation. Several species of annual grasses, 
as they grow on almost every kind of soil 
that is cultivated, may be considered greater 
enemies to the farmer. 

In damp weather weeds are more effect¬ 
ually destroyed by being buried, than by 
being left on the surface; but the former 
mode requires more labor. In gardens, 
however, the additional labor is not impor¬ 
tant. It is common to rake the weeds to¬ 
gether in bunches, and it is only necessary 
to dig small holes into which they may be 
pressed by the foot, and covered over with 
two inches of earth. Their abundant juices 
soon cause a rapid fermentation, and in a 
day or two they will be totally decomposed. 
Only a slight covering is required, as the 
heat generated in the 1 weeds will soon de¬ 
stroy the vitality of all in the heap. — Alb. 
Cultivator. 


ASHES AND LIME FOR PLUM TREES. 

I have in my garden a plum tree of 
which for three or four years past, not any 
portion of the plums has been sound. 

They were all bored or rotted, and fell 
from the tree before they were ripe. Two 
or three other plum trees, of a different 
kind, which have borne less shared the 
same fate. Last year, a young tree which 
stood rear an ash-leach, and which had 
never borne before, produced a solitary 
plum that was sound. This suggested the 
idea that its preservation was owing to the 
ashes which had been scattered around the 
roots of the tree. Following out the hint 
thus given, I last spring put ashes and lime, 
with manure and salt around all my trees. 
The result has been, that they have all 
borne this year more than usual, and most 
of the fruit has been sound. This result 
I ascribe in part to the ashes and lime. 
And the conclusion is obvious, that alkali 
enough will destroy the young insects as 
they lie burrowed in the ground, or attempt 
to emerge from it in the spring. If in this 
way sound plums can be raised, it will be 
found a very easy way. Let some of our 
readers try the experiment and note the re¬ 
sult.— Horticulturist. 


HOW TO CUT ASPARAGUS. 

In passing through our markets in aspar¬ 
agus time, we find immense displays of that 
article, which is just about as fit for eating 
as would be rolls of hedge hog quills boil¬ 
ed. Nevertheless it looks beautiful—so 
white and clear. The writer of this sent a 
small quantity to market last season, but 
found great difficuliy in disposing of it.— 
The stems were absolutely green! But 
after having it tried there was a clamorous 
demand for “ more ” like it Cut your as¬ 
paragus even with the surface of the 
ground. The white portions cannot be eat¬ 
en—why should the trouble be had of boil¬ 
ing and buttering them ? When the stems 
have had a sufficient exposure to the air to 
become green they will ’cook tender; but 
they should not be allowed to grow too 
long—six inches or so is long enough.— 
Prairie Farmer. 


Perpetual Roses form a splendid fea¬ 
ture in the modern flower garden. These, 
unfortunately have been too costly for com¬ 
mon people, until near the present time, but 
now the number of propagators is becoming 
so large, that the prices must speedily de¬ 
cline, and all who can afford the luxury of 
a flower garden can have a few.— 0. Cult. 


A Writer in the Albany Cultivator pro¬ 
tects his grapes from the Rose Bug by lay¬ 
ing the vines flat on the ground till the fruit 
begins to get its acid taste when they should 
be raised to their proper position on the 
trellis. The writer states that he has suc¬ 
ceeded with grapes entirely in this way 
when the bugs have been plentiest. 

Northern Spy in Mass. — Specimens 
raised here were exhibited the first time the 
past season. They appear to have been 
much inferior in size and quality to those 
raised in Western New York. The results 
of a single season, and the first year of bear¬ 
ing are not, however, generally reliable. 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

18SUKD FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 

Far the week ending May 20, 1851. 


To Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvements in scarificators. 

To J. VV. Osgood, of Columbus, Ohio, for im¬ 
proved compound coupling for hose or pipes. 

To Nelson Platt, of Ottawa, Ill., for improve¬ 
ment in smut machines. 

To G. W. Beardslee, of Buffilo, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in planing machines. 

To II. II. Day, of Jersey city, N. J., for im¬ 
provement in India rubber shoes. 

To Lawton J. Ware, of Warren, R. I., for 
coupling for cars. 

To Robert Jobson, near Dudley, England, for 
improvement in reflecting fire places. 

To Luther Roardinan, of East Haddam, Ct., for 
improvement in the manufacture of wire-strength¬ 
ened spoons, &c. 

To Charles M.-Guild and John Brown, of New 
York, N. Y., for improvement in steam traps. 

To Samuel Pierce, of Troy, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in hot air furnaces. 

To Levi Bissell, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in carriage springs. 

To Albert Hebbard, of Woicester, Mass., for 
improvement in cast-iron car wheels. 

To Purnel Jefferson, of Bridgeton, N. J., for 
improved guaging and heading movement for 
spike machines. 

To Isaac Van Kuran, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in cast-iron car wheels. 

To Henry Ruttan, of Coburg, Canada West, 
for improvement in ventilating furnices, ante¬ 
dated Jan. 31, 1851. 

To Wrn. Watson, of Chicago, III., and E. S. 
Renwick & P. H. Watson, of Washington, D. C., 
for improvement in grain harvesters and binders. 

DESIGNS. 

To Jas. Wager, David Pratt and Volney Rich¬ 
mond, Troy, N. Y., for design for stoves. 

To P. M. Hutton, of Troy, N. Y., for design 
for bedsteads. 


NOISELESS WHEELS. 

In this instance the invention consists in 
the application of a solid band of vulcanized 
India rubber over the iron tire of the wheel. 
The India rubber is held in its place by the 
tire having a raised rim on both sides, and 
by its own elasticity. The band of an or : 
dinary carriage wheel is about an inch to 
an inch and a half in thickness, and, unless 
on close inspection, no difference from the 
common iron-shod wheel is perceptible.— 
We have driven some distance in a carriage 
with the wheels so shod, and were struck, 
not only with its noiselessness, but at the 
perfect smoothness of the motion — the 
wheels being, in fact, springs, and by their 
elasticity, giving a lighter draught than with 
the iron tire. 

We have seen one set of wheels which 
have been driven 4,000 mile, they have 
here and there a trifling cut but show no 
appearance of being worn out, and seem 
quite capable of another three or four thou¬ 
sand. An iron tire is generally worn out 
in 3,000 miles, so that the India rubber tire 
has so far proved itself the more lasting.— 
It is certainly a great addition to the luxu¬ 
ry of a carriage to have it run without a jar 
or noise; and it would be a universal com¬ 
fort to have the streets of cities without the 
present incessant rattle of carriages, omni¬ 
buses, etc .—Scientific American. 


IMPOSITION OF BAD NAILS. 

The public should be on their guard 
against imposition by worthless nails. Iron 
is very cheap and some kinds of nails are 
offered at a very low price. But they are 
made of what some call puddled iron, or 
something worse. At any rate it is refuse, 
worthless stuff and never ought to be cut 
into nails. 

On examining these nails cracks and 
seams may be seen in them, and admitting 
wet into all parts they rust as fast as thin 
scales from a smith’s forge. It is not a 
long while since a correspondent informed 
us that the shingles were all blowing off 
from one side of a building. He found the 
nails gave way, though the shingles were 
good and had not been laid more than seven 
years. 

Farmers are cheated quite enough in the 
purchase of poor shingles. In twenty years 
they are forced to put on a new coat when 
the nails are good. But to buy nails that 
will not stand the weather more than a 
third part of that time is what they have 
not calculated upon, and it is no wonder 
they are disappointed. We have seen shin¬ 
gle nails that were not worth carrying home 
as a present. 

Our object is to warn purchasers to ex¬ 
amine these articles gefore they buy. It 
will not require great skill to detect such 
fraudulent manufacturing. Board nails are 
now cut from iron that will bend without 
breaking. We can show cut board nails 
here that have been bent into links and 
formed into a chain. Such nails will do to 
put into stagings and places where safety 
is important— Mass. Ploughman. 

Air may be so rarified by heat as to 
occupy five or six hundred times the space 
it did before. 




LINSEED OIL. 

At one time the cultivation of flax for 
the seed in the manufacture of linseed oil 
was very common in this region. The price 
of oil at that time ranged from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per gallon ; and the price 
of a bushel of seed is the common price of 
a gallon of oil. At these prices the farmers 
were content to grow the seed ; regarding 
it as a measurably sure and a profitable 
crop. Now the price of oil ranges, at retail, 
from one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents 
per gallon, but there is little culture of the 
seed in these parts, most of it being grown 
elsewhere. 

The history of the matter is about as fol¬ 
lows:—The time of which we speak was 
when the foreign oil was under the old rate 
of duty; and ther^ were several factories 
in this vicinity —including one in this city 
— where the oil was made. In 1846—47, 
on the proclamation of a new duty on foreign 
oil, our manufacturers became alarmed and 
stopped the ! r factories; avering that they 
could not, at the rates at which foreign oil 
was then selling—viz. 50 to 60 cents per 
gallon—continue the manufacture; since 
the farmers would never grow the seed at 
„hat price. The factory in this city was 
then discontinued and the machinery sold. 
But the price of oil rapidly rose, and has 
seldom been below 75 cents since that time. 
The farmers had however gone out of the 
business. The object of this article is to 
inquire whether the growth of flax seed 
might not again be introduced to a con- 
siderable extent as one of the number of 
paying crops. It is true that it is one which 
exhausts the soil; but manure and good 
judgment willl remedy that .—Buffalo Pa¬ 
per. 

There is no doubt but that the cultivation 
of flax for the seed would be a very profita¬ 
ble business to our farmers, in spite of all 
commercial changes, if flax-growers would 
only pay the necessary attention and be¬ 
stow the proper care on its culture. Flax 
is a very uncertain crop every where, and 
in the majority of cases only two good crops 
will be obtained within a space of five years. 
Its worst enemies are too dry weather, the 
earth-bug and the flax weed (cicuta Europa- 
ca,) in consequence of which frequent weed¬ 
ing by hand is almost indispensable. An¬ 
other important feature in flax culture is, 
that like clover, peas, and various other 
plants, it will not succeed on one and the 
same field oftener than once in six years. 
Flax is furthermore peculiarly fond of a 
moist and humid climate, and succeeds bet¬ 
ter in a cool and cohesive than in a warm 
and porous soil; a powerful sandy loam, apt 
to retain the moisture of the atmosphere, is 
the most suitable soil for the culture of flax. 
It dislikes fresh manure entirely, but de¬ 
mands, as stated above a clean soil, destitute 
of all obnoxious weeds. A top dressing 
with leached ashes, or the excrements of 
fowls, especially of pigeons, will be highly 
beneficial to its growth. We should advise 
all concerned in its culture, to Jet it follow 
either after hoed crops, as potatoes, corn, 
cabbage, &c., or after clover, as the soil will 
then be in a state best adapted to its suc¬ 
cessful culture. • 

There is however one point not to be 
overlooked in the raising of flax seed, as it 
is highly essential. We mean the obtain¬ 
ing of good and sound seed. Most of the 
flax growers of the old country are in the 
habit of bringing their flax seed from Rus¬ 
sia, which seed is known by the name of 
“ Riga line,” and is extensively shipped to 
Belgium and Silesia, the most renowned 
flax growing countries of the old continent. 

We believe there is no strict necessity 
for such a purchase of foreign seed, and 
would recommend to our friends the fol¬ 
lowing recipe, which strictly followed will 
always insure them sound seed:—Let your 
seed ripen as good and as long as possible, 
clean it well afterwards and put it dry into 
barrels, which, after having been closed, 
ought to be kept in dry a place. After two 
or three years that seed will be fit for sow¬ 
ing, and you will never find a difference be¬ 
tween yours and the best imported flax seed. 

Oil manufactured from vegetable materi¬ 
als is certainly much imthe arrear in this 
countr} 1 '. Why not cultivate more of the 
rape (colza) and the poppy seed, and dif¬ 
ferent other oil bearing plants? As our 
remarks however have swelled to a greater 
extent than we intended, we shall enlarge 
about this subject in a future number.— 
Wool Groioer, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Improved Plow.— Mr. George Sheldon, 
of Millersburg, Holmes Co., Ohio, has taken 
measures to secure a patent for improve¬ 
ment in plows which he has recently invent¬ 
ed. The improvement consists in apply¬ 
ing a series of conical rollers so arranged as 
to throw the mould on the land side of the 
plow instead of employing the ordinary 
mould board. The conical rollers revolve 
while tie plow is in motion, consequently 
there is less friction on the said rollers, than 
on the rigid mould board.— Sci. Am. 

All the strata of chalk in Europe are 
probably the product of animalculae, most 
of them invisible to the naked eye. 

The greatest height of visible clouds 
does not exceed ten miles. 



MAKING SOUPS. 


The delicate and proper blending of 
savors is the chief art of good soup making. 
Be sure and skim the grease off the soup 
when it first boils, or it will not beconre 
clear. Throw in a little salt to bring up the 
scum. Remove all the grease. Be sure 
and simmer softly, and never let a soup 
boil hard. Put the meat into cold water, 
and let it grow warm slowly. This dis¬ 
solves the gelatine, allows the albumen »to 
disengage, and the scum to rise, and dif¬ 
fuses the savory part of the meat. But if 
the soup is over a hot fire the albumen 
coagulates and hardens the meat, prevents 
the water from penetrating, and the savory 
part from disengaging itself. Thus the 
broth will be without flavor, and the meat 
tough. 

Allow two table spoonsfull of salt to 
four quarts of soup, where there are many 
vegetables, and one and a half where there 
are few. Be sure not to leave any fat floa¬ 
ting on the surface. . A quart of water, or 
a little less, to a pound of meat, is a good 
rule. Soup made of uncooked meat is as 
good the second day, if heated to the boil¬ 
ing point. If more water is needed, use 
boiling , hot water, as cold or lukewarm 
spoils the soup. It is thought that potato 
water is unhealthy, and therefore do not 
boil potatoes in soup, but boil elsewhere, 
and add them when nearly cooked. The 
water in which poultry or fresh meat is boil¬ 
ing should be saved for gravies or soup the 
next day. If you do not need it, give it to 
the poor. Keep the vessel tight in which 
you boil soup, that the flavor be not lost. 
Never leave soup in metal pots, as some¬ 
times a family is thus poisoned. Thickened 
soups require more seasoning, nearly double 
the quantity used for thin soups. . 

GOOD SUMMER BREAD. 


It is a very common custom, during warm / 
weather, to dispense with yeast and raise { 
domestic bread by the short process of sal- \ 
eratus. About two years ago, a little sul- ) 
phuric acid and saleratus was stated to make !> 
superior bread to that produced by yeast. ( 
We believed, from the many representa- \ 
tions which had been made to us,, that this ) 
was really true, but a number of fair ex- j 
periments have convinced us of its utter in- / 
correctness. ) 

No good bread can be produced unless j 
it goes (the whole of the dough) through \ 
the process of fermentation. Properly fer- ) 
mented bread has a sweetness of taste, 
which all the short process bread lacks.— 
The act of fermentation generates what is { 
termed grape sugar in the bread, whereas / 
the acid and alkali, (sulphuric acid, or cream ’ 
of tartar and saleratus,) when they combine 
together, form a bitter salt by their com¬ 
bination. The carbonic acid that makes ; 
the bread light is generated, but the salt, j 
without the sugar, is left. — Sci. Am. 

To Make Half a Barrel of Spruce ) 
Beer. —Mix thoroughly in a pail, three \ 
quarts of molasses, and one ounce of the < 
Essence of double spruce; to this may be ) 
added one pound of best ginger; fill the j 
pail with boiling water; pour this mixture < 
into a clean half barrel; till it up with cold ,• 
water; add a quart of yeast, and shake the \ 
whole well together; after fermented one < 
or two days, the bung may be put in, and l 
it will be tit for bottling or for use. 

Cookery. —Never buy potatoes that have 
been washed many days and exposed to the ! 
air. Never peel them before boiling, as a ) 
large portion of the substance is thus lost; j 
but before boiling make an incision all around ' 
through the peel, and another cross ways; 
this allows the steam to escape and makes 
the potatoes mealy; if it is not done and 
the skin does not crack, they will be Waxy. \ 


To Cook Pie Plant.— Much of the use¬ 
fulness of this pleasant vegetable is fre¬ 
quently lost from the waste of time in cook¬ 
ing it Many people suppose every stalk 
is to be skinned or peeled before it is fit to ( 
be used. This is all thrown away labor. \ 
The stalks are not a whit better after being ) 
peeled than before. All that is necessary s 
is to cut them in slices and proceed as ; 
usual. 

Sweet Apple Pudding. Take one pint ') 
of scalding milk, half a pint of Indian meal, £ 
a teaspoonfull of salt, and six sweet apples < 
cut into small pieces, and bake not less than ( 
three hours; the apples will afford an excel- ) 
lent rich jelly. This is truly one of the 
most luxurious yet simple Yankee pud- j 

dings made. J 

Rice Milk. —Take a large teacupfull of ^ 
rice, washed nicely; water 1 pint; boil it \ 
for about half an hour, then add a quart of j 
new milk; let it simmer over a slow fire j 
till it is sufficiently done, and then add to ) 
it a little sugar and nutmeg. ji 

Oil of Roses. — Roses (barely opened,) < 
12 oz.; olive oil 16 oz. Beat them togeth¬ 
er in a mortar, let them remain a few days, 1 
then express the oil. < 

























































MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


, (BfritjCftlitftiftl. 


BY L. WETHfeRELL 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Tiie summer schools of the rural districts 
over the State are nearly all in progress at 
the present time. Some few, perhaps, have 
not yet been commenced. Those in oper¬ 
ation are mostly taught by young women, 


has not been learned and practiced at home, ft f n stem ’ and descending between the bark and 

no teacher need expect that it will be will- \ l.UUb wood. The staminate and pistillate plants 

ingly practiced at school. For if the child ■ ^ - = bear some resemblance to sex, whilst the 

.obeys not his father and mother, neither BOTANY. seeds without a stretch of fancy may be 

will he submit very gracefully to his teacher. Its departments—Extent of Vegetation—Affinity considered vegetable eggs. 

_ * to the Animal Kingdom. Animals differ in possessing sensibility 

THE GOOD TEACHER. Botany, is that division of Natural His- This quality forms the first step in the scale by 

It is a truth so ^^established that no tory, which treats of the vegetable kingdom which the animal rises above the vegetable, 
proof can make it plainer, that whatever structure, habits, uses, or whatever Some plants possess an irratibility, quite 

principles one would instil, he must carry relates to plants-which God m his good- analogous to the sensibility of some of the 

them out in his practice. It is mostly by Iie8S has created for a robe of beaut > r t0 the '° wer orders of the animal creatlon ’ and 
this law though aided by the superstitious earth, and as sustenance to the myriad forms there are those, who from this have claim¬ 
ant! ignorant material 'upon which they of ariimal hfe ’ ed sensibility as a trait in the vegetable 

work that false prophets, and others of like Like other sciences, it has its departments, kingdom. 

stamp, play so successfully upon the credu- One, Organography, treats of the organic Though plants select their food, there is 
lity of mankind. Now if the teacher went structure of plants. A second treats of their a marked difference in its nature, and in the 
as faithfully into his own glorious work, we vital functions, by which they exist, grow process by which the nourishment is con- 


It is a truth so well established that no 
proof can make it plainer, that whatever 
principles one would instil, he must carry 
them out in his practice. It is mostly by 
this law, though aided by the superstitious 
and ignorant material upon which they 
work, that false prophets, and others of like 
stamp, play so successfully upon the credu¬ 
lity of mankind. Now if the teacher went 
as faithfully into his own glorious work, we 


hould witness a far different result, even in and reproduce their species. This is Veg- veyed and assimilated. The vegetable se- 


IMMORTALITY • 

O, Listen, Man! 

A voice within ns speaks the startling word, 

“Man, thou shalt never die!” Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls: according harps. 

By angel fingers touch’d when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality! 

Thick, clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 

The tall dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas. 

Join in this solemn and universal song. 

—O, listen, ye, our spirits! drink it in 
From all the air? ’Tis in gentle moonlight; 

'Tis floating in day’s setting glories; night, 

Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our cars; 

Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all hounds, the limitless expanse. 

As one vast mystic instrument are touch’d 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in the great jubilee: 

—The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony.—[R. II. Dana. 


THE SUN BEHIND THE CLO.D. 

The children of God liave an eternal 
and overflowing fountain of consolation 


not yet been commenced. Those in oper- ^ lasted land of intelligence. It is ab- etable Physiology, and intimately connected lects its food from the soil and atmosphere, Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 

ation are mostly taught by young women, s0 ] u te]y necessary to the good teacher. _ with the prosperity of the husbandman in through the medium of roots and leaves, by To mingle in this heavenly harmony.— ir. 11. Dana. 

many of whom have had little or no expe- And> thoge who are mo9t thoroughly im- the propgation, treatmeht and culture of mechanical action, without volition, feeling, THE S UN BEHIND THE CLO.D. 

rience as teachers. A large number are bued w p h ar(? lke most ren0 wned for his trees, grains and vegetables. A third or locomotion. The nourishment of the an- - 

teaching this season for the first time. Such their glorious success. Indeed, he must be department is Glossology, that explains and imal is elaborated from crude, organized The children of God have an eternal 
find themselves in a new sphere of action. an earnest worker, toiling most assiduously defines those uncouth, jaw-breaking, so- matter, received into the system by a andnof^^ 

Many will succeed well and like it. Others ^ imp]ant and nurture his good precepts called scientific names, that Botanists have mouth, digested by a stomach and the cru- whi(; {J ia 9et j^ re There 

will meet with difficulties and discourage- deep wifchin the heart He must be pa- culled from the ancient languages to cliris- dities rejected through an intestinal canal. ig nQ con ’ dition> no trial, no gloom and hea- 

ments and become disheartened, and will don ^ There, perhaps, is no avocation, that ten the pretty flowers and plants that shed This affinity between the animal and vege- v iness of spirit, to which it is not adapted, 

abandon a vocation in which a little perse- has so much to irritate and perplex the their perfume in every pathway. A fourth table is one of the wonders of the gradations fully adequate, for all the relief that it is 

verance would render them useful. The m j nd _ so muc h to sour the disposition and department is Systematic Botany, which with which this world is stored. It is a best for them to receive. Journeying thro 

person who seeks for an employment that , morose and crabbed. If the teaches us the relation of one plant to an- fruitful subject and is already carried to a J b,s va e 0 tear *’ * he y must needs pass 


r 7 :: r make one morose ana craDDea. it me iem^ n u* . -—--, “I" "through many a dark and gloomy avenue. 

has no difficulties, nor trials, nor anxieties- teacher allows his temper to sour, and him- other with their affinities and diversities.- greater extent than was intended for this Stormg> yea tempesls of sorrow and dis . 

in other words, any one who seeks and ex- ge jf g row cross> he loses a great power It also arranges and classifies the 100,000 article. To the thoughtful mind it is pleas- t ress> -will assail them and beat upon them, 

pects to find a pathway through life free oyer y g pupds g y suc h conduct he be- or more species that exist on the globe, mg, unfolding to its vision, new ideas of the From the dark cloud that is over them, the 

from obstacles, will seek, says Dr. Chan- i- i • d teachings designating them all by distinctive charac- wonderful wisdom of the universal Ruler. thunders, will be heard, and the lightning 

• „• ° ° ‘ , , . j tew flash be seen. Bow to the storm they must; 

■NTvrj. in vain. tt _. _i_* »nn names. . i. a. yt. ... .. J ’ 


ning, in vain. He must be pleasant and kind at heart, ters and names. 

All who are employed in the responsible to acquire that power over the youthful Botany should claim, at least, a share of the 
labor of teaching, whether with experience, m i ud w hich shall enable him to lead it attention of every one, proportionate to its 
or without it, find the greatest difficulty in gently into the green pastures and by the great value, comprehending as it does a 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


its violence will admit of no effectual re¬ 
sistance. But, look! baiteied and way¬ 
worn traveler as fhou liest in the dust by 


The way in which sleep is shown in the reason 0 f the violence of the tempest, di- 


vi vumuuii miu me gitan .01 ui.myunj- in genuy into me greeu pastures anu uy great, vaiue, wuijiitnAiiuaig no m uueo a t. K1 . tin Horn is infinitelv more varia- — . - — - —, — • 

governing the children and youth commit- coo l water brooks. Yet, whilst he is kind, knowledge of the relations of the vegetable Me dian amorm animals Man throws him- T ect J our sight beyond the dark and frown- < 
r,. , • 1 Ti 11 l-iii X. ,0 A, J . r c oie uian among aumuua. ing borders of that cloud which is bursting < 

ted to their charge. It matters little how he must be firm, not stubborn nor wilful, kingdom to all the other departments of na- self prostrate; some kinds of monkeys he with all its violence upon vou. See! there < 

much knowledge one may have at his com- f or such characteristics will be the more ture, and aiming in its researches to develop on their sides; the camel places its head j g a streidi 0 f c j ear g j. y beyond, of golden < 

mand, if he lacks the capacity to govern, he developed in those under his charge, but the exhaustless resources of this kingdom between its fore legs; and birds roost their jjgbt diffusing its thousand splendors abroad. < 

will not succeed well as an instructor —for his Grmness must be tempered with good for man’s sustenance, protection and enjoy- beads b ^ n ^ atb tb ® w’ng. e )° n( \ us . ea,e 1 do not speak of the radiance of the nat- f 

the child must first obey-must first yield will and justice. He should govern in such ment; as food, medicine, shelter or beauty. ^ereTsTo end" to th'e'curious and'beauti- more ^JLldid^ oftlie Sun of \ 

the strong desire within him to guide his a manner, that his rule shall seem pleasant This claim is greater, perhaps, when the f u l diversity which rewards the seeker in righteousness, spreadingfar and wide around \ 

own steps, to the will of his “teacher, before and his requirements be acceded to as a study can be made so directly useful in ad- Nature’s mysteries. . bim celestial'glory, such as beams from \ 

he can be successfully taught—that is to happy duty. His whole being should be vancing the kindred employments of Ilorti- Some plants droop their leaves at night, the throne of God. That Sun will shine \ 

say, he must be wholly guided by the will of so strongly imbued with love and kindness, culture and Agriculture, and the improve- the flat part becoming flaccid and pendulous. wken darkness and storm—when all other < 

his parents, and such teachers as they em- that wherever he moves, whether in or out ment of the intellectual and moral faculties. ^ove^andVetchS, close thcTrTeaflets to- mi!h STllXct vou < 

ploy to aid them in instructing and training of the school-room, at home or abroad, he There is no other science that more ef- gether in pairs, and occasionally the whole and cheer ou onward to that blessed place < 

their offspring. shall shed such a radiance of good, that fectually combines pleasure with profit— leaf drops at the same time. The three w j iere t b c L ord Jesus will be your everlast- 1 

The first work of an instructor is to gov- those who come within the charmed circle Nature clothes every field, and wood, and leaflets of clover bring their faces to the j n g jjght, and the Saviour God a glory that \ 

ern his school. Let this be done with dig- shall have their love excited and a yearn- de ll, and hill, and valley—every nook and JJJtTvvhose a°exls the 1 0 ^ 0 ?union^be- neVCr wanes * — ■ Pro f Stuart. j 

nity, kindness and firmness. Do not be all ing of spirit to seek a more intima.e com- corner w T ith beauty. Botany takes her pu- tween t j ie leaflets and their stalls. Lupines, THE SWEETNESS OF HOME. i 

indulgence at one time, and then strict to munion and grow better therefor. pil by the hand and leads him forth amidst which have leaves resembling a seventy- - 

mark every seeming offence at another.— Thus qualified and farther imbued with it all, in the freshness of Spring, in the glory fingered hand without a palm, fold together He who has no home has not the sweet < 

By thus exhibiting yourself before your pu- the holy principles of God’s truth, the of Summer, in the gorgeousness of the mel- Lke a lady’s half-closed parasol. Chick- pleasures of life; lie feels not the thousand ' 

J , . . , J r 1 , . . , . . . , wppd raises its leaves so as to embrace the endearments that cluster around that hal- } 

pils, they come to the conclusion that you teacher may go forth, accomplishing great low autumn and even m the snow drapened and some spec ies of lotus, besides lowed spot to fill the void of his aching ; 

command and exhort, not from any settled good among his fellows, and working a re- winter. In each of the seasons she opens m ’ of itg e i C g. mt f am ily, the Legumino- breast, and wliile away his leisure moments j 

plan or principle of action, but from the formation in the rising generation that shall to the studious mind a vast and varied store- brim' them together in such a way as in the sweetest of life’s joys. Is misfortune 1 
feeling which prompts you at the time. Be be limitless in effect, and the fruits of which house of knowledge, that insensibly imbues to protect the young flower-buds and im- your lot? \ ou will find a friendly welcome ; 

impartial. Treat all alike. Make no dis- shall crown him a greater hero than ever the heart with a higher and more exalted mature seed vessels from the chill air of from hearts beating ti ue to your own. Iho } 

tinctions but such as age and character re- trod the blood-red, fields of carnage and sense of the Adorable Hand that planted ni S bt - ^nnmLtb!! wL°n ^othpr^hiv^dpspHpd °a 1 

quire. There are some persons who carry strife. These are high qualifications that all things. It pleases the senses, refines the cases whioh cou f d be instanced of change hand to help when all others refuse, and a ; 

their likes and dislikes so far as to render are sadly wanting in many who take upon feelings and makes the heart more suscepti- pos gi on i n leaves, wdiilst in flowers there heart to feel your sorrows as her own. Per- \ 

themselves almost powerless for good as in- themselves this responsible station, yet they ble to the influences of beauty and goodness, seems to be no limit to variation. The haps a smiling cherub, with prattling glee \ 

structors. Children are keen-eyed and will are requisite in the good teacher as the j n }t s fields of research, it knows no greater part shut the petals at night, the and joyous laugh, will drive all sorrow Irom 

discriminate as accurately in matters of this great ground work upon which are added bound.; for vegetation is coextensive with ^ “^b^V^d (Sri w°reathTof domeSIbli^ “ C j 

kind as older persons. Treat all your pu- others—such as aptitude, a quick percep- the earth’s surface. Wherever light, heat, lhem U p like miniature volutes. The sleep No matter how humble the home may } 
pils with love and affection. Impress them tion to spy out resources in emergencies a j r and soil exist, there is some form of 0 f suc h plants is probably unaccompanied be, how destitute its stores, or how poorly f 

with the thought that you are not only their whether in discipline, in illustration or in- greenness to lend beauty to the spot. Amid by any external change. The same may its inmates are clad; if true hearts dwell J 

teacher, but their friend, —one who is ever centives, a ready adaptation to circumstan- Alpine rigors or on burning sands; inther- be said ofcampanalus, and other bell-shaped there, it is yet a home —a cheeriul, prudent ( 

ready to advise and assist them whenever ces without involving principle, and a keen ma l waters or on Ocean beds; in snows and flowers of Cruciferae, it should have been wife, obedient anc a ectiomdoc 11 rai,wh < 

.. . : , A Q u . , , , , - , , • t ' , , observed, are remarkably careless of repose, give their possessor more real joy than bags < 

it is m your power to do so. Such treat- knowledge of character or the workings of caves? , vegetation in some of its thousand Their sl ’ never app / ars S0U nd or even of gold and windy honor. _ j 

ment will not fail to secure the love and es- the human heart in its different phases. forms is found. constant, for many successive nights they The home of a temperate, industrious, *> 

teem of your pupils. Then you can benefit cannot be expected we shall have The vegetable kingdom holds a space in- seem restless, and in the morning always honest man, will be his greatest joy. He \ 

them both by example and by precept— p i enty of n00( i teachers, until there is great termediate between that of the animal and look dozy and uncomfortable. comes to it “ weary and worn,” but the ( 

mould them as it were, as you will. improvement in the ideas of the people on mineral-front the latter of which it re- , f tL‘'pfello' Shood IheemS; a^Uin? buttedthy ‘ 

There must exist between the mind of this subject. As it is generally, the instruc- ceives its sustenance, and to the former of mena of glecp are very considerably di- meal awaits him. Envy, ambition and strife ; 

the teacher and the child who is to receive tor of the immortal mind is not required to which it has many striking resemblances or m j n ishe d . In fact, they* are only seen in have no place there; and, with a clear con- j. 

instruction, a feeling of sympathy. Without • pass through as much training as is deemed affinities. perfection when the growing powers of the science, he lays his weary limbs down to j 

this it is almost if not quite impossible for necessary for one who shall set up the trade Plants resemble animals in possessing a plant are in full energy. Deciduous trees rest in the bosom of his family, and under < 

the instructor to benefit the learner, either of horse-shoeing, or the making of house- living principle. What that principle is, it — that is, such as cast their leaves in au- t le protecting care ol t le poor man s nen 

by example or precept, however excellent hold furniture; and yet the qualifications of may be impossible to say. I he animal monlhg pi owers too lose their sensibili- - 

these may be. It is hard for the child to the instructor should be as infinitely above breathes, moves, and feels, and performs ties altogether, when the period of fertiliza- The “ Sevens ” of Human Life.—A n- \ 
honor and obey one whom he does not love the other, as the soul is above the horse or certain voluntary actions. This is animal tion is passed, as it may readily be seen by a cbdd was not named before / J 

—one toward whom he feels not the least furniture. And the disparagement in re- life. It ceases to breathe, move or feel; inspecting a field of daisies early in the days, not being accounted fully to have li e ;• 

, . , , 1 0 , . . , Lr.fnvp the rW nff the (rrasq before that periodical day—the teeth spring ; 

sympathy. And it is as natural for a child muneration is almost as great. We cannot lays motionless, soon undergoes a rapid de- ™ )rnln S’ Dtioie me new is 011 me grass. r J. ) s fi ed and re . 

A x - 11 x • A u e• , . 1 , - , , . J 1 The overblown one will be found wide open; oui in me /m monm, anu are sneu anu re 

that is well trained by his parents, to love therefore expect good teachers when the composition and is resolved into its original ^ oun ,, er gta eg a q c-imson newed in the 7th year, when infancy is ! 

liic foitlifnl incfrnr»tnr qq it io fnv tlao nno vn Jo itc nvm-mon -Trw nlnmontc IQ flnimfll Hpflt.il Til nlanto . J 7 inta pLiLlLnnH At. th rir>.« 7 -ppars < 


tumn—are in a sort of trance in the winter and help. 


The “ Sevens ” of Human Life. —An¬ 
ciently a child was not named before 7 


his faithful instructor, as it is for the one talent necessary is forbidden its exercise for elements. This is animal death. In plants, t | pped) and sound a sleep. 

who is not in subjection to his parents at want of proper encouragement. It must this living principle, that gives to the animal--- 

home, to hate his teacher, if he seeks to en- inevitably be diverted to other channels of vitality and motion, is modified. Though A Mammoth Tree. — On the land of Mr. 

.force obedience to the rules of the school, development, and the field be left to be they exercise no voluntary motion, still they L.ife, three miles fiom agerstown, ., 


How many faithful teachers by compelling seized upon by charlatans who seek it be 
such children to pay an outward observance cause they fail of doing well elsewhere, 
to the order of school, have thereby incur- t. e. w. 

red their hatred, not unfrequently accom- -- 

panied by a spirit of revenge. "h 1115 Lkess is too often used for the woist 

r J 1 c> 'nrV»ile+ chniiiH Orman ra rrt 


^ near Salem Church, stands the dilapidated 

possess certain vital functions. They select trunk of a hollow sycamore tree , thfecircum- 


changed into childhood. At thrice 7 years , 
the faculties are developed, manhood com- < 
rnencos, man becomes legally competent to ( 
all civil acts—at four times 7 a man is in ' 
full possession of his strength—at five times < 
7 he is fit for the business of the world— \ 


their food, and from it make the necessary f er ence of which is, at the ground, thirty- at six times 7 he becomes grave and wise i 

secretions by which they grow and flourish, nine feet two inches. The Hagerstown or never—at seven times 7 he is in his apo- f 

This is vegetable .life. These functions Herald says: gee, and from that day decays—at eight ■■ 

cease; the plant droops, decays and is re- “The «vity is entered by an aperture tunes 7 he tsin h.sfirstcl,mactenc-atntoe 

’. \ ••.11 mi- which admits a man without stooping; and times-7, or 63, he is in his grand chmacter- 


^ J b * purposes; and whilst we should encourage ’ . . . . , J . . which admits a man without stooping; and times-7, or 63, he is m his grand chmacter- ^ 

We cannot imagine a more unpleasant and support a press disseminating correct solved Int0 lts orr & nnal elem ents. Ihis is ^ inner d j ameter averages eleven feet ic, or year of danger; and ten times 7, or < 

situation to be placed in, than that which morality, and a pure literature, let us frown vegetable death. In one as in the other, f our i nc h es . Mr. Gelwicks and 20 scholars, three-score years and ten, has by the Roy- l 

requires of one as a teacher, to govern cliil- down a press that would wield its power to the principleof life is endowed with a power, from 8 to 17 years old, stood in a circle of al Prophet been pronounced the natural pe- j 

dren committed to his charge, that have °o rru P t tbe morals of the people. to a certain extent, of repairing injuries.— one deep on the extreme of the circle of riod ol human lite. _ 

never obeyed the fifth commandment from Criiios are ^"elV in the grand army both ; U’T/ W ^0^“ ^ ^ PKOOUEBSIOK.-Hn that i. good may ! 

any other motive than that of self-interest of letters, stationed at the corners of news- tbe s P ecies - Iheir clrculatl o n 18 somewhat - s - -- hope to become better; he that is bad may j 

The first lesson which the child has to learn papers and reviews, to challenge every new analogous. In the vegetable it is regular Ninety-one degrees Fahrenheit is the fear that he will become worse; for vice, } 
is obedience to legitimate authority. If this author. ° and neriodic. ascendintr the interior of the greatest cold ever produced, virtue and time never stand still. j 


and periodic, ascending the interior of the 1 greatest 




































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

VfE HAVE A LITTLE RURAL GOT. 

We have a little rural cot, 

With vine-clad porch before; 

And nodding flowers of every huts 
Dot the slope around the door. 

And high above -our humble walls. 

The oaks and locusts toss; 

While at their feet, the violets sweet, 

1 ’eep out from beds of moss. 

Close by our green and sunny hill,. 

The bluest Lakelet flows; 

And gently o’er the bending corn, 

The evening zephyr blows. 

While tail and stately bordering round, 

—Our children’s favorite haunt— 

The chestnuts to the sportive wind 
Their fragrant tassels flaunt. 

And just away where sinks the sun, 

The fringing maple woods, 

Are echoing from morn till night. 

With crazy pipe of birds. 

Content are we in our retreat. 

Of simple wants and cares; 

If of the world we little know. 

We know less of its snares. 

CENTO VERSES. 

Some of the readers of the Rural New- 
Yorker may be familiar with the intellec¬ 
tual amusement of cento verses ; it is cer¬ 
tainly superior incomparably, as an evening 
entertainment for a literary company of 
young persons, to such useless employment 
as games of chance. 

The mode of performance is simply this: 
One half of a cap sheet is cut lengthwise 
through the middle, forming strips of pa¬ 
per about four inches wide. One of ti e 
company then writes a selected line of po¬ 
etry at the top of one of these strips, then 
folds it down backwards, so as to hide the 
line, and only giving to the company the 



4 . 



whole melancholy route by solemn and I a oUc T'r I Yl FI tYIT 
impressive manifestations of public grief. 3 l U l JU 

Mr. Adams was in every way an extra- —. - ■■■ - 

ordinary man. As a diplomatist, he has EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES, 

bad, perhaps, no equal in this country’, with . TT \. ,, r . 

the single exception of his father ; as a Taking into consideration the very lm»- 
statesman and political economist, he will ted number of mdustna occupations to 
ever hold a conspicuous place; while his which females, unfortunately cast upon then 
literary accomplishments were of an unsu- own resources, are at present restricted 
al extent and profundity, and he did not would it not be well .1 philanthropists would 
even disdain to shine in the lighter walks seek to open other avenues of usefulness, lo 
of satirical and didactic poetry. b His virtues tins, otherwise helpless, but most deserving 



ui ocilu iVvCfct aim uiuavuv uvmij. AT . - • cy 

as a man, in all the relations of life, were P°™ on of th . e c ? mmu . n l l.' , , • 

eminent; and his character was in every , Wo exercse m social hie an almost cli.v- 
, , alric oal antrv towards women. We vacate 

way ab ove reproach. ._ w J$ s in t Lir behalf at the theatre, in 

HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, omnibusses and in cars. W e give them the 

- best part of the pavement in cities; we pro- 

Venus, the embodiment of female beau- tect them over the dangerous crossings of 
ty, was anciently represented as having crowded streets; and yet, strange to say, 
arisen from the sea. This is only another we shoulder them out of employment in 



way of saying that cleanliness is necessary those trades and callings, better suited to 
to beauty. Without cleanliness, there can their genius than to our manliness, 
be no health, no beauty. A hand left un- Would it not be well to reflect, that in 
washed for a few days becomes ugly and closing to them the avenues to industry, we 
repulsive. If one can conceive of a face force them into the paths of vice? An 
left unwashed even for a week, we must educated woman, thrown suddenly penni- 
imagine something very far from beautiful, less upon the world, has far less pride than 
A face freshly washed, looks more hand- an educated man reduced to the same con- 
some than at any other time. But it is in dition; and where he, rather than stoop to 
vain to wash the few square inches of the an industrial occupation, would either steal, 
skin we have in sight, if the vastly larger shark or gamble; she will bend to her cir- 
area we cover with our dress is left from I cumslances, and work. What if we were 


company then writes a selected line of po- portraits and sketches op the pres.oests.~no, 0 . 

etry at the top of one of these strips, then JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

folds it down backwards, so as to hide the - 

line, and only giving to the company the John Quincy Adams was born in Brain- offered his services as Mediator belw’een 
last’word Another then selects a line to tree (now Quincy,) Mass., July 11, 1767. the two countries. The offer was formally 
rlivme with it, writes it underneath, and From both father and mother he imbibed accepted by the Amerrcan government m 
rinme ’ •, , , , . in infancy an ardent love of liberty, and the following March; but the British minis- 

folds that down. Another line is sc ecte g rew lip a patriot from the cradle. When try declined the mediation, and proposed 
as before, and a line to match it in rhyming - n ^j g e l even th year, he accompanied instead a direct negotiation with the United 
follows, till the paper is filled. It is then \ x \ s father on his mission to France, where States, which terminated in peace. Mr. 
opened and read, and affords much amuse- he remained for a year and a half, enjoying 

‘ ... ... • .y £• _micvcoiircn r.f 


opened and read, and affords much amuse- he remained for a year and a half, enjoying Adams was appointed, with James A. Bay- 
vrent bv the wide shots and singular coin- the friendship and parental intercourse of ard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and 

Tt L Dr. Franklin, who conceived a strong liking Albert Gallatin, a commission to negotiate 

cdences.whicli often occur. It n, ot course for ^ In 1780 the young Adams again » peace; and the treaty was finally signed 
desirable that the selections be made 10 m v - g j te( j Europe, j n company with his father, at Ghent, in 1814. 

well known authors. traveling through France, Holland, apart Soon after, Mr. Adams was employed, in 

The following are a few examples, taken of Spain, etc. conjunction with Messrs. Clay and Gallatin, 

from an hour’s occupation with this amuse- The next year Mr. Francis Dana, who in negotiating a convention of commerce 
mens in the family of the writer, consisting had been appointed Minister to Russia, sc with Great Britain, which still remains as 
A ,. , . r tl , , r i lected John Quincy Adams as his private the basis of our commercial relations with 

of himself, his better if not larger half, and W remaining for fourteen that nation. In ISIS Mr. Adams was ap- 

their little girl ten years old, who constitu- mont j ls j n Petersburgh, he returned pointed minister to Great Britain, in which 
ted the whole company. through Sweden, Denmark, Hamburgh, capacity he served until the accession of 

I knew by the smoke that SO gracefully curled- and Bremen, to Holland, reaching the Mr. Monroe to the Presidency, in 1817.— 
Height o’er height stupendous hurled. Hague in April, 1783. He remained in Recalled from his mission abroad, he was 

When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of Europe until 1785, when he solicited per- tendered by the President, the office of 
wnr _ mission of his father to return to the United Secretary of State, which he accepted and 

And poverty’s unconquerable bar. States and finish his education. He accor- continued to fill during both terms of Mr. 

At the close of the day when the hamlet is still— dingly entered Harvard College, where he Monroe’s administration, discharging its ar- 
Jack and Jill went up the hill. graduated in July, 1787. He then went duous and responsible duties in such a 

The loud wind soared, the rain fell fast— to Newburyport, where he completed his manner as to win the confidence and res- 

Too bright, too beautiful to last. law studies with Chief-Justice Theophilus pect of the President and his Cabinet.— 


day to day, and from week to week, un- to endeavor to enlarge their sphere of use- s 
cleaned from its constantly accumulating fulness, by giving up to them, wholly , the ( 
impurities. The health, and consequently occupation ot selling dry goods end lancy > 
the clearness and freshness of the skin, re- articles, and the duties of book-keepers in > 
quire that every square inch, nay every those and similar establishments? The , 
pore, should be in the best position, and young men at present employed in those < 
that cannot be if a single pore is left clog- enervating occupations, might very easily < 
ge'd with the impure matter which is con- find a nobler, and more manly field, lor the < 
tinually passing from the system. But the exercise of their talents. 

action of water upon the skin especially At present, too, females are restricted by > 
cold water, seems to be more important the merchant Tailors to the making of j an- : 
even than its first office of cleansing it from taloons and vests. Is it from want ofcapa- \ 
impurities. The rain bathes the lovely city that the more profitable work of ma- j 
rose-bush, washes it from dust, but it also king coats is denied to them? We think j 
refreshes and enlivens every leaf and petal, those who judge so lightly of a woman’s ^ 
So the cold bath not only cleanses the skin ability with her needle, must surely be in < 
from its impurities, but gives it tone, strength error; and it is strange to us, that in these \ 
and glossy smoothness, and a fresh appear- days of progress, an employment so pecu- 
ance, like that of the rose just washed in liarly feminine as that of tailoring, should > 
nature’s bath, a genial shower. be entrusted to men at all. T lie very sed- j 

Bathing, in all countries where beauty en tary nature of the business renders it j 
has been esteemed, and health is the foun- better suited to women than men, and it is < 
tain of beauty, has been considered the afield which, harmonizing with their talents, < 
first necessity of life. I have known many we should think they would gladly occupy. < 



first necessity of life. I have known many 
ladies, jaded, diseased, miserable, and look- 


Certain branches of watch making, and 


mg' as badly as they felt, become fresh, rosy, manufacture and repair of jeweliy, 

bright, and healthy after a few months of seera to us also well suited to umiale labor, 
systematic bathing—a thorough purification locoed, * n nearly all those trades where the 
and renovation of the skin, with a conse- articles fabricated are required to be of neat 
quent increase of vivacity, strength, grace an( ^ delicate workmanship, women might 
of action and expression. This is such a be engaged, usefully to themselves, and cer- 
remarkable effect of the water cure, which ^inly with benefit to their employers, 
consists mainly in a certain regular and pre- condition that forlorn females are 

scribed series of bathings, that ladies would now Priced, crowding the only a\ enues open 
resort to it for the improvement of their to them, beaten down below remunerative 
looks if the recovery of their health were prices by reason of their numbers and their 
not a necessary concomitant eagerness for work; any introduction of 

, . , i i a- i even a portion of them, mto other trades, 

1 he relation of general ami entire clean- 0 0 fion S , would tend not only to the 
lines, to beauty is. simply tins : no person of those who should b(J s0 f {, rtunate 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man— 

A mighty m iz.e, but not without u plan. 

’The cock’s shrill clarion and the echoing horn— 
And richest hues the peacock’s crest adorn. 

But when the blast of war blows in your ears— 
The gathered winters of a thousand years. 

Yon cottager who sits by her own door— 

And hears the wolf’s long howl from Onalaska’s 
shore. 

T. 

DR. VAUGHAN’S FIRST GUINEA. 


graduated in July, 1787. He then went duous and responsible duties in such a C au be beautiful without health—no person J, '‘ nt v i,t hv re 

to Newburyport, where he completed his manner as to win the confidence and res- can be healthy unless the skin maintains its ?. s . 

law studies with Chief-Justice Theophilus pect of the President and his Cabinet.— proper action—and the skin cannot act with i e ex rem pr . u c p 

Parsons, and removed to Boston for the Among the important measures of foreign vigor without the cleansing and tonic effect din^ S d^ee S the^reatmsS of sufferers' 

r>f Q rlailir Lath Hiunnln nnrvu t.Virmirrli O O ’ o 


purpose of practicing his profession. policy carried out by Mr. Adams, was the 

Mr. Adams had been a close observer P olic y of recognizing the independence of 
of political events, and in 1793, upon the republics of South America, the credit 
breaking out of hostilities between Great of having originated the measure being 


of a daily bath. People vorry through 
fife without it—but those who bathe every 
x ay enjoy life. And whenever you meet 
a clean, fresh, rosy beauty, with brightness 


ANOTHER GRACE DARLING 


There has recently been a communica- 


Britain and France, he published a series to Mr. Clay. Mr. Adams was also in every look,’and an elastic grace in every tion in a New York paper, “the Sunday 


DR VAUGHAN’S FIRST GUINEA. by all his Cabinet, was published, containing In 1824 Mr. Adams became a candidate 

- precisely the same views as those put forth for the Presidency, his competitors being 

At a meeting of the Oldham Lyceum by Mr. Adams, views which, from that General Jackson, and Messrs. Crawford and 

the Rev. Dr. Vaughan gave the following in- time, have continued to be the basis of our Clay. Upon opening the votes of the elec- 
terestinc incident of his own history. foreign policy. During the two or there toral colleges, it was ascertained that Gen. 

He well remembered when a boy, he said, years following, Mr. Adams wrote and pub- Jackson had 99 votes; Mr. Adams 84; Mr. 
becoming very affluent when possessed of fished many essays on the politics oi his Ciawford 41, and Mr. Clay 37. Neither 

hi 8 first guinea. He turned out into the country, which attracted great attention, candidate having a majority of all the 


his first guinea. He turned out into the country, wmen auracieu great, aiwuuuu, eauuiua^ Having a mujuxny ui au me 
streets of Bristol, looking into all the shops, and established their author as a statesman votes, the election went to the house of 
and turnin 0 " over and over his guinea, put- and political economist. Geneial V ashing- representatives, and resulted ou the first 
fimvit intnoi.e norket and then in the oth- ton in 1796 appointed him minister resident ballot thus; Adams, thirteen states; Jack- 
er g then a<niin : Kimr at it At ll he at the Netherlands, where he remained son,seven states; Crawford, four; Mr. Clay’s 
turned in toll book-auction, where the “ His- about two years, regularly corresponding friends having voted for Mr. Adams. This 
to j- y <jf iho World ” m two volumes, was with his government on the state and affairs result uas iecei\ed with great indignation 
standing at 7s. Eioht was bid. ’“Going, of Europe. Toward the close of General by the friends of Gen. Jackson; and a coali- 
o-oino- ”” He bid 9s. with his chin scarce Washington’s administration, he appointed tion was immediately formed between them 
hi-rher than the table. Nobody bid against Mr. Adams Minister to Portugal; but and the friends of Mr. Crawford, to throw 
the boy, and he got the. whole world for while on his way there, he received a every possible obstacle in the way of Mr. 
9 s. which he earned exultimdy home on new commission, changing his destination Adams’ administration. In the third year 


the boy, and he got the. whole world for while on ...... - 

9 s which he carried exultirndy home on new commission, changing his destination Adams’administration. In the third year stant by his owner, the creditor l My son, tween the harbors of Black Rock and Bridge- 
hisshoulders. He sat reading till midnight, to Berlin. of his administration, his party were in a if poor, see wine in the running spring; let port, Ct. The Island contains five acres 

and these books were reacf through and He achieved the object for which he had minority in both houses of Congress; and thy mouth water at the last week’s roll; 0 f land, and is about half a mile from the 

through manv a time; and they had formed been sent to Berlin—the negotiation of a and in the next election Gen. Jackson was think a threadbare coat the “only wear;” shore. Many disasters, it is known, have 

the taste and^ created that passion for read- treaty of commerce—and returned home was elected by a large majority. and acknowledge a white-washed garret the occurred to vessels driven round Montauk 

ing which he would not lose for the wealth in 1801. The next year he was elected to After remaining a short t : me in Wash- finest housing place for a gentleman; do p 0 Lnt in a storm, and sometimes in the 
of 3 the Indies; and now, when perplexed in the senate of Massachusetts from the district ington, subsequent to the inauguration of anc ^ ^ ee So shall thy heart be Sound to homeward bound, and this lady’s 

mind or oppressed with trouble, he would of Boston, and in 1803 was chosen by the jq s successor, Mr. Adams retired to his res- at P eace > an r ^ s ^ ier ^ confounded. ear s0 accurate, it is said she can' dis- 
down with his book or history, and away legislature United States senator. Here idence in Quincy, in the sixty-fifth year of Douglass Jerrold tinguish the shrieks of the drowning mari- 

fled the trouble and the sorrow, which was he pursued a moderate course, sustaining his age, with the intention of passing the --—- - - ner, and direct her bark in the darkest night 


water.— Water Cure Journal. with the assistance of an aged and infirm 

__ __ father, saved twenty-one lives within the 

POVERTY AND DEBT, last fifteen years; and yet has never been 

- known to the public, or iu any way re- 

Poverty is a bitter draught, but may, and membered or celebrated as apublicbene- 
sometimes with advantage, be gulped down, factor; which the writer attributed to her 
Though the drinker makes wry faces, there being an American, asserting — “ had she 
may, after all, be wholesome goodness in been English, all Europe would have rung 
the cup. But debt, however courteously it with her achievements, and our public pa- 
be offered, is the cup of a siren, and the pers been filled with her praises.” 
wine, spiced and delicious though it be, an \y e h aV e been at some pains to make 
eating poison. The man out of debt, tho’ inquiries respecting this lady, and within 
with a flaw in his jerkin, a crack in his shoe a f ew Jjjyg have conversed with a person 
leather, and a hole in bis hat, is still the son w h 0 i s intimately acquainted with her and 
of liberty, Pee as the singing lark above him; her worthy family. 

but the debtor, though clothed in the ut- Kate Moore is the daughter of Capt 
most bravery, what is he but a serf upon a Moore, who keeps the Light House on 
holiday—a slave, to be reclaimed at an in- Fairweather Island, situated midway be- 


stant by his owner, the creditor ? My son, tween t he harbors of Black Rock and Bridge- 
if poor, see wine in the running spring; let port> Ct. The Island contains five acres 

wt/MitVi iTTotnv of fV>£i loaf ■tTro£ilr , a vz-nI 1 • i ■» .1 • _ j. 1_1 C . _II _ £• _ ~ 


thy mouth water at the last week’s roll; 0 f lan^ and is about half a mile from the 
think a threadbare coat the “only wear;” shore. Many disasters, it is known, have 
and acknowledge a white-washed garret the occurred to vessels driven round Montauk 
fittest housing place for a gentleman; do Po^t in a storm, and sometimes in the 


) fled the trouble and the sorrow, which was he pursued a moderate course, sustaining his age, with the intention of passing the 
\ soon forgot.— Morn. Advertiser. the administration of Mr. Jefferson whenever remainder of his days in repose, having 

i --—___ his judgment permitted him to do so. been already over forty years in the public 

i The charming landscape which I saw In 1809 Mr. Adams was appointed service. But his fellow citizens still had 
\ this morning is indubitably made up of Minister plenipotentiary to Russia, being need of him; and in 1830 he was elected 
j some twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns the first full ambassador sent from the to the House of Representatives, to which 
\ this field, Locke that, and Manning the United States to that country. He was post he was regularly re-elected until 1848, 
\ woodland beyond. But none of them own well received in St. Petersburgh, formed a when he died, as it were on the very floor 
\ the landscape. There is a property in the close personal intimacy with the czar and of the House, and while discharging his 
| horizon which no man has but he whose and his principal officers of state. In Sep- duty to his country. He was widely and 
j eye can integrate all the parts, that is the tember, 1812, news of the declaration of sineerely mourned by his fellow citizens; 
; poet. This is the best part of these men’s war by the United States against Great and his remains conveyed in state from 
i farms, yet to this their deeds give them no Britain reached the Russian court; and the Washington to his family residence in Quin- 
\ title. ' Emperor Alexander, through Mr. Adams, cy, Mass., were attended throughout the 


Sincerity. — Sincerity signifies a simpli¬ 
city of mind and manners in our conversa- 


ner, and direct her bark in the darkest night 
She can trim a boat and manage it as well 
as any man, and seems to make up in tact 


tion and carriage one toward another; sin- what she lacks in strength, and never re- ; 
gleness of heart discovering itself in a fuses to turn out in the darkest night to - 
constant plainness and honest openness of the relief of the sufferers. Our informant 
behavior, free from all little tricks and adds that she is a highly accomplished ’ 
fetches of craft and cunning, from false ap- and literary lady, and perfectly feminine in ; 
pearances, and deceitful disguises of our- her manners, and that although she oc- . 
selves in word or action; or yet more plainly, casionally visits New York and other places 
it is to speak as we think, and do what we in the vicinity, and has a large and most < 
pretend and profess, to perforin and make respectable acquaintance, many of whom j. 
good what we promise, and in a word, really know of these facts, they have never come < 
to be what we would seem and appear to be. to the knowledge of the public before. 
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ROCHESTER, JUNE 5, 1851. 

We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
Agent 3 and other friends of the Sural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mark—Ten Thousand—will soon be reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. 

[[TjC F ( >R Terms, &c. see last page. JzJ& 

A Splendid Pictorial Number! 

The second half volume of the Rural New- 
Yorker will he commenced by issuing a beauti¬ 
fully ILLUSTRATED NUMBER—a Patriotic 
Pictorial for the Fourth of July l We shall en¬ 
deavor to make the Pictorial the most beautiful and 
valuable sheet ever got up in this section of the 
Union. And unless our figures are {wrong, we 
shall succeed in producing something which will 
prove most acceptable and gratifying to every 
member of our well filled Rural Circle. 

This is more than we promised, or our friends 
bargained for,—hut the encouragement we are 
daily receiving induces us to make the outlay in 
return for the ample patronage bestowed upon the 
Rural. The Pictorial will be issued the first week 
in July, and furnished to all who subscribe for the 
second half volume in season. Those who have 
been waiting for cheap postage will be just in time 
to secure the Illustrated Number, if they subscribe 
early. We hope every reader will circulate this 
announcement, and solicit and forward subscrip¬ 
tions. Clubs may be formed for the half year, at 
the same proportional rates as for the whole. 

Sights and Scenes in the Genesee Valley- 

A 2>leasa7il morning ride — Henrietta — Williams' car¬ 
riage factory—Rush and Avon—Broad acres, and 

the “ vote yourself a farm" doctrine—Livingston 

Co. Plowing Match — Geneseo, a sightly town — 

Caledonia and Wheatland—Crops in the Valley. 

Learning that a Plowing Match was to beheld 
at Geneseo, on Saturday last, under the direction 
ol tlie Livingston Co. Agricultural Society, an op¬ 
portunity to witness the trial of skill, and also view 
the Valley of the Genesee at so favorable a sea¬ 
son, was gladly embraced. In company with a 
pair of intelligent and social friends (Messrs. H. 
D. Emery of Albany, and W. S. Ratalje of 
Rochester,) two of the editors of the Rural de¬ 
parted from the pent up streets and brick walls of the 
city, at an early hour of the day aforesaid. The 
morning was delightful, the works of both nature 
and art appearing most bright and pleasant. The 
eminence south of the famous Mt. Hope Nursery, 
nnd on the border of the likewise celebrated Mt. 
Hope Cemetery, brought us in view of a beautiful 
landscape,—including the best results of well di¬ 
rected enterprise. 

Passing through or skirting the town of Bright¬ 
on, we soon entered Henrietta—and a drive of 
some eight miles over a plank road (the farmer’s 
railroad,) brought us to the hamlet of West Hen¬ 
rietta. Tarrying here for our morning repast, 
(which, by the way, was furnished in the most 
palatable manner by mine host Cutler, whose 
fruits pronounce him the prince of rural land¬ 
lords,) we observed that the place embraced one 
establishment worthy of particular notice. We 
refer to the Carriage Manufactory of the Messrs. 
Williams, one of the most celebrated, particu¬ 
larly for the manufacture of farm wagons, &c., in 
Western New York. It is quite extensive, and 
must he an establishment of importance to the 
surrounding country. 

Again on the road, we soon passed through a 
portion of Rush—a town which is apparently ma¬ 
king decided improvements in agricultural matters 
—and struck the fine and fertile town of Avon.— 
The ride through this town, including the hamlets 
of West and South Avon—and touching and last¬ 
ing at the celebrated Avon Springs, a resort muoh 
frequented by invalids and fashionables—was 
pleasant exceedingly. The almost universal ap¬ 
pearance of thrift and prosperity—the tangible evi¬ 
dence on every side of industry and good manage¬ 
ment, added to superior natural advantages— 
caused more than one of our “ pleasant companie” 
to wish that fortune or inclination had distributed 
their lots a little dilFerent, geographically. And 
on nearing Geneseo, and passing the broad fields, 
the extensive farms, of the Wadsworth estate, 
(including several thousand acres,) some of our 
circle seemed inclined to become agrarian in sen¬ 
timent, and adopt the “ vote yourself a farm” 
doctrine! But perhaps even this was excusable 
under the circumstances—for it is a hard matter 
for those who live amid piles of brick and mortar 
to be so sorely tempted, without to some extent 
mentally violating the tenth commandment. 

On arriving Ht Geneseo we soon learned, much 
to our regret, that the Plowing Match attracted but 
little attention—that the interest and attendance 
was decidedly meagre in comparison to former ex¬ 
hibitions of the kind. And this must be true, for 
we have heard very favorable reports in rogard to 
the numerous turn out, and superior workman¬ 
ship, of Livingston County farmers at former trials 
of skill. Such statements had raised our antici¬ 
pations, and hence the result caused the greater 
disappointment. Our Livingston friends have 
achieved an excellent reputation, und perhaps think 
they can safely repose upon their laurels. They 
should remember, however, that the price of fame 
in progress and improvement, as well as of liberty, 
is eternal vigilance. 

The number of entries was less than a dozen, 
and we observed that two or three of the teams 
were withdrawn before the trial fairly commenced. 1 


Most of the plows were of the Strousc pattern.— 
There were two or three York plows, so named 
we believe from the place of manufacture. We 
saw a few plows on exhibition, but only of the 
Delano and York patterns. In the opinion of 
competent judges present, the plows used and ex¬ 
hibited on the ground, were not what they ought 
to have been for such work. The ground selected 
for the match was not just what we should fancy 
for the purpose—being on the slope of a hill, the 
furrows running up and down. Some of the plow¬ 
men, however, performed their work very well.— 
The lands which attracted the most attention, it 
not commendation, were plowed by Thomas and 
Henry Houston of Caledonia, and Eli Hall of 
Geneseo. No premiums were announced, and 
we presume they are not to be made public until 
the fall exhibition of the Society. 

Geneseo is a beautifully located village, and con¬ 
tains some fine private residences—among the 
most conspicuous of which arc, the Wadsworth 
homestead, and the residence of Jas. S. Wads¬ 
worth, Esq. It is siiuated on the oast_sideof the 
Genesee River, some 200 feet above the fiats, and 
affords a fine view of a beautiful and fertile region 
on west of the river—including a large portion of 
Livingston and a part of Wyoming county. We 
had a glorious landscape view from the sanctum 
of friend Norton of the Republican. Unfortu¬ 
nately we are unable to report so favorably relative 
to tho view from, or at the table of, a certain hotel, 
having a striking similarity in name to that given 
by a celebrated Italian to a vast Continent. 

Returning we crossed the Genesee near Avon 
Springs, passing through Caledonia and Wheat- 
land—two of the best farming towns in Western 
New York, and when we say that, the Union may 
perhaps be included. We have seen not a little 
out door country, but must admit that never, in 
a drive of sixty miles, have we passed through an 
agricultural district so universally beautiful, fertile 
and well cultivated, as during this excursion.— 
This remark is especially true in regard to the two 
last named towns—for in them wo observed not 
only rich and well tilled fields, but farm buildings, 
fences, &c., which would be creditable to the taste 
and enterprise of the proprietors and cultivators of 
the soil in any land, however favored. Indeed the 
buildings and fences on the whole route were far 
superior to what is generally witnessed, and im¬ 
pressed us most favorably. Tho change making 
in rural architecture is most conspicuous, and ex¬ 
hibits marked improvement—a combination of 
beauty and convenience worthy of commendation. 

The Crops, so far as wo could judge from ap¬ 
pearance, and learn by inquiry, give promise of an 
abundant yield throughout the Valley. The wheat 
crop, in particular, is looking remarkably fine and 
we observed that many fields were already head¬ 
ing out. Tho spring grains, oats,' barley, &c., 
look fine—while clover and other grasses promise 
large returns. 

— We close our rough notes by advising all who 
never have, and can consistently, to visit the Gen¬ 
esee Valley. It is one of the excursions that will 
pay, with compound interest. During the season 
we hope to find time to spend several days in the 
Valley, when we inay be able to give some more 
interesting items than any imparted in these brief 
Rural Jottings. 

Crops in Yate3 County—The Prospect. 

Chas. W. Hobart writes from Yatesville, N. 
Y., under date of May 30th, as follows: 

“ The wheat in this section of Western New 
York is remarkably good—thick on the ground, 
and of good color—and now bids fair for an abuu- 
; dant harvest. But the wheat crop is uncertain at 
this period — the weevil made destructive ravages 
last year in Seneca, Ontario, and in many parts of 
Yates counties. But we live in hope, and judging 
from present appearances can but anticipate an 
abundant harvest. 

Spring grain—barley and oats—look fine and 
promise abundance. Clover and grass grow rap¬ 
idly. In this county fruit trees have the appear¬ 
ance of full boaring—we have had no frosts as yet 
to injure those sufficiently advanced to be harmed 
by the cold. There has been much rain tor the 
last few days.” 

Result of The Late Election.— Seven En¬ 
largement and five Anti-Enlargement Senators 
are elected, as follows: 

Dist. Enlargement Dist. Oppsition. 

8. Joseph Halsted. 1. Wm. H. Brown. 

Iff John Sanford. 9. Jas. O. Curtis. 

19. Benj. N. Huntington. 15. Win. A. Dart. 

20. Moses P Hatch. 17. Sydney Tuitle. 

21. Caleb Lyon. 18. John Noyes. 

25. Josiah B*. Williams. 

16. Wm. E. Gilbert. 

Country Merchants are referred to the card of 
Messrs. Smith &. Perkins, wholesale grocers and 
commission merchants, Rochester. This is a long 
established and most reliable firm, and the only 
one here in the line of business, confined to the 
wholesale trade. We commend the establishment 
to our mercantile readers, near and distant, believ¬ 
ing that many of them, at least, may save both 
time and money by calling thereat. 

The Art Union Bulletin for 1851.—This 
has become a valuable illustrated magazine of Art 
and Literature, and is of itself worth the price of 
a subscription to the Art Union. The payment of 
$5 to the Institution secures this journal and six 
large and valuable engravings, besides a chance in 
the distribution of many paintings, medals, &c. 
D. M. Dewey, Agent, Rochester. 

Gold in Maine—Great Excitement. —Gold 
as rich as that from the mines of California is 
said to have been recently found in Maine, and 
in a portion of the State on the borders of the line 
which separates it from Canada heretofore consid¬ 
ered a wilderness. So great is the excitement 
created by the discovery, that raftsmen are said to 
have abandoned their logs, and the farmers their 
shovels and hoes, to engage in searching for the 
precious metal. 


The World’s Industrial Exhibition. 

[Continued from Page 177.] 

MINING AND METALURGY. 

This department furnishes illustrations of the 
metals and metallic earths of Great Britain, and 
the processes leading to tho manufacture of metals. 
There is here also, a set of minerals intended for 
use in the study of mineralogy; these are accom¬ 
panied by a set of models illustrative of crystalog- 
raphy: precious stones, black lead, artificial stones, 
cements of which alum and borax arc component 
parts,—mineral waters in bottles, china clays from 
Cornish, together with the stone used for glazing, 
and a furnace for “firing” earthen-ware. Speci¬ 
mens of fullers earth, and many kinds of building 
stones and coal are also exhibited. Next to these 
are specimens of iron, steel, iron ores, and models 
of machinery used in mining from both England 
and Scotland. Models of furnaces for purifying 
copper, tin, zii c, lead, Ac., together with the 
metals and many fabrics from the same, render 
the collection very interesting: among the miscel¬ 
laneous articles in this department are several, il¬ 
lustrating the processes of refining gold and silver. 

IRON AND HARDWARE. 

At the east end of this division are numerous 
specimens of cast iron stoves, grates and cooking 
ranges: among the articles of this class are also 
associated, church decorations, examples of carved 
wood and stone, brass fabrics, chandeliers, lamps; 
locks, iron bedsteads, galvanized iron implements, 
—glass, horn and shell work. Here are also im¬ 
plements of war, specimens of gilded stsel, cutting 
instruments almost innumerable; f abrics in papier 
macho, various models of baths and ornamental 
metallic decorations for furniture, &c., the greater 
part of which are furnished by Sheffield and 
Birmingham. 

COTTON, FLAX AND WOOLEN GOODS. 

In this class the aid of chemistry in the manu¬ 
facture of the various fabrics, is made evident, in 
the numerous specimens of calico printing, <fec., 
which are arranged on a panorama 400 feet long: 
these are contributed by Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Loudon. 

Ireland is strongly represented by her fabrics of 
flax; everything from the raw material up, includ¬ 
ing table linen, sheetings, velvets, cords, sackings, 
nets, threads, linens, &c. Among the woolen 
cloths from Leeds, Bradford, Devonshire, Scot¬ 
land, Shetland Isles, &c., are specimens of blank¬ 
ets, stockings, tweeds, alpacas, merinos, cassi- 
meres, broadcloths, plaids, mohair and an almost 
innumerable catalogue of other articles of this 
kind, illustrating the perfection of dyeing and 
manufacturing. Passing across the main avenue 
at the west end, we see the Glasgow, Carlisle and 
Belfast fcotton ginghams and striped goods, to¬ 
gether with a large quantity of laces and muslins, 
both ancient and modern: passing from hero to 
tho north wall, we find ourselves involved in a vast 
maze of almost every variety of 

MACHINERY IN MOTION. 

This section commences with machines which 
take the raw cotton, from both the United States 
and the old world, and carries through the various 
processes of picking, spinning, weaving, &c., to 
the finished piece of printed calico. Next to this, 
New York exhibits a beautiful machine for embel¬ 
lishing books, and another for bending, cutting 
and punching boiler plates; the operation requiring 
tho most delicate mechanism in machinery and 
an enormous force, being performed by steam with 
equal ease and perfection. By tho side of this is 
a machine which makes a complete b irrel in five 
minutes. Next we find, in oporiti >n, a loom 
which has been used fifty years, by the side of the 
most modern pattern, and the wonderful invention 
of Jacquard, for weaving figured patterns in silks 
and worsteds, &c. An apparatus for stopping 
condensing steam engines almost instantly with¬ 
out injury to the machinery, and some models of 
iron ships and hotises deserve attention. 

Passing over a number of engines and machines 
for wool manufacture, we come to a cluster of 
lathes, and machines for flax and silk dressing 
and manufacture, which exemplify tho perfection 
to which the work in all texile fabrics has been 
carried since the time of Arkwright. After these 
come hydraulic presses, paper making machines, 
corn and smut mills, sugar machines, hat makers, 
dies for stamping medals, silk and lace apparatus, 
rotary engines and presses for propogating tho’t 
by steam. We now turn aside to examine briefly 
a large collection of carriages including every va¬ 
riety from the dress coach to the public cab and 
omnibus,—some of tln^b are rich and beautiful, 
but in our humble opinion all are eclipsed by a 
carriage of American manufacture from Boston. 
Next comes class 16, including many specimens 
of leather, processes for tanning, Hudson’s Bay 
furs and skins, beaver hats, and boots and shoes 
of all kinds, illustrating their history from the Ro¬ 
man sandal to the latest French boot or English 
“Wellington.” Harness, gloves, and skins of 
animals, both raw and dressed, from that of the 
Rhinoceros and Hippopotamus down to tho mink, 
weasel and ermine, all in perfect profusion com¬ 
plete this collection. 

Glen Haven Water Cure Festival. —The 
editors of Western and Central New York, each 
with a lady, are invited to partake with a company 
of friends of a dinner prepared on Hydropathic 
principles at Glen Haven, on Thursday, June 12, 
1851. The steam boat will leave Skaiieateles at 
11 o’clock, A. M., and return in the afternoon in 
time for the cars. Fair half price. 

J. C. Jackson, M. D., 
Theodoria Gilbert. 

Glen Haven, June 2, 1851. 

Editors please copy. 

Corn Starch. —Every week 40,000 pounds of 
starch, said to bo of the best quality is manufac¬ 
tured at Oswego; it is good both for the laundry 
and for food. The produce amounts to $120,000 
a year, and the weekly quantity of corn used is 
2,000 bushels. This is a far better operation than 
to send it to the distillery. 
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remarks. 

27th. Cloudy, rainy morning—fine afternoon. 

28th. Cloudy and cool. Jack-in-the-pulpit in 
flower—also three or four species of Solomon’s 
seal. 

29th. Cloudy—very cool and rainy. 

30th. Continues cool and cloudy during the 
morning—cleared off fine in the afternoon—air 
very free from vapor. 

31st. Pleasant day—and with it, ends the spring 
of the present year. 

June 1st. Cloudy—a little rainy—cleared off at 
evening very fine—silent lightning. 

2d. Very fine day—windy and dusty in the af¬ 
ternoon—Pawpaw in bloom. 

Note. —There were fifteen days in the month 
of May, that rain fell—snow and rain on one, and 
that the first or May-day. 

May of the present season has been regarded 
as very cold. The average temperature of the 


rom three daily 

observations is shown 
56.63 deg. 

May 
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The average temperature of May for 18 years, 
as above excepting the present, is 56 degrees near¬ 
ly—below, as seen, tho monthly mean of the pres¬ 
ent season. For the last 19 years eleven of the 
Mays have been colder than the month just ended 
and eight warmer. The warmest day through 
this series of months as above, was in 1833—the 
coldest in 1850. May, 1850 shows the lowest av¬ 
erage temperature on record. May, 1833 the 
highest. Last year the apple tree was in full blos¬ 
som on the first day of June. Horse-chestnut, 
buckeye and lilac in full flower June 3. There i a 
a wonderful difference between the appearance of 
the vegetable world now, and at the same date last 
year. 

The prospect now is, that we shall have a very 
productive season. Vegetation never looked more 
healthy and promising than at this time. Fruit 
has not been harmed here, as in some other local¬ 
ities. Seed time is rapidly passing away—soon 
will the harvest time come—and lie that would 
reap, then, must plant in seed time. 

Balloon Ascension—Extraordinary Feat of 
a Lady. —As was previously announced, Madame 
Delou made a balloon ascension at half-past lour 
o’clock, yesterday forenoon, from Seventh and 
Callovvhill streets. Between one and two thou¬ 
sand persons were admitted within the yard, and 
the roofs of tho houses in the vicinity were crowd¬ 
ed with anxious spectators, curious to witness the 
novel feat. This ascension was performed with a 
courage and fortitude that would have done honor’ 
to the sterner sex. She took a north-easterly 
course, and landed safely at Penny Peck creek, 
near Taeony.— Phil. News. 

Railroad Trial. —Tho case of the People 
against Abel F. Fitch and others, indicted for con¬ 
spiracy against the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company and various crimes and misdemeanors, 
was called up for trial in the Circuit Court at De¬ 
troit, last Wednesday. An application for the con¬ 
tinuance of the case to the 5th of June, to give time 
for the arrival of Gov. Seward, who had been em¬ 
ployed as counsel for the defence, was granted by 
the Court. The defendants are all to be iried to¬ 
gether.— Buffalo Courier. 

Important Decision. —The Comptroller of the 
State having refused to pay the Treasurer of 
Greene county, its quota of School money on the 
ground that the Board of Supervisors of that coun¬ 
ty had neglected to raise an equal amount by tax 
upon the several towns, a suit was commenced in 
the Supreme Court against the State Superinten- 
dants to recover the sum allotted to that County. 
The cause was argued at the April term in Co¬ 
lumbia County, beforo Judge Watson. The court 
has decided against the Sta e.— Daily Times. 

The Tunnel. —We learn from the Buffalo 
Courier that the drilling for tho horizontal section 
of the tunnel of the water works under the Canal 
and Black Rock Harbor is completed. Its length 
is about three hundred and sixty feet and its diam¬ 
eter about seven feet. The construction of the 
coffer dam in the Niagara, and the perpendicular 
drilling to meet the section already finished, will 
be pushed forward with all the dispatch which the 
nature of the work admits of. 

More Mexican Claims. —Authentic informa¬ 
tion from Chichuhua, to the 10th March, states 
that upwards of $20,000,000 are claimed for dam¬ 
ages done to Mexican property by the IndiansTrom 
this side of the Rio Grande. These claims have 
been filed with the Mexican authorities for presen¬ 
tation to our government under the treaty which 
provides that we shall prevent Indian depredations. 

Fort of Montreal. —The importations this 
year have been very large, and we learn that, du¬ 
ring tho last three weeks, close upon £88,000 of 
duties has been paid at the Custom House. Du¬ 
ring the same time we have had a little over 16,- 
000 tons of shipping come into port, against some¬ 
thing under 6,000 tons, at the same date last year. 
—Montreal Herald, 20tA. 

Salk of a Magnetic Telegraph Line.— 
House’s Printing Telegraph, between this city 
and N. Y., with all the appurtenances, was sold 
at auction by Newell A. Thompson for $20,400. 
The line belonged to a company, and cost between 
60 and $70,000. The purchaser is a Philadel¬ 
phian.— Alb. Journal. 
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-The total population of the United States ) 

by the corrected census reports is 23,000,298. 

-Large quantities of chestnuts are being im- S 

ported into London from New York. 

-Short dresses are seen almost daily in the < 

streets of Boston. 

-In the month of May $8000 was contributed > 

to the Washington Monument. 

-The troops in New Mexico are dying of the ) 

Scurvy. [ 

-The Apaches have violated the treaty which ; 

they made only a month or two ago. c 

-Ex-Gov. McKay, of Ala., died at his resi- ) 

dence in Lauderdale county, near Florence, on the s 
9th irist. 

-A large number of Quebec people are mak- ; 

ing preparations for an excursion to New York on $ 
the 4th of July next, 

-The expensive pail factory of Conge Wood > 

& co., at Niagara Falls, was totally destroyed by fire ( 
on Friday morning. Loss $12,000. 

-The grain crops about Pittsburgh, Pa., and £ 

in the adjoining counties, are described by the far- \ 
mers as more than luxuriant. ( 

-Under a new law in Boston a boy has been ; 

committed to the House of Reform for one month <, 
for habitually playing truant from school. 

-A young man 19 years old. ran round the ) 

outside of Boston Common, little overone mile, on ( 
Saturday last, in six minutes and thirty seconds. < 

-A genuine $2 bill on one of the Boston banks ) 

altered to the denomination of $580, was passed to ( 
a broker in State St., Boston, Tuesday afternoon. ) 

-It is said that G. P. It. James has-purchased ) 

a farm in Great Barrington, Mass., and will reside t 
in that town. ? 

-The Legislature of Maine have passed a very \ 

stringent Licence Bill, which only waits the signa- ( 
ture of the Governor to become a l?\v. ) 

-The Treasury statement shows Funds sub- £ 

ject to draft $14,259,275, of which $1,300,000 is in ( 
Philadelphia and $2,000,000 in New York. r 

-The priests in New Mexico are candidates > 

for tho Legislature, und it was said they were sure \ 
of election. ( 

-The Mexican awards are all paid off, except ) 

in cases where there have been injunctions, or ( 
where parties have not appeared. ) 

-The Commissioners for Revising the Light- ) 

house System, are in session at Washington, and l 
giving the subject a thorough examination. ) 

-There is a suit pending at Washington be- ) 

fore tho Circuit Court, which was instituted in j 
1817, and is not yet disposed of. / 

-The .Maryland Agricultural society are rais- £ 

ing $25,000, in shares of $50 each to procure a lot ( 
and improvements for their annual Fairs and Show. ? 

-An arringement 1ms been effected by which ) 

the steamship North America is to be sent on the \ 
15th June to Liverpool, via Galway, with passen- l 
gers for the World’s Fair. > 

-The U. S. garrison at Detroit, one of the old- ) 

est military posts in the United States, has been t 
broken up, nnd the soldiers ordered to otiier and > 
more frontier posts. ( 

-The Cleopatra, which was seized by the gov- ( 

eminent on a charge of violating the neutrality £ 
luws, has been delivered to John L. O’Sullivan, ( 
who has established his ownership. 

-James Brisbane Esq., of Batavia one of the ) 

Pioneer citizens of Western New York, died on ( 
Thuisday evening last. He sottlcd in Batavia in <; 
1790. 

-Ralph Waldo Emerson nnd William R. Chan- ( 

ning are preparing a memoir of Margaret Fuller, ? 
Countess of Ossoli, w hose untimely death invests > 
her biography with a sad interest. S 

-Faneuil Hall has been refused to two bun- ( 

dred petitioners, legal voters of Boston, for a meet- ) 
ing of citizens to listen to an address by Rev. Hen- \ 
ry Ward Beecher. } 

-The light boat for Minot’s Ledge went to [ 

sea from Delaware buy on the evening of the 24th £ 
inst. Her apparatus is all ready to be put on hoard < 
as soon as she arrives at this port. 

-A negro belonging to a gentleman in Panola ) 

county, Miss., who had run away, being chased ( 
ascended a tree to the height of twenty-five or thir- > 
ty feet, and hung himself with a leather strap, a > 

-Last week 50,000 pounds of bacon, owned by ) 

the government, were sold ut St. Louis at $8,05 ( 
per 100 lbs. The same having been purchased last > 
summer as army stores, ut $5,75. 

-The English papers express surpriso at not ( 

finding in the Great Exhibition Paine’s apparatus ( 
for making gas from water, which was promised for ) 
the American department. 

-An expedition is about to start from .Mem- ) 

phis to hunt the wild man who has been recently 
seen in Greeno County, Arkansas. He is of gigan- ( 
tic size and covered with hair. 

-'Flic Mormons have excommunicated A. W. i 

Babbit, their representative in Congress, for admin- ( 
istering rum to the aaints! He denies having treat- ( 
ed. ( 

-Twelve ships, two barques and one propel- < 

ler, with an aggregate of 14,035 tons, are at present > 
building ut the ship-yards of East und South Boston ( 
and Medford. ) 

---The Cholera has again broken out on the £ 

Mississippi. The steamer Pride of the West ar- ) 
rived at Cairo, reports having 24 deaths by cholera ( 
on the passage. ^ 

-Watts Sherman has resigned the Cashiership S 

of the Albany City Bank, and is about to engage in < 
private Bunking in New York, in company with a - 
heavy New England capitalist. 

-John P. Hale is engaged to defend Elizur c 

Wright and others in the approaching Shudrach ) 
rescue cases, Judge Allen having declined on ac- . 
count of ill health. H 

-The Missouri River is said to he lower this ( 

spring than it has been for several years. Only 5 
two orthree of the lightest draft boats can get along, < 
and these without freight. 

-A bill has passed the Connecticut Legisla- ■ 

ture substituting the plurality vote for the major- j 
ity principle which has governed elections in that ( 
State. 

-Some idea of the cost of royalty in England ( 

mny be formed from tbe fact that the Prince of ; 
Wales, though under ten years of age, lias oreve- | 
nue of nearly $300,000 per annum from the Duchy ( 
of Cornwall! / 
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foreign Sitielligratc. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP WASHINGTON, 
Seven Hays Late? from Europe. 

Thk steamer Washington, from Bremen on the 
16th und Southampton on 21st of May, arrived at 
New York, June 2, at 4 P. M. She brings 143 
passengers, and 250, tons ot freight. 

1'he Collins steamer Pacific arrived at Liverpool 
on the 20th of May, in 0 days and Hi hours. 

It is the quickest passage ever made. 

There is no abatement in the furor respecting the 
great exhibition, and the attendance is on the in¬ 
crease. The receipts average $15,000 per day. 
The scheme for turning the exhibition toeducitiou- 
ol purposes progresses very favorably, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford had lent its support, to the move- 
111 01 it. 

The Queen gave a grand state ball at Ducking- 
h im Palace on the PJtii of May. Many American 
officers were present. 

A favorable change occurred in the Liverpool 
Cotton market on the 19: h, there being a considera¬ 
ble demand, with sales of 7v)U0 bales two thousand 
,,f which were for exportation. Sales on the 20th, 
50ii0 bales at full price. 

At the corn market at Mark Lane the upward 
tendency in prices continued. The advance on 
English Grain being (id to Is per quarter. Flour 
held firmly, floating cargoes of wheat inquired for 
in consequence of the firmness of the Irish markets. 

English funds firm but unchanged in prices, For¬ 
eign funds unaltered. 

From Paris wo learn that the opposition of the 
Legitimists to Louis Napoleon is exciting a great 
deal of attention in Paris. 

The Constitutional, in a strong article, states 
that there will bo an irresistable manifestation from 
tlie whole country in the shape of petitiods, deman¬ 
ding a prolongation of the President’s powers. 

The weekly commercial report from Paris is rn< 
favorable. 

Pile overland India mail reached London on the 
l<jjh of May, with dates from China to the JOth of 
March. Bombay to the ICth of April, and Calcutta 
to the 5th of April. 

India generally was tranquil. The import and 
export markets were very brisk, with large trans¬ 
act o is. 

Accounts from Manilla stale that on the 23th of 
January last. An attack had been made by the 
Governor General on the forts at Sooloo, which re¬ 
sulted in their capture, together with 143 pieces of 
artillery, ond other munitions of war. 

Two American gentlemen had been attacked and 
robbed near Canton. The insurrectionary move¬ 
ments still continued in the Chinese Empire. 

Letters from Constantinople announce the con¬ 
clusion of the amnesty question. Kossuth and five 
others ire to be excluded from its operation. 

The Belgian Ministry having been defeated on 
the financial matters hav presented their resigna 
tions. 

The result of the elections in Madrid had added 
to the strength of the Cabinet. 


Cjjc Hint to. 


Rcrai. New-Yorker Office, > 
Rochester, June 3, 1851. ) 

In Grain inquiry is limited. We note one sale only of 
50a bu Genesee Valley wheat somewhat grown at 1,00.— 
But little wheat is bought at our highest price 1,03. Corn 
bought readily at 48c. 

In Flour superfine brings ©4,75(5)5,00. Extra quality 
©5,25(5)5,50. 

In wool the trade is vefy light. 

Iiay ©10(5)13. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


EAGLE €. PLOW, &c, 

milE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 
JL Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit.; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

68w4 HE IGGS & BRO., 08 State at. 


Flour, bbl.©4,75(5)5,50 

Pork, mess.15,00(5)15,50 

Do. cwt.5,75(5)0,00 

Beef, cvvt.©0,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(5)11,50 

Lard, tried.9®9£c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked. . .9.J(5>l0yc 

Shoulders, do.7(S)8c 

Potatoes, bu..14® 62c 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, bu. 1.0001,03 

Corn.48(5>50c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rye.031000 

Oats.40042c 

Barley.—O—c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(5)4,00 

Calf, lb.8® 10c 

Sheep Pelts.02jOL50 

Lamb skins. . 


Butter, lb.10®l2jc 

Cheese, lb.5£®7c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.7®8c 

Chickens.5(5>7c 

SEEDS. 

Clover,bu. . . .©5,0005,50 

Timothy.1,5002,50 

Flax.1,25(5)1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl. .©7,50 

Codfish, cwt,.. .4,12$ 

Salt, bU. 

Apples, bu. .., 

Do. dried.. 

Eggs, doz... . 

Beans, hu . . . 

Hay, ion.... 

Wood, hard, cord.. .303,50 

Do. soft,.202.50 

Wool. th.26®:’.fir 

1903-C. | Flour barrels.30(5)33 


. 1,2501,38 
.. ,37075c 

. m 

.9c 

.1,2501,50 
. 10013,00 


And we, too, have the same kind of 

patterns, and a ton of castings—points, &C. Call at No. 
05 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em out to you. 

J RAPA1.JE fc CO. 

ABOUT THOSE plow patterns. 

W E called on J. R. & Co., agreeably to their request, 
to have those PATTERNS “ POINTED out” to 
ns. as they had contradicted us, and were told that they 
had fitted tip a set of castings from OUR PATTERNS, 
and they had some of their casting .lone at Henrietta and 
some in the city. We accordingly went up to Henrietta 
and found nothing of die sort, as we expected. We then 
made inquiries at the foundries in the city, and found noth¬ 
ing, as we expected. We afterwards made other inquiries 
of tl em. and they refused to “ point ’em out ” Cause 
why? We guess they have no patterns to point out.— * 
They may have some castings from abroad, hut no ‘‘ton,’ 
that might lie cramped on to theC Plows,but of no concern 
in town, nor any where else, can so good a fit bb had as 
from i s, as ours are the ORIGINAL PATTERNS—the 
PAT I HR NS FROM WHICH TUB PLOWS WERE MADE. Let 

who attempts to deceive tie relinked. “ A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” BRIGGS &. BRO , 

74 No. 68 State street, Rochester. 


Parties in England. —The Leeds Mercury di¬ 
vides the House of Commons into the following 
five parties:—1. Tho wliigs, who support free 
trade, a moderate anti-papal measure, and a pros¬ 
pective of moderate parliamentary reform. 2. 
Tlie tory protectionists, who support a new corn 
law, a strong anti-papal measure, a modified in¬ 
come tax and no reform. 3. The Peelites, who 
support free trade, no anti-papal measure, financial 
policy im'tmwn, and no reform. 4. The radic d 
and Manchester parly, who support free trade, no 
anti-papal measure, continued income tax, and 
reduced duties, and extensive reform. 5. The 
Irish party, who support no anti-papal measure, 
and are divided on free t.a' , tho budget, and re¬ 
form, but with a radical tenuoiicy. 


Plank Eoads in New York. 

The following table shows tlie number of Plank 
Roads and the cost per mile, in tho State of New 
York: 

Names. 

Great Western Albany,. 

Fonda and Garoga,. . . . 

Fultonvilie and Johnstown,. 

Rome anti Utica. 

Utica and Burlington,. . . 

Rome and Oswego,. . . . 

Rome and Western,. . .. 

Rome and Taberg,. 

Rome and Madison,. . .. 

Safina and Central,.... 

Syracuse and Manlius,. . 

Syracuse and Bridgeport, 

Syracuse and Oswego,. . 

Syracuse and Liverpool,. 

Syracuse ami Tuily,. . .. 

Split-Rock Head. 

Hannibal and Oswego,. . 

Hannibal and Oswego, . 

Tlie tolls are paid in 
land, the wear and tear of wagons, harness and 
horse*, and in the cheapening of transportation 
which is thus secured at all seasons of the year.— 
But this is not tlie only thing-; a fanner estimates 
that, he saves tolls in the labor of cleaning horses 
In fact. Plank Ronds are invaluable 


Opened. 

Miles. 

Cost per m. 

. .1849 

11 

©2,.).ia 

. .1845 

18 

i ,8:'0 

,. .1849 

5 

5,600 

. . 1848 

15 

1,713 

. . 1819 

3* 

2,100 

. .1817 

60 

1,600 

. .1349 

11 

1,5001 

..1849 

9 

1,300 

. .Ie49 

22 

1,250 

. . 1847 

10 

1,500 

..1841 

8 

1,200 

. . 1819 

12 

1,400 

. .184(1 

32 

1,3 0 

..4849 

11 

1,100 

.. 1848 

25 

1,500 

. . _ 

— 

1,500 

..1848 

11 

2,000 

. .1849 

5 

1,800 

the increased value of the 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, June 2, 3 P. M.—FLOUR—Western and 
State are heavy—fair lor tho trade and the East. Sales of 
domestic 4,900 hhls at :®:i,62(S)3,65 for No. 2 super, ©4® 
4,06 for common to straight Slate, ®3,87®4,06 for Michi¬ 
gan and Indiana, ©4,37®4,62 for pure Genesee, ©1,68®5 
for fancy. 

GRAIN—Limited demand for Wheat and prices nomi¬ 
nal—9?®99c for Michigan, 1,06® 1,10 for Genesee, 93®96c 
for Ohio. Oats 4G®47, 45 Jersey. Barley dull and nomi 
nal.it 95c. Corn lower with a few arrivals and fair de¬ 
mand. Sales 23,000 hu at 57®57J for Western mined, 0 > 
for round yellow—white >cnre. 

PROVISIONS— Pprk is dull with a downward tendency 
Mess ©15, prime 13.25: old mess ©I 1,37® 14,14: old prime 
13,37. Beef in good supply—small sales at at 9,25® > 1 for 
mess, ©5®H f r mime. Lard plenty, quiet market 9c.-- 
Butter saleable—9® 14 for Ohio, 10(5)16 for State. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, May 31.—Flour.—We noticed increased 
heaviness in our market for Western and State Flour, 
with a disposition to press sales on t.lie part ol some re¬ 
ceivers. Some grades of Flour lias been sold at. a reduc¬ 
tion of from 12>£ to 24c ^ l)i>l off the current sales of 
yesterday. The market is unsettled and prices are very 
irregular. Tlie sales of the morning arc 1000 hhls at 387® 
•St for common State and mixed Western, $l@4 12 for 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, 4 37@4 44 for pure 
Genesee. For a cargo,a good brand of Michigan, $4 was 
hid and refused. Included in this sale are 130 bids Soutli- 
n Ohio, a good brand, at S4. 

Grain—Tlie demand for Wheat is fair but at lower 
ates. The market is well supplied, 'and to effect sales 
holders would be obliged to meet buyers’ views. A sale 
if 500 bu mixed Mediterranean and Genesee was made at 
JOc and 800 bu prime Michigan at 98c. Corn is dull, and 
the market is heavy at a further decline. Sales 2,500 bu 
Western mixed at 5SM, and 2,000 bu round on p. t. Oats 
are steady, with sales 2,500 bu canal at 46c. 

Canal Receipts, Albany. May 30th.—Flour 7,070 bb'.s; 
Corn 11,390 bu; Oats 7,2 40 do. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Juno 2.—There was but little inquiry for 
lour on Saturday, and market heavy. Sales 1,500 bbls in 
lots 3 50@3 66 for common to very good Michigan. In 
beat we heard of no sales. Ohio held at 80c; Upper 
ke at 58c. Corn—Not much offering and market heavy 
des of two boats load at 46f£e. Oats nominally 38®39. 
’biskey quiet at 21c, with sales. Mess Pork dull at S14 
14 50. Smoked Hams 8®8)jc. Shoulders 6@6j£c. 
/\rd 9c. 

Canal Frieglits lie on Flour to Albany; 50c to New 
York. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, May 27.—[Washington Drove Yard, 14th 
. and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
. Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain's, foot of Robinson st.) 

Offered 2,550 Beeves, (2,000 Southern, and the remain 
dcr from this State and the East.) 55 Cows and Calves, and 
3,5.(0 Sheep and Lambs at Browning’s; 100 Cows and 
Inlves, and about 1,800 Sheep and Lambs, at Chamber¬ 
lin's. 

Beeves—Rather more extensive business transacted in 
market during the past week than for some time previous- 
tlie number of Cattle offering quite large; sales good re¬ 
aping qualities at from 0®S,50, figures hardly up tola 
week’s mark; at Chamberlain’s sales at7,50®9; a lot 
5(i bead taken for Bermuda, and 100 head driven to Brigh 
ton; about 400 left over; Cows and Calves are in good sup 
ply; sales at from 22,50 to 3n®12; all sold at Browning’s 
Chamberlain’s prices ranged from ©20 to 28®10; Sheei 


! 


Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. V) arehousc 

aH E Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the nt- 

_ tention of the farming community to the fact that they 

have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 21 different 
sizes, manufactured by Rugglcs, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
dited hv the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Dow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power. Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

•g JOHN RAPALJE &. CO., Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


The Horse Market. —Cincinnati 1ms of late 
years become the greatest horse market in the 
world. It is tiie point at which horsemen and 
drovers from all regions concentrate for the collec¬ 
tion of their stock. Tho Mexican war drained 
the country of an immense number, which have 
never found their way back to tho States, 'i his 
may ac<ount for the present extiavagaut prices 
which the animal is rating in this market. 

Within tlie last six months they have advanced 
fully 40 per cent, in value. The demand at this 
moment is unusually great, and tlie supply inade 
quale. Horses that would have been sold bi 
months ago for $90 and $100, now readily corn 
rnand $150.— Cincinnati Gazette, 22 tl. 



Death of James Brisbane, Esq.—The Buffalo 
Courier of Saturday says, that intelligence lins 
reached us of tlie death, at Batavia, on the 29th 
ult., of James Brisbane, Esq., at the time of his 
demise, tlie oldest resident in tlie State of New 
York, west of the Genesee river. The life of M 
Brisbane has been an eventful one, and partot the 
details connected with it may not he uninteresting 
to our readers, to many of whom his countenance 
was familiar, while his peculiarities have become 
part of the history o 4- the -‘Holland Purchase.”— 
Rock. Democrat. 

Bounty Land Warrants. —The Commissioner 
of Pensions has given official notice that when 
Bounty Land Warrants get lost or miscarried, the 
person to whom they are sent must immediately 
enter a caveat in the General Land Office, to pre¬ 
vent the issuing of a patent to fraudulent claim.— 
The claimant is also requested to give six weeks 
public notice of his loss minutely describing tlie 
warrant, tlie identity of the applicants, and all 
other necessary facts, which must be proved under 
oath. 

Manufactures at Lowell. — There are 
Lowell, Mass., 12 manufacturing companies with 
a capital of $13,210,000. The number of mills 
is fifty; spindles, 319.935; looms, 6,985; females 


consumed per week 653,000 lbs.; wool per week 
69,000. 


IMPORTANT TO MILLERS. 

The American Miller & Mill-Wrights’ Assistant. 

rptHIS is the most valuable book for practical Millers 
1 and Mill-wrights, extant. It is a new work recently 
published by Wm. O. Hughes, who is himself a practical 
miller, and has spent the best portion of his life in tlie 
business of constructing, planning, and managing of 
Flouring Mills and the manufacture of flour. Iii 
preparing this work for the milling public his object has 
been to establish a correct guide to tlie business, insiead of 
speculative theories. Special regard has been paid to most 
of the essential improvements which have of late been in¬ 
troduced for the benefit of the miller. 

A few of the important subjects treated of and here giv¬ 
en, taken from the contents of the work, are 

WATER POWER CALCULATED FOR ALL HEADS, 
The size of the wheels for all heads, with the amount of 
water necessary to use on the same. 

The entire science of dressing the mill stone, with a prac¬ 
tical treatise on grinding. 

Remarks on the Culture of Grain, &c. 

Table of Grain grown in tlie United States. 

Explanation of Technical terms used in Milling. 

Tlie quality of French Burr, as best adapted for grinding 
Wheat and Corn. 

The proper size of mill picks, for dressing stones. 
Composition for tempering cast-steel mill picks. 

The amount of help necessary to be employed in a mill ol 
four run of stones, with their duties respectively. 
Remarks ou packing Flour. 

Table for do. do. &c., &c. 

No miller or mill-wright should he without the hook, as 
tlie price is nothing in comparison to the value of the in¬ 
formation it contains. The following Millers in Michigan 
having examined tlie work fully approve of and recom¬ 
mend It to public notice: 

Mathews & Beach, Pontiac; R W Lawson, Mt Vernon 
Mills; E R Brookfield, Volant do; J W Fenner, Mt Pleas¬ 
ant do; YV YV Eddy, Sturger’s Prairie do; D P Botinell. 
Techumselh do; L Bow Crippen, Cold Water do; C’has W 
Chapel, Utica do; E Brakham, Rochester City do; E Car¬ 
penter, Pontiac do; J YV Hughtlin, Charleston do: J Cupit, 
Stoney Creek do. A long list of others might be given but 
it is thought unnecessary. 

Mr. Hughes has recently been appointed Flour Inspec¬ 
tor of Buffalo, a very important post, showing the confi¬ 
dence the Millers and Shippers have the ability. 

The hook is 12mo. size, and done up in good strong bind¬ 
ing. 1’rice. ©1,50, at retail, Any person, sending 

me ©3 by mail, and paying postage, shall have two copies 
sent him, done up in paper binding, ithe only mailable 
way) Ircc of charge, or four copies for ©5. 

Books sold to Pedlars and Agents at reduced prices. 

GEO. YV. FISHER, 

Bookseller and Publisher, No. 6 Exchange St. 
Rochester, May 1, 1851. 7i-4tcow 


EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

UA1LROAB HOUSE POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

rpHE attention of the farming public is solicited to the 
jl newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now made 
hv the subscribers. Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder 
Threshers, with Vibrating and Revolving Separators. 

Having had much experience in the sale and manufac¬ 
ture of Horse Powers and other Agricultural Implements; 
and being acquainted very extensively with the wants ol 
the farmers of this Country, as well as the character of most 
of the implements and machines now in use, we think we 
hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Power 
far superior to any before made or sold by us, or with which 
we are acquainted. 

At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So- 
iety, held at Albany, their committee on Horse Powers 
naniinously awarded us the highest premium for the best 
Railroad Horse Power, among the large number of the most 
popular and approved kinds of the day, which were on 
xhibition and in competition,—itbeing considered tiie most 
fficient and durable on the ground. 

As the principal mechanical parts of Its construction dif- 
so materially from those mostly sold by us previously to 
lhe past season, as well as from all others now in use, vve 
ive thought it an object to the farmers, as well as for our 
own interest, to illustrate them by cuts and descriptions, as 
follows: 


Flower Seeds. 

“ As dear as the smile on an old friend’s face, 

Is lhe glance of tiie bright, bright flow ers,” 
and “no purer fount of pleasure flows” than that which 
springs from a beautiful harden, cultivated by the hand of 
iste and blooming with those 

Rare and Elegant Flowers 
of ail the choicest varieties, of which Seeds m ay be ob¬ 
tained, fresh from Hovey’s, Boston, and Thorbum’s New 
York,—at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural YY'are- 
house, 05 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

’ J. RAPALJE & CO. 



HARROWS. 

\\T E invite the atten- 
VY tion of the farmers 
of YVestern New York to 
our large and superior as¬ 
sortment of Harrows—the 
best ever offered in this 
market. Among otlieis 
we have Geddes’ Harrow, 
(see figure,) Scotch Hai- 
row, SquareHarrow, &o. 
&c., of various sizes, and 
prices ranging from ©!<> 
to ©12. 

Please call at the Gene¬ 
see Seed Store and Ag.'l 
Warehouse, No. 65 Buffa¬ 
lo st.. Rochester, and e^- 
examine for yourselves. 

J RAPALJE & Co. 


Improved English Seed Drill. 

miHS is the best Drill out for sowing onions, carrots, 
1 beets, turnips, &c., &.C., and should be in'possession ol 
every farmer and gardener. A full assortment constantly 
on hand and coming, and for sale at manufacturers prices, 
at tlie Agricultural Head Quarters, No. 65 Buffalo st., op¬ 
posite the Eagle Hotel. 70 J RAPALJE & GO. 


Seeds and Implements. 

Gsncsee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse 
npilE Subscribers invite the attention of tlie farming coin- 
i inanity to their having on hand a choice supply of 
Seed Wheat of various kinds, “imported.” Barley, Rye, 
Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas and Beans, 
Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of East¬ 
ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and all manner of imple¬ 
ments required in Agricultural and Horticultural pursuits. 
70tf JOHN RAPALJE & CO. 


Sheep 

and Lambs—at Browning’s. Sheep sold at from ©2 to 3,2.1 
®5—and Lambs 1;75 to 2,75® 1,25; all sold, at Chamber¬ 
lin’s, Sheep with wool on brought 3 to 3,50®5; do sheared 

to 2,73,® l;—Lambs at from ©2(3)4; all sold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, May 28.—At market, 581 Cattle—about 
500 Beeves, and SI Stores, consisting of working oxen 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©7 per cwt.; first quality 
0,50; second do. 6,00; third do. 5.5(1: ordinary, ©5. 

Hides—©5,25$ cwt. Tallow ©5,50 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5®7. 

Stores—Working oxen—no sales. 

Cow’s and Calves—©20. 28, 31® 19. 

Two yenJs old, ©17, 22028; three years old, ©18,24® 
28. 

Sheep and Lambs—991 at market; all sold. 

Prices. Extra. ©5. 7®9. By lot. ©2,2,75®3,50. 

Swine—Retail 6®7c. Spring Pigs 9® 12$. 

Remarks.—The market is active, and tlie prices of tlie 

ist two weeks are fully sustained—nearly all sold. 

74 cars came over lhe Fitchburg Railroad. 34 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Ploughman. 

Brighton Cuttle Market. 

BRIGHTON, May 29.—At market, 700 Beef Cattle, no 
Stores, 38 pairs Working Oxen. 65 Cows and Calves, 
1000 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,800 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra ©7,00; 1st quality ©6,50® 
©6.75 do; 2d do ®5®5,50; 3d do ©4,50®4,75. 

Working Oxen—©75, 80, 85, 90, 1 III® 118. 

Cows and Calves—©21, 22, 20, 27, 30®35. 

Sheep and Lambs—Unsheared ©2,50®3; one lotof extra 
at 1-imbs sold ©1,00. 

Swine—5$®0$c; retail 0®7c; Spring Pigs 7®8c; fat 
hogs Oc.—[Ploughman. 


Thermometer Churn. 

A LARGE assortment of Crowell’s celebrated 
Thermometer Churns—different sizes and prices, 
from ©4,50 to ©6—just received. 

Also, a variety of other Churns, of various sizes and 
prices, for sale at No. 65 Buifalo st., opposite Eagle Hotel 
Rochester. 70tf J RAPALJE & CO., 


CORN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—©5 to 
$7_kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware 
house, 65 Buifalo street. 

71-tf J RAPALJE & Co. 


C4CRAPERS.—A superior article of Cast-Iron Scrapers 
O and other kinds, just received and for sale at the Agri 
cultural head quarters, 65 Buil'alo street. 

71_tf J RAPALJE &. Co 


Married, 

In Henrietta, June 1st, by the Rev. I). Van Alstine, Mr. 
J. vi. GILBERT, of Flowerfield, Mich., and Miss D. M. 
IIROYVN, of Rush, N. Y. 

In Lockport, on the 26th inst., by the Rev. J. J. Austin, 
Mr. ARTHUR BURTIS, of Rochester, to Miss CELIA 
M. JACKSON, of Lockport, N. Y. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

I 74AGLE PLOYVS ofall sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
It all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., for 
„ ile by E. C. WILDER & CO., 

(02-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


SAVINGS BANK. 

T HE Monroe County Savings Institution will he 
opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o’clock, I*. 
M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. 
trustees: 

Everard Peck, David E Lewis, 

David K Barton, Thomas Hanvey, 

Charles YV Dundas, Moses Chapin, 

Levi A YVard, Ebcnezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, Aaron Bronson, 

William N Sage, George W Parsons, 

William VV Ely, George Ellwangcr, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn. 

Freeman Clark. 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Ci.ark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, June t, 1850. [53-tf.] 


NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 03 State st.. first door south of YVeils & Co.’s Expre 
Office, Arnold's BIock. Rochester, N. Y. 
rnHE subscribers, under the name of Briggs & Brother 
A are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will lie known as the 

‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse, 

where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS YV. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje &. Briggs. 
08-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


WM. IS. MOO BE, 



RIFLE MAKER AND GUN SMITH, 

H AS just received a complete assortment of double and 
single shot guns, revolvers, pistols, powder flasks, 
hot belts and pouches, game bags, gun wadding, wire*| 
arlridge. dog whips and calls, English and French caps 
hunting knives, and every other article in the shooting 
line, which lie oilers for sale cheaper than ever. 

23?” Guns exchanged or repaired at No. 6, St. Paul-st. 
Rochester. 73—It 


(Jriuit Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 

SHORT-HORN GATTLE. 

ryuE Subscriber, having more stock than he can we 
JL sustain on his farm, will oiler at public auction aliou 


3u head of his Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting o 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on (lie 
JOth day of June uext, at his farm 2j miles from this city 
(Troy.) 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections Iroin the best herds in this 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Titos. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklcvington, Yorkshire, England— 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer tie resorted to as a whole 
for improvement. The announcement of that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at tlie day- 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ev 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering 
was said, from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
to many. 

In the herd now offered for sale, will he included theim 
ported Bull “ Duke of YVcIlingtou” and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ hulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment. 1 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Ai.i.en, Esq., of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders m thi 
country, and who has had ample means of lonnitig a judg¬ 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two bulls been bred to sliort-norn cows of oilier herds 
previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

Tlie most of the stock which is now oliered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with that portion of 
the herd he retains, (beingabout 14 in number) can spare 
these two valauble hulls. There will he in the slock offer¬ 
ed for sale 6 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will he composed of cows, (most of them pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever bceno ffered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
tlie valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing tlie pedigrees of these animals, 
will he ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of tlie sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
he given from 0 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. [6()m4] 


Flrr. i 





Fio. 1, represents the top view of the forward portion of 
the Bower, (with the endless platform removed,) showing 
the side sills, A A, which support tlie two large iron shafts, 
b, b. The coupling flanges, a. a, a, a, on the ends of the 
shafts, with nuts and screws for confining the wheels, fcc. 
•phe Converge wheel, C, confined on tiie end of the tor- 
ward shaft, t), by means of its concave hub, coupling screw 
and nut a. The pinion D, confined in like manner on the 
ml of the other shaft b, and so arranged as to work into 
the converge gear, C. The driving pulley B with concave 
huh, confined in like manner to the opposite end of file pin¬ 
ion shall b, on the opposite side of the power; the two iron 
reels c-c confined on the forward shall, inside tlie frame 
near the sills. 

Fio. 2, represents the side and eflge view of the coupling 
lingers, a, a, a, a, or huh, which is fixed firmly and perma¬ 
nently to tlie ends of potli shafts, b, I). 

Fio. 3 represents the face 
view of the converge gear 
wheel, C, and pinion D, as 
working together when in 
use — which are confined 
Z\ on the shafts outside tiie 
3 frame of the power. One 
of tlie arms of the wheel 
has a plate projecting a 
litile from its face, and 
calculated for receiving a 
wrist pin for driving a pit¬ 
man, or connecting rod, 
often used, and necessary 
for propelling cross-cut 
saws pumping water, 
churning butter, &.C., &c., 
where a vibratory motion is desired. 

Fig. 4. B represents a face 
or side view of the band 
wheel, three feet diameter, the 
huh of which is formed of 
Iwo iron plates so made as to 
toriii cavities to receive the 
spokes as represented, and 
when bolted through the 
spokes and plates forms 




SUBSOIL. PLOWS 

W E are now receiving our spring supply of the various 
sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Nourse, Rugglcs, Mason & Co., of 


,* f non a nnn. ,-nUnn I Boston. YVe sell tlie Plows at the Boston prices, without 

employed, 9,000; males employed, 4,000, cotton | “““J, fer tranS p 0rtalion , at the Genesee Seed Store and 


Agricultural Warehouse, 65 Buffalo st. 

70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


PLOWS ! PLOWS !! PLOWS!! ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Rugglcs, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
iu an article oil Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborough, Vt., which has been published in tlie 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and YY’orcester rcuiil 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would he pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in tlie improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24,1851. 69-tf 

GARDENING AND PARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, IIocs, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at tiie Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 Stale street, hv 
76 BRIGGS & BRO. 


MORGAN MOK.SE GENERAL GIFFORD. 

IMS justly celebrated animal will stand tlie 
ensuing season at the stable of the subscri¬ 
ber in Lodi village, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

A likeness and description of this horse may lie seen in 
this journal under date of 6th March, inst. 

Terms of insurance ©12. 

CHARLES YV. TNGERSOLL. 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17,1851. 65-9t7) 


CLARK A OILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
style of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
ni the same tyno a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
style and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at tlie above date, will leave their 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will be taken with our French Conforma- 
tcur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy fit. 
[59m3] CLARK & GILMAN. 23 State-st. 


Drags, Cultivators anti Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

68tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 

SEED PLANTERS. 

E MERY’S and I’ratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
i and Agricultural YVarehouse, 68 State street, bv 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOB LEI HE. 

ryailE Subscrilier is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
1 ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during tiie sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide, 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 8t 0 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 400. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

04-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 


I A1RD CAGE?.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
) Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

7Ctf C F GROSMAN. 


C ORN SHELLER8.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by- 70 C F GROSMAN. 



Ft s& 


C LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED.—A large quantity 
of superior quality, just received and selling low a 
tlie American Seed Store, 4 Main st, 

70 C F GROSMAN. 


strong and substantial wheel. 

The back plate is also con¬ 
cave to receive a nut, fasten¬ 
ing and fitting al o to each 
and all the couplings. 

Fig. 5. represents the side 
view of one of the reels, c, 

Iwo of which are confined 
upon tlie forward shaft. The 
driving pulley, B. may tie at- 
tached to either end of shafts, 
h, as required for fast or slow 
motions. 

The endless platform is 
composed of links connect¬ 
ed by small shafts extending 
across the power, and thro’ 
them far enough to receive 
small truck wheels, which 
support the platform, and 
traverse on an iron track the 
whole circuit, except at tlie 
forward end of the power— 
when the small shafts are received into and supported by 
the forks of the reels, c, on the forward shalt, thereby giv- 
> it motion and power. 

Vhe diameter of the reels is such, that the ordinary walk 
of horses, or about two miles and a quarter per hour, give 
them alxiut filly-five revolutions per minute. The diame- 
of tlie pinion I) being about one fourth the diameter of 
tlie converge gear, and consequently receive about two 
hundred and twenty motions per minute, and in the same 
direction— which direction is found most convenient for 
all purposes, and indispensable for driving our Over-Shot 
Threshing Machines, without crossing of bands. The pin¬ 
ion working inside of the converge gear, allows more cogs 
to lx; in constant bearing, is stronger, and runs much light¬ 
er than spurr gearing, or rack and pinion. YVhen arranged 
as in diagram. Fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with 
either horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for 
tlireshing grain, ginning cotton, sawing wood, grinding 
feed, gratiiig apples, &c. &c. 

YVhen less motion is desired for other purposes, the band 
pulley B may be attached to either end of the reel shaft, and 
receive but fifty-five revolutions; and when still slower 
motion is required, as for driving Elevators, Hay I’resscs. 
and paddle wheels for ferry boats, or propelling boats in the 
lumber and wood business, on many of our rivers and 
lakes, tlie pinion may be confined upon the reel shaft, and 
converge wheel upon the other, which serves to reduce the 
motion to about fourteen revolutions per minute, with in¬ 
creased power in proportion to decreased motion, the trav¬ 
el ol horses being the same in all cases. 

The advantages of these arrangements are numerous, and 
plainly seen—one of which is removing all the gearing and 
wearing parts to the outside of the power, where it is free 
from dust, and dirt, &c., and where it may 1* boxed up, 
requiring little time or oil to keep them in the best possible 
Tiiniiinc order. 

The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links 
and pinions, as in the rack and pinion powers, (and most 
others) is wliollv removed. In shipping them, tlie gears 
are taken off anil packed in a box with other things. 

Having sold a large number of the Improved Machines 
tlie past harvest, all of which, having given entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and when used side by side with the most approved 
of oilier kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitate to 
recommend ami warrant them equal, if not superior, to 
nny before made or sold by us, or of which we have any 
knowledge. 

Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about 
fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with 
a substantial spiked concave this above cylinder, which is 
adjustable to the work to he done- The feeding table being 
level, allows tlie feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed 
with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substances 
getting into the thresher, to its injury. 

YVe attach a v brating or revolving separator to them, 
which serves to separate all the grain from the straw, and 
leave it with the fine chaff for fanning mill, while the straw 
is carried oil' for stacking. 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of 
some parts of our work done by contract, we have felt tlie 
inconvenience and want of dependance to be placed upon 
the quality of materials and workmanship; we have now 
so extended our facilities, as to enable us to make all parts 
of all our own machines, and can now assure the public 
that none but the best work and stock will be offered by us. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnish¬ 
ed gratis on application to EMERY & CO., 

Proprietors of the Albany Agriculural Works, YVare¬ 
house and Seed Store, 

No. 369, 371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

J. P. FOGG & BRO., Agents. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR IvER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

STANZAS: ONTARIO. 


On the holy Sabbath day, 

In the brightest month I know. 
In the merry month of May, 

OR I’ve sought Ontario. 


I.ike the broad and upper blue, 
Depths of beauty there do show. 
Waning never, always new, 

Yet the same Ontario. 


Fleecy clouds that floated by. 

There were mirrored down below, 
In a liquid azure sky, 

And thy own Ontario. 

Zephyrs caught thy cooling breath, 
Hearing on its healthy glow. 

To resist the arm of Death. 

By thine own Ontario. 

Thus Fv* stood upon its strand, 
listening to its wavelet’s flow. 
Fancying’twere a fairy band. 
Singing thus Ontario. 


Singing to the golden sun. 

As it sinks the wave below, 
Mingling wave and light in one. 
Blended in Ontario. 


By the magic of thy power, 

Teach us love and truth to know. 

Teach us at the Sabbath hour, 

Praise to God Ontario. t. e. w. 


THE SPARROW’S NEST- 


Behold, within the leafy shade, 

Those bright blue eggs together laid! 

On me the chance discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight. 

I started—seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed, 

The Sparrow’s dwelling, which, hard by 
My Father’s house, in wet or dry, 

My sister Emeline and I 
Together visited. 

She looked at it as if she feared it: 

Still wishing, dreading to be near it; 

Such heart was in her, being then 
A little Piattler among men. 

The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy; 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

[Wordsworth. 


THE TEA ROSE. 


BY MRS. II. E. BBECHER STOWE. 


It was a very small room, and lighted 
by only one window. There was no carpet 
on the tloor; there was a clean but closely 
covered bed in one corner; a cupboard 
with a few plates and dishes in the other; 
a chest of drawers; and before the window 
stood a small cherry stand, quite new, and 
indeed the only article in the room that 
seemed so. A pale, sickly looking woman 
of about forty, was leaning back in her 
rocking chair, her eyes closed, and her lips 
compressed as it in pai^. She rocked back¬ 
ward and forward a few moments, pressed 
her hands hard upon her eyes, and then 
languidly resumed the line stitching on 
which she had been busy since morning. 
The door opened, and a slender little girl of 
about twelve years of age entered, her 
large blue eyes dilated, and absolutely ra¬ 
diant with delight, as she held up the small 
vase with the rose-tree in it. 

“Oh see! mother, see! there’s one in full 
bloom, and two more half out, beautiful 
buds! ” 

The poor woman’s face brightened, as 
she looked first on the rose, and then on 
her sickly girl, on whose face she had not 
seen so bright a color for months. 

“God bless her! ” said she, involuntarily. 

“ Miss Florence! I knew you would feel 
so, mother; don’t it make your headache 
better to see this flower ? Now you won’t 
look so wishful at the gardener’s stands in 
the market, will you? We have a rose 
handsomer than any of theirs. Why it 
seems to me, that it is worth as much to us 
as our whole little garden used to be. See 
how many more buds there are on it, just 
count, and only smell the flower! Where 
shall we put it?” and Mary skipped about 
the room, placing her treasure first in one 
position and then in another, and walking- 
off to see the effect, till her mother gently 
reminded her that the rose tree could not 
preserve its beauty without sunlight. 

“ Oh yes, truly! ” said Mary; “ well, then 
it must stand here on this new stand.— 
How glad I am that we have such a hand- 


I) some new stand for it, it will look so much 


better.” And Mrs. Stephens laid down 
her work and folded a piece of newspaper 
on which the treasure was duly deposited. 

“There,” said Man’’, watching the.ar¬ 
rangement eagerly, “ that will do now, 
though it does not show both the buds— 
turn it further round—a little more—there 
it’s right; and Mary walked round the 
room to view the rose in various positions, 
after which she insisted that her mother 
should go round with her to the outside to 
see how it looked there. “ How kind it was 
in Miss Florence to think of giving this to 
us,” said Mary; “ though she has done so 
much for us, and given us so many things, 
yet this present seems the best of all, be¬ 
cause it seemed as if she thought of us, and 
knew just how we felt, and so few do that.” 


of 


“Yes indeed,” said Mrs. Stephens, sigh 
ing- t 

W hat a bright afternoon that small gift 
made in that little room. How much faster 
Mary’s tongue and fingers flew the livelon 
day, and Mrs. Stephens, in the happiness 
her child, almost forgot that she had a head 
ache, and thought as she sipped her eve 
ning cup of tea, that she felt stronger than 
she had done for some time. 

That rose! its sweet influence died not 
with that first day. Through all the Ion 
cold winter that followed, the watchin 


tending, and cherishing of that Howe 


awakened a thousand pleasant trains of tho 
that beguiled the sameness and weariness 
of their life. Every day the fair growing 
thing put forth some fresh beauty; a bud 
—a leaf—or a new shoot, constantly excit 
ed fresh delight in its possessors. % 

As it stood in the window, the passer by 
would sometimes stop and gaze, attracted 
by its beauty, and then how proud and hap 
py was Mary, nor did even the serious and 
care-worn widow, notice with indifference 
when she saw the eye of a chance visitor 
rest admiringly on their favorite. 

But little did Florence know when she 
gave that gift, that there was twined around 
it an invisible thread, that reached far and 
brigjitly into the web of her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall 
graceful young man called at the lowly 
room to receive and pay for some linen 
which the widow had been making up.— 
He was a wayfarer and stranger in the 
place, recommended through the charity of 
some of Mrs. Stevens’s patrons. His eye, 
as he was going out, rested admiringly up 
on the rose; he stopped and looking earn 
estly at it. 

“ It was given to us,” said the little Mary 
quickly, “ by a young lady as sweet and 
beautiful as that is.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, turning and 
fixing upon her a pair of very bright eyes, 
pleased and rather struck with the simplic 
ity of the communication, “ and how came 
she to give it to you, my little girl ?” 

“ Oh, because we are poor, and mother 
is sick, and we never can have anything 
pretty. We used to have a garden once, 
and we loved flowers so much, and Miss 
Florence found, all this out, and she gave 
us this.” 

“ Florence?” echoed the stranger. 

“Yes, Miss Florence I’Estrange, a beau 
tiful young lady,—they say she was from 
foreign parts, though she speaks English 
just like any other lady, only sweeter.” 

“ Is she here now ? is she in the city ?’ 
said the gentleman eagerly. 

“Noshe left some months ago,” said the 
widow; but noticing the sudden shade of 
disappointment on his face, she added, “but 
you can find all about her by inquiring at 
her aunt’s Mrs. Carlisle’s No.' 10-st.” 


As the result of this, Florence received 
from the office in the next mail, a letter, in 
a hand-writing that made her tremble. — 
During the many early years of her life 
spent in France, she had well learned that 
writing; had loved as a woman like her 
loves, only once; but there had been obsta¬ 
cles of parents and friends, separation, and 
long suspense, till at length, for many bit¬ 
ter years, she had believed that the relent¬ 
less sea had closed for ever that hand and 
heart; and it was this belief that touched, 
with such sweet calm sorrow, every line in 
her lovely face. But this letter told her 
that he was living, that he had traced her, 
even as a hidden streamlet may be traced, 
by the freshness, the greenness of heart, 
which her deeds of kindness had left where 
ever she had passed. 

And thus much said, do our fair readers 
need any help in finishing this story for 
themselves ? Of course not. 


HAIR OF DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN. 


Mr. P. A. Brown, of Philadelphia, has 
communicated to the American Ethno¬ 
logical Society, an essay entitled “ the Clas¬ 
sification of mankind by the hair and wool 
of their heads,” with an answer to Dr. Prich 
ard’s assertion that the covering of the head 
of a negro is hair and not wool. 

He states that there are, on microscopic 
examination, three prevailing forms of the 
transverse section of the filament, viz:—the 
cylindrical, the oval, and eccentrically ellipti¬ 
cal. There are also three directions in 
which it pierces the epidirmis, and is pro¬ 
longed to its apex. The straight, and lank, 
the flowing or curly, and the crisped or friz¬ 
zled, differ respectively as to the angle which 
the filament makes with the skin on leaving 
it. While the cylindrical and oval pile has 
an oblique angle of inclination, the eccen¬ 
trically elliptical pierces the epidermis, at 
right angles and lies in the dermis perpen¬ 
dicularly. The hair of the white man is 
oval; that of the Choctaw and some other 
American Indians, is cylindrical; that of the 
negro is eccentrically elliptical or flat. 

I lair, according to these observations, is 
more complex in its structure than wooL 
In hair the enveloping scales are comparative¬ 
ly few, in wool they are numerous.— Sci. 
American. 


Men are so differently constituted, that 
external condition is a poor index of hap¬ 
piness. A shoe which fits one man’s foot 
well, may grievously pinch another man’s 


AIDS TO MEMORY. 


The common-placing, in the opinion of 
Johnson, consumed time without assisting 
memory. He held that what is twice read 
is better remembered than what is trans 
cribed, and he therefore thought it folly to 
copy from books which a reference enables 
us to consult at will. Gibbon agreed with 
Johnson. He tried the plan according to 
the method of Locke, and laid it aside from 
experience of its disadvantages. When 
ever the particulars are scattered and mul 
titudinous, it seems convenient to collect the 
fragments into a single heap; and yet 
Southey’s conclusions were nearly coinci 
dent with those of Johnson and Gibbon 
It was a lesson, he said, he had learnt at 
no little price, that the time it took to make 
extracts from a borrowed book was worth 
more than the cost of the work. What 
was worse, he discovered too late that the 
system he pursued was ruinous to memory 
There is no faculty of the mind more shar 
pened by' use, or more blunted by inaction. 
Henderson, the actor, repeated to Dugald 
Stewart, after a single reading, such a por 
tion of a newspaper, that the metaphysi 
cian thought it marvellous. “ If, like me, 
said Henderson modestly, in reply to the 
exclamations of surprise, “you had trusted 
for your bread to getting words by heart 
you would not be astonished that habit 
should produce facility.” 

What Henderson would have committed 
to memory Southey committed to his manu 
script volumes, and trusted to them so ex 
clusively, that at last he retained nothing 
beyond general impressions. Want of prac 
tice was not alone the cause of the defect. 
His appetite for knowledge exceeded his or 
any other man’s digestion, and he would 
have recollected more had he read less, 
A light and rapid pressure of the seals not 
sufficient to indent the understanding with 
a permanent image. Our rough forefathers 
were sensible of the truth, and sometimes 
stamped the body to assist the mind. There 
were parts of France where it was custo 
mary to whip th children at an execution 
that they might never forget it. Marmon 
tel, in his boyhood, was summoned suddenly 
to see a salamander in the fire. While he 
was watching it with wonder, his father gave 
him a tremendous box on the ear. “Now,’ 
said he, “ you will always remember that 
you have seen a salamander.” If the sala 

C ander was in the fire,young Marmontel 
ight be said, without a violent figure, to 
be in the frying-pan. 



A VERY GOOD HUSBAND. 


When a lady admits that her husband is 
a good one, we take it for granted that he 
is particularly good. And when Mrs. Lydia 
McKessic declared that her husband was a 
“ very good one” we were inclined to set 
hist down as a paragon of a spouse, though 
there was nothing in the gentleman’s face 
or figure to make one suspect that he was 
“ much better than the average.” 

“ Do you say you have no complaint to 
make against your husband, Mrs. M ?” 

“ Not a bit of complaint I’ll be making 
against Jemmy, your honor. It’s a nate 
decent lad he is, as ever an honest woman 
need be combined to.” 

“ The watchman has sworn that this hus¬ 
band of yours was beating you last night.” 

“ Oh, it might have been a trifle of that, 
and sure a little beating now and then, will 
not do a woman a great deal of harm when 
she’s used to it, yer honor.” 

“ You are used to it, Mrs. McKessic?” 

“ Indeed, not 24 hours goes over me head 
without a taste of it. But it’s only the drink 
and not the devil, that makes Jemmy switch 
me a little with the broom stick or some 
other utensil. It’s a very good husband he 

is, your worship.” 

“ It seems he gets tipsy, and beats you at 
least every 24 hours?” 

“ You see how consarned he looks about 

it, your worship. It’s the sweetest temper 
he has that iver you laid your eyes on;— 
and when he hasgotallthedhrink he nades, 
he’s as quiet as a lambkin. Surely, if ba¬ 
ting me a bit, for exercise jist, will do him 
any good, he’s welcome entirely.” 

“But its adisturbance of the publicpeace, 
Mrs. McKessic. Your cries last night alarm¬ 
ed the neighborhood.” 

“ Ah, did it, thin ? It was very naughty 
of me to make a noise for such a trifle, and 
I’ll very willingly abide with the punish¬ 
ment But Jemmy’s quite innocent your 
worship. Not a ha’porth of noise did he 
make—you could’nt have heard the lick he 
gave me to the next house, I’ll be bound. 
Did’nt he flog me nice and aisy, with a bit 
of a rope, not taking his stick for fear of in¬ 
commoding the neighbors ?—sorrow a bet¬ 
ter husband any woman need to have than 
Jemmy McKessic.” 

So earnestly did Mrs. M. intercede for 
Jemmy, that she obtained his discharge, and 
we hope for the credit of manhood, that her 
kindness touched his heart, sufficient at least 
to save her from one of her daily castiga¬ 
tions. 


Why is a restless man in bed like a dis¬ 
honest lawyer ? Because he lies on all sides. 


Jlcmtlj’-p Comm*. 


“ Attempt the end, and nevtr stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, hut search will find it out.” 


Forthe Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA 


of 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 18, 9, 3, 11, 16 is n town in Austria. 

31y 2, 5, 18, 15, 8 is a town in Persia. 

My 4. 10, 14, 6, 18, 9, 11 is a town in Hindostan 
My 13, 5, 18, 18, 12 is nn island in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

My 17, 11, 2, 6, 14, 1 is an island in the Bay 
Biscny. 

My 19, 15, 11, 8, 3, 18 is an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

My 4, 12, 7, 18, 4, 12, 14 is an island in the Indian 
Ocean. • 

My whole should excite feelings of reverence in 
the heart of every beholder. 

Palmyra N. Y. l. t. d. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 1, 2, 5, 7, 19 is what all are fond of. 

My 6, 6, 19, 20 is what is to be avoided. 

My 6, 12, 7, 19, 20 is what nearly all are beest 
with. 

My 7, 8, 9, 18, 3, 12, 7, 13 is one of the United 
States. 

My 13,14, 15, 3, 20 is the name of one of the sCnn 
tors who resigned. 

My 19, 12, 16, 17, 10, 10 is a ploasant beverage. 

My 19,12, 1, 1, 2, 3, 18, 12, 4 is a solemn occasion 

My 1, 14, 20, 1, 11, 9, 10 is tho name of a Lawyer 
in this town. 

My 19, 9, 7, 3, 14, 12, 4 is a^county in New York 
My whole is frequently visited by the Gentle 

and Ladies of this village. 

Munnsville N. Y. May 1851. vv. e. w 

[UP Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN NO. 74. 


Answers to Biblical Enigma.— Nebuchadnezzar 
was King of Babylon. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma— Massacre or 
Wyoming. 

Answer to Puzzle— Beer are wise Insects. 


Groceries at Wholesale. 

SiTII jril & PER KIN’S, 

[LatcE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.] 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. II. PERKINS, 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we arc engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business seaspn in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, from the same sources ami upon equally 
favorable terms with tliose of New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers; hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorable ns tlioseof New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have a stock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall he satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
-rtra charges for cartage or shipping. Gliylso. 


Rochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN &. CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of tho 
Public to their healthy N ursery Stock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, $18 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, $25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, $25 per 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse 
chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can lie furnished at any size or age. Our slock 
is large and will lie sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will (lower from June till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,5(1 
per dozen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, $1,50 per doz 
i—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, $1,50 per dozen 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, $2,00 per doz. 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, $2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by tho 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, $1,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
$3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for I>cdding, does 
well in city gardens, $3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are tiie stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any ever heforc offered. A catalogue of 
which will he issued 1st May. 

City office No. 10 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Area 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. [61-tf 


AVfiSrrNJEY’S v 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
elFects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types," paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage lie lias 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings, State St. 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

IIIE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, 


&c.—that helms established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &.c. Plates lilocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment Qf this kind lias long been a des dcra- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded I o the 
enterprise. 

03?” Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [03-tf ] 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINE SHOP, 


Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators, 

Olod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

Grain DriMs, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shelters, Straw Cutlers, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &c., &s. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

E. J. BURRALL. 

A T the late Stale Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded to Tims. D. Burra i.i, for the bestGiiAiN 
Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(both present.) Sincethen, he lias perfected another, con¬ 
taining many new and splendid improvements, which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strength and durability, 
(ban any ever before ollered lo the public. 

1st. it has a balance wheel on tue top of the crank shaft 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing wafer furrows, 
relieves the gearings from the violeuceof the crank motion, 
increases the cifective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level for shifting the wheels lor oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
a new character to the whole machine. 

2d. It cuts at any height required, and discharges Hie 
grain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min¬ 
utes change. 

3d. By means of a new guard of cast iron,—which will 
neither bend nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts 
grain, timothy or clover seed,—vvetor dry,—without clog¬ 
ging. In addition to these important improvements, the 
frame is strong and compact, and lies above all the level of 
the apron, in order to pass through gates and over water 
furrows, without hilling. 

The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; 
I lie shifting gear, and die entire arrnngementof the working 
parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 
of (lie best materials, and finished with great care. 

It lias no reel to waste the grain, no pullies, straps, or 
loose harness to get out of order, hut is strong and simple, 
just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 
the risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of iiis har¬ 
vest. 

It is warranted to lie thoroughly built, and to work well- 
and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to l>e 
made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is 
made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms—Gash or approved notes. Orders should be 
sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

Sizes. —No. 1, 4 feet 6 in. 

Gin. No. 4, 6 feet cut. 

BURRALL’S REAPER. 

As the Reaper has been in use during the past season 
only, the following testimonials from respectable farmers 
are offered: 

Wolcot, Nov. 1, 1859 . 

I used one of Mr. Burrnll’s new Reapers to cut about 20 
acres of wheat fast harvest. It requires but two horses, 
does its work well, cuts clean whether the grain he wet or 
dry, and leaves the sheaves in fine order for binding. I 
know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 


BEADLE & BROTHER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 


Borders, Embossed Plates, &c., &.c., with promptness, and 
on the most reasonable terms. 


Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper, steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a superior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

Our Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled lo produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We also have the advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all its 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, we feel 
confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that o! 
any establishment in the Union. 

All orders addressed to BEADLE & BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. F. BEADLE. 

[60-tf] 1.1*. BEADLE.’ 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


S. MOUJLSONj at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., ofl'crs 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry 


10,000 Dwarf Pear, Pencil and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 


ings, together with the usual items ollered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed for the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor, 
hiblicntaon Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo’sts. 


Thk Nkw- Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United Slates. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give ibis one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 


No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet 


Phelps, 5th September, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
be clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, and clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame arc uncommon¬ 
ly strong, and well arranged; and every part of Hie machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability. 
H requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses, than 
common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending 
ii as the best I have ever seen. WM. P. DIM1CK. 


Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. I have cut from 15 
lo 20 acres, arid find it does Hie work well, and beyond my 
best expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes, so 
as to cut close to the ground, or at any height required, and 
never clogs even in the stoutest grass, it is very strong In 
in all its parts, and very convenient for use. It requires 
hut a moderate motion for the team, and may he worked 
by oxen as well as horses. I think it does not require as 
heavy dralt as ordinary cross plowing. 

THOMAS BUTCHER. 

We, the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, 
and fully concur in the above statement. 

P. COPELAND, 
WILSON BUTCHER, 

25lh Oct., 1850. SYLVESTER JUDD. 


„ Seneca, 12th Sept., 1850. 

Mr. Burrall.—Sir: 1 have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced that it is the best 1 have ever seen, as it runs 
lighter, cuts belter, and is far more convenient, especially 
on rougli ground—it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes 
and steel couplings throughout. The construction and ar¬ 
rangement of the whole are exceedingly strong and dura¬ 
ble, and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is 
made to cut the grain at any height. 

1 have no doubt of its entire success, and can confident¬ 
ly recommend it to the public <as a very valuable improve¬ 
ment. W. W. BRISTOL. 

BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS, 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing. 
For sale,—wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario county 
N. Y. [GGwlJ E. J. BURRALL. 


Two Dollars a Year — $1 for six months. To Clubs 
nd Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for $5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor geiter up of club,) for $10; 

en Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty Copies 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
$40, mid any additional numlier, thus addressed, at the 
nine rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rales. 

All moneys received by mail will lie acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential |>orsoiis 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may lie 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

87^” Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural! 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations* 
publislied gratuitously. 
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PROGRESS AND IMPBOVEMENT. 

DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK-NO. 5. 

TIIE PROPERTIES OF MILK. 

As the dairy interest may be advanced 
by a more accurate knowledge of the prop¬ 
erties of milk, than is possessed bv a multi- 
titude of dairymen, whose avocation has 
left them little time for research, it will be 
our aim in this number to furnish such facts 
that we have been able to glean as shall elu¬ 
cidate the point. 

The appearance of milk is too universally 
known to need description, though even a 
casual observer cannot have failed to dis 
cover, that milk from different cows, or at 
different times, does not alwajs present the 
same appearance. It is usually heavier than 
water, in the proportion of 103 to 100, al¬ 
though from 80 to 90 pounds in every 100 
of cows milk, are water. In common with 
numerous vegetables, milk consists besides 
water, of organic substances, such as sugar 
and butter, also of the curd or casein, and 
of inorganic matter, partly insoluble in pure 
water. The proportions of tl ese several 
ingredients in 100 parts are given by Prof. 
Johnston, in his valuable work on Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry in the accompanying table: 

Casein, or cheeee,. 4.48 

Butter,. 3.13 

Milk sugar,. 4.77 

Inorganic matter,. O.tiO 

Water,. 87.02 

100 . 

The Casein, of milk is a nitrogenous body, 
like gluten, albumen, or animal muscle. It 
is a white flaky substance, and can be sep¬ 
arated from milk in various ways, as we 
shall have occasion to show when treating 
of cheese making. 

The butter or oil in milk exists in minute 
globules scattered through the liquid en¬ 
veloped in casein; which being lighter than 
milk, rises when left undisturbed for a 
time iu the form of cream. Agitating milk 
frequently, or placing it in a deep vessel re¬ 
tards the rising of the cream, hence the 
so common use of shallow pans. Its rising 
is promoted by warmth. 

The sugar of milk is obtained, in its dis¬ 
tinct state, by separating the butter and 
casein from the whey — which may be ef¬ 
fected by mixing it while hot with well beat 
white of egg, to coagulate what curd may 
be remaining, and straining it through a 
cloth, so as to produce clear whey. This 
is boiled down to one fourth its bulk, and 
set to cool in an earthen dish, in a dark 
place. In a few days, minute white crystals 
are deposited in the bottom and side of the 
dish. These crystals are sugar of milk. 

This sugar is less sweet than cane sugar, 
harder, less soluble in water, and gritty be¬ 
tween the teeth. It is readily dissolved by 
the casein of milk and when so dissolved, 
fermentation takes place, and lactic acid, or 
the acid of milk, is formed. Carbonic acid 
is given off, as in the fermenting of other 
liquids,—producing alcohol. In milk the 
two are natural!v intermixed, and with the 


casein at a certain temperature cause the 
milk to become sour and ferment. Of the 
artificial action of these properties in form¬ 
ing butter and cheese, we shall have occa¬ 
sion to speak hereafter. 

To determine the amount of inorganic 
matter in 100 parts of milk it is only neces- 
sai-y to evaporate the milk carefully to dry¬ 
ness, and then burn in a crucible what re¬ 
mains. This incombustible portion or ash 
indicates the inorganic saline matter con¬ 
tained in the milk. [’rot. Norton in his 
excellent “Elements of Scientific Ao-ricul- 

O 

ture,” furnishes the composition of two sam¬ 
ples, each of the ash from 1,000 lbs. of 
milk, in a table which we copy. 

No. 1. No. % 

Phosphate of Lime,.23 .34 

Phosphate of Magnesia,.05 .07 

Chloride of Potassium,.14 .18 

Chloride of Sodium, (com. salt,). .02 .03 

Free Soda,.04 .05 

0.50 0.67 

It will be observed, the proportion in 1,000 
parts is very small, but as we may have oc¬ 
casion to refer to it again, it will not be un¬ 
profitable here. There are other peculiar¬ 
ities and properties of milk, which will more 
fully appear, when we come to detail the 
modus operandi of the manufacture of but¬ 
ter and cheese. + 

DESTRUCTION OF BUSHES, &c. 

Editors Rural: —In your paper I some¬ 
times notice inquiries respecting the best 
method of destroying bushes, foul or troub¬ 
lesome weeds, (fee. These inquiries are 
doubtless made by farmers, who are them¬ 
selves the proper persons to answer them; 
but, as I have a few moments leisure, I will 
spend them in giving a kind of general 
answer to all such inquiries. 

My answer will require a little knowledge 
of Vegetable Physiology; but in this age 
of the world, when even farmers cannot 
remain profitably and creditably ignorant of 
what so nearly concerns their profession, 
the farmer who is not willing to inform him¬ 
self on the subject, ought to quit the field 
and leave it to others. 

With a little knowledge of this kind, then 
suppose I were the owner of a field that 
was fast being overrun with Canada thistles 
and other foul plants, shrubs, (fee., liow 
would I rid myself of these nuisances?— 
Without experience, and with the knowl¬ 
edge supposed, I might reason thus:—An¬ 
nual plants may be destroyed if their seed¬ 
ing be prevented. Hence, pull, cut, plow, 
or anything to prevent their coming to ma¬ 
turity ; but make thorough work of it, and 
repeat the process as often as necessary.— 
Thus would I deal with May-weed, wild 
mustard, (called also wild raddish, char¬ 
lock,) <fec. 

Biennials and some perennials may be de¬ 
stroyed in this manner, i. e. by preventing 
their seeding, which occurs on the second 
or third year, instead of the first. Cut 
them about the time of dowering, and re¬ 
peat the process when necessary, being 
careful to cut near the ground; or plow, 
cultivate, &c., at any time before seeding. 
Thus would I deal with bur-dock, red- 
root, wild-parsnip, &c., always making thor¬ 
ough work of it. 

In regard to Canada thistles, milk-weeds^ 
St. Johns wort, snapdragon, daisies, &c., 
and shrubs, as elders, (fee., I might theorize 
thus:—These plants have a perennial root, 
but the leaves, we are told, perform the of¬ 
fice of lungs and digestive organs. If this 
be true, the plant, deprived of its leaves 
must die as certainly, if not as soon, as an 
animal deprived of its corresponding organs. 
So much for theory; I will try it Take a 
young plant, cut off all the leaves as fast 
as they appear, and the plant will either 
die prematurely, or, if sustained for a time 


by the vital energy of the root, will be 
stinted in its growth, produce nothing in 
perfection, and die when the season of ma¬ 
turity arrives. Now what says observation ? 
Look at our cabbage plants, young beets, 
carrrots, (fee., as the turkeys, hens or ducks, 
crop one set of leaves after another. A 
corn plant treated thus, would never attain 
a foot in height. It is true, these are per¬ 
ennials, or biennials ; but some of the 
grasses (which are perennials,) as every 
farmer knows, will soon “ run out ” if too 
closely pastured. Crop any of the above- 
named vegetables soon after flowering, and 
if they start again repeat the process, and 
they will ejic livithout fail. Now treat the 
Canada thistle, ifec., in the same manner, 
and if the effect is not as immediate,; (afe 
perennial roots have a greater ■tenacity of 
life than annua! or biennial,) it will be as¬ 
certain. Let the work be done thorough- 
ly; i. e., cut all, large and small, and cut 
them close to the ground; repeating the 
process when necessary, and the result will; 
be certain. Instead of cutting, frequent 
and thorough plowing would perhaps be 
better. 

A few words in regard to the time and 
frequency of cutting. I have said about 
the time of flowering, or a little after. I 
once knew a field, and a road-side, covered 
so thickly with Canada thistles that no grass 
could grow among them. They were mow¬ 
ed close to the ground when : n full flower¬ 
ing, or a little after, and for several years 
after scarce a plant could be seen, and the 
few that did appear were very diminutive. 
In other instances I have known both Can¬ 
ada thistles and milk-weeds cut about the 
time of plowing for buckwheat. The ground 
was plowed, the grain sown, and at the time 
of harvesting, some of the thistles and 
weeds that survived the first operation, or 
that sprang up afterwards, were again in 
flower and of course were cut with the 
grain. Both were afterwards found to be 
nearly or quite “ used up,” and the buck¬ 
wheat had the credit of it. It was in real¬ 
ity the effect of the seasonable cutting and 
plowing. I would prefer to cut them after 
flowering, even when the seed is partially 
grown, because the formation of the seed 
draws hard on the root, and let the plants 
be burned on the spot before even the im¬ 
mature seed can have time or opportunity 
to scatter. Early cutting is of little or no 
use, (as the root is still vigorous and will 
continue to send forth new shoots,) unless 
it be followed up during the whole season, 
even to its close. 

In regard to bushes I would reason 
thus:—If the plant be cut early in the 
spring, the vigor of the root is not affected. 
Hence all trees in their prime, except those 
that are less tenacious of life, as the pine, 
spruce, hemlock, (fee., and those that bleed 
profusely, as the maple, birch, (fee., will send 
up shoots from the root, if the tree be cut 
at any time between the fall of the leaf in 
autumn and its reappearance in the spring; 
and some even of these exceptions will start 
again if cut late in the spring. But let the 
young shoots be removed a few times du¬ 
ring the summer and the destruction of 
the root is certain. Trees will ordinarily 
renew their shoots as often as they are re¬ 
moved, some till the latter part of July; 
(I speak of young thrifty trees,) others till 
about the same time in August; and others 
even till October. An example of each in 
order would be the maple, the apple, and 
the Mulberry. Hence cut late, (i. e. about 
the time when they cease to renew their 
shoots, or to grow for the season, but before 
the leaves begin to die,) or if before, repeat 
the cutting at this time; otherwise the root 
will be as vigorous as ever. 


THE “ME SHILLING” GATE. 


These remarks, which are theory com¬ 
bined with experiment and observation, may 
(furnish a hint for the management of buds 
and grafts, (during the first season of their 
growth,) when the whole top of the stock, 
or tree, has. ^eerf cut away.; I would re¬ 
move all the ydiing shoots (always haying 
reference'’to the size and strength ofjdie 
l^bck aijp tlje jthrjftijniss of /the. Rod ffr' 
graft,) that may spring .ijp during thd early 
part of the season. If removecUin* the 
latter part, the root, and even the whole 
tree will suffer, according to my theory; a 
conclusion which is sustained by observa¬ 


tion. 

Down East, 1851. 


THE “NINE SHILLING” GATE. 

Mr. Moore: — Your “Rural” of to-day, 
(May 1,) as usual brings a new subject; or 
rather, as the ever variable occupation to 
which its pages are devoted requires, it 
gives the old subject a new and improved 
form, in the “Ne Plus Ultra” Gate. 

We old farmers who were the fortunate 
recipients of a pittance of common plain 
English, obtained in a “log cabin” in the 
back-woods, are not bound to understand 
all the “ultras” interspersed most perplex- 
ingly in many modern prints, but some of 
us understand “Gate” like a book, whilst too 
many have only learned “ Bars.” Justice 
to our “ Rural,” however, demands the 
acknowledgement that she “skips the hard 
words” satisfactorily. 

I am so much gratified with your kind¬ 
ness in exhibiting, and the good qualities of 
your“Ne Plus Ultra,” that I take a few 
moments this eve to compare it with my old 
“nine shilling” gates that have been on du¬ 
ty from 12 to 14 years without any repairs 
—a 2 inch oak plank 12 feet long, and 14 
inches wide, made my oldest gate frame, 
and there was lumber left 

— Length of top rail 12 feet—bottom ; 
rail about 11,—each 6 inches at the wide, j 
or hinge end, and 2^ at latch end,—brace 
2 by 2, and stiles 3 by 2—the rails framed 
into the latch end stile, and the hinge end ! 
stile framed into the rails,—both stiles run- j 
ning below the bottom rail as far as the 
desired width of the bottom board. The 
hin<m end stile tenon runs down throuo-h the 

O O 

bottom rail 2 by 2 inches, and furred out 
flush with the edge of the rail to receive the 
bottom board—or the bottom board may be 
dispensed with and the pickets extend to the 
bottom of gate. 

The brace is toed in on top of lower rail 
againsf hinge stile, and the top rail against 
the latch stile, —pickets nailed to rails and 
brace, of any desired length and width and 
distance apart,— Fastened by a mortice in 
the latch post,—a bevel each side of the post 
to shove the wooden latch back as the gate 
is opened either way, and then by a chain 
to which it is suspended, its own weight 
forces it into the mortice, or in place of a 
chain a wooden spring causes it to catch.— 
The posts are of oak timber about 10 to 12 
inches diameter, the hinge post cut down to 
6 inches, and a square shoulder left for the 


concave end of the bottom rail to rest 
against and upon, which forms the lower 
hinge. A 2 inch centre is left at the top of 
the same post to pass through the upper 
rail forming the hinge, which completes the 
Gate and fixtures with no iron, excepting 
about 1 lb. of nails. 

i Now if you think a “nine shilling” article 
would be used by any of your readers who 
would not aspire to the “ Ne Plus Ultra,” 
$2,00 article, you’are at liberty to lay it be- 
foffe them„ahd if there are yet. -any who re¬ 
fuse to adopt so cheap a-“ h WL saving” ma¬ 
chine as “farm gates,” they give better ev¬ 
idence of “ love of labor” in vjasting time, 
than proper economy in the use of it. The 
attempted sketch of my gate, is made with¬ 
out the aid of drafting implements, or any 
knowledge of the use of them, and no pre¬ 
tensions are made to proportions, neither is 
it necessary for the desired object, which is 
to show a cheap and very substantial, and 
durable gate. My posts are from trees 
that had been girdled and were dry when 
cut, and a lasting kind of oak; and with the 
preserving qualities of the salted grease 
used to keep them in “running order,” no 
marks of decay exist, and but little appear¬ 
ance of wear from daily use for 12 to 14 
years. % A Down Easter. 

“REPRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE LIFE.” 

In No. 18, page 138, of volume 2 of the 
Rural, is an article on the above subject, 
in which it is said, that “ every tree, (fee., 
produces seed in its natural state,” &c.— 
The writer mentions one exception, the 
“ potato onion;” and says, “ if any of our 
readers can add to the number,” &c. I am 
not aware of any others that are entirely 
exceptions, and yet there are several that 
are nearly so. Several species of the onion 
family show a decided preference to this 
mode of reproduction; viz., among natives, 

' the Allium canadense, (meadow garlic,) and 
A. vineale, (field garlic;) and among exotics, 
the A. oleraceum, (striped onion,) A. sativum, 
(garden garlic,) (fee. Of the saccharum 
oficinarum, (sugar cane,) Fleischmann says, 

; “the cane never flowers.” (See Com.Pat. 
Rep. 1848, pp. 283, (fee.) Every one knows 
that the cane is cultivated by planting the 
young bulbs which form at the knots, or 
joints, although the above named writer 
speaks in the same place, about “ propaga¬ 
ting the cane from the seed,” which, how¬ 
ever, is found to be exceedingly difficult of 
j germination. 

Similar phenomena may also be found in 
the animal kingdom. We find there some 
beings which propagate by bulbs or buds, 
from their sides, or edges; of which the hy¬ 
dra, (sprouting polypus,) may be given as 
an example. Others may he cut into any 
number of pieces, and each piece will be¬ 
come a perfect animal of its kind; of which 
the tainia, (tape worm,) may serve as an 
example. The analogy might be still far¬ 
ther traced. h. 

We believe in large crops which leave 
the land better than they found it, making 
both the farmer and the farm rich at once. 
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BUTTER FROM ONE COW FOR A YEAR. 

Mr. Editor: —Having had the care and 
management of the milk of one cow for the 
past season. I thought that I would employ 
a leisure hour in giving you a statement of 
my success in butter making, which if you 
consider worthy of publication might fill an 
unoccupied corner in the Rural New- 
Yorker. 

The first churning I made was on the 
third day of May, 1850, and the last churn¬ 
ing on the 22d of April, 1851, and the but¬ 
ter that was made at each churning during 
the time above mentioned was carefully 
weighed and an account kept of it, which 
on adding up, I find gives the gratifying 
result of 318 lbs. 3 ozs., besides furnishing I 
all the cream necessary to supply a small 
family. That amount of butter made from 
one cow within the time stated, seems to 
me to be very large and must far exceed 
the general average. 

The cow run in pasture during the sea¬ 
son of grass, while I had the care of her 
milk, and no extra food was given to her 
until in October, when she was fed with a 
few pumpkins, and still later, when the pas¬ 
ture failed, six quarts of shorts per day was 
fed to her and continued through the win¬ 
ter, together with good clover hay and corn 
stalks. I mention the manner she was fed 
least it might be tlio’t that she was very 
high fed for the purpose of obtaining an un¬ 
usual quantity of butter which certainly 
was not the case. 

I do not make this statement from a vain 
idea that I have excelled all others in but¬ 
ter making, but simply to make known what 
I have done in that way, hoping that it may 
call out statements from others who have 
done as well or better, and thereby show 
the great value of some cows—the profits 
of the dairy being the criterion of valua¬ 
tion. Elizabeth. 

Galen, June 2, 1651. • 

WHERE DOES THE POTASH COME FROM? 

“Where does the Potash come from? The 
coal does not contain it, as I understand.” “ Pot¬ 
assium,” says another, “ cannot be found by any 
test in the green wood, whicli by the act of burn¬ 
ing freely produces it.”—“The ashes of charcoal, 
(says the same,) contain a mere trace of potash.” 
—“ Jt is produced only when wood is burned in the 
open air.”— Winter Evenings at Home No. 8, in 
Rural Neic- Yorker. 

If this is true, and I am not prepared to 
controvert it, several questions arise, beside 
the one above. And, 1st —Docs it not overset 
all our theories about the action of ma¬ 
nures, and the food of plants? If potash 
does not exist in woody fibre, what can be 
its use in the soil ? Does it form any part 
of the food of the plant? 2d,—Does it not 
also oversetour theory of simple substances ? 
We have been in the habit of considering 
potassium a simple substance. But if it 
cannot be detected till after burning, will it 
not follow, that it is a compound, produced 
by the act of combustion ? 3d,—If-this be 

true, will it not tend to allay our fears in 
regard to the exhaustion of a soil ? If pot¬ 
ash is manufactured by the destruction of 
vegetable matter, may not other substances 
also, provided the plant be furnished with 
something to stimulate its growth ? 

Elm, maple, ash, &c., yield, when burned 
in the open air, large quantities of ashes. — 
Some large trees yield several bushels 
each; sufficient to make (sc.) five, ten, or 
fifteen pounds of potash. The roots of the 
maple are not remarkable for running, or 
spreading, and it does not seem possible 
that the portion of earth through which 
they extend, could ever have contained the 
amount of potash that is found in the ashes 
of the tree. Does not this fact, if it be one, 
go to show that the potash contained in 
vegetable matter is not wholly derived from 
the soil? ' h. 

Down East, May, 1651. 

Sulphate of Ammonia as Manure.— 
A remarkable fact in regard to the opera¬ 
tion of this substance, is stated in a late 
English work. It was used as a top-dres¬ 
sing for grass land at the rate of two hun¬ 
dred pounds per acre. Its effects on the 
growth of grass were highly favorable; 
but its effects on the quality of the herbage 
were such that the dairy farmer is cau¬ 
tioned against the use of the substance on 
pasture land. It is stated to flavor the 
milk in such a way that it cannot be used; 
that the cream cracks, and will not mix 
with tea, and that the butter and butter¬ 
milk are disagreeably flavored.— Alb. Cult. 

Paving Barn- Yards. —If your yards 
have an open, loose soil, paving or flagging 
laid on a coating of clay, will prevent the 
waste of the liquids by soaking into the 
ground. 


NEW YORK FARMING. 

Messrs. Editors: —While in the State 
of New York I fell in company with a num¬ 
ber of good farmers, so I think at least, and 
will select the farms of Mr. Craig, a wheat 
grower; Mr. Delong, a stock grower, and 
Mr. Pratt who farmed to suit my own no¬ 
tion and raised a little of all kinds of pro¬ 
duce. 

Mr. C. gave his attention mostly to wheat, 
corn and clover. Ilis farm is mostly of that 
kind of soil “ white-oak lands”—a sandy 
clay, or clay loam soil. His first purchase 
was 90 acres of land in a miserable state of 
cultivation, the fences (what there were,) 
were in a zig-zag, pitchpole condition, cattle 
and hogs were walking over it, while rails 
and bars were lying about in the muddy 
clay. There wore no signs of a garden of 
course, except that here and there was a 
lonely barpost, and a mutilated row of cur¬ 
rant bushes, backed by a bunch of tanzy 
—appearing to say, here is the garden. 

Mr. C. bought this land in the year ’34, 
of a systemless, hurrying, noisy, in-debt far¬ 
mer, who supposed too that there was no 
more of the earth good for any thing below 
two or three inches of the “top,” never 
seeded down, “never could afford it;” and 
as friend C. described, it looked barren and 
sickly enough 16 years ago. But never 
daunted, our purchaser took up an old 
spade “ which was lying upon the ash heap” 
and dug down into the hard earth in vari¬ 
ous places and found there was wheat there 
yet. Suffice to say, he bought it, and bo’t 
it cheap too, ($1,260) but was obliged to 
mortgage it for $300 of the purchase mo¬ 
ney ; $200 he loaned to buy an addition to 
his team, Seed to sow, and implements to 
work with. Some of his neighbors to place 
thorns in his pillow, told him the farm was 
worn out, and would “never support his 
family, much more pay his debts.” But 
Mr. C. though poor, was honest, and pos¬ 
sessed a courage bump of his own, temper¬ 
ed with kindness and forbearance—he did 
up his own thinking. 

The first work done was to gather up the 
muddy rails and enclose all his plow land 
with one good fence, and then with two 
yoke of oxen he commenced plowing beam 
deep, and continued to throw up the crumb¬ 
ling earth till forty acres were plowed, in¬ 
cluding some ten acres of winter killed 
wheat, put in the fall before by the occu¬ 
pant of the farm. When sowing time came 
he sowed, his fallow to wheat, and ten acres 
of it the following winter to clover seed, and 
in April, 15 bushels of Spring-port plaster 
on the ten acres sowed to clover—being the 
first clover or plaster ever applied to the 
land. Mr. C. from the 40 acres harvested 
1,100 and some odd bushels of fine wheat. 
“ A handsomer field I never saw,” was his 
remark to me, “ I have almost worshipped 
that growing crop of wheat for it was my 
salvation from debt.” 

In a year or two he had deeply plowed 
and clovered his farm throughout, and was 
enabled to plow in a crop of it for manure year. 
(If we western farmers would do so, every 
our land would produce the finest quality 
of wheat.) After replacing his division 
fences he would feed off his fallows, and by 
the way, enrich his ground by turning in a 
flock of sheep. (An excellent, thing on a 
naked fallow those busy animals; an east¬ 
ern wheat grower would hardly be without 
them. Turnips should be sowed for them, 
and it is better than a naked fallow.) Mr. 
C. mowed 15 acres of his clover yearly for 
hay, and then cut it again in the fall for the 
seed. His common yield of cleaned clover 
seed from an acre was from 2-J- to 5 bushels 
—he never has sold his clover seed for less 
than $5 and had sold it as high as $12 per 
bushel. From a surplus of wheat, clover 
seed, and corn, Mr. C. was soon free from 
debt and able to purchase more land, ma¬ 
king his farm now to contain 220 acres, and 
mostly a good wheat soil. He has no wish 
to monopolize God’s free gift any farther 
for he says, “ It’s all the land I want” 

In the way of preparing his ground for 
wheat Mr. C. plants as much ground to corn 
as he and his two sons can properly tend 
—he is one of my own kind of men; a la- 
j boring man—putting his manure on the 
| ground planted, breaking up each year for 
| corn such ground as has lain longest in 
i grass, sows from 40 to 60 acres of wheat a 
I year, and as a general thing he summer 
| fallows, and the land planted to corn the 
last year makes up a part of his summer 
fallow and the remainder is clover plowed 
under, often raising a greater crop of wheat 
on his corn fallow, but is more apt to rust 
in bad seasons for wheat. He had extra¬ 
ordinary luck one year—raising over 45 
bushels to the acre on a piece of .clover 
meadow turned over after mowing, then 
manured and sown to wheat in September. 
He had sown all kinds of wheat, but tho’t 
the white flint the best—the Souels wheat 
1 he should prefer was it not for the loss— 
i shells much in gathering. 

He sows no grass seed but clover—his 
! hay crop, principally that kind of grass and 
i all his pasture clover allowing it to get up, 

I most of it in blow, before feeding it. He 
! thinks clover to be indispensable on a wheat 
1 growing farm—the use of plaster causes it 
i to grow luxuriously and after a year or two 
! it brings in white clover, and his oldest pas¬ 


ture fields would be white with it in raid- 
summer, and in travelling in it some sea¬ 
sons in September the seed would be so 
abundant as to lodge in his shoes. (Where 
is there any country more natural to white 
clover than our prables and openings.) His 
land is free from foul weeds except a few | 
acres of what he called pigeon weed; this i 
land he plows in the fall generally and sows : 
it to spring grain. 

Like all other countries of great agricul¬ 
tural worth, the soil of Western New York 
is not all properly a wheat soil, nor is it best 
that it should be. It is certainly no disad- j 
vantage to have a fair proportion of a coun- ; 
try better fitted for grass, though the far¬ 
mers there, as well as here, west, are not 
always guided by the best of judgment in 
the matter of soil. If a farmer chooses to 
grow wheat he should in the first place 
select a wheat soil and this is a much nicer 
thing to do than every land buyer is aware. 
If selected right and he a farmer, he can 
soon arrive at remunerating profits, and like 
Mr. C. to independence. But if a farmer 
who can only think of raising wheat, is 
placed on a farm Fetter for growing stock, 
he is where some other man ought to be, 
but wheat growing is his taste. He has read 
some where in Liebig perhaps (ought to read 
it before) that it requires other properties 
than are found in his soil to produce good 
grains of wheat. It is lacking in lime, sand, 
phosphates and the like, and its primitive 
formation is by no means right. What does 
he do; sell it and look for a wheat farm 
where nature would assist him a hundred 
fold in labor and profit; he does no such 
thing but assumes the task of making the 
earth (as far as his farm is concerned) over 
again and force wheat to grow by adding 
to it these delinquent drugs—a hopeless 
task indeed—to all such farmers “ book 
farming” is an injury. 

Mr. Delany had in an early day selected 
a farm in Western New York suited to his 
favorite business—stock growing —but I 
have not room to give you a description of 
it now, but will some future day, also the 
farm of Mr. Pratt, and give you some of his 
best rules for rotation of crops; and how he 
managed to get wealthy on 120 acres of 
land. — W., in Prairie Farmer. 

POULTRY. 

There seems to be no branch of domes¬ 
tic economy less understood than profitably 
raising poultry. When we say profitably 
we do not speak of their value in dollars 
and cents, for we hold that every dwelling, 
however humble or splendid it may be, 
should have a few chickens around them; 
for there are times in almost every family, 
both in sickness and health, when money 
cannot buy the little luxuries that chickens 
give us. What profit is there in keeping 
fifty or a hundred hens without a corres¬ 
ponding supply of eggs? Most people 
think that chickens must pick their own 
living, and yield a good supply of eggs in 
the bargain, but we have found that chick¬ 
ens forced tp roam for their daily food, have 
little time or inclination to lay; and those 
who expect a good supply of eggs without 
generous feed, may as well plant then- 
choice vegetable seeds in a sand bank, and 
look for tender, delicious vegetables. 

We have had some little experience in 
the “ henery,” and have found a great secret 
in getting a supply of eggs through the 
whole season, but not in driving the hens 
uphill, or in feeding them exclusively on 
gravel, or in supplying them with chalk nest 
eggs. The whole secret consists in giving 
them plenty of food, grain and flesh; any 
of the grains will answer, as the chicken’s 
mill is very convenient. For six or eight 
months in the year the chickens will supply 
themselves with animal food, in the shape 
of insects, but the rest of the time feed 
them regularly with flesh as well as corn. 
Boiled potatoes is an excellent food for 
fowls, but with it they want grain of some 
kind, and flesh also. In our long, hot sum¬ 
mers, poultry are inclined to become lousy; 
but if clean, good ashes are placed conven¬ 
ient to the hen-house, the hens will dust 
themselves in them until the vermin disap¬ 
pear. Nature is their teacher, and hers is 
an unerring guide. A good shelter should 
be provided for the chickens to roost under; 
the manure of chickens, properly saved, 
will repay all expenses of feeding. It is a 
great error to crowd too many chickens to¬ 
gether. 

We know nothing of the patent chicken¬ 
hatching machines, but we know that fifty 
hens will lay more eggs and raise more 
chickens upon one lot or enclosure, than 
will one hundred. They do not flourish in 
a crowded state, neither will hens lay as 
well when great numbers are together. A 
hen is a right prudish old lady, and affects 
great modesty in selecting her nest, and 
: laying her eggs, always taking a quiet, sly 
place, when it can be found. We say then 
I to our readers, keep no more fowls than you 
. can, and will feed well. Provide good shel- 
i ter for them, save all the manure, and your 
| gardens will pay in their increased produc- 
' tiveness, for all your culture of chickens, and 
then when beef resembles sole leather, and 
i bacon becomes stale, young chickens and 
i fresh eggs will prove a luxury indeed.— 

1 Soil of the South. 


SAVINGS ON A FARM. 

Many a Mickle makes a Muckle. —By 
observing this rule it is that a farmer suc¬ 
ceeds. He economises time—every hour 
is devoted to some useful labor,— time with 
him is money. He has work for rainy days, 
that fair weather may all be occupied out 
of doors. He spends but few holidays.— 
Frugality is his watchword —but not mean¬ 
ness. 

Between Boeings.-— This used to be a 
comparative leisure time, but it is not so now. 
If the farmer is wide awake—as most farm¬ 
ers are, now-a-days—he will find a plenty 
of profitable labor in the way of improve¬ 
ments, and he will manage it so as to have 
all hands employed in accomplishing some¬ 
thing useful. 

Young Pigs. —Have an eye to these, when 
they first begin to eat the slops from the 
dairy. Sour milk is apt to make them 
scour, and the complaint is often fatal to 
them. If they live, their growth is stopped, 
and all that they eat does them no good. 

I know of no remedy for this disease, and 
would, therefore, advise to use due care to 
prevent it. Let them for a time have sweet 
skim milk, corn, and a free range in a pas¬ 
ture if possible, and wean them gradually. 

Bees. —Watch your hives—keep their 
houses clean —not only the moth, but pis¬ 
mires are wont to make their nests in bee- 
houses. These suspended by iron rods are 
most secure from insects, but for want of 
these, place the legs of the bee-stands in 
old tin pans, filled with water. This will 
keep the hives free from all creeping insects. 

Agricultural Papers. —Do you take one 
and read it? Uudoubtedly you are not so 
foolish as to give implicit belief to all that 
you read in the papers, just because it is in 
print, but exercise your own judgment upon 
what you read, whether it is right or wrong, 
and profitable to be followed or otherwise. 
Neither are you so wise in your own es¬ 
teem, as to reject as nonsense all that oth¬ 
ers contribute of their experience to the 
farmer’s paper. You may be a better far¬ 
mer than he who writes for the papers, but 
then remember that the sparrow may 
sometimes see that which escapes the eye 
of the eagle. The hints thrown out in a 
good agricultural journal, are often very 
suggestive to a man whose faculties are 
wide awake, and will lead him to profitable 
reflection, if not action—and this reflection 
this exercise of the mind, is all important 
to a man in the line of his occupation, so as 
put him on the pursuit of higher attain¬ 
ments in it, and to keep him from rusting- 
out. Read, therefore, the farmer’s paper 
—reflect upon what you read and inward¬ 
ly digest, until your mind, like your body, 
is capable of accomplishing the intensest 
labor. 

H0EIN GC0RN. 

My practice is when I enter the field for 
the first hoeing to provide myself with a 
shovel plow, passing it through the field 
twice in each row, both ways. This leaves 
the ground very mellow, and in excellent 
condition for the first hoeing. I consider 
it the best way to suffer no weeds to be 
buried in the hills, but have them all care¬ 
fully pulled out, and if the earth about the 
corn pants should be baked, I have it re¬ 
placed with new earth that is mellow. On 
the second hoeing, it’s common among far¬ 
mers, those that have a cultivator—and 
every farmer should have one or a small 
harrow, to run it through the corn field 
at least once in each row, each way. This 
will have a tendency to keep the soil loose 
and free from weeds, which will generally 
be done by two dressings at d thinnings, 
leaving the plants the right number in 
each hill. 

The practice of plowing among corn for 
the last dressing, and making large hills, is 
justly getting out of repute with some of 
the farmers of the west—and for this rea¬ 
son : it is evident that the plow cuts and 
bruises the roots of the plants and turns 
them up to the heat of the sun, thus render¬ 
ing the crop more liable to suffer by the 
drought 

The first dressing should be performed 
as soon as the size of the plant will permit; 
the last ought to be performed before the 
corn begins to tassel. A slight earthing is 
beneficial, provided the earth is scraped 
from the surface, and the sod manure not 
exposed to the rays of a July sun.— Mich. 
Farmer. 

ANTHRACITE COAL ASHES. 

Prof. Norton of Yale College, says 
that by careful analysis there are in every 
100 lbs. of anthracite coal ashes from 4 to 
8 lbs. of valuable inorganic material, of a 
nature suitable for adding to any soil re¬ 
quiring manures. This is the perfectly 
pure ash; as we ordinarily find it, there is 
mixed a greater or less proportion of ash 
from the wood charcoal used in kindling 
the fires. There is without doubt enough 
of this in all ordinary cases, to add consid¬ 
erably to the richness of the ashes. But 
even if we take them in their pure state as 
represented by the above analysis, we can 
see that they are well worth collecting, and 
that when applied in considerable quantity 
they produce a decided effect— Sci. Am. 


CHEAP WASH FOR COTTAGES. 

For the outside of wooden cottages, 
barns, outbuildings, fences, <fcc., where 
economy is important, the following wash 
is recommended: 

Take a clean barrel that will hold water, 
Put in it half a bushel of fresh quicklime, 
and slake it by pouring over it boiling wa¬ 
ter sufficient to cover it 4 or 5 inches deep, 
and stirring it till slaked. 

When quite slaked dissolve in water, and 
add two lbs. of sulphate of zinc, (white vit¬ 
riol) which may be had of any of the drug¬ 
gists, and which, in a few weeks, will cause 
the whitewash to harden on the wood-work. 
Add sufficient water to bring it to the con¬ 
sistence of thick whitewash. This wash is 
of course white, and as white is a color 
which we think should never be used ex¬ 
cept upon buildinirs a good deal surround¬ 
ed by trees, so as to prevent its glare, -we 
would make it a fawn or drab color before 
using it. 

To make the above wash a pleasing 
cream color add 4 lbs. yellow ochre. 

For a fawn color take 4 lbs. umber, 1 lb. 
Indian red, and ^ lb. lampblack. 

Lampblack, when mixed with water col¬ 
ors, should first be thoroughly dissolved in 
alcohol. Yellow ochre, Indian red, &c., are 
sold, in dry powders, at a few cents per 
pound. 

To make the wash gray or stone color, 
add one lb. raw umber and two lbs. lamp¬ 
black. 

The color may be put on with a common 
whitewash brush, and will be found much 
more durable than a common whitewash, 
as the sulphate of zinc sets or hardens the 
wash. 

Cheap wash for Cottages of brick, stone 
stucco, or rough-cast. Take a barrel, and 
slake half a bushel of fresh lime as before 
mentioned; then fill the barrel two-thirds full 
of water and add 1 bushel of water lime. 
Dissolve in water and add three pounds of 
sulphate of zinc. The whole should be of 
the thickness of paint, ready for use with 
the brush. This wash is improved by the 
addition of a peck of white sand stirred in 
just before using it. The color is a pale 
stone-color, nearly white. 

To make it fawn color, add 1 lb. yellow 
ochre, 2 lbs. raw umber, 2 lbs. Indian red. 

To make it a drab, add l lb. Indian red, 

1 lb. umber, 1 lb. lampblack. 

This wash, which we have tested thor¬ 
oughly, sets and adheres very firmly to 
brickwork or stucco, is very durable, and 
produces a very agreeable effect.”— Doivn- 
ing’s Architecture. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA. 

The geographical position of lower Cali¬ 
fornia is too w r ell known to require any de¬ 
tailed description, and to those unacquaint¬ 
ed with this, a glance upon any map of 
North America will exhibit it It is the 
peninsular portion of what is now the State 
of California, a part of a territory one and 
the same, and which cannot long pertain to 
two nations so opposite in enterprise as the 
United States and Mexico. 

The climate of Lower California is excel¬ 
led by none in the world. An eternal sum¬ 
mer rests over its plains, and a blue and 
cloudless sky ever canopies its lofty hills. 
Its gorgeous sunsets are equalled only in 
fairy land, and its mountain freezes blow 
fresh as those which bear the sweetness of 
the spice groves over the southern seas. 
Throughout the whole year the thermome¬ 
ter in the lower portion of Lower California 
does not vary ten degrees; ranging from 
seventy to eighty degrees. Thin clothing 
only is ever required, and the air is so pure 
and warm that it is a common custom with 
the inhabitants to sleep in the open air; the 
poorer classes upon the bare ground, and 
the richer in hammocks swung from the limb 
of a fig or orange tree. One peculiarity of 
the climate of Lower California, and one 
which distinguishes it from the upper coun¬ 
try, and in fact from the whole western 
American coast is, that there is no “rainy 
i season.” Copious showers fall occasionally 
| in June and July, as well as in Dec. and 
! Jan. The rains, however, are very uncer¬ 
tain, and for agricultural purposes depen¬ 
dence is had upon the heavy dews which 
are nightly deposited, or upon the surer 
! mode of irrigation. 

The beautiful fancy of an El Dorado, in 
which age should renew its youth and ac¬ 
tivity, and youth grow up unblighted by 
disease, I have never seen so fully realized 
as in Lower California. Diseases of an epi¬ 
demic character are entirely unknown, and 
health reigns supreme. As an example of 
the healthy character of the country 1 
would state that we took to La Paez two 
companies of soldiers amounting to over a 
hundred men. La Paez at that time con¬ 
tained a population of about a thousand in- ’ 
habitants, and during an eight months’ res¬ 
idence there we lost not a man from sick¬ 
ness, and in the whole time there were but 
two deaths in the town, both of which were 
of infants. The world can scarcely produce 
an example of this character. The climate, 
although in the lower portion a tropical one, 
has none of the enervating influence of warm 
countries in general. 

Farmers write for your paper. 
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THE CURCULIO, 


GURLED PEACH LEAVES. 


For several years, I have observed that 
our peach trees, at a certain season of the 
year assume a curious appearance, said to 
be the effect of frost. The change or crisp¬ 
ing of the leaves, takes place apparently 
immediately after cold winds and rains; and 
the question will naturally arise ut der this 
head,—Is not the, curling of the leaves at¬ 
tributable to bleak winds instead of frost, as 
is represented by J. J. Thomas, in his work 
on Fruit Culture? Much discussion has 
taken place relative to the effect of the 
curling. Some are of opinion that where 
trees are affected in this way, it has a ten¬ 
dency to retard their growth, &c. There 
is one thing sure, it makes them appear un¬ 
natural as well twisted in their aspect, and, 
with the rest, causes perhaps a great deal 
of unnecessary alarm among those not ac¬ 
quainted with the phenomenon. The crisp ¬ 
ed state of the leaves is not only prevalent 
in this section, but I believe it extends 
throughout the State, 

Along in the fall, the trees appear to as¬ 
sume a healthy and vigorous appearance, 
and any one would naturally suppose that 
they never had been troubled with any 
thing in the line of frost or wind. By ex¬ 
hen in a curled con- 


PAGE’S TATERT WIND 


PAPIER MACHE. 


tube, which conducts them to the point 
where the impression is given, viz: between 
the two dies, one of which is stationary un¬ 
der the peice and the other descends with 
the motion of the machinery, and stamps 
the top of the coin. We saw $20 gold 
pieces stamped, as we should judge, at the 
rate of forty in a minute. 

The next and final operation, is the “ mil¬ 
ling,” which is the ornamenting of the 
edges of the coin. The steam engine which 
supplies the power for these various opera¬ 
tions, is of the most perfect finish, a re: 1 
bijou, polished like watch work in every 
part, and operating without the least per¬ 
ceptible noise. —Farmer & Mechanic. 


mm 


The manner of manufacturing this ma¬ 
terial, of which so great a variety of beau¬ 
tiful articles are made, is thus described by 
the Evening Post: 

The article obtains its name from the 
prepared paper which forms the principal 
material in its composition. This paper, 
which is cut into the required size and 
shape, is made of the consistency of the 
hardest wood by steeping in oil, after which 
it is left to dry in an oven. When the re¬ 
quired time has elapsed it is removed, and 
left in the open air for some minutes, when 
a coat of refined black varnish is laid over 
the surface. Before this varnish has become 
dry, pieces of pearl, cut in the form of 
leaves, roses 
of the artist 


amining the leaves, w 
dition, I find that they do hot appear 
£ to be badly injured — only distorted. — 
They 'contain all the juice necessary to 
) make them appear natural and agreeable; 

But by some cause or other, it does not ap- 
; pear to work in harmony with the law gov¬ 
erning healthy peach leaves, and hence their 
brittle and odious appearance. It strikes 
me, from considerable observation relative 
to the leaves, that the peaches are not fair 
and handsome as they would be were the 
> trees and leaves to assume a thrifty-and 
healthy appearance during the growing- 
season. At all events there appears to be 
something connected with the distorted 
leaves not at all agreeable nor favorable; 
and by the way, can the editor of the Ru- 
■ ual give any information relative to the 
; effect, <fec., of the curling of the leaves ? 

M. Taffeny. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y., May, 1851. 


Wf. give this week another engraving of 
a wind mill, in use quite extensively at the 
west, foi raising water, <fcc. It is said to 
answer the purpose intended very well,— 
They are manufactured and sold by Geo. 
Page, the patentee, Baltimore Md., full- 
rigged with pump Ac., for about $100 each. ; 

Fig. 1 is the vane or tail-piece; 2 the I 
main wheel 16 feet in diameter; 3 the tow- j 
er or supporting frame'; 4 the pump. 

The Ohio Cultivator, of last June, speaks I 
of them as follows; 

On the plains of Ohio, and especially on ! 


* lams 

t the prairies of the West, farmers find much 
need of some kind of machinery for raising- 
water from wells for the supply of stock in 
summer by means of wind power. Quite 
a number of attempts have been made to 
attain this object by means of ordinary 
wind mills; but they have all failed, owing 
to the difficulty of preventing the machinery 
from being torn to pieces by a strong gale. 
We know of no mill for the purpose that 
promises to obviate this difficulty, except the 
one above represented; which is so contriv¬ 
ed as to regulate itself—the wings being- 
attached by springs which yield to the force 
of the breeze so as to present less surface 
for its action. We have great confidence 
that it will be found to answer the purpose 
fully, and prove quite durable. 


may dictate, or the character 
of the article may require, are laid on the 
paper to which they adhere, and which is 
again placed in the oven. When it has 
been removed the second time, another coat 
of varnish is applied on the surface of the 
pearl and paper indiscriminately The var¬ 
nish when it has had sufficient time to dry, 
is scraped off the pearl, and the same pro¬ 
cess is repeated several times,until all parts 
of the surface are made quite even. This 
gives the pearl the appearance of having 
been inlaid. 

The article, which is still in an unfinished 
state, after a thorough polish, has to be sub¬ 
mitted to the hands of an artist, upon whose 
skill its beauty in a great degree depends. 
Under his hands the piece of pearl, but 
roughly formed, is soon converted into a i 
full blown flower, surrounded by its leaves | 
and buds. The branches are first traced : 
out by a camel’s hair pencil, dipped in size 
upon which gold leaf is afterwards la'd.— 
Then follows the painting of the flowers 
and leaves, the colors of which are render¬ 
ed almost indelible by the application of a 
second coat of refined white varnish. Per¬ 
sons who have seen papier mache ar¬ 
ticles-have no doubt been struck with the 
natural appearance given to the leaves and 
flowers by the pearl, the brilliancy of which 
endures an incredible length of time. 


CLEANING RIBBONS AND GLOVES. 

Mix in a saucer some molasses, soft soap, 
and alcohol — a tablespoonful of each.—■ 
Have ready a large basin of warm soft wa¬ 
ter. After laying your ribbon on a clean 
board, hold it over the basin, and rub on 
the preparation gently, with a soft brush, 
now and then dashing the water on to the 
silk. Repeat this process until it is perfect¬ 
ly clean, and then rinse it in soft water, be¬ 
ing careful not to wrinkle it. Lay it be¬ 
tween the folds ot clean cloth, and iron on 
the wrong side before it is dry. Plain or 
figured satin, cleaned in this * way, some¬ 
times looks as well as new. Lustring does 
not clean quite so well. Never wring your 
’ribbons. W 

Gloves may be lubbed gently with India 
rubber, or bread; but the best way to 
cleanse white, or light-colored kid gloves, is 
to wash them in camphene. It is not ex¬ 
pensive. Pour it in a saucer, (as a shallow 
dish is the best,) and wAsh them with your 
hands. Two saucers a little more than 
hall full will clean them thoroughly. Wash 


RAISING LIMA BEANS. - AGAIN. 


Editors Rural:— I notice in your last 
paper a communication signed A, which 
states that planting Lima beans in the ordi¬ 
nary way, with the addition of 3 inches of 
stable manure, is a much easier and as 
sure a method as the one given by me.— 
In the first place, I can get Limas 2 weeks 
earlier in the season by my method than it 
is possible with his. planted in open ground; 
which all will concede to be an advantage. 
In the second place, there is no risk of fail- 
their growing, 


A “practical mulcher,” writing from 
Dedham, Massachusetts, whose communica¬ 
tion is published in the Horticulturist for 
May, says: 

I regard mulching as our 
pecial necessity, 
thing in North American 
For in the first place, 
mulching,—or cov 


prime and es- 
the most indispensable 
Agriculture.— 
the operation of 
ering over the surface of 
the ground—prevents the evaporation of 
the moisture that is so requisite to the 
rooting of new plantations to the develop¬ 
ment of luxuriant foliage, and the produc¬ 
tion of perfect flowers, and fair, juicy, large 
sized fruits. Again : the operation of 
mulching not only prevents, to a great ex¬ 
tent, the escape of moisture, but also, and 
what is of greater importance, the passing 
away from the earth of the volatile gases 
that are held in solution in the water, and 
which, sucked in by by the minute mouths 
ot the radicle or spongioles, give nourish¬ 
ment to the plant or tree. 

That mulching is of great value in the 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICI 

For the week ending Mta/ 27, 1851. 


To Bolivar Newbury, of Catskill, N. Y. 
improvement in lifting jacks. 

To Henry Brunk, of Albany, N. Y., for 
provement in lap anvils for shoemakers. 

To John Robertson, of Brooklyn, N, Y. 
improved combination of dies for sheet lead 
chines. 

To G. W. Putnam of Moreau, N. Y., for 
proved vice jaw for saw filing machinery. 

To Otis Boyden, of Newark, N. J.. forimpr 
ment”in alloys of iron, zinc, and nickel. 

To Henry Waterman, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
improvements in machinery for hardening 
straightening saws, &c. 

To Jacob Barnhill, of Circleville, Ohio, for 
provement in seed planters. 

ToE. S. Farson, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
provement in portable swings. 

To G. B. Durkee, of Alden, N. Y., for 


ure in their growing, as is apt to be the 
case when planted too early, before the 
ground has been sufficiently warmed by 
the sun. And further, by the plants hav¬ 
ing two weeks the start in spring, more of 
the crop will be fit for the table than would 
in ordinary cases, if planted the 20th of 
June. 

I have heard of, and even seen cucum¬ 
bers, melons radishes, lettuce, &c., planted 
in a hot-bed in order to bring them forward 
early in the season, but according to the 
plan of A, it would be an easier and as 
sure a method to plant these in open ground 
with the addition of 3 inches of stable ma¬ 
nure, as wc all know that they would get 
ripe even if planted the 20th of June. But 
it- is not every one who would like to raise 
Lima beans that has ground of a proper 
nature to bring the plants forward so as to 
have the beans mature when planted the 
20th of June, so my plan will be useful to 
hurry them up in the spr 


the odor of camphene. If gloves are no 
badly soiled, dip a cloth in the camphene 
and rub the spots. — Mich. Farmer. 

[So many serious and fatal accidents oc. 
i cur from the use of camphene, that nom 
j but the most careful people should evei 
handle it—and we would hardly recom 
mend its use in a family for any purpose 
J It is a dangerous article.— Eds. Rural.] 


THE UNITED STATES MINT. 

As money making is a subject for study i 
v\i:h most people, it may be interesting to 
the majority to know how money is made 
literally. The mint is a handsome white 
stuccoed building, with a plain but not in¬ 
elegant portico. The visitor on entering 
the vestibule and asking permission to see 
the interior is requested to record his name 
in a book kept for that purpose. He is then 
conducted, first to a room in the rear, where 
the California dust is melted. The appear¬ 
ance of this room is as gloomy and dingy 
as that of an ordinary iron foundry. 

In the next two rooms, the silver and 
gold is cast in ingots. Passing from thence 
to the other side of the building, we saw a 
man engaged in examining and sorting a 


improve¬ 
ment in carriages. 

To W. H. Hoyt, of New York, N. Y. for im¬ 
provement in omnibus steps. 

To James C. Spencer, of Phelps N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in carriages. 

To Edward Hamilton, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
(assignor to Nelson Goodyear, of New York, N.Y.) 
for improvement in excluding dust from railroad 
cars. 

To P. M. Walker, of Marshall, Mo., for im¬ 
provements in hemp brakes. 

To Wm. Biddle, of La Fayette, Ind., for im¬ 
provement in self-weighing machines for grains. 

To Win. A, Me Farland, and T, C. Carpenter, 
of Wilmington, Del., for improvement in bran 
dusters. 

To Nelson Barlow, of St. Louis, Mo., for im¬ 
provement in planing machines. 

To Edward Maynard, of Washington, D. C., 
for improvement in breech-loading fire-arms. 

To N, Pawes &. H, Harrison, of Little York 
N. J., fpr improvement in hoot crimps. Ante¬ 
dated Jan., 31, 1§51. 

DESIGNS. 

To Wm, L. Hathaway, of Dighton, Mass., for 
design for stoves. 

To N. T; Richardson, of Portland, Me., for de¬ 
sign for stoves. 

To Ezra Ripley, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor to 
Stafford’^ Co.,) for design.for stoves. 


The earth is a magnet, with magnetic 
currents constantly playing. The human 
body is also a magnet, and when the body 
is placed in certain relations to the earth 
these currents harmonize—when in any 
other position they conflict. When one po¬ 
sition is to be maintained for some time, a 
position should be chosen in which the 
magnet current of the earth and body will 
not conflict. This position as indicated by 
theory and by experiment, is to lie with the 
head towards the north pole. Persons who 
sleep with their heads in the opposite direc¬ 
tions, or lying crosswise, are liable to foil in- 


•ing, independent 
of the soil that they arc to grow in after¬ 
wards, in order that they may ripen before 
early frost. i. 

Big Stream Point, N. Y., June 3, 1851. 

Singular.— Towards the end of autumn 
may be often observed m the fields mark* 
of footsteps, which appear to have scorched 
the grass like heated iron: this phenomenon 
; was formerly regarded with superstitions 
dread, but can now be explained upon very 
simple chemical principles. When the 
grass becomes crisp by frost, it is exceed- 
mgly brittle, and the foot of a man, or even 
; of a child, is sufficiently heavy to break it 
■; completely down, and effectually kill it: 
j therefore when the sun ha6 thawed the 
\ frosty rime from the fields, these foot-tracks 
appear brown and bare in the midst of the 
surrounding and flourishing green o-rass. 


Coal ashes can be applied with advan¬ 
tage as a top-dressing on grass land, or as 
mixed in a compost; the}- would a}$q be of 
service when thrown into IqpHs, qnd hoi- 
lows, to absorb liquid mqqures 

Washing Rees iq strong ley or soap suds, 
should be attended to again after planting. 
We warrant it’ td'flqy,— Mick. Farmer . 1 • • 
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BY U WETHERELL. 



INTERESTING TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

A teacher was recently tried in Rockingham 
county at the Court of Common Pleas, for punish¬ 
ing a girl who did not obey the orders of the school. 
The Judge instructed the jury that a teacher had 
aright to punish to a reasonable extent for a viola¬ 
tion of the rules; that he had the same right to 
punish that a parent had his own child. But that 
neither teacher nor parent has the right to punish 
to an unreasonable extent. The jury acquitted the 
teacher.— Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 1 

When a parent sends his child to school 
to be instructed, he must do one of two 
things, to wit: either stay and keep his 
child in subjection to the rules of the 
school, or authorize the teacher under 
whose care and direction he places him, to 
do so. The former is inexpedient and im¬ 
practicable, and will not be done. The 
latter, then must be adopted and practiced, 
viz: the child must be governed in matters 
pertaining to conduct—to behavior—as well 
as in such as pertain to mental culture, by 
the teacher. 

The duty of governing, then, as well as 
that of teaching, devolves on the instructor. 
If so, as few, if any will question, then the 
inquiry as to the right to punish, on the 
part of the teacher, is easily met and an¬ 
swered. If the parent punishes for disobe¬ 
dience where obedience is the duty of the 
child, then may the teaeher do the same 
under like circumstances, while the child is 
under his care and instruction. 

Notwithstanding this reasonable view of 
the subject, there are parents, (and the num¬ 
ber is not small,) who, if their children are 
punished at school for disobedience, are 
sure to prosecute the teacher and seek to 
recover a fine from him. This has done 
and is doing much to introduce, to sanction, 
and to perpetuate insubordination in schools 
Nearly all teachers as much as they depre¬ 
cate a disorderly school, can and will en¬ 
dure this, rather than to incur and suffer a 
lawsuit and fine. Every teacher of the 
young, no matter in what grade of schools 
he may be employed, should require and 
exact from every pupil, full, entire and im¬ 
plicit obedience to all such rules and regu¬ 
lations as are found necessary for a good 
and well regulated school. This can b# 
done in most cases with very little corporal 
punishment—and in some without any.— 
Some teachers will succeed with much less 
than others, and in some schools without 
resorting to it at all, while in others they 
find it indispensable. So it is with parents 
in the government of their own children. 

But says Mr. Hine, a Western man, 
“Our proposition is that parents have no 
right to administer physical chastisement to 
their children, and that the whipping of 
children is one of the greatest evils of the 
age.” Now if this proposition which lie 
undertakes to prove, be true, then not only 
such parents as inflict “ physical ” punish¬ 
ment upon their children are wrong, but all 
who employ it in any way whatsoever.— 
This doctrine if carried to its legitimate re¬ 
sults would proclaim liberty forthwith to 
every convict of whatever description or 
wherever, or by whatever authority con¬ 
fined. 

The first argument offered by Mr. H. 
is, “because no human being is born to be 
whipped ” — “ every child’s nature rebels 
against the rod”—“he feels degraded when 
it is applied ”—“it appeals to, and strength- 

> ens his lower propensities, while it weakens 
| the nobler attributes of humanity ”—“ kin- 

> dies rage and revenge and strengthens 
5 these passions.” The second argument is, 
s “ parents have no right to punish, because 
\ they show malice in doing it—and no one 
S is fit to punish when angry—and unless 
l angry a parent cannot punish.” 

) Third— “ Parents are denied the right 

< because they have no standard to guide 
( them — it is wicked and heathenish to cor- 
\ rect a child by corporal chastisement.”— 

Fourth—“ The parent has no right to pun- 
\ ish his child who is in no respect blameable 

> for his conduct ”—“ crying, e. g., is self- 
? defence—now to whip a child for obeying 

< a law of nature, &c .”—“ Why is a child 


disorderly ? Because he has a disorderly 
constitution. Who gave it that constitution ? 
The parents and no one else. Then they 
apply the whip to correct faults which pro¬ 
ceed from themselves.” These are the 
chief arguments offered by Mr. II. to sus¬ 
tain his proposition. 

Let the nature of these arguments as 
they are called, be tested a little: First; no 
human being is born to be a drunkard; 
ergo, it follows from H.’s reasoning that the 
moral degredation, and especially the “phys¬ 
ical ” suffering are wrong, because they de¬ 
grade and weaken the noble attainments of 
humanity. Who inflicts these? No human 
being is born to be disobedient to law— 
multitudes are nevertheless. If this rebel- 
ious spirit is of a later birth, may not the 
“physical” or corporal restraints be of a 
still more recent origin? No child Was 
born to be a liar, a thief, nor a murderer— 
nevertheless many become guilty of all 
these crimes. It does not follow, then, as 
it seems to us, that because no human be¬ 
ing was, or “ is born to be whipped,” that 
he must not be chastised, and restrained, 
and prevented from wrong actions. 

We might go on and show the utter ab¬ 
surdity of the other arguments as they are 
called, did we deem it necessary. These 
notions, and such as these, have, during 
the last twenty years, well nigh undermined 
all authority, whether in parents, or others 
delegated or appointed to exercise it. The 
decision placed at the head of this article 
we' deem in accordance with reason, com¬ 
mon sense and divine revelation. If all 
similar cases were thus decided, the right¬ 
ful exercise of authority would again be 
established, and children would obey. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, for 
June has been received. This first number 
of the second year, and of volume third, 
opens with Thomson’s Summer, with twen¬ 
ty-five illustrations. This poem alone, with 
the illustrations, is worth the price of the 
number. The other contents of the num¬ 
ber, like those of its predecessors, are varied 
and good. 

D. M. Dewey mails the work to any part 
of the United States, and Canada. Terms 
$3 per annum,—two copies, $5—25 cents 
a number at News Room, Arcade Hall. 

First Lessons in Botany: Designed for common 

schools in the United States ; by Alphonso 

Wood, A. M., Author of The Class-Book of 

Botany. Boston; Crocker & Brewster. 1850. 

“ The science of Botany,” says Dr. Wm. 
Darlington, “has for its object the most 
lovely of all the inanimate works of God. 
It treats of those beautiful forms which an¬ 
nually unfold themselves to our admiring 
gaze—which everywhere clothe and deco¬ 
rate the teeming surface of the earth, af¬ 
fording directly or indirectly the substance 
of all animals, and regaling every sense of 
every creature which has a capacity to be 
gratified. It is a science peculiarly appro¬ 
priate to gentle minds. Its cultivation im¬ 
poses no tax upon the feeling, shocks no 
sensibility, involves no cruelty. All its in¬ 
cidents and attributes are promotive of 
health and pure intellectual pleasure. — 
Why should not such a science be made 
an indispensable branch of education ? As 
a mere accomplishment it is entitled to rank 
with any of those ornamental acquirements 
to which so much time is devoted. As a 
means of enlarging and disciplining the 
mind, training it to habits of correct obser¬ 
vational and profitable reflection, the study 
of plants is far superior to many of those 
fashionable and fugitive attainments which 
now so frequently engross the attention of 
the young. It is a pursuit, too, which car¬ 
ries with it its own reward. The knowl¬ 
edge which it affords is at once pleasing in 
the acquisition, and of enduring value. It 
is continually called for, and always at com¬ 
mand to minister to the gratification of its 
possessor, whether in the garden, the field, 
or the forest” 

The “ First Lessons,” is just the book for 
young beginners who wish to become ac¬ 
quainted with the highly useful and impor¬ 
tant science of Botany. I. is well suited as 
an introduction to the “ Class Book,” de¬ 
signed for the use of students in the high 
seminaries of learning. We commend the 
“ Lessons ” to the notice of teachers of com¬ 
mon schools. For sale at D. Hoyt’s State 
St. Bookstore, Rochester. 

Note. —In the seventeenth edition of the 
“ Class Book,” just published, the “ Synop-' 
sis of the Natural System ” is thoroughly 
reconstructed and much improved. 



MAY BUGS. 


May-bugs have been unusually numer¬ 
ous this season. This bug is classed in the 
family called Melolonthado e or Melolonthi- 
ans. The body of this insect is oblong 
oval, convex, and of a brownish color. Its 
jaws are admirably fitted for cutting and 
grinding the leaves of trees which furnish 
the beetle its chief subsistence. The claws 
of these bugs are well suited to support 
them while feeding, and their strong and 
jagged fore-legs are formed for digging into 
the ground, the place where the eggs are 
deposited. 

They feed on the leaves of trees and 
shrubs. Their duration, in the perfect 
state, is very brief. After pairing, the males 
soon perish. The females enter the earth 
to the depth of about six inches, where 
they^deposit their eggs, varying from one to 
two hundred, from each female. After de¬ 
positing the eggs, the female returns to the 
surface of the earth and soon dies. 

From these eggs, it is said, are hatched 
in about 14 days, little whitish grubs, each 
with six legs near the head, and a mouth 
with strong jaws. The grub, when in a 
state of rest, is in the shape of a crescent 
Farmers know them well. They are very 
destructive to the roots of various plants, 
often destroying the hopes of the husband¬ 
man. 

In the summer they are found in the 
vegetable mould near the earth’s surface: 
as winter approaches they descend below 
the reach of the frost where they remain 
in a torpid state until spring. Hence the 
notion that plowing Indian-hills late in the 
fall will destroy grubs, is not well founded. 
When spring arrives they change their skins, 
and return near the surface of the earth 
where they renew their destructive work. 
At the close of the third and some say the 
fourth or fifth summer, they cease eating, 
and descend into the earth to the depth of 
about two feet, when and where an>oval 
cavity is formed by each. In this cavity 
the work of transformation is completed and 
the perfect beetle finds its way to the sur¬ 
face of the earth from which it usually 
emerges in the night-time. 

These bugs pass the day, mostly upon 
trees, supporting themselves, or rather cling¬ 
ing to the under side of the leaves, in a state 
of repose. At the approach of evening 
they leave their place of rest and begin to 
fly about, and continue on the wing till to¬ 
ward midnight. They dart, while flying 
every whither, striking against objects that 
are at rest with considerable force. Hence 
the proverb—“As blind as a beetle.”— 
They become at times a very great scourge. 

Mouffet says, that in the year 1574, 
such numbers of them fell into the river 
Severn, as to stop the wheels of the water¬ 
mills; and it is stated in the Philosophical 
Transactions, that in the year 1688, they 
filled the hedges and trees of Galway, in 
such infinite numbers as to cling to each 
other like bees when swarming; and when 
on the wing, darkened the air, annoyed 
travelers, and produced a sound like distant 
drums. In a short time, the leaves of all 
the trees for some miles around were almost 
totally consumed, so that the trees wore the 
aspect of winter. 

When so numerous as to injure fruit trees, 
they may be destroyed by spreading blank¬ 
ets under the trees, and shaking the branches 
and thus causing the bugs to fall from the 
leaves, when they may be easily destroyed, 
by throwing them into boiling water—after 
which they may be given to hogs as food. 
These beetles have been gathered in this 
way by pailfuls. 

Millions and millions of the grubs which 
form these beetles are destroyed annually 
by the jay, the red-winged-blackbird, and 
the crow. Nevertheless, because these 
birds sometimes, perchance, destroy a little 
corn, and it is probable that they learned to 
do this in pursuit of grubs, they must be 
punished capitally—notwithstanding, as is 
seen, they are the farmers true co-workers. 
Alas! what folly. When will man learn 
wisdom ? It is hoped that he will do so 
before he has exterminated the birds which 
are almost as essential to him as seed-time 
and harvest. Were it not for the birds 
which keep the insects in check, there are 
many kinds of vegetable productiofts of 
which it would be true, that though there 
might be a seed-time, there would be no 


harvest. Spare the birds then! Allow no 
one to enter upon your farm to shoot them. 
Sooner suffer your corn—your timber to be 
carried away — for these you can replace 
—not so concerning the birds. If any of 
them trouble you a little in the spring, bet¬ 
ter hire a boy to stand in the fields a few 
days, that these summer destroyers of in¬ 
sects may be preserved, to do that service 
which cannot be so well performed by any 
other agency at your command. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. 
Harris for many of the facts concerning 
the habits of the May-bug. w. 

TANNIN. 

It is the presence of Tannin, one of pro¬ 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom which gives 
astringency to the plant. This substance 
when pure, is colorless, scentless, very brit¬ 
tle, breaking with vitreous fracture, intense¬ 
ly astringent and soluble in water, alcohol 
or ether, though it does not attract moist¬ 
ure. Possessing a strong affinity for gela¬ 
tine, it readily combines with this substance 
in the hides of animals, giving to us, for our 
comfort and convenience, various kinds of 
Leather. It is found mostly if not entire¬ 
ly, within the bark. 

According to Sir H. Davy, the largest 
quantity is contained in the white or inner 
bark next the alburnum or sap wood. The 
extractive matter—which gives to leather its 
softness and pliability—is found mainly in 
the middle or colored part of the bark, 
whilst the epidermis or outer and dead bark 
seldom furnishes either. Hence the reason 
that a given weight of bark from a young 
and thrifty tree will yield more of the tan¬ 
nin and extractive matter, than can be 
obtained from that of old and large trees. 

It has been found also that the propor¬ 
tions will vary under various circumstances 
and in different seasons of the year. Thus, 
Dr. Duncan mentions that Mr. Biggin found 
more than four and a half times greater 
quantity in oak bark, cut in the spring, than 
in the same amount cut in the winter. It 
must therefore be intimately connected in 
its production with the wonderful process 
of vegetable secretion. 

As Tannin alone would make hard, brit¬ 
tle leather, entirely unsuited to the necessi¬ 
ties of man, we can but admire the wisdom 
of the Creator who thus places with it the 
counteracting extractive matter. 

Although Tanning is an ancient art, but 
a little more than a century has elapsed 
since science came to its aid and shed its 
light upon the process. The barks of the 
Oak and Hemlock are most used, yet Heath, 
Birch, Myrtle, Willow, Red Mangrove, Oak 
galls, Laurel leaves and other substances 
are used. The emp)reumatic oil of Birch 
prepared by the Tartars from the bark of 
the white birch is also used, and what may 
seem singular, bark in a state of decompo¬ 
sition is said to produce the article most es¬ 
teemed. t. e. w. 

CURIOUS FACTS. 

Bees are geometricians. The cells are 
so constructed as, with the least quantity 
of materials, to have the largest sized spa¬ 
ces, and least possible loss of interstice. 

The mole is a meteorologist. 

Tiie bird called the nine killer is an arith¬ 
metician; as also the crow, the wild turkey, 
and some other birds. 

The torpedo, the ray, and the electric 
eel, are electricians. 

The nautilus is a navigator. He raises 
and lowers his sails, casts and weighs an¬ 
chor, and performs other nautical acts. 

Whole tribes of birds are musicians. 

The beaver is an architect, builder, and 
wood-cutter. He cuts down trees, and 
erects houses and dams. 

The monkey is a rope-dancer. 

The marmot is a civil engineer. He not 
only builds houses, but constructs aqueducts 
and drains to keep them dry. 

The white ants maintain a regular army 
of soldiers. 

The squirrel is a ferryman. With a chip 
or piece of bark for a boat, and his tail for 
a sail, he crosses a stream. 

Caterpillars are silk-spinners. 

Dogs, wolves, jackals, and many others’ 
are hunters. 

The black bear and the heron are fisher¬ 
men. 

The ants have regular day-laborers. 


In some experiments by Broussonnet, 
many species of fish lived several days in 
water too hot for the hand to bear it for an 
instant Sounerat states that in one of the 
Manillas, there is a hot spring with a tem¬ 
perature so high, that he could not bear his 
hand in it, yet he saw fish swimming about 
it* apparently not incommoded by the heat 



PRAYER FOR SLEEP- 


In a beautiful hymn composed by Sir Thomas Brown, 
as a half adieu for each night to the world; are these strife* 
mg lines :— 

“ Sleep is a death; O make me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die; 

And as I gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed; 

Howev r I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again, at last, with thee. 

And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely—or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again. 

O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake forever.” 

THE GATEWAY TO ETERNITY. 

There is a solemn mystery which hangs 
like an impenetrable cloud around the dread 
entrance to eternity. We travel with our 
friends, neighbors and fellow men, up to 
this mysterious spot, and there the immor¬ 
tal spirit, dislodged from its frail tenement 
of clay, is ushered in a moment through its 
iron gateway — but we cannot follow them. 
Our most intense vison cannot penetrate 
an inch beyond this adamantine wall, which 
conceals the spirit land and its wonderful 
mysteries, from our view. But our time 
will come to pass this iron gateway. We 
shall enter it alone. Each man for him¬ 
self, in his own dread experience, must 
pass the solemn boundary. He knows not 
—he cannot know, the hour until it ar¬ 
rives. And yet how very unconcerned, 
now negligent, how careless of a prepara¬ 
tion for this dread hour are the multitudes 
which crowd and flutter for a day on life’s 
brief stage. 

Says a writer:—Our imaginations are 
intercepted in their flight to eternity by a 
dark and cloudy envelopment. Ere we 
can realize that distant world of souls, we 
must scale this awful barricade which se¬ 
parates the visible from the invisible; we 
must make our escape from all the close, 
warm and besetting urgencies which, in this 
land of human bodies, are ever plying us 
with constant and powerful solicitation, and 
force our spirits across the boundaries of 
sense. We know not if there be another 
tribe of beings in the universe who have 
such a task to perform. Angels have no 
death to undergo. There is no such affair 
of unnatural violence between them and 
their final destiny. It is for man, and for 
aught that appears, it is for man alone, to 
fetch from the other side of a material pano¬ 
rama that hems and encloses him the great 
and abiding realities with which he has 
everlastingly to do. It is for him, so locked 
in an imprisoned clay, and with no other 
loop-holes of communication between him¬ 
self and all that is around him, than the 
eye and ear—it is for him to light up in his 
bosom a lively and realizing sense of things, 
which eye hath never seen and ear hath 
never heard. It is for man alone to travel 
in thought over the ruins of a mighty deso¬ 
lation, and beyond the wreck of that pres¬ 
ent world, by which he is encompassed, to 
conceive that future world in which he is 
to expiate forever. 
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Gratitude. — Be careful to teach your ^ 
children gratitude. Lead them to acknowl¬ 
edge eveiy favor that they receive, to speak 
of their benefactors, and to remember them 
in their prayers. Accustom them to dis¬ 
tinguish with a marked regard, their in- ; 
structors and those who have aided them 
in the attainment of goodness or piety. It 
is an interesting circumstance in the life of \ 
Ann, Countess of Pembroke, who was dis- ) 
tinguished more than two centuries since by < 
her learning, her decision of character, the 
languages she acquired, and the honors she j : 
enjoyed, that she erected a monument to 
the memory of her tutor, and always spoke \ < 
of him with the utmost veneration, as her 
guide in the rudiments of knowledge. 

In countries enlightened by the Gospel } ) 
the most formidable and (it is to be feared) \ 
the most frequent impediment to men’s < 
turning the mind inward upon themselves, 
is, that they are afraid of what they shall 
find there! There is an aching hollowness 
in the bosom, a dark cold speck at the heart, 
an obscure and boding sense of somewhat ' 
that must be kept out of sight of the con- < j 
science—some secret lodger, whom they I 
can neither resolve or retain. 


Gems of Thought.— -It is our main busi- M 
ness in this world to prepare for the next. > 

Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies 1 

Yes, but not his; ’tis death itself there dies ! 

If a man lives and dies a mere professor, 
it had been better for him if he had lived >' 
and died a mere heathen. 

When low-spirited, remain rather alone. 

In company be as cheerful as possible. It / 
is incredible to what an extent a gloomy j > 
and surly deportment disfigure—how pre- ' 
possessing cheerfulness is. 

Witty sayings are as easily lost as the ■ ^ 
pearls slipping off a broken string; but a > j 
word of kindness is seldoms poken in vain. 

It is a seed which, even when dropped by >, . 
chance, springs up a flower. 

I ) 
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EARTH VOICES. 


BY E. >T. PHILLIPS. 


I love the light of summer’s sun, 

The music of the wood. 

The voice of bird, and streamlet, heard 
In echoing solitude. 

I love the smile of closing day, 

The night, with balmy air, 

When elves are gay, and fairies play 
With blossoms sweet and fair. 

I love the rocky river side, 

The solitary lake. 

The hollow roar, upon the shore, 

Where ocean billows break. 

The breezes of the summer time, 

The winds of winter night, 

With every swell, to mem’ry tell, f 
Of sadness or delight. 

And yielding thunder of the blast, 

Is echoed, in my heart; 

When forests torn, bewail and mourn, 
As summer joys depart. 

Can I but love the whisp’ring wind,— 
The sea, the lovely lake,— 

The rushing stream, the evening beam,— 
The harmonies they make 1 

No ! these, and nature’s spotless dress. 
In every changing nrood. 

Are ever dear—her (lowers appear, 

With soul, and sense endued. 

in all the solitudes of earth, 

I hear the choral song; 

The notes of praise, she used to raise. 
Before the birth of wrong. 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE EAR- 


BY W. H. BRISTOL. 

Hearing —distinguishing sounds by the 
ear, is the only medium of gaining a knowl¬ 
edge of things byphonation or sound. The 
ear is so delicately formed—so mysteriously 
and wonderfully adapted to perceive the 
least vibration of sound, that it has ever 
been admired for its skillful organization, 
and for its strangely peculiar capacities.— 
It is at once the source of pleasure and of 
study. It teaches us the beautiful har¬ 
mony that brightens in the air, or gushes, 
music-like, in the golden sunbeams. Its 
chords are ever vibrating with melody, and 
the timid brain reels with delicious joy. It 
is the fountain whence the inner spirit draws 
its imitating beauty, or learns what rapture 
dwells without. 

The silent pulses of the air are heard, 
and felt, as though some inspiring wing 
were passing by, stirring the silver atmos¬ 
phere to liquid waltzes as the dimpling 
wavelets swell. Without it, what is sound ? 
The seraph as lie chants his burning song 
amid the stars, or weaves his golden lyre- 
chords amid the radiant pencilings of light, 
and there breathes out his heavenly soul, 
— it tells no tale of love to the dark ear as 
its senseless nerves cling deadly on their 
shattered wall. They wake not to the thrill 
of melody without—their greenness has 
left them —their fragrance is gone 1 The 
cataract may pour its lead-like thunder from 
the sky,—the cloud soaring ocean may tum¬ 
ble its tumultuous billows on the rocking 
shore—but the ear is dead to their harmo¬ 
nious majesty. The spirit is robbed of its 
good right wing, and falls fluttering in 
yearning agony. There is no tone of joy 
from the happy bird whose treble throat 
carols a fascinating song for her callow 
young. There is no music falling from the 
“ spheres” or rising from the murmuring 
stream. No! —all is hushed to silence 
dreadful as that which was throned upon 
the uncreated, ere the Voice of Life had 
called it into being. 

How little do we appreciate gifts like this, 
until we are suddenly and unfortunately de¬ 
prived of them! Without it, no kindly hu¬ 
man voice can stir the heart to ecstacy,— 
no word of consolation, nor prayer, nor 
wish, can give unto the dying hour a holy 
tunefulness, or wing each thought with 
magic quietude. No evening song, when 
shades of night draw round, can still the 
cares of day, nor charm away the tearful 
dawn of melancholy. Heaven may pour 
its sweetest accents; the earth, with its un¬ 
numbered lyres, may waft them, or the 
tinkling air may play amid their cunning 
swells of witchery,—yet to the ear—the 
silent ear, there is no melody!—its chords 
are hushed by a leaden hand. 

But wake it once again to life!—’tis hard 
to dream thus, when the spirit spurns the 
saddening idality! Ah! what strains!—past 
expression, like harps descending from the 
clouds and sounding as they fall! Every 
bough is tuneful, and each streamlet hath 
a voice. The leaf quivers its little note, and 
the zephyr twirls its laughter breath around 
the fragrant petals of the summer-tinted 


flowers. Low whispers in myriad compa¬ 
nies, steal up from the blooming earth, as 
though every perfume had a thousand mys¬ 
tic tongues. And now,—a deeper harmony 
is flooding on the air. The thunder’s 
throttled peal seems shaken from the quiv¬ 
ering clouds, and the falling rain beats a 
universal music. The surging winds are at 
play in the roaring forest, and the giant oak 
moans his childish bars. The high wave 
leaps and mounts with a sweeping anthem 
to the sky, then swoops unto the shore like 
an o’erhungry eagle, dashing on his fright¬ 
ened prey. The heavy throbbings of the 
ocean beat, and dash,and madden into foam, 
then sink with a closing tumult to the far 
depths below. Yet to the rightly-attuned 
ear, this all is concord,—the beautiful min¬ 
gled with the majestic,—the simple with 
the sublime. 

It is the working of a God that can be 
seen only in his works,—that can be felt 
only from the manifestation of his power; 
but above these and nearest to Him, the car 
holds converse, and his voice swelling from 
nothing, ascends the airy scale of sound, 
and the heavens shatter to its thrill, and 
the old earth bears it like a burden on his 
trembling bosom; the skies take it up, and 
the far distance buries it, but it never dies 
—it is always heard, for it belongs to the 
endless dominion of the ever-listening ear. 

RoyaUon, N. Y., 1851. 

NOTES BY ASMODEUS,-AT HOME. 

GOETHE. 

I like Goethe because he was a hater 
of all pretenders —all counterfeiters of truth 
and nature. His sympathy with the beau¬ 
tiful and true was intense; if he loved 
Princes it was only such as, in his opinion, 
governed honestly for the good of the peo¬ 
ple. He held the doctrine that government 
should by its laws only strive to lessen the 
mass of evil, instead of aiming to introduce 
universal happiness. As an excuse for not 
hating France with true German hatred, 
he says: “ How could I, to whom culture 
and barbarism alone are things of conse¬ 
quence, hate a nation which is one of the 
most cultivated in Europe—and to whom 
I am myself indebted for so great a part of 
my own culture ?” 

Such was Goethe’s love of true charac- 
ter as opposed to the fictitious or pretend¬ 
ing, that he said, “ There is nothing in a 
fool distorted, perverted, or half and half, 
they are complete fools, but even a fool 
complete, weighs something in nature’s 
scales.” He preferred spontaneous folly to 
that artificially manufactured virtue, that 
incarnate hypocrisy, from which nothing 
good, true, and disinterested can grow. 

In relation to moral and political revolu¬ 
tions Goethe says, “ all attempts to intro¬ 
duce any foreign innovations for which the 
necessity does not lie deep in the heart of 
the nation itself, are a folly; and all such 
intended reforms remain without result.— 
They are without God, who holds himself 
aloof from such botchwork.” Whenever 
any real necessity for any great reform ex¬ 
ists, God goes with it, and it succeeds. He 
was visibly with Christ and his apostles, 
and their first disciples, for the appearance 
of the new doctrine of love, was a real 
want, a necessity for all the nations. He 
was as visible with Luther, for the purifica¬ 
tion of that doctrine, too long disfigured by 
priestcraft, was equally necessary to man’s 
spiritual comfort.” 

HORACE GREELY. 

The following paragraph from Noah’s 
Sunday Times, sketches Horace Greely 
so much to the life, that all who read will 
exclaim “nobody but Noah could do this.” 
If it is not a posthumous discovered contri¬ 
bution of the ex-master in Israel, his man¬ 
tle has fallen on a worthy successor. How 
true that the lymphatic Greely has “ too 
little of the animal in his nature, to be a 
good practical philosopher.” How else can 
we account for his great and constant lean- 
ins: toward communism ? Did he but feel 
within him the infirmities of the flesh, his 
spirit would be weaker and his faith less.— 
Could he but exchange only for a brief pe¬ 
riod his own abstemious desires, and impul¬ 
sive ever-goading industry, for the pleasure- 
loving, labor-hating besettings, which so 
generally afflict our humanity, liow scon 
would more than half his Utopian isms go 
to the winds: 

“The threadbare white coat, with one 
side of the collar turned up and the other 
down, like the ears of a “ half lop” rabbit 


—the hat, in which the glue and the nap 
were so inextricably united by repeated rain 
storms, that the sharpest currycomb could 
not detach them—the cowhide boots, that 
“never learned to shine”—the neckcloth, 
with its “Jack Ketch” tie —the half-bent 
form, that moves through the streets with 
side swing, as if the hinges on one side were 
greased and on the other rusty—the well- 
formed intellectual head, and the milk-white 
face, in which the opposite expressions of 
sagacity and credulity seemed strangely 
blended ; in short, in all the component parts 
of that mixture of the political tactician, the 
visionary, the controversialist, the philan¬ 
thropist, and the sloven, called Horace Gree¬ 
ley, lias left for London in the Baltic, and 
will appear at the Crystal Palace, in due 
time, as a part of the American contribution 
to the World’s Fair. 

We think we see him now, daguerreo- 
typing the whole scene through the lenses 
of his eyes, upon the clear brain behind 
them, for reproduction in the Tribune. Su¬ 
perficial observers will take him for a zany; 
but whoso tries the temper and edge of his 
intellectual metal, will find that if not as 
polished as a Damascus scimetar, he is as 
keen as a Yankee whittle. Exeter Hall 
will make much of him, and he will not ob¬ 
ject to a little tickling; for his mental epi¬ 
dermis is as sensitive to the touch of flat¬ 
tery as if he were a pretty woman. 

Nature came within an ace of making 
Mr. Greely a great man; and if his tem¬ 
perament had been bilious, or even san¬ 
guine, instead .of lymphatic, and his pas¬ 
sions stronger he might have been one.— 
as it is, he has too little of the animal in 
his nature to be a practical philosopher.— 
Man in the aggregate is somewhat of a 
beast, and his affinity with matter as well 
as with mind, renders him a stubborn sub¬ 
ject for the experiments of speculative phi¬ 
losophers. Mr. Greely will find plenty of 
this class in London, and an infinite abun¬ 
dance in Paris. We hope he will have a 
pleasant time with them; and that in look¬ 
ing through the social fragment with a view 
of breaking down the partition walls, re¬ 
moving the floors, and incorporating the 
tenants in one grand joint stock company, 
they may experience as much self satisfac¬ 
tion as the mad astronomer did who fancied 
that he had discovered an improved method 
for regulating the motions of the planets. 

THE WEDDING. 


The following impromptu speech, deliv¬ 
ered by Senator Seward, at one of the stop¬ 
ping places on the line of the Erie Railroad, 
is very happy and poetical: 

Gentlemen, I am very glad to see yon, 
but have no speech to make. I am not a 
man of secret sentiments. I have no tlio’ts 
upon public affairs that I have not freely 
discussed with you, and with every one who 
has wished to know them. I have no re¬ 
served principles—[applause] and I have 
only a moment to tell you what we have 
been doing. I have been to the Weddino- 
gentlemen, to the great Wedding, in which 
the retired water of Lake Erie was the bride, 
and the old salt Sea the groom. The hoary 
Alleghanies gave away the bride, the Sus- 
quehannah, the Delaware, the Canisteo, the 
Genesee, and others, were the bridesmaids. 
The ring was the gift of the merchants of 
New York —an iron ring woven in two 
strands was forged and manufactured, and 
brought together here by Alexander Allen. 
If you want to see the ring, look under these 
wheels gentlemen. 

There were two parties absent, who had 
protested against the banns, and although 
their absence was agreeable to others, their 
presence would have been agreeable to me. 
One was the Syracuse Convention for the 
dissolution of the Union, and the other was 
the South Carolina Convention for secession. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped, and believed by 
wise men, that this ceremony will impress 
upon all men the conviction that the integ¬ 
rity of the Union is beyond the reach of 
envy, malice and all uncharitableness.— 
Gentlemen, if I should try to say more, the 
inexorable Priest who conducts this cere¬ 
mony would cut me short with his shrill 
voice. So I must bid you farewell. God 
bless you. 

A FAIR OFFER. 

Dr. Franklin, it is said, once made the 
following offer to a young man: 

“ Make a full estimate of all you owe and 
all that is owing to you. As fast as you 
can collect, pay over to those you owe. If 
you can not, renew your note every year, 
and get the best security you can. Go to 
businessdiligently and be industrious; waste 
no idle moments; be very economical in all 
things; discard all pride; be faithful in your 
duty to God, be regular and hearty in pray¬ 
er morning and night; attend church and 
meeting regularly every Sunday, and do 
unto all men as you would they should do 
to you. If you are too needy in circum¬ 
stances to give to the poor, do whatever 
else is in your power for them cheerfully, 
but if you can, help the poor and unfortu¬ 
nate. Pursue this course diligently and sin • 
cerely for seven years, and if you are not 
happy, comfortable, not independent in your 
circumstances, come to me and I will pay 
your debts. Young people, try it 
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LITTLE THINGS; 

THE INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


Those trifling acts which show considera¬ 
tion for others, where neglect might per¬ 
haps pass unobserved, but to which true 
kindness will prompt, are better tests of real 
goodness of heart than courtesy of manner 
in society, or deeds of public charity which 
may spring from a desire of approval. This 
genuine benevolence is more clearly obser¬ 
vable in the deportment towards the neg¬ 
lected, or, when shown in a solicitude for 
the guilty, where its manifestation may 
bring censure rather than eclat. I remem¬ 
ber an instance which illustrates that seem- 
ingt rifles are, sometimes, true indications of 
character. 

A few years since, in traveling, it chanced 
that I spent the night at the house of some 
friends of my mother, who were previously 
strangers to me. The time of my arrival 
proved rather an unpropitious one for a 
first visit. A general house-cleaning was 
in progress, and the good lady of the house 
was fearful there was not a place in it fit 
for me to sit or sleep in. It was evening 
when I arrived, and operations had been 
suspended for the time; but every thing 
was in confusion. 

f Much fatigued, and suffering from a se¬ 
vere pain in my head, I retired at an early 
hour. The room assigned me for the night 
was the same to be occupied by the two 
daughters of my hostess, whom, as they had 
gone out with some young companions for 
a moonlight walk, I had not yet seen. A 
portion of the furniture of the apartment 
had been removed, but the nice bed that 
had been placed there for temporary con¬ 
venience, was so fresh and neat, and its de¬ 
licious softness so grateful to my frame, 
worn by long journeying, that, despite my 
weariness and pain, I soon fell asleep. 

' I was awakened from a pleasant dream 
by the sound of voices below stairs. The 
sisters had returned from their walk, and 
I heard their mother announce to them my 
arrival. 

Again I fell into a slumber, and was 
aroused by some one in the room. On ope¬ 
ning my eyes, I saw a figure leaving my 
bedside, which I supposed to be one of the 
young ladies who had been taking a peep 
at me in my sleep, as she proceeded to the 
other bed, and I heard her preparing for 
rest. Pain forced me to close my eyes 
again; but how do you think I was enabled 
to decide, and correctly, upon the disposi¬ 
tion of those two girls, without seeing their 
faces, or hearing them speak one word —or, 
but one; and how on the next morning, I 
knew, just by looking at them, which re¬ 
tired first? It was simply in this way: — 
When the first who entered the room left 
my bedside, she went to her own, and, 
drawing towards her a chair, she took off 
her heavy walking shoes, and, throwing 
them to a little distance, they met, the un¬ 
carpeted floor with a concussion which made 
me start. I then heard her go to a closet, 
near her bed, and commence rummaging 
among its contents, apparently for some 
missing article. Then opening the door of 
the apartment, she called “ Frances hut, 
her sister not hearing, she closed it heavily, 
and jumping into bed, d ew a stand towards 
her, and appeared to be busied in reading 
for a few moments; then she extinguished 
the light and her breathing soon indicated 
that she slept 

Now these things, slight as they might 
seem, jarred very disagreeably on my feel¬ 
ings; the more so, from my peculiar state 
of mind and body at the time,—not merely 
the sound themselves, but the want of sen¬ 
sibility they implied, which, I thought, 
would instinctively prompt the noiseless step 
and gentle hand, when in the apartment of 
the weary who are seeking rest. While 
these thoughts were passing in my mind, 
for I was now thoroughly awakened, the 
other sister* entered the room. 


Mary, on the contrary, was one of those 
persons with whom, without really design¬ 
ing any unkindness, self is so predominant, 
as to be the centre of all their thoughts and 
actions, but to whom the slight sacrifices 
they make seem so great, that they imagine 
no one steps aside so much for others as 
themselves. 



By looking down on the top of a wax 
candle a little cup full of melted wax may 
be seen just around the wick. The cool air 
keeps the outside hard so that a rim is 
formed which prevents the melted wax from 
running down the side. The wax in the 
little cup goes up through the wick to be 
burned, just as oil does in the wick of a 
lamp. It goes up through the little passage 
in the cotton wick, because very small chan¬ 
nels or pores, have the power in themselves 
of sucking up liquids. This power is called 
capillary attraction. 

When the candle is blown out* a smoke 
arises from the wick. If a bit of light paper 
be held in this smoke, the candle will light 
again without touching the flame to the 
wick. This shows that the melted wax 
sucked up through the wick is turned into 
vapor which burns and communicates fire 
to the wick. 

When the candle is lighted, the heat of 
the burning vapor keeps on melting more 
wax, and that is sucked up within the flame, 
where it is turned into vapor and burned; 
and this process is continued until the wax 
is all used up, and the candle is gone, or 
burned up, as it is termed. 

Notwithstanding the flame of the candle 
looks flat, it is both round and hollow, and 
runs up to a point. It is thus drawn up by 
the hot air. Hot air always rises, and that 
is the way smoke is taken up a chimney.— 
It goes up with the current of heated air. 

The bright flame of a heated candle is of¬ 
ten no thicker than a sheet of paper; it 
does not even touch the wick. That the 
flame is hollow, may be seen by taking a 
piece of white paper and holding it for a 
second or two down upon the candle flame 
keeping the flame steady. When the black 
from the smoke has been rubbed off, it will 
be seen that the paper is scorched in the 
shape of a ring,.while inside of the ring it 
is only soiled, and not scarcely singed at all. 

Inside of this hollow flame is the vapor 
spoken of just now. By putting one end of 
a bent tube into the middle of the flame, 
and the other end in a bottle, the vapor or 
gas from the candle will mix with the air in 
the bottle. If fire be set this mixture of air 
and gas, it will explode with a report 

The flame of the candle, then, is a little 
shining case with gas inside of it, and air on 
the outside, so that the case of flame is be¬ 
tween the gas and the air. The gas keeps 
goinof into the flame to burn, and, when the 
candle burns properly, none oi it passes out 
through the flame, and none of the air gets 
through the flame to the gas. The great¬ 
est heat of the candle is in the case of flame. 

A candle will not burn without air. If it 
has not enough air it goes out or burns bad¬ 
ly, so that some of the vapor inside of the 
flame comes out in the form of smoke. A 
candle smokes because the wick is so large 
that in burning it makes too much fuel, or 
vapor, in proportion to the air that can get 
to it; consequently some of the vapor must 
escape in the form of smoke. 

The smoke that comes out of a candle is 
what burns and makes the light. This 
smoke is a cloud of small dust or bits of 
charcoal, or carbon. These are made in 
the flame, and burned by it, and while burn¬ 
ing make the flame bright. They are burn¬ 
ed thq moment they are made, and the 
flame goes on making more of them, and 
that is how the flame keeps bright. 

These little grains of carbon are made in 
the case of flame itself, where the strongest 
heat is. The great heat separates them 
from the gas which comes from the melted 
wax, and as soon as they touch the air on 


Gently closing the door, she slipped off' j 

her shoes at the threshold, and going on ! t he outside of the thin flame they hum. 
tip toe to the bedside, she softly whispered j Q ar bon, or charcoal, is what causes the 
“ Mary?” but her sister was sleeping, and j brightness of all lamps and candles, as well 
she soon carefully took her place at her side, j as gas light; hence there must be carbon 
“Mary,” I said to myself— “’tis a sweet j in what they are made of.— Dickens’ 
name, hut, I fear she is not gentle”—for I j Household Words. 

felt that a person’s real disposition is more i -—--- 

clearly revealed, in their unguarded moments I The color of lightning is variously orange 
and in trifles, than where it would be more ! white and blue, verging to violet. Its hue 
conspicuous. But Frances — I felt assured j appears to depend upon the electrical con- 
I should find her amiable. What a sooth- ! ditiQn and height of the atmosphere. The 
ing influence had her gentleness upon my ; more electricity there is passing through 
nerves, which had been disturbed by the ; the air in a given time, the whiter and more 
carelessness manifested by her sister! In ! dazzling is the light. Violet and blue col- 
the morning, when I awoke, the sun was ' ored lightnings are observed to be dischar- 
shining full into the chamber, and the young | ged from storm-clouds high in the atmos- 
ladies had nearly finished their toilette. I j phere where the air is rarified; and, in like 
recognized Frances at a glance; there was j manner, the electric spark, when made to 
a softness and sensibility in the expression j pass thro’ the receiver of an air-pump, ex- 
of her ey es which spoke a gentle, loving j hibits a blue or violet light in proportion as 
spirit; and a long after acquaintance con- ! the vacuum is complete. 

firmed the conclusion I formed concerning j ___-___ 

her from the slight circumstances of that 
night. I found her always kind and con¬ 


siderate for the comfort and happiness of 
others, ever avoiding, with delicacy and 
tact, trespassing on the rights, or wounding 
the feelings of any one by word or act. 


Forty-five pounds of salt are contained 
in one hundred pounds of the water of the 
Dead Sea. 


The muscles of the human jaw produce 
a power equal to 434 pounds. 
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ROCHESTER, JUNE 12, 1851, 

We can still furnish hack numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 


Correspondence of the Rural New-Yorker. 

The World's Industrial Exhibition. 

London, May 6, 1851. 

D. D. T. Moons, Esq .,—Dear Sir: In pursu¬ 
ing our examination of this almost endless maze 
of natural as well as artificial products of nearly 
all nations and countries of the world, we come 
next to notice the 27th class, including 
MINERAL MANUFACTURES, &C. 

This is composed of a series of rocks, beautiful in 


Prospect of the Wheat Crop. 


Pennsylvania State Agricultural Fair. 


Wk learn from J. Rapalje, Esq., of the Gen- The Hon. Frederick Watts, President of the _ 

esee Seed Store, who has just returned from a State Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, has is- _Four thousand c 

business tour among our trans-Ontario neighbors, sued a circular relative to the Fair which is to take York in two days last x 

that the prospect of the wheat crop along the lake place at Harrisburg on the 23d, 24th and 25th days -The manufacture 

shore in Canada West, is not as flattering as could °f October next. We quote the tollowing passage is now successfully carr 

be desired. Tho failure is attributed to the severe aa possessing general interest for our readers: -The value of tin 

weather in January last. The snow had disap- “The farmer, the horticulturist, the inventor, last year was $107,018. 


Sto of Herns, 


-Four thousand emigrants arrived at New 

York in two days last week. 

-The manufacture of first class railroad cars 

is now successfully carried on at Augusta, Ga. 

-Tho value of the ice exported from Boston 


peared, except along the fences, and the warm the mechanic, are all cordially and earnestly invit- 1 obacco is grown in the western part of 

weather had given the wheat a green, spring-like ed to contribute and partake in the interest which Canada. A quantity of plug has been sent to 
. - . . c 1 ,, will be exctted by the occasion; and especially do Montreal for trial arid sale, 

appearance, when ,n twenty-four hours the ther- we iuvitethe aidf counten ance and presence of our _ Tt ' J" Y V ' \ 

mometer fell to twenty degrees below zero. All mothers and daughters, unoii whose handiwork .... . ..' 


note thi3 fact, and take subscriptions accordingly color and varied in design of workmanship: the 
Those who do not desire back numbers, can com- serpentines are wrought into various ornamental 


mence now or at any specified time. and use f u i objects, such as obelisks, vases, foun- 

Our mark-Ten Thousand-will soon be reached, ta j C andelabras,chimnev pieces, &c. Stalactites, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. , . , . , , . 

° _ porphnes and granites, are also xvroughtinto beau- 

trzr For Terms. &c. see last page. tiful forms: marbles,—black, white and red,— 

— ■ ■■ ■ -- — lluor spar of a delicate amethystine color, are 

A Splendid Pictorial Number! wrought into vases and pieces of inlaid work, 

_ equalling the finest Florentine specimens. There 

The second half volume of the Rural Nf.w- are also some exqusite carvings in slate,sandstone 
Yorker will he commenced by issuing a beauti- ai, d limestone,—some copies of tiles from the Al- 
fully ILLUSTRATED NUMBER— a Patriotic hambra, and a revival of the ornamental pave- 


we invite the aid, countenance and presence of our - The Now York and Erie Railroad, is 467 ? I 

mothers and daughters, upon whose handiwork ■, • , ,,,, , , ? 

i j i i , . r ,, miles in length, rhe Moscow and St. Petersbureh. 

and good example we are so dependent for all the „ ® ’ (, ) 

domestic comforts of life. ,n Russm - 42n - 

Arrangements are now being made for enclos- -Father Mathew is still in Louisville with 

ing tiie grounds, and providing separate and safe health so precarious that lie does not know when ' 
places for all animals and articles which shall he he will he able to advance farther north. 

presented for exhibition All the canals and rail- - The « Liberty Party Paper,” published at 

ways of the State will be open tree of charge for .. . , , , . , , .. , . > 

their transportation to Harrisburg; and visiters Syracuse, it is stated Its to be: removed to tins city ; 

will come and go on them at one half the usual and united wlt 1 tbc ^ l0rl ' b Star.’ 

rates. -Rev. William Rees, late of the Tabornncle ( ' 


the wheat exposed at that time, along shore, and and good example we are so dependent for all the 
for some three miles back, suffered severelv, and domestic comforts ol life. 


gives now but little prospect of a crop. Thatcov- 


Arrangements are now being made for enclos- 


ered by snow drifts escaped. Farther back from places for all animals and articles which shall be 
the lake we learn the prospect is more flattering, presented for exhibition. All the canals and rail- 


Pictor i'll for the Fourth of July! We shall en¬ 
deavor to make the Pictorial the most beautiful and 
valuable sheet ever got up in this section of the 


ments and tessellated floors of. the Romans; in 
point of colors, the moderns are said to have 
eclipsed the ancients. The specimens of cottage 


and trust our Canadian friends may reap a remu- ^’ a y s 
nerating harvest. w .jU ( 

We also learn from the Ohio Statesman, that rates, 
in some parts of that State the crop has suffered Th 
from the same cause,—though we have the au- dle 
thority of the Ohio Cultivator for saying, “the renir-s 
most reliable reports from all quarters concur in W1 


ways of the State will be open free of charge for 
their transportation to Harrisburg: and visiters 
will come and go on them at one half the usual 


The young rnen of the State are reminded that Baptist church in this city, lias been appointed nn 
the plowing match will afford them an opportunity agent of the American and Foreign Bible Society. 

for the display of their skill, the training of their-The clergymen of Waukegan have commenc- 


Union. And unless our figures are wrong, we architecture in stone, and of articles in artificial 
shall succeed in producing something which will stone are too numerous to detail: the manufacture j 
prove most acceptable and gratifying to every °f rtrtificial stone, and the numerous articles o f i 


the opinion that there is a prospect'of universal people of our State, it will not be understood that 
plenty, unless some new calamity should develop il is designed to exclude the citizens of other States; 


member of our well filled Rural Circle. 

This is more than we promised,our friends or 
bargained for,—but the encouragement we are 
daily receiving induces us to make the outlay in 
return for the ample patronage bestowed upon the 


statuary and other objects into which it can be 
wrought is likely to prove a useful and extensive 
branch of business. 

FURNITURE —CLASS 26. 

Here is a collection antique and modern style of j 


Rural. The Pictorial will be issued the first week drawing room and other furniture, inlaid, and rich- 
in July, and furnished to all who subscribe for the ly carved in rosewood, ebony, oak, and other vari- 


itself.” 

The editor of the Detroit Tribune having trav¬ 
eled in eleven counties in Michigan, says the crop 
never looked more promising. Rye is exceedingly 
forward. Several fields were noticed where it was 
heading. In Illinois the Springfield Register re¬ 
ports the prospect as “ remarkably fine, for an 
abundant harvest.” 

The Milwaukee ( Wis.) Com. Ad^. says: “ We 


.. j ' L 3 ~ . IT : . -i ue clergymen oi \x auuegan nave cotnmenc- ( 

tCa \v? and 1 ie ,j Iless °[, tbeir implements. ed a se ries () f Sabbath afternoon discourses, to be l 

Wliile wo address this communication to the , ,• , . c , 

__, e cj, , •• , i , , , delivered out of doors. ( 

people of our State, it will not be understood that 

it is designed to exclude the citizens of other States; Mr. L. I*ox, the builder of the Crystal Pal- 

much less to avoid the honorable competition are > an4 Paxton, the designer, are to be on- £ 
which their contributions may afford.” tertained at a public dinner at Derby. 

--We learn that a terrific hail storm took place , 

New Sash-Lock.—W e have in use a new self- at Nashua, N. H., on Monday afternoon, which ' 
acting sash-lock, which proves to be a very per- did a great deal of injury to fruit trees. 


much less to avoid the honorable competition 
which their contributions mav afford.” 


second half volume in season. Those who have eties; one console cheffonier displays a combina- | were sorr J t0 learn, from a gentleman in one of fastener, and a car window lock, both of which 

been waiting for cheap postage will be justin time tion of statuary marble, glass, metal and walnut' ° Ur )esl muMlb counties the ot.ier dax, that the we think valuable articles. 

to secure the Illustrated Number, if they subscribe wood, which is very rich. A cabinet in walnut, j i’ ros P ecls 0 1 e ' v '“ tcr "beat weto foreboding, the - 


early. We hope every reader will circulate this supported by four figures emblematic of the sea- 
announcement, and solicit and forward subscrip- sons, contrasting the beauty and vigor of youth 
tions. Clubs may be formed for the half year, at xvith the decrepitude of age; ornaments of glass. 


the same proportional rates as for the xvhole. 

The New Postage Law. 

This laxx', which goes into operation on the 
first day of July ensuing,]} will_ in most instan¬ 
ces materially diminish, and in this county entire¬ 
ly abolish the postage on the Rural New-Yorker. 


needle-work and tracery, complete the piece: a 
side-board carved in Nexv Zealand wood, and an¬ 
other with a top of Galway marble 10 feet 6 inches 
long: some beautiful chimney pieces and room or. 
naments, are also shown. Inlaid tables of great 
x'alue, some of them containing upwards of 10,000 
pieces,—furniture of the middle ages, and mir- 


most of it having been xvinter-killed ; hut in some The Rev. Dr. Tefft, of Cincinnati, Pres- 

o! the more northern counties the prospects are jdont elect of Genesee College, arrived in this citv 
much fairer, and hopes are generally entertained on the 2d instant, and proceeded to Lima, to enter 
of a much better yield there than that of last year.” upon the duties of his office. Dr. T. possesses in 
I hroughout our own State, we have the a high degree the talents and accomplishments re- 
most satisfactory reports, that there is every pros- quisite to a successful discharge of the duties of 
pect of the labors of tho husbandman being his responsible station, 
crowned with a rich harvest. _ 


New York State Agricultural Society. 


c r i i , .. . rors, one of which is 11 bv 7 feet, picture frames. 

feo far as our subscribers are concerned its effect - 1 ’ 

... , . easy chairs and bedsteads are well worthy of no- 

xvill be as follows: . 3 3 

. 0 ... ,, „ , tice: several iron and carved bedsteads highly or- 

1. Subscribers will receive the Rural by mail, , . , , , , h 3 

. c , T i) namented, with beds ou them covered with the 

in the county of Monroe, free of Postage. . , , 

j. , , ., , richest embroidered silk and velvet, are beyond 

2. r or a distance not excee.r in nttn miles ’ 3 “ 


xvill be as follows: 

! 1. Subscribers will receive the Rural by mail, 

'« in the county of Monroe, free of Postage. 

( 2. For a distance not exceeding fifty miles, at 

> five cents per quarter. 

) 3. Ox - er fifty and not exceeding three hundred 

\ miles, at ten cents per quarter. 
s 4. Over three hundred and not exceeding one 
/ thousand miles, at fifteen cents per quarter. 

) 5. Over one thousand and not exceeding two 

( thousand miles, at twenty cents per quarter, 
j G. Over two thousand and not exceeding four 
\ thousand miles, at twenty-five cents per quar- 
£ ter. 

From these provisions of the law it will be seen, 
j that many of our subscribers who are now paying 
\ fifty-two cents a year postage, xvill be exempt from 


several ex-Presidents, and other members of the 
board from abroad were present. James P. Fogg 
was appointed acting Secretary of the Executive 


description; one of these is said to have cost $20,- } Board in the city of Rochester. 


feet and superior article—cheap, durable and con- -Petitions are pouring in before the Can idian 

venient. It is the invention of Mr. Race, of Sen- legislature in favor of a railroad to the Pacific, on 
eca Falls, —manufactured by Silsby, Race & Co., ^ le nnc ll cnn s of Whitney. 

of same place. —A record kept at iNantiicket, show's the nn- ^ ] 

The same firm have recently got up a new blind SUai qUantity of 6 2:M00ths inche8 of rain '> a ve f < 

stener, and a car window lock, both of which f ' lllen d | Uri "« ''l" m °, nth ° f M ° ythia >' ear - \ ■ 

... -Lemuel Woodward, a wealthy farmer of ( 

i think valuable articles. . r ,, , , . 1 

Plainfield, was gored to death and his body liorri- 

rp, r> H -p ” • ti l J ly mutilated, while salting some young cattle. ) 

5® I he Rev. Dr. Tefft, of Cincinnati, Pres- „ f ” , 

. , , e r. ...... -1 he fare from Dunknk to New York, upon C 

mt elect of Genesee College, arrived m this city the New Vork and Erie Rood> is fixe(i at CI ht dol . 5 

the 2d instant, and proceeded to Luna, to enter ]ars . This is j es9 than two cents per mile. > 

on the dut.es ot Ins office. Dr. T. possesses in -James R. Doolittle, Esq., has been appoin- 

ligli degree the talents and accomplishments re- ted Orator for the House of Convocation at the , ( 
isite to a successful discharge of the duties of annual commencement of Geneva College. 

t responsible station. -There are already counterfeit $i:t’s en the < 

- new Bank of Chemung. They are entirely harm- ' ; 

Albany University.—T he University of Alba- less, as the Bank has not issued any bill of that de¬ 
ltas been organized by by the election ot Hon. nomination 

eene C. Bronson as President, with other offi- - The yearly meeting of “ Friends,” in I’hila- 

rs. It is proposed that the University shall con- , , , ,, , . ini , , ) . 

t of three colleges, schools, or faculties-first, delphm ’ 0(Ij, ’ Urned on the 1Gth; nbo,,t 100 millp 
sdicine—second. Law—and third, the Natural presentatives xxere present and the women’s meet- 
d applied sciences. i°g was larger. 

The position of Professors has been tendered as -Father Chiniqny, the “ Canadian Apostle of j 

l° ws: Temperance,” has crossed into this country and (j 


Albany University. —The University of Alba¬ 
ny has been organized by by the election ot Hon. 
Greene C. Bronson, as President, with other offi- 


The Ex3cutive Board of the State Society met cers. It is proposed that the University shall con- , , .. 

in this city on the 5th inst. Tho President and «‘st of three colleges, schools or faculties—fiist, ® J 

ssvprfil PY-PrAQid»nt« -,n,t Medicine—second. Law—and third, the Natural present.itixes xxer 


Some patent easy chairs with steel springs, and 
several pianos, with one carx r ed rosewood table 
with a fine top of yellow marble, from the United 
States, are much admired: some of the Chicker- 
ing pianos-.are of superior tone, and fair xvorkman- 
ship. To the east of this department, and on the 
north side, we find class 30, including all the arti¬ 
cles of line arts, which couie within the meaning 
of purely industrial productions. 

FINE ARTS. 

This class contains a very miscellaneous collec- 


Tho following gentlemen were appointed Super¬ 
intendents of the several Departments of the Fair 
Grounds: 

Cattle Department —William II. Sotham, of 
Black Rock. 

Horses —J. B. Burnet, Syracuse. 

Sheep —Lyman Sherwood, Auburn. 

Swine —R. Harmon, Wheatland. 

Poultry —L. H. Haddock, Buffalo. 

Floral Hall —L A. Ward, Rochester. 

Dairy Hall —Israel Denio, Rome. 
Manufactures Hall and Machinery —L. B. 
Langworthy, Rochester. 

General Superintendent of the Grounds and 


and applied sciences. 

The position of Professors has been tendered as 
follows: 

Louis Agassiz, Professor of Zoology and Com¬ 
parative Anatomy. 

John P. Norton, Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Agriculture. 

O. M. Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy. 

James Hall, Processor of Geology. 

Good for Prentice. —The wag of the Louis¬ 
ville Journal thus wittily accounts lor Jenny Lind 
leaving that city, without dispensing her charita¬ 
ble gifts: 

She went about Louisville, and seeing every- 


is devoting liia eloquence to tho cause of Temper- / 
ance among the Catholics at the West. 

-A letter from a public officer says that some < 

of the very best land in Texas, recently surveyed, ! 
can he procured in any quantities, at from 20 to 25 t 
cents an acre. ( 

-The trial of issues relative to the estate of ^ 

Kosciusko, will commence next Monday in the ( 
Circuit Court of Washington. Reverdy Johnson < 
and other eminent counsel have been retained. 

-A number of the citizens of Albany have in- < 


body fat and well-fed and happy, she put her purse v »ted Chief Justice Bronson to partake ofji dinner, 
in her pocket. She saw no wretchedness and no expressive of the sense entertained- of his public 
indications of it here. We have no doubt that the services. 


all postage;—others will have the postage reduced don ' dl ° ^ :ibr ‘ cs * n P a P* er macho, among which is charge of the Entrances —Henry Wager, Utica. 

1 ° . 16 il,» ii i.. nr.. i._-i . /• * • 


to twenty cents ;—and many others, (including the fi(?ure of tho dra £ ou 14 feet a^.curious, 
those residing in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and deserve n0lice - Gulta P erclia goods, artist’s 
Indiana, &c., on the South and West, and most ctdo,s and appaiatus, compound plate printing 
of the New England States,) now paving seventy- iu differeut colors ’ eadl color bei "g a separate 
eight cents, will be required to pav only from forty P ' ate ’ which when combi " ed forn > one; this is re- 
to sixty cents Those only, who live over tvv'o C0111Ilieildcd to P revellt for g ef >’ of bank notes; or- 
thousand miles from Rochester, xvill have their namental b,ndlU S’ architectural mod els. paper in 
postage slightly increased. sheets 2,500 yards long; pictures printed in oil 

TI7 , . . , colors; painting on ivory; engraving on steel bv j 

IMS' - " VYe confidently anticipate a large accession , . .. , . * ; 

• .. ”, electricity, show some interesting processes: carv- 


Meclianical Motive Power, for moving Ma 
chinery —Win. Kidd, Rochester. 


contrast between the two (Cincinnati) cities struck 
her forcibly. We believe that Louisville is the only 


-Mr. Horner, Door-keeper of the House of (j 


city that the “ divine Jenny” ever visited in which Re P re ^ ta tives, died at New Jersey on Thursday 


. ..ni. 1 ., ,j in. ivmu, iiuuiio9ici. gke nQ j j; n( j some objects that apjiealed to her I la8t ' ^ be odlcc devolves upon Charles \\ . Stcxx- 

Mr. Langworthy, from the committee to con- charity. She is right in believing that Louisville | !irt J t * ,e Assistant Door-Keeper. 

fer with the Railroads and Steamers, reported that stauds in l , 10 need ot ' ct >arity, as our people are the I -Mr. Dan Carpenter, of Attleborough, aged 

all the Steamers on Lake Ontario, and the Rail- m ° S , t comfortable people in the world, eating more , seventy-eight years, walked lately from his resi- 


roads generally in the Slate, had agreed to carry 
articles and stock for the Fair free, and passen¬ 
gers for half price, as has been customary hereto- 


most comlortable people in the world, eating more seventy-eight years, xvalked lately from his resi- 
good food, xxearing more good clothes, and living de nce to Taunton and back, thirty-four miles. He 
in far better houses than any othej people. was al)spnt from hotnc less than twelve hours. 


Fruit Prospects.— From the central portions 


to our list of mail subscribers on and after the 1st 
proximo,—especially from the highly favored 
“ rural districts ” of Western and Central New 
York. And we would suggest to all who like the 
the Rural, and are disposed to aid us in making 
it better in both manner and matter, that the pres¬ 
ent is a most favorable season to bestow a little 
influence to augment its circulation in their re¬ 
spective localities. We hope every present sub¬ 
scriber will constitute hitnself an agent and “re¬ 
port progress ” during the present or coming 
month. ’Will you do this, reader? It is a shame 
that your neighbor Jones should borrow the Rural 
every week, when he is as well able to pay for it 
as you are; and Smith and Johnson only; want an 
invitation to subscribe, from one xvith whom they 
are acquainted, and in whose recommendation 


ing in ivory and shell, enamelling,—coins and 
medals, with some other similar objects and pro¬ 
cesses finish the collection. Adjoining this section 
we find tho Maltese collection, containing mar¬ 
bles, wax figures, vegetable products, silk manu¬ 
factures, embroidery, &c. Near this the Islands 
of Jersey and Gurnsey, and Ceylon furnish seve¬ 
ral articles of raw products, and a few manufac¬ 
tured articles. If we noxv ascend the north gallery 
we find a large collection of pottery, such as 
earthen ware,pot celain and stone ware many pieces 
of which are curious and novel in their applica¬ 
tion. M. M. Rodgers. 

A Paragraph for the Benevolent. 

The Opal is the title of a neat little quarto 


fore. Mr. L. was instructed to seek to complete °f 6 |e State far to the southwest, there seems a 
such arrangements xvith other Railroads not heard ver '’ l ,oor prospect tor staple fruits. I awards the 
j. southeast, the destruction xvas not so general ; in 

Maryland and Virginia the fruit xvas so far advan- 
It was voted to hold the August meeting of the ced that it suffered but little from the frost. Gen- 
Executive Board in Rochester, to convene at the tlemen with whom we have conversed, from as 
Eagle Hotel on Thteradav, the 7th day of August, far north as Stark aud Ashland counties, re.pre- 
•it 3 o’clock pm " sent tbe ^ ru ‘ t as P rorn * s * n g a Pa ‘ r crop of apples. 


was absent from home less than twelve hours. 

-A gun xvas stolen, in some mysterious man¬ 
ner, from the London Exhibition one day. The 
theft has caused no little consternation among the 
officials. 

-The American barque, Mary Annah, on her 

last trip to Belfast, picked up a dog which was 
swimming in the middle of the Atlantic, namely in 
Ion. 65 deg. 49 min. \V., nrul lat. 37. deg 20 min N. 

-The Schooner .Mackinaw which xvns run, 


a „>,.i„„i- n \t ’ sent the fruit as promising a fair crop of apples, * ’ , . ‘ , 

. S o clock, l. M. peaches, cherries, Ac. In the vicinity of Cin- -rhe Schooner Mackinaw which was run, 

I he l’resident stated to the Board that he had cinnati and Louisville, the giapcs xvere frozen down and sunk by the Propellor Princeton, on the 
ceived a copy of’instructions issued from the to some extent, but is said that the superior qua!- night of the 5th, about ten miles from Cleveland, 


Treasure Department, whereby all animals and 'ty suc h as may yet ripen, will make some 
articles intended for exhibition at the Fair in Sep- a, " ends for the dama ^ e in quality — OAl ° Cvlti ' 
tember, are to be admitted lrom foreign places _ _ 

free from duty, to be entered according to the pro- A p I0NE ER.-Mrs. Ann Innis, relict of Hon. 
visions of the Warehousing act; and that the Fair Henry Innis, and mother of the Mrs. J. J. Crit- 
Grounds at Rochester are to be deemed construct- tenden, died at Cedar Hill, near Frankfort, Ky., 

ively warehouses, where all animals and articles M - dl | 8 , ' ady was one die P loneers 

e , ii, , i i n i i ■ Kentucky, and has been tbe pride of her State and 
from abroad, duly entered, shall he under the .. 1 , 7 . , 


had a cargo of 10,000 bushels of wheat for Oswego- 

-.Mrs Preble, widow of Com. Edw. Preble, 

died at Portland, May 27, aged 81. Few women 
have done so much in unostentatious benevolence 
as she did, and her memory will be held in respect 
by those who knew her best. 

-Junius Smith continues to write to the Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce very encouraging accounts of his 


they will repose confidence. We need not add monthly, published and edited by patients at tbe 
that “thou art the man ” to do them and us the Insane Asylum, Utica, N. Y. It is not a “crazy 


favor of receiving and forwarding their subscrip- organ” by any means, but exhibits quite as much 
tions. sense as many papers which claim to he under the 

- management of less erratic geniuses. The profits 

To Advertisers. —During the past two or three tbe publication are to be expended in increas- 

months advertisements hax’e come so thick and * n £ a smaP library designed for the benefit of in¬ 
fast that we have been obliged to decline many, mates of tbe Asylum—a most worthy object.— 


supervision and custody of the officers of the S p on t in the wilderness, and yet in ihe society of 
Customs. such men as Clarke, St. Clare, Wayne, Shelby, 

On motion, the Board adjourned to meet in Al- kcott, of the battle of Monmouth, Wilkinson, who 
banv, the first Thursday in July. bore ! be nev Y s of Burgoylie’s surrender, Boone, 

• i • " . ( Henderson, Logan, Hart, Nicholas, Murray, Al¬ 


an ornament to the country. Her early days were success in raising the tea plant in South Carolina. 


Customs. 

On motion, the Board adjourned to meet in Al¬ 
bany, the first Thursday in July. 

We condense this from the official report. 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

BY L, XVFTHERELL. 


lie has no doubt that culture may be rendered im- ) 
portant and profitable. 

-The oldest person [returned by the census \ I 

takers in the United States is Sukey Wright, a $ 


len, Breckinridge, and the great and heroic spirits colored woman, in the city of Baltimore. She is 


and insert others occasionally instead of regularly 
as ordered. As we limit the advertising depart- 


Therefore, aside from its being a literary curiosity, 
the Opal commends itself to the patronage of the 


inent, it is impossible to accommodate all—but we philanthropic—to all who sympathize with and de- 
shall do our best to give a hearing to those friends I B ‘ re t0 a * d l be unfortunate. Contributions will be 


who furnish short and appropriate notices. We 
xvant no long stories on any subject,—and none 
about patent medicines, however short, are appro¬ 
priate. Those who send advertisements, with the 
expectation that they wifi be inserted in the Nexv- 


gratefully received, “either in subscriptions to the 
‘Opal,’ books or money; if in the latter to be ap¬ 
plied to the purchase of such books as the donors 
may direct, or, if no directions are given, expend¬ 
ed in adding to the library such works as, in the 


June 1851. 
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of the West. She saw Washington as he led his 
broken army through tho Jerseys, and as he re¬ 
turned in triumph from Yorktown. 

Large Verdict for Land Damages.— Yester¬ 
day, in the Court of Common Pleas, Boston and 
Worcester Railroad Co. vs. Old Colony Railroad 


120 years of age, and the Assistant Marshall says 
there if. no doubt of the fact. At the time of the 
Revolution in 1775, site had a child 25 years of age. 

Foreign Items. 

-It is confidently stuted that the Pope has 


Yorker at the same price charged for publication judgment of the officers, will be most proper and 
in papers with one-fourth its circulation, cannot useful.” The price of tho paper is 50 cents per 
consistently be accommodated. See terms on last annum. Address “The Opal,” State Asylum 
page. Utica, N. Y. 

-- The last number of the Opal, we may add, con- 

Strong’s Whip and Glove Depot, at the tains an account of the visit of President Fillmore 
splendid store No. 78 State street, is worthy of and suite to the Asylum, during their recent tour 
more than a passing notice from those who wish through this State. The reception speech by one 
any articles there obtainable. The proprietor (who of the inmates, is quite as appropriate and sensi- 
has heretofore acquitted himself creditably as far- hie as the finely worded speeches xvith which the 
mer and legislator,—though net exactly in this re- President was received in some of the principal 
gion,)isa reliable manufacturer, and will serve cities. 

all his constituents faithfully. See advertisement. -— 

- Another Poultry Book.—See the advertise- 

Cabinet Ware. —Read the advertisement of ment of Buti.er & Co., of Philadelphia, announc- 
Mr. Hayden, successor of Maj. Packard in this ing the publication, contents, &c., of Dixon and 
line of business. Kerr's work on Poultry. 


REMARKS. 

June 3d. Cool morning—disagreeable day. 

4th. Continues cool—garden strawberries ripe. 
5th. Cool day—aurora borealis in the evening. 
Gth. A little warmer—cloudy— ains in the af¬ 
ternoon. 


Co., in which the plaintiffs claim damages by rea- condemned the Queen's Collego in Ireland. 

son of the tracks of the defendants’ road passing -The vagrants sent to Galway gaol are wash- 

over the plaintiffs’ land, and crossing the track of ed d as a pu i s hmente. 

he defendants’road, the jury returned a verdict in . , , 

tho alternative; if the defendants do not fence the - A carg0 ol ,cc ’ the first ever im P<’ rtpd L '™- 

track, damages for the plaintiffs in the sum of erlck > arrived in the Shannon lately from Sweden. 

$20,500; if the defendants do fence, damages in -They are introducing tho cultivation of the 

the sum of $20,155,87 .—Boston Atlas. tea plant into India. 

-The Roscommon Journal states that, in one 

day, the great number of 1.563 paupers applied for 


The Lancet. —The proposition before the Leg 


islature to make bloodletting in diseases penal is admission into one of the union workhouses in 


unopposed. The lancet is without a defender.— 
Judgment must be taken against it pro confesso. 
When we remember the unanimity with which 


that country. 

-V series of experiments have been recently 


7th. Rainy through the day—fair evening_ the indispensability of this insidious instrument was made by order of the French Government, to nscer 

terries ripe—locust in flower. * insisted upon, less than six years ago, the revolu- tain the applicability of peat fuel for locomotives, 


cherries ripe—locust in flower. 

8th. Rainy—showery through the day—fair at 
evening. 

9th. Cool, cloudy and rainy. 


tion is most extraordinary.— -N. Y. Sunday Cour. and it is said that they have fully established its 
-- economy and singular power of producing steam. 


Virginia and her Resources. —The value of 
the real estate in Virginia, ns exhibited by the cen¬ 
sus returns, is $278,000,000. The value of slaves 
$147,000,000; of other personal estate $105,000,- 


The “ Nine Shilling ” Gate.—W e inadver- $147,000,000; of other personal estal 
tantly omitted to gix r e an explanation of tho refer- 000; making a total of $530,000,000 

ences in the cut of this gate on our first page. A,- 

is the top rail, B the bottom. As a whole the Imports and Exports.—T he importation of 

gate and its construction will, we think, be under- foreign merchandise at New York for the month 
b . of April amounted in value to $10,3. 

stood and appreciated. xA e hope to hear from “A ^jj e exports of domestic and foreign g< 

Down Easter,” again, and often. duce amounted to $4,947,660. 


-The following is the number of physician 

in the city of Philadelphia:—Regular physicians 
397; homoeopathic, 42; hydropathic,2; Thompsoni¬ 
an, 50; advertising doctors, 32; druggist physicians, 
37; nondescripts, 42; total, 582. 

-A gentleman at Dundee, who hns tried the 

pendulum experiment, states that it does not show 


of April amounted in value to $10,339,883, while the rotation of the earth, but that it tends to the 
the exports of domestic and foreign goods and pro- magnetic meridian. He states, also, that a scion- 
duce nmounted^to $4,947,660. tific friend has come to a similar conclusion. 


J 
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California %m. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NORTH AMERICA AND 
EMPIRE CITY. 

Three Weeks Later from California. 

The steamship North America, arrived at New 
York on Monday night, June 2nd, bringing dates 
to May 1st. She brought 400 passengers, and 
$800,000 in specie and gold dust. Neither the 
Georgia nor Falcon had arrived at Chagres when 
the North America left. 

On Tuesday the Empire City arrived, bringing 
the California mails, two millions in gold, and 350 
, passengers. She sailed from Cliagres May 25th, 
and from Kingston, Jamaica, the 27th. 

Steamships Union, Oregon, and Republic had 
arrived at Panama. The Union brought 200 pas¬ 
sengers and $150,000 in gold dust; and the Re¬ 
public 200 passengers and $1,000,000—in all, 
$2,500,000, besides what is in hands of passen¬ 
gers, probably 1,000,000 more. 

Mining News. —Since the rains the miners are 
reported as doing much better than previously.— 
Many of the gulches are now supplied with water. 
The miners are engaged in washing out the au¬ 
riferous soil which they have thrown up. 

The Maysville Herald says:—Large numbers 
of persons are returning from Scott’s river and lo¬ 
cating at Morris Ravine, Long’s liar, Oregon 
Gulch, Rich Gulch, and Bate Creek, where none 
of the miners are making less than $5 to an ounce 
per dav. It is stated that on Monday last, a lump 
weighing 15 oz. was taken from Oregon Gulch.— 
Mr. John M. Hall, of Bute Hill, reports that a 
week or so ago, within a short distance of his 
store, a lump weighing $34,50 was found entirely 
free fiom quartz and of the purest gold. Miners 
are. doing much better than they did during the 
winter. Mr. Rankin’s party tested the Wingdam 
and the prospect averaged $2 to the pan, a e twen¬ 
ty-four pans taken out of the water of the depth of 
ten inches. 

A correspondent of the Stockton Journal, wri¬ 
ting from Mariposa, in speaking of some large 
pieces of gold recently found in that section, says 
the largest piece weighs 14 pounds 7 ounces, the 
next is 48 ounces, and the next 35 ounces of pure 
gold. The first two are impregnated with rock, 
though their intrinsic value is more than half their 
weight. 

Tlie Placer Times of 1st May contains the fol¬ 
lowing accounts of some big lumps which have 
lately been found, and also of the discovery of sil¬ 
ver ore near Stockton:—A company of four per¬ 
sons, in a gulch above placers, are taking in daily 
$1000, or $250 each. The gulch had been previ¬ 
ously worked, but by digging into the hanks and 
washing an extra quantity of earth with a “Long 
Tom,” the company are enabled to make these 
wages. 

The Aha California says:—We saw yesterday 
a splendid specimen of pure gold weighing $680. 
The hole in which it was found was situated in 
Kentucky valley, between Deer Creek and South 
Yuba. The gold is all coarse, and singularly 
enough is embedded in a stratum of clay. One 
has to dig down about eight feet before reaching 
this, and there it was so coarse that the miners who 
worked the claim picked out the pieces from the 
clay; they found three pieces weighing together 
$1000, one of which was perfectly round. The 
fortunate gentlemen are E. S Rennet, C. W. and 
J. A. Winship, and S. R. Ellsworth, of Boston 
and vicinity-. 

Political. —The Legislature adjourned April 
30th, after a session of foiir months. It passed 
an act to exempt homesteads and other property 
from forced sale in certain cases. It also passed 
an usury law bill, fixing interest at ten per cent., 
and allowing by specal agreement 18 per cent, per 
annum. 

The election of city officers in San Francisco 
resulted in a majority for the Whigs varying from 
300 to 1700 votes. Tito Democrats elected 2 al- I 
dermon, Whigs G. The Democrats also elected 4 
assistant aldermen, the Whigs 4. All the rest of 
the Whig ticket was elected. 

Miscellaneous. —Business had revived, but the 
market was overstocked with all kinds of goods, 
except bricks. Money was more abundant, and 
the state of affairs generally was more favorable. 

The prospect of good crops is favorable, the 
■spring rains having been of inestimable value to j 
farmers and gardeners. 

A new and neat church erected by Dr. Boring, | 
was dedicated on tho 20th. 


.foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP PACIFIC. 

Five Days Later from Europe. 

The steamer Pacific arrived in New York, on 
the 7th inst. She sailed the 28th of May. 

The Niagara, from Boston, arrived at Liverpool 
on the 25ih at 51 A. M. 

Markets.— The Colton market has been firm 
since the sailing of the Asia, with an improvement 
of J. The sales since Friday are 27,000 bales.— 
Yesterday 6.000 to 7,000. 

The Manchester market has improved. Bread- 
stuffs dull, hut prices unchanged. 

Western Canal Hour was 19s 6d a 20s 6d. Ohio 
20s a 21s. Southern 20s 6d a 2ls 6d. Canadian 
19s 6d a 20s 6d. 

Provision market comparatively stead}'. Sales 
beef at 75s a 85s. 

Ashes—Light sales at previous rates. 

England. —The House is still debating the Ec¬ 
clesiastical title hill. There iso formidable oppo¬ 
sition to it. 

The charge for admission to he Great Exhibi¬ 
tion had been reduced to one shilling, and on the 
first dav the number paying for admittance was 
not more than 15 or 20,000. On the second day, 
about 30,000. The anticipation of a great crowd 
doubtless kept numbers away. 

Prussia.— The Prussian Government expects to 
conclude with Sardinia a commercial treaty which 
shall extend to the Zolverien all the advantages 
lately concluded to England. 

One hundred and fifty Hungarian refugees have 
left Havre for New York. 

The retirement Baron Brunck from the Ministry 
of Commerce in Austria has produced a very un¬ 
favorable impression on change. 

Portugal*. —The Duke of Saldana has entered 
Lisbon at the head of 2,000 men called the army 
of Regeneration. He was received with enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Sponge.—A Key West letter estimates the value 
of the sponge which has been or will he gathered 
in that vicinity this season ut 50,000, and says that 
some French manufacturers are using this artie'e 
for making their finest broadcloths. It is either 
mixed with wool or with cotton. At any rate, the 
cloth made from it is very beautiful; its lustre is 
unsurpassed by the finest Saxony, and it has the 
strength of linen.— Courier. 


jit Jtiarkrfa. 


Rural New-Yorker OrncE, > 
Rochester, June 11, 1851. £ 

FLOUR—Superfine Flour ((rings from @4,50 to $1,?.). 
Extra quality ®5®5,50, 

GRAIN—In crain the market is dull. We iiear of sales 
of 61)0 hush Valley wheat at 98c, and 500 bush Valley and 
part Mediterranean at 98c. Pure Genesee bring ©1,03, 
not much doing at that price however. Corn 48©50c.— 
Oats steady at 4Cc. 

WOOL—In Wool there is not much doing on account 
of the wet weather; from 30 to 40c, continue to be paid for 
small lots. 

IIAY—Hay brings from ®10®12 per ton. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bid.@4,75®5,50 Putter, ib.Hl©l2.jc 

Pork, mess.15,00© 15,50 Cheese, lb.5,{©7c 

Do. cwt .5,75©6,00 poultry. 

Beef, cwt.©6,00 Turkeys, Ib .7©8c 

Do. 1)1)1 mess. 11,00© 11,50 Chickens.5©7c 

Lard, tried.9©94e seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu .... ©5,00®5,50 

ilnins, smoked. . .9£®10.jc Timothy.l,50©2,50 

Shoulders, do.7©8c I Flax.1,25©t,50 

Potatoes, bu.44®62c I sundries. 

oRAt.N. Whitcfish, bbl.®7,50 


Wheat, bu.0.9?®i,03 | Codfish, cwt.4,(0 

Corn.48©50c Salt, bbl.©1,06 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.37®75c 

Rye.62,{©60 Do. dried.02j 

Oats.10c©— Eggs, doz.jlc 

Barley.—©—c Beans, bu.1,25® 1,50 

hides. Hay, ton.10®I2,00 

Slaughter, cwt...3,50©.1,00 Wood, bard, cord.. ,3©3,50 

Calf, lh.8©lf)c I)o. soft,.2©2.50 

Sheep Pelts.624©!.50 Wool, lb.30©40r 

Lamb skins.19®3fic | Flour barrels.30©33 

New York Market. 

NEW YORK, June 9, 7 P. M.—FLOUR—There is less 
doing in the low grades and prices are nominal. Cana¬ 
dian quiet and heavy, ©4,12 in bond. Sales domestic 3,- 
00" hbls. at ©4,06 for common to good, ©3,91©4,06 for 
Michigan and Indiana, ®4,44©4,50 for pure Genesee. 

Rye flour scarce, ©3,41. 

GRAIN—Limited demand for wheat. Market heavy and 
prices nominal. Rye quiet at 76c. Oats dull, 45©40c, 
for northern, 44©45c for Jersey. Barley quiet, 85®0lle. 
Corn plenty and market weak. There is a good e.\|K)rt de¬ 
mand. Sales 3.500 bu. at56©57cfor western mixed, On 
for round yellow. 

PROVISIONS—Pork unchanged with moderate sales at 
©14,75 for now, and @13 for prime old; ©14,25 for old 
mess. Beef heavy at Saturday’s prices. Lard quiet at 81 
©8.5. Butter in good request—9© 15c lor Ohio, 10©15c 
for State. Cheese steady. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, .Tune 7.—The inclement weather checks 
business in Flour. The market is steady, but the demand 
is limited. The sales are a few hundred bbls at yester¬ 
day's quotations. Inferior and low grades are heavy and 
dull of sale. 

Grain—Nothing has transpired in Wheat and the mar¬ 
ket is unchanged. Corn is plenty w'th a foil- demand at a 
slight advance. Sales 10,400 bu Western mixed at 54j£@ 

51 Vi.. No round yellow offered and no sales. A sale of 
2,400 bn Rye was made yesterday afternoon at 72?f. Oats 
are not plenty, and prime are in fair request at former 
rates. Sales 1,500 bu Canal at454£c. 

Canal 'Receipts, Albany, June 6.—Flour 9,450 bbls; Corn 
20,600 bu. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, June 9.—There was but a moderate in¬ 
quiry for Flour on Saturday, and the sales that fell under 
our notice wore only about 1500 bbls choice brands Michi¬ 
gan and Indiana, at. 3 50. In Wheat we heard of but one 
sale—a boat load of prime Ohio, from store, at 78c. Corn 
was inactive and the otdy sales we heard of was 2,500 bu 
from store, at 45c. Oats continue in fair demand. Sales 
1,000 bu, from store, at 38c, and 10,000 bu, to arrive on or 
before the the 1st day of July, at 37c. Whiskey steady. 
Sales 250 bbls at 2034c. No change to notice in provisions. 

Canal Freights dull at 48e on Flour to New York. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, June 3.—[Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avemre, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st. | 

At Washington Yard—1.R50 Beeves, (1,100 Southern, 
and the remainder New York and the East.) Demand 
good; about 100 head left over; sales good retailing quali¬ 
ties at from ©7,50®9. 

At Browning’s—Offered 3,500 Sheep and Lambs, and CO 
Cows and Calves. Prices of Sheep from ©1,50 to 3©5; 
left over 250. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from @24©30 to @12.50.— 
All sold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 4.—At market, 544 Cattle—aliout 
450 Beeves, and 91 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra @7,25 per cwt.; first quality 
6,75; second do. 6: Uiird do. 5,50; ordinary, @5. 

Hides—@5,25$ cwt. Tallow @5,50 

Veal Calves. @3, 5©7. 

Stores—Working oxen—@80, 97©12L 

Cows and Calves—@20, (id, 80© 100. 

Two years old, @17, 24©28; three years old, ©18,25© 

Sheep and Lambs—1,514 at market. Nearly all sold. 

Prices. Extra. @5. 7©10. By lot, @1.50, 2©3. 

Swine—Retail6©7c. Spring Pigs9©llc. 

Remarks.—Cattle sell readily,tit a small advanoeon last 
weeks prices. Sheep and Lambs dull. 

81 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 37 over the 
Boston and I.owolt Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cuttle Market. 

BRIGHTON, June 5.—At market, 500 Beef Cattle, no 
Stores, 18 pairs Working Oxen, 75 Cows and Calves, 
2,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,300 Swine. 

Prices— Beef Cattle—Extra ©7,50; 1st quality ©7; 2d 
do @6,50; 3d do ©5®5,50. 

Working Oxen—Sales at ©75, 80, 95, 100, 108©! 12 

Cows and Calves—Sales at @19, 21, 24, 31, 34®40. 

Sheep—Sheep and Lambs at market, 1,560. 

Prices—For sheared Sheep, @1,75, 2, 2,50 3©3,50. 

For unsheared Sheep. @3,75, 4,50, 5©6. 

For L imbs, @2, 2,50 3©3,50. 

250 remained unsold. 

Swine— lj©5jc; retail 6©7c; Spring Pigs 8c; retail 10c; 
fat hogs 5c.— [Ploughman. 

e v e see; six. 

DR. KNAPP, Oculist, late of Albany, has 
r,:trl0V<;l1 ,lis Ey« Infirmary to 122 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y., where he will continue to 
relieve those afflicted with blindness. 

References to persons in nearly every county in this 
State, and in different parts of the union, who have been 
restored to sight. 

Dr. K. successfully treats Amaurosis, Granulations, 
Ophthalmia, [Inflammation,] Opacity, and the various 
other maladies to which the eyes are subject. 

Patients coming in by Railroad, are informed that the ! 
office is but a few steps distant from the depot. Open from 
9 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 5 P. M. 76-ly 

0L1> ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# S. ITIOLDSONj at. the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Nortliern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peacn and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in ttie most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
pnrtaot the continent. Trees proi>erly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. 8. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of litne for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front 8t. 
76tf S. MOULSON. 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street, 

TlieO|>erating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Dagucrreo- 
tyjies, paintings, statuary, &.c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which tlie public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St 


Dixon & Kerr’s Poultry Rook. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Treatise on the History and Management of Or¬ 
namental and Domestic Poultry. 

B Y Rev. Edmund Saul Dixon, A. M., with large addi¬ 
tions, by J. J. Kerr, M. D. Illustrated with sixty-five 
portraits,from nature, and engraved expressly for this work 

CONTENTS. 

The Domestic Fowl. 

The Rearing and Managements of Fowls. 

Eggs—Their Color, Form and Sex. 

Eggs—Their Preservation for Culinary Purposes. 

Eggs—Their Preservation for Incubation. 

Varieties of tlie Shanghae Fowl. 

The Cochin China Fowl. 

Burnham’s Importation of Cochin China Fowls. 

Tlie Malay Fowls, sometimes—though erroneously—call¬ 
ed Chittagong. 

The Pheasant—Malay Fowl. 

The Guelderland Fowl. 

The Dorking Fowl—Colored Dorkings. 

The Spanish Fowl. 

The Game Fowl—Tlie Mexican Hen Cock Game Fowl. 
The Chittagongs, the Java, the Shakebag, and the Jersey 
Blue Fowls. 

The Poland or Polish Fowl. 

The Spangled Hainburgs—The Bolton Grays or Creole 
Fowls. 

The Rumple s Fowl, the Silky and Negro Fowls,the Friz¬ 
zled or Friesland Fowl, tlie Cuckoo Fowl, the Blue 
Dun Fowl, and the Lark-crested Fowl. 

The Smooth-legged Bantam. 

The Dung-hill Fowl, the Dominique Fowl, Col. Jacques’ 
Chicken Coop, Devcreux’s Method of Rearing Chickens 
without a Motiier, and Cope’s Letter on Early Chickens. 
Cnponizing Fowls. 

The Pea Fowl. 

The Ring-necked Pheasant. 

The Turkey. 

The Guinea Fowl. 

The Mute Swan [Cygnus Olor.] 

The Wild or Canada Goose. , 

The Domestic Goose. 

The Hotig Kong or China Goose. 

The Bremen Goose. 

The White-fronted or Laughing Goose. 

The White China Goose. 

The Berniclc ( oose—The Brent Goose- 
The Tame Duck. 

This work is well bound in muslin and is printed on 
tlie finest paper. The illustrations are engraved in tlie 
most elegant manner, from original and accurate draw¬ 
ings, and it is comprised in one volume of 480 pages duo¬ 
decimo, price @1. A few copies have been colored after 
nature. Price for tlie colored copies, @2,50. For sale by 
all Booksellers, and by the Publishers. 

76wl* E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

23 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINE SHOP, 

Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators, 

Clod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shelters, Straw Cutters, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &c., &c. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

E. J. BURRALL. 

A T tlie late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded to Tims. D. BuRUAU.for the best Grain 
Reaver, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(both present.) Siiicetlicu. he has perfected another, con¬ 
taining many new and splendid improvements, which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strength and durability, 
than any ever before offered to the public. 

1st. It has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing water furrows, 
relieves the gearings from the violenreof tlie crank motion, 
increases the effective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, gives 
a new character to the whole machine. 

2d. It cuts at any height required, and discharges tlie 
grain at tlie side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min¬ 
utes change. 

3d. By means of a new guard of cast iron,—which will 
neither bond nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts 
grain, timothy or clover seed,—wet or dry,—without clog¬ 
ging. In addition to these important improvements, tlie 
frame is strong and compact, and lies above all the level of 
the apron, in order to pass through gates and over water 
furrows, without hitting. 

'• The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; 
tlieslii fling gear, and the entire arrangement of tlie working 
parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 
of the best materials, and finished with great care. 

It has no reel to waste tlie grain, no pullics, straps, or 
loose harness' to get out of order, but is strong and simple, 

1 just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 
| tlie risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of his har- 
! vest. 

1 It is warranted to lie thoroughly built, and to work well; 
i and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to lie 
made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is 
made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms —Cash or approved notes. Orders should be 
sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

' Sizes. —No. 1, 4 feet 0 in. No. 2, 5 leet. No. 3, 5 feet 
6 in. No. 4,6 feet cut. 

BURR ALL’S REAPER. 

As the Reaper has been in use during the past season 
only, the following testimonials from respectable farmers 
arc offered ; 

Wolcot, Nov. 1, 1854). 

! used one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers to cut about 20 
( .acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 
does its work well, cuts clean whether the grain lie wet or 
dry, and leaves the sheaves in fine order for binding. I 
know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 




A. W. Cary ? s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

T HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
(for tlie past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may tie used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. Tlie 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 3u gallons per infinite. 

No. 2 will raise 160 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2J do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

Tlie quantity raised can be douiivi, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by tlie subscribers at Brockport, N. V. 

7Ctl _ GARY & BRAINARD, 

REMOVAL ! 

Strong’s Whip Manufactory He Glove Store 

I S removed to No. 78 State street, recently occupied by 
Stoddard & Freeman. This magnificent s-ore and ex¬ 
tensive apartments above, afford abundant room for my 
neighbor Pritchard and myself, and having greater facili¬ 
ties. 1 shall continue to manufacture more extensively than 
ever, all kinds of Whalebone Whips, Team Whips, Buck¬ 
skin Lashes, &c. 

Also, Buckskin Gloves and Mittens, and every article in 
tlie Buckskin line. 

Wholesale Dealers will be supplied on terms as favora¬ 
ble ns any where else in tlie United States, and all my 
manufactures will lie of the very best kind, as to quality of 
material, style of finish, &.c. 

I shall also keep constantly on hand, a full and complete 
assortment of 

Ladies’ and Gents’ French Kid Gloves, 

Lisle Thread Gloves, Silk Gloves, 

Silk Mitts, India Rubber Gloves and Mitts, 

Gents’ Fancy Walking Canes, 

Umbrellas, and a variety of Fancy Articles. 

Old friends and customers are invited to call at the New 
Store, No. 78 State street, a lew doors below tlie Mansion 
House. 70w3 MYRON STRONG. 

FUR W ITURJ _ R00Ms7 

Hie Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

> jpiiH subscriber, having removed his large slock of Gab- 
JL inet Furniture to tlie extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
Stale St. | lately occupied by Majors. II. Packard,) and 
united his own stock with that of tlie former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which he believes tlie largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In bis list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
tlie most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—in addition to what is above 
enumerated, lie has also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c., &c. By his 
Change of location tlie subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and white lie is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, tie can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. He lias five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of Lis own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

67eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 

MORE ABOUT THOSE PAITERNsT 

W E have no disposition to bandy words witli our 
neigblwrs about those POINTS or patterns, hav¬ 
ing enough of them to furnish all who may favor us with 
a call, though it may require many “ tons,” and patterns 
from which to make more, which will lie warranted to fit 
in all cases. “ A word to the wise,” &c., may be suffi¬ 
cient, but to some, words and facts are of little avail. 

June 7, 1851. 76 J RAPALJE <St CO. 


Phelps, 5th September, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
lie clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, and clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame are uncommon¬ 
ly strong, and well arranged; and every part ofthe machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability. 
II requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses, than 
common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending 
if as the best I have ever seen. WM. P. DJMICK. 

Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. I have cut from 15 
to 20 acres, and find it docs tlie work well, and beyond my 
liest expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes, so 
as to cut close to die ground, or at any height required, and 
never clogs even in the stoutest grass, it is very strong in 
in all its parts, and very convenient for use. It requires 
but a moderate motion for the team, and may be worked 
by oxen as well ns horses. 1 think it does not require as 
heavy draft as ordinary cross plowing. 

THOMAS BUTCHER. 

VYe, die undersigned, have seen tlie machine at work, 
and fully concur in tlie above statement. 

P. COPELAND, 
WILSON BUTCHER, 

25th Oct., 185(1. SYLVESTER JUDD. 

Seneca, Pith Sept., 1850. 

Mr. Bnrrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced that it is tlie best I have ever seen, as it runs 
lighter, cuts better, and is far more convenient, especially 
on rough ground—it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes 
and steel couplings throughout. The construction and ar¬ 
rangement of the. whole are exceedingly strong and dura¬ 
ble, and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is 
made to cut tlie grain at any heiglit. 

I have no doubt of its entire success, and can confident¬ 
ly recommend it to tlie public as a very valuable improve¬ 
ment. W’. W. BRISTOL. 

BURRALL’S WHEEL BLOWS. 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of tlie 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing. 
For sale,—wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario county, 
N. Y. ftitiwll E. J. BURRALL. 
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. ■ ■ EMERY & CO.’S 

Premium Itail Road Horse Power, 

A N X) 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
xpHE above machines are offered the public this season 
I. at tlie following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manuftteting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.©110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power @35, if without jiower 37,50 
' Thresher for one horse with or without power... 35 

Saw mill complete for use,. 35 

Bands for above sett complete wilt) wrenches. &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of tlie 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee tlie full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two HorsePowcr.©100 

One do do . 75 

. The threshers having no patent on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogucof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietor*. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y. 

Rochester He Charlotte 

FLAMK ROAD OTRSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call tlie attention of tiie 
Public to their healthy N urscry Stock, whicli consist* 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, @18 per 100. 

Nortliern Spy trees, 4 years old, @25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees, 
qll popular varieties, ©25 per 100. 

Ailauthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse 
chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
foul avenues; also larches, European and American Tho 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will tie sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. @1,50 
per dozen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, @1.50 per doz 
eti—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

,Select Geraniums in large quantities, @1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, @2,00 |>cr doz. 

■ Buddieya Lindlyana, purpie flowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 
pRhuharb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

! — Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, @4,50 per doz. 

— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
©3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, @3 per 1090. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained tlie first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of tlie European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any evei before offered. A catalogue of 
which will be issued 1st May. 

{USf” City office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1951, ’ [61- tf ) 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & \g. Warehouse 

rTUIE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
X tention of the farming community to the fact that tiiey 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite ail interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eaole Plows, in a series of24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Ncurse & Mason. Also 
tlie latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper, 
i'ennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, botli domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

_ 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

Flower Seeds. 

“ As dear as tlie smile on an old friend’s face, 

Is the glance of tlie bright, bright flowers,” 
and “no purer fount of pleasure flows” than that which 
springs from a beautiful Garden, cultivated by the hand of 
Uistc and blooming with those 

Rare and Elegant Flowers 

of all the choicest varieties, of which Seeds may be ob¬ 
tained, fresli from Hovey’s, Boston, and Tliorburn’s New 
York,—at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

72 _ J. RAPA LJE & CO. 

A HAKKOWS. 

YYTE inviie the atten- 
V V tion of the fanners 
of Western New York to 
j. our large and superior as- 

L/X' \ \ sortment of Harrows—tlie 
///‘ hes! <;vcr °^ erecl iu this 

/ \ \\ market. Among othe/s 

/ \ we have Geddes’ Harrow, 

///I Mi’, (AN Y \ (see figure,) Scotch Hai- 
£41 ’\'4K J&P row, SquareHarrow, &o. 

I I l * cl G' ot various sizes, ami 

• prices ranging from @10 

j Please call at the Gene- 

/*]//’ UU s 9 e s?ec,i g t°re and Ag.'l 

®//i 'G \ 'Warehouse, No. 65 Buli'a- 

Ke) !o st -> Rochester, and ex- 
» f examine for yourselves. 

J RAPALJE & Co. 

Improved English Seed Drill. 

T lliS is the best Drill out for sowing onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, &c., &c., and should be in possession of 
every farmer and gardener. A full assortment constantly 
on hand and coining, and for sale at manufacturers prices, 
at tlie Agricultural Head Quarters, No. 05 Buffalo st., op¬ 
posite the Eagle Hotel. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 

Seeds and Implements. 

Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
rs' HE Subscribers invite the attention ofthe farming com- 
I inanity to their having on hand a choice supply of 
Seed Wheat of various kinds, “ imported.” Barley, Rye, 
Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas and Beans, 
Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of East¬ 
ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and all manner of imple¬ 
ments required in Agricultural and Horticultural pursuits. 
7litf _ JOHN RAPALJE & CO. 

Thermometer Churn. 

A LARGE assortment of Crowell's celebrated 
Ex. Thermometer Churns—different sizes and prices, 
from @4,50 to @6—just received. 

Also, a variety of other Churns, of various sizes and 
prices, for sale at No. 05 Buffalo st., opposite Eagle Hotel, 
Rochester. 70tf J RAPALJE & CO., 

CORN CUI/iPIVAX 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—@5 to 
@7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware¬ 
house, 65 Buffalo street. 

71—tf _ J RAPALJE fo Co. 

S CRAPERS.—A superior article of Cast-iron Scrapers, 
and oilier kinds, just received and for saie at the Agri¬ 
cultural head quarters, 65 Buffalo street. 

71—tf J RAPALJE & Co. 

SUBSOIL A*LO\YS. 

YXTE are now receiving our spring supply of the various 
V V sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Nourse, Ruggles, Mason & Co., Of 
Boston. We sell tlie Plows at the Boston prices, without 
charge for transportation, at the Genesee seed Store and 
Agricultural Warehouse, 05 Buffalo st. 

70 _J RAPALJE & CO. 

NEW SEEIl STORE 

a.njj 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s Bloc.it, Rochester, N. Y. 
fT 'IIE subscribers, under the name of Briggs &. Brother, 
J are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Waretiouse, located as above, which will lie known as tlie 
‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the. most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line ary requested to cal). We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

C'HAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapaije & Briggs. 
C8-tf _ JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

j*LiOws! plows:: plows::: 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggics, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
in an Article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattlehorougb, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaole Plows of different size.-, among which are tlie 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all tlie above plows. 

Tlie above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 09-tf 

GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH a3 Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 08 State street, by 
70 BRIGO-S & BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reveraibie 
—whicli we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

C8tf. ___ BRIGGS & BRO . 68 State st. 

SEED PLANTERS. 

I p MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
Li and Agricultural Warehouse, 68 State street, by 
70 _ BRIGGS & BRO. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform tlie public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, a uihors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the liest manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to tlie 
enterprise. 

JfjsT" Foundry in Taiutan Block, Buffalo street. AU or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. VY. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N.B. Old type taken in exchange for work. |63-tf] 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

I p AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and 
Li all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. for 
wale by E. C. WILDER & CO.. 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
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SONNET: THE SWALLOW- 


I n early summer, ere the grain is white, 

A flock of merry swallows rear their young 
In nests of clay, with feathers lined, and hung 
Beneath our barn-roof. ’Tis a pleasant sight 
To see them wing their soft and easy flight. 

How quick across my vision’s track they dart, 
Flitting together now, and now apart, 

At will—fit imaging of pure delight. 

Fair is thy summer, graceful swallow! fair 
Thy year without a winter. Who, with thee, 
Would not be soaring through the ambient air, 
Circling and darting, measureless and free! 

But Fancy’s wings can yet the spirit bear, 

I too can trill my simple poesy! J. H. B. 



LOVE VS. WEALTH. 


i *' - 

BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 

\ In the lovely vale of the Housatonic there 
dwelt a rustic pair, who found out, 
rather late in life, that Heaven had decreed 
they should wear together the conjugal yoke. 
I That Heaven had decreed it, no one could 
doubt who saw how well it fitted, and how 
well they drew together. 

; They had one child—a late blossom, and 
cherished as such. Little Mary Marvel 
would have been spoiled, but there was 
nothing to spoil her. Love is the element 
■ of life, and in an atmosphere of love she 
£ lived. Her parents were people of good 
sense—upright and simple in their habits, 
with no theroies, nor prejudices, ambitions, 
^ or corruptions, to turn the child from the 
inspirations of Heaven, with which she be¬ 
gan her innocent life. 

When little Mary Marvel came to be 7 
years old, it was a matter of serious consid- 
' eration how she was to be got to the dis- 

> trict school on “ the plain,” (the common 
designation of the broad village street) full 
a mile from the Marvel’s secluded residence. 

I Mrs. Marvel was far better qualified than 

> the teachers of the s iid school, to direct the 
literary training of her child. She was a 

> strong-minded woman, and a reader of all 
l the books she could compass. But she had 
l the in-door farm-work to do—cheese to 
) make, butter to churn, die.; and after little 
; Mary had learned to read and spell, she 

must be sent to school for the more elabo- 
l rate processes of learning—arithmetic, ge- 
l ography, die. 

“ Now, J ulius Hasen,” said Marvel to his 

> only neighbor’s son, “don’t you want to 
) call, as you go by, days, with your little 
; sister, and take our Mary to school ? I guess 
: she won’t be a trouble. She could go alone; 

but somehow, mother and I shall feel easier 

> _as the river is to pass, die.—if you are 
s willing.” 

; A kind boy was Julius; and without hes¬ 
itation, he promised to take Marvel’s treas- 

> ure under his convoy. And, for two years 
l following, whenever the district school was 
i in operation, Julius might be seen conduct- 
j ing the two little girls down the hill that 
l leads to the bridge. At the bridge they 
j loitered. Its charm was felt, but indefina- 
' hie. It was a spell upon their senses; they 

would look down the sparkling stream till 
; it winded far away from sight, and at their 
own pretty faces, that smiled again to them, 
and at Julius skittering the stones along the 

> water, (a magical rustic art!) That old 
s bridge was a point of sight for pictures, 
$ lovelier than Claude painted. For many a 
j year, the old lingered there to recall the. 

> poetry of their earlier days, lovers, to watch 
) the rising and setting of many a star, and 
) and children to play out their “ noon-times” 
; and twilights. Heaven forgive those who 
l replaced it with a dark, dirty, covered, barn- 
' like thing, of bad odor in every sense!— 

> The worst kind of barbarians, those who 
: make war—not upon life, but upon the life 
) of life—its innocent pleasures! 

But we loiter with the children when we 
( should go on with them through the narrow 
c lane intersecting broad, rich meadows, and 
) shaded by pollard willows, which form liv- 
l ing and growing posts for the prettiest of 
: our northern fences, and round the turn by 
' the old Indian burying ground. Now, hav- 

< ing come to “ the plain," they pass the 
solemn precincts of the village Church, and 

$ that burying-ground where, since the Indi- 
) an left his dead with us, generations of their 

< successors are already lain. And now they 
( enter the wide village street, wide as it is, 
1 shaded and embowered by dense maples 
( and wide-spreading elms; and enlivened 
' -with neatly trimmed court-yards and flower 
( gardens. It was a pleasant walk, and its 
; sweet influences bound these young people’s 

< hearts together. We are not telling-a love 
; story, and do not mean to intimate that this 

> was the beginning of one—although we 
; have heard of the seeds nature implants 
l germinating at as early a period as this, and 
( we remember a boy of six years old who 
r on being reproved by his mother for hav- 

> ing kept his book open at one place, and his 

> eye fixed on it for half an hour, replied with 
i touching frankness— 

; “Mother, I can see nothing there but 
? Caroline Mitchell! Caroline Mitchell!” 

> Little Mary Marvel had no other senti- 

> ment for Julius than his sister had. She 


thought him the kindest and the best; and 
much as she reverenced the village peda¬ 
gogues, she thought Julius’ learning pro¬ 
founder than their’s, for he told them sto¬ 
ries from the Arabian Nights—taught them 
the traditions of Monument Mountain— 
made them learn by heart the poetry that 
has immortalized them, and performed other 
miracles of learning and teaching, to which 
the school-master did’nt approach ! 

Children’s judgments are formed on sin¬ 
gular premises, but they are usually just 
conclusions. Julius was an extraordinary 
boy, and fortunately, he was selected on that 
account, and not because he was sickly and 
could do nothing else (not uncommon 
grounds for this elect) for a liberal educa¬ 
tion. Strong of heart and strong in body, 
he succeeded in every thing and without 
being a charge to his father. He went 
through college —was graduated with hon¬ 
or—studied law —and, when Mary Marvel 
was about 19, he came home from his resi¬ 
dence in one of our thriving Western cities, 
for a vacation in his full legal business. 

His first visit was to the Marvels, where 
he was received with as much warmth as 
in his father’s home. As he left the house, 
he said to his sister Anne, who was with 
him— 

“ How shockingly poor Mary is looking!” 

“ Shockingly! Why I expected you 
would say she was so pretty!” 

“Pretty! My dear Anne, the roses on 
your cheeks are worth all the beauty that 
is left in her pale face. What have they 
done to her? When you were children, 
she was a robust, round little thing-—and 
so strong and cheerful—you could hear her 
voice half a mile, ringing like a bell; and 
now it’s ‘Hark from the tomb a doleful 
sound!’ When I last saw her—let me see 
—four years ago—she was not perhaps a 
Hebe—but a wholesome looking girl.” 

“Julius!—what an expression!” 

“ Well, my dear, it conveys my meaning, 
and, therefore, is a good expression. What 
has been the matter? Has she had a fe¬ 
ver? Is she diseased ?” 

“Julius! No! Is that the way the 
Western people talk about young ladies?— 
Mary is in poor health—rather delicate; 
but she does not look so different from the 
rest of our girls—I, you know, am an ex¬ 
ception.” 

“Thank Heaven, you are, my dear Anne, 
and thank our dear sensible mother, who 
understands the agents and means of health.” 

“ But Mary’s mother is a sensible woman 
too.” 

“ Not in her treatment of Mary, I am 
sure. Tell me how she lives. What has 
she been about since I was here ?” 

“ Why, soon after you went away, you 
know, I wrote to you that sho had gone to 

the-School. You know her parents 

are willing to do every thing for her—and 
Mary was very ambitious. They ar e hard 
students at that school. Mary told me she 
studied from eight to ten hours a day. She 
always got sick before examination, and had 
to send home for lots of pills. I remember 
Mrs. Marvel once sending her four boxes of 
Brandreth’s at a time. But she took the 
first honors. At the end of her first term, 
she came home, looking, as you say, as if 
she had a fever.” 

“ And they sent her back ?” 

“Why, yes, certainly—term after term 
—for two years. You know Mary was al¬ 
ways persevering; and so was her mother. 
And now they have their reward. There 
is not a girl anywhere who surpasses Mary 
for scholarship.” 

“Truly, they have their reward, infatu¬ 
ated people!” murmured Hasen. “Have 
they taken any measures to restore her 
health, Anne ?” 

“ Oh, yes. Mrs. Marvel does not permit 
her to do any hard work. She does not 
even let her sweep her own room; they 
keep a domestic, you know; and, last win¬ 
ter, had an air-tight stove in her room, and 
it was kept constantly warm, day and night. 
The draft was opened early; and Mrs. Mar¬ 
vel let Mary remain in bed as long as she 
pleased: and, feeling weak, she seldom was 
inclined to rise before nine or ten.” 

“ Go on, Anne. What other sanitary 
measures were pursued ?” 

“ J ust such as we all take, when we are 
ill. She doctors, if she is more unwell than 
usual; and she rides out almost every pleas¬ 
ant day. There is nothing they won’t do 
for her, there is no kind of pie or cake, 
sweetmeat or custard, that Mrs. Marvel does 
not make to tempt her appetite. If she 
wants to go to ‘the plain,’ Mr. Marvel har¬ 
nesses, and drives over. You know, father 
would think it ridiculous to do it for me.” 

“ Worse than ridiculous, Anne! What 
does the poor girl do? How does she 
amuse herself?” 

“ I do believe, Julius, you are interested 
in Mary Marvel!” 

“ I am. I was always curious as to the 
different modes of suicide people adopt.— 
Has she any occupation—any pleasure?” 

“ Oh, yes; she reads forever, and studies: 
she is studying German now.” 

“ Poor Mary!” 

“What in the world makes you pity 
Mary, Julius ?” 

“ Because, Anne, she has been deprived 
of nature’s best gift—defrauded -of her in¬ 
heritance; a sound constitution from her 


temperate active parents. One may have 
all the gifts, graces, charms, accomplish¬ 
ments, under Heaven, and if they have not 
health, of what use or enjoyment are they ? 
I f that little, frail body of Mary Marvel’s 
contained all that I have enumerated, it 
would be just the reverse of Pandora’s box 
—having every good, but one curse that in¬ 
fected all.” 

“Dear J ulius, I cannot bear to hear you talk 
so of Mary. I expected you would like her 

so much. I—I — hoped -. She is so 

pretty, so lovely—she is fit for Heaven.” 

“ She may be, Anne,—I do not doubt it; 
but she ir very unfit for earth. What has 
her good, devoted, sensible well informed 
mother been about? If Mary had been 
taught the laws of health, and obeyed them, 
it would have been worth infinitely more to 
her than all she has got at your famous 
boarding school. Ignorance of these laws 
is culpable in the mothers—disastrous, fatal 
to the daughters. It is a disgrace to our peo¬ 
ple. The young women now coming on, 
will be as nervous, as weak, as wretched, as 
their unhappy mothers—languishing em¬ 
bodiments of diseases—mementos of doc¬ 
tors and pill boxes, dragging out life in air 
tight rooms, religiously struggling to per¬ 
form their duties, and dying before they 
have half finished the allotted term of life. 
They have no life—no true enjoyment of 
life ?” 

“What a tirade, Julius! Any one would 
think you were a cross old bachelor!” 

“ On the contrary, my dear Anne, it is 
because I am a young bachelor and desire 
not to be a much older one, that 1 am so 
earnest on this subject. I have been trav¬ 
eling now for two months in rail cars and 
steamers, and I could fill a medical journal 
with cases of young women, married and 
single, whom I have met from town and 
country, with every ill that flesh is heir to. 
I have been an involuntary auditor of their 
charming little confidences of “ chronic 
headaches,’ ‘nervousfeelings,’ ‘weak backs;’ 
‘neuralgia,’ and Heaven knows what all!” 

“ Oh, Julius! Julius!” 

“ It is true, Anne. And their whole care 
is, gentle and simple, to avoid the air; never 
to walk when they can ride; never to use 
cold water when they can get warm; never 
to eat bread when they can get cake, and so 
on,through the chapter. In the matter of eat¬ 
ing and drinking, and such little garnitures 
as smoking and chewing, the men are worse. 
Fortunately, their occupations save most of 
them from the invalidism of the women.— 
You think Mary Marvel beautiful?” 

“ No—not beautful. perhaps—but very, 
very pretty, and so loveable!” 

“ Well,” rejoined Julius, coldly, after some 
hesitation, “Mar} is pretty ; her eye is beau¬ 
tiful; her whole face intelligent, but so pale, 
so thin—her lips so colorless—her hands so 
transparent, that I cannot look at her with 
any pleasure. I declare to you, Anne, when 
I see a woman with a lively eye, a clear, 
healthy skin, that shows the air of Heaven 
visits it daily—it may be roughly—if it 
pleases Heaven to roughen the day—an 
elastic vigorous step, and a strong, cheerful 
voice, I am ready to fall down and do her 
homage ?” 

Hasen passed the summer in his native 
town. He renewed his intimacy with his 
old neighbors. He perceived in Mary graces 
and qualities that made him feel the heav¬ 
enly and forget the earthly; and, in spite of 
his wise, well considered resolution, in three 
months he had impressed on her “pale 
cheek,” the kiss of betrothal, and slipt on 
the third finger of her “ transparent hand,” 
the “engagement ring!” 

But we must do Julius Hasen justice.— 
When his laughing sister rallied him on his 

O S 

inconsistency he said: 

“You are right Anne; but I adhere to 
my text though I must now uphold it as a 
beacon—not as an example. I must say 
with the Turk—‘ It was written.’ ” 

He was true to himself and true to his 
wife; and at the risk of shocking our young 
lady readers, we must betray that, after the 
wedding ring, Hasen’s first gift to Mary was 
—“The Principles of Physiology applied 
to the Preservation of Health, and the Im¬ 
provement of Physical and Moral Educa¬ 
tion ; by Andrew Combe, M. D.” This book 
(which should be studied by every mother 
in the United States) he accompanied by a 
solemn adjuration, that she would study and 
apply it. He did not stop here. After his 
marriage, he bought two riding horses— 
mounted his bride on one and himself on 
the other, and thus performed the greater 
part of the journey to Indiana—only taking 
a rail car for convenience, or a steamer for 
repose! 

And, arrived at his Western home, and 
with the hearty acquiesence of his wife, who 
only needed to know the right to pursue it, 
she* began a physical life in obedience to 
the laws laid down by the said oracle, An¬ 
drew Combe. 

Last fall, six years since his marriage, he 
bro’t his wife and two children to visit his 
eastern friends. In reply to compliments 
on all hands, on his wife’s improved health 
and beauty, he laughingly proposed to build 
on the site of the old Indian dwelling, a 
quadrangular Temple, dedicated to the Four 
Ministers to Health—Air, Water, Exercise, 
and Regimen!— Arther’s Home Gazette. 

Thebe is no happiness without virtue. 


1)outl)’s Cornfr. 

“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1. 7, 4, 3, 12, 9, 4, 14 is for the memory of the 
land. 

My 2, 1(5, 9 is tnken from the earth. 

My 3, 3, 8, 13, 16 is one of the jaws. 

My 4, 11, 17 was one of Napoleon’s Marshals. 

My 5, 9, 12, 8, 15, 16 is what we must govern. 

My 6. 2, 12, 13 is the sweetest place on earth. 

My 7, 5, 5, 9, 16 is an animal hunted for its fur. 
My 8, 11,5, 13, 1(5 is a man’s name. 

My 9, 12, 8, 11, 16, 2, 16 is what governs Russia. 
My 10, 15, 4, 14 is a copper coin. 

My II, 12, 12, 15, 14 was an Irish Patriot. 

My 12, 3, 12, 12, 17 is found in Thebes. 

My 13, 12, 3 is a large bird. 

My 14, 7, 4 is a weight in use. 

My 15, 17, 11 is what I cant Spare. 

My 16, 7, 8, 13 is much in use. 

My 17, 2, 3, 5, 6 is the time to improve. 

My whole is a favorite resort for many of the 
citizens of Rochester. p. w. e. 

Marengo, N. Y. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 1, 6, 4. 5, 7 13, 2, 23, 12, 21 is a remarkable 
rock in Oregon. 

My 2, 23, 6, 24, 26, 21, 17 is a river in Virginia. 

My 4, 13. 24. 17, 12, 6, 7 9, 21, 13 is a beautiful 
sheet of water. 

My 4, 5, 18, 13, 5, 17, 20, 4 is on: of the most 
splendid churches in tbe world. *; 

My 5, 2, 13, 27, 5,26 24 is a celebrated r. I of water 
in New York. 

My 6, 7 18, 4, is a range of mountains, celebrated 
for their height and grandeur. 

My 9, 20, 11, 10 is a sea without an outlet. 

My 12, 23, 2, 3, 16, 26, 24 is a cave distinguished 
for producing Epsom Salts. 

My 13, 5, 24, 11 is a volcanic mountain. 

My 14, 23, 10,Y5, 26, 21, 17 is a mountain in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

My 15, 19, 7, 13 is one of tho first colleges, founded 
in the United States. 

My 18, 11, 5, 19, 8, 4,1, 23 is a river in Maryland. 
My 20, 23, 12, 14, 17, d, 5, 13, 2 is a flourishing 
city. 

My 21, 13, 27, 15, 23, 24 is a richly endowed col¬ 
lege in Ohio. 

My 25, 19, 20, 16, 17, 27,13, 7, 10, 4hs a strait south 
of Europe. 

My 27, 6, 14, 11, 24, 5 is a place of fashionable 
resort. 

My whole is, at present the w onder of the world 
and where situated. 

June 2nd, 1851. mc. m. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c„ IN NO. 75 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Munnsvillk 



The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rTMlE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
_L Seed Store,” has recently opened the alwveestablish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can he reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

lie also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all oilier kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is (lie Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st,, Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

7(Jtf C F CROSMAN. 


( 30RN SHELLF.RS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
j price from #3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 


CLARK A: GILMAN. 

S PRING FASHIONS—We will introduce our Spring 
stvle of Hats for Gents on Saturday, March 1st. Also, 
at the same time a style of Hat adapted to Youths who are 
about laying aside their caps. 

We will as usual exert ourselves to excel all others in 
slyle and quality. 

Those wishing Hats at the above date, will leave (heir 
orders as soon as possible. 

All measures will he taken with our French Conforma- 
teur, the only process that insures a perfect and easy lit. 
[5!hn3] CLARK & GILMAN, 23 State-st. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

r’pilE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

•2 tents 50 feet wide. DO feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 8lK) 

Also, a numlier of smaller ones, that willconvene from 10 
persons up to 400. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application he made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Act. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 


SAVINGS BANK. 


T HE Monroe County Savings Institution will he 
opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o'clock, P. 
M., at the Rochester Bank Building, No. ‘2-2 Exchange st. 


TRUSTEES: 


Evcrard Peck, 

David R Barton, 
Charles W Duiuias, 
Levi A Ward, 

Lewis Selye, 

William N Sage, 
William W Ely, 
Alvah Strong, 

Martin Briggs, 
Theodore B Hamilton 
Freeman Clark. 


David E Lewis, 
Thomas Ilanvey, 
Moses Chapin, 
Ehenezer Ely, 
Aaron Bronson, 
George W Parsons, 
George Ellwanger, 
Joel I* Milliner, 
Ephraim Moore, 
Nehemiah Osborn. 


EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

Rochester, Jujie 1, 1830. [53-tf.] 


EAGLE C. PLOW, Ac. 

rjlHE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrated 
JL Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit: and ns no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrali Wheel Plows do. 

66w4 _ BRIGGS fc RRO., 68 Stats st. 

And we, too, have the same kind of 

patterns, and a ton of castings—points, <Scc. Call at No. 
t!5 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em cut to you. 

J RAPALJE & CO. 


ABOUT THOSE PLOW PATTERNS. 

W E called on J R. & Co., agreeably to their request, 
to have those PATTERNS “ POINTED out” to 
us, as they had contradicted us, and were to!d that they 
had fitted up a set of castings from OUR PATTERNS, 
and they had some of their casting .lone at Henrietta and 
some in the city. VVc accordingly went up to Henrietta 
and found nothing of the sort, as we expected. We then 
made inquiries at the foundries in the city, and found noth¬ 
ing, as we expected. We afterwards made other inquiries 
of tlem. and they refused to “point’em out ” Cause 
why? We guess they have no patterns to point out.— 
They may have some castings from abroad, hut no “ton,” 
that might be cramped on to theC I’lowsjiutof no concern 
in town, nor any where else, can so good a fit re had as 
from us. as ours are the ORIGINAL PATTERNS—the 
PAT'] ERNS FROM WHICH THE Pl.OWS WERE MADE. Let 
him who attempts to deceive he rebuked. “ A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” BRIGGS & RRO , 

74 No. OS State street, Rochester. 


Great Sale of Superior Thorough-Bred 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

T HE Subscriber, having more slock than iic can we 
sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction aliou 
30 head of bis Improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting o 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on tlie 
‘215th day of June next, at his farm 2£ miles from this city, 
(Troy.) 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this Herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd of Cattle from 
which superior animals could he safely drawn, lor im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder,the late Titos. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England— 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer he resorted to as a whole 
for improvement. The announcementof that sale, created 
great interest, and all short-horn breeders in England seem¬ 
ed emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min¬ 
gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 5,IM)0 persons, and among them the host 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 
to many. 

In the herd now offered for sale, will beincludcd the im¬ 
ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
“ Meteor.” These are Bates’ hulls, and their reputation ns 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment, i 
am, however, authorized by Lewis F. Ai.i.en, Esq., of 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in this 
country, and who has Had ample means offorniinga judg¬ 
ment, to say—“ That in no instance to his knowledge, had 
these two bulls been tired to short-nom cows of oilier herds 
previously imported into the United States, hut what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with that’portion of 
the herd lie retains, (being about 14 in number) can spare 
these two valauble hulls. There will lie in the stock offer¬ 
ed for sale 0 young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old, in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will he composed of cows, (most of them pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed Hint no herd ofshort-horns has 
ever beetio ficred for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will be particularly stated. A credit will 
lie given from 6 to IS months. Gentlemen are invited to 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 
Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1851. f0«ni41 


WM. H. illOUllE, 



RIFLE MAKER AND GUN SMITH. 

H AS just received a complete assortment of double and 
single shot guns, revolvers, pistols, powder flasks, 
shot belts and pouches, game hags, gun wadding, wire 
cartridge, dog whips and calls, English and French caps, 
hunting knives, and every other article in the shooting 
line, which lie offers for sale cheaper than ever. 

Guns exchanged or repaired at No. 0, St. Paul-st., 
Rochester. ?3-4t 


Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH Sc PERKINS) 

[Late E. F. Smith &. Co.,—Established in 1820.) 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

W r E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, front the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers; hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorablcas thoscof New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all poods 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. GOylso. 

C LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED.—A large quantity 
of superior quality, just received and selling low a 
the American Seed Store, 4 Main st. 

70 C F CROSMAN. 
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Immediately following the philosophical 
apparatus we find a glittering display of the 
precious metals. Among the articles are 
gold and silver, cast, hammered and chased 
work in great variety,— jewelry, precious 
stales, electro plating in gold and silver, 
and a piece of California gold containing a 
small proportion of silver, and weighing 18 
pounds and 13 ounces. We now pass to 
the central north gallery, which contains 
two splendid carpets presented to the Queen, 
— several pieces of tapestry, a great variety 
of knitted ard needle work, lace,&c. Com¬ 
mencing now at the east end of the south 
central gallery, we find some beautiful 
needle-work and tapestry, and a splendid 
state bed; n< xt is the chemical collection 
which is of great interest, but the articles 
of which are too numerous and technical to 
detail. Here also, is class 3, containing 
various articles of food, confectionary, cof¬ 
fees, gelatine, consolidated milk, cultivated 
plants and many other culinary substances. 
Farther on we find again a large collection 
ot engineering, naval, military and agricul¬ 
tural apparatus; among which, we notice a 
steam plow worked by a stationary engine, 
many thrashing machines, pumps, carts, 
digging machines, and numerous like articles. 

We pass now to the collection from South 
Australia, where we find many specimens 
of ores, some gold from the rivers, appara¬ 
tus for sraeltering metals, drawings and 
diagrams of the mining operations, geolog¬ 
ical specimens, precious stones and a variety 
of dried flowers and other vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, such as grains and the flour made 
from them, &c. From Van Dieman’s Land 
we find some specimens of manufactures, 
and much in the way of raw materials and 
natural products of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. Beyond this divi¬ 
sion, occupying a space on the first floor as 
well as the gallery, we find the largest col¬ 
lection, the British Colonial products, viz., 
that of Canada. Many of these we noticed 
before, and now only add to the list a fire 
engine, some specimens of maple sugar, and 
a variety of wax and spermaceti articles. 
The East Indies present, next to this, a large 
variety of natural products, raw materials, a 
few models, coarse manufactures, precious 
stones and Hindoo furniture and toys, &c. 
We return now, again, to the statuary, and 
United States collection, which we have al¬ 
ready noticed briefly, and then come to the 
Russian department. 

Immediately west of the United States 
is the Russian collection, yvhich, as well as 
the United States, is comparatively small. 
A few articles of furniture, vases, candel¬ 
abra, and some metal castings and enamel¬ 
ed work, are worthy of note. In the small 
corner occupied by Denmark we find a ma¬ 
chine for composing and arranging type, 
and also for assorting all kinds of letters, 
when in “pi:” a fine collection of porcelain, 
steam guages, pianos, and some fine copies 
in “biscuit ware” of statuary, after the 
great Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen.— 
Norway and Sweden have fabrics in iron, 
specimens of nickel and cobaet, cotton, 
woolen and silk goods. 

We come now again to the “Zoll Verein” 
or Toll Union, many of the articles of which 
have been before noticed. Among them 
are a great variety of pottery, porcelain, 
ivory carving, stained glass, metal castings, 
chemicals, philosophical apparatus, paints, 
articles in papier mache, jewelry, toys and 
stuffed birds; also ornamental painted wall¬ 
paper, and canvass and oil paintings, ex¬ 
ecuted so as to resemble those done by the 
brush. Here again we pass by France, 
Holland, Bel gium, &c., and come to the tran¬ 
sept on the north side, where we find the 
small, but not the less interesting^ollections 
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ENGLAND. 

THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK’S PAPER.] 

London, May 6, 1351. 

The contents of this gallery are very 
numerous,*—models of bridges, lighthouses, 
piers, samples of chain cables, galvanized 
iron houses, cutlery, surgical instruments, 
gutta pereha and India rubber work, orna¬ 
mental sawing done by machinery, brushes, 
&c. The central north gallery contains a 
vast collection of glass fabrics, mostly of 
British manufacture; there are also display¬ 
ed the various sands, alkalies, furnaces, and 
other implements used in the various oper¬ 
ations of this branch: one large gothic chan¬ 
delier, and one combining cut glass of white, 
red and blue, are well worth notice; a great 
variety of colored and stained glass, the 
tints of which are the result of the combin¬ 
ations of metallic oxides, as gold, silver, 
copper, cobalt, uranium, &c., with common 
flint glass;—imitations of Venetian glass, 
specimens of silvering glass by precipitating 
silver from a solution ;—plate glass of large 
sizes and various tints, together with nu¬ 
merous articles of pressed glass, complete 
this collection. A little to the west of this 
is a handsome, but not large collection of 
musical instruments, consisting of pianos, 
horns, harps, organs, <fcc., many of which 
are from Germany. 

Still farther on we find a large collection 
of philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
photographic implements, electro-magnetic 
machines, arrangements for electrical light, 
electrical engines, electrotypes, telegraphs, 
mariner’s compasses, galvanic batteries,&c., 
illustrating very fully the perfection attained 
in this branch of philosophy. A large col¬ 
lection of Daguerreotypes, Culotypes, and 
Photographs on glass from the United States 
are very superior; among them are heads, 
landscapes, and architectural pieces: ap¬ 
paratus fon dissolving views, scales and bal¬ 
ances,—globes and orreries, for educational 
purposes, complete the selection, and we 
proceedjo the west end. The most prom¬ 
inent object here, is the grand organ, 38 
feet high and 2G wide, with 500 pipes, the 
longest being 32 feet, and the shortest § of 
an inch; it has 80 stops; behind this organ 
is a great variety of naval architecture; har¬ 
poons, one of which is sent from a gun by 
moans of powder, in the same manner as a 
ball,—life boats, and many other like arti¬ 
cles, mostly British. Passing northward 
we find a variety of stained window glass, 
clocks, thermometers, burometers, chro¬ 
nometers, &c. Among the clocks is one 
which was made by a self-taught artist, who 
was occupied in the work 34 years; here 
are also some specimens of steel armor. 


CLOVER FOR HAY, 


Clover, for hay, says the Am. Farmer, 
should be cut when it first comes into bloom. 
When cut, it should be permitted to remain 
in the swath 4 or 5 hours, then he put into 
cocks of about 50 lbs. each; the next morn¬ 
ing, after the dew is exhaled, the cocks should 
be gently turned over, and as soon as the 
moisture is evaporated, put four or five cocks 
together, make them up smooth, to turn rain; 
the next day if no rain shall have occurred, 
the clover may be stowed away, and will he 
the better of having a peck of salt to the 
ton strewn over it as it is being packed 
away. Clover cut thus early, and thus cured, 
makes much the best hay, does not lose its 
leaves, and is green and fragrant. Beside 
which, the after math is much more luxu¬ 
riant, and less injury sustained by the soil. 


from Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Brazil, Chili, 
Peru, and California. These contain vari¬ 
ous specimens of seeds, metals, and other 
raw products, with a few manufactured ar¬ 
ticles. This completes the tour through 
the Crystal Palace, and gives us a very 
general view of its entire contents, with 
perhaps as much detail as would be valu¬ 
able to the general reader. 

APOLOGY FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

It cannot be denied that we are thinly 
and rather poorly represented in this exhi¬ 
bition: but there are several good reasons 
for this, which, when considered, go far to¬ 
wards excusing our failure. 1. —We had 
a long distance to send goods. 2.—There 
was no appropriation of money, or other 
demonstration of encouragement to ourar- 
tizans, by Government. 3.—We did not 
sufficiently consider the importance of the 
enterprise. 4.—We had no security against 
piracies on patents. 5.—We were not suf¬ 
ficiently informed in relation to expenses 
and other conditions of contributing. 6.— 
We lacked confidence in our skill to com¬ 
pete with older nations, on certain articles. 
And lastly, there was an ungrounded jeal¬ 
ousy existing with some individuals, as to 
the intentions of the English, and their 
policy in getting up the Exhibition in their 
own country and capital. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ENGLISH. 

It is but just in view of the prejudice 
which exists in some quarters against the 
whole proceeding, to say that the English, 
so far have undoubtedly had the good of 
art and manufacture in view, without par¬ 
ticular reference to any nation, and that so 
far they h ive nobly redeemed their pledges. 
They allotted fairly to us, as to all others 
the amount of space in the Palace, which 
they demanded: they invited all, and ex¬ 
cluded none; but when we, with Russia 
and some others failed to fill our space, they 
observed great fairness and liberality to¬ 
wards us, by extending our time for putting 
in goods four months longer than they ask¬ 
ed for themselves, viz., until August 

In their notices through the press they 
have praised what they could, and found 
less fault with us than our own journals 
have done. Parliament, as soon as com¬ 
plaint was made of piracies on patents, took 
measures immediately to suppress the prac¬ 
tice and secure to each one the benefits of 
his own labor and thought And lastly, 
they offer to purchase many of our articles 
at prices vastly above what our own people 
would pay. 

Without wishing to lean to either side 
from prejudice alone, we think, as an eye¬ 
witness to the operations of the Exhibition 
and its orginators, that we have given the 
view of the case which justice and gener¬ 
osity demands; and if the Americans are 
not greatly profited by the Exhibition, we 
think they will have neglected or mistaken 
their own interest. 


ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAINS. removed. If the circle is cut in turf, you 

rp , . , . c will have a handsome grass edge around 

Ihese tastelul embellishments of gar- ... , , 

, , , , , . • , • the basin. I he bottom and sides may be 

dens and pleasure grounds have not, in this .. , . . J 

, ... , . . lined with water cement, at trifling expense, 

country, been introduced as extensively as T . , • , r 

c , . , .. . . . . In using cement, mix one-third clear coarse 


from their beautiful and refreshing influ¬ 
ence, they well deserve. This has arisen, 


sand with it, and put it on with a trowel, 
having first rammed the ground hard.— 


in part no doubt, from an erroneous idea , , . , 

c , , ,, JNext get clean white pebbles to cover the 

ot the expense oi their construction, as wtdl . .. ° , 


, . . inside of the basin, and surround the pine 

as or the amount or water required to keep . . , ... 

. ...... , with stones, no matter how rough, in the 

them m operation, during those hours only , . 

, Al . . _ ... , . ' shape of a cone, 

when their benefits will be best appreciated. „ .. 

... . , , . About twenty-five gallons of water a day 

We propose to give an illustrated descrip- „ • , , r 

. . , ° . * is sufficient to supply such a fountain, and 

tion ot the mode of constructing one of the . , V . 

, i , . r i as it can be stopped at any time by simply 

cheaper kind; also a design for the orna- , . . , . , J f / 

, , . ° , , , „ turning a cock, which must be placed in 

mental part, (see engraving at the head of . .. , , , , 

. . . ' , . „ | , the pipe, it need not play in cool or stormy 

this article,-) to be followed by others of like , , . ', . J 

, weather, and only at such times as may 

character in future numbers of the Rural. A , . . ■ J 

suit the convenience or taste of the owner. 

Wheie no natural head of water is at- j n this way a very small amount of v.ater 
tainable the plan of raising it figured below w jjj answer 

is found at once both cheap and effective. j n re ’gard to the cost—that of the pipe 

J will he the principal expense. Lead 
pipe one inch in diameter, which is 
the proper size for a small fountain, 
can be purchased for less than a shil¬ 
ling a foot; so if the water has to be 
conducted 40 feet the cost will he but 
§5. The ornamental designs, of cast 
iron, painted or bronzed, add from $15 

dition which they prove to pleasure 
Place a barrel near your well or at some grounds, we wonder that they are not more 
place convenient for filling, and at aconsid- frequently introduced as an embellishment. 

erable elevation. It should be out of sight - 

—as behind a wall or over an arbor, or COUN TY FA IRS. 

summer-house, hid by vines and creepers We desire to say something to our 
having a lead pipe from the bottom lead- friends in the different counties, concerning 
ing to the place designed for the fountain, their approaching annual Fairs. Many of 
In the figure above, A is section of wall, B the County Ag. Societies have but few 
butt, C lead pipe under ground. Place the members, and as a consequence, not a large 
pipe low enough to be out of the way of amount to offer for premiums. This mate- 
frost, and as straight as possible, as all el- rially retards their operations, renders the 
bows and bendings diminish the force of attendance and number of members small, 
the water. The height of a jet does not and there is very little of “ progress and 
depend upon the quantity of water, but up- improvement” shown from year to year, 
on the height of the head or barrel. The We perceive from lists and regulations 
closer the jet to the surface of the ground, received, that most of the societies restrict 
the greater the height of water. The rise a fl entries and premiums to the stock, im- 
can be added to by sinking the ground into plements, and manufacturers of the county, 
a hollow around the fountain. The pipe at excluding those without its bounds from a 
the fountain end must be contracted to one- participation in the competition. We deem 
fourth its size, a tube of a few inches in this course erroneous, as it must operate to 
length attached, and the water will rise retard the growth and prosperity of the 
nearly as high as the head. I he barrel Society. By inviting adjacent counties to 
can be filled by a force-pump, or in any way exhibit at the Fair, their best stock, ma- 


COUNTY FAIRS. 


preferred. 


chines, fabrics, and domestic products, charo-- 


In preparing the basin for a fountain— ing each one for membership, and bringing 
first, choose a location either in the garden, the products of both into competition and 
or in the lawn in front of your house; mark comparison, a new life and interest would 
a circle the size you wish.— take out and be infused into the County Fairs, 
form a basin ten or twelve inches deep.— The objection to such a course, would 
The earth taken out should, of course, be doubtless be found in the want of means to 
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offer liberal premiums, but it is hoped (hat 
all do not contribute to the Fair their stock 
and implements, &c., for the mere pittance 
offered as a premium, but trust to the 
knowledge they may gain, and the ad¬ 
vancement of the agricultural interest of 
our State, for a portion of the remunera¬ 
tion they desire. Comparison and compe¬ 
tition will do much to aid improvement, 
and this is what is most needed. The in¬ 
creased number of entries would increase 
the means, and any deficiency could be 
made good by contributions, particularly in 
the place which was to be benefited by the 
location of the Fair. It is not necessary 
that articles from other counties should ex¬ 
clude the home articles from the usual pre¬ 
miums, as a list should be so made that 
articles from out of the county would be 
entitled to the same amount only when 
they excelled the home articles in the same 
class. 

It is an error, and often one nearly fatal, 

. to offer but few premiums. Everything of 
importance, grown or manufactured in the 
County, should be embraced in the list, and 
some premium, though small, as a book, 
an agricultural paper, or a diploma, award¬ 
ed fur the best articles. A thing of vital 
importance is to have all the articles exhib¬ 
ited examined by competent judges, and ev¬ 
ery exhibitor have an opportunity of being 
heard. The hasty, inefficient manner in 
which the examinations have often been 
made are prejudicial to the interest and 
harmony of the Society. To accomplish 
this, a practice we deem “ better kept in 
the breach than the observance,” of crowd¬ 
ing the Fair into one day—from 10 A. M. 
to 4 P. M., about six hours—must neces¬ 
sarily be discontinued, to allow the com¬ 
mittees time to faithfully discharge their 
duties. 

To secure the largest exhibition possible, 
to have an improvement in every depart¬ 
ment, that everything be done so as to ad¬ 
vance the interest of all,—to interchange 
observation and experience with the differ¬ 
ent members, and add something to the 
general stock of knowledge each possesses, 
should be the aim of every County Agri¬ 
cultural Society, and in every department 
we trust 1851 will show a decided “pro¬ 
gress.” We trust the Rural will be rep¬ 
resented at every accessible Fair in West¬ 
ern and Central New York to note the 
“ improvement.” + 

STRAINING ANB FASTENING WIRES FOR 
FENCES. 


We have seen a specimen of cheap wire 
fence built by W. D. Allis, of this city, 
which possesses some peculiarities worthy 
of notice. In fastening and straining the 
wires, Mr. A. uses a cast iron roller an inch 
in diameter, and six or eight inches long- 
or of sufficient length to pass through the 
post It has a small hole near one end, 
through which the wire is passed, and then 
by turning the roller with a wrench (one 
end being squared for that purpose,) it is 
easily brought to the required tension. 

The fastening of the roller is effected by 
a common nail—one half of which lays in 
a groove prepared in the roller for it and 
the other, by driving, crowds against and 
into the wood around it—securing the wire 
most effectively—and yet leaving the fast 
ening so as to be easily withdrawn, should 
the wire become broken or need a tighter 
strain. These rollers cost but a few cents 
each, and one only is needed to each wire, 
every ten or twelve rods distance. Mr. A. 
says he can put up a fence which will be a 
full protection against cattle and horses for 
less than fifty cents a rod. 

Highway Labor.— Labor performed on 
the highways at this season of the year is 
much more important than that which is 
done in September and October. For the 
materials placed on the road will now have 
time to settle and become solid. But earth 
of any kind, carted in October, will make 
the roads worse rather than better through 
the winter. 

Let neatly all the taxes be worked out, 
therefore, before this month is out A small 
part only, should be kept for repairs on sud¬ 
den emergency. 

Gravel is the only article that is really 
worth carting on the highways. Carry 
gravel a mile rather than scrape the mud 
and wash from the side gutters into the road. 
A little gravel is needed in every hollow 
that holds water. For where water stands, 
wheels will cut deep. On good roads no 
water is found standing, even after a rain. 
Such roads are easily kept good.— Mass, 
ploughman-. 



KETCHUM'S MOWING MACHINE. 


Mr. Geo. Shkffkk of Wheatland, one of 
our best farm el's, informs us that he has 
given one of these machines a thorough j 
trial, and thinks it just the article for the j 
purpose to which it is adapted. He pur- j 
chased one last season, and used it in cut¬ 
ting 70 acres of grass—including all kinds, 
from the largest and heaviest Clover and 
Timothy to the lightest grasses. It worked 
exceedingly well then, but has since been 
improved, and he commends the machine 
to all farmers. 

As Mr. S’s opinions can be depended up¬ 
on, we give it for the benefit of farmers, and 
without regard to the interest of the manu¬ 
facturers of the machine. He obtained 
his machine of G. W. Allen & Co., of 
Buffalo. Farmers in this section can exam¬ 
ine the machine by calling at the residence 
of Mr. Sheffer, near Scottsville. 

Since the above was written we have re¬ 
ceived the cut, at the head of this article, 
from the manufacturers; also an advertise¬ 
ment, which we give in the appropriate 
department of‘this number, and to which 
attention is directed. 

SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 


Where corn fodder is intended to be 
used in the green state, we would recom¬ 
mend the Stowell’s evergreen corn, as it 
has a large stalk, and if planted too thickly 
to give ears, is nearly as sweet as the sugar 
cane, and therefore particularly well suited 
for milch cows. When Stowell’s seed can¬ 
not bo had, use the northern sweet corn. 

Another writer in the Michigan Farmer 
says, “ Dent corn is the best for fodder, it 
grows taller; by no means sow the yellow 
kinds. Dutton is next best. 

“ Before frost, bend up the tops of two 
rows and tie them; set up as much as you 
can conveniently hind at the top; the crop 
is now secured from frost and rain; let it 
stand until late in the fall,” &c.— Working 
Farmer. 

Mr. Editor: —I observe, in a late num¬ 
ber of the Michigan Farmer an inquiry for 
the best mode of raising corn for fodder, 
and having tried several different ways, the 
results may be of benefit to others. 

A common, and a very objectionable 
practice, is to sow broadcast. This requires 
at least four .bushels to the acre, and even 
with this amount of seed, the growth is 
not dense enough to keep down the weeds, 
and as a consequence, the ground is left in 
a foul condition. 

The best way is to sow in drills. First 
plow and harrow the ground, as if for 
corn or potatoes; run furrows in one direc¬ 
tion, with one horse, about three feet apart; 
with a hand-basket of corn on the left arm, 
walk rapidly along side of the furrow, stro w- 
ing the seed with the right hand, at the 
rate of about fifty grains to the foot, which 
will be about two bushels and a half to three 
bushels per acre. A little practice will en¬ 
able any one to do this evenly and expe¬ 
ditiously. The seed may be covered in the 
best manner, by means of a one-horse har¬ 
row, a one-horse cultivator, or a two-horse 
harrow, passed lengthwise with the furrow, 
Two men will thus put in five or six acres 
in a day. 

The only subsequent culture needed, is 
to pass a one-horse cultivator between the 
rows, when the corn is about a foot high. 
No hoeing is required. Its growth will 
soon cover the whole ground, and all weeds, 
no matter how thick they may be, will be 
completely smothered and destroyed; and 
when, at the close of summer, the crop is 
removed, the ground will be left as smooth 
and clean as a floor. No erop have 1 ever 
seen equalto this, for reducing grassy, weedy 
soil, into mellow condition, in a single sum¬ 
mer. 

If the crop stands erect, it is most con¬ 
veniently cut with a stiff scythe. A little 
practice will enable the workman to throw 
it all in an even swath, with the heads in 
one direction, so as to admit of easy bind¬ 
ing in bundles. If much thrown down by 
storms, it may be cut with a corn-cutter. 
When bound, it is to be put up in large, 
substantial shocks, to stand several weeks, 
or till winter, unless the ground is to be 
sown with wheat, in which case the crop 
must be drawn oft' and deposited to dry, 
elsewhere. 

Every beginner spoils his first crop, by 
its heating in the stack. Even after dry¬ 
ing several weeks, there is moisture enough 
in the stalks to cause violent fermentation. 
The only mode of preventing this disease, 
is either to leave the shocks on the ground 


till winter, or to build very small stacks, with 
three rails placed upright together at the 
centre, for ventilation, and applying plenty 
of salt. 

Fodder thus grown, and well cured and 
salted, is greatly preferred, by cattle, to hay. 
A neighbor thinks three tons are as good : s 
four tons ofjjood hay. It should be grown 
so thick, that the stalks will be wholly eaten 
by cattle, and none lost. 

I have tried different quantities of seed 
per acre, and find that a much less rate 
than about three bushels is attended with 
a diminished crop, although the stalks inay 
be taller. One bushel per acre will yield 
but little more than half as much. 

I usually obtain, on land that will yield 
thirty or thirty-five bushels of corn per acre, 
from four to six tons per acre of dried fod¬ 
der. Counting all expenses, including in¬ 
terest on fifty dollars per acre for the land, 
the dried fodder, as an average for live or 
six years past, has cost me about one dollar 
and a half per ton. Hay is usually sold 
here for six or seven dollars a ton, and 
sometimes for ten. Yet it is astonishing 
how reluctant our farmers are in adopting 
the corn fodder cultivation. I hope the 
farmers of Michigan may set a better ex¬ 
ample of economy. 

The best variety of corn appears to be 
that which will afford the greatest number 
of stalks to the quantity of seed sown. 
Coarse fodder is not as good as fine. A 
rather moist soil is best, as immense quan¬ 
tities of moisture are thrown off by such a 
mass of leaves. 

Besides the cheapness of this crop, and 
the great ease of its cultivation, it possesses 
the following'advantages:—1. It may be 
sown after the hurrying work of spring is 
accomplished, or at the end of spring, or 
early in summer. 2. It may be harvested 
after the wheat and hay crop are secured, 
or during the comparatively leisure season 
at the close of summer. 3. Not yielding 
any grain, it does not exhaust the soil, and 
is, perhaps, the best crop to precede wheat. 
4. It is an admirable crop for smothering 
and destroying weeds and grass. 

A brief glance at the advantages of the 
general cultivation of this crop may not be 
out of place. The value of the annual hay 
crop in the United States is about one hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars. Those who have 
already adopted the corn fodder crop, win¬ 
ter their cattle at less than 1-2 their form¬ 
er expense. Would it, therefore, be ex¬ 
travagant to believe that 1-4 of the present 
expense in the use of hay throughout the 
country would be saved by its general use ? 
Yet one quarter is about twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of dollars yearly—enough to endow 
agricultural schools, and build railroads, by 
the score—and is well worthy of some ex 
ertion for its introduction at large.—T, of 
Macedon , N. V, in the Michigan Farmer. 


INCREASE THE MANURE HEAP. 


Good farmers will now cart matter into 
their cattle yards to increase the manure 
heaps. There is no other mode of prevent¬ 
ing the waste of manure so certain as the 
mixing of the excrements of animals with 
such materials as will retain their virtues. 
We must have bulky heaps, and we have 
no faith in the doctrine that a little essence 
carried in one’s pocket can possibly be equal 
in virtue to a good cart load of matter. 

Peat mud is not the only matter suitable 
for the cattle yard. Soil from the side of 
the road, or from the side of fields next to 
a wall, are often found to be quite as good 
as peat mud—though there is as much dif¬ 
ference in peat mud as in soils. Some men 
are much deceived by the color of the ar¬ 
ticle they put into their yards. Black mud 
is supposed to be richer than that of other 
colors. But this is not always the case.— 
Still any kind of mud or soil will answer a 
good purpose compared with the poor prac¬ 
tice of yarding cattle in summer without 
supplying the means of retaining all the 
rich matter which is dropped there. Yards 
ought to be cleared out twice each year- 
once for planting in the spring—and again 
for sowing down in August and Septem 
ber. If no Sowing is then done the summer 
manure may be used to much advantage 
on grass lands in October. But by all means 
take care and keep a good quantity of mat¬ 
ter in the cow yard and in the hog pen, for 
otherwise you waste what cannot be easily 
replaced. 

All have leisure enough after planting to 
attend to this business—a business that was 
not much attended to fifty years ago.— 
Then not one farmer in fifty took care to 
supply his cow yard with matter to retain 
or to increase his manures. When the soil 
was first broken up and unexhausted, crops 
were expected and actually obtained with¬ 
out the application of manures.— Mass. 
Ploughman. 

It is a great fallacy to suppose that when 
an individual becomes the editor of an Ag¬ 
ricultural paper, he necessarily constitutes 
himself a dictator of opinion and practice 
to his readers /—Tennessee Farmer. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

The season of swarming has arrived, 
and bees require constant attention. A 
person well acquainted with bees can gen¬ 
erally judge from the condition of his hives, 
and from the weather, when they will 
swarm. Yet they should be watched, as 
sometimes a swarm comes out unexpectedly 
even in weather, and at a time of day which 
is unusual. 

Generally bees swarm in the forenoon 
when the weather is warm and the sun 
bright, but we once had a swarm come out 
at six o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
weather was cool and cloudy. It was the 
only case we ever knew of bees swarming 
under circumstances so unfavorable. When 
they swarm so fate, they would probably 
remain all night if not hived. 

When bees swarm, they usually pitch on 
green trees, if they are convenient. But 
they sometimes light on dry trees, fences, 
buildings, walls, small bushes, &c. We 
once had a swarm pitch on a current bush, 
though a plenty of high trees were around 
them. 

Some apiarians set their bees where there 
are no trees near, and stick up poles, or 
dead spruces or pines, in front of them, on 
which they often pitch ; and then the poles 
are taken up and laid down to hive them. 
If old mullen heads are tied on to the 
poles, giving the appearance of a bunch of 
bees, they will be more likely to light on 
them. 

The following method often succeeds 
well. Place a board about 20 feet long, 
with one end just under the centre of the 
bee-house, and let it extend in front.— 
About five or six feet from the outer end 
of the board, drive down a stake on each 
side, and tie another stake across these 
about feet high. Lay the outer part of 
the board on the cross stake, the other end 
resting on the ground. When the bees 
swarm, if there are no trees or other invi¬ 
ting objects near, they will generally pitch 
on the under side of the board, which may 
be taken down, inverted, laid on the ground, 
and the hive set over them. 

When bees pitch on the limbs of trees, 
the most convenient way to hive them, 
generally, is to cut off the limb, select a 
shady place among the grass or weeds, and 
lay down the limb, or with a sudden jerk 
shake the bees on to the ground and place 
the hive over them. Then throw a sheet 
over the hive, and sprinkle water plentifully 
over it. 

By laying the limb down carefully, the 
bees are less disturbed, and of course less 
likely to sting. But they will not go into 
the hive so readily as when shaken oft’ as 
they often stick to the limb, and need dis¬ 
turbing by spreading them with a wing be¬ 
fore they will go into the hive. We had a 
swarm that would not leave the limb, so 
we lay down on the ground close to them, 
and with a wing we spread them, and ex¬ 
amined for the queen. We scon found 
her, and took her on the wing and put her 
into the top of the hive. Then the bees 
all started, and in a few minutes were with 
their sovereign. 

When bees pitch on the body of trees, 
or valuable branches, or other things difficult 
to move, they may be brushed into a hive, 
or the hive may be fastened over them, 
and then if they do not go up soon, disturb 
them, as before named, and dash cold water 
around them. The sooner bees are set on 
the stand the better, after they have all gone 
into the hive; yet it will answer to let them 
remain until evening. 

Sometimes, though probably very seldom 
bees dislike their hive after they have gone 
into it and go back into the old hive or go 
off. Some swarms cannot be suited with 
any hive. We once had a swarm that went 
into the hive, and soon returned to the pa¬ 
rent hive. They swarmed again, and went 
into another hive that was offered them, 
and they appeared contented during the 
dav; but towards night they went back 
again. They had made a piece of comb 
six inches long, and filled it with honey.— 
They swarmed again and again, and new 
hives were offered them, and sometimes 
they went into them. After swarming a 
number of times they grew very cross.— 
The eighth time they came out, they were 
very cross, and left the hive for the woods. 

Bees leave the old hive with a full meal, 
and are generarally in a good humor; and 
may be be attended to without any danger; 
but they are sometimes cross, and it is well 
for the manager to be protected in diffi¬ 
cult places, as on high trees. A friend of 
ours who had long experience in bees, 
laughed at our idea of having any protec¬ 
tion in managing bees, but one sad case al¬ 
tered his mind. He was attending to a 
swarm in the top of a high tree, and hun¬ 
dreds attacked him simultaneously, so that 
he was glad to make a percipitate retreat 
and he narrowly escaped with his life from 
the furious assault of so many formidable 
warriora 


tom; make a wide hem at one end and run 
in a string. Place this end over your hat, 
with the millinette in front, and draw and 
tie the string above the rim, put on your 
hat, and place the lower part of the pro¬ 
tection under your coat or jacket, and but¬ 
ton closely over it Leave it loose over the 
nose. We saw an operator who was pro¬ 
tected by a thin, white handkerchief over 
his face, with a close fit to the nose. He 
treated the bees roughly, and that promi¬ 
nent member being the only part exposed, 
it became the centre of hostile operations 
by the enraged enemy. 

The best thing to protect the hands is a 
pair of thick fringed mittens, as the bees 
cannot reach their stings through them, 
and they are not sufficiently firm to retain 
the stings. Thick leather gloves or mittens 
will serve as a protection, but all the bees 
that attempt to sting through lose their 
lives, as they will leave their sting behind. 
— N. E. Farmer. 


THE EFFECT OF PLOWING IN GREEN CROPS 
AS COMPARED WUIH FEEDING THEM. 


One cow well fed will be of more profit 
than two kept on the same fodder. This 
will also apply to other stock. 

They that govern most make least noise. 


If the operator is well protected, he can 
act deliberately in difficult cases. Take a 
piece of millinet about two feet long and 
some eighteen or twenty-five inches wide, 
and a piece of other thin cloth sufficient to 
make about three feet in width, when the 
two edge%of each are sewed to each other 
in the manner of a bag without top or bot- 


1t is yet a common notion that herbivo¬ 
rous animals have some distinct and peculiar 
mode of action upon the various constitu¬ 
ents of their food, bv which those parts ex¬ 
pelled as excretee are rendered more fit for 
the food of plants than could be the original 
food, rotted or decomposed in any other 
way. It is also ordinarily received that the 
deposits of a number of animals fed upon 
an acre of any green crop, will be more 
beneficial to the land than an acre of the 
same crop, plowed in and properly decom¬ 
posed in the land. 

For some years past, I have endeavored 
to combat these opinions, but as they are 
still retained in some quarters, 1 intend in 
tliis letter to repeat my arguments, and to 
give instances where practice has proved 
the truth of theoretical deductions. 1 shall 
not hero argue as to the amount of profit 
and loss attached to either mode of proceed¬ 
ing, as in fact, must always depend upon 
circumstances, of which the farmer is the 
best judge. Nor shall I attempt to prove 
that under all possible circumstances, to 
plow in a green crop will give a greater 
produce than to feed it off For in case of 
exceedingly light lands, the mechanical ac¬ 
tion of the treading of the feet of the sheep 
however, is, that under general circum¬ 
stances, in ordinary soils, the plowing in of 
any green crop, and its subsequent decom¬ 
position in the soil, will give more 'manure 
to that soil than if the crop had been fed 
off; and that the effect of this greater 
amount of manure will be. seen in the sub¬ 
sequent crops. The arguments in proof 
may be stated as follows:— 

Firstly: It is well established that ani¬ 
mals in breathing, give back more to the 
air than they derive from it They receive 
nitrogen and oxygen,and return them again, 
plus a certain excess of nitrogen, carbonic 
acid, and aqueous vapor. Animals also 
transmit to the air much insensible and sen¬ 
sible perspiration. 

Secondly : The experiments of Boussin- 
gault and others have shown that the liquid 
and solid excrements of animals weigh less 
than the food from which they have been 
derived, and that as regards the lood ex- 
cretai are deficient in nitrogen, carbon, and 
hydrogen. 

Thirdly: It is well known that animals 
consume a considerable portion ot the far¬ 
inaceous and oleaginous portions of their 
food for the production of animal heat, and 
the greater portion of the excess is laid up 
in tile form of fat; that of the nitrogenous 
portion, part is consumed by tht? voluntary 
! and involuntary motions of the muscles, and 
part forms fresh flesh for the growing ani¬ 
mal. Of the inorganic matters of the food, 
a portion is required for the formation of 
bone. It is, therefore, quite clear, that 
there must be less manuring matter in the 
excrements than in the food, of which they 
are merely the unconsumed remains —the 
ashes. 

Fourthly: It is known that animal and 
vegetable substances are composed of the 
same original elements; that all animal par¬ 
ticles have first had vegetable life; that tho’ 
the proximate changes and combinations of 
their aliments are most innumerable, yet, 
that the results of the ultimate decomposi¬ 
tion of animal and vegetable matter in con¬ 
tact with air are the same. 

Fifthly: To sum up; lfi as it has been 
proved, the excretes of animals weigh less 
than the fivod they have eaten; if there is a 
diminution of the most valuable of the in¬ 
gredients in passing through the animal; 
and if, in their ultimate decomposition, the 
food and the excretes give the same pro¬ 
ducts, it follows that the products of the de¬ 
composition of the original food will be 
greatest in quantity and richest in quality; 
but practical experiments are, in this in¬ 
stance, so easily made, that l should be 
wrong if 1 omitted to mention some of the 
numerous facts which experimentally prove 
the truth of my assertions. Mr. W. Trum- 
per, Mr. Oakley, and others, have forward¬ 
ed me the results of trials made on their 
respective farms. Mr. Trumper, in a field 
of rape part fed off by sheep, and the other 
plowed-in, found in the succeeding wheat 
crop a difference of a quarter per acre in 
favor of plowing-in.— Mark Lane Express. 











































MOOllE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND EAMILY JOURNAL. 


FRUIT GROWING AT THE WEST. 

Eos. Rural: —Allow me to ask you, through 
the medium of your paper, whether Iowa is a good 
fruit country. I think of moving west and enga¬ 
ging in fruit culture, and wish to go where land is 
cheap and ferti'e, and adapted to my purpose. I 
am not particular where* and have thought of 
Michigan, and of Indiana, but more particularly of 
Iowa. But I have heard that the winters were 
too severe for fruit on the prairies. How it is, per¬ 
haps you, or some of your readers cast infoam me? 

Sutfalo, N. V., JuneSKh, I8.lt. J.. O. 

From the best information we have been 
able to glean, it appears that most kinds of 
fruit have been grown to some extent in 
Wisconsin, a very near m ighbor of Iowa, 
and probably not differing materially from 
it in adaptation to fruit growing. Iowa is 
still a new Slate, and little attention has 
been given to ils Horticulture, so that the 
general adaptedness ot the State'to grow in 
perfection, the choice fruits, has not been 
tested sufficiently to enable us to give an 
authenticated opinion. . 

In Wisconsin, there are some serious dif¬ 
ficulties attending fruit growing, which 
would preclude its taking rank as a good 
locality for that business. The-severity of 
the winters, succeeding warm autumns and 
followed by severe, late spring frosts, ren¬ 
ders the crop a very uncertain one —pro¬ 
duces diseases of the trees, and too often 
ends in their destruction. Unquestionably 
there are favored localities that might be, 
and have been selected, where most kinds 
of fruit could be raised with tolerable suc¬ 
cess. In the absence of personal knowl¬ 
edge,—but from our best information—we 
are of the opinion that to some extent, hardy 
fruit mav be grown, sufficient for home 
consumption, in the Southern portion of Io¬ 
wa, Wisconsin, and the Northern part of 
Illinois Michigan is, in most sections, a fine 
fruit country. 

In Indiana, we have seen very fine fruit 
of different kinds growing—among them, 
some of the finest peaches we ever tasted. 
In the counties of Noble, Lagrange, and 
others of the same range, there eould be no 
difficulty in raising all kinds of fruit, or in¬ 
deed anything else the heart of man could 
desire. So far as we have seen, but little 
attention has been given to the cultivtion of 
choice fruit, in Northern Indiana, the farm¬ 
ers finding sufficient occupation in remov¬ 
ing the primitive forests, breaking and sub¬ 
duing the “openings,” and building com¬ 
fortable dwellings, school houses and some 
churches, without devoting much time to 
Horticulture. The day is not far distant 
when we are to look to the West for our 
choicest fruits, and by means of rail roads, 
receive our early strawberries, pears and 
peaches, from Southern Ohio and Indiana, 
instead of the Atlantic coast. 

—We should be glad to hear from some 
of our Western subscribers, who know from 
experience the adaptedness ot their section 
to fruit culture. t 

THE LINCOLN GRAFS. 

Messrs. Editors: —I regret that an an¬ 
swer to your letter, asking information in 
regard to the Lincoln Grape, should have 
been so long delayed. At the time ol its 
receipt I was constantly engaged in the du¬ 
ties ot' my profession, and since have been 
absent from home. 1 will now, however, 
give you a full history and description of the 
Lincoln Grape, and if an opportunity offers, 
send you a few of the cuttings. 

A few years ago, I commenced a small 
experimental vineyard, that 1 might have an 
opportunity of observing what grapes were 
best adapted to our soil and climate. I be¬ 
gan with a few foreign and most of our cul¬ 
tivated native varieties, and since have taken 
particular pains to enquire for, and procure, 
accidental seedlings, which have a reputa¬ 
tion for excellence, from this and the sur¬ 
rounding counties. So far as uiv vines have 
yet come into bearing, the grape we call 
the Lincoln, I prefer to any other, and such 
appears to be the opinion of all who have 
visited my vinery. 

With us grapes are liable to the follow¬ 
ing casualties: an insect deposits its egg in 
the young fruit —they rot at different stages 
of their growth—but that which is most 
discouraging, is the blight, which generally 
commences when the fruit is nearly grown 
or about the time it changes color; the 
stems begin to wither, the grapes shrivel 
and the prospect for a crop is lost. 1 am of 
opinion that as a general rule, the larger 
sized grapes, whether native or foreign, are 
more subject to the above accidents than 
the smaller sized grapes. 

The Lincoln grape was found growing 
wild on the banks of the Catawba river, and 


is no doubt an accidental seedling from the 
common summer grape. It is a rampant 
grower, making more wood than any other 
in my collection; the joints long, the young 
shoots smooth, and of a brighter red than the 
Isabella or Catawba. The leaf is much 
smaller than that of the Isabella, obscurely 
tri-lobed, serrate on the margin; the teeth 
smaller and more regular than those of the 
Isabella, and the leaf of a brighter green. 

The Lincoln grape is a great bearer; a 
gentleman of this place tells me he has seen 
a single vine with fifty bushels on it, and a 
vine at Mr. Hart's on the Catawba river, 
was computed to have borne one hundred 
bushels the past season. The bunches are 
large, beautifully shouldered, and ripen 
very evenly, and from two to four weeks 
earlier than the Isabella. The grapes are 
round, a good size, larger than the common 
summer grape, and, towards the terminal 
extremity, many of them without seeds.— 
The skin is sweet, thin, dark purple, cover¬ 
ed with a light colored blue bloom. Flesh 
tender and melting, without any pulp, sweet, 
and a most delicious flavor when fully ripe. 
Tlie Lincoln grape is not subject to rot or 
blight, like most other grapes at the South, 
and I cannot but think it will prove a most 
excellent wine grape, and hope it may fall 
into the hands of some one who is willing 
and qualified to give it a proper trial. 

Mine is a grey gravelly soil with a red 
subsoil; I have manured with stable ma¬ 
nure, lime, bone-dust and ashes; my trellis 
is 10 or 12 feet high, vines laid thin, and 
long; but any rich soil, with vines trimmed 
so as to have nothing but young and vigor¬ 
ous wood, with plenty of sun and air, will 
do equally as well as mine. 

Respectfully yours, Z. E. Burr. 

Lincolnton, N. C., Jan. 2, 1851. 

We are informed that it would give Dr. 
Butt pleasure to forward by mail, vine cut¬ 
tings, to those who have expressed a wish 
to have them, but the post-master has de¬ 
cided that they are not “ mail matter.”— 
We hope to have other means of getting 
them, and shall not let an opportunity 
escape. Accept our thanks.— Farmer <£• 
Planter. 

ON DRYING SPECIMENS OF FLOWERS. 

As the season for collecting plants is ap¬ 
proaching, may I be permitted to give the 
particulars of the process I have adopted in 
drying specimens of the Hortus Siccus, es¬ 
pecially the more delicate and succulent 
ones, for which I have found it peculiarly 
adapted, and it combines the greatest equal¬ 
ity of pressure with despatch in drying. 

My method is as follows:—The appara¬ 
tus required is very simple, consisting of a 
few canvass or linen bags, of such size that, 
when laid flat, they will rather more than 
cover a sheet of demy paper, a quantity of 
clean sand, an old sauce pan, or other con¬ 
venient vessel, to heat it in, and a few quires 
of blotting paper. Having provided these, 
fiist put a sufficient quantity of sand in the 
sauce pan over the tire, and while this is 
heating, take a quire of blotting paper, on 
whio arrange the plants, covering them with 
Two or three sheets of blotting paper. When 
the sand is sufficiently heated, and uniform¬ 
ly so, (which may be promoted by stir¬ 
ring it with a stick,) pour into one of the 
bags enough to fill it to one-third. The 
mouth of the bag being closed by tying or 
folding back, it is then to be laid carefully 
over the plants arranged between the paper, 
and the sand contained in it to be spread 
out by the hand and pressed with a board, 
so as to form a flat uniform surface. This 
process may be repeated, several layers of 
paper, plants and sand bags being laid on 
one another. 

If this is done, no extra weight will be 
required — the smallest and most delicate 
plants being placed in the uppermost layers; 
but if the subject be large and thick, a 
board and weight will be generally neces¬ 
sary. Unless they are very thick and suc¬ 
culent, in which case they may require a 
second application of hot sand, the plants 
will generally be found quite dry within 
twenty-four hours, and often much sooner. 
This is one advantage; as by this rapid 
desiccation, the color is preserved in the 
greatest perfection— i. e., if the temperature 
be well regulated. The second and per¬ 
haps of more importance as regards the 
botanical value of the specimen is, that the 
sand by adapting itself to the inequalities 
of the object under pressure, prevents any 
crushing of the stems, receptacles, <fco.; 
while the parts of the leaves in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with a hard, thick stem, which, by the 
ordinary method, escape any pressure, and 
consequently shrivel up, are all equally flat¬ 
tened.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 

The Caterpillar. —The best mode of 
destroying caterpillars on trees, which often 
cause such havoc, is to pour three drops of 
lamp oil into their nest, which will effectu¬ 
ally destroy them. 

Shade Trees. — There are few men 
whose friends will build them a monument 
so honorable or so durable as he builds for 
himself who plants an elm, maple, or other 
good shade tree. 

Ashes around the roots of apple trees 
prevent the ravages of the borer. 
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LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FKOM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For file week ending June 3, 1851. 

To John C. Post, of White Ilavcn, Pa., for im¬ 
proved self-adjusting and locking switch for rail¬ 
roads. 

To Horace S. Cook, of Leominster, .Mass., (as¬ 
signor to H. S. Cook and Seneca Colburn,) for 
improvements in comb-cutting machines. 

To Margaret Hillings, of Randolph Co., Ind., 
for improvement in hand machines for spinning 
machines. 

To S. B. Hutchins, of Oswegnchie, N. YL, for 
improved arrangement of machinery for actuating 
the crank indicator. 

To David and Herman Wolf, of Lebanon, Pa., 
for improvement iu seed distributors of seed 
planters. 

To J. W. Briggs, of Cleveland, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in collars for harness. 

To Peter Claussen, of Great Charlotte street, 
Black('riars,England, lor improvement in processes 
for treating vegetable fibre. Ante-dated August 
16. 1850. 

To Joseph Osborn, of Weymouth, Mails., for 
improved sash stopper. 

To Cyrus Avery, of Tunkhannock, Pa., for 
improvement in horse powers. 

To Henry Bessemer, of Middlesex, England, 
for improvement in machines for expiessing cane 
juice. Ante-ciated Dec. 31, 1850. 

To M. J. Hunt, of Rising Sun, Md., for im¬ 
provement in the gearing of a seed planter. 

To J. C. Dickey, of Washington, D. C., for 
improvement in revolving frames for drying fruits 
and other articles. 

To R. B. Beech, of Kensington, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in ornamenting baked earthen ware. 

To L. S. Chichester, of Williarnsburgh, N. Y., 
for improvement in carving machines. 

DESIGNS. 

To L. S. Hapgood, of Boston, Mass., for de¬ 
sign for stove plates. 

To Wm. L. Sanderson, of Troy, N. Y., (as¬ 
signor to R. R. Finch, of Peekskill, N. Y.,) for 
design for stoves. 

[ In reference to designs, let us say, that 
a great deal of attention is now being paid 
to patenting them. The price is nothing, 
while the benefits derived from the patent 
of a good design are immense .]—Sci Am. 

PAYNEIZING. 

This is a process named after the discov¬ 
erer, Mr. Payne of London, for rendering- 
all kinds of wood and texile fabrics inde¬ 
structible to rot, or decay, in any situation or 
exposure, by the injection and deposition 
into its pores and entire substance, of certain 
saline and mineral ingredients, which de¬ 
stroys and neutralizes all the saccharine mu- 
cilagenous and fermentable properties that 
the wood contains; depositing in their place 
an insoluble and undecomposablecompound, 
that neither water, air or climate can affect; 
in fact rendering it a sub-petrifaction, pos¬ 
sessing in a measure the properties of stone, 

A process called Kganizing, has been 
several years in use, and found when prop¬ 
erly performed to meet the expectations of 
the users, but from the great cost, and the 
difficulty and uncertainty of its applica¬ 
tion never came into general favor. It 
was discovered and patented by a Mr. Ry¬ 
an, who died in New York about two years 
ago. 

The proprietors of the process of Payne- 
izing in the city of Rochester, (Messrs. 
Parsons, Child and Rochester,) have al¬ 
ready made an outlay in buildings and ma¬ 
chinery, of near $20,000; which is a guar¬ 
antee to the public, that these gentlemen, 
so well known in this community as men of 
no ordinary acuteness and business quali¬ 
fications, have an entire faith in the process. 

From the commencement of this opera¬ 
tion, strongly appreciating the great impor¬ 
tance of its results if successful, we have 
taken a great interest, and have followed 
out the process in all its details, having had 
it minutely described to us, and witnessed 
the entire operation, and examined the 
chemical decompositions and affinities, we 
find them to be philosophically and chemi¬ 
cally correct, and have the most implicit 
faith in the discovery, as a preventive of the 
dry or wet rot 

The British Government have adopted it 
in their dock yards, as have many and va¬ 
rious manufacturers in England and France, 
where the process has been introduced. 

The proprietors are about subjecting their 
prepared materials, to the most searching 
test known—the Fungus pit, which will 
convince and satisfy the most incredulous. 

The immense importance of this discov¬ 
ery, if the result prove as favorable as the 
theory and proofs thus far warrant, can 
hardly at this stage of its progress be duly 
appreciated, as to its economy and saving 
in all the departments of civilized existence. 


All the exposed and perishable necessities 
and ornaments of public and private build¬ 
ings—the roofing, shingles, gutters, cornices, 
steeples, piazzas, porches, landings and steps 
— the posts of gates and fences, cased and 
ornamented at great cost->-Lhe posts for or¬ 
dinary farm board fences, a method of fen¬ 
cing that tliis country has got to resort to 
eventually, as cedar posts and rails are 
nearly exhausted—all the wood-work of 
farm wagons, plows, dec., that are neces¬ 
sarily exposed to the vicissitudes of the sea¬ 
sons—the whole frame and covering of canal 
boats, whose extreme period of service does 
not now exceed eight years, and that at a 
great cost of repairs and renewals—the 
frame-work of costly bridges—the timber¬ 
ing and wheels of mills, exposed as they 
are to the steam and damp of water—plank 
road timber—as a substitute for expensive 
stone sewers and drains—awning posts— 
cisterns, and the ne plus ultra fur wood 
pavements, as blocks endwise are the per¬ 
fection of easy traveling, and safe foot hold 
for horses—for the ties and sleepers for 
railroads, rendering them more durable 
even than the iron rails—vessels ropes and 
canvass—tow lines, fishermen’s nets, awn¬ 
ings, &c., &c.; in short, every article in use 
composed of the ligneous fibre, that are ex¬ 
posed to the elements, are increased in value 
an hundred fold by this process, all of which 
by another simple operation are rendered 
incombustible at a trifling extra cost—and 
what renders the discovery so very valuable 
is its cheapness, being at present performed 
for one cent per. foot lineal measure, and 
the fact that the lowest grades of timber for 
durability in their natural state—the elm, 
ash and bass, being of a more open and 
porous structure, receive the antiseptic 
preparation better than the harder and more 
close grained woods, and are therefore ren¬ 
dered more durable. 

We hope soon to see the proofs of the 
benefits of this discovery brought before the 
public, by such palpable facts, that there 
can be no speculation on the subject. 

A visit to the works by all persons in¬ 
terested in valuable discoveries will pay the 
trouble. They are situated on the Genesee 
Valley Canal, near Sophia st. bridge, where 
the proprietors, or Mr. Rice, the Superin¬ 
tendent, will at all times render every desi¬ 
rable explanation, and exhibit various speci¬ 
mens and proofs of the power of their 
machinery, to permeate and force the pro¬ 
tecting agents through every part and por¬ 
tion of timber of whatever length aud size. 

MANUFACTURE OF STEEL PENS. 

The sheets of steel, are reduced to the 
required tensity by successive transits thro’ 
the rolling mill operations, tended by men 
and boys. Then reduced to the thinness of 
a steel pen, length about two feet, breadth 
2^ to 3 inches, the sheets are ready for 
punching out the blanks. This process is 
performed with very great rapidity-—one 
girl of average industry and dexterity being- 
able to punch out about 100 gross a day. 
The next operation is to place the blanks in 
a concave die, on which a slight touch from 
a convex piece produces the required shape, 
that of the semi-tube. The slits and aper¬ 
tures to increase the elasticity, and the ma¬ 
ker’s or vender’s name or mark, are pro¬ 
duced by a similar tool. 

Previously, however, the pen undergoes 
a variety of other processes. When com¬ 
plete all but the slit, it is soft and pliable, 
and may be bent or twisted in the hands 
like a piece of thin lead. Being collected 
in “ grosses,” or “ great grosses,” the pens 
are thrown into little square boxes by men, 
and placed in a furnace, where they remain 
till box and pens are of a white heat They 
are then taken out and thrown hissing hot 
into pails or tanks of oil, when they may 
be broken like so many wafers after drain¬ 
ing, they are then made to revolve rapidly 
in a perforated cylinder.— London Builder. 

NEW GRAIN DRILL. 

Mr Christian Hostetter, of East Don¬ 
egal, Lancaster Co., Pa., lias made an im¬ 
provement on Drills for grain planting, for 
which he has taken measures to secure a 
patent He employs a spring, and so at¬ 
taches it to the teeth or shares of (lie drill, 
and has it so arranged that the teeth or 
shares will have such an elastic action 
when they come in contact with obstruc¬ 
tions, such as roots, stones, &c., as will al¬ 
low them to spring back and prevent break¬ 
age, also to allow them to come self-acting 
into their proper positions when they are 
past the said obstructions. It often hap¬ 
pens that obstructions meet the drill before 
the driver is aware of the same; this im¬ 
provement is to remove an evil of a serious 
nature. There is also a very excellent ar¬ 
rangement on this drill for the supplying of 
seed to the drills when they are in the 
ground, and cutting oft’ the supply when 
out of the ground .—Sci Am* 


Improved Mortising Machine. — Mr. 
Avery Kinney, of Homer, Cortland Co., N. 
Y., has invented and taken measures for se¬ 
curing a patent for some very valuable im¬ 
provements in mortising machines. He 
employs two tables or bed pieces, one upon 
the other, the upper one, across which the 
boring frame travels, slides in the direction 
of its length over the second, it being oper¬ 
ated by rack and pinion, and so connected 
and operating together as to admit of the 
auger being moved or set at different points 
on the timber without loosening the ma¬ 
chine and re-fixing it, in the manner requi¬ 
red by other mortising machines.— Sci. Am. 

Ikproved Fence. —Mr. Robert McCon¬ 
nell, of the city of Pittsburg, Pa., has in¬ 
vented and taken measures to secure a 
patent for improvements in picket fences, 
whereby he unites the fence by tie rods 
passing through the pickets and interme¬ 
diate pieces, in combination with loose 
swivels, sc that the different sections of a 
picket fence can be put together in a very 
cheap and expeditious manner.— Sci. Am. 
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To Bake a Ham. — Unless when too salt, 
from not being sufficiently soaked, a ham 
(particularly a young and fresh one) eats 
much better baked than boiled, and remains 
longer good. The safer plan is to lay it 
into plenty of cold water over night. The 
following day soak it for an hour or more 
in warm water, wash it delicately clean, 
trim smoothly off all rusty parts, and lay it 
with the rind downwards irffo a coarse paste 
rolled to about an inch thick; moisten the 
edges, pinch them together, and fold them 
over on the upper side of the ham, taking- 
care to close them so that no gravy can 
escape. Send it to a well heated, but not 
a tierce oven. A very small ham will re¬ 
quire quite three hours baking, and a large 
one five. The crust and the skin must he 
removed while it is hot When part only 
of a ham is dressed, this mode is better 
than boiling. 

Egg Pone. —Three eggs, a quart of corn 
flour, a large tablespoonful of fresh butter, 
a small teaspoonful of salt, a half pint (or 
more) of milk. Beat the eggs very light, 
and mix them with the milk. Then stir in, 
gradually, the corn flour; adding the salt 
and butter. It must not be a batter, but a 
soft dough, just thick enough to be stirred 
well with a spoon. If too thin, add more 
corn flour; if too stiff, thin it with a little 
more milk. Beat or stir it long and hard. 
Butter a tin or iron pan. Put the mixture 
into it; and set the pan immediately into an 
oven, which must be moderately hot at 
first, and the heat increased afterward. A 
Dutch oven is best for this purpose. It 
should bake an hour and a half or two hours 
in proportion to its thickness. Send it to 
table hot, and cut into slices. Eat it with 
butter or molasses. 

A Good Yeast. — Add to one pound of 
flour, one quarter of a pound of brown su¬ 
gar and a little salt. Boil moderately in 
two gallons of pure water for fifty minutes; 
remove it from the fire, and allow it to stand 
till it becomes milk warm. Bottle and cork. 
Half a pint of this yeast is sufficient for ten 
pounds b of bread. If corked closely and 
kept in a cool place it will retain its good¬ 
ness for a long time unimpaired, and the 
bread made with it is excellent. 

To Make Water Cold for Summer.— 
The following is a simple mode of render¬ 
ing water almost as cold as ice:—Let the 
jar, pitcher or vessel used for water, be sur¬ 
rounded with one or more folds of coarse 
cotton, to be constantly wet The evapo¬ 
ration of the water will carry off the heat 
from the inside, and reduce it to a freezing 
point In India and other tropical regions, 
where ice cannot be procured this is com¬ 
mon. 

Rust. —A. most excellent varnish to pre¬ 
vent rust is made of one pint of fat oil var¬ 
nish mixed with 5 pints of highly rectified 
spirits of turpentine, nibbed on the iron or 
steel with a piece of sponge. This varnish 
may be applied to bright stoves, and even 
mathematical instruments, without injuring 
their delicate polish.— Sci Am. 

To Clean Marble. —Take two parts of 
common soda, one part of pummioe-stone 
and one part of finely powdered chalk; sift 
it through a fine sieve, and mix it with 
water; then rub it well over the marblo, 
and the stains will be removed; then wash 
the marble over with soap and water, aud 
it will be as clean as it was at first. 

Bread Omelet. —Put into a stew-pan a 
teacup of bread crumbs, a teacup of cream 
a spoonful of butter, with salt and pepper 
and nutmeg; when the bread has absorb¬ 
ed the cream, break in the eggs, beat them 
a little with the mixture, and fry like plain 
omelet— Qer. Tel. 

Stop mouse holes with plugs of common 
I hard soap, and you will do it effectually. 
Rats, roaches, and ants will not disregard it 
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“ Having light, we seek to impart it.” 

THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

There arc relatively few teachers who 
enjoy good and pleasant rooms in which 
children are assembled to be taught. As 
rr uch as this is to be regretted, there are 
other things, and such as come directly un¬ 
der the control of the instructor, that might 
be made pleasant and attractive, which are 
stiff-red to remain far otherwise. If the 
Trustees do not furnish a good school house, 
it may be because the district refuses to 
provide one. Such as it is, the teacher 
can always do much, notwithstanding the 
inconvenience and uncomeliness of the old 
house, to render it a place where the chil¬ 
dren and youth of the district, will love to 
resort and spend the hours- of the school 
session. 

In the first place, keep the school-room 
clean and well ventilated. This every 
teacher can, and therefore should see faith¬ 
fully attended to. If the floor be carpeted 
with mud, and the seats and desks covered 
with a thick coat of dust, it will be impos 
sible to keep good order under such disad¬ 
vantages. Scolding and flogging combined 
can never do it. 

In the second place, never allow the 
children to make a play-house of the school¬ 
room. Always require of them to come 
in orderly, and to remain so whether the 
teacher be present or not 

Never permit a boy to wear his hat or 
cap in the room where he is to study and 
recite and receive instruction from his mas¬ 
ter or mistress. Observation and experi¬ 
ence both enforce the importance of this doc¬ 
trine. If a boy, however rude and bois¬ 
terous he may be, on entering the school¬ 
room on a cold morning, finds it swept, gar¬ 
nished, warmed and ventilated, and the 
teacher there ready to greet him with a 
hearty and sympathetic, “good morning, 
my boy —I am real glad to see you here so 
early with a cheerful face,” he will be very 
likely to obey his teacher, and love to go to 
school. But reverse all these circumstan¬ 
ces, and the teacher has more than he can 
do to make that boy mind,—for lie has no 
regard for the place, no reverence for any¬ 
body in or about it 

— When a boy, it was required of us 
and of every pupil on entering the school¬ 
room, that he should make his obeisance to 
his teacher, and the same order was to be 
observed on leaving. We believe this was a 
good custom, and that it had a good influ¬ 
ence on the character of the future indi¬ 
vidual. Much of the roughness, and want 
of reverence pertaining to the rising gen 
oration, is owing in a measure to the neg¬ 
lect of little things of the kind named.— 
The titles, Mr., Miss and Mrs. were then 
employed, especially in speaking of elder 
persons, and it was also common to use the 
little words, “ sir ” and “ ma’am ” after the 
monosyllables, yes and no. But habits have 
very much changed concerning these little 
amenities of life, and greatly for the worse, 
we think. 

Good behavior, agreeable and pleasing- 
manners, true politeness, regard and rever¬ 
ence for age and elevated station, all spring 
from the goodness of the heart. Their coun¬ 
terfeits may be, and are learned and ac¬ 
quired to be employed as a mask for 
certain occasions, but they are valueless 
when heartless. 

Every teacher should seek to make his 
school-room the most attractive place, next 
to home, that the child visits, and himself 
the most endeared one to the child’s heart, 
after that first place, which should be filled 
with love for mother and father whom he 
should honor and obey. A log school 
house with a true teacher, one every way 
qualified to adorn his vocation by his labors, 
is more to be desired by a parent, than a 
palace with a heartless, indifferent sort of a 
person for instructor. An apt teacher, one 
who loves his profession, will succeed in his 
noble work under almost every combination 
of untoward circumstances, while the in¬ 


apt one will fail of success, no matter how 
propitious the influences by which he is 
surrounded. As the light and heat of the 
sun make this a productive, cheerful, and 
beautiful world, so does the light beaming 
from the face of the real teacher, send joy, 
peace, happiness and rejoicing to all hearts 
that come within its genial and life-giving- 
power, though these be confined in what 
would otherwise be an unpropitious place. 

THE RIGHT TO CHANGE OPINIONS. 

That a man has a right to change his 
opinions when convinced that they are not 
founded on truth, who will question, or 
deny ? That men do change their opin¬ 
ions, and that not very unfrequently, history, 
observation and experience abundantly 
show. This fact is most clearly set forth in 
the Biography of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Every honest Christian man who believes 
that his opinions are sound, labors to lead 
and convince others to adopt them. But, 
if in the mean time lie learns from further 
and fuller investigation, observation, inter¬ 
change of opinions with those whom he 
meets, and reflection, he becomes convinced 
that his opinions, concerning a point of doc¬ 
trine, whether pertaining to civil, moral, or 
religious polity, are wrong, — not being 
founded in equality, justice and truth, —un¬ 
less a bigot, he will change them, at what¬ 
ever sacrifice it may be to himself, and fol¬ 
low with honesty of purpose, the light of 
truth as revealed to his understanding by 
knowledge, sanctioned by the authority of 
reason. 

— We have been led to make these re¬ 
marks from the course we have been ac¬ 
cused of “inconsistency,” by a contempo¬ 
rary, from the fact that we have pursued 
toward the Free School Law of this State. 

The Rural New-Yorker was first pub¬ 
lished soon after the approval of the new 
school law by the popular vote of the State. 
The publisher invited us to aid and assist 
him in conducting the paper, and more 
especially the “Educational Department,” 
which has been under our charge from the 
beginning. Having had our birth and early 
mental culture in a State whose schools had 
been free from its earliest colonial history, 
our sympathies and opinions were all on 
the side of free schools. And we did not 
hesitate, as the early readers of the Rural 
know, to advocate to the best of our ability, 
the Free School Law of this State. From 
investigation, observation and reflection, we 
became fully convinced in our own mind 
that there were serious objections to the law. 
We stated these, as they presented them¬ 
selves to our mind, in numbers 31, 32 and 
33 of vol me 1, published Aug. 1, 8, and 
15. In the last of the aforesaid numbers 
we remarked, that “ the doctrine here 
taught with that of the two former articles, 
conflicts with the views and doctrines before 
maintained in this department of the Rural, 
relative to Free Schools.” After inviting 
the readers of the Rural to show that the 
objections which we presented were not 
well founded, we closed by saying, “ If, 
after a full and free discussion, these objec¬ 
tions shall prove to be well founded, then 
there are good and valid reasons for op¬ 
posing the establishment and support of 
Free Schools by the State.” 

The aforesaid objections were not re¬ 
moved, were not answered, though attempts 
to do so were made. So it is true, as our 
contemporary says, “ that we warmly ad¬ 
vocated the Free School Law until August, 
last, when we warmly opposed it. But it 
is not true, as he says, that we did this, 
“ without a word of explanation as to the 
reason for such a change.” We have, as 
above, quoted the reasons for the change in 
our opinions concerning the Law in ques¬ 
tion: these can be found more fully stated 
in No. 33, p. 260, Vol. I. We are frank to 
confess that in our opinion, the arguments 
in favor of the fr ie. school law contained in 
the first half of the aforesaid volume are 
amon<r the best that can be made on that 

o 

side of the question —while at the same 
time we deem the objections to the law, and 
the reasons for its repeal, unanswered and 
unanswerable. 

— We will ask our contemporary one 
question concerning another point to which 
he alludes. We will preface it by stating 
that the last Legislature made a Law au¬ 
thorizing a direct tax to raise $800,000 on 
the property of the State. This sum is to 
be collected into the State Treasury, and to 
be disbursed therefrom to the several dis¬ 


tricts within the State. The question is 
this: Is it any more equitable toward the 
property holding citizens of this State, or 
economical in the manner of collecting and 
disbursing, to raise $800,000 under the 
present law, than under the one which it 
supersedes? If not, then what financial 
advantage has the present law over the one 
which it displaces? 

NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

The following well-authenticated facts 
will illustrate the principle that man is nev¬ 
er to old to learn: 

Socrates, at an extreme old age, learned 
to play on musical instruments. This would 
look Ridiculous for some of the rich old men 
in our city, especially if they should take it 
into their head to thrum a guitar under a 
lady’s window, which Socrates did not do, 
but only learned to play upon some instru¬ 
ment of his time, not a guitar, for the pur¬ 
pose of resisting the wear and t< ar of o’d age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought 
proper to learn the Greek language. Many 
of our young men, at thirty and forty, have 
forgotten even the alphabet of a language, 
the knowledge of which was necessary to 
enter college, and which was a daily ex¬ 
ercise through college. A fine comment 
upon love of letters, truly ? 

Plutarch, when between seventy and 
eighty, commenced the study of the Latin. 
Many of our young lawyers, not thirty years 
of age, think that nisi prius,fieri facias, Ac., 
are English expressions; and if you tell 
them that a knowledge of the Latin would 
make them appear a little more respectable 
in their profession, they would reply that 
they are too old to think of learning Latin. 

Boccacio was thirty-five years of age 
when he commenced his studies in polite 
literature. Yet lie became one of the three 
great masters of the Tuscan dialect, Dante 
and Petrarch being the other two. There 
are many among us, ten years younger than 
Boccacio, who are dying of ennui, and re¬ 
gret that they were not educated to a taste 
for literature, but now they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sci¬ 
ences in his youth, but commenced the stu¬ 
dy of them when he was between fifty and 
sixty years of age. After this time he be¬ 
came the most learned antiquarian and 
lawyer. Our young men begin to think of 
laying their seniors on the shelf when they 
have reached sixty years of age. How dif¬ 
ferent the present estimete put upon ex¬ 
perience from that which characterized a 
certain period of the Grecian republic, when 
a man was not allowed to open his mouth 
in cases of political meetings, who was 
under forty years! 

Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch 
language but a few years before his death. 
Most of our merchants and lawyers of twen¬ 
ty five, thirty and forty years of age, are 
obliged to apply to a teacher to translate a 
business letter written in the French lan¬ 
guage, which might be learned in the tenth 
part of the time required for the study of 
the Dutch; and all because they are too 
old to learn. 

Ludovico Monaldesco, at the great age of 
one hundred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs 
of his own time; a singular exertion, notic¬ 
ed by Voltaire, who was himself one of the 
most remarkable instances of the progress 
of age in new studies. 

Franklin did not fully commence his phil¬ 
osophical pursuits till he had reached his 
fiftieth ) ear. How many among us of thirty, 
forty, and fifty, who read nothing but news¬ 
papers, for the want of a taste for natural 
philosophy! But they are too old to learn. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked 
why he began the study of law so late 
answered; that indeed he began it late, but 
that he should, therefore, master it the 
sooner. This agrees with our theory, that 
healthy old age gives a man the power of 
accomplishing a difficult study in much less 
time than would be necessary to one of 
half his years. 

Calbert, the famous French Miuister, at 
sixty years of age, returned to his Latin and 
law studies. How many of our college- 
learned men have ever looked into their 
classics since their graduation? 

We could go on and cite thousands of 
examples of men who commenced a new 
study, and struck out into an entirely new 
pursuit, either for a livelihood or amuse¬ 
ment, at an advanced age. But every one 
familiar with the biography of distinguished 
men, will recollect individual cases enough 
to convince him that none but the sick in¬ 
dolent will say, I am too old to study. 

Teachers for the West. —Gov. Wil¬ 
liam Slade, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of National Popular Education, states 
in a recently published circular that the 
Tenth Class of Female Teachers for the 
West under the patronage of that Board 
will assemble at Hartford on the 8th of 
August, and after spending six weeks in a 
course of preparatory studies, under the 
charge of a competent female Superinten¬ 
dent, will be sent to their destination on the 
18th of September. Ladies who desire to 
join the class should apply to Miss Nancy 
Swift, Northampton, Mass., on or before the 
4th of July.— Tribune. 



BOTANY. 

Vegetative Process — The. Necessary Agents — 

Effects of Darkness—The Immutable Law — 

Necessity of Light. 

There is truly a mystery surrounding the 
vegetative process, and though human in¬ 
genuity has tried its arts to fathom it, hith¬ 
erto the effort has proved unavailing. Facts 
however have been developed that mark a 
wonderful design. 

There are certain agents absolutely neces¬ 
sary to develop the vegetative power of 
plants. These are moisture, air and heat 
When existing in proper proportions, germ¬ 
ination will in every instance pass through 
its first stages without the aid of any other 
substance or property. The need of water 
seems to be, first, to soften the integuments 
of the seed and render soluble the nutri¬ 
ment of the albumen, and second, in a 
measure to supply oxygen for the, trans¬ 
formation of starch to saccharine matter. 
The air, however, is the great means that 
supplies oxygen for this purpose. Heat is 
alike as necessary to induce the develop 
ment of the vegetable as the animal embryo. 
But how it acts, and why it is, is one of the 
mysteries that remain unexplained. 

Though these three agents will pass the 
germination through its first stages, there 
are other things necessary to carry it for¬ 
ward to a successful issue. Most promi 
nent are soil and darkness. Though light 
is the health-giving principle to all growing 
plants, yet it is the reverse with germina¬ 
tion. A germinating seed parts with car¬ 
bonic acid that is evolved by the combined 
action of the three primary agenLs upon 
the carbon of the seed. This process dark¬ 
ness highly favors, whilst light would re¬ 
verse the operation and thus thwart the 
end. The office then of the soil is to fur 
nish the proper degrees of moisture and 
darkness, and to give nourishment to the 
root as it extends itself from the germ. 

It is from the simple knowledge of this 
law, that he who plants and sows may 
learn that to secure the healthy growth of 
his seed, it is necessary they should be 
properly covered by the earth; and the 
means that shall best do it, is the safest in- 
suiatice on the future growth and crop.— 
The same treatment would not suffice for 
all seeds, from the fact that they possess 
constitutions differently susceptible to the 
influence of the agents of germination, so 
that some come quickly, and without much 
trouble, while others are tender, tardy, and 
need watchful care. 

Within the embryo are two distinct parts.' 
One, the root or radicle fixes the location, 
and firmly anchors the plant to the soil, 
from which it draws a share of the nutri¬ 
ment that is to give life and growth to the 
whole. The other, the plumule, rises into 
the air and sunlight and becomes the stalk 
or trunk, ramified into branches, covered in 
their season with leaves that draw nourish¬ 
ment from the atmosphere, and elaborate 
the food of the whole plant. For their 
healthy development, the root demands 
darkness and the stem light. The one de¬ 
scends into the earth and the other shoots 
to the opposite extreme, and no art of man 
can contravene this great law of the vege¬ 
table kingdom, which is, maugre all the 
theories, as immutable and as unexplaina¬ 
ble as the law of attraction. Experiments 
made with germinating seeds upon revolv¬ 
ing planes and cylinders, have shed no 
light on the subject, for still would the 
growing points give obedience to the “ high¬ 
er law ” that governed them under all sorts 
of treatment. 

To the plant, light is essential to develop 
its vigor as well as its useful and ornamen¬ 
tal properties. Dr. Irvine observes, 
“ when deprived of light, all plants nearly 
agree in the qualities of their juices. The 
most pungent grow insipid; the highest 
flavored inodorous; and the most variega¬ 
ted colors become white.” Dry vegetables 
when consumed leave a residuum or ash. 
But a bud produced in the dark contains 
nothing inflammable. Without light the 
productive principle totally fails of develop¬ 
ment. From this one fact we may see how 
important the office it performs, for without 
its benign influence in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, the earth would be denuded of its 
gay covering in the short space of one veg¬ 
etable generation, and indeed in much les-; 
time than that. Strength of fibre and the 
thousand variations of color are also de¬ 


pendent on this agent for their existence. 
Gardeners take advantage of this in heap¬ 
ing earth around their celery and other 
plants in order to blanch and make them 
tender. 

It is probable that light bestows its health¬ 
giving action by chemical process. But 
how, is beyond the present advance of hu¬ 
man reason. It stimulates the plant to ab¬ 
sorb carbonic acid, and exhale the oxygen, 
while the carbon is appropriated the forma¬ 
tion of fibre, Ac. The animal exhales car¬ 
bonic acid, the very matter needed by 
plants, whilst the oxygen exhaled by the 
plant is equally as necessary for the health 
and life of the animal. Hence it is worthy 
of remark, showing beyond a cavil the in¬ 
finite wisdom of the Great Architect, in 
thus making the action of both, mutually 
harmonious in removing those noxous qual¬ 
ities from the atmosphere, which if allowed 
to accumulate, would prove certain death to 
each. t. e. w. 


THE SPIDER AND THE WASP. 

In referring to the first volume of the 
Rural a few days since, for authority upon 
gardening, I found an article headed, “ a cu¬ 
rious fact in natural history.” It fully sus¬ 
tains the reputation of “an old rat” for in¬ 
genuity, which the experience of nearly ev¬ 
ery farmer will attest. 

It reminded me of another fact, to me 
equally curious, which happened some six 
years ago last summer, and possibly inter¬ 
esting to your readers. 

1 was writing at my table with-the door 
of my room standing open —when my at¬ 
tention was suddenly arrested by the hum¬ 
ming of a large purple or blue wasp, which 
flew about me w it!) greater freedom than I 
desired. I watched him while he took sev¬ 
eral turns round the room and finally flew 
to a corner where there was a large spider’s 
web, spreading out each way from the walls 
like an old-fashioned corn fan, having a 
hole or hiding-place extending down from 
the surface of the web into the corner of 
the room five or six inches, at the bottom 
of which the old spider—a very large one 
of the common house kind, — was safely en¬ 
sconced. The wasp flew under the nest 
and close to the spider, and examined her mi-, 
nutely through the covering tnat surrounded 
her. He then flew round directly over the 
web, and let himself fall upon it at the cen¬ 
tre, and there buzzed arid hummed, and 
seemed to struggle as if anxious to escape 
from its subtle meshes. 

The old spider came out in great haste to 
seize the entangled prey, but when she had 
approached within reach of the wasp, he 
snatched her up, and flew away to impris¬ 
on her in the mud walls of his nest, to make 

food for his growing family. 

Livonia, N. Y., 1851. L. C. S. 

THE BANANA. 

Of all the fruits of the torrid zone this is 
perhaps the most useful, universal and char¬ 
acteristic. Like the corn plant, it is re¬ 
markable for flourishing only under cultiva¬ 
tion. It is propagated, usually, by suckers, 
and yields its fruit in eight or nine months. 
Its stalk is herbaceous, rising from fifteen 
to twenty feet in height. At the surface 
its diameter is five and six inches, tapering 
gradually upward. Its leaves are large, 
growing in a cluster at the summit, from the 
centre of which, rises a spike of flowers to 
the height of four feet Its fruit forms rap- 
diy, turning yellow as it approaches matu¬ 
rity when it is filled with a nutritious pulp 
of an agreeable flavor. 

It is exceedingly proliGc—one plant of¬ 
ten producing above one hundred and fifty 
fruits, weighing, in all, seventy pounds or 
more. Humboldt calculated the produce 
of the banana from a given space, to be to 
that of wheat as 133 to 1, and to the pota¬ 
to as 4 to 1. But its nutritive matter, 
weight for weight, will not compare with 
wheat or even with the potato, yet its great¬ 
er quantity more than makes up for the qual¬ 
ity. Hence, the same author maintains that 
if a given piece of land cultivated in wheat 
will support one person—the same area 
planted with bananas would support twen¬ 
ty-five. This may be true in the warm re¬ 
gions, where the food of man is required to 
be of a light and simple nature, t, e. w. 

’There are nearly three thousand mus¬ 
cles in the common grasshopper. 













































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



THS BE3T OF TIMES IS NOW- 

“ There is a good time coining, boys,” 

Is the burden of the song ; 

Such is the poetry of youth, 

When life and hope are strong ; 

But when the sun of life declines, 

Age cries, “ How changed are men! 

Things were not so when I was young— 

The best of times was then.” 

“ There is a good time coming, boys,” 

Is true enough I trow, 

And says the plain, unclouded truth— 

There is a good time now; 

Why not improve the present, then. 

Where’er the future lead, 

And let each passing moment’s page 
Bear proof of thought and deed. 

“ There is a good time coming, boys,” 

Makes many a heedless youth, 

Who all forget the present hour— 

The first, the greatest truth— 

That of all times since earth began 
The present is for him— 

That age will soon his powers waste. 

And palsy mind and limb. 

“ There is a good time coming, boys,” 

And many a one has passed— 

For each has had his own good time, 

And will have to the last. 

Then tarry not, oh! eager youth, 

For fairer gales to blow, 

But hear in mind the first of truths— 

. • The best of times is now! 

THE PRIDE OF PROPERTY. 

There is a species of pride existing in 


‘‘EVERY THING HAPPENS FOR THE BEST.” induced me to purchase that geraneum to 

! show them off, and thus 1 commenced the 
In 1799, cut nails for the first time came ! selling of plants. Having the plants induc- 
into general use. Ten years previous, the ; <>d the people to ask for seeds. Thus I was 
machines for cutting nails from iron hoops, j / e( J into the business, without any plan or 
were invented by two brothers named Pier- 1 design of my own. 

son, in New York. They were a very coarse | From hence we may infer, (as saith the 
article at first, and were much scouted at, preacher,) that what we sometimes account 
but finally cut themselves into general use I ;l great misfortune, is often paving the waj 
and favor. When I and all my brethren : for a very great blessing; for instance, had 
of the same craft were thus cut out of em j j „ 0 t Keen cutout bv the cut nails. I never 



for a very great blessing; for instance, had 
1 not been cutout by the cut nails, l never 
ployment, I thought this was a sore evil un- would have become a seedsman, and might 
der the sun, and to my sight the chief of fo lve been hitting the nail on the head to 
misfortunes. You will see, in the sequel, it the present day,— Grant Thorburn. 

was only a blessing in disguise. I had saved ___k.- 

$200; I got credit for $200 more, and com ENGLISH, IRISH AND SCOTCH CHARACTER, 
menced a pretty decent looking'retail gro- 

eery. I was soon in a prosperous way, when Looking at the population of the three 
an envious neighbor commenced the same Kingdoms, it may easily be perceived that 
business in the middle of my path, and thus there is a considerable difference amongst 
was I cut out the second time. 1 thought them witli respect to temperament, J he 
this was misfortune No. 2. It wasonly the Irish are gay, ardent; the bcotcli are corn- 
second link in the chain of events, whereby paratively cool, steady and cautious; the 
I was led like one who is blind, into a more English are, perhaps, a tair average be- 
wealthy place. I continued the grocery, tween the two. 1 remember it was not in¬ 
having a lease of the store, and could not elegantly observed by a friend of mine, that 
remove, though the profits were hot equal ai) Englishman thinks and speaks; a Scotch- 


AI1U IHtiny cl urns ua» ij.ihhuu— T 

Fot each has had his own good time, to the expenses. 

And will have to the last. It was at this period that I first observed 

Then tarry not, oh! eager youth, among the ladies of New York a disposition 

For fairer gales to blow, t become worshippers in the temple of 

But hear in mind the first of truths— T i • i t i i l . r , 

• The best Of times is now! * lora. 1 think 1 had been more than three 

____ years in the city before I remember to have 

THS PRIDE OF PROPERTY. seen a plant in a pot Among other rais- 

' _ ... cellaneous items in my store, l also kept a 

There is a species of pride existing in sma u assortment of common flower pots .— 
the human family, which tends greatly to This was in November, 1799, and the ladies 
deprave and pervert the noble promptings were removing their plants into the more 
of‘the heart-which turns from the proper congenial atmosphere of the parlor. It is 


source all those kindly sentiments we should ,, ( , F . 

■> . small and place them in larger pots. At 

feel for one another, rendering us selfish ^fiat per | od no fancy flower-pots were im- 
and cold-hearted beings. This is denomi- ported. The frequent inquiries for hatid- 
nated Pride of Wealth—that vain and fool- somer pots induced me to paint one pair 


to the expenses. man thinks'twice before he speaks; and an 

It was at this period that I first observed Irishman,speaks before lie thinks. A lady 
among the ladies of New York a disposition P res cnt added, “A Scotchman thinks wit i 

to become worshippers in the temple of hw head > an Imhman , wlth h,s heart ’ ~ 
Flora. I think I had been more than three Thls alllls,,jn to impulse operating more 
years in the city before I remember to have m P K % lkan deliberation, is akin to Miss 
seen a plant in a pot Among other mis- Edgeworth’s remark, that an Irishman may 
cellaneous items in my store, l also kept a err w ' tb lls head, never with hisheait, the 
small assortment of common flowerpots .— truth, however, being, that he obejs ns 
This was in November, 1799, and the ladies heart, not always waiting for the dictates of 
were removing their plants into the more his hi j ad. 

congenial atmosphere of the parlor. It is years ago there was a caricature 

customary at this season to shift plants from veT 7 graphically portiaying taese grades of 


Suiffitnt iimVim, 

If in that chair yonder—not the one ' ^ 

your feet lie upon—but the other beside 

you—closer yet—were seated a sweet faced ' .FIEL D FL OWERS. 

girl, with a pretty little toot lying out upon “As the flower of the grass he shall pass away.”—Jas.i. x. 

the hearth, a bit of lace luniling lound the Flowers of the field, how meet ye seem 

throat, and her hair parted to a charm over Man’s frailty to portray, 

a forehead fair as any in your dreams, and Blooming so fair in morning’s benm, 

if you could reach an arm through that Passing at eve away •, 

chair-bactv without fear of giving offence, Sweet flowers , ye sh aii not live in vain, 

and suffer vour fingers to play idly with .. 

tllOSC CUriS that escape clown tllC neck, and For youth’s unthinking brow ; 

if you could clasp with your other hand Go, and to busy manhood breathe 

those little white taper fingers of hers which vvhat most he fears to know •, 

lie so temptingly within reach, and talk so Co - s,rew t!,e path where a s e doth trea<J ’ 

.. /, . c . ui And tell him of the silent dead, 

softly and low in the presence ot the blaze, 

while the hours slip without knowledge, Go, then, where, wrapt in fear and gloom, 

and the winter winds whistle uncared for— And (leck with einb!einalic b , 00I „ 

if, in short, you were not a bachelor, but The pillow of the dying ; 

the husband of such a sweet image—dream And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 

call it, rather —would it not be far pleas- Of your long sleep and broken chain, 

ailter than a cold, single night, sitting And say that He, who from the dust 

counting the sticks, reckoning the length Recalls the slumbering flower, 

of the blaze and the height of the falling Will surely visit those who trust 

» c His mercy and His power; 

SHOW. Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay, 

Surely imagination would be stronger And roll, ere long, thife stone away. 

and purer if it could have the playful fan- --—— 

cies of dawning womanhood to delight it. LOVE —HU MAN A ND DIVINE. 

All toil would be torn from mind labor, if T . c . , . , . , , , 

, _ , . • , • ’ Love, is one of the brightest, purest and 

hut another heart grew into this present, . . . ° r 

soul quickening it, warming it, cheering it, highest principles implanted in the heart of 

bidding it ever God speed Her face would man. It teaches him to look forward to 

make a halo rich as a rainbow atop of all the “ better land,” where he may meet the 

such noisome things as we lonely souls call departed; the loved and cherished ones of 

trouble. Her smile would illuminate the , , , ., ..... . , 

, , . . r , , iii .. . earth. It bids his spirit soar to those realms 

blackest of crowded cares; and darkness that r . . 


now seats you despondent in your solitary 
chair, for days together, weaving bitter fan- 


of bliss, and commune with “ the spirits of 
the just made perfect.” It joins man to 


small and place them in larger pots. At difference m the ardor of the t nee nations, 
that period no fancy flower-pots were im- Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotch- 
ported. The frequent inquiries for hand- Inan > were represented as looking through 


ish love of show to which all other feelings 
must subserve. In the eyes of many peo- 


witb green varnish paint, outside (many 


man, were represented as looking through 
a confectioner’s window at a beautiful young 
woman serving in the shop. “Oh!” ex- 


cies, dreaming bitter dreams, would grow his brother man, and causes him to sym- 
light and thin and spread and float away, pathize in all his feelings; throughout the 

chased bv that beloved smile. Your friend, . , ,, . , . , .... 

. ,.v . , , . whole world its cheering and sanctifying in- 

poor fellow, dies—never nund; that gentle ..... 

clasp of her fingers, as she steals behind Auence is visible. It sheds its mild radiance 
you telling you not to weep—is worth ten over our pathway and throws its refulgent 


vessels of clay are thus varnished in the claimed Mr. Patrick, ‘do let us he after 
present day.) The ladies smiled on the spending a half a-crown with the dear ciay- 


ted to its accumulation, and to such an ex- fortable living by selling groceries and paint- 

tent does this sentiment pervade commu- in ® P ots ‘ . 

, . . , j ., , In April, 1800, passing through the mar- 

mt.y, that even in this land, the person who , , x a n 9 i f 

- ’ ’ * „ ,, ket, I noticed a man selling plants. It was 


cannot point to broad extended fields, or t j ie ^ rst j j ia( j seen f or sa j e j n 
overflowing coffers, and call them his, is I passed, I plucked a leaf, and was going 


; n „ pots> 6,0 But let us go in by all means; she’s a 

t a ioaa v a _ charming girl.” “Ah!waita wee!”inter- 

In April, 1800, passing through the mar- , J? ° . , .... , 

, . x , 1 , * r . posed Mr. Andrew; “ dinna ye ken it’ll 

ket, I noticed a man selling plants. It was r 

the first I had seen for sale in the citv As serve nur P ur P ose e q uall y we!1 J ust t0 ask 
T . t i i : i r i • the bonme lassie to gie us twa sixpences tor 


friends. 

Your sister, sweet one, is dead—buried. 
The worms are busy with all her fairness. 
How it makes you think earth nothing but 
a spot to dig graves upon! It is more.— 
She says she will be a sister; and the wa- 


light around the hour of deepest sadness, \ 
and darkest disappointment. In vain does ) 
the world look coldly upon us, if we have 
one to whom we can turn in the day of sor»' 
row ; one whose love will never wax or wane, 


ving chrls, as she leans upon your shoulder, and one whose heart will never grow cold. 


touch your cheek, and your wet eye turns 
to meet those other eyes. Got! has sent 


Deal gently with thy loved one, for she 
shall comfort thee in the hour of gloom; 


loooked down upon by his wealthier broth¬ 
er, as of an inferior order of beings. 

There are those that are rich in the 
wealth of the soul—whose hearts are over¬ 
flowing with the poetry of the true and 


itisoeu, x uiu^ncu a ic/ii, auu nao ii'/inid , .... . • - . .1.1 rru 

j t U a , c j -i a shilling, and inquire where’s Mr. Ihomp- 

ward. 1 smelt the leat and was surprised , , & j • i n o tat . . r 

, , r j i • son s house, and sich like; We renohun- 

the scent ot a rose. I smelt again—a , . ... 

r . ■ , T . ° ... grv, and may as well save the siller. — 


forward. I smelt the leaf and was surprised 
by the scent of a rose. I smelt again—a 
rose still. I stopped. Thinks I to myself, 
strange that a pure green leaf should con¬ 
tain the perfume of a damask rose. (You 
will see in the sequel how this green leaf 


his angel surely! Your mother—alas for , , „ , . . . , . , 

it!—she is gone! Is there any bitterness she shall cheer thee in the dark and stormy 

to a youth alone and homeless like this?— day of sorrow, console thee in the season of 
You are not alone. She is there—her affliction, and when all around thy path is 
tears softening yours, her grief killing yours, drear, her love shall shine like the beacon 


beautiful—possessing minds that soar far made me a seedsman, and carried my 

above the mere gratification .of the senses, nanae an A seeds into every city, town, vil- 

, . , i i n u i a lage and hamlet in America.) 1 returned 

and yet they are passed coldly by, and the ^ flower . stand . s ' Mt , Gardener 


places that should be filled by them are 
occupied by those whose only right or title 


what is the name of that plant?” Says 
he, “ It’s a ro^e geraneum.” This was the 


to such distinctions are the gilded trappings first time I ever heard the word “gerane- 


gry, and may as well save tne suier. -— 
London Dispatch. 

MECHANICS TAKING THE LEAD. 

The Bar is fast losing its attractions to 
the young of this city. There are now 30 
young gentlemen that have received liberal 
educations who are serving their “ time” 
as shipwrights, architects, _&c. In a few 
years the United States will have the most 
accomplished mechanics in the world. A 
new class is springing up who will put the 


and you live again to assuage that kind sor¬ 
row of hers. Then these children, rosy, 
fair- haired; no, they do not disturb you with 
prattle now. They are yours. Toss away 


on the lone height, that sheds its calm and 
placid light, over the trembling billows of 
the ocean, and guides the storm-tossed 


that deck their persons, or the glittering u ™” pronounced, neither had I seen it in nevv class is springing up who will put the 

coin that fills their purses, no matter how print to my knowledge. In fact, until this p reS ent race of mechanics in the shade.— 

wfAnirfnllc it liakfopn nht'iined there thev motaent ^ never knew there was a gera- The union of a substantial education with 
w long full) ithasbeenobtained-thee they neum in the world; it was a fine, healthy m , chanica l ski n will effect this. 

stand in t.w shining power and all must p ] ant an d just coming in flower. Thinks 1, 

owe allegiance. it would look well in one of my green pots. 

But the noble, the gifted one, Heaven to stand on the counter and draw attention. 

help him to struggle on amid the cold 1 bought the plant, removed it into one of 
, ! ... ° , . . , , . my painted pots, and placed it upon the 

looks and bitter taunts which beset his ev. ^ ^ miJst of r jts pa i nted fellows. 

ery path, because forsooth, lie is poor. Next day some one purchased pot and 


there on the green sward. Never mind mariner to the port of peace and safety, 
the hyacinths, the snow-drops, the violets, But there is a higher, nobler love than 
if so he they are there. The perfume of that 0 f ear th, there is a Being who bends 

their beautiful lips is worth all the flowers c , „ A , • 

. . ,, r over us from heaven, and whispers in sweeter 

of the world. . „ , 

No need now to gather wild boquets to accents than those ot mortals. There is 
love and cherish. Flower, tree, gun,all are an eye that never sleeps; an ear that never 
dead things. Things lovelier hold your tires; a hand that is never withdrawn.— 


moment i never knew tnere was a gera- The union of a substantial education with 
neum in the world; it was a fine, healthy rafJC hanical skill will effect this, 
plant and just coming in flower. 1 hinks 1, Indeed, already we could name some 
it would look well in one of my green pots, mechanics who are excellent nmthemati- 
to stand on the counter and draw attention. c j an s, acquainted with French and German 
1 bought the plant, removed it into one ot a nd able to study the books in those lan- 


soul; and she, the mother, sweetest and There is one who sees our sorrow, who 
fairest of all. watching, tending, caressing hear , our sighing and is ever ready to he i p . 
loving till your own heart grows pained „ , °. , . , , , 

with jealousy. You have no need now of rhe fire of Hls love burns the bn S b, ’ st be ’ 
a cold lecture to teach thankfulness; your neath the tempest of affliction, the cords of 
heart is full of it—no need now, as once, His affection are drawn the most closely 


mv minted Dots and Dlaced it UDon the & y , u u ,D Se m ' of burstin S blossoms, of trees taking leaf around the heart amid the dark and blight- 

my painted, pots, and placed it upon the £ Ua ges connected with their vocations.— and greenness, to turn thought kindly and . ._ e 


counter in the midst of its painted fellows. 
Next day some one purchased pot and 


Heretofore fond fathers were wont to edu¬ 
cate their sons as doctors or lawyers, to 


How long must this state of things ex- plant. I cleared 25 cents by the specula- ensure their respectability and success. 

.■V .1 11 • .» 1 _ rni.- I.„ 1 ___Ilf... _ ■ . A . J 


and greenness, to turn thought kindly and - storm of sorrow . Eartbly friends ma 

thankfully; for ever beside you there is , . ... . , 

bloom, and ever beside you'there is fruit deceive; earthly hopes may vanish; earthly 

J I _l _. il_X xl.!_ 1 .111 


The day is past. Mechanics will now take 


ist? Would it not be well in these days tion. Thinks I, any thing for a quiet life, r p b Q day j§ past. Mechanics will now take 
of reformation and revolution to attempt why not sell plants as well as tea and sugar ? tbe l ead> an d will now supply the larger 

to reform this great evil, to spread broad the ^ ext ^ 1 boa g ht lw0 P^nts; they sold por tion of the State and Federal Govein- 

" . . 1 also. Thus as 1 commenced the selling ot ,a en t s 

banner of equality, and with the names of plants> i erected a stage inside my store, We hope that parents and guardians will 
the good and wise inscribed upon the roll, fronting the street. _ Soon I had two score put aside th j s most obsolete idea, that none 

march boldly to the field and proclaim to of plants, it took, it was something new professional men, such as physicians, 


for which eye, heart, and soul are full 
of unknown, unspoken, because unspeak- 


pleasures may depart, but this love shall 
ever stand. Let us then seek to secure 


the world that we are a free people, and un der the sun a man selling plants in a d i v ines, and lawyers can ever arrive in this 
not entrammeled or ruled by any law of store; they never saw the like, &c. country to great distinction. Look any day 

fashion, wealth, or hereditary distinction ? Peo P le fr u om the COuntl '^ ' v ; oul( J 1 4 ° ok ’ an ? and witness the self tau g ht > the once bhter- 

sometimes buy; some would ask lor seed, ate boy, now a superior mechanic, filled 
Bristol Centre, N. y.. June, ISo 1. R. M. A. „„ a .lA„t i_:_....i.. 


able thank-offerings .—Reveries of a Bach- tb j s friendship, let us strive to obtain this 
e ^ or ‘ love, and amid all the griefs and woes of 

LONG SPEECHES tk i s troubled world, the sunshine of joy and 

- happiness, shall ever rest upon us. 

The speeches of Mr. Hill at public meet- Lyndonviiie, n. y., issi. E. w. 


The speeches of Mr. Hill at public meet¬ 
ings, were not less original than the im¬ 
agery of his sermons. His addresses on 


It is not true, that ignorant persons have 


these occasions were invariably short, and n ° notion of the advantages of truth and 
not unfrequently contained an innocent and knowledge, fihey confess, they see and 


ris.oi Centre, ^ A ’ as they could not carry the plant. Seeing with the ardent thirst of becoming a valu- witty philippic, against those long harangues hear witness to, these advantages in the con- 

A HUNDRED YEA.R3 AGO. the plants, others would ask for garden able member of society. Look at our com- by which the patience of hearers is so often duct, the immunities, and the superior pow- 

- seeds, such as beets, cabbage, &c. Thinks munity—how many are there now, filling exhausted. He used to tell the following ers the possessors. Were they attaina- 

A hundred years ago, a stupid German I, why not sell seeds as well as plants?— offices of honor and profit, who but a few droll story of what he said on one occasion: ble by pilgrimages the most toilsome, or 


monarch reigned over these United States, Here another difficulty met me as no one years ago were apprentices to very respect- 
then colonies of Great Britain—and in the sold seed. The gardeners and farmers sav- able trades—and take the portion of me- 
whole earth, with the exception of Switzer- ed only what they wanted for their own chanics to your very learned and distinguish- 
land, there was not a single republic of any use. 1 could find none to buy. I consult- ed men, and compare the ratio of their fu- 
pretensions. A hundred years ago, the ed the man who sold me the plants. He ture eminence. Look at our debating so- 
French lilies floated over Quebec, Pitts- said he was now raising seeds intending to cieties, lyceums,&c., from whence emanates 
burg, and New Orleans. A hundred years sell them with the plants in the market; the ebullition of marked natural talent?— 
ago, the old French monarchy existed— and added, “ If you will take my seeds and Fromthosewhoneverhadanyotherstim- 
the Bastile reared its accursed towers—and plants, I will raise, and you will sell!” I ulent but their own ambition to become 
Louis XV. dallied with infamous wantons, purchased his stock, which amounted to useful as well as ornamental; whose days 
squandered his subject’s money, and bias- fifteen dollars. Thus with three geraneums are devoted to hard work, and every vacant 
phemed in his own person the name of and a monthly rose I commenced a seed hour passed in the proper study to render 
man. store. The seeds grew till they spread over them respectable and well informed.—iY 

Fifty years ago, the name of Napoleon the whole continent, the rose blossomed and Y. Mirror. 

was still comparatively unknown. Fifty spread into a tree, and the little birds form- --— - 

years ago, cotton mills had, as it were, just ed their nests under its branches. This was Young mcnarein general,but little aware 


The Duke of-was in the chair, and penances the most painful, we should assu- 

kindly desired me to sit next him. A man redly have as many pilgrims and self-tor- 


absolutel_ had the bad taste to spin out his mentors in the service ot true religion, as 
dull, tiresome oratory, for more than an now exist under the tyranny of papal or 
hour. Some of the people, tired to death, Brahman superstition.— Coleridge. 

as well they might, went away. His royal -—-— 

highness whispered to me—“ Really” Mr. Happiness. —It is one mainpoin 
Hill, I do not think 1 can sit to hear such piness, that he that is happy doth k 


Happiness. —It is one main point of hap¬ 
piness, that he that is happy doth know and 


another speech as this; I wish you would judge himself to be so. This being the 


give one of your good natured hints about it # 
It was my turn next; so l said —“May 
it please your royal highness, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I am not going to make either 


peculiar good of a reasonable creature, it is 
to be enjoyed in a reasonable way. It is 
not as the dull resting of a stone, or any 
other natural body in its natural place; but 


been invented; and railroads, locomotives, in April, 1800. In 1832,1 sold out the how much their reputation is affected in the 
and magnetic telegraphs had not been concern for one hundred thousand dollars view of the public by the company they 
dreamed of. Fifty years ago, there were —a proof as clear as the sun and fair as the keep. The character of their associates is 
scarcely five millions of people in the Uni- moon that the seeds were good else they soon regarded as their own. If they seek 


ted States, and Ohio was almost as much of never would have grown from fifteen to one the society of the worthy, it elevates them 


a long or a moving speech. Tiie fir.-t is a the knowledge and consideration of it is 
rudeness; and the second is not required to the fruition of it, the very relishing and 
day, after the very moving one you have tasting of its sweetness.— Leighton. 
just heard—so moving, that several of the TT* 1 T 

company have been moved by it out of the Morality without religion is only a kind 
room—nay, I even fear, such another would dead-reckoning an endeavor to find our 
so move his royal highness himself, that he pj ace a cloudy sea by measuring the 
would be unable to continue in the chair; distance we have to run, but without any 


a wilderness as Oregon is now. Fifty years hundred thousand dollars. in the public estimation as it is an evidence and would, to the great regret of the meet- onservau 

ago, Washington had just died, Jefferson Now, friend reader, it’s worth while to they respect others. On the contrary, inti- ing, be obliged to move off. This tickled fellow. _ 

was still living, and C’lay, Webster, and lookback. You will see that I was led like macy with persons of bad character always his royal highness and the assembly, and 

Calhoun were names yet unknown to fame, one that is blind into the seed business. The sinks a young man in the eye of the public, we had no more long speeches that day.— 

- —- 5 — cut nails cut me off from employment; this ____ Life of Hill. 

Allow yourself, moreover, as much rec- induced me to keep a grocery. Being sup- Dead Hie;■ cause the ointment of the —-- — ——— 

reatiou as is needful unto you, but no planted in the grocery, and my business apothecary to send forth a stinking savor: Men of genius are often dull and inert 

more, unless you would reap the reward of much curtailed, induced me to paint pots to so doth a little foil}” him that is in reputa- in society; as the blazing meteor, when it 


z e t- observation of the heavenly bodies.— Long- 


Life of Hill. 


disagreeable feelinus. 

O O 


eke out a living. Having the painted pots j tion for wisdom and honor. 


Men of oenius are often dull and inert 

O 

in society; as the blazing meteor, when it 
descends to earth, is only a stone. 


Though prudence in itself is neither vir¬ 
tue nor spiritual holiness, yet without pru¬ 
dence, or in opposition to it, neither virtue 
nor holiness can exist. — Coleridge. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, 
are colorless when broken. 







































MOORE’S RURAL MEM-TO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 
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Litorary Notices, &c. 

The American Indians. Their condition, his¬ 
tory and prospects from original notes and man¬ 
uscripts. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. Roch¬ 
ester, Wan/.er. Foot & Co.,* 1851 


| This is a neatly printed and well bound volume 

---- 1 - ! of some 500 pages, with occasional embellishments 

ROCHESTER. JUNE 19, 1351. j illustrating its contents. The subject of the book 

-r—— -z =z .. - - . . is one of much interest, and its author is perhaps 

We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. : ono 0 f the best qualified in the country to speak 
Agents and oMrer friends of the Rural will please , ni uhoritntively of the Indian language and tra- 
note this fact, and t^ke subscriptions accordingly ; 

mi __ .7. _ 4 . _ ! 011101)8. 


The Genesee Valley Railroad. 

As has already bemi stated, the Directors of 
this new enterprise held a meeting at Avon on 
Haturday last, to determine upon Hie location of 
the road. Two routes were surveyed; one upon 
each side of the river to a point near Alt. Aluiris, 
and from thence to Dausviile, or a few miles be¬ 
yond, to intersect with the Uohucton ruad winch 
it is proposed U) Construct from Corning to Buf- 


legislature of linn ^ork. Stems of Hems, &r. 


Special Session.—Synopsis of Proceedings. -The Batavia Times notices rerent sales of 

-- wool in that village at from 87$ to 40 cents. 

Tuesday, June 10.— Senate —At 12o’clock to- -The Rome and Watertown Railroad is to be 

day, the Senate convened, in obedience to the completed by the 10th of August. 

Proclamation of the Governor. -The cholera is raging very 

The question of Mr. Schoonmaker’s title to a ton > Kyv, and the citizens ore de: 


fab. Another rente fro,u Alt, Moms to Hunt’s seat wag raised> and filially laid on the tabIe 


note this fact, and t^ke subscriptions accordingly 
Those who do not desire hack numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. T1,e volume is mode up of personal reminis- 

Our mark-Ten Thousand-will soon be reached, < :e »*es by Mr. S. of his early experiences of West- 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. ern Life.—Indian legends, traditions, and poetry, 

. „ _ —Historical and Biographical sketches,—essays 

JT For Terms, &c. see last page. ,^3 , . , . . 

_ 0,1 matters relating to their condition, prosperity, 

- ~ - in- , language, &-c.; with an appendix of narratives of 

A Splendid Pictorial Mrnibcr! Hmi Kploils lherewitll . 

_ , , , , , ,, In the arrangement of the contents of the hook 

The second half volume of the Rural Ar.w- , , , . 

Yorker will be commenced by issuing a beanti- " e canno ' discover that any rule, oi taste or appro- 
fullv ILLUSTRATED NUMBER— a Patriotic priatenesshas been followed. The “ making up ” 


llollow was also surveyed, to intersect with the 
Attica and ilornelLsvilie road, now being con¬ 
structed. 


-The cholera is raging very fatally at Prince¬ 
ton, Ky., and the citizens are deserting the town. 
-New Haven city has appropriated $1,000 to 


The Governor’s Message was then received and celebrate the 4th of July. 


read, and five times the usual number was order- 


The (Johocton road is to cross the Genesee ed to be printed. 


river at Avon, at which point there will of course 
he an intersection with the Valley road. The 
Directors believe this connection Will secure 
nearly all the advantages to he attained by con¬ 
tinuing the road some Unity-live miles to lornr a 
second junction with the Golioctou l oad, and they 
therefore decided in lavor of the route from Ait. 
Morris to Portage. 


Mr. Cook moved the appointment of the Stand¬ 
ing Committees of the Senate. The following are 
the Committees: 


-The Hudson River Railroad is now open < 

from East Albany depot to Oakhill. ( 

-The New Hampshire Gazette is now in its 

97th year—supposed to he the oldest newspaper in 
America. > 

-Three or four fine deer attempting to swim ' 

the Mississippi, were reoently captured below Mus- ( 


We are unable to state the distance from Port- Uateh. 


On Claims—Messrs. Schoonmaker, Johnson, Crook. ,, ■ 

On Financf—Messrs. Morgan, Brown, Colt. the •' ississippi, were reoent 

On Charitable and Religious Societies—Messrs. Robin- catine by steamer Oswego, 
son, Miller, Sanford. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Babcock, Sclioonmaker, •*' company is orgnnn 


Pictorial for the Fourth of July ! We shall en¬ 
deavor to make the Pictorial the most beautiful and 
valuable sheet ever got up in this section of the 
Union. And unless our figures are wrong, we 


is decidedly of the “ miscellaneous ” character, 
which, with the absence of any index, leaves one 
to wonder who could have had the editing of its 


ago to the Belvidere station on the New York 
and Erie road, hut it cannot exceed twenty-live 
or thirty miles, and the Valley road will no doubt 
ultimately be extended to that place. From Bel¬ 
videre, the New York ami Erie road runs direct¬ 
ly to Glean, from which a railroad to Pittsburgh 


Ou the Militia—Messrs. Huntington, Crolius, Tuttle. 

On Canals—Messrs. Uphani, Huntington, Lyon. 

On Railroads—Messrs. Geddes, Hart, Owen! 

On Roads and Bridges—Messrs. Miller, Schoonmaker, 
Tuttle. 

On Grievances—Messrs. Curtiss, Morgan, Halsted. 

On Literature—Messrs. Beckman, Carroll, Milier. 

On Banks and Insurance Companies—Messrs. Cook, 


shall succeed in producing something which will i pages. However, the work will prove valuable to 


s contemplated, and will no doubt be construct- Curtis, Upham. 

,1 ° n Privileges and Elections—Messrs. Cross, Crook, 

su in tlie couise oi a lew years. Cook. 


prove most acceptable and gratifying to every 
member of our well filled Rural Circle. 

This is more than we promised,our friends or 
bargained for,—but the encouragement we are 
daily receiving induces us to make the outlay in 
return for the ample patronage bestowed upon the 
Rural. The Pictorial will he issued the first week 


all interested in the subjects discussed. 

The White Banner. —A Quarterly Miscellany, 
George Lippard, Editor. Phila.', Pa. 

A well-printed pamphlet of some 150 pages 
with the above title has been handed us by the 


ed in the course of a few years. 

The survey of the route selected for the Valley 
road shows its length to be forty-eight miles, hut 


On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Owen, Babcock, Dart. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Carroll, Noyes, Morgan. 


-A company is organized, and six per cent of 

the stock has been paid in. to construct a Railroad 
from Buffalo to Brantford, Canada 85 miles. 

-The South Shore Railroad, up Lake Erie, is 

expected to be in operation ns far us Cleveland 
during the present year. 

-$1,5(;0 has been appropriated by the city 

government of Lowell, for celebrating tho 4th of 
July. 

-One hunched and twenty Greek families have 


i: is believed the distance will be bannewhutles- of Towns and Counties-Messrs. taken refuge in tho Ottoman territory, and have 

.J 1... . ... . _ I colt, Noyes. Himmick. hesn hnanilnhlu rc.ivul hr .. 


soned by more careful surveys. By this road, 
and its connection with the Attica and Mornels- 


in Julv, and furnished to all who subscribe for the Editor. We have read a portion of it. 


second half volume in season. Those who have 
been waiting for cheap postage will be just in time 
to secure the Illustrated Number, if they subscribe 


On page 148 are some remarks about “ Litera¬ 
ture with a great Idea, working practically for re- 


viile at Portage, there will be convenient and 
cheap means of communication with the south- (>„ ^ 

western part of the State. The coal of Northern On I 

Pennsylvania will be brought to this city in irn- to " n 
mense quantities, at greatly reduced prices, and 0l ', t ] 


On Poor Laws—Messrs. Sanford, Williams, Huntington. 
On Commerce and Navigation—Messrs. Williams, Beach, 


On Manufactures—Messrs. Sanford. Crolius, Coot;. 

On State Prisons—Messrs. Beach, Cook, Brandretli. 

On Public Buildings—Messrs. Halsted, Johnson, Stan- 
n. 

On Retrenchment—Messrs. Lyon, Cross, Beekman. 

On the Division of Towns and Counties-Messrs. John- 


io secure me iiiusiraieu numirei, ■■ moy duuowiito <• „ ,, c. rr ,i • i i • ,. T . 

early. We hope even-reader will circulate this forrn ’ ,^ c ' If thls book is a specimen of Liter- 

announcement, and solicit and forward subscrip- ature with a great Idea, what can that “ Idea.” 

tions. Clubs may be formed for the half year, at be? And when that is made evident, we should 


tho same proportional rates as for the whole. 

The Season, Crops, &c. 

Much is said of the backwardness of spring,— 
and indeed we have been favored with considera¬ 
ble cool, rainy weather,—yet the country has rarely 


be pleased to know why this “ Idea ” would not 
he more likely to he effective if expressed in plain 
English, instead of being thus buried under such 
masses of “ words, words—mere words?” 

Pennsylvania Farm Journal. —This is the ti¬ 
tle of a new ‘monthly, several numbers of which 


presented a better appearance, or given greater have just been received. The work bears a [ire- 
promise of large production, than at the present possessing appearance, and is moreover well filled 
time. Instead of proving injurious the compara- —making the matter correspond with the manner, 
lively cold spring seems to have been decidedly Judging from the numbers before us, wo pre- 


favorable to the growing wheat, and most other 
crops, throughout the whole country. Wheat gen- 


dici for the Farm Journal a long career of pros¬ 
perity and usefulness, and certainly wish it, as it 


the trade of a large section drawn towards us, be- son, Halsted, Dimmick. 

sides retaining that of the unrivalled Genesee On Cities and Villages—Messrs. Cross, Carroll, Owen. 
Valiev. j- I>u!,Lic Expenditures—Messrs. Brown, Babcock, Cro- 

Phe “ broad guage” is to be adopted on the On Expiring Laws—Messrs. Dart, Tuttle, Miller. 

Genesee Valley, the Attica and Hornellsville and On Medical Societies and Medical Colleges.—Messrs, 

the Cohocton and Buffalo road. Passenger and Robinson, Brandretli and Williams, 
freight carfc can therefore run from this city to ha ° n 1 ubhc Pnnhn K-Messrs. Beach, Brandreth, Up- 

New York, and to Olean and Dunkirk. On Salt Manufacture.—Messrs. Geddes, Hatch, Colt. 

It will be'but a short time before passengers Joint Library Committee—Messrs. Beekman, Lyon and 

will betaken from Rochester to Detroit in ten , ,, ... . , T< . _ 

, i> .i .i n \\r . i r i , On Agriculture—Messrs. Dimmick, Brown and Geddes. 

hours, Both the Great Western road from Dc- On Federal Relations—Messrs. Cook, Babcock, Crook, 

troit to tho Suspension Bridge, through Canada, , , .. . . , , . „ 

and the Rochester and Niagara Falls road, are A map, exhibiting the population of the State, 

going forward. Their completion is now certain W R * 1 the Congressional Districts, as now^consti- 

at no distant day. tuted, marked thereon, was ordered. 

In view of the advantages Rochester is to Assembly. —Hon. J. B. Varnum, of New York, 

leap from the construction of these several *„ r> ,, , . 

railroads, there should be no hesitation on the " 88 a ^ 01,,tcd ^eaker, M **- Raymond’, health 
part of our citizens in subscribing the necessary no * P ei fitting “ ls attendance. Otherwise the 


been hospitably received by tho Turks, 

-A terrific hail storm took place at Nashua N« ) j J 

II. on Monday afternoon, which did a great deal < { 
of injury to fruit trees. J j ' 

-'I’he Vermont Valley Railroad, extending i J 

Irom Brnttleborough to Bellows Falls, will he open { j 
for public use on Monday, the 23d inst. 7 ( 

-At New Orleans, on Monday, the steam ferry ; , 

boat Lafayette exploded her boilers, killing six per- j <J 
sons and badly injuring many others. ) ; 

-Lumber is scarce and high. In St. Clair < | 

county, Mich, where timber is plenty, clear stuff i ) 
sells quick at $17,50 per thousand. 


liceKiiiiiu, j.yon anu r ri,„ c-, t- i>i..i. i • in ■ , 

anton. -1 he first Plank Rond in Florida was com- 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Dimmick, Brown and Geddes. menced about six months since, by the citizens 
On Federal Relations-Messrs.Cook, Babcock, Crook. Wakulla and Leon Counties. 

A map, exhibiting the population of the State, -The Allegany Enterprise states that a party 

with the Congressional Districts, as now consti- came oft'in Pittsburgh, one evening last week, 
tuted, marked thereon, was ordered. where the ladies wore all dressed in the Turkish 

Assembly. —Hon. J. B. Varnum, of New York, 
was appointed Speaker, Mr. Ravmond’s health 


costume. 

-The commencement exercises of the Geneva 


erally looks remarkably well, in this section, and deserves, marked success. Tho Journal is edited 
gives promise of an early.and abundant harvest, by S. IIaldkman, and published by A. M. Spang- 
If it esenpes the rust, and otiier unforseen calairi- i er , Lancaster, Pa., at ,$ 1 per annum. 

ities, our farmers will be blessed with a large and - 

profitable yield. ’ American Miller. —Every class and profession 

Spring crops also promise well, the weather be- must have an ‘‘organ ” now-a-days, and here is 
ing favorable to the growth of oats, barley, &c- one that will suit the manufacturers of the stall'of 
The hay crop will be unusually heavy, in all sec- R comes to us in the shape of a handsome 

tious, the season having been most conducive to a weekly, “ devoted to the inspection of flour, mill- 


amount of stock to the Genesee Valley road, to organization of the House continues as it existed 
insure its immediate prosecution. The construe* at the time of the adjournment. 


not permitting his attendeuce. Otherwise the Medical College will take place on tho 2 U inst. 
organization of tile House continues as it existed There is quite a respectable list of students to re¬ 
al the time of the adjournment. ceive the degree o( M. I). 


tion of the Cohocton road would render a branch 
from Avon to this city a matter of indispensable, 
vital necessity. The burden would fall exclu¬ 


sively upon Rochester. This branch of eighteen a,,< ^ patriotism of our ancestors,” that there should 
miles would cost more than the people of this be no more agitation of the Slave question, and 
city are now required to subscribe for building a se veral other things, which lies over, 
railroad to Portage. By uniting with the people 


of the Valley, therefore, we secure a longer road, 
a largely increased trade, and a connection with 
two eastern and western roads, instead of one. 


Mr. A. A. Thompson introduced a series o( 1 he Detroit Adv. of the 13tli states tha^ the 

Resolutions, asserting that “we revere the wisdom ev 'hence nguinst the ringleaders in the conspiracy 
and patriotism of our ancestors,” that there should (;use becomes more mid more clear, and there seems 
l ,• o co ■ , ‘’ l, f bttle doubt of their conviction, 

be no more agitation of the Slave question, and 

several other things, which lies over. co ‘ ,ia 8 e 1! *- Philadelphia mint for 

w , May amounted to $3,201,262. Of this, nenrlv 

Wednesday, June 11.— Senate —A resolution c.r,m ,, , ,, , ,, 

, . , ’ ... . t „ $500,000 was m gold dollars; and $37.638 or 1 121 - 

was adopted to confine the business of the Senate b • > ,ui»,«ri, wi, 


lions, me season Having ueeu uiosi eunuuuive io a ••——— — — r “—■—/' _: i i-w 

iii i a ,i r II ,i /> inn- scientific and ireneral intellitrenop ” The Mil By means of these connections, we also reach the btate for Congressional Districts, 

healthy and rapid growth of all the grasses. Corn scientific and general intelligence. 1 he Mil- J , 0 • , . HorneUsvillc The XXVI District will he conn 


to the old business left undone, except Districting d W P’ CCC8 ’ wcre tke new throe-cent coin. 

♦ ~ __1 IV . • r ® Tt... GAil. _i rx • ^ , 


has been ke[>t back somewhat, but is picking up, 
and the hot weather of July and August, will 
probably bring the crop to maturity in season. 


ier is edited and published by Win. C. Hughes, 
(author of “ The American Miller and Mill¬ 
wright’s Assistant,”) and is apparently well wor- 


Fruil has been injured, to some extent, in limited thy the patronage of the numerous class interest- 
districts, yet we think the prospect fair foran ave- <?d. Published at Buffalo, N. Y.,— $2 a year. 

rage production. -- 

— The accounts from other Slates are generally Crops, &o., in Northern Illinois. 

favorable, and will in most respects correspond ~ 

.... vY e make tho following extract from a letter 

with the above. ^ “ 


the Erie road at Corning and at Hornellsville. The XXVI District will bo contested by Mr. 

We are gratified to learn that the prospects of Gilbert and Mr. Guinnip. Nothing of importance 
the enterprise are exceedingly flattering, and that accomplished. 

the Directors are prepared to go forward with Assembly.— Mr. Thompson’s resolution in re- 
energy.— Dem. lation to Slavery was referred to the Judiciary Com¬ 

mittee—Ayes 61); Noes <T3. 


. . , , We make tho following extract from a letter 

with the above. “ , 

- from Seward,Winnebago Co., 111., dated May 30: 

The State Fair Grounds. “ Tho season is very wet here, this year; many 

of my neighbors have not yet planted their corn— 
A report has been circulated, we learn, thai (mine is up, and potatoes also, having been plant- 
the grounds chosen for the exhibition of the State p(] beforo , he raill come ou .) Wheat looks well 


Review of the W ool Ma rket for May 1851. go much of the Governor’s Message as relates 

As was anticipated, prices have fallen off in the t0 Ca,ials was referred to the Canal Committee- 
last few weeks. The excitement has died away 80 ,n r u , ch 38 rdatos , \V he . U,stnct ' n ff of State 
in some degree; and the game now is to depress ,,,t0 Congressional Districts, tp a Select Commit- 
prices, so as to lay in stock at a cheaper rate.- tee. consisting of one from each Judtctal District. 
There is danger now that the staple will be de- 1 he Clerk was directed to procure an outline 
pressed as much below as it was elevated before, ma P State, so as to show the Congressional 

above its true market value. Districts. 

Fabric lias not advanced, and as wo have prev- The Judiciary Committee were discharged from 
iouslv remarked, it cannot advance. The impor- the further consideration of the “ Union” and 


e State for Congressional Districts. -Tho 24th annual Fair ofihe American Insti- ^ 

The XXVI District will ho contested by Mr. tnte will take place at Castle Garden on the 1 st of \ 
ilbert and Mr. Guinnip. Nothing of importance October. Goods, specimens, &c., received on the 
comp lied. 27th, 29th, mid 30th days of September. 

As.^mWy.-Mr. Thompson’s resolution in re- -The Mechanics of Georgia hold a mass con- i 

ion to Slavery was referred to the Judiciary Com- .• .. , , ^ . (I 

Ittee—Area 60; Noes 33. ' ventiun on the 4th of July, to oo.,nd«.r their inter- c ! 

So much of the Governor’s Message as relates esl8 ’. a,ld entJ eavor to exclude negroes from all me- | j 
Canals was referred to the Canal Cornniitiee_ chanic.nl employments. 

much as relates to the Districting of the State -T* )e Legislature of Wisconsin passed a law, ( 

:o Congressional Districts, tj> a Select Commit- in March Inst, which relieves the sect known as ) 
consisting of one from each Judicial District. Seventh Day Baptists from the usual liabilities of 
The Clerk was directed to procure an outline the Sabbath. * \ 

ip of the State, so as to show the Congressional -A vessel arrived at London from Bombay ^ 

strict*. * » v 

im t’ j- • c , , „ has brought the unusually larco uuantiiios of 4 - ( 

I he Judiciary Committee were discharged from ' . *“ H *> 

i further consideration of the “ Ilninn” hales, and K.> lialt Imles of cotton, oi l^ns, < 


Agricultural Society, next fall in this place, are 
one and a half miles from the city. This is a mis¬ 
take, and unjust to those who have made the selec¬ 
tion. The whole tract is within the bounds of the 
corporation, and about a mile from the Eagle Hotel, 
from whence it is reached through Sophia street, 
one of the pleasantestthoroughfares of the city. 

The location is a desirable one—near to the 
business streets—direct and easy of access, and ou 
elevated grounds, overlooking the river. It has, 
ou one side the Genesee Valley Canal, so that with 
a derrick all heavy articles can be unloaded from 


now, and bids fuir for a good crop. Land is rising 
in value very fast—that taken at government price 
two years ago is now worth $5 per acre, without 
any improvements. This will soon be a rich farm¬ 
ing country—the Chicago and Galena Railroad, 
and the Central Railroad are coming near here, 
so that we shall have a better marketsoon. There 
is a gieat emigration to this country this spring— 
perhaps the greatest ever known; the unsold lauds 
arc all taken up and are being improved, c. h.” 

Horticultural Exhibition. —The June Ex- 


tatious continue large, and must r rom the very “Compromise” resolutions, and they were post- India production, ns a portion of her cargo 

necessity of the case, continue to increase. If we polled indefinitely. -On Tuesday, throe schooners arrived in New 

sell provisions, we must take our pay more or less Thursday, June 12. — Senate .—The Standing York with 66,000 pints apples. Y esterday the 
in manufactured products. F or, all people, in all Committees reported various bills. Erie Railroad brought 69,000 baskets ofstrawber 

nations, must pay lor their daily labor. He are The bil [ providing for the election of Recorder ries. 

now exporting largely to England, flour, corn and j n cities except New York, was passed. It isreu- _In the sonthenat^m nnri ,rv; • r 

meal, as well as provisions, and we are bringing dered necessary bv a defect in the present law. , - southeastern part of V irg.nia, farmers 

it all back, and a great deal more with it, in the A [ arge number of bills were passed to u third commenced harvesting wheat. 1 he nggro- 

- l -- - e . .- ru " gate crop in that section of the State promises to 

be abundant. 

-The coal area of the British Islands amounts 


shape of manufactured goods. The little table reading 

—t • -i. . *n i... ~,l,~-- o 


which will be found in another part of this num¬ 
ber, will give a pretty serious view of our imports; 


Assembly .—A message was received from the 
Governor, stating that the block of marble design- 


and they should be well pondered by all-whether Tr i ’ w if m ‘ pe^gn- . " 7 " "' 7 ', ’ 

in favor of free trade or a tariff. There is no cause ed <or the " ^'ungtou Monument Iron, this Slate to 12,000 square miles, being about onc-tenth of the 


wliv prices should go below those we have previ¬ 
ously indicated, for at those prices we believe 


was in readiness. Referred. 

The Speaker announced the following Com- 


tho boats in the immediate vicinity of the best and hibition of the Genesee \ r a!lev Horticultural So- 


chosen locality for their exhibition. The Exe¬ 
cutive and local Committees will spare no effort 


ciety, will be held at the City Hall, to-day, (June 
lOtli.) Contributors of Flowers and Fruits, are 


to complete the arrangements already commenced requested to have them arranged as early as one 
so as to meet the expectation of the friends and o’clock, as admittance lo the Hall will commence 


patrons of the Society. 

YYeekly Meteorological Abstract. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


June 1851. 

THERMOMETEP. 

MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. RAIN. 

| WINDS. 

10 | 

68 1 47 

57.33 

w. 

11 j 

68 J 57 

61.33 

W. N W. 

12 ! 

66 1 48 

57.00 

YY. N W. 

13 ) 

64 51 

56.66 

N W. 

11 

66 1 48 

56.66 

s w. 

15 j 

72 56 

62.00 

N W. 

16 1 

62 1 50 

55.66 

N K. K. 


remarks. Opposition 43; Independents 3. Joint ballet, 

June 10th. Cool and fair—bitter sweet in flower Whig 101; Opposition 52; Independent 6 . 

—early peas were first gathered last .Saturday._ 

llth. Cloudy with a little rain—clear at eve. American Haste. —The Chicago Journal states 

12lb. Fair and cool_fine dav. 'hat those who arrived by the Queen City on F'ri- 

, . ..... . , ' j dav evening, were but 52 hours from New York 

13th. A little ram earlv—fair day. .J » i . f , , , 

' citv. And yet an individual, before the boat reacli- 

J4ih. Fair. and cool river high lor the season. ed tbe ] an ding, made desperate attempts togetofl’, 

15th. YVarmer—most like Summer of any day by climbing over the guards. Fifty-two hours 

since June came in. from New Yoik, and yet the man was in a hurry! 

16th. Fair and cool. The mercury has not- 

risen to summer heat, vet, during the month, and Great Deal or YVhitti.ing to be Done. 

... A T > , . ... , In the advertisement of the Cleik of the House of 

it is now more than halt gone. But notwithstand- n , .• .... . ^ ,, 

Representatives ot the next Congress, there is set 
ing the low temperature, the vegetable world wears down among the things needed, 250 dozen pen 
an unusnally healthy appearance. Early fruits knives—about a dozen for each member—of which 
and vegetables cannot be expected to mature and 150 dozen are required to be “four-bladed, pearl- 
ripen as if the temperature were higher. The handled and of the highest finish and best qualily 


as early as 2 o’clock, P. M. 

It is to be hoped that the members of the Society 
will not neglect to bring their Flowers, Fruits anil 
Vegetables, that the well earned reputation of for¬ 
mer occasions may be equalled if not excelled.— 
Members of Horticultural Societies abroad are in¬ 
vited to be present. Season tickets can be had of 
the Treasurer. 

Parties in the Legislature. —Excluding the 
vacancy in the Senate, the Tribune says, parties 
are now divided as follows:—Whig 19; Opposition 
9; Independent 3. In tbe Assembly, Whig 82; 
Opposition 43; Independents 3. Joint ballot, 
Whig 101; Opposition 52; Independent 6 . 

American Haste. —The Chicago Journal states 
that those who arrived by tbe Queen City on Fri¬ 
day evening, were but 52 hours from New York 
city. And yot an individual, before the boat readi¬ 
ed the landing, made desperate attempts togetofl’, 
by climbing over the guards. Fifty-two hours 
from New Yoik, and yet the man was in a hurry! 

A Great Deal or Whittling to be Done.— 
In the advertisement of the Cleikof the House of 
Representatives of the next Congress, there is set 


Manufacturers can sustain themselves. And there mittees in consequence of vacancies to Canals— 
will be no trouble in obtaining those prices, for the Messrs. O. Allen, Burroughs, loivnsend, Gor- 
woo! must be had. The consumption is so much ham and L. B.‘Ward. 

ahead of the production, that the farmers have Railroads. —Messrs. LeRoy, Humphrey, Hor- 

only to know the real value of their wool, to get it. ' 01 b Morton and Blackstone. 

Our advice is to sell your wool, if you can realize Claims —Messrs. Severance, Curtis, Black- 

within our range of prices, if not—and yon are able stone, Sherman and Nelson. 


—bold it, for you will be sure of your price before 
the season is out. 

We quote common wool at 28c. to 32c.; \ to J 
blood, 33c. to 35c.; jj and full blood, 35c. to 40c. 
Fine Saxony and light Merino 40c. to 55c- 

There will be very large importations of foreign 
wool this year, and we look to that for a depress¬ 
ing influence upon our own wool. 

YY’e notice tiiat tbe sorts of Colonial wool at 
London and Liverpool, are less this month, than 


Public Lunds. —Messrs. W. S. Gregory, (N. Y. 
city,) E. T. Smith, J. W. Babcock, Stewart and 
Howard. 

Also, the following Select Committee: 

On the Rules —Messrs. Townsend, Burroughs, 
J. Benedict, Cady and Robinson. 

Quite a number of bills were reported, and a 
resolution wa 6 adopted limiting debate to 15 min¬ 
utes each to speakers on all questions except the j 
Canal bill, Appropriation bill*, and bills concern- 


the corresponding months of last year.- 
Grower,for Jane. 


Wool Railroads. 


entire area of the country; tho annual production 
being 32,000,000 tons. 

-A large number of Prussian officers have as¬ 
sociated for the purpose of emigrating to tho Uni 
ted States, and the king of Prussia has assisted 
their undertaking. 

-A rifle capable of firing 25 bulls every min¬ 
ute, including the time of loading, was recently 
exhibited in Newark, N. J., and is supposed to bo 
an important improvement in fire arms. 

-At Peoria, 111., on the 12lii ult,, Rev. Pierre 

married Mr. Henry W. Seine to Miss Maria Ellen 
Hurd. The bride was but 15. 'Phis is fulfilling 
the juvenile adjunct that children should be seen 
and not heard. 

-Ship fever is quite prevalent a! the Albany 

alms house, and the attending physician is now 


Tiie Legislature seems to have commenced in suffering under tin attack. It has appeared at the 
earnest, and as no new business wid be introduced penitentiary also, one fatal caso having occurred 

Karnnrl nmmrhrmmOMl t.f ill. Vl.f. I.,.,. 


Lumber Trade. —We are informed by a relia- beyond the apportionment of the State into Con- there lust week 
ble shipping house in this city, that contracts were gressional Districts, and some contemplated pro- . • 

made early in the season, by several forwarding visions touching tbe powers and duties of Public -i lr. I nine, m at W ashington, proposing to 

houses in this city and Troy, for the delivery of Officers, there is no reason why the public busi- Government to illuminate light houses for 
some thirty millions of feet of Canadian lumber at ness should not be dispatched iu a very short time, little or nothing. He exhibits his light, which is 


tide water during the season of canal navigation. 
Those contracts have recently been revoked. This 
lumber was sawed expressly for onr markets, and 
the only reason assigned for annulling tbe fieight- 
ing contract is, an advance of nearly 50 [ier cent, 
in tbe Quebec market. 'Phis sudden and some¬ 
what unexpected rise is owing to tbe small sup¬ 
plies arriving during the past three years, and the 
now almost exhausted state of the stock in the 


Friday, June 13.— Senate —Several hills were ‘ J 
ordered to a third reading, and considerable time brilliant humbug 

was spent in debating a proposition, which finullv -M r . J. Dill has communicated to the I’nmily \ 

prevailed, to give the Committee on Privileges and Visitor a brief account of a wonderful deposit of ^ 
Elections power to send for witnesses in regard to mineral coal at Straitsville, Perry County, Ohio, ( 
the contested election in the Steuben (Guitulip's) wbich , if true, exceeds anything of the kind before { 
District. discovered 6 > 

Asscmbly-Mr Bishop presented a hill to sup- ‘richest of the Rothschilds is stated to be- i 

press gambling. Mr. ivlacomber offered a resolu- .. . ... , , .... ( 

tion to adjourn on tbe 25th inst., which lies over. ,{aron Anselm ’ 8!,,d to be worth ’ 8Cve, ‘ " ull,ons 

Mr. Maurice offered resolutions in favor of the Phe aggregate capital employed by the Roth- | 

Enlargement of the Canal, which lies over under schilds in their seven European firms is computed \ 
tbe rule. Some notices of bills were given, and at twenty-five millions sterling! | 

after other unimportant business, the House ad--A despatch from Washington says, Govern- 

journed. rnent is about disposing of the Central American i 


certainly either an extraordinary discovery or a 


Th“„“ ,f W 5-7 The Territonnl Mvercily. 1,„» 1 u, ‘ s tjon by iAg , .. «W. Knyb.nd 

mean •‘‘"JP- 01 «»e nasi nan oi June, a,, m 0 f t | le highest finish and best quality.” Each t3T The Breslau Gazette, of the the 25th ult, been located at St. Anthony. This is a new and France of all the Central American States. A 

deg.; do. last June, b4.o;> deg. member must have a large family of boys. ] )a s the following : “ A great sensation has been town, built up within the last two years, imme- similar proposition is to be made with reference to 

---created in Hungary by the arrest of the Countess diately arouncl the falls. It is chiefly occupied llayti. 

Flood at the West.—T he Upper Mississippi . Profit of Jenny Linds Concerts.—M r. Barnum Jeleky and her companion, Madame Erdley, at by hardy immigration Irom the State of Maine. _A cave of lead was discovered about three 

audits tributaries arc extremely high, and very ; acknowledges to a friend who is not given to exag- • Del 'I algo. They have been ordered for trial by No more beautiful or romantic site could have m jl e8 f ro m Dubuque, in Iowa, by a Mr. Thomas, 

many of the villages along iheir banksare entirely \ R® ra , ti ° n » that he has »> a de $500,00(1 by tho Jenny court martial at Peterwarden. It is said thatthe been selected. 1 he University building is to be b j montbs 8 ;„ cr< since then about $28,000 

i * a„ _ ! Lind Concerts and says that Jenny has realized Countess has been the medium of a correspond- erected immediately. The school fund has been , . . , ^ . 

' ’ ' K ' ' 1 i P r 0 P‘ I not i ess than $350,000 in this country. The net cnce between the refugees in London, Asia Mi- so husbanded in that territory as to secure to * e nd have been taken from it. ho supply is 

erty is reported, but at yet, we hear cf no lives ' p 0ceeds 0 f ( be 94 concerts do not lack above $25,- nor, and their partizans in Hungary. Some of evtry child a good common school education, free considered inexhaustible, and it is thought to be the 
being lost. 1 000 of a million dollars. this correspondence lias been seized.” 1 of all expense to parents. richest deposit of mineral ever found in America. 


city. The demand at that place, for all kinds, is P™ 5 * gambling. Mr. Macomber offered a resolu- 
now active for tbe supply of the surroundingconn- fi° n adjourn on the 25th inst., which line over, 
try, and a large amount is wauted to meet the ex- Mr - Maurice offered resolutions in favor of the 
port demand, which will about take nearly if not Enlargement of the Canal, wiiich lies over under 
all that was intended for this maiket. The'divert- ‘>ie rule. Some notices of bills were given, and 
ing of so large an amount from our markets will after other unimportant business, tho House ad- 
tend to sustain the present market rates for the journea. 


deg.; do. last June, 64.55 deg. 


member must have a large family of boys. 


-A cave of lead was discovered about three 

miles from Dubuque, in Iowa, by a Mr. Thomas, 























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/omgit Sfatelligratt. 




ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP AMERICA- Run 

Four Day3 Later from Europe. FLOUR—To the trade t 

$ 4 , 75 , 

The Cunard Steamer America, arrived at Bos- GRAIN—In wheat not t 

ton <>n the lllh inst., with intelligence to May 31. of P(J0 bushels valley hy c; 

England. — The crops present a promising ap- —Corn 48(2>50c—'Oats -lire, 
pmtrance, and emigration continues as brisk as in WOOL—Comes in more 
the spring. _ _ and even advance. The fi 


Rural New-Yorker Oeeioe, I 
Rochester, June 17, 1851. ( 


BURK At. IAS NEW REAPER. 

A 7’ the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded Mr. Hurra i,l for the Best Grain 
Beaper, ill competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s 
(both present.) since that time it has been improved i.i 
many respects, and is now, unque tionably, the test ma¬ 


chine lor the purpose before the public. U was thoroughly 
FLOUR—To the trade brings ©4,5(1(5)4,03; best quality tested the last season in the same held with Hussey’s ami 
4 , 7 ( 5 . McCormick’s and pronounced by all present far superior to 

GRAIN—In wheat not much doing. We hear of a Bale cither. i-„k, ^...usriiAnBithm-alnw 

. . It is so geared that it runs light, can re driven either stow 


of 800 bushels Valley hy cargo in two parcels at $1(2)1,01 


or fast, and cuts cither wet, green, grassy or lodged wheat 
without clogging. Tli.-se are importnntqualities in a Reap- 


WOOL—Comes in more freely, and prices continue firm er, as all know who have Icon lolliertann me usoofdie 
, „„ , . . . , ,, Hussey and other Reapers, from n lack of these qualities, 

and even advance. Hie finest clips ire being brought in, TlJ J mam)Cr 0 f raising and lowering the apron and 


EYE SIGHT. 

DR. KNAPP, Oculist, late of Albany, has 
,^v\ removed his Eye Infirmary to 12-2 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y., where he will continue to 
relieve there afflicted with blindness. 

References to persons in nearly every county in this 
State, and in different parts of the union, who have been 
restored to sight. 

Dr. K. successfully treats Amaurosis, Granulations, 
Ophthalmia, [Inflammation,] Opacity, and the various 
other maladies to which the eyes are subject. 

Patients coming in by Railroad, are informed that the 
office is hut a few steps distant from the depot. Open from 
9 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 5 P. M. 76-lv 



The first clause of the ecclesiastical titles bill and prices range from 33 to 45c for all varieties. About throwing the machine in and out of gear, are also improve- 
nassed on the 30lh, by a majority of 244 against one quarter of the clip has been brought in. Prices are meats; hut without particularizing further, we would say 

ce„,. Ulster to «. >te ,,me period I... 

The Glass lattice continues to attract its inou- year, as we learn by reference to the books of one of our __ an( j having had considerable acquaintance with other 
sands. Upwards of 50,000 persons passed thro’ dealers. Those who cannot now sell their wool at our Reapers, we can point out the difference between the 
the doors in one day. The teceipis at the door on qootations will, we think, he safe in holding on awhile. ‘ ^aper and others, and show wherein the Burrall 

Friday amounted lo ;£*2,83.) 8 shillings, and t ic HAY—Hay brings from $1C6£)12 \er ton. All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers are invited 


\ ! 


> sale of season tickets £. 1)1 19 shillings, norHFSTi 

> The Cunard steamorsare hereafter to run week- “ ^ 

(j ) ly during the winter months, and Hollyhead has p 0 °H[’ m ess.V. ..15,(1 

{ I) been determined upon as the mail station. Do. cwl .5, 

(| i Ikki.and.—A gentleman who has recently trav- Heck c«J - - ^ j,- q 


ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES, 
bhl.®4,50®4,?5 I Butter, lb.10(2) I2£c 


All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers arc invited 
to call at our store anti examine the machine and hear 
what we have to say in regard to Reapers general.y. The 
Reapt-r ts warranted, and will he put to work for the pur- 


>rk, mess.15,00(2)15,50 Cheese, lb . o)/d>'ic C | ia|!Cr by n)<i jf desired, free of charge, if we do not have 

Do. cwt.... .5,10(2)6,06 eouLTRY. too far to go. 


;0,00 I Turkeys, lb. . 


We have the exclusive sale of them in this city, and sell 


III* LAND. a. tl.attakintrinto ac- Do. hbl mess.ll.OtHW 11,50 Chickens.5®7c at the manufacturers prices adding transportation. 

eled through tho country, says that taking into ac Lard, tried.9(2)91c seeds. BRIGGS & BROTHER, 



) count the ereat reduction in the population of the Do! leaf.7c j Clover, bu. . . .©5,00(2)5,50 

( vince comparativelyspeaking with other years, Hams, smoked. . .9^(2) 10.Jc Timothy.1,50(2)2,50 

*“•• • ™»:*“ uu 

i before within his experience. 1 lie late genial brain. VVhitefish. bbl.©7,50(2)8 

j rains have been most beneficial to the wheat, oat Wheat, bu.0.98(2)1,03 Codfish, cwt.4.'0(2)5 

v and potato crops. . Buckwheat.41c Apples, bu.50002^ 

) In tiueen’s county n company has been formed Ry( ,.62j009 Do. dried. 624 

> for the manufacture of sugar from beets, and has o a ts.40c.O— Eggs. do/..9c 

l already planted 600 acres of land with this vege- Barley. -(d )-c Bcans.hu. 

) , r 1 , , 1 ... hides. Hay, ton. 10012,00 

.) table tor the above named purpose. 1 hex propose s)a ,,g hter> cwt . ..3,50(2)4,00 Wood, hard,cord.. .3(2)3,50 

? to produce the best quality’ ot sugar tor £~( a ton. < it).8010c Do. soft,.•.’02,50 

) Larire numbers of English and Scotch settlers Sheep Pelts.62jOi.50 Wool, ll>.30O40r 

) were arriving in the agricultural districts, to occupy Lamb skins.I90^c | Flour barrels.30033 

' the places of the tens of thousands oi Irish who had 

) emigrated to the new world. New \ ork Market. 

Fn an cc.—There is nothing of moment from the NEW YORK. June lrt.-FLOUR-Fair local demand 

) vkada. t. audio 6 , , ... • . (or Western and State and some inauirv for sood brands 


No G 8 State street, Rochester, Y N. 


.l,2oOl,oO At kONG E T T , 

".'© 7 . 56(38 COMMISSI OPT MER 0 HA.NT, 

•• OFFICE. 

’ ’' ition-H At the State Agricultural Warehouse, 

<«* no. 25 gIifv street, 

.9c NKW YORK. 

.. .1,’2;Va) l t ">0 


- I A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 




The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Boclie3ter, N. Y 
j r jj Ml E subscrilicr, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
• 1 Seed Store,” has recently opened the aboveesfablish- 

j ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va- 
j rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
j principally raised by himself, in his Garden.near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- 
I chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
| safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

| He also keeps Glover and Timothy Seed, early and laic 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
j Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

! Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- 
j mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented, 
j N B.—Tlie subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith's 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 
! chine Belting, the Lest and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er. Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. _ _ 70tf 

TY1RD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 


Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(2)4,00 Wood, hard,cord.. .3(2)3,50 
fait, ft,.8(2)!0c Do. soft.•.’(2)2,50 


Huy. ton.10012,60 r-sr THE WOR KING FARMER, a monthly publication, 

Wood, hard, cord.. .303,50 " ” devoted to Agriculture, &c. &c.; edited hy Prof. 

Do. soft. :.’O2,50 J. J. Mapks; published by A. Lonoett, 

Wool, lt>.30046c 77_4t 25 Cliff Street. 

-’ ..30033 


PllIIipS* Rochester, Apr il, le al._ _<utt _ 

fTiHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump T>!RD CAGES.—A large variety of Bin! Cages—also 
J. (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not |) Founts and bird seed—for stile low at the American 
equalled hy any thing now in market, in the way of rais- Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis' Block, Rochester, 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 76tf C F GROSMAN. 

constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing -—---—-. 7~ 

is sell-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of j ( tORN SMELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns — 
order. i Uz price from $3 to ®7—for sale at the American Seed 

'I’hese pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for i Store, 1 Main st., hy _7U_ C 1- t. ROS.V1AN. 

which pumps or hydrants may be used viz.. Factories, j ^ Tr . vl8 p AvnaTwYi’itV SF.F.D - A larce m.antitv 


C F GROSMAN. 


New York Market. 


NEW YORK, June 16.—FLOUR—Fair local demand 
(or Western and State and some inquiry for good brands 


KETCHUM S PATENT MOV/ING MACHINE. 
Gp HE subscribers having purchased the entire interest of 
_L the inventor. Win. F. Ketchum.aud also the interest 


. j i r * .1 « I lur vvcsicro iiiiu cwtu <ihh svjmki inquiry iur |iuuu urunuu 

1' tench capital, hej’ond the lact that tne Legitimists for export. There is also a speculative demand for the 


innuirv for coml brands formerly owned by S W. Hawes, arc now manufacturing 
f ! r a ,i,! the above Machine in the city of Buffalo. The Machine 


are making every eitort to attain their desired rc- 
^ vision of the Constitution. The party of order re- 
) main firnily attached to the President. Coiinncr- 
( cial affairs continue brisk. 

) Tne debate on the bill for organizing the National 
( Guard was of the most tumultuous and stormv 
) character. 

) Italy.— The disturbance between the Roman 

^ and French soldiers still continues. I lie I tench 
authorities have caused 10,000 rations and a large 
( supply of ammunition to be taken into the Castle 
x of St. Angelo. 

) The disarmament is goingon without resistance, 
( and with order and regularity. Many individuals 

i h ivc not, however, given up their arms, and the 
searches made by the Roman police have led to 
many discoveries. 

I i'kms of Nkvvs.— I here is a cab driver in Eon- 


low and inferior grades and these are uniform in price.— 


has been gready improved, and is fully capable of per- 


prices generally below the views of holders; sales 2,560 bu an “ “ 1 , wmi jwo w-n ui kii • ■ • ■ i ■ 

common Genesee, and 2,000 do white Southern at 90; rye 0 Any n.formatmn watrted or orders left w. 1 Mr Geo. 
quiet and not plenty 73; oats firm and in fair demand 4-1(2) Sm.KFu.Rn, . cottsvi G e ■ j • * . . 

46; corn is less plenty and not offered freely; most of that , "® R » ^ cw IDartford, O.tutla Co., v I n e t h prompt 
arriving is going intostore; sales 50,000 bu at56(2)56.1 for attention. ’• ' 

western mixed; and 0(!c for yellow. Office at the store of Howard, Newman & Co., foot of 

PROVISIONS—New mess ©14,5(1—©13 for prime—old Lloyd-st., Rochester. 77-4w* June, 1651. 

dull and nomin tl. Beef slow of sale; $8,82(2)11 for mess-- 

$5(2)8 for prime. Cut meats plenty and dull 6 «f 2 ) 6 g for <4TATE AGRIOlII/niRAL WARKHOdSK 
shoulders 7(2)7 £ for hams. Lard plenty and dull, 8>/2)8j for OUUrj AUIUGUL 1 tm.u> »» n tVL 11 V 7 UHL 
gooil to prime. Butter plenty and quiet Cheese not plenty. — rTtflE Subscriber would respectfully 

Saleable at 5(2)6?. ’ J. invite the attention of Farmers 

in nTul Planters to his varied assortment 
Albany Market. T”of Agricultural and Horticultu - 

ALBANY, June 16. —The market for some of the lead- Imph m’lits, among which may 

ing articles has undergone some changes. ” lie found 1 ’r.iu i y & ' ear s celehra- 

KLOUR—For the medium and better gadesof tlourthere ! c 1 and high y approved ( knckr Drauoht 1 l ws; Emery 
is no chance to notice, with only a moderate demand. The & Co.’s Impovkd Rad road Horse 1 owkr and 1 uri siikr. 


Saleable at 5(5)6J. 


>o.l is a house or well pump and domestic r ire t n- 
gthe, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2 .j do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 360 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can tie doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers tit Brockport, N. V’. 

76t! CA R Y fc BRAIN ARP, 

REMOVAL! 

Strong’s Whip Manufactory <Sr Glove Store 

I A removed to No. 78 Stale street, recently occupied by 
Htoddard & Freeman. This mapn ficent s.ore and ex¬ 
tensive apartments above, afford abundant room for my 
neighbor Pritchard and myself, and having greater facili¬ 
ties. I shall continue lo manufacture more extensively than 
oxer, all kinds of Whalebone Whips, Team Whips, Huch- 
sl in Lashes. &c. 

Also. Buckskin Gloves and Mittens, and every article in 
the Buckskin line. 

Wholesale Dealers will be supplied on terms as favora¬ 
ble as anv where else in the United States, and all my 


Gnat Sale ol'Supeiior Thorough-lirctl 

SHORT-KORN CATTLE. 

rpiiE Subscrilicr, having more slock than he can well 
JL sustain on his farm, will offer at public auction about 
30 head of his improved Short-horn Cattle—consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer and Bull Calves—on the 
28th day of June next, at his farm 2 .j miles from this city, 
(Troy.) 

it is known to breeders of improved stock, in this coun¬ 
try, and in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during 
the past 12 years has, through the medium of importations 
from England, and selections from the best herds in this 
country, spared no expense to rear a herd ot Cattle trcin 
which superior animals could be safely drawn, for im¬ 
provement and crosses upon other herds. His importations 
have been derived from that eminent breeder, the late Thus. 
Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England — 
which herd, it is well known, has recently been disposed 
of at public sale by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer he resorted lo as a whole 
tor improvement. The announcememof that sale, created 


ok. .is ,ii y mm arc 11 u.c ‘ tor improvement. The announcement ot that sale, createi 

manufactures will be of the very host kind, as to quality ot “T ^t, am i all short-horn breeders in England seem 
material, style ol Umsh, &c. <>d emulous to secure one or more of these animals, to min 

I shall a so keep constantly on hand, a full and complete ® ll|e ,,, 00(1 of their own hen) s ; and at the day o 


,i,» n U ,u n hpirl « rommis.sion in the army* and is no change to notice, with only a moderate demand. The & Oo/s Impovkd R ai- hoa.d uorsk i owkr ana i riii kshkr, 

, ' j .. - o i enn 000 ’ low grades continue dull, and in the absence of sales quo- all of which took the first premiums at the late htato Agri- 

hatl property to tl\e extent ) Jv , , • tations would be entirely nominal. The sales are 801 bbls cultural Fair, and are unequalled by any now in use; to- 

A Madras journal records, that a private in one at g:j, 87 (5)1,12 for good Michigan,Slate and Ohio, $4(5)!.25 gether with the latest and most improved 
of Her Majesty’s regiments of foot, has recently for good to favorite brands of State and Western, $4.25(2) Plows. Straw Cutters. Fanning Mills, Corn 
come into possession of three sacs of rupees, £30,- change* 61 * 68 **' tanoy and extra Genesee are Shelters, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, 

000 sterling. GRAIN—There is a steady milling demand for Wheat Harrows, 4" c * 4’ c -* 

A decree has been issued at Warsaw,forbidding wittl sn | cs o.fieo bn prime < cnesce on p. t. Ohio may be wh i c h i will sell at ns low rates as any similar establish- 
the Jewish women to cut off their hair. quoted nominal al9tl(2)9i, and prime Genesee$l,12©l,13. lnent in the United States. 

_1___ < 'orn is in better supply, and the market slightly favors the ( sha || ;lt all t i mea have on hand a full stock of Field 

, ., i ci buyer. The demand is good_ for the East, with some en- an d Garden Seeds, Guano, and all other Fertilizers in the 

RttSU OF I’tiAVKL.— 1 ho bouthern tloou ol ntt- qil j r y for the South. Sales 15,5i 0 bu at 54(2)54,1 tor West- 'market, which may be had on the most reasonable terms, 

inanity that ebbs and Hows with the season— ern mixed, and 56(®5ei for round yellow. Oats are buoy- Persons purchasing articles from me may rely upon their 


Skelters, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, 
Harrows, 4*c., #c., 

which I- will sell at ns low rates as any similar establish- 


assoTtment of " 

Ladies’ and Gents’ French Kid Gloves, , tlH r 

Lisle Thread Gloves, Silk Gloves, l,efore 1 

Silk Mitts, India Rubber Gloves and Mitts, ' v:is 

Gents’ Fancy Walking Canes, breeders 

Umbrellas, and a variety of Fancy Articles. some ot tl 

Old friends and customers are invited to call at the New 10 ma "Y - 
Store, No. 78 State street, a few doors below the Mansion 111 , 
House. 76w3 MYRON STRONG. ! l 0 J '] e< , 1 1!l 


gle with the blood of their own herds; and at the day of 
sale, there was found assembled the largest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering as 
was said, from 4 to 5,600 persons, and among them the best 
breeders in England, and several from other countries, 
some of the animals bringing prices that seemed incredible 


' Ri’SH of ThavkL.—T he Southern Hood of lut- qn j r y for the South. Sales 15,5' 0 bu at 54(2)51,1 (or West- 
( manitv that ebbs and llows with the season— ern mixed, and 5fl(2>56£ for round yellow. Oats are buoy- 

( . ■ J ‘ nnd entirelv disan- ant and in active request. Sales 22.0U0 bu at 42 for Ohio, 

rushing upon us m sumtuct, ana entirely aisap for Chicago, Canadian and good 

( pearing in winter—is now setting witn a strong eana i Harley continues to droop. Sales 666 bu Canadi- 
) current Northward. The boats running in con- an at 70. Rye is quiet.—Journal, 
j) uection with tlic Cleveland and Cincinnati Itail- Buffalo Market. 

I I’/pjfl niv) crowded bevoncl comloiti. 1 lie .Aiiiei - 

\ . ‘ f ‘ ' -j ’ nv#*r throe hundred BUFFALO, June 16*.—Tlie market for Flour was very 

; tea yesterday tuoinin 0 lum. .. - • ‘ quiet on Saturday,there being but few buyers in the imr- 

! •’ passengers at tills port, alter leaving nearly u ^ ot - we have no change to notice in quotations. Sales in 
i) hundred at Dunkirk. Add to this, the daily ar- small lots of 1,500 to 2.000 bbls, at prices ranging from 
\ > ri Vila bv the Michigan Central Railroad boats, 3 37« to 3 50 for common to choice brands Michican, 
I') ,‘ u , , 0 1 ,,,, 1 ,,,,. f ,vi .jo,,™™ Ohio and Indiana, 3 56(2)3 62 for Southern Ohio. Wheat 

I ( which deposit an equal nurnbei ol passengers lloU , al)OVO tlu; views of buyers. For Ohio 76c was offer 

) upon our wharves —the throngs that come over ,,,|. 77(5)78 asked. There was a good inquiry for Corn, 
> Uie M id River Railroad and Sandusky boats to with sates about40,oon bu at. 43(5)4to, according to quality, 
ns—the lar-m numbers brought by the Buffalo mostly at 43«c. Oats-sm’os at 37c. Whiskey quiet at 

1 Ub . , v , 1 0 tVr j’i .• 1 , 1 mth. sales. No ch.*\n«rc m provisions. 

and tilC l oitxlo, » aioi ia^i: h anil Prei^hfa He oil Flour, Sk.* ou Corn to Albany, 50c 

the Canada lines, and we have some itlea of the <>u Flour »od He on Corn to New York, 
vast army of men, women and children that daily jv cw York Cattle Market. 

, invade us on the one hand, and t istippear oy sEW YORK, June 10.—fWashington Drove Yard,44th 

) Railroad on the other. Hnougn 8top among u*> an( | jth avenue, and at Hudson River Bull’s Head, fool 
) tn fill all our hnUd* to overflowing, wiulo tho 0 f Robinson st. for !5eevos. For ("ows, Calves,Sheep and 


IMPORTANT TO HILLERS. 

The American Miller & Mill-Wrights’ Assistant. 

r TM!is is the most valuable hook for practical Millers 


in thi: lierd now offered for sale, will be included the im¬ 
ported Bull “ Duke of Wellington” and the premium Bull 
•* Meteor.” These are Bates’ hulls, and their reputation as 
stock getters is too well known to need any comment. I 
am, however, authorized hy Lewis F. Aui-kn, Esq., ol 
Black Rock, one of the most prominent breeders in this 
country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg¬ 
ment, to say—” That in no instance to liis knowledge, had 


no is uic vuiuamt; iwn iur nrucuctti miners mwn, «# . . . , 

and Mlll-wrights, extant. Itisaucw work receriily lhese two bulls been bred to short-norn cowsOf oiher herds 


BUFFALO, June 16.—The market for Flour was very 
quiet on Saturday, there being hut few buyers in the mar¬ 
ket; we have no change to notice in quotations. Sales in 
small lots of 1,500 to 2.000 bills, at prices ranging from 


ed: 77(2)78 asked. There was a good inquiry for Corn, 
with sales about 40,000 bu ar, 43@tle, according to quality, 
mostly at.43Me. Oats—sales at 37c. Whiskey quiet at 
20c, with sales. No change in provisions. 

Canal Freights 1 tc on Flour, 9c ou Corn to Albany, 50c 


giving satisfaction, as I intend keeping only such as I can 
fully warrant. G. H. BARR, 

77_4t No. 05Clifl’-st., New York. 


published by Wm. O. Hushes, who is himself a practical 
miller, and has spent the best portion of bis life in the 
business of constructing, planning, and managing of 
Fj.ourino Mili .8 and the manufacture of flour. In 


previously imported into the United States, but what the 
produce was superior in general qualities to such herds.” 

The most of Hie stock which is now offered for sale, has 
been bred from these two bulls, and the proprietor having a 


*■* j- ■ \ , , J.; 


preparing this work for the milling public his object has young bull more remotely connected with tii.it portion of 
been to establish a correct guide to the business, instead of ltie herd he retains, (being about 14 m number) can spare 
speculative theories. Special regard has been paid to most these two valauble Irnlls. 1 here will be in the stock offer- 




HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

W E would respectfully call the attention of farmers to 
the fact that we have the agency and this sale of the 


overnlus passes Oil in the swollen stream of travel Lambs, at Browning's 6 th st., near 3d Avenue, and at above named Reaper, in all that part of the State of Now 
,i , „,, irv ,.vt, our e-rout Chamberlain's, foot of Robinson st.) York west of Seneca county, and we arc also general 

that 18 peiRtiatlli-, - ■ .. At Washington Yard—1,700 Beeves, (1,100 Southern, agents for the United State- and Canada. We sell the 

country. Tune was when lie who remained at ;in( j ^ remainder New York and the East.) Demand Reapers at the manufacturer's prices, adding only cost of 


had begun. That they are the best Reapers made, and that 
it would be greatly to the advantage of farmers to have 


Sheep and Lambs—2,200 offered. Sales Sheep at ©2,50 them, there is no doubt. 

13,50 to 4,50. Lambs $2(2)3 to 3,50. Annexed are a few of the many certificates which might 

Cn mhrwlvfi Ent.tio Mnrket be given: _ 


before hiiii Nobotlv stays at home now-a-dAys Cows and Calves—Sales at from ©25(2)32,50 to $45.— as this will enable us to have on hand in -season mil that 

.ro-R some whore TBuff Exn AH sold. mav be required, and prevent any being disappointed as 

' 8 Vuy body „o. . *- t At Chamberlain’s—150 Beef Cattle. All sold at from might lie the ease if orders were delayed till the Harvest 

- ~ . $7,50(2)3 to 8,50. ha3 begun. That they are the best Reapers made, arid that 

Nrw Steam Kngink.— The N. O. Courier has Cows and Calves —12 sold at $25 to 30(5)45. it would be greatly to the advantage of farmers to have 

f.dhuv'mu- lccouiit of a new invention. A Sheep and Lambs—2,200 offered. Sales Sheep at ©2,50 them, there is no doubt, 

the to lowing account ol a ixwinvn™. ^ Lambs ©3(2)3 to 3,50. Annexed are a few of the many certificates which might 

steamboat to travel on land m water would in- heaiven- 

deed be-a novelty: Cnmbndge Cattle Market. ' Macedo.n, Aug. 29,1849. 

A gentleman exhibited this morning in the CAMBRIDGE, Juno IL—At market, 425 Cattle—about Messrs Rapalie &. Co.—Gents:—The Reaping Machine 
Lvceum Hall a model of a locomotive which can 3i5 Becv f*. [ iwl \ U{J Stores, consisung of working oxen, i bought of you, made by Messrs Kldred & Hussey, at Au- 
J J , ’ . j l j cows and ciilvcs, two und three yenrs old. » nrn i. aa k tl nn ihnrGiiphlv tested Lv me the iwir- 

be used tor a steamboat to travel Oil land or wa- Pricea—.Market Beef--Extra per cwt.; firet quality l am happy to say has exceeded my most san- 

ter— for ploughing, or any sort of 1 iding ol Lia\ - 6,7.,; second do- 6 ; third do. 5.jtl: ordinary, $5. guineexpectations. I have cut with it 125 acres of wheat 

clliu’r—it can also be used as a fire engine or a Hides—$5,2o? l cvvt. 1 allow $j,;> 0 besides mv own crop, making some 200 acres of oats and 

street sprinkler. 1 MOI 3 I. 

He salt! it would throw w ater 300 or .3000 feet Cows and V ^-S' 6 - ^.45(2)65. acres of oats in half a day, and 20 acres of stout wheal in 

high, according to the size of t le machine con- 1 wo years old, ©lo, -4,2)30; three years old, $20, 25(2) one d a y ( with three horses abreast, and most of it was had 


structed ; and if one had been in existence here 3». 
at the time, the St.. Charles fire could have been 
extinguished in five seconds after the invention s 
got on the ground. ^ 

The first eagineers.of the city have examined w ®' 


(2)3,50 to 4,50. Lambs ©3(2)3 to 3,56. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, June It.—At market, 425 Cattle—about 
325 Beeves, and ll)u Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef-—Extra $7,35 per cwt.; first quality 
6,75; second do. 6 : third do. 5.50: ordinary, $5. 

Hides—#5,254? cwt. Tallow $5,50 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5(2)7. 

Stores—Working oxen—©75, 100(2)135. 

Cows and Calves—©16. 30, 45(2)65. 

Two years old, ©18, 24(2)30; three years old, $20,25(2) 
3b. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,580 at market. Nearly all sold. 

Prices, Extra. $4, 5(2)7. By lot, $2,2,50(2)3. 

Swine—Retail 0(2)7c. Spring Pigs 9(a)llc. 

Remarks.—The market about the same as it was last 
week. The quality of cattle not quite as good. 

81 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 20 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 


it, and pronounced that he lias overcome every Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, Messrs Eldred & Hussey—Gents:—I have now used one 
difficulty in the way of travelling on land by Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier of'your Reaping Machines for two years, and do most 

steam. He made the model move ahead, retro- Biichtoik Cattle Market. cheerfully say that tt has given the best satisfaction. I 

l r , n ,l nimul everv wav with ^ have cut my whole harvest, and a large one too, with my 

gride, turn round and lounu e\cr> way wmi BRIGHTON, June 12.—At market, 600 Beef Cattle, no ordinary farm hands. I have cut 20 acres of stout wheat 
grace and ease, it is indeed wonderiul to oc- stores, 20 pairs Working Oxen, 00 Cows and Calves, a day with-ease, and I would mostcheerfuiljt-reconimend 

and 1,800 Swine. . it to my brother farmers as the best and most economical 


Macedo.n, Aug. 29, 1849. 

Messrs. Rapalje & Co.—Gents:—The Reaping Machine 
1 bought of you, inude by Messrs Kldred &. Hussey, at Au¬ 
burn,has been thoroughly tested by me the present har¬ 
vest. anil I am happy to say has exceeded my most san¬ 
guine expectations. I have cut with it 125 acres of wheat 
besides mv own crop, making some 200 acres of oats and 
wheat; and I can confidently recommend it to my brother 
farmers as just the machine they want. I have cut 12 
acres of oats in half a day, and 20 acres of stout wheat in 
one day, with three horses abreast, and most of it was had 
cutting. I think I can cut 23 acres of good wheat in a 
day, ami do it better than can be done in any other way.— 
My machine is now in perfect order, and 1 consider it full 
as good as when I got it of you- 

Yours most respectfully, Thos. Rush.hore. 

Wheat;.a nd, Aug. 20,18-19. 

Messrs Eldred &. Hussey—Gents:—I have now used one 
of your Reaping Machines for two years, and do most 
cheerfully say that It has given the best satisfaction. I 
have cut my whole harvest, and a huge one too, with my 


of the essential improvements which have of late lieeti in- l 
produced for the benefit of tin miller. 

A few of the important subjects treated of and here giv¬ 
en, taken from tlie contents of the work, are 
WATER POWER CALCULATED FOR ALL HEADS, 
The size of tlie wheels for all heads, with tlie amount ol 
water necessary to use on the same. 

The entire science of dressing the mill stone, with a prac¬ 
tical treatise on grinding. 

Remarks on the Culture of Grain, &.e. 

Tabic of Grain crown in the United Stales. 

Explanation of Technical terms used in Milling. 

The quality of French Burr, as best adapted for grinding 
Wheat and Corn. 

The i(roper size of mill picks, for dressing stones. 
Composition for tcmiieringcast-steel mill flicks. 

The amount of help necessary to he employed in a mill ol 
four run of stones, with their duties respectively. 
Remarks on packing Flour. 

Table for do. do. &c.,&c. 

No miller or mill-wright should be without the hook, as 
the price is nothing in comparison to the value of the in¬ 
formation it contains. The following Millers in Michigan 
having examined the work fully approve of and recom¬ 
mend it to public notice: 

Mathews & Beach, Pontiac; R W Lawson. Mt Vernon 
Mills; E R Brookfield, Volant do; J W Fenner, Mt Pleas¬ 
ant do; W W Eddy, Slurgcr’s Prairie do; I) P Bonncll, 
Techumseth do: L Dow Crippeu, Cold Water do; Chas W 
Chapel, Utica do; E Brakhain, Rochester City do; E Car¬ 
penter, Pontiac do; J W Hughtlin,Charleston do; J Cupit, 
Stoney Creek do. A long list of others might be given but 
it is thought unnecessary. 

Mr. Hushes has recently been appointed Flour Inspec¬ 
tor of Buffalo, a very important' post, showing the confi¬ 
dence the Millers and Shippers have the ability. 


ed for sale t> young bulls from 8 months to about 2 years 
old. in addition to the two named above, and the remainder 
of the stock will be composed of cows, (mos: of them pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) heifers and 
heifer calves. It is believed that no herd of short-horns has 
ever lieeno tiered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of 
the valuable combinations of qualities which contribute to 
make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals, 
will be ready for delivery at an early period, in which the 
terms of the sale will l.e particularly stated. A credit will 
lie given from 6 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to. 
examine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy. N. Y., Feb.. 1831. 160m4l__ 




EMERY Sc CO.’S 

Premium Kail Road Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
r rt[IE above machines are offered the public this season 
I at the following prices—being much less in firo|iortion 


The book is 12mo. size, and done up in good strong bind- ; 0 cost of manufacting same than any other now in use 


ing. Price. $1,50, at retail. Any person, sending 

me $3 by mail, and paying postage, shall have two copies 
sent him, done up in paper binding, I the only mailable 
way) tree of charge, or four copies for $5. 

Books aold to Pedlars and Agents at reduced prices. 

GEO. W. FISHER, 

Bookseller and Publisher, No. 6 Exchange St. 

Rochester. May t, 1851. 72-4teow 


1 1) Algeria.- —Accounts from Algeria state, that 

(J j a conflict had taken place between the Cabylese 
SI | ;l nd the French forces, in which the former were 
defeated; several hundreds having been killed 
' [ \ and wounded. Accounts from Lower Falylin 


Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $7,25; 1st quality $6,50; 2d machine that is used on a farm. In tact I think so much 


do $0; 3d do $5(2)5,50. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $75, 80, 87, 95(2)115. 

Cows and Calves—Stiles at $23, 23, 28, 32, 38(3)40. 
Sheep—Sheep and Lambs at market, 1,360. 

Prices—For sheared Sheep, $ 2, 2,50 3(2)4 
For Limbs, $2,25, 2,50, 2,75, 3(2)3,50. 

The market for sheep is not so good as last week. 


of it that five hundred dollars would not induce me to part 
with it if I could not get another. I have also two broth¬ 
ers. each of whom have one of your machines, which 
they like very much, and could not be induced to he with¬ 
out. I think your agents, Messrs Rapalje St Briggs, will 
sell a large number of them in our county next season, as 
many of my acquaintances have told me they intend to 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

IT’HE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
1. ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 5n feet wide. 96 feet long; convene 1,006 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 8n0 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to IQn. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

61-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 

W M. H. MOORE, 




. . —-js, l\l * ] ) l HC mttliwi JUi i n imi my uo - IUHUyUl Illy RLtJuaillWULLO uavu iviu im, wi». 

are not so satisfactory. 1 he r rench nau entered The prices vary from cent# to 50 cents from last week’s purchase one ot your Reapers another season. 


) tiro country on the I4tli, and were desperately 
j opposed by the inhabitants ; they, however, were 
) driven from all their positions and the blockade 
( of (la;ilia was raised. The loss of the French 
) was estimated at 100 killed and 300 wounded 
) and that of the Fabyles at 437 killed and 1200 
| ’ wounded ; 42 villages were burned on the 15th 
) and 17th. Several tribes have riiade their sub- 


prices. 

Swine— 5(2>6c; retail 6(2)7c; Spring Pigs 7(371c; fat hogs 
5jc.—[Ploughman. 

Married, 

In l-'air|>ort, Monroe Co., on the 4th inst., by Rev. O. D. 
Taylor, Mr. SMITH WILBUR [and Miss RUTH ANN 
RALPH, all of Fairport. 

In Buffalo, 5th inst. by Rev. H Ingersoli, Dr. THOMAS 


A.nan Harmon. 

Burden, Sept. 1, 1851. 

This is to certify that I have this season used one of 
Hussey’s Reaping Machines, which i purchased of Messrs 
Rapalje & Briggs, of Rochester, and that it gives perlect 
satisfaction. 1 have cut my wheat which was very badly 
lodged, much faster, better, and cheaper than it could be 
done any other way- 1 have had one of McCormick’s for 
the last three years, and it now stands in the road iih a 
useless article, as I consider it, having tried to use it for 



M. FOOTE, Editor of the Commercial Advertiser, and three years without any success. 

_ ...... ..... 1 l . . . e -v » . IN.I .. I T -win lli.loi. II llUJAt’U M’hin/I in 


I Great Western (Canada) Railroad. —The 
L Directors of this Road have made a re)>ort to 
H the stockholders, from which it appears that 
|? there are now engaged u)>on the line between 
Hamilton and Woodstock, a force equal to 3000 
j > men, besides the engineers. The receipts to this 


P Mrs. JULIA WILKINSON, daughter of the late Ethan B. 
1 ’ Allen, of Batavia. 


I consider HuBsey’s Machine just the thing for our farm¬ 
ers. and l could not now, after proving its merits, be indu¬ 
ced to be without one. No ah Wilbur. 


Still More About Those Patterns. . Greece, Sept. ir>(l 

Messrs Rapalje Sc Buggs—Lcnt’n:— I he Reaping Ma- 
tTMiE point is, did J. R. &. Co. in advertising, “and chine bought of you by Mr. Champion, for me, exceeds 
1 we, too, have the same kind of patterns, and a ton of a ny tiling of the kind I ever saw. You will reineiulier 
castings, points, &.C.,” advertise truly! We dare risk an that when I got it 1 said to you 1 was sure it would not 


. ro castings, points, see., auveruse iruiyi we uare risn an that when t got it 1 said to you 1 was sure it would not i 

( tune have been Jbol,.>7J, ana exper.niiureB x tint they did not, and we will leave it to Mr. Moore of w orkin ray badly lodged wheat, as I had een McCor- 

) 871. A credit of £'>0,000 lias been established of the Rural. “ Words” we have had enough of; let us rnick’s tried re;>entedly, and it was a perfect (failure; but 1 I 

> with the Company's bankenum favorable terms, have the ••facts.” Come, “ point’ em out” to Mr. Moore, wa8 „ 10 st agreeably disappointed. It cut any of my wheat j 

■ 7 ... - ... - «Kn/<AFn JjKKtllft OC uKOTllJbKt '* i ‘*“*-* l ---'** --II J - 1 T 


A new election of Directors has been held, and or ackn owledge the corn. BRIGGS t 
the Board chose It. W. Harris, President, and | Mr. Moore will bo happy to receive t 
W. P. Maolarkn, of Hamilton, Chariman of the would decline becoming umpire.— Ed.) 

0 om P iu ’Zl__ SEED BARLEY. 


Gk»mh« Valley Canal. —Wo learn that til. -nrEltlrte j.»trejaveJ too .u.tel.supeiioT.^d Barley 
. i . ■ .t i . o,.: V» from Col. Murdock, of Wheatland, which wc will 

water was let into t >e new ly ntiiaued section o 8e ll at 10 s per bushel. Those who want a pure and su- 
this canal on Saturday. Boats from Allegany perior article will please call at the Genesee 8 eed Store, 65 
county may soon be expected here. Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 


jcknowiedge Die corn. BRIGGS Sc. BROTHER. better and faster than eight good eradlers could do, and I 

- ‘think it saved me from two to three dollars per acre in all 

Mr. Moore will be happy to receive the t .vo X’a, but my lodged wheat, in getting it clean and fast. In short, 
uld decline becoming umpire.—E d.) too muchcannot be said in its favor. I would not sell it, 

_____ if 1 could not get another, for •one thousand dollars, for 

SEED HAKIiE Y. should I raise as much wheat for eight or ten years to come 

„ . as I have for the last ten, it would save ine more than that 

7 E have just reielved 100 bushels superior Seed Barley , aild j lhink it wiu i ast me longer than that. 

1 from Col. Murdock, of Wheatland, which wc will y our o most respectfully, J. Norton. 

I at tUs per bushel. Those who want a pure and su- ’ „ , T 

perior article will please call at the Genesee 8 eed Store, 65 June 1, 1851. ‘ ‘ “ kAiAub tut)., 

Buffalo st. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, Rochester, N. Y. 


RIFLE MAKER AND GUN SMITH, 

H AS just received a complete assortment of double and 
single shot guns, revolvers, pistols, powder flasks, 
shot belts and pouches, game bags, gun wadding, wire 
cartridge, dog whips and calls, English and French caps, 
hunting knives, and every other article in the shooting 
1 line, which he offers for sale cheaper than ever. 

£jr* Guns exchanged or repaired at No. 6, St. Paul-st., 
Rochester. _7 3-4t 

OLD K0LHEsTfiK NURSERY* 

# S. MOfiESON, at the Old Rochaster Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10 000 Northern rtpy Apple Trees, extra size, 
j 20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peaeit and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway 8 pruce trees and seed- 


I'or Two Horse Power,.$110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,30 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches. &c. 5 
Also Wheeler's Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee tlie full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two HorsePower.$160 

One do do . 75 

The threshers having no patent on them arc same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogued 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 369,371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry. 

rTHlHl undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
Jl and especially book and periodical publishers.authors, 
&c.— that helms established a Stereotype Fodnprx in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., St c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a dcs dera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded io the 
enterprise. 

fl-gT* Foundry in Tahnan Block, Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may he addressed to 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [03-tf ) 

WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C tONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 
y ccrs of the Army, and many, of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and cominoffi- 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected Ly 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, ami ate attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Worki '12 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of ap 


etor to render in every part of Mb business that attention 


I EACHED ASHES 
Ji sale if applied for i 


ES with about 15 per cent, of lime for which tho public are entitled to fron. the patronage ho has 
for immediately, at No. 3G Front 8 t. re |^j' Rooms n, 15,17, Gould Building*, Plate St 

































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


BY JOHN’ PIERPONT. 


When the half century that now expires 
Drew his first breath, of telegraphic wires 
Nothing was known; a lionfire on a hill 
Had long announced appraoching good or ill; 

The Hebrews’ fire-sign on Beth Haccarem 
Told of the spoiler that was threatening them, 

And the same signal hailed the Greek with joy, 

And knew from it the fate of fallen Troy. 

Bale fire that played on Cheviot’s rocky head, 

Reflected from the Treviot’s glassy bed, 

Advised the wary Scotsman of the hour 
When from the “South approached proud Edward’s 
power.” 

Nay, then the wooden telegraph’s long arm 
Had just been taught to Indicate alarm; 

And, I believe, Brequet and Befancore 
Had also made the Gallic semaphort 
To do as much and something more; 

(’Twill be remembered that the famed ‘ blue lights,’ 

That burned so treasonably on Groton’s heights, 

To show the British how to run away 
From our own guns were of a latter day!) 

But now both editors and news boys laugh 
At bale fires and the timber telegraph. 

Quicker than you can light your beacon fire, 

Morse yokes the lightning to his car of fire, 

And if the message travels with the sun, 

In less than no time is the message done. 

On heaven’s sweet light, and all t he affa irs of men, 

A Hero Chieftain, laying down his pen, 

Closes his eyes in Washington at ten; 

The lightning Courier leaps along the line, 

And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine; 

Halting a thousand miles whence he departed, 

And getting there an hour before he started. 


from the hearts we had left behind us; and 
‘Scotland forever” re-echoed ‘Victory!’ 
Heavens!” added he, starting to his feet, 
and grasping his staff, as the enthusiasm of 
the past came gushing back upon his soul, 
“ to have joined in that shout was to live 
an eternity in the vibration of a pendu¬ 
lum !” 

In a few moments the animated soul that 
gave eloquence to his tongue, drew itself 
back into the chambers of humanity, and 
resuming bis seat upon the low wall, he 
continued: “ I left my own regiment with 
the prospect of promotion, and have since 
served in the West Indies; but have heard 
nothing of my father—nothing of my mo¬ 
ther—nothing of her I love.” 

While he was yet speaking, the grave¬ 
digger, with a pickaxe and spade over his 
shoulder, entered the ground. He ap¬ 
proached within a few yards of where we 
sat. He measured off a narrow piece of 
earth—it encircled a little stone which the 
soldier had thrown to mark out the burial 
place of his family. Convulsion rushed over 
the features of my companion; he shiver¬ 
ed—he grasped my arm —his lips quiver¬ 
ed, his breathing became short and loud— 
the cold sweat trickling from his temples. 
He sprang over the wall—he rushed tow¬ 
ards the spot. 

“ Man! he exclaimed in agony, “ whose, 
grave is that?” 

“ Hoot! awa’ wi’ ye,” said the grave dig¬ 
ger, starting back at his manner, “ what na 
a way is that to gliff a body! Are ye 
daft?” 

“ Answer me,” cried the soldier, seizing 
his 1 and, “ whose grave—whose grave is 
that?” 

“ Mercy me!” replied the man of death, 
“ ye are surely out of your head, it’s an 
auld body they ca’d Adam Campbell’s 
grave —now are you anything the wiser for 
splerin ?” 

“My Father!” cried my comrade, as I 


cing the marriage service of the Church of i 
Scotland. The bride hung her head sor- j 
row fully, and tears were .stealing down her ! 
cheeks—she was his own Jeanie Leslie.— j 
The clergyman' paused. The bride’s father j 
stepped forward angrily, and inquired,— | 
“ what do ye want sir?” but instantly recog- j 
nizing his features, he seiz* <i him by tiit-* j 
breast, and in a voice half choked with ' 
passion, continued—“Sorrow tali’ ye for a | 
scoundrel! what’s bro’t ye here, an’ t,h<-I 
mair especially at a time like this? Get-j 
out o’ my house. Sir! 1 s V'ii;; Camp 
bell, get out o’ my house, an’ never da- lc n i 
my door again wi’ your ne’er do well conn \ 
tenance!” 


Corner 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 34 letters. 

>!y 2. 13 ? 33. .11 is one of the West India islands. 
1> 26. 22. 13, '38, 10, HU is a peninsula in North 
America 

y ’38, 13. 4, 14, IG, 17, 8 is a town in Chili, 
o 29. 26, 4, 1 '2, 28, 4 is a city in Chinn. 

' y 7. 21. 18, 13. 4, 16 is one of the Stales of 
South America. 


A sudden shriek followed the mention of j ^ ,a ,,ne °f ^ ie United States. 


his name, and Jeanie Leslie fell into the 
arms of her bridesmaid. 

“ Peace, Mr. Leslie,” said the soldier 
pushing the old man aside, “since matters 
are thus, I will only stop to say farewell, 


for auld lang syne; you cannot deny me j viy *>. 26, 9, 4, 18.30 is one of the chains of the 


I HE SOLDI Ell S RK1URJS. “Mercy me!” replied the man of death, 

“ ye are surely out of your head, it’s an 
a story worth reading. auld body they ca’d Adam Campbell’s 

grave —now are you anything the wiser for 
Seven or eight years ago, I was travel- splerin ?” 
ing between Berwick and Selkirk, and hav- «My Father!” cried my comrade, as I 
ing started at the crowing of the cock, 1 approached him, and clasping his hands to- 
had left Melrose before four in the after- gether he bent his head upon my shoulders 
noon. On arriving at Abbottsford, I per- anc j W ept aloud. 

ceived a Highland soldier, apparently as fa- i w iH not dwell upon the painful scene, 
tigued as myself, leaning upon a walking During his absence, adversity had given 
stick, and gazing intensely on the fairy pal- t ] ie fortunes of his father to the wind, and 
ace of the magician whose wand is since he had died in an humble cottage, unla- 
broken but whose magic still remains. I mented and unnoticed by the friends of his 
am no particular disciple of Lavater’s, yet prosperity. 

the man carried his soul upon his face, and At the request of my fellow traveler, I 
we were friends at the first glance. He accompanied him to the house of mourn- 
wore a plain Highland bonnet and a coarse [ nu - 

gray coat, buttoned to the throat. His Two or three poor cottagers sat around 
dress bespoke him to belong only to the the fire. The coffin, with the lid open, lay 
ranks, but there was a dignity in his man- across the table near the window. A few 


ner, and a lire, a glowing language, in his 
eyes, worthy of a chieftain. His height 
might exceed five feet nine, and his age be 
about thirty. The traces of manly beauty 


white hairs fell over the white face of the 
deceased, which seemed to indicate, that 
he died of sorrow rather than from age. 
The son pressed his lips to his father’s cheek. 


were still upon his cheeks, but the sun of U e groaned in spirit and was troubled.— 
a western hemisphere had tinged them [j e raised his head in agony, and, in a voice 
with a sallow hue, and imprinted untimely almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed in¬ 
furrows. . quiringlv, “my Mother?” 

Our conversation related chiefly to the The wondering peasants started to their 
scenery around us; and vve had pleasantly f eet , and in silence, pointed to a lowly bed 
journeyed together for two or three miles, pj e hastened forward—he fell on his knees 
when we arrived at a little sequestered hy the bed side. 

burial ground by the wayside, near which “My mother!—0, my mother!” he ex- 
there was neither church nor dwelling.— claimed, “Do you, too, leave me? Look 
Its low wall was thinly covered with turf, at me—I am your own son—your own 
and we sat down to rest. My companion Willie; — have you, too, forgotten me, 
became silent and melancholy, and his eyes mother?” 

wandered anxiously among the graves. * She, too, lay upon her death bed, and 
* “Here,” said he, “sleep some of my the tide of life was fa-t ebbing; but the re¬ 
father’s children who died in infancy.” membered voice of her beloved sijin drove 

He picked up a small stone from the back for a moment. She opened her 
ground and throwing it gently about ten L 'y es s b e attempted to raise her feeble 
yards, “ That,” added he, “ is the very spot, hands, and they fell upon his head. She 
But, thank God! no grave stone has been spoke, but lie alone knew the words that 
raised durino- my absence. It is a token I s be uttered: they seemed accents of Inin¬ 


He passed toward the object of his young- 
love. She spoke not, she moved not, In 
took h<*r hand, but she seemed unconscious 
of what he did. And he again gazed upon 
her beautiful countenance, absence became 
as a dream upon her face. The very lan¬ 
guage he had acquired since their separ a¬ 
tion was laid aside. Nature triumphed 
over art, and he addressed her in the ac¬ 
cents in which he had lirst breathed lov<, 
and won her heart, 

“ Jeanie,” said he pressing her hand be 
tween his, “it’s a sair thing to say fare 
well, but at present l maun say it. This 
is a scene I never expected to see, for oh. 
Jeanie! I could have trusted to your truth 
and to our love, as the farmer trusts to sei ti 
time and the harvest, and is not disapiant¬ 
ed. Oh! Jeanie, woman! this is iik<- sep¬ 
arating the flesh from the bones and burnin . 
the marrow ? But ye maun be anither’s 
now, farewell!—farewell!’’ 

“ No! no! —my ain Willie!” she exclaim¬ 
ed recovering from the agony of stupelica 
tion, “ my hand is still free, and my heart 
lias been yours—save, Willie save me!” anil 
she threw herself into his arms. 

The bridegroom looked from one to an¬ 
other, imploring them to commence an at 
tack upon the intruder, but he looked in 
vain. The father again seized the old gre\ 
coat of the soldier, and almost rending it in 
twain discovered underneath to the astonish¬ 
ed company, the richly laced uniform of a 
British officer. He dropped the fragment 
of the outer garment in wonder and at the 
same time dropping bis wrath, exclaimed. 
“Mr. Campbell! or what are yer?—will 
you explain yourself ?” 

A few words explained all. The bride¬ 
groom, a wealthy, middle aged man, without 


•South America. Flower Seeds. 

'•\ 18. 8, (ij 26 is one of the United States. “ As dear as the smile on an old friend’s face 

Uy 12. 16, 4, 5, 7 is a county in Missouri. Is the glance ol the bright, bright flowers,” 

., .. , _ „ ana “ no purer fount of pleasure flows” than tint 

l L 2, 19, 3d, 26, 17. 29 is a city in Illinois. springs from a beautiful arden, cultivated by the hand of 
\ 27,3, G, 19. II is u county in Tennesee. taste and blooming with those 

Ml 4 31 17 •! is n river in Africa Rare and Elegant Flowers 

’ ’ ’ . , of all the choicest varieties, of which Seeds may be ob- 

> - ~4. 32 is a town in farther Indi i. tained, fresh from Hovey’s, Boston, and Thorburn’s New 

3 '• 2I - 7 - 7 - 16 is » town in Brazil. a " d AgncuUuraI Ware ' 

My 23. 26, 9, 4, 19. 39 is one of the chains of the 72 j. RAPAL.TE & CO. 

, ^ lp8 ' harrows. 

dy 39, 2, 19 22, 8, 15 is an island south of Chili. TI7E Invite the atten- 

•ly 1, 25, 29. 34 is a city in New York. ^ | Sk \ - v , tion °f the farmers 

My 6, 16 27, 10, 32, 18 is an island in the Pacific I pxk our large and superiorVs" 

Ocean. sortment of Harrows—the 

My 23. 21, 18. 10, 11 is. an island in the West Am \ \X market. Among "others 
Indies. / \ we have Geddes’Harrow, 

>i ii , . yi /1 /%A k®\ \\ (see figure,) Scotch Hm- 

My whole is an useful association. ^ /jj \\ row, Squarcllnrroiv, &c. 

LJ' Answer next week I various sizes, and 

UoniuluS; N. Y., June, 1851. c. j. to ©aa/*" 81 " 8 fr °'“ 810 

- /%f if LA Please call a t the Gene- 

For the Rural New-Yorker. Af ** uLretous^q.X Builii 

PROBLEM V ’V 10 st ” Roc hester, and ex- 

_ ' » examine for yourselves. 

. J RAPALJE & Co. 

f'oua Indies wishing to divide a roil of butter, C T T - ^ ,. T r1 "" -- 

inch' in diameter equally between them, agree to lIXiprOVGu liiHgAlStl >J6Cu ilnll, 

••die their respective shares separately from the T’! IS is tlie !’ est out for sowill fl onions, carrots, 
,, r . . 1 Ule -L lieets, turnips, &c., &.C., and should lie in possession of 

,nrinci t r lie roll. How many inches of its dium- every farmer and gardener. A full assortment constantly 


My 39, 2, 19 22, 8, 15 is an island south of Chili. 
My 1, 25, 29. 34 is a city in New York. 

My 6, 16 27, 10, 32, 18 is an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

My 23. 21, 18, 19, 11 is. an island in the West 
Indies, 

My whole is an useful association. 

Lj"Answer next week 
Koniulus. N. Y., June, 1851. c. j. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

PROBLEM. 

Four ladies wishing to divide a roll of butter, C 
inch, in diameter equally between them, agree to 


eter will each take? 011 hand and coming, and for sale at manufacturers prices, 

. , at the Agricultural Head Quarters, No. 05 Buffalo st.. on- 

[Ci /tiiswer nexi week. positethe Eagle Hotel. 70 J RAPALJE & CO. 

West Webster, N. Y.. 1851, r„ c s 0 ^ V T T~ --- 

_ _ _Seeds and Implements. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &e, IN NO 76 STp®! S j eed , Store and Agricultural Warehouse. 

o., axu. to. .'|'HE Subscribers invite the attention ofthe farming com- 

- I inanity to their having on hand a choice supply of 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma. — Mount Hope- ' :,eei1 Wheat of various kinds, “imported.” Barley, Rye. 
i MKTFRv ° rUs ’ Kar ‘y Po&uoeg of diftercnt kinds. Pens and Beans, 

Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of F.asi- 
Answer to Enigma.— Crystal Palace Hyde ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and all manner of impie- 
Park London ‘“ e " ls re 9 uired in Agricultural and Horticultural pursuits. 

_____ 7Utt _ JOHN RA PALJE & CO. 

new sejsd store Thermometer Churn, 


new seed store Thermometer Churn, 

and A LARGE assortment of Crowell’s eelehvnlpd 

AGIi’CULTURAL WAREHOUSE. f ^ n ®wo“^Jus® h S^! iflfercnt8izes and pficc8 ’ 

No. (id t'tatc st., first door south of Wells &. Co.’s Express Also, a variety of other Churns, of various sizes and 
°/" ce .VArnold’s IHock, Rochester. N. V. prices, for sale at No. (35 Buffalo st., opposite Engle Hotel 

j HLsubscribers,under the nameof Bftiaas& Brother, Rochester. ?Utf j RAPALJE tc CO ’ 

I are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural -----11— 


Warehouse, located as above, which will he known as the COIiN < 

“Mouroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 

where will lie kept a full assortment of American and In,- call and examine at the 
ported I ie!d. Garden and I lower Seeds, and the most ap- house, (55 Buffalo street 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those ?i-tf aJ o direct 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We -— 

will make it an object for such to do so. CJCRAPERS._A supi 

< 'H AS VV. BRIGGS, and other kinds, jui 

„ °f the late firm of Rapalje & P>riggs. cultural head quarters, 

<*-lf JOHN T. BliiGGS. 71-tf 


COIiN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—®5 to 
®7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware- 


<l-tf _ J RAPALJE & Co. 

S CRAPERS.—A superior article of Cast-Iron Scrapers, 
and other kinds, just received and for sale at the Agri¬ 
cultural head quarters, (55 Buffalo street. 

71-tf J RAPALJE & Co. 


you explain yourself ?” FLOWS ! MOD'S!! iPJ.OWS!!! SUIISOJE^ PLOWS. 

A few wolds DYlllained all The bride- A N, '' vv °f plow: tor ,„:c V ullage and laying tl.-u Tire are now receiving our spring supply of the various 

A lew woias cxpiaineu an. ine onuo or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, VV sizes of this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the 

ffroom, a wealthy, middle aned man, without & Go., after long and expensive experiments. manufacturers, Messrs. Nourse, Ruggles, Mason & Co., ol 

^ I,-,,,. a.; o-n‘ 4 chinf»- lii« • S(>,ne ? f th .° N o* 8 01 this senes of plows tire described Boston. We sell the Plows at the Boston prices, without 

<1 near t, lelt tile IlOU&C, gnasmng ms tel tn. IU an article Oil I lows and Plowing, hy H. F. Holbrook, charge for transportation, at the Genesee Feed Store and 

Badly as our military honors are conferred, AIhlm^crnavnm; ™a’;1 r 7 8 !TIL P c , ’ii shefl , i " I , the Agricultural Warehouse, 65 Buffalo st. 

.3. J , , . . , Albany i.umvator and m No.’s Or and 08 of Moore’s Ru- 70 j RAPAI.JE & CO 

merit is not always overlooked, even in this rai New-Yorker. - - - ! — 

«uor 47 iLin<v . m( | Laole Plows of different sizes, among which are the Rocliexter &: Charlotte 


country, where money is everything, ;tnd 
the Scottish soldier had obained the pro¬ 
motion he deserved. Jeanie’s joy was like 
a dream of heaven. In a few weeks she 
gave her hand to Captain Campbell, of his 
Majesty’s-regimentof infantry, to whom 


Eagle C and Eagle 20. 


Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Flow Castings, such as mould-hoards, land sides, ami 
points for all the above plows. 


Rochester & Charlotte 

PLAKfK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of 
Public to their healthy N ursery Stock, which con 


civi.ii. in ’ . . The above plows and castings will he kept constanUy in part as follows: 

to Captain Campbell, Ol Ills for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail Apple Trees—All the popular summer and lon» keeping 

rafrimentnfinf-mtrv tn wlv>m P rlceB > al iheMonroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- varieties, 4 years old, $ lb per J (JO. 
regimentoi lniailtl} , to U Horn house. No. (i u State-st., where we would he pleased to have Nortliern Spy trees, 4 years old, ft‘25 per 100 . 


e ex . iuajcsiy s-regiincmui inuiiitry, wouui house. No. (is State-st., where we would he pleased to have 

T nnL- long years before, she bad given her young a {> who take an interest in the improvement of (he 
JjOOk J ’ Jo plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 

nwn heart. to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTH HR. 


to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTH ER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 0 !)-tf 

GARDEN 1IYG AND FAHIBING TOOLS, 


Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, ®25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straight stemmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, ®25 per mo. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse 
chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 


,< \ ^ ‘ 1 and avenues; also larches, European and Ante 

|| I IT t'l IY II HltWflfl* QUCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Gardep Reels foregoing can be furnished at uny size or age 

A V I V V Ari -UR tv A ♦ f 3 and Lines, 'i’ransplanting and Weeding Trowels, is large and will he sold low. 

/ Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles loo limner- Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 


..— ...... - - ous to mention, tor sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag- the suspension of vegetation. 


_ . ricultural Warehouse, No 6b Stale street, hv Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; manv of them have not 

lHUNDKR OIGNS.— A man going home on _HI_B RIGGS & imo. flowered yet ill Rochester, except in our grounds. ®l,5li 

A Wtit day without wiping llisltct may hear Drags, Cultivators and Corn I’lows. Petunias — -Twelve varieties, select sorts, ® 1,50 per doz 

thunder in the distance; stopping out two TYrE have a large number of the Butterfly and Square en—besides a nuinler of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
i ■ i . , ,i i ° i • VV Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and itn- which we expect soincthing superior. 

Ol’ tnree mgtlts togetnei, ne may near It proved Corn Cultivators, witli Steel teeth (joints reversible Select Geraniums in large quantities, ©1,50 per dozen, 
tiiinhlino’ npiirpr and nearer ' hreakinv ti —which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. ^ Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, © 2,00 per doz. 

turn unrig ntaicr dim ncaitr, urcatiuig a 6ptf> BRIGGS & BRO .,68 Stalest. Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 

Ifivonte teapot, he may Without listening -----——-Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 

hear a crack louder; rummaging drawers, quMtity. ^^ i,- 

. . r , d , ’ MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store myau s victoria, extra large and ime, per doz. 

upsetting his Wife S cap and lnlls, claps are ili and Agricultural Warehouse, <58 State Street, hy 83 "icrdozen 8 8 Co ossa ’ Sll l ,erlor flavor and tender, 

louder and alarming, and will roll over his — - BRIGGS & BRO. Asparagus-i-Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 

head for some time; sitting down on his EAGLE C. PLOW, &c. " nni uVia’in 1 V!^ h, i < , 

... mnn i . . _ , . , , , oOUU pnze double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 

Wlfe^S Sunday bonnets anti crushing It right T un . ,cr f 1 ^ l nC(i ha y e thc * £ >a 5 tern .® ? f lhlrt celebrated fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 

n a. \ -ii j •, .1 _ a • r* .t low, and tliose who w ish to oidain mould-boards, them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at- 

Hat, lie Will hnu It then terrinc, and tor land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us traded unusual notice last dahlia season at the HoriicuUu- 

safety all the doors and windows should be S.e citv S’ aI1<l , A " ricuU ' ,rnl Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 

J uie cuy nas me patterns, oi course we can serve tlie |iuh- 5U varieties are the stars of the Euro|>ean collections, which 

Opened immediately. he best. were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex- 

T iniiTvvp T ct -nun mifldlino- well M T 01nt ? of ! Ma ss- E a g e l lows,—different sizes,— pense, and considered hy competent judges a irreat im- 
LIGHTENING. —Let a man middling well Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plowsdd^ ^ provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of 

oflf, marry a woman who is surrounded with _ briggs & bro., ob state st. which will be issued 1st May. 

poor relations, lightening may be expected J£3T And we, too, have* the same kind of R^Stcr,°FeiL, I i 85 i. <i Ens ' 0allLry ’ Rc - vnolds ^reade. 

to take place, both in pantry drawers and an<1 a t0 , n of ,,f^?j?S®r? >oints ’ &c ‘ Ca!1 n< No ’ '' ——- ! =^-- 5 — —-—— 

wardrobes, and to pass otF in the shape of «•> at ” and we 11 pJ1M1 Trapa^k & co. MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

baskets and bundles. about those plow Patterns. published every Thursday, at Rochester, by 


shall find my parents living—and,” contin¬ 
ued he with a sigh, “ may I also find their 


gled anguish, of joy, and of blessing. For 
several minutes he bent over the bed, and 


It is hard, sir, when the heart of a "’ e pt bitterly. He held her withered hand 


parent is turned against his own child.” 

He dropped his head upon his breast for 
a few moments, and was silent, and hastily 


in his; he started; and the hand he held 
whs stiff and lifeless. He wept no longer 
— he gazed from the dead body of hisfath- 


SEED PLANTERS. 

J 7 MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
Id and Agricultural Warehouse, 6 b State street, by 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


a lew inuiuenis, aim whs buciii, cum uasuiy V , . , . 

i ■ r „ r. . i- ^ i er to that ol his mother — his eyes wandered 

raising his fore-ringer to his eyes, seemed , . . 

. 9. u'lMh; nnp thr* nthpr* hA smnt.p his 


to dash away a solitary tear. Then turn¬ 
ing to me, he continued: “ You may think, 
sir, this is weakness, in a soldier; but hu¬ 
man hearts beat beneath a red coat. My 
father, whose name is Campbell, and who 
w;is brought from Argyleshire while young, 


wildly from one to the other: he smote his 
hand upon his brow, and threw himself up¬ 
on a chair, while misery transfixed him, as 
if a thunderbolt had entered his soul. 

I will not give a description of the mel¬ 
ancholy funeral and the solitary mourner. 


is a wealthy farmer in this neighborhood. ^ father’s obsequies were delayed, and 
Twelve years ago, I loved a being, gentle ^ ie son both his parents in the same 
as the light of a summer moon. We were guive. 

children together, and she grew in beauty Several months passed, away before I 
on my sight, as the star of evening steals gained information respecting the sequel of 
into glory through the twilight. But she m y Jdtle story. After his parents were 
was poor and portionless, the daughter of laid ' n fh e dust, William Campbell, with 
a mean shepherd. Our attachment offend- !l sa( ^ an< ^ anxious heart made enquiries 

. . r . . r. t • t _i:_ it.. _r u:_ _i__ 


Select Geraniums in large quantities, ©1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, © 2,00 |>er doz. 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, © 2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use: low hy die 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, ©4,50 per doz. 

— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
©3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, ©3 per 1000. 


tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of the Euro|>ean collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered hy competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of 
which will he issued 1st May. 

tFsF" City office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 

Rochester, Feb., 1851. ’ " [61-tf | 


ABOUT THOSE JPJLOYV PATTERNS. 

W E called on J R. & Co., agreeably to their request, 
to have those PATTERNS “ POINTED out” to 
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\ ed my father. He commanded me to leave a f ter J earae Leslie, the object of his early 
( her forever. I could not, and he turned affections, to whom we have alluded, bor 
\ me from his house. I wandered, I knew several weeks his search was fruitless; 
l not, and I cared not whither. But I will out at length he learned that property had 
, not detain you with my history. In my been left her father by a distant relative, 
) utmost need, I met a sergeant of the forty- aa< f l ^ at .h* 2 nmv r^^d somewhere in 
/ second, who was then upon the recruiting Dumfrieshire. 

> service, and in a few weeks, I joined the In the same garb which I have already 
( regiment of proud hearts. I was at Brus- described, tlie soldier set out upon hisjour- 
; flels when the wolf and the raven sang at ney. With little difficulty he discovered 
) midnight through the streets. It was a the house. It resembled such as are oc- 
} herald of a day of glory find death. There cupied by the higher class of farmers. Thc 
£ were three Highland regiments of us— front door stood open. He knocked, but 
s three joined in one—joined‘in rivalry, in no one answered. He approached along 
love, and in purpose; and, thank Fate, I the passage—he heard voices in an apart- 
i was present when the Scots Grays, flying ment on his right —again he knocked, but 
• > to our aid, raised the electric shout; ‘ Scot- was unheeded. He entered uninvited. A 
land forever!’ returned our tartaned clans- group was standing in the middle of the 
men; ‘Scotland forever!’ reverberated as floor, and among them a minister,commen- 


\ Witty Rrtort _Sir Astlv Clnonur VV have those PATTERNS “ POINTED out” t° Publication Office in Burns’Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] ) 

vYlllx IIETDKT. Oir Y;OOpLI, us, as they had contradicted us, and were told that they , ’ , J ) 

relates a wittv reply made by an Irish to a hac L f i tted , u P, asetof castings from OUR PATTERNS, coiner of btate and Buflulo 8ts. ) 

^ 1 no r J and they had some of their casting done at Henrietta and - ) 

Scotch surgeon. I he former asserted that some ill the city. We accordingly went up to Henrietta The Nkw-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horil- ) 

fineer never necnrrefl in women who hart and found nothing of the sort, as we expected. We then cultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Educational, Literary and ) 

cancel uevci occuiicuin wutucu >vuu nau made inquiries at the foundries in the city, and found noth- News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- ) 
been mothers. The latter denied this, and ing,-as weexpected. We afterwards made other inquiries nal published in the United States. Those w ho wish a ! 

, , , 1 1 1 + ’ of tl cm, and they refused to “ point ’em out” Cause good paper, devoted to useftil and instructive subjects, are l 

mentioned a case oi a lady Who had twice why? We GUESS they have no patterns to point OUT. — invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear ) 

hcon tlio mnthpr nf twins vot had a They may have some castings from abroad, but no “ton,” in mind that thc postage on a first class periodical ts no ) 

’ J f that might be cramped on to thc C Plows,butof no concern more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. ^ 

cancer afterwards. IO this apparently con- in town, nor any where else, CAN so good A FIT BE HAD AS Terms in Advance: ' 

elusive evidence, the Irishman immediately rat• i t.’r'ns ™ iY'iv'u k - Y ™ inmRIt t L! , Y", Two Dollars a Year — ©i for six months. To uiui>» j 


, .(’11 , , j , . of tl cm, and they refused to “ point’em out ” Cause good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, 

mentioned a case Oi a lady who had twice why? We guess they have no patterns to point OUT. — invited to give this one a careful examination—audio 

K/.pn fhr* mnthur nf twins and vnt had a They may have some castings from abroad, but no “ton,” in mind that thc postage on a first class periodical t: 

’ J f that might be cramped on to thc C Plows,butof no concern more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprini 

cancer afterwards. IO this apparently con- in town, nor any where else, CAN so good A fit BE HAD AS Terms in Advance: 

elusive evidence, the Irishman immediately PATTERNS from which the Plows were madf^ Let Two Dollars a Year — ©1 for six months. To (’ 

renlied “ Av bv mv soul but don’t YOU bint who attempts to deceive be rebuked. “ A word to the Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for 
repueu, jvy, uy my suui, uut uun l juu wise is sufficient.” BRIGGS & BRO , Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) tor, 

know that s an exception to the general 74 No. 68 State street, Rochester. Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for #15; Twenty Co 

1 ( \xru , .1 1 n r 1 --—- for#25, and any additional number, directed m individi 

rule!—VY here S the wonder in Uancer IOl- MOKE ABOUT THOSE PATXJEICNS. at tlie same rale. Forty Copies, directed to one person 

lowing Gemini ? it always does.” TTFE have no disposition to bandy words with our ® l0 > an( * a "y additional number, thus addressed, ni 

O' J VV oAvvititn.. ihnun pfii.M'pj .... i— samerate. Six months suliscrintions at nronortionnl r: 


BRIGGS & BRO , 

No. 68 State street. Rochester. 


MORE ABOUT THOSE PATTERNS. 


Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) tor ©Hi; ) 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) tor #15; Twenty Copies } 
for#25, and any additional number, directed loindividuals ( 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for ; 


° _■__ VV neighbors about those POINTS or patterns, ha v- 

j n g en0 ugh of them to furnish all who may favor us with 

Genteel People. —The young lady who acal1 ’ t , h . o; ‘8 hil ,lia y require many “tons.” and patterns 
. , , i t ■ J .. from which to make more, which will he warranted to tit 

lets her mother do the ironing tor tear ot ill all cases. “ A word to the wise,” &c., may he sufii- 

spreading her hands; the miss who wears wor<J 7 s 6 a,ld ^‘’jeapaub'&co. 

thin shoes on a rainy day; the young gen--—-- 


W E have no disposition to bandy words with our ©i () > an d any additional number, thus addressed, nf ihe 
neighbors about those POINTS i>R patterns, hav- same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 


tleman who is ashamed to be seen walking 
with his father. 

A child asked his mother if storms ever 
made malt liquors, as he had heard her tell 
Jane to bring in the clothes, as a storm was 
brewing. I 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c.! J3 5 ” Subscription mon 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, and \ scnt,) y n,ai ' at our risk - 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements', Seeds, &c., for TERMS OF 

, nle by E. C. WILDER & CO., A limited number of ap 

(02-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. inserted m tlie New-Yori 

-— (twelve lines or less,) ftY t 

JAPANNED WAKE. each subsequent publicatii 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for Notices relative tc 

sale, wholesale and reloil by J. E. CHENEY, Horticultural, Mechanical 


same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential |>ersoiis 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 
of Agricultural Improvement — arc respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

O 5 ” Subscription money, properly enclosnl, may be 


Implements, Seeds, &c., for TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

C. WILDER & CO., A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 

Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. inserted m tlie New-Yorker, at the rate of ©1 per square 

-— (twelve lines or less,) fo r the first insertion, and 50 cents for 

9 AVAjKE. each subsequent publication.—To be pair! for in advance. 

I Ware just received and for XHf” Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural 
by J. E. CHENEY, Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Association* 
No. 21 Exchange Street, published gratuitously. 


“Speed the Plow.” i 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

rpnE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- / 
X tention of the farming community to the fact that thev 
have just received a supply ol the most popular and mod- ? 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horn- ) 
cultural pursuits. . 

They would particularly invite ail interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Pi.ows, in a series of24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason Also ' 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter in- ' 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curlis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture 
Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO ^Irving Block, ) 

_*5 Buffalo st., Rochester! '■ 
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have been turned aside from their purposes 
by some uncontrollable circumstances, they 
have submitted unwillingly to the present 
dominant power, but as soon, as they accumu¬ 
lated new strength and chances seemed to 
be in their favor, they have either reverted 
to a republic, or made at least a strenuous 
effort to do so. But various causes are in 
the way as yet of the permanent establish¬ 
ment of a republic, although it is very im¬ 
probable they will ever submit again to 
monarchy. 

There are in France yet, too many dukes 
and other degenerate limbs of royalty, who 
are sending their influence abroad through 
the medium of corrupt public journals, spec¬ 
ialities in politics, and false relgions.— 
There can be no perfect republic here, 
while these men live; while infidelity is 
so rife as at present; nor while liberty of 
speech is suppressed; never while the Sab¬ 
bath is desecrated as now; never while such 
a corrupt military is encouraged and kept 
up; never while the ambition of the proud 
and luxurious is tempted by so many ely- 
siums in the form of royal palaces; never 
while the public taste is corrupted by a 
vicious literature and art; never while 
jesuit friars, are secretly nosing all corners 
of the moral and social fabric, and destroy¬ 
ing its foundations at every pregnable point; 
and finally, never, while all Europe sets a 
bad example. But we think France, and all 
other nations, as well as America, will event¬ 
ually have this form of government;—we 
draw this conclusion from the general facts 
that man is originally constituted for an 
equalized, representative government; that 
education and civilization always tend to 
such a result; and finally that self govern¬ 
ment is the only one founded in justice and 
consistent with the largest liberty of tho’t, 
and action'. Time works slowly, but surely, 
in producing a great reformation, and the 
inevitable result to any nation must be, as 
it always has been, free self government or 
annihilation. History furnishes no exam¬ 
ple, and philosophy can prove no contradic¬ 
tion to this principle. M. M. Rodgers. 


with a perfect profusion of sculptured mar¬ 
bles, gilded carving and pannel work, inlaid 
floors, gorgeous tapestry, brocade, velvets, 
furniture injaid with ivory, pearl, and pol¬ 
ished metals,—gilded canopies and paint¬ 
ings all combined and arranged in the most 
exquisite tatse of which human ingenuity 
is capable. And if one can picture to him¬ 
self, a suit of these spacious rooms, illumin¬ 
ated by the myriads of crystal candelabras, 
echoing to the swelling strains of the most 
enchanting music, thronged with sceptered 
Kings and jewelled Queens, accompanied 
by a numerous retinue of youthful princes 
and princesses, blooming in beauty and 
richly attired, while everything combines to 
produce a harmonious and almost oppres¬ 
sive air of splendor and magnificence,—he 
will have before him a scene which he can 
hardly believe is surpassed by any in the 
celestial world: and yet, this has been an 
actuality 7 here, times innumerable. 

THE ROYAL PALACES AT VERSAILLES AND ST. 

CLOUD.-THE CHURCH AT ST. DENNIS. 

The first is less splendid in most respects 
than that just noticed: it has a valuable 
gallery of over three thousand pictures, and 
a fine collection of statuary and tapestry; 
there is also a splendid chapel, library and 
theatre. The parks here, are perhaps the 
finest in France, though far less extensive 
than those of Fontainbleau: the Royal Park 
here, (Fontainbleau,) contains G£,000 acres, 
and is 12 miles wide: the fountains, artifi. 
cial ponds, canals and statuary, are in per¬ 
fect profusion; there is also a large orangery, 
and fruit gardens, &c. 

The Palace at St. Cloud contains the 
finest collection of tapestry of all the royal 
residences, and has together with some 
splendid fountains, a series of artificial 
cascades. 

The Church at St.' Dennis, is the West¬ 
minster of Franco, as it contains the remains 
of nearly all her sovereigns; it well pays the 
visitor for a tour from Paris. 

THE JARDIN DES PLANTES. 

This consists of three distinct depart¬ 
ments, viz., the menagerie, the botanic gar¬ 
dens, and the museums: the first contains a 
large collection of animals and birds, all 
living as nearly in accordance with their ori¬ 
ginal habits and natures as possible: the 
botanical department contains almost every 
plant that can be made to flourish in the 
climate of Paris, with the assistance of arti¬ 
ficial heat, green houses, &c.—many of the 
tropical plants seem to grow as luxuriantly 
as if restored to their native habitudes.— 
The museums contain a vast collection of 
objects from the three kingdoms of nature, 
all preserved and arranged in the most per¬ 
fect order;—but I can only notice this place 
briefly,—together with the school of natu¬ 
ral sciences connected with it, where the 
student of natural history will find it offers 
every possible facility for the pursuit of his 
investigations during a life time. 

Many other places in Paris, such as 
churches, colleges, hospitals, galleries, mu¬ 
seums, libraries, manufactories and various 
public buildings, parks, gardens, &c., offer 
attractions hardly equalled in any other part 
of the world. 

PROSPECTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The name “ Republic,” seeips to be as 
yet a misnomer; an anarchy, such as that 
of France, scarcely deserves the name; but 
that the people will finally establish such a 
form of government, is almost certain, from 
their fixed determination to clo so. Since 
the remembrance of men now living, France 
has had four Kings, one Emperor, and has 
been twice a Republic; this fact goes to 
prove that at least a large portion of the 
people are determined on the overthrow of 
monarchy in all forms. Whenever they 


can but add to the strength of the soil as it 
decomposes; and the frequent and repeat¬ 
ed use of the cultivator will better prepare 
the ground for the growing crop than it 
could be by twice plowing—turning the sod 
to surface and exposing it to the free evap¬ 
oration and the consequent loss of a por¬ 
tion of its manurial gases. 

It is evident that seeds of any descrip¬ 
tion require the combined presence of heat, 
water and oxygen to induce a healthy ger¬ 
mination. There would be a greater 
amount of heat from the *lecay of the sod, 
turned under, than otherwise,—water would 
better be retained, and for a longer period 
—and at the same time a larger supply of 
oxygen would arise from its decomposition 
beneath, than upon the surface. 


TEMPLE OF NOTRE DAME. 

This vast and magnificent Gothic pile, 
whose lofty towers have looked down upon 
the change of dynasties and scenes ot bar¬ 
barism for seven centuries, has been the 
place of some of the most singular as well 
as memorable transactions of any in Europe. 
Here, in the “ reign of terror,” a naked 
prostitute was carried by the infamous Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, and set upon the al¬ 
tar and hailed by the infidel rabble as the 
“ goddess of reason.” Within its lofty walls 
Napoleon received the crown of France, 
placing the diadem on his brow with his 
own hand. The service here when high 
mass is performed, is truly splendid and im¬ 
posing; a large number of priests vestured 
in the richest sacerdotal robes, glittering 
with gold and dazzling with gay colors, 
chanting in sepulchral tones Latin pray¬ 
ers, surrounded by thousands of kneel¬ 
ing penitents, while white robed youths 
wave their silver censors and fill the air 
with aromatic odors. Meanwhile the gor¬ 
geous arches and painted walls, resound to 
the almost deafening tones of the enormous 
organ, accompanied by the silvery voices of 
numerous juvenile chanters. In no place 
in the world, Rome excepted, can this cere¬ 
mony be seen in such splendid perfection, 
and on so grand a scale as here. 

PARE LA CHAISE. 

This is the most splendid of the Parisian 
cemeteries, and is literally a “city of the 
dead,”—almost every monument being a 
small stone chapel, in which the friends of 
deceased persons attend worship at stated 
times, and drop a tear over the dust of de¬ 
parted ones. Here are the tombs of Mo- 
liere and La Fontaine, whose mortal re¬ 
mains render the place more sacred, hum¬ 
ble though their tombs, than the costly piles 
of marble that mark the resting places of 
all the military chiefs of France. Here 
also, is a splendid Gothic structure which 
marks the common grave of Abelard and 
Heloise, whose ardent and unfortunate at¬ 
tachment was so cruelly punished by the 
offended uncle;—to this tomb the sighing 
disciples of Cupid repair annually, to pledge 
anew their tender remembrance of the ill- 
fated pair, by strewing it with wreaths of 
perrennial flowers. Pare La Chaise is a 
delightful and a splendid place,—and ad¬ 
mirably fitted for the reflections of those 
who make a virtue of being unhappy with 
long cherished melancholy. The monu¬ 
ments of several Americans and other for¬ 
eigners are to be seen here. 

ROYAL PALACE AT FONTAINBLEAU. 

This place has been the theatre of some 
of the most important events connected 
with the history of France. In this splen¬ 
did old palace the father of Charles X and 
Louis XIV died; here Christiana, Queen 
of Sweden, resided after her abdication; 
here Louis XIV revoked the edict of Nan¬ 
tes, and here Napoleon kept Pope Pius 
YII imprisoned two years,—and afterwards 
unwillingly signed his abdication of the 
throne, and took leave of his imperial eagles 
forever: here too, with the vain hope of 
leaving an heir to the throne, he sacrificed 
on the shrine of his insatiable ambition, and 
divorced the only wife of his affection, the 
amiable and faithful Josephine. This cruel 
and unjust act cost him a greater mental 
effort than all the victories he ever achieved, 
and planted a thorn in his pillow, which 
ceased to wound him only with his expiring 
groan at St. Helena. 

. I shall not attempt to describe the Palace 
of Fontainbleau, as language can hardly 
give any cor ect conception of its splendor 
It is an extensive structure of free stone, not. 
peculiarly imposing when seen from with¬ 
out; but within, it is finished and furnished 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

> Paris, January, 19.51. 

Mr. Editor:—I send you a few brief 
; sketches of the most interesting objects for 
“ sight seeing,” of Paris and its vicinity.— 
; These notes are miscellaneous, and without 
any pretension to exact and full description 
or historical connection; being merely a 
\ record of such impressions as would be left 
' on the mind of a traveler who visits every 
) place of interest, with no other end in view 
than that of general information. Paris 

■ combines, perhaps, a greater variety of ob- 

> jects of interest to the stranger, whether 
\ he be seeking for knowledge, or pursuing 
• pleasure merely, than any other city in the 
] world; but among the innumerable attrac- 
) tions which constitute a maze, in which at 

first, one is bewildered and confounded, we 
) will select a few of the most noted and 

> brilliant. 

> 

i; XUK PALACE Of 'DIE TUiLtERiEg.“~THfi LOU* 

VRE—PALAIS NATIONAL. 

From the circumstance of its being the 
1 scene of important events at the commence- 
1 ment of the last revolution, and the last resi¬ 
dence of the unfortunate Louis Piiillippe, 
it is peculiarly worthy of a visit; and here 
we may remark, that all public buildings 
and institutions in France, are wisely and 
liberally thrown open to the gratuitous in- 
i spection of the public. This however, is 

> not true of similar places in England and 
1 most continental countries. 

Here is to be seen the splendid throne 
room, mutilated and reft of its rich furni- 
ture and ornaments,—but not a • vestiire of 

( O 

the throne itself remains. In another room 
) is a silver statue of the goddess of the coun- 

j ° 

) try, of the size of life, which was presented 
to Napoleon by the citizens of Paris. Sev- 
. oral fine paintings and some rich antique 
; furniture constitute the sum of what remains 
J to be seen here at present, — although this 
extensive and splendid old palace is rich in 

> historical recollections. Joining this, is the 
palace of the Louvre, which contains the 

; famous gallery of paintings, consisting of 
over three thousand pieces from the mas¬ 
ters of nearly all countries: the works of 
this collection are exclusively from deceased 
artists, those of living artists having been 

( o o 

> removed to a new gallery in the Palais Na¬ 
tional, which collection consists also of about 

1 three thousand pieces, besides much fine 
\ sculpture. 

■ “HOTEL DES MONNIES.” 

s This is the Mint, an extensive stone edi¬ 
fice, containing all the coins and medals of 
France, through many different reigns, to- 
; geth'er with the coins of most modern na- 
tions; also the dies for coining, a collection 
) of precious ores and metals, chemicals and 
; apparatus for assaying them, extensive work- 
) shops for coining processes, &c. A visit to 
i this establishment amply compensates one 
! the time and labor required to see it. 


ROOT CULTURE.-THE RUTA BAGA. 

The farmer who wishes to avail himself 
of every mode of good management by 
which the general productiveness of his 
form m ay be increased, will not neglect, in 
the proper season, to sow his acre or less of 
the ruta baga. To the grazier and dairy¬ 
man this root is of high value, being more 
productive, as well as more nutritive than 
any other turnip—keeping better and later, 
and particularly adapted to the spring feed¬ 
ing of all domestic animals. To the grain- 
grower, who pays but little attention to 
stock, they are of importance—saving land 
for the plow which must otherwise be em¬ 
ployed for meadow, — for from half an acre 
of ruta bagas as much animal food may be 
obtained as from several acres of hay. For 
table use, they are highly prized—their 
sweetness and long-keeping qualities, ren¬ 
dering them a general favorite. 

The time of sowing is already at hand, 
but may be extended through the present 
month and even later, yet the sooner done, 
the better the crop, as they continue grow¬ 
ing until all vegetation ceases from cold, so 
that their size depends in part upon early 
planting. The following is one mode of 
cultivation. 

The best soils are those deep, light and 
sandy—new ground, grass-swards or clover- 
leys producing the greatest crops. The 
drill culture is decidedly better than broad¬ 
cast, though the latter is sometimes prac¬ 
ticed. The land should, by repeated plow¬ 
ing, harrowing, &c., be brought into a state 
of deep, fine tilth, and the manure, well 
rotted, placed in furrows and covered with 
the plow, over which the seed is sown with 
a drill machine, (if any amount of sowing 
is to be done, the greater ease and nicety 
will pay for the investment,) and covered 
lightly with fine mould, rolled down. 

As soon as the plants come up, a dust¬ 
ing, for several mornings in succession be¬ 
fore the dew is off, with ashes, soot, lime or 
plaster, will prevent the ravages of the fly, 
as well as add, by their fertilizing proper¬ 
ties, to the early growth of the plants.— 
They must be kept clear from weeds, and 
thinned out, to at least ten inches distance, 
—and frequent working in the early stages 
of their growth is of great importance.— 
This can in part be done by a narrow cul¬ 
tivator, which should be followed by the 
hoe, for in this as in all other crops thorough 
work is the secret of success. They will 
well repay all the labor bestowed upon 
them, and the good looks of the cattle and 
sheep to whom they have been fed, in the 
spring, will prove their value very satisfac¬ 
torily to the producer. 

Brag Calf. —Mr. Aaron Wilson, one 
of our Ovid subscribers, has a calf, which, 
when five hours old, weighed 111 lbs. The 
cow is one-half Durham and one-half Dev¬ 
onshire—the calf from Devonshire bull. 


ONCE PLOWING FOR WHEAT. 


There is no grain raised in the Middle 
States which pays a better profit than wheat, 
although at present its yield is somewhat 
uncertain, owing to the weevil, rust, and 
other enemies which sometimes attack it 
These should not discourage the agricultur¬ 
ist, but rather incite to more earnest search 
for remedies therefor. As it is the season 
of commencing the preparation of the wheat 
ground by the farmer, I have thought, it 
might not be irrevalent to advance a few 
ideas and suggestions on the subject. 

The old mode of plowing the ground in 
June, and letting it lie until August or 
September, and then cross-plowing—turn¬ 
ing up the old, partly decayed sod to the 
sun, wasting thus a portion of its substance 
and strength—is still practiced by many 
farmers. Better plow your sod ground just 
before harvest, or immediately after if you 
choose, to the depth of seven or eight inch¬ 
es, then thoroughly harrow, after which put 
on a good steel-tooth cultivator, and ply 
that over the field two or three times, as 
your time may permit, and the nature of 
the land require. After going through with 
this process, sow on your wheat and culti¬ 
vate in,—between the first and tenth of 
September is the most suitable time. 

The double profit to be derived from this 
management proves its propriety. But 
some may say the strength of the buried 
sod oannot assist the early growth of the 
wheat. I think it can and does. The ve£- 
etation turned under—let it be clover or 
any other grass to the, depth eight inches, 
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HAY MAKING. 

So much of the real value of the hay 
crop depends upon its being secured in the 
proper manner and season, that we may be 
allowed to say a few words on the subject, 
though we bring forward no new ideas to 
any of the thorough-going farmer-readers 
of the Rural New'-Yorker. 

The proper stage of cutting for hay in 
the growth of all grasses, is now g morally 
conceded to be during their period of flow¬ 
ering. After that has passed, the plants 
cease their growth, the leaves begin to fall 
off, and they deteriorate rapidly in all their 
nutritive qualities —the saccharine and oily 
portions decomposing or evaporating, as 
well as concentrating in the seed—leaving 
the stalks dry and w'oody, like the straw of 
wheat and other grains. The plants used 
for medicinal or culinary purposes are al¬ 
ways gathered when in full bloom, retain¬ 
ing then in the greatest perfection their pe¬ 
culiar and valuable qualities. 

The practice of the best farmers in hay¬ 
making is to mow the grass gjteely as pos¬ 
sible,—spreading it evenly awsoon as the 
’ dew or surface moisture has dried away— 
letting it dry through the day —and with a 
horse-rake before sunset putting it into 
winrows, and then forming it into small 
cocks; in which it may remain until the 
ground becomes warm and dry the next 
morning. The cocks should then be open¬ 
ed—their contents shaken up lightly—and 
if the weather has been favorable the pre¬ 
ceding day, and during this, by turning and 
stirring immediately after dinner, the cu¬ 
ring may be completed so that the hay may 
be placed in the stack or mow during the 
afternoon. Or, if desirable, the hay may 
remain in the cocks for two or three days, 
curing in part by the sweating process, 
which many think secures in the greatest 
perfection, all its nutritive qualities. When 
thus left—they must be shaken out to the 
sun an hour or so before drawing. This 
method of curing is particularly recommen¬ 
ded for clover hay— especially the larger 
kinds, and that most luxuriant in its 
growth. 

The importance of good implements in 
gathering and securing the hay crop, is 
evident to every practical farmer. Good? 
sharp scythes, light, well-made rakes and 
forks —and a horse-rake are of much val¬ 
ue, and aid materially in getting the hay 
into the barn in the best order. No one 
who has once used a good horse-rake, would 
think of going through haying without one. 
The labor they save, and the speed and 
neatness with which they do their work, 
make their cost but a small object to any 
one with even a few acres of grass to 
gather. 

But the sun does not always shine while 
farmers wish to be “ making hay.” Those 
who have used them, speak in high terms 
of the advantages of hay-caps for protec¬ 
tion from rain during the process of curing. 
They are made of sheeting, yard and a 
half, or yard and a quarter wide, torn into 
squares, with a loop at each corner by 
which they are fastened to the cocks. A 
Massachusetts farmer who has used them 
for years gives his method of applying them 
as follows:—“ Make four sticks about 18 
inches long for each cap, let two hands at 
opposite corners draw the cap down tight 
over the cock—pass the stick through the 
loop and up (not down) into the hay, and it 
will stand both wind and rain a month, if 
you please.” 

EARLY CUTTING OF GRAIN. 

In advance of the time of harvesting 
the wheat crop, we desire to impress these 
truths upon all wheat growers. By cut¬ 
ting your wheat from seven to ten days 
before it is ripe, the following beneficial re¬ 
sults will flow; your straw will be heavier, 
brighter, more nutritive, and make better 
food for your stock; while to a certainty, 
your crop will escape injury from that fatal 
disease—the Rust. 

Wheat intended for seed, should, we 
think, not be cut before it may have ripened. 
This, however, is an unsettled point. 

Had our advice been followed last year, 
we are confident that wheat growers would 
have been spared the loss of thousands of 
bushels of wheat, which they sustained 
through the rust, owing to their delaying 
cutting until the grain was ripe. 

We will here add, that it would be con¬ 
sistent with enlightened economy', to har¬ 
dest all descriptions of small grain, before 
they are fully ripe.— Am. Farmer. 

Plowing while in blossom will destroy 
sorrel, and liming will prevent its growth. 






THE BANTAM FOWL. 

These diminutive specimens of the Poul¬ 
try tribe originated in the Island of Java, 
but since their introduction into Europe 
many varieties and crosses have become 
known, distinguished by as many different 
names—and none of them destitute of ele¬ 
gance and beauty. The Sebright Bantam, 
figured below, is one of the most graceful 
and consequential of them all. 



“ His coat,” says Dixon, “ is of a rich 
brownish yellow; almost every feather is 
edged with a border of darker hue, ap¬ 
proaching to black. His neat, slim legs are 
of a light, dull lead color; his ample tail is 
carried well over his back. His dependent 
wings nearly touch the ground. He is as 
upright as the stiffest drill sergeant, or 
more so, for he appears now and then as if 
he would fall backward like a horse that 
over-rears himself.” He is as pugnacious 
as he is consequential and will not give over 
for a few pecks and scratches. 

The fowl commonly known as the Ban¬ 
tam, (figured at the head of this article,) 
varies in color and is feathered to the toes. 
They have been known so small as to weigh, 
when full grown, less than ten ounces.— 
They are kept, of course, more as a matter 
of curiosity and ornament than profit, though 
they are both good layers and good sitters. 

SMALL FARMS. 

There are thousands of farms in the New 
England States, varying in size from twen¬ 
ty-five to one hundred acres upon which 
thousands of families notonly live but are well 
to do in the world, and have reared large 
families in comfort and prosperity. It is 
true, the children, for the want of room to 
work, have to go to contriving, and it is this 
necessity that has filled the whole country 
with Yankee contrivances of all kinds, from 
a basswood pumpkin seed to a steam engine. 

One of the greatest crops of the diminu¬ 
tive farms, is, that inventive genius which 
characterises the whole nation. No Yan¬ 
kee clock ever run with more regularity 
than the whole of the operations connected 
with some of the small farmers. Look at 
their cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, geese, ducks 
and chickens. There is an appearance of 
unmistakable thrift about everything ani¬ 
mate and inanimate upon some of riiese pla¬ 
ces. It is true, many of the occupants work 
with the same old fashioned tools their fath¬ 
ers did, and follow all the same time-hon¬ 
ored practices, but the next generation will 
be more alive to the spirit of improvem >nt. 
— Am. Agriculturist. 

HOW SHOULD CREAM BE KEPT? 

This question is often asked and is an¬ 
swered in different ways. We say that 
cream is sweeter when kept out of a damp 
cellar or well than when kept in it. Cream 
is kept best in a cool back room above 
ground, or chiefly so. It ought to be stir¬ 
red daily while it is kept, otherwise mouldy 
particles gather on the surface of the pots. 

Milk also, set for cream, yields more 
cream when it is placed above ground than 
when placed in cellars, and it rises sooner 
also. Any one may prove this by a trial 
of both modes. Much is said about keep¬ 
ing cream sweet, but cream perfectly sweet 
is not easily churned. It should undergo 
a change in order to make, good butter. 
The act of churning produces a chemical 
change in the cream, and though the cream 
may have a sour taste, the butter is not 
necessarily sour. The nature of it is 
changed on churning. 

A room above ground, on the north side 
of a large building, well shaded with trees 
is a better place for setting, than any damp 
cellar that we have seen. In such a room 
the cream will all rise in thirty-six hours 
that is really valuable.— Mass. Plough* 


CORN COB MEAL. 

We make the following extract from a 
letter in the Germantown Telegraph. The 
subject is an important one, and we should 
be pleased to receive from any of our sub¬ 
scribers who have made use of corn cob 
meal for feeding cattle or horses, additional 
information concerning its value and effects: 

Some forty years ago this same cob meal 
notion crept in here, I know not how; and 
every mill in the neighborhood was obliged 
to get a peculiar machine to grind corn cobs 
or lose its custom. In one mill I recollect 
seeing a heap of corn in the ear of 500 or 
600 bushels, which the miller informed me 
he had taken as toll. I of course with oth¬ 
ers went with the crowd, and had my feed 
prepared in the same way. On one occa¬ 
sion I had some hard work for my team, 
for several weeks, and I noticed the horses 
declining in flesh, notwithstanding I knew 
they were well and regularly fed. An ob¬ 
servant neighbor also called my attention 
to the altered appearance of the 'horses, 
and asked me what they were fed on. I 
replied, cob meal. He advised me to quit 
it immediately. I did so, and gave them 
whole corn instead, and in less than two 
weeks the improved condition of the horses 
was very perceptible. At the same time I 
was stall feeding several oxen on the same 
meal, and from its very apparent effect on 
the horses, was led to examine how it affect¬ 
ed the cattle. One bad consequence I 
thought was very striking. In going into 
the stable in the morning, the fetor proved 
that there were more of fermented than of 
properly digested food. To an observant 
physician, going into a sick chamber, there 
is no better test of a deranged state of the 
stomach and bowels than this circumstance. 
Now it must be admitted that any animal 
.to thrive and do well, must have nutritious 
food, and that which is etisy of digestion. 
A part of the corn cob is harder and less 
liable to be acted on by the gas or juices 
than the hardest wood. It is also a well- 
known fact that any substance introdu¬ 
ced into the stomach, which is incapable 
of digestion, disorders it 

I would again ask any rational man, what 
effect corn bread of which one quarter at 
least was corn-cobs, would have on bis 
stomach ? It is also well known, that all 
animals of which grass and grain are 
their natural food, have weak digestive 
powers. 

I will now only add, that in less than 
five years after the first introduction of these 
cob machines, not one was to be found in 
any of the mills that used them; if any 
one is desirous of trying the experiment, I 
have no doubt they can be had at a very 
low price, if time and rust have not used 
them up. w. 

REPLANTING. 

It is often the case that very serious 
injury is effected in the cornfield by the 
ravages of the cut-worm; amd whenever 
this is experienced, the farmer should at 
once introduce some plan which will most 
readily and profitably supply its place. As 
the soil of cornfields is generally well pre¬ 
pared and rich, there is no danger of most 
vegetables failing when introduced into va- 
cant spots. Potatoes are commonly resort¬ 
ed to for this purpose, though I think them 
less profitable than turnips. Beans answer 
well, especially the later varieties, and so 
do English turnips. These make a fine 
winter feed for sheep, and are of value if 
fed off in the fall. Large crops of these 
turnips are often raised even in fields where 
the corn has been seriously injured by the 
worms. If sown in June or July, just be¬ 
fore a rain, they will come on rapidly, and 
as they grow late—long after the harvesting 
of the corn has been effected, they generally 
have time enough, and though they may 
not be altogether so large as those produc¬ 
ed in open field, and by themselves, they 
will nevertheless be sound, of excellent 
quality and flavor. 

A late writer asserts that he has known 
one hundred and fifty bushels of sound tur¬ 
nips, fit for marketing, raised from one acre 
in this manner, and where the hills of corn 
were all occupied by corn plants, and these 
of a robust size. Eighty bushels I think is 
the largest yield I ever knew under such 
circumstances. Now supposing this to be 
the maximum production, and allowing the 
turnips to be worth one shilling per bushel 
fur sheep—which I am confident is a mod¬ 
erate estimate, we have a crop worth thir¬ 
teen dollars and a trifle over, almost gratis. 
The cost of the seed and the sowing will 
not exceed three shillings, if a proper time 
is selected; and as to harvesting, the cost 
is indeed a mere trifle. The tops, if fed to 
your milch cows, will more than pay this. 
Equally, or nearly equally profitable results 
attend the planting of ruta bagas, cabbages, 
and Swedes. Every inch of prepared soil, 
should produce something of value. — Ger¬ 
mantown Telegraph. 

We believe in good fences, good barns, 
good farm-houses, good stock, good orchards 
and children enough to gather the fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitohen, a neat 
wife in it, a spinning piano, a clean cupboard, 
and a clear conscience. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 

Iris an object of considerable importance, 
when eggs are plenty, to pack them away 
in such a manner as to preserve them in 
good condition. Various methods have 
been recommended, but a really good and 
reliable mode has not yet been discovered. 
The whole philosophy of egg-ology has not 
yet been ascertained. An egg contains the 
elements of life within itself, and of course 
all the elements or requisites of decorr po¬ 
sition within itself. If it be kept in a situ¬ 
ation sufficiently warm, the decomposition 
begins and proceeds until it is accomplish¬ 
ed. Even when kept cool enough to pre¬ 
vent decomposition, there are changes go¬ 
ing on which spoil the egg. They lose 
weight and diminish in specific gravity.— 
When first laid, an egg is heavier than 
water; but when kept a long time, it some¬ 
times becomes lighter than water. It is 
stated in some of the journals that Dr. 
Prout kept an egg two years and found 1 
that its weight diminished daily. At first 
it weighed 907 grains and 5 tenths. At 
the end of two years’ exposure, it weighed 
only 363 grains and 2 tenths. Hence it 
lost more than half its original weight.— 
The inside of the egg diminishes in bulk, 
and the space becomes filled with air.— 
Some process by wl ich the pores of the egg 
shall be'closed, and a uniformly cool tem¬ 
perature be kept up, will preserve it best. 

Stephens, in his Book of the Farm, recom¬ 
mends covering the shell with grease or 
something that shall close the pores, and 
then packing them away in bran, oats, or 
something similar. 

The following are his remarks on this 
subject:—“ To render eggs a remunerative 
item of farm economy, they should be pre¬ 
served fresh, until the scarce season arrives, 
when they realize a fair price, such as 8d. 
the dozen. It is easy to preserve eggs in 
summer, by first smearing them, while still 
warm, with butter or melted suet, and then 
packing them on the small end in barrels 
in salt, oats, or melted suet. Salt will im¬ 
part a salt taste to eggs, if fresh ones, un¬ 
smeared with butter, are packed in it; but 
certainly not if first smeared with butter or 
suet Oats form a good packing, and may 
be afterwards used by the fowls. Suet, to 
be used in this way, ought to be quite fresh, 
and rendered pure by melting on a slow 
fire, which has the effect of separating it 
from any muscular or tendonous matter as¬ 
sociated with it. 

After packing the eggs on end in the 
vessel destined to contain them — as a 
barrel or jar—the melted suet in a warm, 
not hot slate, is poured over them,— 
which is removed and used for domestic 
purposes, as the eggs are taken out. Eggs 
preserved in either of these methods I have 
found fresh for some months, even so as to 
contain the milk in them—which is the 
popular criterion of a fresh egg, but it is not 
so, since an egg may contain it which can¬ 
not be fresh or new laid. Lime water is 
used to preserve eggs, and answers the pur¬ 
pose; but any dry material is more agreea¬ 
ble than wet ones. In truth, any substance 
that will prevent the air entering the pores 1 
of the shell, together with an} 7 means that 
will prevent the yolk adhering to the shell, 
will preserve them in a sweet state for a 
considerable time.— Maine Farmer. 

Buckwheat. —Any time this month, and 
up to the lOih of July, a crop of buckwheat 
may be seeded, the sooner after the mid¬ 
dle of this month the better. It is a sure 
crop, even on a poor soil, with the aid of a 
little manure; in a tolerable fair soil, a very 
large crop may be calculated upon, the 
same means being used to enliven the soil. 

Buckwheat, as it derives a large portion 
of its food from the air up to the time of 
forming the grain, is not a very exhausting 
crop. It makes most delicious cakes, as 
every good housewife knows, and should 
grace the farmer’s breakfast table through¬ 
out winter; chopt and mixed with cut straw 
or bay, it is excellent as an alterative food 
for horses; made into slop for milch cows, 
it makes the milk flow; hogs, occasionally 
slopt with it, thrive well; it makes good 
food for chickens, particularly at moulting 
time—all poultry relish it Its straw, cured 
into hay, is good long forage for cattle.— 
Sow from 2 to 3 pecks per acre.—Ameri¬ 
can Farmer. 

Watering Horses. —We see every sum¬ 
mer hundreds of incidents of horses being 
killed by giving them water when overheat- 
ted while traveling. It would seem that 
drivers generally think that the preservation 
of the horse’s life consists in having him 
watered at every tavern they come to. But 
we would condemn it as being a most ab¬ 
surd and unnecessary practice. A farmer 
who works his horses at a plow, harrow, or 
cart, never gives them water from the time 
they go to work after breakfast until they 
come in at noon. In France coachmen 
never water their horses except when they 
feed, and if you take the trouble to inquire 
into the effect of the system in that country, 
you will find it has a salutary influence. 
When the driver stops at an inn he washes 
the horse’s nose with a little vinegar in a 
sponge. 

Angry men seldom want woe.i 




KEEP THE PREMISES CLEAN. 

Every cultivator should keep his premi¬ 
ses as clean as possible, for the important 
purposes of saving manure, and promoting 
health. 

Some discerning persons remark that in 
the hot summer, while vegetation is in a 
flourishing condition, it is more healthy in 
the country than in the city, but the reverse 
is the case in September and October, as at 
this season man) vegetable productions 
have come to maturity and are decaying, 
tilling the air with noxious gases and odors; 
whence arise fevers, dysentery, and other 
complaints which are more common in the 
country early in the fall. We give this 
view of the subject which some have pre¬ 
sented, and we will make few remarks on 
subjects that claim the particular attention 
of every cultivator, whether this view be 
correct or not. 

Keep the premises, particularly around 
the dwelling, peifcctly free from every sub¬ 
stance that will taint the air, Every de¬ 
caying vegetable or animal substance 
should be removed a good distance, and 
then covered in earth lor the purpose of 
manure. 

The pig-pen though at a respectable dis¬ 
tance, should be supplied with loam to ab¬ 
sorb all liquid matter. All manure in the 
barn yard should be covered with loam, sand 
or mud, to save it from waste, and to keep 
the air pure, as, in the changes so common 
to the wind, the air is liable to be wafted 
from the barn to the house. 

Cellars should be made as clean as pos¬ 
sible, particularly as they communicate di¬ 
rectly with the dwelling above and any 
foul air produced in them is liable to pass 
into the house. All vegetables in the cel¬ 
lar that are tending to decay should be re¬ 
moved immediately. It is best to ventilate 
cellars thoroughly by opening doors and 
windows, keeping the door open as little 
as possible that communicates with the 
rooms. 

Ground plaster, and freshly burnt char¬ 
coal, set in vessels or strewed around in cel¬ 
lars or other places where foul air exists, or 
is liable to be produced, has a very healthy 
effect by absorbing gases. 

Necessaries often produce a foul atmos¬ 
phere around them; and as the dwelling is 
near, the offensive air is often wafted to it, 
and even when not perceptible is often op¬ 
erating injuriously. Some prepare these 
conveniences and cover with loam or other 
substances all night soil, so as to do away 
entirely with all unpleasant and unwhole¬ 
some effects. When this is not the case, 
charcoal, plaster, chloride of lime, or other 
disenfectantsshould be thrown into the vault 
to absorb all noxious odors. 

Water from the sink should be absorbed 
in loam, (fee., for manure, instead of rising 
in foul gases, and being blown into the 
house. 

There are some cases of malignant and 
fatal disorders going through a family, 
while all the rest of the neighborhood are 
in good health. This is often owing to 
some local cause, some foul puddle, pool, or 
stagnant pond near the dwelling, or a gen¬ 
eral negligence as to keeping the premises 
clean. 

Decaying weeds, grass, potatoes affected 
with the rot, potato tops, pumpkin and oth¬ 
er vines, and various productions, are under¬ 
going decomposition in the fall; and in the 
aggregate the amount is large, and filling 
the air with pestilential gases. Farmers 
may do much good to themselves and the 
community, by burying all such substances, 
and convertin':: them into manure. Make 
them into a compost heap, well covered 
with loam, to absorb the gases. 

Oxen vs. Houses. — It is an old maxim 
that oxen are better than horses for farm 
work—that they are kept cheaper and are 
not liable to so many diseases as the horse 
—that oxen are more patient and can live 
better on grass and the natural produce of 
the farm, and that with good usage they 
are continually growing more valuable till 
they are fit to be turned off for meat. On 
rough or rocky lands they are much the 
best team for plowing, and the gearing or 
harness is more simple and less costly. A 
wooden yoke and a single chain serving for 
two oxen, while a pair of horses must have 
four chains for draft, and leather collars and 
straps in abundance to keep the chains in 
place. Is the substitution of horses on the 
farm any great improvement after all ?— 
Mass. Ploughman. • 

Hilling. —Do not practice the folly of 
making a hill around every vegetable you 
cultivate in your kitchen garden. Obser¬ 
vation will show you that as plants grow 
older, the roots at the base of the stem in¬ 
variably elongate upward toward the sur¬ 
face, indicating thereby, a disinclination to 
be wholly excluded from the air. And be¬ 
side, unless the vegetable be one that re¬ 
quires a large supply of moisture, you de¬ 
prive it, in a great measure, of the benefit 
of the rains, by accumulating around it a 
heap of soil to carry off the water. The hoe 
should be applied only to loosen the soil, 
and kill the weeds, not to bury the vegeta¬ 
ble, and deprive it of the rains. — German¬ 
town Telegraph. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY-JUNE EXHIBI¬ 
TION. 

The annual exhibition of Fruits, Flowers 
and Vegetables of the Genesee Valley Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, took place at the City 
Hall, on the 10th inst. The display was 
beautiful, but owing to the lateness of the 
season, the show of roses was not as com¬ 
plete as usual. 

Many of the former patrons of the So¬ 
ciety were absent, which was much regret- 
ed, and an expression of dissatisfaction was 
made by those present, that all who should 
interest themselves did not come forward 
with their contributions. To several young 
ladies, the Society are under obligations.— 
Hereafter more interest will need to be ta¬ 
ken to make the display what the “Valley 
of the Genesee’s” Society should be. Sub¬ 
joined are the Committees reports. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers 
reported the following premiums: 

nurserymen’s class. 

Ruses.-— Best display, Ellwanger & Barry, 116 
named varieties, $5; 2d, S. Moulson, 17 do. $2; 
3d, A. Frost & Co., 15 do. $1. 

Green House Plants. —Best collection, C. J. 
Ryan & Co., $3; 2d, Win. Webster, ,$2. 

Geraniums.— -Best 12 varieties, Wm. Webster, 
$2; 2d, C. J. Ryan & Co., $1,50. 

Verbenas. —Best display, A. Frost & Co., $1; 
2d, C. J. Ryan & Co., 75 cts. 

Fuschias. —Win. Webster, 17 varieties, $2. 

Chinese Peonies. —Best display, Ellwanger & 
Barry, 31 named varieties, $2; 2d, J. J. Thomas, 
Macedon, $1,50; 3d, John Donnelan, $1. 

Herbaceous Plants. —Best display, Ellwanger & 
Barry, $1,50; 2d, C. J. Ryan <&Co., $1. 

Flowering Shrubs. —Best display, Ellwanger &. 
Barry, $1,50; 2d, C. J. Ryan & Co., $1. 

Roquets. —Best, Ellwanger & Barry, $3; 2d, 
C. J. Ryan & Co., ,$2; 3d, A. Frost & Co., .$1. 

Seedling Calceolarias .— 56 plants in pots — very 
Fine, Win. Webster, .$2. 

Seedling Peonies. —John Donnelan, 27 varie¬ 
ties, promise to be very fine, $2. 

AMATEUR LIST. 

Roses. —Best display, Mrs. II. P. Norton, 
Brockport, 17 named varieties, $3. Verbenas .— 
From do, $1. Petunias —From do, $1. 

Table Roquets. —Best, Mrs. S. J. Selden, $2; 
2d, Miss Martha Breck, $1,50; 3d, Miss Emily 
Peck, $1. 

Splendid Hand Boquets were also exhibited by 
Mrs. L. G. Crane, Mrs. W. Ailing, Miss Green, 
Miss Marietta Pardee, Miss Julia Miller, Miss E. 
L. Langdon, Miss Jane C. Warner, Miss Emma 
Ward, Miss Chappell, Mr. James Whitney and 
Mr. S. Shadbolt, to each of whom a book valued 
at 50 cts. was awarded. John Gray, Ch’n. 

EXHIBITION OF FRUIT8, PREMIUMS, AC. 

Strawberries. —From R. G. Pardee, Palmyra, 
N. Y., one dish Burr’s New Pine—some rneas- 
ureing 4 inches in circumference, and very fine— 
1st prize $3. From the same, 1 quart Hovoy’s 
Seedling, very fine and equal in size and quality 
to 2d prize; also very fine specimens of the Black 
Prince. 

From J. J.' Hath way, best Hovey’s Seedling 
2*1 premium. From the same, one Strawberry, 
the Prince of Orleans, similar to Early Scarlet. 

From W. Borden, fine dish, of Ross Phoenix. 

From John Donnelan, one dish Hovey’s Seed- 
iing. 

Nurserymen's List .— From Ellwanger &, Bar¬ 
ry, No. 1, seedling, first quality in flavor, nearly 
equal to Burr’s New Pine,—very promising speci¬ 
mens Monroe Soedling,—of Burr’s New Pine,— 
also very good specimens of Large Early Scarlet, 
Duke of Kent,—large fruited Alice Maud, Red 
Alpine, Black Prince,and Boston Pine. Also very 
fine specimens of Scarlet Prolific Seedling, in fla¬ 
vor like Hovey’s Seedling, and of Unique Scarlet 
Seedling, of similar quality to Early Scarlet— 
large size. 

From Bissell & Hooker, very good specimens 
Burr’s New Pine, Black Prince, Burr’s Old Pine, 
Scarlet Melting—similar to Early Scarlet, Boston 
Pine, 2d best; Cushing—large and rather pcor. 
Crimson Cone Seedling, rather large—very simi¬ 
lar to Early Scarlet. 

From M. G. Warner, 15 varieties, largest and 
best collection. Five specimens of Austrian Scar¬ 
let, 1st best, Burr’s Old Pine, Early Scarlet, Co¬ 
lumbian . Medium, Crimson Cone, Burr’s New 
Pine, Boston Pine, Black Prince, Alice Maud, 
Roseberry, Bishop’s Orange, Rural Hudson, Hov¬ 
ey’s Seedling, Scarlet Melting, and Ross Phcenix- 

From A. Frost, very fine dish of Hovey’s Seed, 
lings. 

Grapes .— L. A. Ward, Esq., very fine Grapes. 
Black Hamburgh and Maderia. Hot-house not 
n amed. 

Cherries. —Zera Burr, a Seedling Cherry—a 
slight improvement on May Bigareau. 

Apples .—From Dr. Long, specimens of the 
Kingsley Apple, well kept, but have lost most of 
their flavor. 

From J. H. Watts, fine specimens of Northern 
Spy. 

S. Moulson, ) 

J. J. Thomas, > Com. 

Alonzo Frost. ) 

REPORT OF VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee regret very much that there 
should be such a small show of vegetables, though 
this regret is somewhat modified by the fact, that 
every tiling exhibited was of the best variety, and 
the finest growth. 

The first tiling that attracted our attention was 
a fine basket of new potatoes, of the A* h-leaved 
Kidney variety, raised and exhibited by John Gray 
of Gates. They were the carliost seen, and very 
fine. First premium, $2. 

Radishes .—Early Short Top, 1st premium to 
John Donnelan, $2; 2d, C. F. Grosman, $1. 

Peas. —The only specimen in the room was 
raised and exhibited by John Donuellan, of Early 
Kent. We should have been much pleased to 
have compared them with the Emperor, and other 
early varieties, 1st premium $3. 

Rhubarb. —Best, C. F. Crosman, $1. 

Cucumbers. —Best, John Donnelan, $2; 2d, C. 
F. Crosman, $1. 


lettuce .—To decide on the merits of the vari¬ 
eties of Lettuce presented, was the most difficult 
duty the Committee had to perform. The Pales¬ 
tine Lettuce presented by John Donnelan, and a 
variety called the Victoria Cabbage, by John Gray, 
raised from English seed, were both so fine, that 
although the Committee called in the assistance of 
many gardeners and amateurs present, and finally 
tested it as prepared for the table, they hardly feel 
competent to say which is the superior variety.— 
The Palestine was rather finer flavored, but not so 
tende'f as the Victoria. This feature, however, de¬ 
pends much on culture. With these prefatory re¬ 
marks, the Committee award to John Gray, for 
the Victoria, $2; to John Donnelan, for Palestine, 
•$L Jamks Vick, Jr., Ch'n. 


PEARS. THE.ST. GHISLAIN. 

Under modern cultivation, pears have 
become one of our most delicious fruits and 
only rank second on the list, because they 
do not keep like apples, and are more sub¬ 
ject to diseases, which render their growth 
and perfection in some cases uncertain. 



The pear figured above, tbe St. Ghislain 
is of Belgian origin, and when in perfection 
is represented to be of the highest excel¬ 
lence. The tree is beautifully upright and 
vigorous in its growth, but the fruit is some¬ 
times quite variable in quality. The follow¬ 
ing is Mr. Downing’s description: 

“ Fruit of medium size, pyriform, taper¬ 
ing to the stalk, to which it joins by fleshy 
rings. Skin pale clear yellow, with a few 
gray specks. Stalk an inch and a half long, 
curved. Calyx rather small, open, set in a 
shallow basin. Core small. Flesh white, 
buttery and juicy, with a rich, sprightly 
flavor.” 

Mr. Thomas describes it as follows: 

“ Size medium; pyriform, neck narrow, 
acute, tapering; surface pale yellow, some¬ 
times a faint blush; stalk an inch and a half 
long, curved with fleshy rings at insertion; 
basin very shallow; flesh white, buttery, 
juicy, with a fine flavor. Growth upright, 
vigorous, shoots light brown. Somewhat 
variable in quality, from first to second-rate. 
Early autumn.” 

The author of “The Fruit Garden,” Mr. 
Barry, commends it as a valuable Septem¬ 
ber pear. 

PROPAGATING FLOWERS 

Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, a well known 
lady writer of Pennsylvania, writes thus to 
the Farm Journal: 

I have made a discovery in the floral 
kingdom which is worth disseminating. It 
was accidental, like all important discover¬ 
ies. I gave a sick child some hyacinths to 
amuse himself with, merely the flower stalks 
carelessly broken off, and the next morning, 
as they lay withering on my table, I pitied 
them, as I do all drooping things, and ta¬ 
king them up, thrust with my pen-holder, 
holes in the earth of a pot in which plants 
were growing, and fixed the stalks in the 
damp earth. After a few hours they re¬ 
vived; but a few days subsequent, after the 
blossoms were withered, I drew them out 
to throw them away, and was surprised to 
find that they had formed bulbs at the bot¬ 
tom of the stems. Since then I have re¬ 
peated the experiment, always with suc¬ 
cess. They invariably wilt at first, and 
sometimes do not straighten themselves up 
until the seventh or eighth day. I have 
no.t tried any other flower, but intend this 
summer to make the experiment with 
tulips. Any lady may, in this manner, 
rear hyacinths from a withered boquet. 

Late Transplanting. — Dig a narrow 
trench carefully round the tree, so as to 
leave a good ball of earth, not inconvenient 
to manage, about the principal part of the 
roots. The trench should be as narrow as 
your spade will permit you to make it. Fill 
the trench with water, and let it stand for 
12 hours. Then fasten a piece of coarse 
cloth or matting about the ball—lift it out 
of the hole, and transplant it, tree and all. 


GRAFTING PEAR STOCKS. 

Editors New-Yorker: — I have in some 
cases engrafted large pear trees with the 
■ improved varieties, and find some of these 
to be more delicate in the formation of wood 
than others, and requiring peculiar treat¬ 
ment in order to have them succeed. Such 
is the case with the White and Grey Doy¬ 
enne, Winter Nelis, Bloodgood, Oswego 
Beurre, Julienne. Itseems that these kinds 
make a slim and weak growth during the 
first season after their insertion, and the 
next summer’s growth being from near their 
extremities, they are not capable of support¬ 
ing themselves, and consequently become 
bent down, and are liable to be blown off 
by high winds, or cease their growth from 
hanging below a horizontal. 

My plan has been to head back the first 
year’s shoots to about five or six buds and 
the growth from these has continued up¬ 
right and grew thriftily; this I have done at 
the time of the first spring’s pruning, before 
the leaves put forth, and I would recom¬ 
mend a, second shortening back, so that the 
grafts may acquire strength and not grow 
too much in length. With the stronger 
growing varieties, this treatment is not ne¬ 
cessary, as their strength of wood will en¬ 
able them to maintain the position they 
grew in. Such will be the case with the 
Bartlett, Beurre Diel, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Jargonelle, Flemish Beauty, &c.; their 
growth being free, coincides with that of 
our natural pear trees; but the first men¬ 
tioned kinds are of such slow growth that 
it requires skillful management, to encour¬ 
age sufficient growth to form a top so that 
the whole sap can be appropriated by these 
grafts. 

I have seen but few large trees engraft¬ 
ed to the first mentioned kinds that suc¬ 
ceeded—the grafts either become smoth¬ 
ered from the luxuriance of the natural 
stocks sending out a growth of sprouts, or 
they bend down and cease growing, and 
in nine cases out of ten this happens by the 
neglect of those who should bestow good 
care upon them. Their welfare is a mat¬ 
ter of much importance, for good pear trees 
are the best property that it is possible for 
a farmer to possess, according to the outlay 
required, where they have the trees grown 
to their hands. 

In grafting large pear trees to these slow 
growing varieties, every limb should be ta¬ 
ken, as the more grafts the sooner they will 
be capable of taking the growth to them¬ 
selves, and the more fruit will be produced 
a every one will produce its proportion. 

Fruit growers should enter largely into 
the cultivation of pears in districts where 
the trees do well, as is the case throughout 
most of the State, even where the peach, 
plumb and cherry fails, and in the counties 
of Yates, Steuben and Chemung, there is 
scarce a case of blight ever known, which 
is so much complained of in other sections. 

Big Stream Point, N. Y., June, 1851. I. II. 

QUICK LIME IN OLD GARDENS. 

A correspondent at Norwich, Ct., in¬ 
quires “ whether quick lime would be use¬ 
ful in an old and long cultivated garden, 
and how it operates. 

Quick lime is exceedingly useful when 
applied to old garden soils. Such soils are 
glutted with half decomposed vegetable 
matter, roots and fibres of previous crops, 
and insoluble and inert portions of manure, 
so accumulated during a long time as to 
render the soil “ sour,” as the gardeners 
say. It acts by decomposing all such ma¬ 
terial, and combining with any excess of 
humus, renders the soil sweet and fit for 
the active growth of plants. Nothing so 
wonderfully restores the original fertility of 
an old and long cultivated garden, in which, 
though the soil has grown dark with repeated 
manuring and continual cultavation, many 
vegetables and fruits do not thrive as they 
once did, so quickly as a moderate dressing of 
caustic lime—applied when the ground is 
broken up, (at the rate of 150 bushels to 
the acre,) and to lie for a short time in that 
state—either in the fall or spring. 

To preserve Strawberries. — Look 
them over with care. Weigh a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. Put a layer 
of fruit on the bottom of the preserving ket¬ 
tle, then a layer of sugar, and so on till all 
is in the pan. Boil them about fifteen min¬ 
utes. Put them in bottles, hot, and seal 
them. Then put them in a box, and fill it 
in with dry sand. The flavor of the fruit 
is preserved more perfectly, by simply pack¬ 
ing the fruit and sugar in alternate layers, 
and sealing the jar, without cooking, but 
the preserves do not look so well. 

Pinch off all superfluous sprouts on 
choice fruit trees. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THK UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week eliding June 10, 1851. 

ToClias. F. Brown, of Warren, R. I., for bal¬ 
anced rudder. 

To Davis Dutclier, of Springfield, N. Y., for 
improvement in churns. Ante-dated Feb. 15, 
1851. 

To T. W. Hill, of Leominster, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in comb cutting machines. 

To Robert Newell, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in yeririutation safety locks. 

To I. S. Richardson, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in churns. 

To A. C. Arnold, of Norwalk, Conn., for im¬ 
provement in crossing the fibres in forming the 
bats for felt, cloth, &c. 

To G. II. Corliss, of Providence, R. 1., for im¬ 
provement in governors. 

To Sommers Crowell, of Reading, I’a., for im¬ 
provements in railings. 

To Albert Eames, of Springfield, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in machines for facing and polishing 
stone and other substances. 

To Wm. Gardiner, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in governors. 

To C. H. Guard, of Brownville, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in carriage springs. 

To John O’Neil, of Xenia, Ohio, for improve¬ 
ment in washing machines. 

To Hugh and James Sangster, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., for improvement in lanterns. 

To T. J. Sloan, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in method of finishing the heads of 
screws. 

To Wm. Van Anden, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for improvement in centrifugal sugar diainers. 

To N. T. Allen, of Ludlowville, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in grain harvesters. 

DESIGNS. 

To S. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y., (assignor 
1° Jagger, Treadwell & Perry,) for design for 
stoves. 

To W. G. Hallman, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
design for stoves. 

To A. Cox, Elias Johnson & D. B. Cox, of 
Troy, N. Y., for two designs for stoves. 

To J. F. Rnthbone, of Albany, N. Y., for design 
for stoves. 

To David Stuart & Jacob Beesley, of Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., (assignor to W. P. Cresson,) for design 
for stoves. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 

The wise man will employ all such means 
as are within his power to preserve life, 
health and properly, in order to increase 
and perpetuate, not only his own happiness 
and enjoyment, but that of all those who 
are dependant in any way upon him. Such 
a man will not unnecessarily expose himself 
to heat or cold, storm or wind, but will use 
every reasonable precaution to protect him¬ 
self and his, from known dangers and evils. 
Man has devised many ways in order to 
shelter himself from the storm, tbe cold, 
and the wind. He feels himself bound to 
use these means to shield himself, and his 
family if he has one, from the peltings of 
the rain, from the wind and the cold. He 
who neglects to provide thus for himself 
and family, a covert from the storm and the 
inclemency of the weather, has no claim to 
the title of a provident man. 

The wise man who builds in situations 
exposed to winds, or to earthquakes, uses 
the precaution of constructing low edifices, 
and of using stronger and heavier material. 
This is right. If he may shield himself 
from the wind, the rain, the burning heat 
of the sun, and from the cold, aye, more, if 
it be his duty to preserve himself as we 
have seen from tbe destruction attendant 
upon these agencies, why should he not, 
also, from the lightning? 

No sooner had Franklin become con¬ 
vinced of the electric nature of lightning, 
than he devised the means of averting it 
from buildings. To do this, lightning-con¬ 
ductors, or lightning-rods as they are called, 
were made and elevated in order to con¬ 
duct the electricity from the cloud to the 
earth. It is a philosophic fact as well es¬ 
tablished as any other fact in physics, that 
the lightning will follow the conductor when 
made and put up according to the direc¬ 
tions given by philosophers —thus affording 
the most perfect protection from the light¬ 
ning during the passage of a thunder show¬ 
er over or near your residence. 

The rod or conductor should be made of 
bars of wrought iron, from half an inch, to 
an inch in diamater, joined by screws, which 
are better than hooks. It is usually fast¬ 
ened to the building by wooden stays— 
and is generally attached to the chimney of 
the house, extending six or eight feet or 
more above it, according to the area to be 
protected, terminating in one or three points 
plated with silver to prevent their rusting. 
The lower end of the rod should extend to 
the permanently moist earth—-this should 


not be forgotten. Place charcoal in the 
earth around the rod, for it will prevent cor¬ 
rosion, and is also a good electric conductor. 
Paint the rod above with lamp-black. See 
that there is no interruption from the point 
tipped with silver to its lower extremity. 

The rule for determining the height of 
the rod must not be forgotten. “ A rod” 
says Prof. Gray, “ will protect a space in 
all directions from its point equal to twice 
its height” For example: A rod 50 feet 
; high will protect a space represented by a 
| one with two hundred feet for the diameter 
ot its base extending to the top of the rod. 

It the conductor be not well joined, or if 
the connection with the ground be imper¬ 
fect, the lightning may, if attracted by the 
rod, produce injury—that is, the building 
may be shattered or the inmates killed, or 
both. Gay Lussac under the auspices of 
the Academy of Science, gives the follow¬ 
ing important instructions on this subject 
If the lightning-conductor be 27 feet in 
length it should be composed of three 
pieces, viz., an iron rod 25£ feet in length, 
a brass rod of 18 inches and a platinum 
needle 2 inches long: taken together they 
should form a cone sloping "upwards in a 
regular line. The platinum needle is sol¬ 
dered to the brass rod with silver, and the 
place of junction surrounded by a covering 
of copper. The brass rod screwed into the 
iron one and secured by transverse pins.— 
Ihe iron rod may be composed of two 
pieces or more—one of these fastens into 
the other by means of a long conical pro¬ 
jection, 7 inches in length secured by a 
transverse pin. The mode of attaching the 
rod to the building, and connecting it with 
the ground, are very similar to those al¬ 
ready given. 

We have thus presented in a condensed 
form the manner of protecting buildings 
from destruction by lightning. 

And yet, notwithstanding what science 
and philosophy have done to enlighten the 
people on this important subject, there are 
in the rural portions of the country very 
few lightning rods put up to protect life and 
property. Scarce a thunder shower passes 
over any portion of the earth’s surface with¬ 
out leaving destruction and death in its 
pathway, which might have been almost en¬ 
tirely averted by lightning conductors, and 
this too, at a very moderate expense.— 
There is something awfully grand and ter¬ 
rible in a thunder shower—many persons 
are very much excited by fear as it makes 
its way through the expanse—and no won¬ 
der if the cloud be near, and the house 
without a lightning-rod for the electricity 
with which it is charged is a destructive 
agent. The number of persons killed an¬ 
nually, or during the warm season, may be 
relatively small—yet in the aggregate, it is 
not so. So of the destruction of property. 
Many barns, full of hay and grain, are de¬ 
stroyed every year by lightning. A barn, 
when thus filled, is much more liable to be 
struck by lightning than when it is empty. 

We do earnestly commend the consider¬ 
ation of this important subject to all, and 
more especially to our rural population.— 
The tornado you may well fear, because you 
cannot protect your buildings from it—the 
lightning you need scarcely fear if you will 
avail yourselves of the means of protection 
devised by Dr. Franklin. Will you do 
so • _ * w. 

A Curious Piece of Workmanship.— 
A singular illustration of the ductility and 
tenacit yof iron, has been produced at the 
establishment of G. Downing, Esq., the 
Crown Iron Works, Smethwick. It is in 
the form of a book, the leaves of which are 
of iron, rolled so fine that they are no thick¬ 
er than a piece of thin paper. The book is 
bound in red morocco, and contains forty- 
four of these iron leaves, the whole being 
only the fifteenth of an inch thick. This 
curious book, is the work of Charles Hood, 
who is in Mr. Downing’s employment, was 
rolled in the ordinary sheet rolls; and is a 
singular illustration of the extreme tenacity 
of iron.— Birmingham Journal. 

Curious watch. —Among the curious ar¬ 
ticles on exhibition at the World’s Fair, is a 
penholder of the usual size, showing the 
hour, the day of the week, and the day of 
the month. It is wound up and set to time 
without a key, by a small button on the 
outside, and regulated by the finger at the 
end between the signs of “ slow and fast!” 
As the narrow space does notallow of many 
wheels, it has one less than usual watches, 
and no barrel: it is set in motion by a main 
spring and chain in the holder; it goes 32 
hours, and does not vary more than a min¬ 
ute in the week. This unique affair was 
manufactured at Geneva, Switzerland.— 
Olive Branch. 
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CfritjCftticmai. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


likely grow up in the possession of that wis¬ 
dom which is the fear of the Lord, and of 
that understanding which causeth to depart 
from evil. 


THE KING BIRD— (Tyraanus Intrepidus.) 



* Having light, we seek to Impartit. 


A WORD WITH PARENTS. 


AVOID ALL IMPROPER SPEECH AMONG We heard a good horticulturist remark 
C HILDRE N. ' a f ew d a y S a g 0> that, he would give “three 

The proper culture of children looks to cenls ” for the head of evei 7 King-bird or 
the elevation of their intellectual and mor- Tyrant-Flycatcher, that might be shot with¬ 
al character; and, subsidiary to this, a good in the neighborborhood of his pet-hive of 
conscience, high self-respect, and an ex- honev-bees. We would say to him, in the 

ample worthy of imitation, are appliances i e ,, , c , 

y. , J , , , rc ’ i 1 , language oi another, and for good reasons, 
not to be overlooked. It once the moral & ° & 

sense of a child becomes corrupted, or his 35 we W1 sbow before we close 
feelings of self-respect destroyed, there is no friend! good friend! forbear that barborous 

protection against at least a secret indul- , 

gence in crime, which, like the pent up fires, ‘ ® a ’ nst a va .°*’ g0 ° ness, pny P ea . 


feelings of self-respect destroyed, there is no friend! good friend! forbear that barborous 

protection against at least a secret indul- , t,ee<i; 

gence in crime, which, like the pent up fires, j r sa ’ llst ^ ' a OI / g00t ncss ’ p caa ’ 

° . , , , , - , . X r , If e er a family’s griefs, a widow’s woe, 

may at last break forth in the most de- ,t , ,\ , - , . ,. , 

J . . . , Have reached thy soul, in mercy let him go 


Your district school is now in progress, may at last break forth in the most de- H ,,, . 

. r o > J ' . , Have reached thy soul, in mercy let him go! 

is it? Do you send your children, or any structive conflagration; and if he sees not Yet; should the tear of pity nought avail; 

of them, to it ? If so, do you see and a P 10 ?*; 1 " example of purity, veracity and Let interest speak, let gratitude prevail; 
know that they go to school regularly and veaeratl on for the Supreme God, in his Kill not thy friend, who thy whole harvest shields, 
• o tc i i c • J i i na -f ura l guide, it can hardly be imagined And sweeps ten thousand veimin from thy fields; 

in season . If the hour of opening school that he will respect these virtues in him- Think how this dauntless bird, thy poultry’s guard, 
in the morning be fixed at nine o’clock, do self. Drove every hawk and eagle from thy yard; 

you attend to your little ones and send To say nothing of that constitutional fea- Watched round thy cattle as they fed, and slew 
them away to school so as to give them ture in youthful minds, to imitate the words The hungry, blackening swarms that round them 

„ . • ,, ' , r -, o , and acts of those around them, especially flew - 

t me to arrive there before it opens?-and of ts _ nothi dnl]s s00ne ,.’, J sens f. Some .n»ll little right 

then do you inquire of the teacher in order bility to right and wrong, than the use of >”• who.e .erv.ces are ihine 1” 

that you may know, know, we say emphat- indelicate and impure speech in their pres- ilson, the ornithologist, says, that he 

ically, whether they are uniformly in sea- ence, as nothing sooner discourages every bas been informed by several intelligent 


son, or whether they are tardy occasionally, attempt in them to do right than ill-natured farmers of his acquaintance, that the King- 
or frequently? After having satisfied and opprobrious censures,— characterizing bird selects only the drones, and never in- 

. . . .. ® them as “ mpnn.” “ vnlcrnr ” “ fnnls ” “ liars ” • , 1 ■, • , t, • 


! y° urself " ith re s ard •» «■* “"ter, d » you !. h viiiata S “”TmUh'e jares the workin e- bees - Be tbis « » 

j inquire of the children daily concerning Iy and ™nfetly guihy of sSmpropX tba bW ***** 8*? » I™** 

their studies, as to what they study, when ties, some such mode of punishment as ence to one bee, and one species of insect 
they study, and how much they study ?_ shall prevent a repetition of the deed in fu- over another. 

Do you inquire of them every evening af- t . ure sboidd be immediately adopted; if “Whatever antipathy may prevail against 


Whatever antipathy may prevail against 


ter they return from school, what they tbey a *° I ? 0t ’ decide< ?ty un j ust and him for depredations on the drones, or, if 

have learned during its six hours, that was It should be sedulously remembered, you Wl11, on tbe bees ’ says Mr ; W ;> 1 can 
not known on the preceding day ? Do you that words are both suggestive and modi- assure the cultivator that this bird isgreat- 
know whether they are taught to read and tying; that crimes never before conceived ly his friend, in destroying multitudes of 
spell well, or whether these are neglected, are of ty n ' su gg ested by a word; and that insects, whose larvae prey on the harvests 
and the time spent over some book or books tbe ““j d ’ m ° uld( l d and fas bioned by ideas 0 f hj s fields, particularly his corn, fruit trees, 

called “ Child’s Philosophy,” Child’s Chem- idei "took. TMs “S’ especially "true, cucumbers ’ and Those noxious 

istry,” “Astronomy,” “Botany,” “Zoology,” where, by a false representation of charac- i nsec ^ s are l i ie dai ty ^ ood i'in 8 bird; and 

“Ornithology,” “ Entomology,” and soon to ter > every motive is taken away to do right, be destroys, upon a very moderate average 

the end of the “ologies?” Will it not be ^ cbdd re P resente( l generally bad and some hundreds of them daily. The death 

well to see that children are taught to read wlclied ’ or char g ed Wlth specihe crimes, as 0 f ever;r King-bird is, therefore, an actual 

and spell well at an age when they are in- by ntultiplying thenutn- 

capable of learmngand understanding much lose by his conduct in such cases; that if bers of destructive insects, and encourag- 

else ? If they do not learn to read and spell, he refrains from such acts, he is none the * n g depredations of crows, hawks, and 

and more especially the latter, in childhood better; or if he does them, he is none the eagles, that avoid as much as possible his 

do you know that they never’can ? ’ , worse; and ' vdb liU ]? therefore, immediate vicinity.” 

Do vou know whether vour rhildren „ surrenders himself to any impulse that Nc another dist i Dguish e d writer ou 

Do you know wnetner your children are may prompt his future conduct. Ihese 

obedient while in school ? Do you co-ope- are facts in the philosophy of mind, and * ie ° d birds, says, ‘ Beetles, grass- 

rate with the teacher in this matter? or, fbey forcibly illustrate the strictness which hoppers, crickets, and winged insects of all 

do you take the side of the child ao-ainst s ^ 0ldd observed in promising, threaten- descriptions form the King-bird’s principal 

the teacher when he has occasion to i ud f in f, or condemning the summer-food." “ I have,” he also further 

correct for improper conduct — and this ____ 1 remarks seen them collecting the canker- 

without knowing the facts in the case, only LEARN TO SPELL. worms from the elm.” In fine he says, 

as you have heard them, perverted it may ... . “ r “The King-bird is the friend of the farmer, 

be by an inteiested, not to say perverse s P c ‘ lln §, 1S '^creditable. Every ^ t fi e SCO urge of the pilferers and plun- 

J J l vnnnrr man onoht, t,o ne master ni his native . ... . . . .. . 


MY BROKEN BUD. 

I had a precious gift from heaven;— 

Oh 1 it was passing fair, 

It was a bud of promise sweet, 

Adorned with beauty rare, 

I gave it sunshine and the air;— 

’Twas watered by the dew; 

I watched it as each coming day 
Unfolded beauties new. 

Rich odors from its heart it breathed, 

Of most surpassing sweet, 

It was a bright, celestial bud, 

For our cold efime unmeet. 

There wal a fragrance not of earth, 
Around my fairy blossom, 

And with a thrill of ectasy, 

1 placed it in my bosom. 

Ne’er was thing more dearly loved 
Than my fair beauteous flower;— 

And closer to my heart of hearts, 

I wore it every hour. 

The dream, the wild, sad dream of woe, 
Came never to my heart, 

That from my own sweet bud of bliss 
1 might be called to part. 

One day, upon its tender stem 
It could not lift its head,— 

And, with a shudder through its heart 
Its petals bright were shed. 

Alas! One had been near my flower 
With icy, shivering breath, 

Which chilled it to its care very;— 

It was the blight of Death. 

Sadly we raised its drooping head,— 

We watered it with tears,— 

And night and day hung over it, 

With agony and fears. 

We strove to stay the withering blight;— 
We strove, but strove in vain, 

No sunshine could revive it now, 

Nor dew, nor gentle rain. 

And yet we prayed, and yet we hoped, 
Still cheered by some slight token. 

One morn I found,—oh, agony!— 

My cherished bud-was broken. 

But could it be that all my hopes,— 

My dreams of bliss were fled?— 

Oh could it— could it be, alas, 

My darling bud was dead? 

Sad,—sad the change that had passed o’er 
My blossom fair and bright! 

They tore it from my bleeding heart,— 
They put it from my sight 
And now my broken bud doth lie 
Upon the damp-earth sod, 

From the sweet sunlight all shut out— 
Wasting beneath the clod. 

But I shall see my bud again, 

’Midst fairest flowers of heaven. 

Oh! then in bright, celestial bloom, 

’Twill back to me be given. 

Then let me still my aching heart, 

And bless the friendly Hand, 

Which soon transplanted it from earth, 
Into the better land. 

THE ART OF LIVING EASY. 


time saving. But if you will not be offend¬ 
ed, I will tell you a little story.” 

“Offended! Not I. It’s the silliest 
| thing in the world to get offended, particu- [ 
larly at those who wish to do us good.—- < 
The doctor often has to administer unpleas- < 
ant drugs to effect a cure.” \ 

“Well, then, Ellen, I was out taking tea \ 
with a neighbor last week, and we went in¬ 
to the milk room and cheese room to see 
the cheese; and as we came hack we stop¬ 
ped a few minutes to chat in the kitchen; < 
the lady told the girls she might make some ) 
flannel cakes or griddle cakes as some call { 
them, for tea. She started off on the bound ; 
to her duty. First,she ran down cellar and < 
brought up the buttermilk jar, holding al- \ 
most a pailful; then she ran back for the 
eggs, untied a half pound of saleratus, scat- 
tered a spoonful on the floor and another 
on the table, rolled it and tied it up; next 
turned her buttermilk out and spattered a 
new dress all about the waist, splashed it 
over the table on divers things, said “ oh 
pshawpicked up the saleratus from the < 
floor, cleaned her dress, and caught a plate 
and ran to the meal room; and came back ' 
with a heaping plate of flour, put it into the 
pan and stirred away, back and forth, till it 
was all submerged and all lumps. There 
was not flour enough; away she ran again, 
brought more; there was still not enough, 
and the third journey had to be made, in it ' 
was dashed, and she stirred away till her < 
face glowed like a peony; all at once she ' 
thought of her eggs, and broke them into 
the batter. She had forgotten the salt, and ( 
ran the fourth time into the meal room.— ) 
Now her batter was too thick, and more ( 
buttermilk had to be used, and consequent¬ 
ly the saleratus paper had to undergo an¬ 
other operation. Finally, after much labor 
and toil, and an expenditure of much time j 
and waste of material, the lumpy batter was ' 
ready for use. But here was a new trouble; 1 
the fire that was just right half an hour be- < 
fore was exhausted; the griddle which had / 
been set on the stove in the beginning, } 
burned rough, the kitchen and ante-room > 
full of the unpleasant smoke and odor of 
burnt grease—the cakes stuck fast to the 
iron—tw T o messes were wasted before the < 
griddle could be rubbed smooth; the dish¬ 
cloths were in sad plight, and the young 
lady had expended as much actual labor as ; 
would have prepared the whole meal, set 
the table and all.” 

“ Oh dear— that was me; any body might \ 
know the picture! But how would you 
have managed ?” 

“ I should have taken my pan and spoon, ! 
put my saleratus into the pan, gone down 



in this matter? or they forcibly illustrate the strictness wdiich hoppers, crickets, and winged insects of all t .. put my saleratus into the pan, gone down 

of the child acrainst should be observed in promising, threaten- descriptions form the King-bird’s principal , CAN 1 S °m ° r ^ -j W ^ ou S et cellar, and with my cup, which I keep in 
oi the child against oensuri judging F OT cond l m „i„ g the 5um ‘ ,-foocl ” « 1 have ” he also further f f T cas T’ Jones ’ aa ' d ""ry El- the jar for that purpose, dipped the butter- 
te lots occasion to J 3 o[ ohildr »„ J _ §„Ttkwe S ter n Baptist. "“T ° Z, rw :“nll„„ U 0 her inotheFs nearest neighbor; “your milk without spattering it, into my pan; 

conduct — and this ----remarks seen, them collecting the canker- family is larger than ours, and you have then broke the eggs carefully into the milk; 

acts in the case, only LEARN TO SPELL. worms from the elm.” In fine he says, less help—but you are always in time— gone from there to the meal room and sift- 

a m perverted it mav - “The King-bird is the friend of the farmer, come when 1 will, I find things in good or- ed the proper quantity of flour in, and stir- 

not to say perverse Bad s P eilin g is discreditable- Every „ the scourg e of the pilferers and plun- der “ n0 bu f e ’ fuss ’? r c ““ fus ? 0 ?; red it carefully thus beating the eggs while 

^1 L ' young man ought to be master of his native , f , • , , , „ 1 rp , we all work from morning till night, at our I stirred in the flour: dropped in a little salt 

y or girl comes home tonuue. He that will not learn to spell the derers ot hls cro P ancl Darn-yard. ihe house, and our work is-ever done. There and returned to the kitchen, all in five min- 


be by an inteiested, not to say perverse Bad s P ellin g is discreditable Every ^ the SC0U rge of the. pilferers and plun- der ~ n0 bu f e ’ fuss ’ ? r c ^ fuslon ; Now red it carefully, thus beating the eggs while 
* . ^ P young man ought to be master of his native , ri- , , ,,, rp , we all work from morning till night, at our I stirred in the flour: dropped in a little salt 

child. When your boy or girl comes home tongue. He that will not learn to spell the derers ot hls cro P and Darn-yard. ihe house, and our work is-ever done. There and returned to the kitchen, all in five min- 
with a complaint against the instructor, are language that is on his tongue and before drone among the bees is the bird’s victim must be witch work about it—some secret; utes, without having one thing out of place, 


you always careful to go and see him and his eyes every hour, shows ho great &pti- 
investigate the case with him, and see for the higher duties of an intelligent, 


—so says Mr, N. 

James E. De Iyay, the author of that part 


do tell us won’t you ?” except the egg shells, and those I should 

“ Why, Ellen, I don’t know that there is aaave . removed Some other time. So you 


"j vuuuicu ms eyes open, j^eeurunigiy we nave Known-----’-with ail that seems to Jail to my lot” saved my strength, saved the wear and tear 

are growing wiser as they grow in age, and the application of m re than one young man, canker-worms and insects of every descrip- « Well, we all know that, Mrs. Jones and of m y shoes > saved the soil of my dress, 

better for the aid you thus employ ? or, are made with great display of penmanship and tion. By this, and by his inveterate hostil- we know, too, that you do more reading saved the fire, the annoyance, and a good 

they becoming more boisterous, rude, and P arade of ref crences, rejected for its bad Ity to rapacious birds, lie more than com- and writing than any of the rest of us, and bour for something else, and had a 

j ft t/* .1 i .. , spelling. visit, t.hp ciplr mnrp anri £n/i r, better mess of cakes for supper in the bur- 

gain. And this is only one half hour saved 


of this, and either to have it removed or bright schoolboy, utterly incapable of ap- ^ r - Peabody, in his able Report on the 

else to take your children from school?_ predating your stores of science, art and Birds of Massachusetts, says, “The King- 

Can you deliberately continue to send Ii J erature can see your bad spelling at a bird is with us from the middle of May to 
..glance and crow over it. lou will find it Sentemher. All this time he lahors Hili- 


them where they are growing more and har<T^ to”'inspire that bov with any Treat ® e P tember ’ this time he labors dili- must first promise to try and make my secret 
more immoral every day of their life, by respect for your attainments. Bad spelling gently in our gardens, destroying beetles, of practical use to yourself and teach every 
the influences which encompass them ?— is therefore a very mortifying and incon- crickets, grasshoppers and canker-worms, 0 F e s e- 

These inquiries are of serious import to venient defect We have known men, without claiming any reward. In fact he Eden bashed and almost wished she had 
you who are educating your children both . l0 “ k « farra u “ der bis Erf 


must tell me all about it.” m g e thng supper, by one hand. It took 

“Yes, Ellen, I will tell you all I know three that night longer to get tea by one 
about it, for you’re real smart, and will make ha \ than w °uM have taken me to have 

“But law me! here’s the baby fast asleep 
—the peas are all shelled, and my storv 
must be wound up, for its time to “ whey 

^ _1 99 Xl • 1 P J 


a first rate wife for Fred, some day, but you 
must first promise to try and make my secret 


body else.” 

Ellen blushed and almost wished she had 


off the curd.” If this bit of experience 


thrown into prominent positions, so ashamed seems to take the whole farm under his notbeen soimpertinent. But Ellen was a story ^omeXf’’— 

- * n.., . . uood. sensible mr . anr was lmnrpssof! w it J vniu ^uinvaior. 


for the world that now is and that which is 
to come. 

With your diligent and faithful co-oper¬ 
ation in all matters of the kind hinted at, 


of their deficiency in this respect that they 
never ventured to send a letter till it had 
been revised by a friend. This was, to say 
no more, sufficiently inconvenient. 


k;VV»AAO VV TT AAVAO 111 UUUV/1 1UO J *11*1 1 • 1., 

. .. , , , . , good, sensible girl, and was impressed with 

protection, and if a hawk ventures near, lie the idea that ^ woul(1 wa]U ‘ a „ ife £Qme 

attacks him with so much fury, flying over what resembling his mother in domestic 
him and plunging on his head and back, matters; so she stooped down and tied her 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most 


I say again, learn to spell, young man. that the hawk, and even the eagle is glad shoe to hide her confusion. Mrs. Jones i nnocent and interesting occupation which 
__________ j i.i.T a.ij mi . . i ■ • laid down he cheese Life (xnr if. mac oad» , . * 


, , ----- & muuc, wuciuuu wmuusngm. xvoepyour ( , atc } 1 i nfr t u e u ees as thev arp emwured , -i i i , 7/— — 7 ’ oi dissipation than Dy dittusmg a taste for 

and training the children entrusted to them. Dictionary by you; and in writing, when- 1 g , _ they are engaged and picked up a basket of green peas that literature. The true wav to attack vice is < 

But without this aid from parents, the skill ever you have the least misgiving about the amon g the 0WCrS- This however, is not were to be shelled for dinner, and sat down by setting up something else against it Give 
and patience of the teacher are not unfre- spelling of a word, look it out at once, and „ t0 be a Sub J ect of ^nurse her little orphan to sleep, take the J woman in early youth, something to ac- 

quentlv almost entirely baffled by the way- remember ib Do not let y our laziness g et P or revenge. peas ou of the pod and tell her story. quire , 0 f sufficient interest and importance § 

q ^ J y / the better of you .—Family Visetor. As a friend to this persecuted bird, we “ Well, Ellen, my secret is just this:— to command the application of their mature 

wardness of children thus neglected. Not —-~~-~ have attempted to show by testimony from when I go out to shake the table cloth, I faculties and to excite their perseverence in 

until parents come to feel that it is their Great Men.— Ihe true test of a great the very highest sources, that it is for the always bring in a stick of wood; seldom future life; teach them that happpiness is ' 
personal duty to educate and train up their raan —^ eas 5 which must secure his interest of both farmers and gardeners, to take two steps where one will answer, and to be derived from the acquisition of knowl- < 

children in the ways of wisdom and under- Pty cc -among thei highest order of great men protect the King-bird. The cultivators of try to do everything the shortest way. I edge, as well as the gratification of vanity: < 

standing, will they so sympathize and labor ^ ^ Tl TT *T r “S Ve & “T P ulveriz ? sal f atus . e ? ou g h to Iast a month and you will raise up* a much more formi- 

\ \ . a This it is which decides whether or not he from the ravages of insects, than they have at one time, keep it in a convenient vessel, dable barrier against dissipation than a host 

with those whom they employ to aid them has carried forward the grand plan of hu- from birds of any and every sort. We can- and then it is always ready for use-no un- of invectives and exhSSTamiumSv < 

in this great and good, and indispensable man improvement; has conformed his views not conceive how farmers can, after know- tying papers and scattering the floor and —Sydney Smith. ^ 

work of mental and spiritual culture, as to and adapted his conduct to the existing cir- ing what they do of the usefulness of birds, cupboard, no table, rolling pin, or mortar to -_ _ ___. 

cause their children to receive therefrom cumstancc ‘ s ef society, or changed those so encourage their destruction. Yet many do clean but once; instead of beating my eggs The best thing about a girl is cheerful- 5 

the greatest possible amount of improve- !? 1* 1 condltl “ n: has been ° m tos-yes, more, they engage in the work with a knife or spoon, I have a whip made ness. We don’t care how ruddy her cheeks ! 

° p \ , \ ,i the lights of the world, or only reflected themselves with an avidity that nothing can of wire bent m an oblong shape like a tassel, may be, or how velvety her lin« if she 

ment. Parents have, and therefore should (Lp WmwnJ rtmt; Lrmor lnmLn.;™. u.if fi,« ti.u u.-x ‘ ’ ' ■> ’ . u vcivoiy ner ups, u sue 


they may, and consequently should be, same dawn. Brougham. mers best friend’s—their most efficient co- easily as you will in half an hour with a beregardedashandsome,thoughhercom- 

than all things else pertaining to this world. Wtttt . u a ’ n, i a J 0rke ”' Tbese are the birds. Protect knife. Anybody can make an egg whip plexion may be coarse enough to grate nut- 

If vou are ffiithful and diligent in the ful S T * Blackstone the learned them, then, from destruction-far by so do- that can whittle a stick or find a piece of megs on. As perfume is to the ?ose, so is 
If you are ■lauhtul aad dU ^nt in the tut commentator on laws, learned the trade of ing you greatly increase your harvests of wire, if they cannot afford to buy one. I good nature to the lovely Girls think of 

filling of this duty, your children will most a printer. whatever kind. w. only mention these things as samples of this, and dispel your frowns 


















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


NAPOLEON'S POWERS OF MEMORY. 


GHITTENANOO CREEK, ITS ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 


4 4-T v & I A wfoh <2 'its original state. Large quantities of it AMERICAN INDUSTRY. NAPOLEON'S POWERS OF MEMORY. 

L 11 i till l U IW ♦ i are carried off by travelers and others who T , “—’. ... . -- 

_ } . ^ . . If we take a stand-point between the old His powers of application and memory 

GHITTENANGO CREEK ITS ASSOCIATIONS ^ ° , and new world, and look upon them with seemed almost preternatural. There was 

—!- ~~ ' bbe Chittenango Springs, situate 2-J the eye of impartial comparison, feelings of scarcely a man in France, and none in era- 

BY w. tappen. miles from Chittenango village, are a fine patriotic gratulation must inevitably swell ployment, with whose private history, char- 

- place of resort for invalids and pleasure- the breast of every true American as he acter and qualifications he was not acquain- 

Perhaps there is no small stream in seekers. The beautiful gothic structure— does s ,?’ “Has been” is written in care- ted. He had, when emperor, notes and ta- 
A mp r im miming iLvm.n-L c v kkp i r * *1 worn lines upon every feature of life in the hies, which he called the moral statistics of 

America, running through a valley more the bobbing and purling stream-the ver- Eastern hemisphere. Her landscape is in- his empire. He revised and corrected them 

interesting and beautiful tnappearance, than dure of the trees and plants around the terspereed with the hoary ruins of empires; by ministerial reports, private conversations 


Chittenango Creek. The diversified seen- springs, and the healthfulness and delight- her society is sick with the diseases of lux- 

ery varying throughout almost its whole fulness of the location, all taken in connec- ury and misery; and her vitality seems only 

length, presents a picture of beauty and tion, cannot but cause one to feel that he Capable of spasmodic efforts to relieve itself 

interest to every beholder. From one end is in one of the most favored spots in the ° f ^ ^ubus of hereditary misgovernment. 

to the other, slate and limestone forma- world. These “ watering-places ” are con- ; nf 1 ^ ^ f U, ° ( j mcfc bu 

=> i industrial enero’v am nhvsiCH rpRaim>i>s 


her society is sick with the diseases of lux- 


tion, cannot but cause one to feel that he Capable of l s P as “ odic to rtlieve itself 

c , . . . . oi the incubus oi hereditary misgovernment. 

is in one of the most favored spots in the T ,, . r , , P 

,, rnl fn old times, from the abundance of her 


to the other, slate and limestone forma- world. These “ watering-places ” are con- in( v 01 lwr 
... , 1 industrial energy and physical resources, 

tions jut out in innumerable forms, present- ducted most admirably, and much credit is she built mighty pyramids, and aqueducts, 

ing an appearance as rugged as the mural due to those who embarked in the enter- and roads that cenuiries have not been able 
escarpments of the Allegany mountains, prise of erecting and arranging the estab- destroy > now her powers are spent upon 
and disclosing fissures and blocks of rock, lishments connected with the springs. The lbe execution of no gigantic enterprises, but 

..... lb mmn a:_ 


which almost inspire the belief that the 
hand and ingenuity of man had, at some 
i> period in the world’s history, been em- 


_ ,• i .. c , ° upon the elaborate finish of little things, 

medical properties of the water emanating m c . . , ® 

11 . b There is not room for giants to exercise 

from the lulls, are said to he equal in cura- themselves within her borders; the Crystal 
five qualities to that “ much talked of” flu- Palace of Hyde Park is found to be more 


HU MI LIT,Y. 

, - . The bird that soars on highest wings 

&CICF and qualifications he was not acquaill- Builds Oil the ground her lowly nest: 

ted. He had, when emperor, notes and ta- An<1 she that doth most sweetly sing, 
bles, which he called the moral statistics of Sings in the shade when all things rest, 

his empire. He revised and corrected them 866 

. . What honor hath humility. 

by ministerial reports, private conversations 

and correspondence. He received all let- The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown, 

teis himself, and what seems incredible, be • The weight of glory bows him down 
read and recollected all that he received. The most, when most his soul ascends; 

He slept little, and was never idle one in- Nearest the throne itself must be 

stant when awake. When he had an hour 1 he loot8l ° o1 01 llllll “ llt > • _ . 

for diversion he not unfrequently employed VIRTUE THE demand OF THE soul. 
it in looking over a book of logarithms, 

which he acknowledged, with some surprise, Our benevolent Creator ha^ implanted 
was all seasons of his life a recreation to man a tendency to virtue. Not only has 
him. So retentive was his memory of nura- he made happiness dependent upon it, but 
bers, that sums over which he had once HS ^ to ensure obedience, and win every 
glanced his eye were in his mind ever after, heart to duty, he has given to goodness an 
He recollected the respective produce of bI/H" active power, which is possessed by 
all taxes through every year of his ad minis- nothing else in the universe. There is a 


ployed in their arrangement. A mod- id found in Saratoga. Invalids vouch for than large enough to contain all the present tration, and could at anytime repeat any chord in every man’s bosom which thrills 
ern English traveler truly remarked that this fact. ° products of her genius, and the products of of them, even to the centimes. responsive to a noble action. 

Thus his detection of errors in accounts A " 


he never had passed through a ravine, and 


along a stream that displayed so many mag- sideration, no valley in New York, of the 


nificent and interesting things as the Chit¬ 
tenango Valley. 

The Falls, about mid-way between Chit¬ 
tenango and Cazenovia, are worthy the at- 


v 5 falls down a precipitous and craggy collec- 
: tion of rocks about 130 feet, throwing out 
\ spray for some distance around, and finally 
) plunging with immense force, down to the 
) rocky bottom which awaits it below. 


this fact products of her genius, and the products of 

. , r , , , , , . i • • her handiwork. Her industrial excellence 

I o conclude, taking every thin" into con- • . „ • i , , , , . 

° is seen m her cups and decanters; and in 

sideration, no valley in Lew \ork, of the the peculiar brilliancy of her needles and 

same length, displays so much of interest pins. 

to all as the one now described. The many H is not wonderful to us that in a corn- 

natural curiosities—grand scenery, and oth- n ick-nacks, American industry 

„ i ; , ,• • . should not win the palm. Our people rise 

er beautitul and interesting things, connect- „ r . , r T 

.... , , b ’ , every morning with the sun, not to expend 

ed with the creek and valley, will amply their labors in poiishing bijouterie, but to 

pay one for visiting this magnificent ravine, make a new world. They do not bend wiih 
Baidwinsviiie, N. Y., June, 1851. finical particularity over the designs of but- 


responsive to a noble action. 

All men venerate true excellence, even 


same length, displays so much of interest 
to all as the one now described. The many 
natural curiosities—grand scenery, and oth¬ 
er beautiful and interesting things, connect- 


tention of every curious mind. The water ed with the creek and valley, will amply 


Baidwinsviiie, N. y., June, 1851. finical particularity over the designs of but- 

-- ---■- tons and brocade, but they calculate upon 

A STRAWBERRY TRAIN. tunnelling through ridges of basaltic moan- 

The business of "supplying the city with «^ «»<» ®f WUng three thousand miles 

rawherries illlrimr Z.ima of Continent With ITOU Hills. “ To be" COUICS 


„ 1 • .1 • * - VI lA/llUilt/JLlli WllU liUUiUUS. 

From Cazenovia Lake to Chittenango, it strawberrie., during the time when those whispering from the broad 

. „ , . .... nft imniis hPrriP.R arp in Cpncnn hac . A .o 


is said that there is a fall of 1,100 feet, af- bebo^lareewid luo ^ ^ the buffal5 and deer browse ^ and from the 

fording suitable locations for water privi- n * T ‘ , T T1 . forest where the stately maple and majestic 

leocs every five rods' The water lhat son l T "I 1"“^ “ d Island magnolia shake hands together ov« the 

r J 7 ‘ hav f become what we may call suburban murmuring streams; and the clang of anvils 

phes this stream does not flow from the gardens. In the former State particularly, i„ our work-shops, and the roar of tireless 

Cazenovia Lake, as many would naturally there are extensive tracts of land devoted machinery in our factories, and the blows 

suppose, but comes from a creek making to the cultuieof the best kinds of strawber- of the woodman’s axe, and the “ wo haw” 

in at the village. In fact, it is represented mS ’ P? aS a f n ^P eacbe , s ’ for dal ^ con ' of the husbandman as he drives the plow- 

that there is not water enough nroceedimr “T share through the virgin soil, all declare, 


the buffalo and deer browse; and from the 
forest where the stately maple and majestic 


Parts of New Jersey and Long Island magnolia shake hands together over the 

iVP nPC.Amp \»nnf wp tyiqu cnKm-Kcn • . v P ... 


from tl 
chinery 


appeared marvellous, and he often indulged wbe n destitute of it themselves. We can 
in the pardonable artifice of displaying these e pdure sin in no one but ourselves. The 
faculties in a way to create a persuasion same faults that we commit, disgust us in 
that his vigilence was almost supernatural, another, and we tolerate them in ourselves, 
In running over an account of expenditure ord y because they appear innocent, or as- 
he perceived the rations of a battallion sume tbe forms of virtue. Evil must al- 
charged on a certain day at Besancon. wa y s ve il itself in the mask of truth, to ob- 
•‘Mais le battallion n’ etait pas la,” said he t a * n an entrance into the hearts'of men.— 
“il y a erreur.” The Minister, recollecting Expose sin to any human being in its naked 
that the Emperor had been at the time out deformity, and he Avill shrink from it.— 
of France, and confiding in the regularity Transgression is the result of sophistry.— 
of his subordinate agents, persisted that the Thus, although men may sink to the lowest 
battallion must have been at Besancon. depth of wickedness, they are never insen- 
Napoleon insisted on further inquiry. It sible to purity in others, 
turned out to be a fraud, and not a mistake. Thus all men are insensibly influenced by 
The peculating accountants-were dismiss- the sight of great excellence. When How- 
ed, and the scrutinizing spirits of the Em- AIlD > sacrificing all the comforts of elegant 
peror circulated with the anecdote through foisure and fascinating society, devotes his 
every branch of the public service, in a way b{ e to the good of the prisoner and the out- 
to deter every clerk from committing the cas ^> die whole world bids him God speed, 
slightest error, from fear of immediate de- an d his philanthropy passes into a proverb, 
tection. — Lord Holland's Reminiscences. When Washington, rejecting all the al- 

---lurements of ambition, labors with noble 

COUNTR Y PLE ASURES. devotion for the freedom of millions, and 

Boring the last several years of our res- cal “>7 «««» life, the uuer- 

klenceinthe West, we amused our inter- ™g.instincts of men point to him as one 


clunery. i he creek is materially augment- ctusively tor the growth of some one or other The great distinctive element of Ameri- vals of Drolessional ’lahor' ZL wortl V of reverence, and they call him 
ed ;iu consequence of a great number of 0 lose summer luxuries. They are con- can industry is active, aggressive energy, care of an Aimcultun] and Hortieiihm- 1 “ Father of his country.” Every man who 
rivulets making in at different points along L?? d L*°. »**«.“*« “S* ^ Every man amongst us, wuh a mind gov- tournal. E^ etnrn ®r suffers for the cause of truth, be- 


.t . . i , . ^ uv uu in c*o iiCoil aa tuev 

tie stieam; so that, b^ the time it has were gathered, in the morning, 
passed over a stone bottom a mile in length. We chanced to be on board of one of 
there is a sufficient increase of water to these strawberry trains, an evening or two 
< carry almost any kind of machinery; of s ' nce > on the Patterson and Ramapo Rail- 

which there is a great deal in operation, f°‘' id ’ and bound l . b at there were six large 
, , • . . , . , . . baggage cars entirely filled with strawber- 

. but none in comparison to what there might Iy S ^ ket& There could not have been 

; be, were all the mill-seats occupied. Wool- less than 30,000 baskets on board of this 
( en, paper, and other manufactories are com- one train. A single passenger car Avas at- 


1 , . -. ' - auu iuu sputuaueous expression oi msnaiur- marrazines crow comelv in nm- ci.rKt mot,, n me wuriu is un- 

. iese strawberry trains, an evening or two al logic is “put it through!” To-morrow dream of snrincr work ^ We listen fnr bird« ^ USt t0 ^ reat and S ood men ’ ^ because E 
since, on the Patterson and Ramapo Rail- he may sit down and make paste pearls and and yearn lor fresh earth—for a o-arden d ° eS not understand them. It supposes 
road, and found that there were six large crystal opals, but to day he must carry the for beds of spring bulbs to watch We m tbey are im P ostors - But once let it be 

a g8 -a g e cars entirely tilled with strawber- Atlantic to the Pacific; and clear the way pas t the seed stores in desnair- t’iipre is r’ P r0 ^ ed tbat a human being is truly worthy 
ry baskets. There could not have been in t.h« P< St , SUKi fetor f sin despair , there is no of aonrobation. and v™ ™ 


ry baskets. There could not have been m the wilderness for one hundred millions use of buying we have no ffiacefor nlantin-r ?• a PP robatlon > and you can no more tear 

ess tian 30,000 baskets on board of this of men, who are coming fast behind him, A garden iifa wash tub is below cLmmnT blS meni ory from the souls of men, than 

one ti am. A single passenger car was at- bearing in their midst civilization and the What shall we do 9 Nothin^ we think will tbe Rlm brom heaven. The world is sus- 

i he . farmefS “ts, and all the majesty and mystery of the enMieve us*: but onlf ZfS&Z S ? icious ’ but —r for a long time unjust.- 


mon at intervals, the whole length of the tacb ed, to carry the farmers who were the arts, and all the majesty and mystery of the 
stream; and perhaps, ere the lapse of many (nva(! rs of the property. Their families Future. In all his relations, the citizen of 
; years, there will be a continued line of S at er tb ® “ Ult m the course of the day— this republic finds himself centred in circum- 

f manufacturing establishments for 8 miles ^ f 1S Sa 'i d ’ ls , ab , e to . [ r0I f one stances which demand the exercise of Her- 
■ “ hoDdred o one hundred and fifty basket.a culean energies, gigantic activities and great 

the distance from Chittenango to Case- day-and it is sent to the city in the eve- capacities. The political evi's which h!l,as 


What shall we do? Nothing, we think, will ; K , r"' , 1 l;e .wor.d ,s sus- 

entirely relieve us; but,could we fall icain to ? ’ but " ever for a lo ”S ‘'me unjust.— 

agricultural editing, it would alleviate our ^pL TT V ra 

vernal woes. actlonb ot d da y .-Rev. A. I). Mayo. 


undred to one hundred aid ^ basket ^«Za, < 7TaatSL,d^; b ft ^ ‘"V^ “ d BENEVOLENCE. ' 

av—and it is sent to the citv in thn pvp. ! v ^ g, S?. n . Uc ac ^Uics and great brick walls, whose sunrise does not come 

irfer. The trains leave the Ramano neiffh- tn^ ^ ™ P° ltIca e . VI s wbi ch he nas through narrow streets and lanes, but ovt r Her,s is a calm, sweet realm- 

oihood about So’'' 1 '- 1 - ^mv/abnuMi - > r - r ® C ’ a - re SUC 1 as onl y J .' e could § ra P' i a horizon of forest or mountain, with unob- the pastures and the still waters 
oiuoouauoutcvuwtt..arrive about-11 p ie witn and successfully eradicate; and the * ct ructe d that have front ron- wJ 0 f->-«n.-in. • 


E The ulank road running through this| u . ll ‘ < uf'Ui y u uuwi fUA arrive about H ( pie wnh and successfully eradicate; and the 

• beautiful valley, in connection with the x f e ar<5 f ‘M'ned over to the boundless field of industrial ehteiffiriBe that ! •" j VT.,T "T-:.T*. oi peace. 

I Lii--. onr; vrro i , clifioretit uiArketsoY to Lie eastern boats, onens pv ; prv Kofn™ u; j . i8 aru< - ns > ,n meadows, in woods and hill- the garden which she tills is the human 

lake, springs and other varied scenery, car,* which take lhem to Provi( i ence> Bosto ' n ^ f ^e an f X »I S“««ed vaUej.-thi.uk God that your lines heart, and the seeds which she setter wiU 

| not but be entertaining to the general ob- Ac, to. ’ pC or fi„“l‘h^ Z . “ f y ' hOTe “vn to you in pleasant places! In- bear their fruits in heaven. Her’sTelhe 

; server. It is not presumption to say that These farmers seemed to be a lively set, tion. We thank God \ K! a | f tead of trees to lie under, of brooks bro- pomp of science, the splendor of genius, the 

; New York does not afford a more beautiful a s they were talking in the most rapid man- test"the palm in o-W-euttinir anJ o-iLU, !• | lien at ever y r ? d W1 th waterfall; instead of glitter of wealth, the might of armies. 
\ sheet of water than Cazenovia Lake. Sur- "ey® that curious gibberish called Dutch; with thedd world; aadwefeel« pSi ‘ h ?"? h ^ ,1OT P“ lc she points to annals 

S rounded with a beautiful country, diversified t ‘ l a" . Bb ? wb *, n 7 1 "8 in the fact, thqf the great palace of nature 1 "1 havi lust and “ returran g b,rds >' °f tbe Pf.*> f. nd a “ be ““« but as 

... , , , ... . was a hard business while it lasted. “I a i one has canaeitv rn pvLihU , r ,, .... i (Iust and noise, ungrassed pave- chaff before the wind. Yet she stops not 

wi i o ty hills, in diverse forms, and com- have not slept,” said he, “for three nights, trophies of industry ' * ’ ; menls; our rolling soil is engineered into here. Speaks she now in tones as solemn 

} manding a panoramic view for many miles and don’t expect to sleep for three more.” T ^ grades; streets and avenues have “struck as the midnight bell, of the nothin<»-ness of 

>w is that? we inquired, “Why, you see,” * ln seventy years we have lined the Eas- through ” the old mansion grounds; trees human greatness. Listen again! & and ve 

_ • -i tern sea-board with cities, rivallin.o'in wealth, i are st.rait.-l AlPP/I- morQ rlonrltr D . - ^ _ 1 ^ i ^-t 


Her,s is a calm, sweet realm —her’s are 
2 pastures and the still waters—her’s the 


alone, has capacity to exhibit our proudest 


O X . ’ mu v_/0 ... iui L11ICC IlXUit;. T ^ a 1 

around; with a gravelly and smooth bottom, Howis that ? we inquired, “ Why, you see,” , se ^ nt n ei J rs have lined the Las- 


of the handsomest shores bordering on any ft XtTXe^ a Httle ^-kTp“ most ***** » f tb “ e i>V. We have 
lake in America — it cannot be set down the cars.” “As for sleeniiur in t.ha r-itw » s P read twenty million of industrious people 

over the forest and meadows,.and wedded 


otherwise than a true representation of gran¬ 
deur and magnificence. 

Immense quantities of “upland marl” 
are burned into lime toward the termination 
of the valley, afforded at a very reasonable 
rate, and a valuable application for the clay¬ 
ey lands, common to the flats of the coun¬ 
try. Although, those who are engaged in 
burning it, are in a beautiful limestone re- 


the cars.” “As for sleeping in the city” p , y V 01 lnaustrl0us people 
he added, “where all creation is awake one ° ver tbe fo; esfc and meadows,.and wedded 
might as well try to sleep inside of a steam & fre r edom aad P lent y unknown in 

boiler when they are hammering the rivets ” ? e ,7 of an T . other natlon - We hav e 
a r xr in .■ . t-> . ° ' brought the preat m and Inknc tyitLo nimon 


are strait-laced—mere dandy trees. — Rev. hear her clarion voice proclaiming aloud, 
II. W. Beecher. \ that human virtue never dies? Appears 

ho^e-^le employment: f n e fi TZ v’T 0 "' 5 ,- deat , h , u P° n 

_ ous lic.n I, and the history ot the world upon 

Let the young man remember, there is tb< ‘, otber » to teach how pitiful is individual 
nothing derogatory in any employment ambltU)n > and h ow senseless the love of self! 
which ministers to the well-being of the Book again; and ye shall behold her de- 


jV. Y. Evening Post. 


brought the great inland lakes to the ocean, 
and made the borders of the Eastern rtnnfin- 


SPARE THAT TREE. ent s ^ a ^ e h^inds with the prairies of the 

- ’ West; and it is our destiny and mission to 

Greeley in his letters from Europe, re- multiply all these blessings, until the genius 
commends that we have forethought enouo-h America shall rule over an united world, 
to spare some of our glorious old forest The smiles and affected condescension of 


Greeley in his letters from Europe, re- 


ir } . . Aunougn, mose wno are engaged in to spare some of our glorious old forest The smiles and affected condescension of 
burning it, aie in a beautiful limestone re- trees in our improvements, and we shall in the London Times newspaper, in reference 
gion, they manufacture this marl into lime in f uture y ea rs know how to prize them. We to the American department of the World’s 
preference to the rock. Some who have seC °^ tbe P ro P osa ^~it is indeed a shame Fair, need not call forth aught but smiles 
made considerable use of it appear to en- u “ Weste ™ villages everything has on our park The fingers of our artisans 
tertain the rmininn that ;* ! • bee ? cu 5 down > and tb e earth left as bare are not thm and delicate enough to com- 

t . t e opinion that it contains more as the plains of Sahara; and now, instead pete with those of England’s workmen, but 

fertilizing and invigorating qualities than of the magnificent foliage of the primitive the Island of Great Britain is not large 
the “ rock-lime.” Perhaps there maybe forest monarch, we are setting out young enough to hold even the Erie Canal. The 
some truth in this. One thin" is evident, trees > which will, if they are taken care of, Titans did not make pins.— Worcester Spy 
it cannot be set down as an exhauster of m so “ e t"'® o/ ‘l'ree centuries become what ... 

the soil; on the contrary, we may call it one the woodman “spared*that troe'^'” 8 '‘ ad a- ft SITI -—Franklin says; “ Most people 
of the most efficient -icrente in t T , , spared that tree. dislike vanity in others, whatever share they 

r , , . , , , . ‘ S Had care been taken in this respect, our have of it themselves; but I give it fair 

land which has been impoverished in con- village might have been at this timeembel- quarter wherever I meet with it being per- 
sequence of neglected culture. hshed with beautiful trees of centuries suaded that it is often productive of tmnd 


I---— vuv viuu xuay uu i * xi i r i , .. 

a Cincinnatus or a Washington, or he may she now "\ tlie sha P e °/ a hoar y philosopher, 
be brother to the clod he turns. It is every r? ri ! ar ‘ C oent W1 . tb . tbe weight of years — 
way creditable to handle the yard-stick and ;° '• e comes a 8' ain in the shape of a minis- 
to measure tape; the only discredit consists term S an g e k with smiles of sympathy, and 


in having a soul whose riinge of thought is !' earS P^’ to tbe a Tode of want and the 

as short as the stick, and as narrow as the h ° me 0 deatb - _ 

tape. There is no glory in the act of affix- r r 7 ~ L T~"~~^T.' ~ T - ,, 

ing a signature by which the treasures of '' ORsm p .-There'sa softening influence, 

commerce are transferred, or treaties be of *f*f of our “ lurt ? » tw 

tween nations are ratified the glory con fXTd T T fTf’lTT* n"™ ‘ h<! 
sistsin the rectitude of the pufpose that desk - andl “ lb « mellow tones 

approves the one, and the grandeur of the T ^ °T°' X T b “" g “f 

philanthropy that sanctities the other The le “ Sl ' T “ S - ( “ bette , r ; h “PP'« 

time is soon coming, when by the common f T T w‘5 ‘''LT ’ “ "a .T 

consentof mankindrit will be deemed more fe f 1,0W yj e fo ?!f tl,e . ca . re , s f nd strife 

l.onorable to have been John Pounds, pub ° Uf 7 J ’ “"i 1 . 1116 , mmd 

ting new and beautiful souls into the ragged ?! ^ “T , T re P 0 f> b f “'"S 

children of the neighborhood, whilfhe X "rlX ° Uter man ’ A hoI >- C ,T' 

mended their father’s shoes, than to have ‘^P'f °. n comes °'’ er 

sat on the British throne. The time now P'^ant dreams carding us back to the 

is, when, if Queen Victoria, in one of her ““l obddhood ’ f m ? k “« us ™ 

waoo, , ber the early lessons of pious parents. The 

magn-ficent ‘ progresses ’through her reams u i ■ J U1 v . , 

b . . churchgoing bell of the old meeting-house, 

were to meet that more than American j u ° ° c u , , .. ’ 

ifioo hr ; i • • . and the green helds mid hi Is of mvem e 

queen, Miss Dix, in her “circumnavigation s fc & J 

of charity ” among the insane, the former --- 

should kneel and kiss the hand of .he latter; Wiien you have lost money in the streets, 
and the ruler of a hundred millions of peo- every one is ready to help you to look for 
pie should pay homage to the angel whom it; but when you have lost your character, 
God has sent to the maniac. — Horace every one leaves you to recover it as best 
Mann. y OU cailt 


Petrifactions abound along the creek, 
and in the vicinity of the mineral springs, 
which flow from the banks in “ rich profu¬ 
sion.” Whole logs, some of them appa- 
parently two feet in diameter, are to be 


’ ©- p ..uaiaej miuuo iiiuci- ^uaiiu wxicruvci jl meet witn n, DeiIK>* per- 

hshed with beautiful trees of centuries suaded that it is often productive of^ood 
growth, at once making us the pride of the to the possessor, and to others who & are 
West, and successful competitors with the within his sphere of action; and therefore, 
famed forest tree villages of New England, in many cases, it would not Ije altogether 
Adrian Watchman. absurd if a man were to thank God for his 

; ----— vanity, among the other comforts of life.” 

T he eye is never to be mistaken. A per- - - -.-ei_ _ 


found literally petrified, lying at an angle of ® on dlscl P llae th « muscles of the face, Man may err, and be forgiven; but poor should kneel and kiss the hand of .he latte” 
45° down the banks of the ravine. On ex- “ d b f ■ ma i' c .°" tro1 ‘¥ T01Cd ’ bat tb f e la wlth al1 , hls temptation, and but and the ruler of a hundred millions of neol 


amination, it is an easy matte to disc ver ^ ^ ^ “ P'»eeYbeyo„d theY^pe pleYhodd p yTornTge"^ 'o the a„g 

all the grains, &c., common to the wood in £ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ be ^ *» & 
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1.1ST OF ACCENTS. 




| Medina—I. W. Swan. 

| Moscow—Wm. Lyman. 

[ Macedon Center—Ira Odell. 
| Macedon—Wm. Gallup. 

! Marccllus—LumanShepard. 
Millville—J. II. Haines, 
j Mohawk—Postmaster. 

I Manchester—J T McCauley 
Newport—Wm. H. Willard. 
Newark—Theo. Dickinson. 
New Baltimore—L. Haight. 
North Chili— R. Fulton. 

Bridgeport—B. T. Adams, j j N. Y. Mills—W. I). Walcott. 
Benton—B. Coddington, Jr. I Ovid—Jas. Van Horn. 
Brooksgrove—M. W. Brooks Orangeville—G. Cowden. 

Big Stream Point—I. Hildrethj| Phelps—S. E. Norton. 

Clyde—I. T. Van Buskirk. i j Pekin—J. M. Trowbridge. 


Albion—B. Farr. 

Arcadia—M. Scott. 
Alabama—R. B. Warren, j 
Adams Basin—M. Adams. ! 
Alfred—C. P. Langworthy. I 
Aider!—C. N. Fulton. 

Allens Hill—David A. Paul. 
Buffalo—W. Bryant & Son. 
Baldwinsville—R. Sears. 
Batavia—Samuel Heston, j 

Benton Ceuter—A. II.Savage 
Brockport—H. P. Norton. 


Clifton Springs—M. Parke. 
Cazenovia—John White. 
Carlton—E. H. Garbutt. 
Canal—A. H. Toll. 
ft ... ) G. N. Sherwood, 

Camillus £ c D B j nt , harri . 

Cleveland—A. II. Alien. 
Canandaigua—B. F. Gage, i 
Caton—Philip Hubbard. 
Churchville—Z. Willard. 
Caledonia—C. C. Tyrrell. 
Covert—E. C. Gregg. 
Clockvillo—S. P. Chapman. 
E Bloomfield—Postmaster. 
Elbridge—A. B. Forncrook j 
Ellington—J. F. Farman, 


Palmyra—T. Ninde. 
Perryville—C. Britt, 
i Penn Yau—Postmaster. 
Pierpont Manor—O. B. Scott 
Rudtiville—A. Otis. 

'[ R utland—Moses Games. 
Royalton—J. Shoemaker. 

; Romulus—Jo. WyckolT. 

; Sen. Falls—II C Silsby k Co 
Scottsburgh—H. G. Baker, 
j Scottsville—W. G. Lacy. 
Sheldrake—J. Harris. 
Syracuse—W. L. Palmer, 
j Starkey—Levi French. 
Sheridan—J. I. Eacker. 

So. Otselic—Jas. Woodiey. 


E Pembroke—G. W. Wright. ! ' So. Livonia—A. Crandall, Jr 
Farmer—M. Harris. |j So. Avon—N. J. Kellogg. 

Fowlerville—J. McPherson. Stockbridge—John Potter. 
Fulton—E. Holmes. ! j Shushan—Jas. Law'. 

Franklinville—S. Seward. j Trumansburg—L D Branch 
Farmington—O. White. Union Springs-KB Howland 

Fredonia—A. II. Barker. Victor—M. H. Decker. 

Geneva—J. G. Ver Planck. |J Versailles—D. R. Barker. 
Gerry—C. Moore. ' Vernon—Eli R. Dix. 

Guilford Centre—S Hendrick: Verona—A. Whaley. 
Holley—II. S. Frisbie. j Watertown l Wm - Riche >’’ 

Hinmanville—A. Stone. B y tertown ^ o. A. Graves. 

Hulbarton—Wm. Laverick. Weedsport—Eli Hamilton. 
Jacksonville-!’ II Faringtori Warsaw—I. Hodge. 

Kendall—W. R. Sandford. jj Westfield—E. C. Bliss. 

Wheatland—J. Murdock. 


Knowlcsville—C. Thorp. 
Lodi—C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 
Lockporf—J. W. Reed. 
l.itciiAeld—H. Randall. 
Le Roy—J. H. Stanley. 
Mendon—N. Sherwood. 


: Walworth—Postmaster. 

! West Bloomfield—I)A Paul, 
jj Wheatville—H. Deuel, 
i Westernvillc—A. Baker. 

I York—C. Seymour, 
j 5 Yates—J. Mead. 

II Youngstown—J. I,add. 


We can still furnish back numbers of this vol. 
Agents and other friends of the Rural will please 
note this fact, and take subscriptions accordingly 
Those who do not desire hack numbers, can com¬ 
mence now or at any specified time. 

Our mark—Ten Thousand—will soon he reached, 
if agents and subscribers continue their efforts. 

%!£'' For Terms, &c. see last page. .Jf'Jl 
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incidents of Travel. 

The City compared with the Country—A Railway 
Jaunt — Waterloo and Seneca Falls and their 
Manufactures — Cayuga Bridge — Auburn 
Straw Cutters and Cultivators■—The Crops 
and Rural Improvements. 

To those who reside in the fresh and beautiful 
country, their first visit to the city seems an era to 
be remembered. So many novelties attract the 
attention—so much of hustle and activity is shown 
in everything they meet—the buildings appear so 
magnificent when contrasted with what they deem 
their humble cottages at home, that their senses 
are quite captivated by the elegance and luxury, 
S which in imagination they picture as the every day 
^ enjoyments of the dwellers in the city. Nothing 
) save a residence amid these piles of brick and 
I mortar, and the sameness and confinement of con- 
( tinually threading the same paved thoroughfares, 

) could fully satisfy them of the great superiority of 
> their Rural homes, in the true felicities of exist- 


farther east fearsjof the weevil. A decided im¬ 
provement has taken place within the last three 
years in the style and neatness of rural residences 
and out houses, while we have good reason to be¬ 
lieve the whole system of farm tillage has been at 
the same time improving, though far yet, from 
being what it should be. 

We hope to be enabled to offer something of 
more interest to the general reader, i r we find 
time to jot down a few more notes while on our 


Literary Notices, &c. 

Fresh Gleanings; or, A New Sheaf from the 

Old Fields of Continental Europe. By Ik. 

Marvel. New Y'ork; Charles Scribner. 1851. 

Thanks to the publisher; we have now, uniform 
with our favorite “ Reveries of Bachelor,” Ik. 
Marvel’s first essay at book making. He has 
gathered here fresh sheaves of flower* and grain, 
from the oft-gleaned fields of Europe,—with him 
we see the world of Paris, pass through the coun- i 
try towns and slop at the inns of France, take a ! 
pipe with the Dutchmen, and learn more of the 
people and the country on our route—than we 
could as pleasantly, perhaps, in any other way. 

For sale by E. Harrow, Main St., Bookstore, 
Rochester. 

Stephens’Farmer’s Guide. New York; Leonard 

Scott & Co. 

The 19th, 20th, and 21st, numbers of this serial 
have been received from the Publishers, L. Scott 
&, Co., 79 Fulton St., New York. One No. more, 
(since received,) will complete the work. We 
have repeatedly spoken of its valuable character, 
and can but commend it, as worthy a place in ev¬ 
ery agricultural library. 

The “ Farmer’s Guide ” comprises two royal 
octavo vols., and contains 1,000 pages, including 
600 woodcuts and 14 engravings on steel. Price 
in Nos., $5. In Vols., bound in the best style of 
emblematic gilt muslin, $6. D. M. Dewey, Agt, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Miller & Millwright’s Assistant. 
Hughes. 


By W. C. 


We have received from the Author a copy of 
this practical work, which can but prove one of 
much value to those for whom it has been written. 
All essential improvements lately introduced into 
the business are described, and much information 
given on many subjects connected with this impor¬ 
tant branch of American Manufactures. For 
sale by the Author, Buffalo, N. Y., or G. W. 
Fisher, this city. 

Pl.YMOUTH AND THE PiLGRIMS. By JOSEPH BaN- 

vard. Boston; Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 

A little volume giving some of the most prom¬ 
inent events of the history of Old Plymouth, and 
illustrated by several engravings. It is the first of 
a series on kindred subjects, which can hardly fail 
of being both Valuable and interesting to young 
people, for whom they are more especially intend¬ 
ed. For sale by Sage & Brother, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The July Magazines.—Graham, Godey, 
and Sartain, each offer additional attractions 
this month. Sartain’s Magazine has a permanent 
addition to its reading matter, equal to 40 pages.— 
Godey’s Book is a Lady’s Number, all from the 
pens of American Ladies—and Graham's Month- 
lv has a whole galaxy of contributions from our 
brightest Literary stars. D. M. Dewey, Agent, 
Arcade Hall, Rochester. 


The Crystal Palace Beaten. 

Dr. Duff, in his speech at the anniversary 
meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary- 
Society in London, thus described one of the 
Heathen Temples of India; 

“ In Seringham you have the hugest heathen 
temple that can probably be found from the North 
to the South pole. It is a square, each side being 
a mile in length, so lhai it is four miles round.— 
Talk of your Crystal Palace! Why, as a man 
would put a penny in his pocket, you might put 
your Crystal Palace into the pocket of this huge 
pagoda. The walls are 25 feet high and 4 or 5 
feet thick, and in the centre of each wall rises a 
lofty tower. Entering the first square you come 
to another with a wall as high, and four more tow¬ 
ers. Within that square there is another, and 
within that again another—crowded by thousands 
of Brahmins. The great hall for pilgrims is sup¬ 
ported by a thousand pillars, each cut out of a sin¬ 
gle block of stone.” 

How to Detect Altered Bills.— Within a 
short time we have had occasion to remind our 
readers to beware of several altered bills on Banks 
in this State; and as the business appears to -be 
increasing, the following good advice, which we 
take from Thompson’s Detector, if heeded, may 
be the means of preventing imposition: 

“ You cannot too closely scrutenize the larger 
bills passing through your hands, as every genu¬ 
ine note offers to the adept in this system a sub¬ 
ject for practicing his art, and many of the facul¬ 
ty do it to a nicety scarcely- to be detected. It is 
done by pasting the figures 3, 5, 10, Ac., over Is 
or 2s, and the words expressing the original value 
of the bill, such as One, Two, Ac., are defaced, or 
sometimes erased by the aid of acids, and the fic¬ 
titious value substituted. 

“Hold the bill to the light, when the pasted 
parts will appear dark and thick, (or if erased by 
acids, thin and worn.) If not able to detect in 
this way, moisten that part of the note aroynd 
the figures or words expressing the denomina¬ 
tion, sufficiently to soften the paste, and scrape 
it with the finger nail or a knife, when the part 
pasted on will show itself.” 

•-I 

Union College.— The Literary Anniversaries 
of Union College, will be held in the Presbyterian 
Church, in Schenectady, during the 20th, 2lst, 
22nd, and 23d of July. On Sunday evening the 
20th, an Address before the Theological Society- 
will be delivered by Rev. Luther F. Beecher, D. 
D., of Albany. On Monday, 21st, Hon. Mitchell 
Sandford, of Hudson, will address the Senate.— 
On Tuesday, the Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society will be delivered by Rev. Thomas 
W. Clarke, of Hartford; and on the evening of 
Tuesday, Edwin P. Whipple, of Boston, will de¬ 
liver the Oration, and Park Benjamin, of New 
York, pronounce the Poem be'ore the Literary So¬ 
cieties. The Commencement Exercises will be 
held on Wednesday, the 23d. 

On Tuesday, the 22d, the Kappa Alpha Societv 
design holding a Qnarta-Centeuuial Celebration. 
The Oration is to be delivered by Dan Marvin, 
Esq., of New York, and the Poem is to be pro¬ 
nounced by S. Mills Day, of Ithaca. 


legislature at few f’ork. 




To the denizen of the pent up town, breathing j 
the impu*e air of the crowded, filthy-, and dusty 
or reeking streets, nothing is more gratifying than 
a flying visit to the country, where fresh and fra¬ 
grant Nature puts on her bloom and verdure, and 
with smiles of sunshine and loveliness, welcomes 
him to her embrace. For a few days this has been 
our pastime, never better realized, and nevermore 
satisfactorily enjoyed. 

After a brief railway ride, we found a scene of 
unsurpassed beauty and promise spread before us, 
in the rich and highly cultivated fields of Seneca 
county. Waterloo was our first tarrying place.— 
This, as many of our readers are aware, is a thri¬ 
ving town devoted principally to milling and 
manufactures — the power being obtained from 
Seneca River, and both permanent and abundant. 
Much attention has ben given to woolen fabrics, 
and our fair friends are doubtless well acquainted 
with the beauty and comfort of the “ Waterloo 
Shawls,” which are excelled, if by anything 
American —only by those of the celebrated “ Bay- 
State Mills.” 

Passing on, we tarried a few hours at Seneca 
Falls, and were much pleased with the general 
activity of the place. Many branches of manu¬ 
factures are thriving here, among which, pumps, 
sash and blinds, and farming implements have a 
preponderance. Continuing the ride a few miles, 
we reached the noted Cayuga Bridge—which 
many a hardy pioneer of Western New York well 
remembers, ^id to which politicians have often 
turned an anxious thought as passing majorities, 
which should decide the fate of their favorite can¬ 
didate. Its glory is fast departing—it clatters un¬ 
der the tread of the solitary passenger, while in 
close proximity in a more substantial way, the iron 
horse speeds snorting along, mirrored for the mo¬ 
ment in the crystal waters of the lovely Cayuga. 

We passed the night at Auburn, and spent the 
morning very agreeably, looking around the busi¬ 
ness portion of the town. Messrs. Watkoub & 
Osborne exhibited some very fine straw cutters of 
the Hovey pattern put up by themselves, also a 
com and field cultivator of great excellence. In 
both branches of manufacture they are doing a 
good business. 

In almost every place, we hear a favorable ac¬ 
count of the growing crop, and think the yield of 
wheat cannot but be abundant. There are some 
complaints of the devastations of the insect, and 
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REMARKS. 

June 17th. Cool, hazy—very dusty. Frost in 
low lands in Massachusetts. 

18th. Warmer with signs of rain. 

19th. Warm and rainy—summer-like. 

20th. A warm, rainy morning. Honey locust 
in flower; also clammy locust. 

22st. Rainy morning—showery until eve. 

22nd. Warm morning—sultry day. Shower 
about 3 P. M., with thunder. Warmest day of the 
season. 

23rd. Delightful day vegetation looking very 
fine. 


Strawberries. —We are indebted to M. G. 
Warner, of this city, for a basket of “ Burr’s 
New Pine,”—one of the most delicious of straw¬ 
berries. This excellent fruit is now just in season, 
and we seo from the Report of the Horticultural 
Exhibition that Mr. W. has prime specimens of all 
the choicest varieties. 

A Stringent Measure. —Mr. Burroughs gave 
notice yesterday-of a bill, providing that any officer 
of any railroad in the State of New Y'ork, who 
should issue a free ticket to any person or persons, 
other than its officers and laborers, should he liable 
on conviction of such misdemeanor, to six months 
imprisonment in a county jail and a fine of $1,- 
000. It subjected any Judge, Senator, or Mem¬ 
ber of Assembly, who accepted a free ticket, to the 
same fine and term of imprisonment.— Alb. Atlas. 

Deepening the St. Lawrence. —A report has 
been made to the Canadian Parliament, in favor 
of deepening the St Lawrence. Mr. Meritt sta¬ 
ted that for from ten to fifteen thousand pounds, 
the navigation might be opened so as to permit of 
a vessel descending from Lake Ontario to the Sea 
with 10,000 barrels of flour. 


Western House of Refuge. —The new wing 
upon the south side of the House of Refuge is 
very nearly completed, and will be ready for use 
early in July. The Hall fora school room in this 
wing is probably the best in tho State for the pur¬ 
pose designed. Some material improvements have 
been adopted in the construction of this wing, by 
which a larg3 number of dormitories are obtained 
without greatly increasing the expense. The es¬ 
tablishment, under the judicious supervision of 
Mr. Wood, and his assistant, Mr. Fisher, is fully- 
meeting the expectations formed in regard to its 
usefulness. The school is also in a promising con¬ 
dition. There are now over one hundred inmates 
in the institution, all of whom arc employed in 
somo useful trade. Strangers who have occasion 
to stop for a short time here, should not fail to visit 
the Refuge.— Dcm. 

Protective Unions.— The N. Y. Tribune of a 
late date says:—At Weedsport, Cayuga county, 
an Association has been 'brmed under the name 
of “The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Protection 
Company.” The list of subscribers comprises the 
most intelligent and wealthy farmers in that region 
and the prospects of the uew association are very- 
encouraging. Stock toihe amount of $10,000 has 
been already taken, and 10 per cent, paid thereon. 
The object is to make the farmers and mechanics 
their own buyers and sellers in .'^e best markets, 
under such an arrangement as shail -elieve them 
from the necessity of supporting a large class of 
non-producers, and enable them to put into their 
own pockets the large profits which that class ab¬ 
sorb under the present system of commericial ex¬ 
changes. 

The Church Suit. —The suit brought by the 
Commissioners of the M. E. Church South, for a 
portion of the proceeds of the book concern of the 
M. E. Church, has been tried before Judges Nel¬ 
son and Betts, in the United States Circuit Court, 
for the Southern District of Now York. The trial 
commenced on the 19th ult., and ended on the 
29th. The Court did not give a decision in the 
case, but recommended to the parties an amicable 
adjustment of the matter in dispute between them; 
and mlimated that such ad justment, if made, would 
receive the sanction of the Court. We learn from 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, that the Book 
Agents have made the offer. 


Special Session — Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday, June 14.— Senate —Acts were pass¬ 
ed to enable the Rochester, Lockport and Niagara 
Falls Railroad Company to straighten and improve 
the track of their road; in relation to Loan Com¬ 
missioners; relative to mortgages in New York 
city; to provide for the publication of the general 
laws; relating to the care and maintenance of the 
poor. 

Assembly —Several important alterations were 
made ill the Rules, with a view to check useless 
debate and facilitate the transaction of business.— 
Little else of consequence was done. 

Monday, June 16.— Senate —The following 
bills were read a third time and passed:—The 
general tax bill for tho city of New York, author¬ 
izing the collection out of the estates—real and per¬ 
sonal in the city of $1,523,150. 

An act to increase the powers and duties of the 
Deputy Collector of assessments in the city of N. 
Yoik, allows the duties of Collector to be perform¬ 
ed by the Deputy Collector. 

Authorizing the construction of a fire-proof li¬ 
brary building for the State Library, provides for 
the building on the lot owned by the State in the 
rear of the capitol, and also to alter and improve 
the Assembly Chamber, by moving the west wall 
and allowing a new arrangement of the seats._ 

To incorporate the Ladies Union Aid Society of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church of New York._ 

This is to aid the poor members of the Church, 
and the individuals named in the association are 
among the most respectable in the-city. 

^ To authorize the construction of the Niagara 
Falls and Queenston Railroad Companies;"the 
Northern Ogdensburg Railroad Company to in¬ 
crease its capital stock to $3,000,000; a railroad 
to be built through ihe streets of the city of Troy to 
be used on certain terms by all the companies hav¬ 
ing railroads through the city; to authorize the 
Northern Railroad Company to build a branch to 
Potsdam. 

Acts incorporating the New York Academy of 
Medicine: the Broadway Savings Institution in’the 
county of N. Y.; the Onondaga Savings Institu¬ 
tion; the Asylum for the Friendless Boys in the 
city of New York; the Central City Savings Insti¬ 
tution; to provide for a road in St Lawrence Co., 
to be made by a tax on the several townships 
therein named. 

The act making the Constitutional appropria¬ 
tion for the payment of the Canal debt and inter¬ 
est for the relief of Philip Bonesteel, of N. Y.; to 
provide for the education of the children o r the 
Tuscarora Indians in the County of Niagara. 
Assembly. —No business of interest perfected. 

Tuesday, June 17.—Sem/te—The bill to amend 
the act incorporating the Emigrant Industrial Sav¬ 
ings Institution of New York, was passed. Also, 
to authorize the town of Sterling to loan its 
credit in aid of the Little Sodus and Susquehan- 
nah River Company; the deficiency appropriation 
bill, providing for appropriations for printing. 

Relating to the prepayment of taxes of quit 
rents; the bill appropriating $50,000 to the Socie¬ 
ty for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in 
the city of New York—in 1851, $25,000, and iu 
1852, $25,000; the bill giving a copy of the Nation¬ 
al History to the Executive Library at Washing¬ 
ton; the Academy appropriations bill in part. 

The act appropriating money to defray the debt 
incurred by the Clinton Prison; authorizing a 
bridge across the Fresh River, in Richmond Co.; 
to incorporate the Ulster and Tivoli Ferry Com¬ 
pany. The College appropriation bill: to Roch¬ 
ester University $10,000; Genesee College $10,- 
000; Hamilton College $1,500; Maciison Univer- 


Thk Boys of the Revolution. —At Lexington 
at the last election, appeared and voted Dr. Ama- 
riah Preston, aged 94 years; Mr. Jonathan Har¬ 
rington, aged 93, and Abijah Harrington, aged 90. 
These meu all fought in the Revolutionary war. 


State Fair. —The arrangements preliminary to 
the State Fair are proceeding quietly, but surely to 
completion. Tho grading and fencing of the 
grounds—preparations for the necessary buildings, 
&c., are being attended to. Those wishing to 
rent stands should consult with Mr. Fogg, who is 
now prepared to make arrangements for that pur¬ 
pose. Less than three months now remain to per¬ 
fect arrangements for the proper conduct of the 
Fair, and the valuable provision for the proper ac¬ 
commodation of one of the largest gatherings ever 
seen in Western New York.— Adv. 


New Professors at Buffalo, N. Y.—Prof. 
Palmer, of Woodstock, Vermont, has been appoint¬ 
ed to the chair of anatomy in the Buffalo Medical 
College, in place of Dr. Webster, resigned. 

Dr. Dalton, of Boston, has, in like manner, been 
elected to the professorship of Medical jurispru¬ 
dence and physiology, in the same institution, in 
place of Dr. Coventry, also resigned.— Reese’s 
Medical Gazette. 


A hundred years ago the Jesuits brought a 
few bundles of cane from rlispanolia, and planted 
them in the second municipality of New Orleans. 
In 1759 the first sugar mill was erected. In 1850 
-51 the crop will exceed two hundred thousand 
hogsheads, worth ten millions of dollars. The 
capital now employed is seventy-ffv.e million dol¬ 
lars. 


_ , . Albany 
Medical College $1,000; Medical Faculty of the 
University of New York $1,000; Medical Faculty 
of Geneva College $1,000; same of Buffalo Uni¬ 
versity- $1,00(1. lo authorize the Corporation of 
New Y’ork to create a Croton Water Stock, $500,- 
000, at 5 per cent., for the extension of mains.— 
Also, a Dock aud Slip Fund, $300,000 at 5 per 
cent. 
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the election of Recorders in cities. Also to au¬ 
thorize the formation of Rural Cemeteries. A hill 
providing for the repair and maintenance of bridges 
in the County of Westchester, over Croton River, 
and an cct to improve Saranac River. 

A resolution to hold afternoon sessions was 
adopted. 

Wednesday, June 18.— Senate —Bills were 
passed to authorize a house to be built for the Com¬ 
missary-General in New York, and for the im¬ 
provement of the Arsenal; to incorporate the La¬ 
dies’ Union Aid Society of the Methodist Church, 
New York; to allow trials for nuisances iu the 
Counties adjoining New York, to be tried in any 
of those Counties; to provide more effectual meas¬ 
ures for tlqr collection of the water rents in the 
Croton Aqueduct Department iu New York: to 
authorize persons engaged in the Coast Survey to 
enter upon lands requisite for the purposes of the 
survey; providing authority for tho Mayor and au¬ 
thorities of New Y’ork to purchase and lay out a 
new Park between Sixty-fourth and Seventy-sixth 
sts., the Third-av. and the East River, containing 
about 160 acres. 

To incorporate a Hospital to he called the Mar¬ 
shall Infirmary in Troy; fixing the salary at $2,- 
000 of the District Attorney of Kings county. 

The Canal Enlargement bill was reported with 
several amendments, and made the special order 
for Friday. 

Assembly —Passed acts authorizing the North¬ 
ern Railroad Company to increase its capital stock; 
to provide for the erection of a fire-proof building 
for the State Library, and to provide for the bet:er 
accommodation of the Legislature; to amend ihe 
charter of the Saratoga Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Thursday, June 19. — Senate —Bills were pass¬ 
ed to incorporate the Rome Savings Bank; estab¬ 
lishing a ferry across the Hudson at New Ham¬ 
burgh: to amend the charter of Brooklyn; to in¬ 
corporate the N. York Juvenile Asylum; providing 
for an exchange of the Reports of the Court of 
Appeals for the Law Reports of other States; pro¬ 
viding for building a bridge on the site of the Os¬ 
wego Falls bridge; the bill appropriating the annu¬ 
al sum to the Academies and Common Schools 
was passed; also the bill compelling steamboats to 
give baggage checks to passengers (except on 
Lakes Ontario and Erie.) 

Assembly. —Bills passed to amend the turnpike 
road law; to appropriate $50,000 to the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
city of New York. 

Friday, June 20 — Senate —The Canal En¬ 
largement bill, was taken apfe. Committee of the 
Whole. Some ainendinefcks were adopted and 
others rejected, but the work was not finished. 

Assembly. —Acts were passed to incorporate the 
Society for the relief of destitute children of sea¬ 
men; to amend the Revised Statutes relative to 
the dischdYge of insolvent debtors. 


Iferaa of -ferns, &r. 

-Oregon, according to the census just taken, 

has a population of 13,323 souls. 

-The Geographical Society of Paris hns con¬ 
ferred a diploma on Col. Abort, Chief of the United 
States Topographical Engineers. 

-It is estimated that $ 100,000,000 of American 

property, in various kind of stocks and bonds are 
owned abroad. 

-About 4000 immigrants from London, Liv¬ 
erpool, Rotterdam, and Bremen, arrived at New 
Y’ork on Tuesday, v.eek. 

-Mrs. Judson (Fanny Forrester) is daily ex¬ 
pected to arrive at New York. She sailed from 
Calcutta in January. 

-The cost of obtaining letters patent for an 

invention for England alone is $500—for the whole 
of Great Britain, $1500; cost in the United States, 
$30. 

-The Rev. R. Gurley and Dr. Goodloe have 

issued a prospectus of the “ Christian Statesman,” 
a weekly Colonization paper to be published in 
Washington. 

-A drovo of the finest fat cattle, says the I5a. 

tr.via Advocate was last week brought down from 
Illinois, and sold to Sheriff Monell. There were 
113 in all, and Mr. M. paid $6,048 for the lot. 

-The quantity of railway iror, which has pas¬ 
sed up our canals this season, has been very great. 
Yesterday, June 17, the “Old Oswego Line” paid 
tolls on 320 tons. 

-The citizens of Newburgh, have invited the 

Legislature to participate in n celebration of the 4th 
ofJulyjitt Washington’s Head Quarters, in that 
village. 

-The American Institute of Homoeopathy 

held its annual session last week, in New Haven. 
Fourteen physicians offered themselves for mem¬ 
bership. 

-Ihe widow of the late Chancellor Kent died 

on Thursday last, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Isaac S. Hone, in Orange, N. J. She was 83 years 
of age. 

-The daily average value of strawberries sent 

from Monmouth county, New Jersey, to the New 
Y'ork and Philadelphia markets, is set down at $4,- 
000 . 

-Messrs. Develin and Curtis, two of the Com¬ 
missioners of Emigration, are in Albany, urging the 
passage of the bill grnnting additional powers to the 
body to which they belong. 

-The case of statuary now in progress of ex¬ 
ecution, at Leghorn, for the east front of the Capi¬ 
tol at Washington, will be shipped for the United 
States in the course of this month. 

-The Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad will be 

completed to Brighton by the 4th of July. The 
rails on the central road are now laid to Turtl 0 
Creek, ten miles east of Pittsburgh. 

-The cost of the Erie Railroad is equal to that 

of about six months’ fighting the Mexicans. Just 
look at the difference in the lasting influence of the 
two expenditures! 

-Mr. Stevens, an English tradesman, was 

fined £250 by the Liverpool magistrates, for 
manufacturing an article called tea, from the leaves 
of beech and plane trees. 

-The proposals cf $900,000 of tho Panama 

Railroad bonds were opened Saturday afternoon, 
and bids at par were received for $271,000 more 
than were asked for or required by the company. 

-Seven thousand dozen eggs recently went in 

one train over the Androscoggin and Kennebec 
railroad from YYnterville, destined for market in 
Boston. 

-The ship Ohio is to be the receiving ship at 

Charlestow n Navy Yard, in place of tho Franklin, 
which goes round to Portsmouth to test the capa¬ 
bilities of the new dry dock there. 

-■——Tho aggregate quantity of suit inspected at 
Sulina, Syracuse, Liverpool and Geddes during tho 
four weeks ending the 15th inst was 486,133 bush¬ 
els. In the corresponding period last year, 429,- 
633 bushels. 

-Ow ing to the exertions of tho American min 

ister, Mr. Lawrence, and others in London, an ex¬ 
tensive trial is in progress, there and in some coun 
try districts, of Indian meal, prepared by the new- 
process of Mr. Stafford. 

-The Ilong Ivong Register announces with 1 

much gratification that the Chinese residents in 
that city have begun to allow their ladies to enjoy ' 
social intercourse with the wives and daughters of , 
the barbarians. 

-It is stated that Col. Benton is engaged on a 

history of the working of the Government from 
1820 to the present time. During the whole of this 
period Col. Ban ton has taken u leading part in pub¬ 
lic affairs. 

-The will of Judge Mulluughy, of St. Louis, ■ 

has been read in court. He bequeaths one-third of ) 
his estate, ($2u0,000,) in trust to the city for the ( 
relief of emigrants, tho other $ 109,000 goes to his ) 
heirs. • S 

-Judge Parsons of Philadelphia, in a recent > 

case, has decided that every man owns the land in ; 
the street in front of his house. He has given the l 
public the right to pass over it, but no one has any j 
right to carry on business there. 

-The Nunda Telegraph says that there ure - 

14.000,000 feet of pine lumber, and 2,000,000 staves ) 
waiting for the arrival of bouts on the new section ■' 
of the Genesee Valley Canal between Nunda and ( : 
Oramel. The w'ater was let into this section of 36 ( 
miles in length, on Saturday last. 

-lion. Stephen Fairbanks, treasurer of the j 

trustees of donations for education in Liberia, uc- 
knowledges the receipt of one thousand dollars > 
from “one of the most respected retired merchants \ 
of this city.” This is the third donation of one ( 
thousand dollars within two months. 

-\Vo learn from Washington that the Navy ■' 

Department hns issued instructions for the East , 
India squadron to procure rare plants and seods, ■; 
particularly the sugar cane and tea plant, adapted ! 
to our climate and soil, and useful for domestic \ 
purposes. ( 

-Tho Carew Paper Manufacturing Company, j 

at South Hadley Falls, ure b >ring an Artesian well <’ 
to supply their mill with clear water. At the depth ) 
of 26 feet they have a stream above the capacity of l 
an ordinary pump to dispose of. It is intended to > 
go down 100 feet. Thus far the boring is through j 
solid rock. ( 
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foreign Sutelligtnit. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP ARCTIC- 
Four Days Later from Europe, 

The Arctic arrived at Now York on the 22 inst., 
with 100 passengers nnd four days later news from 
Europe. Cotton closed firm. 

Liverpool, June 10.—The imports of groin and 
flour from Ireland and coastwise this week, are 
trivial, whilst the exports increase; and since last 
Tuesday embrace some 4,500 quarters wheat, 5,- 
150 barrels and 1,256 sacks of flour, 18,500 quarters 
of corn, 918 barrels of meal, with fair quantities of 
every other article of the grain trade. 

Prices have not varied much during the week, 
bnt where any change has occurred it has been 
favorable to sellers. 

The Corn Exchange this morning was well at¬ 
tended by millers and dealers, with a good active 
demand. The prices on every article has improved. 

The advance since this day last week may be 
called 2d per hush, on wheat, and 6d to Is per bbl. 
and sack on flour, * to Id per bush, on oats; 6'd per 
quarter on Indian corn; Is. per quarter on beans. 

Several large purchases of wheat and flour were 
made to-day to go some distance into the interior, 
which is an important new feature, and indicates 
thus early before harvest that there are lower stocks 
in the grower’s hands than most people calculate. 

Wheat, per 70 lbs., American white, Gs2d to 6s 
Id: do red and mixed 5s 1 Oil to 6s. 

Flour—Western Canal, 20s6d to 21s; Philadel¬ 
phia and Baltimore 20s6d to 2Is. 

Indian Corn—American white 82s to32s6d; yel¬ 
low 3fls6d to 39s9d; mixed 29s9d to 30s. 

Liverpool Provision Market —June 9.—This 
being a holiday week in the manufacturing districts, 
when trade generally is dull, coupled with the large 
supply of butter this morning, have a depressing 
influence, and sales are exceedingly slow at our 
quotations. 

Bacon in moderate demand. Lard in request at 
6d per 100 lbs. dearer. American 48 to 50s per 
ewt. l)o. for bbl, 43 to 49s. 


CIje Jtiinkete. 


Rural New-Yorkkr Ofpice, ) 
Rochester, June ‘24, 1851. $ 

FJ.OUR—To the trade ©4,50(5)4,63; best qualities $5,25. 
GRAIN—In wheat, we hear of a sale of 300 bu. Valley 
at©l. Corn 48c. Oats 37(c. 

WOOL—There is not much coming in, the price ranges 
from 30 to 42c. 

IIAY, from ©8 to ©12 per ton. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bill.©4,50(5)4,75 

Pork, mess.15,00(®15,50 

I)o. cwt.5,75(3)8,00 

Beef, cwt.©8,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(3)11,50 

Lard, tried.OOO^c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked. . .9$(a)10ic 

Shoulders, do.7(3>8c 

Potatoes, bu.44(a)02c 

a RAIN. 

Wheat, bu.0.08(3)1,03 

Corn,.48(2>60c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rye.62.$ (3) 60 

Oats.37ic(5)— 

Barley.— -fS —c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..-(,50(3)4,00 

Oalf, lb.8(2) 10c 

Sheen Pelts.02^(5)1.51) 

Lamb skins.19038c 


Butter, tb.10(3)llc 

Cheese, lb.5$(3)7c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, tb.7(S)8c , 

Chickens.5(3)7c 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu . . . .©5,00(3)5,50 

Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl.©7,50(3)8 

Codfish, cwt.4,i 0(3)5 

Salt, bbl.(3)1.08 

Apples, bu.75(3)1.00 

Do. dried. 62 $ 

Eggs. do/..11c 

Beans, bu.1,25(5)1,50 

Hay, ton.10(3*12,00 

Wood, hard,cord.. .3(5)3,50 

Do. soft,.2(5)2,50 

Wool, tb.30040c 

Floor barrels.30(5)33 


The San Francisco Fire. 

Instead of any attempt at giving the particulars 
of this great disaster, which want of space must 
make a meagre one, we copy the following from 
the N. Y. Tribune: 

If ever any people earned a rightful claim to 
final success, these people are the Californians.— 
During the brief period of their organized exist¬ 
ence, tiieir history has been a constant succession 
of checks and catastrophes, all of which they have 
undergone and overcome, with a patient energy 
which nothing seems able to subdue. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the great fires in New York 
and Hamburg no fire which has occurred in the 
present generation has been so destructive in its 
consequences as the recent conflagration in Sail 
Francisco. While in extent it nearly equals the 
two former, the inordinate value of properly swells 
the actual loss to a much greater amount. The 
private advices received yesterday by some of the 
principal mercantile firms of this city are at vari¬ 
ance with the newspaper accounts, the latter esti¬ 
mating the loss at from seven to twenty millions, 
while the former place it at about two millions.— 
The list of individual losses which we published 
yesterday, amounts in the aggregate to more than 
six millions, and this sum, we presume is some¬ 
where near the truth. 

The conflagration raged ten hours, and the 
scene is described as having been one of the most 
appalling magnificence. A large proportion of 
the houses being frame, caught like tinder, and 
the immense mass of flames fanned by a strong 
wind shrivelled up and consumed everything in its 
path. The rapidity with which it spread, leaping 
from street to street, and hemming in with its re¬ 
lentless barriers those who had lingered in the hope 
ef rescuing tiieir property, till they fell and perish¬ 
ed before the eyes of the spectators, gives the ca¬ 
tastrophe a tragic and terrible interest. Instances 
are related where the victim,' who had forced his 
way through that sea of fire, turned again as if im¬ 
pelled by a horrible fascination, and madly rushed 
into the flame. While these scenes were enacting, 
and a small band of citizens was periling life to 
stay the devastation, thousands of spectators—as 
we learn from the letters of our correspondents— 
looked on supinely and refused to lend their aid 
except on the most exorbitant terms. The main 
body of the conflagration was only arrested by the 
water, and its force being thus scattered, it was at 
length prevented from extending further in other 
directions. 

On the smoking and blackened district, covered 
with charred timbers, like the remains of a burnt 
forest, three hundred and. ffty-secen houses were 
wholly or partially erected in ten days afterwards. 
The whole number of buildings going up in the 
city at the same time, was six hundred. In spite 
of the terrible blow to the business of the city, the 
courage and perseverence of the sufferers does not 
seem to have flagged for a single day, and the San 
Francisco papers confidently predict that in two 
months the burnt district will be entirely rebuilt. 
We know of no parallel to such indomitable enter¬ 
prise. 

In spite of the large sums thereby withdrawn 
from the ordinary channels there was no diminu¬ 
tion in the amount of gold dust shipped at San 
Francisco on the 15th ult., the Northerner and N. 
Orleans having two millions in freight. In addi¬ 
tion lo this, the passengers by the Crescent City 
are known to have brought a large amount—esti¬ 
mated by some as high as two millions—which 
was not entered on her manifest. The recupera¬ 
tive energies of California society have been too 
thoroughly proved, for us to anticipate any perma¬ 
nent injury to the prospects of San Francisco, from 
this visitation. The unusual richness of the golden 
harvest this year, and the consequent activity in all 
branches of trade through! the interior, are also 
favorable to the speedy restoration of all that has 
been lost. 

A Splendid Pictorial Number! 

The second half volume of the Rural New- 
Yorker will be commenced bv issuing a beauti¬ 
fully ILLUSTRATED NUMBER—a Patriotic 
Pictorial for the Fourth of July l We shall en¬ 
deavor to make the Pictorial the most beautiful and 
valuable sheet ever got up in this section of the 
Union. And unless our figures are wrong, we 
shall succeed iu producing something which will 
prove most acceptable and gratifying to every 
member of our well filled Rural Circle. 

This is more than we promised,our friends or 
bargained for,—but tlio encouragement we are 
daily receiving induces us to make the outlay iu 
return for the ample patronage bestowed upon the 
Rural. The Pictorial will be issued the first week 
in July, and furnished to all who subscribe for the 
second half volume in season. Those who have 
been waiting for cheap postage will be just in time 
to secure the Illustrated Number, if they subscribe 
early. We hope every reader will circulate this 
announcement, and solicit and forward subscrip¬ 
tions. Clubs in ay bo formed for the half year, at 
the same proportional rates as for the whole. 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK. June 23.—FLOUR—Market firm and 
fair demand for fresh Ground State and Western for export 
and the East. Prices of the most desirable grades favor 
ihe buyer: Canadian firmer hut quiet, in bond. Sa'es of 
domestic 4,000 bhls,at ©3,75(3)4 for Michigan and Indiana, 
©3,81(5)3,87 for common to straight .State; ©4,12(5)4,25 for 
pure Genesee. Rye flour scarce—©3,44. Corn meal ©3- 
75(6)4 for State. 

GRAIN—Fair milling demand for wheat, but at prices 
below the views of holders Canadian in fair request, 94(3) 
©I for export. Rye quiet. 74(5>74]c. Barley dull, 75(3) 
80c. Oats 41(3)13 for Northern: 40(3)43 for Jersey. Corn 
less freely offered, but abetter demand for export at im¬ 
proved prices. Sales 26,00(1 bush at 56$(3>57c for Western 
mixed. 58(5)60c round yellow, 63c round white. 

PROVISIONS—Pork quiet; sales in retail lots at ©14,- 
75 for new mess: prime nominal. Out meats plenty; hams 
saleable at8$(3)8|c: shoulders 6t(S)6;>c. Lard firm 8R(S)8L 
Butter 9(3)14c for Ohio; 10(3)t5c for State. Cheese 7c. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, June 21.—FLOUR—There is no new fea¬ 
ture to notice in our market for Western and State Flour. 
The Eastern and River demand is moderate and the trade 
continue to buy only to supply immediate wants. The 
sales gre 1,001) bhls. at ©3,75/3)*.87 for common State and 
Western; ©3,81(3)4 for good State, Michigan and Ohio: ©< 
(5) 1,12 for pure Genesee; ©4,25(5)4,50 for fancy; ©3,02(5)5,- 
25 for extra Genesee. 

GRAIN—Wheat is dull and the market continues to 
favor the buyer. Prime Genesee is held at ©1,10(5)1,12.— 
Corn is steady with but lit'le offering. The demand is re¬ 
stricted. Sales 2,500 bu. Western mixed at 54$c, and 4,- 
000 bu. damaged on p. t. Oats are without change and 
the market continues to sell dull. A saleof ©1,500 lm. in¬ 
ferior Western was made last evening at 39ic, and to-day 
we notice a further sale of 2,00(1 bu. heavy Western at 42c. 
Nothing doing in Barley or Rye. 

Canal Receipts, Albany, June 2flth.—Flour 5,76a hhls; 
Corn 19,540 bu; Oats 4,220 bu; Wheat 4,800 do; Wool 27,- 
790 lbs.—[Journal. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, June 23.—There was no inquiry for Flour 
on Saturday, except for the trade and small lots for way 
places on the canal. ©3,25(5)3,37 for Michigan and Indi¬ 
ana: ©3,10(5)3,50 for Southern Ohio, are about the quota¬ 
tions. 

There was but very little inquiry for Wheat, and the 
•only sale we have to note is 2,000 bn Sandusky from store 
at 76c. Corn was dull and heavy. Sales two boats loads 
high mixed, from store, at 43c; but 42c was the most that 
was offered for ordinary lots. Oats dull and heavy. Sale 
of a cargo to arrive, at 3jc. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, June20.—(Washington Drove Yard, 44th 
st., and 4th avenue, nnd at Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot 
of Robinson st. for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s 6th st., near 3d Avenue, and at 
Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson st.] 

At Washington Yard—Offered 2,300 Beeves, (1,500 
Southern, remainder New York and the East.) There 
was a larger number of Cattle at market last week than we 
have known for many weeks past; business to-day closed 
dull, with sales at from 7(5)8c. About 300 head leftover. 

\ lot of 200 head was driven to Boston. 

At Browning’s—Offered 5,000 Sheep and Lambs, nnd 40 
Cows and Calves. Prices of Sheep from ©1,75 to 3(3)1,75. 
Lambs ©1,50 to2,75(5)1. Leftover 400. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from ©25 to 33,50(5)13.— 
All sold. 

At Chamberlain’s—200 Beef Cattle, All sold at from 
©7.25 to 808,50. 

Cows and Calves—125 sold at. ©25 to 30(3)45. 

Sheep a Ad Lajnbs—2,200 offpred. Sales Sheep at ©2,50 
to 3,50(5) 1,50. Lambs ©2 to 3(5)3,50. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 18.—At market, 615 Cattle—about 
515'*Beevcs, and BIO Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©7 per cwt: first quality 
6,50; second do. 6: third do. 5.50: ordinary, ©5. 

Hides—©5,25 P cwt Tallow ©5,50 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5(3)7. 

Stores—Working oxen—No sales. 

Cows and Calves—®”0. 27033. Dull. 

Two years old, ©18, 24027; three years old, ©18,250 
30. 

Sheep and Lambs—1.483 at market. Nearly all sold. 

Prices. Extra. ©4. 507. Bv lot. ©2,2.5003. 

Swine—Retail 0O7$c. Spring Pigs OOllc. 

Remarks.—The market about the same as it was the 
l.-qd two week. The quality of cattle not quite as good rm_ 
usual. 

72 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 30 over the 
Boston nnd I A) well Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, June 19.—At market, 7(0 Beef Cattle, no 
Stores, 14 pairs Working Oxen, 86 Cows and Calves, 
and 1,630 Swine, 400 of which were it’ftover. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra ©7,25; 1st quality ©6,75; 2d 
do ©6; 3d do ©5(3)5,75. ’ 

Working Oxen—Sales at ©65, 72, 85, 97(5)116. 

Cows and Calves—©20, 26, 28, 31, 37(3)41. 

Swine—4$(5>5$c; retail 5$(6)0$c; Spring Pigs 7(S7$c. 

Sheep—Sheep and Lambs at market, 1,670. 

Prices—For sheared Sheep, ©2, 2,50, 2,75, 3(5)4. 

For Lambs, ©2, 2,25, 2,30, 2,75, 3(3)3,25. 

The market for sheep and lambs, was not as good as last 
week, the sheep reported at Cambridge included the same 
as reported at Brighton.—[Ploughman. 

Married, 

In this city, on the 22d inst., by the Rev. Henry W. Ian>, 
Mr. GEORGE L1NFOOT and Miss SARAH JANE 
BEST, all of tins city. 

In Cazenovia, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. G. S. 
Boarjlnmn. Mr. ROBERT D. GILLSON, of this city, and 
Miss SUSAN It. JACKSON, of the former place. 

Died, 

On the morning of the 22d inst., SARAH F., wife of H. 
G. Glen, and youngest daughter of R. D. and'Mary Han¬ 
nahs, aged 20 years, 1 month and 5 days. 

BEADLE A BROTHER’S 

Buffalo Stereotype Foundry, 

No. 6 West Seneca Street. 


EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

ItAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively nnd thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse¬ 
power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair. 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
rowers, viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery Sc 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully con vinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as.you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that 1 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years. I have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide it) tiieir favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, which, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For further particulars, prices, Sec., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY Sc CO. 
78tf 


r . 


KETCKUM’S PATENT MOWING MACHINE, 

rp HE subscribers having purchased tin: entire interest of 
X the inventor, Win. F. Ketchura, and also the interest 
formerly owned byS. W. Hawes, are now manufacturing 
the above Machine in the city of Buffalo. The Machine 
has been greaily improved, and is fully capable of per¬ 
forming all we recommend it to do. It will cut from 12 lo 
15 acres of grass per day with 1 span of horses, and leaves 
it in the best possible condition for curing—being spread 
as even as it grows upon the ground. 

The price of the Machine is®10 > with one sett of knives, 
and ©110, with two sett of knives.—Cash in Buffalo. 

Any information wanted, or orders left with Mr. Geo. 
Suefferd, Scottsville, Monroe Co., or Mr. Morgan Boi¬ 
ler, New Hartford, Oneida Co., will meet with prompt 
attention. G. W. ALLEN &. CO. 

Office at the store of Howard, Newman Sc Co., foot, of 
Lloyd-st., Rochester. 77-4w* June, 1851. 




Borders, Embossed Plates, Sec.., &c., with promptness,and 
on tiie most reasonable terms. 

Also, casts taken from Engravings on wood, copper,steel 
brass, or stone, and mounted in a stqierior manner on ma¬ 
hogany or type metal. 

< >ur Foundry is furnished from one of the largest Eastern 
establishments, and we are enabled to produce a greater 
amount of work in the same time than any establishment 
west of New York. We alsohavethe advantageof an ap¬ 
paratus which renders it practicable to fill orders for cuts 
and small jobs in one or two hours. 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the business, in all it- 
various branches, with over 12 years’ experience, vve fee) 
confident in asserting that our work will be equal to that cl 
any establishment in the Union. • 

All orders addressed to BEADLE i BROTHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. B.—Stereotype blocks furnished to order. Old Type 
taken in exchange for work. E. R BEADLE 

[oo-tf ] i. p. beadle. 


HUSSEY’S HEAPING MACHINE. 

W E would respectfully call the attention of farmers to 
the fact that we have the agency and the sale of the 
above named Reaper, in all that part of the Stale of New 
York west of Seneca county, and we are also general 
agents for the United State- and Canada. We sell the 
Reapers at the manufacturer’s prices, adding only costot 
transportation. They can he examined at our store in 
Rochester, and also at Brown & Mills, Mt. Morris, Litton 
Sc Jones, Moscow, H. T. McNair and Nalt B. Manus, near 
Dansville, and H. Curtis, Albion. All who design purchas¬ 
ing are earnestly requested to hand in tiieir orders at ouce 
as this will enable us to have on hand in season all that 
may be required, nnd prevent any being disappointed as 
might be the case if orders were delayed till the harvest 
had begun. That they are the best Reapers made, and that 
it would lie greatly to the advantage of farmers to have 
them, there is no doubt. 

Annexed are a few of the many certificates which might 
be given; 

Macedok, Aug. 29, 1849. 

Messrs. Rapaije & Co.—Gents:—The Reaping Machine 
I bought of you, made by Messrs Eldred & Hussey, at Au¬ 
burn, has been thoroughly tested by me the present har¬ 
vest, and I am happy to say has exceeded my most san¬ 
guine expectations. I have cut with it lz5 acres of wheat 
besides mv own crop, making some 200 acres ol oats and 
wheat; and I can confidently recommend it to my brother 
farmers as just the machine they want 1 have cut 12 
acres of oats in half a day, and 20 acres of siout wheat in 
one day, with three horses abreast, and most of it was bad 
cutting. I think I can cut 25 acres of good wheat in a 
day, and do it better than can be done in any other way.— 
My machine is now in perfect order, and 1 consider it full 
as good as when 1 got it of you. 

Yours most respectfully, Tiros. Rusiimore. 

Wheatland, Aug. 20, 1849. 
Messrs Eldred Sc Hussey—Gents:—I have now used one 
of your Reaping Machines for two years, and do most 
cheerfully say that it has given the best satisfaction. 1 
have cut my whole harvest, and a large one too, with my 
ordinary farm hands. I have cut 20 acres of stout wheat 
a day with ease, and I would most cheerfully recommend 
it to my brother fanners as the best and most economical 
machine that is used on a farm. In lact l think so much 
of it that five hundred dollars would not induce me to part 
with it if I could not get another. I have also two broth¬ 
ers, each of whom have one of your machines, which 
they like very much, and could not be induced to be with¬ 
out.. I think your agents, Messrs Rapaije Sc Briggs, will 
sell a large number of them in our county next se ison, as 
many of my acquaintances have told me they intend to 
purchase one of your Reapers another season. 

A nan Harmon. 
Bergen, Sept. 1, 1851. 

This is to certify that I have this season used one of 
Hussey’s Reaping Machines, which I purchased of Messrs 
Rapaije & Briggs, of Rochester, and that it gives perlect 
satisfaction. 1 have cut my wheat which was very badly 
lodged, much faster, better, and cheaper than it could be 
done any other way. 1 have had one of McCormick’s for 
the last three years, and it now stands in the road as a 
useless article, as I consider it, having tried to use it for 
three years without any success. 

I consider Hussey’s Machine just the thing for our farm¬ 
ers, and I could not now, after proving its merits, be indu¬ 
ced to be without one. Noah Wilbur. 

Greece, Sept. 7, 1850. 

Messrs Rapaije & Briggs—Gent’n:—The Reaping Ma¬ 
chine bought of you by Mr. Champion, for me, exceeds 
any thing of the kind I ever saw. You will remember 
that when I got it I said to you I was Pure it would not 
work in my badly lodged wheat, as 1 had eeu McCor¬ 
mick’s tried repeatedly, and it was a perfect failure; but I 
was most agreeably disappointed. It cut any of my wheat 
better and faster than eight good cradiers could do, and I 
think it saved me from two to three dollars per acre in all 
my lodged wheat, in getting it clean and fast. In short, 
too muchcannot be said in its favor. I would not sell it, 
if 1 could not get another, for one thousand dollars, for 
should I raise as much wheat for eight or ten years to come 
as I have for the last ten, it would save me more than that 
sum, and I think it will last me longer than that. 

Yours, most respectfully, J. Norton. 
June 1, 1851. 77-tf J. RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

SAVINGS HANK. 

T HE Monroe County Savings Institution will be 
opened daily from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 3 o’clock, P. 
M. t at the Rochester Bank Building, No. 22 Exchange st. 


NEW SEED STOKE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 

HE subscribers, under the name of Briggs & Brother, 
X are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural "Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, nnd the most, ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapaije Sc Briggs. 
68-tf _ JOHN T. BRIGG S. 

PLOWS ! PLOWS !! PLOWS!! ! 

\ NF.W series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
^ or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, 
■Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
fu au article on Plowsand Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborough, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Evgle Plow’s of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20 .' 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest, in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24,1851. 69-tf 

GARDENING AND PAKMtNG TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles loo numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 08 Stale street, bv 
70 _ BR IGGS & BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Com Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the I rest patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

G8tf. BRIGGS & BRO.. G» State st. 

SEED PLANTERS. 

I T* MERY’S and Pratt’s for sale at the Monroe Seed Store 
li and Agricultural Warehouse, 68 State street, by 
' _70_ BRIGGS Sc BRO. 

E VGLE C. PLOW, &c. 

HIDE undersigned have the patlerns of this celebrated 
1. Plow, and those who wish to obtain mould-boards, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve the pub¬ 
lic best. 

Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

08w4 _ BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 

And we, too, have the same kind of 

patterns, and a tun of castings—points, Sec. Call at No. 
65 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT 'em out to von. 

_ _____ __ J RAPAl.JE Sc CO. 

ABOUT THOSE PLOW PATTERNS. 

TTTF. called on J R. & Co., agreeably to their request, 
V V to have those PATTERNS “ POINTED out” to 
us. as they had contradicted us, and were told that they 
had fitted up a set of castings from OUR PATTERNS, 
and they had some of their casting lone at Henrietta and 
some in the city. We accordingly went up to Henrietta 
and found nothing of the sort, as vve expected. We then 
made inquiries at the foundries in the oily, and found noth¬ 
ing, as weexpec.ted. We afterwards made other inquiries 
of tl em, and they refused to “ point ’em out.” Cause 
why? We guess they have no patterns to point out.— 
They may have some castings from abroad, butno “ton,” 
that might be cramped on to the C Plows,butof no concern 
in town, nor any where else. o\n so good a fit be had as 
from us, as ours are the ORIGINAL PATTERNS—the 

PAT'I ERNS FROM WHICH THE PLOWS WERE M ADE. Let 

him who attempts to deceive be rebuked. “ A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” BRIGGS & BRO , 

74 Ng. 68 State street, Rochester. 

.trOUE ABOUT THOSE PATTERNS. 

W E have no disposition to bandy words with our 
neighbors about those POINTS or patterns, hav¬ 
ing enough of them to furnish all who may favor us with 
a call, though it may require many “ tons,” and patterns 
from which to make more, which will be warranted to fit 
in all cases. “ A word to the wise,” &.C., may be suffi¬ 
cient, but to some, words and facts are of little avail. 

June 7, 1351. 76 J RAPALJE & CO. 

“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag, Warehouse 

npiIE^ubscrlber’s beg leave most earnestly io call the at- 
tenticn of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
flow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

Seeds and Implements. 

Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse. 

T il E Subscribers in vite the attention of the farmi n g cont- 
munity to their having on hand a choice supply of 
Peed Wheat of various kinds, “imported.” Barley, Rye, 
Oats, Early Potatoes of different kinds. Peas and Beans, 
Clover and Timothy. As also a new spring stock of East¬ 
ern Plows, Cultivators, Harrows,and all manner of imple¬ 
ments required in Agricultural and Horticultural pursuits. 
7utf JOHN RAPALJE & CO. 

CORN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—©5 to 
. ©7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Ware- 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINE SHOP, 

Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. 

Wheel Plows, Cultivators, 

Clod Crushers, Field Rollers. 

Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shelters, Straw Cullers, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &.c., &c. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

A , E. J. BURRALL. 

i the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded to Titos. 11. Burrall for the bestORAiN 
Reaper, in coinjietition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(lioih present.) Since then, he has perfected another, con¬ 
taining many new and splendid improvements, which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strengtli and durability, 
(ban any ever before offered to the public. 

1st. U has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 
which aids the driving wheel in crossing water furrows, 
relieves the gearings from the violence of tiie crank motion, 
increases the effective force of the cutters, forms a con¬ 
venient level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
uniform motion produced by its compensating power, rives 
a new character to tiie whole machine. 

2d. It. cuts at any height required, and discharges the 
grain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min¬ 
utes change. 

3d. By means of a new guard of cast Iron,—which will 
neither bend nor break,—neatly titled to the knives, it cuts 
grain, timothy or clover seed,—wetor dry,—without clog¬ 
ging. In addition to these important improvements, tiie 
frame is strong and compact, and lies above all the level of 
[ the apron, in order to pass through gates and over water 
lurrows, without hitting. 

The wheel is large, and works well on rough ground; 
I he shifting gear, and the entire arrangement of the working 
parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 
of the best materials, and finished with great care. 

It has no reel to waste the grain, no pullics, straps, or 
loose harness to get out of order, but is strong and simple, 
just what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 
die risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of his har¬ 
vest. 

It is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to w'ork well; 
and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is lo be 
made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is 
made to work well, or the money returned. 

Terms—Gash or approved notes. Orders should be 
sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

Sizes.— No. 1, 4 feet 6 in. No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet 
6 in. No. 4,6 feet cut. 

BURR ALL’S REAPER. 

As the Reaper has been in use during the past season 
only, the following testimonials from respectable; farmers 
are offered : 

Wolcot, Nov. 1, 1859; 

1 used one of Mr. Hurrah's new Reapers to cut about 20 
acres of wheat last harvest. It requires but two horses, 
does its work well, cuts clean whether the grain be wet or 
dry, and leaves the sheaves in fine order for binding. I 
know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 

rl , Phelps, 5th September, 1950. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 
Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
|*e clogged, but will cut grain of all kinds, and clover seeds 
in all conditions. The gearings and frame are uncommon¬ 
ly strong, and well arranged; and every part of the machine 
is got up in first rate order for convenience and durability. 
It requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses, than 
common plowing. T have no hesitation in recommending 
il as tiie best I have ever seen. WM. P. DIMICK. ° 

Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fall for cutting clover seed. I have cut from 15 
to 20 acres, and find it does the work well, and beyond my 
best expectations. It is easily shifted in a tew minutes, so 
as to cut close to the ground, or at any height required, and 
never clogs even in the stoutest grass. It is very strong in 
iu all its parts, and very convenient for use. Jt requires 
but a moderate motion for the team, and may be worked 
by oxen as well as horses. 1 think it does not require as 
heavy draft as ordinary cross plowing. 

THOMAS BUTCHER. 

We, the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, 
and fully concur in the above statement. 

P. COPELAND, 
WILSON BUTCHER, 

25th Oct., 185(1. SYLVESTER JUDD. 

Seneca, 12th Sept., I860. 

Mr. Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper 
this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly 
convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, as it runs 
lighter, cuts better, and is far mare convenient, especially 
on rough ground—it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes 
and steel couplings throughout. ' The construction and ar¬ 
rangementof the whole are exceedingly strong and dura¬ 
ble, and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is 
made to cut the grain at any height. 

I have no doubt of its entire success, and can confident¬ 
ly recommend it to the public as a very valuable improve¬ 
ment. vv. W. BRISTOL. 

BURRALL’S WHEEL PLOWS, 

Work well in all soils, and save about one-third of the 
draft. 3,500 now in use, and demand steadily increasing. 
For sale,—wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario county 
N- Y._[66wl I E. J. BURRALL. ’ 


house, 65 Buffalo street. 
7I-tf 


RAPALJE Sc Co. 


Rochester & Charlotte 

PLABJK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
Public to tiieir healthy N ursery Stock, whic h consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, ! years old, ©13 per 100. 

, Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, ©25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstemmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, ©25 per 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse 
chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; pauionias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will be sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
the suspension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. © 1,511 
l>er do'zen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, ©1,50 per doz 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, ©1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, ©2,00 jier doz 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, ©4,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Cullossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
©3 per dozen. 

Asparagus-Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, ©3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes and at¬ 
tracted unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great im¬ 
provement on any over before offered. A catalogue of 
which will be issued 1st May. 
ff'J)'” City office No. 16 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851, [61-tf ] 
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Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH <Sc PERKINS, 

[Late E. F. Smith Sc Co.,—Established in 1826.] 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

YTTK wisli to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
V V that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, from the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers; hence vve are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall lie satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. " tiOylso. 

Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

f ipiIE Subscriber is far belter prepared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 5u feet wide. 90 feet long: convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, •• »<jo 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40n. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

6Ltf. __ Rochester. N. Y. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# S. ITIOIXSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spv Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ •* 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Pea. it and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’Vited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

I AAGLF, PLOWS of ait sizes, Threshing Machines, and 
j allkindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &.c.,for 
"tie by E. C. WILDER Sc CO.. 

(82-tf) . Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received end for 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 

1 [56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street. 
























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND EAMILY JOURNAL. 


BOYHOOD’S WOES, 

If childhood be the happiest time, 

As oft I've read in flowery rhyme. 

And primary schools are reckoned “prime,” 

It was otherwise far with me. 

>Twas a river of tears, and a fores! of birch-, 
The Primer for years required research. 

Ere volatile Thought was forced to perch 
On the alphabetical tree. 

The teacher tall was a maiden slim; 

The light of the hall was dismally dim; 

Her ferules slim, inquisitors grim, 

Were viewed with juvenile terror; 

With anxious heart I hurried to school, 

While yesterday’s whipping was hardly cool, 
For the ruler ruled—a terrible rule— 

For ev’ry primer-tive error. 

But greater trials were yet in store; 

While studying geographical lore, 

Which proved to be a horrible bore, 

Though soothed with Solomon’s oil. 

The Ho-ang-Ho and Kyan-Ku, 

To me, were towns on the Timbuctoo, 

Where mountainous scenery charmed the view. 
And a very salubrious soil. 

And then there came arithmetic dread; 
Grammatical rules, as heavy as lead, 

Were heaped with agony on my head, > 

Till it throbbed and throbbed again. 

To spoil the rod, and pity the child. 

By all was deemed a sentiment wild. 

And all esteemed a discipline mild 
Heretical doctrine, then. 

When boyish quarrels were settled in fight. 

Be battered and bruised however we might, 

It seemed to give the teacher delight 
To whip us again at school; 

Though hands would smart, and torture impart, 
Our pride, forbidding the tears to start, 

With anger’s dart would poison the heart 
’Gainst abedarian rule. 

To whip a boy, as you punish a beast, 

Is surely unwise, to call it the least, 

And doesn’t encourage to Reason’s feast, 

Or help the march of mind; 

Dispense with blows you certainly can; 

A kindly word is the happiest plan 
For making the Boy a generous Man— 

A noble, intelligent kind. J. E. O. 

-Knickerbocker. 


Aj\ t incident of the revolution. 


“Silence, gentlemen, silence! the wine tl 
has made you noisy,” replied Gen. Howe, h 
rising from the table, and ordering the ser- P 
van to admit the visitor immediately. tl 

Most of the young officers were on the ° 
feet, and all eyes were turned to the en- 11 
trance as Sarah Easton advanced —her deep 
mourning rendered her pale features al- 8 
most ghostly, and her crape veil thrown s ! 
back so as to display her white forehead, Sj 
and eyes touchingly sweet in their expres- b 
sion, even whiie resting on Ihe form of him a 
who had made her heart desolate. Not a 8 
word was spoken by the group that sur- ^ 
rounded the dinner table; the merry smile u 
was quenched in the warm lips of each 
gay individual as he looked on the young 
American, who stood before them in the w 
beautiful majesty of her grief. Howe ad- '' 
vanced with stately politeness to receive b 
her, but she shrank from his approach, and a 
with steady dignity requested tiie body of 
Nathan Hale for Christian burial. 

Howe was evidently surprised at the na- a 
ture of the petition, but courteously an- 11 
swered that it could not be granted, Cap- u 
tain Howe having already been buried three s * 
days. . _ ^ 

“ Yet surely he might be disinterred!” 11 
persisted she, eagerly stepping forward— 1 

then seeing denial in his look, she added 
beseechingly, “you will not refuse his old U 
parents a last look on the face of their son; 01 

if you are a father you cannot be so cruel- b 
ly deaf to humanity.” ^ 

“ Are you the sister or the wife of the 111 
deceased, that you thus urgently ask for s( 
his remains?” ai 

“Neither, oh neither!” replied the tor d 

lured girl, pressing her hands over her eyes 
to hide the burst of tears the question had w 
unlocked. ol 

A young officer pitying her distress, han¬ 
ded her a chair, yfie sat down, and was ln 
endeavoring to check the untimely tears, bl 
when another advanced—a thing of laced 
scarlet and huge epaulettes—and, touching n 

her white neck with the tip of his insolent tr 
finger, demanded “ if she were neither the tc 

wife nor the sister of the handsome spy, 
what else could she be unless it were a ^ 
sweetheart!” 

The blood flashed into the marble cheeks S 


the very picture of stern grief, the moon¬ 
light displaying the still lineaments of his 
pale face as he grasped with both of his, 
the large white hand extended to assist him 
on shore. The boatman followed, and Sa¬ 
rah was left alone. 

It was a fearful half hour to the poor 
girl, with the waves moaning like unquiet 
spirits about her, and the dread sound of 
shovelling earth and muffled voices coming 
from the distance. She dared not look 
after the three as they went towards the 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ZOOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 32 letters. 

My 6. 13, 12 is a very troublesome animal. 
My 13, 15, 31, 9, 5 is a very useful animal. 
My 8, 15.23 is an animal we all love. 


grave, for her heart sickened at the thought My 3 ^ 30 4 , s an emblem of innocence, 

ol again looking on the gallows tree with My 8,15, 14, 22 is the boy’s favorite animal, 
its horrid appendage. My 13 , 15, 19 is an animal disliked by the Jews. 

A suspension of sounds caused Sarah (O My 10, 2, 8, 29 are a race of mischeivous animals, 
raise her head from the folds of her shawl, My 4 , 24, 18, 6 is an animal that lies torpid dur- 
where she had buried it; no living being ing winter. 

was in sight. But the black shadow of the M Y L 15 > 30, 7 is a dairy animal in Switzerland, 
bloody oak had crept along the waters like M >' 16, 30 10 is an animal that loves her offspring, 
a vast pall endowed with vitality, till its ex- / ’ ’ ’. . . 

tremity lay along the edge of the boat, and My 4 ^ 18j 26f 29> 6 _ 32 is a race of indu , trious 
was insidiously moving towards her. — With animals. 


My 4, 24, 18, 6 is an animal that lies torpid dur¬ 
ing winter. 

My 1, 15, 30, 7 is a dairy animal in Switzerland. 
My 16, 30 10 is an animal that loves her offspring. 
My 13, 18, 17, 31 is a very timid animal. 

My 19, 28, 20 is an African animal. 

My 4, 27, 18, 26, 29, 6, 32 is a race of industrious 
animals. 


a cry of terror, and shuddering all over, as My 25j 8 o 21 is sometimes rather unruly. 

if the unearthly dew of another world was My j 2j n ( 16, 5, 31 is a terrible animal in Bengal. 

upon her, the poor girl snatched an oar and My whole is the author’s name age and residence. 

shoved the boat out into the moonlight. Answer next week 

Again she looked up, and the three who Seneca Co. 1851 

had disinterred the dead, appeared bearing ------— 

him over the bright grass, wrapped in the Forthe Rural New-Yorker. 

cloak of the Englishman, the feet supported MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

by the generous officer, and the gray hairs • , ~ 

of the father streaming over the body of his J J" “”nf ■ rT- , 

.... , tst • 1 .1 , n My 2, 5, 6, 9, 20 is a useful animal. 

lifeless son. Noiseless they came to the M y 7, 3, 29, 28, 21 is a town in Madison county, 
shore. There the old man left his burden My 8j 20( 18j 26j 22 is what we all dread> 
in the arms of the officer, while he took his jyjy 25, 12, 18 is a county in New York, 

seat in the boat and then his quivering My 3, 21, 1, 6, 18 is something more than common, 
arms were extended and the body of Na- My 24, 5, 28 15, 22, 3 is a celebrated actor, 
than Hale, shrouded in its military winding My 10 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 17, 5, 13, 9 is what 


The morninor dawned on the unfortunate of the insulted girl, like a sudden sunset; 
Hale’s confinement just as he had commit- but without answering him she turned to 


ted to paper and secured the information 
he had ventured his life to obtain. He 


Gen. Howe and said— 

“ I expected at least to be secure, but 1 


sheet, was laid across the lap of his father, 
while his head rested on the chilled bosom 
of his betrothed wife. 

They went out upon the water, the liv¬ 
ing and the dead—when old Hale raised 
his grey head and spoke to the young girl. 

“ Sarah, in mourning for the dead, we 
must not forget the duty we owe our coun¬ 
try. Let us search for the papers we are 
to carry to Washington.” 

Ther with his old quivering hands he un¬ 
folded the cloak and found the papers con¬ 
taining the information purchased at so 
great a sacrifice secured in the vest. In 
taking them out, the bosom of the corpse 
was laid bare. The moonlight poured full 
upon its pulseless heart, and Sarah, with a 
cry of agony, saw the long, bright ringlet 
of her own hair. 


it .anti fymmx. 


fall, stopped at an elegant brick dwelling- 
house, the exact locality of which is no busi¬ 
ness of ours. He was received by a stiff) 
well dressed lady, who could well be recog¬ 
nised as a widow of some years standing. 
On learning the mission of her visiter, the 
lady invited him to take a seat in the hall. 
Having arranged himself into a working 
position, he inquired for the number of per- 


knew that lie srazed on the blessed sunlight find m }' self mistaken; I request an answer oi lier - own na ll ‘_ 

for the last time forever. He felt that in a to m y P etltlon and llbert y t0 withdraw.” — -rrr; - \ C 

few hours, a portion of the beautiful earth, Howe cast on the young impertinent a \\J%i $TtU 

now spread out so gloriously, would be ly- look ot stern anger, then turning to the mai- __ J _ 

ing a cold mass on his bosom. He knew den with the smooth sauvity of manner so ~ Unl v THIRTY-THREE 

this, and his heart cramped like a diseased common to the unfeeling man of the world, " -’ 

thing within him. He thought of his par- and difficult to contend against, so artfully A Census-taker going his round last 
ents in their bereaved-loneliness; of his be- does it charm away opposition,— fall, stopped at an elegant brick dwelling- 

trothed in her broken-hearted grief, and “ Young lady, I regret that it is notin house, the exact locality of which is no busi- 
again it expanded with sorrowing tender- my power to grant your request. The rc- n ess of ours. He was received by a stiff) 
ness. He was as brave a man as ever con- mains you seek have have been disposed well dressed lady, who could well be recog- 

fronted death; still he felt it a fearful thing of according to law in such cases, and must n i se d as a widow of some years standing, 

to yield up his life in its young hopes, to n °t be disturbed. I should be extremely On learning the mission ot her visiter, the 

enter into the unknown boundlessness of happy to gratify you, but in this, as I have lady invited him to take a seat in the hall, 

eternity, with a few hours preparation. He said, it is entirely out of my power.” Having arranged himself into a working 

asked for the company of a clergyman, but Sarah was about to speak ag.Tr., but with position, he inquired for the number of per- 

none came; for a bible, but it was not pro- & 01 dismissal, he requested the young sons in the family ol the lady, 

cured. He knelt down in his last praj’er, officer who had handed her to a chair, to “Eight sir, replied the lady, “including 
and the outpouring of his soul was broken conduct her to the boat in which she came, myself.” 

in upon by those who came to conduct him Sarah shrunk from the preferred arm of “Very well—your age, madam?” 
to the gallows-tree. He went forward to. her conducter, though much her trembling “My age, sir,” replied the lady with a 
his execution, not seeking man’s applause limbs needed support, and walked silently to piercing, dignified look, “ I' conceive it’s none 
on the very brink of eternity, by a false bra- the shore; but just as she was stepping in- of your business what my age might be— 
vado against nature, rushing with his proud to the boat, he drew close to her side and you are inquisitive, sir.” 
soul cased in pride up to the very presence whispered—“Be in that little cove yonder “The law compels me, madam, to take 
of the Most High, overcoming nature’s just at midnight, and I will help you tothepos the age of every person in the ward —it’s 
fears, and challenging after ages to admire session of the body you are so desirous to rav duty to make the inquiry.” 
the boldness with which his ambitions soul obtain.” “ Well, if the law compels you to ask, I 

could pass to the awful face of Jehovah. Sarah, with a stifled cry of joy, seized presume it compels me to answer. I am 

There was no such presumption in Hale’s his hand. between thirty and forty.” 

death. With a full and solemn sense of “And will you indeed help me? God “ I presume that means thirty-five ?” 

the awful event, he went to meet his fate bless you.” “No, sir, it means no such thing—lam 

as a Christian—a soldier. His soul was “ Restrain yourself,” he said, we shall be only thirty-three years of age.” 
bowed in humility to God, and his last observed; sail out of sight of the dam, and “Very well, madam,” putting down the 
words were, “ Oh that I had more lives to at midnight come as I have directed to the figures, “just as you say. Now for the 

offer up to my country.” cove—the grave is near by, you can see ages of the children, commencing with the 

It was a splendid scene, the dinner table the tree—he hesitated, but too late; Sarah’s youngest if you please.” 
of the English commander. From his own eyes had fallen on that oak standing bleak “ Josephine, my youngest, is ten years of 

land of luxury he had imported the massive and alone, spreading its huge branches age.” 

plate and delicate china that covered it, against the sky, like the congregated arms “Josephine—pretty name—ten.” 

loaded profusely with viands. British gold of giant executioners. A remnant of rope “ Minerva was twelve last week.” 

had purchased the tory farmer’s cutlery; dangled from one of its gnarled limbs. Sa- “Minerva—captivating—twelve.” 

goblets sparkled with wine, like “melted rah gave one long piercing look, and her “Cleopatra Elvira has just turned fif- 

rubies or liquid amber,” and brimmed to heart seemed for a moment in the clutch of teen.” 

the lips of the gay young officers, who, in a vulture; then, with a shuddering gasp of “ Cleopatra Elvira—charming—fifteen.” 

their glittering uniforms, surrounded by horror—she sprang into the boat, and shut “ Angelina is eighteen, sir, just eigh- 

song and wine, revelled on the brink of out the fearful sight with her locked hands, teen.” 

intoxication. Loud rose their voices ofmer- The same moon that witnessed the part- “ Angelina—favorite name—eighteen.” 

riment in gleeful chorus, when a servant ing of Hale and his betrothed, now shone “ My eldest and only married daughter, 

entered with information that a female had upon her as she lay by the side of his old sir, Anna Sophia, is a little over twenty- 
arrived at their camp with a flag of truce, father, in the boat that lay upon her oars five.” 

and demanded an interview with Gen. in the cove, rocking to the swell of the ris- “ Twenty-five did you say, madam ?” 

Howe. ing tide, and drifting by degrees towards “ Yes sir, is there anything remarkable 

A haughty smile curled the Englishman’s the shore. The watchers were anxiously in her being of that age ?” 

lip, as he addressed an Aid-de-camp. looking for the appearance of the generous “ Well, madam, I can’t say there is, but 

“What trick is this, think you? The Englishman, within hearing of the sentinel is it not remarkable that you should be her 
rebels must be reduced to extremities, in- near the grave. His heavy, measured tread mother when you were only eight years of 
deed, when they send us a woman as an at length ceased, and the sound of some age. ?” 

ambassador.” voices came from where he was standing. About that time the census-taker was ob* 

The Aid-de-camp answered his general’s There was silence for a few moments. A served running out of the house,' closely 
smile, and demanded of the servant if the cracking in the brushwood that skirted the pursued by a broomstick. It was the last 


we all should be. 

My 4, 2, 3 18, 1 is a useful vegetable. 

My 4, 23, 11, 20 is a pleasant beverage. 

My 19, 27, 20 is what we are forbidden to do. 

My whole is causing a great excitement through¬ 
out the world. 

[O’Answer next week. 

Munnsville N. Y. June 1851. o. c. 

CHARADE. 

In me two pairs of letters blend, 

They form two negatives complete. 

One pair diverge to either end, 

The other in the centre meet. 

I am the middle of the day, 

I am the middle of the night, 

Remaining always at a stay, 

And settled always in the height. 

QO Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 77. 


** ***** Answer to Geographical Enigmas.— The Kkw 

- - -- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ONLY THIRTY-THREE, Answer to Problem,—First, 5,49 Inches; Second, 

„ , . , , 6,89 Inches; Third, 9,85 Inches; Fourth, 3,377 

A Census-taker going his round last lKCHKS _ 



EMERY A C O.’S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

AND 


“ Very well— your age, madam ?” a n d 

“My age, sir,” replied the lady with a THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
5- ,11 i. « t UPHE above machines are offered the public this season 

iercing, dignified iouk, 1 conceiv e ll s none JL a t the following prices—being much less in proportion 


t- -it ,ll i. « T- ' I ’fit. anovemaenmes are onercu uie pumic mis season 

piercing, dignified look, 1 conceive ll t> none at the following prices—being much less in proportion 

of vour business what my aoe mio'fit be— to cost of manufactlng same than any other now in use. 

J . ... J For Two Horse Power,.©110 

you are inquisitive, sir. <• One <io do . so 

“Tfip law eomnels me madam to take “ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 
me law compels me, mauuiu, to u me if Bold with power ©85, if without power 37,50 

the age of every person in the ward —It’s Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

. 7 f • • ,, Saw mill complete for use. 35 

mv duty to make tfie inquiry. Bonds for above sett complete witn wrenches, &c. 5 

YVull if tfie law compels you to ask, I Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
r j T own manufacture which wc warrant equal to any of the 

presume it compels me to answer. I am kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 

f i fAvtTT ” of use for the following prices: 

between thilty and lolly. . Two Horsepower.©100 

«I presume that means thirty-five ?” One do do . 75 

t a . 1 . j * j The threshers having no paten ton them are same as above 

Sir, it moailS no SUClI tiling’ I am quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogue of 

rmW thirtv-three vears of ao-e ” Albany Agricultural Works, Wareliousc and Seed Store, 

only tmrty tnree years ut a 0 ^ furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

“Very well, madam,” putting down the emery&C o., 

figures, “just as you say. Now for the -No. 369,371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y. 

ages of the children, commencing with the 
youngest if you please.” 

“ Josephine, my youngest, is ten years of 

Josephine—pretty name—ten.” 

« Minerva was twelve last week.” 

“ Minerva—captivating—twelve.” ^ 

“ Cleopatra Elvira has just turned fif- American Seed Store, 

teen.” _ _ No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N.Y 

“ Cleopatra Elvira—charming—fifteen.” rpHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “Rochester 
.. * . . 1 . • - a. • i JL Seed Store,” has recently opened the aboveestablish- 

Angelina IS eighteen, sir, just cigh- inent, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va- 
teen ” rious, and general assortment of 

“Angelina—favorite name—eighteen.” . . SEEDS, 

o . , • 1 i , principally raised by himself, in Ids Garden near the First 

“My eldest and only married daughter, Hock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- 
• loo 1 i (»1 a avav fwontAj chase good seeds which can he reiied upon with perfect 

sir, Anna bopfiia, is a little over twenty- 8afety> fe will d0 we]1 to caU 0I) lhe subscriber. 

fiyy ” He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 

. o j., „ ,1 a,, Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all" other kinds of Field 

‘ 1 wenty-five did you say, madam . Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

“Yes sir, is there anything remarkable Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- 

, , • r 1 0 mental Trees, in their season. 

in her being ot that age ! A ll articles sold will be warranted as represented. 


The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
nPHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
X Seed Store,” lias recently opened the aboveestablish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 


lady were young or old ? 

“ Young, sir.” 

“And pretty?” asked a dozen voices at 
once. 

“ Rather pale, your honors.” 

“Young and interesting; our gallantry 
is bestirring itself,” exclaimed some of the 
voices, “ General, pray admit her ?” 


cove, and then the young officer stood on 
the beach within a few paces of them. 

“ Quick! pull on shore!” he cried in a 
suppressed voice, “ I have got rid of the 
sentinel for half an hour; quick or we shall 
not have time.” 

Two or three strokes of the oars brought 
the boat to his feet. The old man arose, 


m , r ~ reas, rouuues. v^uru, auu an uuiw iuiius ui rieiu 

c 1 wenty-five did you say, madam . Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

“Yes sir, is there anything remarkable Also, Green House and Hot-Bed riantg, Fruit and Orna- 

, , • . A 0 mental Trees, in their season. 

in her being ot that age l A ll articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

« Wr.ll nvul™ I pan’! cq v tfiArP i<5 hut N B.— The subscriber is the Agent for Ross &. Smith’s 

Well, madam, x call 1 say tncrc IS, DUl j ustly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 

is it not remarkable that you should be her Chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

, , 1 • 1 j ■ j? Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- 

mother when you were only eight years OJ er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
... 9 >» same at manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN. 

• . Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

About that time the census-taker was ob* * ,- V— r , -— 

. . • , , it T> ,R D CAGES.—A large variety oi Bird Cages—also 

Served running out Ot tne House, Closely Jj Founts and birdseed—for sale low at the American 

pursued by a broomstick. It was the last ^ 0 d tt Storfe ’ No 4 Main st ” Curtis ’ Bloc c k ^’ fcrosman. 
time he pressed a lady to give her exact age. gOT , T T ’ ; ' : 7 ~—:-:--— - 

r J o o /^lORN SHELLERS.— various sizes and patterns— 


C F GROSMAN. 

70tf 


. . • , , . , , T)IRD CAGES.—A large variety ot Bird Cages—also 

served running out Ot the House, Closely Jj Founts and birdseed—for sale low at the American 

pursued by a broomstick. It was the last s “ d tt Storfe ’ No 4 Main st - Curtis ’ B1 ° c Fcrosman. 
time he pressed a lady to give her exact age. -—:-:--—-- 

r _ J o o /^lORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 

Uy price from ©3 to H 7—for sale at the American Seed 

“Oh dear, I can’t bear to have this great stor e, 4 Main st., by to c f crosman, 
uedy tooth pulled,” said a lady to a dentist, /clover and r i imothy - er. ' large quantity 

J ... n „ fl A f to, O of superior quality, just r ■ . ived and selling low a 

Who was preparing to extract one OI Her the American Seed Store, 4 Main s’. 

molars, “ What shall I do Doctor?” “Do _ c r crosman. 

nothing but grin and bare it,” replied the t eached ashes with about 15 per cent, of lime for 

-Li sale if applied fr.r immediately, at No. 30 Front St. 
aellllsl > 76tf S. MOULSON. 




^TTfAMOorr auj ^j||| ||j|j 

A, W, Cary-s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

T HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
(for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.c. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a itouse or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per ininnte. 

• No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2j do 200 do 120 , do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

Tiie quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at llrockport, N. Y. 

Ttltl _ CARY & BRAIN ARP, 

Still More About Those Patterns. 
fTHIE point is, did J. R. & Co. in advertising, “and 
JL we, too, h ive the same kind of patterns, and a ton of 
castings, points, &c.,” advertise truly? We dare risk an 
X that they did not, and we will leave it to Mr. Moore of 
of the Rural. “Words” we have had enough of; let us 
have trie “ facts.” Come, “point ’em out” to Mr. Moore, 
or acknowledge the corn. BRIGGS 6c BROTHER. 

[Mr. Moore will be happy to receive the two X’s, but 
would decline becoming umpire.—E d.] 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of .State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to I tear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, iu Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — ©1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ©5; 
.Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for ©10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ©15; Twenty Copies 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
©40, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, anil receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers', Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of ail professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weN as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker-. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in tiie New-Yorker, at the rate of ©1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and<60 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To l>e paid for in advance. 

{£5*” Notices relative to Meetings, Sec., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE ! 

npilE Subscriber would respectfully ; 
-\N JL invite the attention of Farmers 

■i”"* 1 Planters to liis varied assortment 
... oof Agricultural and Horticultu- 
Implements, among which may 
—s&ww. be found Prouty & Mear’s celebra¬ 
ted and highly approved Center Draught Plows; Emery 
Sc Co.’s Impoved Railroad Horse Power and Thresher, 
ail of which took the first premiums at the late State Agri¬ 
cultural Fair, and are unequalled by any now in use; to- ; 
gether with the latest and most improved 

Plows, Straw Cutters, Panning Mills, Corn 
Skelters, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, 

Harrows, §•€., fyc., 

which I will sell at as low rates as any similar establish- [ 
ment in the United States. ) 

I shall at all times have on hand a full stock of Field ) 
and Garden Seeds, Guano, and all other Fertilizers in the 
market, which may be had on the most reasonable terms. { 
Persons purchasing articles from me may rely upon their \ 
giving satisfaction, ;;s I intend keeping only such as I can • 
fully warrant. G. H. BARR, 

77-4t No. 25Clifl'-st., New York. 

BUBHALL’S NEW REAPER. 

A T tiie late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium ) 
was jukarded Mr. Burrat.l for the Best Grain 
Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick's 
(both present.) Since that time it has been improved ia < 
many respects, and is now. unquestionably, the best ma¬ 
chine for the purpose before the public. It was thoroughly 
tested the last season in the same field with Hussey’s and ) 
McCormick’s and pronounced by all present far superior to 
either. 

It is so geared that it runs light, can he driven either slow 
or fast, and cuts either wet, green, grassy or lodged wheat 
withoutclogging. These are linportantqualities in aReap- 
er, as all know who have been bothered in the use of tiie ) 
Hussey and other Reapers, from a lack of these qualities. 

The manner of raising and lowering the apron and 
throwing the machine in and out of gear, are also improve¬ 
ments; hut without particularizing further, we would say 
that, having been interested the last two years in the sale 
of the II ussey Reaper, we know its good and bad qualities 
—and having had considerable acquaintance with other < 
Reapers, we can point out the difference between the , 
Burrall Reaper and others, and show wherein the Burrall ) 
Reaper is superior. ( 

All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers are invited ; 
to call at our store and examine the machine and iiear 
what we have to say in regard to Reapers generally. The ) 
Reaper is warranted, and will be put to work forthe pur- 1 
chaser by us, if desired, free of charge, if we do not have 
too far to go. ( 

We have the exclusive sale of them in this city, and sell ) 
at tiie manufacturers prices adding transportation. 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, x 

77 No 68 State street, Rochester, Y. N. ) 

A. LONG E T T , 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

OFF1CK 

At the State Agricultural Warehouse, 

NO. 25 €1,1* * STREET, 

NEW YORK. 

£3^ THE WORKING FARMER, a monthly publication, > 
devoted to Agriculture, Sec. &c.; edited by 1’rof. ) 
J. J. Mates; published by A. Longett, 

77-4t 25 Cliff Street. ) 

REMOVAL! 

Strong’s Whip Manufactory &: Glove Store 

TS removed to No. 78 State street, recently occupied by ' 
JL Stoddard & Freeman. This magnificent store and ex- ( 
tensive apartments above, a fiord abundant room for my ( 
neighbor Pritchard and myself, and having greater facili- ( 
ties, I shall continue to manufacture more extensively than \ 
e\er, all kinds of Whalebone Whips, Team Whips, Buck- ) 
skin Lashes, &c. ) 

Also, Buckskin Gloves and Mittens, and every article in > 
the Buckskin line. 

Wholesale Dealers will be supplied on terms as favora- ' 
ble as any where else in tiie United States, and all my ' 
manufactures will be of the very best kind, as to quality of . 
material, style of finish, &c. 

I shall also keep constantly on hand, a full and complete ) 
assortment of ) 

Ladies’ and Gents’ French Kid Gloves, 

Lisle Thread Gloves, Silk Gloves, ) 

Silk Mitts, India Rubber Gloves and Mitts, 

Gents’ Fancy Walking Canes, 

Umbrellas, and a variety of Fancy Articles. •; 

Old friends and customers are invited to call at the New ) 
Store, No. 78 State street, a few doors below the Mansion , 
House. 76w3 MYRON STRONG. < 
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FKOGHESS AND IMPRO VEMENT. 


TIME OF CUTTING WHEAT. 


i l> 


Experiments, careful and repeated,—the true 
touchstone of all theories—have solved the ques¬ 
tion of the period of cutting grain, in favor of 
early harvesting. “ Don’t delay this,” says the 
American Farmer, “ until the grain is either ripe 
or dead ripe, but cut a week or ten days before it 
is either the one or the other.” As soon as the 
straw immediately below the head turns yellow- 
becoming hard and dry two or three iuches in 
length,—no more nourishment can be received 
from the root, and for several reasons the sooner it 
is harvested the better. These reasons are stated 
in the article above quoted, briefly as follows: — 
“Grain cut at this period of its growth, is plump 
er, thinner skinned, more nutritive, makes better 
and more flour, and weighs heavier, than when 
permitted to get dead ripe; so that by cutting early, 
you will make more, and a better article; while 2 
pounds of the straw, thus cut, is worth 3 lbs. that 
may he left to bleach and become dry to the ground. 
There is another reason in favor of cutting before 
the grain is ripe, or dead ripe; when so cut, it is 
not liable to scatter, and much of the gram is saved, 
that would otherwise be lost. There is still another 
and more potent reason, which most emphatically 
calls for the practice of early cutting. The rust, 
that fell destroyer of the wheat crop, generally 
makes its appearance just before the grain ripens; 
when, if it were cut some seven, or ten days in 
advance of the usual time of cutting, this danger, 
and consequent loss, would be avoided. Again 
—more time would be allowed for harvesting, a 
consideration of much importance.” 

Pmfessor Norton, who justly ranks among th* 
ablest agricultural chemists holds these views.— 
He says:— 

“ The time of cutting grain very sensibly affects 
the proportion of fine flour and bran yiielded in- 
samples of it. Careful experiments have shown, 
with regard to wheat, that when cut from 10 to 14 
days before it is fully ripe, the grain not only 
weighs heavier, but measures more: it is positively 
better in quality, producing a larger proportion of 
fine flour to the bushel. When the grain is in the 
milk, there is but little woody fibre; nearly every 
thing is starch, gluten, sugar, &c., with a large 
per centage of water. If cut 10 or 12 days before 
full ripeness, the proportion of woody fibre is still 
small; hut as the grain ripens, the thickness of the 
skin rapidly increases, woody fibre being formed 
at the expense of the starch and sugar; these must 
obviously diminish in a corresponding degree, the 
quality of the grain being of course injured. The 
same thing is true as to all of tho other graius.” 

If “ theso things bo so,” of which there can bo 
no doubt, this is truly an important matter in this 
large wheat-growing region. If grain cut 2 weeks 
before it is fully ripe will produce 15 per cent, 
more flour, and 14 per cent, greater weight of 
straw—both of a superior quality,—in the aggre¬ 
gate, an important difference in product would ro- 
sult to the country from early harvesting. Every 
( experiment, of which we have seen any account, 
j proves unmistakeably that such is the fact. 

> For seed, it is thought that wheat should be suf- 
; fered to stand until ripe This is undoubtedly 
I true, for all know that mature and perfect seed is 
; necessary to produce healthy and vigorous plants 
j But this can be easily managed, by selecting a 
) portion of the field to stand until the remainder 
\ of the harvest is completed. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


The season thus far is peculiar, and although 
the thermometer shows the month of May a few 
degrees higher in temperature, than the same 
month last year; yet the rains and cold, caused it 
to be very uncongenial for seed time and its prep¬ 
aration. June up to this time, from the prevalence 
of north winds, and no inconsiderable portion of 
rain, has been decidedly the worst June, we have 
ever witnessed, and while we are suffering with 
excess of wet and cold Alabama, Louisiana and 
contiguous regions, are realizing the reverse—no 
rains having fallen for the last three months. The 
corn and cotton crop are nearly ruined, and the 
leaves of the trees are withering and falling off, 
and numerous races of known and unknown in¬ 
sects committing extensive ravages. 

The great bulk of the corn crop is backward, 
and unhealthy looking. The wire worm has at¬ 
tacked it very severely and the plant has not vigor 
enough to withstand its depredations. If July and 
August are not extraordinarily favorable, with a 
mild fall, a great part of the crop in this region 
will be a failure. 

The wheat plant withstood the winter better 
than for a number of years, notwithstanding its 
exposure from the want of snow. The cold and 
wet spring has favored its tillering, and given it a 
great breadth of leaf and luxuriant foliage. From 
its lateness and the great growth of leaf and straw, 
fears are indulged, that if the ripening season is 
not very favorable, that extensive rust will ensue. 
Oats and barley look well on dry upland, as do 
potatoes, from the fact that the idea generally pre¬ 
vails, that they should be planted early on dry, and 
not too highly manured soil. 

Grass for hay on newly seeded land is very 
heavy; while old meadows, particularly those that 
were closely fed last fall, are quite below par, for 
a season so generally esteemed favorable for grass 
Pastures are good, and the white clover never 
looked finer. The root crops look tolerably well, 
but from the uufavorableness of the season, very 
narrow breadths have been sown. 

For fruit, the apple and pear has set well, and 
from those orchards of which this is the bearing 
vear, we may expect a large yield. Young and 
thrifty peach orchards are promising well, while 
old trees never looked worse. The curl has pre¬ 
vailed extensively,doing great damage to the lower 
and small limbs. All those twigs that simply put 
out their terminal buds, and do not push for new 
wood, are killed by this disease. Its first appear¬ 
ance was on the mornings of the 14th and 15th of 
May, both previous nights cool, with north-east 
winds. The leaf first folds up, looking quite trans¬ 
parent, as from the effects of frost,—the pulpy part 
of the leaf rap : dly commences increasing, without 
a corresponding enlargement of the anatomy or 
frame work; it consequently curls, puckers, and 
twists into shapes not unlike burnt leather, and 
falls off, and if there are no dormant buds to push 
forth, the limb and fruit dies. There seems to be 
a disorganization between the arterial and venous 
systems—or, the rising sap is sent into the leaf and 
is only elaborated one sido and does not descend to 
form new wood. The best observers attribute this 
dif-easo to the effects of cold easterly winds and not 
lo insects. It is not a little curious that a few va- 
r.eties are not affected at all, and some of them the 
earliest and teiideiest trees we have. 

The grape never promised better, but is quite 
late. In some localities, the blue steel hug com¬ 
menced early eating out the leaf buds, and have 
ruined the fruit; in others a small naked chocolate 
colored caterpiller is now destroying the leaves, 
as are the rose bugs, who attack the young flowe.- 
ing clusters. 

Plums and apricots are a dead letter, the circu- 
lio having made extensive depredations, and near¬ 
ly the entire crop has already fallen to the ground. 
Cherries are abundant and promise well. Straw¬ 
berries are not over fine this year, although they 
have had water enough, an important item when 
they are swelling. Yet the cold nights and want 
of good sun by day, has had an unfavorable effect 
on that delicious fruit. Green peas, which are a 
pretty good metre of tho geniality of a season, are 
full a fortnight behind last year, in their appear¬ 
ance in market. 

The whole army of depredatory insects — the 
Goths and Vandals of the earth and air,—are 
swarming over the land. The cut worm, wire 
worm, curculio, apple tree caterpiller, squash and 
cucumber bug, et id omne genus, those redundan¬ 
cies of prolific creation, are doing excessive dam¬ 
age in different localities. 

The fire blight on the pear has already com¬ 
menced, and some varieties of the apple tree arc 
showing its effects. A very extraordinary blight 
has struck the plum tree on buttonwood, which 
has almost entirely denuded them of leaves, excep 
a brush at the top twigs, and seemingly without 
[ cause, as none can be discovered. 


Eds. Rural:— Having seen several articles in 
the New-Yorker on bee-keeping and man¬ 
agement, I have concluded to send my mite of 
information and experience on the subject 

Patent beTo-hives, I regard as of little value to 
the Apiarian, for they add nothing to the amount 
of honey to be gathered. All that is necessary for 
profit, is a good hive for wintering the bees, so ar¬ 
ranged as to take away box-honey whenever itcan 
be spared from their stores. The cheapest, and 
perhaps as good a hive as any, is mtpL aiter the 
following pattern: 

Of inch boards, two pieces thirteen* inches wide, 
and twenty inches long, form tho front and back. 
Two pieces, the same length, and fifteen inches 
wide, form the sides—but these are to he sawed 
in two nine inches below the top, the upper pieces 
forming the chamber doors, and the lower, eleven 
inches long, forming the sides of the main hive. A 
board thirteen inches square makes tho chamber 
floor, and a narrow strip, two or threefinches long, 
is cut from the edges of this floor, back and front, to 
allow tho passage of the bees from the main hive 
to the boxes in the chamber. The boxes are 
made of thin siding, 12£ inches long, and 6 by 8 
window glass set in each end,—two standing in 
the chamber at a time, each when filled' holding 
about sixteen pounds of honey. 

1 prefer having my hives stand on three stakes 
—two under the back part, with a strip of board 
nailed across them to prevent the bottom board 
from warping—and the other under the front part 
of the hive. This gives the small birds a better 
chance to catch the millers whose eggs form the 
bee moth, which gather round the hives. Through 
July and August tho hives should be covered from 
the sun to prevent tho comb melting down—the 
rest of the year they need no protection. 

As the season of swarming has just commenc¬ 
ed, a few hiuts froirugine who has ui much ex¬ 
perience in their management, may be useful to 
your readers. 

Hiving young swarms is made quite easy, by 
having things convenient. If they light near 
where you want tho hive to stand, set the hive in 
its place, raise the frontside an inch or more from 
the bottom board. A wide board about four feet 
long, is placed in front of the hive, one end on 
the ground, tho other end raised to a level with 
the bottom board, to shake tho bees upon. Then 
you want what I call a scoop, to catch the bees in. 
Take a small pole, split tho top end sufficient to 
form a hoop two feet across, and sew a piece of 
cloth on the hoop to hold the bees when they are 
shaken from the limb. If your bees light in the 
top of a large fruit tree, go up with your scoop, 
hold it under the bees and shake them into it.— 
Nearly half will rise again on the wing, but hold 
the scoop convenient for them to light upon, and 
keep shaking the limb—they will light on the 
scoop. This will save cutting limbs from valua¬ 
ble fruit trees. 

To get the bees into the hive, place the edge of 
the scoop close to the front edge of the hive, and 
commence stirring the bees with a small stick 
nearest the entrance. In a few minutes you will 
have them running from all parts of the scoop to 
the hive. Then you may shake them all off from 
the scoop on to the wide board, and none will rise 
and go to the limb again. If the trees are not 
hu ge, it is convenient to have tho handle of the 
i scoop long enough to reach the bees, and a strip 
! of hoard one inch square, with a hook on one end 
i may be used to hitcli over the limbs to shake off 
the bees. If your bees are cross and difficult to 
manage, a tow fine chips burning in a small kettle 
will render them peaceable as soon as they fly 
through tho smoke a few times. 

If two large swarms light together and you wish 
to divide them, catch one of the queens, put it 
under a glass tumbler and set it in the shade; then 
put the bees into two hives. In a few minutes the 
bees that have no queen with thorn will be uneasy 
and begin to leave the hive; then put the queen 
with them, and if there is two queens, you will 
seldom fail of success. Make young swarms 
commence in the main hive first, and add boxes as 
they want more room, which will be known by 
the bees gathering over the out sido of the hive. 
West Bloomfield, June, 1851. Alvin Wilcox. 





A SYMMETRICAL COTTAGE. 


Our readers who are farmers can live in good 
houses; and their fitness, beauty, and order should 
be such as becomes the most intelligent and refined 
rural population of any country on the globe. Such 
homes are of the highest social and moral value to 
a people. Make the “family hearth a central 
point of the Beautiful and the Good,” and you 
create that which shall influence every member of 
that household throughout their whole existence. 

To promote this end we give occasional plans of 
tasteful cottages, which, though they inay not suit 
exactly any one’s wants and circumstances, will 
assist those who design building, materially in 
planning for themselves. We take our engraving 
and condense the description which follows, from 
Downing’s Country Houses: 



cottage, for the sum proposed, than the present de¬ 
sign. Though picturesque in its exterior, it is not 
so much so as to demand a highly rural or pic¬ 
turesque site, but would look equally well either in 
the suburbs of a town or in the midst of the country. 

The chimneys in the elevation show one of the 
forms made in Garnkirk fire clay. These are sold 
by the importers (Jas. Lee & Co., New York and 
Boston,) at from $4 to $6 each. The base of 
this chimney (of common brick work) should be 
carried up a couple of feet above the level of the 
ridge of the roof before the chimney-tops are set 
Construction. —The exterior of this cottage is 
vertical boarding—of planed and matched floor 
plank about 10 inches wide. The window frames 
are from three to three and a half ieet, inside 
measure—with a centre mullion and latticed sash¬ 
es. The roof of the porch is nearly flat and 
roofed with tin, so as to form a balcony to the bed¬ 
room window over it. 

The house is, of course, filled in with brick on 
edge, set flush with the outside of the frame, and 
the inside walls plastered on the face of the brick. 

Estimate. —The cost of this cottage, with the 
interior neatly finished and painted in oil color, and 
the two principal rooms grained and vanished like 
oak, and their wails papered with suitable paper— 
all the other walls being brown walls white-washed 
—would be $835. 

STIR THE SOIL. 


Hints in Season. —“ Be sure you’re right, then 
go ahead.” This is not the time for inactivity, or 
to pay or receive visits. Drive your work, and if 
possible let every thing be done in season ,—and 
with system and order. “ Make hay while the 
sun shines,” and cut and securo grain at the 
earliest moment it is fit for the cradle or reaper. 
Use the best implements,—and don’t give tho 
bovs the poorest, and expect them to keep up with 
men. It will pay to let your boys and workmen 
have a holiday on the “ Glorious Fourth.” Re¬ 
member, “ all work and no play,” &c. 


GROUND PLAN. 

Whoever loves symmetry and the simpler kind 
of cottage beaut}*, including good proportion, taste¬ 
ful forms, and chasteness of ornament, we think, 
cannot but like this little design—since it unites all 
those requisites. It is an illustration of a cottage 
made ornamental with very trifling expense, and 
without sacrificing truthfulness to that kind of 
tasteful simplicity which is the true touchstone of 
cottage beauty. This cottage is designed in the 
rural Gothic or English manner, but much modi¬ 
fied, so as to adapt it to almost any site. 

The light, open porch of this cottage may be 
omitted without injuring the design, but it gives 
the front an air of so much feeling and refinement 
aside from its manifest utility, that we should al¬ 
ways hope to see it adopted by those about to ex¬ 
ecute the design. 

Accommodation. —The kitchen is on the same 
floor with the living-room. Many families would 
prefer to use the room marked “parlor” in the 
plan, as a bed-room, and, if so used, the cottage 
would be a very complete one for a small family 

_having living-room, bed-room, pantry, &c., on 

the same floor. But to others who would prefer 
to have no bed-room on this floor, a parlor would 
be looked upon as far more important. 

In the plan, A is the porch, from which we en¬ 
ter the hall or entry, 8 feet v/ide—with the two 
best rooms, each 16 by 18 feet, on either side of 
it. Connected with the living-room, in its rear, is 
a good pantry, B is the back entry communicat¬ 
ing with the kitchen. C is the back-porch, which 
may be left open in summer and enclosed in win¬ 
ter, when it will serve as a place for coal and 
wood. On one side of the kitchen fire-place is a 
closet, and on the other a sink, into which, if pos¬ 
sible, a water pipe should be brought. 

The first story of this cottage is supposed to be 
10 feet, and the chamebr story 5 feet on the sides, 
and 8 feet in the middle of the rooms. The pitch 
of the roof is a right angle. 

As the entry, or hall, of this plan is wide, and 
the arrangements both simple and convenient, we 
think it will be difficult to build a more agreeable 


The greater drought, the more necessity for fre¬ 
quently stirring the soil among our hoed crops, and 
in our gardens. The atmosphere even in the hot¬ 
test days contains a large amount of moisture, as 
will readily be observed when there is any cause 
for its condensation—such as the cold surface of a 
pitcher of ice water—upon which it gathers from 
the air, so as to run down its sides in drops of con¬ 
siderable size. Tho earth, if light and porous 
from deep plowing and frequent culture will, in 
the same way, absorb much water from the atmos¬ 
phere. 

The difference in the amount of moisture gath¬ 
ered by a soil frequently stirred and roughened, is 
much larger than generally supposed. The soil 
when undisturbed, soon becomes from rain and 
other causes, smooth and hard with a much small¬ 
er surface and power of attraction than it would 
otherwise possess. “ After disintegration the at¬ 
mosphere can readily enter the soil, and on meet¬ 
ing with the colder particles below, is robbed of 
the moisture it contains,” which process is con¬ 
tinually repeated where a light and open surface 
admits of continual absorption. “ It is for this rea¬ 
son that frequent hoeing is found so beneficial, and 
also from similar causes that under-drained and 
sub-soiled land suffer least from drought.” 

Not only is moisture best absorbed by a fre¬ 
quently stirred soil, but the inanurial gases—car¬ 
bonic acid and ammonia—are more extensively 
attracted and appropriated from the atmosphere. 
Soils, light from a mixture of muck, suffer less 
irom drought than most others. There is no dan¬ 
ger of any deeply plowed soil becoming still dryer 
by the most thorough exposure to the sun and air, 
as some suppose. Stir the soil, then—suffer uo 
weeds to live—and you may be sure to reap the 
rich reward of thorough and constant culture. 


This Number of the Rural is somewhat more 
pictorial than any of its predecessors—and em¬ 
braces a variety of reading and illustrations which 
must prove highly interesting to all who com¬ 
memorate our Nation’s Birth Day. Of course 
we are unable to preserve the general arrange¬ 
ment of the paper, or give the usual variety of 
matter appropriate to each department. Yet 
we have the confidence to believe that the con¬ 
tents and appearance of our sheet will give gen¬ 
eral satisfaction, if not elicit special attention. 
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SPRING-TOOTH HORSE-RAKK. 






MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE HORSE RAKE. 


WORKING DEVON OX. 

Accompanying the portrait of a Devon Cow in | It is accounted one of the characters of good 
No. 74 of the present volume of the Rural, we i cattle, that the line of the neck from the horns to 


Wr. should earlier have called the attention of j 
farmers who are still unsupplied with horse-rakes, 
to the importance of procuring them; but as the 
season of haying is not jet past, perhaps a few 
words on the subject may still benefit some of our 
readers. 

Every man who lias from ten to twenty acres of 
meadow should own a horse-rake. The invest¬ 
ment will pay a large interest. It saves the labor 
of ten men, while the scatterings are not one per 
cent against the savings. Those who have tried 
them will tell you to do likewise, and that they 
would almost as soon do without a plow, and dig 
mother earth by hand. With a good rake fiom ! 
twenty to twenty-five acres can be raked by one 
horse in a day. 

We give below figures of the two best patterns 
of the horse-rake. “ The revolver is best for hay; 
the spring-toothed for gleaning. The latter will 
also work best on rough or stony ground, and 


remarked at some length on the qualities and pe- j the withers should scarcely deviate from that of j "' t,leraie bne for gleaning meadows, and will save 


culiarities of the Devon Cattle. We give in this j the bank. In the Devon ox, however, there is a mU f‘ ha,ld ; Iabor after the pilch fork. The spring 


number additional engravings of members of the peculiar rising of the forehead, lominding us of the t00lb rabe * s a K‘ eat labor-saver in prilling and 

” gathering peas.” 


same family, taken as before, from Stevens’ edi- blood-horse, and essentially connected with the 
tion of Youatt & Martin, on Cattle, lately pub- free and quick action by which this breed has ever 
lished by C. M. Saxton, New York. been distinguished. Tt has little or no dewlap de- 

The Devon oxen are most valuable for farm pending from its throat. The horns are longer 
purposes, from their docility of temper, stoutness than those of the bull, smaller and fine even to the 
and honesty of work, and the rapidity with which base, and of a lighter color, and tipped wi ll yellow, 
they move, either on the road, or in the furrow.— The animal is light in the withers; the shoulders a 
During harvest time and in catching weather, they little oblique; the breast deep, and the bosom open 
are sometimes trotted along with light loads, at the and wide, particularly as Contiasted with the fine- 
rate of six miles an hour—a degree of speed which ness of the withers. The forelegs are wide apart, 
no other ox lias been able to stand. looking like pillars that have to support a great 

We copy a portion of the description of these weight. The point of the shoulder is rarely or 
animals from the book above referred to. It says: j never seen. There is no projection of bone, but 
The head of the ox is small, very singularly so, \ there is a kind oflevel line running on to the neck, 
relatively to his bulk; yet it has a striking breadth These are characteristic and important points, 
of forehead. It is clean and free from flesh about Angular bony projections are never found in a 
the jaws. The eye is very prominent, and the beast that carries much flesh and fat. The fine- 


the jaws. The eye is very prominent, and the beast that carries much flesh and fat. The fine- revolving horse-rake. mur 0 f the leaves—o' our imagination hear at rel, covered in the season of its bloom°with large 

animal has a pleasing vivacity of countenance, ness of the withers, the slanting direction of the The cheapest, or lowest priced, horse-rake in use midnight, the far-oft' swaying of old branches pure white blossoms, that perfume the whole woods 

distinguishing it from the heavy aspect of many shoulder, and the brond and open breast, imply is the one represented above. It is constructed of groaning in the tempest.” about it with their delicious odor; certainly it ire 

other breeds. Its neck is long and thin, admira-j strength, speed, and aptitude to fatten. Anarrow wood, and when well made is durable, and works A great error has been committed—irreparable to sents a spectacle o r unrivalled sylvan beauty — 

bly adapting it for the collar, or the more common | chested animal can never be useful either for work- to a charm. For heavy grass this rake is preferred the country—that there has not been spared from Much to lie deplored is it, that north of New York 


CHINESE WHITE MAGNOLIA. 

The present season of the year, with its glaring ! over three thousand blossoms open upon it at once; 
sun and sultry air, brings afresh to our heart, I and for the last ten years it has never failed in a 
bright memories of the forest grove, where the single season, to produce a fine display o r blossoms, 
summer • noon-times’ of our school-boy days were The most beautiful evergreen tree in America, 
passed so ploasantly. “Light, shade, shelter, cool- says the Horticulturist; and, perhaps,—when foli- 
ness, music” says old Christopher North,— age, flowers and perfume are considered,—in the 
“ all the colors of the rainbow, dew and dreams world, is the Magnolia grandiflora of our South- 
dropping through their umbrageous twilight at eve am States. There, where it grows in the deep 
and morn,” these make the glory of the forest alluvial soil of some river valley, to the height of 
trees, and these, we shall love, “ while our dim 70 or 80 feet, clothed with its largo, thick,^deep 
eyes can catch the glimmer, our dull ears the mur- green, glossy leaves, like those of a gigantic Lau- 


and ruder yoke. 


mg or grazing. 




EURRALL’S GRAIN REAPER. 


4r - •«= * j The Spring Tooth Rake is also in high repute 

DEVON OX —commencing TO FEED. * n tb ‘ s re £‘ on —especially among grain growers 

_ who have UBed it in gleaning. As usually made 

it ha6 a head about 9 feet long, and from 20 to 24 
BURRALL’S GRAIN REAPER. elastic wire teeth. It does not revolve, “but is 

As tho season of harvest approaches there is We give a figure of Burrall’s Reaper in the raised over the winnow with ease and facility, 
more or less inquiry for grain reapers,—thomanu- belief (founded upon tho testimony of others, for without stopping the horse, as the whole rake 
facture and sale of the article annually increasing, we have not seen it in operation,) that it is a val- weighs only about 60 pounds.” For gleaning 
and becoming a more important item in wheat uable improvement. And as it is u Western New- wheat stubble this rake is considered decidedly 
growing districts. Of the several different rna- York invention, it commends itself the more to superior to any other. The price is from $8 to $10, 
chines in use, each has its advocates, and wo pre- the attention and examination of our farmers.— according to quality. These rakes can be had at 
sumo either of those introduced in this section— Mr. B. received the first premium on reapers at the Agricultural Warehouses in this city, and, "we 
Burrai.l’s, Hussey’s and McCormick’s —would the State Fair in Syracuse, in 1849, but has since presume, throughout the countrj\ We believe 
bo a good investment for any one requiring bar- perfected this machine, for which he claims they are extensively manufactured by B. F. Gage 
vesting machinery. Yet it is wise to select the “ greater utility, strength and durability, than any & Co., of Canandaigua, and the Messrs. Yeomans, 
best and most improved tools and machines— ever before offered to the public.” For information of Walworth, Wayne county. 

those that are well made and understandable —and relative to tho construction and performance of -t——--— 

this is a matter of some consequence in a reaper, this Reaper, we refer to the advertisement of Mr. COTSWOLD AND NEW LEICESTER SHEEP. 
Wo are not prepared to say which of tho reapers Burrall, in this paper. The machine can be , T . 


COTSWOLD AND NEW LEICESTER SHEEP. 


mentioned is the best, and if we were we should j examined at the store of Briggs & Bro., No. 68 


prefer to have purchasers decide for themselves. State st., Rochester, whore it is on sale. 


Not having room for larger illustrations we give 
small figures of the Cotswold, and the New Lei¬ 
cester Sheep, with some remarks on their distin¬ 
guishing qualities. 


BURR’S NEW FINE STRAWBERRY. 

[Republished from an early No. of the Rural.) , enough to cover this ground; if not, it can easily 


by many farmers. Price from $4 to $5. For sale the axe and fire of the pioneer, some of the noble it will not bear the rigor of the winters, and that 

at the Implement Stores in this city, and in other trees, which might have been selected in every we are denied the pleasure of seeing it grow freely 

town8 - forest * t0 adorn and shelter our dwellings and in the open air. At Philadelphia, it is quite har'd}- 

streets, and render still more beautiful, tho rural a»d in the Bartram Garden, at Landreth’s, and in 
Yl l( homes of our people. We must work to repair various private grounds near that city, there aro 

\\ this,—and now at this sultry time do we particu- fine specimens 20 or 30 feet high, growing with- 

\\ * ar *Y seo bow necessary they are to comfort and out protection and blooming every year. 

l\ enjoyment. With our best indigenous trees, oc- Wherever the climate will peimit the culture of 

\\ casional specimens of hardy exotics or rarer na- this superb evergreen, the ornamental planter 

> Vk tives, add finisb and tasteful embellishment to the would be unpardonable, in our eyes, not to possess 

// landscape. it j n considerable abundance. There is a variety 

//\ #\ \\ The accompanying figure is an exact portrait of of it, originated from seed by the English, called 

// I |\ \\ a tree of the Chinese White Magnolia, 14 years the Exmouth Magnolia, (M. g. ezominsis,) which 

Ip -\\ °ld, and 20 feet high, standing on the grounds of is rather hardier, and a much more abundant 

W. . ^^ Do ' v ™ G , at Newburgh, N. Y. There were bloomer than the original species. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


DESTRUCTION OF QUACK GRASS, &c. 

In his article on the “ destruction of bushes, 
&c.,” “ H.” makes thorough work of it, and if 
any one who reads the Rural, hereafter permits 
his fields to be over run with Canada thistles, 
white daisy, elders, &c., it will not be because he 
may not know the best way to destroy them. 

I would suggest however, that with many plants 
the great difficulty is to separate entirely the stem 
from the roots. Quack grass and the Canada 
thistle, for instance, have each a system of under¬ 
ground stems which seem to possess the power of 
supplying vitality to the root, for a long time, un¬ 
less placed nearly or quite beyond the reach or in¬ 
fluence of the atmosphere. Quack grass, I be¬ 
lieve, may be thoroughly destroyed by burying 
from four to six inches deep, in a moderately com¬ 
pact soil. This opinion is founded on tho fact, i 
that when a boy, I eradicated effectually a fine bed 
of it in my father’s garden, by turning it under to 
that depth with a spade. 

Permit me, as connected with tho subject, to re¬ 
late another item of my early experience. Hoeing 


The Cotswold (see above cut) wore a long wool- 
ed breed, which have now become amalgamated 
and merged into the Leiccsters by crossing 


corn once, in a field infested with this grass, with 
a younger brother, I used every argument to in¬ 
duce him to follow iny example, and root it out as 
complete!}' as possible—but all to no purpose. He 
would cover it up and “ hoe two rows to my one” 
—making a tremendous hill, choking the j-oung 
corn, and thoroughly disgusting me by his slovenly 
sj’stein ef culture. You can imagine my mortifi¬ 
cation and astonishment at the next hoeing, to find 
in favor ot the buried quack a decided difference, 
which continued throughout the whole season. 

To destroy some weeds a combined effort of all 
the fanners in a neighborhood is necessary. For 
instance, a neighbor of mine has a lot more or less 
infested with white daisy,—so all along the border 
I have to wage continual war aguinst them. And, 
sometimes when they are in seed, his cattle break 
into my lot, (for bj' the way, men in this region 
who let white daisies go to seed, don’t keep very 
good fences,) and from their droppings springs up 
a young colony which if not destroyed would soon 
spread and become almost the sole occupant of the 
farm. < , 


NEW LEICESTER SHEEP. 


Of the New Leicesters, figured above, Youatt 
“on tho management of sheep ” remaks:—“No 
other Bort of sheep possess so great a propensity 
to fatten—no o'.her sort of sheep is fitforthe butch¬ 
er at so early an age—and although they are not 
calculated for the poorest soils, where the herbage 
is so scanty that the sheep must walk over a great 
deal of ground for the purpose of procuring its 
food, no other sort of sheep, in soils of a moderate 
or superior quality, is so profitable to the breeder. 


_ . . = ><■ nan oasnv 

Uf all the choice varieties of the Strawberry cul- be so amended. We want to see H. G. Dickf.n- 

tivated in this region. Burr’s Nno Pine ranks son, of Lyons, and Capt. Dakin and Mr. Messer 
among the very best. It was originated from seed, o p Geneva, and H. P. Norton of Brockport with 
several years ago, by Mr. John Burr, ofColum- ‘ their unrivalled Strawberries— not to mention’ mul- 
bus, Ohio, and has already been introduced to a j tifudes of others at each returning June exhibition 
considerable extent in many sections of the country, of the Society. And particularly do we wish to 
The plant is very hard}', a free grower with large see some of the fine collection of roses and other 
foliage, and very prolific. J. J. Thomas, in his flowers, from the choice collections of Dr. Thomp- 
“ American Fruit Culturist” gives this descrip- son and Messrs. Morgan of Aurora, Mrs. E. T. 
tion:—“Flowers pistillate. Fruit large, an inch Martin of Willow Brook, and others in Auburn, 
and a fourth in diameter; roundish, conical, smooth, Canandaigua and Brockport, and other places west 
even and regular: seeds scarcely sunk; color pale of Rochester. 

red; flesh whitish pink, very'tender, flavor fine.” ! Now I would inquire why we may not have a 
Those who have cultivated the New Pine in this grand gathering in the new Court House at Rocli- 
vicinity, pronounce it decidedly superior in flavor ester, at the next June Exhibition, from every di- 
to any other variety. M. G. Warner, Esq., of reclion around your citj, which shall be in ull re- 
this city, who introduced it in this section about spects worthy and attractive to all Western New 
five years ago, and has grown it extensively since, York? Mr. Hodge and others of Buffalo, would 
states that the New Pine is the earliest of any va- do a good thing to contribute largely to such an 
riety cultivated here, with the exception of the Exhibition. Let it be a grand Floral Holiday, 
Early Scarlet—and that it is more prolific than any such 88 our country has not seou. 
other, the Rival Hudson only excepted. Mr. W. From more than one season’s experiuce I can 
| aud other cultivators unite in pronouncing it the attest, that none can exceed the Rochester florists 
best table berry grown in Western New York. and cultivators in the liberality and attention with 
The fact that this berry, after being tested for which they greet amateurs and co-laborers from 
several years, fully sustains its superiority, aud surrounding villages, at these Exhibitions, and 1 
proves it eminently worthy of cultivation. feel quite sure they will cordially respond to my 

----- suggestions. Then we will have on each return- 

GOOD SUGGE STIONS. ing June, an Exhibition worthy of the best half of 

It appears to me every way durable to enlarge I Empi "; "‘‘/T' “T*'' 0 “ loVW " “ f 

the operations of the Horticultural Sociotv of the j ePp* T'i ’I" 3 !, TI T*' 11311 ovetl thal ° ! 
n „ „ , the State Agricultural Society. 

Genesee Valiev, so as to embrace to as great an ! t 2 .i , , 

. . , „ ... s I throw out those suggestions for the cou«idera- 

extent as possible, all Western New York Iff .- r .1 • 1 «• . « . 1 

. * .. ’ . orK ‘ 11 1 tion of the friends of the Society audits officers 

mistake not, the Constitution is already liberal ! Palmyra, June 20, test. ’ R. t; p 
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PATENT OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON. 

The United States Patent Office Building The monotony of the extended front is still far- 
wns designed by Win. P. Elliot, architect and ther broken up, and the boldness of that outline 
engineer, of Washington, D. C., and adopted by increased by projections of thirteen feet next to the 
the XXlVth Congress, and approved by Presi- oast and west sides. The whole building is sur- 
dent Jackson. It was commenced in 1836, and rounded with bold antic or pilasters, let into the 
270 feet of the south side of the block completed external walls, which produce nearly as rich an 
and occupied within four years from that period. effect os the isolated frustum of columns, and are 
This magnificent building is one of the best much stronger, and serve also as buttresses to re¬ 
public edifices in Washington, and wo regret that sist the thrust of the arches. The entablature is 
want of space prevents us from giving a complete continuous, and surrounded by a blocking course, 
description of its architecture. We mny give more whieh finishes the superstructure. The windows 
full details hereafter, but can only add, now, the are arranged between the pilasters. The north 
following extract from a description published in a front, on G street, is the same as the south front, 
numhor nft.he Scientific American; 011 ^ street, except that the inner columns of the 


late number of the Scientific American; 0,1 * street, except that t he inner columns of the 

' The building is two stories high, resting upon P<>hico are omitted. The east front, on Seventh 
an elevated basement. The order of architecture street, is graced with a portico of six columns, 
adopted for the exterior is the Grecian Doric of which tends to break up the monotony of this ox- 
t he age of Pericles, when the fine arts in Greece, tended facade. The west front is relieved by a 
particularly architecture, had reached the highest similar portico. This portico, owing to the position 
point of excellence. The details are modelled af- of the ground on the west, rests upon a vaulted 



THE MOTION OF THE EARTH MADE VISIBLE. 


The accompanying engraving (says the Scientific tration that, to some minds, are obscure. The fob I with a little modification, have the phenomenon 
r .* _ __ . _ _ hitfid at. the Pantheon. 


ter the celebrated Parthenon, erected on the Acrop¬ 
olis Athens, one of the finest specimens of Athenian 
architecture, and which is now in part standing— 
the marbles having indurated to such a degree, by 


terrace, from which it will be approached. 

The vaults of the terrace are to be used for 
fuel, lumber. &.C. The 'cellar story, under this 
side of the block, owing to the low grade of Ninth 


an exposure of more than 2/200 years to the atmos- street, has a greater height, and may he divided 
phere ns to resist the action of a chisel. The into rooms, to be appropriated to some useful pr¬ 
incipal front, on F street, is graced with a portico pose, as they will be well ventilated and lighted, 
of 16 columns, octastyle arrangement,—the col and approached from the pavement on Ninth street, 
mans entablature, and pediment being of the size The horizontal terrace, or pavement, surrounding, 
and proportion of the Parthenon, caeh column the whole block, will, on the curb lino, be the 
being 18 feet in circumference at the base. The same size ns the appropriation on which the build- 
tympanum and metopes are left blank. In the ing is erected, viz., 500 by 363 feet, and be sur- 
Parthenon these parts wore enriched with very fine rounded by a handsome ornamented iron railing, 
sculptures in basso-relievo and alto-relievo, of such with gates, which aro to he kept locked at night.— 
extraordinary excellence that modern artists may The posts may support the lamps for lighting the 
well despair of equalling them. place. 


American,) exhibits Dn. Bachhoflner, of Lon¬ 
don, at the Polytechnic Institution, London, ex¬ 
plaining the experiment of Mr. Foucault, for de¬ 
monstrating the rotntionof our globe. 

Fixed to the floor is a circular table divided into 
360 degrees, and of 16 feet diameter north and 


lowing may prove less so; 

Suppose a pendulum at the North Pole vibrating 
! across a circular table. As the plane (or direction) 


now exhibited at the Pantheon. 

At Paris, the time required for the return of die 
pendulum to its first point of departure, is more 


across u uitur .- \- ■ t -. — —.. i- > 

in which the oscillation takes place does not change, | than 30 hours (30 hours and 40 minutes). That 
while the table below revolves with the earth from tho time must be more than that required at 


rixeu U) me uuur is a cutuiu, »uio - wane me -- : — - - - 

360 degrees, and of 16 feet diameter north and wes t to east, the pendulum will approach an ob-j the poles (24 hours) will be obvious if we re¬ 
south, supposed to rotate with the earth; while a 8er ver at each oscillation from a new point, its j fleet that at the equator the plane of oscillation of 
ball 28 lbs. weight, depending from an iron girder p i ane will seem to revolve. In twenty-four hours the pendulum, with regard to the poles or any ob- 

by a wire 45 feet long, vibrates over its surface. t he p i ane of oscillation will have completed an en- jeet fixed upon the earth, will not revolve. 

The plane of vibration apparently never changes; the revolution from east to west around the earth’s Anywhere between the poles and the equator 
hut the rotation of the table is visible by the altera- ax i 8; or , more correctly speaking, the plane hav- the time will vary from 24 hours (tho leust time) 

tion of the degrees, and the removal of small por- j ; n g been at rest, tho earth will, in twenty-four t o infinity. 


tions in the centre of the table by the point of the b ours, return to its former position. j n a latitude lower thnn that of Baris, the time 

ball in its transit. Dr. Bachhoflner professes Suppose now, for convenience of illustration, the reqilired for the return of the pendulum to its first 
to conduct the experiment after the manner em- eart h nor thward from this meridian of latitude to j|i( . of deparlur0) w jh be more than 30 hours, 
ployed at the Pantheon at Paris, and on the princi- bo fiat, the table to be extended from the pole on ^ BoiUm it wiU be 35 hours and 36 minutes, a 
pies laid down by the French mathematicians, ad- every 8 j de to the meridian, and over it a pendu- ^ obtained by dividing 24 by the sine of the 


pies laid down by the French mathematicians, ad¬ 
hering strictly to the definitions of M. Foucault. 
The proposition assumed in the experiment is, 


every side to the meridian, and over 1 a pent u q Uan tity obtained by dividing 24 by the sine of the 
lum of proportional length to be suspended. What latitudes> 

is true of the lesser table will be true of the larger: 

is irut. mi . , , These facts suggest a new method of determin- 

it will revolve with the earth. The pendulum \ ^ ” hh . ....... 

... nlmvp will continue to os- •"* Etudes: the arc through which the plane ot 

















ROBERT 

Robert Fulton was born in 177G, in Lancaster 
Co. Pennsylvania. His parents wero Irish emi¬ 
grants, and his father died when he was three 
years old. When eighteen jears of ago ho could 
barely read and write, but went to Philadelphia 
where ho studied drawing, painting and mechan- 
ics,—after which he went from house to house 
selling landscapes or taking likenesses. By in¬ 
dustry and self-denial he succeeded in purchas¬ 
ing the little farm upon which his mother re¬ 
sided, and wont to Luropo and studied under 
West, tho celebrated American Painter. But 
mechanics were his favoriie study, and he project¬ 
ed many important inventions, besides that which 
has made his namo so famous. 

lie spent some years in France ami England, 
engaged upon his projected steamboat, but for 
want of means, his progress was slow and his 
success indifferent. Ho finally returned to this 
country, establishing himself at Now York. “He 
assembled there,” says the Rambler, “tho author¬ 
ities of the place, and a great number of the in¬ 
habitants, and laid before them his inventions in 
their most minute details, and immediately after¬ 
wards went to work at a steamboat, which he call- 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

issued from the united states patent office 
l-\>r the week eliding June 17, 1851. 

To Mahlow Gregg, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in Brick Machines. 

To H. W. Hayden, of Waterbury, Conn, for im¬ 
provement in the construction of Dies. 

To Elias Young, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for improve¬ 
ment in Cooking Stoves. 

To Win. T. Barnes, of Buffalo, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in Wash Boards. 

To Ransom Cook, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
for improvement in Augers. 

To Rufus Ellis, of Northampton, Moss., (assign¬ 
or to Wm, M. Chase, of Boston, Mass.,) forimprove- 
raent in Knitting Machines. 

To Chas. F. Brown, of Warren, R. I., for im- 


FULTON. 

ed tho “ Clermont.” Public opinion was entirely 
against Fulton; but the chancellor, Livingston, 
alone and unaided supplied the necessary funds. 
The Clermont was tried in tho August of 1807, 
mid with the most entire success. The genius of 
tho inventor had boen doubted; but now doubt and 
incredulity gave place to admiration without 
bounds, and an almost frenzied enthusiasm.” In 
a short time, his boat became tho regular convey¬ 
ance of the mail-* between New Y'ork and Albany. 

“ But amid all his success ho seemed doomed 
to encounter disappointment. His claim to the 
honor of having been tho first to establish to any 
purpose, steam navigation, was disputed before the 
Legislative Assembly of New Yoik, and they pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to seize upon one of his boats.— 
These fresh vexations totally destroyed his declin¬ 
ing health; and ho died on the 24th of January, 
1805, at the age of forty-nine years. As soon as 
this sad event became generally known, the pub¬ 
lic regret was manifested in a striking degroe.”— 
Every honor was now paid to his memory— 
when he had thus passed beyond the influence of 
sympathy or encouragement,—needing from man 
nothiug but quiet and a humble grave. 

proved connection of Telescopic Masts and Spars. 

To Seymour Carver, of Geneva, Ill., for improve¬ 
ment in machines for Dressing Shingles. 

To G. S. Griggs, of Roxbury, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in Ventilators. 

To W. O. Hickok, of Harrisburg, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in Regulators for the pen beam in Rul¬ 
ing Machines. 

To Chas. Anderson, of Warsaw, Pa., for im¬ 
provements in Revolving Boilers. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To Esther L. Larkin, Admx. of J. E. Larkin, de¬ 
ceased, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., for method of at¬ 
taching augers to their handles. Originally paten¬ 
ted Nov. 19,1850. 

DESIGNS. 

To J. G. Lnmb, of Cincinnati, O., for two Des- 
• igns for Stoves. 
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iuo , .----- is true 01 tne ..- 7?” These facts suggest a new method of determin- 

that a pendulum properly suspended and put in it w jn rev olve with the earth. The pendulum . bb 

1 me latitudes: the arc through which the plane ot 

motion will vibrnte always in tho some absolute thrown into oscillation above, will continue to os- b ...... , • 

. , . r . .... • , r mro ’ ., . , ... oscillation sweeps in a given time bearing a certain 

plane, notwithstanding the shifting of the point o eillatc in the plnne of its first vibration, and wnl , .. r , , 

v „ °. , , r , „ • relation to the distance from the poles, 

suspension; whence it follows, that at the poles a secm to be approaching an observer successi\ei> 

completo revolution will bo made in 24 hours, and f rom pom ts farther to the right. The above experiment has now been ten days 

that at the equator the plnneof vibration will nev- n 0W( conceive a small table in the margin of the on exhibition in the Laboratory of tho Scientific 
er alter nt all with respect to the meridian. larger, and over it a lessor pendulum made to os- School at Cambridge, and has been the centre of 

The best account of this experiment that has c ill a te in a plane parallel to that of the larger pen- considerable interest to persons in the vicinily. 

been published is in the communication of Brof. d „l am . As the lesser table revolves with the lar- I he pendulum is .36 feet long, and consists of a 

Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. In order to give gerj it will, in twenty-four hours, accomplish a slender copper wire less than a medium sized pin 

the readers of the IIukai. New Yorker a clear revolution—not around its own centre, but around m diameter, suspending a pear-shaped weight of 
idea of the modus operandi of the experiment, we that of the larger table, and the lesser pendulum four pounds. A few inches above the weight a 
copy Brof. II.’s explanation entire — as follows; 08C illating continually in a direction parallel to that wooden circle is erected, and upon it, on opposite 

. . • 1 :u _<■ „„ r»v,m sides, are placed two movable cards, subdivided by 

“Tho accounts of the interesting exhibition now of tho larger, will perform an entire rexolutmn > 1 , f 

° 1 foLio »mi it* nAiubi- tiie same number of vertical black marks, an eighth 

being made at the Bantheon, in Pans, brought to round the table. If tho larger table and its pendu ... .. , ... . , 

b , , . . , •„ 1 r m wp utml! of an inch apart, the centre lines of the two cards 

us by the foreign papers, employ methods of illtis- 1 lum be omitted from the 1 lustration, we sliall, 

3 a v 1 being diametrically opposite to each other, when 

. the weight is drawn to the rim of the circle, so as 

to bring tho wire of suspension against the extreme 

t individual oscillation cannot he readily seen, but 

\ after sweeping two minutes, its progress becomes 
j abundantly apparent, and in about 20 minutes it 
| advances nearly an inch, or speaking more correct- 
j ly, tho earth advances that distance while the plane 

It may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
! know that this beautiful experiment is so simple 
j that it may be readily repeated in most of our dwel¬ 
lings. Wherever a clear space of from 25 to 40 
j feet in height, even if it he not more than a foot in 
j breadth, can be commanded, there the experiment 
I may be made. The continuous stairways, from 
i the first floor to the attic ; in many houses, provide 
| tho desired space. Over this a screw, driven into 
1 the ceiling, furnishes the point of attachment. 

From the screw, by a slender copper or iron wire, 
j of a diameter less than that of a medium-sized pin, 
j a weight of about four pounds may bo suspended. 
An ordinary steelyard weight, of the larger size, 
attached to tho wire, not by the hook but by tho 
eye to which the hook is fastened, will answer the 
purpose well. The weight should come within two 
feet of the floor, place two chairs, back to back, at 
the extremes of the sweep of the pendulum, some 
four feet apart, and fix by pins a strip of finely ruled 
I paper (the lines perpendicular) on the top piece of 
j the back of each chair—on tho back of the chair 
! more distant, on the inside or front of the chair 
] nearest the observer. Now, having tied a thread 
j around the w-eight, draw it near to one of the verti- 
^ » 1 cal marks. When the weight and the wire have 

come entirely to rest, burn the thread, and the 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. . . ... ... .. „ 

pendulum will commence its oscillations. Note 

Many marvellous things have been related of dimensions. The head, the throat, and the neck, the point of departure, and the mark to which it 
- this splendid bird,—but the truth is strange enough are of a pale gold color. The base ot the bill is sweeps on tho back of the chair opposite. It will 
for the purpose of our readers. It is a native of surrounded by black feathers, as also the side of be observed in a few moments that the pendulum 
the Molucca Islands where it is called by the na- the head and throat, which are soft as velvet, and will return to a mark a little to the left of that of 
fives God’s bird, as ’superior to all others he has changeable like the neck of a mallard. The hind- its first departure, and will sweep to a point a cor- 
- created. They live in large flocks-at night er part of the head is of a shining green mixed responding distance to the right of the mark on the 
- peiching on the same tree. They fly very rap- with gold. The body and wings are chiefly cov- cl T T'*’ g „ K ‘ *' . 

idly, and are almost constantly on the wing in pur- ered with beautiful brown, purple, and gold tenth- _^ _ 

* suit of their insect prey. Tho Library of Natural ers. Tho uppermost part of the tail feathers is of 

History gives the following descr.pt.on: a pale yellow and those beneath are, , ^ (m ftble mining ei , aineorf of i> otteville> Pa<) 

There are about eight different species of these longer than the former; for svInch reason the lnnd- ^ ^ advanc “ d the theory long ago _ that 

birds; but that which is best known is the greater er part ot tiio tai appears to 1 .1 w 1 1 e. under the red ash coal seams, the large white ash 

paradise bird, which appears to the eye ol the size what chiefly excites curiosit} uro two ong, na ei coa j scams would bo found at workable depths, 
nearly of a pigeon, though in reality the body is feathers, which spring from the upper part ot the >p b j 8 theory has been demonstrated lately by bor- 
not much larger than that of a thrush. The tail, rump above the tail, and which are usually about j ng y be Schuylkill coal basin is now held to be 
which is about six inches, is as long as tho body; two feet long, the whole shaft of a deep black and three times more valuable than it was a short time 
the winirs are larce compared with the bird’sother the feathered extremity of changoble color. ago. 



THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Cambndgo, May 8, 1851.” 
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JENNY LIND. 

^ It seems hardly possible to speak in plain prose of Miss Jenny Lind, the “ Swedish Nightingale.” 
i She has so captivated the world by hor sweet songs—so won all hearts by her kindly benevo¬ 
lence, that she seems a precious gift from God, sent to make earth better and more like the home 
of the seraph choir—the glad minstrels of Heaven. 

Jenny Lind is a native of Stockholm, where her parents still reside, and now about 27 years of 
age. When a child she possessed a lovely voice, and this coming to the notice of a capel-meister of 
the city, he gave her instruction in music. She finally became a public singer,—appearing in her 
own country with the greatest success, winning almost the worship of the people,—visiting Ger¬ 
many and Paris with the like result,—and more recently entrancing the largest and most refined 
audiences of the principal cities of England and America. Her career in this country is too well 
known to need an extended notice. It has proved beyond cavil, 

“ That Song has a home in the hearts of the free. ’ 

She has a plain and unassuming countenance, and is not thought beautiful, save when lighted up 
with the inspiration of song, her grey eyes Hash with the fire of genius, and her features and form 
seem changed by the glowing fervor of her feelings. 

THE NEW COSTUME. 

Bki.ow we give a representation of two styles of the now-coming-in-vogue short dresses. The 
figure on the left is designed to represent the Bloomer Costume —so named from its originator, Mis. 
Amelia Bloomer, of Seneca Falls, N. Y. The engraving is the best we have seen, and moreover 
represents the costume in its most appropriate place — as an out-door dress, for pedestrianism, rural 
rambles, &c. 

This new costume has been adopted by a few ladies in various sections of the country, and no little 
discussion, both verbal and printed, has been thereby elicited. Like all other innovations upon habit 
and fashion, it meets with ridicule and disfavor in many quarters ; and, whatever may be its advan¬ 
tages, time will be required for its introduction. We confess that we cannot discover in this dress 
the impropriety and immodesty complained of—and deem it less objectionable than the low-necked 
dresses too often worn at parties and public assemblies. Yet we would not advocate its exclusive use, 
although we believe that, for cleanliness, convenience and health, it possesses more advantages than 
the ordinary' full dress. But as an out-door or promenade dress, we regard the new costume as a 
decided improvement in many respects— cleanliness, convenience, etc. The present fashion is not 
adapted to the wants of the million of American women who do, or should, daily promenade our 
streets, gardens, groves and forests — though it may very properly be retained as’a full in-door or 
domestic costume. Nor is the use of the stiff stays and long, heavy skirls now in voage calculated 
either to promote the comfort or lessen the ills that even “ Heaven’s last best gift ” is heir to —to sav 
nothing of a resort to the purses of husbands and fathers for extra calico, cosmetics or calomel. 

Whether the new costume shall be generally adopted or otherwise, some benefit will be derived 
Yom the attempt, and a discussion of the subject. The present dress will be made more comfortable ! 
uid endurable, and our sisters, wives and daughters be rendered healthier and happier. 
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MOOEE’S EUEAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGEICULTU UAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


GEN. WASHINGTON. 


In looking over the New Aunual Register for 
1780, published in London, we find an excellent 
“ Sketch of the Life and Character of Gen. 
Washington.” The following extract is truthful 
and interesting: 

“General Washington having never been in 
Europe, could not possibly have seen much mili¬ 
tary service when the armies of Britain were sent 
to subdue the colonies; yet still, for a variety of 
reasons, he was by much the most proper man on 
the continent of America, and probably any where 
else, to be placed at the head of an American ar¬ 
my. The very high estimation he stood in for 
integrity and honor, his engaging in the cause of 
his country from sentiment and a conviction of her 
wrongs, his moderation in politics, his extensive 
property, and his approved abilities as acommand- 
er, were motives which necessarily obliged the 
choice of America to fall upon him. That nature 
had given him extraordinary military talents will 
hardly be controverted by his most bitter enemies; 
and having been early actuated with a warm pas¬ 
sion to serve his country in the military line, he 
has greatly improved them by unwearied industry 
and a close application to the best writers upon 
tactics, and by a more than common method and 
exactness; and, in reality, when it come3 to be 
considered that at first he only headed a body of 
men entirely unacquainted with military discipline 
or operations, somewhat ungovernablo in temper, 
and who at best could only be styled an alert and 
good militia, acting under very short enlistments, 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS.— NO. 7. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The Jackson family were of Scottish origin, and a portion of them emigrated to Ireland in the 
reign of Henry Vllth, whence the parents of our subject removed in 1765 to Waxhaw Settlement in 
South Carolina. Here Andrew Jackson was born on the 15th of March, 1767, his father dy¬ 
ing a few months afterward. The war of the Revolution commenced when he was nine years 
old, fixing the natural turn of his mind for a military life, which he commenced in his fourteenth 
year, IIis brother died, and also his mother about 1783. 

Left thus, alone in the world, in his 18th year, Andrew commenced the study of law, and in two 
yearn was licensed. Shortly afterward, he was appointed Solicitor of what is now the State of 
Tennessee and in 1788 removed there. Settled at Jonesborough, ho performed several journeys to 
the infant settlements on the Cumberland river, to repel the attacks of the Indians, going on several 
regular expeditions against them. By his gallantry on these occasions he made himself greatly 
feared by the Indians, and at the same time became very popular with the settlers. In 1791 he 
married Mrs. Rachel Robards, an amiable woman who had been previously divorced from her 
husband. 

In 1795 he was chosen a delegate to the Convention for forming a State Constitution. The 
new State of Tennessee was admitted in the Union in 1796, and Mr. Jackson was elected its 
first representative in Congress. The next March he was elected by the Legislature of Tennessee to 
the United States Senate, where he remained a year, and then resigned. Whilo in Congress he 
acted uniformly with the Democratic party. Soon after his resignation as United States Senator, Mr. 
Jackson was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the State which office he filled till 1804, 
when he resigned and retired to private life. In 1812, upon the breaking out of the war with Great 
Britain, Jackson, at the head of the local Militia of Tennessee, achieved several brilliant victories 
over the Indians, and in 1814, was appointed a major-general in the United States Army. 

But the most glorious of his battles was that of New Orleans—too well known almost, to need re¬ 
capitulation. Suffice it to say, that with an army of six thousand men, intrenched behind cotton 
bales, he defended the city against twelve thousand, losing only thirteen of his men—while General 
Packenham was slain, with twenty-five hundred of his army. In the Florida campaign of 1818, 
he was also engaged as the commanding officer. But we have no room for details. 

In 1821, savs the Phrenological Journal, from which we derive the facts of our sketch, he was 
appointed Governor of Florida, but resigned in 1822, to receive the nomination of the Democratic 
party for President. The next year he was sent to the United States Senate. The Presidential 
canvass having terminated in the election of Jonh Quincy Adams by the House of Representatives, 
the opposition concentrated upon General Jackson, and in 1828 he was elected by a larrge majority. 
In 1832 he was again elected, and at the close of his second term retired to his beautiful seat, “ the 
Hermitage,” on the Cumberland river, where he died on the 8th of June, 1845. The political 
events of his administration are still too fresh in public remembrance for us to dwell upon them, 
or even to allude to them in detail. Suffice it to sav, that if they have been bitterlv denounced. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

“First in War, —First in Peace, — First in the Hearts of his Countrymen.” 

To all who venerate the great and good, it will seem most proper that, on the Anniversary of 
American Independence, mention should first be made of him who was,-emphatically, “First in 
War, First in Peace, and First in the Hearts of his Countrymen.” At such a time, it is a sacred 
vet pleasant duty for Americans to revert to the history of the early days of the Republic to cele¬ 
brate, in an appropriate manner, tlie Glorious Events which gave birth to our now prosperous and 
The occasion is one which will naturally arouse the love of Country, and 
quicken the pulse in every patriotic heart¬ 
ing for the priv 

On such an occasion, next to a proper v 


idely extended Nation. 


•inducing emotions of joy, cong 
-ileges vouchsafed to the people of this highly favored land. 

■eneration for Him 

he held in sacred remembrance the memory and deeds of the man who combined the best traits of 
the Hero, the Statesman and the Christian—who is, and will be for all time, the Patron Saint of 
America—the immortal Washington. To recount, here, the history of one whose exemplary life 
and noble deeds are familiar to almost every reader, would perhaps be a work of supererogation. 
And yet, did space permit, we would gladly trace the career of him of whom, it has been well said, 
“ God ordained he should be childless, that the Country might call him Father.” Indeed we hold it 
to he the duty of the Journalist to omit no proper occasion, like the present, of commemorating this 
illustrious man—of recapitulating the events of the “times that tried men’s souls,” and enjoining 


enth year of his age; he is a tall, well-made man, 
rather large boned, and has a tolerably genteel 
address. His features are manly and bold, his 
eyes of a blueish cast and very lively; his hair a 
deep brown; his face rather long and marked with 
the small-pox; his complexion sunburnt and with¬ 
out much color, and his countenance sensible, 
composed, and thoughtful. There is a remarka¬ 
ble air of dignity about him. with a striking de¬ 
gree of gracefulness, lie has aij excellent under¬ 
standing wiLliout much quickness; is strictly just, 
vigilant, and generous; an affectionate husband, a 
faithful friend, a father to the deserving soldier; 
gentle in his manners, in temper rather reserved; 
a total stranger to religious prejudices, which have 
so often excited Christians of one denomination to 
cut the throats of another; in his morals irre¬ 
proachable; he was never known to exceed the 
bounds of the most rigid temperance: in a word, 
all his friends and acquaintance universally allow 
that no man ever united in his own person a more 
perfect alliance of the virtues of a Philosopher, 
with the talents of a General. Candor, sincerity, 
affability, and simplicity, seem to be the striking 
features of his character, till an occasion offers of 
displaying the most determined bravery and inde¬ 
pendence of spirit.” 


who governs and controls all, should 


ig generation. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, January 17th, 1706, and the son of Puritan parents.— 
is father followed the business of tallow chandler, and Benjamin learned the trade of a printer; 

whore he commenced a newspaper which soon became one 
He held the offices of Government Printer, and City Post- 
iupport, and leisure for philosophical pursuits, and 
Subsequently, he held the office of Postmaster General. He 
England, for five years from 1757, and for ten years to 1775, 
lie was one of the committee 
and of the immortal band of its Signers. 


finally settling himself in Philadelph 
of the most popular in the Colonies 
master—the income arising from which, gave him 
the advancement of the public good, 
was resident agent of the Colony, ii 

when be returned and was elected to the first Continental Congresi 
which drafted the Declaration of Independci 

Franklin was President of the Convention forming the State Government of Pennsylvania— 
negotiated the Treaty of Alliance with France, signed 1783, by which our Independence was first 
acknowledged by a foreign power —returned to the United States in 1785, when eighty years of age 

_was soon elected Governor of his adopted State, and was also a member of the Convention which 

formed the present Federal Constitution. In 1790 he died, in the 84th year of his age, and not only 


GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Win yield Scott is a native of Virginia, born 
near Petersburg, June 13th, 1786. Of his early 
life the accounts are few and meagre. He stud¬ 
ied law at William and Mary College—but com¬ 
menced a military career on the reception of the 
news of the battle of the Chesapeake, in 1807.— 
In 1808 he was commissioned a captain of light 
artillery, and has remained in the army ever since 
—rising from one grade to another until he has 
reached the highest—that of commander-in-chief 
of the United States Army. 

Among the early battles in which he particular¬ 
ly distinguished himself was that on the plains of 
Chippewa, in which with nineteen hundred men, 
he encountered, routed, and pursued a superior 
force of some of the best regiments of the British 
service. He wasat this time a Brigadier-General 
The battle of Lundy’s Lane—within sight of the 
Cataract of Niagara—three weeks after, was still 
more decisive of the courage and discipline of the 
Amt-ricans, and the superior generalship of then- 
commander. 

The Mexican war is so recent, and the part which 
Winfield Scott had therein, so well known, 
that we need not hero particularize his achieve¬ 
ments, or recount his busy life from the close of the 
last war until that poriod. “ Beginning ” says one 
of his biographers, “ his military course at Chip¬ 
pewa, he attained during the late war a renown 
for bravery, skill, and generalship, as flattering as 
it was singular; and his recent unparalleled cam¬ 
paign in Mexico has confirmed all former opinion 
of his merits, proven his efficiency in planning 
and executing a series of protracted operations, 
and placed him before the world as one of the 
ablest Generals of the age.” 


Few men, says Hunt, lurmsli a Happier subject lor me mograpner man mis great rnuosopner 
and Statesman. It is not merely that the history of Benjamin Franklin is intimately interwoven 
with that of one of the mightiest political movements which the world has ever witnessed, and 
that it was in part by his hands, that the foundations were laid of a powerful and flouiishing Republic; 
if this were all, his life, to the generality of readers would be rather a tale of wonder than a lesson. 
But the achiever of such high political results, was not more remarkable or interesting as a public 
character than as a private individual; and in the latter capacity the record of his progress from boy¬ 
hood to old age, is full of instruction for all. 

But in our limited space we have no room for even the briefest details of his eventful life. Nor 
need wo repeat them, for no American is unacquainted with his name and fame. 

“ The thunders of a mighty age. 

May drown the voices of the past. 

But thou, the Printer and the Sage 
Shall speak thy wisdom to the last.” 


The War of the American Revolution 
taught monarchs and statesmen a great, moral 
lesson, universal in its application, and valuable 
beyond estimate. It taught them to respect the 
inalienable rights o f the governed, and to regard 
political freedom as the pillar of the throne. It 
taught them to respect opinion ; to eschew intol¬ 
erance ; to receive with caution, and view with 
scrutiny, the pharisaical teachings of creeds, 
whether religious or political; and to regard the 
race as a unity; children of one father ; co-heirs 
in the inheritance ol those prerogatives which 
God alone can bestow, and which God alone can 
withhold.— Lossing. 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 


[For a brief Biographical Sketch of Gen. Scott, the reader is referred to next column.] 
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All for Three Cents! 


For the trifling sum of Three Cents you can ! 
send us a letter, containing your subscription for 
the Rurai - New-Yorker; or you can give the re- 
r r "jSQt ^ ijW subs Y our terming experience for the perusal of 
WfM S-St”* our fifty tliousand readers,—or you may write to 

‘ ” _ ,___ „ 7~ your friends within three thousand miles—inform- 

ROCMESTER, JULY 3, 1851. , » , . . , . 

_ ing them ot your “doings and belongings’—and 

AGENTS. “all for Three Cents!” Who will not become a 

letter-writer, and help prove to the world that 
aSSCS/Sw. cheap postage is the true policy of the Gover cm? 
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About Ancient Head-Dresses. 


Genin, tho celebrated Hatter of New Y r ork— 

who is not only known in his own line, but as the special session.-synopsis or JProceedings. -Jenny I.ind goes from Albany to Saratov 

purchaser of the first and highest priced Lim» - Springs, where she intends to repose. ‘ * 

concert ticket sold in Gotham—issued some time Saturday, June 21.— Senate —The Canal En- -Father Mathew announces his intention to 

ago an “ Illustrated History of the Hat, from the largement bill occupied the attention of the Senate leave the United States early in antumn 

earliest ages to the present time.” A perusal of and some progress was made. -The Troy Daily Times,—a neutral penny 

tho work has afforded us no little amusement, and Assembly .—Not in session. paper, has been stnrted by J. M. Francis, Esq. 

did time and space permit we would quote some of Monday, June 23.— Senate .—The Enlargement -Lady Franklin is said to he gradually sinking 

tho more interesting passages for the entertainment hill was again under debate. under her long, melancholy trial. 

of our numerous auditory—all and singular of Assembly —The following acts were passed: l'o I here are fine prospects in Louisiana fora 

whom, we take it for granted, have more or less amend the Charter of the Emigrant Industrial K°°d crop of cotton, corn and sugar cane. 


XfgiBliiturt of ®nn ^ork. Items of Hems, &r. 


Special Session — Synopsis of Proceedings. 
Saturday, June 21.— Senate —The Canal En- 


ago an “ Illustrated History of the Hat, from the largement bill occupied the attention of the Senate 

earliest ages to the present time.” A perusal of and some progress was made. 

the work has afforded us no little amusement, and Assembly .—Not in session. 

did time and space permit we would quote some of Monday, Juno 23 .—Senate — The Enlargement 

tho more interesting passages for the entertainment hill was again under debate. 

of our numerous auditory—all and singular of Assembly —The following acts were passed: l'o 
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knowledge of head or hatology. But for the want Savings Bank; in relation to mortgages on prem- 
of “ample room and verge enough” to discuss ises in the city of New York, taken by the Com- 
the topic at any length, we can only give a few missioners for loaning of certain monies of the U. 
illustrations of the queer head “ fixings” of the States; declaratory of tho act in relation to the re¬ 
dden time: cording of wills of real estate; relating to the ex- 

^ emplification of judgment records, &c. 

$ (Cf Tuesday, June 24 .—Senate —The Enlarge- 


I he locusts are rapidly disappearing t from 
Maryland. 1 ( 

-five “ Bloomer young Ladies promenaded ( 
the streets of Lockport one evening last week. ! 

United States brig Dolphin, from a cruise £ 
around the world of 39 months, arrived at New ( j 
York lately. < j 

-Burse gloves, which havo a pocket inside to > 
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PUBLISHED ON THE CASH SYSTEM. , . .^ roe season unis 

far. 

A u. papers stopped on ihe expiration of the time paid , , , .... 

for, except in cases of express agreement. 30th.-Thunder shower soon after midnight— 

For Terms, &c. see last page. accompanied with high wind at Penfield, a few 

■ — - — .... - miles east of this city—fruit trees and other and 

Thk Ever Glorious Fourth should be appro- f ra 'l er individuals of the vegetable world were pros- 
printely celebrated by every true American. To trate ^ to 'I*® earth. Cooler—some rainy during 
all such let the present anniversary be a day of re- dle ^ i ,us ends June, which has been wet and 
joicing and thanksgiving, for the Liberty achieved c0 °i> though not very unusually so. Farmers have 
by our forefathers, and the present unexampled l ,een cutting clover during the week. 


Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 


IiY I.. WETHERKLL, 


MIN. | MEAN. | RAIN. 

5)j 2fi.()f! 

5.5 (ill.01) 

64 70.66 I 

(>•' 67.11(1 | 

59 7I.0J | 

70 79.00 

66 70.00 


REMARKS. 

June 24th.—Cool and cloudy. 

25th.—Continues cool and cloudy with a sprinkle 
of rain. 

2Gth.—A little rainy—warm day. 

27til.—Fine day—not quite as warm as it was 
yesterday. 

28th.—Warm day—thermometer varying from 
80 to 88. 

29th.—Sunday—warmest day of the season thus 
far. 

30th.—Thundor shower soon after midnight— 
accompanied with high wind at Penfield, a few 
miles east of this city—fruit trees and other and 
frailer individuals of the vegetable world were pros- 





nient bill passed Bio Senate 22 to 8. Also the contain money, railroad tickets, Ac., have been 
Sodus Canal bill; and that for enlarging the locks patented in England. 


of the Oswego Canal. 


--A mechanic in humble circumstances 


Assembly .—Several bills were passed, among Birmingham, bought a pictur.) some time since for l 
them were those making appropriations for Colleges n ^ )ou * ; h proves to he worth £1,500. 


and Academies; an act providing for the payment 


-Mr Webster is to make on address at tho 


of the Canal debts and the completion of the ^ a H n g of the corner stone of the new wing of the 
woiks cont acted tlureon for the next fiscal \oar. capitol, July 4. 


CmX Wednesday, June 25.— Senate .—The annual 

appropriation bill was under consideration. 

Assembly .—The Canal bill was received from 
The above are three examples of hats worn by the Senate, and referred to the Committee of the 
noblemen of the 12th century. The hats of the Whole. 

higher orders were variously and gaily colored, and Thursday, June 26.— Senate.— The Appro- 
riehly decorated with ornaments of gold and jewels priatioll bm wa3 the prin cipal business before the 

L Senate. 

Assembly .—Several bills were reported, and a 
few others passed. 

Friday, June 27.— Senate .—An interesting de- 



Prosperity of the American People and Nation.— Second half, monthly temperture,.. .66.66 deg. 

> Let us celebrate the victories of the Past, mindful Do. last year for June,.71.15 “ 

1 of what they cost in blood and treasure, and re- Monthly this year.62.19 “ 

j '! solve to maintain and defend the rights and liber- Do. last “ .67.85 “ 

ties thus secured. A large portion of our present The temp . of June j ust eildodf only about five 
<; < number is devoted to a commemoration of the degrees lower than last year. 

' J, Events of the Revolution. See last page. _ 


t Assembly .—The most important hills passed, 

were tho Sodus Canal bill; for the relief of the 1st 
Regiment New York Volunteers who served in 
the Mexican war. 

Literary Notices, &c. 

Noble Deeds of American Women; with Bio¬ 
graphical Sketches of some of the more promi¬ 
nent. Edited by J. Clement. With an intro¬ 
duction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Buffalo: 
The above example of the huge head dresses of ® eo " ^ er * ) Y & Co. 

the 14th century is copied from an illustrated old This is a most beautifully executed volume, and 

French romance, called tho “ Compte d’ Artois.” one of rare interest aud value. It was suggested 
Head-dresses, nearly ns tall as this muslin tower, by ail English work, entitled “Noble Deeds of 
may be seen, even at this day, on tho heads of the Women,” yet containing no reference to the valor 
peasant women of Normandy. and virtueg of tbe sex iu America. This 


Wednesday, June 25.-Senate .-~ 1 The annual ' h ® ^ throughout Louisiana ' 

• « , ... . . , . greatly resuscitated the cotton cron and a larrm i 

appropriation bill was under consideration. yiel(i is nnticipnte(]> 1 larg0 

Assembly .—The Canal bill was received from _q'i,„ i> Pllv .„i„„ . 

„ . „ , J no 1 russian Gox ernment are about toes- > 

the Senate, and referred to the Committee of the i a blish a line r>f *t„nrr k , 

Whole 10 01 i,teamers between Warsaw and 

Bromberg. 

Thursday, June 26. Senate .— The Appro- -Fhe cholera has appeared in Princeton, Ky, ; 

priation bill was the principal business before the Several cases and two deaths having occurred' < 
Senate. The town was nearly deserted. 

Assembly .—Several bills were reported, and a -The Legislature of Massachusetts have ex- J> 

few others passed. empted a homestead to the amount of five hundred ( 

Friday, June 27.— Senate .—An interestingde- dollar8 ^ orn ^izurc for debt and other purposes, 
bate occurred on furnishing a copy of Webster’s r here ara hundred and forty mills in < 
Quarto Dictionary toevery^choorDistrict in the ^^° < 

t Recently three thousand woman in Madrid, - 

Assembly.—-The most important hills passed, Spain,engaged in the manufacture of cigars, struck 
were tho Sodus (.anal bill; for the relief of the 1st for higher wages. 

Regiment New York Volunteers who served in -Herman II. Bogart, Esq., Counsellor it Law, ; 

the Mexican war. arid an old resident of Geneva, died at his residence > 

| ‘ in that village on the 25tli ult. \ 

Literary^Notices, &c. -Four hundred thousand dead letters have ; 

iv .. rx a „ been received at the General Post Office for Cnli- i 

Noble Deeds of American Women; with Bio- r ■ r . P c 1 ,r can ( 

graphical Sketches of some of the more promi- \“ ct sn gg estl ve ,,f many painful reflections. \ 

nent. Edited by J. Clement. With an Intro- * ^ ie crt T of wheat in Ohio in 1850 was tLir- < 

duction by Mrs! L. H. Sigourney. Buffalo: l y- 6ve millions of bushels! If they have such ! 
Geo. H. Derby & Co. another crop, for w hich the prospect is good, who is j 

This is a most beautifully executed volume, and toeat j t ? 
me of rare interest aud value. It was suggested 1 R'merick Harbor Board, have decided ) 

»y an English work, entitled “ Noble Deeds of ^ th6 entm,lce gates of their new dock « shall he < 

Women,” yet containing no reference to the valor \ W ‘ de t ’ ,nstead ° f 50 foot ’ in an t>cipation of ^ 

-a • mi- • . visits fr. m American steamers. 


e ^ Strawberries.— We are indebted to severa 

_ friends for very fine samples of this delicious fruit 

The unexampled success which has crowned — a compliment to our taste which is duly appre- 
our efforts thus far in the publication of the Rural, ciated. Among the most prominent in this line, 
seems to have surprised not a few good people and Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry of tho Mt. Hope 
puzzled others. When the enterprise was first Nursery, have favored us with specimens of five 
started, some publishers of newspapers not a thou- varieties—all seedlings of their own production.— 
sand miles from Rochester were astonished at our They were all of largo size and good flavor. “ E. 

temerity — said the people would not appreciate &B. No. 1,” and “Genesee” were superior_the 

the expense and labor bestowed upon the paper— first in flavor, and the second in size and beauty, 
and hence prophesied its failure within six months! If our friends keep on, Burr and IIovey must 



and virtues of the sex iu America. This omission ' . ( 

h„ been most ably remedied by the work before been established on 

us. It contains more than one hundred brief gers are now taken from Cliagres to New York for 1 
sketches of the noble deeds of the women of this five dollars each. ( 

country, the majority occurring during its early -Such are the Railway facilities in the neigh- 

settlement, or in the stormy year* of tho Revolu- borhood of Boston, that 117 members of the Mas- ' 
tiou—while others are dated since that heroic pe- snehuaetts Legislature are enabled to board at home. ' 
riod. Tho greater portion of the volume is in This docs not include the 20 Boston Members. 

the language of the editor, gathered with com- -’ l5y t,ie fire nt y “ n Francisco, not a single \ j 

inendable industry from widely varied sources, yet hou se °f public worship was burned; yet every ! 
with characteristic modesty he prefers the name of S anll, l* n £ houso, three only cxeepted, was des- ) 
compiler only, to the title of author. troyed. j> 

Facts are more sublime than fictions; and ^ 1 h ( - will of Judgo Mullnughty, late of St. < 

American women have actually performed all tho ® u| s. gives $ 2 . 10,000 in trust to the city for tho 

crnnrL and .rand nnd .u. rellof of e ™g<- aa ts. He leaves $ 109,000 to his 


The above nre examples of hats worn by gentle- American women have actually performed all tho 
men in the fifteenth century. They are token good> and grand , and glorious deed8f which the ° f emigI 

from Strutt’s Book of English Costumes and ex- judicious novelist dares ascribe to the fema]e 8ex fS ‘ 

111 hit. t hft irnnn tn«tn #>vpr nianlnvpn hv m^n in . ^ i» lO 1 


hibit the least good taste ever displayed by men in hence> the author> t0 lnakc the work 
their head-dres«es. . , . . . . , . 


. ’ Lp to Thursday, June 12th, the receipts nt 

interest- the Great Exhibition vvero £221,689. 'fhe liahili- 


Well, notwithstanding these disinterested ‘ 
ings out,” we were not at all disheartened 


look to their honors. 

We are indebted to Mrs. C. B. Cornwall, of 


the very good reason that we were receiving most lrondequoit> for a basket of Hovby’s Seedlings! of 
substantial evtdence that the paper was highly 0xtra size> beauty and flavor . * 
approved and wouL be well supported. We .. ’ 

thought the people wanted and could appreciate a ° r ‘. ' , IAS 0I ’ ol t * le sa, “ e t0VV1 >. fer 

weekly paper containing something more valuable su P er ‘ or s P et ^-imens of lovev s Seedling, and the 
aud practically beneficial than political essays upon a •_ 

the salvation of the country by voting for “ our m n„ ... 

f , ... ; . .. . JUK LIME.—1 ho present is just the time for 

party, details ot horrible murders and distressing , , . , , , 

. :, , , -. . , . , 6 those who havo not already done so to subscribe 

suicides, and columns of lying and indecent patent „ , 

... , .. . ’ o. i • i • ,, ,. for the. Rural. Cheap postage is now a “ fixed 

medicine advertisements. So thinking and be hev- c , ,, , ... 

, . . , fact,” and those who reside in Western and Ceil¬ 
ing, we determined to make an effort to furnish a , V I ...... 

, , . ■ ■ A AT ,r , , tral New York can obtain this paper at a trifling 

few of the citizens ol New York, and a portion of . . ... ... 6 

, . , 1 cost above subscription. We commence a new 

“the rest of mankind” in other Slates, with a , , . 

c . half volume this week, and cau supply two thou- 

Family Paper which should prove useful and in- , . ... ... f ^ 

. „ • „ .i n . r. , . sand new subscribers with this number. Shall we 

(creating to all, especially the Rural Population— ... , ... 

.7. . ... ... ... ' , not have that number of names during the month? 

one which should be creditable in appearance and Tr t i , ... , . 

........ If each reader will take a little pains to shorn the 

at least unobjectionable in contents. ... . . ... 

, . paper to his acquaintances and solicit subscrip- 

— Ihe result has proved that our estimate in • .• ... . 1 

. . . ., .. tions, our question will not remain long unan- 

regard to the intellects and wants of the reading , wi ... .. .... b , . 

swered. Who will thus aid the paper, and in so 
community was not erroneous. I he Rural New- . • , ... ,, . . . , . ‘ 

, r . doing benefit their friends? 

Yorker now lias tar the largest circulation of anv __ 

newspaper in this section of the Union — and ^ , 

, , . ... - , „ Our Premiums. —As we may vet hear from 

some thousands greater than any published west of , , , 

r- t> a • . a, . A , , . some distant agents, we are unable to state, this 

Cayuga Bridge, in this State. And, what is st , , 6 . * 



ing, ho has found no occasion to deviate from the ties £185,000, and therefore the surplus up to that 


The Time. —Tho present is just the time for 
[ ihose who havo not already done so to subscribe 
for the Rural. Cheap postage is now a “ fixed 
fact,” and those who reside in Western and Cen¬ 
tral New York can obtain this paper at a trifling 
cost above subscription. We commence a new 
half volume this week, and cau supply two thou¬ 
sand new subscribers with this number. Shall we 
not have that number of names during the month? 
If each reader will take a little pains to show the 
paper to his acquaintances and solicit subscrip¬ 
tions, our question will not remain long unan¬ 
swered. Who will thus aid the paper, and in so 
doing benefit their friends? 

Our Premiums. —As we may yet hear from 
some distant agents, we are unable to state, this 


Here is a hnt which is held in the hand of Louis 1 no lrue n0D ll Y 01 woman 18 to keep her own 
XV'I., in a print representing the interview be- sphere, and adorn it, not as the comet, daunting 

tween that royal dandy and Philip IV., king of and perplexing other systems, but like the star, 

Spain, in 1669. which is the first to light the day and the last to 

,«a leave it. I f she win not the laurel of the conquer- -Elections occur, Aug. 4th, in Kentucky, ) 

or and the blood-sheddor, her noble deeds may * nd ' ana ’ Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, , 
j§7~'\ leave ‘footprints on the sands of time,’ and her Iowa; and on ^ le ‘ f h North Carolina and 

m « 64 good works, * such as become those that profess 1 ° nne ^ ae * 

mL J .godliness,’find record in the Book of Life.” e sc ooner John G. Whittle, from Bura- 

W7/77 /,I _^ . , , . , , . e° a > arrived in New York lately with 12 293 nine 

„.3. '• -v-a.. , ^ \ \\ We shall extract hereafter several cho ce art - , ,, or ,, , .• « , 1 

nIlDI / ) , r ... , „ apples. 11,250 plantains, 2,484 bunches hnnanas 

SETtriftSfr L cles for our miscellaneous department. For sa o r . ’ , 

„ , , , XA , . C „ " i- 600 boxes of oranges, and 9,000 cocoa nuts. 

(&£ kkS in Rochester by Harrow; also, by Sage & Buo. F 

mm ___ _Re Produced by Steam, and steam conver- ) 

"PX {jHnJbSb Rochester University. tod into 8now ’ is U art of the scientific entertain- ' 

r- - ment provided for the visitors of the London ex- 

Tho two examples hero given are of the time of This institution, so honorable to our city, has hibition: and surely the capabilities of the apparatus 
Edward IV'. They nre taken from a beautiful il- been for some time in most successful operation. are amon S wonders. 

lustrated “Chronicle of England,” which was The ability and high character of its faculty aud A sale of war things took place at Washing- 

written for that prince. These hats were of a government guarantee to all who desire superior ton > la * 1 week - Muskets sold at an average of 50 
bright yellow color, and ornamented with blue educational facilities, that here they will be well b,0Ught 47 ®' each; 2°09 cartridge box- j 

lrimra,ng8 - supplied. The examination commenced on Wed- “abw invadTi 0061 "' $l ^ A great ohanco for ; 

Mi, ° f WC r kf C ° ntinUing UUU1 SatUrda - V - —Tho "brig" Monte Christo, which recently ar- \ 

Bel0W W ° C °Py the <>f the Exercises rived at New York from Attakapas, has on board a ' 

rnP' of Commencement Week: i_,,. , , 


path of historical truth. time, £36 689. 

The introductory by Mrs. Sigourney is a most -A writer in the Niagara Democrat proposes 

beautiful essay on woman, worthy of especial re- to have the Canal Boats towed by a locomotive, to 
gard in these days of innovation and notoriety- run on a railroad track constructed on the towi rm 
seeking. We give a single paragraph: • path. 

“Tho true nobility of woman is to keep her own-^ Great Bridge is to be built over the Ten- 

sphere, and adorn it, not as the comet, daunting nossoe river, for the railroad uniting Nashville and 
and perplexing other systems, but like the star Charleston, S. C. 1 here nre fourteen piers to be 


which is the first to light the day and the last to buUt ’ ° ach raised 60 feet ftbove low water mark. 



... . . week, who are the successful competitors for our 

more encouraging, we are daily receiving gratify- „ . , _ 1 „ 

. , . I rennums for subscribers to the Rural. There- 

nig accessions to our already large subscription list , , 

, , suit will be announced in our next—with the ex- 

— the orders coming from all points of the com- . 

j . 0 . . , . , ception, perhaps, of the town prize, to decide which 

pass, and nearly every fotate. Within the past , „ v , 

. r , / .. ,, , we may have to wait a few weeks for the census 

twenty-four hours, (we write on the morning of 

* returns. 

July 1st,) we have received, principally by mail, 
payment for over one hundred and twenty copies 




Mr. Vail’s Salk of Shout-Horns. —We have 


in one instance forty new subscribers from a received, and shall publish in our next, an acoount 
post-office at which only two copies of the Rural of this sale, which took place on the 26th ult. Our 
were previously taken. We state these facts not correspondent states that the sale went off well— 
boastfully, but as evidence of tiio success of the that the prices were not extravagant, yet such as 
paper, and for the information of the numerous to give great encouragement to breeders of Short- 
generous friends who have most nobly aided us in horns. There were thirty-three animals sold, (in- 
properly filling its pages and augmenting its cir- eluding two at private sale,) which brought the 
culation. And it will be our aim in tho future, as sum of $4,170. 

it has been in the past, to render the paper emi- --— 

nentlv worthy tho confidence and support of all Tali, Corn. — Master Saml’i. B. Dewey, of 
who seek its pages for instruction or entertainment. Gates, near this city, informs us that he has Indian 

~ -- corn grwoing in the field, which is from 4J to 5 

Appreciated.— The complimentary notices of feet in height. This is pretty tall considering the 
tie URAL, bj the ress, near and distant and CO mparativdly unfavorable season for the crop, and 
especially at the hands of our brethren in Western we congratulate our young friend upon such high 
and Central New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and ovidence of his attention and good cuUure . 


ui U.» >v OC A. wuuuumg mini oaiuraay. - The brig Monte Christo, which recently ar- 

Below we copy the programme of the Exercises rived ot New York from Attakapas, has on board a 
of Commencement Week: rattlesnake nine feet two inches in length. lie has 

Sunday, July (Sth—Sermon before the Judson Society of seven rattles, and has been without food eleven 
Enquiry, by Rev. Win. R. Williams, I)D., of New Y'ork. 
at 7A P. M. months. 


at 7jJ P. M. moniiis. 

Monday, 7th-Frize Declamations, by Members of the -The Mormon priest, Strang, who hud seized < 

Sophomore Class, in Corinthian Hall, at 7i P. M. • , 

Tuesday, Sth—Address and I’oem before the Literary on an IB *and in Lake Michigan, and ruled over it ns 




Societies of the University at Corinthian Hall. 
Address by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Poem, by Park Benjamin, Esq. 


prophet, priest and king, is now in jail nt Detroit, 
under charge of obstructing the United States mail. 


Wednesday, 9th—Exercises of Commencement, in Cor- having counterfeit tools, and stripiling government 
inthian Hall, at 10 A. M. , . ‘too 


State Normal School.— The next term ofthis 
Institute will commence on the 15th of September. 
The following vacancies exist in counties in Wes¬ 
tern New York: 


The above figures show the kind of head-dress 
worn at the time of William HI., by both sexes. 
We may give other illustrations hereafter. 


V Allegany.3 Niagara. 4 at the execution ol Major Andre, lie died ut the 

Cattaraugus.3 Ontario. 3 advanced age of 92 years. 

ie kind of head-dress Ca y u 8 a . 4 Orleans.2 o- * , 

Chautauque.3 Seneca. 1 -Six yeurs ago, there were but four steam 

III., by both sexes. Chemung.1 Steul*n...5 ships plying between the Old World and the Now. 

iti ons hereaft er. Genesee!!!!!!!!!.’.' .’.’.4 Wyoming . V.'.V. 7.2 Within tho last year, Liverpool, Halifax and New 

NT „ , . _ Livingston.3 Yates.t York have been brought into weekly communicft- 

® 1 t.mn 111 ttllinmor-fmrt.nifrht.lv in winter nm arum 


-Major Benjamin Abbott, formerly of Andover, 

Mass., was found dead in his bed in Nashville, N, 
II., on Monday. Major Abbott was major drum¬ 
mer in the revolution, and played the death march 
ut the execution of Major Andre, lie died ut the 
advanced nge of 92 years. 

-Six yeurs ago, there were but four steam 

ships plying between the Old World and the Now. 


Michigan. Such kind and flattering words of 
\ eheer and approval from those who know the con- 
' slant attention and severe labor required upon a 


The biography of Gen. Jackson, being one of 
a series of sketches of the lives of the President, 


journal like ours, merit and receive our grateful necessarily occupies more space than we could 
acknowledgments. I g j V e to other subjects on same page. 


A CHAKACTER.-The “ New England Soap Monroe... 77 . 7 . ...........4 

„ _ .. i, ,, .. . ... v ____ turn m summer—fortmglitly in winter, and soon 

Man,” H. 1. Gardner, is a genius in his wav.— tl 

„ , . „ i. New School Law.— VVe call tho attention of there will be weekly arrivals throughout the year. ( 

He gave a lecture “ all about soap,” in Corinthian . , e , , , . , , , , , , , , . , ,, 

u „ rr. j • . . trustees of sohool districts to the fact that tho new -In Randolph u collection of tho writings of • 

Hall, on Tuesday evening, and succeeded in ere- law requires them to report to the Town Superin- Jefferson, but eight hundred letters are given, i 
ating muc i mirt an music, at t o expense of the tendent the number of children between the age of though our government purchased of Mr. Jefferson’s 
ribs and risibles of his audience. If you love fun, 4 and 21 yenrs, residing in their respective districts, executor, forty-two thousand letters und other , 


and want a cake of the soap, don’t fail of hearing on the 1st day of August next. The report to be documents, of which nearly sixteen thousand w< 


him whenever opportunity offers. 


made by the 1st of September. 


written or signed by Mr. Jefferson himself. 






























































foreign Infelltgtntr. 


arrival of the steamship europa. 

Four Days Lat^r from Europe. FLOUR-To the 

, . T1 ,, ,, GRAIN—In whe 

The Europa arrived in Boston, on the .6 ult. hear ofonly one Ba , 

We give a synopsis of the most important intelli- corn 48c. Oats 37 
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Vyyt- JJUlUtultf. In Rochester, in September. - Grounds to Rent. rp he Subscriber would respe 
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Rural New-Yorkkr Office, i 
Rochester, July 2, 1851. 1 


STATE FAIR. 

In Rochester, in September. - Grounds to Rent. 

FT!HE Committee having charge of nil the Grounds ad- 
L joining the location of the State Fair, arc now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, &e., 
& c. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester 


FLO! R—To the trade @4,50(34,63; best qualities @5,25. feed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the C’onimer- 
GRAIN—In wheat our Market is somewhat dull. We cinl Rank, between 11 and 12 o’clock, A. M. 


hear ofonly one sale of 500 bn. Mediterranean at94 cents. 


The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en¬ 
closure, will he rented on Saturday the second day of Au¬ 
gust, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair 


The Russian portion of the Exhibition has been unchanged, 
opened since our last advices, and elicited much HAY, from ©9 to @12 per ton. 

admiration. The great feature of the Russian de- ROt.ll 109 I I.R WHOLESALE PRIC ES. 

partment is the display of diamonds and precious Flour, bbl.@4,50(34,75 Butter, lb.l(’(311c 

stones. I hese are a source of admiration and re- I)o cwt .5,75(36,00 poultry. 

mark to all visitors. Beet, cwt.@6,00 Turkeys, lb.7®8c 

v ___it« nn Do. bhl mess. 11,00(311,50 Chickens.5(37c 

I he potato blight which generally made its ap Lardj .i)© 9 $c seeds. 

peamnee in forced potatoes, in Ireland, as early ns Do. leaf.7c Clover,bu. . . .@5,00(35,50 

, „ , tho nnot ilams, smoked. . .9$®104c Timothy.1,50(32,50 

the present period of this season, during the past Sho „, (ierSi do .;®C c Flax....1,25(31,50 

four or five years, has not at all appeared this Potatoes,bn.44©62c sundries. 

crain. Whitefish, bb!.@7,50(38 

y e;lr ‘ ^ ^ Wheat, hu.0.98(31,03 Codfish, cwt.4,' 0(35 

Emigration continues unabated. The Galway Com.48©50c Salt, bbl.(31,06 

Nfc- «•**»», « " f h “ vi, '8 S?rrr:::::::i^£ 

steam communication between their port and the Oats.37$r©—I Eggs, doz.11c 


WOOL—Not much brought in, and the price remains is to be held. 

ichanged. Conditions made known at the time and place. 

„ ' , J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 

HA\ . from ©9 to ©12 per ton. Rochester, June 20,1851. 70-tf 


@4,50(34,75 Butter, lb.10(311c EMERY & CO’S. 

!S(S Cheese ’ ^poultry. ' ' H(S>U Wew-York state Agricultural Society’s 

....©6,00 Turkeys, lb.7®8c FIRST PREMIUM 

t,00r3ll50 Chickens.5(37c RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

. . . .0©9.sC SEEDS. 

.7c Clover, bu . . . . @5,00(35,50 FT’HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 

. .9$®10$c Timothy.1,50(32,50 X sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 

■ • • . .7®8c Flax.. I.1,25(31,50 assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav- 

. ..44©62c sundries. ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 

Whitefish, bbl.©7,50(38 tested, side by side, with'all the tread powers known, of 

.0.98(31.03 Codfish, cwt.4,'0(35 any note in the country, and lieen preferred. 

.. .48(350c Salt, bbl.(31,06 The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 

.41c Apples, hu.75(31,00 on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 

.. .62.}(309 Do. dried.62$ months after the awardingof premium to theabove Horse- 


STATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AGRICULTURAL MACHINE MIDI" 

ctaiie Subscriber would respectfully Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. 

-L invite the attention of Farmers Wiieel Plows, Cultivators, 

Planters to his varied assortment Clod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

T ft ifc— oof Agricultural ami Horticultu - Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Implements, among which may Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

"■ he found Prouty * M ear’s ceiebra- Corn Shelters, Straw Cutters, 

ted and highly approved Center Draught Plows; Emery Rond Scrapers, Horse Powers, *c., &e. 

&Co.’sI.mpoved Railroad Horse PowERnndTiiREsupR, Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 
all of which took the first premiums at the late Stale Agri- E. J. BURRALL 

cultural Fair, and are unequalled by any now in use; to- A ’1’ the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premii 
getlier with the latest and most improved . V was awarded to Tims. D. Burrall for the besttiR. 

Flows, Straw Cutters, Fanning Mills , Corn Reaper, in coni|>ciition with Hussey’s and McCormicl 
Shelters, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, < 1k31 !' PFttsent.) Sincetben, lie has infected anotlter, cc 

TT . fi x taimng many new and splendid improvements, which ri 

narrates, arc., <yc., tier n u machine of greater utility, strength and durabili 

which I will s 'll at as low rates as any similar establish- fonn any ever beloreoil'ered to the public, 
mentinthe U. ited States. 1st. It has a balance wheel on the tonof the crank 


.62$ months after the awardingof premium to theabove Horse- 

.11c Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 


it -. , o. , Barley.—(3—cl Beans, bu.1,25(31,50 (Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 

Unitetl males. hides. | Hay, ton.8(312,00 Powers, viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery*. 

English capital and settlers nre beginning to flow Slaughter, cwt. ..a,50(34,011 | Wood, hard,cord.. .3(33,50 Co’s, first with the ownersand makers, and heard all they 


into Ireland. The Shannon is to he navigated with 
screw steamers. 

A new league is being formed for a reform in the 
monetary and currency laws, based upon the free 
banking system of New York. It bus met with 
great favor in London and Liverpool. 

In Ireland great efforts arc making to open the 
Dublin and Galway Railroad by August 1st. The 
engineer had pledged himself it should be eoirtplet- 


< -'alt, lb . ..8(3 l(le Do. soft, . . 

Sheep Pelts.62$©1,50 | Wool, lb. 

Lamb skins.19(338c | Flour barrels. , 


New York Market. 


NEW YORK, June 30, 3 P M— ASHES—Market firm 
for Pots at $5 ; Pearls 5 50. 

COTTON—Market steudy with moderate sales. 


.2(32,50 could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
30(3 !0c fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want- 
• 3. (333 edone. I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; ami as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

. . He further says—“You know from experience that I 

’ el nrm have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 


—Market steudv witii moderate* saloa. LumumwA- ~ . , , 

FLOUR—Tin- low grades are less active and the market a K ai " Ht y ou . ofwncr lban for Y 0 “'> a ‘ ,d a bat ' 

less buoyant. There is a light demand for the home ter article than you, I wou dI decide injhefr favor if the 
trade. Canadian firm but quiet, 4 18a4 25 in bond. Do- decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 

mustic sold to the extent of 3,000 bbls :it $4a4 18 for Mich- tim omimv of tho 

{ (r ,, n , m .i Tniiimin' j io.,i to c> . i or < *17 /• With the testimony of such men ns the author of the 


ed by that time, when it was expected that the forgoing 1 .which, together with the changeable gearing,and 

first train would be filled by American citizens. ^ ^ other important improvements adopted since last season, 

FKANCE.-Aff.irs in France are tranquil. The 

buoyant 4la-13 for State, 39a41 for Jersey. Barley more assured of being furnished by us with 1 a superior machine, 
saleable at 75aMI. C„rn plenty and market heavy and un- . , ' or f " A rth ? r Particulars, prices, &c. see Catalogue of 
settled 2.500 l»u sold at 62a«3 for Western mixed, 60 for A,ba ' l >' Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 


France. Affairs in France are tranquil. The GRAIN—Fair demand for Wheat at prices below the 

, ... views of holders. Rye inactive and nominal at 74c. Oats 

commission for the revision of the constitution nas buoyant 41a43 for State, 39a41 for Jersey. Barley more 
hnpn emnnlptcd saleable at 75aM>. Corn plenty and market lieavy and un- 

’ . . settled 2.500 bu sold at 62a63 for Western mixed, GO for 

PORTUGAL.—By the royal mail steamer I criot round yellow—white scarce and nan fed. 

wo have dates from the Portuguese capital to the WHISKEY— Market quiet. Prison 21. 

, . .,11 1 • . • „„ „„ PKOVISIONS— Nothing doing in Pork; prices nominal. 

4tli 111 st. I he ndvices contain no account of the Cut meats 7X»7% for bams, C> 4 « 6 >a for shoulders. Iau-d 
counter revolutionary movements said to have bro- heavy 8 }*'(39. Butter plenty—10ul4 lor State. Cheese 
ken out in Portugal, the news of which 1ms been Albany Market. 


transmitted via Madrid and Paris. Portugal gen 
ernlly was tranquil. 


KETCHUMS PATENT MOWING MACHINE. 

Fp HE subscribers having purchased tlw; entire interest of 
_L the inventor, Win. F. Ketch urn, and also the interest 
formerly owned by S. W. Hawes, are now manufacturing 
the above Machine in the city of Buffalo. The Machine 
has been grcaily improved, ar.d is fully capable of per- 


AI.BANY, June 28—Flour.—The demand for good I forming all we recommend it to do. It will cut from 12 to 


ernlly was tranquil. 1 Wt stern and State is pretty active at an advance of 6 @l 2 4 * loacresof grass per day with 1 span of horses, and leaves 

The effervescence in the public mind at Oporto on the sales made yesterday morning. Some receivers it in the best l s ^'V,’o‘-r 0 ,Ind curing-, ci " g spread 
* 1 arc not m market at the advance, and are looking forward as even aB it grows Upon tne ground, 

wus fit ch, that the French consul has demanded a for better prices next week. The river demand is quite The price of the Machine is© lOo with one sett of knives, 
shin-of-wnr to be sent there for the protection of active, and there is good inquiry from the home trade, and @110. with two sett of knives.—Cash in Buffalo, 
snip 01 war 10 ue sens uicii c , witha £lir Eastern btiKiuessdoinf- The sales to-day sum Any information wanted, or orders left with Mr. Geo. 

his flag and the I’reneh residents in that city. In up 2,400 hblsat 3 75,33 87 for Western and common Sbefkkrd, Scottsville, Monroe Co., or Mr. Moroan But- 
consequenco, the French government hns ordered State, 387®4 12 for fair to good Michigan, Ohio and Indl- ler. New Hartford, Oneida to., will inect wuth prompt 
. . . - - . . ana; 4 12a4 25 for pure Genesee. In the better grades attention. t.. vv. Ai.t.l^iN & t o. 

the Naval steamer to proceed there 1 ortliwith. there is nochange in prices with afair amount of sales. Office at the store of Howard, Newman & Co., foot of 

-Grain—The market is better for Wheat witii a moderate Lloyd-st., Rochester. 77-4w* June, 1851. 

Mortality in New York.— The number of amount offering; sales 1,800 bu good Genesee at 1 08. Corn-—-— -- 

is not plenty and the market is again better with an active HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 
deaths m New Y ork city last week numbered 303, eastern and shipping demand; sales l l.OOO bu at 53 for „ 7E would resp ectfully call the attenUon of farmers to 
of which 42 were from consumption, 31 from leafed and damaged, and 5ia..> E for sound Westei-n mix- yy the fact that we have the agency and the sale of the 
- ... .. 1 ’ , „ cd There were buyers for _New York at 60c, deliverable t R„nner. in all that nart of the Stale of New 


deaths in New York city last week numbered 303, 
of which 42 were from consumption, 31 from 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

W E would respectfully call the attention of farmers to 
the fact that we have the agency and the sale of the 


dropsy in the head, and the residue from various 
other complaints. Of the deceased, 71 were men, 
04 women, 117 boys, and 111 girls. 


:™.,U aumageu, «>«««£'» souna western mix- yy lhe fect thatw( . have the agency ami the sale of the 
,, | K ' r ® " c, ' e buyers for New York at 60o, deliverable nhove nam ed Rea[wr, in all that part of the State of New 
that port and subject to the usual giuarantee. Barley York west of Seneca county, and we are also general 
J Rye are without sales. Oats are rather better witha for tlie United State.- and Canada. We sell the 

r demand fcr pnn.e sales 1,500 bu good Western at 41. at the manufacturer’s prices, adding only cost of 

02 oTiu' tH It l | t rlevVnoo tlk°n'i■ a enn 1 "! "’.' I? ’,’on transportation. They can be examined at our store in 
sis ? !oa n^ wLl’as s n nk 9,200 b " ; r R / e 120 Rochester, and also at Brown & Mills, Mt. Morris, Litton 
, Seed 1,120 lbs. M ool 45,510 do. [Jour. & Jo , 1CSj Moscow, II. T. McNair and Natt B. Manus, near 

nudhlo Market. Dansville, and H. Curtis, Albion. All who design purchas¬ 

ing are earnestly requested to hand in their orders at once 
BUFFALO, June 30.—The better feeling in Flour, no- as this will enable us to have on hand in season all that 
ed on Friday, was fully maintained on Saturday, and in may be required, and prevent any being disappointed as 
me instances still bi tter prices were obtained. The might be the case if orders were delayed till the harvest 


ticed on Friday, was fully maintained on Saturday, and in may be required, and prevent any being.disappointed as 
some instances still bi tter prices were obtained. The might be the case if orders were delayed till the harvest 
sales of Flour reached about G,000 bbls at 3 50@3 60 for had begun. That they are the best Reapers made, and that 


sales of Flour reached about 6,000 bbls at 3 50@3 60 for hail begun. That they are the best Reapers made, and that 
Secrecy OK IkleGraphic DtspatoheS.-J ttdges good to choice brands Michigan and Indiana; 3G8%(33 75 it would be greatly to the advantage of farmers to have 
Tvinir null Parsons of PhilnJelnhia have (L-eided f° r Southern Ohio. There was also a good demand for them, there is no doubt. 

King ana 1 aisons, 01 1 miaueipnia.nave a ciuea Wlieat> with 20,000 bu Ohio and Michigan on private Annexed are a few of the many certificates which might 
that :t telegraph operator was bound to disclose terms. Corn wa in good request and market firm. Sales be given: 

, , r , -i _.■ ___ • .- 20,000 bu at 4 4@ 15c for Upper Lake and Ohio, and one lot M.vi 

t.ie contents 01 a telegraphic communication of 6,000 bu choice Ohio sold at 46c, on an Eastern order. Messrs. Rnpalje & Co.—Geilts:- 


1 . Sales be given: 

20,000 bu at 1 I@15c for Upper Lake and Ohio, and one lot Macedon, Attg. 29, 1849. 

of 6,000 bu choice Ohio sold at 10c, on an Eastern order. Messrs. Rnpalje & Co.—Geilts:—The Reaping Machine 
Oats dull and lieavy. Whiskey in good demand and mar- 1 bought of you, made by Messrs Elilred & Hussey,-at Au- 
ket firm. Sales at 22®22 lie. burn, "has been thoroughly tested by me the present liar- 


whon required to do so in a legal proceeding.— 
Judge Campbell, who was also on the bench, 
dissented from this opinion. 


During the forenoon of die 30th ult., fire jj 
thousand three cent postage stamps were sold at u ' ar 
tho Post-ollice in this city. A very considerable the r 
number of twelve cent and one cent stamps was 
also disposed of. Sr 


it firm. Sales at 22®223ai:. burn, has been thoroughly tested by me the present har- 

Canal Freights steady—47c on Flour, 10c on Corn to AI- vest, and I am happy to say has exceeded my most srui- 
bany, 52c on Flour, and 12c on Corn to New York. guineexpectations. I iiave cut witii it 1“5 acres of wheat 

at v .1 e 4.1 nr besides mv own crop, making some 200 acres ol oats and 

NCW VOfK cattle Market. wheat; and I can confidently recommend it to my brother 

NEW YORK iiiiipo? _it rwirLwt „ farmers as just the machine they want. 1 have cut 12 

•ar market <bw hereafter shall be Mondays & Thursdays" acro ^ of half , a <lay ’ f nd 2U t arr f of whe:i ! in 

At Washington Yard-Ofiered 2.200 Beeves (aB from 0,,e - day ’ SCS f ’ a " d '," a U , was . bad 

e Smith anil Went V r tf ,„ s ”-,■' ,r0ln cutting. I think I can cut 25 acres ol good wheat in a 

relv The nlent^usn^s of foe in n.i ,°n ,n day, and do it better than can he done in any other way.- 

e ivnmi luesfoer i,, Ve.J p y ' Ji°S et her w ith inac hine is now in perfect order, and I consider it full 


stamps were sold at ular market day hereafter shall be Mondays & Thursdays. a “ c dav f witiuhree houics abreast am 
» .... At Washington Yard-Otlered 2,200 Beeves (all from one , da y. wuh three horses abreast, am 

A very consumable the South and West.) Cattle continue to come in vmy ’ d ^ 'canledone 

one cent stamps was f |' ot ‘ 1 y- The plenteousncss of the supply, together with M y ’„‘ mc hine is now in perfect order ;i 
1 the warm weather, is ha ving a depressing effect on prices. it of vou 

hales ot good retailing qualities at from 6 to 8c per lb.- most resnectfutlv 


Market closed dull, with about 40 ) head left unsold. A 
r lott of 100 was driven to Brighton. Wheatland, Aug. 20, 1849. 

%!»I- 1 11 rs 'M nit coir At Wrowning’s-Otrered 6,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 40 MessrsEldred &Hussey-(Jents:-I have novv used one 

dc9uUmilltr JIIuIIiFIj. \vT Cows and Calves. Brices of Sheep and Lambs have de- of your Reaping Machines lor two years, and do most 

f WkUU ^ V A 3 dined; sales of Sheep at from @1,50 to 2.75® I 25- Iambs cheerfully say that it has given the best satisfaction. 1 

_©1,25 to 2,5e®3,75. ’ ’ have cut my whole harvest, and a large one too, witii my 

, ,, , n> u Cows and Calves—Sales at from @22,50 to 30®42 50 — onUnar y far,n ha,uls - 1 tlave r| it 20 acres of stout wheat 

iteasaj uLLi.it i» A shade lower than last week. All sold. ' a day with ease, and I would most cheerfully recommend 

On Subscription to Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, At Cliamberlain’s ~200 Beeves offered. All sold at from k to my brother farmers as the best and most economical 
Since March 15 1851 7®8c per lb. machine that is used on a farm. In tact 1 think so much 

__ ’ ‘ Sheep and .Lambs—3,500 offered. Sales Sheep at @1 50 0, . it t ! ,al 11 ve ,lundred dollar s would not Induce me to part 

All Moneys received by mail for tlie Rural New to 2,50® 1,50. Lambs ©1,25 to 2®3. Loft over 3(10 ’ with it if I could not get another. I have also two broth- 

,, , . Cows and Calves—125 offered. Sales at from sn ers, each ot whom have one of your machines, which 

Yorker will lie acknowledged in Cicse columns, under the 30 ® lu. 2 ' left over. ^ ’ they like very much, and could not be induced to be with- 

above heading. _ out. I think your agents, Messrs Rnpalje & Briggs, will 

Jpg?” Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev- Cambridge Cattle Market. sell a large number 01 them in our county next season, as 


Yours most respectfully, Tnos. Rushmork. 

Wheatland, Aug. 20, 1849. 
Messrs Eldred & Hussey—Gents:—1 have now used one 


Cows and Calves. Brices of Sheep and Lambs have de <)f your Re: ‘P in (? Machines for two years, and do most 
dined; sales of Sheep at from ©l,50 to 2.75®l -> 5 - iambs cheerfully say that it has given the best satisfaction. 1 
©1,25 to 2,5' ®3,75. ’’ ’ have cut my whole harvest, and a large one too, witii my 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from @22,50 to 30 ®40 50 — ordin< ary farm hands. I have cut 20 acres of stout wheat 
A shade lower than last week. All sold ' a day with case, and I would most cheerfully recommend 

At Chamberlain’s—200 Beeves offered.’ All sold at from itt0 M| y brother farmers as the best and most economical 
7®8c per lb. machine that is used on a farm. In tact l think so much 

Sheep and JLambs—3,500 offered. Sales Sheen at @1 50 01 il tl,al llve llundred dollars would not Induce me to part 

to 2,50® 1,50. Lambs ©1,25 to 2@3. Leftover 300 ’ with it if I could not get another. I have also two broth- 


eral [icrsous at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
sending, hut credit as desired. 

Silsby & Co.@I3|| Jno Dickinson.@2 

S H Norlon.123,75 |T Thompson.1,12 

W Whittlesey.94,37|jJ W Bishop,.3 

A L Bingham.2 lo B Scott.3 

JC Moore.10,37 Jas Mcl’herson.1,50 

B Farr...10 S G Hurlbut.I 

A Rockwell.1 KB Townlcy.1 

Jas Brundagc.1,25 W E Walton.9 

J D Osgood.2 1) Jennings, Jr.1 

W 11 Cheney.1,50 I. Hodge.2,50 

S Booth.2 W B Wilbur.1 

E R Dix.1 G R Brackclt.3 

Nichols* Bailey.I L Haight.1,12 

L Cone.8 S Adamson..2 

R O Milton.2 Jno Barker. ...1 

J C Blaulc.2 AM Taylor.. .3 

H Rowell. .2 Col J Murdock.13,50 

G N Sherwood.10 7, Willard.1,87 

H G Ellis.II A Whaley.3 

K M Adams.1,25 J Thomas.1 

Mr Lloyd.3,41 J Watson.2 

B Himroil.1 I R Trembly. . ..1 


out. I think your agents, Messrs Rapalje & Briggs, will 
Cambridge Cattle Market. sell a large number of them in our county next season, as 

eiuDnmen t .. , „ many of my acquaintances have told me they intend to 

CAMBRIDGE, June 27. At market, olG Cattle—about purchase one ot your Reapers another season. 


Barker. ...... .1 „ cars ^ aiue °.Y e ^ ,be fitchburg Railroad, 45 over the Messrs Rapalje & Briggs—Gent’n;—'The Reaping Ma- 

I Taylor. ”3 Bosujn and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, chine bought of you by Mr. Champion, for me, exceeds 

J Murdock. . . . . .13,50 Swine, Sheep and bowls. [Boston Courier any thing of the kind I ever saw. You will remember 

fiilard... .L87 Brighton Cattle Market that when I got it I said to you I was rfhre it would not 

Yhalcy..3 Market. work in my badly lodged wheat, as 1 had >een McCor- 

'homas.1 BRIGH TON, June 26.—At market, 800 Beef Cattle, no mick’s tried repeatedly, and it was a perfect failure; but I 

r atson.i -2 Stores, 20 pairs Working Oxen, 53 Cows and Calves, was most agreeably disappointed. It cut any of iny wheat 

Trembly]l and 47 j Swine. better and faster than eight good cradlers could do, and I 


Win Lyman .. ■ 


Win I.yue. ...75c]'SS Ellsworth. 

11 N Andrew.3,6di]J Woodley. . . 

Edw Dwight ....... 1,50 J G Lindsey. . 

Jno Harris.. 1 i ll Ingalls.. . . 

(.’has Phipps.L II F Barrel!.. . 

W B Downer... . . .2 J St John.. . 

A Bristol.. ..2] S S Bailey. . . 

Calvin Sperry.2 Win Wales.. . 

E C Wilbur.1 J Dorr. 

Ginj Craig..2 LA Bierce,. . 

W E Stanton.2 Win Hudson. 

P II Farrington.2 David Hall.. 

Win Cock.9 MB Ferry. . . 

B F Adams.21,25 A 1, Cook. . . 

Kohl Evans.3 AO Peters. . . 

Henry Swan.8 H Hagamau.. 

T 1’ Hicks.1 W L Freeman 

1) H Taylor. .1 OH Osborn.. 

O H B Nash.5 H Dean .... 

Jno Belsor.5 HSnndford... 

G II Tompkins.2 CL Knapp. . 

ChasGillett.2 J Voak. 

Jno Dunshic.1,50 N W Smith... 

Win Knox.1,50 J W Chapman 

II (7 White.4,25 I M Van Vrar 

J T McCauley.3 Kl* Luce.. . . 

A Densmore.2 1’ Smelser. . . 

J W Hooker- • •.1 |Wm Hughes. 


.@I3|| Jno Dickinson. . . . 

....©2 

23,75||T Thompson. 

...1,12 

•-’4,37||J W Bishop,. 


.. .2 lO 11 Scott. 

.3 

In,37 Jas McPherson.. . 

.. .1,50 

. . 1U 9 U Hurlbut. 

.1 

.. .1 K P Townlcy.. . . 


.1,23 VV E Walton. 

.9 

. . .2 D Jennings, Jr... . 


.1,50 1, Hodue. 

. . .2,50 

. . .2 W P Wilbur. 


. . . 1 G R Brackett. 

.3 

...1 L Ilaight. 

...1,12 

...89 Adamson. 

•> 

... .2 Jno Parker. 

.1 

. . .2 A M Taylor. 


.. .2 Col J Murdock. . . 

. . 13,50 

...10 7, Willard. 

.. .1,87 

...II A Whaley. 


.1,25 .1 Thomas. 


.3,41 J Watson. 


... 1 1 R Trembly. .... 


. . .6 A VV Raymond. . . 


.3,12 .1 It Stanley. 

. . .1,51 

...1 EC Bliss. 

.. .1,50 

. . .2 D Van Kirk ..... 

•) 

. 1,25 O Clow. 

. . . 1.50 

.2,75! M Dean. 


. . .5 C Cull. 

... 1,50 

. , . U»||J W Boyd. 

») 

. .75c .9S Ellsworth. . .. 

. . . .25 

.3.6,jj|J Woodlev. 


. 1,50 J G Lindsey. 

.1 

. . ,l| ll Ingalls. 


.,..1] IIF Barrel!. 

.1 

. . .tl J 91. John. 


.. ..2 9 9 Bailey. 


. . .2 Will Wales. 

*> 

... 1 J Dorr. 

O 

. . .2 LA Pierce. 

. . . 1,45 

. . .2 Wm Hudson.... 

.2 

-2 David Hall. 

. ...50c 

...It MB Ferry. 

.4 

.21,25 A L Cook. 

.3 

....3 A C Peters. 

•> 

...8 IJ Hagamau. 

. . .1,13 


445 Beeves, and too Stores, consisting of working oxen. 


Veal Calves, @3, 5®7. 

Stores—Working oxen—No sales. 

Cows and Calves—@-’4. 28, 30®35. Dull 


„ - aone any ouier way 1 nave nau one 111 mcixirmiCK's tor 

I wo years old, @16, _l(a,-o; three years old, @18, 21® the last three years, and it now stands in the road as a 


Sheep and Lambs—1,881 at market. Dull. three^enr^without ai 

Prices. Extra «4 0®7 By lot, @1.50, 2, 2,50®3. I consider Hussey’s 

Swine—Retail 6® ic. Spring Bias e® 10c. ers, and I could not 11 c 

Remarks. I he market not quite as active as it was the ced to l>e without one. 


Sheep—Sheep and Lambs at market, 4,550. 
Brices—@ 1. 1,25, 1,50, 1,75, 2, 2,50, 3, 3,50. 


'I’he market was not as good as last week’s by 50 cents sum, and I think it will last me longer than that. 


Swine—4|®5.}e; retail 5$®C$c; Fat Hogs 5,jc. 

Dt-wey’s Agricultural Book Store, 

ARCADE HALL, ROCHESTER. 


Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. 

Wheel Blows, Cultivators, 

Clod Crushers, Field Rollers, 

Grain Drills, Grain Reapers, 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, 

Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, 

Road Scrapers, Horse Powers, &c., *e. 

Made and sold (wholesale and retail) by 

E. J. BURRALL. 

A the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
A was awarded to Tims. D. Burrall for the IicsiGrain 
Reaper, in conqietition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, 
(both present.) Sincetben, be has perfected another, con¬ 
taining many new and splendid improvements, which ren¬ 
der it a machine of greater utility, strength and durability, 
limn any ever before offered to tlie public. 

1st. It has a balance wheel on the top of the crank shaft 


I shall at all limes have on hand a full stock of I' iclil winch aids the driving wheel in crossing water furrows, 
and Garden Sei S, Guano, and all other Fertilizers in the relieves tlie gearings from the violenceof the crank motion 
market, which 1 ay be had on the most reasonable terms, increases the etlective force of the cutters, forms a cou- 
Bcrsons purch -ing articles from me may rely upon their venient level for shifting the wheels for oiling, and by the 
giving satisfaction, as I intend keeping only such as 1 can uniform motion produced by its compensating (lower, gives 
fully warrant. G. H. BARR, a new character to tlie whole machine. 


77—It No. 25 Clill'-st., New York. v> ( |. it cuts at any height required, nnd discharges the 

-- . -— grain at the side or in the rear if preferred, by a few min- 

XEVV SEED STOWE uteschange. 

AND 3d. By means ofa new guard of cast iron,—which will 

ftflPIPTIT TTTR A T 417 ft neither lend nor break,—neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts 

auaIu ULi 1 Uii-txlj VJ tviiilTlj’U uxIj. grain, timothy or clover seed,—wetordry.—withoutclog- 
No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Expre s ring- lu addition to these important improvements, the 
Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester. N. V. Iril “>e is strong and compact, and lies alove all the level of 

ri t HE subscribers, under the nameof llRiuos* Brother, apron, in order to pass through gales and over water 
.I are now opening a New Seed Store ami Agricultural furrows, without hitting. 


Anan Harmon. 

Beroen, Sept. 1, 1851. 

This is to certify that I have this season used one of 
Hussey’s Reaping Machines, which I purchased of Messrs 
Rapalje & Briggs, of Rochester, and that it gives perfect 
satisfaction. I have cut my wheat which was very badly 
lodged, much faster, better, and cheaper than it could be 
done any other way 1 have had one of McCormick’s for 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, 
Neil’s Fruit Gardener, 
Downing’s Fruits, 


Allen’s Farm Book, 
Rural Economy, 
Louilen’s Flower Garden, 


.! VVL/reeman.2 Dixon’s Fowl Ilr 

...... .1 () H Osborn.* Bennett’s Boultr 

.5 H Dean.2 _ 

.5 II Sand ford.2 1 ogether with a ; 

.2 CL Knapp.1 Books. Orders ft 

.2 J Voak.2 be filled promptly 

_1,50 N W Smith..75c - 

-1,59 jj W Chapman.1,25 TEN 

• * • • 4 ’*5 L , Van Vranken ’ ’ ’ U * rpO travel in tb 

.3 KB Luce.13,50 I ...i.™,,. « 


npF'nUi pi,! i' L iir»n w \ ^ ort, ^“ lturi ® t ^ c - Gowning, Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 
Dixun s l-oul Hreeder, 1 \ounlt on ( attic, Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mi 

Bennett s 1 oultry Yard. Youatt on the Horse. Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 


_•> Together with a great variety of valuable Miscellaneous 
.1 Books. Orders for any Book you may see advertised will 
.•2 lie filled promptly. D. M. DEWEY. 


Cm Knox.1,50 JW Chapman.1,25 TEN AGENTS WANTED, 

tKi'im . <4,i o l I Van „ Vranken ' ’ ’ if. travel in the sale of Agricultural Works—and Mis- 

1 i>—i ey .° !? ." ’ , A cellaneous Books generally, to whom a liberal dis- 

Densmore.2 1 . melser. .. . . count will tic made. A small cash capital of from ©10 to 

’MSS: :.\l SSJSSSSi.;:;:: s*■ *.«-«»«<- U»««w 


are now opening a New Seed Store anil Agricultural furrows, without hitting 


Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American anil Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, anil the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 


useless article, as I consider it, having tried to use it for 
three years without any success. 

I consider Hussey’s Machine just the thing for our farm¬ 
ers, and I could not now, after proving its merits, be indu¬ 
ced to be without one. Noah Wilbur. 

.Greece, Sept. 7, 1850. 

Messrs Rapalje * Briggs—Gent’n:—The Reaping Ma¬ 
chine bought of you by Mr. Champion, for me, exceeds 
any thing of the kind i ever saw. You will remember 
that when 1 got it I said to you I was sure it would not 
work in my badly lodged wheat, as 1 had >een MeCor- 


li Robins. 

1 Hildreth. 

D Davis. 


1,50 Levi Barrows.1 

. .2 W 11 Moore.2 

. .4 jj Kelsey.2 

. .2 Jno Snook, Jr.2,SO 


A Sill.9,25 Jno Bnnnelee 


A Leonardson. 


.*.*> ed 

.2,12 


B Chapman.3 


The Agent can procure subscribers (or valuable Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural works; also, the principal Month¬ 
ly Pamphlets, nnd a handsome commission will he allow¬ 
ed. Address (post paid) D. M. DEWEY, 

Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 


The wiieel is large, and works well on rough ground; 
llieshiftinggear, and tlie entire arrnngementof tlie working 
parts, extremely neat and convenient, and the whole made 
of the best materials, and finished with great care. 

It has no reel to waste the grain, no pullies, straps, or 
loose harness to get out of order, hut is strong and simple, 


wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We | j 118 ( what the Farmer needs to do his work well, without 


will make it an object for such to^do sil Hie risk of loss by breaking down in the midst of his har- 

ff of tlle ,a,e !’ r ' n .[V ,^ a l\ a ,yr r w. It is warranted to be thoroughly built, and to work well; 

__ JUtiN 1. pKIGGS. _ and if any part proves defective and is returned, it is to be 

52UIS.1E 4I,L ! S NEW REAPER. made good without charge; and the machine when sold, is 

. *■' ^ made to work well, or the money returned. 

A the late btate bair at Syracuse, the First Premium Terms—' Cash or approved notes. Orders should he 

j^Y was awarded .Mr. Burrall for the Best Gram sent in early, to give time for perfect work. 

Eeaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s sizes—N o 1 4 feet 6 in Vo •' 5 font 
(both present.) 81,ice that time it has been improved ia „ No. 4 6 foe* cut ' 
many respects, and is now, unque.-tiona lily, the best ina- ’ ’ ,., Tr . ot-.oe-o 

chine for the purpose before the public. It was thoroughly BUIlliAbb S Ltr.A I h,K. 

tested the last season in the same field with Hussey’s and Asthe Reaper hns been in use firing tl 


Sizes.— No. 1, 4 feet 6 in. No. 2, 5 feet. No. 3, 5 feet 
6 in. No. 4, 6 feet cut. 

BURUALL’S REAPER. 

Asthe Reaper has been in use inuring tlie past season 


McCormick’s and pronounced by all prcKeuilar superior to only, tlie following testimonials from respectable farmers 
either. nre offered: 

It is so geared that it runs light, can be driven either slow Wolcot, Nov. 1, 1850. 

1 used one of Mr. BurralBs new Reapers to cut about 20 


or fast, and cuts cither wet, green, grassy or lodged wheat 


without clogging. These are iinportantqualities in a Reap- acres of wheat last harvest. It requires hut two horses, 
er, as all know who have been bothered in the use of Hie d °c 9 > ,s work well, cuts clean whether the grain lie wet or 
Hussey and other Reapers, from a lack of these qualities. dr V- and leaves the sheaves in tine order for binding. I 
The manner of raising and lowering the apron and know no machine that runs lighter or makes better work, 
throwing the machine in and out of gear, are also improve- WILLIAM STUBBS, 

meats; but without particularizing further, we would say - 


that, having been interested the last two years in the sale 
of the Hussey Reaper, we know its good and badqualities 


Phelps, 5th Septemlier, 1850. 

I hereby certify, that I have seen Mr. Burrall’s new Grain 


—and having had considerable acquaintance witii other Reaper thoroughly tried, and am satisfied that it can never 
Reapers, we can point out the difference between the be clogged, hut will cut grain of all kinds, and clover seeds 
Burrall Reaper and others, and show wherein the Burrall in all conditions. The gearings and frame ore Uncommon- 


Reaper is superior. 


lystrong,and well arranged; andevery part of the machine 


All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers arc invited ls U°* U .P ' n lirst ra, e order for convenience and durability, 
to call at our store anil examine the machine and hear 11 requires no faster walk, or harder draft for horses, than 
what we have to Bay in regard to Reapers generally. The common plowing. I have no hesitation in recommending 
Reaper is warranted, and will lie put to work for the pur- ae l 168 * 1 have ever seen. WM. P. D1MIGK. 


chaser liy ns, if desired, free of charge, if we do not have 
too far to go. 

We have tlie exclusive sale of them in this city, and sell 
at the manufacturers prices adding transportation. 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

77 No 08 State street, Rochester, Y. N. 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 


Benton Farm, Ontario county. 

I have one of Mr. Burrall’s new Reapers, and have tri¬ 
ed it this fail for cutting clover seed. 1 have cut from 15 
to 20 acres, and find it does the work well, and beyond my 
best expectations. It is easily shifted in a few minutes, so 
as tocut close to the ground, or at any height required, ami 
never clogs even in Hie stoutest grass. Ii'is very strong in 


A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat ] ,ia ft |ts parts, and very convenient lor use. It requires 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Rtiggles, Nourse, [mt a moderate motion for the team, and may he worked 
Mason * Go., after long and expensive experiments. by oxen as well as horses 1 think it does not require ns 


Mason & Go., alter long and expensive experiments. , - 1 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described lieavy draft as ordinary cross plowing, 
tu an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, . . . I HUM AS BUI CHER, 

of Brattleborough, Vt., which lias been published in the VVe, the undersigned, have- seen the machine at work. 


ui maiueuuruugn, vi., which nas ucen punnsneu mine , , 7 ;. — — 

Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru- !llld ^ concur in tlie above statement. 

ral New-Yorker. 1. COPELAND, 


WILSON BUTCHER, 
SYLVESTER JUDD. 


Eaole Plows of different sizes, among which are the ...... n/ ,. , Q -.. cviOTwrn iV™ ) 

Eagle C and Eagle 20. iwtli Oct, lean. SYLVESTER JUDD. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. ' „ ) 

Also, Sidk-I1ill Plows, different sizes. . , Seneca, l_th Sqpt., 1850. S 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and Mr. Burrall.—Sir: I have used your new Grain Reaper ) 
points for all the above plows. this season, and am not only pleased with it, but perfectly ) 

’I’he above plows and castings will lie kept constantly convinced that it is the best I have ever seen, as it runs ) 

for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail, 1 (tliter, cuts lietter, and is far more convenient, especially 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- on rough ground it is thoroughly finished with brass boxes ) 

house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have all< couplings throughout. I lie construction and ar- ' 

all those who take an interest in the improvement of the ynngeiuentol the whole are exceedingly strong and dura- \ 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish lft ’. al * d bi ’ a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it is \ 

to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. made to cut the grain at any height. S 

Rochester Anri I 21 1R51 itiuic £ have no iloubtof its entire success, and can confident- \ 

-!—!-—---1- ly recommend it to the public as a very valuable improve- ) 

GARDENING AND FARMING TOO US, "lent. _ .W. W. BRISTOL. \ 

QUCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels ... , BlJRflALE S VVHEEL I’LOVVS, < 

and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, " well in all soils, and save alout one-third of the ' 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too nunicr- 1 , ® now in use, and demand steadily increasing. \ 

ous to mention, for sale at tlie Monroe Seed Store and Ag- I' T or , ! t a e ’ wholesale and retail—Geneva, Ontario county, 

ricultural Warehouse. No 68 State street. Iiv a '- |66wl I K. J. BURRAI.L. 


to purchase or not. 
Rochester. April 24,1851. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

6!>-tf 


GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles loo numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 63 Stale street, bv 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Groceries at Wholesale 


DrfigS^ Cultivators and Corn Plows# SITIITII PFBKFVs 

\\T H have a large number of the Butterfly and Square [Late E. K. Smith & Co.,—Established in j 

proved'coVn Cultivators^wiffi'Btetd^eeffi^Vn't'sTever.ibie WMesale grocers and Commission Merchants, 

—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. “•* Exchange St., > ocLester, N. Y. 


t will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

03‘tf. _ BRIGGS & BRO., Ha State st. K. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

p./,, f. $ * .xw 1 . - 4 ,4 r S wish to call the attention of the trade to the tact, 

' * 1 lhovv, A.C. yy that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 

rniiE undersigned have the patterns of this celebrateil and that we are the only house in tiiis city whose business 
JL Plow, and tliose who wish to obtain mould-boards, is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us our firm spends tlie business season in tlie New York niar- 
n call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve Hie pub; original holders, from the same sources and upon equally 
lie best. favorable terms witii those of New York Wholesale Gro- 


E. F. SMITH. 


Points of the Mass. Eagle Plows,—different sizes,— ccrs; lienee we are enabled to otter all goods in our line at 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New 

68w4 BRIGGS * BRO., 69 State st. York Jobbers. We shall at all times have a stock on hand 

* ” ' - — - of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 

And WP, too, have the same kind of sold by us shall l>e satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 

patterns, and a tonof castings—points, &c. Call at No. quality and price, lhe location of our store and ware- 
65 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em cut to you. houses, immediately upon the ( anal, affords us facilities 

J RAPAI JE & CO not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 

- !—-—-—:—!— and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 

MORT! ABOUT THOSE PATTERNS. extra charges for cartage or shipping. " Otiylso. 


MORE ABOUT THOSE PATTERNS. 

W E have no disposition to handy words witii our 
neighbors about those POINT9 or patterns, hav¬ 
ing enough of them to furnish all who may favor us with 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR H5RE- 


betler and faster than eight good cradlers could do, and I 
think it saved me from two to three dollars per acre in all 
my lodged wheat, in getting it clean and fast. In short, 
too much cannot lie said in its favor. I would not sell it, 
if I could not get another, for one thousand dollars, for 
should I raise as much wheat for eight or ten years to come 
as 1 have for the last ten, it would save me more than that 


June 7, 1851. 76 J RAPALJE * CO. 

Still More About Tliose Patterns. 

T HE point is, did J. R. * Co. in advertising, “and 
we, too, have the same kind of patterns, and a ton of 
castings, points, *c.,’’ advertise truly? We dare risk an 
X that they did not, nnd we will leave it to Mr. V oork of 
of the Rural. “Words” we have had enough of; lotus 
have the “ fticts.” Come, “ point ’em out” to Mr. .Moore, 
or acknowledge tlie corn. BRIGGS * BROTHER. 


following dimensions: 

2 tents 5" feet wide. 90 feet long: convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 ieet in diameter, •• 9 ; 0 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that wiilconveue from 10 
persons up to 40". 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

H4-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 


have the “ fticts.” Come, “poiNT’em out” to Mr. Moore, Moore’s Rdrai. Nf.w-Yorkkr. —We consider 
or acknowledge the corn. BRIGGS * BROTHER. this about the best agricultural journal in the coun- 

,,, ,, . , , ... , try- It is a large quarto sheet, containing a large 

J.SS t“ ot .r c h M °;r l r <*«"•. 1 »- 


Yours, most respectfully. J. Norton. 
June 1,1851. 77-tf J. RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

rUHiE Subscriber's beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
L tention of the farming community to the fact that they 


They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 


gether with a good variety of useful miscellaneous 
- , rr n • T> .. n* „ rending Although a western paper, we 1 hink our 

A. Wi Cary S Rotary Firfi Engino New Kngland farmers would be benefited by some 
PUHTDS hints which they would derive from the written 

rTMIE inventor after thoroughlyfosting i.is engine pump ° f ■° Ur T"u "'Tl? ,u,H ' >an<imen ia 

A (for the past two years.) feels confident thnt it is not ni,, ^ er of reamig stiick anil the cultivation of the 
equalled by any thing now in market, in tlie way of rais- ^ * s published by I). 1). T. Aloore, Rochester, 

ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is N. Y. It is just commencing a new volume. Two 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing dollars a year in advance. We are glad the pub- 
ordcr l " a< ^ USt ' 11 ^' <klrab * e ’ alld Cimll0t wed get out ot lisbers stick close to the advance system—they are 
These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for then perfectly safe, and so are their patrons in pay- 
which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz.. Factories, mg their money.— 11 overly Magazine. 

Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, - 

Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, *c. The The Rural New-Yorker.— This truly vnlua- 
highest testimonials will be given. ble and interesting Journal has just entered upon 

No. I is a house or well pump and domestic Fire E 11 - ; ts „ ef>on .i volume Uoon the snbieerv of A.rrfoi.1 
gme, and will raise from 20 to 3o gallons per minute. ! second volume, upon me sunji cts oi Agrtcul- 


which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz.. Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 


Win Millard.l]]C P Turner.30,50 

KgT The above contains only a [wrtiou of the receipts 
since Hie date mentioned. The list will be continued. 


D ll AIN TIEE. ■— 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
Hie Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79-0w J P. FOGG & BRO. 


Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported, 

72 JOHN RAPALJE * CO , Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

EY E AND EAR INFIRMARY. 

DR. KNAPP, Oculist, at 122 State street, 
Rochester, N. Y., attends exclusively to dis- 
■:t cases of the Eye and Ear, daily from 0 to 12 

A. M., and from 2 to 5 P. M. 

Tho various diseases of the Eyes cured, and in some in¬ 
stances, persons restored to sight, who have been blind for 
years. 

Tho different diseases of the Ear treated with success, 
and some forms of deafness completely removed, though 
of years standing. 

Patients coming in by Railroad are informed that the 
Infirmary is but a few steps distant from tlie Depot. 

73-eow-ly 


gme, and will raise trom 2U to 30 gallons |>er minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2$ do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can he doubled, by doubliug the 
revolutions. These machines nre manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brock port, N. Y. 

70tl CARY & BRAINARD. 


turo and Horticulture, of which it is its principal 
design to treat, its matter original and Reflected, is 
uniformly sound, useful and instructive, and con¬ 
tains more of it, than any similar publication in the 
United States. Moreover, it always wears tho 
neatest dress and cleanest face, possible, giving it an 
exceedingly healthful and sprightly appearance.— 
If Mr. Moore, were ns nice a farmer us he is a prin- 


UORN Ul LTIVATORS. If Mr. Moore, were ns nice a farmer us he is a prin- 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—@5 to ter. he would make mother earth smile. We nre 
@7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please gratified to learn that a large number of this work 
hou^.’^Buffiflo ^ Se0<1 * tor ° a “' 1 A *' VVnrt " «re (regularly delivered to subscribers at our Post 


71 _tf ‘ j RAPALJE & <’o Office; it speaks well for the intelligence and good 

- ’ —'— taste of our fnrmers .—Lyons Gazette. 

JAPANNED WARE. -- 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Wnre just received end lor Of all the weeklies that visit our sanctum, the 
sale wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, Rural New-Yorker, takes the palm. Ably conduct- 
' ll ’’ No. 21 Exchange Street. ec j alK j printed, it has found its way into a 

, ~~ ~ ’ " j " ' vast number of families, who deprecate the idea of 

Moore s Rural New-Yorker.— This is one of hoik farming. It is not only an Agricultural, but 
the handsomest weekly journals with which we a Family Paper, suited to all classes and conditions 

exchange, nnd is besides, conducted with decided of society. A new volume has just commenced._ 

ability .—Sussex Co. [N. J ,) llonut Journal, Industrial Times. 
















































































arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once on example and fit instru- 
met forintrodtling the same absolute rule into these 
colonies: 

For taking away our charters, nbolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
the forms of our government. 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declar¬ 
ing themselves invested with power to legislate 
for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring 
*is out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

lie is, at this timo, transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with cir¬ 
cumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paral¬ 
leled in the most barbnrous ages, and totally un¬ 
worthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
captive on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executioners of their friends 
nnd brethren, or fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among us, 
and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished de¬ 
struction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have pe¬ 
titioned for redress in the most humble terms; our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by re¬ 
peated injury. A prince whose character is thu 8 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, 
is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from 
time to time, of attempts made bv ,ieir legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jv /sdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap¬ 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connexion 
and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them as wo 
hold the rest of mankind—enemies in war—in 
peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 


appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these colo¬ 
nies, solemnly publish and declare that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in¬ 
dependent States; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all politi¬ 
cal connexion between them and the State of 
Great Britian is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; 
and that, as free and independent States, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of 
right do. And for support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 

LIVES, OUR FORTUNES, AND OUR SACRED HONOR. 

JOHN ADAMS’ LETTER, 

The following is an extract from the memora¬ 
ble and proplieucTetter of John Adams, written, 
the day after the i5eclarfdion of Independence 
was passed by Congress: 

Philadelphia, July 5th, 1776. 

“ Sir: —Yesterday the greatest question was 
decided which was ever debated in America, and 
greater, perhaps, never was or will be decided by 
men. A resolution was passed without a dissent¬ 
ing colony, THAT THESE UNITED STATES 
ARE, AND OF RIGHT OUGHT TO BE 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES. 

The day is passed. The 4th of July, 1776. 
will be a memorable epoch in the history of 
America. I am apt to believe it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations as a great Anniversary 
Festival. It ought to be commemorated as 
the Day of Deliverance, by solemn acts of 
devotion to Almighty God. It ought to be sol¬ 
emnized witli pomp, shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of 
the continent to the other, from this time forward 
forever. 

You will think me transported with enthusiasm, 
but I am not. I am well aware of the toil, and 
blood, and treasure that it will cost to maintain 
this Declaration, and support and defend these 
States, yet through all the gloom, I can see the 
rays of Light ami Glory—I can see that the end 
is worth more than all the means, and that pos¬ 
terity will triumph, although you and I may rue, 
which I hope we shall not 

I am, <fec., John Adams.” 


JUDGE HOPKINSON. 


Joseph Hopkinson is a name destined to live 
forever, as the author of that stirring National 
Lyric, “ Hail Columbia.” It was written during 
the summer of 1789, when there was a prospect 
of war with France, and our people were much 
divided by political party questions, growing 
out of the contest between that country and 
England. Its object was to aid in arousing an 
American spirit, which should lead all classes to 
regard the interests of our young Republic as 
above all price. In this object, it was very suc¬ 
cessful, becoming one of the “songs of the people,” 
to which every American heart responded. 

“ What a mighty power there is, after all, in a 
simple song or ballad. It has often more influence 
than a ponderous volume. This song of Hopkin- 
son’s, is an extremely simple one. There is no 
logic in it—no parade of fine words. But when 
it is sung, it excites in the breast of ever)’ patriot a 
glow of enthusiasm for our Republic, warmer per¬ 
haps, than that of the eloquence of a Patrick 
Hf.nry or a Webster.” 

Joseph Hopkinson was the son of Francis 
Hopkinson, one of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Ho was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1770, and during his life, which terminated 
eight years since, has filled various public offices. 
He has served two terms as member of Congress, 
and for many years was Judge of one of the Dis¬ 
trict Courts of Pennsylvania. 

HAIL COLUMBIA. 

Hail Columbia ! happy land 1 
Hail ye heroes ! heaven-born band ! 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 

Enjoyed tfl& peace your valour won. 

Let Independence be our boast. 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altars reach the skies. 


Firm—united—let us be. 

Rallying round our liberty; 

As a band of brother’s join’d 
Peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots ! rise once more ; 

Defend your rights, defend your shore ; 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 

Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well-earn’d prize. 

While offering peace sincere and just, 

In heaven we place a manly trust, 

That truth and justice will prevail. 

And every scheme of bondage fail. 

Firm—united, &c. 

Sound, sound, the trump of fame ! 

Let Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause. 
Ring through the world with loud applause, 
Let every clime to freedom dear, 

Listen with a joyful ear; 

With equal skill, and God-like power 
He govern’d in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war; or guides with ease. 

The happier times of honest peace. 

Firm—united, &c. 

Behold the chief who now commands, 

Once more to serve his country stands— 

The rock on which the storm will beat; 
The rock on which the storm will beat; 

But arm’d in virtue, firm and true. 

His hopes are fix’d on heaven and you. 

When hope was sinking in dismay, 

And glooms obscured Columbia’s day. 

His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolv’d on death or victor)’. 

Firm—united—let us be. 

Rallying round our liberty ; 

As a band of brothers join’d. 

Peace and safetv we shall find. 


For the following charade, with its accompany¬ 
ing illustration, wo are indebted to a foreign peri¬ 
odical of high standing. An answer will bo 
deferred for four weeks, that our young friends 
may have opportunity to furnish solutions. An¬ 
swers in verse would be most acceptable, of course, 
though wo shall take pleasure in acknowledging 
an) answer that may bo forwarded in prose: 

i 

I graced Don Pedro’s revelry. 

All dressed in tire and feather, 

When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together; 
lie flung the slave who moved the lid 
A purse of inaravedis; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 


He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 

Before he went to table, 

To make his only sport the fight— 

His only couch the stable— 

Till he had dragged, as he was bid, 

Five score of Turks to Cadiz; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 

111 

To ride through mountains where my first 
A banquet would be reckoned— 

Through deserts, where to quench their thirst 
Men vainly turn my second— 

To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 

To dare the gates of Hades; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 78. 

Answer to Miscellnnious Enigma. —The World’s 
Industrial Exhibition. 

Answer to Zoologieul Enigma. —Gilbert C. 
Smith aged twelve years, Lodi. 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 
— 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — 81 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ©5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) tor ©10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ©15; Twenty Copies 
for ©’JS, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
@40, and any additional numlter, thus addressed, at the 
game rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers. Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as wcN as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

53^Subscription money, properiy enclosed, maybe 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited numlter of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of @1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

XW° Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural. 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


On the shore dimly seen, through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host, in dread silence reposes; 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the lowering steep. 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam, of the morning’s first beam. 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream. 

’ Tis the Star Spangled Banner, oh ! long may it wave. 
O’er the Land of the Free, and the Home of the Brave. 


And where is that band, who so vaunting!)* swore, 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A Home and a Country shall leave us no more ? 

Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save, the hireling and slave. 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave. 

And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave. 
O’er the Land of the Free, and the Home of the Brave. 


Oh ! thus be it ever, when Freemen shall stand, 

Between their loved home, and the war’s desolation ; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the Heaven rescued land. 
Praise tho Power that hath made and preserv’d us a Nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just. 

And this be our motto, “In God is our trust; 

And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave. 

O’er the Land of the Free, and the Home of the Brave. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOU KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


ILLUSTRATED CHARADE. 


When, in the course of human events, it be¬ 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separte and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness: that to secure these rights, govern¬ 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de¬ 
structive to these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new govern¬ 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be chang¬ 
ed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, 
all experience hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer,while evils are sufi’erable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them un¬ 
der absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to pro¬ 
vide new guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; 
and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. 
The history of the present king of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these States. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid world:— 

He has refused his assent to laws the most whole¬ 
some and neoessary for the public good. 

lie has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspend¬ 
ed in their operation till his assent should be ob¬ 
tained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws, for the ac¬ 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 


those people would relinquish the right of repre¬ 
sentation in the legislature—a right inestimable to 
them, amd formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the de¬ 
pository of their public records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them imto compliance with his meas¬ 
ures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeat¬ 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness Ins inva¬ 
sions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dis¬ 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people ut large, for their ex¬ 
ercise; the state remaining in the meantime, expos¬ 
ed to all the danger of invasion from without and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for the naturalization of foreigners, refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the condition of new appropriations of lands. 

He har obstructed the administration of justice, 
by refu_.«,kg his assent to laws for establishing ju¬ 
diciary powers. 

He nas made judges dependent on his will alone 
for ttie tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our popu¬ 
lation and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of pence, stan¬ 
ding armies, without the consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military indepen¬ 
dent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with ethers to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unac¬ 
knowledged by our laws, giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation— 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world: 

For imposing taxes onus without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits 
of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond sens, to be tried for 
pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws 
J n a neighboring province, establishing therein an 


Oh 1 say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming ? 
Whose broad stripes and bright Stars, through the perilous fight. 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming; 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

Oh! say, does that Star Spangled Banner still wave. 

O’er the Land of the Free, and the Home of the Brave? 


DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Unanimously Adopted July 4, 1776. 
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ing and repairing all the necessary imple¬ 
ments and rigging for the grand onset. If 
you have the best tools, secure careful and 
active men, and commence right, the battle 
Yvill be half won at the outset These things 
are of the greatest importance—for it will 
set your work back somedeal.and amazingly 
interfere with your system, if you have any, 
to be obliged every day or two to look for 
better help or get new or repair old and 
broken implements. 

Begin cutting w 


we felt a little curious to make the experi¬ 
ment. The result was entirely satisfactory. 

Perhaps some of your readers will wish 
to know how green the wheat was ? The 
greenest was about as hard as dough,— 
just filled, and out of the milk. The wheat 
was permitted to stand when cut and shock¬ 
ed, until thoroughly cured, and when 
threshed it proved to be of the finest qual¬ 
ity. Its weight was 63 lbs. to the bushel. 

Since that time I have generally harvest¬ 
ed all kinds of grain early. But this, like 
almost everything else, has its advantages, 
and also its disadvantages, and of the latter 
we will first speak. It is heavier to handle, 
and it takes longer to cure it sufficiently for 
the barn or stack, and consequently must 
be longer exposed to storm and damage.— 
but the workmen may remedy or evade all 
these difficulties in part by cradling it down 
in the forenoon and then commencing to 
rake and bind at noon where he began 
cutting in the morning. This will give 
the wheat half a day in the swath to cure. 

The advantages of early cutting, are that 
the wheat will be better, and tire straw 
much superior to that which has been per¬ 
mitted to stand in the field until so dry that 
with difficulty it can be bound. Again a 
farmer can do his harvesting with a less 


uruoie or rur. rb. marks, contained in your 
paper of June 5th, I regret to see your com¬ 
plimentary editorial notice of Gen. Gifford 
ungenerously ascribed to mercenary mo¬ 
tives. The illustration of my horse in Der¬ 
by & Miller’s edition of Youatt’s Treatise 
on the Horse hires no better,—although it 
was there inserted without consulting me 
at all until it was decided on, which fact I 
stated in my communication published in 
the Rural of April 24th. 

My invitation to Mr. Marks, to submit 
the relative merits of our horses to a com¬ 
parison at the next State Fail-, I under¬ 
stand him to virtually decline; and that he 
has nothing to say of the qualities of his 
horse, but that there are other Morgan hor¬ 
ses which judges consider equal to mine. 
There are good ones, undoubtedly. The 
Morgans would never have been so justly 
and widely celebrated if there were not 
very many good ones of the stock; but I 
challenge the production of the now living 
entirely Morgan horse that shall be, taking 
all things into consideration, superior to Gen. 
Gifford,—from any quarter whatever. 

In regard to Gen. Gifford’s descent from 
a Morgan mare, I am neither mistaken nor 
misinformed. I know what Mr. Mason in¬ 
formed me on that point, and also what 
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heat before it is quite 
ripe—especially if you have no grain reap¬ 
er, and depend upon the cradle exclusively. 
Experiments have settled the question pret¬ 
ty satisfactorily in favor of early harvesting, 
and no arguments are here necessary. This 
and other late numbers of the Rural con¬ 
tain the result of experiments, and good 
logic, on the point,—to which we refer all 
who entertain doubts on the subject. 

Having made ready, and provided 
against contingencies, enter resolutely upon 
the campaign, determined to cut and secure 
your grain in the best manner and condi¬ 
tion. Watch the sky or barometer, be ac¬ 
tive, and witlial temperate — keeping the 
bottle out of the harvest field. Better com¬ 
mute with those who want liquor by paying 
a shilling a day extra;—or furnish them 
with home-brewed beer, ginger and water 
or a kettle of coffee, with bread and cheese’ 
cakes, &c. But pure cold water, after all* 
is the stuff to supply sensible and insensible 
perspiration, and keep one’s physical and 
mental faculties in the best working and 


PKCMJllESS AND OXPUOVEITXEIVT. 


> HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

) - 

| . The present is so busy a season with far- 

; mers that we may be excused for reminding 

> them of a few important items, some of 
) which might otherwise be forgotten. We 

! do this in no dictatorial spirit—but merely 
) drop a few hints end suggestions, to be 

> acted upon if found timely and orthodox. 

’ Farmers, as well as other people, need a 

> little jogging, now and then, concerning 

> present duties; and of not a few cultivators, 

^ it may be truly said, concerning many mat- 
^ ters that demand their attention, that 

) “ They know the right, and they approve it too, 

\ Condemn the wrong and still the wrong pursue.” 

> 1 he “ Glorious Fourth” is past—the men> 
i and boys too, have had a good time—and 
J now is the season to prove that Jack is not 
j a dull boy. There is much to do on every 
\ farm, this month, but “ where there’s a will 
\ there’s a way”—and if you go about the 
) work in a determined and systematic man- 
: ner, it will be accomplished. Finish up 

! your having in short metre, if alreadv he- ! 


Below will be found a synopsis of the 
sale, the price each animal brought, togeth¬ 
er with the name of the purchaser. 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Name. 


Calved. 


Price 


Purchaser. 

Gen. Cadwallader. 

II Wells, Cayuga co. 
Geu Cadwallader. 
do. do. 

H Wells. 

April, ’49 75 Gen Cadwallader 

July, 1841 160 do do. 

Aug. 1843 125 J Osborn, Oneida co 

- 1848 220 Gen Cadwallader. 

Feb. 1851 5.5 do do. 

- 1844 ‘230 S P Chapman. 

- 1849 150 Gen Cadwallader. 

- 1849 95 do do. 

May,1847 90 H Wells. 

- 1847 175 Gen Cadwallader. 

Sept 1849 80 Wm Osborn. 

Aug. 1850 105 Gen Cadwallader. 

June 1849 110 do do. 

- 1837 90 do do. 

Aug. 1849 125 H Wells. 

April, ’51 75 Gen Cadwallader. 

- 1851 90 Wm Osborn. 

- 1851 60 Gen Cadwallader. 

!- 1850 90lJ B Wilson, Wis. 

AT PRIVATE SALE TWO BATES HIEFERS. 

Lady Barrington 5tli] - 18491 $ 3,501 vi r Remmington, Pa 

Hilpa 4tli.|- 185l| 300|S P Chapman. 

BULLS AND BULL CALVES. 

Duke of Wellingtonf Oct. 1839 ; 

Meteor]:.July,1841 i 

Bippo 3d.Sept. ’48 140 Dr. Richmond, C. W 

Leopold.Oct. 1849 50'Mr Cameron, “ 

Grand Duke.Feb, 1850 95 Win Osborn. 

Falcon.Sept., ’59 90 Dr Richmond. 

Marquis.Aug. 1849 60 do 

While Prince.April, ’51 55 F Yales. 

Fashion. 1851 30.Gen Cadwallader. 


Lilly 2d. 

“ 3d. 

“ 4th. 

“ 5th. 

Fun. 

Dahlia 5th 
Eunice 2d.. . . 

“ 3d. 

Wilddame 4th. 
“ 5 tli*. 

Daisy 3d. 

“ 5th. 

Fill-Pail 5th. . 
Victoria 4th. . . 

Rosette 2d. 

“ 3d. 

“ 4th 

Yellow Ekin. . 

Willey. 

Profitable 2d.. . 
Victoria 5th. . . 

Beauty. 

Red Lady. 

Fill Pail 6th. . . 


acre. 


5 extra “aid and comtort” you can spare to 
' bring it to maturity in season—so don’t 
mind any labor, plaster or ashes that can 
be afforded. 

Don’t forget the fruit orchard and kitchen 
v garden. Pick all the fallen fruit under 
j your peach and plum trees, and put it in 
■ some place to destroy the pesky curculios. 

; An extensive grower near this city, who has 
. tried various experiments, says the best plan 

!> is to put the fallen fruit in the highway._ 

^ The “ varmints” that would otherwise ema- 
} nate from the fruit will be most essentially 
\ headed and used up,—every passing team 
. and vehicle aiding in their destruction. If 
S not done already, set out cabbage plants 
’ now, wet or dry—it matters little, provided 
> you use proper care. If you dip the roots 


average per head 
S. P. C. 


THE TIME TO HARVEST GRAIN CROPS 

Messrs. Editors : — As experience is the 
best teacher we can have—at least in some 
things,—and as much is learned from the 
experience of others, all should throw in 
their mite of information to increase the 
common stock. This opinion induces me to 
give a little of my own experience. 

I once owned a share in a field of wheat 
with three others—each man to harvest his 
own share. Accordingly a day was fixed 
upon for cutting said field—the time came 
and all hands with cradles and rakes were 


J cannot say. He may not have told Mr. 
Marks, and may not then have known all 
that Mr. Blodget knew on the subject — 
and Mr. Blodget may not then have taken 
pains to ascertain—-but as I have conversed 
on the subject with Judge Blodget, I feel 
as competent to speak on that point as Mr. 
Marks. It was from Judge Blodget him¬ 
self that I learned the horse was from 
a Morgan dam. And in regard to Mr. 
Wier, the fact I presume simply is, that he 
knew nothing of the origin of the General’s 
dam, and if he made an effort, failed to dis¬ 
cover that she was Morgan—or at any rate 
did not discover that she was that unadul¬ 
terated pure Morgan that Mr. Marks says 


The Seventeen Year Locusts.— While 
in Michigan, a few weeks since, I learned 
that it was the year for the return of the 
periodical locusts, and curiosity led me to 
search for them. In some part of the open¬ 
ings, the bushes were covered with these 
insects, which had just emerged from the 
chrysalis state—leaving their shells or cov¬ 
erings to be found in all directions. They 
were not sufficiently large to fly far, or to 
sing their monotonous chant I have not 
heard of their appearance elsewhere, and 
but few had noticed them here. f. w. l. 


















































never existed. In that sense, perhaps, it 
might be said he discovered she was not 
Morgan. No man acquainted with the 
Morgan’s can behold his inimitable, grand 
and beautiful head and neck, without dis¬ 
covering his descent by his dam from the 
high headed Sherman’s branch of the Mor¬ 
gan horses. 

Mr. Marks regrets that I attribute inter¬ 
ested motives to him. I don’t know how 
it could be otherwise, when after in part 
owning a horse and advertising him to the 
public in many of the agricultural journals 
as from a pure Morgan dam, he never 
finds out to the contrary until after he has 
parted with him: judging from this we 
may expect him to find out the same as to 
bis present horse after he has sold him. It 
seems the gentleman who found it out for 
him very skillfully applied an antidote by 
selling him one that was pure! 

But Mr. Marks has suffered some, and 
has not yet recovered from the injury he 
has received by the amount of pay required 
for the numerous puffs blown for Gen. Gif¬ 
ford when he was part owner — at least so 
I infer, and so I suppose he wishes the 
public to infer. For if he was not puffed, 
he was very favorably spoken of in more 
agricultural journals than one, and if Mr. 
Marks speaks from experience in regard to 
the pay received for these complimentary 
notices of Gen. Gifford, it should afford him 
a caution not to complain if he parted with 
his interest in the horse before he reaped 
the benefit of the pay expended for puffing 
him. Was the Agricultural Society of 
Onondaga Co. paid for awarding him a pre¬ 
mium for 10 best colts?—the State Agri¬ 
cultural Society for awarding the first pre¬ 
mium to one of his yearling colts ?—or the 
Albany Cultivator for saying he was “a 
horse of great substance, spirit and action ?” 
(See Cultivator for 1847, p. 258.) Verily, 
Mr. Marks’ purse must have suffered some, 
if all the encomiums bestowed on the Gen¬ 
eral were “ graduated by the amount of 
pay received!” 

If that is his experience with the Gen¬ 
eral, I suppose he will suffer some yet in 
order to crack his present horse into notice. 
But if, after selling him, he should not be 
able to disabuse the public mind as to his 
qualifications, he must not be surprised; for 
most people see and judge for themselves, 
and to that test Gen. Gifford has always 
been submitted, I believe, since he came to 
this State. 

Mr. Marks thinks I should have been 
contented with what he said of the Gener¬ 
al. If I had supposed he knew more about 
him than Mr. Mason — who he justly says 
negotiated his purchase, and who was final¬ 
ly the sole owner—or than Judge Bi.odget 
or even myself, and particularly if Mr. 
Marks has no interest now not to remem¬ 
ber things in the most favorable light for the 
General — I might have been contented 
with what he said. , Resp.’y yours, 

C. W. Ingersoll. 

Lodi, Seneca Co., June, 1851. 

Remarks. —The above was received some weeks 
ago, during our absence, and since been necessa¬ 
rily omitted until the present week. The discuss¬ 
ion is becoming of so personal a nature, that we 
presume few readers will be interested or benefit¬ 
ed by its continuance,—and as each party has 
fired an equal number of shots, we think both can 
safelv retire from the field, and save their ammu¬ 
nition.— Ed. 


CORN COB MEAL 


We republished from the Germantown 
Telegraph a few weeks since, an article on 
this subject, requesting, in an editorial pre¬ 
fix, farther information on the matter from 
any of our correspondents who had made 
use of the article. The following is from 
one of them.— [Eds. Rural. 

Since the time of which W., (the cor¬ 
respondent of the Telegraph,) speaks, there 
has been great improvement in the manu¬ 
facture of breadstuff's, and also in that of 
cob-meal. At that period it was ground 
quite coarse, so that the cob was hard to di¬ 
gest, and consequently unhealthy as an ar¬ 
ticle of food. It is now ascertained that 
softening the cob by steaming or by grind¬ 
ing fine, will remove this objection. And 
by chemical analysis it is proved that 30 lbs. 
of clear cob meal contain as much nutri¬ 
ment as 30 lbs. of oats. 

For a number of years I have been in 
the habit of feeding corn cob meal to cat¬ 
tle and horses. I have found no difficulty 
iu keeping my team in good condition, or 
in making beef as readily as by any feed 
whatever. I have ground my own feed, 
having been bred a miller, and would say in 
conclusion, that if farmers would be willing 
to pay for grinding this meal as fine as that 
for family use, my word for it no healthier or 
cheaper feed could be employed by farmers. 

Munnsville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


J. II. P 


THE WIRE WORM. 


Messrs. Editors: —The wire worm is 
very troublesome to many farmers in West¬ 
ern New York. The best way to get rid 
of them that has come under my observa¬ 
tion, is the following:—Plow your ground, 
if you like, in the fall or at any time when 
you will best succeed in destroying all 
grasses and herbage, and then sow buck¬ 
wheat, (by the way not a very unprofitable 
crop for a farmer to raise) which is a kind 
of article the worms do not relish for food, 
and so completely occupies the ground that 
nothing else can grow for the worms to feed 
upon. This, together with summer-fallow¬ 
ing the next season and plowing or cultiva¬ 
ting so often that nothing can grow, will 
so far succeed in starving them out, that 
there will not be enough left to prevent 
your raising a good crop of winter wheat, 
—the season and other things being suita¬ 
ble. If I had a field that was very full of 
them I would try the buckwheat two years 
in succession. I have known this to suc¬ 
ceed admirably. J- Sirley. 

Eagle Harbor, June, 1851. 

HOW CATTLE KILL TREES. 


To Prevent Cattle Throwing Fence, 

_Such unruly cattle as are disposed to 

throw fence, may be effectually restrained 
by “ ringing” them in a manner somewhat 
as pigs are. The wires, which may be of 
common size, should be passed crosswise 
thro’ the skin of the nose just above the nos¬ 
trils. Two or three placed an inch or an inch 
and a half apart will be sufficient. The ends 
should be brought together and twisted so 
they will neither come out or get fastened 
into foreign objects. It is far preferable 
and much more effectual than a board be¬ 
fore the face, as it gives the animal no 
trouble, nor does it disfigure its appearance, 
for if neatly done, it will scarcely be ob¬ 
served except upon close inspection. 

T. E. W. 


Hilling.— The practice of hilling plants 
is fast going out of iashion. Nearly all of 
our best farmers till their corn on a level; 
and many have discontinued the practice of 
hilling potatoes. Let any one who hills 
his potatoes, examine them after a powerful 
rain has succeeded a drought, and he will 
find that while land on a level is well sat¬ 
urated with water, his potato hills are dry. 
— JV. E. Farmer. 


It is a noticeable fact that a tree ever so 
thrifty and of whatever kind to which cat¬ 
tle gain access, and under which they be¬ 
come habituated to stand, will very soon 
die. In the case of a solitary shade tree 
in a pasture, or by the road side, this is a 
common occurrence. The .query may have 
been suggested, to what is this owing ? In 
the first place, rubbing a tree by the necks 
of cattle is highly pernicious, and if per¬ 
sisted in, it will commonly destroy them 
sooner or later; but if the body of the tree 
be cased so that their necks cannot touch 
it, death will ensue just as certainly if they 
are allowed to tramp the earth about it.— 
But why should tramping the earth destroy 
the tree ? The reason is one of wide and 
important application to the laws of vege 
table growth. The roots of plants need 
air, if not as much, yet just as truly, as the 
leaves and branches. Their case is anala- 
gous to that of fishes which, though they 
must have water, must have air, also; viz. 
just about as much as permeates the wa 
ter. If it be all shut off, so that none which 
is fresh can get to them, they will exhaust 
the supply on hand, and then die for want 
of more. 

So the roots of trees and vegetables want 
air. When the earth is in a normal or nat 
ural condition it is full of interstices and 
channels by which air gets to them. But 
if the cattle are allowed to tramp down the 
earth, and the sun aids their work by ba 
king it at the same time, a crust like a brick 
is formed, wholly impervious to the atmos 
phere and the tree yields to its fate. So a 
tree cannot live if its roots are covered with 
a close pavement They will struggle for 
life by creeping to the surface and hoisting 
out a brick here and a stone there, or find 
a crack where their noses can snuff a little 
breath; but if fought down and covered 
over will finally give it up. So if a tree be 
thrust into close clay, or its roots are kept 
under water, it refuses either to be an aqua¬ 
tic or put up with its anomalous position. It 
will grow as little as possible and die the 
first opportunity.— Prairie Farmer. 

One unruly animal will learn all others 
in company bad tricks, and the Bible says 
“ One sinner destroys much good.” 


We find in the Pa. Farm Journal, a let¬ 
ter from Wm. Stayei.y, of Bucks Co., under 
the above title. Plowing down green corn 
as a manure, will be new to many of our 
readers, but it will be seen that in his case 
it was quite successful.— Eds. Rural. 

I have resided upon my farm eleven 
years. When I moved here, I found it 
in a very poor state of cultivation, although 
it had the reputation of being one of the 
host farms in the country. It had been rent¬ 
ed for more than ten years, and of course 
cultivated as most rental farms are, to get 
all that is possible to gain for the present, 
without much being done for permanent 
improvement for the future. The soil is 
mostly limestone, and the farm at present 
contains 285 acres, two hundred and forty 
of which are in grass and under cultiva¬ 
tion, and the remainder woodland and lime 
quarries. 

One of the first attempts I made at im¬ 
provement was to remove the old fencing, 
and alter the size of nearly all the fields, 
so as to be able to destroy all the noxious 
weeds and other trash that had accumla- 
ted, and were scattering their seed broad¬ 
cast over the land. I have brought into 
profitable cultivation more than twenty 
acres of valuable meadow land by ditching, 
that were of very little value before. More 
than thirty thousand bushels of lime have 
been spread upon the land in the eleven 
years it has been under my direction. In 
addition to this I have expended large sums 
for manure. But this latter planot buying 
manure I have found expensive, and I 
have been trying for two years past to find 
a substitute in part for this item. My plan 
now is, to manure all my corn ground; 
sow clover in my corn or oats field, and the 
following year make open fallow of them 
for wheat. 

In June, 1849, I plowed dow r n a light 
crop of clover in a field of eighteen acres, 
and then sowed the ground with corn, at 
the rate of two bushels to the acre. This 
I let grow until it was from six to ten feet 
high, when it was all plowed under about 
ten inches deep with a heavy team. After 
letting the ground lay until seeding time, I 
had it well harrowed, and then drilled in 
the wheat, one and a half bushels to the 
acre. I never saw larger wheat grow on 
any ground, and there were hauled at har¬ 
vest seventy-two horse rack-wagon loads of 
straw and wheat from the field. The wheat 
sowed was Mediterranean, excepting six 
acres, which was white wheat, and which 
was injured very much from the attack of 
an orange colored worm about the size of a 
grain of Timothy seed. [This must be 
the cecidomyia tntici, (an insect much like 
the Hessian fly) which infests the heads of 
w ] ]ea t.—E d.] The season, too, was rather 
wet, and the fields did not average quite 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. Adjoining 
this, 1 had a field of twenty-six acres (all 
Mediterranean) which was oat stubble, 
thoroughly manured, the yield of which 
was twenty-six bushels to the acre. The 
field in which the corn was plowed under 
had but about six loads of manure on some 
dry ridges. On the two fields, forty-four 
acres in all, I sowed Timothy in the fall and 
clover in the spring following, and now 
(April 19) the grass in the field where 
the corn was turned under is decidedly the 
best. 

In order to test again the advantage of 
plowiny down green corn, I pursued the 
same course last summer with ten acres, in 
a field of forty-one acres, for wheat ^ The 
corn was not sown until about the first ot 
July, and then did not grow well; was only 
about four feet high and not as thick on the 
ground as I wished to have it when plowed 
under. On this ten acres there was not 
put a fork full of manure, and the clover 
had been pastured down pretty close pre¬ 
viously to plowing for the corn. The re¬ 
mainder of the field was well manured. 
The ten acres of corn ground were not seed¬ 
ed until a week after the other part of the 
‘field, and now (April 19) I would rather 
take my chance with this part for a crop of 
wheat than the rest of the field. It is true 
the part manured is larger in growth, but it 
was seeded a week earlier and much of it 
is now too rank. 

There was much speculation among far¬ 
mers about the field of corn plowed under 
in 1849, many asserting that the heavy 
growth of fodder could never be got under, 
others that it would make the ground sour 
and the whole would prove a failure. But 
all was neatly accomplished, even beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. I may 
here remark, too, that a portion of the corn 
nearest my dwelling (which was the last 
turned under) was so luxuriant that I gath¬ 
ered more than a dozen ears suitable for 
boiling. 


Tiie month of June has been so unsea¬ 
sonable that one-half its work or more is 
thrown over into July. Seldom have the 
enemies of our orchards, and our fields and 
gardens had such a chance. 1 lie almost 
constant rains have forbidden, for a goud 
part of the time, either work in plowed 
ground for planting or hoeing, or even lo¬ 
comotion among fruit trees. June is the 
month the two classes of enemies named 
above, need most special attention. It is the 
month on which their chance for mischief 
mainV depends; and although it is not for 
them even to grow and get strength as 
usual while the skies do little but pour 
down water, still their’s is the advantage. 
They can stand the vicissitudes of the sea¬ 
son better than the crops at which their en¬ 
mity is leveled, and while their standing is 
secure from the attacks of their great ene¬ 
my, they farmer, the have a greatly improv¬ 
ed chance of getting their mission fulfilled. 

But in this country and climate, it we 
would not be swamped by these pests, we 
have got fighting to do. The last season 
was unparalleled for the facilities it gave to 
both. Such was the cold and backward 
state of the season till late in June that 
nothing but weeds could grow, and on lands 
which could not be tilled they did their ut¬ 
most and ripened seeds enough to supply 
“ spontaneous germination ” for a generation 
of years. And then as to insects, it was 
emphatically a year for them. Bugs, worms, 
caterpillars, and every hopping and crawl¬ 
ing species, except the seventeen year lo¬ 
custs, with a multitude unheard of before, 
were here in countless numbers. The se¬ 
vere and protracted heat of the season gave 
them time and scope for their energies, and 
they literally filled the land. Whether 
they will be here again this season is not 
yet developed. It is not uncommon that 
with a year like the last they so overdo busi¬ 
ness that they will be scarce again for a 
succession of seasons. Let us hope that so 
it will prove in the present instance. 

But if we fail in that hope there will be 
work to do unless we are to yield the ground. 
It greatly becomes our interest to under¬ 
stand the nature of insects better to enable 
us to w r ork to advantage in destroying them. 
The common caterpillar can be easily des¬ 
troyed if we know his nest and pay atten¬ 
tion to them in March, but it we let them 
alone till now they will afford us plenty of 
work. The object of this is rather to call 
attention to the subject than to offer more 
definite suggestions.— Prairie Farmer. 


A correspondent of the Keene News 
of last week brings forward a great varety 1 
of evidence to prove the efficacy and value 
oi deep plowing as a means of renovating 
Avorn out lands. This subject is an impor- j 
tant one to the farmer. The writer says: j 

“ The advantages of deep plowing are, 1 
that it makes a deep soil, which, whether ! 
rich or not, is better than a shallow one; j 
that it makes the soil better by bringing to 
the surface new earth which has not been : 
exhausted of the salts that nature placed ( 
there, and may have been enriched by those < 
which have sunk into it from manure spread 
on the surface; that it allows the roots of 
plants to penetrate deeper, and thus to with- j 
stand some severe drought; that it allows j 
water to sink deeper, by which the plants, 
in some fields in wet seasons, suffer less i 
from too much moisture; that it allows the : 
atmosphere to sink as deep as the roots go, 
and there furnish them Avith their appropri- 
ate nourishment. 

: 

But it may be objected that deep plow- ( 
ing sometimes brings up earth that is in- i 
jurious to vegetation. The answer is that ' 
though some earths may be injurious for ' 
one, perhaps for two years; yet there is 
hardly any kind of earth which will not, in ‘ 
that time, by the influence of the rain and } 
air, be deprived of its deleterious proper- ; 
ties, and made a source of fertility. 

Deep plowing is the general rule: it may < 
not be, in all cases expedient. It need < 
not be practised every year; not oftener 
perhaps, than once in four or five years. ■ 
Its beneficial effects may not be great, in < 
any one year, but it will raise the value of [ 
the land. It is said that the Pennsylvania ' 
farmers, who have emigrated to Virginia, ■ 
have, in ten or twelve years added, princi- ! 
pally by deep plowing, one third or one half 
to the market value of her Avorn out soils.” 


“THINKS I TO MYSELF.” 


CULTIVATION. 


We are indebted to a worthy and observ¬ 
ing friend for many of the following hints: 

°When I see a mass of chips accumula¬ 
ted in a farmer’s back yard, remaining year 
after year, thinks I to myself, if the coarser 
ones were raked out, they would serve for 
fuel while the finer parts with the addition 
of soap suds, &c., from the house, would af¬ 
ford a valuable source of manure. 

When I see a convex barn-yard, thinks I 
to myself, there is comparatively but little 
manure made there. 

When I see banks of manure resting 
ao-ainst a barn during the summer season, 
servin'”- only to rot the building—thinks I 
to myself, that manure might be better em¬ 
ployed. 

When I see the drainings of a barn-yard 
finding their way into gullies and rivulets, 
while, with small expense, they might be 
thrown on to a valuable swell or declivity, 
thinks I to myself, that farmer is blind to 
his own interest. 

When I see a barn-yard not well supplied 
with materials for making manure, thinks I 
to myself, that man suffers loss lor want of 
care. 

When I see a piece of hoed ground in a 
mowing field, and the turf, stalks and stones, 
that were carried out by the plow, or har¬ 
row, not collected together, thinks 1 to my¬ 
self, there is something Slovenish in the 
case. — Maine Farmer. 


There is nothing equal to stirring the 
earth where vegetables are growing. Some 
of the roots will be cut or broken by plows 
and hoes, but they soon shoot out again and 
supply all losses. 

Where corn or potatoes have been well 
planted there is but half as much labor re¬ 
quired in hoeing. ’When the rows are 
planted straight, the plow or the cultivator 
can pass close by the plants and there is 
but little left to be done by the hoe. In 
three hours a man with a horse will stir up 
an acre, passing twice between the rows; 
and an active man aviII hoe more than half 
an acre in a day. At the second hoeing lie 
will go over a whole acre; also at the third 
hoeing. 

In regard to orchards the best system 
would be to keep the ground wholly cov¬ 
ered with cheap hay or litter, for then none 
of thCTOOts would be cut with the plow or 
hoe; they would come close to the surface \ 
of the earth and would obtain from the soil . 
all the natural riches that it could yield. 

But we cannot readily find hay enough or | 
any other light matter to cover large spaces. [ 
Three or four tons would be required for a ; 
single acre. 

Therefore, if we Avould have thrifty trees 
and fair fruit we must plow and hoe, or we * 
must turn the pigs in to stir the ground and \ 
to pick up all the small apples that have 
worms in them. This will probably be the \ 
only feasible mode of destroying the cur- 7 
culio. Pigs would not only stir the ground 
and enrich it; they would destroy the canker- 1 
worm, the apple-worm and the curculio.—- 
Mass. Ploughman. 

SIBERIAN CRAB FOR HEDGES. 


THEY WERE FARMERS. 


“ Scientific Farming ” is the ascertain¬ 
ing of Avhat substances the plants you wish 
to raise are made—which of these substan¬ 
ces are xvanting in your land—and what 
manures will supply them. 

The ticking we sometimes hear in the 
wall, and which the superstitious call the 
“death watch/’ is produced by a little in¬ 
sect. 


Adam Avas a' farmer while yet in para¬ 
dise, and after his fall Avas commanded to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Jon, the honest, upright and patient, Avas a 
farmer, and his stern endurance has passed 
into a proverb. 

Socrates was a farmer, and so Avedded 
to his calling the glory of his immortal phi¬ 
losophy. St, Luke was a farmer, and di¬ 
vides with Prometheus the honor of sub¬ 
jecting the ox for the use of man. 

Cincinnatus was a farmer, and the no¬ 
blest Roman of them all. _ Burns was a 
farmer, and filled his soul Avith poetry. 

Washington was a farmer, and retired 
from the highest station to the quiet of 
rural life, and presented to the Avorld its 
spectacle of human greatness. 

To those names may be added a host of 
others Avho sought peace and repose in the 
cultivation of their mother earth; the en¬ 
thusiastic Lafayette, the steadfast Pick¬ 
ering the scholastic Jefferson, the fiery 
Randolph, all found in rural pursuits an 
El Dorado. 


One diseased sheep will spoil a flock. 


I saav not long ago a line of hedge which 
was made by planting the seeds of the Si¬ 
berian Crab—a small ornamental variety of 
the apple, which is well known in the nur¬ 
series, and sought after for its little fruit.— 
The tree, naturally, is a small one, and has 
not exactly thorns, but branches which be¬ 
come somewhat thorny and resisting. It 
'naturally forms a thicket Avith a .good many 
branches, so that it takes and keeps the 
hedge form very easily. He sowed the 
seeds of these crabs in the garden, and 
when the seedlings Avere a year old he 
transplanted them into the row where they 
were to grow as a hedge. They were set 
six inches apart, in a single i"oaa t , and tic 
tops were cut off Avithin three.or four inch¬ 
es of the ground, the same spring they 
were planted. They made a fine growth, 
and the next spring were again cut down 
to within six inches of the ground. I his 
made the hedge bushy and thick at the 
bottom. 

The hedge is noAv five years planted. 

It has attained its proper size, and having- 
been regularly trimmed every spring, has 
become one of the thickest and most im¬ 
penetrable hedges I have ever seen. It 
requires trimming but once a year, and 
seems to me well able to take care ol itself 
the rest of the time. Besides this, it has 
a fine appearance in the spring, when it is 
covered with blossoms, and in the autumn, 
as it begins to bear considerable fruit. 
Would not the Siberian Crab, or its seed¬ 
lings, make a good farm fence?— Horticul¬ 
turist. 
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VIVIPAROUS PLANTS. 
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The tree, top, or bulb bearing onion, al¬ 
lium cepa, variety, viviparum, is a fine ex¬ 
emplification of thi&curious change in plants. 
This variety of the onion sends up a strong 
stem, two feet or more in height, crowned 
with flowers similar to its species—but in¬ 
stead of capsules, the germs produce bulbs 
upon the top of the stem. These bulbs as 
soon as they drop to the ground send out 
roots and vegetate. This variety it is said, 
was first produced in Canada. It is in cold 
and wet countries that seminal plants are 
chanaed to viviparous. The grasses, some 
species of them, when transplanted to ele¬ 
vated, cold and wet regions, produce little 
plants in the spike or panacle, where seeds 
are the common production. Wheat in 
rainy weather exhibits the same fact. It is 
said by an English Botanist, that it is by 
no means improbable, that, both grain and 
pulse in the humid atmosphere of the Heb¬ 
rides, would, if not dried by artificial means, 
become viviparous. Onions were introduced 
into Canada by the French, anditisnot at all 
improbable, that the causes already named, 
produced the variety called tree-onion by 
some, and by others, top-onion. The onion 
and the sugar cane belong to the great di¬ 
vision of plants called Pheenogamia or Flow¬ 
ering Plants, which develop pistils and 
stamens, the precursers of seeds which are 
always produced under favorable influences. 

w. 


BUSHING TOMATOES. 


Those who love good tomatoes will take 
pains to cultivate them so as to insure them 
as near as may be in their full perfection. 
There is no other fruit that delights more 
in air and sunshine than the tomato.— 
They should have therefore abundance of 
room, and the vines be sustained from fall¬ 
ing to the earth. I have found stout brush 
firmly set around the plants, to answer the 
purpose better than any other method.— 
The branches have room to extend them¬ 
selves as they like, while the limbs of the 
brush keep them in their positions. By 
this method the fruit is more fully exposed 
to the genial influences of the air and sun¬ 
shine, whereby it attains a more delicious 
flavor, larger size, and comes quicker to ma¬ 
turity. T. E. W. 


A SPECIAL MANURE FOR EVERGREENS. 

It is well known that most evergreens are 
impatient of the ordinary animal manures, 
applied with so much benefit to deciduous 
trees, and the zealous cultivator is often at 
a loss to know how to urge the slower sorts 
of firs, pines, &c., to a more luxuriant 
growth. 

We have experimented a little on this 
subject, and think we have found a most 
valuable stimulant for all rare evergreen 
trees in ornamental plantations. 

Two years ago, the Lodi Manufacturing 
Co., Liberty st., New York, (whose excel¬ 
lent poudrette, we have already recom¬ 
mended,) sent us for trial a cask of “ ma¬ 
nure for shrubs and trees,” requesting us 
to make a trial of it. It presents to the eye 
the appearance of a finely pulverized gray 
powder, and is quite dry to the touch. We 
applied it to a variety of trees and shrubs; 
in the majority of cases it seemed to act 
simply as a good manure, with no effects in 
any way remarkable. But to our surprise 
it acts most distinctly and beneficially upon 
all evergreens. Pines, Firs, Deodars and 
Spruces" that have made but feeble growth 
for some seasons, when liberally dressed 
with this mixture, put on a darker green 
and made more luxuriant shoots than they 
had ever done previously. Encouraged by 
this we used the mixture liberally, in plant¬ 
ing young evergreens the past spring—mix¬ 
ing three or four shovelfuls to the soil used 
in planting young Deodars, Araucarias, and 
the like. The effect was very soon per¬ 
ceptible in the darker hue of the foliage, 
and now, at midsummer, in the greater 
luxuriance of the growth. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this “ manure 
for shrubs,” as a capital top-dresser for ev¬ 
ergreen plantations, and as an especially 
valuable manure for using in the process 
of transplanting evergreens. We under- 
. stand it consists of a small quantity of pou¬ 
drette, anb a considerable portion of mine¬ 
ral manures adapted to the growth of trees 
ge n erally.— Horticulturist. 
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TIMELY HINTS. 


SHADED FLOWERS LAST LONGEST. 

The Gardeners’ Journal, an English pe¬ 
riodical, quoted by Hovey in his last mag¬ 
azine, recommends shading flowers while 
blooming, in order to continue them in 
blossom a much longer time. Speaking of 
an exhibition of American flowers in Re¬ 
gent’s Park, London, the writer says: — 

“ The practice of shading plants from the 
direct rays of the sun, receives an illustra¬ 
tion on a broad scale, in this exhibition.— 
The result of which is that the plants, 
which, in the open air exposed to the sun, 
would last in perfection two or three days 
only, continue here, shut out as they are 
from the sun, and exposed to a damp, cool 
and still atmosphere, not less than a month, 
and some of them still longer. This, then, 
is the result of shading plants while in 
flower. * * * * In all cases where 

it is possible, the shading ought to be mo¬ 
vable so as to be taken down at pleasure.” 

The above hint may be of service to 
those who love the culture of flowers. It 
shading in the cloudy and damp climate of 
England, be of service in prolonging the 
blooming season of flowers, it must be much 
more so in the bright and sunny region 
which we inhabit. 


Many cultivators, who devote a fair pro¬ 
portion of attention to their fruit trees in 
spring, forget and almost wholly neglect 
them at mid-summer. To such we would 
briefly suggest the importance of keeping 
a constant eye lo them, in order to pres¬ 
erve them in good cultivation, and to pre¬ 
vent disaster from disease or the attacks of 
enemies.. A tree will not thrive, unless it 
is widely and deepely spaded about, or 
otherwise kept with a clean and mellow 
soil. For newly transplanted trees, mulch¬ 
ing, or covering heavily with straw or other 
litter, is of great importance in the hot sea¬ 
son. On dry soils, the fruit of the rasp¬ 
berry is greatly benetitted by mulching. 
With gooseberries, deep littering is indis¬ 
pensable. 

If the black-hwt should make its ap¬ 
pearance on the plum, all the affected parts 
should be immediately cut off and burned. 
This, if repeated when necesary, will keep 
the trees clear of the evil. The labor of 
watching and cutting, will not be a tenth 
part as much as every gardener willingly 
devotes to the culture of a crop of cabbages. 
Pear trees affected with the blight are to be 
similarly treated. 

Newly transplanted trees, with tall naked 
stems, are often injured by the hot sun 
striking upon them, especially at points 
which happen to incline from its rays. 
They may be protected by two narrow 
boards nailed together, so as to enclose the 
trunk of the tree in the angle. Stiff white 
paper wrapped loosely around and tied with 
twine, serves a good purpose. —Alb. Cult. 

THE FAME OF A NAME. 


To John Cooper, (administrator of Bonj. Giger, 
deceased,) of Sangamon Co., Illinois, for improve¬ 
ment in plows.. 

To C. A. Postley, of Spring Garden, Pa., for 
self-acting guard frog. 

To John Pepper, of Portsmouth, N. H., (as¬ 
signor to Crane, Pepper & Crar.e,) for improve¬ 
ment in knitting machines. 

To Maria Vaughn, (administratrix of J. C. 
Vaughn, deceased,) of Greenbush N. Y., for ma¬ 
chinery for making wrought iron car wheels. 

To Jabez Robins, of Boston, Mass., (assignor 
to J. R- Morse, of Loominster, Mass.,) for im¬ 
provement in machines for splitting horn and 
shell. 

To Henry Maeser, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in printing names ot subscribeis upon 
newspapers, &c. 

To Jacob Selgarth, of Pottsville, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in lubricating compounds. 

To Lawrence Myers, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in cars for the transportation of coal. 

To Sylvanus Sawyer, of Templeton, Mass., 
for improvement in machinery for cutting rattan, 
&c. 

To Chas. Starr, of Now York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in machines for finishing the backs of 
books. 

To S. T. Armstrong, of New York, N. Y., for 
improvement in making Guita Percha hollow 
ware. 

To Wm. & Wm. II. Lewis, of New York, N. 
Y., for improvement in fastening pedestals to col¬ 
umns. 

To Wm. H. Start, of Smyrna, Ill., for improve¬ 
ment in grain harvesters. 

To Joseph Wright, of Waterloo, N. Y., for 
provement in mashing tubs. 

To Jean Blanc, of New Orleans, La., for im¬ 
provement in making hemp from okra,. 

DESIGNS. 

To S. A. House, of Mechanicsville, N. Y., for 
design for stoves. 

THE POWER OF STEAM. 


ORNAMENTAL BRICKS. 

The accompanying engraving represents 
a style of ornamental bricks, which has re¬ 
cently been introduced into England, and 
patented by Messrs. Bowers, Challinors & 
Wooliscraft, of the Staffordshire Potteries. 
These bricks, or rather they are a kind of 
pottery ware, are made from a mixture of 
clay and other ingredients, calculated to 
vitrify with the clay. They can be painted 
and grained with the utmost facility, so as 
to imitate any kind of oak, rose, satin, or 
other woods, or sculptures in stone, or be 
gilded without injuring the brilliancy of the 
gold leaf. They may supply the place of 
wood carving in architetcural decoration, 
and, from their fire-proof nature, add to the 
safety of the buildings. Some ornamental 
bricks were employed in this city about ten 
years ago; how they came to be disused, 
we cannot tell, but we think they are worth 
reviving, for certainly they appeared to us 
well adapted for ornamental architectural 
purposes, both inside and out, such as for 
internal and external decorations of church¬ 
es, public buildings, mansions, houses, and 
shops, cornices, mouldings, skirting boards, 
to match in design any style of architecture, 
or the taste of any private individual.— Sci. 
American. 

TERRA COTTA FOR ORNAMENTAL ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 




BLACK WARTS ON CHERRY TREES. 

This is the same singular disease, com¬ 
mencing in a kind of tumor or swelling, and 
continuing to increase till it becomes a 
large black bunch, which disfigures, and 
spreading, kills the plum trees. 1 am not 
aware that any satisfactory cause has ever 
been assigned for this disorder, and I be¬ 
lieve that it is but recently that it has at¬ 
tacked the cherry trees. 

Now the only known remedy is to cut 
off the bunches as fast as they appear, and 
burn them. This should be done without 
delay, and cut freely to the excision of 
every diseased part. Salt, though not a 
sure remedy or preventive of this disease 
as regarded by some, is useful as it lessens 
its occurrence and severity. It may be ap¬ 
plied to the soil and insolution to the af- 
fected part Those who do not think it 
worth the trouble to cut off these destruc¬ 
tive excrescences from their cherry trees, 
ought to cut the diseased trees down so 
that their neighbors may save theirs if they 
desire, for this disease spreads rapidly from 
one tree to another.— Oneida Herald. 


The celebrity of the Wgalieu pears 
of Western New York in some of the eastern 
markets is well known. The value of tins 
good name is quite amusingly shown by a 
story related by L. F. Allen in the Horti¬ 
culturist. Two gentlemen of the Genesee 
country sent each several barrels of Virga- 
lieu pears to be sold in New York. One 
of them called his pears the “ Virgalieu,” 
the only name he knew; the other, to be 
precise, marked his “ White Doyenne.” In 
a few weeks the consignee returned an ac¬ 
count of sales. The Virgalieu brought $12 
per barrel; the White Doyenne’s SO. The 
seller gravely remarked that they were both 
fine specimens of pear; but if the owner 
of the Doyenne’s had only sent his Virga- 
lieus as his neighbor did, he could have 
sold them for as much! 


Nursery Buds.— Buds that were set last 
August should now be taken care of.— 
They often grow out horizontally from the 
young stock and are overshadowed by 
sprouts. 

If the stock was cut off in April, as it 
should be, six inches or more above the 
bud, a strip of matting should be used to 
tie the shooting bud to the stock in order 
to make it shoot up. All the sprouts may 
be now cut off, unless the stock is over 
large, when it may require more twigs and 
leaves than the bud can furnish.— Mass. 
Ploughman. 


Steam— mighty steam! The term sug¬ 
gests a thousand pleasing and profitable re¬ 
flections. The marvelous and invisible pow¬ 
er which hrooks no opposition, which never 
tires—scouring the plains, piercing the hills, 
threading the valleys, and plowing the wide 
ocean, mastering with indignant ease, time 
and space, wind, water and seasons. The 
varieties of its power may well amaze us— 
here ’tis wielding the ponderous hammer 
that gives shape to gigantic metallic masses 
—there it weaves the gossamer web or 
twists the slender fibre —it plunges the 
hardy miner deep into the earth and raises 
from her lap her material and metallic 
treasures. These glow and flow with li¬ 
quid melting at its powerful blast; here ’tis 
printing bank notes, there coining gold in 
sovereigns. To-day ’tis preparing food and 
clothing for the body; to-morrow it feasts 
the mind spreading far and wide in count¬ 
less numbers the broad sheets of intelli¬ 
gence—instruments of death, of preserva¬ 
tion, alike acknowledge its power. What 
a comprehensive word is steam! It means 
peace, progression, civilization, education, 
abundance, and cheapness; it is the death 
blow to monopoly and privation. Ignorance 
and prejudice shrink away at its approach, 
the iron barrier of separation is broken 
down by steam. The interposition of time, 
of distance, or poverty, no longer wounds 
the tender affections. It increases alike 
our political power as a nation, and our 
morality; for the increase of physical com¬ 
fort must in a Christian community pre¬ 
dispose to moral good.— Machan's Lectures 
on Steam. 

The robes used by George the Fourth 
, cosi nine thousand dollars. 


Who, in passing through the streets of 
our principal cities has not been struck with 
the barrenness of the brick walls, and the 
want of something to break the monotony 
of their smooth fronts; and who has not 
stopped to gaze with wonder and delight ] 
when his eye has rested upon some beau¬ 
tiful stone building, with its finely chiseled 
ornaments, and bold projections. This has 
been, not from a want of taste in our archi¬ 
tects or builders, but from the want of some 
material for ornamental work, that would 
harmonize with brick and stone, at a cost 
that would bring them within the reach of 
of all. Even for buildings for ordinary pur¬ 
poses as well as for residences, very lew in 
constructing a common building would think 
of going to the expense of ornaments of 
chiseled stone, and no architect of good 
judgment would trim a building of brick or 
stone (designed to last for ages) with wood¬ 
en ornaments. This objection is now being 
entirely overcome by the introduction of or¬ 
naments of terra cotta. 

The above is from the Worcester (Mass.) 
Spy, which says that terra cotta has been 
manufactured in that county during the 
past two years, and is now getting into ex¬ 
tensive, use. “ Corinthian Capital of almost 
any size, from 10 to 40 inches, are made in 
a style that cannot be approached in stone 
for it is impossible to give that relief to 
stone that is done in these,—Ionic Capita 
—of various orders, as the Grecian and 
Roman—Garden Vases—Window Caps— 
and an infinite variety of Brackets, Modil- 
lions, Consoles and Ornamental China top.” 
Some of this work has been in use through 
the present, and also through last winter, 
and is not affected in the least, by frost or 
the weather. It is equally desirable to 
trim wooden, as brick buildings, and costs 
less than wood. 

Stone Pumps. —While at Newton Falls, 
a few days siuce, we visited the Stone Pump 
Factory of Mr. J. G. Calender, formerly of 
of Warren. His establishment is now in 
complete working order, with improved ma¬ 
chinery, and turns out a large amount of 
pipe per day. These pumps will probably 
supersede all others in a few years. The 
material neither rusts nor corrodes, is proof 
against the strongest acids, and is almost 
as hard to break as iron. Mr. • C. is like¬ 
wise manufacturing conduit pipe of various 
sizes, for conducting springs, draining mar¬ 
shy lands, &c. His establishment is worthy 
of a visit from the curious in such matters. 


MACHINERY vs. MANUAL LABOR. 


A late number of the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can contains some interesting particulars 
with regard to machinery for manufactur¬ 
ing garments. In New York city there 
are now in operation two factories, which 
are constantly running fifty sewing mach¬ 
ines. These machines are driven by steam 
power, and turn out from ten to twenty pair 
of pantaloons each. They are attended by 
girls, and have been in operation for about 
a year, manufacture fine coats, every stitch 
except the button hole, and in a neaier and 
stronger manner than could be effected by 
hand. The profits are enormous, as one 
girl can sew six over coats or twenty pair 
of pantaloons in one day. 

It is about sixty years since mechanism 
began to be successfully applied to the pro¬ 
duction of the necessaries or the luxuries of 
life, and now the labor of machinery in Great 
Britain alone, is estimated as equivalent to 
that of 600,000,000 of men! The power 
of production has been increased an hun¬ 
dred fold. What will be effected, then, in 
an increasing population, making one man 
do the work of one hundred, is a question 
which may well arrest the attention of the 
political economist and the philanthropist. 
Its immediate tendency seems to be associa- 
tionward, to prevent the monopoly of capi¬ 
talists and the poverty of the mass. Its ulti¬ 
mate effect in this country, will be increas¬ 
ed attention to agricultural and literary pur¬ 
suits and the tine arts. 


A NEW RIFLE. 


The Newark Advertiser says:—A rifle 
capable of firing twenty-five balls every 
minute, including the time of loading, was 
shown us a day or two since, as an import¬ 
ant improvement in fire arms. Under the 
barrel, in the place of the ordinary ramrod, 
is an iron tube containing the twenty-five 
balls, and by cocking the gun a ball is 
is brought up in the barrel, and the same 
operation also brings up from the breech a 
“ pull” of priming. The charge of powder 
contained in ball, which is not round, but 
oblong, and having an opening which is 
corked shut after the powder has been in¬ 
troduced. The quantity of powder is only 
twenty-eight grains, and drives the ball 
with greater force than the large charge in 
an ordinary gun. This is a new invention, 
and the manufacturing of the gun is now 
begining at Williamsburgh, and we learn 
that a large order has been received at the 
foundry of Gardner, Harrison <k Co., of this 
city, for cast breeches, &c., for it 

IMPROVED SHUTTLES. 


A valuable improvement is said to have 
been made in shuttles for power looms, 
by Mr. L. Litchfield, of Southbridge, Mass. 
By this improvement one shuttle will answer 
for bobbins of various sized heads, the spring 
and spindle being formed of one piece only, 
obviating the objections that arise from the 
loosening of the screw on the bottom of the 
shuttle on the old plan, and the consequent 
catching of the thread from the spring. In 
the new shuttle no screw is used, and its 
arrangement renders it peculiarly adapted 
to woolen factories. Measures have been 
taken by the inventor to secure a patent 
for his improvement.— Farmer and Mech. 

A strong tea of camwood is good to re¬ 
vive old calicoes, delaines, shawls and other 
garments, in which the white figure has be¬ 
come soiled. It makes a cherry color more 
or less bright according to the strength; it 
does not bear washing with soap, but costs 
very little. 

In finally “ papering” needles for sale, the 
females employed can count and paper 3,000 
in an hour. 


One hour each day, gained by rising 
early is worth one month of labor in a year. 
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BY L. WETHEKELL. 



"IS BEING BUILT "-AGAIN. 


Mr. Editor: —I am not aware that my 
article on this subject, was written either in 
a dictatorial, “opinion”-ated, or “complain”- 
ing spirit. But having satisfied myself 
both of the analogical and philosophical 
accuracy of the disputed form of expres¬ 
sion, I expressed myself accordingly. I 
never “ complain” of others for not adopt¬ 
ing my views on any subject, or for not 
being convinced by my arguments, provid¬ 
ed they will weigh them carefully before 
condemning them. But let this pass. 

I ask the favor, however, of being heard 
again on this subject, and if we do not suc¬ 
ceed, either of us, in convincing the other, 
our labor may not be lost, as some may be 
beneGtted by the discussion. Discussion 
may elicit truth. 

You will allow me, then, to repeat the 
substance of a few lines from my last, for 
the purpose of correcting an error, either of 
the compositor, or of myself. I said, “ There 
are, analogically,' two forms of the verb, 
both in the Active, and in the Passive, 
Voice; the simple and the progressive: as* 

Active—Simp. I love; Prog., I am lov¬ 
ing. 

Passive—Simp. I am loved; Prog., I am 
being loved. 

Active—Simp. I build a house; Prog., 1 
am building a house. 

Passive—Simp. A house is built; Prog., 
A house is being built. 

The latter is, analogically and philosoph¬ 
ically, the progressive form of the Passive 
voice; denoting that the building of the 
house is now in progress. 

To make this still plainer, let us com¬ 
pare the Participles: 

Active — Imp. Loving; Perf. having loved. 

“ “ Building; “ having built. 

Passive “ • Being Loved; Perf. Loved 
having been loved. Imp. Being built; 
Perf. Having been built. 

Act.—Is loving, is building; Pas. Is being 
loved , is being built. The Active is formed 
by joining the imp. act. participle; the pas¬ 
sive, by joining the imp. pas. participle, to 
the verb “ be.” 

“ One of the greatest defects of the Eng 
lish tongue,” says Dr. Beattie, “with re 
gard to the verb, seems to be the want of 
an imperfect passive participle; (See Wells’ 

“ School Grammar,” 1847, p. 157.) and yet 
not only Dr. B., but every writer and speak, 
er, (even my honored and honorable oppo¬ 
nent,) must acknowledge that “being loved,” 
“being built,” &c., are the very participles 
(imp. pass.) which he (Dr. B.) says are 
wanting. We have neither use, nor room, 
for another. If this is not true, then all 
our grammars are w r rong, and the expres 
sion, •* Science of Language,” becomes an 
unmeaning phrase. 

I am well aware that there are “differ¬ 
ent opinions” on this subject, as there are 
on every other; but as no argument, except 
that of “ authority,” has been adduced by 
my opponent, it will only be necessary for 
me to notice this one. My opponent says: 

“ There are a few, who, perhaps, may be 
deemed respectable authors, that use the 
phraseology, &c.” I beg leave to dissent 
from this. “Facts are” not “against my 
opinion.” It is easy for us, when we have 
an object in view, to quote a few isolated 
examples of any particular form of expres¬ 
sion, from almost any author, without no¬ 
ticing how often he uses a different form; 
and my own reading and observation have 
satisfied me, that the form for which I con¬ 
tend, is used by “ some of our very best 
English writers,” and that its use is much 
more frequent than formerly. Some use 
both forms without apparent preference; 
and some use a third; as, “is building,” 

“is being built,” “is in process of erection.” 
The last, I think, will be found to be more i 
frequently used than the first, and many 
good writers use it almost exclusively, as it 
conveys the precise meaning of the second 
the very meaning which they wish to con¬ 


vey. If authorities are wanted, they can be 
furnished, even from those who condemn 
the “ new-fangled,” “uncouth,” “absurd,” 
phraseology. Many might be given, but 
at present one shall suffice: viz, that of my 
opponent himself. See “ Rural,” vol. II, 
No. 22, page 174, under “ Items, etc.,” near 
the bottom— “ Great efforts are being made 
to induce Jenny Lind, &c.” How much 
better than “are making!” But, 

A few' words on authorities, and I close. 
1st, It should be remembered that many, 
(perhaps most) of “ our very best English 
authors” are the descendents of poorly ed¬ 
ucated parents, (I mean no disrespect,) 
from whom they firsL learned the use of 
language, adopting all their faulty modes of 
expression. J hat these errors, confirmed 
by habit, are not always corrected at the 
schools, not even at the higher institutions 
of learning: (For proof, I appeal to the 
graduates of our schools of every grade:) 
That the subsequent reading and study of 
these men, being pursued with reference to 
a profession, tend little to the correction of 
long-continued habits in the use of lan 
guage: And hence, finally, that their error 
are neither more, nor less, than the errors 
of common men, sanctioned by a “liberal 
education;” which, according to the doc 
trine of some, cease to be errors because 
used by “our best writers.” Examples 
will be furnished if required. But, 

2d. Those who contend that our best 
writers are the standard of propriety in the 
use of the English language, practically 
deny their own standard. Our best Eng¬ 
lish grammars abound in “Examples of 
halse Syntax,!’ .selected from our “best 
writers and speakers,” and none, not even 
those writers and speakers themselves, ever 
protest against such liberties of the gram 
marians. All submit in silence. Why 
this? If they are our standard, there 
should be no dissent from it. These “ Ex¬ 
amples” must be correct, or the standard 
ceases to be a standard. But this 
dissent proves the w r ant of a less capricious, 
a more reliable standard. 

3d. For such a standard, our great Lex¬ 
icographer, Noah Webster, laid the founda¬ 
tion, by devoting his life to the study of 
Language. What was his object, but to 
trace the words of the English language to 
their various roots, in order to arrive at 
their proper meaning? Thus far his great 
work is complete. He omitted, however, to 
make an application of the result of his la 
bors to the formation of a “ Standard,” and 
hence the reason why his English Gram¬ 
mar did not become a “ standard in Gram¬ 
mar,” as his Dictionary has in Lexicogra¬ 
phy. Had he “ vetoed” certain modes of 
expression, our language would not now be 
disfigured by their use. Ilad he construct¬ 
ed a grammar on the “ principles of lan¬ 
guage,” that, too, would have become a 
standard. All wmuld have bowed to such 
an authority. Such a standard would not 
have trammelled, but regulated, “Custom.’’ 
The want of such a standard is the cause 
of so great discrepancy among grammari¬ 
ans. H 

Down East, May 30th, 1851. 




SPIDER 


The Spider family ( Arachnides ) are well 
known to all our readers, yet perhaps but 
a portion of them have given this insect 
that notice which its wonderful structure 
and habits deserve. - 

In connection with the above engraving, 
we here sketch a few of their peculiarities. 
They have sometimes six, and sometimes 
eight eyes, set all around the head, two 
before, two behind, and the others on each 
side. Like those of all other insects, they 
are immovable, without eyelids, and pro¬ 
tected by a horny, transparent outer coat. 

They have eight legs—the two in front 
having claws like those of a cat, and with a 
small hole near the point of each through 
which poison is emitted of sufficient power 
to destroy its insect prey. These legs are 
jointed, and like those of the lobster, if a 
joint be torn away, or a leg cut off, a new 
one will quickly grow in its place. Their 
claws are also furnished with a sponge- 
like substance at the extremity, containing 
a glutinous liquid by which they can pass 
over the most nicely polished substances.— 
but though thus equipped they depend 
upon nets and stratagems for food, as the 
thousand webs in every corner, most abun¬ 
dantly show. 

The spider,” says the Library of Natu¬ 
ral History, “ is a most experienced hunter, 
and spreads its web where flies are most 
apt to shelter. There the little animal re¬ 
mains for days, nay, weeks together, in pa¬ 
tient expectation, seldom changing its situ¬ 
ation though ever so unsuccessful. 

For the purposes of making this web, 
nature has supplied this animal with a large 
quantity of glutinous matter, and five dugs 
or teats for spinning it into thread. This 
substance is contained in a little bag, and 
at first sight resembles soft glue; but when 
examined more accurately, it will be found 
twisted into many coils of an agate color, 
and upon breaking it the contents may easi¬ 
ly be drawn out into threads, from the te¬ 
nacity of the substance, not from those 
threads being already lormed. Those who 
have seen the machine by which wire is 
spun, will have an idea of the manner in 
which this animal forms the threads of its 
little net, the orifices of the five teats above 
mentioned, through which the thread is 
drawn, contracting or dilating at pleasure. 
The threads which we see, and appear so 
fine, are, notwithstanding, composed of five 
joined together, and these are many times 
doubled when the web is in formation. 


Remarks. —We have cheerfully complied with 
the request of our correspondent, H., in inserting 
his second communication on the anomolous 
phraseology whose type stands at the head of his 
article, though we do not, after careful study, dis¬ 
cover any new fact or argument to authorize its 
use in good English composition. We look upon 
the phrase as a solecism, and its use cannot, there¬ 
fore, be regarded by us as a matter of taste, as it 
may be, and is truly said of many other “phrases” 
in common use. 

“Zs being built,” is the phrase under consider¬ 
ation. The word “ built,” according to Webster 
signifies, “ constructed ,” and is a perfect partici¬ 
ple; “ being,” according to the same authority, 
signifies, when an imperfect participle, “ existing 
in a certain state;” and “ is” is used to supply, 
in part, the defects of the verb be, whose “ sense is 
to stand, remain, or be fixed.” Now', for exam¬ 
ple, a person in speaking, or writing uses the fol¬ 
lowing expression, to wit.—“ The house is being 
built.” According to the ordinary use of these 
words, as defined by Dr. Webster, the expres¬ 
sion, as quoted, means, if it means anything, that, 
constructed” house, or a “ built” house, is 
existing in a certain state, in which it is, i. e. con¬ 
structed, when the intention of the speaker, or 
writer w'as to convey the impression to the mind of 
the hearer or reader, that a house is in the progress 
of construction, or in the go.id old English form, 
is building”—a thing from its nature not acting, 
but signifying, as the expression does, a passive 
progressive condition of the house. , 

Again, as we said in our former remarks on this 
subject, the word "built,” and as we have also 
just shown, implies, completion of construction, 
while being as its termination shows, implies a 
continuous condition—in other words, an in-com- j 


When a spider proposes to begin a web, 
it first makes choice of some commodious 
spot, where there is an appearance of plun¬ 
der and security. The animal then distils 
one little drop of its glutinous liquor, which 
is very tenacious, and then creeping up the 
wall or plant, and joining its threads as it 
proceeds, it darts itself in a very surprising 
manner to the opposite place, where the 
other end of the web is to be fastened.— 
The first thread thus formed, drawrn tight 
and fixed at each end, the spider then runs 
upon it backward and forward, still assidu¬ 
ously employed in doubling and strength¬ 
ening it, as upon its force depends the 
strength and stability of the whole. The 
scaffolding thus completed, the spider makes 
a number of threads parallel to the first in 
the same manner, and then crosses them 
w'ith others; the clammy substance of which 
they are formed serving to bind them, when 
newly made, to each other. 

The insect, after this operation, doubles 
and trebles the thread that borders its web 
by opening all its teats at once, and secures 
the edges so as to prevent the wind from 
blowing the work away. The edges being 
thus fortified, the retreat is to be attended 
to; and this is formed like a funnel at the 
bottom of the web, where the little creature 
lies concealed. To this are two passages or 
outlets, one above and the other below, 
very artfully contrived, to give it an oppor¬ 
tunity of making excursions at proper sea¬ 
sons, of prying into every corner, and clean¬ 
ing those parts which are observed to be 
clogged or encumbered. Still attentive to 
its web, the spider, .from time to time, cleans 
away the dust that gathers round it, which 
might otherwise clog or incommode it; for 
this purpose, it gives the whole a shake 
with its paws; still, however, proportioning 
the blow so as not to endanger the fabric. 
It often happens also, that from the main 
web, there are several threads extended at 
some distance on every side; these are in 
some measure, the outworks of the fortifi¬ 
cation, which, whenever touched from with¬ 
out, the spider prepares for attack or self- 
defence. If the insect impinging be a fly, 
it springs forward with great agility; if, on 
the contrary, it be the assault of an enemy 
stronger than itself, it keeps within its for¬ 
tress, and never ventures out till the danger 
be over. Another advantage which the spi¬ 
der reaps from the contrivance of a cell, or 
retreat behind the web, is that it serves for 
a place where the creature can feast upon 


The writings of Clement, of Alexandria, who lived du¬ 
ring the second century of the Christian era, contains a 
hymn supposed to be the earliest Christian hymn extant, 
and was probably written in the time of the apostles. The 
following version will give some idea of its spirit: 
■Shepherd of tender youth, 

Guiding in love and truth 
Through devious ways; 

Christ, our triumphant king, 

We come thy name to sing, 

And here our children bring, 

To shout thy praise. 

Thou art wisdom’s high priest, 

Tlidh hast prepared the feast 
Of holy love; 

And in our mortal pain, 

Votle calls on thee in vain, 

Help thou dost not disdain. 

Help from above. 

Thou art our holy Lord, 

The all subduing Word, 

Healer of strife. 

Thou didst thyself abase, 

That from sin’s deep disgrace. 

Thou mightest save our race. 

And give us life. 

Ever be thus our guide, 

Our Shepherd, and our pride. 

Our staff and song; 

Jesus, thou Christ of God. 

By thy perennial word, 

Lead us where thou hast trod. 

Make our faith strong. 

So now, and till we die, 

Sound we thy praises high. 

And joyful sing; 

Infants, and the glad throng, 

Who to thy church belong, 

Unite and swell the tong, 

To Christ our King. 

OUR OWN CONSEQUENCE. 


its game with all safety, and conceal the 
fragments of those carcasses which it has 
picked, without exposing to public view the 
least trace of barbarity, that might create 
a suspicion in any insects that their enemy 
was near.” 


pletion of what is declared complete, finished, 
built,” constructed. Whenever “a verb de¬ 
notes continuous action, being may be properly 
applied to it, as consentaneous with the action of 
the verb: as being feared, expressive of a continu¬ 
ous condition.” The house spoken of, is either 
built, or it is not built. If built, then, why use 
the form of words signifying, that it is not built? 
—that is to say, if a solecistic phrase can be said 
to signify any thing—if not built, then why uso 
the word, built? Built may be and is used with 
auxiliaries denoting future time—as, a house will 
be built, (not will be being built, nor will be build¬ 
ing built,) or as we say in the present time the 
house is built, if completed, or is building, if in a 
state of progress toward completion. 

Again: the perfect participle is used both ac¬ 
tively and passively; e. g., he had loved his wife 
—his wife was loved by him. If this form of the 
verb, or the perfect participle can be used both ac¬ 
tively and passively, why may not the imperfect 
participle be used in the same, or a similar sense? 
e. g., if it is desirable to make the agent more 
prominent than the thing done, or doing, tho wri¬ 
ter, or speaker would employ the active voice, as 
Osburn is building the house; or if it is desirable 
to change the order, theu the passive voice would 
be employed; as, the house is building. 

Take the form of speech, “I am loved,”— 
what advantage is gained by introducing the sole¬ 
cistic as well as uneuphonious form—“ lam being 
loved.” The former phrase is passive, but the 
latter is any thing but passivo to the ear of him 
who is a lover of litorary harmony, to say nothing 
of pure English. When a person says, “I am 
loved,” what does he mean to say? Does he not 
clearly convey tho impression that he is in the con¬ 


dition of receiving the continuous, and indefinitely 
so, (so far as the expression is concerned,) exercise 
of the affection named? If so, and we do not be¬ 
lieve that any one will deny it, then what more is 
intended to be conveyed by the phrase, “ 1 nin 
being loved?” If the phrase as employed by 
those who use it, cannot imply any thing more 
than the other, as it does not, they themselves be- 
ii>g judges, then why employ three words,—to say 
nothing of the inelegancy,—to give utterance to 
what is much more forcibly expressed by two?— 
Wo have thus, though briefly, attempted to prove 
that the phraseology under consideration, is philo- 
logically, “ philosophically, and analogically” dc 
fective, and, ergo, cannot he, as it is not, inten¬ 
tionally used by the best English writers. Dr. 
Beattie, notwithstanding “his regrets,” writes 
without scruple, “ Actions that are now peiform¬ 
ing.” 

Notwithstanding the high praise that is bestow¬ 
ed on Dr. Webster as a “standard,” by our cor¬ 
respondent, he repudiates the Doctor’s orthography 
in writing as above, as do nearly all who praise 
hi in as a standard. The Doctor is not our stand¬ 
ard in cither, orthography or orthoepy. We are 
an eclectic in this malter. What H. quotes from 
the Rural was not written by his “ opponent.” 
—[Ed. Educational Department. 


Dr. Darwin was of opinion that if a deaf 
person dreamed of hearing, the internal 
parts, essential to the function, were unim¬ 
paired. The same remark, says Dr. Smith, 
of Boston, is applicable to the blind. I 
have invariably found that the incurably 
deaf, as well as incurably blind, never dream 
of hearing or seeing. 


We think of our own consequence; our 
talents; our entertainments. We think 
what a breacli tflll be made when we die. 
We think of the mourners who will gather 
round us with their broken hearts. We 
think of the solemn, sad procession that will 
go with us to the tomb:—forgetting how 
seldom it is that the hearts of any consid¬ 
erable portion of a funeral procession are 
serious and solemn at all, or care anything 
»bout the dead. We look at our own aL 
fairs and press them forward, as if every¬ 
thing else should give way to them, and as 
if the world had no interest so great that 
they may not be required to yield to our 
convenience. 

Now, how contrary all this is to truth and 
reality, it is hardly necessary to attempt to 
show. Few will care about it when we die; 
and the world at large will care nothing 
and know nothing about it. A very little 
circle of friends will be affected—as a little 
circle of water is agitated when a drop of 
rain falls into the ocean. At the centre of 
that small circle of friends, there will be 
some deep emotion, some tears of genuine 
grief will be shed; at a very little distance, 
the emotion will be fainter and feebler, at 
a point but a little more remote there will 
be none, and soon, very soon, all the agita¬ 
tion there was will have died away, as 
when the little drops of rain fall into the 
ocean. 

The gay will laugh, 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care, 
Plod on, and each one as before wiil chase 
His favorite phantom. 

A few friends will go and bury us; and 
then they will turn away to their own con¬ 
cerns, forgetful that we are sleeping in the 
grave. Affection will rear a stone and 
plant a few flowers over our grave —but 
the hand that reared the stone or planted 
>theflowers, will soon become unable todeep- 
en the letters as they are obliterated, or 
to cultivate the flowers—and in a brief pe¬ 
riod the little hillock will be smoothed down, 
and the stone will fall, and neither friend 
nor stranger will be concerned to ask which 
one of the forgotten millions of the earth 
was buried there. No “ Old Mortality ” 
will go to cut again those effaced words 
which told our name, and the time of our 
birth and of our death. Every vestige 
that we ever lived upon the earth, will have 
vanished away. All the little memorials of 
our remembrance—the lock of hair encased 
in gold, or the portrait that hung in our 
dwelling, will cease to have the slightest 
value to any living being, nor will even mo¬ 
mentary curiosity be excited to know who 
wore that hair, or whose countenance is de¬ 
lineated there. 

On my grassy gravo 

The men of future times wiil cureless tread, 

And rend iny name upon I he sculptured stone; 

Nor will the sound f uni liar to their eqrs, 

Recall my vanished memory. 

— Rev. Albert Barnes. 

A Beautiful Picture.— A mother teach¬ 
ing her child to pray, is an object at once 
the most sublime and tender the imagina¬ 
tion can conceive. Elevated above earth¬ 
ly things she seems like one of those guar¬ 
dian angels the companions of our earthly 
pilgrimage, through whose ministrations 
we are inclined to do good and turn from 
evil. 


All virtues are in agreement; all vices 
are at variance. 


It is the perfection of holiness to do what 
God loves and love what God does. 
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THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 

How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honor and wealth, with all his worth and pains! 
It seems a story from the world of spirits 
When any man obtains that which lie merits. 

Or any merits that which he obtains. 

For shame, my friend, renounce this idle strain! 
Wh.'.t would’st thou have a good great man obtain? 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 

Or heap of corses which his sword hath slain? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 


Hath he not always treasures, always friends. His voice greets me as I come from labor, 

The good great man ? Three treasures—love, and light, u: • 1 , ■ 

. , „ , ,. . , „ , ’ b ’ and his arms encircle my neck in a sweet 

And calm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath; , . . . . J 

And three fast friends, more sure than day or night— Cm 01 HCe, <llld Ills cheek 1 epOSCS against mine 

Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. in the fullness of cliildish love, and then I 


And three fast friends, more sure than day or night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 

CHOICE OR A WIFE. 

Enough of beauty to secure affection. 

Enough of sprightliness to cure dejection, 

Of modest diffidence to claim protection, 

A docile mind, subservient to correction, 

Yet stored with sense, with reason, and reflection, 
And every passion held in due subjection— 

Just faults enough io keep her from perfection; 
Wiicn such l find, I’ll make her my election. 

MY LITTLE BOY. 


pie’s having a sweet tooth, but I verily be- BURNING OF A CANE-BRAKE. 

lieve the whole of my boy’s—he has four - 

—are all sweet. De Bow’s Southern Review for April, 

My boy is all exacting in his demands— notices a pamphlet, by A. F. Olmsted, A. 
demands sure enough, as imperious as those ^ » illustrated by an engraving, showing the 
of a prince; and his brow frowns and his lit- extraordinary variety of whirlwinds occa- 
tle voice rings again, if his demands are not sionecl by the burning of a cane-brake in 
complied with—principally confined, liovv- North Alabama. I he flames and smoke 
ever, to the matter of victuals. ascend after a most singular manner, and 

My boy is everything that is affectionate; 8'\ ve , rise , to some curious investigations, 
a laugh and a kiss his mortiin.tr and evening . 1,0 . we have not space to follow with the 
sacrifice, and his bright eyes and rosy cheeks ingenious author. J lorn this work the Re¬ 
glowing in the sunlight of a happy heart. vlevv extracts a description of the cane- 
His voice greets me as I come from labor, : 

and his arms encircle my neck in a sweet ^ *6 can(S> as ls we “ Kn o\\n, belongs to 

embrace, ancf.his cheek reposes against mine 0!( ier of glasses, (Gramineal, family 

in the fullness of cliildish love, and then I Avenaceae.) It grows to a height of 35 or 


feel that my little bov is better than every- ^ though but an inch or two in di¬ 
body’s, and I can’t be made to believe at am eteratthe base, and has a round, hollow 
such times but what everybody must think s ^ em > "ith knots every 12 or 15 inches, 
so. In short, as Mr. Micawber might say, 4* *! ie ^°P ^ leie * s a head of foliage, bush- 
my boy is a trump card in my domestic * n a PP earance > ma( ^ e U P l° n g linear 
pack.— Carpet Bag. leaves. The canes are met with on the 


- town, who owns something like a square 

Perhaps he is in no wise different from of houses and has a cool hundred thous- 
everybody’s little boy—I dare say he is no and in the funds —“Pray tell me what is a 
taller, or heavier, than ten thousand other Miser?” 


pack.— Carpet Bag. leaves. The canes are met with on the 

_ _ . _ _ _banks of all the rivers in the extreme 

THE MISER WHO HAD A HEART. Southern and South-western States, partic- 

- ularly in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 

“Uncle,” said a sweet looking little girl Louisiana and Texas. The rapidity of their 
the other day to a bluff’ old skinflint up growth is wonderful. 


> b°) s who have had existence, and been the “A mi-er, eh!—why, what put such a full grown canes in an incredibly short pe- 
; idol ^ of doting papas, and mammas, and silly question as that in your head, child ?” riod. They form dense thickets, the stems 
| maiden aunts. He is not an original boy “ 0, nothing in particular, uncle—only I often standing but an inch or two apart, al- 
in a single particular—I don’t claim him as heard Mr. Goodyear say as he went out though rising 35 or 40 feet. They thus 
; su °b he eats very much the same food, as the other day, when you refused to help constitute a barrier impenetrable by man 
other young gentlemen of his age, sleeps build the new church, that he was afraid and large animals, and consequently become 
the same, and makes up the same outrage- you was getting to be a miser—that’s all, a refuge for all kinds of small animals.— 
ous faces at castor oil. .1 don’t care if he uncle.” Through the thickets there are occasional 

isn’t different. but every parent has a “Poh, poh, —go along to your lessons, passages due to streamlets or some varia- 
right, in fact he is bound, to think his boy Rosa.” tionofsoil. There are occasional large trees 

better than everybody’s boy by a law ofna- The old man was touched—he loved his here and there in a cane-brake, which prob- 
ture that knows no contravening—will ad- blooming little niece, and notwithstanding ably started before the cane covered the 
mit of none. If everybody sees in the pic- her pertness, the thought of her dependence land ; but almost all other vegetation is ex- 
ture I draw of my boy a sketch of his own, upon him, and of the poverty of her widow- eluded. In clearing such land only a few 
let him remember it is my boy still, and not ed mother, struck a chord that for once vi- simple tools are employed—as a carpenter’s 
flatter himself that he has a prodigy that brated to his heart He was confused, and adze, or an axe, or a heavy kind of hoe, 
knows no equal. his countenance exhibited tokens of the called a ‘cane-hoe’—and a single blow is 

My hoy has the glory of more than a scarlet fever. He bustled about after his sufficient to divide the stalk. The laborer 
year of months to brag of, three of which hat and cane, and hurried off down town at grasps the cane with one hand, and, as he 
he has devoted to taking his steps in the an hour earlier than usual cuts it, throws it behind him, and passes on. 

initiatory of locomotion, and excels in little “ Why, Rosa, my child, what have you In this way an acre of land is soon cleared, 
manoeuvres in engineering of his own adop- been saying to your uncle? He’s offend- To prepare it for the plow it is only neces- 
tion, steering warily among chairs and ta- ed at something or other you have said or sary to fire the cane; as the roots are, for 
hies; and though frequently broaching to done.” the most part, near the surface, they are 

and foundering under a press of eagerness “ No, no, mother—I only asked him what consumed at the same time, and the land 
in circumnavigating the kitchen, he invari- a miser was — and he told me to go along is then ready for immediate tillage. From 
ably comes up all right, and forgets minor to my lessons, that’s all.” the ease with which it is cleared? and from 

auversities in the grand triumph. The timid and the heart-shrinking mother the fertility of the soil, (which may be ac- 

My boy is a living proof of the great truth sobbed outright at what she thought the curately determined by the size of the canes) 
of gravitation, as,when unlucky Circumstance kital imprudence of her child. She knew cane-land is preferred above all others in 
kicks him out of bed or throws him from a the hasty temper of her relative, and the the region. 

chair, he invariably strikes the floor; and thought of her own dependence and that The canes lie for a month or six weeks 
my boy lias had knocks enough on his head °f little Rosa upon him, quite overwhelmed to dry, and then are gathered into heaps 
to realize a faith with regard to his pro- her. She well knew his sordid passion, and and set on fire in several places at once.— 
fundity equal to that of Capt. Cuttle in the had observed with anxiety how rapidly it As soon as the burning begins, the air that 
renowned Bunsby, for the same reason. was absorbing his better feeling, as age is confined in the hollow jointed stalks, and 
My boy understands the moral of a whip crt! P t silently upon him. also the watery vapor expand and burst the 

—thus young will he wield the rod in ter- “ ra . v )’ ou are thoughtless, and canes asunder with a loud report. These 
ror over the" back of shrinking sisterhood, ^ ou liave ’ 1 fear > g' reatl y offended your un- explosions occurring from a vast number of 
nor, even spare maturity in his “experi- c ^ e- He may turn us out of doors—and canes at the same time, produce a continu- 
mental philosophy.” what then would become of us?” ed roar like the discharge of musketry from 

My boy knows very well how to manage Never fear,” said the lively little girl, an immense army, while the flames roll on 
it when the slop pail is within reach, and “ 1 H at him, I’ll hug and kiss him, until he wit h great rapidity. No other sound be- 
nothing pleases him more than a plentiful forgives me and tells me what a miser is. sides this continued roaring is heard in the 
ablution in soap-suds or greasy dish-water. He’ll never turn us out, mother—never— progress of the fire. This scene, therefore, 
My boy delights in experimenting in by- he cannot be so naughty an uncle as that.” differs widely from fires of brush and tim- 
draulics—now essaying to ad minister hydro- Sometime before the usual dinner hour, ^ er > such as those described in the 36th 

pathy by the dipper full to a healthy floor, the old gentleman came along, stepped into v °i ume of th . e ‘Journal of Science,’ which 
now sousing stockings into the water bucket, the parlor, lugging a large bundle under his P r °duced whirlwinds, accompanied by tbun- 

and now putting the hair brush into the arm. Little Rosa flew to his side, anxiously (Ien ” __ 

watching her uncle’s countenance, which she BORES 

My boy fills his father’s boots with incon- instantly perceived to lighten up with a -* 

gruities that do not belong there, and looks smile of benevolence, but she did not say a A very vexatious and afflictive class of 
on gravely as the load is shaken out, won- word. people are bores. The trouble is. there is 


It is reported that young plants some¬ 
times increase ten inches in length in a sin¬ 
gle night, and a large tract of land in a fa¬ 
vorable situation will become covered with 


rhat then would become of us?” ed roar like the discharge of musketry from 

Never fear,” said the lively little girl, an immense army, while the flames roll on 
I'll at him, I’ll hug and kiss him, until he w 'th great rapidity. No other sound be- 


A very vexatious and afflictive class of 
people are bores. The trouble is, there is 


dering, apparently, why his father don’t let “ Rosa, my dear,” said the old man after no dodging’em. One may protect his house 
it stay. he had carefully opened his bundle and dis- against burglars, his purse against pick- 

My boy watches his chance to pull a dish, played its rich contents upon the table,— pockets, his ship against fire, or the fury of 


My boy watches his chance to pull a dish, played its rich contents upon the table, 
or a cup, or a saucer no matter which— “Rosa, where’s your mother?” the waves, but how shall a man protect him- 

from the table, he seems to have an an- “There,” continued the old man, when se ^ against bores? Their kinds are vari- 
tipathy against crockery, and visions of sun- the lady and little Rosa appeared, “there is ous > hut they a re all intolerable alike—ex¬ 
derod pairs remind his father daily of the a present for you, sister; and you, you little ce pt on ly the ill-natured bore, whom you 

havoc htMias made in the once respectable hussy, there’s ore for you, but remember, are all allowed to dismiss without ceremony. 
“ servicg’ —here a white and there a blue, Rosa, never believe any one who says your He puts you out of temper, and you put 

some cracked, noseless, handleless stare uncle's a miser.” him out—of doors. The author of the 

him in the face. . Rosa sprang into his arms, and the old “ Fable for Critics” has attempted to classify 

My boy despises all conventional rules, man wept in the overflowing of his emotion, them. He says:— 
and un heeds the season that would limit From that hour he has been a happier man. “ i divide bores, myself, in the manner of rifles, 
will; republicanism speaks through every The innocent prattle of the little Rosa had 1,lt0 SI “ 00lh bores amt screw-bores, regardless of title#.” 
act —independence in every look freedom kindled the spark of benevolence in his The former class is certainly much the 
in every motion. bosom. He found out that he had a worst. Your good-natured, pod-auger bore 

My boy is very decidedly partial to an heart. is tedious and excruciating beyond all hu- 

ash-hole; it is a spot by him, of all others, --- - - man endurance. You tell him you are 

to be craved—he glories in an ash-hole; The Truth of Beauty. —There is noth- “terribly busy”—and he “excuses” you— 
there ward his mchnation ever points. David i„ g beautiful that is not true. There is but he don’t go! You are “sorry to neg- 
ot old, in his utmost woe, couldn’t have gone nothing true that is not beautiful. It was ^ ect him”—and he takes this hint kindly — 
cleeper into the ashes. A stove-pan is a j i n searching for beauty that truth was dis- hut he don’t take his leave! You assure 


them. He says:— 

“ I divide bores, myself, in the manner of rifles, 
into smooih bores and screw-bores, regardless of titles.” 

The former class is certainly much the 
worst. Your good-natured, pod-auger bore 
is tedious and excruciating beyond all hu¬ 
man endurance. You tell him you are 


! V ’, , r s lun . in nearln g “ s lose themselves; whilst millions are delu- minutes on pretence of business abroad — 
crunch beneath the feet of his mother, and i ded by the specious falsehoods met with on an d he awaits your return! If his cap were 
un, too, in filling his mouth with the frag- the way, and overwritten— “ This is the percussion, you might strike him over the 


ments. 1 have thought, from my boy’s truth, and he who doubts is doomed”_ 

predisposition to pick up gravel, that he re- But he who would reach the temple round 
quired it to aid m digestion. which this •wildering maze of thorns and 

My boy rejoices in a dirty face No Mo- briars is planted, must overleap these arti- 


head and he would'nt go off! 

The motives and purposes of authors are 
not always so pure and high, as in the en- 


1 • r • .1 *1 r • . 1 , . . r -v.oin.uu mu- null tuway» uuic miu. ill&ru, HS III Hie en- 

feJ J.1 : P , ?i War P K ’ C0, ;' d ! fcnces - «• hew his way right onward, thusiasm of youth we sometimes imagine, 

an annli ^ 1C01 i ^ ^ un c r i instinct led, having an unwavering confi- To many the trumpet of fame is nothingbut 

• k P ™, d 1 molass , cs -“ r tm.Vfh'ng— I deuce in God and his own soul. God is a tin horn to call them home, like laborers 
fi.d.Ml'.l!! ! 1 ’ " oM ? bawk i"' ould : truth, and every natural instinct of the sou] from the field, at dinner time, and then 
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ngnt harder to prevent its being wiped away. I guides us to God. 

My boy takes to sugar very readily; he --- 

was very quick in taking to this; it seemed A spare and simple diet contribute to 
instinctive with him. I have heard of peo- the prolongation of life. 


think themselves lucky to get the dinner. 

A solitary life has no charms for an am¬ 
bitious mind. 


SN1VELIZATI0N. 

Whithersoever we go, we meet with 
the sniveller. He stops us at the corner of 
the street to intrust us with his opinion.— 
He fears that the morals and intelligence of 
the people are destroyed by the election of 
some rogue to office. He tells us just be¬ 
fore church, that the last sermon of some 
transcendental preacher has given the death 
blow to religion, and that the waves of athe¬ 
ism and the clouds of pantheism are to del¬ 
uge and darken all the land. In the time 
| of general health, he speaks of the pesti¬ 
lence that is to be. The mail cannot be an 
hour too late, but he prattles of railroad ac¬ 
cidents and steamboat disasters. He learns 
that his friend who was married yesterday 
will be a bankrupt in a year, and whimpers 
over the trial which he will then endure.— 
He is ridden with nightmares and emits an 
eternal wail. Recklessness is a bad quality, 
and so is blind and extravagant hope, but 
neither is so degrading as inglorious and in¬ 
active despair. 

We object to the. sniveller, because he 
presents the anomaly of a being who has 
the power of motion without possessing life. 
His inspired languor is worse than tumid 
strength. Better that a man should rant 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 

More constant than the evening star 
Which wildly beams above; 

Than diadem — oh, dearer far, 

A sister’s gentle love! 

Sl ighter than dew-drops on the rose, 

Than nature’s smile more gay; 

A living fount which ever flows, 

Steeped in love’s purest ray. 

Gem of the heart!—life’s gift divine, 

Bequeath us from above; 

Glad offering at affection’s shrine— 

A sister's holy love! 

CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 

Of beauty, just enough to bear inspection; 

Of candor, sense, and wit, a good collection; 

Enough of love for one who needs protection, 

I o scorn the words—“ I’ll keep her in subjection;” 

Wisdom to keep him right in each direction, 

Nor claim a weaker vessel’s imperfection. 

Should I e’er meet with such in my connection, 

Let him propose, I’ll ofl'er no objection. 

ELEGANT EXTRACT.-THE MOTHER. 

I saw her large blue eyes swell with ma- 


-muguui IO rruiec tlictl] LULUtU . ..&-»* uu uiicl- 

strength. Better that a man should rant terna | tenderness, as she gazed in all the 
than whine. The person who has no bound- P4 nt * tuc ^ e a mother’s love, upon the 
ing and buoyant feelings in him, whose P a j n ^ countenance of her silent, imploring 
cheek never flushes at anticipated good, c hild- I saw her bursting bosom heave 
whose blood never tingles and fires at the agonizing fear, as she gently pressed 
contemplation of a noble aim; who has no * ts ou t-stretched hand between her 
aspiration and no great object in life, is only own> an( * bathed it in tears. I saw her 
fit for the hospital or the bandbox. En- unw earied care anticipate her infant’s wants, 
terprise, confidence, a disposition to believe unto 'J by words but eloquently told by an 
that good can be done—an indisposition to Hjfantilo look, and intuitively comprehend 
believe that all good has been done—these ecl ^ a mother’s love; and when the little 
constitute important elements in the char- su ^ erer slumbered, I saw a mother’s care 
acter of every mar: who is of use to the c °mmand a mother’s grief, and half re- 


world. We want no wailing and whimper- s P Irln & check the rising sobbings of her soul, 
ing about the absence of happiness, but a a bill sigh should wake her sleeping 

sturdy determination to abate misery._ babe. It was then that busy memory gave 

Whipple. to her present pain a heightened anguish 

-— --—-and shrouded in gloomy bodements, the 

THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER endearing prattling of her child, its smiles 

The silent influence of a good news,,a- itTsupfliant 

per ,n| ,e family and tl,rough thousands hands seeking its maternal afety. These 
of famil.es m the heart of the great com- and a thousand other endearments rushed 
rSnh-- y “ lhe f0l,0 ™S on her mind, and like a transient lighl in 

“ A large protion of our best moral cnl- p°“lf ra * d * mOTe 

tore .0 reiterated, and fastened on the The remembrance of hours spent in the 
mmd by the family press. The pulp,t does society of her child, gradually develop ml 
much; parental instruction in many cases its bodily and mental powers^ imparted f 
does much; bn the press IS, m the present saddened pleasure to its maternal nurse 
day, necessary to both Let any reader of when suddenly a feeble groan dissolved he; 
a well conducted family journal open Ins vision, for the vital taper of her child was 
paper, and consider thoughtfully its con- sinking into its socket. Her stifled sighs 
tents. There are m a single number.some- „ ow burst into convulsive sobbings from 

“ f ” 0 200 se f rate and ‘ lls - the bosom; whilst with unutterable anguish 
tinct articles, each one containing an idea, her laboring soul gave the pure spirit of 

a fact, or a sentiment, and stated or dins- her child to God. i sincere^ participated 
rated so asito produce an effect, m enlarg- i„ h er afflictions, and was silent if this 
ing the reader s store of knowledge, or giv- sc ,. n ,. of woe as j was u „ w j|] ini! to int 

mg a right direction to thought, ieehng, or rupt the sacred tribute of her grief, or un¬ 
acton. Mas. not a I tins have ,u influence, clasp that firm embrace, which pressed a 
and in the aggregate, a mighty influence lifeless infant to a mother's bosom, for soon 

M to eeThmThe fh° . m:m can it would be cradled in its coffin, and hushed 

fail to see that the fifty- wo visits a year j n ] one mansion „ f tbe over which 

ot a carefully conducted paper, intelligent, lhe winds of winler wou l d S how its [ ulla b “ 
correct, elevated in its moral tone, and with- T . , t T . . , ^'i^y- 

al interesting in its contents, must exert , J. tho ? ht “ / witnessed her conflicting 
a great and blessed influence upon domes- eel . lu o s > bow kmdly I rovidence had implant- 
tic life. Children growing up under such f dm a mother 8 bo g om, that persevering 
influences, are far more likely to be intel- •?’ w 4 C b eaa blcs her to bear wuh unre- 
ligent, correct in their opinions and morals, P iain g fortitude the various cares connec- 
and better prepared for the active duties of ^ Wl11 ° Ur , bhood, that those men 
life, than they could possibly have been ar6 mo ™ ter * who repay with cold indiffer- 
without it , ence, the affectionate solicitude that guard- 


-—__ed their years of helpless infancy. I felt 

A CONTENTED MAN. a glow within my bosom, a filial offering to 

„ ~ the memory of my mother, with a repent- 

1 he Home Journal says; a very eminent ant sigh, Jest my thoughtless boyhood 
clergyman, in the country, one of our sub- may have given her pain, unconscious of the 
senbers, draws the following picture of the sacred debt of the gratitude due to the feel- 

If inn nf mAof • • n ... .... 


kind of life most desirable: 

“ I am rejoicing in the beauty of the ‘God 
made country. Green fields and waving 
foliage, and shrubbery-embowered cottages 
are smiling all around me. Four hundred 
silent miles are between me and the roar of 


ings of a parent.”— Whittier. 

MOTHER. 

Round the idea of one’s mother the mind 
of a man clings with fond affection. It is 
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Broadway. My children are gamboling up- the first deep thought stamped upon our 
on the green grass, and swinging in the barn, bifant hearts when soft and capable of re- 
as happy as the swallows which are dartim* ce ivh)g the most profound impressions, and 
around them. The black and glossy cock°- a b tlie a * ter feelin gs of the world are more 
martins arid their white-breasted mates or ^ ess %ht in that comparison. I do not 

__ * V , . Irtkof ATT.,,, --1,1 __ 1 
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with liquid notes are circling around their ^ now that even in our old age we do not 
picturesque house, and sweeping in most b>ok back to that feeling as the sweetest 
enviable flight and with exultant songs, we ^ ave through life. Our passions and 
through the cloudless skies. Our proud our wilfulness may lead us far from the ob- 
rooster is incessantly sending his proud J ect °f our filial love; we learn even to pain 
challenge in imperial tones through the h er heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate 
elastic and invigorating air. The vane up- her commands; we may become wild, head- 
on the ridge-pole of the barn points due stron S> !ln( l angry at her counsels or oppo- 
north-west. Every bud in the yard is sition; but when death has stilled her moni- 
swelling and rejoicing; and I am content tor y voice, and nothing but calm memory 
with my lot.” remains to recapitulate her virtues and good 

*-7- —---- deeds, affection like a flower beaten to the 

Like an inundation of the Indes is the ground by a past storm, raises up her 
course of lime. We look for the homes of head and smiles amongst her tears. Round 
our childhood; they are gone; —for the that idea, as we have said, the mind clings 
triends of our childhood; they are gone.— with fond affection; and even when the 
The loves and animosities of youth, ^-here earlier period of our loss forces memory to 
are they ? Swept away like the camps that be silent, fancy takes the place of remem- 
had been pitched in the sandy bed of the brance, and twines the image of our dead 
river.— Longfellow. parent with a garland of graces, and beau- 

-—~— -ties, and virtues which we doubt not that 

Dangerous Fools. —If men are to be she possessed.— James. 

fools, it were better that they were fools in ------ 

little matters than in great; dullness turned There is no face so pleasant to behold as 
up with temerity, is a livery all the worse the face that loves us. 

for the facings; ar.d the most tremendous —____ 

of all things is a magnanimous dunce.— S. In character, in manners, in style, and in 

things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 
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Knowlesville—C. Thorp. 
[ j0 ,|j_C. B. Vescelius. 
Livonia—Andrew Sill. 
Lyons—E. R. Hughes. 
Lock port—J. W. Reed. 
Litchfield—H. Randall. 
T.o Rov—J. TL Stanley. 
Men don—N. Sherwood. 


Wheatland—J. Murdock. 
Walworth—Postmaster. 
West Bloomfield—DA Paul. 
Wheatvilie—II. Deuel, 
i Western vilie—A. Baker. 

! York—C. Seymour. 

Yates—J. Mead. 

' Youngstown—J. Ladd. 


PUBLISHED ON THE CASH SYSTEM. 

Ai,l papers stopped on the expiration of the time paid 
for, except in cases of express agreement. 

For Terms, &c. see last page. 

Our Premiums — The Result. 

YVk {jive below the names of the succesful com¬ 
petitors for Premiums offered for subscribers to the 
Rural previous to the 1st inst. Our figures, are 
subject to correction, but we believe they are right: 

S. E. Norton, Phelps, Ontario county, 245 sub- 
scribers—1st premium, $40 in cash. (Mr. N. re¬ 
ceived the premium of $10, for the greatest num¬ 
ber ot subscribers obtained previous to Jan. 1.) 

M. H. Decker, Victor, Ontario county, 201 
subscribers—2d prem., $30 in Plate, Rooks, Ag 1 
Implements or Seeds. 

C. D. L anc.worthy, Alfred, Allegany county, 
130 subscribers—3d prem., $20 in Rooks or Im¬ 
plements. 

J. H. Stanley, LeRov, Genesee co., 123 sub¬ 
scribers—4th prem., $15 in Rooks or Implements. 

G. N. Sherwood, Camillus, Onondaga county, 
73—5th prem., $10 in Books or Implements. 

Wm. L. Booth, Texas, Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 
and E. R. Hughes, Lyons. Wayne Co., N. Y., 
have each obtained 70 subscribers. Instead of di¬ 
viding the 6th premium, we will give each the full 
amount—$3 in books or implements. 4 

James Woodley, S^uth Otselic, Chenango Co., 
CG—7th prem.. $3 in books or implements. 

I. T. Van Buskirk, Clyde, Wayne county, 63 
—8th prem., same as above. 

A. Sill, Livonia, Livingston county, 61—3th 
prem., same as 7th and 8th. 

The Town Premium—the largest offered—can¬ 
not bo decided until the census returns are pub¬ 
lished, so that vve may know and compare the 
population of the various towns competing for the 
prize. 

In addition to the above, we have received many 
lists of from 40 to some 200 subscribers each, ob¬ 
tained by persons who did not compete for any of 
the regular premiums. Some desire no premium 
whatever, and others the special ones only—but 
we shall endeavor to give all some evidence that 
their efforts in behalf of the Rural are appreci¬ 
ated. A few have sent us lists numbering from 
fifty to over an hundred subscribers, without com¬ 
plying with the terms, and hence are not entitled 
to compete with those whose names are given. 

_We will endeavor to give, in a few weeks, a 

list embracing the names of those to whom we are 
under great obligations for past and continued ex¬ 
ertions in support of this journal—together with 
the number of subscribers obtained by each.— 
Meantime we return sincere thanks to all who 
have in any manner contributed to the remarkable 
and gratifying success of the New-Yorker. 

Tall Wheat. — Some ton days ago, Myron 
Adams, Esq., of East Bloomfield, brought to this 
city, wheat stalks measuring six feet six inches in 
Height. This was pretty tall for the Benson; hut 
thinking it could he equalled, if not beaten, Mr. 
.1. M. Goodhue, of Wheatland, has just left at our 
office, stalks of the White Flint which measure a 
trifle over six feet six. Considering the difference 
in time, Mr. A. has the palm, and others will have 
to try before his sample is fairly excelled. 

Mr. J. D. Weeks, of Mt. Morris, lately selected 
from his field stalks of wheat six feet four and six 
feet six inches in height, with heads six inches in 
length. His prospect is fair for large and heavy 
sheaves. 

“ Honor to whom Honor,” &c. —The Daily 
Advertiser speaks favorably of the valuable foreign 
correspondence from Dr. Rodgers in the Genesee 
Farmer. We presume our neighbor intended to 
say Rural New-Yorker, as Dr. R.’s correspon¬ 
dence on European Agriculture, the World’s Fair, 
&c., was written expressly for this paper—and 
not a line from him or any other person at the 
Fair has yet appeared in th* Farmer. 


The Mohawk Valley Railroad. 

This, as our readers are aware, is a projected 
road from Schenectady to Utica on the south side 
of the Mohawk River. Through the courtesy of 
the Secretary, F. E. Spinner, Esq., we have been , 
placed in possession of the first Repot of the board 
Directors, embracing a survey and estimale of the 
cost of the entire work. It is a document replete 
with interest and instruction, independent ol the j 
enterprise to which it owes its origin. The entire j 
length of the road as surveyed is 78 3-10 miles, | 
having a maximum grade of 21 12-100 feet per 
mile, for six and a half miles only, i birty miles 
are on a level, nearly twenty-two miles on a grade 
of ten feet and under; thirteen miles between ten 
and seventeen feet; and nearly six miles of eight¬ 
een feet to the mile. This is more favorable than j 
the grade of the Utica and Schenectady road, the j 
maximum of which is 26^ feet to the mile. The 
obstacles supposed to exist at “ Little I alls,” “ the 
Nose,” and other points on the road, are shown to 
he easily surmountable, demonstrating not on y 
the entire feasibility of the route, hut showing also 
a very favorable comparison with the route of the ; 
road upon the north side of the river. 

The estimated expense of the Mohawk \ alley 
road, with grading for double track, the laving of 
a single track and turnouts, using rails weighing 
70 pounds to the yard, is set down at $2,020,821, 
and if laid with double track entire, $2,706,107. 
Provision is made in the estimate for about 600 
more cross-ties to the mile and a heavier rail than 
are used on the other road. 

The report enters at length into the feasibility of 
building and supporting another road on a line al¬ 
ready traversed by the LUica and Schenectady' 
road, with a double track on the north side, and 
the Erie canal upon the south side of the Mohawk 
river. Reference is first made to the productive¬ 
ness and increasing business of the Erie canal, 
and the public are then treated to some extraordi¬ 
nary, not to say astounding revelations respecting 
the earnings and income of the U. & S. road 
which has for fourteen years engrossed the travel 
passing through the Mohawk Y alley. The entire 
net earnings of this road for fourteen years piece-, 
ding August, 1850, are stated to have amounted 
to four million, Uoo hundred and eighteen thous¬ 
and, two hundred and four dollars. 

A very liberal and enlightened view is given of 
the lines supposed to enter into competition with 
the Central line, and the conclusion legitimately- 
deduced that the Mohawk Valley Road now pre¬ 
sents to business "men aud capitalists, the “best 
unoccupied railroad within the United States,”— 
as, with a double track it will pay eleven per cent 
on its cost, and with hut a single track, fourteen 
per cent the first year after it is put in operation.— 
The whole report is characterized hv a clearness ^ 
and ability in keeping with the productions of the j 
President of the road, Hon. A. C. Flagg, from 
whose pen it probably emanated. 

--- — 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

BY L. WETHERKLL. 
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REMARKS. 

July 1st. Rainy morning—fine afternoon. 

2d. Cool and cloudy—a little rain. 

3d. Continues cool, and a little rainy in the af¬ 
ternoon. 

4th. Rainy early—very fine day—neither hot 
nor dusty—fine for celebration. 

5th. Coofc—fair day—rain in the evening. 

6th. Cloudy, cool aud rainy—very rainy night, 

7th. Cloudy—a little rain—quite cool day and 
evening. 

Note.— The week has been uncommonly cool 
for the first week of July—also unusually' rainy. 
The weather continues unfavorable for Indian corn 
—for it requires dryish and hot weather; whereas 
the season thus far has been just the reverse of this; 
but farmers need not despair yet of an Indian corn 
harvest. If the last half of July, and the months 
of August and September be warm, corn will be 
good. 

Crops and Weather in Rent Co., Mich. 

Friend Moore: —The farmer in this region j 
perhaps never had a more cheering prospect for 
abundant crops than at this time. Wheat has at- j 
tained a heavy growth of straw, and is now quite 
out of blossom, whilst the weather is propitious for 
its filling. Other crops promise quite as well; 
though corn is considered backward; for all that it 
is in better condition than it was last year at thi s 
time. Vegetation of all kinds is very abundant, 
whilst the season thus far has been good for fruit. 

We have had rather a cool, wet spring. April 
gave us 12 stormy days, with a fall of 4.31 inches 
of water. The extremes of the thermometer were 
21 and 78, with a daily average for the month of 
43.87 degrees. May was decidedly the wet mouth. 
There were no steady prolonged rains, hut frequent 
drenching showers with heavy discharges of elec¬ 
tricity. May-day was right snowy. Resides we 
had 10 rainy ones, giving us in all the large 
amount of 10.54 inches fall of water. The ther¬ 
mometer ranged from 24 to 86 and averaged 54.38. 
In the present month we have had 7 days on 
which rain has fallen and a depth of 2.97 inches. 
Extremes of heat 40 and 88, with a daily average 
of 62.38. t. e. w. 

Lnphamville, Kent Co., June 27,1851. 

A Fine Boquet.— The one in pyrimidal form, 
composed of the choicest roses, which we received 
a few days since from Miss E. Boughton, of West 
Brighton. Our thanks, M’lle, for so much beauty 
and fragrance, in a form so tasty and appropriate. 1 


Special Session.—Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Saturday,. June 28.— Senate —A resolution was 
adopted to adjourn sine die on Thursday next.— 
The appropriation bill, as reported by the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole, was amended in several partic¬ 
ulars and passed. The bill to amend the laws re¬ 
lating to the introduction of foreign immigrants 
and !o the public: health was passed. It abolishes 
the office of Physician of the Marine Hospital.— 
The hill to regulate the mode of procuring injunc¬ 
tions upon the proceedings of Stale officers (de¬ 
signed lo defeat factious opposition to the Canal 
hill,) was agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 
The Commission to investigate the affairs of Union 
College were instructed as to their duties. 

Assembly. —A substitute for tho bill passed at 
the regular session authorizing the construction of 
a drawbridge at Rouse’s Point (Lake Champlain) 
was reported and passed. It allows the railroad 
companies to build piers into the lake—leaving a 
space of 250 feet for the free passage of vessels. 
A floating section of a railroad is to be used, in¬ 
stead of a drawbridge, to connect the railroad from 
St. Johns to the Point. The Governor was re¬ 
quested to communicate such information received 
by him in relation to the census, and the apportion¬ 
ment of representatives, as in his opinion shall be 
necessary for the action of the Legislature. The 
Speaker announced the Committee on Congress- 
sional apportionments under the new census. 

Monday, June 30.— Senate. —Acts were passed 
making appropriations for State Library, and, thro’ 
the Regents of the University, for sciontifie and 
literary purposes, for the purchase of books to the 
amount of $2,800—for binding $000. To regu¬ 
late the transportation of baggage on steamboats. 
[This bill requires that steamboats shall give 
checks for baggage, and no fare need be paid if 
such checks aie not given.] To authorize Super¬ 
visors to make, the office of District Attorney a 
salaried office. 

Assembly. —Read the third time and passed, an 
act relating to the Oswego canal; to appropriate a 
portion of the United States Deposit Fund for the 
aid of Colleges and Medical Institutions; to amend 
the law in relation to plank roads and turnpike 
roads, passed April 9, 1851: in relation to the du¬ 
ties and powers of the Superintendents of Com¬ 
mon Schools; authorizing married women, who 
may he stockholders in any incorporated company 
to vote at elections of Directors and Trustees. 

Tuesday-, July 1.— Senate. —The hill providing 
that injunctions shall not be issued against any of¬ 
ficer or board of officers except by order of the 
Supreme Court at a regular term, sitting in the 
District where such board are situated, was passed 
by a vote of 21 to 6. Considerable local business 
was also disposed o r . 

Assembly. —The College appropriation bill was 
passed; also bill to regulate guage of Railroads. 

Wednesday, July 2.— Senate. —The amend¬ 
ments of the Assembly to the bill consolidating the 
School Laws were concurred in. 

At the Evening Session the case of the contest¬ 
ed seat in the twenty-sixth Senatorial District was 
decided in favor of Wm. II. Gilbert by a vote of 
14 to 6. Mr. Gilbert was sworn in. 

Thursday, July 3.— Senate. —The Clerk was 
directed to pay to George B. Guinnip, the unsuc¬ 
cessful claimant for the vacant seat in the twenty- 
sixth Senatorial District, his mileage and per diem 
and allowance. 

The Senate agreed to the resolution for final ad¬ 
journment on the 10th of July, which passed both 
Houses, is now fixed. Adjourned to Saturday. 

Assembly. —The Canal Enlargement bill under 
consideration. Adjourned over the 4th. 

Literary Notices, &c. 

Sheep: theik Breeds, Management, and Dis¬ 
eases. By Wm. Youatt. With remarks on 
Sheep in the United States, and Fine Wool in 
Silesia. New York: C. M. Saxton. 1851. 

“ Youatt on Sheep,” was originally published 
in England, under the superintendence of the So¬ 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
is a valuable coinpend of reliable information con¬ 
cerning the different breeds, their origin and char¬ 
acteristics; also o f the most thorough and profitable 
management of the flock, as well as their various 
diseases and the remedies therefor. It has the ne¬ 
cessary engravings to illustrate its contents, and is 
published in a neat form and style. 

The “ Remarks on the Breeds and Manage¬ 
ment of Sheep in the United States, and on the 
Culture of Fine Wool in Silesia,” of which such 
large mention is made in the title page, occupy five 
pages of the work; and do not seem of sufficient 
value to justify so prominent an announcement. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine. Edited by L. 
Gaylord Clark. New York: S. Hueston, 
139 Nassau St.; Monthly, $5,00 per annum in 
advance. 

The July No.,—the first of the 38th Volume— 
is before us. So well known is this long estab¬ 
lished periodical, that it seems unnecessary to des¬ 
cant upon its merits. The “ Editor’s Table,” to 
which so many sit do vn, and rise up refreshed, is 
as good this month as ever, and the contents of 
the body of the work are varied and valuable.— 
The new postage law lessens the expense of re¬ 
ceiving this work by mail, and should add largely 
to its list of subscribers. The volume for 1851, 
and three years previous, will be supplied for $10. 

Dr. M. M. Rodgers, of this city, (foreign cor¬ 
respondent of the Rural,) has recently been elec¬ 
ted a member of the “ Society of Arts,” London. 
Prince Albert is President of this Society, and 
the members consist of practical chemists, civil 
engineers, literary and scientific men, members of 
Parliament, &c. Its investigations are devoted to 
science commerce, mechanical arts, agriculture. 

Hussey’s Reaper. —This valuable machine can 
lie obtained of Sam’i. Heston of Batavia, and 
David McVean, Scottsville. See advertisement, i 


ARRIVAL OF THE PROMETHEUS. 

Two Weeks Later from California. 

The steamer Prometheus arrived at New York, 
July 3d, with 250 passengers, and San Francisco 
dates to June 1st. She came by way of San Juan 
de Niearaugua. She arrived at Chagres on the 
outward passage June 22d, left on the evening of 
the 23d, anived at San Juan in 22 hours, left on 
the morning of the 25th at 10 o’clock, and arrived 
at Sandy Hook at 10 P. M., Wednesday, after a 
passage of 7 days 21 hours. She left the Empire 
City at Chagres. 

She steamer Tennessee arrived at Panama on 
the 20th with two and a half millions in gold and 
250 passengers. 

The accounts from San Francisco are encour- 
ageing. A remarkable energy is exhibited m the 
work of rebuilding and restoring what was so re¬ 
cently destroyed by fire, and business affairs are 
rapidly improving. 

On the 3d of June the steamer New Orleans 
arrived at Panama from San Francisco, with 
$400,000 in gold, and 350 passengers. Another 
steamer and $600,000 in gold, arrived at the same 
time. 

A riot which threatened serious results, occurred 
at Nevada on the 25th May. It had its origin in a 
long standing dispute concerning a land claim.— 
Guns, and pistols had been freely used, hut it did 
not appear that any person was killed. 

Rumors are rife of Indian difficulties in the nor¬ 
thern part ol the State. The despised Indians 
have evinced no lack of courage, and it is to be re¬ 
gretted that a few individuals have had the power 
and want of principle which have made a war on 
those wretches quite probable. 

There never existed in the nature of the case 
any necessity for sucli a deplorable condition of 
things. 

The prospects of agriculture are very good— 
much better than was at one time anticipated. 
The late rains have materially increased the prob¬ 
abilities of good crops. The employment of a por¬ 
tion of our citizens, is certain to he an increasing 
and profitable one. 

From the Alta California, May 31st. 

Our city is built up again. In our last issue 
for the States, wc told of its destruction, now of 
its resurrection. Some plants take root and 
sprout upward in sucli a hurry, that they bring 
the old stamina of tlic germ whence they sprung 
upon the upshooting stalk, the bulb husk still 
clinging to it. So it is of our city. She has 
sprung up from her ruins literally with ashes up¬ 
on her head, standing upon embers. 

W* have streets again, blocks, houses, stores, 
business excitement, bustle, progress, prosperity. 

Three-fourths of the streets are lined again 
with habitations, although four weeks have not 
elapsed since the fire. 

So too, is it, of Stockton. Accounts from 
there are very encouraging. Her people have not 
been disheartened by their great calamity, but 
have progressed very far in remedying by build¬ 
ing since the destruction by the great fire. 

Those two fires had not as much effect as was 
anticipated in raising prices, on account of great 
quantities of goods on ship board, and large car¬ 
goes which have arrived since. 

From Oregon. —The dates from Oregon are to 
May 24 th. 

The news from the Clamath mines is set down 
by the Statesman as rather discouraging. 

The election for State officers was about to take 
place. 

The propeller Black Hawk had commenced 
her regular trips between Portland and Oregon 
City. 

The Advance in Breadstuff. 

The advance iu some kinds of breadstuff's and 
the increased activity and firmness in all as indica¬ 
ted bv recent European advices, was generally un¬ 
anticipated here. The cause is thus explained 
through the Liverpool Times: 

Last harvest was firmly believed, by parties most 
conversant with calculation to have beon much 
below an average. Notwithstanding, low prices 
have ranged, under large importations of foreign 
produce, but by far the greater proportion has gone 
into consumers’ hands; and since the commence¬ 
ment of the present year putting into store has 
been more from necessity than choice. We late¬ 
ly and especially this week, witness a demand up¬ 
on us from a distance in the inferior, unknown 
since the memorable year of 1847. Does this in¬ 
timate that the growers are not holding stocks 
usual at this period of the year? I am strongly of 
opinion that the farmers and millers have not held 
shorter stocks of wheat than they do now, at a 
similar period for a number of years, and that low 
prices have not only caused immense consump¬ 
tion, but that under dispiritedness, this prime arti¬ 
cle of food has been to some extent wasted as was 
the case after the good harvest aud low prices of 
1834 and 1835. There are tolerably largo stocks 
of wheat and flour iu the ports, but if these are to 
be drawn upon from a distance in the interior, 
they would soon prove small euough.- 

Magnificent Idea. 

The San Francisco Courier, in speaking of tho 
necessity and feasibility of a steamship communi¬ 
cation between that point and China, remarks that 
such a line would complete the chain of steam 
communication around the world, except a small 
break in crossing the Isthmus of Suez, connecting 
Asia with Africa. The paper then says:— 

“This link completed, the traveler, leaving New 
York, can proceed to Chagres by steam, from 
thence to San Francisco, to Macao via. the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, Guam and Minila—thence lo Suez, 
via Siugapore, Penang, Ceylon and Adin, thence 
to Cairo and Alexandria, to Southampton, via Mal¬ 
ta and Gihralter, and from thence by steam again 
to New York. The only break in steam naviga¬ 
tion will he in crossing the Isthmus of Suez. Thus 
he would be able to circumnavigate the world vis¬ 
iting many points of interest, making the trip in 
140 days! The commercial advantages which 
must flow to the United States from this and kin¬ 
dred sources, are too great for enumeration here, 
and too well known to require it.” 

New Postage Stamps. —The stamps to be used 
under the new law are thus described: 

No. 1 is printed in black—represents the head 
of Washington, and is of the denomination of 12 
cents. 

No. 2 is printed in red—represents the head of 
Washington in profile, of the denomination of 3 
cents. 

No. 5 printed in blue—represents the head of 
Franklin in profile, and is of the denomination of 
1 cent 


-The value of the ice exported from Boston [ 

last year was $107,016. 

-Large quantities of chesnuts are being im- ? 

ported into London from New York. 

?■ -“Bloomer Pie Nies,” and “ Bloomer Balls,” j 

appear to he nil the rage in some particular localities f 

-The New York Mails by the Erie It. B., reach 

Cleveland in 28 hours. 

-The price of Bread is one-third dearer in 

London than in Paris. 

-Commissioner Follett has had the ‘Pinnacle’ 

of rock which overhi ng the tnnr.cl at Portageville 
blasted off. 

-On Tuesday the 18th June, 67,908 persons 

visited the exhibition building up to five o’clock. ( 
The receipts were £3,202 13s. 

\ -A gentleman in Cincinnati has trained a pair 

of elks to trot in harness attached to a buggy; they 
run a mile in three and a half minutes. 

-The Canadians are ir.dedted to the amount 

of $18,782,565, on which $921,625 of annual inter¬ 
est is payable. 

-Widows who have children of thp proper 

age to attend school, have a right to vote for school 
trustees in Kentucky. 

v -Jenny Lind and suite have engaged rooms at 

the Clifton House, on the Canada side of the Falls. S 
They are expected to arrive next week. 

-Madame Anna Bishop gave her first concert 

at tho Apollo Rooms, Troy, on the evening ot the ' 
9th ult.—She is coming to t-his city. < 

-Mr. Joseph W. Ball of Exeter, during the < 

past week, sheared from a two year old French ( 
Merino Buck, L5 lbs. of wool. 

-The coal region of Iowa extends about 200 ( 

miles up the Valley of the Dcsmoines. Its entire 
area alone cannot be less than 20,000 square miles 

' -A little boy, son of James Cook of Geneseo, 

had both his eyes blown out a few days since by 
pouring powder from a flask upon a coal of fire. 

-The Rev. l)r. Baird, who has frequently 

preached and lectured in this city, sailed for Europe 
on Saturday. 

-On the 21th ult. Land Warrants were quo- , 

ted in New York at $155. Demand got d and sup 
ply moderate. 

-Tobacco is grown in the western part of 

Canada. A quantity of plug has been sent to 
Montreal for trial. 

-The New Constitution of Ohio has been 

adopted by a large majority. The majority against 
license is also large. 

-The Mayor of Newburyport, Mass, to which > 

office Gen. Cushing hns been elected, does’nt get 
any pay. 

-The people of New Hampshire have approv- < 

ed of a Homestead Exemption Law'. The majori¬ 
ty in favor, was 3,762. 

-From published tables it appears that oqi 

deficiency in the weight of hogs packed the last 
season in the west, from the season previous, 
amounts to 105,360.370. 

-S. G. Goodrich. Esq., entered upon the du¬ 
ties of his office, ns Consul of Paris. May 12th hav¬ 
ing nrrived on the 19th of April. Ilis office, is at 
No. 32 Rue de Rivoli. 

_Oyster shells have been laid on the track of 

the New York and New Haven Railroad, and have 
proved an excellent remedy for the dust which is \ 
such an annoyance to railroad traveling. 

-A canal boat loaded with raw cotton from 

the Mississippi, passed this city east, on Thursday < 
evening, hound for New York. The fact is preg¬ 
nant with interest. 

-“ Mary.” las been a stewardess in the Black 

Ball Line of Liverpool Packet ships for twenty t 
years, during which time she has crossed one hun¬ 
dred and thirty six times. 

-A rattlesnake mother, with nine rattles and 

ton eggs, each containing a perfect snake, was 
killed in Milton, Mass, litely, by the courage of 
two young ladies. 

-The editor of the Tribune went to the opera 

in Paris,—good soul—because, as he says, it was a 
“ national institution.” The same reason is given 
in Virginia for drinking Mint Juleps. 

-The wool crop of Michigan this season wilj 

bring at n low estimate $700,000 of eastern cash 
into the State, and it will all he done up in live 
weeks. 

-The man who first appeared in the streets 

with an umbrella, was much more ridiculed than 
the wearers of tho “Bloomer” custome. So was 
Fulton’s steamboat. 

-The earnings of the Central Michigan Road 

for June are, in round numbers, $105,000, against 
$70,000 in June, 1850, an increase of $35,000 or 
5'l per cent. 

-Jt is reported that Dr. Abel F. Fitch, one of 

the Michigan Railroad conspirators, lias been found 
dead in his cell from tho effects of poison taken 
voluntarily or administered by others. 

_The Treasurer announces the public moneys 

on the 1st of July subject to draft, in the various 
deposits, to he $11, 958,640 12, of which $635,228 
was in the Sub-Treasury of New York. 

-One of the lines of the Broadway omnibuses 

in New York, has recently been sold for $144,060, 
viz: $80,000 for the “good” will and $64,000 for 
horses, stages, stables, &e. 

_The transfer of hooks to the U. S. stock wns 

re-opened on the 1st of July, at the 1 reasury 
$105,500 was issued to foreigners, from the 1st to 
the 4th inclusive. j 

_The number of emigrants who have nrrived , 

in New York for the last six months, ending July 
1st, is 134,783. The increase over the correspond- j 
ing period of last year is 44,820. > 

-Almost all newspapers weigh more than an \ 

ounce each, and transient papers are therefore, un¬ 
der the new law, chargeable with two cents' post- j 
age, instead of one cent as formerly. 

-It is said there are 400,000 feathers upon the ( 

w ings of a silk-worm moth, and that any one doubt¬ 
ing the truth .of the statement can easily satisfy \ 
himself by counting them! 

-The Hong Kong Register announces, that ( 

the Chinese residents in that city have begun to ' 
allow their ladies to enjoy social intercourse with < 
the wives and daughters of the burharians. J 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP BALTIC- 
Nine Days Later from Europe. 

The steamer Baltic arrived at New York on the 
5th inst., making her passage in 9 days and 224 
hours. 

London Money Market, June 24.—There is 
no further change of any kind to notice int.ie Eng- 
lish stock market. Prices remain unaltered. Con¬ 
sols are 96§. 

Great Fire in London. —One. of the most de¬ 
structive fires that ever occurred in London, took 


<% ftiarktts. 


Rural New-Yorkf.r Office, ) 
Rochester, July 9, 1851. } 

FLOUR—TO the trade $1,50(5)4,03; lest qualities ©5,‘25. 


N ©TICE. 

T HE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 
the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. Inquiries respecting matters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and I wili see that they are properly taken 


GRAIN—Our Market is dull,and has been for some days care of, and the necessary entries inade^Uhe^business^l- 
tst. We hear of sales of 400 bu. Valley wheat at $1,01, Rochester, July, 1851. SOtl. 


past. We hear of sales of 100 bu. Valley wheat at SI,01, 
and 570 bu. do. on private terms. Corn 48(2)50c. 1,000 bu 
corn shi pped by Savage & Co., of Buffalo, consigned to 
W. C. Foster, was taken from canal boat A. Van Sanford 
in a damaged condition, (by water,) and sells at ‘25c. per 
bushel. Oats 38(a>40c. 

SHEEP l'ELTS, 38(2) 10c. Lamb skins 18(2)38c. 

HAY, from $7 to $11 per ton. Not much coming in. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Hussey’s Reaping Machine. 

T HIS Machine can be obtained of SAMUEL TIESTt)N 
of Batavia, and DAVID McVEAN, of Scottsvillc. 
who are the only authorized agents for the sale of our 
Reapers west of Canandaigua in this State. 

T. R. HUSSEY & CO. 
Aubum, N. Y., July, 1851. 

JfgF’ Persons desirous of obtaining Hussey's Reaper of 
recent manufacture, with all the improvements, are re- 


HESSEY’S HEAPING RIACISINE. NEW SEED STORE 

W E would respectfully call the attention of farmers to and 

the fact that we have the agency and the sale of the AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

York 0 we"rdf R Se.!eca w^ujT’and generto No. 08 State st.. first door south of Wctta & Co.’s Express 

, r„. n. rinitai t 3 tf.t 0 .nnri r-.niri-. we «*•!! the Ofhce. Arnold’s BIqck, Rochester, N. \ . 

Reapers at the manufacturer's prided adding only cost ol MMIF. subscribers, under the nau.e 

transportation. They can be examined at our store in . arc now opening a New s*xd Stoix and Agricultural 
Rochester, and also at Brown & Mills, Mt. Morris, Litton Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
& Jones, Moscow, H. T. McNair and Natt B. Manus, near ‘Monroe heed Store & Agricultural Warehouse, 
Dansville, ami H. Curtis, Albion. All who design purchas- where will be kept a full assortment of American and lin¬ 
ing are earnestly requested to hand in their orders at once ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most np- 
tis this will enable us to have on hand in season all that proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
may be required, and prevent any being disappointed as wanting any tiling in our line are requested to call. We 
might be the case if orders were delayed til! the harvest will make it an object for such to do so. 


bad begun.' That they are the best Reapers made, and that 
it would be greatly to the advantage of farmers to have 
them, there is no doubt. 

Annexed are a few of the many certificates which might 
be given: 

Macedon, Aug. 29, 1849. 


OHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje. &. Briggs. 
JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


) and Wiggins &■ Co. Lard, tried. 

The Great Exhibition. —On the 23d, 67.5f>.Y , Iani ^ st J 10 ke<i.'.' 

\ persons visited the Crystal Palace, and £6,016 18s Shoulders, do. ... 
I was the amount taken at the doors. Potatoes, bu —^ . 

] One of the most interestin'^ items in the Palace Wheat> ’ ; ‘ 

) js an immense black diamond in the rough state, Corn. 

) from Bahia, contributed by Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Buckwheat. 


.7c I Clover,bu. . . .$5,00(5)5,59 


STATE F AIK. 


Hams, smoked. . .9£(2) 10Jc Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 . ' ' J ' _ , . 

Shoulders, do.7(2)8c Flax.1,*2501,50 In Rochester, in September. - Grounds to Kent. 


. .41(®02c SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish. bbl.$7,5008 

. ..01,01 | Codfish, cwt.4,1005 

. .48050c. I Salt, bbl.01,00 


IMF, Committee having charge of alt the Grounds ad- 
joining*the location of the State Fair, are. now ready 


be given: BCJRKALL>8 NEW REAPER. 

Macedon, Aug. 29, 1849. A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
Messrs. Rapalje & Co.—Gents:—The Reaping Machine XX was awarded Mr. Burr.w.l for the Best Grain 
l bought of you, made by MessrsEldred Sc Hussey, at Au- Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s 
burn, has been thoroughly tested by me the present bar- (Uotii present.) Since that time it has been improved in 
vest, and I am happy to say has exceeded my most san- many respects, and is now, unquestionably, the best ma- 
guinc expectations. ' I have cut with it 125 acres of wheat chine lor the purpose before the public. It was thoroughly 
besides mv own crop, making some 21)0 acres of oats and tested the last season in the same field with Hussey’s and 
wheat; and I can confidently recommend it to my brother McCormick’s and pronounced by all present far superior to 
farmers as just the machine they want. 1 have cut 12 either. 

acres of oats in half a day, and ‘20 acres of stout wheat in It is so geared that it runs light, can be driven either slow 
one day, with three horses abreast, and most of it was bad or fast, ami cuts either wet; green, grassy or lodged wheat 
cutting. I think I can cut 25 acres of good whentina without clogging. These are important qualities in a Ronp- 
day, and do it better than can he done in any other way.— er, as ail know who have been bothered in the use of the 


.44c Apples, bu.... 


Liverpool, so hard that it' has hitherto defied the Eggs.' doz? d .". 

lapidaries to polisli it, and weighing 2ol) carats. Parley.—(6>»-c Beans, bu. . . 

Ireland. The- people of Galway were con tin- w&« 

uing to make arrangements lor the reception ot .8(S)IOe Do. soft,.. 

the steamer North America. The prospects lor Sheep Pelts.38(S)40c Wool, lb. 


Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(5)4,00 1 Wood, hard, cord.. .3(5)3,50 j s t0 bn held. 


. .. 4,10(5)5 to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, &c., 
.. . .(5)1,00 & c. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester 

.. .75(5) 1,00 Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Coinmer- 

.02£ cial Bank, between 11 and 12o’clock, A. M. 

.11c q’he TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en- 

. .1,25(6)1,50 closure, will be rented on Saturday the second day of Au- 
. . .7(2)11,00 „„ s t at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair 

.,1 r .II !* ’. , , 


My machine is now in perfect order, and 1 consider it full 
as good as when l got it of you. 

Yours most respectfully, Tnos. Rushmore. 

Wheatland, Aug. 20, 1849, 


Hussey and other Reapers, from a lack of these qualities. 

The manner of raising ami lowering the apron and 
throwing the machine i n and out of gear, are also improve¬ 
ments; Out without particularizing further, we would say 


) the crops generally continued very favorable. 

|j l France. —Advices from Paris state that the 
I > movement in favor of a revision of the constitution, 
| ; is on tho increase. Petitions most numerously 

S signed continue to flow in from all quarters. The 
) solemnity of the Fete Dicn was celebrated with 


Lamb skins. . 


.8(2) 10c Do. soft, . , 

.38(5>40c I Wool, tb. 

. . . l8(6)3Sc | Flour barrels. 

New York Market. 


, .2(6)2,50 Conditions made known at the time and place. 

.30®40c J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 

.39033 Rochester, June 20, 1851. 79-t.f 

' Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

npriE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
!;et firm J an d especially hook and periodical publishers, a uihors, 


is on tho increase, tenuous most m.meruus.j NEW YORK, July 7, 3 P M—ASHES—Market firm and especially hook and periodical publishers, a uihors, 

signed continue to ilow in hom all quarters. 1 lie witli a fair demand for Pots. Pots $n; Pearls 5 50. _ y lat | 1C ] las established a Stereotype Foundry in 

solemnity of the Fete Dicn was celebrated with FLOUR—There is a better feeling for low gradesof State Rochester. His establishment is’ftirnished with every fa- 

irreat honor in the churches of Paris and the and Western, but without much improvement. Ohio and cility for Stereotyping, In the best manner. Books, Fninph- 
^ , 1 , Michigan are better and in request for shipping. Inferior lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 

suburbs. . grades" are steady and in fair demand for ex port. We note animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advcrtise- 

T he review of the troops ot the 1st Hi vision ot S1 | la ]] salesof new flour from Southern wheat. Canadian ments, &.c., Sec. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 

the army of Paris, by the President of the Repub- is better and in fair demand, but is not active. Spies 700 mahogany. All work executed with promptness an I on 

i:__ .... knnnmicerl -.nnie davs since came off in hh!s. $1,37 afloat. Sales of domestic 10,500 hbls. $4,12(2) reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 

I ice ; ts announced ton. nuts mi ce, ca. ue ii in ^ lbr Mic i ljuall an( , ltl( |j mla ; $i. 18(5)1,37 for Northern at any other Foundry in the country, 

the Champs de Alars. I^veit tiling pu-seti >.t qui- an( i Southern Ohio common; 4,37(2)4,50 for pure Genesee; An establishment of this kind has long been a des dern- 


Messrs Eldred & Hussey—Gents:—I have now used one , dial, having been interested the last two years in the sale 
of your Reaping Machines for two years, and do most of the Hussey Reaper, we know its good and had ipialities 
cheerfully say that it has given the best satisfaction. I —and having had considerable acquaintance with other 
have cut my whole harvest, and a large one too, with my Reapers, we can point out the difference between the 
ordinary farm hands. 1 have cut 20 acres of stout wheat Burra!! Reaper and others, and show wherein die Burrall 
a day with ease, and I would most cheerfully recommend Reaper is superior. 

| it to my brother farmers as the best and most economical All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers are invited 
machine that is used on a farm, lu lact l think so much to call at our slore and examine the machine and hear 
of it that five hundred dollars would not induce me to part what we have to say in regard to Re'ijicrs generally. The 
with it if I could not gel another. I have also two broth- Reaper la warranted, and will he put to work for the pur- 
ers, each of whom have one of your machines, which chaser by us, if desired, free of charge, if vve do not have 
they like very much, and could net he induced to he with- too far to go. 

out. I think your agents. Messrs Rapalje & Briggs, will We have the exclusive sale of them in this city, and sell 
sell a large number of them in our county next season, as ;l t the manufacturers prices adding transportation, 
many of my acquaintances have told me they intend to BRIGGS & BROTHER, 


) lj C e, as announced some days since, came off in 
) the Champs de Mars. Everything pa-sed off qui- 


sell a large number of them in our county next season, as 
many of my acquaintances have told me they intend to 
purchase one ot your Reapers another season. 

Anan Harmon. 

Bergen, Sept. 1, 1851. 

This is to certify that I have this season used one of 
Hussey’s Reaping Machines, which I purchased of Messrs 


77 No 08 Stale street, Rochester, Y. N. 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! i'MWS!!! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, 


\ etlv. On the 23d, tho prominent cry was “ Vive 
) la Napoleon.” 

( On Saturday, M. Ledru Rollin had been con- 
i detnned by default by the Assizes of tho Court of 
( l’avis, to two years imprisonment and a fine of 20,- 


nnd Southern Ohio common; 4,37(5)4,50 for pure Genesee; An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
$4,25(2)1,31 lor State, closing firm, $4,25. Northern is a turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
shade firmer with fair demand; sales 1,100 hbls, $1,44(2)1,- hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to the 
50 for common to good; $4,87(2)5,25 for fancy. enterprise. 

GR AIN—A fair milling and export, demand for Wheat, £ 3T Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. All or- 

hut sajes are restricted by the firmness of holders. Rye ders fronl a distance may be addressed o 
dull and nominal at 74)2. Oats in fair demand—43a45 for J. v. . 1 * 


Rapalje & Briggs, of Rochester, and that it gives perfect Mason & Go., after long and expensive experiments, 
satisfaction. I have cut my wheat which, was very badly some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
lodged, much faster, better, and cheaper than it could he j u an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
done any other way. I have had one of McCormick’s for 0 f Brattleborough, Vi., which has been pH bli sited finite 
the last three years, and it now stands in the road as a Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 07 and 08 of Moore’s ltu- 
useless article, as I consider it, having tried to use it lor ra i New-Yorker. 


000 francs, for the publication of the two pamphlets 3tate,,'40a42’.i for Ohio, 41a42>£ for Jersey. Corn more 
of tho 24th of February and the 13th of June. plenty and freely offered. The market is a shade easier; 

Sales of 21,000 bn at 57a58 for Western mixed, 59 for 
Spain. — Accounts from Madrid to the loth 111 st., round yellow—white is wanted, 
states that I he discussion in the Chamber of Derm- PROVISIONS—Moderate local trade in pork, 12 75 for 


) states that ihe discussion in the Chamber of Depu- PROVISIONS—Moderate local trade in pork, 12 75 for 

) .. ,l„„ nr,.* voi-i- nmimted ivir prime; 14 37 for mess; old still neglected. Beef heavy, 

ties on the preceding day was very animated par- for , ness> 5ll6 for priin „. Cut lneats at VA for ham J s 

,1 ticularlv between Bermudese de Castiio and Bravo ov, for shoulders. Lard dull at 8^a9. Butter in good 
) Murillo. demand for the East—9al3 for Ohio, 10al4 for State. 

i In the course of the day, the following proposi- Cheese in demand at 5a7e. . 

■ . . 11 10 l ' „ 1 WOOL—tiuiet. Foreign is largely accumulating in stock 

t tom, signed bv lb members, was laid an the table, nn( j prices are rather easier; domestic fleece dull, 
j after hearing to the explanations just given by the COTTON—Market quiet. 

) Ministers:—*■ We invite the Chamber to declare Albany Market. 

) that the Ministry deserve its confidence and sup- , _. ,, „ „. _ 

‘ J ALBANY, July 5.—The great hulk of Western Corn 

) port. now arriving at tide-water is found to bo either heated or 

) The Assembly being jonsulted, took the pvopo- damaged,and the quantity being large reeeivers find it 
l «ition and the discussion upon it was to be opened very difficult to find buyers, and the greater partis being 
] on the 18th. but the election of the Commissioners ^ ^ 

1 ■’ of the Public Debt took up the most of that day. n pj our —There is a pretty active demand for Western 
; 'I’he members returned were favorable to the bill, and State Flour, with a good business doing at the closing 


March, 1651. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in excha nge for work. [ 63-tf ] 

FURNITURE ROOMS; 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 


three years without any success. 

I consider Hussey’s Machine just the thing for our farm¬ 
ers, and I could not now, after proving its merits, he indu¬ 
ced tobe Without one. Noah VV’ii.nuR. 

. Greece, Hept. 7, 1850. 


Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 


$!)al I for mess, 5a6 for prime. Cut. meats at 7/1 for hams Rochester! 

(i)„ for shoulders. Lard dull at Sj-(a!). Butter in good Q n rf le Cn.<tli System! No. 29 State Street. 

demand for the East—9al3 for Ohio, lOul-I for State, t j | r '’(! subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cab¬ 


inet Furniture to the extensive YVaro-rooms, No. 29 


‘Messrs Rapalje & Bnggs—Genfn:—The Reaping Ma- points for all the above plows. 

chine bought of you by Mr. Champion, for me, exceeds The above plows and castings will he kept constantly 
any thing of the kind I ever saw. You will remember for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
that when I got it 1 said to you I was Aire it would not prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 
work in my badly lodged wheat, as 1 had -een McCor- house, No. 08 State-st., where wc would 1* pleased to have 
mick’.s tried repeatedly, and it was a perfect failure; but 1 a n lh0re wtl0 takc an interest in the improvement of the 
was most agreeably disappointed. It cut any ol my wheat plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
better and faster than eight good cradlers could do, and I U) purchase or not. BRIGG8 Sc BROTHER. 


WOOL—(Liiet, Foreign is largely accumulating in stock gta)e gt _ | lately occupied hv Major S. H. Packard,1 and 


and prices are rather easier; domestic fleece dull. united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 

COTTON— Market quiet. those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 

Albany Market. which he believes the largest in the city, and as elegant. 

and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
ALBANY, July 5.—The great hulk of Western Corn West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
now arriving at tide-water is found to be either heated or found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
damaged, and the quantity being large reeeivers find it n rrss ; n g Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. Ac.., &c... in 
very difficult to find buyers, and the greater part is being Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 


think it saved me from two to three dollars per acre in all 
my lodged wheat, in getting it clean and fast. In short, 
too much cannot he said in its favor. 1 would not sell it, 
if I could not get another, lor one thousand dollars, for 
should I raise as much wheat for eight or ten years to come 


Rochester, April 2 4, 1854. _ 09-tf 

GAKDEMNG AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 


as 1 have for the last ten, it would save me more than that Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too nutner- 


> The Epoca stales that the Ministry would not 
' prorogue the Cortes until the final settlement of 

1 1 the Public Debt. 

! A frightful fire occurred at Madrid on the lGth. 
i ' The PaTis Church of San Lorenzo, a timber ware- 
I; house and two other houses have been destroyed, 
j ( Fortunately no lives were lost. 

> Germany —Frankfort on the Maine, June 20.— 
( Yesterday being the celebration of the Fete, de 


sent to other markets. The demand for sound continues 
good, with but little to be had. 

Flour—There is a pretty active demand for Western 
and State Flour, with a good business doing at the closing 


tho most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 
enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock ol 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and. Wood-seated 


rates of Thursday. The demand is principally for the Chairs, of all styles and prices. Biireaus,Tnh!es,)!ock- 
East and river towns, with a fair inquiry for the home i n « Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &c. By his 
trade. The market is firm with sales 2,100 hbls at $4a4 12 change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
for common State. Michigan and Indiana; 4 12al 2tfor fa facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to tnann- 
vorite State and Western; 4 31al 37 for pure Genesee; 4 facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
44a4 75 for fancy Genesee; 4 50a4 62 for extra Ohio; and promptness, he can supply till orders at a reduction of 15 
4 75n5 50 extra Genesee. to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 

Grain—There is a moderate milling demand for Wheat houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac- 
and the market is steady. Sales 850 bu common Genesee t ion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
at 108. Corn is without material change, hut if anything, 0 p his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
the market is easier for the buyer. Wc notice a sale yes- j n vites the public to inspect. 




terday of 4,000 bu Western mixed at 56, and to-day 8,000 


Dicn there was no session of the Diet. It was bu at 57 for round yellow, and 55K for Western mixed 
kept with unusual splendor. There were further sales amounting to some 10 000 be 

• . . . 1 .. ,1 sold as sound, at 55and were f und to be heated ant 

It IS considered a favorable indication Ot the 111 - wl . rp Oatsare rather firmer. Sales 4.0(10 I,.: 


The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No 0 Front Sr., are invited to con- 


There were further sales amounting to some 10,000 hit tinue their favors at his new location. 

iold as sound, at 55)^, and were f und to be heated and 7Geow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 


tenuous of the German Governments with re.-pect 
to the German fleet, that the King of Ilanover has 
sent decorations to all its chief officers. 

Stii.l Later. 


sold as sound, at 55)£, and were f und to be heated and 
were given up. Oatsare rather firmer. Sales 4,000 1m 
on p.-t. and 4,800 bu at 40H for fine Western, and 42 for 
good Shite. Rye is quiet. Barley—none offering. 

[Jour. 

JBufFalo Market. 


BUFFALO. July 7.—The Flour market was very quiet I 

Bv the Niao-ura which arrived at Halifax July on Saturday; the sales that feil under our notice did not. 

* , 0 . * reach over 1,000 bbK U00 l>bLs common Mm, at 3 50; 600 

7th, wc receive the following farther report: bbla good do. 3 50 There was a £<jod demand for Wheat 

Cotton has farther declined I. Breadstuff's have with sales 5.000 buMediterranean«it?7e; 1 1,000 bu Tok- 

>») . , . , 1,1 ? ■■ 1 ri u , do, cargo ot brig Mehegan. and 11,000 bu Sandusky, L-ar- 

) jjlost their buoyancy. f lout declined id., but the g 00 f v,rig Castaila. both an private terms, but supposed to 

) 1) quotations given are evidently erroneous. l, e 80c,free to boats. Corn was very dull and heavy, and 

" Indian corn has attracted tittle attention. Y'el- the only sale we have to note was 10,000 bu from Detroit 

1 (VI 1 - 1 /,,-in . ‘,, 1,110 31 cL/,30 ■ r’nrn on an Eastern order at 43c. Oats (lull and heavy sale 2,700 

low 2. s 6d@J0a Hte dls@J2s. Corn meal bu ohjo at whiskey steady at 22c with sales. 

14.^@15s per bbl. Wheat lower. v\ aite uj>@us Canal freights firmer—56c on flour, 15^c on wheat, and 
2d. Red and mixed, 5s Id to 6s Id. 121 on corn to New York. 


14.-i(6)15s per bbl. Wheat lower. White 6s@Gs | 
\ 2d. Red and mixed, 5s Id to 6s Id. 

’ Crops in Niagara Co. —During a ride into the 
eastern part of the county a few days since, we 
were much gratified and not a little surprised at 
the luxuriant and forward appearance of crops.— 

) Fall wheat was never more promising although 
■ fanners entertain some fears of an overgrowth of 
) straw, which would impair the plumpness of the 
> kernel. Corn is rather backward, but a few days 
; of warm weather will do wonders in pushing it 
} ahead. The buy crop will be large. Fruit gen- 
? erally looks well; the yield bids fair to be abun- 
) dant, and the quality good. Our county is small, 

) one of the smallest, but the 1,000,060 bushels of 


New York Cattle Market. 


A. L O N « E T T , 

COM MISSION MERCHANT, 

OFFICE 

At the State Agricultural Warehouse, 

NO. 25 CLIFF STREET, 

NEW YORK. 

THE WORKING FA RMER, a monthly publication, 
devoted to Agriculture, Arc. &c,.; edited by Prof. 

J. J. Mapes; published hy A. Lungett, 

77-4t 25 Cliff Street. 

EYE AND EAR 5NFIUIHTARY. 

DR. KNAPP, Oculist, at 122 State street, 
Rochester, N. Y., .it.cmh exclusively to dis- 
v , eases of the Eye ai. i Ear. daily from 9 to 12 

A. M., and from 2 to 5 P. M. 

The various diseases of the Eyes cured, and in some in¬ 


sum, and I think it will last me longer than that. 

Yours, most respectfully, J. Norton. 
June 1,1851. 77—tf J. RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, Rochester, N- Y. 

Rochester 

SEED STORE 

/$/ • • • \A ' Ni) 

Ol, - " .'\0\ Agricultural 

m 4 Warc-IIoiisd 

f l ... • Removed from 

pfi Front Street 

j ^ ^ 29 . BEFFAEO 

1 '' ING TttoLSOF 

I every 

DESCRIPTION! 

J P FOGG fc BROTHER. 

D RAIN TIEE. — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 
f 79-6w J f - FOGG & BRO. 


r V 




ous to mention, for sale att.be Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, hy 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Com Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made alter the test patterns,—aim im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reveriible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

881 ,. BRIGGS Sc BRO., 68 State st. 

EAGLE C. PLOW, &c. 

rnilE undersigned have the patterns of tins celelirated 
1 Plow, and those who wish to obtain moukl-lionrtts, 
land-sides, or points will find it to their interest to give us 
a call. We can give an exact fit; and as no other firm in 
the city has the patterns, of course we can serve tl»e pub- 

Points of the Mass. F.aglc Plows,—different sizes,— 
Diamond, and Burrall Wheel Plows do. 

( 58 vv 4 BRIGGS fc BRO., 68 State st. 

jgr And we, too, have the same kind of 

patterns, atid a ton of castings—points, &c. Call at No. 
65 Buffalo st., and we’ll POINT ’em cut to you. 

_ J RAPALJE & C4>. 

JTItOKC ABOUT THOSE PATTERNS. 

W E have no disposition to handy words with our 
neighbors about those POINTS or patterns, hav¬ 
ing enough of them to furnish all who may favor us with 
a call, though it may require many “ tons,” and patterns 
from which to make more, which will he warranted to fit 
in all cases. “A word to the wise,” &c., may he suffi¬ 
cient, but to some, words and facts are of little avail. 

June7. 1851. 76 J RAPALJE & CC). 


.Groceries at Wholesale . I from which to make more, which will he warranted to fit 

A. ill all cases. “ A word to the wise,” &c., may lie sufli- 

. r ,, t !• lorn . cient, but to some, words and facts are of little avail. 

[LaleE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.) June7. 1851. 76 J RAPALJE & CO. 

Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, —-—-— “ —- 

No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. Still Moro About Those Patterns. 

4 ? -p cx.tttt I w n PFRKTN8 f"PHE point is, did J. R. & Co. in advertising, and 

E. F. SMITH. [ W. H. tJEWilNS. | we, too, have the same kind of patterns, and a ton of 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the tact, c . )st ; n(J8 &c.,” advertise truly? We dare risk an 

that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business x that they did not, and we will leave it to Mr. Mr, ore of 


NEW YORK, June30.-AI Washington Yard-Offered 8Ulllccs > l ierson * re8,ored tos * ,lt ’ w "° have b0CU blin<1 for 
Kppvpk. (nil fromtlw* South and West.') . »•_ .ct... __..... 


2,300 liceves, (all fromtlie Sonih and West.) • The different diseases of the Ear treated with success. 

Sales of good retailing qualities at Irom ll to 8c per lb— f deafue!S8 com pietely removed, though 

A lot of 40 head were taken to supply the Bermuda na- standing : 

V al contract. Market-closes dull, wiili about 500 left over\ 0 p at ‘ ientg CO ming in l>y Railroad are informed that the 
At Browning’s-Offered 5,000 Sheep land Lambs, and to In ‘ fir| ® is , ml a 8 fe w steps distant from the Depot. 

Cows, and Calves. Sales ot bhcep at from Si,50 to 2.75(a) * 1 73-eovv-l v 

4; [jambs $1,25 to 2,5Uf3)4; left over 500. _____ 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $25 to 30(5)12,50,— KETCHUMS PAiJINT MOWING MACHINE, 
demand good and all so'd. rpUBsubscribers having purchased tin: entire interest of 

At t hamber-inm s M)0 Beeves offered. All sold at from the inventor, Wm. F. Ketchum, and also the interest 

tv^'ijc per in. „ _ formerly owned by S. W. Hawes, are now manufacturing 

•moan 5 Ul '. S ll 2 ° ° ncrctl - Sales at fr0 "’ t0 the above Machine in the city of Buffalo. The Machine 


The different diseases of the Ear treated with success, ket, and,our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
ami some forms of deafness completely removed, though I original holders, from the same sources and upon equally 
of years standing. favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro- 

Patients coining in hy Railroad are informed that the ccrs; hence we are enabled to oiler all goods in our line at 
Infirmary is hut a few steps distant from the Depot. prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New 

73-eow-ly York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 

-—-—— _„. of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that ail goods 

KETCHUM'S PAuiNI MOWING MACHINE. sold hy us shall lie satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
rji HE subscribers having purchased tin: entire interest of j quality and price. Tiie location of our store and ware- 
the inventor, Wm. F. Ketchum, and also the interest houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 


W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the lact, c .,« [inus 1X)illlu & c .” advertise truly? We dare risk an 
that we are engaged in a strictly whoiesale business ^ that they did not, and we will leave it to Mr. Moore of 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business ' ( ljie Rll ' al .. vVords” we have had enough of; let us 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of h t[ie .. fa&tg c olnCi <> point ’em out” to Mr. Moore, 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar- j. acknow iedgc’the corn. BRIGGtS & BROTHER. 


we liave had enough of; let us 


wheat which she “shelled ” out last year, proves active; lertoverduu. 


30(5)40. 2 1 left over. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,500 offered. Sales Sheep at $1.50 
to 2,50(5)4; sales slow. Lambs $ 1,50 to 2,05(5)3,50, sales 


, i that site is good —good all over. — f,ode port Four- \ 
\ j \ icr, 21th. 

Dansville. —The citizens of Dansville are ta- 
5 king active measures to secure the early construc- 

i tioti of Plank Roads from that village to various 
) towns in the vicinity. This, after all. is the true 
) 9 \ way to secure trade and add to the prosperity and 
) > growth of inland villages. With plank roads run- 
’ ningr in every direction, Dansville would soon have 
) a j)opulation of eight or ten thousand. 

> Tornado in Iowa. —In the late tornado in Fair- 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 


has been greatiy improved, and is fully capable of per¬ 
forming all wc recommend it to do. It will cut from I2to 
15 acres of grass per day with 1 span of horses, and leaves 
it in the best possible condition for curing—being spread 
as even as it grows upon the ground. 

'I’he price of the Machine is $t0u with one sett of knives. 


field, the State University building which was continue to decline. 


CAMBRIDGE, July 2.—At market, 538 Cattle—about and $110, with two sett of knives.—Cash in Buffalo. 

400 Beeves, and 138 Stores, consisting of working oxen, Any information wanted, or orders left with Mr. Geo. 
cows and calves, two and three years old. Siikkeerd, Scottsville, Monroe Co., or Mr. Morgan But- 

t’rices—Market Beef—Extra $0,50 per cwt.: first quality , -KU) u evv Hartford, Oneida Co., will meet with prompt 
$0; second do. 5.50; third do. 5; ordinary, $4,50. attention. G. VV. ALLEN & CO. 

Hides—85,25j?cwt. 1 allow $5,25 Office at the store of Howard, Newman & Co., foot of 

Sl-WotSS-SOl., 8.i®86. I.lot, l -,,..Rocl,c,«T. 77-lw- June. 185,. 

Cows and Calves—$19, 20, 25(6)30. Very dull. „ 1IV . ;K v v n s 

Two years old, $16, 22(5)25; three years old, $18,22(5) M N > . • ^ . 

2 (j T>Y an act of incorporation of the Legislature of Maine 

" Sheep and Lambs—2.834 at market. Dull. D the Scythe Manufacturing Establishment of K. B. 

prices. Extra, $4, 5(6)0. By lot, $1,50, 2(6)2,50. Dunn. Esq., at North Wayne, Maine, has been formed m- 

g wine _None. to a corporate body under the style and name of the 

Remarks—The market is extremely hard and prices still (NORTH WAYNE SCYTHE CG.Y1 l’AN \ , with a capi- 


our firm spends the business season in the New York mar- ' ackn 0 W ie ( | 2 c the corn. BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
ket, and,our entire purchases are made from Importers and " 

original holders, trqrn the same sources and upon equally Moore will he happy to receive the two N’s, but 

favorable terms with those ot New York Wholesale Gro- ' i „L„ nin „ —f.d 1 

ccrs; hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at w ould dec line .comi g- 1 —-——J- 

prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New Sixiott the Plow.” 

York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand * - 

of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods Sl’Cd StOTU (fc Aff. ^VarOhOUSC 

sold by us shall he satisfactory to the purchaser both in ^ lcav{ , U10el C ar,«stly to call the at- 

(juality and (trice. Tlte location of our store and ware- j [ ‘ ‘. uusc ' !l r J. ’ 7 , lh .„ , h (>v 

houses, immediately upon the Canal affords us facilities 1 as,,,,ply of the most popnL and mod- 

not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, have jiisi receivei a ^ iA.rrio.at .r-i mi.i Hortf- 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without ern improved n«|>ie*i»ente uk. - - 

ext ra charges for cartage or shipping. _?»ylso.__ lllarly invite ait interested, to the well 

SAYINGS RANK. established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series ot 24 different 

£ Ste;r^ 

M ” at tl!C Rocbestcr Ba “ au ™ s ng ’ N0 ‘ Eschange SU VC We hav( aJsoon hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Everard Peck, ii David E Lewis, Plow, of various sizes and extra m;amifiicture 


nearlv coiri|)letecl, was entirely demolished. The 7j cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 32 over the 
1 iv 1 ,c \r- p„i,„ n ^ ... Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 

dwelling house of Mr. Fulton, and a one story Swine Sheep aild Fowls—[Boston Courier 
brick house were destroyed, severely maiming sev- 

oral of the inmates. The court house was much Hrighton LiiUIe Market, 

damaged, many buildings wero unroofed, and BRIGHTON. July 3—At market, 1.0C0 Beef Cattle, no 
muchdamage was done to fences, gardens, &c.— Stores, Opairs Working^Oxen.^O Cows and Calves, 5,000 


; Burlington ( loio.i) Hawk-Eye. 

Jenny Lind Coming. — We are informed in a 
( letter from Mr. Sf.yton, t!ie Secretary of Mile 
( Lind, that if nothing occurs Iq change their pres- 


8!ieep and Lambs, and 725 Swine. 

Prices— Beet ttattle— Extra $6(5)6,50; Istquality $6; 2d 
do $5(5)5,75; 3d do $1(6)4,50. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $85, 90,(5)105. 

Cows and Calves—$25, 28, 32(5)40. 


attention. G. W. ALLEN & CO. 

Office at the store of Howard, Newman & Co., foot of 
Lloyd-st., Rochester. 77-4 w* June, 1851. 

DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

B Y an act of incorporation of the Legislature of Maine 
the Scythe Manufacturing Establishment of R. B. 
Dunn, Esq., at North Wayne, Maine, has been formed in¬ 
to a corporate body under the style and name of the 
(NORTH WAYNE SCYTHE COMPANY, with a capi¬ 
tal of $1.50,000. 

The Company are now fully organized, and furnished 
with means to continue the making of Scythes to a greater 
extent than any other manufactory in the world. Such is 
file perfection of the machinery, and the known experience 
of the workmen, that the quality of the Scythe will be un¬ 
surpassed by any in the market. 

To their article of Cast Steel Grass Scythes they desire 
to call particular attention. Made from Sanderson Sc 
Bro.’s Genuine Cast Steel, imported expressly for that pur¬ 
pose. they will always tie what they are represented, and 
not tike some that could be named, made of Hassenclever 
or German‘Steel, and stamped and palmed oil'as Cast 


Sheep and Lambs—$1,20, 1,50, 2(5)3. Give extra lot of Steel. No effort will he spared to meet the justexpecta- 

1 . . . , . - ... . . 1 I ^ r ennciminre ori/i r* 11 of (A • rY/xrj mnv nr> 


rangementp, the party will he in Itoehesfer each. 


and give a concert on the 18th or 21st of this month. 
He does not state how many concerts may be ex¬ 
pected. At till events we are to have the presence 
of the Nightingale.— Rock. American. 


[ Canada Census.—B y the recent census returns 
; it appears that the whole population of Upper 

\ Canada is 803,503, ol which tlie cities and towns hasELTINE, of Henrietta. ' with prompt attention. HIRAM C. W 

. have 64,860. Toronto, 25,ICG; Hamilton, 10,321; i N Parma. July 1st, hy the Rev. J. Woodward, Mr. J. May loth, 1851. 

) Kingston, 10,097 ; Brqckvtlle, 3,757 ; Bytown, B. HARTWELL and Miss EUGENIA N. PECKHAM, ---;-;- 

) G,616; Cornwall, 1,506; London, 5.124: and Ni- both of l’arma. Agricultural Societies Atten 

agara, 3,282. b f y , the p Rev - Ba'lintine TENTS FOR HIRE. 

) 0 _- Mr. WARRKN GOBLE* of LcRoy, and Miss DELIA ^ ,,, 

W \FFLE of Chil i f T^HE Subscriber is tar better prepared than eve 

Important Discovery.— The Saratoga papers ' „ wvr n wrr 1 ply Agricultural Societies with Tents fiurin 

( , . , aX _ r . y f\ July 7ih, by the Rev. J. h. Shaw, Capt. WM. I). WIL- «« nf rniintv pairs hivin" row Thrpp Tpu 

.state that a bed ot the purest quality of peat has K ISON,of the Steamer Superior, Lake Erie, and Miss ^winedimensions^ 8 1 

( been discovered within four miles o! the village of ESTHER J. PALMER, of this city. 2 tents .to feet wide, 93 feet long; convene 1,1 

) Saratoga Springs. Tho surface extends some 60 ■ .- — l tent 05 feet in diameter, “ 

i ac-res. Excavations have been made to a great TTARVEST 45EOVES—Got up expressly for Far- Also, a numtier of smaller ones, that wifi convei 
f ,.‘;iim„i m tlv. drain _ -11 liters’use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against person* up to 40o. 

) depth, tv ithout finding any hottoim to the • trata. ufistles. For sulc wholesale and retail, very cheap, at N. II—It is desirable that early application be 

It js said to be ranch cheaper, and tar superior to STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, Address E. C. WILLIAMS, 

coal in its use in stoves and orates. 80-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 61-<tf, . Rochester 


Sheep sold at $3,50; and one lot extra Lambs at $3,12.1 don of dealers and consumers and customers may be as- 
enc| , ’ sureii of prompt attention and honorable dealing. 

' Swine—4.i(6)5?c, Spring Pigs OJc; retail 7fS>7Ac; Particular attention will be given to furnishing Grain 

Remarks—Owing to the warm weather the past week, Scythes for Cradle makers, ot any pattern desired, and ol 
and the large supply of Beef Cattle, prices have declined, as Stood style, finish and temper as the best known, 
and the markets are dull. • The undersigned will he assisted in the Scythe business 

___hereafter by Mr. H. B. Burleigh, of Albion, N. Y., who 

will give constant attention to customers In all sections of 
Married, the State. A continuance of the custom so liberally be¬ 

stowed, is respectfully solicited. 

On the 1st iitst., hy the Rev. S. W. Streeter, Mr. DE The subscriber having located perniantly at Rochester, 
WITT C. ELLIS, of Rochester, and Miss ELIZA S. N. Y., all orders and enquiries addressed to him jvill meet 


Married, 

On the 1st iitst., hy the Rev. S. W. Streeter, Mr. DE 


with prompt attention. 
May loth, 1851. 


HIRAM C. WHITE. 

73-tf 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR 1HRE. 

1TTHF. Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
1 ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 


Everard Peck, j! David E Lewis, 

David R Barton, Ij Thomas Hanvey, 

Charles W Diindas, : i Moses Chapin, 

Levi A Ward, I 1 Ebenezer Ely, 

Lewis Selye, ! j Aaron Bronson, 

William N Sage, j j George W Parsons, 

William W Ely, | George EUwanger, 

Alvah Strong, Joel P Milliner, 

Martin Briggs, | Ephraim Moore, 

Theodore B Hamilton Nehemiah Osborn. 

Freeman Clark. !l 

EVERARD PECK, President. 
Freeman Clark, Treasurer. 

“Rochester, June 1, 1850. [53-tf. ] 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected hy 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person hy the proprietor: be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under tlte supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary. Sec. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage lie has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf| Rooms 11, 45,17, Gould Buildings, State St 

MLVRSHALE’S ISUOK RENDERY, 

._ BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 

AnaJ5 f$\ Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s BooK- 
store. Rochester, N. Y. 

■' ¥tt.Music books.Pamphlets, Periodicals, &e., 
hound in plain and fancy bindings; old hooks reliound ; 


vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat anti Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE Sc CO , Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

CORN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—$5 to 
$7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Gene.ee Seed Store and Ag. Ware¬ 
house, 65 Buffalo street. 

74-tf J RAPALJE Sc Co. 





I J** 


^ 6c CO.’S 

Premium Kttil iloari Horse Power, 

and 

THRESHING M \CHINE AND SEPARATOR, 
rji HE above machines are offered the public this season 
I attlie following prices—being much less in proportion 
lo cost of lu ami facting same than any oilier now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.$116 

“ One do do . b0 

- Thresher with Separator for 2 Horst 1 Power 

if sold with ;>ower $35, if without power 37,50 _ 
Thresiitr for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of onr 


! acres. Excavations have been made to a great 
j depth, without finding any hottotw to the strata.— 
It is said to be much cheaper, and far superior to 
! coal in its use in stoves and grates. 


[ILK j. i ai.iYii-.k, 01 mis city. 2 tents 50 feet wide, 90 feet long; convene 1,000 

l- --(- : - l tent 05 feet in diameter, “ S <0 

IRVEST (iLOVES*.Got up expressly for Far- Also, a number of sipalier ones, that willconvene from 10 
liters’ use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against person* up to too. 

:„>s. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at N. B.—It is desirable that early application he made. 

STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

•tf No. 78 State effect, Rochester. 61-tf. , Rochester, N. Y. 


Blank hooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the fuil right 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- of use for tlte following prices: 

tended to. ' Two Horae Power.$10« 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. One do do . 

January, 1851. 157—tf. 1 F. H. MARSHALL. Thethreshers having nopatent on them are same as above 

quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 


J A PANIV Ii D W A RE. 


A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and for furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 
lx.ante, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, EMERY & Co.. 


No. 24 Exchange Street 


No. 369,371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y r . 



















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO'R KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE SOUNDS OF INDUSTRY 

BY PRANCES D. GAGE. 

I love ihe banging hammer. 

The whirring of the plane, 

The crushing of the busy saw, 

The creaking of the crane, 

The ringing of the anvil. 

The grating of the drill. 

The clattering of the turning-lathe. 

The whirling o’f the mill. 

The buzzing of the spindle, 

The rattling of the engine, 

And the fan’s continuous bloom— 

The clipping of the talor’s shears. 

The driving of the aw!— 

The sounds of busy labor 
I love, I love them all 

I love the plowman’s whistle, 

The reaper’s cheerful song, 

The drover’s oft repeated shout. 

As he spurs his stock along; 

The bustle of the market-man, 

As he hies him to the town; 

The hallo from the tree-top, 

As the ripened fruit comes down; 

The busy sound of threshers, nected with the life of that man to fill a vol- 

As they clean the ripened grain, . . 

And the huskers - joke and mirth and glee ume and it you will remain with me UU- 

'Neath the moonlight on the plain, ring the evening, I will give you a brief 

( The kind voice of the dairyman, ' ° _ . ° J 

The shepherd’s gentle call— history of a p<irt of it. I most cordially 

These sounds of active industry accepted the invitation and he rel'ited to me 

I love, I love them all. . ‘ . . 

A the following incidents: 

For they tell my longing spirit ,, c . 

Of the earnestness Of life; My nrst acquaintance with Charles 

How much of aii its happiness B. was in the year 1839. We were then 

5 Comes out of toil and strife. TT . 

Not that toil and strife that fainted, room-mates at Homer, (Cortland Academy) 

Andmurmurethaii the way,— where we prepared for College,—entering 

N r:i“i:c;trr ne,h Hamilton ^ <■*« «<■ ^o. w. 

But the toil and strife that springeth was a wealthy farmer in J-, and spared 

From a free and willing heart, n0 pains to give his son an education suffi- 

To the striver all his part. cient to qualify him for any station in life. 

Oh: there is good in labor. At the age of fifteen lie became acquainted 

if we labor but aright, with many of the different languages, and 

That gives vigor to the day-time . ° ° 

And a sweeter sleep at night. was at that time advanced enough to enter 

A good that bringeth pleasure, any College, — yet, wishing to lengthen his 

/ Even to the toiling hours— , , , . i r , , . ° 

For duty cheers the spirit school days, lie deferred doing so. His last 

As the dew revives the flowers. year ] n Homer was the commencement of 

Bade us labor as a doom*. his wild career, ilc frequently became dis- 

No, it is his richest mercy, sipated, then only seventeen. This was his 

Then let us still be doing J ear of revelry. His academic studies were 

whate’er we find to do— finished, and time now was of no conse- 

A week before the « f 

.. . . .. - - - — i-— ■ term he was expelled, and I dare say the 

fTL, L name of Charles B-, will be long re- 

membered by many of the citizens of that 
— . ■ - .— place. 

[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] • I entered College, and again he roomed 

THE APPLE PEDLER; with me - Two months rolled around, and 

OB, A ROMANCE IN &EAL LIFE, each day brought a change for the worse. 

He had wasted money enough during these 

BY H. G. EASTMAN. J ° 

_ two months to have carried him through 

It was the 15th of May, 1851, a day his studies. Mr. B-, becoming aware 

which will long be remembered, that I of the disgrace his son was bringing upon 
found myself seated in the bar-room of one him, refused the adequate, means for him to 
of the principal hotels in Dunkirk. It was remain at College unless he reformed. This 
the morning of the New York and Erie (under restraint,) he resolved never to do, 
Railroad Celebration. The streets were and therefore he left, determined to plan 
thronged with anxious spectators who had some method of procuring money. It re¬ 
assembled from all surrounding parts, to be- quired but little tho’t to carry the determin- 
hold the first steam horse who had dared ation into effect. He takes his father’s last 
venture thus far into their romantic country, letter from his pocket, and practices upon 
As I sat at the window conversing with a the hand-writing until he has it perfect.— 
friend, my attention was directed to a mid- He then makes out a check in a fac simile of 
die aged man in the street, with a basket of his father’s hand-writing, on the Bank of 

apples, which he seemed to be disposing of J-, for the sum of one hundred dollars. 

to those who were desirous of purchasing. He is soon at the Bank, and the President 
His dress was of the poorest material, and cashes it without hesitation, 
that so badly torn, that it dangled in shreds I n less than an hour he is again on his 
about him. He wore nothing upon his feet, way to College. On arriving at Utica he 
save a piece of leather, which by the means found himself minus the hundred dollars, 
of strings he had ingeniously fastened upon having lost it in a drunken spree upon the 
the bottoms, to prevent them coming in r oute. There he joined a circus company 
contact with the stones. His hair was of a as clown, under the name of Geo. W. White, 
jet black and with his beard, floated in wild His first appearance before the public, was 
profusion about his head. Feeling anxious a t his native village, where he sang his fa¬ 
te contribute something to the poor man’s vorite song, (which was so loudly applaud- 
wants, I beckoned him to approach me. I ed throughout the country,) entitled, ‘ My 
slipped a few pennies into his hand, and my Grandfather was a wonderful man." He 
eye caught his. There appeared to be was with the circus company about two 
something peculiar in his looks. His coun- years, during which period they visited 
tenance told of better days, and I question- England, and heappeared before the Queen, 
ed him for a moment to that effect. But he who presented him with a beautiful horse, 
seemed unwilling to converse with me and As the company returned t0 America he 


crazed by some wild and frantic dream, 
which told too truly the delerium tremens 
were at work. I turned and inquired of the 
bystanders if any present were acquainted 
with his name. To which several replied, 
“ It is B-.” “ What B-?” savs my 


which place I frequently visited him. The 
three years had now expired and the money 
willed to him by his father was bis own. 

Removing to New York, he built him a 
large and costly mansion in Broome street, 


mti? ijiunov. 


A RICH ANECDOTE- 


The American Seed Store, 

| No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rpHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
1 Reed Store,” has recently openeil the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 


with bis name. To which several replied, large and costly mansion in Broome street, “That wasn’t exactly the right thing that nr -„ • „ SEEDn., \ 

« T, ■ D » „mi -D 9„ ° r n -ITT- 1 • rr , 11 W ,.o , principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First ) 

u is r>-. vvnatrJ-. says my and married a highly accomplished lady of George Wiikins Kendall, senior editor of Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- > > 

friend, for he was startled at hearing the that city. The last time I called upon him, the New Orleans Picayune daily journal, safetyfwill do well to call on the subscriber? * ,erfect [ I, 

name. “ Charles B-,’’ was the reply. l was met at the Astor House by his ser- d ‘ d down at , the B f rothers Ha W?’ P ri ',’ ate ( 

«n ie imnrvsRihlp! Tf eonnnf wo Wa A - Office, One pleasant morning in May, when Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. < • 

it is impossible. It cannot be we have vants, who escorted me to his dwelling in “James,, was “His Honor, the mayor” Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Oma- [ \ 

again met, ’ speaks my friend. But so it sublime style. The carriage was costly, of You seethe way of it was this. When AH articles sold will be warranted as represented. (|| 

was, he recognized him instantly; and, re- the latest fashion, drawn by four elegant George went into the counting-room, he ju S Vc«cd“ > 

questing me to remain with the wretched white steeds, and driven by a colored ser- asked for the “Mayor." “The Colonel" ch ?;? a & o??? ?5??cd a'i??o?d Torse Pow- [ 

man, he proceeded immediately to find a vant But a moment elapsed, and, with a P 0,nted to Uie adjoining private office, or c-ros^vTaV 110 

shelter for him during the night. By dili- serv , nt at each c i bow I was ushered into ^ ^ sltt,n S' r ? 0 , m ’ and said ’ ‘ Hesm 1 LROmJ %t j 

& ° / servant at eacn eioow, i was u. cr.a to there; there s a delegation there from the turd cacf^ a R . . „-r~ 

gent search one was finally procured seve- the presence of Mr. and Mrs. B-. The female officers of the “ Martha Washington B',K& A S?£?&5*«SGS£: ! < 

ial stieets distant, where we carried him in sam e grand elegance pervaded every thing Temperance Society,” of which “Mayor” 

n cart upon straw. Ye left him in charge throughout The furniture was the most honorary President” “I’ll go in 

of the lady of the house, and promising to expensive that could be obtained, and all f" d ^ h , im ’” ,? aid KendaU - “, Do ’” 1 said 

call ,, an early hour the net morning, we visib|e objeots were none but tbose whicb th ^fXyve ke^ThL^alkl'ng th«e 

our departure. . would correspond. I tarried with him but for some time now.” George entered, his 

As we resumed our walk, my companion a an( j m y (j e p ar ture for the South, face a little flushed from the rapid walk 

remarked: “ There is romance enough con- promising . to spend several days w ith him dowa ^ Cliff street; and as he did so he 


[Written for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.] • 

THE APPLE PEDLER; 

OB, A ROMANCE IN &EAL LIFE. 


BY H. G. EASTMAN. 


" “raised sitting-room,” and said, “ He’s in c f crosman. 

;d into there; there’s a delegation there from the uimi r\rv* \ inr™ r - 

fT-k „ f c,, °„ lr , , IT , . 111KU CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 

. me temale officers ot the Martha Washington -*-r Founts and birdseed—for sale low at the American 

’thing Temperance Society,” of which “ Mayor” S< ?„ d tf Sltore * No 4 Main st - Cur,i8 ’ BIoc c’ f R c C rosman. 


same grand elegance pervaded every thing Temperance Society,” of which “ Mayor” ‘ Totf tore ’ ° ‘ ain st ” 

throughout The furniture was the most die honorary President” “ I’ll go in /"lORN SMELT,EHS.—Of 

,i , tic i i j n and see him,” said Kendall. “ Do,” said price from $3 to fo 
expensive that could be obtained, and all T . , ’ , store, 4 Main st bv 

. V, 4 * ,, * , • , the “Colonel;” I guess they’re about - 

visible objects were none but those which through; they’ve kept him talking there OLD ROCHES! 

would correspond. I tarried with him but for some time now.” George entered, his s * MOUI^son, 

a day, and took my departure for the South, face a little flushed from the rapid walk lfoOOO^ordiern'sJ) 


)f various sizes and patterns— : 
for sale at tlie American Seed ( 
70 C F CROSMAN. < 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


# S. MOTION, at the Old Rochester Nur- 
sery, Rochester. N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ ) 

500 Cherry “ *« » 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Pea^n and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- ( 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex- ) 
lensive American Nurseries. Orders so' ; oited from all ' 


nn mv rat nr n WaS made aware of tke presence of some 10,000 Dwarf Pear, react and Quince. 

y two dozen members of the “ Martha Wash- lf A,s °’ a larf!e of Norway Spruce trees and seed 

Two vpflrs rnllod around before T arrain ■ . m . . , A • „• lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex 

j. wo ) ears ronea arouna oeiore i again mgton leetotal Association, in solemn con- tensive American Nurseries. Orders so r «cited from ai 

found myself in the Atlantic city. I has- clave, their President, “ the Mayor,” in their m,Pe° f the continent - Trees propeHy^pacKed^toMhe dis 

tened to call upon Mr. B-. I sought the midst, with a face, partly from the warmth ((i ~~ tr < _ 36 Front st -» Rochester, y. y. 

number and rang at the door. A stranger (d tke morldn g a»d partly from the excite- T l EA ,p I ? f PJj P ‘r >0 i?i 15 ? e M Ce 5j , n f li,n l f01 

o C ™ed it, and llnanircd if Mr. B-re- V™ “T ll “‘“ ™ 

.nr. l. i _x — j _ Kendalls. George was received, beyond a 


I EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for ( 
-i sale if applied for immediately, at No. 30 Front St. ( 


S. MOULSON. 


sided there. ‘ No, he does not, and never slight g ree ting from “ the Mayor,”’ with omi- STATE AGRICULTURAL WAR EH OUSE 

will agaain,’was the hasty reply. Notun- nous silence; but he “ knew his course,” _ r T I f E Subscriber would respectfully 


derstanding the sentence and the accent put “ Come, Harper,” said he, “ let’s go and get 


upon it, I desired an explanation. It re¬ 
quired but few words to satisfy my desire. 
‘ Since he removed to New York’ (said the 


another drink; it’s ’leven o’clock,” he added, 
taking out his watch; ‘aint you dry ag’in? 
I am!’ “ The Mayor,” says he, * had been 

taken aback before;—but the coolness and 


X invite the ntteniion of Farmers 
and Planters to his varied assortment 
of Agricultural and Horticultu¬ 
ral Implements, among which may 
be found Prouty & M ear’s celebra¬ 


ted and highly approved Center Draught Plows; Emery 
&. Co.’s Im poved Railroad Horse Power and Thresher, 
all of which took the first premiums at the late State Agri¬ 
cultural Fair, and are unequalled hv any now in use; to- 


,1 \ .1 ■, i • ,, . ' - - i on, .mu are uuequaiicu ov an' 

gentleman,) he has been living upon the outrageous impudence of that‘tack’couldn’t gether with the latest and most improved 


interest of his money. Two weeks ago to- be beat! The women looked dao-gers, * ww' &jrau) vuuers, ranni 

morrow lie failed for $5 00() more than he Kendall was pretending to be hur- Harrows, fyc., i 

11 i rni i • r rying me to go with him and take a drink w-hich i will s *n at as low rates as a 

was able to pay. The next morning I saw fo, ° T ment in the u. ited States 

,. V, , ,, , . , r , . called ‘Moral buasion.’ — Knickerhoclccr ishall ataii Umes have on hand a 

him reeling through the street, his brain Maaazine and Garden see is. Guano, and ail ofi 

... ... . _ xr • lll.-irkf-t. u/hirli i, Lr, hnj tl.o .... 


Plows. Straw Cutters, Fanning Mills, Corn 
Shelters, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, 
Harrows, fyc., fyc., 

iirh I will s *11 at as low rates ns any similar estnblish- 


him reeling through the street, his brain 
crazed by that deadly poison, alcohal. Since 
that time I know nothing of him; whether 
he be dead or alive, I cannot tell you. His 


iicci uiui<u oucibiuii. OOCftCT I shall at all times have on hand a full stock of Field 

aoazine. al1< * harden sec's, Guano, and all other Fertilizers in the 

* ' market, which it ay be had on tlie most reasonable terms. 

Persons parch, sing articles from me may rely upon their 

Kind Folks.— The man who makes you L?Viy warrant? 1101 *’ as 1 inlend keepin ^°?^nARR, S ' C; "‘ 
ssents you do not want; the friend who 77 ^ t No. 2.1 ciifi'-st.’. New York. 


His P resents you do not want; the friend who 77 ^ 1t _ No.25ciifi'-st .’,n 

wife "|ot* In 'yonder cemeter,,'her'death ">»«!> good ndrfee; the Indy who " EMERY & CO’S, 

caused by the dissipation and vices of her ner; the old gentleman who ^starving V * { ! 

husband.’ himself to lay up money for you; the shop- railroad horse POWER. ) ! 

I could hear no more. These few words keeper who abates the price of an article nniiE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and j' 

were sufficient, and I immediately left for j ust d( ‘ Ci, use it is for you; and the mother assurance that they arc all they are represented—they hav- } I 

Rochester. A long ride brought me to the who let S the dear chlldrel1 do as ^ P leasc - ££5^3^ I 

•i c A v a xi» x * j TN , , . , any note in the country, and been preferred. ( ( 

now City Ot Auburn. AS tne train neared Don T live in hope With vour arms fold- The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee \ ( 

the depot, the State Prison was in flames, ed. Fortune s miles on those who roil up ^ j 

The convicts were being removed and I Jeu- sleeves and put shoulders to the wheel } 5 

slinnod from the cars to look af th(»m Ac th at propels them on to wealth and hap- Powers, viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham»8, and Emery & < 

Slipped irom tne cars to lOOK attnem. As • c , J • , . • , f Co’s, first with the ownersand matters, and heard all they < 

thev nasced amono* them I noticed Charlec k , l, ana carry It about m could say, and again ill their absence—and ihe result most 

iney pa.. , a . ng i ceo unanes your vest pocket, ye who idle in bar-rooms fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if i want- <j> 

B-. Never can I forget that meeting, or at the corners of the streets. youT^anTy opsT 

As I gazed upon him, and thought of the---—- ndiVeward^’ 18 fairly ’ ic is J ust lhat you should receive a ij 

chan we that had taken place since we were Yoliaire defined a physician to be a Hefurther says—“You know from experience thati < 


lYew-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by tlie subscribers, are offered the nublic with the 


Cut this out nnrl cnrrv it ubrmt In Co’s, first with the ownersand makers, and hoard all they 
VvUl mis out, and carry It about in could say, and again in their absence-ami the result most 


in could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
OOmS fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on tlie grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you sliould receive a 
. full reward.” 


. .. , 1 . very unfortunate gentleman who IS everv have no sort of .partiajity for your establishment, and as a 

school-boys, a tear came to mv eves, and J • , , ° c . , J committee-man of said Society for years, 1 have decided 

J J J day required to perform a miracle, viz. to against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet- 

rny heart sank Within me. reconciip hcnlth with intdmnoromm ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if the 

J C , . . I econctte lieaiin Wlin intemperance. decision ruined vour establishment, and vice versa, hurt 

Several years have flown since, and a- — --- who it may.” 

thousand times have I thought of my first . man ne y er irretrievably ruined I** foresoio.'. wbicti. together with the chaiigeahlc gearing, and 
visit to the mansion of Charles B-. To h “ P ros l )ects until he marries » bad woman - 

j a • j • j ---"" - 1 nomical Horse-Power now made: and the public may rest 

day we have met again; and in a dray cart, I ? SX*' assured of being furnished by us with a superior nyichine, 

t • c i. r xi_ , li- I lxv-v .»41r\ l l ,va*av for furthet i-iirticulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 

with an Irish boy for the servant and driver, if 0HJ1 j Albai, y Agricuitu i Warehouse. emery & co. 

I take him from (not the Astor House, but) ' ~ Stf --—. 

the muddy street of Dunkirk, and with a “Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; Gary’s Rotary Fire Engine 

, . , T ... Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” PlTTTVnt! 

crowd of bovs surrounding us. I escort lum----- .. . 

» . °. .--- npHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 

to a bumble abode. This is the history of For the Rural New-Yorker. (for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 

, . ... . _ . . _ J POFTTPAT FVTCM4 equalledhyanythingnowinmarket,inthewayofrais- 

llis life as far as 1 am acquainted. If YOU mg or forcing water—die motion beingrotary, the stream is 

J . constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 

Will call with me to see him to-morrow »ViTHjust20 letters my whole you can spell. is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 

morning, you will learn more of his past life ^careful^attention my name you can tell. 0 q^ese pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 

' T , . . .... r 9 9, 3, 1, and 5 is a city of fame. which pumps or hydrants may he used, viz.. Factories, 

and that I presume which Will interest you.” My 4, 10, and 1, will a useful beast name Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, KaHroad, 

-r, .. . j T , , 1 ,. . \ „ \ . I x name. Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The 

I romising to do SO, 1 sought my lodgings 16, 6, 5 is a flower 1 U June. highest testimonials will he given. 

for the night. It was late the sueceeding “r «• «* “ d « » *»»■• P»tent at noon. to"" E "' 

morning before we directed our steps to the which 1,10, and 12 doth often abuse. do 200 do m do. 

house Containing the hero of our tale. But, 14, 10, and 20 has caused loss of life. The quantity raised can lie doubted, by doubling the 

alas! unfortunate man, he had taken that 7 > 8, C, 8, 19 often stirreth up strife. sub^rilfereatBreckpor^N n Y nu ' acturetl and 80,11 

“ sleep which knows no waking.” His life’s p, 5, ^0, 7 is a period °f time _tou_ cary’& brainard. 

career was at an end—and one single 12 , 2 , 6, and 5 you might see on m y face. Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 

mourner followed his remains to the grave 13- 15 > 5 is about the same place. EIS^nds^'A^c^lurafim^Sms 8 ,^ got 

Oar plain, unvarnished story is finished! & &SSW.S:.. v. 


with an Irish boy for the servant and driver, ij 
I take him from (not the Astor House, but) ' 

the muddy Street of Dunkirk, and with a “ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

, - , ,. T ... Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out." 

crowd of boys surrounding us, I escort him - - - 

to a humble abode. This is the history of For the Rural New-Yorker. 

his life as far as I am acquainted. If you POETI CAL EN IGMA. 

will call with me to see him to-morrow With just 20 letters my whole you can spell. 

morning, you will learn more of his past life , By cnreful attentlon m y nam e you can tell. 

& J? .. r • 9, 3, 1, and 5 is a city of fame, 

and that I presume which will interest you.” My 4, 10, and 1, will a useful beast name. 
Promising to do so, I sought my lodgings 4- 16, 6, 5 is a flower iu June. 

for the night. It was late the succeeding ^ anc * * 8 most potent at noon. 

• ,' r j* x j x , ,1 My 7, 8, 1 is a liquid in use. 

morning before we directed our steps to the which 1( 10> J 12 (Joth often abuse . 

house containing the hero of our tale. But, 14, 10, and 20 has caused loss of life, 
alas! unfortunate man, he had taken that 7 - 8 > 6, 8, 19often stirreth up strife. 

“ sleep which knows no waking.” His life’s J 0 ’ 5 ’ ‘ 18 R I)eriod of time - 

r o # 1,8, o, 0 , 6 now assists me to rhyme, 

career was at an end and one single 12 , 2, 6, and 5 you might see on my face, 
mourner followed his remains to the grave 13,15, 5 is about the same place. 

Our plain, unvarnished story is finished. C ’ 3 ’ 8 ’ 1118 the essence of man * 

r J IT TO 1 A rnfrnirt if ir.xn ««« 


By cnreful attention my name you can tell. 
9, 3, 1, and 5 is a city of fame. 

My 4, 10, and 1, will a useful benst name. 


Let it be remembered by the young, and 
may it have a salutary influence in enabling 
them to resist temptation. Its moral is too 
plain to require explanation. 


\ seemed unwlllln S t0 converse me and As the company returned to America hg 
) turned away. The poor apple pedler was foft them and became a theatrical perform- 
! thou g ht no more of - % fnend and myself er in N(JW Y ork city, (although at that time 
| soon left the hotel, and mingled with the considered the greatestof American clowns.) 
! crowd > t0 re J oice at the completion of that This proving i n j urious tohis health, hecon- 
\ ? reat work - and welcome the first train to c]uded t0 engage in sorae pro fo ssion> B ut 
\ tke skores Lake Erie. g rst 0 £ a q g e reso ] ved £ 0 d i rec t b is steps 

Time sped on. In a few short hours the homeward. He found a change had taken 
sun had set, and we were returning from place. His father had been dead for nearly 
’ the tumult of the day, seeking a place of re- a year, and at his death willed him the 
( pose. Turning a corner that led into the greater portion of his property, if he return- 
| ma in street, we suddenly came upon an as- ed a reformed man and remained so three 
| semblage of men and boys who were gaz- years. This he resolved to do, and again 
j ing upon some object which seemed to resumed his studies. He had been pursu- 
) excite their curiosity. We paused for a ing them a little more than a year when I 
moment and discovered it to be the Apple saw him again. He then appeared to be a 
l Pedler, who lay intoxicated in the street.— temperate man and every thing smiled about 
l A worse scene of intemperance I never him. That year he graduated and com- 
| looked upon. He would occasionally start, menced the study of law in Rochester, at 


From II, 10, 14 refrain if you can. 

From 3, 17, 5 my pen wus extracted. 

5, 9, 4, 3,9 should right soon be corrected. 

1, 2, 6, 5, 6 was a man that was good. 

And 3, 10 18 is a tree in the wood. 

My whole gives instructions how nil may have 
food. w. D. 

Rochester N. Y. June 23d, 1351. 

QU’Answer next week. 


Naming Canaries As Spanish bird- Rochester N. Y. June 23d, 1351. ' ' The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural. Horti- 

names are becoming fashionable we give Answer next week. cultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 

beiOW Several of the most common. Some --- News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- 

of our fair readers may be pleased with For the Rural New-Yorker. nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 

the novelty. Chulo; Primoroso; Dulce; MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 

n__ -r)___ tv;, . t i « . t Ti t 1 ’ - invited to give this one a careful examination — and to bear 

Presea, Preceos , , Lu O, Lllto, Lola; J am composed of 18 letters. in mind that tlie postage on a first class periodical is no 

Lupe; I lllo ; Rarnttoj lortino; Bonito; My 1, 6, 16, 8, 12, 2, 3, 8 is very valuable in cities, more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint 

Perito ; Cupido. flhose which end in 0 are Hy 4, 11, 3, 8 is wished for in dry w-eather. Terms, in Advance:, 

rendered applicable to “ lady ” birds by the My 9, 14, 6, 16, 9 is a good fish. Two Dollars a Year —si for six months. To Clubs 

substitution of a; as Chula, Primorosa, My 10 , 11 , 3, 9, 13 , 17 is what lazy people love to 

&C. To this rule the two printed in italics have. Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for Sir.; Twenty Copies 

are exceptions. Chulito, Primorosito, Pre- Mr 5, 3, 8 i. . very common name. 

ceosito, Petito, Lulito, Litito, Pillito Peri- ' s a vef y useful animal. 840, and any additional number, thus addressed, at tlie 

tito Cuuidito are the diminutives of the cor- My 6, 1. 1, 3, 15, 18, 17 is a commander or one in sa ™; rate ’ Six months subscriptions at proportional rates, 
uto, Vyupiuiiu tire lug uiLumuuvcb oi tne COr nnthnritv A11 ni °neys received by mail will be acknowledged in 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER. HY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that tlie postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance 

Two Dollars a Year —SI for six months. To Clubs 


Mv 10 11 3 9 13 17 is what inzv n.nnlo | nlr » and Agents as follows -.— Three Copies, one year, for @5; 
my xu, 11 , o, a, u, it is wnat lazy people love to Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) forSIO; 


have. 

My 5, 2, 8 is a very common name. 
My 15, 6, 10 is a very useful animal. 


Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for 815; Twenty Copies 
forS’Jo.and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at tlie same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 
840, and any additional number, thus addressed, at the 


responding words, and perhaps as pet names .. f ... 

are more frequently used. It strikes us that l 2 '. 11 : *‘*i‘' ’»*vh.t ™„„ net ime. do 
any of the above are more musical than M> f;, 4 ’ 9> 7 ’ 8 ' 18 ’* ,f e ° od very acce <> 
Bob, Dick or Harry. Buff. Adv. Mv ,, 16 ' . . kind 


Many readers judge the power of a book 
by the shock it gives their feelings—as some 
savage tribes determine the power of mus¬ 
kets by their recoil; that being considered 
the best which fairly prostrates the pur¬ 
chaser.— Longfellow. 


to all. 

My 14, 16, 5 is a kind of spirits. 

My whole is a place resorted to by invalids. 
[O 3 Answer next week. h. l. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma in No, 75. 
The Beauties of Nature. 

Answer to Charade in No. 78, No, No, Noon. 


file paper, and receipts sent whenever desired, 
les do. Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mcin- 

accentable bers Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
' of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 

of Agricultural Improvement— are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorkur. 
vn i:.i_ ZIT Subscription money, properly enclosed_jnny be 

us ‘ sent by mail at our risk. 

»• L* TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate adverlisements will be 
;C. inserted m the New-Yorker, at the rate of ®1 per square 

(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
No, 75,— each subsequent publication. —To be paid for in advance. 

nfi Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural. 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
, Noon. published gratuitously. 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION. 

Considering the subject one of much 
interest and importance, we take the liberty 
of publishing the subjoined letter by J. 
Delafield, Esq., the President of the State 
Ag. Society, addressed to the President of 
each of the County Societies, containing 
the excellent suggestion that a collection of 
minerals and soils from each County be 
made and exhibited at the next State Fair 
in this city. We hope this matter will be 
acted upon, and that our worthy President 
may see the specimens he desires brought 
in from every county. 

We publish the circular for the farther 
reason, that our so doing may induce a far¬ 
mer here and there, to inquire into the na¬ 
ture of his soils, and in many instances lead 
perhaps to the discovery of some mineral, 
salt or ore, rendering his farm more valua¬ 
ble than he at present dreams of. The dis¬ 
covery of a bed of Phosphate at Crown 
Point should instigate farmers to examine 
their possessions. One may find a rich 
carbonate another a valuable phosphate, 
others may find mineral ores; —either will 
richly repay the investigation. Not that 
he should neglect his manure heaps, for 
they are beyond price,—but that he may in¬ 
cidentally add to their value, thus using an 
important means to increase his income. 

The inquiry leads to a wide field, and we 
cannot doubt but good will result from it. 
No farmer can know too much relative to 
the constituents of his soil, and all who 
give the subject dttention may receive a 
commensurate return, in the increased 
pleasure and profit of its culture. A col¬ 
lection of specimens from different counties 
of the State would prove a most interesting 
and valuable feature of the exhibition, and 
we trust that individuals, as well as Socie¬ 
ties, will contribute to this department. 

Oakland, near Geneva, June, 1831. 

Dear Sir: —The application of science to our 
vocation as farmers, is producing results, interest¬ 
ing and important. Although the benefits are yet 
limited in extent, they are sufficient to excite our 
zeal, and induce us to seize every opportunity to 
extend, directly and indirectly, the advantage due 
and appropriate to our business. 

Allow me to call your attention to a branch of 
inquiry which I am induced to believe will be ad¬ 
vantageous to the farmers of your county. I al¬ 
lude to the changes which have, from time to time 
taken place iu the organic and inorganic substan¬ 
ces of your soils, and the influences which such 
changes seem to have exerted. This inquiry needs 
time and examination ; yet the movement will, I 
hope, lead agricultuiists into a train of observation 
both useful and profitable. 

As one step, connected with the inquiry, and 


which may be made at once useful to your Count}', 
and indirectly beneficial to the farmer, I would 
suggest that specimens of any and eterij mineral 
existing within your limits, be collected ; also, of 
all Earths and Clays of more than ordinary char¬ 
acter, and which are needed in the various arts 
and manufactures. Let them bo neatly arranged 
in cases, with the name of the County conspicu¬ 
ously placed on each case, and sent for exhibition 
to the approaching State Fair at Rochester, in 
September. 

Such exhibitions will attract the attention of men 
of science, of the artist and artisan, and tend to 
give a proper notoriety to places, which at present 
may be little known. 

If this suggestion is received with favor, I shall 
be happy to hear of its adoption, and will take 
measures for a suitable display of any contribution 
from your County to the State Fair. 

Respectfully yours, J. Dei.afield. 

WAYNE COUNTY COMING! 

GALEN TOWN FAIR-WAYNE CO. AT STATE 

FAIR—EGGS. 

Frined Moore :—Having a little leisure 
this morning I will while away the time in 
giving you a hasty sketch of the Cattle 
Show and Fair of the town of Galen, held 
in the village of Clyde, June 28th. The 
weather was fine, and the day a proud one 
for old Galen. The people were there in 
great numbers, with their fine animals, fruits, 
flowers, implements, &c., which made the 
show complete. The exhibition of horses 
and colts was good, embracing some very 
superior animals. The cattle were there in 
goodly numbers,— many pure blood Devons, 
and Durhams, Natives and Crosses being- 
fine specimens, and an honor to any county. 
The working oxen were on hand, well 
matched, and in good condition. Several 
pairs of fine steers were exhibited; one pair 
ot yearlings, owned by Mr. Macicie, being 
very large and fine red color—one a March 
the other a May calf, in 1850, 

20th Sept, last, their weight was_ 985 pounds. 

13th Feb. “ “ ..1,500 “ 

1st May, “ “ “ ..1,780 

28th June. “ “ •< ..1,943 

They are about three-fourths blood Dev¬ 
onshire, and should their weight come up 
to about 2,500 lbs. they probably will be 
exhibited at the State Fair. 

The sheep were few but of extra quality, 
both fine and coarse wool. The superior 
French buck of Isaac M. Gillet, was 
greatly admired. The swine were mostly 
of the Leceister breed, and of good quality. 

Floral Hall was spacious, and adorned 
with the fruits and flowers of the season.— 
Cherries and strawberries in abundance, 
and of superior quality. Needle work, 
fancy articles, flowers and all those little 
tixins usually found at such exhibitions, 
were on hand, and in their glory. 

Of butter and cheese, and agricultural 
implements, there was a full display. The 
plowing match did not go off. The mow¬ 
ing match created considerable excitement, 
and there was strong competition. The 
work was well done generally, but in too 
much hurry by some, and rather too much 
of a diving motion to appear graceful and 
easy while performing the work. 

The address, by Rev. M. Bellamy, was 
happy and to the point, and will he pub¬ 
lished. The reports of committees were 
read, the premiums awarded and paid, and 
the whole business done up in good time — 
and the day is long to be remembered as 
the beginning of their Annual Fairs. We 
hope that other towns may see the advant¬ 
ages of competition, and go and do likewise. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I will just say, that 
I expect Wayne county will be well repre¬ 
sented at the State Fair at Rochester. I 
have the impression, and I believe, that all 
other counties “acknowledge the cereal,” 
that Wayne is the best for fruit, or that it 
ships more fruit, than any other county in 


the State. And if the Sampsons and Mor¬ 
gans , with the many other good breeds of 
horses, together with the fine Devon and 
Durham cattle which are known to exist in 
this county, are exhibited, a full share of 
the prizes will be won. The farmers of this 
county know very well what they will have 
to contend with ; the great weight of ani¬ 
mals advertised to forestall, will not frighten 
them. They expect to make up in form, 
symmetry and beaut}', what they lack in 
weight. 

And now, by the way, I must say a word 
or two about eggs and close. My Dorkings 
(being of the Allen importation and ob¬ 
tained of Col. Sherwood,) are some; among 
the many large eggs they have laid, I give 
you the size of three. 

The eggs measured—1st, 5g inches and 7,J inches. 

2d, G£ “ “ '<& “ 

3d, “ “ 7f “ 

These specimens I intend to send you the 
first opportunity. Yours respectfully, 


Rose, N. V., July 7, 1851. 


E. N. Thomas. 


ON DRAINING.-No. 7. 

Laying out drains so as to have the la¬ 
bor expended produce the greatest profit, is 
a subject upon which farmers should be 
well informed, that, as a single rule will 
hardly answer for all parts of any field, 
they may be their own engineers in the 
work. The course the water takes on the 
surface must be nearly the course for the 
drain. —But theie are some general rules 
that should be kept in view in till cases. 

In the first place, the best outlet for the 
drain should be ascertained so as to give a 
good current to the water, when kept, as it 
should be at all times, free from obstruc¬ 
tions. When there is a freshet, all the main 
drain will be filled to the utmost, forcino- 
the dirt and sediment that accumulates in 
the drain to the outlet. But it should nev¬ 
er gather there, sufficient to make the water 
set back into the drain. If the surface 
of land is so large that the main drain 
will be unable to discharge the water at all 
times, care should be taken to lay them out 
sufficiently one side of the original surface 
water course, to prevent what water is 
forced upon the surface, while the storm or 
thaw lasts, from running directly over it, 
as it would be likely to wash away the loos¬ 
ened earth, forming a deep gully and per¬ 
haps spoiling the drain. 

In most cases the drain can be laid out 
quite straight, the surface water running- 
on either side, but its crossing the drain 
would do no injury. 

If the drain is sufficient to carry off the 
water at all times, then lay it out where it 
will benefit the greatest surface of land.— 
Where it is necessary to lay off side drains, 
they should run directly from the main 
course up as far as the land is wet, and if 
there is more breadth of wet land than one 
will drain, others should be laid from twen¬ 
ty-five to forty feet apart, as the soil may 
require, to collect all the springs together. 
And, in no case will it be found profitable 
to lay drains sidewise of the hill between 
the wet and dry land to cut off the springs, 
for it will be found that the water settles 
from the bottom of the drain and makes 
the land wet below as soon as it is level 
with it, and it will require others, till you 
reach the flat or main drain. If thus laid 
out, they soon fill up, and become useless; 
and in doing the work thoroughly, there 
will be no saving in the length required. 

In all cases it will be best to cover up 
the upper end of the drains and let the 
water filter into them, as on wet soils it will 
disappear on the surface one or more rods 
above this point Alvin Wilcox. 

West Bloomfield, June, 1851. 


Mr. Editor: —Will you allow a farmer’s 
wife to say a few w'ords to her sisterhood, 
through the columns of your excellent pa¬ 
per. We are aware that a farmer’s calling 
does not reflect as much honor on his com¬ 
panion as that of many other professions, 
but I trust the time is not far distant when 
a “farmer’s wife” will no more give one an 
idea of a coarse, red-faced woman, with no 
intelligence above her butter and cheese, 
than a “ lawyer’s lady” will fill one’s mind 
with a vision of loveliness and grace. 

But the most serious objection we hera 
girls urge against this life, is that there is 
always so much to do in a farm house, that 
no time is left for mental improvement.— 
Now, we beg leave to say,—this need not 
be so. Any woman, in good health, can do 
the housework and plain sewing, for four 
or five, and have at least one hour each 
day for study, besides all the little odds and 
ends of time, for books and newspapers; 
and surely a mind need not starve upon 
that. Any woman who cannot secure this 
amount of time to herself, and will still do 
without help, is doing what is not her duty, 
either to herself or family. 

It is a mistaken idea that a woman can 
discharge her household duties properly, 
without any education, or that doing house¬ 
work tends to deaden the sensibilities, or 
produce a disrelish for books. No such dis¬ 
taste is ever formed but by needless neglect* 
and any one who has ever tried it, knows 
that the mind must be ever on the alert, 
and that caring for and contributing to the 
comfort and happiness of those around us 
so continually, cultivates the most active 
benevolence. Thus, too, we are in a meas¬ 
ure responsible for the health of our family. 
If we do not know that poor bread, hot 
buns, rich pastry, hearty and late suppers, 
and meals at irregular intervals, are un¬ 
healthy ; or that a sufficient supply of clean 
bed-linen, or fresh air in the bed rooms, is 
as necessary to health as to comfort, then 
our ignorance is responsible for the dispep- 
sia and other diseases that may ensue. 

A little forethought often facilitates mat¬ 
ters wonderfully;—as with bread—if it be 
set to sponge at night it may be baked by 
the morning fire, thus saving the trouble of 
keeping a lire in the afternoon, and getting 
up from one’s reading or sewing to attend 
to it. There is another thing that takes a 
great deal of our time, and that is visiting. 

Not that I would discourage visiting in the 
© © 

least, but the parade attending it. We 
should visit our friends much oftener, could 
we “ drop in”—spend the afternoon, and 
take tea with the family, without giving the 
good mistress the trouble of preparing two 
or three extra dishes for our particular ben¬ 
efit, besides having an extra room to set 

right next morning. 

© © 

There is another fashion coming among 
us, which I suppose has traveled up from 
some city; that we shall not work when we 
visit,—as if we could not as well do some 
plain sewing or knitting, as do nothing but 
talk. But no, our grandmothers took work 
— it looks so old fashioned, and that is 
enough to shut the door of society against 
any thing. 

Finally, if any of our sister readers, that 
shall happen to glance upon this, can give 
us any hints to improve us in our art, we 
shall be most devoutly thankful, for we are 
young, as will doubtless be conjectured, and 
need all the information we can get. We 
are meanwhile, 

Most earnestly yours, Lucy. 

Remarks.— “Them’s our sentiment,” and we 
trust Lucy will write again if not often—and thus 
give an example, to others who ought to contribute 
to the pages of the Rural. —Ed. 


LONG ISLAND LANDS. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— The atten¬ 
tion of the public having within a short 
time been directed to the Long Island 
“Plain Lands,” it may not be amiss to lay 
before your readers, a few facts concerning 
them, collected during a short sojourn in 
their vicinity, from individuals who have 
spent their whole lives there, and some of 
whom have been, and still are engaged in 
reclaiming these lands from their unproduc¬ 
tive state. 

In description we naturally divide the 
Plains into two portions, called the Plain 
and the Bush. The former is covered with 
shrubs, some two feet high, and a species 
of wild grass,—the latter with bushes from 
four to eight feet in height. The Plain is 
called the better portion and is more easily 
reclaimed. The most level parts are the 
best. Ihe valleys and side hills of the un¬ 
dulating portion are said to be not worth 
cultivation. This is a circumstance I do not 
recollect having noticed before, that the 
ridges should be more productive than the 
low portions between. 

Tire surface soil is black, and of all depths 
to two and two and a half feet. The sub¬ 
soil is gravel or sand, which appears at the 
surface in the hollows. From which cir¬ 
cumstance it would appear probable, that 
at some early date a flood of water had 
rushed across the plain bearing with it the 
soil, and leaving its track a barren waste.— 
Hundreds of cattle, now as formerly, feed 
on the unenclosed portions during the fore 
part of summer. . These lands are fast be¬ 
ing taken up and brought under cultivation. 

The price of the land varies from $8 to 
$15 per acre, depending upon quality and 
location. A team of three yoke of cattle 
will break three quarters or an acre a day 
Then it requires the application of from 10 
to 20 loads per acre of ashes, which may 
be obtained at the sloop landings, on the 
north side, a distance of 8 or 10 miles, for 
$1 to $1,25 per load. It may be obtained 
at the railroad which runs through the 
plains at a little more expense, the carting 
not being considered. After the applica¬ 
tion of the ashes, if it be plowed once or 
twice during the season, it is in fine condi¬ 
tion for a crop of rye, then it may be laid 
down to clover and timothy. The proprie¬ 
tor then has an improved farm of the best 
quality of Long Island land. 

I forbear any further remarks, although 
much more might be said. Should any of 
your readers wish for further or more par¬ 
ticular information I shall be happy to give 
it, should it be in my power. 

Yours, &c., S. L. Shotwell. 

Cedar Swamp, Queens Co., L. I. 

ANOTHER LARGE CALF. 

The account, in No. 75 of the Nkav- 
\ orker, of a“ Madison Co. premium calf,” 
has called out the following, which it will 
be seen goes ahead of that fine animal so 
far, though we believe this calf has had 
more than one cows’ milk 

Mr. Selah G. Sanford of Barre, Or¬ 
leans Co., has a calf, “Johnny Bull,” winch 
weighed when born on the 10th of April 
last, 115 lbs. At two months old his weight 
was 290 lbs., and on the 9th insta T; 400 
lbs. His height is 3 ft 9 inches—his 
length, from nose to root of tail, 5 ft. 9 inch¬ 
es. His girth is 4 ft. 1| inches. He is 
out of a Durham bull—breed of cow not 
particularly mentioned—and will be at the 
State Fair most probably. 

Well-cured hay, is far more nutritious 
and valuable as food for stock than that 
which is sun scorched or shower-soaked. 






























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE RURAL--WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

Mr. Moore:— 1 have the pleasure of 

sending you eight additional subscribers for 1 

the Rural New-Yorker, and if I had time 1 

£ 

could probably make a very respectable 
list. My business however, will not admit ; 
of my doing as much as my inclination ] 
prompts. Being constantly engaged, not 1 
only in managing, but also being myself the . 
main workman, or man of all work, gives , 
but little leisure to solicit subscriptions; yet i 
I hope the little that I have done and may < 
do will add something to help extend the 1 
good, the gre.it—aye, the vitally important 
cause of Agricultural knowledge and im¬ 
provement. Having nobetter means within 
my power, I have, for the last sixteen years, : 
devoted more or less of my time assisting in . 
spreading the circulation of Agricultural 
periodicals, Sec. 

I often have subjects come up in my ex¬ 
perience that, while fresh, seem to be worthy 
of preserving; but for want of time, as well 
as knowledge how to write acceptably, 
causes me to delay, till finally I conclude on 
the whole it is not worth the trouble—that 
is, as the Yankees say, it “ wont pay.” 

There is the growing of Indian corn for 
fodder, for one thing. My way is to fit the 
ground the same as we do to plant; then sow 
about two bushels per acre, with one of 
Pennock’s drills—the drill teeth being nine 
inches apart—immediately after our spring’s 
work is over. Then when we feed green 
we cut with a cradle, pitch on to a cart at 
night after milking, drive to the pasture, 
mount the load, start the oxen, and scatter 
each side as the team walks slowly around 
the pasture. If for winter fodder, we cut 
in the same way, let it wilt in the swath 
one or two days, then bind in small bundles, 
and set four or six in a stock, and let it 
stand as late as we can on account of sno w. 
Then take to barn, and the cows say it can’t 
be beat. They do not seem to think of ask- 
inn- us to cut it for them, but eat it all clean 
with the greatest avidity. Yours, 

R. S. Ransom. 

Perryville, Mad. Co., N. Y., June, 1851. 

Remarks. —The public and ourselves are great¬ 
ly indebted to the writer of the above for his exer¬ 
tions in aid of the Rural and other agricultural 
journals. He has already sent us “ a very re¬ 
spectable list”—some forty or fifty subscribers, we 
believe, during the present year. 

But the object of this note (and the reason wo 
have taken the liberty to publish the above,) is 
rather to say a word on another point alluded to by 
friend Ransom —writing for the press. Like hun¬ 
dreds of readers of agricultural papers, he often 
thinks of matters which, if communicated, would . 
prove beneficial to others—but, not being accus¬ 
tomed to writing, fears it will not be just right or 
acceptable. This is the case—we will not call it 
fault—with many practical men, of good judgment 
and large experience, who are perhaps quite as 
capable of instructing their brethren as are any 
persons connected with the press. And we re¬ 
quest all such to give us the result of their thoughts 
and experiments for publication. No matter about 
nicety of language—we will attend to that if ne¬ 
cessary, though we think more of argument than 
rhetoric—but give us the facts and figures, the 
suggestions and cautions, which your experience 
qualify you to furnish. Our design is to make a 
plain, practical, useful paper, and we look to such 
men as our correspondent for assistance and advice 
in so important a work. Friends, one and all, 
bear the contents of this paragraph in mind, and 
don’t forget to “ write for your paper” whenever 
you have any thing valuable to impart.— En. 

HEN MANURE. 

Many recipes are going the rounds of 
the agricultural press for preserving and 
preparing hen manure. This superior ma¬ 
nure, if properly treated, is among the most 
valuable, and is therefore entitled to the 
best care. 

Hen manure not only contains a consti¬ 
tuent of ammonia in large excess, but also 
many of the inorganic constituents of plants, 
and if suffered to heat alone, or if mixed 
with any of the alkalies, (even wood ashes) 
loses much of its virtues. The cellars un¬ 
der hen roosts should always be supplied 
with charcoal dust, or some other carbon¬ 
aceous matter capable of absorbing am¬ 
monia. Decomposed muck and plaster of 
Paris will answer well. By this practice 
all the offensive gases are absorbed, and 
the hens are not rendered unhealthy by 
breathing and being surrounded by de¬ 
leterious gases. Pip and other diseases 
are less frequent when plenty of carbon¬ 
aceous matter is mixed with their dung as 
soon as voided. If ashes are required, they 
should only be composted with hen ma¬ 
nure after its removal from the henery, and 
not without covering the mass either with 
soil or some absorbent material.— Working 
Farmer. 

If the harvests of a single year should 
fail, nearly the whole human race would 
perish. 


HAY IN ENGLAND. 


BIRDS-BE KIND TJ THE BIRDS. 


BENEFITS OF DRAINING 



It is scarcely ever put in barns. It keeps The increasing use of this manure is tru- I have been instructed by the example \\ et soil should be drained, as no soil 
well in stacks, made up as they are in the ly astonishing. One buyer from Virginia of the late Gov. John Cotton Smith, of which retains in its body a superabundance 

neatest manner, and carefully thatched with bought in the New York market one month Sharon, Conn., in providing accommoda- of water, can be very productive, or bear 

straw. Nothing more beautiful; the work- since, 400 tons for himself and neighbors, tions for birds to build their nests in his crops of supenor quality, no mattei of what ' 

o . .... . ... , • j i ... 1~ V... 4V, „ A — Iw*-. v-..~.lv»c. Hv. if e if imnf Umdnfc TYimr no nnmnnenn 


cut down for use in such case, to more ad- present products beyond the cost of pro- sheltered from rains and storms lor their J. It carries on all stagnant water, ana 
vantage. The formation of a stack, which duction. In Massachusetts we find this young, and may be allured to these resorts gives a ready escape to the excess of what 

is often done by women, is a work of much manure, through the exertions of Mr. Tesch- by gentle manners and kind treatment, and tails in rain. 

skill, which is the fruit only of practice; the maker and others, in very general use, and become confiding and familiar. .They con- 2. It prevents the ascent of water from 

thatching of a stack in the best manner re- indeed throughout the country its use is sume incalculable numbers of various in- below, either by capillary attraction, or 

quires both art and experience, and there daily increasing. From a return printed sects, that would otherwise prey upon fiuits springs^ ^ „ 


springs. 

are* men who*make Va profession. When hy the English House of Commons, it ap- and vegetables, especially when rearing 3. It allows the water of rains to pene- 
well executed, the hay for years is impend- pears that 116, 925 tons of guano were im- their young. It has surprised me to see trace, and findla ready passage from the 

ous to wet. ' ported into the United Kingdom last year, what a multitude of these “creeping things” soil, instead oj washing the surjace. 

During the formation of the stack— being more than was imported in any year a single chipping bird has brought to her 4. The descent of water through the 

which when intended to be large, must since 1841, except the year 1845, when nestlings in the woodbine, fronting a piazza soil is followed by fresh air, which occupies 

sometimes wait for several days the pro- 283,300 tons were imported. by my door, wlrle her gaping chicks were the space just left by the water. . 

gr^ss of the haymaking—the most careful We have before suggested to our readers under her nursing care, till duly flee gee anc o. H; 901 <* t ( ft loioug e raining e- 
farmershave a large tarpaulin or canvass that guano should not be applied simply to ready to try their own little wings and learn comes looser, more triable and easily bro- 
tn siisnpnd nnnn noles over the Km e KnnlH first, lfcnm nested' for to provide for themselves. ken; this is especially true of stubborn clays, 


covering, to suspend upon poles over the the soil, but should first be composted for 
stack, in order to protect it from rain. I a time with some substances capable of 


provide for themselves. 

Before sunrise the robins are wont to run 
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refer to these minute circumstances toillus- absorbing its ammonia and of'retaining it over ni y g ar ^ en an< * P ,ca up the giubsand sui. 

D - - - worms that have rot returned to their con- <> 


which in practice become altogether another 


trate the extreme carefulness with which until required by plants, 
much of the husbandly is here conducted. The use of guano 


By freeing the soil from the excess 


cealment in the earth, after their nocturnal of water, it becomes warmer, and thereby 


if L ent Jnwn o R i lnnf nf hrenfl r - ri n- r Colored yellOW Dim 8DQ Oiners, I nave oeen I. MIO me Diuuuiu u KCI, uituning 

miffh^be^cu/and^afwavs done im and bound grC r !' ? f a manure ° f grea tly interested, as I have seen them in- carries off the superabundance of water, 

iU'fruss^intendcVto be of fifty six pounds so shght a bulk, cannot but recommend it ting the blossoms of fruit trees and and prepares the land for sowing fall crops, 
m trusses, intended to be of fifty six pounds for more general use. Few farmers have L heri g insects from branch to branch ._ which would otherwise be retarded, or 


eac^and in that^wav carried to be distrib- for more g eneral use - Few farmers have gatber j ng i nsects f rom brancb to branch.— which would other* 

uted’ to the inimls Thismrubes some s P" r “ lcnms c " rt,n K m ““r e s from J their » and beIrat s0 ebarmmg to altogether prevented, 
uted to the animals, ihts requiressome neighboring towns, and indeed if bulky b , . { , . fi , * In its consegu < 


extra labor; but the farmers find their ac- manures could be procured without cost 
count in it. How different this is from the f rom towns distant three miles, full quan- 

., irn i 0 ,, 0 „ n ,i m‘inner in which !. .. . , , c ., ’ A M mere is a Drancn or eaucauon sauiy m wuc», vy U i.u ( »i« i i 5 ,i<.p C - 

tWa are manlwdwithT where I have ““ d >, ,ot be used ’ for lf . e# ««* neglected by many parents; that of kind- dust, nitrate of soda, and all other artificial 

often seen horses and oxen’standing knee r . e( l u,r f d rnanured 1,1 a SIn g le > ear at ness and gen tleness to innocent animals.— manures are thrown away. 

often seen horses and oxen standing knee th(J rate of 2 () loads per acre, what farmer T} noxio ° sand misc hi VO us we may ration- 10. He who drains confers a benefit 

deep in the litter of tne veiy best bny, cnarp lnc for n sufficient tune to . - \ i • 10 r *i i • 11 

which has fallen and been tossed out of the cart 000loads^Td stance of “^01 Tree % “> «eJf-defenc«. but what be- upon himself, family, and neighbors. 

“ ' , can i,uuu loads a mstance or uvo or inrcc gideg g R propensities can induce the 11. It produces a more salubrious cli- 

The consenuence of this extraordinary habit of youthso prevalent, of stoning and mate, and conduces greatly to the health 


the eye and ear, they add the benefit of a 8. In its consequences it is equivalent 
service, which human skill cannot achieve. to an actual deepening of the soil. 

There is a branch of education sadly 9. In wet soils, bones, wood ashes, rape- 
neglected by many parents; that of kind- dust, nitrate of soda, and all other artificial 


T r nf tl-lic oxtrnnvdinarv • - /• - V r n • ° . liaDlt Ot yOUtll SO prevalent, 01 Siomng ana inatc, mm bull tiubtia yiL-ati^ tu me iivauii 

.. ' y in g* f° r most this enormous amount sboot j nff tbe b j rds that so winningly court and moral happiness of thewholcpopula- 

their nroducts. The animals have their our friendship ? Advertisements from coun- tion. 


pains-taKing, is tne economical managemeni W ould require to be again re-loaded at the r b n - 9 A A .• . rj? ^ 

of their products. The animals have their time of ^ing carried from the compost our friendship ? conn- 

regular allowance, and are not at one time heap f or application to the soil. And if a try ^ oardln S houses, I have read, holding 

starved; and not a handful of hay is wast- Sarge^quanSy be desirable, as with ? ut -nducements to city vis, ors, from heir 

ed. I have never been quite able to un- „ ah h a( v ( . R JJf maiw other crons, it is im- f<lvorable situation, to test their a )il U m 


A New Variety of Sheer. —We had 


liandlul of hay is wast- R ,;u i aro .p r n„ an tifv ho desirable as with u ^ ^ “ T“ " . " ’ 

Wn m ,itp ahle to lin stl 1 lar g er quantity he aesiraDie, as wun fayorable 8ltuatl0n to test their ability m the pleasure of seeing yesterday a new 

reverb t at a '‘mnnv “bbap «nd many other crops, it is ;m- the warblere of tho fores t_ variety of sheep, a ram and an ewe, just 

roverh, that a penny nnsslb e to cart it. If guano be substitu- ~ . b .f , • . r. ..j .u .... _ ; _ \,.a e _;.a« rtM ,i..,i 


rlovofonrl tiro rtlrl nmvprfi Ili-lt n “ nonnv . .. J rc l warring upon tne waroiers OI me loresu - tana) UI miut-ji, « umi auu du urn,, juot 

saved is twopence earned r but I quite un- SiTJf an ecmiSent quantty will Stringent laws, strictly enforced, should stop imported from Africa, and intended to be 

derstand tbe folly of wasting that which is no /be greater than the necessary amount t US crueb y> cnrQ e and mischief, so fiend- conveye o ie me s ,ecp ,um o , 

,n - I,„.t „f severe toil and rvnrnse.. and n !* “S.?!^^ r” j like m its nature, so destructive to tho moral Ives, Esq. at Fotowoinut. 1 boy came from 


the product of severe toil and expense, and 

Ibe tZtf^Jf°he h ave W n "besZed'fa' b fte “"ourbeTt “pratoctorsYre destroyed yearly, bTtorio7,¥omTbe'iit 67st of "a fric 

omtort mrds, stonance of ™ or beast - We , would ur S e ‘ h ? sta , bl ° m . a ”“ rea by thousands. What though the robin were a present from H. K M. Cor 
f™le beard a minister s .J7fihuSon mado . on tbe / arm sl ““ ,d n °t receive full ,^ es our cherri es as well as vte; forbid Lint, Zanzibar to a gentleman in Salem. 
[ once heard a minister say, in Ins sermon, attention, but we would urge that farmers , ; own common Father’s variety is entirely new, and quite tin 

” m vbe sfftbat would make larger profit by an tncreased you have ingenuity to ele- to na.Llists, U is distinguished l 

Sme oerson^tre eernorn oTht^ s js and " Se f m ™" res ] and w . h “ ““P° !f. d . 10 vale from the top of your tr ees some ob- enormous fatness of the tail, and a si 
fZTs who w ll chaffer’ and I )UrcI,asc ’ tbe y rsliotulti select such fertilizing ject t „ deter his approach. Even the car- dewlap, resembling that of cattle a 

haoo-k half a da^to Tave asix-pence inthe ^tdTh^aw/dX 00 ^ 0 ^ to™ non crow is a useful fowl, a common scav absence of horns in the ram. The 
• 8 » fan ftrt :A p w :ii 0 ft pn throw a wav I ^ 7ir avoiatne cost 01 ca,ta & e i enger, a diligent destroyer of grasshoppers is very coarse, more resembling hai 

Si , n‘egl et orlatful 1Srf 7? ^ Vorhn, Farmer . J ericketsfand farmers need not dSroy the article which is beginning to ft 

Assure. BI s EiS ES or hoeszs. 


« i r i p imcm no liauuii;, ou uv/ou 

of outlay for teamsters, feed of horses, Ac., gensibilWfs of thc heart 


rLOWING BY STEAM. 


With your permission, I will give a few 


sensibilities of the heart. the mountains about 300 miles, in the 

Our best protectors are destroyed yearly, interior, from the East Coast of Africa, and 
by thousands. What though the robin were a present from H. B. M. Consul in 
loves our cherries as well as we; forbid him Zanzibar to a gentleman in Salem. The 
not a share in our own common Father’s variety is entirely new, and quite unknown 
bounty, unless you have ingenuity to ele- to naturalists. It is distinguished by the 
vate from the top of your trees some ob- enormous fatness of the tail, and a singular 
ject to deter his approach. Even the car- dewlap, resembling that of cattle and the 
rion crow is a useful fowl, a common scav- absence of horns in the ram. The wool 
enger, a diligent destroyer of grasshoppers is very coarse, more resembling hair than 
and crickets, anil farmers need not destroy the article which is beginning to form so 
him, when so many innocent contrivances important a staple in the productions of our 
will prevent his visiting their corn-fields. State; but in recompense of this the mut- 
Ae-ain I say—“ Be kind to the birds.”— ton is said to be unrivalled in flavor and 


iJUU XJA WAJLIJAAIA, TV 1111 yuui uvumooivu, x n m ivu o J , , , 1 *. * 1 i 1 , 1 • 

lines of my experience in regard to the dis- Tame them by showing them friendship.— tenderness; and it is probable that by ju- 
The latest English invention we have eaS es of horses. And first, the gripes, or Wrens will kill the millers that murder dicious crossing with our native bieeds, a 

heard of, is propelling a plow by steam.— d be n v acbe , as it is generally called by bees, and therefore, just make them houses, very important variety may be formed, sus- 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby has invented a formers, is commonly treated by powerful A small oyster keg with a two inch hole for taming, or perhaps lmprovemg, the well 

method of substituting steam power for Dbvs j c sp i r its of turpentine, laudanum, and entrance, and fastened upon a four foot known reputation of Rhode Island mutton, 

horses. The machinery employed consists j n bad ' cas es by raking &c stake, with a projecting bush for a porch, and not depreciating its fitness lor wool. 

of a locomotive engine weighing 34 tons opinion, and according to my prae- kas suited a pair of them in my garden right Prov Umce Jo u r._ 

andof 26h„rse power It has a double ^ t J is wr0 „g, and in place thereof well, Ur.s sprmg A. word to the w.se suf- Abvice t0 MowERS ._ In tUe flrst pIac e, 
capstan attached, remov hie i le engine s 6ubst itute cold water clisters by using an m- CL ’ a _ _ it is necessary to know how to keep a scythe 


required for other purposes, the engine strumen t or gyiinge for the purpose that will 
moves across the centre of the held on a abont a J Whenever the horse 

light portable railway. The plows advance , , i , , instrument. 


VIRTUES OF MILK. 


- - , f -i . lays down, be ready to use your instrument, It is a most perfect diet. JLYUllillll^ litvu 1 &LUI1C; (U i U. UrtlClUlJJ UIrtW It licit (UUll^ 

and lece e on ei ler si e o 1 l ai way a wb i cb w ' d l soften down any obstruction in a if _ it contains curd which is necessary for edge of the scythe, not short off, as is 
rig it ang es 01 . lepowempoye con ver y short time, so that it can be voided the developemcnt and formation of muscle frequently the case. In mowing keep the 
sistsot lour ordinary, ana tne ike number w j tbout difficulty, and that done your horse _ bu tter for the production of an adequate back bent till your scythe is through the 


Advice to Mowers. —In the first place, 
it is necessary to know how to keep a scythe 
K. in good order. After having ground your 

scythe well to an edge, have a good whet- 
Nothing like stone and carefully draw it flat .along the 


of sub-soil plows. It is directed by a per¬ 
son standing on a platform. 


until it regains its proper position for plow¬ 
ing the next four furrows. On the com- 


without difficulty, and that done your horse __ bu tter for the production of an adequate back bent till your scythe is through the 
is better. I have lost two fine horses by supply of fat; sugar to feed the respiration, grass, when you may straighten the back 
the former system, under the hands of noted and thereby add warmth to the body; the in bringing the scythe round. Start your 
farriers, and saved a fine mare by using the phosphates of lime and magnesia, the per- scythe in moderately, not throwing it too 
syringe, that to all appearance was much oxide of iron, the chlorides of potassium and far back, and no farther than necessary to 
worse than either of the others. My syringe sod a, with the free soda, required to give bring it through the grass. It is very fre- 
was only a s : x ounce one I had for my own solidity and strength to the bone, together quently the case that mowers fatigue them- 


ing tie nc-x ° ' . , use, and somewhat out of order, but with with the saline particles so essentially ne- selves much unnecessarily by throwing the 

plction of the four furrows t ley at vance eac 1 ^ operat i ng at every opportunity when ceS sary for other parts of the body. It con- scythe too far around. As mowing is very 

three ee . . , „ she lay down, I relieved her in less than an tains lactic acid, or the acid of milk, which laborious work those having it to do should 

r l l-*/Y n nnre orP fltt.np.hpn t.O 5in P 1 R PRR J , . 1 . 7 . . ..... ° .. . 


tn nn nmllnQQ J ^ —— — IcllHS lactlO clUlU, UI UiC dutu ui inim, wiuv/ii iciuuiiuuo wuia mivoc uauug id uvy 

it; p o* s < < | , hour so that she began to eat, and next chemists inform us is the acid of the gastric use as much skill as possible, 

am, o ) ni s ln eng 1 , an e morning she appeared well, but rather weak, juice, so reiiuisite for the proper dissolving Newspaper. 

detaclted at pleasure or shifted from one fe formed ^ about two-thirds of a day’s J of <n ,. food „ the stom ach! It is therefore - --- 

side of the chain to he other. I hey travel j, j was then on „ journ ey through ob 
nf t to vofn nf fi vt* mi pr an hnnr Provision 7 . ° J ° 


, . a ., , id • • travel, as I was then on a journey through obv ious that milk should be chemically cor- A Hint. Aneasternshepherdoncein- 

at the rate of five miles an hour. Provision p ennsylvania rect in all its constituents, and that its bene- voked Pales, a rural Goddess, to protect 

is made, in case they strike against any n- Ga jj s by harness or gears I wash every g c j. d c ff ects on the constitution should not bis flock from wild beasts and infectious 
pediment Ihere is also a piovision on ie time tbe gears are removed, night and be neutralised by adulteration. “It is,” diseases. 

carriage for tightening the chains at the morn} witb cold water and find it to an- p rout properly states “the true type of all He complained that the wolf spared the 
fences by which the length may be varied swer the purpose mucb better tban to rub food ” How necessary, therefore, is it that flock of Admetus, to turn upon his with m- 


fences by which the lengtii may be variea gwer the purpose mucb bet ter than to rub food ” How necessary, therefore, is it that flock of Admetus, to turn upon his with in- . j 

forty feet, to suit lireguiaiiy snapea ueas. ^ grease> oi]> wb } te lead, and thenumer- it s]l0U ld be pure: otherwise this wonderful creased ferocity; that accidents and disease >li 

I any iurther alteration is necessaiy tne otber nostrums in use for that purpose. and wise provision of providence would be diminished their number until poverty 
chain is made in thirty feet lengths, one of ^ V, n awaitpfl him 

which can he added, or token out as requi- For Polhevrl tlnstles, low sores and a curse rather than a bless.ng.--& W a a« a, ed Mm. 

red. The full power of the engine is not swellings, I find that to pour_cold^atej from Observation on Milk. ked him raltof! Sho accordinalv took a T 

exerted with the plows above described; a height above the horse upon the swel ing ... . . ..... fillet and bound the thorn of rore'upon his i i ’ 

and the number of blades can therefore be or sore, has a better effect than all Is- there IS an advantage in lulling any ^ if be weald not reive it, } S 

increased, if experience proves it to be ad- the nostrums that I have ever seen tried, plants, .t rs on wet land as the hills throw h ow a,nd sa « “o o 

visable. A machine of the power and with whose name is legion. And for strains, off tho water, which settles down in the Ma _ * ; 

.t nic KcntinJ wnnU iwrfnrm sprains, &c., I wash downoften with cold hollows made by digging up the earth to . . , , ( ' 

the work usually done bv 16 plows driven water, rubbing hard down and light up, so make hills. This leaves the hill compara- Lime is believed to be a preventive l •, 

bv ‘is manv men and drawn bv 32 horses as to take a11 tbe swelling out, and does it tively dry—of course billing on dry land, a S amst the P oUltoe rot - ben the vine , 

Requiring itself the attendance of 8 men in less time than any drug I have ever seen or land of medial texture, is injurious. »re « )>" ^^sTe field "and on 

and a horse to draw the water for the en- used, and leaves no after or medicine com- --- S otoiS rows where one has received a ) 

gine.it would thus save the labor of 31 plaint in its place; mid I also use water for Flat Tuusies are sometimes sown m the d f s X%n me 7thU w^v and the other 

horses and 8 men. Aeainst this must be all other diseases of horses, as well as for latter part of July, and they often succeed . 7!.. l u.an L^a inn. i 


Requiring itself the attendance of 8 men 
and a horse to draw the water for the en¬ 


gine, it would thus save the labor of 31 plain “s place; anu i aiso use water iur 
horses and 8 men. Against this must be ot b er diseases of horses, as wi as for 


an expense of five shillings a day for all other stock, and much more successfully 
Is, as well as 10 per cent, upon the value tban any other system of treatment I have 


1JU11UW3 uiauu uy ui^uih uid vm nu ^ • l i« l 1 

make hills. This leaves the hill compara- Lime is believed to be a preventne 
tively dry—of course hilling on dry land, a g a *nst the potatoe rot. \\ hen the lines 
or land of medial texture, is injurious. are nearly at full growth, sprinkle a hand- 
_ _ __ _ ful on each hill, ln the same held, and on 

Flat turnips are sometimes sown in the a djoining rows, where one has received a 
latter part of July, and they often succeed dressing 0 f lime in this way, and the other 
among corn. As they require no culture aot > l be l atter were bailly rotted while the 
after sowing on well prepared ground, the former were sound. 1 he experiment is at 


of^the” machinery," say tliree shillings' a d";i\~, ever seen tried. I have tried it three years crop costs but little-the gathering is the least w orth trying. _ 

nrxnn nn nrimnal cost of £450 to £500_ to mv satisfaction .—Dollar Newspaper. chief labor. 

upon an original cost oi to ^ooo. ._ _ _ _ _____ io Prevent Moths Getting under 

This latter item however, would be u y ^ En j igh Farmer states that, by put- A Sign.—A good farmer is generally a Hives.—P ound a handful of peach leaves, 

onSlnow\idouTonio?ses-a«ri- ting garltein tbe bottom of his grain ItlcUs, true friend, an affectionate husband, an ex- and salt them well and strew them over 

of capital now laid out on horse.. A h( ® h ^ for gome s past kept tbem free cellent parent, and an honest man; and it is an the bench under the hive. In two or three 

can M Uler ' _ from rats and mice. The garlic is placed established axiom, that “ a well tilled field days, repeat the operation. The flavor of 

English race horses run at the rate of 58 at a sufficient distance from the corn to denotes not only care and industry, but the peach leaves is offensive to the moth, but 

miles an hour. prevent its imparting a flavor. supervision of an enlightened mind.” not to the bees. 


upon an original cost of £450 to £500.— 
This latter item however, would be fully 
compensated by the saving in the interest 
of capital now laid out on horses.— Ameri¬ 
can Miller. 


not to the bees. 



















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


11 fY X f 1 r 11 ! f 11 V I bark still parts readily, make another trial ; will be awake to contribute to the extent of 

UV K XX K n .4 X U KM,*,* a clever budder will not lose over 6 or 8 their ability I trust. It must evidently be 

... _ per cent If it has succeeded, after a fort- „ . , . c ~ . c 

o , , , to a groat extent a tree wdl offering; for, as 

INOCULATI ON OR BUDDING. fce g loosened> ‘ or if P the stock "has^swelled a valued correspondent justly remarks,— 

As several thousands of our present sub- m uch, it should be removed altogether.— bhe Society s premiums are so small on 

scrifeers did not see the last volume of the ^ Vhen buddin g has been performed very flowers, were it not for the pure love of the 

Rural, we have concluded to republish J|fT® occasionally found it an ad- beautiful, the public have no florists who 

. ’ . ^ vantage to leave the bandage on durintr the raA „i,i _„ . e ,, • , 


Rural, we have concluded to republish van [ aae to ] eaV( 
from Downing’s “Fruit Trees,” the follow- winter.” 

ing article on Budding, &c., though it has - 

heretofore been given in our columns. NEWCOMB^—^TATE R Asters, for instance, a small silver medal rated by moving the lower sash. shop as any where else? Do mechanics 

As a general rule all the stone fruits will _ worth one dollar, for the best and greatest To Benj. Kraft, of Reading, Pa., for improve- no4 possess the same abilities as those who 

assimilate,—and all the seed fruits of the Eos. Rural: — I have just noticed in the variety, while our County Society gives for mcnt in boxes and axles for saving oil. folio vv the professions? Yes. Well then, 

same genus and species, with some except- correspondence of the N. Y. Journal of the same four dollars. But the State So- * 0 * cu ' hitne}, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass., w ly is it they aie not in general fit to 

ions. The apple and the pear do not form Commerce, of the 28th of June, in an ac- ciety are willing to spend hundreds of dol- To J. B. Wickersham, of New York, N. Y., for highest and most honorable offices, 

a good union, nor a healthy granulation. — count of the Albany and Rensselear Horti- tars in fitting up the building in good style, improvement in iron fences. The answer is, they do not in (general 

The Heart and other improved varieties of cultural Society, a just tribute to one whose and then frequently wonder at the paucity To LI. vV. Sabin, of Canandaigua, N. Y., for try to qualify themselves to fulfil their 

the cherry do not work well on the Kentish example is worthy of imitation. The writer of flowers on exhibition. I could usually im P rove ment in bedsteads. proper duties, as citizens of this great Re- 

or common red, and will not grow on the says:— at that season of the year alone fill the hall pToy ° emen iinBplcUc]e fra^eT’ ‘ m " themselv^wouK 

wild black cherry, but freely with the small, “Mr. Newcomb of Rensselear, exhibits Wltb flowers ’ but the distance, labor, de- To A. Palmer and S. G. Williams, of Brock- proposed to run one of their number'for 

red bird variety. about one hundred varieties of flowers. — struction and beauty of my garden, and the port, N. Y., for improvement in grain harvesters. President, blit it is not our object exc °t 

All the Roses work together, and no lady bIe Is an amat eur florist, and cultivates at expense, are more than ought to be de- To A - E - and D - Lazell, of Chickopee Falls, in an angular direction, to point to political 

who has a taste for that queen of flowers, J 1 ! 8 7 rm at Ton ? hann 2f’ with his °7 n bands - nianded for mere exhibition.” M " ss ”j or u im P r ° v , e i rnen ‘ ib bread cutters - situations-we hope the point however, will 

1 7 hlfi tinixrAi* rrarilnn r l Kaoo r%r\%r r « _ In Mmhno Millor nf RnniaotAK W V TA*. ™ k.x * 


would destroy the beauty of their gardens, 


iilecljanic %vt$. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
For the week ending July 1, 1851. 

To Win, Hinds, of Otsego, N. Y., for vice saw- 
set. 

To Washburn Race, of Seneca Falls, N. Y.» 


WM. NEWCOMB-STATE FAIR 
JOHNSON. 


•r> ,, e , • _ na^iuuiii natu, wi ucinica runs, n. I it IlUt pOSSIOK 

K} were sure o u lr success. n for arrangement of catches on the upper sash ope- for men to be as well educated in the work 
Asters, for instance, a small silver medal rated by moving the lower sash. shop as any where else? Do mechanics 


""u 11CIO u M UKIU uutlill 11UWCIS, 1-13 1 rm 1 

, ,, .. . r . 1 ir • .1 • , his flower garden. Those now shown by 

s .ou c omit to perfect herself in the simple him are hardy plants, and I was much de- * T” *“ 7 7* a Pavement in piano fortes. We have alluded to the Mmenc. f 

art of stocking her garden with all the lighted with the intelligent and unassuming tbe consideration of the officers of the State To Daniel Bamum, of the county of Philadel- taste for sound and solid reading f l 
beautiful productions of that class of flowers, explanation which he gave me of his speci- Society. In this connection permit me also phia, Pa., for improvements machines for making our mechanics, and we have' imw toTT^ 

“The proper season for budding fruit Trt His collection embraces flowers from to add to this communication, that the last hoodies plain of the absence of a pure anTtaft/con- 

trees, in this country, is from the first of r allfornia and from South Americans well post brought me a letter from the excellent Io T> Rl Ba,le > % of Lock port, N. Y., for ini- versation. The majority of our younrrmen 
July to the first of September; the differ- from more cultivated distant regions; and I Secretary of the Statu Society, under date pr0 ™“£“ , » ; ■ „ „ belong to fire or military companies? and 

ent trees coming into season as follows:- s “ r P n “ d . 10 that his energetic of- f „ Lond , „ 1851 ,, in which af . lo *>• W. Eames, of West Turin, N. Y„ for durtng their spare moments, their converse- 

Plums Cherries Apricots on Plums Anri- forts t0 obtain valuab)e additions to our . . . ’ . rT .’ improvement m running gear of railroad carnages, tion consists more in what this and tbit 

cots, Pears, Applet Quinces, Hectares fro , m «“ State had ended in ^ T “ C ""'“ ^ •«- «»»«<> can do, Ac, and not aboutl.ow h 

and Peaches. Trees of considerable size “'SfPPommentand deprived linn of all hope ture in England, and the Great Exhibition, provoment m wire hoofa and eyes. can be done. Idle, vain and frivolous con- 


I submit these remarks on Flowers, for 
the consideration of the officers of the State 


Mass., for improvement in bread cutters. situations—we hope the point however will 

To Michael Miller, of Rochester, N. Y.,for irn- not be lost. 

provement in piano fortes We have alluded to the absence of a 


r improvement macninesior mating our mechanics, and we have now to com- 

. P Ia,n o{ tbe absence of a pure and lofty con- 
Bailey, of Lockport, N. Y., for in,- versation. The majority of our youngmen 

111 at ies ’ belong to fire or military companies and 

. Eames, of West Turin, N. Y„ for during their spare moments, theirconversa- 
It m running gear of railroad carriages, tion consists more in what this and that 
33 Atwood, of Derby, Conn., for im- engine can do, (fee., and not about how it 
n Wire hooks and ^ can be done. Idle,vainandfrivolouscon- 

To John Crum, Of Ramapo.N.Y., for improve- versation has a very injurious tendency 
exhibitions of the mmit in machinery for cutting files. like reading bad books A Pure rnnvpr’ 

Cnvnnnnnrli nf Nowfiol,! NT V -1 .. .. , .. LOIlVtr- 


j- uuum,o. .ira u. wiioiucinu.c MZlt: ri -ii, ‘ *1 m t v i-t „ a.JU 1IIVU1UUS COIl- 

will require budding earlier than young of b ®“g ab ' e to accomplish much from that he says: To John Crum, of Ramapo.N.Y., for improve- versation has a very injurious tendency 

seedling stocks. But the operation is al- qUa !' te 7 . Mo ^ , of the , inductions from the “ I have attended two exhibitions of the rneat \ a ^ehmory for cutting files. like reading bad books. A pure conve'r- 

ways, and only, performed when the bark ^ ( ed obtained there, he had destroyed.- Royal Horticultural Society, at Chiswick- . To L. F. Cavanaugh, of NewfieldN. Y., for sation.and gentlemanly discussion of useful 

of the stock parts or separates freely from * lo ^ er8 i ae said, of much value, were the and we are so far behind the wondrous dis- im Pr°vement in handles of brushes and brooms. questions, has a very elevating tendency 

the wood, and when the buds of the cm- f. esult ° f lon f continued, judicious cultiva- play here, that I shall feel as if,we had but To f• 1 • Dl,a P fel ’ ^ ew York - N - Y - for Young mechanics, we speak to you in all 

rent year’s growth are somewhat plump, 10n> 0ne , ot these specimens constituted, just begun. On the 7th of June, we had a Proved arrangement of the steam engine. earnestness; if you wish to rise you must 

and the young wood is growing firm.- most gorgeous display; 10,000 people were P0ETABLE ste^T ENGINE FOR __ SAWING be enthusiastic about your business, and in 

Young stocks in the nursery, if thrifty, are / e F ora dpiadra or RockLower, piesent— the greatest portion ot them pay- WOOD, &c. the pursuit of knowledge connected with it 

usually planted out in rows in the spring, and was exhibited in a tumbler, filled with 5s. and 7s. 6d. for admission. In. addition -- In your spare moments, endeavor to seek 

and budded the same summer or autumn. mos ^. an water nearly to the top, in which to plants and flowers of every description, Mr. Moore:—P erhaps many of your en j°yment in talking about the principles 

f Before commencing yon ‘““h •' ' e ?T S? h, ! d p a ? e8 ’ CI ! errio , s ' Strawberries, readers »re not aware that an engine" for ^trades, seek to know the'why and 

v , n e commencing you lay flat upon the glass and projected an inch Pine Apples, Grapes, &c., of most wondrous on t f , the wherefore of everythino-conmimM 

“rt r ar ?fl m f h <•» «► beyond. Their color was a brownish perfection. This is the country for flowers, rawing wood, Ac can be constructed so as them, and whatever yonr haSd findeth m 

a budding knife about 4* inch- green, the brown predominating: and they They have the money, the climate, the taste to be easilY moved ’ and » at the sarae tlme , d o, do it well and with all vourm U 

es long Laving at one end a were narrow and strong, presenting some-and they do the thing up right well, I so managed that wood can be sawed at a Do not be eye servants donn/i,«. 


WOOD, &C. ine P ursuit ot knowledge connected with it. 

In your spare moments, endeavor to seek 
Mr. Moore: —Perhaps many of your en J°yment in talking about the principles 

.1 __ , 1 , . „ of vour t.rjlfloc ecjr 1 _ .1 1 . * , 


i '~ r 1 ,, . . .... . 6 » r—. 6 ——and they do the thing up right well, I so managed that wood can be sawed at a Ho not be eye servants do nnhiw nmf ano 

handle terminating inVthm 7 ^ 1 ^? ap P earanc< ? ot the firm, woody assure you I am very much occupied— much cheaper rate than by any other means la nguage, and give yourselves th P e best 

11 1 if 5 1 tu 7 S f f ame nuraerous leaves, rather than of have visited the farmers somewhat, and go ordinarily emnloved Snub hnwpvpr in education you possibly can Fvpi-v 

rounded edge called the haft the perfect leaf. Its peculiarity is this, that on an excursion in a few days with Prof. ordma ^ employed Such, however, ap- chinigt ^ ^ so 

at the o her. when separated from the water, or from a Johnston in the north of England. Hope P t0 b ° faCt ’ lor 1 have recentI y seen every carpenter, and do not be’content 

In choosing your buds se- proper place for its nourishment, it rolls it- to return with my ideas somewhat enlarged the matfcer tested satisfactorily, and have til you fully understand and cm f w t 

lect thrifty shoots that have self un in half m hour, and remains in iw t bnD tbe nvirib„ 0 . r * rawna » and can construct 


your might. 


ntent un¬ 
construct 




veloped simde buds- double tiben 777he"e Vibv "T ^Rura Stealing.— We know of few things The engine works “most admirably,” tatabty, and ability ? Let every one put this 

- %-z sjsw zsrs c.c»4Mrjsas - r -r t-™ “ 

iitetwa -rr,stzAn. 

iirCo si -nmL ed Hyaemth—the flower a clear purple has tried an ingenious method for detecting sawing, satisfactorily. To attend the saw 


folding papers by steam. 

1 robably there is no brancli of mechan- 


ed mode in all countries. A new variety One of the richest and most elegant flowers 
ot this method now generally practiced in of his collection was a “ Larkspur Grandi- 
this country, we shall describe first as being flora,” of a deep blue. He had also an in- 
the simplest and best mode for fruit trees, teresting family of Seedling Pinks. They 
American Shield Budding .— Having were from the common June Pinks, which 
your stick of buds ready, choose a smooth seldom cast any seed. He had in 25 years 
portion of the stock. When the latter is gathered but 15. He informed me that he 


MARMALADES AND JELLIES. 

Cherry Marmalades, — Remove the 


small, let it be near the ground, and, if had invariably taken the premium for As- stones and stalks from the cherries, and rub aDm 01 candling a cradle m a hot day 


d«y, and 25 or 30 cords of hard wood in S d "^ r per hour, and 

T , • i i the P a P er used was raad « b V hand in sin- 

the same length of time. I tried the pro- gle sheets. Now the steam engine per- 

cess of moving the wood from the platform, forms all. Paper is drawn out in endless 
after being cut, and found that the opera- rods by means of steam—type are cast by 
tion caused a profuse perspiration like the steam > composed by steam, and our steam 

labor of handling a cradle in a hot day Kf SSeS muIti P 1 y impressions at the rate of 
v X , ,. fifteen or twenty thousand per hour. Here- 

Every thing connected with the machine tnfore, at this point the steam has stopped 


equally convenient, select also the north ters, of which he had at home 26 varieties, through a sieve; add to this result a little Everything connected with the machine tofore, at this point the steam has stopped" 

side of the stock, as less exposed to the sun. PK attributed the perfection which they currant juice, say half a pint to every three is constructed on a simple plan, the princi- The papers must be folded' by hand and 

Make an upright incision in the bark from bad reached, to the care with which he had pounds of cherry; put the whole over the pal part of the machinery bein<>- confined t0 d o the work of a daily required many 

an inch to an inch and a half long, and at for many years prevented the blooming of br c> stirring into it three-quarters of a pound to t j ie t of the boilor A j ® b , ., laborers. J 

the top of this make a cross cut, so that the single flowers. They had, he said, the ten- of fine white sugar to every pound of the ,, , . * , , . ' iV ‘j /, But this difficulty has been overenmp 

whole shall form a T. From the stick of dency when double, to grow single, (often fruit, and boil it until it becomes a thick wheel is conn ^ ed with the shaft of the en- L fc the of 

buds, your knife being very sharp, cut a a happy tendency,) and he was obliged to jelly; pour it into jars or moulds, and when g ine > and another with the saw, so that a 16 Spruce st., we yesterday inspected a 

f keep them free from it, using in this respect R ls cold, spread on the top of each jelly a powerful motion is produced in a short space machine that was taking in broad sheets 

all the care which our laws show on a kin- paper dipped in brandy, cover each jar or of time. This engine is five horse power at one side and piling them up, neatly fol- 
dred subject. This truly useful and respect- mould tightly, and keep it in a cool and dry and can> it is be]ieved> be used u { [ ded, at the opposite side. With but a boy 
i mm <ible citizen, distributes grutuituously, as I pluce until it is wanted. * 1 ,,.. , 1 : t .1 , . to feed, it turned out eighty folded 

Hi learn from a friend, four or five thousand Currant. Marmalader Jam. —This is , . 1 . ^ » ,am ’7°* 10U S 1 111 per minute, and we presume it would do 

packages of seeds per annum. He has a made in the same manner as cherry mar- tbls business much skill and practice would mucb m0 re—for we see no limit to the 
. true love of flowers, and with the genuine malade, using currants alone, and adding be required in feeding in order that a steady speed at which it may be worked. Here 

\n disinterestedness and nobleness which al- to every pound of currant pulp and juice, motion might be kept up. Ere long, far- is another step forward, and next we ex¬ 


ways mark such a man, he pointed out with one pound of fine white sugar. 


arit&lhwfhMo^P^trtl' 68 !u d f ?eCUU i Raspberry Marmalade, or Jam. -Pass threshed out with steam engines, not differ- 
a mes wind, belonged to the collections of_ the raspberry .through a fine sieve to ex- inff matfiri „llv i„ thd.... 


mers may expect to have their grain P ect be i nv i ted to see a machine taking 


TOm others. . _ tract their seeds, add to them their wei 

F o T? o , 7 TTJ 8 tbd nam< : of tbls ex ' in fine white sugar, and boil them, and 

. 1 1 IG ‘ cellGnt and valuable citizen, who, having a them over the fire until you can just 

thin, smooth slice of wood and bark con- m °derate estate and few wants, has found the bottom of the stew-pan; treat it 
tabling a bud, Fig. 2, a. With the ivory ^ superior to that which Quince marmalade, 

haft of your budding knife now raise the fi' e _ ts and hardens itself with the pursuit of Oitobant oin Raspbbddv v r 


tract their seeds, add to them their weight 
in line white sugar, and boil them, and stir 
them over the tire until you can just see 


in raw cotton at one end and sending forth 
“ mg materially in their construction from the ““ the other- T ribune. 

and stir 0Ue now abuded to - I n fo c ^» ^I r - intends The United States Balance Floating 
just see t0 tr y tb ^ s one * n tbe threshing line, and if Hry Dock, lying at Pensacola, Florida, is 

it it as he is successful, another one will be made t0 be nearl y completed. It is the 

__ i , ... largest structure of the sort in the world 

on a larger scale, combining more power, qka + i • •, a 

v • i ® L being 3o0 feet long, inside the gates, 105 

. 1 ic v which will be necessary m order to thresh f ee t wide, 91 feet in clear—height to deck 

lUart of rri„ 1-_• _• ,• , , ^ . tt i * P 


YOUNG MECHANICS—THE WAY TO RISE.; 

We stated last week, (says the Scientific 
American,) that a few of our mechanics 
rose directly from the workshop to impor¬ 
tant places in the Republic, and we also 
stated that but a few of the great many 
were qualified to fill important stations 
even in conneciion with the trades they 
learned. Why is this? Is it not possible 


taming 
haft of 


Currant and Raspberry Jelly 


bark on each side of the incision just wide gam, to gratify some rivalry in extravagance, ove 7 a quart of redTurrants « 7 

enniirrli tn sulmil Ur fixvx nrrmi .^,1 K...i I or feel the deliffht which the dowdV m/n- I , - 1 " ( l uai ° 1( -i currans, a quart o with 


smoothly off now, so that it may completely «» -option of more than fifty papers of it , and S U « STt 
fit, A bandage of the soft matting is my choicest flower seeds, during the past Plvc , lTlnri , -r t> , / J ’ 

now tied pretty firmly over the whole winter for my garden, from Mr. Newcomb. D in< aDDle and Dut^t intodi^nro'P 6 ‘ 10 \v j- 
wound Fin- 3 commencing at the hnttnm it , J A „ _ . pmeapple, ana put it into the preserving- With a diamonc 

and leaving* the bud andVe foolstaHi “!,7 ^ “ T ^ W “ h °"f ST? wh j te t S “§ ar to 

the leaf only exposed to the lM,t and air Wltl1 h ' 3 hne d ' S P k y ° f " 0WerS; and ,f an P° U ,? d ? f ‘i U,t; ? l ‘ r . 1 • and bo ‘! 11 »■>« may be ruled 

Af to ,.u. n t , t a f , amateur cultivator of flowers will bear the 4,1 ltls wel1 mixed , and thickens sufficiently: as 2,400 to an inch 


enough to admit easily the prepared bud. or feel the deli g bt which the power svp- wb ; te currants and a nnJt ?! wlthease * To keep the engine in operation about 40 feet. It is warranted to take up 

Taking hold of the foot-stalk of the leaf V ose ^ to attend wealth confers.” put the whole* over the fire, stir them ^ind 12 bours ’ re( l ld res about half a cord of the largest ship in the U. S. Navy, with 

insert the bud under the bark, pushing it In this connection I as one individual boil them about ten minutes, then rub them wood > so ma y be seen at once, that it a rmtl ment,<fec.,onboard,and itis theopin- 

gently down to the bottom of the incision, am most happy to acknowledge, in ad- through a sieve, strain the liquor while hot can be run at a cheaper rate than it would 17 ° ^ a 

s.^&s^r^sr 7 ^ sixoreighl *> T 

smoothly off now, so that it may completely the ^ception ot more than fifty papers of it , and tr S eat it „ d f ru P cted fj a p ^ jdly! r July isoi *****' of th ? 8to “ docl ; a ]; BrooWyn, New York, 

fit, b. A bandage of the soft mattino- is m y choicest flower seeds, during the past r> t t-> i J ' ” J y ’ 1 1- and 4br ee times that of the docks at Nor- 

now tied pretty firmly over the whole winter for my garden, from Mr. Newcomb, pin^n^ w 7 T-' folk and Boston. 

wound, Fig. 3, commencing at the bottom, He may be expected at the next State Fair nan whh one n?,7d f fi i ^ TH a diai , nond ] p01nt > ln a g°° d rubn g 14 » said that a floating dock might be 

and leaving the bud and the footstalk of dii? 7 Gpe ! 7 StuteFa.r V nn with one pound of.fine white sugar to machine, employed by engravers, parallel built every year at Pensacola for the inter- 

the leaf only exposed to the light and air W 11 US mG dls P la ^ of fi° wers > and if an ® «>7 pound of fruit, stn it, and boil it un- lines may be ruled upon plate glass as fine est only of the money which would be re- 

After treatment. _In two weeks after flip amateur cultivator of flowers will bear the 4 >1 J 4 is well mixed, and thickens sufficiently: as 2,400 to an inch. This would appear in- quired to construct there a stone dock of 

operation you will be able to see whether sacrifice and the 4oil of a journey from 16 • '7 8 |I aIn ^ P ° Ur i U int ° the J ar !’ and wbe . n credlble > y et 14 1S s4a4ea b y g° od authotity; the capacity of the one referred to, and en- 

the bud ’“JenX to ph.mpn^smiles beyond Troy to enliven the exhibit, - d yet, for all this, there are insectoriai gineer? aAow of opinion that excavated 

freshness, if it has Led, ?o« ,‘nay if the then surely those from Western New York 'S ZT™ *** ^ h 


j . -j- O J 7 ^ O XjlK ' CkXi ' 

ipple jelly.— Mrs. Bliss. I than any of these lines. 


ited by moving the lower sash. shop as any where else? Do mechanics 

To Benj. Kraft, of Reading, Pa., for improve- n °t possess the same abilities as those who 
lent in boxes and axles for saving oil. follow the professions? Yes. Well then 

To Henry Whitney, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass., why is it they are not in (reneral fit to 
•r improvement in inkstands. march out from the workshop to fill the 

To J. B. Wickersham, of Now York, N. Y., for highest and most honorable offices, 
nprovement in iron fences. The answer is, they do not in o'cneral 

To H. w. Sabin, of Canandaigua, N. Y., for try to qualify themselves to fulfil their 

nprovement in bedsteads. proper duties, as citizens of this great Re- 

To J. P. Paine, of Worcester, Mass., for im- public. We suppose that our mechanics 

rovement in spectacle frames. themselves would be planet-struck, if it was 

To A. Palmer and S. G. Williams, of Brock- proposed to run one of their number for 
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MUSIC BY T. H. BOWEN. 
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The notes of praise, she used to raise, Be - fore the birth of wrong. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


Friend Wetiierell:— I was glad to see 
your article on “Elementary Instruction,’» 
in the 19 th No. of the present volume of 
the Rural. The subject is of immense 
importance to the advancement of useful 
education. And I hope you will continue 
to notice the growing evil, for it does ap¬ 
pear that we need line upon line, and pre¬ 
cept upon precept to direct us in the path 
of*duty, although as evident as noonday 
sunshine. 

It is really lamentable that so much time 
should be spent at school, by many of our 
youths, and yet the first rudiments of learn¬ 
ing not be acquired. But the fault is not 
so much with the scholar, as it is with the 
parent (and sometimes the teacher)—-for 
there appears to be a feverish excitement 
pervading community in iavor of show and 
display, at the expense of utility. It would 
appear as though the rudiments of Educa¬ 
tion were too common, too humble for a 
youth who intends winning literary laui (‘Is, 
to spend time in their pursuit. It is cer¬ 
tainly most unaccountable, that any rational 
being can think it an honor, to be acquaint¬ 
ed with the higher branches of learning, 
while they are ignorant of, or at least very 
deficient in the first principles. 

I consider it a disgrace for any youth, 
who has a capacity, and an opportunity to 
learn , not to be well versed in the primary 
studies, without which he cannot be a 
scholar, and rarely a practical, useful man. 
And it is certainly much to be regretted 
that the reverse should ever become fash¬ 
ionable. 

I am personally knowing to some ridic¬ 
ulous, (I had almost said disgraceful) exhi¬ 
bitions of the kind. I knew a young man 
who had taught school several winters, and 
had several certificates as a qualified teach¬ 
er, yet he was so deficient in the first prin¬ 
ciples of arithmetic, that he could not make 
out the school bill. But the next summer 
he went to the Lima school to study chem¬ 
istry. Another, equally certificated as a 
qualified teacher, was very deficient in wri¬ 
ting and spelling, but algebra was his fa¬ 
vorite study—there was nothing worthy of 
attention but algebra, much to the injury 


of the school, for the first principles were 
neglected. 

And I have the satisfaction of being ac¬ 
quainted with a teacher who realized 
the importance of making her scholars 
! thoroughly masters of the primary branch¬ 
es before they left them. But by the folly 
of her employers she was compelled 10 do 
otherwise; scholars must be pushed ahead* 
and by the mandates o parents she has 
pupils in algebra who ought to be learning 
addition. 

You say truly, “one reason and the chief 
one, we think, why there are so few good 
spellers and readers is, that the child is 
either permitted or required to study so 
many things at school.” The human mind 
is not capable of receiving, and retaining 
everything at once; it requires time, dili¬ 
gence, and perseverence, to perfect any 
mental improvement. The practice of hav¬ 
ing the learner attend to so many studies, 
not only prevents the perfecting any of them, 
but it has a very injurious effect on his hab¬ 
its of perseverance, without which nothing 
valuable can be acquired. 

And what will be the result if this state 
of things continue? Our youths will 
spend much time at school, acquiring a 
smattering of many things, but in reality 
learn nothing. Reading, writing, spelling, 
and the first rules of arithmetic are the 
foundation of all literary acquirements, and 
should always be first learned, and that too, 
to perfection. G - 

DID HE MEAN IT FuR GOOD? 


implores us not to return his favor. Ilis 
supplication is made available from a further 
consideration which he offers, to wit., that 
“It would be unmanly —in him to engage in 
so small business as ridiculing our grammat¬ 
ical blunders.” So it would. We com¬ 
mend his “judgment” in this; consequent¬ 
ly, we cannot criticise, nor “ ridicule” the 
“ grammaiicl blunders ” of such a “ con¬ 
temporary.” 

INTERESTING NOTICES TO EDUCATORS. 

“ The American Association for the 
Advancement of Education” will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, the 19th day 
of August, and continue in session four 
days or more. 

The objects of this Association are Na¬ 
tional in their character. Bishop Putter, 
a well known friend of education, is Presi¬ 
dent of the Association. Very attractive 
inducements, it is said, were offered by gen¬ 
tlemen from Ohio, for this meeting at the 
place announced as aforesaid. 

“ The American Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion” will hold its next annual meeting in 
Keene, N. H., commencing on Tuesday, 
August 12th, and continuing in session three 
days. 

The hospitalities of the citizens of Keene 
are proffered to female teachers who attend 
the meeting. This is not only the most 
ancient, but really the best Educational 
Association in the United States. Let 
teachers and friends of education remember 
this fact. 


CIRCULAR. 

Of the Executive Committee of the New York State 
Teachers ’ Association. 


We thank a “contemporary” for his criti¬ 
cism, so far as it applies to us. He is fully 
aware of the fact, however, as we suppose, 
if not let him turn to his own criticism and 
he will find it exemplified, that, the compos¬ 
itor sometimes fails to make the types rep¬ 
resent the author’s manuscript verbatim et 
literatim. But, after having made due al¬ 
lowance for this, there appear, in the com¬ 
positions of most writers, faults which they 
must acknowledge. We do not claim entire 
exemption from these, neither can our critic. 
Had he duly considered this, and waited 
until guiltless of like offences, his criticism 
would probably have been withholden for 
a time—as long perhaps, as his first was, 
relating to our change of opinion—about a 
year. 

Being persuaded, doubtless, that “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” he 


“ The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science,” will hold its 
next meeting in Albany, commencing on 
Monday, August 18th, at 2£ o’clock, P. M., 
and will continue in session through the 
week. The first meeting will be held at 
the Albany Academy. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Railroad Companies from Boston to Albany 
and from Cincinnati to Buffalo, to carry 
members at “half price fare.” No reduc¬ 
tion between Buffalo and Albany has yet 
been promised. We hope this will be done 
by the Railroad Companies. 

Be always frank and true; spurn every 
sort of affectation and disguise. Have the 
courage to confess your ignorance and awk¬ 
wardness. Confide your faults and follies 
to but few. 


The Executive Committee would respectfully 
call the attention of the Teachers of the State to 
the approaching meeting to he held at Buffalo, com¬ 
mencing Wednesday. August6th, at 10 A. M., and 
to continue through the following day. 

A large representation is expected from every 
part of this, the adjoining States, and Canada. 
County Associations are respectfully requested to 
send their Annual Reports to the Corresponding 
Secretary, Joseph AlcKeen, New York, as early us 
convenient. 

Railroad and steamboat companies, it is expected, 
will, as on former occasions, carry Delegates at a 
reduced fare. Arrangements will be made to ren¬ 
der the expenses as light as possible. 

The commiitee have made every effort to make 
the meeting as interesting and profitable ns possible. 
Lecturers and speukers of the first respectability 
have been appointed, and subjects for discussion 
committed to competent hands. 

Gentlemen whose names are annexed, have been 
appointed to lecture, or speak, on tho folloo ing 
subjects:— . 

School Statistics of the United States—O. B. 
Pierce Rome. 

The Analysis a Synthetic System of Instruction 

_Kellogg, N. Y.: Benedict Rochester, G. I). Ab- 

I bott and J . N. MeElligott, N. Y.; and C. H. Antho¬ 
ny, Albany. 

Respiration—(Mrs. Willard’s Theory)—Prof. 
Twiss, Troy; Sedge wick, IN. Y.; and Fellows, 
Albany. 

Punctuality and Truancy—J. Griscom, L. L. D., 
Burlington, N. J. 

-Rev Mr. Hosmer, Buffalo. 

Discipline—Prof. Benedict, Rochester. 

Thought end its characteristic Language, rela¬ 
tively considered—Prof George Spencer, Utica. 

Inciting Motives to Study and Good Conduct— 
N. Hedges, Newark, N. Y. 

Law and its Sanctions—C. II Anthony, Albany. 

The Unity of Common Schools, Academies and 
Colleges—Prof. Upson, Hamilton College. 

The Free School System, and New School Law 
—S. S. Randall, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Schools, Albany. 

A Poem—Miss M. J. Radley, Buffalo. The 
foregoing is as far ns the committee are prepared to 
report at present. Should any alterations in, or 
additions to, the above programme be necessary, 

1 , the committee will give due notice. 

We are, gentlemen, most respectfully yours, 

J. VV. Bui.klky, Albany, President. 

N. P. Stanton, Buffalo, 1st Vice Pres. 

Geo. Spenckr, Utica, i’d “ “ 

: O. W. Mohris, N. Y., 3d “ “ 

X. Haywood, Troy. 4th “ “ 

1 J. McKeen, N. Y., Cor. Secretary, 

N. W. Benedict. Rec. Sec’y, 

T. W. Fields, Treasurer, 

1 Executive Committee. 

: Albany, June 16th, 1851. 

N. B. Editors throughout the state, will please 
insert this circular in their respective papers. 


STANZAS. 

Look to the towers of heaven above. 

And ask of reason’s (Sod, 

If peopled by his boundless love ' 

They are by seraphs trod I 
The silver moon that beams on high— 

The distant orbs of light— \ 

Dwells there a race that never die, 

Angelic, pure, and bright? 

Or was the curse entailed on all ' , 

The worlds that round us glow ? 

Share they wiih us the mortal thrall i 
The pangs of human wo I < 

Share they the blessings of His Word 
To cheer their lone estate ! 

Or darkly live, tho voice unheard, j 

Proclaim him good—as great? 

Oh, surely not for us alone, 

Those brilliants of the sky ! 

A waste of fire each glittering zone 
That fills the raptured eye 1 
Or mortal frail, or seraph fair, 

With beauteous radiance crowned ! 

Rejoicing hymn His praises there, 

Who shed such glory round. 

ACCESS TO GOD. 

However early in the morning you seek 
the gate of access, you find it already open; 
and however deep the midnight moment 
when you find yourself in the sudden arms 
of death, the winged prayer can bring an 
instant Saviour near; and this wherever you 
are. It needs not that you ascend some 
special Pisgah or Moriah. It needs not 
that you should enter some awful shrine, or 
put off your shoes on some holy ground.— 
Could a memento be reared on every spot 
from which an acceptable prayer has pass¬ 
ed away, and on which a prompt answer 
has come down, we should find Jehovah- 
shammah, “the Lord hath been here,” in¬ 
scribed on many a cottage hearth and many 
a dungeon floor. We should find it not 
only in Jerusalem’s proud temple and Da¬ 
vid’s cedar galleries, but in the fisherman’s 
cottage by the brink of Gennesaret, and in 
the upper chamber where Pentecost began. 
And whether it be the field where Isaac 
went to meditate, or the rocky knoll where 
Jacob lay down to sleep, or the brook where 
Israel wrestled, or the den where Daniel 
gazed on the hungry lions and the lions 
gazed on him, or the hill sides where the 
man of sorrows prayed all night, we should 
still discern the prints of the ladder’s feet 
let down from heaven—the landing-place of 
mercies, because the starting-point of prayer. 

And all this whatsoever you are. It 
needs no saint, no proficient in piety, no 
adept in eloquent language, no dignity of 
earthly rank. It needs but a simple Han¬ 
nah, or a lisping Samuel. It needs but a 
blind beggar, or a loathsome lazar. It needs 
but a penitent publican, or a dying thief.— 
And it needs no sharp ordeal, no costly 
passport, no painful expiation, to bring you 
to the mercy seat; or rather, 1 should say, 
it needs the costliest of all: but the blood 
of atonement—the Saviour’s merit — the 
name of Jesus—priceless as they are, cost 
the sinner nothing. They are freely put at 
his disposal, and instantly and constantly he 
may use them. This access to God in every 
place, at every moment, without any price 
or personal merit—is it net a privilege?— 
Rev. J. Hamilton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

♦ _ 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, for 
July, was promptly received, and contains 
its usual variety of good reading matter.— 
It is veil embellished with Portraits of 
Revolutionary Patriots. This number con¬ 
tains an article on the eclipse of this month 
illustrated with seven diagrams, by Chas. 
Colby, of the “ Cambridge Observatory”— 
formerly one of our Rochester boys. This 
number may be had of D. M. Dewey, for 
25 cents. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRAYER. 

It was a just observation of Luther, that 
there is nothing sweeter than the heart of 
a pious woman. The following most excel¬ 
lent prayer, which was written by a pious 
lady, and originally published in the South¬ 
ern Patriot, is a fine illustration of the sen¬ 
timent:— 

“ Lord bless and preserve my husband; 
let his life be long and blessed, comfortable 
and holy; and let me also become a great 
blessing and comfort unto him, a sharer in 
all his joys, a refreshment in all his sorrows, 
a meet helper for him in all the accidents 
and changes of the world; make me amiable 
forever in his eyes, and very dear to him.— 
Unite his heart to me in the dearest union 
of love and holiness, and mine to him in all 
the sweetness of charity and compliance.— 
Keep me from all ungentleness, and discon¬ 
tentedness and unreasonableness and un¬ 
seasonableness of passion and humor, and 
make me humble and obedient, charitable 
and loving, patient and contented, useful 
and observant, that we may delight in eacli 
other according to thy blessed word and 
ordinance, and both of us may rejoice in 
thee, having our portion in the love and ser¬ 
vice of God forever.” 

A Name above every Name. —When 
the pious Bishop Beveridge was on his 
death bed, he did not know any of his 
friends and connexions. A minister with 
whom he had been well acquainted visited 
him; and when conducted into his room he 
said—“Bishop Beveridge, do you know 
me?” “ Who are you?” said the Bishop. 
Being told who the minister was, he said 
that he did not know him, “ Well,” said 
one, “ Bishop Beveridge, do you know the 
Lord Jesus Christ?” “Jesus Christ,” said 
he, reviving, as if the name had upon him 
the influence of a charm. “ Oh, yes, 1 have 
known him these 40 years. Precious Sa¬ 
viour, he is my only hope!” 
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SPARE MY FLOWERS 

Stranger hand, O lie not rude 
To my little flowering brood, 

I have nurtured them with care, 

Still you may their riches share ; 

But contented you should he. 

Thus to share their bloom with me, 

I would give you half my store, 

If you’d never ask for more. 

Thou mayest all their beauties know, 
Whi’e upon their stems they grow -, 
And with slow and cautious tread 
Circling round my flower-bed, 

Thou mayest learn each name to tell 
Of the flowers we love so well. 

Leave them then to bloom awhile 
On their own dear native soil •, 

Soon at least they’ll fade away— 
Little flowers so bright and gay, 

And no more our hearts illume 
With their variegated bloom. 

Stranger hand then let them live, 
Incense to the Giver give, 

Speechless praise, a priceless boon. 
To the great Eternal One. 

Clayrnout.t Farm, 1951 


THE LENT PAPER. 

“ John, what has become of last week’s 
paper ?” inquired Mrs. C-, ot her hus¬ 

band. 

“Surely, wife, I cannot tell; it was 
brought from the office I think.” 

“ Yes; James brought it home on Sat¬ 
urday evening; but neighbor N- and 


that he would have to do without a paper 
soon. 

“ No you won’t,” said James C-, in a 

loud tone of voice, “ for mother sent on 
two dollars more for you last week.” 

“Well done, Jim!” shouted a dozen 
voices, while a simultaneous roar of laugh¬ 
ter ran along the line of teamsters. 

N-, who had, previous to this an- 


wite being here, he laid it on the parlor nouncemen t > been remarkably cheerful and 
lfl ble. talkative, became suddenly silent, while a 

“Oh, N has got the paper; Ire- de ret i C 0 l 0 r, the emblem of shame, man - 
member now of lending it to him.” ded bis brow. This was a good lesson for 

“1 am very sorry for that; I think you __ 

do very wrong, husband in lending the pa- g, the next morning he went and 

pers before we have read their. He who - d Mrs. q -the four dollars, acknowl- 

takes a paper and pays for it, is certainly edo . ed bis error, and was never known 
entitled to the first perusal of it. after to take less than two weekly papers. 

» Y es; but N-- asked me to lend it _ Maine Farmer ^ 

to him, and how could I refuse so kind and _ 

obliging a neigi bor ? I am sure he would 
; lend me his, if lie took one, and I should 
want to borrow.” Some dcc 


ant to borrow.” Some people seem to worry out exis- 

“ Don’t N- take a paper?” inquired tence. They have external means of en- 

rs. 0-with surprise. joyment, yet they are never at ease. A 


EgfZSZTZ .. Mrs C— with surprise. joyment, yet they are never at ease. A 

Speechless praise, a priceless boon, “.No.” lady of this character, whose ability to pro- 

To the great Eternal One. “Why not? He is, as he says, always cure every outward enjoyment was fully 

ciaymount Farm, 1851 s - L - very fond of reading.” within her reach, was lately congratulated 

tvtfmor v ~ “Yes; bul he seems t0 think upon her freedom from all vexations and 

__ ‘ unable to pay for one.” annoying trials. “ Why,” said she, “ I am 

T . . f ,-<• • _ “Unable! He is certainly as able as we full of trouble—I am always in a worry 

In everv vicissitude ot life tliere is a . , J ,, J r r 

J i • • i are - He pays a much larger tax, and he about Sam; when he returns from sea, I 

power—a deathless power that inspires the j g a i most always bragging of bis superior can enjoy nothing, because I know he is 

human mind with a strange clairvoyance, as calt | e and—” going again; when he is at sea, I am always 

it were; so to its every fancy clings a brillian- “Hush, wife! It is wrong to speak of expecting to hear he is dead, or cast away 

cy and warmth of energy that never can our neighbors’faults behind their backs.— on some desolate island.” Yet “ Sam” was 

bo dissiDated. We are often called upon to He promised to return the paper to-day.” „ ot | ier husband, but an adopted nephew, 

.... u j “J hope he will. It contains an excel- ulK)n whom so much sympathy was lavish- 

part with dear and loving friends, are called j ent artic | c t b at I desire much to read.” e d. Another friend I could name, is always 

to mingle in the .eventful scenes that cum- Mrg c - was an excellent lady, and “tried” or “worried” with her domestic 

berlife; but as time flits by and shadowy p ro bably possessed as liberal feelings as troubles. “ Bridget got up late,” or “ Sal- 

hours hang pall like over the sun of exist- her peace-loving husband; but she could not ly goes out too often,” or “ Ned is beco:n- 

ence it is not ours to be forgetful of such believe it to be their duty to furnish a free >ng a careless driver.” And between seek- 

friends,-such incidents in the grand drama pap"* 0 ^ir more wealthy, yet covetous mg comfort and finding it, lde becomes a 

neighbor. very wearisome affair, and is entirely tret- 

of active, comp lcate i e. eais wi la ^-had formerly taken a paper; but ted away in relating troubles tbat have 

their leagued events, cannot dull the mem- linking jj, too expensive, to the no small been lived over. 

ory that one holds of a friend departed. discomfiture of his wife and little ones, he What a pity it is that we are so forget- 


THE SPIRIT OF MEMORY. 

In every vicissitude of life there is a 
) power—a deathless power that inspires the 
human mind with a strange clairvoyance, as 
it were; so to its every fancy clings a brillian¬ 
cy and warmth of energy that never can 
be dissioated. We are often called upon to 


) hours hang pall like over the sun of exist- 
> ence, it is not ours to be forgetful of such 
\ friends,—such incidents in the grand drama 
\ of active, complicated life. Years with all 
their leagued events, cannot dull the mem¬ 
ory that one holds of a friend departed. 


There is a silent voice within us, that had ordered its discontinuance. He how- 
speaks of friends, of hope and of heaven, ever, dearly loved to read, and had, fur a 
.. T • „ j__„ „„ year or mure, been in the habit ot sending 

Wearily as time may wear .way-deep as J dW«™bl« errand <3 


What a pity it is that we are so forget¬ 
ful of the great laws of inward peace, as to 
brood over the past, talk about its evils, 
and thus make them ever present to our 
thoughts. There was much in the philoso- 


vvearuy a* u.uo may *< jj tt i e Jue » 0 n the disagreeable errand of thoughts. There was much m the pbiloso- 

may be the solitude of life, however charm- borrowing 0 ]j papers of bis neighbors. phy of a divine, who said, “ When I have 

less the fancies of the soul—yet there is, j^ rg q_ _waited patiently during the lived over a trouble, I try to use it aright, 

actual and active, a spirit within us that day, expecting soon to see little Joe com- and then to forget it. When my domes- 

) cannot be controlled. Too much of the past ing with the paper; but the day passed, as l ' cs P' a o lie m y ' v '^ e » , a ? s P at le . r on 

, . . . , . . . liL-,.wiua did the evening and no naner the shoulder, and turn the conversation; 

combines with the visions ot the heai t- likewise did the evening, and no paper ^ g the M of enduring was enough 

visions not confined to the sense of sight - ^ next morni after breakfast, she at the time, I want no omnipresent troubles.” 

alone, but to every sense that unites the wag lu . artl tQ _° Then there is another class who are al- 

spirit with the world: — A dear and faithful “ Well, John, the paper has not been re- ways “worried about what no human 


alone, but to every sense that unites the 
spirit with the world: — A dear and faithful 


about what no human 


^ friend lias died. We have seen the last turned yet.” 
death-struggle,— we have gazed upon the “ Ah, indc 


pallid lips, the cold and lifeless brow hung 


turned yet.” * foresight can prevent. An eaiterly wind 

“ Ah, indeed; I guess neighbor N- a hot day, a sudden shower, a dene fog, or 

has either forgotten his promise or is absent a heavy dew, All alike vex them. . Al ow ing 


r . , . . , T , , i from home,” replied C-. -— o . - » 

/ with its panan drapery. It may have been „ j think „ ghe continU ed, “ we had better us very disagreeable companions 

ours to have received the dying farewell— gen( j j ames a f ler j t- ” would select such an one tor a t 

to have wmn by our tears the last hallowed « Would it not be best, wife, to wait un- friend! —who would take such an 

smile of friendship, as if it were the golden til afternoon ? N-may return it before life? When a man considers hov 

l , . . . , • , . . . , f L a t time ” his' comfort is concerned with hi 

} chain that unites angels with spirit-mortals, mat, time. i.. af u him throu 

, 1T , . . & , i i • i l “As you think best, was the mild reply, temper, how she leans mm mt u 

I We have taken the snowy hand palsied by . , , , , . „ ' ' r0UL rh places with violent or gentl 


such things to prey upon the spirits makes 


send James after it.” 

“ Would it not be best, wife, to wait un- 


vvould select such an one for a traveling 
friend! — who would take such an one for 


,ve nave ta.ven u.e ^ wa ited until nearly dark, but no 

decay, yet we have felt it tremble in ours p a p er ma de its appearance. James, a smart 
its almost forbidden adieu; and, as death | a d of ten years, was now instructed to pro¬ 
caine, we have watched the calm, mild eye ceed to neighbor N-’s, and get the pa- 

close its rayless lid, and, gently as a beau- P er - He soon arrived and made known his 

teous llower folds m its sunset dream, so did «™lf »f JJ"7 politely '..formed 

that it was lent to U-, the blacksmith, 

it sink to its holy lepose. w j lo jj ve( j half a mile further on. James, 


Another scene—We have heard the unwilling to return home without it, not- corne tbe agreeable gentleman. Yet upon 


muffled bell breathe from its quivering withstanding the lateness of the hour, con- 
tongue the solemn knell, and the breathless tinued on to the blacksmith’s. 

air has borne it like sighs from the bosom , U d “f k wh<:n , he arrived ,- t > ut 

vi i . , , . he soen made his business known, and was 
ot sorrow, I he sweet light has faded in informed by Mrs . R.-, lh at “little sis 

the shades of melancholy,. and nature’s got hold of the paper and tore it all up.” 


THE HEROINE OF SHELL’S BUSH. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


k 

k 


I or the Rural New-Yorker. [ dare do all that may become a man. 

THE BIRD OF THE WAY. Who dare do more, is none.—S hakspeark. 

Bird of the soaring wing, sportive and bright, For three-fourths of a century, there has 

Where is ihy resting place—whither thy flight ? been a wealthy settlement of Germans four 

Poised on the airy wing through the long day, Qr live mi | es norlh of the village of Herki- 

Soaring on, soaring on, soaring away. . . , -S- , • i 

up to the golden orb, star-lighted dome, mer > ln the u PP er P art ot the Mohawk val- 

Bird of the wild wing, where is thy home ? lc} 7 ’ called Shell’s Bush. Among* the early 

Say, hast thou e’er, in thy wanderings long, s ^ rs > was Johl1 Christian Shell, who had 

Found the dream of the Poet, the heaven of his song ? a family oi .six brave sons and a no less 

The mountain of glory, where the seeker of fame brave wife. Wlien, on the SlXtll of August, 

Inscribes on its summit, his high-sounding name? 1781, a Scotch refugee namedDonald Mc- 

Or a valley where mortals roam careless and free ? , . ,, . , , c ■ . • , ■ _ 1 

... . Dona d, at the head of sixty-six tones and 

Bird of the soaring wing tell it to me. ’ . J . 

Indians, attacked that settlement, Mrs. obeli 
Bird of the free wing, sportive and pure, acted the part of an heroic dame. The 

Some flowering vale where the lone and oppressed, house was built loi border emergencies, 

Can pause from their wanderings at peace and at rest, and when the enemy approached, the llUS- 
o tell, for thou joumeyest oft through the skies, band and older boys* tied from the iields, 

Is there such rest in yon bright Paradise ? entered their castle, and strongly barricad- 

Lightly and freely the bird of the way, e( l the doors. From tWO o’clock in the 

Trilled from its heart forth a wild joyous lay. afternoon until twilight, the besieged kept 

Of the pleasures of life, of contentment and love , . ° .. . ,1 

if the heart was but true, and still looking above- U P an almost incessant bring, Mrs. bhell 
Of lands more enchanting, than to poet dreams given loading the guns lor her husblllld clTld older 
And a haven of rest for the weary in Heaven. SOUS to discharge. During the siege, Mc- 

_ . _ A - Donald attempted to force the door with a 

KNOWLEDGE vs. ACCOMPLISHMENT. urow bar > antl was s * lot | n , tbe ^ e o> 

. - I by Shell and drawn within doors. Ex- 

Why is found so great a lack of general asperated at this bold feat, the enemy soon 
and thorough education among a portion of a ttempted to carry the fortress by assault, 

the women of community? Is it because fi , ve of *■»” j'W >>P™ ,‘ h f walls and 
, . . . . ...... . thrusting their guns through the loopholes. 

they are deficient in natural abilities and Afc that 1 moment the cool and courageous 

powers of reasoning, that all most useful woman seized an axe, smote the barrels 
and important in the culture of the mind and bent and spoiled them. Her husband 
should be neglected, and the ornamental then resorted to stratagem to drive the 
only thought worth the seeking? No; it besiegers away: running up stairs and cal- 
. . . ° , . . , , ling to Mrs. Shell in a very loud voice, he 

is notthis, for womans nature is richly en- Mi § tha$ Captain Small was approaching 

dowed, and she may become a rational, in- wil h help from Fort Dayton. Then raising 
telligent and reasoning being; but these his voice to its highest pitch, he exclaimed, 
powers are perverted—the noblest energies “Captain Small, march your company 
of the mind prostrated, and submissive to r0lll td upon this side of the house. Captain 

1 fruhniin van Karl hpttpr whvial vmir mvn 


KNOWLEDGE vs. ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


the all powerful ruler—fashion. 


Getman, you had better wheel your men 
off to the left, and come up upon that side.” 


The first lessons the young girl receives Fearing the phantom troops whom Mr. 
on entering the school room, relates to her Shell’s imagination had conjured, the ene- 


inanners and appearance—these are duly 
canvassed and corrected as needs be. And, 


my shouldered their guns—crooked bar¬ 
reled and all—and quickly buried them¬ 
selves in the dense forest. —Noble Deeds 


as years roll on, and she advances into 0 y American Women. 
womanhood, she discovers that the pre- * Thet oyoungeBt bo 


* The t o youngest hoys, who were twins and 


dominant qualification With community IS a about eight years old, were captured, and when the 
_ , . . enemy fled, they were carried away as prisoners. 

graceful appearance, a glittering exterior, _ _ _ 

and no wonder if she devote all her energy COURAGE OF WOMAN, 

to polishing the casket, while the mind, the 

’ ... . ,, , , • . , There is a branch ot general education 

gem within, remains all rough, uncultivated .. . . . , . . °,, 

° ’ ° which is not thought at all necessary for 

and obscure. If the young women would women —as regards which, indeed, it is well 


til afternoon? N-may return it before Ife? When a man considers how much 

that time.” bis' comfort is concerned with his wife s 

“As you think best,” was the mild reply, temper, how she leads him through life 8 
They waited until nearly dark, but no rough,places with violent or gentle ham, 
paper made its appearance. James, asmart before he chooses his tuture destiny, et 
lad of ten years, was now instructed to pro- him consider. Ihe embryo of a woman 

ceed to neighbor N-’s, and get the pa- is often seen in the child; petulant un- 

per. He soon arrived and made known his governable indulged child en do not always 
errand. He was very politely informed I- i se above the natural pi opensity o eat y 

that it was lent to R-, the blacksmith, years when they arrive at womanhood; 

who lived half a mile further on. James, neither does the surly, rough lad o ten be- 


exert themselves to throw off the chains of if tb ey are not brought up to cultivate the 
fashion, (more galling far than those of opposite. Women are not taught to be 
which certain reformists complain,) andde- courageous. Indeed, to some persons cour- 

, • , • , i • asze may seem as unnecessary tor women as 

vote the time which is now expended in . J . ^ J .. . ■ 

, . . . . . _ _ Latin and Greek. Yet there are few things 

adorning the person and the pursuit of a few thjU would tend t0 make woman happier in 

flimsy accomplishments, to the search after themselves, and more acceptable to others 
knowledge, truth and information, they with whom they live, than courage. So far 


would not be considered as mere parlor from courage being unfeminine, there is a 

ornaments, and butterflies of fashion’s sum- Peculiar grace and dignity in those beings, 
. who have little active powers ot attack or 

mer promenade. - 


defence, passing through danger with a 


the disposition to meet the every day dis¬ 
cipline of life depends all our enjoyments. 

THE SMILES OF INFANCY. 


Infants only a few months old are of¬ 
ten seen to smile in their sleep. The beau¬ 
ty of the superstition entertained by the 
Irish peasantry respecting this is unsur¬ 
passed in poetical conception — they believe 


melody seems to have softened to doleful- “ i’ll take the fragments,” said James, of the superstition entertained by the 
ness, when to the sunless tomb we have who was lor having nothing lost. ] ris h peasantry respecting this is unsur- 

bore our friend away. We have mingled “ H' e ', exck ‘|j ne ^ ^ ,s ‘ passed in poetical conception —they believe 

n the lone- and mournful procession —we ^ j , a ° 1 1 r i i < ir > came dia t the child is in communion with angels, 
n ivn 0 u P along here to-day, andl sold ’em with the L h as decked this idea with glorious 

have followed the night-hung hearse, and nanerraos” muvei & 

, . . t 1 U , 1 1 • I P P r 8 1 * r ••.it. , • pathos and sparkling gems of poetic fancy 

have shed our tears and breathed our sighs James, somewhat dispirited by his unsuc- [ n b is ballad of “ The Angel’s Whisper.” 

with the weeping mourners. We have cessful mission, and not being very cour- ^he mother anxiously awaiting the return 



The importance of a knowledge, of the mor . d courage which is equal to that of the 
practical branches of education was shown strongest. We see this in great things.— 
me most impressively a short time since. We pertectly appreciate the sweet and no- 

Being present at a small party where also b ^ e an Holeyn, a Maty, 

& r , , . . 7 , c Queen of Scots, or a Marie Antoinette.— 

was a young ady lust returned Irom one 77 , . ^ . .• ,. 

J \ . . We see that it is grand lor those delicately 

of the first Female Seminaries of Western hred, high-nurtured, he'pless personages to 
New York, the conversation turned upon meet death with silence and confidence.— 
some European event, which one of the But there would be a singular dignity in 
company remarked happened in France; woman’s bearing small terrors with fortitude. 

when the young student lispingly said, she There is no beauty in fear. It is a mean, 

, . , , , 1 ■ Tj. .1 ufflv, dishevelled creature. No statue can 

supposed it had transpired in Europe. And “o'Y’ ^ 

, . r _ . , f , be made ot it that a woman would wish to 

this is but one instance of hundieds whose herself like. Women are pre-eminent 

years are passed in school and study, amid j n steady endurance of tiresome suffering; 
the higher branches of learning, whilst in they need not be far behind men in becom- 
the common branches the roots of all ing courageous to meet that which is sud- 
knowledge, the young urchin of a common deu and sharp. 1 he dangei sand the troubles 
.. . , , - f u ,T too, which we may venture to say they now 

district school is far better versed, lam ’ J , , J <• .. ^ 

T start at unreasonably, are many ot them 

not an advocateof “W oman sRights, as the mere creatures of imagination—such as, in 


, ' , , . ’. , , ao-eous in the dark silently beat a hasty re- ih e mother anxiously awaiting tun term j s use d, or a disciple of Lucretia Mott, their way, disturb high-mettled animals, 

pressed around the clouded bier, and have ageous m me uartt, suemiy ueai a uabiy re Q f her husband from the sea—her deep . . r 1 t u 1 . . iihL ..j J 

^ 1 1 • .1 treat for home, where m due season, he ar- r v- u r f P . ir o hpirur an( l others of the same stamp, nor do I brought up to see too littk, and thtreiore 

seen the treasured coffin lowered m the . , , . 1.1 n ri- 1 concern tor his safety, ner lears peing ... , • . , • , .u, no( i R laaf hlnwrfacmw thp road 

rived, and reported the result of his errand. , , , . heavenlv smiles nlavinff over particularly admire the new costume which frightened at any leaf blown across tne roaa. 

irrave. ...... 11 I I -.r nusneu vy tuc y 1 . . -t Wu man hp nnitp sure that, without losino’ 

certain ladies have adopted; but I do wish 


< grave. 

\ Then came the heavy, soul-breaking 
l knells of the cold earth falling upon its 
c sounding lid, and we have felt that we 
s would be there too. With heavy hearts 


“Ah,” very composedly remarked Mr. the infant’s countenance and then her ex- 
C-, “ I suppose R-asked neighbor c i ama tion, 


brought up to see too little, and therefore 
frightened at any leaf blown^across the road. 
We may be quite sure that, without losing 


<J have we heard the solemn benediction, 
( andJiave turned from the fresh, new grave 
) to seek our joyless homes. But can we 


Lh falling upon its -to lend him the paper, and he did 

have felt that we not like to deny him. We cannot, I think, 
With heavy hearts justly accuse either of doing intentional 

solemn benediction. llnd P a P er ” 00ntinues he '“ is 

. _ , of little value.” 

he fresh, new gta\e « You may argue N.-’s case as you 

mes. But can we please,” replied Mrs. C-, “but be assur- 


forget all this? Ah, no! Too much has ed of one thing. 


mingled in our hearts —has warmed the 
founts of feeling, to thus be subject to for¬ 
getfulness. A spirit sweetly sad, awakes 


“ What is that?” said Mr. C 
evident fear. 

“Nothing, only neighbor N 


per, ana ne aiu << Ohl blessed be that warning, 

cannot, I think, My child, thy sleep adorning; 

ling intentional For l know that the angels 

intinues he, “ is Are whispering to thee!” 

has made it one of the most popular bal- 
-’s case as you j ads of the day. 

•, “but be assur- Dr. Beatte says, “ I have heard a good 
woman remark, that the innocent babe is 

Ir. C-, with favored with some glorious vision. But 

that a babe should have visions or dreams, 
N-will not before it has ideas, can hardly be imagined. 


' ‘ any of the most delicate and refined of fem- 

the young women of the age would awake jr / ne graceSj woman may be taught not to 

from their apathy and strive to become give way to unreasonable fears, which should 
what they were created for, —true, noble- belong no more to the fragile than to the 
minded women,—the highest title and rich- robust. 

est boon I dare to crave. r. m. a. \V H at we Love a Woman For. — Some 

Bristol Centre, N. Y.. June, 1851. , ... 


One Friend. — How pleasant a thing it 
is to have one friend to whom we can go 
and unbosom our feelings when the world 
is harsh with us, and darkness has settled 


What we Love a Woman For. — Some 
one speaking of a beautiful girl with great 
enthusiasm, said he almost fell in love with 
her, though her understanding was by no 
means brilliant “Pooh!” said the poet 
Goethe, laughing, “ as if love had anything 


deep dreams of thought, and we return to p CO j>i e f or 0 ld papers.” 


long be at the inconvenience of troubling This is probably the effect not of thought 


) that green grave (perchance now 


but of some bodily feeling or of some tran- 


ln about three weeks after this conver- s jent contraction or expansion of the mus- 


on the fair face of nature. At such a time to do w.th understaudiug! We love a 
a heart to advise and council with us-tlmt g"? very different things than under- 
will manifest, feelina and svmnathv. is above standmg. We love her lor her beauty, her 


old,) to weep and mourn for the departed; sation, N- was informed by the post- c i es . Certain it is, that no smiles are more 

and thus it is till we are called, and death’s master tha t he had a paper in the office.- captivating. And Providence no doubt in- 

... , . . . . ,, , He was highly pleased at this announce- tended them as a sort of silent language to 

cold hand is laid on us; then, as our souls . , . P J .. 1:1 1 , ■ -. R- ® 

/ ment, but he could not think who was so enoao-e our love; even as, by its cries, the 

shall be freed, the spirit of Love and Mem- very kind as to send him a paper. After infant is enabled to awaken our pity, and 


will manifest feeling and sympathy, is above 
all price. The out-gushings of love and 
tenderness revive and cheer us —drive away 


youth, her mirth, her confidingness, her 
character, with its faults,caprices; and God 


tenderness revive ana cneer us—anve away 7 .. . A, » . . 

sadness from the bosom, and brighten the knows whatother inexpressible charms; but 
ft 1 , who has one ,0 whom we do not love her understanding. Her 


ory, will lead us up to heaven where we many conjectures, however, he came to the command our protection.” 

shall meet our any el-friends in an unend- conclusion that it was some friend whom he --—---- 

ing blissfulness. W. H. Bristol. ass i ste( l i n former years. In England, Scotland and Wales, there 

Buffalo, May, iP5i. O ne )' ear ba< ^ P asse( l; the paper contin- j s but one voter to every 17 inhabitants; in 

-- ucd to come, and N-was still ignorant Ireland only one in eighty. 

Our evil genius, like the junior member from whence they came; bul one day at a -■ 7 _J 

of a deliberative body, always gives its “hauling,” he informed his neighbors of There are two millions of persons in Ire- 
views first. his good fortune, and expressed some fear land whose vernacular is the Irish language. 


heavens again. He who has one to whom 
he can go in the hour of adversity, can 
never be wholly cast down, earth,—dark as 
it may sometimes be, will always contain 
one bright beautiful spot; it will grow 
brighter and brighter, till the stricken deso¬ 
late heart partakes of the fullness of joy 
and is cast down no more forever. 


The hand of the diligent maketh rich. 


mind we esteem, (if it is brilliant,) and it 
may enchain us when we are already in 
love. But her understanding is not that 
which awakens and influences our passions.” 
What will the strong minded, plain woman 
say to such a heresy ? 


Avarice is always poor, but poor by her 
own fault. 



















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER! AN AGRICULTURAL AND EAMILY JOURNAL. 


The Wheat Midge, Weevil, Crops, &c. 


From notices in our exchanges, and by letters 
from correspondents, we are pained to learn that 
that the weevil and midge or fly are committing 
depredations upon our otherwise most promising 
wheat crop. We are not prepared to say to what 

- extent the injury' has extended, or what is to be 

ROCHESTER, JULY 17, 18.U. apprehended from their appearance among us.— 

- - — Our best agriculturists are divided in sentiment on 

Commencement Week this question, and we have not been able yet to 

The first Commencement of the University of give it such particular examination as its impor- 
Rochester was held during the past week in this tance demands. 

city, and has le r t a most favorable impression upon Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Thinking it would 
those who attended these particularly interesting be of intersest to a portion of your readers, I send 
exercises. With an existence of but a single year you the result of my examination of the wheat 
we have a noble University, complete in all itsde- fields in this vicinity made for the purpose of as- 


Commencement Week- 


legislature of Unn f’ork. 


For the preservation of a copy of the Natural 
History'of the State for the Library at the Execu¬ 
tive Mansion at Washington. 

Special Session-Synopsis of Proceedings. relatioa to the indictment and place of trial 

° ot nuisances. 

The Legislature continued in Session until Fri- Bo a,1) end the Act entitled an Act to establish 
day. the 11th inst., passing during the session a Free Scbools throu S hout ^ Slat «- 

large number of bills, the most important of which „ T ° a, ”“ d tha Ac . 1 ei , ltitled an Act t0 ® r & ani 1 f 
... \ . . the State Lunatic Asylum, and more effectually 

ate named below. Ihe Congressional Districting t 0 provide for the care, maintenance and recovery 
bill was passed, dividing the State as follows: of the insane, passed April 7, 1842. 



-Tripier Ilall, in New Y’ork, is advertised to 

be sold by the sheriff. 

-The census of Oregon has been taken, and 

the population amounted to 13,323. 

-Peaches are selling in New York at about 50 

cents per peck. 

-The total white population of Long Island 


bill was passed, dividing the State as follows: of the insane, passed April 7, 1842. ' -The tota l white population of Long Island 

1st District—Suffolk, Queens and Richmond „ To authorize the Superintendent of Common 18 203,095, and the colored population 9,521. 

Counties, and the towns of Bushwick, Flatbush, Schools to purchase Webster’s unabridged Die--During 1850, the banking capital of Boston 

Flatlands, Graves End and New Utrecht in Kings tionary for the Common School Districts of this was $21,000,000. More than $5,000,000 was loaned 


County. 

2d—Brooklyn. 


Making appropriations for the State Library, and 


3d—1st, 2d, 3d, 5t'n, and 8th Wards of New to the Regents of the University' for literary and 


partments, and firmly established, as the endow¬ 
ment already raised amounts to nearly $200,000. 

On Tuesday evening. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher delivered an address on Character, be¬ 
fore the Literary Societies, in Corinthian Hall, 


certaining whether the much-feared weevil had 
made its appearance. In the Mediterranean vari¬ 
ety after thorough search, I found nothing, and 
concluded we were to be spared their ravages this 
season, but upon coming to the Soule or Chub 


which all unite in pronouncing a most able and wheat, I find these annual depredators making 
eloquent production — full of originality both in great havoc: the berry of about half the head 
style and sentiment. The Poem which followed, eaten out, though the head seems to retain its full 
delivered by Park Benjamin, Esq , abounded in size. Why this difference in favor of the Mediter- 
sparkling passages. raneau wheat ’ 1 cannot telb h is said t0 P rove 

The exercises of the Graduating Class took the case ’ 

place on Wednesday, and were pronounced very Wheat - P° tatoes and barle J bav ® ,10t showa a 
creditable both in elocution and sentiment. After more promising appearance for many years than 
conferring the Degree of A. M. upon the class, lhey do the P^entseason, 
the Hon. Ira Harris, Chancellor of the Univer- Baldwinsville, N. Y., July 8,1831. 
sitv, made an address to the Graduating Class, ad- Another correspondent in a different locality 
rnirable for its propriety, feeling and eloquence.— writes as follows: 

We have never heard an address upon any simi- Eds. Rural: —The wheat midge or fly, made 
Iar occasion, of more impressive effect upon the jts appearance here about the 15th of last month, 


Baccalaureates, and the entire audience. 


and as it has been dry since, with a majority of 


The degree of Master of Arts was conferred clear nights, it has been very actively employed, 
upon Albert II. Mixer, Tutor in the University; and now you can seldom find a head of any vari- 
and honorary degrees conferred as follows: ety, except it be the Mediterranean, but what is 

Master of Arts, upon Rev. J. S. Backus, of more or less damaged by it. This is our third year 
New York, Rev. Henry E. Peck and L. H. Mou- for il in this P art of the town ’ but 1 l»ave not been 


gan. Esq., of Rochester. 


enabled to learn whether it is extending its opera- 


York City. 

4th—6th, 10th, and 14th Wards of New York 
City. 

5th—11th, 15th and 12th Wards ofN. Y. City. 
6th—7th and 13th Wards of New York city. * 
7th—9ffi and 16th Wards of New York city. 
8th—12th, 18th and 19th Wards of N. Y. city. 
9th—Westchester, Rockland and Putnam coun¬ 
ties. 

10th—Orange and Sullivan counties. 

11th—Ulster and Green counties. 

12th—Duchess and Columbia counties. 

13th—Rensselaer county. 

14th—Albany county. 

15th—Washington, Warren, Hamilton and Sa¬ 
ratoga counties. 

16th—Essex, Clinton and Franklin counties. 
17th—St. Lawrence and Herkimer counties. 
18th—Fulton, Montgomery, Schenectady and 
Schoharie counties. 

19th—Otsego and Delaware counties. 

20th—Oneida county. 

2lst—Chenango, Cortland and Broome. 

22d—Madison and Oswego counties. 

23d—Jefferson and Lewis counties. 

24th—Onondaga county. 

25th—Cayuga and Wayne counties. 

26th—Ontario, Seneca and Yates counties. 

27th—Tompkins, Tioga and Chemung. 

28th—Livingston and Steuben counties. 

29th—Monroe county. 

30th—Alleghany, Wyoming and Genesee 
counties. 

31st—Niagara and Orleans counties. 

32d—Erie countv. 


to the Directors. 

-Queen Victoria has just entered on the 33rd 

year of her age, and on the 20th inst., commenced 
the 15th year of her reign. 

-Official notice has been received by Govern¬ 
ment that Mexico has annulled the grant of the Te- 


scientific purposes. 

To amend the Revised Statutes in relation to 

SU To gDeTS New' York Medical College pow- , mCnt that Mexico haa annul,cd the S rar ‘ tof lhe ’Pe¬ 
er to found and maintain a Hospital, connected buantepec route to Garry. 

with such College. -There were near 500 deaths in New Y’ork 

To amend the Act entitled an Act to provide for vvee ^> ar *d 274 Phiadelphia. This shows a 
the incorporation of Companies to construct Plank large increase of mortality over the preceding week. 


Roads, and Companies to construct Turnpike -An American sailor was arrested in Matanzas 

Roads, passed May 8, 1847. last week, for whipping ten Spanish soldiers! The 

lo incorporate the Trustees of the German authorities put him in the stocks. 

Mission Church and Congregation of the City ti 

of Rochester. J -The government postage 


Rochester S-S— - me vmy - The government postage on prepaid * oz. 

Dividing the State into Congressional Districts. '° ^ FrandsC °' is C cts ’ lf not P re P aid ’ 

To legalize the acts of the several School Dis- 1 ‘ Cl ' s ‘ 

tricts of this State. -Tim Cincinnati Commercial states that there 

Providing for the support of Common Schools. are more contracts for building steamboats at that 
To provide for the Enlargement of the Locks of port this season, than was ever before known, 
e Oswego Canal. _ -The Post Office Department have issued two 


the Oswego Canal. -The Post Office Department have issued two 

To establish an Asylum for Idiots and making millions and a half of postage stamps, and arc sen- 
an appropriation therelor. ,. .. t r * ’ 

e . In relation to draining the Cayuga marshes. dlng th ® m ° Ut at the rate of 400 ’ 000 P er da >'- 

More effectually to prevent Gambling. ^ be ^ rU! *' cro P throughout the South prom- 

For the relief of survivors of the First Regiment ’ ses to be nlore abundant this sem-on than for mnny 
of New York Volunteers who served in the war years. In Georgia the peach trees are breaking 
with Mexico. down under their load of fruit. 

Dies. To amend an Act entitled an Act for the preser- -A new cotton factory has just been started 

„ vation of Washington’s head-quarter’s, passed wr n i„:n„ *. T . , 

April 10 1850 * Mississippi. It lias an engine oi 

To provide for the completion of the Erie Ca- borse power, with 4,000 spindles, 80 looms, 

Genesee ned Enlargement and the Genesee Valley and and corres P° n ding machinery. 

Black River^Canals. -In Baltimore, on the 4th, all the debtors, 24 

To incorporate the Mexican Ocean Ivlaillnland in number, weie discharged from the jail, underthe 


(Doctor of Laws, upon Hon. Washington Hunt, tions over new territory or not. This year, wheat 
Governor of New York, and Justice Addison is forward and heavy on the ground—barley and 
Gardiner, of the Court of Appeals. oats unusually promising,—corn has been consid- 

Doctor of Divinity upon Rev.’ Wm. Dean, Mis- ered backward, but need not be so spoken of any 


Black River Canals. -In Baltimore, on the 4th, all the debtors, 24 

To incorporate the Mexican Ocean Ivlaillnland in number, weie discharged from the jail, underthe 
Company. ... „ _ . new constitution. They fired 100 guns and had a 

In relation to the duties of Superintendents of torch light procession, 
the Poor. 

Relative to the oowers and dmie a ef - 1 ho island, a journal published at Stutt- 


sionaryin China, and Ilov. Henry YV. Lee, Rec¬ 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester. 


longer—it has made a grand push the last week, 
and with the help of the rain that has fallen the 


_ t- . p last twenty-four hours, must now go ahead. I ruu 

On Thursday the Commencement Exorcises of & , 

„ i 11 . .1 ot all kinds will be very abundant, and from pres- 

s Theological Seminary were held at the same 

,, , ., 0 , .. p, , ent appearance, 1 think fair. i*. f. b. 

ice. The address to the Graduating Class, by 11 

... ... i ii,o Tiinnrrnrnl nf TV c v.'niT Hall’s Comers, Ont., Co., July 1,1851. 


the Theological Seminary were held at the same 
place. The address to the Graduating Class, by 
Prof. Maginnis, and the Inaugural of Dr. Conant, 
were full of eloquent instruction, and most appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. 


British Emigration to the United States. 

According to official documents lately publish¬ 
ed, the total emigration from Great Britain and 


Literary Notices, &c. 

The Melodia, a Collection of Popular Songs, for 
Schools, Social Parties, Excursions, &c. Set 
to Original Music by Truman H. Bowen, Prof, 
of Music in the Stale Normal School, Albany. 

The number before us is the first of a series, 


33d—Chautauque and Cattaraugus counties. ^ in^relation to the duties of Superintendents of torch light procession. 

The College in this city and that of Lima each 1 ^Relative to the powers and duties of the Mavor, " Tho Auidand ’ a J oumal published at Stutt- 
received an appropriation of $5,000. The Canal Aldermen and Commonality of the city of New Germany, apprehends the next move of the 

bill passed tho House 81 to 36. The Agricultural York in the matter of taking possession of and lay- Americans will be the subjugation of Japan and 
College bill was left on the table. The Railroads '- a ( ndS f ° r th ® pUbHc Park in tbe 19 h China ’ 

of the State were released from the payment of Appropriating the Revenues of the Literature last we^k! 

'Z » " e * “ ,h6 “Ku o FU , Academies a„d High " “T * *** — » 

m S .. , . . „ „ . Schools in this Slate. b gathering the crop. 

I o provide for the erection of a fire-proof build---- — The postage charged upon newspapers sent 

ing for the State Library, and to provide tor the Earthquake— An Earthquake was felt in this from this country to the Sandwich Islands, is ten 

better accommodation oi the Legislature. city, yesterday morning, about 10 o’clock. There cents each. Tile Sun thinks this is rather severe 

To enable the Rochester, Lockport and Niagara were dlree distinct shocks, the whole occuring in u pon papers h it are sold for one penny. 


-The wheat harvest commenced in Michigan ' 

last w'eek. The Detroit Tribune says there is a 
want of hands throughout the State, to assist in 


An Act to Incorporate Academies and High “ u,ruu ° Ilou ‘' uie * iaie ’ u> ass,st in 

Schools in this Slate. gathering the crop. 

-—--—- -The postage charged upon newspapers sent 

Earthquake. —An Earthquake was felt in this f rom tllis country to the Sandwich Islands, is ten 
city, yesterday morning, about 10 o’clock. There cents each. Tile Sun thinks this is rather severe 


Falls Railroad Co. to straighten and otherwise im- a b° u t ° ne minute. A friend who noted the occur- 
prove their track of their road. rence, says that the morion was undulating, or 


-Derby Jj* Co. of Bufialo have got upsrme e - 


n . wavo-like, and appeared to proceed from the South ve ^°l )es u P on which is printed a timely hint to cor- 

Authonzing the Northern Railroad Co. to in- west . The second shock was decidedly the strong- rfeS P 011 dents to pre-pay the postage upon their 
crease its Capital Stock. _ est> the first aild third being about ^ ^ e J h letters. 

Making appropriations in part for the expenses other. None of them were accompanied with any-Hartford lias taken its place by the side of 

of the Government, for the fiscal year commencing perceptible sound. As our informant had a watch Pittsburgh, as the only places, in a travel of many 
October 1st, 18o0 and for other purposes. m his hand, the time and duration can be relied thousands of mries. that could disturb a Jenny Lind 

I o amend an Act entiled an Act to Improve the upon as accurate. Ihe morning was somewhat c0jiccr t! 

Cayuga Creek Road in tho county of Erie, passed cloudy, cool and calm—followed, not a great while ' r , 

Match 27,1849. , afterwards by a slight rain, with thunder. About — 1 he Lockport and Falls Railroad suspended 

To authorize the inhabitants of tho town of half -past two, it cleared up, with Warm sunshine, its trips last Monday, and will not bo used again 
Pittsford to raise money by tax, to layout and open and s0 contin V ed ior the balance of the day.— St. until the Rochester, Lockport and Niagara Falls 
a certain road in the county of Monroe. Louis Republican , July 3. Road is completed. 

To provide for the education of the children of " : -Maryland papers say that the wheat harvest 

the Tuscarora Indians in the county of Niagara. ^ Fortunate Editor. The editor of the Ad- throughout that State is unusally good, both in 

In relation to the Oswego County Agricultural r^mblehi‘^arthof^‘healtl^ quantity and quality. Indiana papers make sinri- 

0016 . body and mind,” brieflv announces the fact to ar re P reseiltat,ons - 

To appropriate money to the Society for the his readers, and then adds: “ Duriiig our absence -The steamer Atlantic is reported to have 

Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of our paper will not suffer, but on the contrary, will nearly completed her repairs, and is expected to 
New York, and to enable them to erect new be much bettered. Our better half, who has been leave Liverpool on her return to New York by the 
buildings. pronounced by a competent judge ‘the smarter 23d inst 

Making appropriations for the Clinton State .nan of the two,’will have jurisdiction over its -The subscriptions in Detroit for the stock for 

Prison. columns. She is a stauuch democrat, and decid- , 

To incorporate the New Yo-k Academy of edly oppoaed to the new innovation on female cos- w ' Ul U “ 

Medicine ^ tume; and our only fear is, that when we return ^ * "h Central Line of Road, already amounts 

‘ To facilitate the construction of the Lewiston waders will insist upon our going agein.” t» more than $100 000 $2 )0 000 is the amount 


Ireland, for the 25 years ending with 1850, was with which the author proposes to supply the pub- 


2,576,033 persons. Of these, 841,701 went to 


It has a most inviting appearance, and is ad- 


British America, 1,483,325 to the United States, judgod worthy the attention of lovers of popular 
201,323 to Australia and New Zealand, and 39,- a ; rs b y R 10se competent to decide upon its merits. 
684 to other countries. The courtesy of the aulhor enab l e s us to pre- 

Yet less (hail two-thirds of the land of Great gei)d j 0 our rea( j ers one 0 f his songs—the words of 
Britain and Ireland is under cultivation, and a which, it will be seen, were originally published 
greater part of this, instead of being used for the in this paper. YVe are happy to commend this 
production of human food, is enclosed for parks and series to the musical and music-loving, among 
private pleasure grounds. There is no greater rea- 0 ur readers. + 

son, than this unjust and unwise use and distribu- -- 

tion of land, for the expatriation of two and a half The Student. A Family Miscellany and Month- 


letters. 

-Hartford has taken its place by the side of 

Pittsburgh, as the only places, in a travel of many 


-The Lockport and Falls Railroad suspended 


millions of the British people within the last quar- School Reader. N. A. Galkins, Editor. 

„ J. , , , New York, Fowlers dc YVdls. 

ter of a centurv. YVere this Kingdom owned and 

cultivated bv the people at large, a greater popula- Th,s is a ” ea t monthly magazine filled with 
tion than she has ever numbered might live in reading for families and schools, of the most valu- 
comfortable independence, where now so much of a ble character. It is well illustrated, abh edited, and, 
squalid misery and destitution prevail-only to he as wel1 as the Phrenological and Water-Cure 
avoided by the exile to foreign countries of the Journals from the same publishers, got up with a 
landless masses. neatness heretofore unknown among cheap papers. 

.... „ . . , , We refer the reader to its prospectus in another 

One and a half millions of these emigrants have , . , 1 

, . , . r ,, column for particulars, 

a home in this country. lo very many ot them, 1 

the necessity which drove them here has proved Chris ,., an Ambassador: New York and Auburn 


Louis Republican , July 3. Road is completed. 

-—: -Maryland papers say that the wheat harvest 

A Fortunate Editor. —The editor of the Ad- throughout that State is unusally good, both in 


Railroad, and to authorize the Buffalo and Niag¬ 
ara Falls Railroad Co. and the Lewiston Railroad 


A Golden Model. —The Washington Tele- 


t > more than $100,000. $210,000 is the amount 
required to be raised in that city. 

-The Leggett’s Gap Railroad, running from 


Co. to unite in one Company. R ra ph says, the first application lor a patent 1 

An act declarator of the Act to authorize the Caflfornia wifl shortly be presented at the Pi -- r -, ... 

Recording of Wills of Real Estate, and of Exem- ® Hlce ’ 1 h °. ,nade i’ wh,ch “ of , a doab, ° actln £ te.nber This will open that coal region to the in- 

plifications of Judgment Records and Decrees in orce purnp ’ 18 P are solld f old - The “ lv , en tenor of New Y'ork. ' 

IVIav C l 1 * F 1846 S ’ and f ° r ° ther pUrp ° ses ’ passed of Sacramento. Tim gold of which* his models . - A JJiU is bcfbrc tho Canadian Parliament to 

• . . composed was gathered bv himself, and he has ex- incorporate the “ Fort Erie and Buffalo Suspension J 

1° authorize the Commissioners of the Land hibited much skillful handiwork, as well as ingen- Bridge Company,” with a capital of £20.000. It < 

Office to .^I’^rtain lands belonging to the State, uity> i n its construction. Of all the models in the provides that the Bridge shall he completed within 

situated ill the City ot Syracuse, and purchase Palent Office-more than 15,000 in numbers- three years * 

other lands. to »i,o «ni» J 


graph says, the first application for a patent from the Wyoming coal field to the State of New York, 
California will shortly be presented at the Patent will it is believed, be completed by the first ofSep- 


their happiness, for they and their descendants are 
now “ lords of the soil,” and free citizens of this 
wide and great Republic. There is room for thou¬ 
sands more upon our unimproved lands, and 


Rev. J. M. Austin, Editor, 
annum. 


Weekly, $2 per 


The Ambassador is the organ of the ‘‘New 
York State Convention of Universalists,” and the 


should all who come instead oi stopping upon the only paper advocating their faith published in this 
seaboard, and congregating in and around our State, all others having been merged in this, for 
large cities hasten to the country and seek homes denominational purposes. It is conducted with 
and land for themselves and their children, they spirit and ability, embracing among its correspon- 
would not only best serve their own interests, but dents the best talent of the denomination. Its ed- 
advance those of the country of their adoption. R or j s we ]i known to the public, as author of the 

~ “ Y'oice to the Married,” “ Voice to Youth,” and 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. other works whi ch might well have a place in 

by l. wetherell. every library. + 


For the relief of the Brcwerton Bridge Co. 

In relation to the Canal debts and maintenance 


the present is the only one of this material. 


-There are in the town of Lunenburgh, in 

Mass., at the present time, forty-eight persons w ho 



July 1851. 

thermometer. 

MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

8 

67 

53 

| 61.66 

9 

85 

64 

73.66 

Id 

76 

63 

69.00 

11 

70 

56 

62.00 

12 

72 

56 

64.33 

13 

75 

57 

64.66 

14 .| 

77 

57 I 

66.33 


REMARKS. 

July 8th. 

Cloudy 

, with 

a little 


9th. Warm morning—showery with thunder in 
l hc afternoon. District school house, No. 16, was 
struck by lightning, and considerably injured. 


Cradling Match in Wayne Co.—The Clyde 
“ Times” says:—The “ Agricultural, Horticul¬ 
tural and Mechanical Association of the town of 
Galen,” will hold their Cradling, Raking and 
Binding Match at Joseph Watson’s, Clyde, on 
Saturday, tho 19th of July, at 1 o’clock, M. P. 

Diplomas and cash premiums are to be award¬ 
ed to the best workmen. Cannot other Towns 
hold matches also? Good cradling, raking and 
binding, are important items to every farmer. 


In relation to the Canal debts and maintenance Harvest—O ur farmers are makiim prepara- T , ° 

of the Canals for the fiscal year commencing Oct. tions for the coming harvest, and a few have al- WGrG ‘ Ving ien tho Declaratlon of Independence 
1, 1851, and to provide for the completion of the ready commenced cutting wheat. The fly has was Ina de. The entire population of the town is 

works connected therewith. done considerable damage in some pieces of wheat pu * ; L803. 

Making appropriations for certain Academies i* 1 ffi* s vicinity, although complaints are not gene- The venerable Dr. Nott, now in the 97th < 

for the year 1850. ral. I he crop will probably be an average. Corn year of Iris age, was present at the celebration at 

To incorporate the Society for the relief of des- * oobs inucb better than any one anticipated three Hartford. Conn., on the 4th inst., and closed the 

*r r ^ 1 ° f se r-' . , hSssiaii:; r—* «*• ■*» ■—c 

Authorizing marned women who may be mem- Pessary to save the crop. Rye, Bariev, &e., tlon ’ 

bers and stockholders of anj incorporated company are all doing well—Genesee Courier. ' -On the morning of the 28th instant, there 

to vote at elections of Directors and I rustees. _ will be an eclipse of the Sun, on its northern limbs, 

I o provide for the publication of general laws Traveling East—A friend of ours from the which will be visible more or less throughout the 

in force in relation to the care and maintenance of . , . <• om me . 

. interior ot the State called to see us yesterday, and United States, with the exception of the southern 


titute Children of Seamen. 

Authorizing married women who may be mem¬ 
bers and stockholders of any incorporated company 
to vote at elections of Directors and Trustees. 

To provide for the publication of general laws 
in force in relation to the care and maintenance of 
the poor. 


gave us the pleasing information that he had made 


For the preservation of the Bridge over Oswego the trip from New York to St. Louis in four day. 

aim nnH I Jswftnrn IviVP.r nt ( )swp.<rn l<»IIe 1.7 tt * . J 


Canal and Oswego River at Oswego Falls. an( i seventeen hours . He came upon the New 

Authorizing Northern Railroad Company to ex- York and Erie Railroad to Dunkirk, from whence 


part of Florida. 

-Several papers give their readers warning in 


and seventeen hours. He came upon the New . . ,i > , 5 ^ ,• , , 

y , j -p- - t> j . n lr' L- f r. respect to the Bank of Salisbury—a large quantity 


tend its pier at Rouse’s Point on Lake Champlain, he took the steamer to this citv. The regular ' ts P a P er being in circulation in Western New 
In relation to the Oswego Canal. time from New York to Cincinnati is forty hours. Y’ork. Have we not Banks enough at home to sup- 

To amend chapter 8, part 3, of Revised Stat- ~ St Louis Times ‘ ^ the circulation? 

utes in relation to draining swamps, &c. --- --Y steamboat speed of eighteen miles an hour 

Authorizing the Canal Board to make an equit- Directing Letters. —Be careful in directing will make the voyage from Boston to Liverpool in 
able settlement of building of a bridge across the )’ our letters.. According to the new official list ot six days and nine hours. A vessel combining good 
Oswego Canal at the village of Oswego. offices in the United States, there are 25 sea qualities, with the speed of one of our North 

To amend the Act authorizing the incorporation fields, 25 Cen’trevilleX lS*Jacksons!”!5 Jefferemj River b ° at8 ’ " GuId d ° ’J in S j X dayS ; 

of Rural Cemetery Associations. 18 Lafayettes, 10 F,l)mores, 9 Kossuths, 10 Low- - 1 he Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-eye says it is 

Providing for the Education of the Children of e lls, 20 ilichmonds, 15 Waterloos, 22 Columbias. rc P°Rcd that the muskrats, in the Mississippi bot- 
Tonawanda Indians. jg Concords, &c. It is always wise to add both tom, in anticipation of the late flood, constructed 

For the improvement of the Saranac River County and State to the address. their houses several feet higher than usual. Their 

and Lake. - mounds are an astonishment to all who behold 

To subject certain debts owing to non-residents State Asylum for Idiots. —John C. Spencer, them, 
to Taxation. William L. Marcv, Rev. Dr. Kip and Franklin _ Tim fnr nmtmrp 


, . , , ., ‘ State Ag. Fair. —The first ever held in Pen- 

) struck by lightning, and considerably imured. , , . , . . 

• 6 6 . - J nsylvania, promises to be largely attended. It is 

10th. Rainy night and morning. Wheat cut- be he]d in Harrisburgh in October next, and an¬ 


ting commenced. 

11th. Fine morning—rather cool. 
12th. Another fine day—t.iough cool. 


rangements i ro already making for enclosing the 
grounds, and providing separate and proper places 
for animals and articles which shall be presented 


13th. Continues fair—growing a little warmer, for exhibition. All the canals and railways of the 
14th. Summer heat. Pretty good hay weather. State will be open free of charge for their transpor- 
Farmers are improving it—having been fully sat- tation to Harrisburg, and visitors will come and go 
isfied of late, of the truth of the old adage, that on them at one.half the usual rates. 

hay can only be made when the sun shines, hov - - 

ever favorable clouds and rain may be for making E'^’’ rp ke attention of those interested is directed 
grass. to Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry’s Advertisments 

in another column. 


18 Concords, &c. It is always wise to add both tom, in anticipation of the late flood, constructed ; 
County and State to the address. their houses several feet higher than usual. Their 1 

-- mounds are an astonishment to all who behold ( 

State Asylum for Idiots. —John C. Spencer, them. 

William L. Marcy, Rev. Dr. Kip and Franklin -The demand for postage stamps is immense . 

Townsend of Albany, and James H. Titus of New Previous to the 4th> 2,300,000 had been received 


Correction. —Near the close of the second 
paragraph, in the article on Morgan Horses in our A Good Crop. —II. R. Dow, Esq., of \ r an Bu- 
last No., it should read, “ entire Morgan Horse” ren > brought into this market a few days since, 

-instead of •• entirely Morgan,” &c. ‘‘ Sher at ° ne I ® ad ‘ f S? i*? 66 ^ °f T™ 1 ’ 

' “ aggregate 1U4U lbs, which lie sold for forty-four 

man’s branch of the Morgan Horse,” should be cents per lb,—amounting in the whole to $445.— 


“ Sherman branch,” &c. 


This we think is hard to beat.— Joumal. 


Authorizing the re-survey of a public highway lownsend of Albany, and James H. Iltusof New Prev ious to the 4th, 2,31)0,000 had been received 
leading from Rochester to Lewiston, called Ridge York, were yesterday confirmed by the Senate, as , , . , , , t( . . t f WnoLino. 

R oad h * trustees of the State Asylum for Idiots under a re- and defi P atchod b V th e department from \\ ashing- 

To amend and redace to one Act the various cent law establishing that Institution-All!. AUa,. ton. Between three and four hundred thousand 

Acts relative to Common School, in the city of Fnda U- sro m ” <l0 d ”>'' anJ tl,e P ubl,c W|U l)c 

New York. T • ... su PPbed. 

To incorporate the Buffalo Suspension Bridge trafi^^rCrlsta/pMaceTn H^d. -Notwithstanding the poor opinion of the 

Comoanv t? U ? 1 ^ dVor * \° a ow ,. ^ ie y r J s ^ a ’ Palace m Hyde American department in the exhibition, expressed 

^ •* rark to remain standing after the lair is over, and . .« T , r „. r 4 . , 4l 

To amend and consolidate the several Acts re- t0 convert it into a conservatory or garden, to by the London limes, many of the articles there 
lating to the city ot Rochester. which all shall be allowed access al a charge not have already found eager puichascrs, and orders 

To incorporate the New York House and to exceed one penny. The cost of maintaining it have been received in this country for an addition- 
School of Industry. is estimated at £5,000 annually. al shipment for the European market. 


Company. Park to remain standing after the fair is over, and 

T. o amend and consolidate the several Acts re- (o convert it into a conservatory or garden, to 
lating to the city of Rochester. which all shall be allowed access at a charge not 

To incorporate the New York House and to exceed one penny. The cost of maintaining it 


School of Industry. 


is estimated at £5,000 annually. 
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JELatkrta. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP FRANKLIN- 

) Four Days Later from Europe. 

} The Franklin arrived in New York, on the 14th 
^ inst., making the run in 11 days. The Pacific ar- 
) rived out in 9 days and 29 hours. 

') Cotton at Liverpool at a decliue of J with a dull 
1 market. 

> Corn market at Liverpool on the 1st was inac- 
; tive, and millers and dealers having a fine stock, 
| purchasing very sparingly. 

> Since Tuesday, the reduction is 2s. per bbl. on 
) American Flour’, and Is. for Sack on French. In¬ 
dian corn sold at a decline of Is. per quarter. 

: The political news is not of much importance. 

{ A serious riot occurred at Liverpool between the 
) Police and the 91st regiment. The fight raged for 
, about two hours unequally, the soldiers being 
divided into squads and not expecting a concen- 
) trawl attack from the police. About 30 soldiers 
) were arrested and confined in jail. 

) The Franklin brings over 100 passengers and 
( the largest and most valuable freight, that has ever 
) yet arrived from France by this line of steamers. 

( England. —Considerable debate took place in 
) the House of Commons on the night of July 1st, 
) on a motion by the Marquis of Blanford for an ad- 
■ dress to the Queen, praying her Majesty to take 
' into consideration the spiritual destitution of Eng- 
l land and Wales, with a view to the adoption of 
) immediate measures. Some remarkable statistics 
) were given by the mover in support of the meas- 

< ures, and by Mr- Hume in opposition. 

The number of visitors to the Exhibition on the 
) five shilling days fell to 511—on the ten shilling 
) days averaged between 50 and 60,000 persons.— 
) The weather was excessively hot, and the temper- 
\ ature inside of the building in the middle of the 
) day and during the eveining was well nigh intol- 
' erable. The Commissioners were however devis- 
( ing measures to improve ventilation. 

) Pine weather prevails tliroughout the whole 
\ country, and the crops every where promises abun- 
, dance. 

) By the death of the Earl of Derby, Lord Stanley 
l becomes the 14th Earl ot Derby. 

> France. —A measure introduced into the As- 
l sernbly designed to pre])are the way for a system 

> of free trade, was lost 428 to 129. M. Thiers 
( spoke earnestly in favor of continued protection. 

; It was expectedM. D. Tocquville would present 

> his report on the revision of the Constitution on 
{ the 7th inst. 

) The Publique of the 1st inst., says that 100,000 
/ signatures have been appended to a petition since 
( the 20th of June, while the Moniteur estimates 

> that 252,215 have been added. This is a wide dif- 
c ference and only serves to show how little reliance 

> can be placed on the accuracy of the partizan press. 
) The President had left Paris on the 1st inst., to 

< be present at the opening of the Railway from 
) Tours to Poyctiers, he was accompanied by the 
^ Ministers of War and Inspector of Public Works, 
) and was extremely well received by the people on 

> his arrival, and by the National Guards and troops 
; of the garrison. 

) At Rome, several persons were arrested on sus- 
l picion of being concerned in the assination of Rosi, 
) and for want of evidence was discharged. 

; Turkey was in negotiation with France, for the 
} mutual extradition of criminals. The negotiation 
} had been opened by France. 


> 

) Cotton Manufacturing in the South. —A new 
l cotton factory has just been started at Woodvilie, 
) Mississippi. It has an engine of eighty horse 
• power, with 4,000 spindles, 80 looms, and cor- 
] responding machinery. There are four stories of 
/ the building for working purposes, and about 
' fifty hands are employed, being about one-fourth 
i of the number expected to be engaged in fulj 
/ work in a short time. There are comfortable 
( and well-arranged boarding houses, and every 
) convenience to render the work-people as happy 
| as possible. 

| The Earth Going Wrong. —Rev. Mr. Muir, 

> of Aberdeen, Scotland, made an experiment in bis 

> own church the other day, to demonstrate the ro- 
? tation of the earth. To the great confusion of the 
) assembled savans, the machine indicated that the 
\ earth was turning the wrong way. 


| IMli'iljU’S liotifCH, 

MAIL RUCEIFTS 
; On Subscription to Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 
Since March 15, 1851. 

( All Monk ys received by mail for tlie Rural Ne 

• Yorker will be acknowledged in these columns, under the 
) above heading. 

<! ZltT Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev- 
( eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
) sending, but credit as desired. 

) 1 T Van Buskirk.1 |G 11 Ilodges.1,50 

) E F Warren.I J Lindsay.1 

> J W Knight.I L Bump.2 

) 1) R Kelsey.1 Jli Kelsey.1 

) I’O Brown.2 Hiram Kingsbury.5Uc 

> Geo McNeil.*2 Mrs R E Perry. 10 

( J no Robertson.‘2 E Etinendorf..9 

v L T Rogers.1 Cl) Langworthy.1,0 

l E Holmes.I H Cleveland.13 

( S B Paine.2,25 G Buchan.2 

, Henry Davis.Ira Cox.‘2 

, T L Holbrook.7,02 J L Smith.1 

) N Sirikee.1,50 MW Skill'- • •.1 

) J) H Lusk.2,5' L Gere.I 

> S D Willard.1 F O Pratt.1 

) M Harris.7 A Hess.‘2 

) J Gage.1 -IT Davis.I 

) JM Rice.1,25 3 Hamilton.1 

> H 3 Ellis.v N Hayward.1 

) J R Potter.10,51 H " Ewell.1,50 

{ EW Fairchild.3,7.'; O Hutchins.2 

D R Alward.I Ira Cronk.1 

( T S Botsford.25 A McLean.2 

, W 1 Moss.I Mrs J C Daniels.1 

) TM Boyer.2 Jas Van Horn.30 

) G H Janes.8,75 A Bryant & Son.4,50 

) Win Garhutt.3 M B Terry.3 

) E VV Stephenson.1,50 D A Paul.2,50 

) A Baker.5 Mrs Thos Fowler.1 

) Ira Odell.4 E Ely.1 

) J C Newcomb.23,12 J 1) Lewis.1 

> M W Gage.I Dll Albertson.1 

< G 13 Sill. ..1,00 JPT McCrosky.2 

R 1$ Howland.*2 A Richardson.2 

( Henry Bullock.1,50 JM Rice.1,25 

J F Drake.1,5(. A W Raymond.2 

) I. 1) Branch.<i I Stattlc.1 

) L E Moore.2 Mary J Phillips.1 

) A Cole.2 J A Kerr.50c 

) Jos Abbey.I 3 G Smith.1 

) D 1J T More.2 GW Wright.1 

> Jas Seward.(I E R Weaver.2 

) JF Farinan.1 J Gardiner.I 

) B Thatcher.1,5' R H Warren.0 

> D Brine.I M H Decker.20 

l J Farley.. . ..4 AI1 Savrge.2 

(OF Warren.15 I’ F Bill.1,50 

, J V Hall.5 Jos Combs.1,50 

\ 1 Dubois.2 J Mead.1 

( W 1) Gregory.2 CP Stone.2 

) 11 Hunt.2 T S Botsford. 5 

) J Dawley.I BP Crocker.I 

> R L Stewart.3 II Baker. •> 

; P Hubbard.1,51 I L Yeckley. 3 

) Jas Hair.2 ID Smith.3.i 

) R Jackson.1,25 R Sears. 3 

) O^'l'he above contains only a portion of the receipts 
) since the date mentioned. The list will he continued. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, July 10, 1851. £ 

FLOUR—To the trade ©4,50(5)1,63; best qualities ©5,25. 
GRAIN—We hear of a sale of 400 bushels wheat, part 
Mediterranean, at 98c per bushel. Corn 48(505Oc; Oats 38 
(7040c. 

SHEEP PELTS, 38(704Oc. Lamb skins 18(5>38c. 

HAY, from ©7 to ©11 per ton. Not much coming in. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl.©4,50(5)5,25 

Pork, mess.15,00(5)15,50 

Do. cwt.5,75(5)0,00 

Beef, cwt.©0,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(5) 11,50 

Lard, tried.9(5)9£c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked. . .9.1(5)H>.jc 

Shoulders, do.7(S)8c 

Potatoes, bu.44(7062c 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, bu.(5)1,01 

Corn,.48(5)50c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rvc.62^(7069 

Oats.38(704Oc 

Barley.—(70—c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(5)4,00 

Calf, lb.8(5) 10c 

Sheep Pelts.38(704Oc 

Lamb skins.18(S)38c 


Butter, lb.10(5)11c 

Cheese, lb.5£(5)7c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.7(5>8c 

Chickens.5(707c 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu. . . .©5,00(705,50 

Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

Flax.1,25(5)1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

VVhitefish, bbl.©7,50(5)8 

Codfish, cwt.4JKI(705 

Salt, bbl.(5)1,06 

Apples, bu.75(5)1,00 

Do. dried.02£ 

Eggs, doz.11c 

Beans, bu.1,25(5)1,50 

Hay, ton.7(5)11,00 

Wood, hard,cord.. .3(5)3,50 

Do. soft.2(702,50 

Wool, lb.30(5)40c 

Flour barrels.30(5)33 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, June 14, 3 P. M — ASHES—Pots buoy- 
ent,8")@5 12. Pearls 5 50. 

COTTON—Market heavy and dull. 

FLOUR—The low grades State and Western less buoy¬ 
ant, influenced by the unfavorable advices by the Franklin. 
Canadian dull. I 31. Domestic sold to the extent of 3,000 
bids at 4 18 for State; 1 25 for Michigan and Indiana; 4 37 
bl 50for pure Genesee. Sale of Baltimore, new, at $5. 

Corn meal dull, 2 94 for Jersey. 

CHAIN—Holders of Wheat are disposed to meet buyers 
freely. Sales 2600 bush red Genesee at 92c, and 800 bush 
do very handsome white at 113c. Cannnadian dull and 
nominal at 92al02. Rye quiet, 72. Oats steady, 43al5 for 
State, 40a42 for Jersey. Corn more ptentv and market less 
firm for sound. Sales 2200 hush at 50a53 for heated, 58 for 
good Western mixed, 60 for round yellow, 01 for round 
white. 

WIHSKFA r —Quiet for Prison—25 

PROVISIONS—Pork dull and heavy; the trade are only 
buying in small lotsat ©14al4 12 for new mess, $12 50 for 
do prime. Beef plenty, heavy and inactive—©8 75all for 
mess; $5a6 for prime. Cut meats offered more freely and 
market quiet—7Ta7 % for hams, 6 ‘Ja6>£ for shoulders.— 
Lard heavy and inactive 8I*a8M. The dock is large and 
less doing for export. Butter less plenty and market firm 
for prime. Ohio sells at 9al3, State lOaiic. 

STOCKS—Better with the exceptioh of Govts. Fair bu¬ 
siness doing. Erie R R sold at 74(; Convertibles98J: bonds 
or ’59. 103: U. S. 6’s of ’67, 116; Hudson River 76; do 2d 
mortgage 96T 

MONEY—Abundant, and for first class paper a shade 
easier. We quote at 5ja7 per cent. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, July 12.—The sales to-day compared with 
those of Monday show a decline of 6d bbl on the me¬ 
dium graes of Western Flour, other descriptians have un- 
deroone no change. 

Flour—There is no impoetant change to notice in the 
bettsr descriptions of Western and State flonr, but the me 
diuni grades ralher favor buyers. Sales 1200 bids at $3 87 
for Wisconsin, ©4@4 12 for common State and Western, 


Grain—No change in Wheat, and no sales. Corn—Sales 
7600 bush at 51 £ for heated, 55ja55j sound western mixed, 
57 for a small parcel of round yellow. Oats firmer. Sales 
3000 bush good at 42e. 

Canal Receipts, Albany, July 11.—Flour 1,905 bbls; Corn 
30,160 bu; Wheat 4,645 bu; Wool 79,110 lbs. [Jour. 

EuIFalo Market. 

BUFFALO, July 14.—The market was dull and heavy 
for Flour on Saturday, with small sales at 3 41@3 56for 
good to choice brands Michigan and Ohio. Wheat—Mar¬ 
ket quiet and nominal at 76(7077 for Ohio. Corn heavy and 
dull. The only sale that we have to note is a boatload of 
good sound, from St. Joseph, free on board, at 43c. Oats 
quiet—Sales at 33c. Whiskey steady at 21^I@22c. 

Canal freights firm, at 57a58 on Flour, 13c on Corn, 16c 
on Wheat to New York. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, July 7.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
2,000 Beeves, (all from the South and West.) 

Market dull. About 500 unsold. Prices do not vary 
materially from last week; good retailing generally bring¬ 
ing 0(a)8c. 

At Browning’s—Offered 5,00(1 Sheep and Lambs. Sales 
of Sheep at ©1,61 to 3(701,25, and Lambs ©1,50 to 2,75(5)4; 
left over 300. 

At Chamberlain’s—200 Beeves offered. All sold at from 
0,25(5)7,50. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,000 offered. Sales Sheep at ©1,75 
to 2,75(5)0. Lambs ©1,50 to 2,50(703,50. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 9.—At market, 527 Cattle—about 
400 Beeves, and 127 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra 86,50 per cwt. -. first quality 
©6: second do. 5.50; third do. 5: ordinary, ©4,50. 

Hides—©5.25 IP cwt. Tallow ©5,25. 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5(707. 

Stores—Working oxen—no sales. 

Cows and Calves—©23, 25(5)37. 

Two years old, ©16, 22(7027; three years old, ©20,25(70 
30. 

Sheep and Lambs—2.783 at market. 

Prices. Extra. ©4. 5(706. By lot, ©1,50, 2(702,50. 

Swine—Retail 5$(5)0J; spring Pigs 7(5)9c. 

Remarks—'The market is a shade quicker, and the prices 
of last week are fully sustained. 

95 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 54 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Swine, Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

IJrighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, July 13.—At market, 700 Beef Cattle, no 
Stores, to pairs Working Oxen, 40 Cows and Calves, and 
250 Swine, 150 of which were left over over from last 
week. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra ©7; 1st quality ©6,50; 2d do 
©5; 3d do ©4(704,75. 

Working Oxen—Sales at ©85, 100, 110(5)115. 

Cows and Calves—©20,24, 27, 30, 36(7041. 

Sheep and Lambs—at market, 2,940. 

Prices ©1,50, 1,75 2, 2,25, 2,50. 2,75. 3(703,50. 

The prices of Lambs have advanced from 25 cents to 37 
cents per head from last week’s prices, old sheep sold about 
the same as last week. 

Swine—Spring Pigs 6,}c; retail 6j(a)7ic; fat Hogs 5c. 


Married, 


lx this city, 13th inst., by Rev. Geo. W. Montgomery, 
WM. VV. SHAW, to ELECTA E., eldest daughter of Al¬ 
derman Win. F. Holmes. 

On the 5th inst., at Port Glasgow, Wayne Co., by the 
Rev. Mr. Dunning,MYRON S. BARNES, Editor ofRoch- 
ester Daily Times, to CHARLOTTE A. KEELER. 


Died, 

In Victor Ontario Co., on Wednesday, July 9th, DAN¬ 
IEL DRYER, in the 85th year of his age, formerly of 
West Siockbridgc, Berkshire Co., Vass. 

In this city, on tthe 14th inst.. EDWARD MORTIMER, 
youngest son of H. S. and Eiecta J. Fairchild, aged 11 
months and 17 days. 

ELIAVANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Garden & Nurseries, Rochester, N- Y., 

W ILL publish on the first of August, a new whole¬ 
sale price Catalogue for the fall of 1851, which 
will offer unusual inducements to purchasers of Nursery 
Stock in large quantities. Every person who intends pur¬ 
chasing in the ensuing fall will find it to their advantage 
(previous to sending their orders elsewhere) to he in pos¬ 
session of one of these catalogues, which will he furnish¬ 
ed gratis to all post-paid applications, or at the office. 
Rochester, July, 1851. 81—tf 


MARSHALL’© 3500K BINBEllY, 

tm BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
A:iSjJS3 A,Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother's Book- 
fv store ’ Rochester, N. Y. 

VA& kv a xJy Music hooks, Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c., 
hound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rclxmnd ; 
Blank hooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—A !1 work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57-lf.] F. H. MARSHALL. 


“ Just the work for every family and school in the land.” 

—Frankfort Herald, Frankfort, Pa. 

PROSPECTUS OF 

THE STUDENT: 

A FAMILY MISCELLANY, 

AND 

MONTHLY SCHOOL - READER. 

N. A. CALKINS, Editor, 

The Student is published monthly and intended to sup¬ 
ply Families and Schools with valuable reading, combining 
interest with instruction. It is in everv respect a Family 
Journal, and is the only work of the kind published 'hat 
is adapted to all the members of a family, and all readers 
in the school. It is devoted to the Physical, Moral and In¬ 
tellectual Improvement of Youth; embracing the 

NATURAL SCIENCES, 

Including Physiology, Astronomy, Botany, f colocy, 
Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, and important dis¬ 
coveries in each. 

HISTORY, 

In its leading features, and items of general intelligence,and 
discoveries will be found in our columns; also the Coat of 
Arms of each State of the Union, with a brief history of 
its settlement, and present statistics. 

The Biography of distinguished persons, illustrated 
with handsome portraits, will form one interesting feature 
of the work. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

VVe shall give familiar descriptions of animals, and their 
habits, illustrated by beautiful engravings. 

Phonography.—L essons will continue to appear in The 
Student, showing this method of writing by sounds—the 
best system of reporting. 

Appropriate Music will be given each month to cheer 
up the youthful spirits, and gladden the happy home with 
pleasant songs. 

, TO TEACHERS. 

We shall devote a page to you, containing useful sugges¬ 
tions of experienced teachers, and valuable hints in regard 
to your duties. To you we look for much assistance in 
enabling us to aid in your labors, and improve those intrus¬ 
ted to your care 

For Children, five or six pages will be printed in large 
and plain type, containing articles with easy words and 
simple ideas, to teach some moral lessons or fact in nature, 
thus 

“ To aid the mind’s development.” 

THE YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 

Will contain narratives which impress valuable lessons 
relating to habits, conduct, etc.; also travels, descriptions 
of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific subjects, 
adapted to the capacities of the young. 

Several pages will also he regularly appropriated to arti¬ 
cles from the pens of the ablest writers, embracing the 
Natural Sciences, Biography, History, &c. 

Such a variety The Student presents in its monthly visits. 

It has a word of encouragement for ai l who desire im¬ 
provement, from the Teacher and the Parent to the young¬ 
est pupil. 

Our Enterprise is a novel one, and the plan of our 
work unlike any other that has ever been offered to the 
public; and our aim is to present the Best Family Peri¬ 
odical in America. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE. 

Single copy, one year,.©1 00 

Five copies, “ 4 00 

Eight copies, “ 6 00 

Fifteen do “ 10 00 

Sample numbers will be sent gratis, when desired. 

l’lease address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WE ELS. 

131 Nassau-st., New York. 

“The Student is a little encyclopaedia of knowledge for 
the young.”—Daily Telegraph Jersey City. 

“ Tins work commends itself more and more on pro¬ 
longed acquaintance.”—Christian Freeman and Family 
Vistor, Boston, Mass. 

“ We consider The Student the best work now published 
for the use of families and schools.”—Wyoming County j 
Mirror, Warsaw,N. Y. 

“ The Student is elegantly printed, well illustrated, and 
well edited. It will prove a successful rival of magazines 
for youth.”—Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

T HE subscribers solicit the attention of Nurserymen, 
Orchardists and Amateurs, to their present large and 
fine stock of Nursery articles 
Standard Fruit Trees for orchards—thrifty, well grown 
and handsome—of all the best varieties. 

Dwarf Trees for Gardens—the largest stock in the coun¬ 
try and tlie most complete. 

' Dwarf Pear Trees —Our collection consists of well 
known leading varieties, and numbers more than 150,ii00 
saleable trees. The superiority of these being grown in 
this country over imported trees is well known to every 
intelligent cultivator. Nothing in fact, in this country can 
equal our collection of Pear Trees. They can he hail from 
one to four years growth, some of which are now covered 
with fruit. 

Dwarf Apple Trees.—VVe cultivate in large qantitiesthe 
best and handsomest varieties of apples on Doticnin and 
Paradise stocks for dwarfs and pyramids, and can furnish 
them in large quantities from 1 to 2 years growth. 

Dwarf Cherry Trees.—All tlie leading varieties are cul¬ 
tivated on Mahaleb stocks extensively. We can furnish 
by the hundred and thousand from 1 to 2 years growth. 

Cherry Currant.—The largest variety known; upwards 
of 1000 plants on hand. 

English Gooseberries—all the best sotts. 

Large Fruited Monthly Raspberries, that give a crop of 
fine fruit in the autumn. 

Strawberries—all tlie best sorts. 

Ornamental Shade Trees of good size for streets, parks, 
&c., large and well grown. 

Choice Trees and Shrubs for lawns and pleasure grounds 
including all the finest new and rare articles, recently in¬ 
troduced. 

Hardy Evergreen Trees.—Norway Spruce and Balsam 
Fir of small size in large quatities. and a moderate supply 
of large ones, beside nearly fifty new and rare Ever¬ 
greens including Deodar Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon, Chili 
Pine, Cryptomeria or Japan Cedar, Himalayan, Spruce, 
&c., Sc c. 

Roses, Peonies.—A large and complete collection inclu¬ 
ding tlie finest novelties. 

Phloxes.— V collection of upwards of 69 varieties inclu¬ 
ding 30 new varieties imported last spring. 

Dahlias.—Upwards of 1 0 select varieties, including the 
finest English prize (lowers of 1849 and 50. • 

The following catalogues giving full information as re¬ 
gards terms, prices, &.C., will tie sent gratis to all who ap¬ 
ply by post-paid letters, or at the office. 

1st, A general descriptive catalogue. 

2d, A wholesale catalogue. 

3d, A catalogue of select green house plants. 

4th, A special catalogue of dahlias and bedding plants 
for 1851. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
July, 1851. g it f. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

E VERY family who have a rod of land should have a 
i bed of Strawberries. They are the greatest luxury 
of the season for sick or well. The cultivation is simple 
and the plants can be obtained at very. little expense. If 
they are planted the first week in August they will bear a 
good crop of fruit next year. 

The following include the very best under cultivation: 
Burr’s New Pine; of the highest and most delicious tiavor 

uniformly, and productive,.37£c £>doz©l,50 •!» 160 

Boston Pine; hardy and exceeding¬ 
ly productive,.37jc “ ©1,50 “ 

Hovey’s Seedling; a well known, 

magnificent berry.37$c “ ©1,50 “ 

Rival Hudson; valuable for marketing and preserving, 

hardy and productive,.25c “ ©1,00 “ 

Bishop Orange; productive and fine 

flavored,.”..25c “ ©1.00 “ 

Large Early Scarlet; an excellent standard sort, one of the 

earliest,.25c “ ©1,00 “ 

Alpine Red and White Monthly,. .25c “ ©l.oo “ 

Alpine Red and White Bush,... .50c •• ©3,00 “ 

British Queen,.37^c “ ©2,00 “ 

Columbus,.25c “ ©1,00 “ 

Black Prince.25c “ ©1,00 “ 

Jenny’s Seedling.25c “ ©1,00 “ 

Prolific Hautboy,.25c “ ©1,00 “ 

Also the following fine new varieties of our own Seed¬ 
lings: 

Climax Scarlet—light scarlet, rather acid and bears great 

crops.50c £> doz ©3,00 $ 100 

Genesee; the finest looking of all the 
strawberries, good size & flavor,.©1 “ ©4,00 “ 

Monroe Scarlet; very productive,. .50c “ ©3,00 “ 

Orange Prolific; late, large and 

productive,.50c “ ©3,00 “ 

Ellwanger & Barry’s No. 1. The highest flavored straw¬ 
berry under cultivation,.©1 “ ©4,00 “ 

For minute descriptions please refer to our Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded on receipt of post-paid applica¬ 
tions. All post-paid orders will receive prompt attention. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
July, 1851. si—tf 


EMERY & CO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they arc all they are represented—tliey hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all tlie tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse¬ 
power, says: “ 1 spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 185U,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say. and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, 1 would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you ofterier than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, whicn, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Ilorse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei e.iMiculars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agriculin 1 Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78tf _ 

A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

T IIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
(for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. Tlie packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz.. Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines. Garden Engines, Sec. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 3n gallons per inlnnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2.j do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can lie doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

76tt CAR Y & BRAINARD, 

EI75ERY & CO.’S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

ANl) 

TflRRSHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR, 
cpHE above machines are offered the public this season 
L at tlie following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.©110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power ©35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &e. 5 
Also Wheeler's Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
. own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of tlie 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two HorsePower. ”..©100 

One do do . 75 

Thethreshers having no patent on them aresameasabove 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catnlogueof 
\tbnny Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
r TMlE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
JL Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

' CHOICS GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near tlie First 
Dock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all otiier kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, I'ruitand Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will he warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf _ C F CR OSM A N. 

C tORN SIJELLEKS.—Of various sizes and patterns — 
> price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 79 C F CROSMAN. 

0LI) ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peace and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so 1 'cited from all 
partso! the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 30 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
<6tf S. MOULSON. 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PERKINS, 

[Late E. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.J 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. II. PERKINS. 

W r E wish to call tlie attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we arc the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to tlie wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, from the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers; (hence we are enabled to ofler all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have aslock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to' the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 06ylso. 

Rochester 

jfesUlvk SEED STORE 

-■a/. 


0 j : q ; Ware-House! 


Removed from 

™ **** At ‘° 

SEEDS & FARM- 

\ ' W<&/ TOOLS OF 

EVERY 

description! 

_ J P FOGG * BROTHER. 

D ILYIN TILL. -- 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79-0w J P. FOGG & BRO. 




YEW SEED STORE 

A Nil 

AGRICULTURAL Y/AREH0USE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester. N. Y. 

UPHEsubscribers,under the nmm“ofBRioos& Buotiikr. 
X are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
‘"Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the- most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any tiling in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CI1AS W. BRIGGS, 
of tlie late firm of Rapnlje & Brices. 
_JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

ifilJKltALL’S NEW REAPER^ 

A T the late State Fair at Syracuse, the First Premium 
was awarded Mr. Bukrali, for the Best Grain 
Kca’ier, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s 
(both present.) Since that time it has been improved in 
many respects, and is now, unque-tionably, the best ma¬ 
chine lor the purpose before the public, ft was thoroughly 
tested the last season in the same field with Hussey’s and 
McCormick’s and pronounced by ail present far superior to 
either. 

It is so geared that it runs light, can lie driven either slow 
or fast, and cuts either wet, green, grassy or lodged wheat 
without clogging. These are importantqualities in a Reap¬ 
er, as all know who have been bothered in the use of the 
Hussey and other Reapers, from a lack of these qualities. 

I lie manner ot raising and lowering the apron and 
throwing the machine in and out of gear, are also improve¬ 
ments; but without particularizing further, we would say 
that, having been interested the last two years in the sale 
ol tlie Hussey Reaper, we know its good and bad qualities 
and having had considerable acquaintance witli other 
Reapers, we can point out the difference between tlie 
Burrall Reaper and others, and show wherein tlie Burrall 
Reaper is superior. 

All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers arc invited 
to call at our store and examine the machine and hear 
what we have to say in regard to Reapers generally. Tlie 
Reaper Is warranted, and will lie put to work for ihe pur¬ 
chaser by us, if desired, free of charge, if we do not have 
too tar to go. 

VVe have the exclusive sale of them in this city, and sell 
at the manufacturers prices adding iransportation. 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

No 68 State street, Rochester, Y. N. 

I»LOVVS ! PLOWS !! PLOWS!!! 

A new series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up Ly Rug'gles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., alter long and expensive experiments. 

Some ot the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
tu an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
ot Brattleborough, Vt., which has been published in tlie 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are tlie 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain anil full ringed. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

. J he above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
ior sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural VVare- 
house. No. 68 State-st., where we would he pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS Sc BROTHER 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 69-tf 

GARBLNING AND FAKJtlING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lilies, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 08 State street, by 
70 _ BR TGG3 S c BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

TX 7 'E have a large number of tlie Butterfly and Square 
VV Harrows, made alter the best patterns,—aim im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, witli steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

OQf. _ BRIGGS Sc BRO., 68 S tate st. 

kt Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Stoic & Ag. Warehouse 

rTMIE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the nt- 
X tention of the farming community to tlie fact Unit tliey 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Flows, in a series ol 24 dilferent 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Flow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a cotnplele assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAP.YLJE & CO., Irving Block, 

_ 65 Buffalo s t., Rochester. 

-BILSSET’S REAPING MACHINE. 
■\T7’E would respectfully call the attention of farmers to 
r V the fact that we have the agency and the sale of the 
above named Reaper, in all that part of the State of New 
York west of Seneca county, and we arc also general 
agents for the United State.- and Canada. We sell the 
Reapers at the manufacturer’s prices, adding only cost of 
transportation. They can be examined at our store in 
Rochester, and also at Brown Sc Mills, Mt. Morris, Litton 
Sc Jones, Moscow, H. T. McNair and Natt B. Manus, near 
Dansville, and II. Curtis, Aft'ion. All who design purchas¬ 
ing are earnestly requested to hand in their orders at once 
as tliis will enable us to have on hand in season all that 
may be required, and prevent any tieing disappointed as 
might be the ease if orders were delayed till tlie harvest 
had begun. That they are tlie best Reapers made, and that 
it would be greatly to the advantage of farmers to have 
them, there is no doubt. 

Annexed are a few of the many certificates which might 
be given: 

Macedon, Aug. 29, 1849. 

Messrs. Rapalje Sc Co.—Gents:—The Reaping Machine 
1 bought of you, made by Messrs Eldred & Hussey, at Au¬ 
burn, has been thoroughly tested by me tlie present har¬ 
vest, and I am happy to say has exceeded iny most san¬ 
guine expectations. 1 have cut witli it lz5 acres of wheat 
besides my own crop, making some 200 acres ol oats and 
wheat; and I can confidently recommend it to my brother 
farmers as just tlie machine tliey want. 1 have cut 12 
acres of oats in half a day, and 20 acres of stout wheat in 
one day, with three horses abreast, and most of it was bad 
cutting. I think I can cut 25 acres of good wheat in a 
day, and do it better than can be done in any other way.— 
My machine is now in perfect order, and 1 consider it’tull 
as good as when 1 got it of you. 

Yours most respectfully. Tiros. Rush.more. 

Wheatland, Aug. 20, 1849. 
Messrs Eldred & Hussey—Gents:—I have now used one 
of your Reaping Machines for two years, and do most 
cheerfully say that it has given the best satisfaction. 1 
have cut my whole harvest, and a large one too, with my 
ordinary farm hands. 1 have cut 20 acres of stout wheat 
a day with ease, and I would most cheerfully recommend 
it to my brother farmers ns the best and most economical 
machine that is used on a farm. In lact 1 think so much 
of it that five hundred dollars would not induce me to part 
with it if I could not get another. I have also two broth¬ 
ers, each of whom have one of your machines, which 
tliey like very much, and could not be induced to be with¬ 
out. 1 think your agents, Messrs Rapalje & Briggs, will 
sell a large number of them in our county next season, as 
many of my acquaintances have told me they intend to 
purchase one of your Reapers another season. 

Anan Harmon. 
Bergen, Sept. 1, 1851. 

This is to certify that I have tliis season used one of 
Hussey’s Reaping Machines, which 1 purchased of Messrs 
Rapalje & Briggs, of Rochester, and that it gives perfect 
satisfaction. 1 have cut my wheat which was very badly 
lodged, much faster, better, and cheaper than it could be 
done any other way I have had one of McCormick’s for 
the last ihree years, and it now stands in the road as a 
useless article, as I consider it, having tried to use it for 
three years without any success. 

I consider Hussey’s Machine just the thing for our farm¬ 
ers, and 1 con'd not now, after proving its merits, be indu¬ 
ced to be without one. Noah Wilbur. 

Greece, Sept, 7, 1850. 

Messrs Rapalje & Briggs—Gent’n:—The Reaping Ma¬ 
chine bought of you by Mr. Champion, for me, exceeds 
any thing of the kind I ever saw. You will remember 
that when I got it I said to you I was sure it would not 
work in my badly lodged wheat, as I had :een McCor¬ 
mick’s tried repeatedly, and it was a perfect failure; but I 
was most agreeably disappointed. It cut any of my wheat 
better and faster than eight good cradlers could do, and I 
think it saved me from two to three dollars per acre in all 
my lodged wheat, in getting it clean and fast. In short, 
too much cannot be said in its favor. I would not sell it, 
if 1 could not get another, tor one thousand dollars, for 
should I raise as much wheat for eight or ten years tocome 
as I have for the last ten, it would save me more than that 
sum, and I think it will last me longer than that. 

Yours, most respectfully, J. Norton. 
June 1, 1851. 77-tf J. RAPALJE Sc CO., 

Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, Rochester, N. Y. 











































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOU KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

HOME. 

' The fondest hope, the dearest tie, 

However far we roam, 

Is hound by memory’s golden chain. 

And lingers round our home. 

Yet foreign joys the muse inspire, 

And fancy’s mimic skill 

Portrays their brighter scenes, but ah '. 

Our home is brighter still. 

I'll paint the limpid streams that flow, 

The gurgling rills thnt roam, 

The meadows and the valleys green. 

That mark our distant home. 

For here in glowing tones of love, 

Paternal virtues shine, 

And here the rord by kindness wove, 

Hoes round the heart eniwine. 

We’ll love thee then, our earthly home, 

For surely thou wert given. 

To lure us by thy smiles lo seek 
A brighter home in Heaven. v. s. m. 

% Slulcl) 600k. 

WHO ATti; HAPPIEST? 

“Wiiat troubles you, William?” said 
Mrs. Aiken, speaking in a tone of kind con¬ 
cern to her husband who sat silent ard 
moody, with his eyes now fixed upon the 
floor, and now following the forms of his 
plainly clad children as they spoited, full 
of health and spirits about the room. 

It was evening, and Mr. Aiken, a man 
who earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, had a little while before, returned 
from his daily labor. 

“ Is anything wrong with you William ?” 

“ Nothing more than usual,” was replied. 
“There’s always sonething wrong. The 
fact is I’m out of heart.” 

“ William ?” 

Mrs. Aiken came and stood beside her 
husband, and laid her hand gently upon 
his shoulder. 

The evil spirit of envy and discontent was 
in the poor man’s heart,—this his wife un¬ 
derstood right well. She had often before 
seen him in this frame of mind. 

“ I’m as good as Freeman, am I not?” 

“Yes, and a great deal better I hope,” 
she replied. 

“ And yet he is rolling in wealth, while 
I, though compelled to toil early and late, 
can scarcely keep soul and body together.” 

“Hush, William! don’t talk so. It does 
vou no good. We have a comfortable home, 
with food and raiment—let us therewith be 
content and thankful.” 

“Thankful for this mean hut! Thankful 
for hard labor, poor fare, and coarse cloth- 
ing!” 

“None are so happy as those who labor; 
none enjov better health than they who have 
only the plainest food. Do you ever go to 
bed hungry, William?” 

“ No, of course not” 

« Do you or your children shiver in the 
cold of winter for lack of warm clothing?” 

“No; but-” 

“ William! Do not look past your real 
comforts in envy of the blessings "God hath 
given to others.” 

“ Give me plenty of money, and I’ll find 
a way to largely increase the bounds of en¬ 
joyment.” 

“ The largest amount of happiness, I be¬ 
lieve, is ever to be found in that external 
condition which God has placed us.” 

“Then every man should willingly remain 
poor.” 

« I did not say that, William; I think ev¬ 
ery man should seek to better his worldly 
affairs—yet be contented with his lot at all 
times; for, only in contentment is there 
happiness, and that is a blessing the poor 
may share equally with the rich. Indeed, 
I believe the poor have this blessing in large 
store. You, for instance, are a happier man 
than Mr. Freeman.” 

“ I’m not sure of that.” 

“ I am, then. Look at his face. Doesn’t 
that tell the story? Would you exchange 
with him in every respect?” 

“ No, not in every respect I would like 
to have his money.” 

“Ah, William! William!” Mrs. Aiken 
shook her head. “You are giving place 
in your heart for the entrance of bad spir¬ 
its* Try to enjoy, fully, what you have, 
aud you will be a far happier man than 
Mr. Freeman. You can sleep sound at 
night.” 

«I know. A man who labors as hard as 
I do, can’t help sleeping soundly.” 

“ Then labor is a blessing if nothing else. 
I took home to-day, a couple of aprons made 
for Mrs. Freeman. Sim looked pale and 
troubled, and I asked her if she was not 
well.” 

“ * Not very,’ she replied. ‘ I’ve lost so 
much rest of late, that l am almost worn 
out’ 

“ I did not ask her why this was; but af¬ 
ter remaining silent a few moments, she 
said— 

« ‘ Mr. Freeman has got himself so exci¬ 
ted about business, that he sleeps scarcely 
three hours in twenty-four. He cares nei 
ther for eating or drinking; and, if I did 
not watch him, would scarcely appear abroad 


in decent apparel. Hardly a day passes 
that something does not go wrong. Work¬ 
men fail in their contracts, prices fall below 
what he expected them to be, agents prove 
unfaithful; in fact, a hundred things occur 
to interfere with his expectation, and to 
cloud his mind with disappointment. We 
were far happier when we were poor, Mrs. 
Aiken. There was a time when we enjoy¬ 
ed life. Bright days!—how well are they 
remembered! Mr. Freeman’s income was 
twelve dollars a week; we lived in two 
rooms and I did all our own work. i had 
fewer wants then than I have ever had since, 
and was far happier then than T ever 
expect to be again on this side of the 
grave.’ ” 

Just then a cry was heard in the street. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Mr. Aiken. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” the startling sound 
arose clear and shrill upon the air. 

Aiken sprang to the window and threw 
it open. 

“ It is Mr. Freeman’s new building, as I 
live!” 

Aiken dropped the window, and catching 
up his hat hurriedly left the house. 

It was an hour ere he returned. Mean¬ 
while the fire raged furiously, and from her 
window, where she was was safe from harm, 
Mrs. Aiken saw the large new factory,— 
which the rich man had just erected, en¬ 
tirely consumed by the fierce devouring ele¬ 
ment. All in vain was it that the intrepid 
firemen wrought almost miracles of daring 
in their efforts to save the building. Story 
after story was successively wrapped in 
flames, until at length, over fifty thousand 
dollars worth of property lay a heap of 
black and smouldering ruins. 

Wet to the skin and covered with cinders 
was Mr. Aiken when he returned to his 
humble abode, after having worked manful¬ 
ly, in his unselfish efforts to rescue a por¬ 
tion of his neghbor’s property from des¬ 
truction. 

“ Poor Freeman! I pity him from my 
very heart!” was his generous, sympathis¬ 
ing exclamation, as soon as he met his wife. 

“ He is insured, is he not?” enquired Mrs. 
Aiken. 

“Partly. But even a full insurance 
would be a poor compensation for such a 
loss. In less than two weeks this new fac¬ 
tory with all its perfect and beautiful ma¬ 
chinery, would have been in operation.— 
The price of goods is now high, and Mr. 
Freeman would have cleared a handsome 
sum of money on the first season’s product 
of his mill. It is a terrible disappointment 
to him. I never saw a man so much dis¬ 
turbed.” 

“Poor man! His sleep will not be so 
sound as yours to-night, William.” 

“ Indeed it will not,” 

“ Nor rich as he is, will he be as happy 
as you to-morrow.” 

“ If I were rich as he is,” said Aiken, “I 
would not fret myself to death for this loss. 
I would, rather be thankful for the wealth 
still left in my possession.” 

Mrs. Aiken shook her head. 

“No, William, the same spirit that makes 
you restless and discontented now, would 
be with you, no matter how greatly improv¬ 
ed might be your external condition. — 
Mr. Freeman was once as poor as you are. 
Do you think him happier for his riches ? 
Does he enjoy life more ? Has wealth bro’t 
a greater freedom from care ? Has it made 
his sleep sweeter? Far, very far from it. 
Riches have but increased the sources of 
discontent.” 

“ This is not a necessary consequence.— 
If Mr. Freeman turns a blessing into a 
curse, that is a defect in his particular 
case.” 

“ And few, in this fallen and evil world, 
are free from this same delect, William. If 
wealth were sought from unselfish ends, 
then it might make its possessor happy.— 
But, how few so seek for riches. It is here, 
believe me, that the evil lies.” 

Mrs. Aiken spoke earnestly, and some¬ 
thing of the truth that was in her mind, 
shed its beams upon the mind of her hus¬ 
band. 

“ You remember,” said she smiling, “ the 
anecdote of the rich man in New York, 
who asked a person who gave utterance to 
words of envy towards himselt—‘ Would 
you,’ said he, * take all the care and anxi¬ 
ety attendant upon the management of my 
large estate and extensive business opera¬ 
tions, merely for your board and clothes ?’ 

No,indeed I would not,’ was the quick 
answer. 

“ ‘ I get no more,’ said the rich man 
gravely. 

“ And it was the truth, William. They 
who get rich in this world, pass up through 
incessant toil and anxiety; and, while they 
seem to enjoy all the good things of life, in 
reality enjoy but little. They get only their 
victuals and clothes. I have worked for 
many rich ladies, and I do not remember 
one who appeared to be happier than I am. 
And I am mistaken if your experience is 
not very much like my own.” 

A few days after this time, Aiken came 
home from his work one evening. As he 
entered the room where his wife and chil¬ 
dren sat, the former looked up to him with 
a cheerful smile of welcome, and the lat¬ 
ter gathered around him, filling his ears 
with the music of their happy voices. The 


father drew' an arm around one and another 
and as he sat in their midst, his heart swell¬ 
ed in his bosom, and warmed with a glow 
of happiness. 

Soon the evening meal was served —ser¬ 
ved by the hand of his wife—the good an¬ 
gel of his humble home. William Aiken, 
as he looked around upon his smiling chil¬ 
dren, and their true-hearted, even-temper¬ 
ed cheerful mother, felt that he had many 
blessings for which he should be thankful. 

“1 saw something a little while ago, that 
l shall not soon forget.” 

“ What was that, William?” 

“ I had occasion to call at the house of 
Mr. Elder, on some business as I came 
home this evening. Mr. Elder is rich, and 
I have often envied him; but I shall do so 
no more. I found him in his sitting room, 
alone, walking the floor, with a troubled 
look on his face. I mentioned my business, 
when he said abruptly and rudely — 

“ ‘ I’ve no time to think of that now!” 

“ As I was turning away, a door of the 
room opened, and Mrs. Elder and tw r o chil¬ 
dren entered. 

“ ‘ I wish you would send these children 
up to the nursery,’ he exclaimed in a half 
angry tone. 

“ The look cast upon their father by those 
two innocent little children, as their moth¬ 
er pushed them from the room, I shall not 
soon forgot. I remembered, as I left the 
house, that there had been a large failure 
in Market St., and that Mr. Elder was said 
to be the loser by some ten thousand dol¬ 
lars—less than a twentieth part of what he 
is worth. I am happier than he is to-night, 
Mary.” 

“ And happier you may be, William,” 
returned his wife, “If you but stoop to the 
humblest flowers that spring up along your 
pathway, and, like the bee, take the honey 
they contain. God knows what, in exter¬ 
nal things,is best for us; and he will make 
either poverty or riches, whichever comes, 
a blessing, if we are humble, patient and 
contented.” 

I SAW HIM DO IT. 

I saw a laborer weary from his work.— 
I saw him stoop and take a stone, that lay 
in his pathway of passing wheels, and cast 
it out of the road. This sight did me good. 
This stone might be struck by a passing- 
wheel to the discomfort, perhaps, of the 
traveler, and possibly the injury of the ve¬ 
hicle. It was kind in the man to remove it. 

“ What a trifle for a newspaper para¬ 
graph!” says a captious one. Not so, my 
friend. The act was small, but the motive 
noble— that small act, the principle on which 
it is based; is of unspeakable value to the 
human race. 

I love to trace things, especially such 
things, to their fountain. That man had 
emotion in his soul when he stooped to pick 
up that stone. He felt right. It was kind 
in him. I have a right to think that act 
was but one of the links of a chain —and 
never was a chain made of better material 
— love for the welfare of others. Such a 
chain is all gold. The man had done just 
such things before, I could not doubt. He 
would do such things again. It cost him 
something to do this, for there was a pelt¬ 
ing storm of sleet, and he carried an um¬ 
brella, and he must pause in his rapid 
walk to do it. Well done my humble 
friend, if every other would stop and pick 
out of the path of his fellow travelers thro’ 
life the things that vex and annoy them, 
how many sunny faces there would be in 
the place of scowling ones! Drops make a 
shower give enough of them. Such acts as 
this man’s give us enough of them—and 
how great a shower of blessings! How 
much misery would be prevented. 

I shall not stop here. The man that 
will do such things will do greater things. 
That will show what the fountain is. He 
has a kind heart He will remove larger 
stones than that from the path of human 
life. Give me that man for my adversity. 
He who has honored the/small draft will 
honor the greater. His good will not be all 
exhausted by that effort. 

It was a trifle, was it ? Please then think 
my friend, it can be but a trifle for you to 
do such a thing. Do every such sort of 
thing—anything that will remove obstruc¬ 
tions out of the path of human happiness. 
Give your neighbor a jog to do so too. Per¬ 
haps he will pass the jog along, and we 
shall joggle some of the selfishness out of 
the human heart.— New York Evangelist. 

Blessedness of a Lowly Mind.— The 
greater the submission, the more grace. If 
there be one hollow in the valley lower than 
another thither do the waters gather. The 
more lowly we are in our own eyes, the more 
lovely we are in the sight of God. When 
we are despicable, to Him, through Christ, 
we are acceptable. We are unworthy; let 
us be lowly; Job was coming near to the 
blessing when he said, “ I am vile; what 
shall I answer thee ?”— R. Young. 

Pompous funerals and sumptuous monu¬ 
ments are made more out of design to grat¬ 
ify the vanity of the living, than to do honor 
to the dead. Greatness may build the 
tomb, but it is goodness must make the 
epitaph. 


Wii Attlr ijumor. 


“ What are you doing, Joe ?” said I ; 

“ Oh ! nothing, sir was Joe’s reply, 

“ And you there, Tom. pray let me know—’’ 

*• I’m busy, sir ; I'm helping Joe.” 

“ Is nothing, then, so hard to do, 

That thus it takes the lime of two 1” 

“ No,” says the other with a smile, 

And grins and chuckles all the while; 

“ But we’re such clever chaps, d’ye sec. 

Nothing’s tco hard for Joe and me.” 

CHARGE IT TO FATHER. 

A dry goods dealer well known in the 
vicinity of Broadway, and somewhat prom 
inent for his various shakes and jerks when 
he promenades the streets, was on a foraging- 
expedition a few days since in the Centre 
Market. Seeing a buxom Sucker girl in 
the distance, he approached her, seized her 
hand, and exclaimed with much warmth: 

“ How do you do, my dear young friend ? 
how is your father and mother? when did 
you leave home ? Ah! excuse me, I have 
"forgotten your name, but 1 stayed all night 
at your father’s home a year ago. (Her 
father had been dead for 10 years.) Per¬ 
haps you don’t recollect me. My name’s 

-; my store is on Broadway; call on 

me—I shall be happy to sell you some bar- 
trains”— and leaving his card in her hand 
our man of tape departed. 

Not long afterwards appeared the not 
very green young lady, who selected goods 
to the amount of §20, and picking them up 
was about leaving, when the polite shop¬ 
keeper and friend of the family, exclaimed : 

“ Excuse me, Miss, you have forgotten 
the bill.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Miss Sucker, “please 
charge it to my father.” 

Utterly confounded, our long faced friend 
suffered verdancy in muslin to leave with 
the bill unpaid.— St. Louis Reveille. 

Itch.— This disease attacks persons of 
every age and condition, but in different 
forms. Young boys frequently itch to get 
into their mamma’s cupbord where the 
sweets are stowed away. They may be 
cured temporarily, by mistaking the jar 
and getting a lump of bitter-aloes into their 
mouths. 

Young men are often troubled with an 
itching to kiss the lips of a saucy, pouting, 
blooming damsel. A cure is often effected 
when the attempt is made, by getting their 
ears well boxed. 


“ Dad, give me an opinion.” 

“What kind of an opinion, sonny—an 
opinion as is an opinion ?” 

“ No dad, give me a penny—its a sent- 
i-ment. 

BtoiitJ) s Corner. 

“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of36 letters. 

My 1, 9, 30, 27, J4. 26, 22 is n'name. 

My 2, 36, 11, 28, 17, 32, 14. 14 is a flower. 

My 3, 28, 5, 6 is what we need. 

My 4, 22, 30, 36, 12 is a name 

My 7, 25, 21, 29 is a town in Seneca Co. 

My 8, 10, 30, 12, 9 is a fruit. 

My 13, 9, 34, 24 is one of the Western States. 

My 15, 27, 36, 14 is a mountain in Europe, 

My 1C, 18, 19, 6, 30, 11, 20 is often used in sick¬ 
ness. 

My 23, 9, 30, 21, 33 is an article of furniture. 

My 24, 6, 6, 32, 11 is a small animal. 

My 26, 20, 34, 19, 6, 13 is a river in South Carolina. 
My 31, 7, 27, 3, 21, 22 is a county in Now Jersey. 
My 35, 24, 14, 18, 16, 17, 15, 22 is the Capital of 
one of the Western States. 

My whole relates the greatest of Discoveries. 
Romulus N. Y. c. j. 

O' Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ORIGINAL CHARADE. 

One little word for theme we’ve sought, 

Five letters shall it form combined, 

The first though never found in thought, 

Shines boldly forth in thinking mind. 

! 

The first with all its vowels joined 
Expresses what becomes of youth; 

Fifth, fourth and second, when combined, 

Is all a Lie, with naught of truth. 

Leavo off the first—an attribute 
Is then presented of the whole, 

Tisthis that prompteth all dispute, 

When cherished in the human soul. 

This last shows what is base or low, 

When at the close the first is placed, 

The fourth and doubled fifth will show. 

The cause for which mankind’s disgraced. 

The whole reversed, a verb appears, 

And tells what all men yet have done, 
Leave of the last it speaks of years— 

Of deeds—of beings yet to come 
Peruville, Tomp. Co., N. Y. J. n. l. j. 
O’ Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 80. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.—F air Mount 
Water Cure. 

Answer to Poetical Enigma.— Moore’s Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NOTICE. ) 

T IIE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to ( 
the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches- ( 
ter. Inquiries respecting inalters immediately connected S 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may he ad- ) 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, hut ) 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign ) 
them to me, and 1 will see that they are properly taken ( 
care of, and the necessary entries made at the business of- ( 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 18-> 1. 80tf. \ 

Hussey’s Reaping Machine, < 

T UI' Machine can he obtained of SAMUEL HESTON ' 
of Batavia, and DAVID McVEAN, of Scottsville, i 
who are the iini.v authorized agents for the sale of our ( 
Reapers west of Canandaigua in this State. ( 

T. R. HUSSEY & CO. ( 

Auburn, N. Y., July, 1871. < 

Persons desirous of obtaining Hussey’s Reaper of ( 
recent manufacture, with all the improvements, tire re- \ 
quested to applv to either of the undersigned. This Peap- ) 
er is so well known,that weconsirieritnnncrc sarvtoex- I 
pntiate upon its merits, or give certificates in repaid to its ) 
operation. 80-3t SAMUEL HESTON, Batavia. : 
Jnlv7. 1851. DAVID McVEAN.Scottsville. } 

H ARVEST fiFOVF.S—Got up expressly for Far- t 
mere’ use. in the harvest field, a snto defence against ! 
thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, .at ! 

STRONG’S O'ove and Whip Store, \ 

80-tf No. 78 State street. Rochester. A 

STATE FAIR. ■ 

Tn Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rent, < 
rriHE Committee having charge of all the Grounds ad- . 

I joining the location of the State F dr, are now ready ; 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, &c., > 
Ac. A Map of the grounds can he seen at the Rochester ) 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer- ( 
cial Rank, between 11 and 1*2o’clock, A. M. < 

The TENTS to he used for Refre-diinents within the en- < 
closure, will lie rented on Saturday the second day of An- ( 
gust, at t<> o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair \ 
is to lie held. > 

Conditions made known at the time and place. > 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. ) 
Rochester, June 20,18.71. 7!)-tf ( 

KETCHUM S PA. ENT MOWING MACHINE. - 

T HE subscribers having purchased tie* entire interest of ( 
the inventor, Wm. F. Ketchum, and also the interest j, 
formerly owned hy S. VV. Hawes, are now manufacturing £ 
the above Machine in the city of Buffalo. The Machine / 
has been grea.ly improved, ar.d is fully capable of per- ) 
forming all we recommend it to do. It will cut from 12to J 1 
17 acres of grass per day with I span of horses, and leaves r 
it in the best possible condition for curing—being spread ( 
ns even as it grows upon the ground. ( 

The priceof the Machine is#l() with one settof knives, \ 
and $1 in. with two settof knives.—Cash in Buffalo. > 

Any information wanted, or orders left with Mr. Gko. ) 
Sheffkrd, Scottsville. Monroe Co., or Air. Morgan But- ) 
per. New Hartford, Oneida Co., will meet with prompt > 
attention. G. W. ALLEN & CO. . 

Office at the store of Howard, Newman & Co., foot of ( 
Lioyd-st., Rochester. 77-4w* June, 1871. ( 

A. L ONGli T T , 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

OFFICE ) 

At the State Agricultural Warehouse, 

NO. 25 CLIFF STREET, 

NEW YORK. ) 

- ( 

J3^“ THE WORKING FARMER, a monthly publication, < 
devoted to Agriculture, &r. &.C.; edited hy 1’kof. 

J. J. Mates; published by A. Lonqett, , 

77-41 25 Cliff Street. ^ 

DUNN’S SCYTHES.. 

B Y an act of incorporation of the Legislature of Maine <j 
the Scythe vanufacturing Establishment of R. B. ( 
1)unn, Esq., at North Wayne, Maine, lias been formed in- \ 
to a corporate body under the style and name of the \ 
NORTH WAYNE SCYTHE COMPANY, with a capi- 
tal of $150,000. ) 

The Company are now fully organized, and furnished j 
with means to continue the making of Scythes to a greater < 
extent than any other manufactory in the world. Such is ( 
the perfection of the machinery, and the known experience ( 
of the workmen, that the quality of the Scythe will he tin- ( 
surpassed hy any in the market. 

To their article of Cast Steel Grass Scythes they desire j 
to call particular attention. Made from Sanderson & J 

Bro.’s Genuine < ’ast Steel, imported expressly for that pur- ) 
pose, they will always be what they are represented, and ( 
not like some that could he named, made of llassenclever ( 
or German steel, and stamped and palmed oil" as Cast ( 
Steel. No effort will he spared to meet the just expecta- < 
tion of dealers and consumers, and customers may he as- < 
sured of prompt attention and honorable dealing. 

Particular attention will lie given to furnishing Grain j 
Scythes for Cradle makers, of any pattern desired, and ot } 
as good style, finish and temper as the best known. 

The undersigned will lie assisted in the Scythe business ( 
hereafter hy Mr. It. B. Buri.eioh, of Albion, N. Y., who < 
will give constant attention to customers in all sections of < 
the State. A continuance of the custom so liberally be- ( 
stowed, is respectfully solicited. 

'l’lie subscriber having located permantly at Rochester, * 
N. Y., all orders and enquiries addressed to him will meet j 
with prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. ( 

May 17th, 1871. __ 73-tf , 

Agricultural Societies Attention. { 

TENTS FOR HIRE. ) 

T HE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- ( 
ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- J 
son of County Fairs, having now' Three Tent3 of the / 
following dimensions: ) 

2 tents 7e feet wide, 9" feet long; convene 1,000 ( 

1 tent 67 feet in diameter, “ 8>t0 ( 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 ( 
persons up to 10". ( 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application he made. ( 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y. S 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the puolic— 
and especially hook and periodical publishers, authors, 
&c.—that lie has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with e\ery fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets,Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &c. Plate-: blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on / 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done ) 
at any other Foundry in the country. ) 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- i 
turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is ( 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded io the ( 
enterprise. > 

53?” Foundry in Taiman Block, Buffalo street. All or- * 
ders from a distance may be addressed to ) 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. / 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. f63-tf ] 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, < 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY < 

D. D. T. M00EE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a ( 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are ( 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — 81 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows Three Copies, one year, for #5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) for #10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for #15; Twenty Copies 
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f WINE. 

The following pigs were dropped from 7tli to 10th Apiil 
last. 

I. One pair of pigs. Henry Parsons.37 ."0 

*2- do Gen Cadwallader. 30 00 

3. dc Churchill,. 30 00 

4 and Two pair of pigs, G G Hubbard.."0 00 

0. One pair of pigs, Capt. Spencer, Westchester... 30 00 


7. 

do 

T Hancock, Burlington, N J 

8. 

do 

Henry Parsons. 

9. 

do 

Aaron Clement. 


Wp.l.l'M G'RRI'TT. 
>3 P. PfT \ T» %| A *<♦ 

O'VIP F.t.V. 

>!'«?•»* \n\NH, 
f! P. V *htov. 

T. C Peters* 

F. VV. Isvv. 

T. F|. W tf TM * »R R, 

R. R. W\nn , 'v. 

\ Rrilin V * P 


I. Pt fmpnt, 
n. W. Rai t.iit-, Jr., 

R. G. P<RHKE, 

I. Ill’ nRa'TH. 

.!•«. 11. VV r atts. 

W. K. 'VyckmFF, 
'V. II RtlQTna.. 
Wm P 1 *rry Fhoo, 

S. l.UTII'R. 

i,. n. wuiTivo. 


And numerous ithers-practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 

For Tehm«. see last page. 

WO tJIPKOVEJIENT. 

EXTSNUYS SALE OF LIVE STOCK 

As previously announced, a large por¬ 
tion <if tin- stock of L. G. Morris, Esq. of 
Ford ham, Westchester county, was soiti at 
amnion on tin* 24il» ultimo. We under¬ 
stand that tImre was a large attendance of 
breeders and others, and that the sale pass¬ 
ed off very pleasantly. It will he observed 
that the prices are generally lower than al 
the sale of Mr. Vail’s Short-horns, -yet 
they are deemed satisfactory, considering 
that the larger portion of Mr. Morris’s herds 
were grade animals. 

We are indebted to the Cultivator, one 
of whose editors was present at the sale, 
for llie annexed statement. The stock sold 
consisted of 

Tit 1R008U Bred Shirt-horns. Cows, IIkipers and 
Heifer Cai.vbs. 

t. York. Gen Co Iwallader, Philo ’elphia.8H660 

•2. Cleopatn, 9 yeir-s oM. Got Cadwallader... 83 IK* 

4. Cogue to. fo ir years oi l. EdAvnrd II Smith, 

Smithtown. 30 Of 

5. Re I l.a ly. I vein ol I, Gctt C i twallader.... 173 1*0 

G. Eleanora. I years ol I, Do .... 13 > ()<* 

8. Mis- R life, 2 ye irs ol I. A Van Itigen. Jr.103 ()0 

0. Fiinn, P5 iirmiln old. Gen Ca Iwallader. . . . GOOD 

10. Re I Ro-c. 13 moutlia ol I, G Hopkins, l.ong- 

Islati 1. 30 00 

11. Kate, 3 months oM, G G Hulihar I, West Need-. 

hath .Mass. 140 0“ 

1’. Lilv.3 month ot I, loci Terrill. O.sweio. .. . 80 00 

13. Re tlah, i] mouths old. Geu Cadwallader.. .. 3.3 (H 

14. Pocahontas, il yeirsol I. Henry Parsons, C VV UK) Ot 

Improved Dairy Stock. 

Choi. II aid l Infer Cnh'S. 

13. Reauty, G years old. Dr V Smith. New Rochelle 103 0C 
Iti. Sue. 8 ye irs ol I, Richar I Lewis, NY .1"0 of 

17. Watson. Henry Parsons. 8 ’ Of 

18. Strawberry. (Jen CadAV.allader. 73 0 

10. Ross, it yc-rs old, G Hopkins. 63 oo 

29. Gazelle. I years oil. G W Phactter. Pelham... 1-3 00 
21. Al mi. 1 ve irs oil. J >ha Rae, Morrisania.... 37 30 
21. Ladv In lenen letiee. 3 yetrs old, Robt. Segoin, 

Richmond co.inty. 67 3' 

23. Miss Stew Tt, 2 ye trs old, James Robertson, 

Peek skill. 70 0 

21. Ilarle n Maid, 2 ye trs old. Gen Cidwillader.. 73 0: 
23. Lady C inning. 2 years Old, G G Wilmerding, 

Sullblk county, I. I. 120 00 

2G. M iriiM i. 2 ye irs o d. Gen C i Iwallader. 70 00 

07. Sabina, 2 ye irs old. Dr Smith. 77 30 

28. MUs M iry. Id months old, liobt Segoin. 73 00 

20. Ressie, 18 months ol I, J J M pee, New-Jersey 33 00 

30. Clara, 14 months onl, Robt Segoin,. 30 00 

SI. Lanrd, 9 months old, Geu Cadwallader. 30 00 

32. Lucy, Do . 37 30 

S3. Helen, 3$ months ol I, Morris Ketchum, N Y.. 100 03 

Su.iiiT-itoRN and Ayrshire Cross. 

34. Co unless, I ye irs old, Gen Cadwallader. 82 30 

33. Jeiniiie, 2 years old. Morris Ketchum,. 1)0 00 

3G. Betty Morrym in, 0 months, P R Paulding, 

Tarryiown. G000 

Nearly Thorouoii Bred DuTcn. 

30. Julia Edgtr. Lewis Livingston, Rltinebeck, 

Dutchess county.,. 120 00 

38. Dinah, Leans Livingston,. 37 00 

39. 1 yoke of oxen, d T Wright, Morrisiania.. .. 143 00 

Bulls. 

Thorough lined Short-horn. 

1. Logan, 23 months old, Oliver Slate, Jr., Pelham 173 00 

4. Mark Anthony, Jas R Wilson, East Troy, Wis. 133 00 

5. Passaic, 2 mouths old, Joel Terrill. 50 00 

Bulla alight It/ rr ■aanl will Ama/ei </ain Dutch. 

6. Pontiac, 15 months old, J C Goodwin, Kings- 

faridge. 70 00 

7. Red Rover, 5| months old, T Rives, Virginia. 103 00 

8. Medley, 11 months old E 1. Riddle, Morristown, 03 00 

Pure Bred Devon. 

10. Barton, 17 months old, Gen Cadwallader. . . . 145 00 
Buck Lambs. 

1. Buck lamb, 3 months old. Aaron Clement, 

Philadelphia. 30 00 


2 . 

do 

•21 

do 

Ed G Faile, West Farms. 30 00 

3. 

do 

n 

do 

Lincoln Brooks, Prov R I tOCO 

4. 

do 

31 

do 

Gen Cadwallader. 30 00 

5. 

do 

‘21 

do 

Do . 25 00 


0. do Aaron Clement.27 .10 

10. One hoar. Lewis Livingston.17 00 

It. do Gen Cadwallader.17 00 

12. do Jas B Wilson.17 00 

13. do Thos Hancock.10 00 

11. do Linco'n Brooks.Iti 00 

10. 1 sow, 9 months old, G G Hubbard. 30 00 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the pure bred bulls and bull calves, four in 
number, averaged $120,12 per head. The 
Improved Dairy Slock, consisting of cmv- f 
heifers, and heifer calves, twenty in numbei, 
averaged $78,87 per hea l. Grade hull 
calves, three in number, averaged $80 per 
head. 

Suffo'k pigs, twenty-three in number, 
dropped from the 7ih to 10th of April la»t, 
averaged as follows: 9 pair averaged pet 
pair, $27,23 ; 5 boar pigs, per head, $1G,G0; 
1 sow, in pig, $30. 

Sout -Down ram lambs, dropped from 
21 at M troll to 19th April last, averaged, 
per head, $29. M. 

DEEP PLOWING.— WIRING FENCE STAKES. 

Friend Moore: — In your excellent pa¬ 
per of June Dili, is an article on Deep 
Plowing, by “ II. D B.” When I see an 
article headed thus it hits the right hump 
— l have read a great deal on the subject, 
and have put it in practice to some exit nt 
-o 1 propose to give you some of my expe¬ 
rience. 

In the spring of ’49 I had six acres to 
put in to coin, and concluded to give deep 
plowing a trial. Having no sub soil plow, I 
took my “North Bend” plow and set 
the wheel to eight inches, and on 1 
went, turning over the, sod to that depth, 
then turning my clevis to the left instead 
>f right, l drove around in the same furrow 
(not with one of my ponies on the plowed 
ground,) turning up the sub-soil five inches 
deep —making thirteen inches in all —and 
oritig'ng it to the surface, making it look 
very line. In fact, Mr. Editor, the opera¬ 
tion pleased me much throughout, though 
it was rather slow business, yet 1 cottiti 
plow an acre a day with one team, and ev¬ 
ery time round it looked better and better 
It was planted to corn—the eight-rowed 
Kind. The summer was a very dry one, 
utd it (ltd not root deep enough to eel 
much bencht from the deep plowing, and 
Desides l think the sub soil turned up need 
i'd the sun of one summer to warm it, ami 
the frost of one winter to decompose it.— 
I’his 1 judged from the succeeding crop.— 
In the .spring of 1850, I had on it it lim 
vield of barley—tiller harvesting this, I 
plowed it once and sowed it to wheat, and 
nave the prospect of a large crop, though 
die field had been hard run heretofore. 

— About the use of wire in making- rail 
fence, l would remark, that in fencing lands 
t is sometimes desirable to lay the rails its 
nearly straight as possible. Whim proper 
ly staked and capped, such a fence will 
stand, and for fastening the stakes we rec¬ 
ommend wire instead of wooden caps.— 
Lay the fence as high as you want it, sa¬ 
ving one rail,— then set the stakes per¬ 
pendicularly at i he corners, and take No. 9 
wire, [>ut it around the stakes crossing it 
between them, draw it tight and twist the 
ends together. Put on your top rail, and it 
s complete. This is belter and cheaper 
than any other way,—the wires costing lit¬ 
tle over half a cent a corner. s. h. \v. 

East Covert, J uly, 1831. 

Time now to sow field turnips. 


CRADLES AIO CRADLING. 

Mr. Moore:— Many are-the acres that 
this brown hand now holding the pen has 
cradled over, —but it never before attempt¬ 
ed; neither' have I ever seen put upon 
paper, anything relating to this important 
subject. 

Tiie natural surface of a portion of West¬ 
ern New York is such that Reaping ma¬ 
chines are not expected to ake the place 
of gram cradles, therefore why not see to 
it, that our cradles and crullers are prop, 
erly cared for. Hence this sketch, which if 
in time, may give opportunity to some to 
adopt a different manner of using the cra¬ 
dle from that which they have formerly 
practiced, or to inform us by way of the 
Rural, the “ whys and wherefores” of their 
way being a better one. 

To do the greatest atnouot of labor with 
the least exertion, and consequent wear and 
tear of muscular developments, it is neces- 
-Hry that our implements and the use ol 
them should be reduced to scientific pi in 
■•iples, corresponding with practical applica¬ 
tion. Very many tire the deviations from 
these principles, but I shall allude to but 
tew which occur in cradle making and their 
using. 

Some prefer a cradle made upon a left 
handed set the snath, claiming that it “hangs 
lighter” — the nib and snath both extend¬ 
ing a useless length beyond the hands 
when employed,—adding weight uutieces- 
-ary. About 18 inches of the heel of the 
>cythe runs so near the snath that it is ren 
tiered useless by the braces, and consequent¬ 
ly destroys the effect of so much of its cut 
each clip. The uupractieed or unthinking 
will take up this tool and say “how light il 
hantjs /” lie will seize the long nib at tin 
•xtreme end with his right hand, and put 
his left as far towards the end of the snath 
is will give him a good lever pm chase ovet 
i he right hand for holding the cradle, and il 
lies easy and level in his hands whilst look 
mg at and admiring it. When he strikes 
it into the grain the “ light pointed ” arii 
ole raises nearly to the top of the grain, 
cuts the heads so short the fingers can no: 
catch them; they drop in this high slubbl. 
perpendicularly, straw end up, not to he ob 
-erved by the careless passer-hg; the cradii 
then takes a downward motion to the ceti 
tre of about a 5 feet swath, then up again 
is high as tlie top of the stubble of a for 
mer swath, similarly made, and lie attempts 
to cateli this clip of long and short straw 
upon tlie cradle, strains every nerve to lay 
it so as to he found by tlie raker inside ot 
these “combings,” then syvmgs back the era 
•lie with point Hying higher than his head, 
its weight and force throwing his light arm 
and cradle upon his hip and back, in a po¬ 
sition to make another clip with an effort 
and expense of muscle not necessary foi 
cutting a wider swath, and doing better 
work. With all tin *se swinging, twisting, 
'training motions his yvoik is- but a huge 
“ hog trough ” carved out of a beautiful 
wheat field at the expense of too great a 
portion of the grain. So much, and the 
story not half told, for this class. 

Others prefer a cradle upon a snath some¬ 
what similar to a scythe snath below trie 
right hand, excepting a backward tendency 
it the heel to receive the post, that the 
braces may tlie better hold the lingers and 
nut prevent the scythe cutting its yvliole 
length; the upper end also bending back- 
wards with a gradual curve from the nib 
which will throw the point of the scythe at 
a required distance to obtain a swath, and 
cut ahead yvithout the effort of extending 
lie left arm as another form requires.— 
The snath is no longer than required for 


i the left hand to grasp in use, neveer in tlie 
| w;iy under apple trees, and other confined 
| situations, the nib just tills the hand, cur- 
! tailing a ! l useless weight,—the scythe hang¬ 
ing heavy at the point, which when taken 
n hand nearly falls to tlie ground, but here 
tin* fact is obvious that “ the critter” is not 
made to hold still. A skilful,easy cradler 
puts himself in a position to it, as the hinge 
post is to a gate,— his right arm hanging 
straight is the lower hinge, his left the up¬ 
per, which moved to the right, past the per¬ 
pendicular of the lower hinge, swings the 
gate or cradle that way with hut little oth¬ 
er effort especially when at work; and at 
tlie instant the point has reached tlie place 
of pointing in, {low.) the position ot the 
hinges change—swinging the cradle to the 
leit steadily, smoothly, and evenly around 
until the clip is cut out clean, by which 
time tlie cut grain is in a position to lie 
straight in ail acceptable form f »r the raker, 
when wiili a very easy and slight effort, the 
cradle is drawn from under the grain, and 
the position of the hinges (hands) swings 
the ciadle back for another diu in an 8 to 
9 feet swath, cut smooth and low so that 
every head or straw is visible, and no high 
stubble to screen it from view of the good 
raker and binder, who follows “ rejoicing 
hi his way ” at the ease with which, he gets 
nil the grain. 

Another “ new fangled ” machine called 
the “ Mooly cradle” has been introduced, 
>f which some speak highly; others have 
oven them a cross with some other breed, 
that gives them the name of ‘half Mooly,” 
ind say the stock is greatly improved. 
vVant of respect for tlie interests of venders 
and manufacturers, and no personal e.vpe 
ience in the use of those kinds of stuck 
forbid that an unjust expression respecting 
hem should be toeraled in our leliab!.- 
rtliRAL. Upon this subject 1 will onl\ 
-ubmit one question—with one cradle, tlie 
point of iht' sc\ the 34 feel from the left hand 
uid another 4g feet; which, with tlie same 
position of the arms, will enable one to 
each and take the widest swath ? When 
his problem is solved, then ascertain to 
your own satisfaction with scientific princi- 
p't s, which in practical use, is b st. 

— About 35 years ago, two men cut in 
one day together, 16 acres of rye on a strife 
.vhioh was to decide who of the two was 
• he best cradler. The work was done on 
the old Oak’s farm, now Col. Cass’, in 
Phelps. The judges decided one cut 18 
inches wider and did his work better than 
he other. His motion was the straight 
.ight arm, and hinge, and heavy point prin¬ 
ciple, hence the cause of doing more and 
better work with less effort, whilst the oth¬ 
er only undeistood the “keep up” princi¬ 
ple practiced by the boys at the present 
lime, without reference to width or quality 
of work—too much so to please an eye 
accustomed to seeing work done as all can 
and should do it. A Down Easter. 

HINTS FOR HARYx-ST. 

This subject occupies the whole atten¬ 
tion of many of our patrons, yet perhaps they 
may glance at a brief paragraph, pertinent 
to the season. 

First of all, see that you have sufficient 
implements of the best and most substantia! 
character, for bad tools are dear at any price. 

See that you have hands enough, skillful, 
faithful and industrious hands—that your, 
crop may be secured in season and in order 
for by this you prevent losses and waste.— 
Supply them with good and plentiful food 
and drinks, but admit no ardent spirits into 
your grain fields. 

Cut your grain before it is dead ripe— 
the grain is heavier and of better quality. 


-i WHOLE NO. 82. 

LETTERS 0 N 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RUDUKKS, M. D- 

Fit A IV CE. 

FORESTS AND TIMBER PLANTATIONS, 4C. 

France is generally a somewhat level 
country, though it has several ranges of 
mountains of moderate height. The Ceven- ! 
nes commence at the southern boundarv, ? 
where they are joined to tlie Pyrenees, and ( 
extend through the entire length of the \ 
country, in a no-th-westerly din clion, con- ( 
necting with the Vosges, which extend into < 
Germany; the Auvergne mountains con- l 
nect with this range in the south part and £ 
extend north-ea.'t to the interior: the Jura j 
range separates part of this country from s 
Switzerland. ] 

France is also traversed by several beau- 
tiful rivers among w hich are the Marne, the !> 
Rhone, the Seim*, the Soane, tin* Garonne ) 
the Loire, and several lesser trihutaiics.— ) 
L’lie prevailing soil of this country is, in the | 
more level parts, sand and loam, wiili very 
little of real clay. On the higher parts it ; 
is more or hss calcareous and of infeiior 
quality, and capable of producing but little. ( 
The climate is generally mild and equable, 1 
excepting on the eastern side, where it feels <| 
the chilling effect of a range of mountains ( 
covered with perpetual snow; the western j 
part is mild and humid, from its vicinity to l 
the Atlantic, w hile the southern parts which j> 
are wa-hed by tlie Mediterranean enjoy al- ) 
most perpetual spring. The mean temper- \ 
iture of Paris, which is 48° 50 min. north ; 
latitude, is, for the whole year 51° 3: for the ) 
winter 38°, and for the summer G4° 5.— ; 

As a whole, France is a good agricultural c 
country, and this constitutes by far, her most l 
important interest; the principal manufac- \ 
tures being silk and woolen fabrics, her in- ( 
Justry is mainly employed upon the pro- \ 
lucts of her own soil. The two great crops ( 
of France are silk and the vine, the latter \ 
of which has already been noticed. 

The forests are mostly planted, and are ] 
in some places very extensive and beautiful. ) 
1'he largest forest in Fiance, and the largest \ 
park in the world, is that belonging to the l 
Royal Palace Jit Fontainbleau, which con- > 
tains 35,000 acres, and is 12 miles wide.— > 
l'he forest of the Palace of Chambord eon- ) 
tains 20,000 acres. These parks are kept ) 
almost sacred,—no timber being cut except > 
for government purposes. Timber planta- > 
tions consist mainly of oak, beech and mu- ) 
pie, and some [line: they ate generally ^ 
planted when of small growth, and m <J 
straight rows. Timber is allowed to be cut 
off only once in 18 years, and then the best < 
trees are left for ship building. When the < 
larger timber is cut off, it is re-placed by c 
that of younger growth so that the ground \ 
is constantly occupied and the timber al ways ( 
growing. \ 

In this way the supply is kept up, which \ 
though very small when compared with the l 
quantity of wood used in America, is still ) 
nearly sufficient, as in the mild climate of \ 
France comparatively little wood is used as ^ 
fuel: what is used in this way is sold by the ) 
pound or burnt into charcoal and sold at a t 
very high price. In an old country like ( 
Europe, the demand for this, as well as s 
every other article, is more uniform than in \ 
anew country: the price of wood conse- s 
quently, has varied but slightly for many t 
years. When trees are cut down, the 
stumps are taken out with the roots, so that 
no wood is wasted, and newly cleared land 
is in this way left as clear from obstructions 
to the plow tts the oldest fields. 

In Belgium also, timber plantations re¬ 
ceive great care: the “Foret de Soignes/' 
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between Brussels and the celebrated field 
of Waterloo, is nearly two miles long and 
one mile wide; it consists of beech trees 
from one foot to 18 inches in diameter, reg¬ 
ularly planted and pruned, while the ground 
in which they grow is entirely cleared of 
underbrush and covered with grass for pas¬ 
turage. 

The principal object of these plantations 
is a supply of timber; there ate, however, 
numerous other advantages derived from 
them. By means of vegetation, the proper 
balance between the carbonic acid and oxy¬ 
gen gas of the atmosphere is kept up: 
forests also prevent evaporation and keep 
the soil more moist in localities that would 
otherwise become arid. In districts and 
countries where there are no forests, the soil 
is generally dry, with remarkably few springs 
and small streams: large streams and lakes 
are also affected by the same cause. The 
mean annual quantity of rain is much less 
in these countries than where there are 
forests: in some naked, desert parts of 
South America it seldom or never rains; 
while in Chili and Peru where there are 
abundant and luxuriant forests it rains al¬ 
most incessantly. 

Humboldt justly remarks, “by cutting 
down the forests mankind are every where 
bringing upon future generations a twofold 
misfortune, viz., a scarcely of water and a 
destitution of wood.” By changing the hy- 
grometrical constitution of a country, the 
temperature and qualities of the soil, and 
consequently the agriculture are in time 
greatly changed. So that if we expect to 
retain the cultivation of those crops which 
are peculiar to our country, we must culti¬ 
vate and retain a large part of our forest 
lands, or cultivate timber plantations.— 
Many parts of our yet new country are al¬ 
ready nearly destitute of wood, and unless 
we pursue a better policy in this respect, 
we shall soon be as poor in wood for fen¬ 
cing, building and fuel as any country in 
Europe. 

DIVISIONS OF LAND IN FRANCE. 

Since the Revolution, which preceded 
the “ reign of terror” in France, the law of 
primogeniture has been abolished, so that 
at the decease of a land-owner, his estate 
is divided equally among his children or 
other heirs. The proposition for this law 
met with much opposition, but its beneficial 
effects so far, have been entirely satisfactory. 
It was predicted that the land would all be 
divided up into little patches, —but this has 
not been the case; one of the heirs of an 
estate has often purchased the interest of 
the rest, so that in many instances the farms 
have remained entire. In other cases es¬ 
tates have been divided so that several men, 
instead of a single one became proprietors. 
The law in this respect, operates with per¬ 
fect justice, as it leaves the disposition of the 
property to those most interested; too great 
an accumulation in the hands of a few is 
prevented, and every man may at least in¬ 
dulge in the hope that he may sometime 
own a portion of the soil which he cultivates 

In the rural districts, remote from large 
towns, there are farms containing from one 
to five hundred acres, or more in a few 
cases. The law which requires a division 
of land, does not require that it shall be 
permanent; but only that it shall be brought 
into market, and then disposed of at the will 
of the owners. The average size of farms 
in France exceeds those in Belgium, and 
falls far below those in England. In 
Belgium the farms do not exceed, on an 
average, 75 acres; and many contain only 
from 10 to 20 acres. 

Too great a subdivision, in order that eve¬ 
ry man might have a “ homestead,” would 
be absurd, and destructive to the farming 
interests, excepting in the vicinity of large 
towns, where small pieces of land could be 
made to pay well for tillage only by raising 
fruit, garden vegetables and poultry: but 
in no country, can grain farming be carried 
on to any extent on little patches of soil, 
such as would be required by an “ equali¬ 
zation of property.” Belgium presents ex¬ 
amples of successful farming on farms of 20 
acres, but this is too small for successful 
grain farming in most countries. Most of 
the rural population remote from towns, 
would be far more prosperous to work the 
soil for large proprietors, than to undertake 
farming on their own account on so small a 
farm. A great advantage of sub division 
in France is, that a larger number of men 
are guarantied an interest in the soil, which 
would ,be endangered by revolutions, and 


consequently the proprietors are not likely 
to engage in them. By this means also a 
larger amount of labor is secured, and con¬ 
sequently a larger supply of the necessaries 
of life: a better tone of public morals, more 
health and happiness, also follow as direct 
consequences. 

A law then which produces so many sal¬ 
utary effects, must tend greatly to amelior¬ 
ate the condition of the great mass of poorer 
population, and add greatly to the wealth 
of the country. There can be no doubt 
that if an equalization of property should 
take place to morrow, so that each man 
should possess precisely as much as every 
other, it would be but a short time before 
it would change ham’s and resolve itself in¬ 
to about the same condition as at present. 
The greater number would become vol¬ 
untarily poor, and a few would become 
again rich almost without exertion. And 
although not at all agrarian in principle, I 
should prefer that any government should 
weigh equally the claims of all its subjects 
and deal them justice in the outset; allow 
all primitive, original rights, and guaranty 
their security so far as their possessors en-' 
deavored to hold and maintain them by 
honest industry and enterprise: but no man 
ought to expect the law to secure or reserve 
to him more than he is willing to render an 
equivalent for in useful labor, either mental 
or physical. Such a law would operate 
partially, and would be unjust to all classes; 
it would not be founded in accordance with 
the original differences in the character of 
the human family, and is therefore founded 
in error. 

WIRE WORMS, INSECTS, &c. 

In the 27th No. of the Rural, mention 
is made of the w ire-worm and some others, 
us being unusually destructive in your part 
of the country. The same is true of this 
place. Last year the corn in my garden was 
uninjured, although the ground was a dark 
moist soil that had lain to meadow for sev¬ 
eral years. It was plowed in Nov. preced¬ 
ing, and again in the following May. This 
season it was plowed in May, and planted 
chiefly the latter part of the same month. 

The corn, (some of which was not plant¬ 
ed till in June,) and some other things, have 
suffered very much especially the late plant¬ 
ed, which is almost entirely destroyed. The 
same little brown worm that you describe, 
has made sad work among my “buds” of 
the apple, attacking them soon after open¬ 
ing, (and some even before,) and eating out 
the heart or centre, so as to kill them out¬ 
right. It appears that without any appa¬ 
rent cause, worms and insects are much 
more numerous and destructive in some 
years than in others; but it has generally 
been observed, that when they have abound¬ 
ed in one year, they have been scarce the 
next. Extremes generally follow each 
other. h. 

CANADA THISTLES. 

If your correspondent “ Leonade ” had 
visited the western part of Tompkins coun¬ 
ty some 10 or 15 years ago, he might have 
found farms so covered with Canada this¬ 
tles, that when ripe a breeze would fill the 
air with thistle down, like snow-flakes in a 
winter storm. He m : ght also have seen 
wheat fields of 8 or 10 acres, in which the 
ground was not half cut over, and of part 
of that, the wheat was picked from the 
thistles before binding; Yet, from the most 
of these fields, they have been so nearly 
eradicated, as now to give little trouble.— 
But some are yet so covered that I think 
he would soon despair of getting clear of 
them by the recommended cut-close and 
pickle-down practice. Among the best 
ways of exterminating them, is one spoken 
of in the Rural; that of mowing them when 
in blossom, and the stalk hollow,—and if 
before a rain, all the better—as the water 
fills the stems and causes the roots to de¬ 
cay ; and if cut before summer fallowing, the 
better still. Arvillo. 

Effects of Irrigation. —Water, applied 
to the soil by irrigation gives many other 
things beside humidity; it manures, con¬ 
solidates, deepens the staple, or surface 
mould, and guards against cold—effects as 
obvious in a northern, as in a southern 
climate. 

Cultivators of the earth are the most 
valuable citizens. They are the most in¬ 
dependent, the most virtuous, and they are 
tied to their country, and wedded to its lib¬ 
erty and interests, by the most lasting bonds. 
— Jefferson. 



FIELD ROLLER. 

In presenting the readers of the Rural 
with the cut of a field roller, we only intro¬ 
duce to their notice an old acquaintance.— 
Various methods have been in use among 
farmers to obtain pressure upon lands which 
have been plowed for crops, as well as those 
devoted to grass. In England the treading 
of sheep has been considered highly advan¬ 
tageous to the wheat crop, provided the 
land was thoroughly drained and subsoiled. 
Some farmers have employed not only 
sheep, but horses, and even men, who, it 
has been found could tread down land for 
three shillings per acre. 

Use is also made of an instrument called a 
peg-roller, formed of a heavy wood cylinder, 
studded with hard-wood pegs, about four 
inches part. This has been pronounced an 
efficient instrument when drawn over land, 
imitating as it did, the consolidating power 
exercised by a flock of sheep. The Eng¬ 
lish farmer regards pressing down the land 
as a valuable means of preventing the op¬ 
erations of the grubs and wire worms.— 
In our country, to obtain the same result, 
rollers have usually been rrade of a cylin¬ 
der of wood, dispensing with the pegs. They 
have been found of service in rolling light 
soils, by rendering them more compact and 
tenacious. Use is also made of them on 
meadow lands to render the surface smooth, 
and press the small stones below the reach 
of the scythe. Many of our farmers are 
in the habit of rolling their spring crops as 
soon as sown, particularly if they seed to 
grass at the same time. 


CATTLE FAIRS. 

It seems to me that, in this respect, we 
might learn a good lesson from the English 
farmer. We have nothing analogous to the 
numerous county and village fairs which 
are held at stated periods in all parts of 
Great Britain. If a farmer here wishes to 
buy a lot of sheep or cattle for fattening or 
other purposes, either in the fall or spring, 
he is obliged, after purchasing what he can 
advantageously in his own vicinity, to wait 
for a passing drove from which to make a 
selection. This may not come at the right 
time, and may not suit him as to price or 
quality when it does come; he may, there¬ 
fore, be either disappointed altogether, or 
forced to buy what does not exactly please. 
If he wishes a pair of working cattle, or a 
horse, he must leave his work, and drive 
about the country often for days, before find¬ 
ing any thing fit for his purpose or with¬ 
in his means. I might go on to mention 
many other inconveniences connected with 
the present system, but every practical far¬ 
mer knows them better than I. 

That there is a growing feeling on the 
subject, is proved by the numerous attempts 
now making in various parts of the country 
to connect sales of stock and implements 
with the country and other fairs. This is 
an excellent way of making these fairs still 
more impo tant, and more popular, than 
they have ever been. If they could be 
made places to which, at certain times, 
stock of ali kinds will congregate for sale 
as well as for exhibition, the interest of the 
masses in them would augment wonderfully. 
Buyers and drovers with stock would be 
drawn together from a distance, more or 
less great, according to the importance ol 
the fair. By one influence or another, the 
people of a whole Country or district would 
thus be gradually gathered in to take a 
part in the fair, if not for the sake of im¬ 
provement, at least as buyers or sellers.— 
Prof. Norton. 

A SMART TURKEY. 

There is on the farm of Mr Paris Mathew 
son, in Johnston, a male turkey, who has the 
present season, set upon twenty-one eggs, 
and hatched eighteen of them—having 
driven his better half from the nest, and ta¬ 
ken upon himself all the female cares of do¬ 
mestic life, and spurned all interference 
from die gentler sex. This is’nt all. When 
his turkeyship got his own brood out of the 
way, he found some of the women folks in 
the old flock had also been at work, and 
that there were in all sixty-seven young 
turkeys to be taken of. All these he has 
taken care of, and is now a sort of lord 
mayor of the whole tribe, and knocks down 
all the intefering old ladies that come into 
his presence. lie is a queer fellow and a 
good one in the bargain.— Prov. Post. 


The roller has also done some service in 
wheat land, liable from freezing or other 
causes, to heave out the roots and expose 
them to the wet and frost. Pressing the 
land down immediately after sowing, and 
again as soon as it is dry enough in spring 
helps to keep the roots in the ground, and 
ensures a better crop. But with us, as in 
England, the land should be thoroughly 
drained and subsoiled, as rolling wet, heavy 
lands must be an injury instead of a ben¬ 
efit — adding largely to their tenacity and 
compactness. 

The roller is used to good advantage to 
level and compress sod lands when plowed 
for spring crops, a practice has also obtain¬ 
ed to a considerable extent, of rolling down 
the summer fallow soon after plowing, when 
fitting the land for the wheat crop by the 
use of the wheel cultivator, which, we un¬ 
derstand, gives good satisfaction. 

The most approved mode of construction, 
is in two sections of equal length which 
revolve on a shaft fast in the frame. They 
work easier, in turning round, and are alto¬ 
gether better than a whole cylinder. The 
cut represents a roller constructed with 
arms, and a rim or flange, covered with 
staves or wide boards, in the manner of 
large cylinders used in driving machinery. 
The most approved method, is to have them 
made of iron, in separate sections, 22 or 30 
; inches in diameter, placed on a wrought iron 
| arbor, on which they turn independent of 
' each other. They are more durable, but 
j much more expensive than when made of 
I wood. + 

l 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DEODORIZER. 

Mention was made, in a previous num¬ 
ber of the Journal, of a newly discovered 
substance, possessing the property of ren¬ 
dering fetid matter inodorous. At that time 
sufficient opportunity had not been afford¬ 
ed to test fully its merits, and we were un¬ 
willing to commit ourselves until perfectly 
satisfied that it would accomplish all that it 
was represented to do. Since then we have 
given it a fair trial upon matter which was 
most offensive to the olfactories, and must 
say that the result was both satisfactory and 
astonishing. Any putrid decomposed ani¬ 
mal or vegetable matter, placed in contact 
with this agent, was, in a very short time, 
rendered perfectly inodorous. We take 
much pleasure in testifying to its merits, 
and trust it will prove as satisfactory in ex¬ 
periments by others as it has in the few by 
ourselves. 

To Dr. J. D. Buzzell, one of the directors 
of the company who prepare it, we are in¬ 
debted for much useful and interesting 
matter relative to its discovery and manu¬ 
facture, some of which we shall at an early 
day lay before our readers. It would be 
well if the Boards of Health of large towns 
and cities should examine for themselves, 
this new agent, and give the result of their 
investigation to the public. There cannot 
be too much done for the preservation of 
health and lives of our citizens, and those 
who by their researches promote the one, 
and prolong the other, may be considered 
benefactors of the race, and richly merit a 
reward of their labors. This deodorizer is 
manufactured by the Great Pond Mining- 
Company, Cape Elizabeth, near Portland, 
Maine, and is offered at a veiy low price, in 
order to induce our citizens to make trial 
of its remarkable properties. — Poston Med¬ 
ical Journal. 

Mulching Tomatoes.— There exists in 
the minds of cultivators a great difference 
fo opinion with regard to the best method of 
managing the tomato. Some tie them up 
on bushes, while most people allow nature 
to take its own course. 

Now, sir, my method is to cultivate well, 
till the vines get large enough to begin to 
lean and spread, then to hoe the ground 
over fresh, and cover the entire surface, one 
or two inches thick at least, with clean 
straw. 

This proves beneficial in keeping down 
the weeds, in retaining moisture, and in 
keeping the fruit perfectly clean. I tried 
the above method last year, at the sugges¬ 
tion of a friend, and was perfectly satisfied 
with the result.— Cor. N. E. Farmer. 

Let every farmer who has a son to edu¬ 
cate, believe and remember, that science 
lays the foundation of everything valuable 

in agriculture. 


WHY NOT GROW MORE WOOL! 

It has been the aim of this journal to so 
awaken the attention of farmers as to ena¬ 
ble them to adopt the most profitable sys¬ 
tem. We have therefore urged upon them 
from time to time an increase of their flocks 
of sheep. Our own experience and obser¬ 
vation have satisfied us that there is no kind 
of farming that is so generally profitable as 
raising sheep and wool, it matters not 
whether you are upon the bleak mountains 
of Vermont or in the fertile plains of Texas, 
upon the prairies of the West or the now 
solitary hills and mountains of the iSouth. 
Everywhere and anywhere the sheep will 
live and thrive and with proper care pay 
more for the labor and capital invested than 
any other animal or any system of farming. 
It is one of the most tueful and economical 
machines which has t een given us to con¬ 
vert the vegetation of the farm into money. 

Were it for the first time now presented 
to us, we should consider the sheep one of 
the most wonderful animals nature has pro¬ 
duced for the use of man. Its annual 
growth of wool so admirably calculated for 
human clothing and used in every portion 
of the globe, its skin and flesh, and in many 
localities its milk, all serve for the neces¬ 
saries or luxuries of man. There is no ani¬ 
mal in which there is so little waste or so 
little loss. For at least seven years of its 
life it will give an annual fleece equal to 
each year the value of the carcass, and the 
yearly increase will be nearly or quite equal 
to the cost of keeping, giving as a general 
thing a profit of cent per cent. Of ali other 
animals the cow comes nearest to the sheep 
in the profit it returns to the farmer if well 
cared for; it will pay for itself each year by 
the milk it yields, and defray also the cost 
of keeping. 

Is there any branch of farming or any 
other kind of legitimate business that will 
yield for a series of years a profit of 10 per 
cent? We assume that there is none. The 
very idea that profit of 50 per cent, could 
be realised in any branch of buisness would 
set the whole capital of the country in mo¬ 
tion. Farms would be sold, merchants 
would sell off their stocks, bankers close 
their banks, and everybody who had money 
to invest would rush into this gold mine. 

We aver, without fear of contradiction in 
truth, that there is hardly a locality in the 
whole Union, where any kind of farm ani¬ 
mal can subsist, that the sheep if properly 
attended to will not give a net profit on ihe 
investment of at least 50 per cent, and that 
with the ordinary management of farms it 
will give some 20 to 40 per cent 

That there is no danger of overdoing the 
business we have shown repeatedly in previ¬ 
ous numbers. The annual increase of popu¬ 
lation in the Union requires the wool from 
three millions of sheep, so that to clothe 
the increased population would require an 
annual increase of sheep equal to four mil¬ 
lions. But when we come to consider that 
there is now an annual deficiency of over 
seventy millions of pounds, there can be no 
doubt that wool growing is the most stable 
pursuit that can be engaged in. We can¬ 
not glut the market, nor will there be any 
long lime that the market will depressed 
below a point of profitable production. On 
the contrary, it is certain that no farm pro¬ 
duct goes less below this point than wool. 
It has long been a source of constant won¬ 
der to us that so many farmers in the Wes¬ 
tern States neglect the sheep for the very 
precarious business of grain growing. Eve¬ 
ry year will give them a crop of wool if 
they do but take care of their sheep. But 
there is no certainty for wheat, prepare the 
ground ever so well. If we have been 
rightly informed, the wheat raised in the 
West has cost the farmer more than he has 
obtained for it in market. Too much de¬ 
pendence has been placed upon this most 
uncertain and expensive crop. We have 
tried wheat-growing upon probably as good 
a wheat farm as can be found in Western 
New York, and we have also tried sheep 
upon the same farm, and we are free to 
confess that, although we have a good mar¬ 
ket at our own door, yet we can raise a 
given amount of money quicker and much 
easier with a flock of sheep than with wheat. 
But we find it well to raise both sheep and 
wheat, as by that means we find we get a 
better profit than to be confined to either 
alone. With us, and in this reigon, four 
years is as long as it proves profitable to 
leave land to grass. Very few now resort 
to naked fallows. Some mow their clover 
early, and then let it grow till August, when 
it is turned under, cultivated, and sown to 
wheat; others mow the first year, and pas¬ 
ture with sheep the second, and then plow. 
Every good farmer keeps a few good sheep 
at least. Very many who have been in the 
habit of putting up a large quantity of pork 
for summer use now select out a few weth¬ 
ers and give them extra keep and make 
their summer meat of mutton, decidedly 
the most healthful that can be used, and 
thus realize the money for their pork fresh. 

The inducements to grow more wool are: 
a sure market, less fluctuation from the point 
of profitable production than any farm pro¬ 
duct, a larger interest of profit on the capital 
invested than any other business, and there¬ 
fore the best business as a general thing 
that the farmer can follow.— Wool Grower. 
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A GOOD GARDEN. 


PEACHES IN LONDON 


There are few other cities that so abound B. P. Johnson. Esq., in a letter from the 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE in g ood g ard ens, as Rochester. Thepopu- World’s Fair to the Albany Journal gays: 

- ‘ ‘ lation is not so compactly located here as in 0 n the 2d instant we had the last Hor- 

1 he much increased quantity of straw- most other cities. Almost every dwelling ticultural show of the season in the Botanic 
berries brought to market this season, and house has attached to it, a garden and a (Hardens in Regents Park. Such an cxhi- 
their excellent qualities, show that a little yard. This renders home far more pleas- bition of Fruits, Flowers and Plants, has sel- 

pains on the part of the producers is not ant, exteriorly, than when destitute of such dom been jessed even in this land of 
i . w i i i • n i i ,1 , .... , nowers and ot Hot-Houses, where winter 

lost. We would advise all who have the grounds,and must necessarily, make it much with i ts chilly blasts is never permitted to 

ground to put out more plants, and of such happier, interiorly. enter. What think you of six or eight 

varieties that there may be a succession of A garden and yard, tastefully planned acres being occupied alone with flowers un¬ 
ripening, so the fruit may be enjoyed the and planted with ornamental trees and der ter fl ? > the alleys to be j traversed com- 
longer. shrubs, and plants-induding the choicest ">'K »"d this only a pari of the 

1 armors also, may have strawberries specie's and varieties of fruits and esculents, e s, Pine Apples, &c„ most unrivalled in sine 
grown in their gardens, and not trust to are attractions not only—they are sources, and appearance. 

having a few of the wild ones for their whence spring many of the really substan- I passed through Convent Garden some 
tables. Twelve feet square planted with tial comforts of earthly blessedness. When days since and priced a basket of splendid 
the vines, may be made to supply a small walking through such grounds the mind peaches and was informed by the lady in 

family, and in proportion as there are more very naturally reverts to the paradisiacal attendance that they were only sixty shil- 
. ,i i , • r , , r , , . , lings per dozen, about $1,25 each! and yet 

to consume them, plant more vines. felicity of Adam and Eve, who were earth’s . ; „Q J 

T , 1 . . _ . J but a tew nights previous, at a grand sup- 

It must be remembered that the soil first gardeners. They not only dressed and per given by the Queen at Buckingham Pal- 
should be well trenched and made rich kept it—but they walked and admired, sat ace, at which upwards of 1400 persons were 
enough, to last three or four years—the and conversed, reclined and mused, in the P resent > Peaches were served in profusion; 
length of time that the vines usually bear most s plendidly, magnificent and beautiful and f f " er l d °J mine wbo was P resent said 

— to then be renewed. Plant them the garden that earth has ever nourished. haJ Vr a {ul1 su PI )1 y —and presumed all 
.. -ic-i , , „„ . bad. 1 his you must acknowledge is a great 

last of August, in rows 18 inches apart and These reflections have been suggested country. A little cyphering will tell what 

the next spring thereafter they will show from a recent visit to the garden of Dr. the Peaches for 1400 cost at the above price 
considerable fruit. To insure the vines Lee, in North St. Paul Street. It is rare —and our good people need not be aston- 
against the frosts of winter, cover them with to find the beautiful and the useful so taste- * sbed that it eosts something in this coun¬ 
litter from the stable, put on lightly, so as fully interspersed as here. On either side try t0 su PP ort _ _ 

not to smother them. The kinds we reo- of the entrance from the street in front of teASSPLAKTINC STRAWUERHHS, 

ommend are as follows, and ripen within a the house, stands a large and splendid horse- - 

short time of each other:—Early Scarlet, chestnut, JEsculus Hippo castanum. Near “ When is the best time to transplant 
Burr’s New Pine, Boston Pine, Hovey’s the more beautiful of these varieties of the straw berries,„after it has been omitted in 
Seedling, Bishop’s Orange, Rival Hudson Buckeye species, stands a fine Glcditschia spring? g. v\. c. 

—the last named for preserving. We are triacanthus. Further on, fruit trees of the . sooa after the bearing season as prac- 

aware that there are new sorts of recent choicest species and varieties are skilfully * lcabb '' . f be earber tbt T aie set out the 
..... x ... , , , , . . / , , . . , J better will be the crop next year, 

origin which amateurs will be sure to have, cultivated—so of shrubs and esculents.— , r , n , , 

° , , , . ■ r P , . , . , Many persons lose all the plants they re- 

and which can be procured at the nurseries. The strawberries produced here were not move at mid-summer, even after laborious 

We took particular pains to-day to call surpassed, probably, by those of any other watering, by not doing the work right._ 

at Mr. Warner’s, on Union street, to test garden of the Genesee Valley, so famed for As soon as the plants are taken up, the 

the Bishop’s Orange variety, and were the richness of its fruitage. After leaving ^ eaves should be all removed but the small 

pleased to find them possessing the very this garden, redolent with flowers and pros- cent ial ones not jet half expanded, the 
» ,. . , , . , , , roots should be immersed in mud, and the 

finest qualities. They are a deep scarlet pectively, luxuriant in both the earlier and p ] ants then set out; the earth should be 

color, very juicy and high flavored, and the later fruits and esculents, the inquiry settled about them by pouring on water, 
bear very well. very naturally suggested itself, Why does nnd then fine earth drawn around them to 

The Boston Pine is another choice kind, not every man possessing a garden spoten- * orm a me How surface. A coating of fine 

and Burr’s New' Pine is renowned for joy such a garden ? The reason why is not raanu y e > tvv0 inches thick, should then be 
, , , , a c i • .i , , . J . placed about them, which will keep the 

its sweetness and pleasant flavor. We found in the expense—but m the want of i • , , , , , . K 

1 1 ground moist, and prevent baking if any 

mentioned that the farmers ought to grow taste and care and patience. Where these subsequent watering is needed, which will 
their own strawberries, we meant to say are possessed, a good garden may and will scarcely ever be the case.. On suitable soil, 
that their daughters could not render a be enjoyed, no matter whether the owner n °( one plant in twenty will be lost.— 
more agreeable service than to superintend be rich or poor. More attention should be ^ u ^ vator . 

the planting of the vines. We would hon- given to this subject by the rural popula- r> , 7 , 

or tl,a young lady who could say that she non. Every farmer may and should have of Wto of t tine with a * of 
not only cultivated the flowers upon her pa- a good garden-containing, like the one pIasler> ^ ) slirri , them we „ t0 . 

rents premises, but also, the strawberries, whose sketchy description has just been giv- „ et her, and sprinkle the mixture over and 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


TRANSPLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

“ When is the best time to transplant 
strawberries, after it has been omitted in 

t.h ft snrino-9 ” n -nr r\ 


raspberries, currants and grapes, j. ii. w. en, both the useful and the ornamental.— IT’ 7" “““i "T 

_f. „ . , . . . among the plants. Repeat the process in 

Farmers daughters can do much toward o q a . t. • •, , , , 

REMEDIES FOR GARDEN PESTS. , . a . , . 2 or 3 days. It is said to be effectual. h. 

._ awakening an interest on this subject. Will - - 

I almost despair of finding complete you do it? If so, then may be enjoyed at r-jj > 

and sovereign remedies for the worms and some future time, a similar stroll and enter- ♦ 

bugs which infest our gardens, but some tainment in your garden, to that enjoyed on _ _ _ _ 

things I find useful for the time being, viz.: visiting Dr. Lee’s. w. pies in SEA30IJ 

1st. My grape vines and a full crop of „„„ „TTrV AT' - 

° . , JULY WORK FOR THE KITCHEN GARDEN- r, umnnonv P.t. ti il 

grapes were this year preserved from de- _. . 4 > la c.kbrrry i ie.— Ripe blackberries 

struction by the attack of thousands of the Clean the vacant spots in your garden n °« bear washing, pick them over nice- 
vi i " ,i , e . . , , , , , ," , *y, dredge them with flour, mix with them 

black worm or snail on tlie leaf, by an early and plant them with vegetables for autumn (, or one b pie ) f our or five lar , e tab l e -s P oon- 

and faithful application of strong soap suds and winter use. fuls of fine sugar—four, if you use white 

from the wash, thrown on with a basin two You may plant kidney beans of the dwarf sugar, five if you use brown; turn them in- 
successive Monday evenings—neither ashes kinds the last of this month. Sow carrots t0 a dee P dadl (a soup plate) lined with 
or lime’ was sufficiently remedial. about this time for the table in the fall. P. aS * ,e ’ dred tl e dour over them, cover with 

2 . I cannot find a good remedy for the Turnips may be sown any time between this edge^^f th^^te.Tut ^"sliV'i^the" top 
garden snail or slug. Salt in liberal quanti- and the middle of the month. The ruta crust through which the steam can escape, 
ties destroys the animal, and also the plant, baga, or Swedish turnip may be sown and bake 45 minutes. 

3. The black ant seems to have as many a ^ out dle 2 ^h°l this month. This is one Gooseberry Pie.—P ick and wash the 

lives as a cat. At onetime this spring. the most important ot the turnip tribe, gooseberries, and stew them in just enough 
tanner’s oil drove them off for three weeks, Suw lettuc e if you desire it, the last of the ' vater to Prevent their burning; when ten- 

at the end of which time alas! they returned month - Spinnagc will do any time this a " d S'Jf ^ W J th SU ' 

and besides, the oil injures the vines some- montd ' Radlshes raa >' also be sovvn forfa11 cold; then pour them into'pie XesTimd 
what. A weak solution of the Sulphate of use a b° ut bhis time. Sow early peas the with paste, dredge flour, and grate nutmeg 
Potash seems to check them, and benefits weeb * n and y ou w * d haye them upon them, cover them with the same paste, 
father than injures the plant, but how long l!t for usc about the first of September. wet aad P inc b together the edges of the 
• , mi i i ,i • . i 3 Gather herbs such as hv^snn pastes, cut a slit in the centre of the cover 

it will check them remains to be proved. nerDS such “> SS0 P> sa f> through which the steam may escape and 

Cannot some of your many thousand tb y me ’ ^vender, summer savory,—also babe 2 o minutes. ^ ’ 

readers throw some light on this to me, rath- motherwort, thoroughwort or boneset as it Purs apple Pie. - Pare and -rate large 

er dark subject, viz.: Our protection against '‘sometimes called, catmint, spearmint, pep- p i n08pp i eSj and t0 evc tea . cul 5 ul of ° t . 
garden insects.—One friend had his straw- P ermlnt > royahrint, mountainmint penny- e( j pineapple, add half a tea-cupful of^fine. 
berry vines all destroyed this season by a ro y a ^> sundew’ tansey, vervain, St. John’s white sugar, turn the pineapple and sugar 
worm eating the leaf and no remedy could vvoit, cleavers, angelica, &c., and dry them into dishes lined with paste, put a strip of 
be found. R. G. Pardee. * n tbe chamber or garret—for they are tbe P aste around the dish, cover the pie 

Palmyra, July is, 1651. better for being cured in the shade. W J l1 paste, wet and pi ess together the 

____ ^ , . , edges of the pastes, cut a slit in the centre 

To Keep Birds from Picking Fruit - ather 8eede as soon as ri pc» ^ch as 0 f the cover, through which the vapor may 
As the season is coming on for the depre- y ° U W1§h P reserrve ’ and P ut tbem awa y esca pe; bake 30 minutes, 
dations of birds, I beg to report my expe- f or use as soon as tbe y are dr y- But them Raspberry Pie.—P ick over the raspber- 
rience of last year, when I saved my cur- paper bags, with their names marked on ries—they will not bear washing—put them 
rants and gooseberries, by winding colored the outside so that they can be easily read, into a deep dish lined with paste, spreading 
worsted lound and across my bushes; and r p be good husbandman and wife will to- su S ar ' n (be bottom of the dish; cover the 
my cherries by hanging up several pieces cther see that a| , t he«e things are alien- ^pberries with sugar, dredge them with 
of tin With strong thread in the different , flour, and bake half an hour.—Airs. Bliss 

trees, two pieces being hung near enough ded ln season - such it may be said ---— - - 


REMEDIES FOR GARDEN PESTS. 


PIES IN SEASON. 


JtllY WORK FOR T HE K ITCHEN GARDEN. Blackberry Pie. — Ripe blackberries 

Clean the vacant snots in your garden wil1 , n0 " be " w as h 'ng; pi* them over nice- 
i , , . -*v a vi i. ly, dredge them with flour, mix with them 


garden snail or slug. 


w r orm eating the lea 
be found. 

Palmyra, July IS, 1851. 


together to clash with the wind, which a truth, they enjoy the good of their la- 


On the 2d instant we had the last Hor- issued fkom the united states patent office 

ultural show of the season in the Botanic t ' or t,le week ending July 8, 1851. 

trdens in Regents Park. Such an exhi- _ T Tr 

ion of Fruits, Flowers and Plants, has sel- 1 0 °‘ Crosb D of New Haven > Conn -> for 

m been witnessed even in this land of ^proved »>ode of papering pins. 

wers and of Hot-Houses, where winter To Ilicliard Ull(1 £ eou ’ of Now Yoik ’ N ' Y ” for 

Lh its chilly blasts is never permitted to P ortable h > draulic P' ess - 

ter. What think you of six or eight To Wm ’ Kinff< of New York ’ N ’ Y ’’ for im * 

■es being occupied alone with flowers un- pro m veiI ' en 1 t in cork cuttin & 

r tents, the alleys to be' traversed com- To D< Ha P persett ’ of Gowmngtown, 1 a., for 

sing miles, and this only a part of the ^chanical hooker-up. 

,w ? Fruit of the richest kind-Peach- f fo I],rsch Henicmann ’ of f, ew york ’ iV Y ” 

t-j a i r i , . tor improvement in silk covered buttons. 

Pme Apples, &c„ most unrivalled m size To „ H „ & , w Wl#3 , of Senec „ Falls 

I appearance. at v r • , • .. f 

11 IN. i., lor improvement in machines for grooving 

[ passed through Convent Garden some lumber. 

;s since and priced a basket of splendid To Wm. Jones, of Bradford, Vt., for iinprove- 
iches and was informed by the lady in ment in harvesting machines, 
jndance that they were only sixty shil- To Samuel & Morton Pennock, of Kennett 
)S per dozen, about $>1,25 each! and yet Square, Pa., for improvement in seeding ma- 
; a few nights previous, at a grand sup- chines. 

given by the Queen at Buckingham Pal- To P. W. Porter, of Memphis, Tenn., for im- 
, at which upwards of 1400 persons were provement ill revolving breech fire-arms, 
sent, Peaches were served in profusion; To W. F. Rudd, of Amsterdam, Va., for im- 
l a friend of mine who was present said proved apparatus for punching designs in sheet 
t he had a full supply—and presumed all metal. 

1. This you must acknowledge is a great To Wm. H. Seymour, of Brockport, N. Y., 
intry. A little cyphering will tell what f° r improvement in rakes to harvesting machines. 
Peaches for 1400 cost at the above price To John Stearns, of Templeton, Mass., for im- 
md our good people need not be aston- provement in machines for pressing hats. 
id that it costs something in this conn- To James St. John, of New York, N. Y., for 
to support royalty. improvements in lifting jacks. 

- -- - -_- u - L . _ RE-ISSUES. 

TRANSPLANTING STRAWBERRIES. To E ' S ‘ Cla P p> of Mont ague, Mass., for iin- 

- provement in fastening of scythes to the snath, 

When is the best time to transplant patent originally granted March 18, 1851. 
iwberries, after it has been omitted in designs. 

spring ? ” G. W. C. To J. F. Rathbone, of Albany, N. Y., for design 

i r. .i i • f°r cooking Stoves. 

Ys soon alter the bearing season as prac- r,, w „ T ~. . „ ri . . 

i, rp, ® A u To Wm. C. Davis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for de- 

bk ,,R e e u arl,CT the y "« ‘St out the »i f „ rstotes . 

ler will be the crop next year. To Joseph P „. t , of Iioslon, Moss., for desivn 

lany persons lose all the plants they re- for parlor stoves. 

^e at mid-summer, even after laborious r io Wm. Burnet, of Cincinnati, O., for design 
ering, by not doing the work right.— for water coolers. 

soon as the plants are taken up, the To James V. DeWitt, of Buffalo, N. Y., for de- 
■es should be all removed but the small sign f< r stoves. 

tral ones not yet half expanded; the To S. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y., (assignor 

;s should be immersed in mud, and the to North Harrison & Chase, of Philadelphia, Pa.,) 
its then set out; the earth should be lor design for stoves. 

led about them by pouring on water, To J. F. Rathbone, of Albany, N. Y., for design 
then fine earth drawn around them to ^ 01 P^ ates ^ ra| ddi n stoves and design lor cook- 

a a mellow surface. A coating of fine U>g & ° V< 77_____ 

lure, two inches thick, should then be L0C0M0TIJN THE TEST OF CIVILIZATION 

;ed about them, which will keep the - 

und moist, and prevent baking if any Our good friends and allies, the French, 
sequent watering is needed, which will are admitted to be more philosophical than 
cely ever be the case. On suitable soil, practical, in the views of society, and in the 
one plant in twenty will be lost.— course ot the animated discussions which 
! 'tivator. are constantly occurring among their jour- 

--- nals, upon theoretical questions, curious re- 

»UG8 on Vines.—M ix a tablespoonful dect i° ns and ideas are frequently elicited, 
spirits of turpentine with a quart of dbe Boutrier du Havre, in a recent article 

. / x 1 „ upon the reduction of railroad fares, throws 

ter, (gypsum,) stirring them well to- ,, , ., ... 7’ ] uu,uwb 

' , . / , out the idea that the condition ot locomo- 

ter, and sprinkle the mixture over and tion in any country is a simple and iufal- 

»ng the plants. Repeat the process in lible means by which to judge of its ad- 

3 days. It is said to be effectual. ii. vancement in civilization and in doing so, 

- —- - makes some candid admissions, which would 

, * scarcely have been expected from a Gallic 

djiwsik Cicunoimt. „ , f , .. 

) “ He is the most useful citizen,” who 

1 - == gives the greatest impulse to the production 

PIES IN SEASON. of wealth, and multiplies exchanges with 

- the greatest zeal. The lowest round of the 

Blackberry Pie.— Ripe blackberries social ladder is occupied by the negro and 
not bear washing; pick them over nice- Indian; living on little or nothing, produc- 
Iredge them with flour, mix with them ing little, reposing listlessly at the foot of 
one pie) four or five large table-spoon- the palm or cocoa tree which waved over 
of fine sugar—four, if you use white them at birth; while, at the summit of that 
ir, five it you use brown; turn them in- ladder, appear the opulent Englishman, the 
deep dish (a soup plate) lined with indefatigable American, great consumers, 
e, dredge flour over them, cover with great producers, and expenders; always in 
same paste, wet and pinch together the motion, always on the road, never arriving 
3s of the paste, cut a slit, in the top but to start, never buying but to sell, never 
t through which the steam can escape, gaining money but to invest it ao-ain. 
bake 45 minutes. Between these two extremities, but more 

ooseberry Pie.—P ick and wash the cb >sely approaching the latter, are the na- 
ieberrics, and stew them in just enou<>h d<j ns of Latin origin, the Italians, the Span- 
ir to prevent their burning; when ten- * sb ’ Stench, nations laborious but eco- 
and while hot, sweeten them with su- nomical > contemplative and sedentary by 
and let them stand until they become taste ’ travelers b y occasion or by necessity, 

; then pour them into pie dishes lined c . onsidenn g la bor merely as a means of ar- 
i paste, dredge flour, and grate nutmeg riving at repose, aspiring to become inde- 
i them, cover them with the same paste, P enden ( ra (ber than millionaires.”— Sci. Am. 

and pinch together the edges of the THE PLANING MACHINE, 

es, cut a slit in the centre of the cover _ 

ugh which the steam may escape, and We learn by the Albany papers that Mr. 
i 20 minutes. Geo. W. Beardslee has now one of his re- 

ineapple Pie.— Pare and grate lar'> - e cend y patented planing machines finished 
apples, and to every tea-cupful of grat- and °P eratlon - d 'be machine was con- 
•ineapple, add half a tea-cupful of fine. struc ted at Townsend’s Foundry, an es- 
:e sugar, turn the pineapple and sugar Uablishment that will not let a piece of bad 
dishes lined with paste, put a strij^of work P ass out lbe g ate > and a B'> a l of its 
paste around the dish, cover the pie merits has been highly spoken of. On this 
, paste, wet and press together the tldid d ( urned out fifteen-inch plank at the 
3s of the pastes, cut a slit in the centre rate 120 f eet a ra ' nu te, giving it a smooth- 
lie cover, through which the vapor may ness and eveniiess of surface, the most per- 
pe; bake 30 minutes. feet, and a polish far better than could be 

„ , , , given by the hand plane. 

aspberry Pie.—Pr* cor the raspbor- The knives or cutters are stationary but 
-they will not bear nrashing-put them elastiCi and tbe p i ank is carricd thr0l ,’ b b 

a deep dish Imed with paste, spreading a conneoted series of platforms, which, by 
inn the bottom of the dish; cover the an eccentric motion, reversing the coirse 
eiricswi i sugar, dredge them with 0 f each, performs all the functions of an end- 
> “ nl1 bakc balf an 1'eur— Mrs. Bh ss , es3 chain The p | a|lk js placcJ , ateraUy 

— (instead of horizontally, as in Woodworth’s 

orn Cakes.—O ne pint good cream, machine) and so is less liable to obstruc- 
of buttermilk, one egg, one teaspoonful tion. The cutters are so combined as to 
aleratus, and one teaspoonful of salt— throw off the shavings and keep the action 
in meal till it foams; set as convenient, of the machine free. We expect to be 
lade of good meal this will be excellent able to publish an illustrated description of 
• this machine in a few weeks.— Sci. Am. 


gether, and sprinkle the mixture over and 
among the plants. Repeat the process in 
2 or 3 days. It is said to be effectual. ii. 


_ - A , . , , a .. . , , c , - Corn Cakes. —One pint good cream, 

sound, with the bright reflection of the bor. N. B. See that no weeds are per- one of buttermilk, one egg, one teaspoonful 

tm m the sun certainly frightened them rnitted to flower in your garden. w. of saleratus, and one teaspoonful of salt— 

away; and I had my due share of fruit, ---- Stir in meal till it foams; set as convenient. 

which, the preceding year, I was obliged to The strawberry season has been very If made of good meal this will be excellent 

relinquish to them .—Agricultural Gaz. short this year. cake 


IMPROVED MAIL LOCKS. 

r l he Post Master General, though not 
yet installed into his office a year, seems to 
be quite as conversant with the details of 
his Department as if he had served a life¬ 
time therein. We have from time to time 
noticed various improvements which have 
been made in Post Office affairs, but the 
one now under the consideration strikes us 
as of paramount importance in the security 
of the mails against violation. 

The ingenuity of the whole country has 
now been brought into requisition to fur¬ 
nish specimens of Mail-1, o’vs, with a view, 
to obtain one which shall be superior in 
design, finish, and strength to those hitherto 
in use. 

On the morning of the second instant, 
the proposals for these locks were formally 
opened and the corresponding specimens 
submitted to the Department. Thirty-five 
competitors appeared in person, or by their 
agents, and the sij-mples amount to over one 
hundred. 

Determined, so far as his exertions can 
effect, the purpose, to secure the great ob¬ 
ject with strict impartiality, Mr. Hall insti¬ 
tuted a Board of Commissioners, scientific 
and practical men—Messrs. Ren wick, of the 
I atent Office, Byington, of the Washington 
Arsenal, and Saxton of the Wbights and 
Measures Bureau—whose duty it is to ex¬ 
amine and thorou hly test the merits of 
each and every specimen of lock produced, 
and upon their report will depend the Post 
Master’s decision. Besides strength, finish 
and lightness the great desideratum is a 
contrivance which shall defy the ingenuity 
of pickers. 

1 lie Commissioners have been three days 
assiduously engaged in this business; patient 
perseverance and employment of all their 
skill have characterized the r investigation, 
and the probability is that in a day or tw r o 
they will have completed the responsible 
duty assigned to them. 

W e understand, also, that so far as the 
bidders are concerned their specimens 
generally are of a high order of excellence, 
demonstrating that in this branch of me¬ 
chanism, in which the whole community is 
so materially concerned, the inventive genius 
of the country will prove adequate to the 
object. 

THE WATCH ILLUSTRATION OF THE PEN¬ 
DULUM EXPERIMENT. 

The famous pendulum experiment, for 
showing the rotation of the earth, which is 
now attracting so much attention, may be 
made intelligible in the following manner. 

Let a gentleman hold out his left hand, 
palm upwards, standing we will suppose 
with his face towards the east; then let him 
make a pendulum of his watch by taking 
hold of the guard or chain at a distance o( 
about a foot from the watch, and holding it 
with his right hand over his left, set it to 
swinging to and fro, toward himself that is, 
so that the vibrations shall be parallel to the 
fingers of the hand. If while things are 
thus arranged, the experimenter remains 
stationary, the watch will continue to vibrate 
pai all cl to the hand, but now it lie begins 
slowly to turn round upon his heel, towards 
the north, holding his left hand out straight 
as before, with the watch vibrating over it, 
it will be perceived that the vibrations will 
begin immediately to diverge from the line 
of parallelism; and by the time that the ob¬ 
server has turned one quarter way round, 
so as to face the north, the vibrations will 
be across the hand. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
palm ot the hand in this case represents a 
portion of the surface cf the earth, and the 
turning of the observer the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis, while the right hand, 
which represents the point of suspension of 
the pendulum, though it rotates with the 
earth, and thus partakes of its motion, does 
not change the plane of vibration. In other 
words the pendulum continues to vibrate 
parallel to itself, notwithstanding the angu¬ 
lar motion of the hand, beneath it. 

By repeating this experiment and reflect¬ 
ing upon it, any one may obtain clear ideas 
ot the philosophy of this celebrated experi¬ 
ment.— JV. Y. Sun. 

IMPROVED SHOE KNIFE. 

Mr. J. J. Dadmun, an ingenious mechan¬ 
ic, of Boston, has lately invented a knife 
w hich is called “Newand Improved Movea¬ 
ble Guard Shoe Knife,” which, though 
small and unpretending, is truly a curiosi¬ 
ty. I he knife is attended by a guard, 
which renders it impossible, in paring off 
the edge of a sole, to cut in upon the'’up¬ 
per leather. Whoever uses it may do the 
paring with great rapidity, and great exact¬ 
ness. It seems to us exactly such an im¬ 
plement as every shoemaker needs, and 
we think it is one with which all such 
artisans will sone supply themselves. It 
occupies less space than the common knife, 
can be easily sharpened, will not easily get 
out of order, can be readily set to any thick¬ 
ness of shaving, and adapst itself to r aQy 
shape sole. The cost is one dollar for a 
single instrument It can be inspected at 
our office, and cannot fail to be generally 
adopted. Thepatent for it is still pendW _ 
Boston Cabinet. 








































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


CMitnii-orial. 


BY L. WETHKKELI. 


TEACH CHILDREN TO STUDY. 

Next to obedience to, and reverence for 
the teficlier in school, the most importaiit 
habit for the child to acquire, is, that of ap¬ 
plication to his book—close, diligent, atten¬ 
tive and porsevciing application. Without 
this on the part of the learner, it matters 
little, relatively, as to the quantity and 
quality of instruction given so far as it con¬ 
cerns his education. The child can never 
be educated in this, or any such way ot 
treatment. The mind is strengthened by 
being exercised,—systematically and vigor¬ 
ously exercised, by one who knows how to 
do this work—without which it may be 
laden, as it were, with knowledge, furnished 
by instruction, and yet be almost totally de¬ 
void of intellectual power to employ it to 
any advantage, either to the possessor, or 
lh"se with whom he associates from day to 
day, as he journeys on through life’s busy 
probation. * 

One of the greatest errors of this age ol 
boasted enlightenment and progress, eon 
sists in substituting instruction for education 
or in other words, instructing ft r educa 
ting. They are as wide asunder as the 
pol< s, and yet as inseparably connected. A 
child, or any learner, may be well instruct¬ 
ed without being educated, but he cannot 
be well educated without being well in¬ 
structed, either by the voice of the living 
teachu', or by his thoughts that live upon 
tile printed page. If the young student 
early acquire the art and habit of study, lie 
will secure not only knowledge, but that 
mental culture, discipline and vigorous train 
ing, which give ability to think, and to rea¬ 
son, so as to instruct, as well as entertain, 
and power to convict and convince of truth, 
as well as to please and delight mind w hich 
he is brought in collision with, whether im¬ 
mediately or mediately. 

Good instructors are now generally 
sought, and in very many cases are secured 
and enjoyed; so, also, are procured in mul¬ 
titudes ot instances, good and even splen 
did and costly apparatuses, diagrams, charts, 
maps, books, cabinets, libraries, &c., etc., 
and, }et notwithstanding all these external 
appliances, and their thorough use and ap¬ 
plication in the educational course ot the 
young, they fail to make scholars, because 
they are looked upon and used as an etui, 
and as such, are employed by many who 
are called excellent instructors. Such 
teachers, if judged of by their ability and 
skill to impart knowledge by lectures, and 
all the other various ways of communica- 
ling it from mind to mind, occupy the iirst 
rank, but it they be judged by another 
standard, to wit, that which estimates an 
instructor’s skill, as that of a mechanic, to 
wit, by the lesults produced, another and a 
very different conclusion is arrived at. 11 
the artist and mechanic are considered skil¬ 
ful workmen, or otherwise, according to 
what they produce, why should not teach¬ 
ers be judged by the same test? It is not 
w hat an artist who works upon matter, says, 
but, vvha. be lias done that gives him a rep¬ 
utation, unless as is sometimes, though rare¬ 
ly, the case, he can both talk eloquently, 
and mould and construct the material upon 
which lie labors in harmony with the Jaws 
of sethetical science. And as with the ar¬ 
tist, so should it be with the teacher: not 
what he says, but what he has done, and is 
doing—that should furnish the test for es¬ 
timating his character as an educator. 

If educators, whether parents or such as 
they employ to aid in the mental and moral 
culture of children were to be judged of by 
their successes and failures in the great 
work of educating mind and forming char¬ 
acter, these results would furnish lessons of 
wisdom for the guidance of others, such 
lessons as would be profitable to all, and 
especially so to professional teachers. 

Jf all who are engaged in the vocation 
of teaching and disciplining the children of 
the rising generation, were competent to, 
and faithful in the discharge of the duties 
which devolve upon all who have under 
their charge and guidance the training of 
the young, a great change would soon be 
wrought in the character of society. 

The point which we would urge upon the 
attention of teachers at this time, and more 
especially upon such as have under their 
charge that class of children, which is now 


of a suitable age to begin to learn to study, 
is, that you seek t<> impress upon the mind 
of evety child ill yourscvetal schools the 
inestimable importance of icq firing both 
tile habit and the art of study. It is not 
enough that )ou t • 11 them to stud\, \ on 
should see that they do it. Whateu r else 
may be negl cted for the want of time, or 
permitted through the spirit of indulgeiiec, 
neglt el not, pennit not this, for upon the 
early acq ti-iiioit of this habit, depend the 
growth and power of mind. 

A child who at the age of ten years lias 
acquired the habit and art of silent study, 
though lie may have received but link; in 
stiueiion ami training be\nnd what hoc 
necessary to the formation of this habit, lias 
w lial is of vastly greater worth to him than 
a smattering in every thing else taught in 
our schools. One thus trained, that is to 
sa\, one who has thus earlv learned how to 
apply himself, will find it an easy mailer to 
learn his lessons in all his future course, 
preparatory to the study of a profession,— 
ave, and in the study and practice of iliis. 
he will ever find it the right ; mi of powci 
hi d success. 

Again, we would say, impress upon the 
minds of your pupils the habit of study, <>i 
fixing the attention upon whatever is to be 
done, until it be accomplished. Mnemon¬ 
ics is nothing more than fixed attention — 
V\ ltliuut tuts little can be accomplished in 
any of the departments of art, science and 
liu rature. With it, you can scarcely limit 
the progrt ss‘ of mind. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Eiumkntaky Akiihmiciic, enutaininer exteu 

i-iie extrici.-es tor llie £>|:tit*. Also, A So.e.oiilir 

Aiiiliineuc, containing iNevv ami Improved 

Rules for the application ot Numbers. |{\ (J. 

'I hacy, A. M., Urmcip d of CLis-ioal In.-iim e 

N*-w Yotk. I'hiludelplia: Lippincolt, Grambi 

Ac. Co. Idol. 

The Elementary Anthmetie, the liist ol 
“Tracy’s New Series,” is, in some respects 
the very best Arithmetic for the beginin i 
with slate and pencil, that we have seen — 
Tile large number of well arranged exer 
cises is just vvliat every thorough teachei 
will be glad to see. The paucity of such 
in all other elementary works that we hav« 
seen, is a prominent defect, and one which 
teachers have been obliged to supply. Tin 
object ol the author, is to give the leartiet 
“ the same facility, promptness and accuracv 
in co • billing figures, that lie acquires ii 
reading his native tongue.” There is n< 
reason if a child be correctly taught, why 
lie should not acquire perfect accuracy it 
combining number in all practical opera 
Lions—yet this is but 6eldotn attained h\ 
those who study arithmetic during tlieschoo 
going days. 

The second book of the series, called 
Scientific and Practical Arithmetic, contain- 
some new and very valuable impmvi meats 
The method of cancellation is almost uni 
versally applied, and its advantages are in 
where more apparent than in the cxlractioi 
of the roots. We commend these books n 
the special attention of Teachers and Trus 
tees of Schools. For sale at D. Hoyt's. 

The Christian Review. —The July N • 
contains the following list of articles: —I 
The South American Republics, by Sam’l 
G. Arnold, Esq., Providence. II. Tin 
Promise Fulfilled.—Acts, II. 1-4, by Geo 
B. Ide, D. D., Philadelphia. An Exposi 
tion of Romans III. 19-22, by T. F. Cuu 
tis, Howard College, Marion, Ala. IV. 
The Works of Leonard Woods, hy John S 
Maginnis, D. D., University of Rochester. 
V. Lincoln’s Horace, by Geo. W. Gkeene 
Esq.. Brown University. Vf. Wordswcrth 
Considered as a Religious Poet, by Lucius 
E. Smith, Boston. VII. Robinson’s Greek 
and English Lexicon, by Henry J. Ripley 
D. D., Newton Theological Institute, Mas.-. 
VIH. Notices of New Publications. 

Terms, $3 a year. A. Grant, agent, at 
Grant’s Music Slot-, State Street. 

The Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of 
the Regents of the University of the Slate 
of New York—made to the Legislature, 
Match 1, 1851, lias been received and con¬ 
tains as usual, a large amount of interesting 
knowledge and facts, concerning another 
year’s history of the Collegiate and Aca¬ 
demic Institutions of the State. These In¬ 
stitutions are conferring an immense benefit 
upon the young of both sexes, within the 
State. The State’s motto, Excelsior, is 
their motto—ever onward and upward, to¬ 
ward the empyrean heights, where dwell 
the pure in spirit 


Ooimncxtl. Hrditnil ijisionj, Sumuuj limbing. 


TEX1URE AND ELUiDS Oj? VEGfEiABLES. ! 

The elementary texture of vegetables is 
funned of vesicles, the coats of which ciin¬ 
sist of transparent membranes of extreme 
tenuity. These v esicles are of such minute¬ 
ness that mam thousands of them ate con¬ 
tained in a square inch. Reiser assures 
us that these minute cells vary in their di¬ 
ameter from the fifty-filth to the three hun¬ 
dred and thirtieth part of an inch. Kilby 
i xceeds this computation, and places their 
minuteness at the thousandth pail of an 
inch, giving, according to tlii.s In pothesis, 
no less than thiee hundred thousand cells 
to the squnie inch. 'Muse adhere close!v 
toget.l er and form a cellular texture, that 
any be conside.ed as the basis ol evely or¬ 
ganic. parlor the plant. 

Fluids of different kinds are diffused 
throughout the | lam,occupy ing the cells and 
intercellular spaces, b< ing transmitted from 
one to anolIn r, but how is not perhaps fullv 
determined. It has been urged that fluids 
are forced upward in the plant by capillarv 
attraction. Others deny the existence ol 
capillary tubes in vegetables, a more re¬ 
cent theory adopts the endosmose and ex- 
osmose; w hich is, simply, the exist* uce ol 
contrary currents where two fluids of dit- 
D-rent densities are found, separated by an 
invisibly porous septum or partition. Om 
of the currents is stronger and sets toward 
ilie denser medium. This is termed tin 
eirdosinose uj, inboard flowing The min i 
sets toward the rarer medium, and is calf d 
the exosirrose or outward flowing. Now 
•fuse two mediums exist with the plant— 
tin* rarer being the moisture of the soil, 
which is taken up by the rootlets; and tin 
leiiser, the elaborated or proper juice.— 
Goiis. (jin-nlly the two currents exist as Is 
iroved by tire upward flow of juice to tin 
oranclns, and the deposit of principles in 
lie soil peculiar to the plant and which 
wlien accumulated, prove highly ii jurtous |<. 
'lie healthy development of individuals o: 
he same species, proving the absolute lie 
oessity of a proper rotation of crops. 

In most plants,fuitulamong these vesichs 
and interspersed throughout all parts of the 
plant, are numerous duets acting as ait 
ubt*s. Glands also exist, v hose office, b\ 
unie, is supposed to be that of secretion, «>i 
tin* conversion of the juice into the various 
iroducts necessary for the nourishment o 
he plant. 

The external covering, or cuticle, which 
irotccls the plant from the injurious effects 
•I atmospheric and hygromeiic changes, i- 
pread over the whole surface, enveloping 
nit only the trunk and branches, hut tin- 
eaves, and the more delicate petals and or- 
;ans of fructification. It is perforated in va 
intis parts—especially in the leaf—with a 
> a>t number of minute oval orifices called 
stomata. In those leaves whose position i* 

■ ertical, these stomata are found on eithei 
urface. But in the hoiizontal leaf, tliev 
-xist only oil the under surface—whilst n. 
such aquatic leaves as lie on the water tlw*v 
ire on the upper surface. Tln-ir office ap 
pears to be that of respiration, exhaling 
noisture and inhaling air. They corntmmi 
cate immediately with the intercellulai 
spaces, and are so minute in size that tin- 
largest known does not exceed the five hun¬ 
dredth part of an inch. t. e. w. 

NEW, TRUE, AND CURIOUS. 

It is indeed a fact worthy of remark, 
tnd one that seems never to have been 
noticed, that throughout the whole animal 
creation, in every country and clime of tin- 
earth, the most useful animals cost natun* 
the least waste to sustain them with food. 
For instance, all animals that work, live 
[on vegetable food; and no animal that 
eats flesh works. The a I powerful ele¬ 
phant, and the patient untiring cam* 1, in 
ihe torrid zone; the horse, the ox, or the 
donkey, in the temperate; and the reindeer 
in the frigid zone, obtain all the muscular 
power for endurbig labor from nature’s 
simplest productions, vegetables. 

But all the flesh eating animals keep the 
rest of the animated creation in constant 
dread of them. They seldom eat vegeta¬ 
ble food until some other animal has eaten 
it first, and made it into flesh. Their only 
use. seems to be to destroy life—their own 
flesh is unfit for other animals to eat, hav¬ 
ing been itself made of flesh, and is most 
foul and offensive. Great strength, fleet¬ 
ness, cleanliness, and docility, are then 
characteristic of vegetable eating animals; 
while all the world dreads flesh eaters.— 
Health and Wealth by Joseph lienlly. 


RED SQUIRREL vs. RAT. 

Mr. Editor: —One morning^ as the fam¬ 
ily were sitting at an early breakfast, they 
were surprised by an unusual noise in the 
front yntd, evidently proceeding from the 
liens. On hastening to the window, the 
liist thing that met the astonished eye, was 
a regular line of the feathery tribe perched 
upon the fence, while their vociferous cries 
told plainer than words, that there was a 
row somewhere. And a scene was pre¬ 
sented to view, so novel as wholly to ac¬ 
count lor this undue excitement. In the 
walk between the flower beds, stood, within 
two or three feet of each other, a red squir¬ 
rel and an enormous rat, both quivciiog in 
agitation and stretched to their utmost 
height. 

For a moment only, the furious combat¬ 
ants stood thus, when the squirrel sprang 
as quick as thought, upon his foe. The 
eye could not catch the action; the result 
alone could be seen. There lay the rat 
lifeless,— the victorious party surveying for 
a moment the field of combat, and living a 
most insolent cltippering, quickly disappear¬ 
ed. There was apparently no mark or sign 
of any wound upon the body of the rat, 
and how be was so quickly dispatched is a 
matter of conjecture. 

I have heard that barns frequented bv 
om* or more squirrels, are never troubled 
by these vermin; and surely if this be 
due, are not the board and lodging of a 
couple of squirrels cheaper than to suffer 
ihe deprt daiious of a host of rats? 

East Bloomfield, IS'.'il. O. C. W. 


ROBIN TORY. 

The incident occurred in the garden of 
Mr. J • >hn Broinhaiu, which is a large one, 
leadiing tiuni Ills house in Olive street over 
to Warren street. While he was attending 
to some part ol it, near his house, a robin 
lievv about liim apparently in great excite¬ 
ment. lie took but little notice of it at 
first; but the bud persevered in every effort 
to attract his a'teulion, and was soon suc- 
eessiul Mr. B. remembered that there 
was a robin’s nest in a tree at the end of 
the garden, thought then* might be some 
trouble there, and started in that direction, 
file bird accompanied him, keeping close 
ny bis side, chattering violently all the way. 
On approaching the nest he found tile fe¬ 
male bird equally agitated, and on taking 
deliberate observation, discovered a verv 
young robin sitting on tin*, high lenct*, and 
a cat below intently watching it, and leady 
io p aiuce upon it on tin* failure of its at¬ 
tempt to reach the tree. M r . B. drove away 
the cat, when the two hints instantly came 
io the assistance <•! their young one, en¬ 
couraged it to tty its new ffedg -d wings for 
the tree, which it did, and sandy reached 
its nest to the great apparent delight of the 
whole leathered family. The bird had 
seen enough of Mr. B. to know that he 
would not injure it or its progeny — it knew 
that he could protect them, and knew how 
to attract Ins attention and lead him to the 
scene of danger—and it knew that it would 
not be safe for it to encourage its young 
one to make any effort to reach the tree, 
while tin* dreaded enemy was below, ready 
to pounce upon it, in case of its failure. Is 
not all this very near akin to human reason ? 
— New Haven Pal. 

The Chicken Snake —We saw many 
snakes ol different kinds, some of them ol 
the most brilliant colors, which were safelv 
put away in alcohol. There is one species 
known as the chicken snake, which at first 
gave us much alarm. This snake we al 
ways found in the tops of trees, moving 
with as much rapidity from branch to 
branch as a squirrel. For this motion his 
form seemed admirably adapted by its 
great, length, which was from five to eight 
feet, though his body was not larger than 
that of other snakes of half the length.— 

O 

The chicken snake, I afterwards learned 
from the Texans in the party, is harmless. 
These men would catch them bv their tails 
and snap them like a whip.— Sporting 
Scenes. 

The Prairie Fowl. —This bird, which 
belongs to the pheasant species, abounds in 
the lower parts of Texas. I have seen 
none this side of the P. cos. and but few 
beyond that river and San Antonio, in 
the ticli praties below Sm Antonio and 
the coast, this bird is very abundant, and is 
in all respects the finest game bird of that 
region. In size, it is between a partridge 
and a domestic fowl. In the prairie, it steps 
along with its head elevated, and resembles 
the latter more than the former. It is easily 
approached and more easily shot. Its meat 
resembles that of the partridge in taste, al¬ 
though somewhat darker in color.— lb. 


THE ALPINE CROSS. 

BY JAMF8 T. FIELDS. 

Benighted once, where Alpine ptorms 
Have Imrieil liosls of in rtial forms— 
Halting with tear, lenuniled with cold, 

. While swift (tic avalanches rolled. 
Shouted our guide, with qui ermg breath, 
“ The path is lost, to move is death.” 

The savage snow-cliffs seemed to frown, 
The howling winds came fiercer down,— 
Shrouded in such a <1 - Hint scene, 

No mortal aid whereon to lean, 

Thifik you what music ’iwas to hear 
** J see the cross, our way is clear 

We looked, and there amid the snows 
A simple cross of wood uprose: 

Firm in the tempest's awlul wrath 
It stood to guide the traveler’s pall), 

And point to where tt.e valley lies 
Serene 1 eneath the summer skies. 

One dear companion of that night 
lias passed away from mortal sight,— 
lie reached his home to droop and fade, 
Ami sleep within his native gl; de,— 

But, as his fluttering hand I took 
I'e.’ore In* gave his farewell look, 

He whispered from his I cd of pain, 

‘•The Alpine cross I see again!” 

Then smiling, s nk to endless rest 
Upon his weeping mother’s breast. 


WORLDLY PLEASURES. 

But dees the Bible forbid all cheerful¬ 
ness and joyousitess? 1 oes true piety scowl 
from until r the knit brow,on all that savors 
of gladness, and peace? By liu means. 
Our Savior w.-s present at fi-asts. Om* of 
Ills apo.-lli s, (it was Mathew,) after being 
called to forsake Lis receipt ol custom and 
follow Christ, gave a banquet to his friends. 
Our Savior honored a wedding festival at 
Cana in Galilee, by a mirae.e there wrought. 
He watched the sports ol tin* children, and 
grounded on them one of Lis parables. He 
praised the beauty ol the Illy, and the blvthe 
trustfulness of the bud. Smelt, he who 
did all this, ami who, as the God of piovi- 
dence, is yet waking the melodies of the 
grove, and flashing splendor along the skie-, 
painting the tulip, and perfuming the leaf 
of the rose, and the In-art of the violet, is 
not disposed to inhibit in man all joy and 
delight in the use of the senses lotmed, and 
m the contemplation of the objects with 
which lie has surrounded his creatures! 

Nature, and art, and society, all may min¬ 
ister to the (Jinistain’s enjoyment. But 
heaven is bis chief point of attraction even 
here: and whatever is alien in spirit to that 
world ol light and pinny, lie must dread. 
Ilis pleasures should tie. therefore, rational, 
and not in excess: the lelaxatioii, and not 
the business of life. An easy test, as to 
lawfulness of many ft am of recreation, 
might be found in inquiring, Should 1 be 
willing, were (Jurist bodily and visibly pres¬ 
ent, to pursue the amusement under his 
meek, yet searching glance? Could the 
modern tliealie, or the modern ball-room 
either, be visited by a Chiisliati, if this test 
were once applied? Take each with its 
ordinary accompaniments, and its general 
result on the minds and character of us 
visitants, and could we look to see our Sa¬ 
vior then stand by us with appioval beam¬ 
ing from bis eyes? If woildly pleasure 
were innocuous and evangelical, as some 
represent it, it ought certainly to fit those 
practicing it belter than ii actually does; 
tor tile infirmities of age and the tremendous 
realities ot the death tied. But are such 
votaties of pleasure cheered in sickness and 
soothed in decay, and in the near view of 
the grave, by their reminiscences ol the 
years given to levity and folly? 

(Jhilslian sobriety and moderation, then, 
are requisite to our discipleship. Have we 
them? Is the Chinch elevating or sink¬ 
ing her standard of Christian attainments 
as to this grace? L)>b s not the age n quire 
the former, and prohibit tin* latter, and de¬ 
mand that Chiistian.-, while loving the men 
of the world wiiF true philanttirop|iy r , 
should protest against the ways of the world 
with mote of holy decision, and for every 
new advance in know/edye become more 
weaned in holy sef denial, from vanity, and 
sense, and sin, and irom “ all that is in the 
world,” from “ the lust of the ff. sh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pi ide of life,” all which, 
as the apostle John n sillies, **ts not of the 
Father, but is of the world?”— W. II. 
Williams. 

Those only are lit to govern others, who 
are able to govern themselves. A thor¬ 
ough knowledge of oneself leads directly to 
the knowledge of mankind at large; for 
inward examination is the parent of out¬ 
ward observation. The last thing we ought 
to resign in life, is tin* right of thought— 
the fiist thing we ought to resist, is tiny 
attempt to each tin it, and acting thus, we 
may be assured that however “cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” its energies for aw bile 
may be, the light will break in upon us at 
last. 

Can he whose soul yearns for the im¬ 
mortality of Heaven, ev* r be given up to 
despair here? Beyond tumultuous billows, 
and over mountains wrapped in gloom, is 
there not a light stirring to cheer the pil¬ 
grim ami the wayfarer? 


There are VOspeciesof Hummingbirds. ' Earnest Christianity is truly noble. 
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SONNET. 

Storm had hern on the hills. The day had worn 
As if a sl«'C|) upon the hours hail crept; 

An I the lark clouds that iMthcrc 1 at the morn 
In d ill. ini penetrable muss-cs slept, 

An I the wet eaves hung droopingty. and all 
Was like the mournful aspect of a pall. 

Suddenly on the hofi.'.on’s e lire. a blue 
And delicate line as of a pencil, lay, 

The darkne-s rnno>ed silently away. 

And with the splen lor of a God, broke through 
The perfect glory ol departing day: 
rio. wlion his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 

Will light, upon tire uyitig Christian pour.— Willis. 

LET BALLAST AND RIGGING BALANCE. 

'I'nii enfi »ns mariner ventures not upon 
the ircachetotis deep, until his ship Inis 
baiUist pi op, >i lionet! to its rigging, that 
the out* may balance against the other, and 
keep !tis ve>sel true ami sterttiy when winds 
H.-rcely rage. anti tin* sea is tempest tost.— 
At stielt an hour the wisdom of his course 
and of our motto is plainly manifest. 

When the blue waters slumber tranquil¬ 
ly beneath a sunny sky, no danger is ap¬ 
prehended, and i be ship glides cheerily over 
the mirrored surface, while the mariner 
passes the lime idly away amid the uproar 
of lale and sting. But such securit) oft 
proves fatal. Dark clouds appear in tin* 
horizon. Night shuts down her curtain 
now pitchy wiih blackness. Lurid tlane-s 
dart across the heavens. The wind shrieks 
and a horiid din rumbles along the sky.— 
The once placid waters roll in angry billows 
and the little ship unequal for the coolest 
is overwhelmed with all on board. 1 lie 
storm sweeps by anti tin* sea is again calm, 
but no monument marks where sank the 
unballasted ship. 

It is even so in the voyage of life. Too 
iiiiiiy are prone to make a great show ol 
rigging. Such the casual observer mat 
think able to outstrip even the wind, but 
the veteran shakes his head and sighs “ loo 
htlle ballast for tin* figging.” Yet, joyous 
and happy, away they go tube laid by the 
tirst squall on their beam’s end, when, too 
late, they wish they had heeded the ballast. 

In tin* good old steady times,our fatheis 
carried ballast proportionate to their rig¬ 
ging, and thus were enabled to live con¬ 
tented and at last enu-r the harbor of sue 
cess with sails set and colors flying. Bui 
in ibis steam driving age we are too desi- 
)ous of outstripping the crowd, and there¬ 
fore press on more canvass than our frail 
craft will bear. The consequence, too often 
is the shipwreck of all hope. We find 
these unthoughtful cruisers in every ein- 
plo\mi*nt of life, from him who sways Ids 
golden sceptre “on change,” down even to 
the beggar clothed in rags. All pursue 
some scheme of ambition, some sun-gilded 
bubble of hope. They rush impetuously 
forward, heedless alike of the unstable ele¬ 
ment, and the gale that is sweeping toward 
the rocks of destruction. The tradesman, 
or mechanic, or farmer who is making 
steady, though it may be, slow progress, 
dreams a golden dream. Forthwith an 
extra amount of canvass is unfurled; but 
the moment there comes an adverse wind, 
lie liuds lus hopes and himself wrecked and 
sinking into the depths of despair. 

'l'liestripling goes forth from the shelter¬ 
ed roadstead of youth upon the open sea 
of life, influenced by the same blind infat¬ 
uation. Gentle zephyrs waft him awhile 
over the sparkling waters, dancing in the 
wake of his vessel to the sweet lyric music 
of their own voice. He fears no ill where 
all seems to him sunshine and gladness.— 
Suddenly in the midst of his joy his vessel 
is struck by the blast, she careens and goes 
down with the crew and cargo. It be¬ 
hooves us, then, above all things, that we 
seek to have our vessels rightly ballasted, 
and not tilled with that chaff of vain pom¬ 
posity that creates a false self-security.— 
And then, there is need that we get an 
insurance in the office of common sense — 
whose charter is granted by the senate ot 
Wisdom—have Virtue at the helm and 
Truth for our pilot Then we may safely 
pass the quicksands of pride and folly. 

But the mind rightly cultivated and 
adorned beautifies the work of God in man. 
and gives to its possessor that ballast so 
necessary for those who voyage on the 
tempestuous sea of human life. 


'i wise; for in gaining wisdom you also 
t eminence from which no shaft of 
,usy and malice can hurl you. 




AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. 

Thomas Chittenden, the first Governor 
I of Vermont, w ho was a plain farmer, aiike 
remarkable lor strong native powers of mind, 
and the republican simplicity with which 


Cables’ iftXitscitm. 


THE TWO SHADOWS. 

Ip there ia nny thine in the ratine of American Poetry, 
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t4 t "" % J .* It was an evening calm and fair 

one of our cities* When ihehf'Ui Ol dinner As ever drank the dew* 01' June — 

V arrived, Mrs. Chittenden, to the astonUh- The living e.<rili,the breathless air, 

Iiieut of her lady guests, went out and blew stepi i.y the sinning moon, 

a tin bom for tile Workmen, who soon arriv- There was a rudely-woven seal, 

ed; when, to the still greater surprise of Tl»t lay fcenea.li the garden watt- 

i i* ; • , t L I 1 fj. wio- I heard two voices low and sweet, 

these lair cits, the whole companj, vjovei- 

I J in I saw two shadows lull. 

aBiF - - nor and Ins lady, guests, workmen and all, 

were invited to sit down to the substantial Two shadows-side hy side they were, 

“ - i i i i W ith hut a line of light l.ctween: 

.. meal which had been provided tor the oc- If sh .,,es more r.*,l lingerel there 

uTSy ■ easion. Alter the dinner was over, and the Those shapes were all uuseen. 

ladies left to themselves, one of the gU< Sis The voire which seem’d ofdcciesttone, 

: v thought she would gently lake Mrs. Chit- Breathedsometh ng out I scar ely lteard, 

' lendeil to task for this monstrous violation And there wos alii w-e, save iiloi.e 

of gentility, to w hich site had been, as slit- One family whispered word, 

thought, so uticourteoilsly made a victim. And then the longer shadow drew 

“You do not ueuerathj sit down to the Nc.rer.-.nd ne..rer, till it came 

J . , So clo?e that one might think the two 

same table with } our workmen, 1 suppose, WereIliellilU! 10lhesail)e . 

' ,S ,, 7 1 ‘ U * , \ j, .it 1 heard a sound that lovers k> ow— 

“Why,” replied the Governors ladv, a sound from ii,.s that do not speak; 

^ whose Cjuiek Wit iustrililly apprehended the But oh! it leaves a deeper glow 

■ drift ot tlie other, “ 1 am almost ashamed Than word upon the cheek! 

'wv m *•" say " t! generally have; but 1 soon intend Pear maiden hast thou ever known 

u Jw if l " amend in this particular. 1 was telling T hat sound which *eis the soul on fire? 

1 $ \k if lhe Governor this very morning, that it was And is it not the sweetest tone 

J y if an absolute shame that the workmen, who Wrung from earth’s shatter’d lyre! 

^ J dti all the hard labor, should fare no better Alas! upon my boyish trow, 

^ / | ban we, who sit so much of the time in the Fair «l* have more U,an often smiled; 

*»'use, earning little or nothing; and 1 am i am no more a child. 

th t'Tinined heieatter to set two tables, the- - - 

i IT n IT R n ¥ fi»t and best for the workmen, and the last AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

1 ' 1 ^ ^ ‘ not so good, for the Governor himself.” - 

-—-- Tiie following exceedingly interesting in- 

an observer and de^criber to wear the PRE-PAYMENT CF POSTAGE. cident we copy from the Greenville (3. C.) 

antic of the gifted Wilson, and, as a paint- ,,7 , c . „ 1 Patriot* 

6 , ’ ’ P ' We copy the following excellent remarks 

ot animals, to take his pblce by the side tVom A ithur’s Home Gazette—which should The other day, in conversation with Miss, 
the equally gifted Barrabaud.” ! be heeded and acted upon by all of our Dix, the philanthropist, during her visit to 

In France he was received with distin- readers:—“ As under the new postage law, Greenville, a lady said to her, “ Are you 

tished honors, but soon returned to Amer- " ow 1,1 "{“-‘ration, letters, when pre-paid. not afraid to travel all over the country 

.... . ... . . . , will be carried any distance under three alone, and have you not encountered dan- 

‘ . thousand miles for three cents, but be sub gms and been in perilous situations ? lam 

dor, expanding lus Ornithological Btogra- ^oted to Jive cents postage when not pre- naturally timid,” said Miss Dix,‘‘anddif- 

ty to five large volumes. ^,aid, a general system of pre payment fident, like all my sex; hut, in order to car- 

“A peculiar ease, vigor, and animation, should be adopted, in order to prevent the ry out my purposes, 1 know that it is neces- 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


he cumlucted every thing in his public (lu- I moredelie. tcly tnneiedor elegantly expressecitlvin thefol- 

U...S and in his domestic establishment, was l,wi, '8 l 'J Ouvkr Wkndell Holmes, »e have not seen 

once visited bv a nartv of fashionables from , , . 

y J It was an evening calm and fair 

one of our cities. When the lioui of dinner As ever drank the dews of June—• 

arrived, Mrs. Chittenden, to the astonish- The living e.irvii, the breathless air, 

intmt of lu-r lady guests, went out and blew Slt, pi “y the sinning moon. 

a tin horn for the workmen, who soon arriv- There was a rudely-woven seat, 

ed; when, to the Still greater surprise of That lay teneah the garden wall— 

lliese lair eiis, he vv hole con pan } , Gi ve - j ^ <wo st)atlowg fen 

nor and his lady, guests, workmen and all, 

were invited to sit down to the substantial Two shadows-side hy side they were, 

, -iij 1 v\ ith but a line of light between; 

meal which bad been provided tor the no- If S h„es more r-1 1 Hngere .1 there 

easion. After the dinner was over, anti the Those shapes w ere all unseen, 

ladies left to themselves, one of the gu* sis The voire which seem’d of deepest tone, 

thought she would gently lake Mrs. Chit- Breathed someth ng out I scar ely lteard, 

tenden to task for this monstrous violation And ti ere was silt nee, save alone 

of gentility, to which she had been, as she One faintly whispered word, 

thought, so Ulicolllteously made a victim. And then the longer shadow drew 

“ You donut ueuerully sit down to the Nc..rer»iml nearer, till it came 

. . J . , So clo?e that one might think the two 

same table with your workmen, 1 suppose, Were melting to the same. 

Mrs. Chittenden,” she said, ... ... 

117 , , 1 , 1 1 I nenrrl a s^uud that lovers k» ow— 

“Why,” replied the Governors lady, a sound fro.,, it,., that do not, peak; 

whose quick wit instantly Jippichcimcd the But oh! it leaves a deeper glow 

drift of the other, “ l am almost ashamed Than word upon the cheek! 

to say IVe generally’ have; but 1 soon intend Pear maiden hast thou ever known 

to amend in this particular. 1 was telling 'l hat sound which I^eis the soul on fire? 

i lie Governor this very morning, that it was And is n not the sweetest tone 

an absolute shame that the workmen, who Wrung from earth’s shatter’d lyre? 

do all the hard labor, should fare 110 better Alas! upon my boyish trow, 

I ban we, who sit so much of the time in til-* Fair lips have more 111 an oiten smiled; 

house, earning little or nothing; and 1 am 1 am no more a child. 

dt t'Tinined heieatter to set two tables, the- - - 

tii>t and best for the workmen, and the last AN INTERESTING INCIDENT, 

not so good, for the Governor himself.” - 


serve them. This led him to attempt tie 
delineation of their forms and coloring, i, 
which be persevered tor many years, am 
lu* sa\s, with poor success, lu his sixteeml 
sear he went to France to pursue his edu 
cation, and there received lessons in draw 
mg ft oil) the celebrated David. The fol 
lowin"- year he returned, and settled on th. 


John James Audubon, born about 1780 as an observer and de^criber to wear the FRE-PAYMENT CF POSTAGE, 

it. Louis!.,.ia, was of French pan-mag,-.- mantlv of thn gifted Wilson, ami, as a paint- Wjf ,he folWhTj-excellent remarks 
Birds were his passion in childhood, and .-r of animals, to take his pldce by the side tVom Arthur’s Home Gazette— which should 

his parents encouraged him to love and ob of the equally gifted Beurahtiud.” ’ be heeded and acted upon by all of our 

s „ n .,, them This led him to attempt tin \ In France he was received with distin- readers:—“ As under the new postage law, 


We copy the following excellent remarks 


.uished honors, but soon returned to Araer- 
ca, which he explored from Florida to Lab- 
•ador, expanding bis Ornithological Biogra¬ 
phy to five large volumes. 


mark Mr. Audubon’s written st) le. His 
descriptions of birds in their various moods 


banks of the Schuylkill, upon a beautiful are not the dull and dry details of a natu- 
plantation given him by his father. Here ralist, but the warm, lively, picturesque 
In* commenced a collection of d-sign * “des paintings of it poet. To open at any page 
lined to swell into that magnificent series of liis volumes is to step at once into a re- 
id volumes which the world has applauded gion ot agreeable forms and enrapturing 
as the • Birds of America.’ ” sounds. He seems to enter into the very 

These we fathered in the course of long spirits of birds themselves, sings when they 


dissatisfaction that will naturally arise in sary to make sacrifices and encounter dan¬ 
dle minds of those who receive letters tax gers. It is true, 1 have been, in my travels 
ed with the higher rales. At all the post through the different States, in perilous 
offices, and in the larger cities at many ol situations. 1 will mention one, which ic 
die st 01 es, stamps can be obtained; and ourred in the State of Michigan. 1 had 
with these, all who tire in correspondence hired a carriage and driver to convey me 
with others should provide themselves.— some distance through an uninhabited por- 
1'liis will save much inconvenience, and bet- tion of the country. In starting, 1 discover- 
ter insure a system ot pre payment. In ed that the driver, a young lad, had a pair 
most cases, those who wiite, have matter.- of pistols with him. Inquiiing what he was 
to communicate of interest to themselves, doing with arms, he said he cairii-d them 


and tedious journeys through the forests sing, and rises upon the wing when they fly. and should not, therefore, subject their cor- to protect ns, as he had heard that rob- 


adventures, occurred, which form dflighttul 
episodes in his descriptions of the subjects 


Th,* tlesfi-rt a,ul iliimitaMi* air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost.” 

In the year 1842, Mr. Audubon began 


I, a-, p, nci. a collection ot the quadrupeds of America. 

What to many would have proved a final >i|nll;ir to his ms4gllitictMll work or. the birds. 

tliscouiageineiit, served in the end only to bad already, tit that time, materials 
increase the value and perfection ot his enough to make five large volumes, and it 
work. “Mr. Audubon,” says the Phreno- was the impression of those who saw his 


“A HOLE IN TH2 WALL.” 


our government.” road, caught the horse by the bridle, and 

demanded my purse. 1 said to him, with 
A HOLE IN TH a WALL. as much self-possession as 1 could command. 

Passing along Lake street, early tbi> “Are you not ashamed to rob a woman ? 
morning, we saw a brace of little birds. 1 have but little money, and that 1 want to 
from some cause belated in their “ May” defray my expenses in visiting prisons and 
arrangements for the season, very busy in p"'»r houses, and occasionally in giving to 
preparations for house keeping. objects of charity. It jou have been un 


I,),deal Journal, “ having wandered and toil- or, o Uial colored drawings, that the work, A fragment of brick bad fallen out of a fortunate, are in distress, and in want of 
cd tor years to get accurate representations wl "‘“ Cum P ,eled » * oU,tl make ;lsul1 i ? r,J,,rf ' wall, and in this little niche, the little crea- money, 1 will give you some.” Whilst thus 
f American buds found tint two Not- ( J r monument to his memory than any that lures were setting up for themselves speaking to him, 1 discovered his counte- 

" • 1 j . , hai V'\ ^‘‘wuted. lhe ammals were Though no prophet, we are pretty well nance changing, and he became deathly 

way rats had m a single night destroyed drawn of the s.ze of life, with all that ao- aSf , ult . d ^" lhm , UiJl be music and affection pale. “My God,” he exclaimed, “That 
two hundred ot his original drawings con- cut My of outline, that gt ace and vigor of in that chink by and by, material that Sir voice!” and immediately told me that he 
tabling the forms of more than a thousand ?llH ‘ fidelity ol form. and color which Christopher Wren himself could not have had been in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, 

inhabitants of the air. All were gone, ex- lz, ' (1 llls I , ‘ MU; ‘ 1 * I u see one of his f urn j t q lt . t i f or architrave or monument, and bail heard me lecturing some of the 

c.*pt a few bits of gnawed paper, upon which ’ wd hout so Md ° d 7 a,ul !°^ e * et , into a n ! (le ’ r ° U - h Wal1! P , isu,, ‘*'' 8 adjoining cell ai.d that he 

, ,• , , ,. ir , Uf .„ n a,p ar il in Ms mi haunt without so Who talks ol Corinthian orders in the same now recognized my voice. He then desired 

‘ h “ T"‘ M<1w8 rnsc " s , '“ J , ." , ‘ rwl 4 l4m,1 r »'u«h » a »1»I or hair om.u«l. * * br ., itll ? mo to on. and eipreord deep sorrow 

oi their young. ‘ L he buttung heat, says In person, Mr. Audubon was tall, with And we “ fell to thinking;” there are at the outrage he had committed. But I 
the noble-hearted suffered,‘which instantly a fine elastic form, and most striking appear- many natures built up like that wall of brick drew out my purse, and said to him, “ 1 
rushed through my brain, was too great to “"ce. Ills fact*, with its aquiline nose and hi ul stone, heavy and cold; and just so, will give you something to support you un- 
be endured, without affecting the whole of k<H ‘ n t ‘7 es ’ sumt ‘" ,nes ^minded one of the M >tm times, when a rude blow or the weai til )ou can get into honest employment.” 

’ , m 1 oi.,,,* 3 ,, ,r {],*• o,...a,. beak ot the eagle. His action was quick, ,,f time breaks that firm front, lo! a nest- He declined, at first, taking anything, un- 

my nervous sy 1 . ^ ... . .. al1 ^ his conversation lively and spirited.— |jng place for sympathy and affection, til l insisted on his doing so, for fear he 

al nights, and the days past like days ot Owing to Iris French extraction, he spoke Heaven unnerve the hand that would close might be tempted to rob some one else 

oblivion, until the animal powers being re- with an accent, in a soft and gentle voice, up again, “ the hole in tire wall!”— Chicayo before he could get into honest employ- 

called into action, through the strength of but with great earnestness of conviction.— Journal. meat. 

my constitution, l took up nty gun, mv note- ' V .‘ S , "” l ' d 5''. r . lh ?. hUn P l, '- ,u ‘ arlt ' ,lni ; ss - - - Had not Miss Dix taken possession of the 

. . 1 •> . .. , . and kindness ot Iris disposition, his habits NEVER SATISFIED. i„ ,.|| „r,,KaK;io„ , 1 . „ 11 r 

hiMik. and mv trend s. and went forward to . , c 1 , ... .. pistols, m all prooability they would have 

u • J H . . . were temperate and frugal, and Ins attach- - heeti used hv driver n . 1 - k ,t 

the woods as gayly as it nothing Imd hap- ment to the different members of his fami- Some people are never content with their e th , . , J ■ P erna P s 011 

p ™«l.' He wt-nt furl)., and ... l.*ss than ly pmUiu.l.l. lut, lei what will happen. j Clouds and dark powerful i„ subduing lhe lleMt of e rubber 

three years had his portfolio again filled.” *"r several years past, Mr. Audubon had ness are over their heads, alike whether 11 than |hy sjl , hl ofa b ° acy of i&tok 


rushed through my brain, was too great to Alice. His lace, with its aquiline nose and and stone, heavy and © 

be endured, without affecting lire whole of sume [ 1,nuS 1 ^ ,nlid, ' d ono ot wriuetimes, when a rude 

. 1 z- beak ot the eagle. Ins action was quick, breaks that firm 

,„v nervous system. I slept !U , d hia C o„verS.ti„„ lively end spirt,Id- Imo ,l„ce for sympml 

al nights, and the days past like days ot Owing to his French extraction, be spoke Heaven unnerve the hail 


my constitution, I took up my gun, mv note- 1 1 f r the simple heartedness- - - Had not Miss Dix taken possession of the 

. , 1 *. . .. , . and kindness ot Ins disposition, his habits NEVER SATISFIED. ms,,.!* i,, .,11 „r,,rv,K;ib„ ,1. „ 11 1 

book, and mv trend s. and went torward to . , r 1 , ... .. pistols, m all probability they would have 

u ’ J F . . . were temperate and frugal, and Ins attach- - been used hv her driver 8 ,i ■ k .1 

tlie woods as gayly as it nothing had hap- ment to the different members of his fami- Some people are never content with their ,• th , . . 1 P urna P s 011 

prowl.' He w,*„t fort]., and ... loss lllan ly pn.lound. lot, let what will happen • Clouds and dark powerful in subduing the heurt of n robber 

three years had his portfolio again filled.” *"r several years past, Mr. Audubon had ness are over their heads, alike whether 11 than |hy si( ,, u ofa b ^ a( . y of ibt j 

T ,. rw 1 1 . lived at a beautiful estate, calk d Minnies- rain or shine. To them every incident is & 

. , .. 11 e> ’ land, on the banks oi the Hudson some 8 an accident, a calamity. Lven when they c5 or> „. ra a 1 u . j 

though unknown and friend less at first, he or 10 miles from the city, where the beau- have their own way, they like it no better . ' ce e ra e 

soon became “the admired of all admirers.” ty u f the scenery, and tire kind hospitality than your way, and indeed consider their ,ema ‘ e wrlter thus pleads the cause ol the 

Says our authority, “ Men oi genius —the of its distinguished*.occupants made it an most voluntary acts as matters of compul- little girls: 

Wilsons the Rescues the Swainsons, sud- Agreeable resort for all who had the honor sion. We saw a striking illustration the “I plead that she be not punished as a 
denly recognised his*lofty claims; learned "» their acquaintance. His health, howev- other day of the infirmity we are speaking romp, if she keenly enjoy those active 

f ' er, lor the last two years had been tailing, of, in the conduct ot a child about three sports which city gentility proscribes. I 

societies without num er, extent et to linn His long and arduous labors began to wear years old. He was crying because his plead that the ambition to make her accom- 

the warm and willing hand of fellowship; upon Ins constitution, and on the 27 lh of mother had shut the parlur door, “ Poor plished,do not chain her to the piano, till 

the houses of the nobility were opened to January, he died. His funeral was as un- thing,” said a neighbor compassionately, the spinal column, which should consolidate 
him* and wherever he went, the solitary, "stentaitous as his life had been. He was “you have shut the child otd.” “ It’s all the frame, starts aside like a broken reed 
unfriended, American wuu.lsi.wn was tlw "“.'-“’'r’ v4ul101 Tri,li V u hureh il,e varan to bin,'• replied the mother, " he -nor bow her over a book till the vital 

Uemetry, adjoii.tiig his own estate. His would cry 11 1 called him in and then shut energy, which ought to pervade the whole 
conspicuous object ol a wide rentalk and w idow, two sons, turd numerous grand-chil- tire door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, frame, mounts into the brain, and kindles 
love. Under such auspices, in 1831 , at dren are left to mourn bis loss.” that if he is left rather suddenly on either the death-fever.” 

Edinburgh, he put forth his first volume of —-- wide of a door, lie considers himself shut - - - 

Ornithological Biography. Its striking and j k ET no mii n be too proud to work. Let out, and re by Is accordingly.” .There an Flirtation, whether seriously or lightly 
original merit procured him subscribers to no ,nan ashamed ofa hard fist or a sun- older children who take the same view ot considered it injurious to woman as well as 

.. 0 , r ~ , burnt countenance Let him be ashamed things.— Bouton Post. exceedingly unbecoming of her. it is a 

the remaining volumes, Irom all parts of the , t ■ , , .1 t . ° u a l* * 

0 1 only 01 ignorance and sloth. Let no man —---- broad unblushing confession, which the mdi- 


NEVER SATISFIED. 


conspicuous object ol a wide remark and w jd ow> two sons, and numerous grand-chil- the door, 
love. Under such auspices, in 1831, at dren are left to mourn bis loss.” that if he 

Edinburgh, he put forth his first volume of-- wide of a 

Ornithological Biography. Its striking and j Let no man be too proud to work. Let >ut, and 
original merit procured him subscribers to 1 no ,nan ashamed ot a hard fist or a sun- older chi! 
. . . . r , burnt countenance Let him be ashamed things.— 

the remaining volumes, from all parts of the , f ^ 1 1 t . 

° * only of ignorance and sloth. Let no man — 

.J_ A A. _ L.. A.. . _f. .... *1. J ~ . 


kingdom. At once, he took rank as the ashamed of poverty. Let him be asham- 
most worthy ornithologist of the age—able ed of dishonesty and idleness. 


Be at peace with all mankind, but at war vidual makes of her desire to attract the no- 
with their vices. lice of men. 
































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 




Crop3 and Prospects. Western Produce. —The Toledo Republican 

- of the 8th inst. says, receipts of produce coniin- 

Friend Moore:— 1 drop you a line in regard to ue large by canal. Though the farmers in the 
the present state and prospects of the crops in Yates W abash and Miami Valleys are in the midst of 
, , . . . their wheat harvest, there is no slacking up in our 

County and vicinity. ,. ppplnta nnH frnm 


msmm 


t state and prospects of the crops in Yates Wabash and Miami Valleys are in the midst of Deseret News from May 3 to May 31 inclusive 

* their wheat harvest, there is no slacking up in our * i J J •? ?} inclusive 

,ul vic,mt >'- canal receipts, and, from all indications, there is ^ W1C1 we gather some items of intelligence. 

• • •_jl. ii. •/ , . . 1 . .. * i lift first. ffrmint uraa hr iVtin fnr 1 ho QoH 


ROCHESTER, JULY 24, 1851. 

Jenny Lind and July. 

It is now certain that M’lie Jenny Lind, will 
give two concerts in this city—on this (Tuesday,) 
and Thursday evenings. “The Great Event,” 
thus far, however, has been the sale of tickets.— 


Wheat is badly injured by the weevil, some crops 
in Ontario Co. will not he harvested, although in 
some places in that county, the wheat is not troub¬ 
led at all compared with the injury of last year.— 
In most parts of Yates Co., wheat was not materi¬ 
ally injured last year—but this season there is a 
vast difference—in many places we shall suffer 
largely. But the growth is largo, well-filled, and 
not injured by any other malady. Barley is very 
good, and a good growth. Oats and other spiiug 


Western Produce.— The Toledo Republican Later from Utah- Cri r> ^/T .. 

of the 8th inst. says, receipts of produce contin- - j Pfll£( fit 'll)FfTTPt A' v 'l’ 

ue large by canah Though the farmers in the T , . , . . .. ftl 

Wabash and Miami Valleys are in the midst of u |f ^ e , of f he --- 

their wheat harvest, there is no slacking up in our r ‘ , | i h loln 1 1 * . (> 1 tl ^ 1 IV; 1,81 ve -There are 550,157 more females than males 

canal receipts, and, from all indications, there is TrJw ga , the r some items of. ntelligence. ln Groat Britain. 

ahrlre 6 !' -r ^ f T? fan, .i eis S enerall y J® 1 hold Lake and Mountain^ailway^on The 1st'ofMay! - A census J ust taken proves the population 

and fs the n°ew°crop kmnfsuaTlv abundant^they Contract had been made for the sleepers and of Switzerhind to be 2.425,000; half a million less ' 

are anxious to sell, lor fear of lower prices when a . nd . la bor was wanted to bring it into use. than that of the state of New York. 

the present crop shall begin to move to market.— j * <) ° iaC . 18 to )e constructed ot wood,-On the morning of the 28th inst. there is to 

IVi T ofwhe.t „e.«„ in the Toledo t SHSLlTK b * “ «*■- -«•*.. « *. „1 „,b 

market, that there is a more general desire than gm J lU commeilct ' lor tbe buddil) S tbe visible in nearly every part of the Union, 
we have witnessed at any previous tune this sea- mi. T o- .... , , 

son, on the part of farmers, to sell a portion of their ^ * le Indians were committing some depreda- 1 be i\. Y. and Erie Rail Road carried during 


uaiiai icreiuis, uuu, uum nn muicauous, mere is rin„ r ~ j , , ,. , ~ ° , 

not likely to he. The farmers generally vet hold T } he fa ’ st g rou * ld was broken for the Great Salt 
a large portion of last year’s cron on their hands. £ ak ® and Mountain railway, on the 1st of May. 


market, that there is a more general desire than 
we have witnessed at any previous time this sea- 


If an excited crowd were ever seen in Rochester, grains are fine and promise abundance. Corn is 
we think it must have been on Monday morning, rapidly coining forward—though much retarded 
for as early as 8 o’clock, though the sale com- by the cold, wet, and backward" season; and the 
menced at 10, a dense mass of people had collect- c 1 ’ 0 !’ looks fair now for a good yield. 


ed around the office of the Agent. We were not 
there, of course, hut gather from the daily papers, 
our account of the melee. 


This week some farmers have commenced their 
wheat harvest, hut more generally on the shore of 
Seneca Lake. All things promise to well repay 


The Democrat says:—“ When the office open- the husbandman for his toils and labors of thesea- 
' ed, a perfect melee ensued, each one striving to son. C. W. Hobart. 

‘ gain an entrance as soon as possible. Six persons Yatcsville, N Y., July 16,1851. 
were admitted successively, and a large crowd Another correspondent writing from Ulysses, 
awaited opportunity outside the door. Jam is rath- Tompkins Co., at the same date, says:—“ Oats, 
er a feeble expressin to denote ihe condition of the barley and beans promise well, and corn also, al- 
, mass of outsiders. Those who stood a few min- though it is backward. Cherries are unusually 
j utes ‘in the press ’ found the perspiration begin- abundant. Rain so frequent that it is hard making 
| ning to start with a freedom anything hut desira- hay. Winter wheat in this vicinity is far from 
I We, and we saw linen coats rescued from the promising. 


throng that appeared to have met the crisis of 
‘ washing day,’ and were completely saturated.— 
Many who desired anxiously to secure tickets. 


“ S. H. W.” writes from Biistol, Out. Co., July 
18th, as follows:—“ Wheat is about an average 
crop in this vicinity, hut the weevil is making sad 


gave up in despair at the sight of what it was havoc a few ln i| es 'east of us. Spring crops look 
necessary to undergo in order to get them. The uncommonly well- and meadows »r« vi«lrfimr „„ 


‘ 1 ne uncommonly well, and meadows are yielding an 

!> fortunate ones earned their reward. Several ‘ r\e e •. .i , , 

I > J abundance. Ui fruit there appears to he a plenty 

I) strong men were overcome by the great pressure , . , , . ’ 

j * . 6 p ,u l/ ' with the exception of apples, which have nearly al: 

l< and taken fainting away. In this case the battle r.,n_ a . , , . , , ,, 

1 6 wo rouie tallen on during the last two or three weeks.” 

| / was to the strongest, and length of purse or good _ 

|) looks had nothing to do with it.” We had occasion on Monday last, to visit por- 

j / ^ bc American remarks: “ Comparatively few tions of Ontario and Livingston counties—passing 

: leached the desired goal, jet the tickets were all through the south-eastern part of Monroe. The 
| ( taken in a short time, as each, with few exceptions, wheat harvest is in progress and about one-thiid 
bought all that the rules oi the sale permitted.— completed. Barley is also being cut, and haying 
, 1 his was not generally done tor speculation, hut is still going on, though in many instances it must 

to supply less fortunate neighbors. Notwithstand- wait for the wheat to be secured. Nothing in all 


with the exception of apples, which have nearly all 
fallen off during the last two or three weeks.” 

We had occasion on Monday last, to visit por¬ 
tions of Ontario and Livingston counties—passing 
through the south-eastern part of Monroe. The 
wheat harvest is in progress and about one-thiid 
completed. Barley is also being cut, and haying 


Ul liavi & auou - The first arrival from the States this sprir.tr ~~ 1 . lu>g drovers of 01 "° are " ow 

„ t took place on the 7th May, and consisted of lour en t‘ rc trains of cars loaded with fat hogs to the 

Kindness Rewarded. A Colony of eighty or five wagons loaded with liams, sugar, coffee. New York market. 

Swedish emigrants recently landed in Boston, des- &c _Thn ITnit«,l : •, , , 

tined for the West. 1 hey were all fine appearing The March and April mails from Independ- country in the world which 3 does not show^T f 
people, and will ho likely to make excellent citi- ence arrived on the 24tli May, in charge of Mr. anpp r f world which does not show a bal- 
zens and industrious farmers. A Mr. Williston, of R. S. Phelps. The mail of the 1st May was then of exports over imports. 

Boston, undertook to have the whole party con- due and expected. -During the month of June one million bas- 

veyed to Buffalo, and sent a man with them to Presidents Young and Kimball returned on the kets of strawberries valued at $40,000 were brought 

piotect them trom imposition. The emigrants 24th May, from a visit to U tali, San Pete and ’ n, ° the city of New York from New Jersey. 

acknowledged this act ot kindness in a letter sign- Iron Counties Thev brought a liiwhlv enemir -i-k i . 

ed by all of them, and when the messenger iuo aging account of theCSSn of^S “°°Se uar^mwards ^^ 

was sent through with the party set out on Ids re- new settlements—every thing prosperous and 3 P , f 1 , " 000 Cll ‘ , g rants > being 50 per 

turn, the leader sent Mr. W. an old goblet, made the health opod. cent, over the arrivals in the same time last year. 

of Swedish silver in the vear 1776, and which has Very heavy rains fell in the Valley from Thurs- -Jenny Lind sang in Auburn on Fridoyfcve- 

been treasured up in the family of the donor since day, the 8th May, to the 10th, and as few houses ning. Twelve hundred and seventy-five tickets 

y “ c °" u,y - fa ll, ,° f 7° ?«"r* k“ ls ’ bcd - b "K s ”" d »u 5 t,,kots 

\ucncsier Democrat. wardrobes shared one fate, and were completely ,, , . . . , 

-- saturated. Some hail fell, but it did very little fI ~ , , ' e la f. e '?^ ee " raonths ’ on an av erage, 

Making Charcoal on a Large Scale._ damage. there have been l.» births, 7 marriages and 10 deaths 

Messrs. Fray <& YVatt have recently taken a con- ~ daily in Boston. 

tract of the Marquette Iron Company, to furnish ^ AI 'Vf' GIVKlV T0 Cotton in its Transeorma- The annual expense of the Military Academy at 
them the coming year 400,000 bushels of char- TI0N -— T be enormous value given to cotton in its West Point is $163,012 86, making the annual cost 
coa! It takes, we believe, 2£ cords of wood for , vanou « transformations is shown in the article of to the government of each cadet,$600 86 
100 bushels coal which costs at the pit $4,20. To ^ ace > i) * W “ 1C “ there is at the Loudon Exhibition, 

fill this contract it will require 10,000 cords of dou btless, a richer display than the world ever —At the free soil celebration ofthe 4th of July 
wood, and will consume the tiniher'on 200 acres saw together before. India, France, Belgium and a t Worcester, the United States flag was notper- 
of land, and will give employment to about forty bmgkuuj are vieing for supremacy in this maim- mitted to be used atall. They would not allow it to 

men. This is for one company. The Jackson future furnished samples of one pound of cotton he carried in tho procession 

Iron Company will consume as" much more, and ®P, ua ' nto 90 , 0 . hank8 . 1 of 8 ; 10 each >, lna king -The committee are actively engaged in pre- 

several new companies, will, another vear, require * distance of 430 miles, should the Single thread Dar imr for tho emnd “i i / ♦ 

as much more .—Luke Superior Journal. be extended to its utmost. Another firm exhib- {. , g ... g d a g r ‘ cultliral falr to be held at 

___ ited 4200 hanks of the same number of yards ‘3 rock vine on the 24th of September. The whole 

Fmrnnu »t -rut- ip.... . each, from a single pound of cotton. The first ail 'ount of premiums offered is about $6000. 


nths, on an average, 
rriages and 10 deaths 


as much more .—Lake Superior Journal. be extended to 

__ited 4200 ban 

Editors at the State Fair.— We learn that eadl > fro , n ? a s , - , . „ 

it is proposed to raise a tent on the Fair Grounds, thrl OOnn mfl I *2 Un< f C ? tton S J? Un lnt ,° a -General Chaplin arrested some months since 

T, / iS for assisting in abductingslaves from Washington, 

ss*r™S'“ d ' , rir7’" , i £S ? 

temptation of fat cattle. The tent will bp large ? telbn o d> 10 °0) porymd. A laige shawl made •• 

enough to accommodate all the brethren ofthe quill n for ^iichess of Sutherland, is ex- —■ I be city of Indianapolis has twenty church- 

who may be present,"and who desire to avail them- I'Vl^i tb e cost of which is £1000 sterling. A cs and twenty-two congregations, in a population 
solvftsnf its nmipftimi in nmomrA «..._ ,i.uidal di ess is sliowii, ior which the owner wants of nine thonajinH. 'riw> nimMhoo a♦ 


-General Cliaplin arrested some months since 


to supply less fortunate neighbors. Notwithstand- wait for the wheat to be secured. Nothing in all 
ing every effort on the part of Jenny Lind’s the store house of Nature, gives one such an idea 
Agent, Mr. Seyton, speculation took place to a of richness and plenty, as a drive in the country 
considerable extent—the speculators remaining out at harvest time—and such a harvest time as the 
of sight and procuring tickets through the agency present in Western New York. The wheat crop 
of others. ’ not 0ll |y l 00 ks, hut is good, with a few exceptions. 

It is thought that the sales of the tickets at auc- The straw is bright, the berry all that could be de- 
tion would have been the better way, preventing sired, and the quiet meaning smile of the farmer 
all this jam, and forstalling in part, the speculation speak his satisfaction at the prospect. + 

which has ensued, and which M’lle Lind is par- -——— 

ticularly desirous to prevent. Literary Notices, &c. 


of the lamp” here present .—Rochester American. 


enhancing the value ot a shilling’s worth of cot¬ 
ton to $20,000. 

Census of New York.—A n official table of I 


Army Uniform.—W e see it stated that an en- Census of New York.—A n official table of 
tire change is soon to be made in the dress of the the population of this State, appears in the Tri- 
’ ce , rs 0 a, rn y the easy blue frock taking bune. In this we learn that the total population 
he place of the stiffly embroidered dress coats— is 3,097,005. Of this number, 1,544,903 are 


-The city of Indianapolis has twenty church- > J < 

es and twenty-two congregations, in a population (j- 
of nine thousand. I he churches are sufficient to 8 
seat tho whole population. 

-1 he Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer says that jj 

the wheat crop just harvested in that State is a J* 
very bountiful one and the quality of the grain ( I : 
very superior. < I > 

-Father Mathew declines an invitation tv) \ I) 

Chicago because, he says, “ time and infirmity arc < J 
rapidly doing their work upon him.” lie will re- \ f 


ticularly desirous to prevent. Literary Notices, &c. 

— But there has been another arrival. July is 

s here, though we have not found time since “the ^ °, YAG ^ °*’ ' ril!; U. S. Exploring Squadron, un- 
r ,, ,, . , . , . . der the Command of Gain. Wilkes; also, Dis- 

) f0Urth t0 remark U I 1011 her annual •“coming— coveries by other Travelers and Navigators; to- 
, She lias given us a litile decidedly warm weather, gether with an Account of the Expidnion to iho 
and some equally unmistakable of the contrary Dead Sea, under Lieut. Lynch. By John S. 

character. To complain of that which did not Jenkins. Auburn, N. Y.: J. M. Alden. 

^ suit us would do no good, and per contra —all fiat- are indebted to Wanzer, Beardsley & Co., 

) tery is lost on “ the clerk of the weather.” 24 Buffalo st., for a copy of this valuable work.— j 

We should like now to be out in the country. Presenting as it does, the pith and marrow of all 
[; Wo would even miss the concert, for a three days die works, issued for some years, upon the subject 
ramble among our rural friends and friends of the which h treats, it relieves the reader from la- 
> Rural. There are scenes of pleasantness around boring through voluminous works, to obtain tho 


us. In the words of the poet of “The Months,” 

“ ci hat pictures to poetic eye 
More beauteous tiinn those \i ood-girt glades. 

Fields full of oats and bearded rye, 

And dark green corn with flaunting blades ? 

Warm airs in dalliance with the wheat, 

Awaken murmurs low and sweet, 

And sturdy reapers swing 
Bight cradles now on hill and plain. 

Ami from their finger-points tho grain 
With measured motion fling. 
******* 
Stained with tl e ruddy line of blood 
Young berry-hunters may be seen 
Bearing full baskets from the wood. 

With brake-leaf covers fresh and green 

and many “ a happy time ” have we had among 
them, though there were musquitoes also.—But 
enough—for a dog-day editorial. 

Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 

BY L. WETHERKLL. 


condensed information so pleasantlv communica¬ 
ted in this work. It is not only valuable for the 
private library, hut might with propriety be used 
in Schools. It would be better if more such works 
were read, to the exclusion of the light and fash¬ 
ionable, though often pernicious reading, with 
which too many tables are loaded. 


8 ., . J. w,l “ P on jP°»s* 1 he rank of offi- ored males, and 24,949 colored females. In 1820 - Tlie Taunton Gnzettee says there is nn old ) I 

fardnrrt! G 111 ^ at . ed b y the c ° lor of t he Uimmitigs, the population oftlie State was 1,372,812; in man in Middleboro’, in this State, who has been j 

: : , : has doubllew grown 1830,1,718,608; in 1840, 2,420,921; in 1850, 3,- married 57 years, and has not been away from T 

out ot the experience of the olheers in the late 097 095 Increase from 1820 to >30 535 7<h;- i , , ’ . w y ! 

campaign and appears like a very sensible one.- [rt) ,n ’30 to ’40, 402,M3; MO to^O 676 1?!- “ e ^ n ’ ght 8, “ C0 h,S mamn « e * 

isutfulo Advertiser. The total population of the county of Monroe is - U was VVaslun S ton G «‘y ; »ne of the Michi- < I > 

“ ; TTT--- 87,650, of which 44,443 are whiteinaies and42,- g an railroad conspirators, who recently committed [|) 

Lake Superior Iron.— The Ann Arbor (Mich.) 530 white females, — 328 colored males and 349 suicide in prison at Detroit, and m t Dr Fitch, as (!) 

Argus states that “ In conversation with an intel- females. The number of farms is set down at has been incorrectly stated. 

igeiit and respectable blacksmith a few days since, 4,123. In population tins county ranks sixth in -The largest rattlesnake has been lilh.fl hv „ <1 ’ 

he informed us that iron from the mines of Lake the State, being exceeded by NeV York, Kin-s P „| orP( i ‘ f' r " , < r o ^ < i ’ 

Superior was of a quality superior to any other.- Albany, Oneida and Erie. ° ’ < r 0red f man near ba annah: Jen S th b ft - 2 "*'**> } \ 

It ranks even higher than the celebrated Swedes --—_ circumference 12 inches; 14 rattles and a button, | 

iron, being more malleable, tougher and not so Wealth of New York.— The valuation of i,,dicatin S the a^mal's age to he 17 years. 

subject to flaws. It is now the only iron used on real and personal property in New York city, -Tho Philadelphia City Council have passed 5 

eSuirad 6 ”' "’ 6,6 SUpen ° r Stren S lb is subject to taxation, according to official esti- a resolution inviting each of the Thirteen original 4 

rCqUired ".. niat ® 8 for the yew is $320,108,358. The States to erect monuments in the ernve nhn.fr( > 

„„ ---- previous year the valuation was $286,085,416.— i„,i„_i ,, ,, uwiutimi j 

Three Cent Pieces.— An arramrement has There has been a regular increase sineo isjo i p n ence all. j 


Three Cent Pieces.-Ar arrangement has There has been a regular increase since 1842 1,1UL T e “ e “ aiJ ‘ 

propriety be used been made with Messrs. Adams & Co., by which when the real and personal property was valued - 1 he AIba “y and Schenectady Railroad Co. 

more such works Postmasters are to bo supplied with three cent at $237,806,901. Of the whole sum for the pres- have declared a dividend of 3J per cent out of tl.e 


pieces on remitting the amount to the United States ent year, $93,094,501 is set down as personal es- nett earnings of the past six months, which have 
Mint at Philadelphia, which they may require tate. Much of this class of property, that should been equal to 4$ per cent. 


) July, 1851. 

TH KRMOMKTKR. 
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RAIN, 

WINDS. 

'( Tuesday, 15 

72 61 68.0U 


s w. w. 

) Wednesday,16 

85 67 75.33 


w. 

Thursday, 17 

83 69 74.66 


w. 

Friday, 18 

85 66 74.33 


S w. S E. 

i Saturday, 1!) 

76 61 69.33 



Sunday, - J0 

74 62 66.00 


N W. 

Monday, 21 

71 55 65.66 


N W. 


Stephen’s Book of the Farm: With Explana¬ 
tory Notes, Remarks, etc. By John S. Skin¬ 
ner. In two volumes with 450 Illustrations.— 
New York: C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book 
Publisher. 1851. 

This is an earlier work by the author of the 
“ Farmers’ Guide to Practical and Scientific Agri¬ 
culture,” and like that volume, is replete with j 
valuable information. Though a portion of the 
directions, of course, do not apply to the crops and 
mode of culture in this country, there is yet much 
to be learned from its pagos. It is printed and 
bound in beautiful stylo and does much credit to 
the enterprizing publishers. 


H£iF° The Illustrated American News, is a 
handsomely got up paper, published in New York 
remarks. city. Its pictorial illustrations are many of them 

July 15. Cloudy and rainy morning—fair eve- valuable, as well as beautiful, and it promises to be 
mug- one of the best of its class. $2 per annum. 

16. Cloudy—thunder, morning and evening— - 

very hot day—Catalpa in flower. Illustrated Shakespeare—Phillps & Samp 

17. Fair and very windy and dusty in the after- S0N ’ ^ oston » have now completed their beauti 

noon. ful edition of Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. D 

18. Fair morning—showery with thunder in the ^ bKWEY bas them for sale in this city- 

afternoon. Currants ripe more than a week ago: - ---- 

so of raspberries. To Readers, Correspondents and Exchanges. 

19. The weather similar to wliat it was vester- . j 

d Anonymous communications do not generally 

SO. Cloudy and „i„v-fair in ll.o afternoon- r°‘"“ “ “I 
cool evening. Trumpet Flower in An) ,nattCr ° f faCt Stated ’ au >' informatlon desired 

21. Cool morning — verv delightful day and 0r & " y contr ‘ but,oa oflered for oaY P ag es, must be 
evening. ' * " accompanied by the real name of the author,— 

v .• . , . . though of course wo never publish this unless hv 

Note. Continues cool—though there s occa- • • „ , 1 unless d_v 

• „ , ni , , r , , permission or request of the writer, 

sionally a warm day. 1 lie 15th the warmest day 

of the season thus far. &orne matters requiring the personal attention 

--!_ of the proprietor await his return to the city._ 

Good Wool, Crop.—M r. John S. Beecher, of Those who have written him on business, whose 
Livonia, N. Y., says, “ 1 have received for 272 Ietters remain unanswered will readily understand 
fleeces of wool (being my whole crop,) at 45 cts. dds as d,e reason of the delay, 
per !h. $459,45, instead of $445 which was the We wish our exchanges to understand that all 
amount received by H. R. Dow, of Van Buren, tbe leaded matter in the Rural New-Yorker is 
N. for the same number of fleeces, as given in prepared oxpressly for this paper, and should be 
your last from the Syracuse Journal. My wool credited to it when republished. Papers which 
was taken mostly from 1 and 2 year old sheep.” are in the habit of appropriating whole columns. 


Illustrated Shakespeare—Phillps & Samp- 


--—-—__ was called on paid his account.” That is commenda- [ 

Railroad Cars to the World’s Fair.—W e Genesee College.— Tlie first commencement tion enough for any people. 

hear ttiat among other additional articles to be des- of this College, located at Lima, took place on -Fitz-Green Hallcck, the poet, is now residing ; 

patched to the World’s Fair from this country, are the 10 th inst. An address was delivered before in his native town of Guilford, Conn., where he 

several superior railway cars, which, it is said, will the "Young Ladies’ Literary Society, connected intends passing the declining years of his life It is < 

SJC3.-5S2S stsr “ aKd - sr - ,,r - "• is ^ -.—• 

uow p e cons i dei . ed as fairly under way. The ’ „ , 

More News Items. President, and three oftlie Professors, are active- - he sheriff of New Orleans lias been direc- ( 

lv engaged in the Board of instruction. The l) >' Judge Kennedy to hold possession of the Cutlio- 
Hon. Edward Bates delivered an eloquent College building is rapidly going up, and the Iic church until the right of possession between 

oration at St. Louis, on the 4th, on the occasion work of endowment is progressing finely, under Bishop Blane and Priest Ginderoski shall have been 

of breaking ground for the St. Louis and Pacific tbe direction of the efficient agent. determined. 

Railroad, lie expressed his confident belief that -—_ „ ; .. „ 

having constructed tl.e road to the frontiers of Mis- The New Postage Law -In Cincinnati the ^ T, \ " ^ 

souri, it would not stop there, but eventually he result of tern days experience proves an Smrease new k spa »* r dlv,dc thls >’ ear $ 80 > ()l)0 <’Jeur profit .. 
carried forward, to the shores of the Pacific. "Ho in the business Jf thepost-offiL of fifty per cent ~fT $ ’ " t0 Ureeley ttnd McElrath ’ < 

also believes that St. Louis is destined to become There is a general disposition amon<> thebusi.iess an d the rest to seven associates in the editorship $ 

one of the largest cities on the continent. men to adopt the custom of pre-payment in all and boot:-keeping. 

{^"Father Mathew, the apostle of temper- cases < and where an answer is expected, to en- * The shock of an earthquake was felt at St. ^ f 

ance, has declined an invitation to visit Chicago. c l° se a 8tamp, so that the Department will be se- Louis on the 2d of July. The tremblings ofthe : 

He says in his letter to the committee of invita- cul ? d a p a *nst the immense losses heretofore ac- earth were three in number, hut unaccompanied hv -1 

lion that he has just suffered a fresh attack of CIU1Ilg f rom dead letters. „ ny sound. They continued for about sixty sec 

paralysis, which has seriously debilitated his con- , 0Ilds J )j 

stitution, and deprives him of the power to pro- Thanksgiving Day.— Gov. Wood, of Ohio, 


j*-The shock of an earthquake was felt at 8t. 

Louis on the 2d of July. The tremblings of the 


tion that he has just suffered a fresh attack of cruing from dead letters, 
paralysis, which has seriously debilitated his con¬ 
stitution, and deprives him of the power to pro- 1 hanksgiving Day.— 


f i>_„* i , , , . , . suruiion, ami deprives mm ot tne power to pro- ±uanksuiying jlaay. —uov. vyoou, ot unio, 

., oston, iave now completed their beauti- j tract his stay in this country beyond the close of pursuant to a joint resolution ofthe Legislature of 
ful edition of Shakspeare’s I’lays and Poems. D. j August, when he purposes bidding a final fare- tbat State, is now making an effort to have a uni- 
M. Dewey has them for sale in this city- i well to America. " form day for Thanksgiving and Prayer agreed up- 


esolution of the Legislature of Among other peculiarities of the Great Lx- 

aking an effort to have a uni- hibition, there is a room next to the Saloon for j 
^giving and Prayer agreed up- umbrellas and canes, where all stray children are i 


____ I ft» A _. ... , , - , , ui an me oiaies Ol me UIHOI 

m „ ~ ” A destructive tornado and freshet occur- responded with the *Wmivp« 

To Readers, Correspondents and Exchanges. red in Washtenaw and Jackson counties, (Mich.) 0 n the subject. The dav .select 

on Saturday last. For eight or ten miles along ablv be the last ThnrwGv in N n 


*- cuuuues, tivricji.; 0 n the subject. The day selected will most proh- 

A . . on Saturday last. Jor eight or ten miles along ably be the last Thursday in November .—Buffalo 

Anonymous communications do not generally } be Central Railroad, the crops were much in- Advertiser. " ^ 

amount to any particular sum in our estimation._ j l!red - The marshes were overflowed, and the - 

Any matter of fact stated, any information desired ^ ^ bee “ CUt WaS PUt afl ° at J ’ HE Wt;KV1L -—There coutiuues to be a vreat 


on in all the States ot the Union, and he has cor- brought and retained till they are claimed by thei 
responded with tho Executives of several States parents. 


if he th^Tast Thursday ^ZZ^-B^alo , —^ 7°* f at 

deertiser. lho riort, i end of Iho city of Columbus, Ohio, has S 

-beeq donated by one of its citizens, I)r. Goodall, to | 

The Weevil. —There continues to be a great the corporate authorities of that place for free use <3 


The State Agricultural Society of New deal said ^ abo «t die ravages of tho weevil iu those ns a park. 

ampshire will hold its Fair in Manchester, this P ar ‘ s * Some of the statements made must ho re- _ The Attica and ll orne llsvillo nilroad is nrn 

ar nn ih» Rih Qil, trarded as exatrfrerations—tor nutanon that nf tRo c /viiica .mu iionictisvme r.iiiroau is pro- 


Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Massachusetts, is to! tbat the insect has done less damage this year than tb c Genesee River is under way. It wi 
deliver the address. ’ ! last, in Cayuga county.— Iloch. Daily Dem. splendid structure, 230 feet above the bed 


t-fr* The greatest sale which any journal ever 
attained, is probably that of the number ofthe II- 


The Wyoming Massacre. —Anderson Dana, 


gres>ing quite rapidly. The bridge at Portage, over 
the Genesee River is tinder way. It will be a 
splendid structure, 230 feet above the bed of the 
ri ve r. 

-The lliinmalnya Spruce .—Abies Smitluana, 

—which has lately been introduced into this coun¬ 


lustrated London News, containing the account of d ‘ ed at Wilkesbarre, on the 24th ult., aged —which has lately been introduced into this coun- 

the opening oftlie Crystal Palace. About one bb years. He was a hoy at the time of the ever- try, is one of the finest evergreens of its kind, per- 


por iu. msiean oi which was the wls “ ol “" exchanges to understand that all would amount t0 $ l2 5,000. his mo[her> her family and others to Connecticut sprUCP " > 

amouut received by H. R. Dow, of Van Buren, the leaded matter in the Rural Nf.w-Yorker is The act passed at the Extra Session of the __ _Let the pre-payment of postage on friendly ( 

■ N. Y., for the same number of fleeces, as given in prepared oxpressly for this paper, and should be 5 ‘ egIslaturo amending the Code of Procedure, de- Rapid Harvesting.— 1 The Sciota Gazette says lcttcrs — or letters on your own business—be an in- 
your last from the Syracuse Journal. My wool credited to it when republished. Papers which o f Anneal -mm'f • ° U - r f the , Cour ! that twenty-seven acres of wheat were cut in one variable rule. It is too had to tax a friend or cor- ' 
was taken mostly from 1 and 2 year old sheep.” are in the habit of appropriating whole columns they shall be held in the^itv of Alban? n0 AdS- dily ’ V- McGormick ’« reapers, in Green respondent five cents for n letter, when by paying ( 

--- without sign of credit, will be called by name, if tional terms also may he held. ’ the vfelT of wToa!^^ T° lk Wa9 WeP dono > and the postage yourself the rote is luit throe cents. ) 

J^- The Annud Fair and CatfleBhow of the they continue the practice. ' * The subscriptions in Detroit for the stock - g -°°---Thomas Johnson, an old salt, just one liun- >• 

Berkshire Agricultural Society will take place at We have already a large exchange list, and in the Canada Railroad, connecting Detroit with Sharp PaAcricK—The grand jury of Greene drC<1 ^ of a g f! - died at lhe Naval in 

; 1 ittsfieid o^i tho 1st and 2d of October next. The most instances cannot afford to extend it, without a ^ ew Central Line of Road, says the Do- county, at the June term of the Circuit Court, pre- Phitodelphin, on the 16th. lie w’a.s a Norwegian, ; 

Address will be delivered bv the Hon. Marshall bonus in the nhnnp nf P r " , t rait Advertiser, already amount to more than sented the Supervisors of that countv for having and the last survivor of the gallant crew who fought \ 


P. Wilder, of Boston. 


bvthe Hon. Marshall bonus in the shape of insertion of prospectus and ab 'G ad >' a,nount >nore than sented the Supervisors of that county for having and the last survivor ofthe gallant crew who fought j 

editorial notice ^ * $100,1100.^ $2(10,U(JU is the amount required to be at various times taken more pay for their services with Paul Jones in his desperate conflict with tho ' 


raised in that city. 


than the law allowed them. 


Ser.ipis, in 1779. 
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foreign Intelligent?. 

ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP ASIA- 
Three Days Later from Europe. 

The Asia arrived at New York on the morning 
of the 16th inst., with advices from Liverpool to 
the 5th inst. 

Mahkets. —Cotton has declined £ during the 
week. Sales 30,000 bales. BreadstutFs drooping. 
Consols 9?£. 

England. —The Ecclesiastical 'Lilies Bill is re¬ 
ported to have passed the House of Commons.— 
The weather in England, Scotland and Ireland 
for the week previous to the sailing of the Asia, 
has been all the farmer could wish, and the crops 
of every kind looked well. Wheat in the ear, and 
flower remarkably well. 

Engines are being constructed at Liverpool to 
run the Express trains between London and Bir¬ 
mingham, a distance of 102 miles, in two hours 
and,? half. 

France. —All France is on the tip-toe of ex¬ 
pectation, wailing for thereportof iVI. Tocqueville 
on the revision of the constitution. This import¬ 
ant document is every hour expected to be made 
public, and the debate in the Assembly will prob- 
ablv commence on the 14th inst. 

The weather in Paris has been excessively hot. 
At the review at the Champ de Mars, eight sol¬ 
diers died in consequence of the heat. 

In the Assembly on the 2d inst., an amendment, 
allowing to women the right to petition, was pro¬ 
posed, and, to the astonishment of all, was adopt¬ 
ed. It caused the loss of the bill, when the ques¬ 
tion upon its passage was taken. 

Ireland. —The census tables are published and 
the decrease of the whole 31 counties since 1841, 
is 1,237,616. 

Portugal.— The Electoral decree has been offi¬ 
cially .promulgated. Its liberal provisions appear 
to have given general satisfaction. 

The government has reduced the excise duties 
one half from 10 percent. 

There was some insubordination in the army. 

The British claims were likely to be speedily 
and honorably settled. 

Miscellaneous. —There are still rumors of in¬ 
creasing difficulties between the Porte and the 
Pac.ha of Egypt. 

The Russians have again been worsted by their 
implacable enemies the Caueassians, 

The proceedings respecting the fate of Kossuth 
are all concealed in the strictest diplomatic obscu¬ 
rity. Private advices from Constantinople report 
that Kossuth had determined to remain in Europe. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC. 

New York, July 21, 1851. 

The Pacific has just reached her dock after a 
passage of 12 days, 4 hours and 55 minutes. She 
left Liverpool at 5 o’clock on the 9th. 

Cotton continues heavy. Sales two days 10,- 
000 bales. 

Breadstuff's moro active and flour advanced Cda 
9d. Corn on the contrary declined Is per quarter. 
Wheat Id dearer than on Tuesday. Western flour 
20s. 6da21s; Philadelphia and Baltimore 21a 2ls. 
6d. White corn 29a30s; yellow 28a28s. 6d. The 
Manchester market has a drooping tendency.— 
Consols closed 96§. 

The political news is of no importance. 

California Him 

ARRIVAL OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 
Two Weeks Later from California. 

The Brother Jonathan with two weeks later 
news from California, and $100,000 in gold, arri¬ 
ved at New York, July 18. 

Crime has fearfully increased at San Francisco 
and the police being unable to check it, the citi¬ 
zens have formed a vigilance committee, and des¬ 
peradoes are strung up without mercy. There was 
much excitement in consequence. 

San Francisco is nearly built up again. Mar¬ 
kets are in a desperate condition. Mining is gen¬ 
erally favorable. 

Newspapers are increasing. The San Diego 
Herald and the Los Angolas Star, are the names 
of two recently published. 

Quite an excitement occurred on the 3d inst., 
on the occasion of the arrest of a man named 
Benj. Lewis accused of firing a building on Long 
YVharf. The indictment was quashed — the Grand 
Jury having been illegally impannoled, and t ie 
person was remanded to await the action of the 
next Grand Jury. 

The Indians have been very troublesome at the 
South. A company of white men, under Capt. 
Irving, are reported to have committed many 
outrages on the inhabitants of Los Angelos - — 
The citizens volunteered and went in pursuit— 
and the last account is, that the Indians of a cer¬ 
tain Mission, have destroyed Irving and his com¬ 
pany. 

Gen. Morehead’s expedition, reduced to 45 men 
left San Diego on the 11th ult. 

Reports from the placers and quartz mines are 
generally favorable. But they should always be 
received with several grains of allowance. Ru¬ 
mor lives in the family of the gold seekers. 

Agricultural prospects are very good. Politics 
are rather at a lull in the State, but it is a kind of 
ominous stillness prefacing the onset of two armies. 
The two parties have generally organized in the 
different counties. 

The new Jenny Lind theatre, built by Mr. Mag- 
wire since the late conflagration, was opened last 
night by a part of Mr. Stark’s company. The 
same proprietor has in progress of erection another 
theatre of fine dimensions to be built of brick. 

The cinders, ashes and desolation of the last 
great fire have nearly all disappeared before the 
new buildings and improvements which have fol¬ 
io vved upon the path of the fire storm, like the 
grass and herbage which springs up agnin when 
the tempest has passed away. 

Markets. —Since the departure of the last 
mail, we have had a general stagnation in busi¬ 
ness and prices generally have declined below the 
rates previous to the fire. Large quantities of 
goods have been forced at auction, at rates which 
must cause heavy losses to the importers. But 
limited sales can be offeeted even at the present 
quotations, and manv sales have been made at 
much lower rates. The stock on hand is large, 
and we can hardly look for any material advance, 
until those whose necessities compel them to sac¬ 
rifice are out of the market. The principal mer¬ 
chants are inclined to hold for remunerating pri¬ 
ces, hoping the advices which have gone forward 
will stop further shipments. The prospects for the 
future are not encouraginjr, and our only hopes are 
in a cessation of shipments. The losses by fire 
and the decline of prices precludes any speculative 
movement. Many descriptions of goods can be 
purchased here at such rates as would warrant 
shipments to the States. 


Rural Nkw-Yorkkr Office, \ 
Rochester, July‘23, 1851. j 

FLOUR—To the trade $4,50(2)1,03$ best qualities ©5,25, 
CRAIN—We hear of a sale of 500 bush. Valley at 98c, 
Not much doing. Corn 49®50c. Oats 38©40c. 

SH13EP PELTS—38®40c. I.amb skins 18®38c. 
HAY, $7 to ©11 per ton. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.$4,50(5)4,03 Rutter, lb.10©11< 

Pork, mess.15,00(5)15,50 Cheese, lb.5£©7c 

l)o. cwt.5,75(5)0,00 I'OULTRY. 

Beef, cwl.$6,00 Turkeys, lb.7®Rc 

l)o. bbl mess. 11,00(5) 11,50 Chickens.5©7c 

Lard, tried.9©9ic sheds. 

Do. leaf.7c I Clover, bu . . . .$5,00(5)5,51 


MURPHY’S 

Self-Sealing, Advertising Envelopes, 

- No. 257 Broadway, oppositeiCity Hall, New York. 

CE ’ £ r PHE subscriber, in soliciting the patronage of all who 
1- S .1 may see this advertisement, feels none of that hesita- 

s $5 25 tion with which a new article is brought before the public. 

' ’~ The experience of years has established their superiority 
at 98c. beyond all question, and lie confidently refers to the testi¬ 
mony of those businessmen who have used the envelopes, 
c and to his rapidly increasing sales, as a proof of their ex¬ 

cellence. The following arc a few of the reasons for their 
popularity. 

1st. On the placeoccnpied by the seal a person may have 
his name, business and address conspicuously and heau- 
l('(5)llc tifully embossed, colored or plain, thus affording perfectly 
• 5£©7c security against fraud. 

2d. The Envelopes cannot be opened without being dc- 
. .7® 8c stroyed. 

. .5©7c 3d. Neither wax nor wafers are reqrtired to seal them. 

4th. Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal in ures its 


dunn’s scythes. A. , Gary's Rotary Fire Engine 

B Y an act of incorporation of the Legislature of Maine J w 

the Scythe Manufacturing Establishment of R. 15. PlMipS* 

Dunn, Esq., at North Wayne, Maine, has been formed in- rpHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine n 
to a corporate body under the style and name of the J (for the past two years.) feels confident that it 1 


NORTH WAYNF, SCYTHE COMPANY, with a capi¬ 
tal of $150,000. 


equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beiugrotary.the stream is 


The Company are now fully organized, and furnished constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
with means to continue the making of Scythes to a greater ; g self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
extent than any other manufactory in the world. SuCli is order. 

the perfection of the machinery, and the known experience These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
ol the workmen, that the quality ot the Scythe will be un- which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz., Factories, 
surpassed by any in the market. Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 

To their arficlc of Cast Steel Grass Scythes they desire Water Stations, Holds. Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The 
to call particular attention. Made from Sanderson & highest testimonials will be given. 

Bro.’s Genuine Cast Steel, imported expressly for that pur- No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- 


Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu . . . .$5,00(5)5,50 immediate return io the sender, instead of being buried 

Hams, smoked. . .9£©IOJc Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 months in the Dead Letter Office. 

Shoulders, do.7®t*c Flax.1,25(5)1,50 5th. The Envelopes are furnished'ajf almost the same 

Potatoes, bu.44®02c sundries. price as plain ones. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl.$7,50(5)8 Cth. Each letter mailed is a inostcffectivo advertisement 

Wheat, bu.(5)1,01 Codfish, cwt.3,50(5)4 sure to attract the attention of all through whose hands it 

Corn,.48®50c Salt, LD1.1,00(5)1,l'.'i may pass. The following is a list of prices for Dies en- 

Buckwlieat.44c Apples, bu.75(5)1,Ou graved on brass, and which will last for years; and of En- 

Rye.02.1(5)09 Do. dried.02^ velopes of the usual size, either while or buff, of good pa- 

Oats.38(5)4uc Eggs, doz.lie per, and made as above, with name, address, &c. 

Barley.—(5)—c Beans, bu.1,25(5)1,50 

hides. Hay, ton . 7(5)11,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(5)4,00 I Wood, hard,cord.. .3(5)3,50 


call, !l>- 

Sheep Pelts. . 
Lamb skins. 


.8(5) 10c Do. soft, . 

_33(5)40c | Wool, lb. . .. 

. . . 18©38c I Flour barrels. 


.. .2(5)2,50 
. . 30(5)40c 
. . . 3u(a)33 


Prices of Dies. 
20 letters or less .. . 

2 to 30. 

30 to 40. 

40 to GO. 

90 to 80 . 

80 to 100. 


Prices of Envelopes made 
$4 as above. 

5 1,000.$4 

. (I 2,000 . 7,50 

8 3,000.10,50 

.10 4,000 .13,00 

.12 5,000 .15,00 


No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- 
pose, they will always be what they are represented, and gme, and will raise from 20 to 3o gallons per minute, 
not like some that could lie named, made of Hassenclever jsf 0 . •> will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions, 

or German Steel, and stamped and palmed off as Cast No. 2J do 200 do 120 do. 

steel. No effort will be spared to ineetthe just expecta- No! 3^ do 300 do 120 <io. 

tion of dealers and consumers, and customers may bo as- The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 

sured of prompt attention and honorable dealing. revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 

Particular attention will be given to furnishing Grain bv the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

Scythes for Cradle makers, of any pattern desired, and of CARY & BRAINARJ). 

as good style, finish and temper astbe best known.-—---— 

The undersigned will be assisted in the Scythe business ‘‘Speed the Flow.” 

hereafter by Mr. h. B. Burleigh, of Albion, N. Y.. who -— 

will give constant attention to customers in all sections of (vPHCSCC SCCu fUOTC & Ag. WarCIIOlIS© 
the State. A continuance of the custom so liberally be- , .. , , , , „ 

stowed, is respectfully solicited. r F b ^Bcnber’s beg leave most earnestly to call thent- 

The subscriber having located perinantly at Rochester, , tention of the fanning community tothr. factlh.itthey 
N. Y., all orders and enquiries addressed to him will meet have just received a supply ol the mobt popular andI mod- 


• Speed the Flow.” 


HIRAM C. WHITE. 

73-tf 


with prompt attention. ' HIRAM C. WHITE. ern improved implement used in Agricultural and Horti- 
Mav 15th, 1851. 73-tf cultural pursuits. 

_L__i---They would particularly invite all intern te I, to the well 

"S?TT 7; i\) VTiTVD s' V flCWIM established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 

V U £4 ’'tun •-> rvuuiua, sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, iu- 


FUR ! V ITUROOMS, 


New York Market. it is not convenient to forward amount of order 

per mail or express, a reference to a respectable New York 
NEW YORK, July 21 3 P M—ASHES—Market firm house will be sufficient. All orders will meet with prompt 
with a fair demand for Pots. Pots $5 25; Pearls 5 50. attention if addressed. WM. MURPH Y, 

COTTON—Dull and unsettled. • 257 Broadway. 

.z-ssstasarts xr.»vm~•».•**»*«•.•>•*»*-»mm 


COT PON—Dull and unsettled. 

FLOUR—For low grades Western and State there is 


Rochester ! vented by the same firm. 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 

I jj'Vl E subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cab- Plow, ol various sizes and extra manufacture. 

1 inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw J 
State St. I lately occupied by Major S. II. Packard,1 and Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper, 

united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of l'ennock’s W heat and Grain Drill, 

those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment. As also a complete assortment ol Field ai 


Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper, 
l'ennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 


„ f.i,. nri.-es'helmv the views of holders and fend 5^” Specimens will be sent on application to any part which he believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, Seeds, both domestic and imported, 

downwards ' Cv , . r S M of the United States. A liberal discount made to Station- and assubstantially manufactured, and as complete as any 72 JOHN RAPaUE & CO, lr 

O^rnrestio svlld ^“iHfuDls nt F OG® 4 Vg lor M icDi^® unU ers and Postmasters.__ 82 West of New York city. In his list of FurnitW may .J_ ■» ^‘alo st., 


rving Block, 
., Rochester. 


Indiana; 4 12 for State; 4 18(5)4 31 for pure Genesee and 
Ohio. 

GRAIN—Market heavy and dull wiih more new offering 
in the aosenee of sales prices nominal. Bye steady 42c. 
Oats dull but steady—43a45 for northern, 42nl3 for Jersey 


Hussey’s Reaping Machine, 

HIS Machine can be obtained of SAMUEL HESTON 
of Batavia, and DAVID McVEAN, of Scottsville, 


Oats dull but steady—l.5a45 tor nortnern, •izai.s tor Jersey * .. , . 1 Y ‘ .u , i ’ 

Corn more plenty—market for Western dull and lower, who are the only authorized agents for the sale of our 
Round yellow scarce and firm—Sales 6,000 bu at 57a57}£ Reapers west of Canandaigua in tins . tate. 


for Western mixed. GO for round yellow, 48a53 for heated. 

WHISKEY—Market firm with a limited supply 24 for 
Prison. 

PROVISIONS—Only limited demand for Pork—14 75 
for new mess; 12 75 for old. Lard for prime. Butter 
1 lain for State; 9ali for Ohio. Cheese 5a?e. 

STOCKS.—Very quietjind heavy and prices lower. U 
S G's of ’67 116>4; Rochester and Syracuse llGj^; Hud¬ 
son R R 83Erie It 1183%; Incomes i)3;U 

MONEY—Plenty but quiet. 

Albany Market. 


T. It. HUSSEY & CO. 

Auburn, N. Y„ July, 1851. 

JTW° Persons desirous of obtaining Hussey’s Reaper of 
recent manufacture, with all the improvements, are re¬ 
quested to applv to either ot the undersigned. This Reap¬ 
er is so well known, that we consider it unnecessary to ex¬ 
patiate upon its merits, or give certificates in regatd to its 
operation. Sf)-3t SAMUEL HESTON, Batavia. 

July 7, 1851. DAVID McVEAN, Scottsville. 

H ARVEST GLOVES--Got up expressly for Far¬ 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a sine defence against 


found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetcs, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 

Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c., in NEW SEliilJ SIUKL 

Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from and 

the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. AGRIfiTTT.TTJRAL WA REHOUSE 

Common Cabinet Ware-Li addition to what is above XT JU , It 

enumerated, he basal soon hand a very heavy stock of N ° - 68 st-.hrst dour south of Wells & tods Express 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated Office. Arnold s BIock, Rochester, N .\. 

Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus. Tables, Rock- T HE subscribers, uniter; me name of Briggs &. Brother 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &c. P.y bis ■, nrc now opening a New .-Ced 8tore and Agricultural 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased ids VXnrcliouse. located as above, which will be known as the 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to mnnu- ..tonroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,’ 
iacture every article of furnitureon short notice, and with where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im- 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap- 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
houses, and warrant every articie lo give perfect satisfac- wanting any tiling in our line are requested to call. We 
tion. ,Ile has five large show rooms, filled with furniture will make it an object for such to do so. 


LB ANY, July 16.—Flour.—There is only a moderate thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
Kind for Flour, and for the low grades of State and STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 

(tern the market is weak. The better deserintions S!!-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 


Western the market is weak. The better descriptions 
are steady. Sales 1,000 bbls at 3 75@3 87 for Wisconsin; 
$4@4 12 for common State, Michigan and Indiana; $4(5) 
4 25 for common to good Northern and Southern Ohio; 
4 23(5)4 31 for pure Genesee; 3 37(5)4 75 for fancy Gene 
see; 4 50@4 62 for extra Ohio; and 4 75@5 50 for extra 
Genesee. Uninspected and No 2 are entirely neglected. 
Grain—There is some Wheat offering, but buyers and 


STATE FAIR. 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rent. 
rpHE Committee having charge of nil the Grounds ad- 
l joining the location of the State Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands. &c., 
& c. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer- 


of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he CIIAS W. BRIGGS, 

invites the public to inspect. of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 08-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

formerly found him at No. 0 Front St., are invited to con- " ~ ~~—;---- 

tinue their favors at his new location. KUltIC ATE’S NEW REAPER. 

7Geow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. T the laie 8tote Fair at Syracuse, tiie First Premium 

was awarded Mr. Burrall for the Best Grain 
.EYE AMD EAR INlTRuIARY. Reaper, in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick’s 

35^ I)R. KNAPP, Oculist, at 122 State street, (bout present.) Since that time it lias heen improved i.i 

Rochester, N. Y., .abends exclusively to dis- many respects, and is now, unque tionably, the best ma- 

Cjyl eases of the Eye at. t Ear. daily from 9 to 12 chine tor the purpose before the public. It was thoroughly 

iiO' A. M., and from 2 to 5 P. M. tested the Iasi season in the same field with Hussey’s and 

uirious diseases of the Eyes cured, and in some in- McCormick’s and pronounced by all present far superior to 


; Rochester, N. Y., attends exclusively to dis- many r< 

liCWkjPi 0:lscs of the Eye at. t Ear. daily from 9 to 12 chine Ic 
A- M., and from 2 to 5 P. M. tested tl 

The various diseases of the Eyes cured, and in some in- McCort 
stances, persons restored to sight, who have been blind for either. 


bu common Western at 4lJ£c; and 4,209 bu prime State 
on p. t. 

Wool—The market, is inactive and heavy. The sales of 
the week reported 10.000 lbs fine fleece on p. t. We quote 
as follows:—Saxony and Merino mixed 4t>@t8c; fine Saxo¬ 
ny do, 44@45c; Saxony and Merino mixed 42(5)43c, full 
blood Merino, 40@42c; half to three quarter do 37@40; 
native to quarter do. 33@36c. 

Canal Receipts at Albany. July 18tli—Flour 8,850 bbls; 
Wheat 2,100 bu; Corn 28 240 do; Oats 10,040 do; Wool 
130,020 lbs. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 


The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en¬ 
closure, will be rented on Saturday tiie second day of Au¬ 
gust. at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Hie ground, where tiie Fair 
is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 

Rochester, June 20, 1851. 79-tf 

""emery & co^sT - 

New-Y’ork State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 


j ears. It is so geared that it runs fight, can be driven either slow 

The different diseases of the Ear treated with success, or fast, ami cuts either wet, green, grassy or lodged wheat 
and some forms of deafness completely removed, though without clogging. These are iinportniitqualitiesin aReap- 


of years standing, 


cr, as all know who have been bothered in Hie use of tiie 


Patients coming in by Railroad are informed that the Hussey and other Reapers, from a lac k of these qualities. 


Infirmary is but a few steps distant from the Depot. 

73-eow-ly 

The American Seed Store, 

ITo. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 


The manner of raising and lowering the apron and 
throwing the machine in and outof gear, are also improve¬ 
ments; but without particularizing further, we would say 
that, having been interested the last two years in the sale 
of the Hussey Reaper, we know its good and bad qualities 
—and having had considerable acquaintance with oilier 


r l MIE subscriber, (formerly Proprietorof the “ Rochester Reapers, we can point out the difference letween the 
1 Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish- Burrall Reaper and others, and show wherein the Burrall 
inent, where tie will keep constantly on hand a large, va- Reaper is superior. 

rious, and general assortment of All who are thinking of purchasing Reapers are invited 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, to cal! at our store and examine the machine and hear 


IE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First what we have to say in regard to Reapers generally. The 

hv the subscribers are offered iliemihiie L;,i, t i.e Lock, in tiie town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- Reaper is warranted, and will be put to work for tiie pur- 

rance that toev are all they nre iitwe^nte. 1-thev hav! chase good seeds which can be rciied upon with perfect chaser by us, if desired, free of charge, if we do not have 


lafety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 


too lar to go. 

YVe have the exclusive sale of them in this city, and sell 


Wheat dull and heavy. Buyers of prime samples Ohio 
offer 75c. Holders ask 76(o)77e. No sales. There was 


any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 


Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field at the manufacturers prices adding transportation. 


not much inquiry for Corn and market heavy. Sales 4200 months after the awarding of premium to the above llor-e- 
,IU Toledo, free to boats, at 42c; 7,000 Vm Chicago at 10c. Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 


New York Cattle Market. 


Powers, viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was tiie best, and if I want¬ 
ed one. I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 


Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruitand Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Bolting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- 


BR1GGS & BROTHER, 

77 No 08 State street, Rochester, Y. N. 

PLOWS ! PLOWS I! P4LOAYS1! ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up Ly kuggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 


er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the I tu an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 


NEW YORK, July 14.—At Washington Yard—Offered yours than any others oil the grounds; and as you have 
2,200 Beeves, (all Southern and Western.) won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 

About 500 head unsold. Prices do not vary materially f u ]] reward.” 


same at manufacturers prices. 
Rochester, April, 1851. 


C F CROSMAN. 

7(>tf 


from those of last week; good retailing quals sold trom G 
(a)8c per lb. 


full reward.” 

lie further says—“You know fYom experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 


At Browning’s—Offered 1,500 Sheep and Lambs, and 50 committee-man of saul Society for years, I have decided 
Jws and Calves. against von oftener than for you; and if others have a bet- 

Sales ol Sheep at from $2 to 3(a) 1,75; Lambs $1,50 to 3 ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 

jGIORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 


of Braltleborough, Vi., which lias been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 07 and 08 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Ex ole Plows of different size •■, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, iand sides, and 


(5)1,25. All sold. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $23[io 30(5)40; a slight 
improvement; all sold. 


decision mined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the lestimony of such men as the author of the 


At Chamberlain’s 200 Beeves offered. All sold at from foregoing, wlucn, together with the changeable gearing, and 
6(a)7£ per lb. other important improvements adopted since last season. 

Cows and Calves 100 offered; sales at from $22,50 to make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco- 
28(5)10. nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 

Sheep and Lambs—1,800 Offered. Sales Sheep at $2 to assured of beine furnished by us witli a superior machine. 
2,75(5)4. Lambs $1,50 to 2,50(5)3,50. All sold. l,' or furthei ..-ticulars, prices, &.C., see Catalogue of 


kre"4%u. ? n" tHv K7_1 % Snle 3t c"F^ROSMAN^ Sws°and ’‘castings will be kept constantly 

Store, 4 Main at., by _ ,0 C !■ CROSMAN. {or gale , )y ^ subscribers , at Boston and Worcester retail 

/it n it afi! )’«. qr'a - '!!* imincviMt prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural YVare- 

vrLSJ llUl > i>i7oI LiiV iV tl JvMbJC i • house. No. 68 State-st.. where we would be nleased toliave 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 10.—At market, 531 Cattle—about 
431 Beeves, and 100 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $0,75 per cwt.; first quality 
$0,25; second do. 5,50; third do. 5; ordinary, $4. 

Hides—$5,25 t? cwt. Tallow $5,25. 

Stores—Working oxen—no sales. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 28, 34(5)40. 


EMERY & CO. 


Two years old, $15, 22(5)27; three years old, $20,27© in part as follows: 


Albany Agricuito • Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78tf 

Rochester & Charioite 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN &. CO., 

YTTOULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
V V Public to tlieir Healthy N ursery Stock, which consists 


S. MOfJLSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ ** 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Pencil and tiuince. 


Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- Q UCI t ns Shovels, Hoes, Spa 
lings, together witli the usual items offered in the most ex- Lines, t ransplanting 

tensive American Nurseries. Orders so 1 'cited from all cloral Kn.cqs, Hedge ...hears, an 


Sheep and Lambs—2,934 at market. varieties, 4 years old, $19 per 100. 

Prices, Extra, $1, 5, 6©8. By lot, $1,50, 2©2,50. Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, 

Swine—None. Cherry Trees—Straightstcmmcd 

Remarks—The market is fair—extra cattle are in good all popular varieties, $25 per 100. 
demand. The qualities this week are not as good as usual. Ailanthus, golden and weeping 
81 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 50 over the chesnuts, mountain ash. Europea 


Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, $18 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, $25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straightstcmmcd, handsome headed trees, 


partsot the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

[ EACH ED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
J sale if applied lor immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
70tf S. MOULSON. 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH <.V PERKINS, 

[Late E. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1820.1 


prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 09-tf 

GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH ns Shovels, lloes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too iuimer- 
ous to mention, for sale at tiie Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 69 State street, hv 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 


W*ka 


E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 


Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, ties; pauionias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. and avenues; also larches, European and American The 

Brighton Cattle Market. fore " oi,,g can ■ be - f ' irilished at a[iy size or ag<!- ° ,,r s,ock 


ia ((, rvar j *i ™ r • -ii Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse* No. 29 Exchange St. Rochester N. Y ’ 

lesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie- ” b i ’ ' ’ 


E. F. SMITH. 


~ *- proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reveuiblc 

0 1 6 S 3.1 6 • —which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

5NS? 68tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 

sion Merchants, Agricultural Societies Attention. 

ter ’ N- Y- TENTS FOR HIRE. 

YY\ H. PERKINS. fTMIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
he trade to the fact, J- P'y Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 


BRICHTON, July 17.—At market, 800 Beef Cattle, no 


is large and will he sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 


W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, i- ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 

tliat we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 

and that we are the only house in this city whose business following dimensions: 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of - tents 5u feet wide. 90 feet long; 

our firm spends the business season in the New York mar- 1 tent 05 feet in diameter. 


Stores, 8 pairs Working Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, and tiie suspension of vegetation. 

2*20 Swine. Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have nol 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6,50; 1st quality $0; 2d do flowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,5(1 


1 tent 05 feet in diameter. 


convene 1 ,♦)(>** 
“ 8i.O 


$5,75; 3d do $1©4,50. per dozen. 

Working Oxen—Dull $75, 80®85. Petunias—Twelve varieties,select sorts, $1,50 per doz- 

Cows and Calves—$19. 21,30,35©39. en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 

Sheep—Sheep and Lambs at market, 5,000. which we expect something superior. 

Prices $1,50, 2©3. Select Geraniums in large quantities, $1,50 per dozen. 

Swine—O.jc; retail O.J©7Jc; fat Hogs 5c. Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, $2,00 per doz. 

_._Buddleya Llndlyana, purple llowerin;: shrub, $2,00 do. 

Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by the 
Dewey’s Agricultural Kook Store, quantity. 

xnrviiF norriFCTin “ Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, $1,50 per doz. 

arcade ham,, ROCHESTER. — Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 

T)ERSONS visiting Rochester during the Great State Fair $3 per dozen. 

JL will do well to examine the works on Agriculture, Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
Horticulture, Floriculture, and Farming—and also works well in city gardens, $3 per 1000. 


ket, and our entire purchases arc made from Importers and j Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
original holders, from the same sources and upon equally i persons up to 10". 

favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro- i N. B.— It is desirable thateariy application tie made. 


Dewey’s Agricultural Kook Store, 

ARCADE HAM,, ROCHESTER. 


cers;-hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorabieas thoseof New 

York Jobbers. We shall at all times have a stock on hand , 

j of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods ROCilGSuGr StGTGOtypG e OliHtH'Y', 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in , , , , ,, . . , . 

i quality and price. The location of our store and ware- HP^E undersigned would respectfully lntorin the public 

houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 1 b ?°, 1 VT 

not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, fr c ', tkat he , I la3 estalfl'sfoed a stereoiyi e oisnBtm 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without Rochester His establishment is Ainushed with every la- 

t. 

-Rnohoafor animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advortise- 

RUbUoSlcr ments, &o„ &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
\ ‘l? PI A QTAD Ii' mahogany. All work executed with promptness a n.i on 

■-■. . f,- O ] Ulil’j reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 


E. O. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

Rochester. N. Y 


-pERSONS 
JL will do v 


on Cattle, Horses, Sheep. &c., &c., embracing all the new 
works published; among which are the foliowing: 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
Neil’s Fruit Gardener, 
Downing’s Fruits, 
Thomas’ Fruits, 

Dixon’s Fowl Breeder, 
Bennett’s Poultry Yard. 


Al’en’s Farm Book, 

Rural Economy, 

I.ouden’s Flower Garden, 
Horticulturist &c. Downing, 
Youatt on Cattle, 

Youatton the Horse. 


5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained tiie first class prizes and at 
traded unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu - 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great ini 


-__ P nphoafor animals, implements, eic.) raient meuicme niivernse- 

nULUeSier ments, &o„ &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
\ \VfiTl QTflDIi’ mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
/c.’ (I' 1 z ol IJlil'j reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 

/•$?'/.. ---ii'- :■ 'vAx AND at any other Foundry in the country. 

'/f/' K.r. , An establishment of this kind has long been a des dern- 

- '-p : Agricultural turn in ibis city, and now that otic is in operation, it is 

Ware-House! hoped a lil«rai share of patronage will be awarded to the 

}' 1 Removed from ft'aF* Foundry in Telman Black. Buffalo street. All or- 


animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medieine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. Ail work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 


Together with a great variety of valuable Miscellaneous Etei° ,ferCl1 - A Catal ° 8 " e °'‘ 
Books. Orders for any Book you may see advertised will = city office No. 10 East Gallery, Reynolds’ Area,Ip. 

be filled promptly. D. M. DEWEY. Chester, Feb., 1851. J [64-tf [ 


r y 


Removed from fi'Sf” Foundry in Taimsn Block, Buffalo street. All or- 
F ro u t Street ^ 6rs ,roin a distance may be addressed to 

to no, J • • BROWN, 

RiTFr im March. 1951. Rochester, N. Y. 

Z~ N. 1\. Old type taken in exchange for work. i63-tf] 


TEN AGENTS WANTED, 

T O (ravel in the sale of Agricultural Works—and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Books generally, to whom a liberal dis¬ 
count will be made. A small cash capital of from $10 to 
$30 will be required, and the Agent indemnified against 
loss. 


JAMES BROWN’S 

Hair-Work, Hair-Dye, and Hair-Restorative, 

C l ENT’8. Furnishing Goods, and Shaving and Hair, 
T Cutting head quarters, 50 Buffaio-st., Rochester, N. Y 
All persons in want of any, or all of the above articles’ 


The Agent can procure subscribers for valuable Agricul- will, 1 think.be suited by calling ns above. Old ladies 


'mgzm 


tnral and Horticultural works: also, the principal Month- wishing front bands l am sure to-please: also curls and 
ly Pamphlets, and a handsome commission will be allow- back-braids for young ladies. Gent’s Wigs and Toupees, 
cd. Address (post paid) D- M. DEWEY, a fine assortment. MvHair-Dyeisgood.andcanhode- 

Arcndc Hall, Rochester, N.Y. pended upon for a good color, and also not to stain the 

-— skin.tSmall size, $1, large size $1,50. Antispassisor Hair 

NOTICE. Restorative, put up in bottles of three sizes; 25 sts, 50 cts, 

rp HE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to ; mi ' per bottle ; the best article out. Also Shirts, Col- 
X the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches- * arH ’ * ravals > stocks, Combs and Brushes, erftitnery. 


I TO NO. 

20 BUFFALO 
W . STREET, 

M'IOC O. POSITE THE 
wgf; ARC ADC. 

-AC/ SEEDS & FARM- 
3>/ ING TOOLS OF 
/ EVERY 

DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG b BROTHER. 


WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 


ter. Inquiries respecting malters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and I will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and the necessary entries made at the business of¬ 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 1851. 80tf. 


.L D -2SCRIPTION ! This establishment is or.e of the most extensive in Wwt- 

J P FOGG k BROTHER. ern New York. It now occupiesthree large and coiniriodi-' 
--------——;——-— ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 

D RAIN TILE. -- SOOO feet of Drain Tile, for sale at Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 

79-0\y _ J P. FOGG & BRQ. manner, and are attended in iiorson by the proprietor; be- 

~ ; r , _ I ~ ~ ~ ~ ing separate hnd distinct from the Reception and Working 

Agricultural ImpiCIUGntS, SG6 uSi &C Rooms, they arc quiet,clean, and free fromth$ disagreeable 

T? ? [ £ W v SOf u" T, 3 ’ ^h^lving Machines, of is under the supervision of an 

1j all kinds Ol Agricultural Implements, Seals, &c., «e.‘In .. 


CORN CULTIVATORS. 

A N assortment of various patterns and prices—$5 to 
$7—kept constantly on hand. Farmers will please 
call and examine at the Gene ee Seed Store and Ag. Ware, 
house, 65 Buffalo street. 

71-tf i RAPALJE & Co. 


Ks ail kinds of Agricultural Implements, tarti.fcc., art i a tofwill known skill in that very difficult branch of 

fG2-if) f Palmvra WavnePo N v this business, ami the light and instruments have been ex- 

' ' r-aimyra, vv.iyne wt.H. v ^ pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Dagtierreo- 

uPiNKVii H typos, paintings, statuary, &c. ft is the aim of thepropri- 

J APAflAc, it A AKfc. etor to render in every part of his business that attention 

lot of Japanned Ware just received and for which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has 

lesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

No. 24 Exchange Street [53tf] Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St 


JAPANNED WAKE. 

\ LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received nnd fiai 
XVsale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf. J No. 24 Exchange Street 

























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOU IvER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Did you say that six dollars a week were /N ayiY fulfill 1TV “Why, Bob! where have you ! 

all yu could average? 4^%'II AvllU XyillJAU V* wliat have you bueii doing?” 


SHORT COMINGS. 

EADri passing rlay is hut one lesson more. 

In Time's recording volume all must read. 

Whose leaves are tweed by iWe who go before, 

Yet sterner problems rise as we proceed. 

And tasks severer that we have to do 
With st II incre 'sing toil, increasing need— 

Wealth, knowledge, ease, we ardently pursue. 

Kings in the thought, but paupers in the deed, 

This re-t'ess turmoil of the baffled will. 

Which plays us false, deceiving and deceived. 

The inward void so deep that none rati fill. 

The ills endured, the good th it’s unachieved— 
What were it all without some higher trust, 

Amid this dreary emptiness and dust! 

(Tlje Shcicl) Book. 

THE USE OF LEARNING. 

BY T. S AKTIIUIt. 

I’m tired of going to school, said Herbert 
Allen to William Wheeler, the boy who 
sat next to him. I don’t sec any great use 
for my part, in studying geometry, and 
navigation, and surveying and mensuration, 
and a dozen other things that I am cxnect 
ed to learn. They'll never do me anv good. 
I am not going to get my living as a sur¬ 
veyor, or measurer, or sec. captain. 


Did you say that six dollars a week were 
all you could average? 

Yes, sir. 

IIow large is your family? 

1 have five children, sir. 

Five children, and six dollars a week! 

That is all. sir. But six dollars will not 
support them, and l am in consequence, 
going behind hand. 

You ought to try to get in some other 
business. 

But I don’t know any other. 

'I lio merchant mused for a while, and 
t hen said, perhaps 1 can gel you into some¬ 
thing belter. I am President of a newlv 
projected railroad, and we are about putting 
on the line a company of engineers, for the 
purpose of surveying and engineering, and 
as you studied those sciences at school the 
fcame time I did, and I suppose have still a 


■ I/if rtlVl'T fulfill fTI* “Why, Bob! where have you been? ELIAVAVGIiR & BA Kit Y. 

Alllv aJUiJIU.V* wliat have you been doing?” Mount Hops Garden & Nu 'sn'ies, Foehwrer, N Y, 

7 “ Getlin’ that nitcller of water ” -mewer W 11,1 ' Pu' ^slion die first of August, a nkw wnoi.E- 

. - .■ ■= = , m u . r l ur ul war<r, answer- Vy sale prick i:atv„ h ,ih r,, r the i;iii of i«i. which 

nnpvmft nRTiVRi £u Bob, setting it on the tablet I always will otter unusual ill lucemcnts to P ircln-crsof Nursery 

UBiUJlu v M | ® „ . , . , , V ■ Stock iii large quantities livery person who item,.is pur- 

- ODty OtUirs — you tolu me to be tour years chasing in tie ensuing fill will And it tn their .nlvantage 

“The oldest inhabitant” perfectly re- about it; and l w is.” (previous to Bending their orders eisewin roi to i-e in po s - 

‘i*i sesoon ot one of the* cualng ies which will be furnish- 

members the Widow trotter, who used --—-- etl gratis to ail posi-pnid applications. or at the office 

many years ago, to occupy a small wooden New Trap. —The Journal of the Frank- —^ h< ^ —i-' llv ~ l “’ 1, -. 

hott<e away down in Hanover street in some- lin Institute contains the. specifications of a Fruit anti Oioiiiic-iit.il T.ees. &c. 
what dose proximity to Salutation alley.— patent mouse-trap. This improved mode T”^ch'.r^sts"ml 8 'An,' 1 1 r^^tilcvr',JiVar^c'ir.'id 

Well, this widow was blessed with a son, ot body-snatching is as follows: fines;ockof Nursery articles 

, . » • ° ,. , , . :Si >iid!ird Fruit Trees for urc’nrds-thriftv. well «rnwn 

who, like Goldsmith and many ot Iter men A savory piece ot toasted cheese is sus- ami imidsome—or aii the eAiv.ir.ei.es. 

di>tinguishcd in wfter life, was the dunce of pended on a hook. Enter rat. A small (ry U n TidTiT”n os tro!!,I.Veo’^ t!ie lir ^ tstocl l tl,UC01in ' 
his class. Numerous were, the floggings mirror is st adjusted that the rat sees his Dwarf Pear Trees— our coiiect’on consists of well 
which bis stupidity brought upon him, and shadow iu the glass, (just, as Richard did.) siaeaVie'tree'"^ Thesuperillr'iiy'o'r Xse'i'ei'g grown in 
the road to knowledge was with him truly Hr 'd» Dot recognising Inmself at first sight, ! h !^, co ""l ry °Y cr ""i l, ’“ e '' trees is well ki,ouu .owe y 
a “ val(* of tears. miiiiks turn, some otnet* rat is aiming' for tin* equ.il our collection of rear i r. cd Thevc-m it* hiif.roiu 

One day he came home, as usual, with y|'<-ese. He rushes in to head off his rival. witiMrlm'.' years gr °"' H01 "'' 0 ’' " " ic * ::ro utm cov, rud 

red eyes and hands.” The board he treads on is a deceiver. It Dwarf Apple Trees.—w P c i itfvntcin t irgcqmtiiieprhe' 

“0. you blockhead! screamed his moth- w supported by a weak spring, which yields Paradise stocks fov dwarf* ami pyramids, mu .-an furnish 


(previous to sending their orders elsewhere) 10 i e in pos¬ 
sesion of one of the*, c tcd-vr ies, which will be furuish- 
ed gratis to all post-paid applications, or at the office 
Kochesier. July. IP5I. S)-tf 

Fruit an-.l Oiiaiiieiit.il T.ees. & c. 
r I , DH suhscril ers solicit the atte t on of Nurserymen, 
I Orch ir ’ists and Ain tears, to llie.r present I a rue and 
fine slock of Nursery articles 
Standard Fruit Trees for orchards -thrifiv, wed grown 
and handsome—of all ihe estv.ir.et.es. 


c Treet knowledge of both, 1 will use my p r —she, was a bit of a virago, Mrs. Trotter under his weight, and precipitates bint into ^V!" < t |,,, * ,l 'ti ,, » lr01 " 1 to. * ve rs growth. 

i •» * | ° , 1 * invan uni Try i rocs —a.i me c uin*/ v.* r.(»t *‘S ;irc cnl- 

u fltietice to have, you appointed surveyor, was — “you’ve been gittin’ another lickin’I fl lower story ot tlie trap, when the floor tivntedon Maindeh stocks extensively. Wee n fomisti 

The engineer is already chosen, and Ht^my know”' ' flies up to resume its place. Another rat b Yher^ u!maS^ 

.11-11 it I I 1 isic/i , ..11 ... . . I. it .. I ... /\ •• 1* 1 > r rn i A -./.rc,,. ..I,,..,. __.. 1 .1 . ^*.1 .i’ I ! of lllllll I.lnnlun.. 


M-ire, will give you all requisite, instruc¬ 
tions until you revive your early knowledge 
of these matters. The salary is one hun¬ 
dred dollars per month. 

A shadow s id duiker than that which 
before rested there, fell upon the face of lhe 
mechanic. 

Alas! sir. lie said. I have not the slight¬ 
est knowledge. It is true I studied it, or 
rather pretended to study it at school, but 


O, yes,” replied young Mr. Trotter; comes along—sees the reflection of his prt 


veyor, or measurer, or sec caputtn. | j, ma( j t , p ,. imam . nt i mpr «. S siot. on my 

How are y ou going to get your living (11 j ll( ). 1 saw no use in it then, and am now 

Herbert? his young friend asked in a quiet as ignorant of surveying as if 1 had never 
tone, as he looked up in bis face. taken a lesson on the subject. 

Why. I’m going to learn a trade; or, at j am V) . solTV? Mr Allt ., lf the merc i lant 

least, father says that 1 am replied, in real concern. If you were a 

And so am Uepl.ed William. And yet ^ miuUlut< , tlli , lt r( . t v „ u 

rny father wishes me to learn everything jnl(> Wliat j, }uur CHp ac.iy in‘this 

that 1 can. for he assures me that it will be r p S p,. t . t 9 

useful some time or other in my life. '[ ’ ht to have h ,. en a gnod accountant. 

I’tn sure can’t s-e what use I ni ever si| . l h(udil . d Inat | 1( . ivial r ( . s l <n ,g enough; 
going to make, as a saddler, of algebra and |)Ul { t(lok Ullc i(lter , st j,, fi ,, ui „ s and noW , 

suryeytitg. . although I was many mont 1 s at school, pre- 

bt.il tf we can t see it, Herbert, perhaps tHlding lost()(Jv b„„k-keepmg, I am utterly 
our fathers can, for they are older and w.s- i)lc . Mi . ( , f ta k in ,, charge of a set of botiki 

er than we are. And we should endeavor 0 , , . . ,, . ,, , ,, 

■ i - - - .i • , , bucli being the case, Mr. Allen, I rea y 

to learn simply because they wish us to, if , , ^ . . . . , „ J 

J * i , - do not know wlmt 1 can do unit you. But 

in everything we are expected to study, we , . , . J 

J stay! 1 am about sending out an assorted 
do not see clearly the use. J ,, . & . . 

t ,, c i tr i , i- j . • cargo to Buenos Ayres, and thence round 

I can t feel so, Herbert replied, tossing ,, . J ’ 

i ■ , , - , i . i- . c . to uallao, and want a man to go to super- 

his head; and l don t believe that my fath- • , , - , 1 

, i Ti.i intend who can speak the bpanish language, 

er sees any more clearly than I do the use , 1 0 1 . . T h 

j. ]j j - 7 J remember we studied bpanish together.— 


“that’sone uv the reg’lar exercises—lickin’ decesst 
me. ‘ Arter I’ve licked Trotter,’says the »'ats at 
master, • I’ll hear the ’rithmetic class.’— goes, d 
But mother, to change the subject, as the ^ ies • 
criminal said when he found the judge get¬ 
ting personal, is there enny arrant L can do K 

furxou?- t " lrari 

“Yes,” grumbled the widow; “only l b‘*qu< 
you’re so eternal slow about any tiling you <tV 
undertake — go g(-t. a pitcher of water, and Cuu,M ‘; 
be four years about it, will ye?” ‘ 


mes along—sees the reflection of Ins pn- 01 , i ,l! " 1 "«o" 

- ii - • i , - i r.iigl ah Goosel errifs—all tin* best soits. 

uecessor as well as Ills own, and thinks two I.-irgc Fruited Mon Illy R.i»]il)errics, Unit give a crop of 

»,« f<» «i-e «■»-•«. i" w “Sr 

goes, down he goes — and SO 01 ), tuties quo ■ Ortimwtiinl h lie T'recs of good size for streets, pirks, 
• • 1 &c.. Inrac atid well grown. 

*• Olioice Trees and Slirnl s for lawns nn-l n e isore v-rounds 

-- ; including all tlie finest new and rare article , recently iu- 

A RAW boy Corning into a printing office II ,rdy Evergreen Trees.—Norway Spruce and li-ilmm 
learn the business, the foreman a^ked Py 0 ' size in lar-e quaiiies. ;, n i a m.d.r .ies ipjiy 
• . of large ones, l.eside tie rl> f.ktv newxnurarh F.vkh- 

;■ question: orekns including Deod .r Ce iar. Cedar of J.e!ianon. Chili 

Have you ever set?— meaning type, of &c e &.c ryi ' t0,1,Lria ° r , i | i"ia | ay.in, spruce, 

Urse. Roses. Peonies.—A large and complete collection inclu- 

bet ? reckon T kin; haven’t I set all our Phloxes.— \ collection of upwards of till varieties niclu- 


A raw boy coming into a printing office 
to learn the business, the foreman asked 
the question: 


vj. , o t .i •. i ,i» ding the finest iiovHi-es. 

out. n ckon i kin, haven t I set cill our riiioxi’s.— \ coiiccuoii of upwariborin v r arioi!( 


.is ij.ni.rm.l of a» if I Iwd never R„|, Tmtler t,..k the pitcher, and wend- ul<l hens? and didn’t every one of Vm halch 

‘"Y' 1 * .. • I ed his way in the direction of ,he «ree, kh ^ .. 

I am very sorry, Mr. Allen, the merchant DlimD - but, he hadn’t got far, when he en- 1 7 , , . “ , u 1U 1,Lr »<-st— girds terms, price-, &-•. wni es<-,t gratis t0 aii «ho ap- 

t-enli.-d in r.-il ... Ifw-n -i ’ i i • c • l Y o tv . l COllCarn her old pictur! plvhy |K>sl-piid tellers, or :-t the office. 

rtpin (i, in rial v-diet in. ii you wue a countered his friend J"e Buffer, the mate v mi i . -j i r r i At. A general descriitive c.itiiogue. 


df a vessel, issuing from his house, and 
dragging a heavy sea-chest along after 


You’ll do, said the foreman; T don’t want a<t, y wholes tie cm d-iL-.e. 
you to set hens, hut to set at the stand n!' I 1 ,0 " se ' , V ,nt - 1 \. 

^ \\y i i * ^ ^ ^ special catalo^i.e ol daiilias and • eddins plants 

Waal, tliats square; you want me to set foriMi. 

the Stand, like tliem set of fellers pickin’ Mount Hope Garden ami Nurscr.es. Roclic-rn'r, N. Y. 
them little jigamarees. do von.? W«mI Ju| y> stir. 


“Come, Boll,” mid J.o, “hear n hand ‘h« hke.tnem of fc’llrm nfckiii' 

and help me down to Long Wharf with “P H-rm hufe pgamarnca ,h, y„ tt ? Waal, 
. . „ 1 ° Itere goes.— Yankee Blade. 


“ Well, so I would,” said Boh, “only 
you see mother sent me after a pitcher of 
water.” 

“ What do you care for your mother— 
she don’t care for you. Come along.” 

“ Well,” said Bob, “first let me hide the 
pitcher where I can find it again.” 

With these words he stowed away his 
earthen ware under ;t flight of stone steps, 
and accompanied h'w friend aboard ship.— 


re goes.— Yankee Blade. STB WVBII It BY PI,AN in. 

-_ TA VERY family who have a rod of l.iml should tnve a 

,, , , ,, , Xli led of Strawl erries They are the grciest lux iry 

v/oE llllle garden p itch of ours lias Of the se;,son for sick or wen. 'I lie cult v, t tn is s m| le 


been profitable, very—this season. Tin- 
bugs ;ite up the cucumbers, the chickens 
ate up the bugs, the neighbors’cats ate the 
chickens—and we are now in search of 
something that will eat the cats. Can any 
ctf our agricultural friends and us? — Am. 
Union. 


c ,, . - • rememoer we sunned opants toget er.— ant accompanied ms irieuti aooaru snip. — n nn .„„ „i 

of all this. xk] . , , ^ , .. nvt * ... • . ’ n- Uoctor, do you iliiuk tight lacing is 

v . . ,, Would you be willing to leave your farm v I he pilot was urging the captain to cast off <• ,i w o„ ° & 

You are yvrong to talk so, lus frn-nd said , a h u J i . *, , ' , . ^ ° e . ' ■ . ... the consumption ! 

. ,, . 1-1 and go.' 1 he yvages will be one hundred and take advantage ot the wind and the, .. m .,u : i , r ,, 

in a serious tone; l would not think as you , ,, b h n . . . JNot at all—it is what it lives on.” 

, e . , , g. i , •. dollars a month. but the captain was awaiting the arrival of -ri, . a .. . i • ,, 


do for the world. Our fathers know what ^ 
is best for us. and if we do not confide in ( jjj (i 
them we will surely go wrong. ^ | 

I am not afraid, responded Herbert, clos- m j nd 
ing the book over which lie had been pnr- 
ing reluctantly for half a n hour, in the vnin pour ' 
attempt to fix a lesson on bis unwilling ,, __ 


1 have forgotten all my Sftanish, sir; I 
did not see any use of' it while at school, 
and, therefore, it made no impression on my 


but the captain was awaiting the arrival of rp. . ,, . . Upine RcG nmi n hue Rush, . . .,i c #•».«« “ 

. || , ! - , , *7 , r , I lie doctors reply was wise as well as Rriiwh Queen.:t«ic “ w-t.im “ 

a boy who had shipped the day before, and w :. t rj Gnimuhu;.ic •• - 

wilting no good to bis eyes for the delay - j,'m,y‘Ismliins.’. t c •* ft.’lo » 


•Is r. 

‘ ? I.till 

c 

‘ ©1,110 

.)( c 

* ©3,0(1 

r.ic 

‘ ©2,110 

*2.‘c 

’ ©I.IMl 

% 2.'c 

‘ ©1,00 

't c 

‘ ©l.l II 

•i. c 

‘ tfl.1'0 


The merchant, really concerned for the 
pour mechanic, again thought of some way 
to serve him. At length he said, 1 can 


memory; and taking some marbles from his t|ii(lk of - but tme lhiM r J lat ., iU ca(l ' ( | ( , ; Mt , 

pocket, commenced amusing himself with Allen, and that will not be much h. tu r 
them. ,h.... ...i..... i.:.. 


William said no more, but turned to bis 
lesson with earnest, attention. The differ¬ 
ence in the character of the two hoys is too 
plainly indicated in the brief conversation 
we have recorded, to need further illustra¬ 
tion. To their teacher it was evident,, in 
numerous particulars in their conduct, tln-ir 
hahits, and and manners. William recited 
his lessons correctly, while Herbert never 
learned a ta^k well. One was always 


than )our present employment. It is a ser¬ 
vice fur which ordinary persons are employ¬ 
ed, that of chain-carrying to tin; surveyor 
on the proposed railroad expedition. 

What are your wages sir? 

Thirty-five dollars a month. 

And found ? 

Certainly. 

1 will certainly accept it thankfully, the 
man said. It will be better than my pres¬ 
ent employment. 

Then make yourself ready at once, for 


punctual at school, the other a loiterer by Tl , e „ m , (k e yourself ready a 
the way W tll.am’s books were taken care the company will start in a week, 
of; Herberts soiled, torn, disfigured, and T , , • , . 

bmkpn exlernxlly and intarnalK-r ] " " d - v ’ Mr ' lhe V** raa " rt ‘pkvd, 

J • and then withdrew. 

Thus they began life. The one obedient. ln a vvt . ekj the company of engineers 


industrious, attentive to the p-ecepls of started, and Mr. Allen with them as chain- 
those who were older and w.ser, and willing carrier; when, had be as a boy, taken the 
to be guided by them; the other indolent. a dvice of his parents and friends, and stor- 
and inclined to follow the leadings of his ed up in | lis memory w | 1Ht they w ished him 
own w.ll, rather than lhe more experienced to l ( . ar „ ( he rn U| lt have filled the surveyor’s 
teaching of others. ' office at more than double the wages paid 

As men at the age of 35, we will again him as chain earlier. Indeed, we cannot 


present them to the reader. Mr. Wheeler 
is an intelligent merchant in active business, 
while Mr. Allen is a journeyman-mechanic, 
poor, in embarrassed circumstance, and pos¬ 
sessing but a small share of general inform¬ 
ation. 

How do you do, Mr. Allen ? said the 
merchant, as he entered the counting-room 
of the former. The contrast in their ap¬ 
pearance was very great. The merchant, 
was well dressed, and had a cheerful look, 


tell how high a position of usefulness he 
might have held, had he improved all the 
opportunities afforded him in youth. But 
he perceived the use of learning too late. 

Children and youth cannot possibly kt ow 
as well as their parents, guardians and 
teachers, what is best for them. 

Men who are in active contact with the 
world, know that the more extensive their 
knowledge oti all subjects, the more useful 
they can be to others; and the higher and 
more important u-e to society they are fit¬ 
ted to perform, the greater is the return to 


he had occasioned. A Western writer tl.inW tlmt if it,,. Prolific HautJioy,.. . .ic “ sffl.f’U " 

. , , j . r» i , • j !b ' vvrl[ - tr tlttnUS that it till Also the tollowiuj; fine nexv varieties of otir own Seed- 

At, last he turned to Bob, and said— proper way of spelling tho is “though ” lin ^ S: 

“Whxul.,y.,usxy shipping „„d ate “eylu.” ,!,,d Iw “ beau,” pn.,- 

>v,ll, I’ll in-atjuu well, ami give yuu ,-r way „f spelling pe.atoea L pouyhtcijlU- - .. 

tell Gollats a month. eaux.” vionroe Scarlet; very |iro<incii c.. ..»ic “ $3,00 •* 

“ 1 should like to go,” said Bob hesita- ---- Ornnge frollfic; Hue, large mill 

.. .. , ,, ,, , „ productive.->f c “ S3.'0 •• 

lingly, “but rny mother— hoR OALE. — A cook Stove four years old, EHwnii{ter& Burry’s No. 1 'the highest flavored straw- 

“ Hang jour mother!” said the Captain, and “well broke.” Will draw anything Fo^mimiie^dl^ch^tions 'pie’ise ro'er to'ourr'.ataiocne, 
“She’ll he glad to get rid of jolt. Come from green oak to anthracite which win i-e forwardm on receipt of post-paid npphea- 

° tions. All post-pam or,lets will receive prompt niiention. 

Will you go/ ---- HI.I.W xNGER & HARRY, 

“ 1 hain’t got no clothes.” ’ ^ ,, July IStl Moum1 ,to «* Nurseries. Rochester, NI V. 

“11,-lCa a cheat lull. The other chap DCUttl) $ VgOfnCr. ’ Elion & <o. N -~ 

was just your size and they 1. hi you to a _O-_ > _ _ Premiun.lt.toad Ilorre Poxver, 

.< 1*11 ••Aiuanpi the end. amt nev.r stand to douht: THRF.Stl L\(J itl'PlIlM’. AND SF.I’AltATOR 

L . ^ , r * , to t , , .i tothiug s so hard, but search will find it out.” r pHEabove machines are oflbred the public this season 

C-cst off that line there, shouted the • . - I at the followintr prices—heine much less in roitortion 

Captain ; and the ship fell off with the tide For the Rural New-Yorker. t’or3’woYlorlreowen'!' 6 T'.'T?.TZ "™.)"®nd 

and whs soon standing down the hay with ACROstihat vntgma “ °” e <i«) 'to . “ so 

• • , , . f /, . flvovouhAL iiiuttjiui, 4l T |, resh) . r w } t |, Separator for i Horse p ov , c r 

a lair wind, and evciy si itch of cant a-s set. if sold with power 45 . t.-,, jf witho.it power 37,50 

She was bound for the Northwest via Car- I rnn composed of 26 letters. Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. :’5 

... . . . ... ii„ , . Saw mill complete for u-e. 35 

ton, and hack again, which was then called ‘ Y > ’• ^ ls a " Bauds for ai>ove sen complete with wrenches. &c. .t 

the HiiiihL- vovaoe and usually o- -imierl My 2, 3, 18 is an nninnil Also Wherler's Rack and Finion Horse Pr.« ers of our 

Ittc 0OUO1C \o\rigt, dim usually Ox. aUpicd own, manufacture which w warrant etpinl to any of the 

about four years. s ’ ' . kind made, and which wpoifiTand guarantee the full right 

r , .-I . Aly 4. "24, 18, 18, (5, 2 in tin insect. of use for the following prices: 

In the meanwhile, the non appearance of * 18 ,, , 9 „ i<t a Two Horse i-ower.g.ro 

Boh, seriously alarmed his mother. Anight VIu f . ' V, ,ie d ? , <l0 ..;.,. *•'» 

- . 11 1 ’ Y ”> 1 ’» 14. to. 18 is a fowl. I litMhreshershavingnopiitent on them aresamensnliove 

passed, and the town crier was called into w., 7 |{ .r ... ... • nn limned. For fun her particulars Siv descripiivecaeiloL'iieol 

ei-niiixtiliim • vveelr when she trace him .... .7 ’ ~’ ’ ’ ' ’ S a " n( l ,lal,c I )lant - Ml,any Agricultural Works. Warehouse and Seed Store, 

M qutsUlon , a V(tU, tl slu, grt t linn up, \l y 8. B. 12 19. Id. 14 is a mineral. furnished gratis on application 10 the proprietors. 

had a note read for her iu meeting, and \|. <» 12 21 12 id is a nlnn* „ emery &eo.. 

. 0 > 1 ) f, U,^I. U ( pii8apian„ No. 3(10.371 Broadway. Albany. N.Y. 

went into mourning. Aly in, 11 .25 is a plant. - : -—— -- 

Just four years after the occurrences, the vty 11 , 13 . 15,22, ll is a npaeimis fowl. iHAitsiiAi.iA** himm.ica, 

ship got hack to port, and Boh and Ills friend My 12,3, 17.24,5,23, 10 IS a plant. A.mlg/^LxutXstXo sinus.over Saw & Brother's Itook- 

were paid off The wages of the widow’s )\y 13, 12, 2 1 is a tree. ' mT.’sIc' UnC l»am',dd'eu.. I’eriod.cds.&c.. 


ontlj’s Corner. 


Attempt die end. and uev- r stand 10 doubt: 
Nothing's so hard, hut search will find it out.' 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 21> leiters. 

Aly I, 22, (i. 3 is an insect. 

My 2, 3, 18 is an iminml 
My 3, 4 21. 25 is a shrub. 

Aly 4. 24, 18, 18, (J, 2 is an insect. 

Aly 5,9, 18. 9, 22. 19, 9 is a tree. 

My (i, l •, 14. 111. 18 is a fowl. 

My 7, Hi, 13, 15, 2, 9, 2d, 2d is an aquatic plant. 
My 8. 9. 12 19. Id. 14 is a mineral. 

Mj 9, 12, 21. 12, Id is a plant. 

Aly In, 11.25 is a plant. 

My II, 13. 15, 22, 11 is n rapacious fowl. 

My 12, 3, 17. 24, 5, 23, Id is a plant. 


son amounted to just four hundred and 
eighty dollars, and he found on squaring his 
accounts with the captain,that his advances 
had amounted to the odd tens, and lour hun¬ 
dred dollars clear were the fruits of his long 
cruisu. 

As lie walked in the direction of his moth¬ 
er’s house, in company with Joe, he scan¬ 
ned with a curious eye the houses, the shops 


My 14, Id, 5. 21, 19. Id is a medical prescription. 
Aly 15. 24, 2, 3, I, I is a quadruped. 

My Id, Id, 23 is a genus of (i-h. 

•My 17, Id. 18. 18. 2 (. Id is a plant. 

Aly 18, 13. 19, 21, 2 is a quadruped. 

Aly 19, Id, 18, 2. id, 22 is an aquatic fowl. 

My 2H, Id, 2. 2d, 5. 30, Id, 22 is a planet. 

My 2l. 5, Id. 19, 23. 3. 17, 18 is a planet. 

My 22. 21. ! 7, 15 is 11 kind of sea fish. 

■My 23, 21, 17. 17, Id, 18. is a sma I singing bird. 


1 :i_ ,1 111 , nicy can ue to uiuns, ct"u me uiguer anti . . , * , J ... o.iigi.ip ./uu. .-.— .a ... 

uditle the other was poorly clad, and seem- monj important u>e t0 socitity thl ° an; Ht . and the people that he passed. Nothing My 24. 17, 5, 2 . is the twelfth part of a foot. corner «,f State and R„f 

ed sari and dejected. tw | tn m-rfarm ilu. i • tlu. /.r.,m , . appeared changed: the same Signs Indiea My 25, id, 23. 21. 5, 3 , 4 is a l.rge fowl. ^ „- 

T fxjin’f eon T rift n.nll Af.. < ^ perform, tile greater is tile return to j . • , • I- . | 7 .• The Nkw-Yokkkk coununs more 

1 cant S3J that I do very well, Mr themse i ves itl wea lth and honor. ted an unchanging hospitality on the part My 2d, 2-> 3, 17 21. in, 22. s a spcc.es ol dog. cultural, scientific MuCmmcai. Educ: 

vv heeler, the mechanic replied tn a tone of of the same landlord, the same lumpers Aly whole is the name of ihe author. News matter, than any other Agricuiti 

despondencj r . Work is very dull, and EARLY EDUCATION were standing on the same corners—it Attica, N. V’. June, 1851. r.j.s.p. nai published in the United Buttes. 

wages low, and with so large a family as 1 -- ’ seemed as if he had been gone only a dav O’Answer n.-xt week. good paper.devoted to useful and inst; 

h *. • . » ■* 0 , J . # # . o - _ _ _ to give tins one a careful exntm 

?ive f itis toucrri enougii toget along under We may assert that, in a hundred men With the old sights and sounds Bub’s old Kor l(e Aarul 1>cvv -»urkei. in u,at u * e 0,1 u r,rs! cl 

the best circumstances. there-are more than ninety who are what feelings revived, and he almost dreaded to GEOGRAPHICAL E NIGMA. '"° rt ai ‘ l, | ut ' Ult ^^dva'iic 

I am really sorry to hear you say so, Mr. they are, good or bad, useful or pernicious see, debouching from some allev, a detach- - Two dollars a VkaT- ^i i or V ^ C 

Allen, replied the merchant in a kind tone; to society, from the instruction they have ment of boys sent by bis ancient enemy, I am composed of 22 letters. umt Agents as lotiowsThree tijpiei 

how much can you earn now? received. It is on early education that de- the school master, to know why he had been *• 21 - •’> (> > 1 ' ■ 1 11 c,, " nt Y M lir y Ia nd. Ten tklldeiTan'^oii^to''Ageni.^i^ii 

If L had steady work, I could earn nine pends the great difference observable among playing truant, and to carry him to receive My “’ 3 ’ H ’ l<J ’ Io lsac, "" ly 1,1 Virg “"'‘ .. . iM Fon°v7 a ]omM ,l ui , | : ei!" 

or ten dollars a week. But our business is them. The least and most imperceptible the customary wolloping. ‘ y " * ' ‘ . y . tr \ and any addifiouni muuUv, thu 

very bad , the substitution of steam engines impressions received in our infancy have When he was near home, he said: , { , 4> l; , u a P0IIltty ia Pennsylvania. ah moneys received hy mail win . 

on railroads for horses on turnpikes, has consequences very important, and of long “Joe, I vvouder if anybody’s found that l(i if, , H „ county in Indiana. the paiier, ami receipts sent whenever < 

broken in seriously upon the harness-mak duration. It is with these first impressions, pitcher?” # My e, 22, 17, 18,i.« nemnty ... Alubiunn Jr^fAuS 

ing business. The consequence is, that 1 as with a river, whose waters we can easily He stooped down, thrust ltis arm under My whole is a pixiiicat puper published in this ofnii iirofessions — friemtsofMentaln 
do not average six dollars a week the year turn by different canals, in quite opposite the stone steps and withdrew the identical State . c . j. ohtnf.ramT^^^ 

round. courses, so that, from the insensible direc- piece of earthen ware he had deposited (py Answer nr-xt wook. .subscription money, properly 

Is it possible that railroads have wrought tion the stream receives at its source, it there just four years ago. Having rinsed ^ - - sent by mail at our risk. 

such a^change in your business ? takes different directions, end at last arrive and filled it at the pump, he walked into his ANSWERS lo otc. in jmO. 81. a limited munher 

Yes, the harness-making branch of it; at places far distant from each other; and mother’s house and found her seated in lu*r Kniremn r IJBiaT „ inserted m the Nkw-vorkkr. at them 

especially in large cities like this, where the with the same facility we may turn the accustomed arm chair. She looked at him PUKK c.»i.umbu< D.scovkkkd America. each subsequent imhiicatkm—To t . 

heavy wagon trade is almost entirely bro- minds of children to what direction we for a minute, recognized, him screamed and Answer to Oritnunl Ch mule.—D-D ie Lie-Evil- W Notices reintive to Meetimrs. & 

ken up. please. exclaimed. Vile-Ill-Livc-l-Live-Devil. piibtishca gratuitously. 


(jy Answer next week. 

ANSWERS To riammAo, otc. ii.t ixO, 81. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.—C hristo- 
PHKK Col.UMBlH DlSCOVKttKD AMERICA. 

Answer to Original Ch uade.—D-D ie Lie-Evil- 
VlLE-lLL-LlVfti -1,1V e-Devil. 


which will le forwarrle i on riTeipi of pnst-paiil applica¬ 
tions. All post-pain or.iers u III receive prompt niieution. 

HI.I.W xNGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hoi>e Nurseries. Rochester, N V. 
July, ISot. Si-if 

EMERY A CO.’s 

Premium Bail Bond IIor.se Power, 

A IX II 

THRESHING M 'CHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
r jvHE aliove machines are otrereil ihe public this season 
I at the following prices— Mui! m icii h>ss in . roportion 
lo cost of mami(acting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse l’ower,.'.y||() 

“ One do do . go 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse l‘o«er 

if sold witli power ^. 1 . 1 , if without power 37.50 
Thresher for one horse with or w ithout power,.. .”5 

Saw mill complete for u-e. 3.7 

Bauds for above seit complete with wrenches. &c. .7 
Also Wheeler's Rack and Pinion llurse IVm ers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which vveuifi randguarantce the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two Horse Power.ftit’O 

One do do . 7.7 

Theihreshers having no patent on them aresameasnhovc 
quoted. For furiher particulars si*e descriptive caialogueol 
Vllianv Agricultural Works. Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to ihe proprietors. 

EMERY & (Jo.. 

No. 3(19.371 Broadway. Albany. N.Y. 
JlAUXHALlAx imtlli lil.Mll.in, 

XsfBtlffaQ BURNS' dl.Ot’K, corner ol Si le and 
y ' /?/-g/ ^L | {" ll ’' l ° streets, over Sage & Brother's liook- 
<i.' store. Kochesier. N. V. 

isic hooks. Pamphlets, Periodicals, Ac., 
lound in plain and fancy bindings: old hooks rehouml : 
Blank hooks ruled to anv pattern, and hound to order; 
Public and Private l.il ra r 'os repaired al short notice.— 
Packages cotibiining direcuons for binding, puncluallv al¬ 
ien ded to. 

N. B.—A II work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January. 1851. |57-tf | F. II MA Ri-H A l.l,. 

MOORE’S RITBAI. KKW-YOIIKKI!, 

t’UBLISHKn EVERY THURSIIAY. at ROCHESTER. BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Otfioe in Hums' P.loek, [No. I, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Ruffulo sts. 

The Nkw-Yurkkk contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific Mechanical, Educational, l.iteraiy and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in tlie United Suites. Those who wish n 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive su'ueeis. are 
invited to give tins one a careful examination—and to hear 
in mind that Uie postage on a lirsl class |>eriuiti< al is no 
more than on (lie smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Ykak — tf! lor six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, tor tf j; 
rlix ('opies (and one to Ageni or gciler up of cluh, > lor # III; 
Ten Copies (and one io Agent,) Ibrtfl.i: Twenty Copies 
lor tf25, and any additional mnuher. directed to individuals 
at the same rale. Forty Copies, direevo to one person, for 
tf4n. and any additional uumlier. thus addressed, at the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rates. 

All moneys received hy mail will lie acknowledged i:i 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters. Clergymen, Teachers. < Mficers and Mem- 
Iters of Agricultural Societies, and other influential itersons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as w ell as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to ihe Nkw-Yurhkr. 

jy” .Subscription money, properly enclosi d, may be 
sent hy mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited ttumlier of appropriate advertisements will he 
inserted in t!*e New-Yorker, at ttie rate of *1 per square 
(twelve lines or less.) fo*’ the first insertion, and 30 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To lie paid for iu advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings. &c., of Agricultural. 
Horticultural. Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 


and the pi mis can l.e ohi im-d at \erv little ex pi nse. If 
they are planted the tir-t week iu August they will l e .r a 
good crop of fruit next y. r. 

The following incline lie very lest under cultivation: 
Burr's .sew Pine, of the highest and mo-t delicious ll :\or 

uniformly, and productive.3.4c IP do/, tf l..ih fr' IU) 

Boston Pine; Itardy anj exceeding¬ 
ly productive.374c “ $1,50 “ 

Hovey’s Si edliug: a well known, 

m ignificent berry.374c “ @i. 5 (i “ 

Riv I Hudson; valuai le for m nketing an I pre.-orvmg, 

hardy and productive,. ....... 2.10 “ tf l.nq •• 

Bishop i ir nige; productiveand fine 

flavored.2.’>c “ tf I 110 “ 

I.arge Early irlet; an excellent standard sort, one of ihe 
earliest.■{. r. “ - l.nn >• 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: 

A WEEKT.Y JOORNAI,, DEVOTED TO 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and Sci¬ 
ence, Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
General Intelligence, the Markets, &c., &c. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D, T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETHER ELL, and H. C. WHITE. 
Da. M. M. RODGERS, Foreign Correspondent. 

The Ruh at. New-Yorker is designed to be unique an 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any otiier paper published in this Country. 

f-W For Terms, &e.. see last page. 


PROGRESS AND IIIPROVEMENT. 


DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW i YORK. - No. 6. 

SELECTION OF DAIRY STOCK. 

After an interval, unexpected!}' pro¬ 
longed by illness and a press of business 
consequent therewith, we propose to resume 
and continue more regularly, the serial ar¬ 
ticles upon this subject. 

The paramount object of a dairyman in 
selecting his stock wall ever be their fitness 
for his purpose. If his intention is to make 
butter, his selection should consist of cows 
that give milk yielding large quantities of 
cream. Every one is aware of the marked 
difference in the quality of milk drawn 
from different cows. The richness of milk 
is estimated by the amount of cream which 
it furnishes, or the amount of butter a giv¬ 
en quantity will yield. Such dairymen as 
would act understanding^ in forming their 
opinion of the good qualities of a cow for 
cream, could make use of an instrument 
known as a Lactometer, or properly and 
simply a milk guage. 



i This consists, as shown in the cut, of a 
number of long glass tubes, divided into 
100 equal parts, and placed in a wooden 
] frame. By filling the several tubes with 
the milk of different cows, and allowing it 
> to stand for 24 or 36 hours, the amount of 
cream on each parcel would be shown by 
the graduated scale in the tube, and by 
comparison the amount of cream furnished 
by the milk from each cow would be read¬ 
ily seen. In this way a selection could 
be made, best adapted to the wants of the 
owner. 

There is the same difference in the 
amount of casein, or cheese particles, in 
several samples of milk as in the quantity 
of cream, and if the amount of cheese that 
could bo made regardless of its quality 
was all the dairyman desired, choice could 
be made of cows, the milk of which fur¬ 
nished the. most cheese; but as richness is 
a very desirable quality of cheese, it would 
unquestionably be good policy to make se¬ 
lections ot those cows furnishing the largest 
amount of both combined. The amount of 
casein in milk is not so easily determined, 
though Prof. Johnston in his Agricultural 
Chemistry has detailed the method, from 
which we may hereafter give some ex¬ 
tracts. 

There has been an animated contest <m. 
ing on among breeders of the different 
kinds of stock, as to the merits of their fa- 
\oi,te breed, for milk or dairy purposes — 


As much attention should be given to such 
a subject before advising others which to 
choose, we shall be excused from entering 
into the detail of the experiments and opin¬ 
ions of the contestants. 

With some, the Ayrshires are great fa¬ 
vorites, and are represented as excellent 
milkers yielding on grass feed 10 to 20 qts. 
of milk per day for the season. The} 7 are 
small, close, and fine made cattle, and are 
most in favor where best known. The 
Devons are favorites with us, being “ fine 
boned, clean limbed and very active—re¬ 
sembling in cattle, what is called blood in 
horses, more than any other stock.” Their 
rank as milkers is similar to our good native 
cows, and Mr. Allen in his “ Domestic An 
imals ” remarks:—“The cows invariably 
yield milk of great richness, and when ap 
propriately bred none surpass them for the 
quantity of butter and cheese. The Dur- 
hams are a fine stock, and meet with much 
favor, but as a general thing are not as 
highly esteemed for milkers as some others. 

I rom their large size and fine appearance 
we should naturally expect much of them, 
but we have high authority for saying, 

“ ,nan y ot them are inferior milkers,” and 
cannot be pronounced distinguished or pref¬ 
erable to all others for their dairy qualities. 
They have however a host of warm heart¬ 
ed and intelligent blends, and our own ob¬ 
servation has detected among them some oY 
the best milkers, we have anywhere met. 

These observations might apply also to 
the Holderness, Herefords, Sussex, and 
other varieties of foreign stock, and still we 
think with ordinary care in selecting and as 
good attention to their keeping, a dairy 
stock could be made up from our “natives’’ 
that would not suffer in comparison with 
the same number of any stock that could 
be named. Such a selection would be the 
work of some years, and attended with much 
expense and trouble. By purchasing a full 
supply and testing their qualities as milk¬ 
ers, and the quality of the same furnished, 
and retaining the choicest of the herd only, 
in a few years a model dairy stock might 
be obtained, and to such a course we should 
advise any one who would successfully pur¬ 
sue the business of a dairyman. 

\\ here practicable we should recommend 
the raising a few calves from the best cows 
in each year, as a means of furnishing some 
good milkers, but as small farmers deem 
this too expensive, the utmost care should 
e\ er bo bad in the selections which are 
made. YYe fully coincide with the remark 
of the proprietor of the Rural, published 
heretofore that for the dairy, good cows 
may be found among all breeds in this 
country, native and foreign—and it is, as a 
general rule, best to secure deep milkers 
wherever they can be found, without regard 
to origin. I 


MICE IN BARNS. 


Mr. Moore: — A year ago last spring I 
moved to my present residence, into build¬ 
ings all new at that time. Last fall I har¬ 
vested my grain, threshed it, and put it in 
the granary. During last winter I was 
very much annoyed by the mice destroying 
it. I tried every means in my power to 
get rid of them, but to no purpose. I set 
traps for them, got cats and dogs after them, 
stopped their holes with pounded glass, 
gave them poison,—and in fact did every¬ 
thing except burn up the barn, and leave 
the farm. But it was no go. There they 
were, and there they are still, in spite of all 
my efforts to route them out. And there 
they are like to stay and multiply if not re¬ 
moved, of which I see no prospect, unless 
some of your correspondents can tell me how 
to get rid of them. A Young Farmer. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF FERTILITY 1 

There are some remarkable exceptions 
to the generally received opinions of the 
cause of fertility in soils. It is an axiom, 
that you cannot long draw from the soil, 
and remove its productions without repla¬ 
cing the loss in some way or other. Yet, 
this rule does not in all cases hold good.— 
Meadows have been known to furnish a 
good clip for 20 or 30 years without renew¬ 
ing, and there are soils on river bottoms 
that are never overflowed, in some of the 
Western States, that have annually yielded 
large and constant crops of Indian corn for 
more than 40 years. Now in what does 
the fecundity of these soils consist. Not 
in decomposable vegetable matter, or in hu¬ 
mus; as all such fertilizers must have de¬ 
composed, and passed off’ in the crops and 
gaseous productions long ago. Is the en¬ 
riching, and resicustating material inorganic 
the marls, gypsum, phosphoric or sulphuric 
acids in combination with some of the earths 
—ammonia and other alkalies—or to what 
is to be attributed their continued product¬ 
iveness; while many other apparently good 
and perfect soils, constantly require the 
stimulus of manures or green crops? 

We were led to these remarks by a visit 
made a few days since among the rich wheat 
lands lying contiguous to the south shore 
of lake Ontario. Our visit was principally 
devoted, to view the crops of the Blue stem 
wheat, on the farms of Mr. Ax, uony Kentz, 
Mr. Davison, and others, in the town of 
Greece. 

It is a new and very valuable variety— 
standing the winter well—a strong stiff 
straw, with a large white skinned berry, and 
nearly as early as the Soules, and often 
gives 35 and 40 bushels per acre. It was 
brought into the country by Mr. Kentz, 
from Ohio, and is gaining universal favor. 

Mr. Kentz has a field of 14 acres now, 
in a very heavy crop of wheat, which has 
been cropped 23 years, and never manured 
at all except plowing in occasionally green 
crops, and during that time has several 
times had wheat after wheat without seed¬ 
ing, and several times has been followed 
with oats and corn, and sowed with wheat 
in the fall, and never but once laid over in 
grass, or was mowed or plastered but one 
summer, without summer-fallowing for 
wheat. In the 23 years he has had 15 or 
16 crops of wheat, and which has averaged 
over 28 bushels per acre, and the present 
crop, of the Blue-stem variety, will exceed 
that amount. 

The soil has the appearance of a prettv 
stiff clay, with some sand and gravel, and 
more or less colored of a dark or chocolate 
hue, and is in no way to be distinguished 
by the eye from many other wheat soils. 

Analysis may detect its peculiar virtues, 
and samples of the soil will be furnished to 
the call of the President of the State Soci¬ 
ety, for examination. Samples of the grain 
of this wheat field, may be examined at our 
office; also, a most extraordinary variety 
grown by Sam’l Davison, Esq., of Greece, 
called the Australian, having 17 houses, or 
setts, with 8 kernels in a sett, and conse¬ 
quently containing 136 kernels, or certainly 
120 , and very large. , 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Editors Rural: —I saw an article on 
Spring Wheat, in your paper about seed 
time, speaking of its being a sure crop, or 
rather not much risk,—and also, recom¬ 
mending Italian spring wheat as the best for 
biead, which I will not dispute. I purpose 
to speak of the uncertainty of the crop. I 
have raised it frequently, and it has done 
well—yielding from 20 to 25 bushels to 
the acre. In the spring of 1846, I sowed 
8 bushels of this wheat on good land, it 
came up finely and looked well for two 
weeks, but then it began to dwindle, grew 
thin, and vanished away until harvest time, 
when nearly all was gone. I found the 
cause to be an insect at, or near the root.— 
YVhat few stalks stood, turned white as it 
headed out, and on examination I found the 
insect working near the lower joint. This 
was the season the winter wheat crinkled 
down in a measure, as it was ripening. 

Recently, I passed through a wheat field 
and found heads lying down; on examina¬ 
tion, it appeared this insect had severed the 
straw near the lower joint, and was bedded 
in the side of the straw’. It has the color 
of a flax-seed, and is nearly the same size. 
The destruction by this insect of the winter 
j wheat, may be small it is now so near har¬ 
vest. I did not sow spring wheat again 
until the spring of 1850. I sowed ore 
acre of Italian, and harvested 23 bushels of 
fine plump wheat. At the same time I 
sowed one peck of Canada chub wheat, 
along side for experiment, likewise to get 
the seed—this was fine and yielded well. 

This spring I sowed one acre of each 
kind, on good land side by side; both came 
up fine, and promised equally well for two 
or three weeks, then the Italian began to 
dwindle, grew thin, and is still thinning out 
I should now judge not over one-third is 
left, and what that will amount to, must be 
light, while the Canada chub wheat along¬ 
side, is stocky, all standing, and promises 
well. It is true, the insect will not prey up¬ 
on all kinds of wheat alike. Several indi¬ 
viduals sowed ot the Italian spring wheat, 
and to my knowledge, have it similarly de¬ 
stroyed. Mattison. 

Penfield, N. Y., June, 1831. 


inconveniences, so that they shall not appear 
as such. 

As to visiting, I have not yet got so new- 
fashioned as to go without my work, allho’ 
I have been where not a woman appeared 
to have any but myself. 

Lastly, as “ Lucy” requests hints for her 
information, I will give some of my plans 
and experience. I have a box or basket in 
one corner of my room where I usually sit 
to work, and in that you will find some 
work or other, that is handy to catch up a 
minute if any one comes in, or while you 
wait for the folks to come to their meals, 
and also visiting work. Perhaps a little 
“love of d splay” may stimulate one to take 
some fancy piece of work when she goes 
a visiting, and the desire not to be behind 
her neighbors, induce another to do the 
same, and so on, till work can no more be 
dispensed with at an afternoon visit, than 
the usual amount of talking. Now, if all 
would do in this way, vve should soon have 
a more sociable and friendly neighborhood, 
than we do where each one tries to outdo 
the other ia setting the best table, and dis¬ 
playing the best furnished parlor, and our 
moral and intellectual interests might have 
more of our attention. 

But I have already extended this, farther 
than I intended to, and will close by ex¬ 
pressing a desire to hear again from “Lucy,” 
and subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, Emma Jane. 

breaking colts. 


FARMERS’ WIVES.-ANOTHER LETTER. 


Pasturing Meadow Lands. —Farmers 
cannot be too particular in keeping cattle, 
horses, or sheep from the new shorn mead¬ 
ows, until a good crop of grass has grown 
up. If the roots are eaten down too close¬ 
ly the next year’s crop will be much lessen¬ 
ed. Not a hoof should go into meadows 
after they become soft from fall rains, or a 
still greater injury will be done. Meadows, 
to be profitable must have good care. 


Mr. Editor: —I am a constant reader of 
your valuable paper which contains much 
useful information, not elsewhere met with. 
I was much pleased in reading “ Lucy’s” 
letter in the Rural of July 17th. I think 
her a more sensible woman, than many 
“ farmers’ wives.” I lived with one of them 
live years, and thought it was a hard place, 
and am of the same opinion still. She kept 
me on my feet, from morning till night, and 
used to tell me, there was no time to sit 
down, at a farmers home. 1 used frequent¬ 
ly to say, “ I never will marry a farmer.” 
Yet, when I considered the matter over a 
little, I thought that I could make my own 
regulations, and find some time to sit down, 
to read, write or sew. And my experience 
proves that I have plenty of time to do all 
my work myself. 

It is astonishing how differently women 
calculate their work. While some have it 
done, and well done, others prove to a dem¬ 
onstration, that “ woman’s work is never 
done.” By a little forethought and calcu¬ 
lation, how many steps might be saved even 
in one day ?—to say nothing of the months 
and years, and the expense of shoe-leather. 
Many women complain that their houses 
are so arranged as to make a great many 
steps. I will allow this in some cases, but, 
it is one thing to have a house convenient, 
and another to accommodate yourself to the 


In the 22d number of the Rural, is an 
article on “ Rearing and Breaking Colts,” to 
which, I think, a few words should be add¬ 
ed, in relation to the gradual use of the har¬ 
ness. io illustrate, my meaning; suppose 
we take a young man from the Professor’s 
office, or from the Counting-house, put him 
on the farm and require him to work faith¬ 
fully one half-day. Long before the half¬ 
day is terminated, his hands will be blister¬ 
ed, the muscles of his body sore, and his 
ambition gone, if he had any at first. Let 
him rest now “ till after dinner,” take his 
“nooning,” and be called out again to his 
labor. He will be stiff and lame in all his 
joints and limbs, and totally averse to ac¬ 
tion. Such is the condition of young horses 
when first set to work; (and even of old 
ones that have not been harnessed for some 
time;) and hence the reason why they often 
refuse to go, after being kept too long in the 
harness the first time, or were worked too 

hard, or harnessed to soon afterward._ 

Hence the necessity of training them grad¬ 
ually, both in regard to the length of time 
they are kept in the harness, and the amount 
or severity of labor they are required to 
perform. H> 

Down East, June, 1831. 


HIVING BEEi. 


I rom four swarms kept over in common 
box hives, we have had in 3 weeks after the 
23d of June, thirteen young swarms. One 
after hiving went to the woods. Another 
started, but after going about 20 rods were 
brought down on a beech tree, by throwing- 
dust among them, and were hived—but in 
two hours they left and went into a stump, 
about two feet from the ground, the cavity 
in it—running upward—being a little more 
than large enough to hold them. And yet 
another started oft) but by persevering- 
ly throwing dirt among them, they were 
brought down on a fence, hived, and went 
to work. By this it appears that dirt 
thrown among a swarm of bees will make 
them light; but it is generally useless, for 
when once started they will not often stop 
l° n g- Arvillo. 

Ulysses, N, Y., July, 1831. 

























MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


WEEVILS IN WHEAT. 

For some weeks past we have been re¬ 
ceiving accounts from different parts of the 
State about the depredations of the weevil 
upon the wheat crop. To many of our 
readers the insect is probably a stranger, 
and we hope it will long remain so. Its 
appearance in the wheat, is that of a small 
seed or mite of a bright orange color, and 
not usually one-sixteenth of an inch in 
length, and very slim. They are found in¬ 
side the chaff along with the berry—or in 
its place—having extracted all its juice and 
prevented its growth. 

The samples shown us this year are not 
very full of them, but there is fear they 
will continue to increase. We resided in 
the State of Maine in 1836-7, when the 
weevil was most destructive to the wheat 
crop in that locality—and have there ex¬ 
amined hundreds of heads that would not 
yield a kernel of wheat, their place being- 
abundantly supplied by the insect. The 
quantity was so large that upon the barn 
floor, when the sheaves were handled, quarts 
could be gathered. So fearful and de¬ 
structive were their ravages, that growing 
wheat was nearly discontinued in the State. 
Ten years later, visiting the State again, we 
were gratified to learn the weevil had nearly, 
or entirely disappeared, and good crops of 
wheat were rewarding the husbandman. 

It is a question of deep interest to Wes¬ 
tern New York how the ravages of this in¬ 
sect are to be stayed. In the chrysalis state 
they are supposed to pass the winter, and 
emerge in the form of a fly about the time 
the wheat is in the milk, or perhaps earlier, 
so their deposit assumes the form described 
at the time when the kernel is most suscep¬ 
tible of injury. Observation has brought 
out the fact, that late heads of wheat are 
most affected, and few if any are found in 
the most forward winter wheat. Spring 
wheat suffers most, though we believe there 
are varieties of both, that have so far, nearly 
or entirely escaped. 

Early sowing on ground well prepared so 
as to ensue an early ripening of wheat may 
offer one of the best precautionary meas¬ 
ures. 

■Some effort should bo made to destroy 
the insect in the fall, such as salting wheat 
in the mow, mixing dry slacked lime with it 
after threshing and unquestionably a coat¬ 
ing of lime upon the land would do some¬ 
thing toward their destruction. We have 
seen lime sown broad-cast over the field of 
growing grain where it was supposed the 
fly was most active in depositing its eggs 
and at that time the practice had many ad¬ 
vocates. Liming before or at the time of 
seeding would probably have a tendency to 
destroy the insect if deposited upon the ker¬ 
nel, or go with it into the ground and exert 
a salutary influence there. Wc hope the 
subject may early recievc attention from 
able hands as we deem it of the utmost 
importance. i 
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DRILLING WHEAT. 

Messrs. Editors: —The Rural’s popu¬ 
larity increases every day among the circle 
of my acquaintance, proving that it is only 
necessary to be a reader of it, to be satisfied 
of its utility—to say nothing of its enter¬ 
taining and amusing variety. * * 

Wheat promises a good return generally, 
but especially where it was sown with a 
drill. This, by the way, is beginning to be 
looked on more favorably the more it is 
tested, and from an experience of four years, 
I am completely satisfied that sowing all 
kinds of small grains in drills, has not only 
all the arguments in its favor, but that 
practical results prove, on the score of 
economy of seed, saving of labor, and last, 
though not least, decided increase of crop, 
it is a vast improvement over the old broad¬ 
cast method. 

It requires some skill and experience in 
order to drill with precision, but above all, 
the drill should be right, in order to do good 
work. I have sown from 50 to 100 acres 
of winter wheat per year, for the last three 
years, and with two exceptions, the result 
has been very satisfactory. On those pieces, 
the soil was a very tenacious clay, and for 
some cause not fully understood, the result 
was not as favorable as we desired. Yet, 
the crop was tolerable, and the owner of one 
lot admitted that his wheat was as good as 
it would have been sown in the ordinary 
way—so he made a saving, in seed at any 
rate. R. S. Ransom. 

Butternut Hill Farm, Mad. Co., N. V. 
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WORKING HEREFORD OX. 


We give above, the portrait of a working 
Hereford Ox, for which as well as the ac¬ 
companying description, we are indebted to 
Steven’s edition of “ Youatt & Martin on 
Cattle,” lately published by Saxton, N. Y. 
a book of which we have heretofore spo¬ 
ken favorably in our columns. 

“The Hereford white-faced breed, with 
the exception of a very few Alderney and 
Durham cows, have almost exclusive pos¬ 
session of the county of Hereford. The 
Hereford oxen are considerably larger than 
the Devons. They are usually of a darker 
red; some of them are brotvn, and even 
yellow, and a few are brindled; but they 
are principally distinguished by their white 
faces, throats, and bellies. In a few the 
white extends to the shoulders. The old 
Hcrefords were brown, or red-brown, with 
not a spot of white about them. It is only 
within the last 50 or 60 years that it has 
been the fashion to breed for white faces. 
Whatever may be thought of the change of 
color, the present breed is certainly far su¬ 
perior to the old one. The hide is consid¬ 
erably thicker than that of the Devon.— 
Compared with the Devons, they are shorter 
in the leg, and also in the carcass; higher, 
and broader, and heavier in the chine; 
rounder and wider across the hips, and bet¬ 
ter covered with fat; the thigh fuller and 

GUANO FOR WHEAT. 

The Editor of the American Farmer, 
who well understands the subject, is en¬ 
quired of by a correspondent as follows:— 
“ Would it be proper to fallow your land, 
harrow it, and sow the guano, or guano and 
plaster, with the wheat, and put them in 
with the shovel plows ?” 

He replies: 

The guano should be mixed with plaster 
at the rate of 100 lbs. of guano to 25 lbs. 
of plaster, sown broadcast, and plowed in 
as soon after as possible; the ground then 
to be harrowed until a fine tilth is obtained, 
preparatory to sowing the wheat, which may j 
bo either plowed or harrowed in, provided 
the seed is not covered more than two or 
three inches. Water furrows should then 
be formed and the field rolled across the fur¬ 
rows. Unless the soil be very poor, 200 lbs. 
of guano will be enough—if very poor, 300 
lbs. to the acre should be applied. The \ 
depth of the furrow is not material, as the 
plants will find the guano whether covered 
4, 6 or 8 inches. 

THE BE3T KLND OF FOWLS. 

As I have for several years been more 
or less engaged in poultry raising, and have 
within the time kept nearly all kinds of do¬ 
mestic fowls common to this country. 1 have 
often been asked the question, “ Which are 
the most profitable hens to keep ?” but have 
not been able to decide fully which were 
the most so until lately. And I now give 
you my decision, — hoping that some of 
your readers may be profited by my expe¬ 
rience:— 

If your object be to keep hens for laying, 
keep the pure Black Spanish Fowls. Even 
if you pay a large price for them, they will 
soon pay you back the money with interest, 
but if your object be to raise chickens for 
marketing, cross the Black Spanish with 
the Red Shanghae or Cochin China fowls; 
as chickens produced from such across will 
attain a larger size and come to maturity 
much sooner than the clear Asiatic fowls. 
And those—if any there be who doubt the 
above statement, are cordially invited to vis¬ 
it my poultry yard and see for themselves. 

As I am free to give you my experience 
in poultry raising, I hope others will give 
theirs as freely; and if there are really any 
better fowls than the above named—and it 
can be proved so—then I am willing to 
give up beat. Now, friends, do give us a 
little of your experience in the matter; and 
when convenient call and visit my pure 
stock of imported Spanish Fowls.—J. Dr- 
mon, in JV. E. Farmer ,. 

Each to his place in the great harvest. 


more muscular, and the shoulders larger 
and coarser. 

They fatten to a much greater weight 
than the Devons, and run from 50 to 70 
score. (A tolerable cow will average from 
35 to 50 score.) They are not now much 
used for husbandry, though their form adapts 
them for them for the heavier work; and they 
have all the honesty and docility of the 
Devon ox, and greater strength, if not his 
activity. The Hereford ox fattens speedily 
at an early age, and it is more advantage¬ 
ous to the farmer, and perhaps to the coun¬ 
try, that he should go to market at three 
years old, than to be kept longer to be em¬ 
ployed as a beast of draught. 

They are far worse milkers than the Dev¬ 
ons. This is so generally acknowledged, 
that while there are many dairies of Devon 
cows in various parts of the country, (none 
of which, however, are very profitable to 
their owers,) a dairy of Herefords is rarely 
to be found. To compensate for this, they 
are kindly feeders. Their beef may be ob¬ 
jected to by some as being occasionally a 
little too large in the bone, and the forequar¬ 
ters being coarse and heavy; but the meat, 
ol the best pieces is often very fine grained 
and beautifully marbled. There are few 
cattle more prized in the market than the 
genuine Herefords.” 

I UNDEEDRAINING MEADOWS, 

I - 

Some of our best farmers have lately 
adopted, with entire success, the system of 
underdrawing their heavy clay and wet 
meadows. This is done in the most sum¬ 
mary manner, by attaching two yoke of 
good oxen or two pair of horses to a strong 
sub-aoil plow, which penetrates to the depth 
of 15 to 20 inches below the surface. The 
sod is di\ ided and separated by the plow to 
a distance scarcely exceeding one and a half 
inches, which immediately closes after the 
furrow; and if moist when the operation is 
performed, the turf unites in a few days. 

By this operation, a large underdrain is 
left at the bottom of the furrow where the 
point, or nose, and wing of the sub-soil plow 
has passed, and nearly of their size, which, 
in stiff soils, remain open for years. On 
meadows where there are puddles of stand¬ 
ing water, as is always the case on stiff soils 
after rains, the effect is instantaneous. If 
the plow has been started in a ravine or low 
part of the meadow, (as it should be, so as 
to form a descent for the surface water,) 
when it passes through the little basins, the 
water vanishes as if by magic, and it is 
heard gurgling rapidly along its new-found 
aqueduct till it reaches the outlet. In ad- 
diiion to this more immediately perceptible 
effect, if the meadow thus drained, be close¬ 
ly watched for a few weeks, and especially 
during wet weather, a marked improvement 
will be noticed, over similar undrained 
meadows. The grass will be thicker, rank¬ 
er, and more forward; it will mature quicker, 
and yield heavier and better grass. 

The distance of these furrows, or drains, 
should vary according to the compactness 
or tenacity of tho soil, and the frequency of 
the basins to be drained. In the heaviest 
| soils, the drains may be advantageously run 
within ten feet of each other. If less ad¬ 
hesive, and few pond holes exist, the fur¬ 
rows may be a distance of 20 or 30 feet. 
No meadows, unless of the lightest kinds, 
will be injured by this operation, while all 
others will be decidedly benefited. This 
results from the imperceptible yet rapid 
drainage of the water which is held in ex¬ 
cess by the soil, and the escape of which is 
so beneficial to the vegetation. 

This operation has been adopted in Eng¬ 
land many years since, but with an imple¬ 
ment considerably differing from the sub¬ 
soil plow. It consisted simply of a pointed 
iron, some three inches in diameter at its 
largest end, which was connected with the 
beam by two strong, thin coulters, The 
iron point was often sent three to four feet 
below the surface, and required a strong- 
force to move it. This implement has been 
principally superseded where first adopted, 
by the substitution of thorough and more 
permanent tile underdraining.— Am. Ag. 


LIME AS A MANURE. 

The use of lime as a fertilizing substance 
for land, has long been known, and in many 
parts of the country has been brought to 
great perfection. There is however, great 
difficulty in th c practical use of this vaual- 
ble manure, as no universal rule can 
be adopted for its application. For instance, 
the quantity must be graduated according 
to the character of the soil, and the neg¬ 
lect of this fact alone has caused this dif¬ 
ficulty. Deep soil, filled with vegetable 
matter, will take three times more lime 
than should be applied to thin soil, con¬ 
taining a much more limited quantity. 
Then again, wet land will bear a much lar¬ 
ger proportion than dry. The only safe 
rule to adopt is, for every man to experi¬ 
ment for himself, and after understanding 
fully the nature of lime and the character 
of his soil, he cannot go astray. It is very 
common to hear farmers, who have been 
induced to use lime, say that their land has 
received no benefit from it. The problem 
is easily solved —they did not know how to 
use it 

I have tried upon my land, for several 
years, various experiments, and have con¬ 
stantly become wiser in the mode of using 
it. I have never failed to find that my 
land was most materially benefited by it, 
and I feel great confidence in recommend¬ 
ing it to others. I shall proceed, very 
briefly, to give my views of the character 
and efficacy of lime as a manure. I will 
state in the first place, that the use of this 
manure is so imperfectly understood, as well 
as the office which it performs, that it is 
proper to place it in a practical form. 

Lime forms a constituent part of some 
grains, such as wheat and rye, as is ascer¬ 
tained by chemical analysis; and where no 
lime exists in the soil, the crop becomes 
sickly and imperfect. But in most vege¬ 
tables it is a mere decomposer of the vege¬ 
table matter in the soil, furnishing by this 
means a constant nutriment to the plant. 
This at once explains the reason, why light 
soil, containing but little vegetable matter, 
requires less lime than that which is more 
strongly impregnated. I have tested this 
in various ways, and on a variety of soils, 
and every experiment confirms its truth. 
If I were to put one hundred bushels of 
lime upon an acre of poor soil, I am certain 
I should raise no crop for two or three 
years, for the simple reason that there 
would not be sufficient matter for the lime 
to ac^ upon, and to use a common expres¬ 
sion, it would burn the land. Before it 
could be available, it would be necessary 
for the lime to become neutralized in the 
soil, and the additional aid of successive 
vegetation, such as might grow, to reme¬ 
dy the difficulty. After this process shall 
have taken place, it will produce in abun¬ 
dance. Twenty or thirty bushels to the 
acre, for the first dressing, in sufficient. It 
plainly follows from what has been said, 
that a different soil, deeply impregnated 
with vegetable mould, will bear a much 
larger quantity of lime. For such land, 
one hundred bushels to the acre is not a 
large quantity. I would not exceed that 
quantity upon any land, but for the first 
dressing would graduate it from twenty to 
one hundred, with the nature of the soil. 

Now as to the mode of its application. 
Generally, it is put upon a plowed field in 
heaps, and spread, and afterwards plowed 
under. I regard this as a most pernicious 
mode of limeing. In the first place, the spots 
where the heaps are, receive too large a 
quantity; and in the next place, by plow¬ 
ing it under, the lime gets too deep to act 
successively upon the vegetable matter in 
the soil—consequently its beneficial effect 
is lost. Lime is heavy, and its tendency is 
to sink. The great object is to keep it as 
near the surface as possible. For several 
years I have adopted the method of spread¬ 
ing it upon the sod, and this furnishes the 
most successful mode of renovating an old 
meadow. It is spread from the wagon, 
and it requires but little experience to 
graduate the quantity according to your 
wish. In a short time the lime sinks into 
the spongy sod, and decomposes all dead 
vegetable matter, which at the same time 
nourishes the roots of the grass and causes 
the blades to spring up with extraordinary 
vigor. I have had old meadows double 
their usual quantity of hay the first year 
after this process. 

Then again, when you desire to plow the 
same meadow, the lime having sunk into 
the sod is still upon the surface, and ready 
to act as a decomposer of the sod, and 
manure in case the land should require it. 
If the ground should be left in meadow, it 
will be found that successive crops of grass 
will be greatly increased. 

I might extend this communication to a 
much greater length, but as you will often 
hear from me, I am desirous of consulting 
brevity .—Farvn Journal. 

A Heavy- Hog. —A Correspondent of 
the Mass. Ploughman, says. 

If July is not to warm to read pig stories, 
I will tell a short one. Some time since 1 
killed a pig eighteen months old whose 
weight when properly dressed (ready for 
market) was seven hundred and seventy- 
seven pounds net.—His rough fat weighed 
27£ pounds. (What breed was it?) 


CARE OF THE HORSE. 

Stewart’s Stable Economy gives very 
important directions to those having the 
care of horses, in regard to their treatment 
after having been hard worked or driven. 
Thousand of horses are yearly ruined by 
suffering them to take violent colds after 
hard exercise. 

Gentle motion to a heated horse is neces¬ 
sary, to prevent the evils likely to arise 
from one set of organs doing more than 
another set requires. But in many cases 
motion after work is useful when the horse 
is not heated. He may come in drenched 
with rain, but quite cool, and there may be 
no one on hand to dry him, or his coat may 
be so long that one man can not get him 
dry before he begins to shiver. In such 
cases the horse should be walked about. 
Were he stabled or allowed to stand at rest 
in this state, he would be very likely to suf¬ 
fer as much injury cAs if he were suddenly 
brought to a stand-still when in a high state 
of perspiration. Evaporation commences: 
the moisture with which the skin is charged 
is converted into vapor, and as it assumes 
this form it robs the horse of a large quanti¬ 
ty of heat If he be kept in motion while 
this cooling and drying process is going on, 
an extra quantity of heat is formed, which 
may very well be spared for converting the 
water into vapor, while sufficient is retained 
to keep him comfortably warm. Everybody 
must understand the difference between sit¬ 
ting and walking in wet clothes. If the 
horse be allowed to stand while wet, evapo¬ 
ration still goes on. Every particle of 
moisture takes away so much heat, but 
there is no stimulus to produce the forraa- 
rion of an extra quantity of heat; in a little 
while, the skin becomes sensibly cold, the 
blood circulates slowly, there is no demand 
for it on the surface, nor among the musc¬ 
les, and it accumulates upon internal or¬ 
gans. By-and-by the horse takes a violent 
shivering fit; after this has continued for a 
time, the system appears to become aware 
that it has been insidiously deprived of 
more heat than it can conveniently spare; 
then a process is set up for repairing the 
loss, and for meeting the increased demand. 
But before this calorifying process is fairly 
established, the demand for an extra quan¬ 
tity of heat has probably ceased. The skin 
has become dry, and there is no longer any 
evaporation. Hence the heat accumulates, 
and the horse is fevered. I do not pretend 
to trace events any further. 

The next thing of which we become 
aware is generally an inflammation of the 
feet, the throat, the lungs, or some other 
part But we can not tell what is going on 
between the time that the body becomes 
hot, and the time that inflammation appears. 
I am not even certain that the other changes 
take place in the order in which they 
are enumerated: nor am I sure that there 
is no other change. . The analysis may be 
detective; something may take place that 
I have not observed, and possibly the loss 
of heat by evaporation may not always pro¬ 
duce those effects without assistance. It 
is positively known, however, that there is 
danger in exposing a horse to cold when 
he is not in motion; and, which is the same 
thing, it is equally, indeed more dangerous 
to let him stand when he is wet. If he can 
not be dried by manual labor, he must be 
moved about till he is dried by evaporation. 

WATER FOE STOCK. 

In many situations cattle and other ani¬ 
mals suffer for want of pure water in sum¬ 
mer, especially in a dry time. In some 
cases they are supplied from a small stream, 
and the place for the animals to drink is 
nothing but a mud hole. A few of the 
strongest creatures drink and disturb the 
water so that most of the stock have a poor 
supply, both in quality and quantity. 

With proper management, a large stock 
can have a good supply of pure water from 
a small fountain or stream. Conduct the 
water into a large trough, and cover the 
spring so that the cattle cannot disturb the 
water or drop their manure in it; and if the 
trough will not hold water enough to sup¬ 
ply the whole stock when thirsty, add tubs 
or other vessels. After the animals have 
drank, wash out the trough and other ves¬ 
sels, as often as once a week, scrubbing 
them with a broom, or brush, as water 
standing in large vessels, with only a small 
supply, will soon grow foul in hot weather. 
When water is supplied from a pump or 
aqueduct, there should be the same atten¬ 
tion to cleansing the vessels.— A r . E. Ear. 

The Potato Rot. —Another candidate, 
named Phaneuil Flanders, has just laid 
claim to the reward recently offered by the 
Legislature of Massachustts, for the ,dis¬ 
covery of some specific for the potato rot. 
He says the evil consists in a small black 
bug, which preys upon the leaf until it de¬ 
stroys the vine and causes the root to rot. 
The remedy which he proposes, and the 
virtue of which ho asserts is proved thor¬ 
oughly by much experience, is to sprinkle 
all the vine once a week, after the appear¬ 
ance of the insect, with a weak solution of 
lime. The presence of the bug is always 
indicated by an appearance of rust Two 
casks of lime to the acre is thought to be 
sufficient 
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FRUIT CULTURE AT THE WEST. 


AUGUST WORK FOR THE GARDEN. 

Although harvest time has come, seed¬ 
time is not yet fully past. A few timely 


GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT. 

'NAMED V’ 


"WHY SO 


We heard a man the other day inquiring - —- 



hints may, therefore, cause some to put seed 0 anot cr ’ w ^ gooseberry was so 
Eds. Rural:— Under the date of June into the eartb , which wi i] >in due time, with named? ” We bought it was a proper in- 


19th, I perceive in your paper a communi- care> produce table-luxuries that otherwise 
cation signed!,. G„ inquiring in relation to wou]d not be enjoyed, 
fruit culture in the West. Having resided During the first of August, the Savoy 
there some years, and traveled over consid- cabbages, varieties of the section Bullata— 


quiry, and like many others of a similar 
kind, more easily made than answered.— 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the wee/c ending July 15, 1851. 


HOW TO TOAST WELL. 


wouiu noi do oiijuyuu. 1 n ii for improvement in washing machines. 

During the first of August, the Savoy Skime , h tbmks was 80 ealled beclH,8 ° tbe To J M. Bottom, of Now York. N. Y„ for in,- 
cabbages, varieties of the section Bullata— j U ‘ ce 01 tbe ba foHp e bei rieh > mabe8 die provement in securing pinions, &c., of watches in 


erable portions of the country, ! will endeav- Coleworts, other cabbage varieties whose best sauce to a goose. J he English gar- iatiies. 

or to comply with the request made at the i eaves d 0 not collect into heads—and Bore- detier sa y s that 11 80 called from its g ross To E> K - Browning, of Utica, N. Y., for im- 

closeof your remarks thereon. cole, another headless variety of the cabbage, or thick skin. Mr. Webster says the Eng- 


I believe that all candid individuals have may be planted. 


come to the conclusion that our open, ex¬ 
posed prairies will never produce fruit to the 
same degree, that timbered lands will.— 


may be planted. lish ™d is ^oubtedly corrupted from 

Spinnage for September, may be sown the a 0 ' jStjer, l/> ffrosUerrg, «»i goiscberry, a To S, A. Clement, of Springfield, Mass., for 

first Aveek_ and for October the second name b ' om lbe roughness of the improvement ill machiues for dressing Sisal hemp, 

’ Di • j shrub. The shrub is armed with numer- &c - 


I'or the week ending July 15, 1851. The different operations of cooking are 

m T , _ , ~ „ so common and so often performed by per- 

To John Roardman, of Little Valley, N. Y., sons wb o make n0 pretensions to a medium 

for,np,ov. , ,,o,, t i,,w»M„ ? machines. amount of science or learning, that a notion 

o .. . o, um, o cw or,, . or im- i s abroad that scientific principles have no 
provement ,n securing p.mon., &c„ of Welch,, in relation to them; but th J t th / whoIe bnsi . 

a To ErK. Browning, of Olio., N. Y„ for im- « 8S 8 <»W“g j 8 a »t, of which it is 

, . , . , , ’ . only necessary to know the routine That 

provement in machines for cutting: wood into i • i , , • , , 

^ _ cooking may be done, and very good cook- 

shreds and crimping them for mattrass stuffing, ■ , & J , 

r, B ln g t00 > 111 tbis wa y> 1S very true; but it is 


To S. A. Clemens, of Springfield, Mass., for 


week; and radishes anytime until the mid- 


And this remark will apply to all prairie die of the month. Sow the short-top and ous and strong spines,—the berry is some- 


lands, whether in Wisconsin, Illinois, or 
Iowa. In the tvooded and timbered lands 


turnip-rooted kinds. 

Turnips may be sown the first week of 


with proper attention, fruits of all kinds can this month—the earlier the better—if after 


times armed with long prickles like bur. 

The order to which the gooseberry be¬ 
longs is called currantworts. The currants 


To S. G. Dugdale, of Richmond, Ind., for im¬ 
provement in churns. 

To Oliver N. French, of New London, Conn.’ 
(assignor to himself and Ebenezer Stevens, of 


j be rais ed, varying according to latitude as this, the early Dutch kind should be sown and g°° sebemeB are naUves of tbe moun - 
j with you in the Eastern States. Thus the an d before the 20th tains, hills, woods and thickets of the tem- 

\ Northern parts of New York, Vermont, Ac., Early peas may be sown any time be- P erate P artS of Euro P*’ Asia ’ and Atnerica - 
\ produce good apples, plums and cherries, tween this and the middle of the month,— ln tb ® laSt named P Jace thfc y are ver y 
j but indifferent peaches-so in Northern a i so , the early varieties of kidney-beans, abundant Tbebernes,” says Wood, "con- 
\ Wisconsin, where I reside, the same thing may be planted for autumnal use. It is tam a 8weet} rauclIa S mous P ul P> together 
happens. Although this portion of Wis- rather too late for corn unless warm weath- Wlth mallC ° r <atric acld They are a1 ' 


Troy. N. Y., for improvement in fire-proof safes. 
To D. C. McCallurn, of Owego N. Y., for im- 


all we have said above .—Prairie Farmer. 
In toasting bread we wish to get out the 


consin has been settled in the main but 5 or should continue until about the middle wa £ wholesome .f d eeculent.” proved means for adjusting the effective length of Widei that remains, and which makes the 


or 6 years, yet apples have grown on trees 0 f October, which cannot be expected. 1 bey are easdy P r0 P a 8 ated frorr 

imported from Ohio, and set out since the „„„_, , , ., t in g«- % cutting out the leaf-buds c 

first settlement, of equally as good flavor as ■ f PJ f , r8 ’ me011s an 0 er part inserted in the earth, the shrub 

those grown in other States. vmes flee from weeds-to can be done on in form of . tre e. This modes 

To the late spring frosts, as far 'as my time oniyingand WesUng. ^ be B<»d produces th 

Netv York. Such is the rapid of ^flowerTetten the hoursTf Infa^ noted for frui, s 


experience has extended, we are no more 
liable in the West, than in most portions of 
New York. Such is the rapid growth of 


They are easily propagated from cut- bridge counter hi 
tings. By cutting out the leaf-buds of that To Sylvan us 
part inserted in the earth, the shrub grows pr ^ ed rake t0 h 
m the form of a tree. This mode of cul- prove d arrange* 
ture, if tbe soil be good produces the best of steam boilers. 


bridge counter braces. 

To Sylvanus Miller, of Urbana, O., for im¬ 
proved rake to harvesting machines. 


bread cold, waxy, and heavy of digestion. 
Perhaps we shall be best understood if we 
first explain what makes bad toast of a piece 


quality of fruit, of the kind. 

Currant, is so called from Corinth, an an- Inent in mac h*"e« for splitting leather. enter, and it put by for an hour or two and 

cient city in Greece, noted for fruits among; To ErastU8 Slehbinfi ’ of Chicop ee, Mass., for allowed to cool, will get as tough as pos- 
other thi o ■<■ ° improvement in molasses gates or faucets. sible. It the slice ot bread is brought into 

_ C ' _ _ n _ _ r ‘' f ' To James Warner of Springfield, Mass., for dose contact with a strong fire, the surface 

SUMMER PRUNING OF GRAPES improvement in revolving breech fire-arms. becomes covered with, or rather converted 

- To Dennison Woodcock, of Independence Cen- into charcoal, before the heat produces any 

As very erroneous notions generally pre- ! re ’ N - Y - t>or improvement in machines for saw- e fl bct on tbe interior of the slice. This be- 
vail as to tbe summer management of ing a,1< r6SSin ^' stavefl ' ing done, the other side is turned, and has 

grapes, frequent hints to cultivators are nee- P^nimnn^of m v its surface converted into charcoal in the 

essary. We have noticed that in many ca- f J t wodisigM for stove ptaJ. ’ ’ same manner. The consequence of this 


To Wm. E. Milligan, of Troy, N. Y., for im- bread, or rather no toast at all, but mere- 
proved arrangement of the flues and water spaces ly a pi ec 6 of bread with two burned surfa- 
of steam boilers. ces, more wet and waxy in the heart than 

To Wm. Panton, of Milton, Mass., for improve- ever > and which not a particle of butter will 
ment in machines for splitting leather. enter, and if put by for an hour or two and 


om- vegetation during the svuruner months, four 0 , c|ock the aflern00n _ duri feir 


succeeded often by severe winters, that the 


weather—whether for distilling or drying 


SUMMEE PRUNING: OF GRAPES. 


young shoots and twigs forced ahead with r • . f * J & - £ -G !■ vyooocock,oi maepenaence Pen- into charcoal, before the heat produces any 

f , , , , , . , for winter use. Dry them in the house or As very erroneous notions generally pre- fre, N. Y., for improvement in machines for saw- effect on the interior of the slice This be- 

hot-bod speed, are too often tolled and the under eover, as before suggested. vail as to the summer management of . ing done, the other side is turned, and hL 

trees retarded in their growth. J he peach ,, T - . . grapes, frequent bints to cultivators are nec- _ _ D * Hlc,Sb - its surface converted into charcoal in the 

seems to be affected in this manner more tunata ' P a s W a pateh^of them“wfon *"“T' W.tav. w*ta«d tbrt tommy f< , rt wo dSiga, ior"pi’at«. ^ Y ’’ ««>» manner. The consequence of this 

than other kinds of fruit trees. Some fruit . e a P atch ot them ’ lree from ses alread y the mam sboots bav e been cut To Appol i os Richmond of Providence R I wil1 be tbat not a particle of butter will 

growers, in Northern Illinois have succeed- weeds “ remove trailln S runners-and you back to the fruit, thus depriving the fruit of (assignor to A. C. Barstow & Co.,) for design for enter such a piece of toast, but only remain 

ed in growing good Deaches bv nhntimr wl11 improve the quality and quantity of the the nourishment and support, which without plates of parlor stoves, upon the surface, and if vexed with addi- 

the trees near together, and ’ letting them P r0<h,< * <L Ever ^ ferm<!r should ^ ‘J™ ZltTthehlL ^of which the fan M4CED5E * namae oil CLOTH. tion f fire i. l f rns t0 ' a . ve, 7 8ancid “> of th f 

° ’ v , Uvate the Lima bean. In quality it is vastly oas ; sh00t > in ihe loluge, ot which the sap, - most unwholesome description. Charcoal, 

grow untrimmed, the numerous branches J the bean-tribe ,° l ’ ““I?t "f , fro . m tbe * Mu. Simkon Savauk, at tbe Lowell Ma- »<=very one knows, is a very bad conduct¬ 
forming quite a protection against tbe se- ? . y . ° (, ° " e ; mosphere would be elaborated into suitable thme gw ha8 succeeded in tbe invention or » f b8 a‘> o" d 88 8 «d', is used between 

verity of our cold winters. ' y / iave an y doubb:b and food for the growth and maturing of the 0 f a mac hine for printing floor cloth, which tbe cylinders and casings of steam engines 

In the older settlements, where the in- y enfy , the , truth ° f what 16 now ' vritten > and f rulL Ey ® u . tUn 8 ofi these shoots the Auit promises to be of gTeat utility in tbe manu- ~ i4 is of no consequence whether the said 

habitants have succeeded in raising trees has often been before » for your encourage- ls r °Dbed °i its support which nature has facture of this most desirable of floor cover- charcoal be formed of wood, of flour, or any 

upon prairie soil, they have gained in some 


' J - w • ■% J - WA UAAAW mvwii uoounmo \jx WtU* 

ment. After having enjoyed such a luxury . , . , . ings. We will not attempt any descrip- 

one season, you would ever after regard the ~ Jr n0U ^ e< m a 8 ardea » ko P t b y a tion of the construction of this machine, as 


. r .. one season, you would ever after regard the V i 7 i * T P y tlon of the construction of this machine, as ca *e tne same. iNow, when the surtaces 

instances an extraordinary growth, yet they T u „ ^ r ,, . , Wf professional^ gardener, where there were a no patent has yet been obtained for it, al- of the slice of bread are over-charred in this 

fail to prove good bearers,—the trees taking ,,' c > tJ 1 g tlr com ,s P'- n arge quantity of grapes, tbat all the new though one will be applied for as soon as a manner > there is an end to all toasting, as 

... . ... ® sables. shonls hml heeu r-nt haul/ *n the fmit en q« , , ... r ,V,. . ... _1_*_u .. __ • i . ., ° • 


the cylinders and casings of steam engines 
—it is of no consequence whether the said 
charcoal be formed of wood, of flour, or any 
other substance, for its qualities are in every 
case the same. Now, when the surfaces 
of the slice of bread are over-charred in this 


too great depth of root,—in which case, I 
believe, they never bear well. But in the 
openings and timber, no difficulty need be 
apprehended with careful management, in 
growing good orchards, and quite a field is 
open to nursery men, which is occupied some- 


T , , , , . V - . !• •, Vr AAA UC CIUUIICU IDA <*» SUUU fii) it -> * -* ““""“"ft 

b ® ’ shoots had been cut back to tbe fruit, so as mode l can be built. This machine is capa- no beat can be communicated to the in- 

The compost-heap should be kept free to ieave ff exposed to the sun, excepting on b ] e 0 f printing 2,000 yards of floor cloth ter i° r > and not one drop can be evaporated 

from weeds—so that the prospective top- ? ne tre f’ wber ® . tbe Y fortunately, had r q j n eight different colors at the or drawn away. In this state the slice of 

dressing of your o-arden-soil shall contain ^ ne Sfo cted - 1 nc ' grapes on that trellis same time, and by the same principles bread ma y be wholly burned to charcoal; 

nothing thaUs obnoxious to the growth .own and T* "*"* ^ . b "‘ i ‘, h ^ 

! . , tne otners were amperiectly grown, and We saw a specimen of floor cloth printed burned part will become more and more 

esculents. Ah weeds used or designed to remained green. by it, which warranted us in the belief tbat wet and unwholesome. Hence, if you 

be used in the compost-heap for manural ien grapes are imptoperJy pruned as mure perfect goods can be made by this would have a slice so toasted as to bepieas- 

purposes, should be cut or pulled up, (the we , ave named > 111 tbe y w,b often .machine, which is worked by power, than ant to tbe palate, and wholesome and easily 

latter is far the better wav.) as soon as iho 8Gn( ° Ut ? GVV sboote aad recover, m some can be made by hand .—Lowell Courier, digested, never let one particle of the sur- 


what by individuals from Ohio as well as luu cuul P usl ‘ nea P I0r manural “W -T-T-V P‘ ^ tls> more perfect goods car 

from Western New York It is D-oncr-dlv P ur P oses > sbould be cut or pulled up, (the we bav f named > m Jul y’ the y W1J oiten machine, which is worl 
irom westein iNew York, it is generally , . . , ^ \ send out new shoots and recover, in some ,n n h P midp hv hAnrl 

conceded however, that fruit trees will do atter s far tbe better way,) as soon as the measure> from tlie evi]? but when thisprun- Cd ° b ® mad " by , hand 

better if first commenced in the West, con- ! rSt blossoms a PP ear , in order to av0ld the ing is done rather late, it often destroys the IB,ON VENEERING FOR BUILDINGS. 

sequcntly many persons have began nur- dlssominatlon of weed seeds over y our cul- cr ep- . M t “i 

series, with various decrees of tlvated pounds. w. rbere is generally a great error in not 


digested, never let one particle of the sur¬ 
face be charred. Chestnut brown is even 

better if first commenced in the West, con- ‘J™ U10bh0ms a PP ea L m order to avoid the ing is done rather late, it often destroys the IB,ON VENEERING FOR EUILDINGS. far too deep for a o-ood toast - and the color 

sequcntly many persons have began nur- dlsseminatlon weed seeds over y our cul- C ™P- . ~77, , , . of a fox is rather too deep. ’ The nearer it 

series, with various degrees of success but tlVated 8 rOTmds - w. rhere 1S generally a great error in not Mu ' L ' A - Gou ^ H : ol liarJem - ba « invent- can be kept to a straw co i or tbe more de . 

the severity of the w int™ T , ’tB - P™ nIn g g^pes thoroughly in the fall, or in ?d and is now applying a new improvement licious to f he taste , and the more whole- 

the seventy ol the wintei much retards their VERBENAS. the spring, so that there is a great mass of m architecture. 1 his is ornamental cast some it wiI1 be _ Tbe method of obtaining 

progress. . . vines, which often leads to the erroneous bon pfo tes P ut on the front of a house, like t b j s j s yery obv j ous cons j s t s i n keeD ; n 7 

Many of our farmers are discouraged, in . Ajf0THB * season s experience in the cul- mo de of pruning which we have named.- veneering on cabinet work. The castings the bread at the proper distance from ffie 
trying to plant orchards, having often been tlVatl ° n ° f thlS beautlful cla(5s of flowering When the vines become too thick from a ar « made in the plates and put on by a fire> and exposing it to a proper heat for a 

duped by designing individuals into the P lants > bas n °t diminished, in the least de- very luxuriant growth, and previous scanty permanent elastic cement which allows for due length of time. 

.purchase^ oTtfeeT with W„h 7 gree, my admiration of - Defiance.” I Lave pn.n.ng, the best remedy is to cut off lat- the expanston and eoatractron of the metal. Batter in masses (whatever may be its 

p se ot trees with high sounding . , , it| . , . „ . eral branches, and all feeble shoots, and -* he plates can be sand-grained after they quabtv \ j s t00 beay f tbe ’ a.. 

names, and for which they paid exorbitant . . ’ T ‘ . p . ’ owing cut out whole small vines on which there is are put on and a house can, at but little though butter divided with sufficient min 

prices, and in the end found them nearly ^ an ® tles: Heroine, Reme du Jour,busette, little or no fruit, and allow the main shoots extra expense, be ornamented by this im- uteness and not suffered to'pass into oil 

worthless. bt. Margueritte, Anacreon, Celestma, Beau- to run twenty or thirty feet if they will— provement, with all the embellishments of makes a mos t valuable addition to m-mv 

-r-r • . « txr finnrorym Un _ /V* A7 Wnwncr* tfclG TlfthfiSt SftTTill rlflf l fVlPZA mmilHinnrc i • ■% /% r.-,* , . . C ^ 
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tivated grounds. w. rhere 1S generally a great error in not , Mr * L * A * ^oven, ol Hariem, bas invent- can be kept to a straw co i or> tke more j e . 

--- pruning grapes thoroughly in tbe fall, or in ed and^is now applying a new improvement li c i ous to the taste, and the more whole- 

VERBENAS. the spring, so that there is a great mass of m architecture. This is ornamental cast some it will be . The raetbod 0 f obtaining 

. . vines, which often leads to the erroneous lron P‘ at es put on the front of a house, like t b } s j s yery obvious It consists in keenino- 

Another seasons experience m the cul- mode of pruning which we have named.- veneering on cabinet work The castings the bread at the proper distance from thi 

tivation of this beautiful class of flowering When the vines become too thick from a are made in the plates and put on by a b re, and exposing it to a proper heat for a 
plants, has not diminished, in the least de- ver y luxuriant growth, and previous scanty permanent elastic cement which allows for duq ] enrrt h of time 

gree, my admiration of “ Defiance.” I have P ru , nia 8> the best remedy is to cut off lat- J be expansion and contraction of the metal. Butter in masses (whatever may be its 

J QVol „11 _1.. __J DP II Ult.I'.C: pOn llP kaniilfminori I .P.r .... V - 


worthless. 

Your inquirer asks for information par¬ 


ty Supreme, Satelite, Harlequin, Rosy -M E. Farmer. 


ticularly in relation to Iowa. As I have M ° rn ’ Blusb Perfe ction, and Pulcherimum, 
never been in that State, I will ai V e in brief and 1 deem Defiance tbe brightest of them 


BLUE AND GREEN ROSES, 


Many others are beautiful, but none 



what information T m ^ h ^ g lv e in ne ^ Tbe horticulturists, botanists, and floral CAST IRON HOUSES IN CHINA. very minute state of division, and one ser- 

wliat information 1 may have derived from amateurs generally, are just now in a high - ving to expose the other to the free action 

other sources than observation. In the , y °®f are oeautilul, but none state of excitement The great rose-garden The Glasgow Engineers’Magazine states of the gastric fluid in the stomach: and that 
June number of the Prairie Farmer, a cor- e< l uabs tHis in bi-tlhaney. lleine du Jour is at Luxembourg, where all the known vari- that Mr. Gutzlaff mentioned in one of his this fluid shall be able to penetrate the 

respondent from Southern Iowa, gives an uncommon m c °fo r and qmte pretty, but an eties of that beautiiul flower are collected, letters, in 1843, that the art of constructing whole mass of the food, and act upon it in 

account of the rpsulte nf fruit ; indifferent bloomer. Heroine, new, blue, js about to have an increase in its family, buildings of cast iron, has been known in smallportions,isthegrandsecretofhealth- 

tW nari iL w i . & i S” wi t b da 7k eye, striking in annearance a J be tnum P n modern horticulture is China for centuries. He found a Pagoda, ful digestion; so that when a slice of toast 
p< o le Vest, he remarks, “ that , b 7! , , • ’ ab ° ut t0 s ® e , tbe da y> or at fo ast so hope composed entirely of cast iron, it was cov- is rightly prepared, there is, perhaps, not a 

they have no fears about the fruit if they ^ong grower ana aDunaaut m flowers.— and pray all those interested. This triumph ered with bas reliefs, and inscriptions which, lighter article in the whole vocabulary of 
can get the trees to live,” from which I " * e <l nne xanety pioducing is nothing more nor less than the Blue Rose! from their forms, character, and dates, show- cookery. Unfermented brown bread, treat- 

should gather the idea that the same diffi- blr S e and ver y P ei 'foct trusses. Rosy Morn the plant upon which the florists have staked ed they were as old as the dynasty of Tang, ed in this way, forms an excellent substitute 

culties exist in that country as in other mrk trads °fo se ty on tbe surface and its blooms tbelr D ? orta ‘ happiness, has leaved and bud- —as far back as from the oth to the 10th for biscuits, and is in some respects superi- 

of the West ~ ‘ are bright and good. Harlequin, singular ed ’ and u P oatbe J usfc opening petals of the century of the Christian era. The pagoda or, as it may be eaten with impunity by 


quart of ripe white currants, put them into 


should gather the idea that the same diffi- ]<ir S e anu ver y P ei 'tect trusses. Rosy Morn inc piani upon wmen tne nonsts nave staked ed they were as old as the dynasty of Tang, ed in this way, forms an excellent substitute 

culties exist in that country as in other mrk trads °fo se ty on tbe surface and its blooms tbelr D ? orta ‘ happiness, has leaved and bud- —as far back as from the oth to the 10th for biscuits, and is in some respects superi- 

of the W^t ^ ‘ are bright and good. Harlequin, singular ed > and u P°n tbe just opening petals of the century of the Christian era. The pagoda or, as it may be eaten with impunity by 

, ' and Drettv Blush Perfection delio-htfulhi bud a c ‘ e ar th°ugh dark blue, is plainly to was of an octagonal pyramid shape, 40 feet those with whom biscuit may disagree* 

The blight destroys many of the trees, md P iett >' Blush 1 ufeetion, delightfully be seen. A day or two will solve all doubt, high, 8 feet diameter at the base. It had ---!• 

particularly the pear and peach. The in- lra § rant aild desirable, and Satelite ap- This will be the fourth positive color ob- seven stories and was adorned with many u 

sect called the borer is also very trouble- P roaches De fl ance - p ut after all I prefer tained by artificial crossing. .The yellow or curious pictures. 

some, and lias caused much destruction tbe whole to an y one and would not wilb ^ r °j e ’ tbe blao » 7 r P Ul .P Ie rose > and tb e ----- 

.... TT ‘ ino-lv Dart with pitLpv „ iT striped rose, are all inventions—creations— Durable Roofs. —Roofs of buildings, ac- 

T S 'h T a , ’ “T u re nrockport, July 24,1831. ‘ N ' ofskillful gardening ^ cording to the Genesee Farmer, are now - — r -,^ v , r >. 

great attention has been paid, the result has _____ We can add to this the green rose of successfully made, by first covering with tie of boiling water over the fire, and let the 

been good.” And here is the trouble in Inquiry.-I t would ^ratify some of your Nortb Carolina > which, though ncH. the crea- sheets of tarred paper, which is then cov- fruit boil constantly for one hour and a half; 

the West. Comparatively few individuals readers, if you or somc°of your fruit irrow tUr< I of /™r nc £’ 18 sufficiently well known in ered with hot pitch, and with a coating of then strain the liquor through a fine wire 

have time and means amidst iLp vqvlptvnf a.,- i n • , parts ol this State to claim a rank among fine gravel while the pitch is hot. The cost sieve into a preserving-pan, and add one 

duIL tocidlt 7 1 ' , y g % ' S ‘? “ Kas0 “ Why blos - t . he , abote floral noveltie8 - Tbe rose bMo>° is About tbe same al with shingles. Old pound of fine white sSgar to every pint of 

uuucs incident to all new countries, to at- soms open on some fruit trees in June or tical with our common daily, except m col- and leaky roofs are cured by two successive the liquor, then boil the liquor five minutes, 

on to horticulture, especially when so July. We have a cherry standing 10 or or > tbe variation in which is supposed to coats of hot coal tar, each followed by a remove it from the fire, and let it stand 

many difficulties prevent success. There- 12 feet north of our house on which I have bave been P roduced b y tbe accidental inter- covering of sand, care being taken to intro- until it bas become cool, then pour it into 

fore persons about giving their attention ex- seen blossoms and fruit in various stores nf “ !nghn # , of the roots of tbe rose-tree with duce the tar into all the crevices. the jelly glasses, and let it stand in the 

clusively to the fruit growing business in growth at the same timf ! those of tbe common sumach. Thepeculi- [VVe prefer shingles to this kind of roof, glasses twenty-four hours; then cover the 

ai -ixr . , ,, . growm at tne same time. a. anties ot the new varieties are nernet.uat.ed fnr d«.> hntr hnnepa at lpaci Fnr cLaric tmcfonni, ; n iiw ™:ti, -a 


ing too, in inis way, is very true; but it is 
none the less a fact that the most impor¬ 
tant scientific principles are at the bottom 
of every well cooked dinner; and that the 
cook is a practical chemist, whether she 
knows it or not. For instance, in the small 
matter of toasting a piece of bread there is 
as much skill required as to manage a 


Hopkinton, N. H.,) for improvement in axle box- twenty horse steam engine though failure 
es for journals for railroad cars. ln the bus l Q ess might not be quite as disas- 

To G. L. Ilaussknecht, of Now Haven, Conn, tious. But probably' not one cook in ten 
for improvement in carriagro springs. thousand ever thought of the matter in that 

To Harman Hibbard, of Henrietta, N. Y (as- light ’ 0r aS involvin g ;ln Y science at all. 


In the last named place they are very signor to J. A. Hibbard,) for improvement in bug- ba ve just stumbled upon an article of 
abundant, “The berries,” says Wood, "con- gy ^P 61 ' some length on this subject written by we 

tain a sweet, mucilaginous pulp, together To L,wis “«• <«•*« “ J - w - »**) ^ k S° w " ot who ”’ , but whit „ h *?> ibustrale 
r • -i rn, D j Troy, N. Y., for improvement in fire-proof safes all we have said above .—Prairie Farmer. 

with malic or citric acid. Ihey are al- To D. C. Me.Caiinm. of Ow*™ n v i In toasting: bread we wish to tret out the 


the West, should not enter upon it without 
due consideration. w . n _ 

Waukau, Wisconsin, July 7th, 1631. 


1 VaUOUb btages 01 bb ose of the common sumach. The peculi- [We prefer shingles to this kind of roof, 
growth at the same time. a. anties of the new varieties are perpetuated for dwelling houses at least. For sheds 

, T , 7 ,7 I- 7 , b y ca ff* n g s or otherwise. It is quite com- and out-houses, having flat roofs, this com- 

he inei the seed to be sown, the liner mon in the county of Bladen, and some few position is certainly a very good one.— Sci- 

should the soil be which is to receive it specimens exist in the town of Fayetteville, eniific American .’ 


top of each jelly with a circular paper wet 
with brandy, cover the glasses tightly, and 
keep them in a cool place until the jelly is 
wanted.— Mrs. Bliss. 






the riches, scroll and frieze moulding to k “dsfood' ' iZ ^prop^ toa^edS \ 
rival the mos create sculpturmgs of the absorbs the butter, but does not convert it 
Grecta n or Itahan schools .—Scu Am . t0 oi| . and both butter anJ farina are h # 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 




BY L. WETHERELL. 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of 
State on the Criminal Statistics of this 
State, furnishes facts in which all our citi¬ 
zens have a common in'erest. The facts 
contained in this report were compiled from 
the returns of Clerks and Sheriffs of the 
several counties for the year 1850. 

The whole number of convictions in the 
State last year was 4,124, of which 425 
were females. Convicted for assault and 
battery 1,863; for petit, larceny 2,248; for 
trespass 13. Nearly one-half of the con¬ 
victions were for offences against person, 
while the balance were convicted for offen¬ 
ces against property. 

Much importance is usually attached to 
the fact, that many of those persons who 
are convicted for crime, “ cannot read nor 
write.” Noah Webster, the great Amer¬ 
ican Lexicographer says, “Human learn¬ 
ing, whatever advantages it may confer on 
individuals and a state, never corrects the 
dispositions and passions of the human 
mind from which proceed the disorders and 
corruptions of government. On the other 
hand, it may increase the evil by enlarging 
the power, multiplying the motives and 
augmenting the means of doing mischief. 
Men are not governed by knowledge, but 
by their passions, their habits, their preju¬ 
dices, and especially by their interests.— 
Knowledge and reason are useful to selfish 
men, when they coincide with interest; but 


either with or without better principles, is 
a useful practice. But such virtue as this 
will not save a republic—unless based on 
better principles than a regard to custom 
or to reputation—it will yield to selfihness 
— that is the desire for power and wealth— 
and when tempted by private interest, rea¬ 
son is enlisted in its service. 

Christian virtue, based on a reverence for 
the authority of God, can counteractand con¬ 
trol ambitious and selfish views. But when 
or where has this virtue been possessed by 
all, or even by a majority of the citizens of 
a State ? History does not authorize us to 
believe that such virtue has ever existed in 
the body of citizens in any community; or 
to presume that such a community will ev¬ 
er exist, unless in a millennial state. But 
with respect to intelligence, it may be ques 
tioned whether such a portion of it can be 
imparted to the mass of citizens as will se¬ 
cure the public from the most injurious, if 
not fatal mistakes.” 

We have thus quoted somewhat at length, 
the remarks of Dr. Noah Webster, who 
was a close observer of both men and 
things,—on the. connection between right 
action, and a knowledge of letters, or in 
other words, between “intelligenceand vir¬ 
tue ” as popularly used by statesmen. — 
We have thought that too much stress in 
“ Criminal Statistics ” is laid upon the bare 
fact that there are some convicted of crime, 
that “cannot read nor write.” We shall 
(d. v.) resume this subject again. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


It has been said that, a “mans’s manners 
form his fortune.” Whether this be really 
so or not, it is certain that his manners form 
his reputation,—stamp upon him, as it were, 
his current worth in the circles where he 
moves. If his manners are the products 
of a kind heart, they will please, though 
they may be destitute of graceful polish.— 
Theie is scarcely any thing of more im¬ 
portance to a child of either sex, than good 
breeding. If parents and teachers perform 
their duties to the young, faithfully, there 
will be comparatively, few destitute of good 
manners. 


‘HAD RATHER”—“HAD BETTER.” 


The use of the auxiliary had, before the 
when they are at variance with it, their in- a ^ v «*'hsro<4er and better is not unfrequent 
fluence is rejected, or they are, or may be, ‘hough, as we think, both inelegant, and in 
perverted and employed to justify measures violation of syntactical law. It is quite 
dictated by interest, whatever may be the common to hear such expressions as the 
moral character of such measures. The following: “ I had rather live in Rochester 
abstract opinion, therefore, that intelligence than in Buffalo”— “ I had rather bean hon- 
and virtue are the support of a republic, est man, than a knave,” &c., &c. Good 
is adapted to deceive us with fallacious speakers and correct writers us e would 
hopes.” such phrases; as, I would rather live in R. 

Again in a letter addressed to the Hon. than in B.—I would rather be an honest 
Daniel Webster, in 1837, he says, “ Sir: man than a knave. Would, live and would 
In your public addresses or speeches, and be, the form of speech after dropping the 
in those of other gentlemen of high politi- adverb rather from the phrase, sound very 
cal distinction, I have seen an opinion ex- unlike, “ had live,” and “ had be.” 
pressed like this—that intelligence and vir- Says an old Emdish writer 
are the basis of a republican govern- r d iJe that man rcL] 

ment, or that intelligence and virtue in the Approve my deeds, then worlds for my admirers 
people are necessary to the preservat : on and The phrase being abridged, as above, led 
support of a republican government. But probably to the use of had for would—“I’d 
sir, the opinion that intelligence in the peo- being rendered, “ I had rather have that 
pie of a country will preserve a republican man” instead of “I would rather,” <fec.— 
government, must depend for its accuracy, I had rather go—What tense is it? that i: 
on the fact of intimate, or necessary con- to say, what tense isAadfgo? Such anom 
nection between knowledge and 'principle. alisms should rather be abandoned than 
It must suppose that men who know what studied, in order to justify their usao- e . 
is right, will do what is right; for if this is « Had better” is less tolerable than' had 
not the general fact, then intelligence will rather. E. g. “ He had better do it » 

not preserve a just administration, nor T} . . . ' 

■ J . inere is no good reason to mstifv an ed 

maintain the constitution and laws. But i • ,, . \ y n <-d- 

, , , , ueated person m the use of such anomalies 

from what evidence can we infer that men ir,. __ „ , ,, . ... 

11( - may as well quote the familiar use of 

“ He aint,” for “ He i’nt,” or, is not, as the 

use of He had rather, for he would rather. 

If children were as thoroughly taught 

and instructed in English grammar and 

syntax, as in Latin, scholars would not be 

quoted to justify the use of such linguistic 

solecisms, as had rather, and had better.— 

A word to the wise is sufficient—while to 

others, an essay would not be enough. 


Go into a family where the parents are 
civil and courteous toward each other, and 
toward all within their household, whether 
as dwellers, or as guests, and their children 
will learn good manners just as they learn 
to talk, from imitation. But reverse this 
order of things concerning parents, and the 
children learn ill manners, just as in the 
former case, they learned good manners, by 
imitation. 

drain children to behave at home as you 
would have them act when abroad. It is 
almost certain, that they will, while children, 
conduct themselves when abroad, as they 
have been in the habit of doing under like 
circumstances when at home. “Be courte¬ 
ous,” is an apostolic injunction which all 
should ever remember and obey. Then 
would good manners be the common in¬ 
heritance of mankind. 


A VERITABLE SNAKE STORY. 


who know what is right will do what 
is right ? In what history of mankind, po¬ 
litical or ecclesiastical, are the facts record¬ 
ed, which authorize the presumption, much 
less the belief, that correct action will pro¬ 
ceed from correct knowledge ? Such an ef¬ 
fect would imply the absence of all deprav¬ 
ity in the hearts of men; a supposition 
which not only revelation, but all history 
forbids us to admit” 


He then refers to the history of Greece, LET CHILDREN BE EDUCATED AT HOME 

Rome and France, demonstrating there- - 

from, that “ intelligence alone has not yet We believe the practice of sending ehil 
saved any republic.” But intelligence it l ^ e , n (• om , ^ ome to be educated, is attended 
is said must be accompanied with vtae, & ve^peedt Tr 

and these united are to give duration to cumstances can justify such a course, 
a republic. Now, sir, what is this virtue ? The separation of children from their pa 

•ents, is an unnatural position, and their re¬ 
ion above cited ? What did Montesquieu movaI from . a ff 00(1 borne influence must be 
intend by virtue, when he wrote about its atten( ^^. w ^h effects more or less deleteri- 

jnfluencesin preserving a republic 9 — (Spirit ; r ^ " S ° n< i § reat , Vantages of 

r T „ . , & providing good schools at home, that par 

of Laws, passim.) ents can (Ju]y w j tness the development and 

“ The virtue of a Roman citizen,” says P ro g ress of their children. They can at- 
Dr. Webster, “consisted in personal bra- tenfJ ll ? em * n 8 ’ c b n ess, and minister to their 

very, and in devotion to the defence and *‘ U ! th fmu' 1 ! W, ” Ie the c .^ ll(iren on thcir 
,. c 4l , . “ part can fulfill those agreeable duties which 

extent of the commonwealth. In particu- are so pleasant to reflect upon in after 

lar men there existed a strong sense of years, when removed from the beloved 
right or political duty, which may take rank guardians of their infancy. And thus the 
as a moral virtue. But such instances were affectionR > which afford the best pledge 

rare, and most rare in the decline of the u . Ure wortl1 * 0 tlie individual, and the 

commonwealth when the citizens were State? will be mott^effStuafly^e^L^cA 
most intelligent. Their virtue extended —Michigan Union School Miscellany. 

the dominion, but did not secure the exist--—____ 

ence of the republic. If by virtue is in is . m uch easier to think right without 

tended the observance of the common so- r *gbt, than to do right without think- 

cial duties, this may proceed from a respect \ ng /? ht l Just thoughts may, and often 

for custom, and a regard to reputation; and deed's are j “‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Manual of Morals for Common Schools.— 
Adapted, also, to the Use of Families. Boston: 
John P. Jewett. 

This is an interesting little volume, de¬ 
signed to aid the teacher in imparting, and 
the child in acquiring a knowledgeof Chris¬ 
tian Morals. Part First, treats of “..Duties 
to God;” Part Second, of “Duties to Our¬ 
selves;” Part Third, of “Duties toothers;” 
and Part Fourth,of “Miscellaneous Duties.” 
The numerous topics under these several 
divisions are discussed in an entertaining 
and profitable manner, and much valuable 
instruction given, which it is hoped will 
greatly benefit the young. 

Every person who engages in the high 
vocation of teaching the young, should be, 
as it were, a living embodiment of Christian 
Morals. It so, lie draws his instructions 
from the fountain of Truth, and daily en 
forces and impresses them upon his disci 
pies by a well-ordered life and chaste con 
versation. If it be not so with the teacher 
then it is well nigh in vain for him to spend 
time in giving preceptive instruction upon 
Morals—for it is the character—the life of 
the instructor, that infuses itself into the 
mind of the child—and not words alone — 
though delivered from the lips with the 
logical acuteness and power of a St. Paul, 

It is no less true of teaching other thing 
than of morals, that the instructor must 
possess the power of quickening into life, 
the latent capacities of the child, and the 
skill of so nurturing these as to bring them 
in due time; into vigorous action. No one 
as teacher, whether preacher or schoolmas¬ 
ter, can impart life to the intellectual and 
spiritual capacities of child or adult, unless 
he himself has life. Hence, the reason why 
so much preaching and teaching fall pow¬ 
erless upon the ears of hearers and learners 
—for where there is an organism and life, 
there will be fruit. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. —The 
July number contains Articles on the fol 
lowing subjects: Cooper’s Ways of the 
Hour; Nature and Faith; Bushnell on the 
Mystery of Redemption; The French Re¬ 
public, I he I’ugitive Slave Law; Literary 
Notices and Criticisms. The first article, 
and the last but one, discuss matters con¬ 
cerning Government and its affairs, as they 
pertain to our own Republic, and will be 
read with interest and profit. For sale at 
D. M. Dewey’s. 


The Massachusetts Teacher, for July, 
lias been received and is a good number. 
This in one of the best Educational period- 
cals that comes to our table. Published by 
Samuel Coolidge, Boston. Terms, $1 a 
year in advance. 

Such is the blessing of a benevolent 
heart, that, let the world frown as it will, 
it cannot possibly bereave it of all happi- j 
ness, since it can rejoice in the prosperity 
of others. J I 


While at the State Geological Hall, a 
few days ago, we were shown the “adder” 
and “blower” mentioned in the subjoined 

article from the Albany Knickerbocker._ 

Mr. Ciiatfield, of the Agricultural Rooms, 
witnessed the gorging operation, and assures 
us that the statement is correct: 

The visitors at the State Geological Hall, 
that museum of a million curiosities, must 
have observed, with interest, the collection 
of snakes peculiar to this State, which our 
friend Gebhard, preserves in large glass and 
wire cages. In one of these “crystal pala¬ 
ces,” during the past winter, there has been 
confined a “ Heterodon,” commonly called 
the “Blower,” twenty inches lon<r, a thick, 
clumsy snake, that subsists on frogs, and 
has swallowed five large toads within a 
year past. A spotted adder or “milk- 
snake, two feet and a half long, and very 
strong and muscular, and a ribbon snake 
about 18 inches long. These fellows were 
all caught in the Croton Mountains, of 
Westchester county, about a year ago, and 
sent to the State Geological Rooms. They 
have lived in peace and harmony together 
ever since, the blower attending to the toad 
department of feeding, the ribbon snake 
going into angle worms with the gusto of 
an epicure, while the adder, like the cha¬ 
meleon, fed on air. 

On Friday morning Mr. G. observed that 
on the night previous the ribbon snake had 
cast its skin, and came forth as bright yel¬ 
low and glossy as a golden coin fresh from 
the mint. Suddenly the adder advanced 
and seized the ribbon snake by the head, 
and wound his strong folds round’his body 
and,commenced the operation of swallowing 
him. The ribbon snake made all the eh 
foits in its power to escape, by contracting 
its muscular strength with all its might, but 
the adder held its head in his mouth by the 
lour small sharp hooks which are found in 
the upper and lower jaws of all of the ad¬ 
der tribe. The ribbon snake, with all the 
intensity it w-as capable of, expanded its 
body, to make the opperation of swallowing 
more difficult, but the adder holding on 
firmly by its small hooks, threw its body 
round it, and stretched out its victim like 
India rubber, each time swallowing a little 
more. The adder would loosen the upper 
hooks and advance forward a quarter of an 
inch, and loosen the lower ones and advance j 
them, the ribbon snake struggling all the | 
while until its' head reached its captors 
stomach, and the gastric juices worked, and 
the process of digestion commenced, when 
it slowly died. The adder was three hours 
in gorging himself, swallowing the whole of 
the ribbon snake, when he stretched him¬ 
self out as fat and happy as an alderman 
after dinner. I he blower looked on with 
perfect indifference, for the last big toad he 
eat had satisfied his appetite. 

To the scientific, this operation is highly- 
interesting, for dairymen and women have 
always proclaimed the received opinion that 
adders would climb about the legs of cows 
and gorge on milk from their teats. Mr. 
Gebhard, to test this, on several occasions 
has offered Mr. Adder milk, and even forc¬ 
ed it into his mouth, for he handles snakes 
as children do their toys, but he showed an 
aversion to it. It is evident that other snakes 
are his food, and lie can swallow one almost 
as large as himself, unless it possesses 
strength enough to resist him successfully. 

The adder has cast its skin three times 
within the past year. The next time it gets 
hungry it will go at the blower, unless liv¬ 
ing young snakes are given to it to feed up¬ 
on. Strange to say, it will not eat anything 
unless it is alive and kicking. It can be 
seen at the Geological Rooms. 


Siwtrmj ft cab mg, 


THE NOBLE MECHANIC. 


BY MRS. SIOOURNKY. 


Amid the clans of forges, and the flame 
From stricken anvils, full of ardor, wrought 
A bright-eyed hoy. His hand was hard with toil, 
Yet his clear mind o’er fields of thought ranged wide 
< athering the fruits of knowledge, and upborne 
By that nobility whose title rests 
Not on escutcheons, or a worn-out name, 

But honest, earnest labor. 

Boyhood changed 

lo manly beauty, and I satv him tread 
In foreign chines. Amid the Louvre’s pride, 

I lie storied haunts oi Albion’s glorious isle, 

I he strange enchantments of the castled Rhine, 
And ail the pomp whererein the royally 
Of the Old World doth wrap itself, he moved 
Undazzled and undaunted, simply bent 
On the firm purpose of utility, 

And in those unobtrusive virtues strong 
i hat makes republics prosperous. Yet free 
Flowed nature’s gentler current—for their deeds 
l)o nourish right reflections, and I marked 
The tear escaping from his manly eye 
At mention of the mother who had trained 
His infancy for heaven—and whose white lo. ks 
trercnely tending towards a lonely conch, 

\C ere bright with deathless hope. 

And thus he kept 

His course unswerving, with an upright aim. 

Giving to industry its highest crown 
Of pure example. Energy untired, 

And grace of manner, and a liberal zeal, 

Counting all men as brethren, put to shame 
That selfish indolence, with folded hands, 

Cumbering God’s busy world. 

But fell disease 

Came darkly on his frame—the vigorous frame 
Grew languid, while the soul looked fearless forth 
With faith undimmed, till to his narrow home 
The weepers slowly followed. 

So Farewell, 

I atriot and Christian! Hands and hearts like thine, 
Trace a fair record, both for earth and heaven. 

THOUGHT IMPERISHABLE. 


BY D. W. BALLOU, JR. 


Ihk Spider’s Thread. —The net of the 
Garden Spider consists of two kinds of 
thread. The threads forming the concen¬ 
tric;'circles are composed of a silk much 
more elastic than that ol the rays, and are 
covered with minute globules ol viscid gum, 
sufficiently adhesive to retain any fly com¬ 
ing in contact with it A net of average 
dimensions is estimated to contain 87,000 
of these globules, and a large net of four¬ 
teen or sixteen inches in diameter, 120,000; 
and yet such a net will be completed by 
one species of the garden spider in about 
forty minutes, on an average, if no inter¬ 
ruption occurs. 


Meiger, a German, collected and descri¬ 
bed 600 species of flies from a circle of 
country ten miles in circumference. There 
have been collected in Europe 27,000 spe¬ 
cies of insects preying on wheat. 

Animalcules have been discovered, 
whose magnitude is such, that a million of 
them do not exceed in bulk a grain of sand. 

The golden eagle flies 40 miles an hour 
pigeons from 40 to 60, the swift at about, 
the same speed. 


li lias been said and maintained by many 
eminent philosophers, that no impression, 
however slight, once made on the m nd,can 
ever afterwards wholly fade from its remem¬ 
brance. In the silent chambers of forget¬ 
fulness, through long years, it may remain 
undistui bed, but it is there, never more to 
pass away —its dim and almost effaced tra¬ 
cings ready to be brought vividly and fresh¬ 
ly before the mind in some future hour of 
gladness or suffering. If this be true, and 
it has been sustained by many strong argu¬ 
ments, drawn alike from the nature of mind 
ind the testimony of Revelation, how im¬ 
portant it is that we sacredly guard that 
never-failing but over flowing fountain of 
joy or sorrow, so that none but angel- 
thoughts of goodness and beauty will gain 
admission there, and only the noblest and 
purest sentiments of truth and wisdom be 
allowed to pass through the cloudless sky 
of the intellect " J 

If the recollection of our thoughts and 
actions, in this state of being, is to be the 
source oi so much pleasure or pain in the 
spirit-world to come, with what force and 
solemnity should we let facts like these sink 
deep into our hearts—salutary and genial 
would be the light they would shed over 
our daily walk on earth, were they permit¬ 
ted to have the influence that so appro¬ 
priately belongs to them. How constantly 
present to our minds should be the kindred 
ideas so gracefully expressed in the lines of 
one of the best of American poets, when 
he writes — 

“ We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

Ami fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade.” 

And as if to finish the strain lie had so well 
begun, he then asks a question and answers 
it, in language of eloquent truthfulness and 
beauty: 

“ 1 hink ye the notes of holy song 
. On Milton’s tuneful ear havo died? 

T hink ye that Raphael s angel throng 
lias vanished from his side ? 

Oh no! wo live our life again; 

Or warmly touched or coldly dim 
The pictures of the I’nst remain— 

Man’s works do follow him !” 

THE IORD’S PRAYER. 


The bones of birds are hollow, and filled 
with air instead of marrow. 



I remember on one occasion travelling 
in this country with a companion who po- 
sesed some knowledge of medicine; we ar¬ 
rived at a door, near which we were about 
to pitch our tent, when a crowd of Arabs 
surrounded us, cursing and swearing at the 
rebellers against heaven. My friend who 
spoke a little Arabic to an elderly person 
whose garb bespoke him a priest, said— 
“ Who taught you that we are disbelievers ? 
Hear my daily prayer, and judge for your¬ 
selves.” He then repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. All stood amazed and silent, till 
the priest exclaimed—“ May God punish 
me if ever I again curse those who hold 
such a belief; nay, more, the prayer shall 
be my prayer till my hour be come. I pray 
thee, O Nazarene, repeat that prayer, that 
it may be remembered among us in letters 
of gold.— Hay's Western. Barbary. 

Weigh every step that you are about fb 
take, whenever passions become involved. 
How often do things assume a different as¬ 
pect when they are fairly considered. 
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THE SWEET BRIAR. 

Tlie Sweet Briar flowering. 

With boughs embowering, 

Beside the willow-tufted stream, 

In its soft,-rcd bioom, 

And its wild perfume, 

Brings back the Past like a sunny dream! 

MetliiuRs, in childhood, 

Beside the wildwood 
Lie, and listen the blackbird's song. 

Mid tlte evening cal m, 

As the Sweet Briar’s lmlni 
Cn the gentle west wind breathing along— 

To speak of meadows,! 

And palm-treeahad-uvs, 

And bee-hive cones, and a thy my hill, 

AieL rreenwood mazes, 

Ann greenwood daisies, 

And a foamy stream, and a clacking mill. 

Still the heart rejoices, 

At the happy voices 
Of children singing amid their play: 

While swallows twittering, 

And waters glittering, 

Make K wth an Eden at close of day. 

In sequestered places, 

Departed faces. 

Return and smile as of yore they smiled; 

When with trifles blest, 

Each buoyant, breast. 

Held the trusting heart of a little child. 

The future never 
Again can ever 

The perished gifts of the past restore, 

Nor, to thee or me. 

Can the wild flower be 
What the Briar was then—oh never more! 

[ Blackwood’s E linburgh Migaziuc 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

JENNY LIND. 

This remarkable woman lias recently 
given two concerts in Rochester—and in no 
place visited by her in this country, lias 
shebeen more cordially received ; and no 
where has she more completely won the 
admiration and the hearts of all. She has 
met and answered every expectation, how¬ 
ever high such expectation may have been 
raised—and very justly may she be consid¬ 
ered, the wonder of the age. 

She is truly a wonderful woman, in re¬ 
gard to the talent she possesses; for in this 
respect, there is not her peer, in the civil¬ 
ized world!—and no less a wonderful wo¬ 
man is she, in regard to the motives and 
principles that move her to action. The 
records of time do not afford an example of 
similar benevolence, and benificence! She 
does not live for herself. The great pur¬ 
pose of her life is, to do good. And, 
prompted by a Heavenly disposition, the ex¬ 
ercise ol her wonderful powers is urging this 
object to a glorious achievement. To the 
view ot the Christian philosopher, she has 
been raised and qualified, by that Provi¬ 
dence that controls the hearts and actions 
of men, to achieve one of the most illustri¬ 
ous charities, that can mold the character 
and influence the destiny of man. 

The establishment of Free Schools 
throughout her beloved native land, is the 
great object of her efforts; the pole-star of 
her life. For this she labors, and for this 
she toils—for this, she encounters the haz¬ 
ards of the ocean, the dangers of foreign 
climates, and the fatigues and exposures of 
foreign travel. And the matchless success 
that has attended her efforts, is fast bring¬ 
ing the realization of her cherished object, 
within the compass of her view. She can, 
even now, realize in anticipation, the great 
results of her glorious enterprise, in the 
prospects, character, and enjoyments, of the 
rising generations of her beloved country. 
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CONTI KENT A I, CURRENCY. 






SIX DOLLARS 


Money, as well as Patriotism, is needed 
for the defence of any country. In the con¬ 
test which established American Indepen¬ 
dence, the last was not lacking, but the 
first, was in many instances, lamentably de¬ 
ficient. One means made use of in supply¬ 
ing this want, was the emission, by the 
Second Continental Congress, of paper 
money to the amount of three millions of 
dollars, for the pay of the army. The vote 
authorizing this, was passed in May, 1775. 
We give above, a fac-simile of specimens of 
this “ Continental Currency.” 

When first issued, this money was every 
where received at par, and proved of great 
utility to the army and country generally. 
It was net until 1779, when nearly two 
millions of dollars had been authorized, 
that it began to depreciate. Rumors gain¬ 
ed circulation that Congress would not re¬ 
deem these bills, which although promptly 
denied, caused great loss to holders.— 
Forty dollars of this money would bring 
but one of gold or silver, and the evil was 

RED JACKET’S STUDY OF ORATORY. j 

We copy from the proof sheets of Tur¬ 
ner’s forthcoming History of Phelps and 
Gorham’s Purchase, the following “ un¬ 
published reminiscences of Red Jacket” 

“ Many years ago,” says Thomas Max¬ 
well Esq., of Elmira, “in conversation with 
Red Jacket at Bath, after a little firewater 
had thawed his reserve, the chief remarked, 
that when a boy, he was present at a great 
council fire held on the Shenandoah. Many 
nations were represented by their wise men 
and orators, but the greatest was Logan, 
who had removed from the territory of his 
tr.ibe to Shemokin. He was the son of 
Shikelleimus, a celebrated chief of the Cayu¬ 
ga nation, who was a warm friend of the 
whites before the Revolution. On the oc¬ 
casion alluded to, Red Jacket remarked, 
thathe was so charmed with the manner and 
style of delivery, that he resolved to attain 
if possible, the same high standard of elo¬ 
quence; through he almost despaired of 
equalling his distinguished model. ( 

He said that after his return to his then 
home, at Kanadesaga, near Geneva, he ^ 
sometimes incurred the reproof and dis- I 
pleasure of his mother, by long absence * 
from her cabin without any ostensible cause. * 
When hard pressed for an answer, he in- ’ 
formed his mother that he had been play- * 
ing Logan. f 


WHAT A MOUTH OUGHT TO BE. 

The mouth is the frankest part of the 
face. It can the least conceal the feelings. 
We can neither hide ill temper with it nor 
good. We may affect what we please, but 
affectation will not help us. In a wrong 
cause it will only make our observers resent 
the endeavor to impose upon them. A 
mouth should be of good natural dimen- 
sumd:, as well as plump in the lips. When 
the ancients, among their beauties, made 
mention of small mouths and lips, they 
meant small only as opposed to an excess 
the other way —a fault very common in the 
South. 

The sayings in favor of small mouths, 
which have been the ruin of so many pret¬ 
ty looks, are very absurd, [f there must 
be an excess either way, it had better be 
the liberal one. A pretty pursed up mouth 
is fit for nothing but to be left to complac¬ 
ency. Large mouths are oftener found in 
union with generous dispositions than very 
small ones. Beauty should have neither, 
but a reasonable look of openness and deli¬ 
cacy. It is an elegance in lips, when, in¬ 
stead of making sharp angles at the cor¬ 
ners of the mouth, they retain a certain 
breath to the very verge, and show the red. 
The corner then looks painted with a free 
and liberal pencil .—Leigh Hunt. 


Thus in his mighty soul, the fire of a 
generous emulation had been kindled not 
to go out, until his oratorical fame threw a 
refulgent glory on on the declining fortunes 
of the once formidable Iroquois. In the 
deep and silent forest he practiced the elo¬ 
cution, or tune of his great master! Un- 
conciously the forest orator was an imitator 
of the eloquent Geek, who tuned his voice 
on the wild sea beach, to th > thundt rsofthe 
surge and caught from nature’s altar his 
lofty inspiration. 

Not without previous preparations, and 
the severest discipline, did Red Jacket ac¬ 
quire his power of moving and melting his 
bearers. His graceful attitudes, significant 
gestures, perfect intonation, and impressive 
pauses, when the lifted finger and flashing- 
eye told more than utterance, were the re 
suits of sleepless toil; while, his high ac¬ 
quirement, was the product of stern, ha¬ 
bitual thought, study of man, and keen 
observation of eternal nature. 

He did not trust to the occasion alone 
for his finest periods, and noblest meta¬ 
phors. In the armory of his napaciocs in¬ 
tellect the weapons of forensic warfare had 
been previously polished and stored away. 
Ever ready for the unfaltering tongue, was 
the cutting rebuke, or apt illustration. Let 
not the superficial candidate for fame in 
Senate halls suppose for a moment, that 
Sa-go-ye-wat ha, ‘The Keeper Awake,’ 
was a speaker who sprung up full equipped 
for debate, without grave meditation, and 
cunning anticipation of whatever an adver¬ 
sary might advance or maintain. 

By labor, like till other great men, per¬ 
severing labor, too—he achieved his re¬ 
nown. A profound student, though un¬ 
lettered, he found ‘ books in the running 


Some hundred years ago, a number of 
the professors of the Edinburgh University 
attempted to publish a work which would 
be a perfect specimen of typographical ac¬ 
curacy. Every precaution was taken to 
secure the desired result. Six experienced 
proof-readers were employed, who devoted 
hours to the reading of each page, and af- 
toi it was thought to be perfect, it was 
pasted up in the hall of the University, 
with a notification that a reward of £o0 
would be paid to any person who could dis¬ 
cover an error. Each page was suffered to 
remain two weeks in the place where it 
had been pasted, before the work was com¬ 
pleted, and the professors thought that they 
had attained the object for which they had 
been striving. IV hen the work was issued 
it was discovered that several errors had 
been committed —one of which was in the 
first line of the first page. If a case of 
this kind should occur after all the precau¬ 
tions which had been used, after full and 
ample time had been given for a correct 
and thorough reading, and that by day¬ 
light ; harpers at errors in newspapers 
should have some excuse for those who are 
compelled to read proofs in a hurry, in or¬ 
der not to miss the mails. 

ONLY TEN CENTS A DAY. 

The individual who spends only ten cents 
a day for some useless luxury, like cigars 
or fruit, or ice cream, thinks he is very eco¬ 
nomical, and so he is, when compared with 
thousands of others. But multiply the ten 
cents by three hundred and sixty-live, (the 
number of days in a year) and that product 
by twenty, and you will, we imagine, be 
surprised at the large sum spent in twenty 
years for nothing—or worse than nothing. 
“Figures will not lie,” but figures tell 
strange stories to those who are not in the 
habit of computing them. Many a pauper 
in the poor-house would consider himself 
sadly abused if he were only allowed ten 
cents’ worth ot tobacco in a day, and so for 
years lie has gone on, puffing away what 
might have turned into fruitful farms at the 
west, or beautiful residences at the east; or 
fine horses and grand equipages—puffing 
these away we say into what?—blue smoke, 
which curled upward and disappeared. 

Boys contract the habit of smoking or 
chewing, because they consider it genteel 
and because they see men smoking around 
them; they do not stop to compute the 
sums which must be squandered in the 
course of a long life in a practice which 
will do them no good, but will perhaps 
weaken and enervate their physical powers 
and shorten their period of life. 


aggravated by inadequate remedies. “ The 
paper,” says Lossing, “atits nominal value, 
was made a legal tender for all debts; and 
by this measure, which Washington deep¬ 
ly deplored, many creditors, both public and 
private, were defrauded, but no permanent 
relief could be afforded, for confidence was 
destroyed. As the articles furnished the 
army, like all others, rose to an enormous 
nominal value, Congress, very injudiciously, 
fixed a maximum price, above which the 
articles to be purchased, should not be re¬ 
ceived. The consequence was, that at this 
stipulated rate, none could he got; and the 
army would assuredly have perished had 
not this absurd regulation been speedily 
rescinded.” 

Still farther depreciation took place and 
many of the officers and soldiers of the 
army were ruined, and they and their fam¬ 
ilies reduced to beggary. Perilous truly, 
were the times, to person and pocket, of 
the Revolutionary struggle of seventeen 
hundred seyenty-six. 

| brooks, sermons in stones.’ By exercising 
| his faculties in playing Logan when a boy, 
—one ot the highest standards of mortal 
eloquence, either in ancient or modern times 
—he has left a lesson to all ambitious as¬ 
pirants, that there is no royal road to great¬ 
ness; that the desired good is only to be 
gained by scaling rugged cliffs, and tread¬ 
ing painful paths.” 

A CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 


ABUSE OF WITNESSES- v » > YVV 

There is probably no evil connected with ^ Clvlt 5 3 t l] 15 ll 111 L 

the administration ot law in our criminal —■ --- - 

Courts which Calls more loudly for redress For the Rural New-Yorker, 

than the severity and injustice visited upon BRING FLOWERS, 

the heads of innocent persons who are de- n , 

tainpd witnceocc P IT i IlR.Nf, flowers and twine the temples fair 

taint cl as witnesses Oui Grand Jury have or the young and lovely bride, 

several times called attention to suthe bject, A world of bliss, or a world of woe, 

but no measure of relief has yet been adop- Does that simple word betide, 

ted. Men who are innocent of anv fault Shehasplacedherhenrtanditsstoreoflove 

■ i • , J On the stern man by hei side_ 

hut that of having been involuntary specta- But Hope looks bright and she dreams of joy, 

toi s cl other men s crimes, are herded to- Bring flowers, to deck the bride. 

gether in our prisons with common felons, Brine flownr-tn „ , 

j- • 1 .. . ... isr.ng Rowers to wreathe the brow of aae 

.i\ mg on the same fare, occupying similar with language of love and truth, 

cells, and in many cases suffering for more For each leaf calls upa dream long past, 

than those who are tube brought to jus- or a lesson or early youth •, 

tice by their testimony. Instances are not Bring flowers and offer the due worn one, 

rare where strangers, visiting the city upon They win whisper low bias’s’d words of peace. 

business', have been seized upon by the And a soothing.baim impart. 

police, because they happened to be pas- Bring flowers to strew upon the grave 

sing at the moment where some scene of Of the lost and early dead, 

violence was enacted, and not being able to Fif oir ° rin K s to (he dearly loved, 

give bail for their appearance at Court as And the spotless spirit fled. 

witnesses, have been hurried off to the lock- or S anTit^lIreSy, 0 ' ear<h ’ 

up, there to languish in solitude or foul Blooding to-dny with glorious light, 

society until the real culprits could be To-morrow passed away. r.m. a. 

brought to trial. ---- 

This evil is not confined to our own city; THE MISSION OF LITTLE CHILDREN, 

it extends throughout the country both XT . I 

North and South ; and there are at this mo- , one . s tke dealk ot a child as a 
ment a large number of our fellow citizens r " otlier ( efcl * lL T ! ie fatlier cannot feel it 
incarcerated in common jails, who are not 11US ' ru< > tkerea vacancy in his home 
even accused of anv crime, but are detained a . nd . a heaviness in his heart. There is a 


THE MISSION OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
No one feels the death of a child as a 


even accused of any crime, but are detained 


for the furtherance of justice! (?) Where cka ' n of association that at set times comes 
are all those nhilanthronists. t.linsp st.L-L-Loa luun< a broken link—there 


are all those philanthropists, those stickleis rounQ wun a Drol,:en link—there are mem- 
for human liberty, who are ready to turn ° nes °* enaearrTi nnt, a keen sense of loss, 
the world upside down because summary a wet ‘P ln S oVer crushed hopes, and a pain 
justice is dealt upon runaways? Here ate °, woun ^ Action. But the mother feels 
men who are not only denied “trial by jury,” 1 , 1,11 one * )as ^ een taken away who was still 
but are punished without any trial at all. j; oser to her heart.. Hers has been theof- 
Those of our readers who visited Havana Ice . constant ministration. Flvery grad- 
a few years ago, may remember how sud- u | hUo ’ 1 °‘ feature developed before her eyes; 
denly the throughfares would be deserted detected ever y new gleam of infant in- 
the shops closed, and the houses shut and telll » ence; she . heard lhe firs t utterance of 
barricaded, if the cry of “murder” and ever y stammering word; she was the refuge 
even “stop thief” was heard in the street. of lls fearS) the su PP'y of its wa nts; and 
No one had a fancy to be locked up in a eve ^ task of affecUon wov e a new link, and 
calaboose as a witness, and thus it was al- madti dear to h° r ’ ts object. 


even “stop thief” was heard in the street. lts , rs ’ the su PP'y of its wa nts; and 
No one had a fancy to be locked up in a eve ^ task of affecUon wov « a new link, and 
calaboose as a witness, and thus it was al- made " ear t0 h° r ’ ts object, 
most impossible to obtain evidence of even And ker child dies, •a portion of 

the most public crimes. This is the natur- ier own de as d were d *cs, with it. How 


like deaf Stapleton in Marryat’s “Jacob rp , -. 

Faithful,” shrewd persons will come to • lc llmid hands that have so often taken 
make no use of their senses, if the indul- ? n tr . ust an< ^ k)ve ’ kow can b ^ e fold them on 
gence of hearing or seeing is likely to prove *5 sin ^ ss r ^ reast , and surrender them to 
so expensive. Death? I he feet whose wanderings she 

It would be well, now that public atten- wa ^? ked s0 narr °wly, how can she see them 
tion has, by the action of the Grand Jury , strai g htened to go down into the dark val- 

1 1 J 9 Iaxt 9 r ri-,r» Kond I_l . . 1 . 


al tendency of such a course of injustice; P. an ske S‘ ve ker darkn S U P> w 'th all these 
like deaf Stapleton in Marryat’s “Jacob '9 n S. memories, these fond associations ? 

T7I i- , .. . , J ... ho tin-lirl hon^.. 1._ f. .1 


! the punishment of a criminal, or perhaps, 0k ’ ^ ow can ske consi g n it to the dark 
more frequently to give testimony in a civil ckamder ti ie gr av e ? 
suit. It would be natural to suppose that , was a S* eam uf- sunshine and a voice 
one who had thus been compelled, at con- ^Perpetual gladness in her home; she had 
siderable personal inconvenienience, to at- . rn . ed i |0m its blessed lessons of slimplic- 
tend to a duty so onerous, would be treated *9’ b i nc C r *ty, purity, faith; it had unsealed 
with at least ordinary civility and respect. ker a gushing, never-ebbing tide of 

But this is not generally the case. After ad, ' cl ' u11 ; when suddenly it was taken away, 
being sworn to tell the truth, he is beset an( ‘ lkat komo ' s daidt a nd silent; and 
by several sharp practitioners who have va * n and kear t-rending aspiration, 

made this business a study, and who use “ Shall that dear child never return again ?” 
the most despotic efforts to befog his in tel- tkere breaks in^response, through the cold 


there breaks in response, through the cold 
lect, to confound his ideas, to perplex his g ra y silence, “Nevermore—oh nevermore!” 
memory, and if possible, to betrav him into ^ ke heart is like a forsaken mansion, and 
unintentional error. If in such hands lie ^hat word goes echoing through its desolate 
becomes so worried as to utter seemino- ckatn bers. And yet lond Mother! (“Time 
contradictions, he is lashed without mercy brings such wondrous easing,”) thou wilt in 
as a perjurer. Or, if after spending all their a ^ er y eHrs k>ok back, with a not unpleasing 
impudence upon him,—after brow-beatino- sadness > even upon this scene of grief: 
and torturing him to their heart’s content, Thou’lt any: “ My first born blessing, 
the lawyers are unable to puzzle him, and it nlmosi broke my heart 

nc adheres to Ins simple story, mark the And yet for ti»ee I know 

seeming malignity with which he is assailed ’Twas better to depart, 

in the advocate’s argument How his mo- God took thee in His mercy, 
tives are impeached, his character criticised A Jamb untucked, untried; 
or blackened, his most sacred feelings ridi- I1 e fought . tlie flght for thee, 

culed, until he seems a monster too \i!e to And thou art sanctified, 

be believed. T . , 

We have known some estimable men of The ovi! ways of men; 

sensitive minds, who have not recovered for And oh, beloved child. 

weeks from an attack of this sort, made by T 1 ' n h , m 7' e ll ‘ an r<, c»nciied 

, - 1tf , , . , . J „ U J lo thy departure then, 

a skillful speaker, without a shadow of ex¬ 
cuse. If any one thinks this picture over- I he little hands that clasped me, 

. , wi- • -. e , * , ^ The innocent lips that pressed, 

drawn, let him visit for a day, almost any Would they have been as pure 

one of our Trial Courts. There are one 1 now 113 when of yore 

or two where the Judges occasionally in- 1 lulled lhee on my l,renst? ” 

terpose in favor of a respectable witness, And, in this spirit, and with this faith the 
but in most of them the lawyers have free affections of that bereaved mother will 
license to utter the most scandalous abuse reach out after her little one; follow it in- 
without check or hindrance. All this seems t0 the unseen and spiritual world which will 
to us to be wrong in principle, and product- become a great and vivid reality to her. Its 
ive, of serious evil in practice. It height- atmosphere will be around her; cords of 
ens the difficulty of procuring the attend- affection will draw her towards : t, the face 
ance of respectable witnesses, sis few are °f her departed one will look out from it; 
willing to submit to such wholesale abuse. and s hc will ever more think of her child 
It lessens the dignity of the judiciary, and as not lost, but gone before. 

tends to impair the force ot any rebuke -- 

administered to wrong doing, bv bringing Dress.— Be either delicately pale or 
the innocent and guilty alike into condem- richly dark; beware of blue, red, and vel- 
nation.— Journal of Commerce. low —the favorites of savages, unless your 

—;---;——— _ red be deepened with black, or contrasted 

Sincerity.— Sincerity signifies a sim- with green; your blue animated with or- 
plicity of mind and manners in our conver- ange; and your yellow illuminated with 
sation and carriage one toward another; j purple. Let the brilliant colors be small 
singleness of heart discovering itself in aj like the lights in a picture; and the main 
constant plainness and honest openness of body of the dress of a mixed color, orpuro 
behavior, free trom all little tricks, and fetch- white, which is all color. Beware of eclips¬ 
es of craft and cunning from false appear- ing yourself, by making your dress so beau- 
ances, and deceitful disguises of ourselves tiful that you will not be seen. 

in word or action; or yet more plainly it is ---——- 

to speak as we think, and do what we pre- There is a certain softness of manner 
tend and profess, to perform and make good which, in either man or woman adds a 
what we promise, and, in a word really to charm that almost entirely compensates for 
be what we would seem and appear to be. lack of beauty. 


Thou’lt any; My first horn blessing, 

It utmost broke my heart 

When thou wert forced to go; 

And yet for thee 1 know 
’Twas better to dep’art. 

God took thee in His mercy, 

A lamb untasked, untried; 

He fought the fight for thee, 

He won the victory, 

And thou art sanctified. 

I look around and see 
The evil ways of men; 

And oh, beloved child. 

I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 

The little hands that clasped me, 

The innocent lips that pressed, 

Would they have been as pure 
Till now as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast?” 

And, in this spirit, and with this faith the 

















MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



ROCHESTER, JULY 3J, 1851. 


Editorial Correspondence. 

Albany, July 18, 1851. 
Readers of the Rcral: —For the first time 


paintings of animals, fruits, &c., forming quite an 
Agricultural Museum, worthy of special attention. 

The State Cabinet of Natural History, in the 
same building, is another place where one can be 
well entertained and instiucted, without fee or re¬ 
ward. The Cabinet embraces a great variety of 
specimens in Natural History, Geology, Mineral¬ 
ogy, &c., together with numerous Indian antiqui¬ 
ties, &c. Any one interested can spend from two 
to six hours here very pleasantly as well as profit¬ 
ably, and we advise all who can do so conveniently 
to visit the rooms of the Cabinet. 

The State Library should not be overlooked for 


since we made your acquaintance, or commenced it is one of t]ie promin ent attractions of Albany.- 
communicating with you through the pages here- Y ou will of course visit the Capital, and the Li- 


such as the Revere, Tremont, or Adam’s House, compass most of the interesting objects there to be Q-l-rttttr iCS vv 

A close observer will see a deal of human nature Peen - The highest mound in the Cemetery is 125 mm m Mim, $rr. 

at such a place, at a comparatively cheap rate.— feet above Lie level of the river Charles, which ___ 

r,__ . meanders by its south-eastern boundary; on which ( 

Une can quietly observe good breeding, in con- mound it is contemplated to erect a tower 60 feet Bloomers appear in the streets of Cincinnati 

trast with that which is ill, ridiculous and foolish high, which will afford an interesting position for now without causing any excitement. 

—each with the adornments and surroundings of a panoramic survey of the cultivated farms and va--An army of 5,666 Americans are tmveling 

wealth,—its tinsel and show, whether the sub- [j^ d ofTeTfel! f, r0Und ’ lt bein S then at an elev8 ' through Europe. 

stance is possessed or otherwise. A friend com- 1 v ixty-three patients have received assistance ) 

mended us to Maj. Stevens of the Revere, and “ But we must close this tedious epistle, omit- ( trough the Troy Hospital during the past montli. ) 

we found him and the house all that could be de- var3ous matters worth} of mention. It time : \ -Rathbun’s Hotel. New Y'ork, is closed to be 

sired. The house is most elegantly furnished, and had we shou3d hav e *aid less, and writ - j converted into Dry Goods jobbing stores. 

we know of none better managed. It has therep- m ° Te ’ II lakes time to condense > and if we ]- the 3aw of France, no priest, doctor nor ’ 

utation of being the most splendid and best kept ° an Seize sufficient ’ ma Y £ ive a niore compact let- atlorne y is showed to accept & death-bed legacy. > 
hotel in the Union—and a friend who has traveled ter re3at;ve 10 other “ Boston, notions.” Adieu.; fhe gold received from California within three s 


wealth,—its tinsel and show, whether the sub¬ 
stance is possessed or otherwise. A friend com¬ 
mended us to Maj. Stevens of the Revere, and 


communicating with )ou through the pages here- You will of course visit the Capital, and the Li- much in botli America and Europe, says he has 

of, we are absent from the poet of duty and aloof brary will be right in your way—being the second n °t found its superior. We did not have a free 

from business for a few days. Believing ourself stor y 0 f tbe building. It contains over 26,000 ticket, and this notice is entirely gratuitous—but 

entitled to a brief respite, and knowing that it volumes, including many works of great value and the house is right, the proprietor knows something 

would prove bene.icial in resting and invigorating antiquity. Among the illustrated works (which about rural affairs (including more knowledge of 

both physical and mental faculties, we determined are on ]y exhibited on Wednesdays and Saturdays,) Morgan horses than some people who write upon 

to escape from foolscap and figures, and see what y 0 u will find Audubon’s “ Birds of America,” in the subject,) and those of our readers visiting Bos- 

virtue there might be in a temporary charge of four volumes—large enough to give the birds the ton will please govern themselves accordingly. 


Weekly Meteorological Abstract. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


habit, air and scenery. Yet, so true is it thatcus- natural size. The work is of course superb, the 
tpm or habit control us all, though absent nearly engravings being drawn and colored to the life, 
a week, we have but just began to enjoy the This splendid work is the most costly and valuable 
change—and cannot forego inditing a few notes, ever published in delineation of the subject, and 
rough and unacceptable as they may prove, for entitles its author to immortal fame among his 
your perusal. If not interesting, they may be countrymen. It cost $1000, but you can examine 
something worth as an opiate! its pages, and any thing else in the Library, with- 

Leaving the sanctum and city on the morning out expense. 


oui rural anairs t including more knowledge of July, 1851 . 

organ horses than some people who write upon ~ i — 
, . , r luesday, zi 

e subject,) and those of our readers visiting Bos- Wednesday^ 

a will please govern themselves accordingly. Friday! £>’ 
Speaking of hotels,—the Massasoit House, at Saturday, 26 


Springfield, is one of the best in the country.— Monday, 28 

Any one passing over the Western Railroad be- - 

tween Albany and Boston, can find no better 
house—and it is worth one’s while, if time is not , U ' \ 

too precious, to leave either of the above cities in ‘ a cantcu 
the afternoon train, and stop over at Springfield, in t0 a! C !£? d 
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REMARKS. it* 

_ -An Ins 

July 22. Fair day—locust first heard—not cica - 0 f drinking a 
da canicularis, dog-day harvest fly, but supposed f r0 ra Ireland, 
to be cicada tibicen. _it j. 


-1 he golci received from California within three '« 

years, is estimated at, $150,000,000. 

-Delaware contains but 2,300 slaves, and ' 

more than half of these are in one county. 

-The receipts from customs at the port of New' \ 

Y ork, during the last week, amounted to $5,046 - 
994,90! ’ ) 

-1 he recent fete given in London by Dr. Pea- ' 

body, the rich American merchant, cost about $15 - \ 

000 . 

-They have found a human skeleton in France 

thirteen feet in height. It is supposed to be an an- > I 
tediluvian relic. j 

An Irishman died at Portland, in consequence 
of drinking a quart of ice water. He was recently 


-It has been discovered that the Indian < 


of the 12th, by the Express train, we had a pleas- — We intended to speak of other city notabili- Massasoit. This is just what we had the pleasure Il S htnni ? in the evening. 


order to see the town, and sup and sleep at the .. 23 - F * ne weather for harvesting—river high— bordering on Madagascar, abounds with whales and 



ant ride over the Central Railroad to this city— ties, and some suburban matters, but our sheet is 
( affording a birds-eye view of the country, and vil- Lull. If we do not become too much confused 
lages and cities, on the route. Though we could among the many people and crooked streets of the 
) observe but little during the rapid flight, enough great focus of the Universal Yankee Nation—we 
was seen to convince us that industry and enter- leave for Boston this P. M.—the reader will hear 
, prise were achieving desirable results upon every more about Albany, and something concerning 
) side. The crops on the line of the road, with the Troy and the Trojans. m. 

j exception of Indian corn, appeared unusually [The preceding letter was received just too late, 
promising—-while the bustle of general business, for the pa per of last week.-B.) 

building, &c., in the principal towns, evidenced ___ 

) prosperity and go-aheadativeness. Among other Boston — Prominent Features. 

| improvements the management of railroad mat- , _ 

ters was not the least noticeable. Unlike the cus- Fl1 st impressions—Laic and civility The streets 

._- , , , and suburbs — Hotels — Sunday in Boston — 

; t0m formerly ’ tlere was no detention on the route, Boston Common - Bunker-Hill Monument- 

and the conductors, &c., were unusually polite and Cambridge — Mi. Auburn Cemetery, 

attentive to the wants of passengers. How much _ Boston July 21 1851 

the public aro indebted to the completion of the Reader, was’t ever in Boston? Nn:l_fh«n W 


of doing. We saw but little of the place, but 
enough to convince us that it was a smart, thriv¬ 
ing and handsome town. It is 102 miles from Al¬ 
bany, and 98 from Boston, in the valley of the 
Connecticut River. The last census gave it a 
population of 21,602, an increase of over 10,000 
since 1840—a rapid march indeed, if the figures 
don’t prevaricate. But we must return to Boston. 


24. Rainy morning—showery in the afternoon, 
lightning in the evening. 

25. Fair morning—shower}'—vivid lightning in 
south-west and west in the evening—no thunder 
heard. 


grampuses. 

-i’he English papers have married Jenny Lind 

to a young American called Fred’k Wood, who 
“ has been her business agent for some time past.” 

-The canal tolls to the last of June, for 1851 

show an increase of near a quarter of a million dol- 


First impressions—Law and civility—The streets 
and suburbs — Hotels — Sunday in Boston — 
Boston Common — Bunker-Hill Monument — 
Cambridge — Mi. Auburn Cemetery, fyc. 

Boston, July 21, 1851. 
Reader, wash ever in Boston? No;—then let 


much of either city or suburbs. We could see 
but little on Saturday, on account of the rain du¬ 
ring the afternoon and evening. Y’esterday (Sun¬ 
day,) was a fine, quiet, beautiful day, and we could 
not but observe the vast difference in the appear- 


26. Fine day—harvest apples ripe—apricots be- Iar8 over the same term Lor 1850. 

gin to ripen. -Mr- Thurston made t.n excursion, from Ge- 

27. Another good hay-day. neva to Scipio, some 25 milos last Friday, in n bol- 

28. A little rainy in the morning and evening— 

The week has been ouite cool for the season J 1 Morrnone are constructing a wooden 


„ , . . 2b. A little rainy in the morning and evening— i 

Oar brief tarry has prevented na from seeing The week has been **, cool forth, season. 


Crops in Caledonia. 


■ ! ’ , , , ’ ^ _ much of either city or suburbs. We could see _ _ ' " . railroad at their new city, from the Salt Lake to 

prosperity and go-alteadahveness Among other Boston - Prominent Features. bnt little on Saturday, on account of the rain du- Cvom Tc^jT ' the mountains, to brine down huildinj material, 

improvements the management of railroad mat- rinr ihp ufttmirmn , /c , LTops in uaieaorua. _ T , . 

ters was not the least noticeable. Unlike thecas- First im P r ^sions—Law and civility—The streets , gt a,ternoon and evening. Y esterday (Sun- ~ ~ J be Utica papers complain that the present 

a i T i ^ , a "" and suburbs — Hotels — Sunday in Boston — ^ a 3 T *) was a fine, quiet, beautiful day, and we could Friend x>Ioore:—Y ou are constantly crying agents of Jenny Lind are most intolerable specula- 

orn ormery, tiere was no detention on the route, Boston Common—Bunlcer-Hill Monument— not but observe the vast difference in the appear- “ write > write!” Ten thousand correspondents tors in her concert tickets. 

an t e con uctors, &c., were unusually polite and Cambridge Mi. Auburn Cemetery, ^c. ance of both city and people, contrasted with other are not enough, but you must have the results of -Ehe Comptroller will receive Proposals, un- 

attentne to t ic wants o passengers. How much . Boston, July 21, 1851. cities on the Sabbath. All was quiet and orderly t3le 3a3,ors ai *d experiments " of all the rest 0 f! 133 t3ie 19tn °L August for the first Million of Canal 

t e pu he are indebted to the completion of the Reader, was’t ever in Boston? No;—then let —no smoking or fighting in the streets, and but mankind.” You have often asked me to “try the ' Cert ^ icat f e - 

Erie Railroad (a rival iron artery,) for this agree- us tell thee that thou hast yet to visit the city which little pleasure-riding. Indeed the citizens of Bos- G" 313 ’” but f or want of leisure and inclination I 7T~ A ° f Htonc ' coal has ^ discovered 

able change, deponent saith not! We only record hath as many crooked and narrow streets, squares ton are apparently worthy descendants of the pil- liave for some time, had a gossip with you. “ J ’ ^ Wh ' Ch the layer ° f COal is said 

tic gratil} mg fact, -and whatever the cause, the and “ places,”—with perhaps as great a variety grim fathers—a law abiding. God-fearing people What a growing season we are having, notwith- *_ 

change from detention and surliness to regularity 0 f belongings in the shape of Revolutionary relics, However much fraud, crime and dissipat e there standing the “ winter of our discontent ’’ was late an^ ancW I f \ 1’ UP 

and suavity ,a most commendable. The traveling public buildings, churches, warehouses,- stores, may be in their midst, certain it is that ilstr" in passing away. Wheat has ripened as earlvt ^ ° PP °- 

puiic ou ess apprecia e tie impiovement, as snd notion shops,—as any town within the juris- economy, benevolence, morality and temperance usual, and spring crops look well; although corn -A locomotive recently passed over the rail 

the contrast is mos striking, but whether all will diction of that Country whose liberty was mainly appear most prominent. Would that other cities is somewhat backward. Farmers are now busily road from Tours to Bordeaux, a distance of 120 

rgc an orgive le e nquencies o le past is achieved by the early and continued efforts of the presented these cardinal virtues as conspicuously, engaged in securing their wheat, but the weather is kilometres (74 miles,) in 61 minutes. 

heroes and statesmen oi New-England. To a Boston Common is one of the chief attractions anything but propitious. Most of the wheat in -It is said that Cassius M. Clay will poll ten 

Albany is making good progress in population, stranger, this ancient town is a novelty in build of the city. It is one of the most delightful prom- ni y immediate vicinity, is cut by Hussey’s and tb °us&nd votes in Kentucky, as the emancipation 

wealth ai.d appearance though, in the latter par- and appearance, and embraces many features of enades we ever visited. The Bostonians are proud McCormick’s reapers — the former takes prece- ca ndidate for governor. 

ticular, there is ample room for, or more properly interest—the most prominent of which are the of it, and justly, for it adds greatly to the beauty dence. T3le ° dd Fellows of the Northern District 

speaking, need of, improvement. The last census points, buildings and monuments rendered sacred of the city and health of its people. The ground The weevil has made its appearance in this sec- ° f th ’ 8 6tate ’ ta33i °L establishing an asylum for the 



I and suavity is most commendable. The traveling public buildings, churches, warehouses, stores, 
' public doubtless appreciate the improvement, as snd notion shops,—as any town within the juris- 
) contrast is most striking, but whether all will diction of that Country whose liberty was mainly 
; forget and forgive the delinquencies of the past is achieved by the early and continued efforts of the 
, another question. heroes and statesmen of New-England. To a 

■ Albany is making good progress in population, stranger, this ancient town is a novelty in build 
/ wealth and appearance—though, in the latter par- and appearance, and embraces many features of 
( ticular, there is ample room for, or more properly interest—the most prominent of which are the 
l speaking, need of, improvement. The last census points, buildings and monuments rendered sacred 
) gives the city a population of 50,771 —an increase by their connection with the acis and history of the 
( of over 17,000 sinco 1840. This proves that the Revolution. Boston is styled the “Athens of 
( Albanians are advancing finely, though not so America;” but for good and substantial reasons it 

I ) rapidly as Rochester and some other cities. In may well be called the great focus of the Univer- 
; addition to the business which natuially comes sal Yankee Nation, and the Birth-place of Amer- 
i here from the location of the capital, the connec- ican Freedom. For proof, mark the towns, cities, 

\ lion of the Erie Canal with the Hudson, and the railroads, &c., built, the forests cleared and soil 

? diverging of several railroads from the city, Albany cultivated, by the enterprise of Bostonians—and 
£ is beconiiiig more and more engaged in manufac- read the accounts of the Boston Tea-Party, (the 
/ turing. This amounts to a very important item in orthodox baptism of a now powerful and prosper- 
^ the business of the place, and much of it is but ous Nation,) the battle of Bunker-IIill, &c. These 
S just commenced prove Boston and its former (if not present) hab- 

\ In the vicinity of Hamilton and Liberty streets, ^ ans entitled to honorable mention and remem- 
) near Broadway , are several large manufacturing brance. And the Y ankees are sure to claim for 
) establishments, each, worthy of particular notice. ^ a33 3be cred 'l and g 3or y 1° which the city is en- 
We can, however, only allude to two or three, and dded Lor every citizen of the old Bay State, from 
j that briefly. Among the most conspicuous in this I-^ ANIE n Webster down to the most brainless 
> district are the extensive machine shops of Emery dand Y Lira* perambulates Washington street, is 
& Co., and Wheeler, Mklice & Co., manufac- P roud of the fame « wealth ^ enterprise and exact- 
\ turers of Agricultural Implements. Messrs. Em- n ess of Boston. 

; ery & Co., are known throughout the land as Though in a ” city of notions” we can only no- 
) proprietors of the Albany Agricultural Warehouse tice a Lew of its most striking matters and promi- 
) and Seed Store, as well as manufacturers of Im- nen ^ attractions, as our sojourn has been of but 
l proved Railroad Horse-Powers, Threshers, &c. three da L s duration - Upon landing the first thing 
) Their factory, kr.own as the Albany Agricultural which strikes the stranger, is the neatness and or- 
} Works, is large and embraces the most perfect der of a33 surroundings, in comparison with New 
; machinery for the manufacture of Horse-Powers, York ’ AIban Y« etc - Hackmen are plenty, but 
' Threshers, Seed Drills, Cultivators, &c., &c.— G uiet and civil, and will not “ take you in” so 
i Their attention is*at present principally devoted to bad3 Y as tb °se of the cities aforementioned. Like 
l powers and threshers, as they find it difficult to almost ever Y thin g else in Boston, they are regu- 
supplv orders as fast as received. They will turn lated b >' 3a w—and as law is here something more 



-The Odd Fellows oJf the Northern District 

of this 6tate, talk of establishing an asylum for the 


is undulating and presents a variety of scenery.— tion although not yet doing much damage. This educatl °n of the orphans of deceased members. 

Near the centre is a beautiful sheet of water, prin- is the first year I have seen the effects of this de- - Tbe I:Iudson River Rail Road, it is still con- 

cipally brought from Lake Cochituate, (17 miles structive insect; but there is no mistake about it. fidentI Y a( *B<ute?d, will be completed through early 

distant,) in the midst of which is a fountain which Farmers from Seneca and Cayuga counties have 3n October. 

has no equal in the Union. From this fountain examined several of our wheat fields and pro- ~ ^ bc 1 o3ace awa rde are not to be 

the wafer leaps to the height of 92 feet, cooling nounced them infected. Look out for a panic in made ^ un Ll October, fho Palace is to b* lit up 

the air and delighting the beholder. The walks real estate next year. Yours, evenings, a te. t e 1st of September. 

-There is a great drought m Charlotte, Va., 

are shaded by nearly a thousand trees—anion? Caledonia. . • . „ 

, JV , *. , „ , , , Liv nsston Co Juiv2lJ85i no ram haying fallen since the first Sunday m May. 

others the “ bnor tree.” over a hnndrpH vonro nU L-iv.ngsion cxi., Juiy zi, ° J r 

I he corn and tobacco crops are ruined. 

John Bowman, has boen appointed Post Master 
at Van Buren in Onondaga county, in place of Mr. 
Peck resigned. 

-A thousand acres of land is devoted to the 


are shaded by nearly a thousand trees—among 
others the “ big tree,” over a hundred years old 
spreads its branches 97 feet, and measures 20 feet 
in circumference two feet from the grourd. The 
Common contains 48 acres—the iron fence around 


Ar Angel’s Foct-Prints. 

The Mayor has received from Miss Lind the 


it is about a mile in length, and cost over $100,- amount stated below, as the premiums upon fick- 


000. Adjoining the Common is the State House, ets to her last Concert. The following is Mist: cultivation of Tobacco in Onondaga County. It 


-and some of the most splendid private residences Lind’s note to the Mayor:— 


in Boston. Rochester, July 25,1851. -We hear complaints of much damage done 

This afternoon we visited Bunker Hill Monu- N. E. Paine, Esq. Mayor— to crops in Fredonia from the excessive rains, partic. 

ment, Cambridge and Mt. Auburn Cemetery, but ?? E . A . R s:a:—} herew ‘th hand >ou the sum ot #2,501 41, u ] Gr jy ^ those on naturally wet land. 

, . , . . m soliciting that you will please dispose of the same in the «... , ~ , , 

can only give each a passing notice. The monu- followin''manner viz:— - lbe 1 Utsburg Gas Company has reduced 

ment is a just object, of pride to every American Rochester Female Charitable Society.©800 00 P r3ce oigas to $2 per 1,000 feet. Time for Roches- 

and of great interest fo strangers. A visit to it KSiSSJX ©S A,Vi„V.ll 1" 1 L f.nrnu •„ 

very naturally arouses one’s patriotism, and gives Home for the Friendless. 300 00 1 he editor of the Marysville (Cal.) Herald 

some a desire to fi<rht o’er eernin the l.nttlec of tho Germim Luiheran Church . 200 00 telle that a turnip raised near that city, measured 

some a aesire to ngnt o er again tne battles of the Rochester Cartmen’s Benevolent Associaikm.... 200 00 • , • . . 

Revolution—in imagination at least. It presents Firemen’s Benevolent Association. 20J 41 1 0 and 0De lucb Jn circumference. 


is sa,d to yield about $100 per acre profit. 

-We hear complaints of much damage done 

to crops in Fredonia from the excessive rains, partic. 
ularly to those on naturally wet land. 

-The Pittsburg Gas Company has reduced 


300 00 -The editor of the Marysville (Cal.) Herald 

200 00 telle that a turnip raised near that city, measured 
ai two Leet and one inch in circumference. 



an imposing appearance. The site of the monu¬ 
ment is sixty-two feet above the level of the sea. 
It is of hewn granite, 30 feet square at the base, 


lo at the top, and 220 feet high. The cornerstone T T • , ir J ’ . 

, ., , „ T „ b T Jenny Lind is worshipped. Her sublime gif; is 

was laid b\ Gen. La Fayette, June 17, 1825;— , b , 

, * , . , ... made the instrument of mercy. Sh6 acts the 

the monument was completed, with a celebration, , .... , , , , , 

T , „ i0 .„ part of a ministering angel, and deserves the love 

June 17,1843. r „ 


8:^50M: -The Hartford Stock Fire Insurance Compa- 

I remain, dear Sir, Yours respectfuBy, niee have done a highly profitable business the past 

JENNY LIND. year. The ^Etna’s profits are $130,000, the Protec- 
It is no marvel, says the Albany Journal, ihat tion’B $88',000. 

Jenny Lind is worshipped. Her sublime gif; is - A law has passed the Legislature of Wiscon- 

made the instrument of mercy. Sh6 acts the 8Jn , limiting the rate of interest to 12 per cent, per 
part of a ministering angel, and deserves the love annum, and prohibiting by severe penalties the 


of all who can appreciate the nobility of good faking of a larger rate 


out several hundred machines the present season. lban a name * 3t * s generally obeyed. Hence the On our way to Mt. Auburn we passed through ()eedc . ” ' J A S 

Their Store and Manufactory are both worthy of dri ver will take you and your baggage to any part Cambridge,—interspersed with fine gardens.splen- ' __ 

a call from all interested who may visit or pass 0i 3be c ify P r °per for 25 cents—so reasonable a did mansions and delightful scenery. This is, or The Statue of Dewitt Clinton. —H. K 


through Albany. 

Wheeler, Mei.ick & Co.., have also a large 
shop, finely located, with excellent facilities for 
the business to which their attention is devoted.— 
And we are glad to learn that they, also, are doing 
a fine business. Their establishment is one of the 


charge, in proportion to what you have been done 
for elsewhere, that you are at once in the most 
amiable mood, and prepared to appreciate all the 
good you observe, and perhaps overlook that which 
is otherwise. 

In passing to a hotel, you will scarce fail to ob- 


-The citizens of Auburn are moving efficiently ,! 

to secure the organization of a Female College. ) 
They hope, with the aid of those interested in thi s 


was the location of the first Printing Press estab- Brown, the artist having the work in charge, is city and elsewhere, to raise $60,000. 

lished in this country. Here also is Harvard Uni- £ o3n g forward rapidly and successfully with the -Rooms have been engaged at the Astor 

versity, the focus of science, literature and religion. man aboV e all others whose memory should he “ B ’ NeW York, for Miss Catherine Hayes, the 
and the oldest College in the country. But we honored by the Empire State. And yet the very Ir3sb y ' ,van » wb<) 3s expected to arrive about the 
must omit description and historical reminiscences name of Clinton went at the head of a begging- °- September. 

of this town which is famous in sonjr and storv. P a P er a33 over tb3s sect i° n °L the country before the -Junius Smith writes from South Carolina on 


and the oldest College in the country. But we honored by the Empire State. And yet the very- 
must omit description and historical reminiscences name of Clinton went at the head of a begging- 


most perfect and complete which we ever visited, serve lhat the streete are not strai ^ ht ’ thou g h ex ’ 
andis well worth an examination. Wo believe ceedin S 3 y narrow;-that they are clean, free from 
the main branch is the manufacture of their Horse- the ‘‘ U01Se and confusio11 ” of the thoroughfares 
Powers and Threshers, of which they are making ° f ° ther ,ar ^ e towns ’ and lined with substantial 


some 600 this year, They also manufacture a 
Clover Huller which is apparently a first rate arti- 


stores and dwellings—the shrubbery, fences, &e., 
about the latter displaying an air of taste and com- 


of this town, which is famous in song and story. P a P er a 9 over this section of the country before the -Junius Smith writes from South Carolina on 

Mt. Auburn does not present that variety of ft 1 ® ° f fij?j°J t ° t0 - he 4th ° f July that he ftnj ° ying a cup of ' 

surface and scenery that we anticipated. It is, being voted by the Cemetery- Company whose tbe best tea he evei tasted’ & ? 1 

however, a most beautiful and interesting object grounds are to be honored by the possession of the “ V' 1 

-presenting a variety of sculpture &c for the monument. - A Porcelain manufactory is about to be es- 

presenung a variety oi sculpture, «c., tor the _ tablished in Stockton, California, by the Chinese.— 

stranger to stui y, an amp e oo or contemp a- Pre-Payment.—T he Boston Herald makes this The feld-spar of which this beautiful ware is made > 

tion. The following extract from a Boston publi- excellent suggestion in relation to postage: •• Let is found in large masses in the San Joaquin Valley. 

cation, contains some interesting particulars: Congress pass a law that every letter shall be pre- i .. 0 T 

i /,. ■ 4 t 4 . J - . . t"'- I-At Cape May, some Jersey fishermen, on 

“ Mount Auburn Cemetery was consecrated as If’. ’ { affixing thereto a stamp before it is sent. M , caught a saw fish 14 feet lone and weigh 

a place for the burial of the dead. Sept. 24, 1831. Tb ?" the P° st ° lliCe account will cease, and there i . d > c Ught a saw - h ’ 1( -et Jong and weigh- 

_r . _ _’ * ’ uri ~ ^ o i, inrr I 1 (h) nnnm m inn enw hPino- thr^ri tonf nnir 



cle. We have not seen it in operation, but learr. j fort 38 V haelng and a °mmendable here as rare in 
that the machine hulls perfectly-, and gives good ^ °‘ icr c °mpac. cities. 

satisfaction. The price of the huller, if we re- j This display ° f flowers ’ foliage alld naatn ess- 
member aright, is $28. ! lhis combinatlon of beaut Y and utility—is observ- 

able throughout Boston and its suburbs, and im- 
Thereare several other establishments in the pres ses one favorably in regard to the taste and in¬ 
same vicinity, for the manufacture of carriages, dustry of the people . Go where you wil!> in cit 

iron Haks., eaws, -c., wJii^h \,e may alitide to suburbs> 0 r country, and you will find that every 

tenement and every foot of soil is occupied—and 
Strangers visiting Albany will find many things not merely- used, but in the best or most profitable 
worth noticing, some of which we will mention, manner. The gardens and farms in the vicinity 
The Agricultural Rooms in the old State Plouse, of Boston, exhibit the neatest appearance and best 
will well repay a visit, and should not be omitted cultivation, and are perhaps as profitable as any in 
by any one engaged or interested in rural affairs, the Union. Of these things, however, we pro- 
This is the head quarters of the N. Y. State Ag. pose to speak in another letter. Let us get to the 
Society, — the Secretary-, Col. Johnson, having hotel.forwhichwestartedprevioustothisdigres- 
chargeof the rooms and business. Col. J. is now sion. 

at the World’s I air, but Mr. A. F. Chatfield, If y-ou visit Boston on business, stop at a good 
the gentlemanly and efficient acting Secretary, house convenient thereto. But if you wish to 
will show strangers every attention. The Rooms unite business with sight-seeing, or attend entirely 


The lot contains 110 acres. The entrance gate w ! 31 be necessity of making the change. Such in R 1100 pounds, the saw being three feet long, 
on the north front of the Cemetery is from an a aw wou3d » at once diminish the Post Office ex- It is now one of the curiosities of the place. 

Egyptian model, and is chiselled in a very supe- P e . nd ' tares more than one halt, and then boxes -The report in circulation for several days past 

rior manner from Quincy granite, at a cost of about Injght be obtained at a l )nce nearly noim nal.” that Mr. Webster had resigned his office as Sec- 

$10,000; this north front line has an imposing cast ~ —- retary of .State, is contradicted by himself in a let- 

iron rail fence its whole length, erected at a cost of Ahead of his 1 ime. —Not many years ago, the . .. , . 

about $15,000; a splendid Chapel has been built cornniander-in-Chief of a Russian Exploring Ex- 0 l ie . . . ommerciaJ Ad vert.ser. 

near to the entrance gate, at a cost of about $25,- pedition in the Atlantic Sea, coming on a remote --The large grist and flouring mill, of Jay & 


$10,000; this north front line has an imposing cast 
iron rail fence its whole length, erected at a cost of Ahead of his Time.—N ot many years ago, the f -\i'"v-’ r” 

about $15,000; a splendid Chapel has been built cornniander-in-Chief of a Russian Exploring Ex- 0 l ie . . . ommerciaJ Advert.ser. 

near to the entrance gate, at a cost of about $25,- pedition in the Atlantic Sea, coming on a remote --The large grist and flouring mill, of Jay & 

000; and the Mausoleums, Cenotaphs, Shafts, and solitary island, was proceeding as a matter of Cook, two and a half miles from the village of Penn 
Slabs, and Monuments of Marble, Freestone, Rod- course to take possession of it in the name of the Yan was burnt on the morning of the 17th. - Loss, 
stone, Granite, &c., which are there stationed. Czar, when lo! a sharp American built little c-on non i v . ai r nor-^ 
may be valued at more than half a million dollars, schooner of some 60 tons made her appearance ’ ' s r riC ’ ^ ’ 

The grounds are laid out to suit the hill and dale round a point of the island and hailed hi in to ask rhere are already Aty-one lost Ofiices in 

of the place. The involving line of its paths con- if he wanted—a pilot l the several counties of California, and nothing 


of the place. The involving line of its paths con- if he wanted —a pilot! 

stitutes one of its most pleasing arrangements: but -- 

if a visitor to the Cemetery is without a guide to Abel Crawford, the venerable patriarch 

the clusters of Mausoleums and Monuments, he of the White Mountains, known to all who have 


und a point of the island and hailed him to ask There are already fifty-one Post Offices in 

he wanted —a pilot! Ura several counties of California, and nothing 

-—-could better show the rapid growth of thi3 to us, 

Abel Crawford, the venerable patriarch new country, than the necessity for their creation. 

the White Mountains, known to all who have np ,, „ , f .. 

tVmcA titIM M -Pwo elders or preachers of the Society of 


contain a variety of implements, models, seeds, I to the latter, stop at one of the first class hotels— I —when a judicious ramble of 2 to 3 miles, will I Valley. 


may traverse fhe Avenues and Paths with fatigue visited those wild and attractive regions, died on „ . . ' , . . . * . 

and exhaustion, and perhaps see but few of its the 15th inst., at the age of eightv-six. He has Fne nds, Eh and hybcl Jones, have left for Ia b ena 
beauties,—for if their lengths were measured in a lived for sixty years where the Mount Crawford and other parts of Africa,—heing the first American 
straight line, it would be to an extent of 30 miles. House now stands, about 6 miles below the Notch Quakers who have ever visited that country for 


the purpose of preaching peace, love and good will. 








































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


■ foreign Intelligent*. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC AND AMERICA. 

One Week Later from. Europe. 

Two steamers arrived from Europe last week 
—the Pacific, at New York, Monday night, and 
the America, at Boston on Thurday morning.— 
Tho news is one week later, but is quite unimpor¬ 
tant. 

England. —The cotton market is dull, and pri¬ 
ces arc declining. Flour and grain are in better 
demand. The funds had shown a downward ten¬ 
dency on one or two occasions, but subsequently 
rallied, and were stationary at former quotations. 
On Friday, consols, closed at 97 to97J. In Amer¬ 
ican stocks there is no change beyond, a slightly 
increased firmness in Government Sixes, which 
may be quoted one-half per cent higher than at 
last advices. Returns from Bank of England are 
unfavorable. There is a decrease in bullion cf 
£105,259, probably produced by the Sardinian 
loan. 

The Queen’s annual State visit to the city and 
to the two Italian opera houses are the events 
which have engrossed attention in England this 
week. Nearly three thousand pounds were taken 
at the Exhibition on the 11th. 

In Parliament, on the 4th, Lord John Russell’s 
atlempt to nullify Sir F. Thesiger’s amendments 
to the ecclesiastical titles bill, was defeated, and the 
bill passed, 2G3 to 46. 

The defeats sustained by the government on 
Tuesday, respecting the vote by ballot, and the an¬ 
nual tax on attorneys, have produced no practical 
results. Nothing has occurred in either house, 
except the final passage through the Commons, of 
the bill repealing tho window tax, and substituting 
a house tax, and the ignominious defeat, by a vote 
of 240 to 19, on Mr. flume’s renewed attempt to 
throw dirt at Sir Jas. Brooke, the Rajah of Sara¬ 
wak. 

Reports from Ireland announce that the potato 
disease had reappeared. The extent is only par¬ 
tial. 

A grand festival was to have taken place at Liv¬ 
erpool on tho 11th, on board the (J S. Steamship 
Atlantic, after which there was to be a monster 
soiree at the Town Hall. 

France. —M. l>o Tocqueville has presented to 
the Assembly, the report of the Committee on the 
revision of the Constitution. The report is strong¬ 
ly in favor of an entire revision, but without any 
personal leaning whatever. Indeed, it is remark¬ 
able for strict impartiality and candor. 

Reports are current that Gen. Baraguaye D Hil- 
liers has resigned the office of Commander-in 
Chie r in Paris. 

Gen. Fadiver is to propose a motion for the 
election of the Constitutional Assembly by uni¬ 
versal suffrage, should the revision be voted. 

The Council of State, bv a vole of 19 againsl9 
have settled the responsibility of Executive Power 
in conformity with the Constitution—a provision 
of which renders it high treason for the President 
to subvert tho forty-fifth Article of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The Cuban Revolution. 

The following are the latest accounts brought 
by tne steamer Isabel, which arrived at Charles¬ 
ton, July 25th, with Havana advices to the 22d: 

The news from Cuba is exceedingly contradic¬ 
tory; but private letters, from creditable sources, 
state that many towns are in arms against the 
Government, and that the insurrectionists number 
-5,000 strong. In several skirmishes between the 
patriots and the troops the latter suffered severe 
losses. 

At the battle at Nenvitas, nine officers, among 
them Col. Conte, were captured, and the remain¬ 
der of the government troops took refuge on board 
of a steamer. 

One thousand cf the insurgents were at the last 
accounts said to be in possession of Nenvitas, and 
that the Government had sent two thousand troops 
against them. 

On the other hand it is stated that the Govern¬ 
ment had advices from Nenvitas to the 16th, and 
that the leader of the rebels, Joaquin Aggregon, 
and his forces had been dispersed, and many of 
them, together with five horses and munitions of 
war had been captured by the Government. 

It is furilur stated (hat many of the insurgents 
had surrendered and that m my others were ready 
to do so upon assurance of pardon. The Gov¬ 
ernment reports the country as tranquil except in 
the vicinity of Puerto Principe and cautions the 
public against believing the exaggerated reports 
set afloat for .effect by citizens of the United 
States. 

There were but two government vessels at Ha¬ 
vana, the rest having been sent to Puerto Princi¬ 
pe with troops. 

Lightning in a Telegraph Office.— We learn 
from the New Yoik Commercial, that during the 
thunder storm on S iturd iy last, the operatoi in the 
toiograph office at New London, Conn., laid a 
largo piece of glass used as a “ paper weight,” 
upon the button attached to the wite, when an ex¬ 
plosion occurred loud as ibe discharge of a pistol, 
and upon examining toe glass, a considerable por¬ 
tion of it was found melted otF, and one side was 
turned black. He says these phenomena frequent¬ 
ly occur upon the approach of a thunder cloud, 
and sometimes before the cloud is in sight; but he 
has never before known the explosion so loud, and 
the sparks so distinct and continuous. 

Old and New School. —According to tho re¬ 
cent Annual Reports of the Old School and New 
School Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
the former body numbers 28 Synods, 134 Presby¬ 
terians, 381 candidates for the ministry, 237 licen¬ 
tiates, 2,027 ministers, 2,675 churches, and 210,- 
306 communicants; members added within the 
year on examination, 10,852; by certificate, 7,982. 

The New School Church numbers 21 Synods, 
104 Presbyteries, 1,489 ministers, 140,050; added 
within the year by profession, 5,699; bv certificate 
4,203. 

The Longest Steamer in the World. —The 
Eclipse, Capt. E. T. Sturgeon’s new steamer on 
tho slocks at Louisville, is to bo three hundred and 
fifty-nine feet in length. She is to have eight of 
the largest sized boilers, and her water wheel will 
be forty-two feet in diameter. She will be com¬ 
pleted in the fall, and it is expected that she will 
make the trip from New Orleans to Louisville in 
lour days. 

Patriotic Lunatics. —The fourth of July was 
celebrated in a highly interesting and novel man¬ 
ner iu the Insane Asylum at Utica. Several 
speeches were made, odes sung, and orations de¬ 
livered—demonstrating a suspicion that tho cause 
of liberty has firmer supporters, and the Union of 
the States more reliable and reasonable friends in 
the Lunatic Asylum than sometimes found out are 
of it. 


!je jilatkets. 


RilT-ae, New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, July 29,1851. 5 

FLOUR—To the trade ©4,50® 1,63; best qualities $.3,2.3. 
GRAIN—We hear of a sale of 500 bush. Valley at 97c. 
and 300 bushels do. at 93c. Corn 48050c. Oats 38040c. 
SHEEP PELTS—38040c. Lamb skins 18038c. 
HAY, $7 to $10 per ton. Not much coming in. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl... . .©4,5004,63 

Pork, mess.15,00015,50 

Do. cwt.5,7506,00 

Beef, cwt.$6,00 

Do. bbl mess.IX,00© 11,50 

Lard, tried.9©9^c 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked. . .9.j©10.tc 

Shoulders, do.7©ec 

Potatoes, bn.44® 62c 

grain. 

Wheat, bu.©1,01 

Corn.48®50c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rye.624069 

Oats.38®4(!c 

Barley.—©—c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5004,00 

Calf, lb.8©10c 

Sheep Pelts.38®40c 

Lamb skins.18038c 


Buttor, tb.10©lie 

Cheese, ft>.5,]®7c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.7©8c 

Chickens.5© 7 c 

SEEDS. 

Clover,bu. . . .®5,00©5,50 

Timothy.1,50©2,50 

Flax.1,25® 1,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefisb, bbl.$7,50®8 

Codfish, cwt.3,5004 

Salt, bbl.1,0601,12} 

Apples, bu..7501,00 

Do. dried.62} 

Eggs, doz.11c 

Beans, bu.1,25®1,50 

Hay, ton.7011,00 

Wood, hard, cord.. .3©3,50 

Do. soft.2® 2,50 

Wool, lb.30® 10c 

Flour barrels.30©33 


Mew York Market, 

NEW YORK, July 29, 3 P M—ASHES—Market buoy¬ 
ant; Pearls quiet 5 50; Pots 5 25. 

FLOUR—-There is a limited demand for the lower 
grades of State and Western, there being more inquiry for 
export and iess firmness in fr. ights. 1,000 domestic sold 
at St@4 12 for Michigan and Indiana; 1 0604 12 for State; 
4 18@4 25 for Ohio: 4 18® 1 31 for pure Genesee. 

GRAIN—Supply of Western Wheat is large and the 
market tends downwards. Prime white Michigan is held 
at ®lal 01. Sales 9,000 bu red mixed Ohio at85®91, whicli 
is a decline. Rye duil at 71c. Oats in better supply with 
a good demand. Sales of State at 4IX, Jersey 40© 12. 
Corn scarce and Western mixed is wanted to fill contracts. 
Sales 8,000 bu at58K, 58@60 "or round yellow, and 46a52 
for heated. Contracts for a large quantity have been sold 
to-day. 

WHISKEY—Good demand and supply moderate—25e 
for prison. 

PROVISIONS—There is only a limited trade demand 
for Pork. $15 for mess, $13 for Prime; old is sold at 14 50 
and $ 12 for prime. Lard firm and with small sales—8%@ 
9c. Butter scarce and firm—14@15 for State. Cheese is 
firm—4©4!<c. 

Albany Market, 

ALBANY, July 28.—Flour—There is a slight improve¬ 
ment in the demand for Western and State Flour, hut the 
sales are only in small lots, and sum up only 700 bbis at 
3 37@3 87 for common Western; 4(3,4 12 for common 
State, Michigan and Indiana: 404 25 for Northern and 
Southern Ohio; 4 25®4 31 for pure Genesee; 4 3704 75 
for fancy State; 4 500-1 62 for extra Ohio, and 4 75@4 50 
for extra Genesee. 

Grain—There is a moderate inquiry for Wheat with 
sales 2,700 bu good white Chio, at 92X- Advices from ait 
quarters of Ohio indicate that the Wheat crop of the 
present season will be the largest ever grown in the State. 
The first arrivals at the lake ports was at Sandusky on the 
19thinst. It was a carload of white wheat and was re¬ 
markably clean. Corn is not plenty, and the market al¬ 
though better is somewhat unsettled. Most holders de¬ 
mand an advance and buyers hold off. Sales 5,000 bit of 
Western at 55 and 2,000 bn on p. t. No round yellow is 
offered. Oats are in fair request and sound are rattier 
scarce. Sales 6,500 bu at 37X for very inferior, 40041 
for fair Western, and 43J 2 for good State. 

Canal Receipts, Albany, July 2Gth—Flour 3.580 bbis; 
Wheat 4,610 bu; Corn 15,410 do; Oats 7,400 do; Wool 72,. 
4L0 do. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, July 29.—There is but little inquiry for 
Flour yesterday, and the market was quiet; Sales 700 bbis 
Southern Ohio at3 62X. 150 bbis Upper Lake good brands 
at 3 37X, and about 300 bbis Michigan at 3 50. There is 
but little inquiry for Wheat and market continues heavy. 
Sale 7,000 bu Ohio, from store, at 75e. There was a good 
demand for Corn and the sales were quite large, amount¬ 
ing to between 30©40,000 bu, at prices ranging from 30 to 
37c for heated, according to quality; 10,000 bu sound at 
12Kc. No sales of Oats. Last sales were at 33c. Whis¬ 
key steady. Sales 100 bbis in lots at 22> 2 'c. Some holders 
are asking 22%c. 

Canal freights dull, 54a55 on Flour, 12c on Corn, 15c on 
Wheat to New York. 

Mew York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, July21.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
2,200 Beeves, (all Southern and Western.) 

The market during the week has been tolerably active, 
considering the warm weather. Prices, however are hard¬ 
ly so firm; the range is 6 to 8c per lb. About 200 head re¬ 
main unsold. 

At Browning’s—Offered 4,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 50 
Cows and Calves. 

Sales of Sheep at from $1,25 to 2,75©4,50; Lambs $1,50 
to 2,50©4,25; left over 250. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $22 50 to 30045; all 
sold. 

At Chamberlain’s—200 Beeves offered. Sales at from 
$22 to 28040. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,300 offered. Sales Sheep at $1,50 
to 2,3003, 37 . 3 ; Lambs $1,75 to 2,7504. 2U0 left over. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 23.—At market, 566 Cattle—about 
406 Beeves, and 100 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ®6,75 per cwt.; first quality 
$6,25; second do. 5,50; third do. 5; ordinary, ®4. 

Hides—$5,25 9 cwt. Tallow $5,25. 

Stores—Working oxen—$70,850100. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 28, 31050. 

Two years old, $12, 22027; three years old, $20,28® 
40. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,075 at market. 

Prices, Extra, $4, 608. By lot, $1,50, 2,2503. 

Swine—Retail 5}©6}; Spring Pigs 7010. 

Remarks—The market is active, and sales are readily 
effected at fair prices. 

81 cars canie over the Fitchburg Railroad. 50 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, July 24.—At market, 690 Beef Cattle, 12 
pairs Working Oxen, 43 Cows and Calves, 3850 Shep, and 
120 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—About a fair supply of Beef Cattle 
and salest not very brisk. Extra $6,5006,75; 1st quality 
$5,7506; 2d do $505,50; 3d do $404,50. 

Working Oxen—Very few salea; we notice two $70 and 
$9-2. 

Cows and Calves—$22, 27. 30,38. 420 45. 

Sheep—Sales at $2.2,12, 2,33, 2,50, 2,88, 3,5004,25. 

Swine—Old hogs 5031; Shoats 5c; spring pigs 6. At re¬ 
tail from 5.3 to 7c. 

New York Wool Market. 

NEW YORK, July 25.—Fleece Wool is arriving freely 
and is abundant of all varieties, but it is held about 5c 
lb above the views of manufacturers. Several large buy¬ 
ers have been in town the past week and have left without 
I purchasing. We quote sales of 30@ 10,000 lt>s as follows: 
20,000 lbs at 40c; 7,000 lbs at 39c; 5,000 tbs at 46c. 

We learn from correspondence and observation that the 
little of the large receipts now coming forward will be on 
the market until it has been graded and in many instances 
the De Laine is taken out; this for a time may pro¬ 
duce rather a scarcity of desirable descriptions, but as the 
late excitement was eonfined to the West (more particu¬ 
larly to Ohio) and the farmers in our own neighboring 
States yet hold considerable Wool, we do not despair of 
seeing Wool in the regular channels before the season 
closes. We quote;— 


Prime Saxony fleece, V lb,... 

Full blood do . . . . 

H do do . ... 

Vi do do . . . . 

X do and common, . . . 

.41 @42 

do do super. 


do do No 1. 


do do No 2. 

.20025 

City pulled extra. 


do do super... 


do do combing. 

.—@33 

— 

D. G. Reporter. 


Died, 


ftoblwjjera Ho \m, &e. 

MAIL RECEIPTS 
On Subscription to Moore’s Bural New-Yorker, 
Since March 15, 1851. 

O?” All Moneys received by mail for the Rural New- 
Yorker will be acknowledged in these columns, under the 
above beading. 

03?” Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev¬ 
eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
sending, but credit a 3 desired. 

Wni S Booth.$18 J H Stanley. $35 

C Walrath.l[ J 11 Bixby.2 50 

F Shelder.1 j O S Kelsey. 1 

S R Hart.. . 1,50 ( L Horsford. 1 

P FBiU. . .4,50 Chas Phipps. 4 

B S Gillett.lj L H Johnson .1 

DO Dix. -1 KS Barns.3 

S Gorin ly.. -.15V Patchin.2 

C W Bailey.l| Rev E Savage.2,50 

G H Hodges.-1,50 D Fancber. ..I 

G W Wright.2 J G Lindsay. 4 

Win Andrews.2 Sam’l Heston.63e 

W L Palmer.10,50 .1 Hunter.-. 1 

DKingman.; .10, H W Fairchild..1,50 

H Davis. . 2 S II Higgins.- . . . .1 

A Sill.1,50! B F Rose. 1 

M H Stevens. l|OA Jaques 1. 

C A Knox.17,75 j A Guthrie'.. . .1 

J Pape.2] A Hurd.2,25 

T Pierce.2|jS S Sage.. . ...3 

C I) Langworthy.12! iH. Van Buren.15 

G P Wright.I 1 E M Foot. 1 

A Comstock...2] IP II Farrington.. . . ,5oc 

.1 II Buckley. . ..1 Vi HiSbbtts.. -1 

JM Videto.2 Tlios Dickinson.50c 

J C Plante.5 ! iN J Kellogg. . . ....... .2 

D Swift.50c: B Coiklington,'Jr. 1 

S T Past.2 CS Ball.. .1 

S E Norton.- . .17-25 iE P Harris.. .2 

W A Ray.1,75 C C Garbutt ............1 

JnO’Powen, Jr.1 C VV Dixon. ..1 

B Suthill.1 Geo Rogers.. .1,50: 

B Farr.1,25 'CLeet. 1 

U Downer.2 A W Raymond. ..2 

Wm Osborn, Jr-.63e N Speer.t 

C L Curtis..22 iD Jennings. 1 . 

G N Sherwood.1 E S Buck.-. 1 

M H Decker.... .30 |J Van Horn...1 

Geo Nichols.1 |E C Hotchkiss.• • -1. 

M Dean.3,|D Wilder... 1 

W M Stanley. . ..1 JR Braitliwate.1 

Chas Cull.1 Nichols &. Boley ..... ...2 

Jno Parmelee.3 Z, Willard-. 1 

D Palmer.1 ;G Reed. •*•... 12: 

C H Thorp.2 '£ Mead.. . . .2 

R Jackson.1,25 E W Peck-. 1 

L Austin.2,50 J Sawtell. .1 

J A Kerr.1 J M McElheny.10 

JM Rice.3,25 RALaw . .1 

R S Ransom.6,25 H Powers.2 

E Coryell, 2d.1 CC Finton. 1 

Miss Maria Lumsden. . ..1 L Cruttenden. 25 

C Moore.24 M Harris. j 

T L Holbrook.1 C Britt.2 

CH Shepard.3 W H Willard. 2 

H Swan.4 S H Wheeler. .2 

L D Branch.1,50 R Welch. 1 

S L SliotweUI.1 1 II Do>vns.X 

S P Collins.1 CC Wilson. 1 

T W Boyer.19 G Andrews.X 

J Cunningham.5 B T Adams.l,2g 

W S Hawley. 66 c C Remington.X 

SMcPherson.4 AC Eldridge.X 

P Lows.2 J P Morris. 1 

inr’The above contains only a portion of the receipts 
since the date mentioned. The list will be continued. 

FIRST PREMIUM, 1850. 

H ORSE POWERS, THRESHER3 Se SEPARATORS. 

manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines 
took the First Premium at the State Fair in Albany, in 
September, 1850. 

We are prepared to put up these Powers and Threshers, 
for any fanner in this part of State, (without extra charge,) 
put them in operation, and warrant to give satisfaction. 

Two Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, complete, 
with extra pieces, &c.,.$150 

Send us your orders early in August, tad wc will attend to 
them promptly J. I’. FOGG &. BROTHER. 

No 29 Buffalo-st., opposite the Arcade, Rochester. 
July 24. 83-0w 

EIWEKY &. CO.’S 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse powers, ice., to examine it. 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf 08 State street, Rochestsr. 

MLRJFIIY’S 

Self-Sealing, Advertising Envelopes, 

No. 257 Broadway, opposite City Hall, New York, 

T HE subscriber, in soliciting the patronage of all who 
may see this advertisement, feels none of that hesita¬ 
tion with which a new article is broughtbefore the public. 
The experience of years has established their superiority 
beyond all question, and he confidently refers to the testi¬ 
mony of those businessmen who have used the envelopes, 
and to his rapidly increasing sales, as a proof of their ex¬ 
cellence. The following arc a few of the reasons for their 
popularity. 

1st. On the placeoccupied by the seal a person may have 
his name, business and address conspicuously and beau¬ 
tifully embossed, colored or plain, thus affording perfectly 
security against fraud. 

2d. The Envelopes cannot be opened without being de¬ 
stroyed. 

3d. Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 
4th. Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal insures its 
immediate return io the sender, instead of being buried 
months in the Dead Letter Office. 

5th. The Envelopes are furuished'at almost the same 
price as plain ones. 

0th. Each letter mailed is a mosteffective advertisement 
sure to attract the attention of all through whose hands it 
may pass. The following is a list of prices for Dies en¬ 
graved on brass, and which will last for years; and of En¬ 
velopes of the usual size, either white or buff, of good pa¬ 
per, and made as above, with name, address, Sec. 


STATE FAIR. 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Kent, 
f | ’HE Committee having charge" of all the Grounds ad- 
X joining the location of the Stats Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, Sec., 
& c. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next'door to the Commer¬ 
cial Bank, between 11 and 12 o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en¬ 
closure, will be rented on Saturday the second day of Au ¬ 
gust, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair 
is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 

Rochester, June 20, 1851. 79-tf 


Prices of Dies. Prices 

20 letters or less.$4 

2" to 30 . 5 1,000.. 

30 to 40 . 6 2,0110., 

40 to 60 . 8 .3,000.. 

90 to 80 .10 1,000. 

SOtolOO.12 5,000. 


Prices of Envelopes made 
as above. 

1,000.$4 

2,0110.7,50 

3,000.10,50 

4,000 .13,00 

5,000 .15,00 


EMERY k 00*3. 

New«York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

KAILROAB HOUSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers ns now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with' all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Ilorsc-Powers, in a communication written several 
months afler the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery Se 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard-all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if 3 want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, 1 have dacided 
against- you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision- ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author cf the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of beina furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthet particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78-tf 


In this city,the 28th inst., W. J. SOUTHER1N, aged 
51 years. 


When it is not convenient to forward amount of order 
per mait or express, a reference to a respectable New York 
house will be sufficient. All orders will meet with prompt 
attention if addressed. WM. MURPHY, 

257 Broadway. 

JjjsF* Specimens will be sent on application to any part 
of the United States. A liberal discount made to Station¬ 
ers and Postmasters. 82 

KETCHUM'S PATENT MOWING MACHINE. 

T HE subscribers having purchased tin: entire interest of 
the inventor. Win. F. Ketchum, and also the inlerest 
formerly owned by S. VV. Hawes, are now manufacturing 
the above Machine in the city of Buffalo. The Machine 
has been greatly improved, and is fully capable of per¬ 
forming all we recommend it to do. it will cut from 12 to 
15 acres of grass per day with t span of horses, and leaves 
it in the best possible condition for curing—being spread 
as even as it grows upon the ground. 

The price of the Machine is$L0u with one sett of knives, 
and $110, with two sett of knives.—Cash in Buffalo. 

Any information wanted, or orders left with Mr. Geo. 
Shefkf.rd, Scottsville. Monroe Co., or Mr. Morgan But- 
i-er, New Hartford, Oneida Co., will meet with prompt 
attention. G. W. ALLEN Se CO. 

Office at the store of Howard, Newman &c Co., foot of 
Lloyd-st., Rochester. 77-hv* . June, 1831. 

Hussey’s Reaping IlacSiine. 

T HIS Machine can he obtained of SAMUEL HESTON 
of Batavia, and DVVID McVEAN, of Scottsville, 
who tire the only authorized agents for the sale of our 
Reapers west of Canandaigua in this State. 

T. R. HUSSEY & CO. 
Aubu rn, N. Y., July, 1351. 

FTP” Persons desirous of obtaining Hussey’s Reaper of 
recent manufacture, with all the improvements, are re¬ 
quested to apply to either of the undersigned. This Reap¬ 
er is so well known, that vve consider it unnecessary to ex¬ 
patiate upon its merits, or give certificates in regatd to its 
operation. S0-3t SAMUEL HESTON, Batavia. 
July 7, 1851. DAVID McVEAN, Scottsville. 


Y A J* A vise BA WAII 2E TTARYES'IT 4JLOVES—Got up expressly for Far- 

. T ™ ™ ' , . . . , -M- mers ’ In the harvest field, a sut e defence against 

A kARGL lolJapanned Ware ju>*t received find fo I thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
" ^i',Y Vt ‘ 0le8ale and relr,il b * J- K CHENEY. STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 

[56-tr.l No. 24 Exchange Street I 80-tf No 7« air.-w 


EMERY & CO.’S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 

T HE above machines are offered the public this season 
at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to-cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power.$110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,59 
- Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. .35 

Saw mill complete for use. ,35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our- 
own-manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

3"wo HorsePower.$!00 

, One do do . 75 

The threshers having no patent on them are same ns above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catnlogueof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


FURNITURE ROOMS, 

Tho largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

I “pi! E subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cah- 
X inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooins, No. 29 
Stalest. | lately occupied by Major S. H. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which lie believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and assubstantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. See., See., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured trotn 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 
enumerated, lie has also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. Sec. By iiis 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

76eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29State St. 


Rochester & Charlotte 

PLANK ROAD NURSERIES. 

C. J. RYAN & CO., 

W OULD most respectfully call the attention of the 
Public to their healthy N ursery Stock, which consists 
in part as follows: 

Apple Trees—All the popular summer and long keeping 
varieties, 4 years old, $18 per 100. 

Northern Spy trees, 4 years old, ®23 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—Straiglitstemmed, handsome headed trees, 
all popular varieties, $25 per 100. 

Ailanthus, golden and weeping willows, poplars, horse- 
chesnuts, mountain ash, European and American varie¬ 
ties; paulonias at low rates, all adapted to streets, squares 
and avenues; also larches, European and American The 
foregoing can be furnished at any size or age. Our stock 
is large and will be sold low. 

Plants for bedding out, such as will flower from June till 
the sus;>ension of vegetation. 

Verbenas—Eighteen varieties; many of them have not 
(lowered yet in Rochester, except in our grounds. $1,50 
per dozen. 

Petunias—Twelve varieties, select sorts, ©1,50 per doz¬ 
en—besides a number of seedlings from prize flowers, from 
which we expect something superior. 

Select Geraniums in large quantities, ®1,50 per dozen. 
Double Feverfews, thrifty, strong plants, $2,00 per doz. 
Buddleya Lindlyana, purple flowering shrub, ©2,00 do. 
Rhubarb—Giant, best sort for general use; low by tho 
quantity. 

— Myatt’s victoria, extra large and fine, ®4,50 per doz. 
— Downing’s Collossal, Superior flavor and tender, 
$3 per dozen. 

Asparagus—Giant, in good condition for bedding, does 
well in city gardens, $3 per 1000. 

5000 prize double Dahlias, in one hundred and twenty 
fine varieties, ready in pots first of May. 75 varieties of 
them are those which obtained the first class prizes anil at 
traded unusual notice last dahlia season at the Horticultu¬ 
ral and Agricultural Exhibition,, and in Reynolds’ Arcade. 
50 varieties are the stars of the European collections, which 
were added last autumn, without regard to pains or ex¬ 
pense, and considered by competent judges a great itu 
provement on any ever before offered. A catalogue of 
which will be issued 1st May. 

£[7g?” City office No. 16 Ea3t Gallery, Reynolds’ Arcade. 
Rochester, Feb., 1851. f6!-4f| 

NOTICE. 

T HE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 
the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. Inquiries respecting matters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and I will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and the necessary entries made at the business of¬ 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 1851. SOtf. 

MARSHALL’S BOOK BINDERY, 

J Hi'wtetr TURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
streets, over Sage Sc Brother’s Book- 
HffigssSFstore, Rochester, N. Y. 
uSLAi awty Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rebound ; 
Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packagescontaining directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57-tf.] F. H. MARSHALL 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
i all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, See., 


DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

B Y an act of incorporation of the legislature of Maine 
the Scythe Manufacturing Establishment of R. B. 
Dunn, Esq., at North Wayne, Maine, has been formed in¬ 
to a corporate body under the style and name of the 
NORTH WAYNE SCYTHE COMPANY, with a capi¬ 
tal of $ lSO,OOO. 

The Company are now fully organized, and furnished 
with means to continue the making of Scythes to a greater 
extent than any other manufactory in the world. Such is 
the perfection of the machinery, and the known experience 
of the workmen, that the quality of the Scythe will be un¬ 
surpassed by any in the market. 

To their article of Cast Steel Grass Scythes they desire 
So call particular attention. Made from Sa.vdkrson & 
Bro.’s Genuine Cast Stofrl, imported expressly for that pur¬ 
pose, they will- always be what they are represented, and 
not like some that could be named, made of Hassenciever 
or German Steel, and stamped and palmed off as Cast 
Steel. No effort will be spared to meet the just expecta¬ 
tion of dealers and consumers, and customers may be as¬ 
sured of prompt attention and honorable dealing. 

Particular attention will be given to furnishing Grain 
Scythes for Cradlemakers, of any pattern desired, and ot 
as good style, finish and temper as the best known. 

The undersigned will be assisted in the Scythe business 
hereafter hy Mr. H. B. Burleigh, of Albion, N. Y., who 
will give constant attention to customers in all sections of 
the State. A continuance of the custom so liberally be¬ 
stowed, is respectfully solicited. 

The subscriber having located permantly at Rochester, 
N. Y., all orders and enquiries addressed to him will meet 
with prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. 

May 15th, 1851. 73-tf 


EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 

DR. KNAPP,.Oculist, at 122 State street, 
/ Rochester, H. Y., attends exclusively to dis- 

eases of the Eye at. I Ear, daily from 9 to 12 
A. 31., and froni-2 to 5 P. M. • 

'l’lie various diseases of the Eyes cured, and in some in¬ 
stances, persons restored to sight, who have been blind for 
years. 

The different diseases of the Ear treated with success, 
and some forms of deafness completely removed, though 
of years standing. 

Patients coining in by Railroad are informed that the 
Infirmary is but a few steps distant from the Depot. 
_73-eow-ty 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtiii’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

T HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
Seed Store,” has recentiyropened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in bis Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good see.ls which can be reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on Oifosubseriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and HoGBed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will he warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is tho Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled- Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, thediest and cheapest article in use. , 
Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, ami will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—a large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No>4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf __ C F GROSMAN . 

C IORN SMELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
' price from $3 to $7—lor ale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main 3t., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

S* MOXLSONj at tbc Old Rochester Nur- 

iSpfitiS sery, Rochester, N. Y,, offers 

10.000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts- “ “ 

dOO Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear. Pencil and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, togetherwith the usual items offered in the mostex- 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so 1 ' 1 cited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees-properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. 8. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 30 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of linie for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf _S. MOULSON. 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & J? ERKINS, 

[Late E. F. Smith Se Coa,—E stablished in 1826.] 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH; | W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish tc call the attention of the trade to theffact, 
that we are.engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined.to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and cur entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, from the same rources and upon equally 
favorable terms with thoseQf Now York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers; hetvie wo are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorableas thoseof New 
York Jobliers. W’e shall at all times have astock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser,- both in 
quality and price. The location of our storearwl ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords, us facilities 
not possessed by any other houso in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartago-or shipping. 66ylso. 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the publis— 
and especially book and periodic a 1 ipu Uishors, a u ihers, 
■Sec.— that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnishjd with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Faaiph- 
Icts, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertiser 
ments, &c., &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style aad finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
tuin in this city, and now that on a is in, operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share-of patronage Aill be awarded l a the 
enterprise. 

Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addisssed to 

J. V.’. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in cxchaaigefor woak. f G3-CF ] 
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No. 78 State street, Rochester. 


sale by 
(02-tf) 


E. C. WILDER & CO 

Palmyra, Wayne Co,,N. Y. 


J P FOGG & BROTHER. 


D RAIN TILE, — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buflalo St. 

79-0 w J P. FOGG & BRO. 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West- 
ernNew York. It now occupiesthreelarge and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of v ell known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this businiss, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary. Sec. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

AN EVENING CLOUD. 

BY E. C. WILBUR. 

How light yon pearly cloud doth lie 
Upon the tranquil evening sky; 

Like some lair spirit resting there. 

Above all earthly toil and care; 

It seems to court* the star of Love, 

That shineth through the vault above. 

And peeping forth in beauty bright, 

Would seem to say, fair cloud good-night, 
Good-night, but ere thou pnsseth by. 

To ride thy journey through the sky, 
Accept the ardent rays I throw. 

And shrine them in thy breast of snow. 
Avon, N. Y., 1851. 


THE MECHANIC’S HOME. 


One evening - , in the early part of the 
winter, the door-bell rang with energy, and 
the servant announced a man who wished 
to see me. “ A man’ 

servant, “gentleman,” another, a “person” 
something different from either. The man 
stood in the hall, but I wondered why he 
<* had not been called a gentleman. I was 
/ puzzled where to place him myself. His 
) dress was very neat, but plain, and rather 
coarse. Ilis linen, that badge of refine- 
| ment, was white, in perfect order, and al- 
i most elegant Every thing about him 
J seemed substantial; but nothing gave a clue 
i to his position in life. In all outward seem- 
I ing, he was simply a man. When he 
’ spoke to me, his address was simple, clear, 
direct, and with a certain air of self-reliance, 
the furthest possible from a vulgars bluster. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “I wish you would 
go and see my child. We fear he is threat¬ 
ened with croup.” 

This case, which he described as we 
went along, was a pretty clear one, and I 
hurried my walk still more, and in a few 
moments we were at the door. We went 
up, up, up, to the fourth story. The last 
flight of stairs was carpeted, and a small 
lamp at the top lighted us up. An excel¬ 
lent and very durable kind of mat lay at 
the door. You will see, in time, why I 
give these little particulars. 

I entered the opened door, and was wel- 
I \ corned by a rather pretty and remarkably 
tidy woman, who could have been nodody 
in the world but the wife of the man who 
had summoned me. 

“l am glad you have come so soon,” she 
said, in a soft, pure accent. “Little Wil¬ 
liam seems so distressed that he can hardly 
breathe;” and the next moment, as we 
passed through a narrow passage where he 
lay, I heard the unmistakable croupy sound, 
that justly carries such terror to the pa¬ 
rent’s heart. 

“Is it the croup, Doctor?” asked the fa¬ 
ther, with a voice of emotion, as I bent over 
the child—a fine boy, three years of ao - e. 

“ It is certainly the croup,” I said, “and 
a pretty violent attack. How long is it 
since you thought him sick?” 

“Hot above an hour,” was the calm re 
ply. It was made calm by a firm self-con¬ 
trol. I looked at the mother. She was 
very pale, but did not trust herself to speak. 

“Then there is probably but little dan 
ger,” I said; “ but we have something to 
do. Have you the water here ?” 

The husoand went to what seemed a 
closet, opened two doors, and disclosed a 
neat pine bathing-tub, supplied with the 
Croton. This was beyond my hopes: but 
I had no time to wonder. The little fellow 
was in a high fever, and laboring for every 
breath. Taking him from his little crib, 
where he lay upon a nice hair mattress, fit 
for a prince to sleep on, I took off his clean- 
night-clothes, stood him in the bath tub, 
and made his father pour full upon his 
neck and chest three pails of cold water, 
while I rubbed them briskly with my hand, 
hie was then wiped dry, and rubbed until 
his whole body was glowing like a llame. 
Then I wrung a large towel out of cold 
water and put it round his throat, and then 


The white window-curtains were shilling! 
muslin; but their folds hung as richly as 1 
if they were damask—and how very ap¬ 
propriate they seemed! The bath, with its 
snug folding doors, I knew, had not cost 
plumber’s bill and all, more than ten dol¬ 
lars. I he toilet table, of an elegant form, 
and completely covered, 1 had no doubt 
was of pine, and cost half a dollar. The 
pictures on the wall were beautifully-tinted 
lithographs—better, far better, than oil 
paintings I have seen in the houses of mil¬ 
lionaires; yet they can be bought at Gou- 
pil’s, or William’s, or Stevens, for three to 
live shillings, and a dollar apiece had fram¬ 
ed them. The floor had a carpet that 
seemed to match everything, with its small, 
neat figure, and a light chamber color. It 
was a jewel of a room, in as perfect keep¬ 
ing in all its parts as if’ an artist had de¬ 
signed it. 

Leaving the little boy to his untroubled 
sleep, and giving directions for his bath on 
his waking, we went into the other room, 
which was differently, but just as neatly 
arranged. It might have answered for a 
parlor, only it had a cooking-stove, for an 
artist s study, or a dining-room. It was 
l> u "g w ^th pictures—heads, historical pieces, 
and landscapes; all such as a man of 
taste could select and buy cheap; but which 
like good books, are invaluable. And speak¬ 
ing of books, there was a hanging librarv 
on one side of the chimney, which a single 
glance assured me contained the very choi- 1 
cost treasures of the English tongue. 

I he man went to a bureau, opened a 
drawer, and took out some monev. 

“ What is your fee, Doctor?” he asked, 
holding the bills so as to select one to pay 


not our home—the home we wanted—so 
we determined to set up housekeeping. It 
was rather a small set up, but we made it 
answer. I spent a week in house-hunting. 
Some were too dear, some too shabby. At 
last I found this place. It was new and 
clean, high and airy, and I thought it would 
do. I got it for fifty dollars a year—and 
though the rents all round advanced, our 
landlord is satisfied with that, or takes it in 
preference to risking a worse tenant. The 
place was naked enough, and we had little 
to put in it save ourselves; but we went 
cheerfully to work, earned all we could 
saved all we could,—and you see the re¬ 
sult.” 

“I see; but I confess I do not under¬ 
stand it,” said I willing to hear him explain 
the economies of this modest and beautiful 
home. 

“ Well it is simple enough. When Mary 
and I moved ourselves here and took pos¬ 
session, with a table, two chairs, a cooking 
stove, a saucepan or two, and a cot bed with 
a straw mattress, the first thing we did was 
to hold a council of war. ‘ Now Marv, my 
love,’ said I, ‘Here we are. We have 
next to nothing, and we have every thing to 
get, and nobody but ourselves to help our¬ 
selves.’ 

“ We found that we could 


riety. For the rest, we eat greens, vege¬ 
tables, fruit and berries in their season. In 
the summer we have strawberries and 
peaches, as soon as they are lipe and good. 
Mary will get up a dinner from these ma¬ 
terials at a cost of a shilling, better than 
the whole bill-of-fare at the Astor.” 

I was satisfed. Here was comfort, inti 1- 
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Now, I had made up mv mind, before I 
had got half way up the stairs, that I might 
have to wait for my pay—perhaps never 
get it; but all this had changed I could not, 
as I often do, inquire into the circumstan¬ 
ces of the man, and graduate my price ac¬ 
cordingly. There he stood ready to pay 
me, with money enough; yet it was evident 
that he was a working man, and far from 
wealthy. I had nothing left but to name 
the lowest fee. 

“One dollar does not seem enough,” said 
he. “ You have saved my child’s life, and 
have been at more trouble than to merely 
write a prescription.” 

“ Do you work for your living?” I asked 
hoping to solve the mystery. 

He smiled and held out his hand, which 
showed the unquestionable marks of honest 
toil. 

“You are a mechanic? 
to know more of him. 

“Take that,” he said, placing a two dol¬ 
lar note in my hand, with a not-to-be-refus- 
ed ait, ‘ and I will gratify your curiosity; 
for there is no use in pretending that you 


I said, willing 


wrapped him up in blankets. The* brave 
little fellow had borne it all without a com¬ 
plaint, as if he understood that under his 
father’s eye no harm could come to him. 
In fifteen minutes after lie was wrapped in 
the blankets lie was in a profuse perspira¬ 
tion, in a sound slumber, and breathing 
freely. The danger was over—so rapid is 
this disease and so easily cured. Happi¬ 
ness had shed a serene light upon the coun¬ 
tenance of the father, and thrown over the 
mother’s face a glow of beauty. I looked 
upon them, and was more than ever puz- 
' zled where to place them.—There was no 
marks of high birth or superior breeding— 
not a shadow of decayed gentility about 
them. It was rather the reverse, as if they 
were working up from a low rank of life to 
a higher. 

I looked around the room. It was the 
bed-room. Every thing in it was perfect¬ 
ly neat and orderly. The bed, like the crib, 
was excellent, but not costly. The white 
counterpane did not cost more than ten 
shillings—yet how beautiful it looked! 


are not a little curious. 

There was a hearty, respectful freedom 
about this that was irresistible. I put the 
note in my pocket, and the man going to a 
door, opened it into a closet of moderate 
size, and displayed the bench and tools of a 
shoemaker. 

You must be an extraordinary work¬ 
man,” said I, looking around the room, 
which seemed almost luxurious; but when 
I looked at each item I found that it cost 
very little. 

A o, nothing extra, I barely manage to 
earn a little over a dollar a doy. Mary 
helps me some. With the housework to do, 
and our boy to look after, she earns enough 
to make our wages average eight dollars a 
week. We began with nothing—we live as 
you see.” 

All this comfort, this respectablity, this 
almost luxury, for eight dollars a week! I 
expressed my surprise. “ I should be very 
sorry if we spent so much,” said he. “ We 
have not only managed to live on that, but 
we have something laid up in the savinn-’s 
bank.” 6 

“ Will you have the goodness,” said I, 
“just to explain to me how you do it?” 

“ With pleasure,” he replied; “ for you 
may persuade others, no better off than 1 
am to make the best of their situation.” 

“ % name,” he said, “is William Carter. 
My father died when I was young, and I 
was bound out an apprentice to a shoema¬ 
ker, with the usual provisions of schoolino-. 

1 did as well as boys do generally at school, 
and as I was very fond of reading, I made 
the most of my spare time and the advan¬ 
tages of the Apprentices’ Library. Proba¬ 
bly the books that helped me most were the 
sensible writings of William Cobbett. Fol¬ 
lowing - his example, I determined to give 
myself a useful education, and I have to 
some extent; ucceeded. But a man’s edu¬ 
cation is a life-long process; and the more 
I learn, the more I see before me. 

“1 was hardly out of my time when 1 
fell in love with my Mary there, whom some 
people think very pretty, but whom I know 
to be very good.” 

Mary looked up with such a bright, lov¬ 
ing smile as to fully justify some people in 
their action. 


earn on an 

average, eight dollars a week. Wh deter¬ 
mined to live as cheaply as possible, save all 
ae could, and make us a home. Our rent 
was one dollar a week—our fuel, light, wa¬ 
ter-rent, and some little matters a dollar 
more. We have allowed the same amount 
lor our clothing, and by buying the best 
things, and keeping them carefully, we 
dress well enough lor that. Even my wife 
is satisfied with her wardrobe, and finds that 
raw silk at six shillings a yard is cheaper, 
in the long run, than calico at one shilling 
I hat makes three dollars a week, and we 
had still our living to pay for. That cost 
us, with three in our family, just one dollar 
a week more.” 

“ One dollar apiece ?” 

“ No —one dollar for all. You seem sur¬ 
prised; but we have reckoned it over and 
over. It cost more at first, but now we 
have learned to live both better and cheap¬ 
er—so that we have a clear surplus of four 
dollars a week, after paying all expenses of 
rent, fire, light, water, clothing and food.— 

I do not count our luxuries, such as an 
evening at the theatre, at a concert, or a 
little treat to our friends when we give a 
party.” 

I know a smile came over my face, for 
he continued: 

“ Yes, give a party; and we have some 
pleasant ones, 1 assure you. Sometimes 
we have a dozen guests, which is quite 
enough for comfort, and our treat of choco¬ 
late, cakes, blanc-mange, etc., costs as much 
as two dollars; but this is not very often. 
Out of our surplus, which comes, you see, 
to two hundred dollars a year—we have 
bought all you see, and have money in the 
bank.” 


A. ¥/. Gary's Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

' forThn ! ,t0 ^ ? fler ,h0r0, F'."y ,cst!r 'f? hia engine pump 
emmim i i ,,as v two - ve;,rp ’) 'cels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing orlorcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 
constant without the aid of an a, a veeseL Thc nackina 
order. adjllStl118, 7Cry durable ’ and cannot well get out of 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 

i. -> - '' which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz., Factories 

ligence, taste, and modest luxury, all enjoy- ■ Vv-Ter ‘S’tTTiL, ‘-'HVr 1 wH cs \T rowt T- < ‘ J<, 1 I>istill< ‘ rie-s - 
ed by a humble mechanic, who knew ho\v ! l.ighest^S^^i I 1 ^^: lrl ■ e,1 The 

No. i is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- 
I a .? d T, 1 ra,se ,rom 10 ;i " Elions per minute. 

v° - Gi" 1 r , aise ll ’ ,) gallons at 120 revolutions. 

| No. 2£ no 200 do 120 do 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

1 he qiinmuy raised can he doubled, by doubling the 

I i,t I°hp «nh H ‘ . 1 l,esc machines are manufactured and sold 
I l>v the subscribers at Lrockport, N. V. 
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to live at the cost I have mentioned. How 
much useless complaining night be saved 
how much genuine happiness be enjoyed 
bow much evil and suffering might be 
prevented, if all the working men in Now 
York were as as William Carter. 

I never shook a man or woman by the 
hand with more hearty respect than when 
I said “good night,” to this happy couple, 
who, in this expensive city, are living in 
luxury and growing rich on eight dollars a 
week, and making the bench of a shoema¬ 
ker a chair of practical philosophy.— Con¬ 
densed from the A? Yl Sunday Times. 


A woman, who lived in the old country, 
had two children, one of whom dying, she 
caused it to be buried there; soon after 
coming to America the other died, also,and 
it was buried here. Wishing to commem- 
oiate the place, she put up a gravestone 
with the following inscription: — 

“ Here lie two children denr— 

One in old Ireland, t’other one here. - ’ 

A News boy was heard to say that he 
had quit selling papers, and gone into the 
mesmerising business. “ I get five dollars 
a week, ” said he; “ for playing.” “ Playing 
what?” asked one of his comrades. “ Pos¬ 
sum,” replied the boy. 

Woman. A Mistress of Arts, who robs 
the Bachelor of his degree, and forces him 
t) study Philosophy by meai s of “curtain 

le:ti res." 


IRY fc BRAINARD. 
“Speed the Plow.” 

(*cncscc Seed Store A Aff. Warehouse 

T b 1 ' - Subscriber's beg leave most earnestly to call the nt- 
, tention of the farming community to the fact that thr-v 
have just received a supply of the most popular .anil ,,'od- 

cT,ui:rpursu\as l eUienlS hl AgricuUural “» d Uort,- 

oJ!r y , W ? u A d 1)ar :i cuIar| y invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 21 di U-nu 

thp e i«tpl.f on^ CtUr ? d liy Ru 88 1 es; Nourse &. Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Sued Planter in 
vented by the same firm. Nft;R ’ 1,1 

W- ‘D VG fds0 on . hand t-le w eU known Curtis or Albion 
I low, of various sizes and extra inanu f »»*™ 

W heeler’s Horse Power, Thresher at 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennocks Wheat and Grain Drill, 
c, A ® als ° a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

JOHN RAP.UJE & CO , Irving Block, 
--- 85 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

NEW SEED STOKE ~ 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 Mate St., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester. N. V. 1 
5 HE subscribers, under the name of Brio os & Brother 
nou j opening a New .-Ted store and Agricultural 
O 0C ; 1 ~ d as a L ;ovc ' "Inch will be known as the 


■ Mill. 


oitil/u Corner. 


“Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


THE TREE PUZZLE. 


The following ingenious puzzle from the Boston 
Journal] was published in our last volume. It is 

republished with Nilla’s solution which will I Burfall Reaper'and'Yffie^dThoT^hemin BurraB 

entertain all our young friends who are studying ' Rea P fer * superior. 

Botany. 


“ VY hen I had been one year a journey¬ 
man, and laid up a few dollars (for I had a 
strong motive to be saving,) we were mar¬ 
ried. I boarded at her father’s and she 
bound shoes for the shop where I worked. 
We lived a few weeks at home; but it was 


“ I see it all,” said I—“all but the living. 
Many a mechanic spends more than that 
for cigars, to say nothing of liquor. Pray 
tell me precisely how you live.” 

“ With pleasure. First of all, then, I 
smoke no cigars and chew no tobacco, and 
Mary takes no snuff.” 

Here the pleasant smile came in, but 
there was no interruption; for Mary seemed 
to think her husband knew what he was 
about, and could talk very well without her 
aid. 

“ I have not drank a glass of liquor since 
the day I was married, except a glass of 
wine about four times a year, on Christ¬ 
mas, New Year’s, Fourth of July, and Wil¬ 
liam’s birth-day. The last is our especial 
holiday. I have read enough physiology 
to make up my mind that tea and coffee 
contained no nutriment, and were poisons 
beside; and I tried a vegetable diet lono- 
enough to like it better than a mixed one, 
and 1 find that it agrees with me better; 
and as we have read and experimented to¬ 
gether, of course Mary thinks as I do.” 

“ But what do you eat and drink ?” I ask¬ 
ed, curious to see how far this self-taught 
philosopher had progressed in the laws of 
health. 

“ Come this way, and I will show you,” 
he said; taking a light and leading the way 
into a capacious store room. “ Here, first 
of all, is a mill, which cost me twelve shil¬ 
lings. It grinds all my grain; gives me the 
freshest and most beautiful meal, and saves 
tolls and the profits. This is a barrel of 
wheat. I buy the best, and am sure that 
it is clean and good. It costs less than 
three cents a pound, and a pound of wheat a 
day, you know, is food enough for any man. 
We make it into bread, mush, pies, and 
cakes. Here is a barrel of potatoes. This 
is hominy. Here are some beans, a box of 
tapioca, macaroni. Here is a barrel of ap¬ 
ples, the best I can -find in Fulton Market. 
Here is a box of sugar, and this is our but¬ 
ter-jar. We take a quart of country milk 
a day; I buy the rest down town, by the 
box or barrel, where I can get the best and 
cheapest. Making wheat—eaten as mush 
or bread, and all made coarse, without bolt¬ 
ing, and potatoes, or hominy, or rice, the 
staple, you can easily see that a dollar a 
week for provision is not only ample, but 
allows of a healthy, and even luxurious va- 


Whatis the sociable tree, ar,d the dancing tree, 
And the tree that is nearest the sea, 

The most yielding tree, the busiest tree, 

And the tree where ships may be? 

The languishing tree—the least selfish tree; 
'Flio tree which bears a curse— 

I he clironologist’s tree, the fisherman’s tree, 
And the tree like an Irish nurse? 

What is the tell-tale tree, and the tratlor tree, 
And the tree which is warmest clad; 

The layman's tree, the house-wife’s tree, 

And the tree that makes one sad? 

What’s the tree that with death will benight you, 
The tree that your wants will supply, 

What’s the tree that to travel invites you. 

And the tree that forbids you to die? 

What tree do the hunters resound to the skies; 
M hat brightens your house, and your mansion 
sustains; 

What tree urged the Germans in vengeance to 
rise, 

And fight for the victims in tyranny slain? 

I he tree that will fight, and the tree that obeys 
you: 

The tree that never stands still; 

The tree that got up, and the tree that is lazy, 
And the tree neither up nor down hill? 

The tree to be kissed, and the dandiest tree. 

And what guides the ships to go forth; 

The tree of the people, the unhealthiest tree, 

And the tree whose wood faces the North? 

The emulous tree, the industrious tree. 

The tree which warms mutton when cold, 

The reddish brown tree, the reddish blue tree, 
And what each must become when he’s old? 

The tree in a bottle, the tree in a fog, 

The tree that gives the joints pain; 

The terrible tree when schoolmasters flog. 

What of mother and child bears the name? 

The treacherous tree, the contemptible tree, 

And that to which wives are inclined; 

The tree which causes each townsman to flee, 

And what round fair ancles they bind? 


superior. 

A ‘‘ wf ! 0 , arc thinking of purchasing Reapers are invited 
to call at our store and examine the machine and hear 
what we have to say in regard to Reapers generaly -pile 
Reaper is warranted, and will he put to w ork for the pur- 
tSZ togo!’ “ uesired ’ ,rie of char ee, if we do notTve 

We have the exclusive sale Of them in this city, and sell 
at the manufacturers prices adding transportation. 

>T „ BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

1_ No (>8 Sta te street, Roches ter, Y. N. 

FLOWS ! I’LOWS !! I’LOVtf ! ! * 

A se , ri “ of P Iows for deep tillage and laying flat 
£*■ or lapped furrows, lately got up t.y luggles liour^ 

1 lason Sc Co., after long and expensive experiments 

lu ananicleonM’m ° f X th * °> plows are described 
aI 1 article on 1 lows and Plowing, hy H. p tlolhrook 
of Brattleborough, Vt„ which has been published in the 

ral New-Yorker tor an<l in N ° - ’ S 07 and 08 °f Ak ’ 

Eagle 1’i.ows of different sizes 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 


Moore’s Ru- 
S which arc the 
and full rigged, 
and sides, and 


Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, diiferent sizes. 

1 low Castings, such as mould-boards, 
points for all the above plows. 

’Plie above plows and castings will bn kept const;-ntiv 
oric« e M y thn M U )8Cri B erS ! il1 li0s,0n and Worcester retail 
ouse No m n° e , faeC ? ' St0re a,,d Agricultural Ware- 
ln No. 68 btetc-st., wliere we would be pleased to have 

nimv°rnn' l0 | t,lkc 'T 1 )1)tcrest 111 the improvement of the 
nnnri examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER 

Bodies ter, April 24, 185 1. C y“ f 

GARDENING AM) FARMING 'JfOoV,s,~ 

OUOI1 ns Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Peels 
,V“? d x, L L ,nes L J rausphinting and Weeding Trow els, 

I lord Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too mimer- 
hym? "T! ' 0 ' 1 ’ K 0r salc at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, hy h 

... <0 ___ BRIGGS & BBO. 


Drat 


Cultivators and Corn Plows* 

W E have a large number of tiie Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the lest patterns,-and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points rcverrihle 
which we will sell at low- prices. Call and see. 
hhtl- _11 BIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

, TENTS FOR HIRE. 

I , ^hsenher is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
son of y (Vm!r? U i'' ral c ’ aclcl : !es witf » Tents during the sca- 
followingdli;,Austens:’ haV1 " g n ° W Thrc3 Te ^ of the 
\ J-cnts 5 b feet wirie, 90 feet long; convene 1,1)00 
i tent u.» feet m diameter, “ 0 

persons u p'to^Ouf smallerones > that will convene from 16 
N. II—It is desirable that early application he made. 
Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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I he tree that s entire, the tree that is split, 

I he tree half given to doctors when ill; 

Fite tree that we offer to friends when we meet, 
And the tree we may use as a quill? 

The tree that’s immortal, the tree that is not, 
The tree that must pass thro’ the fire; 

I he tree that in Latin can ne'er be forgo’. 

And in English we all must admire? 

The Egyp’.ian-plaguo tree, the tree that is dear, 
And what round itself doth entwine; 

The tree that in billiards must always be near, 
And the tree that by cockneys is made into wine? 


O^The answer to each question gives a pun 
upon the namo of some tree, which tree may be, in 
a case of emergency, a shrub or a vine. 

O^Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 82. 
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Answer to Geographical Enigma. 

Weekly Journal. 

Answer to Acrostical Enigma.—F rances Jane 
Sargent Phillips. 


MOORE’S RURAb NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Ofliccin Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The Nkw-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those w ho wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—ami to hear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — $1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents ns follows Three Copies, one year, for «,j- 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of clnh,)’for 8I6-’ 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for #15; Twenty Copies 
for #2.), and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to otic person for 
#4f; and any additional numlier, thus addressed, at’the 
same rate. Six months subscriptions at proportional rales. 

All moneys received hy mail will he acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem- 
Iters of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

Of Subscription money, properly enclosed, may he 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of #1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) fty tlie first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—'To he paid for in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings, Sec., of Agricultural. 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations 
published gratuitously. 
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Agricultural Implements and°Mnciitees."'^fho'e 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. \\’e 
will make it an object for such to do so. ' 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

i-.q of the 'ate firm of Rapaije & Briggs. 

- J ”~ U _ JOHN T. BRIGGS . 

BIRRALL'S NEW KEAPLRi 

A'was awarded* Mr' Syrac,,se ; tlie Fl « s- r Frehuum 
.la- was awarded Mr. Burrall for the Ttest Grain 

UKRu^nresp!‘ 11 tio 11 " 1 . " 11 “ sc y’s and McCormfckte 
tuom present.) Since that time it lias been imnroveii i , 
many respects, and is now, unque tionably, the lest nri- 

teiteri the 1 'bw| )arP ° SC kcf0 , rt ‘ the I’ ul,lic - Jl was thoroughly 
,hesa, " e field Willi Hussey’s and 
McCormick s and pronounced by all present far superior to 

I t is so geared that it runs light, can he driven either slow- 

viUiOuYdog C C Ci Th r K e Wet ’ gree "’ W or lodgedvvheat 
linoutclogging. 1 hesc are lmportuntqualities in a Renn¬ 
er, as all know-who have been hothere.l in ffie u se offfie 
Ti? y ° thcr Rca '. ,ors ’ from a lack of these qualities, 
thraw'hm fh nner m rai - 81 " g and lowering the apron and 
throwing the machine m and out of gear, are also ininrove- 
ments; But without particularizing further, we would sav 
Jffthe'n 1,lg ’T" ,nterested lhc last two years in the sale 
of the Hussey Reaper, we know its good and had qualities 

Reaneri a we e r iadC °- IS ‘ derable acquaintance with oilier 
Reapers, we can point out the difference between the 














It is one of the faults in the manner of j 
teaching Agricultural Science, that it is not j 
yet sufficiently-simplified- -has thrown about i 
it yet too much cf the lumber of the schools. 
It can be reduced to a few simple, familiar 
rules, brought within the comprehension 
of your children, as soon as they have ac¬ 
quired the ordinary rudiments of education. 
Such will be-the not far off results. 

Let us take a familiar example, in refer¬ 
ence to its capablity of being taught and 
understood. There is the primitive forest. 
Nature hae there adapted the means to the 
end. Vegetation has been there for cen¬ 
turies,-self-supporting and self-existing. All 
that modern Agricultural Chemistry would 
teach, lias been going on there. To sup¬ 
port that gigantic growth, the earth has 
been yielding it annual contributions. But 
nature is a good paymaster. It has all 
been annually returned. There has been 
the falling leaves, the decaying trunks, all j 
the while nicely adapting the supply to the 
waste; paying interest even, for there is no 
doubt that the soil undisturbed, is growing 
more and more fertile. Farm it as that 
forest has been farmed, and you have ac¬ 
complished all that, books would teach, were 
it not that there has been no rotation of 
crops. With you there must be. Clear 
off that forest and that under-growth, and 
you find the virgin soil well adapted to your 
purposes. But go on to crop at, year after 
year, removing each successive growth, and 
you have lost sight of Nature’s returning re¬ 
ciprocal policy. You have proved a bad 
paymaster,—you have impoverished your 
bank, and it has no means of discounting. 
You must go back to nature’s process, re¬ 
plenish when you have exhausted. 

And here comes in the aid of “ Book ” 
learning. It is necessary to know what 
chemical agents have been taken from the 
soil, in order to know what must be return¬ 
ed. Your process must vary, too, with the 
.kind of crops that have been grown and 
..are to be grown. Agricultural Chemistry 
>will inform you. It will tell you of simple 
tests—perhaps no -more than saturating a 
lamp of the earth -with vinegar—to deter¬ 
mine in what the -soil is deficient, for the 
production of a given crop. The Dutchess 
County Farmer was .a man of Progress,— 
one not afraid of book learning—who found 
that the had been using plaster or gypsum, 
until 'he had rendered his soil incapable of 
producing—made a chemical analysis of it, 
and found that a small quantity of salt and 
plaster would restore it. I name this as an 
example, and venture to assume that chem¬ 
ical knowledge, was absolutely the only 
means by which he could have arrived at a 
correct conclusion as to how plaster had 
operated—and what was the remedy. 

I readily grant that careful observation, 
experience, good judgment, may do much, 
may, under favorable circumstancs be at¬ 
tended with success. But at the same time 
I insist that even good farmers will be¬ 
come better ones, the more they inform 
themselves of the simple truths of Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry. 


ashes, use 100 lbs. of guano, treating it in 
the same way. 

These and many ether fertilising mix- 
tures -are- valuable applications to the wheat 
crop, which we hope will come-ink' general 
use. There can be mo reason why in soils 
adapted tc this grain, we may not raise as 
large crops as the farmers of any other 
country, <aad grow them as cheaply and 
profitably. If we collect end economize, as 
some of our best farmers new do, every 
substance on the farm capable-ol being con¬ 
verted into manure, and save and apply 
these fertilizers in the ’best manner,-'the 
average* as well as the'Occasional product 
of -cur wheat fields can be brought up to 
the highest point, and the quality still be 
kept,-where it now ranks, first and foremost 
throughout the world. 


class. Althoug h the straw may grow lux¬ 
uriantly, the gri tin cannot be formed with¬ 
out it. Up to the formation of the kernels, 
ordinary soils, with rain, and dew,- and air, 
can furnish art ,d grow the -wheat, plant.— 
“ But,” says the Farmer, before quoted, 
“ when ■ it ccd aes to the last tug—to the 
fruiting part—-the plant -has to seek in the 
soil for- the m; iterials out cf which to fabri¬ 
cate its seed. It is necessary, ‘.therefore, 
that these be :m such soil,* what we-farmers 
call nutritive < >r putrescent-manure—some¬ 
thing-out of w hich nitregan can be formed.” 
Nitrogen is abundant in horse, hog, and 
sheep manure,, in that of cattle and fowls, 
<fcc., in fish an d flesh, in guano and all kin¬ 
dred substan ces. -So -we may conclude 
“that it is noi the application of manure 
directly to the wheat which causes..?, to fall 

ation is excess 
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Eds. Rural -.—Having kept bees a num- < j, 
ber of years—I send you a few observa¬ 
tions on their management, and thereby \ 
contribute my mite of information and ex¬ 
perience on this pleasant branch of rural 
occupation. 

Like Mr. Wilcox, I believe that patent 
hives are a nuisance to the bee keeping com¬ 
munity ; their only benefit being to abstract 
money from the pockets of Apiarians, with¬ 
out replenishing them by increased products 
of the apiary. 

I make my hives 12 inches square in the ; j 
clear, with a chamber 7 inches high for ' 
drawers, there being two in each hive, and J 
to hold about 10 lbs honey. In the bottom 
of each hive at the corner, I drive a nail, 
leaving it to project out ■§ inch, with holes 
in the bottom board to correspond, with the 
nails. In the summer the hives can stand ; 
elevated from the bottom board by raising 
the hive and setting it a little one side of 
the holes—in the winter they can be low¬ 
ered into the holes, and thus set down 
snug on the bottom boards. In the front 
and rear of the hives at the bottom, are the !• 
entrance holes inch by 2 inches, with a ) 
moveable slide so bees can can be-shut in / 
if necessary—in these slides are small holes 
for ventilation. These nails or iron pins 
are highly useful in hiving bees, by saving 
time and the lives of many bees which oth¬ 
erwise would be crushed in setting the 
hives qn the bottom board without them. 

My method of hiving is to have the bees 
alight on the limb of a tree, of which I 
have a goodly number convenient; tnen 
when half or two-thirds of the swarm have 
clustered, I shake them off on a board with 
cleets nailed on to rest the hive on. I then 
take the hive and set it over them on these 
cleets—the balance of the swarm will light 
down with them as quick as though they 
were on the limb. As soon as they are ^ 
about all settled, I then place the hive on 
the bottom board, (the nails keeping it from 
crushing any bees,) and carry it to the 
place where it is to stand—this is the work 
of but a few moments. When two or mere 
swarms are out at once, they can be kept 
divided by this method, with a little more- 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


or-rust,” thou| rh the appl; 
may .have that, tendency. 

To prevent this effect,"we must-seek to 
apply those manures also, which will pro¬ 
duce a firm, healthy growth of si?:aw.— 
Lime, asHes, gypsum, salt, &c., are useful 
for this-, purposie. Clover, furnishes sill the 
rvecesssry constituents in,abundance, and 
tide‘is the reason why-fit is so successfully 
used as .manure for the wheat crop. • “An 
acre-of wheat,” says Dr. Lee, “ needs, to 
foitsfl Loth need and straw,. 17 lbs. of phos¬ 
phoric, acid. An acre .of good clover will 
fiMffiisb 18 lbs. That quantity of wheat 
needs .2 lbs. of sulphuric, acid. An acre of 
clover will-supply 7 lbs. The former neMs 
1 lb. of chlorine—a substance that forms JO 
per -cent. in common salt. Clover will fur¬ 
nish '7 lbs. Wheat needs 13 lbs. of mag¬ 
nesia. .Clever will supply !8<Ibs. Wheat 
needs 24 lbs. of potash and soda, (and an 
excess.) Glover will furnish 77 lbs. Wheat 
neds 3-2J lbs,of Silica, of which closer can 
furnish only 15 lbs/’ This is but sand or 
flint, and is found abundantly in all soils 
capable «of producing wheat. 

As to ithe ; manures to be .employed; in 
addition bo green crops plowed in, or farm 
yard maiuares, the application .annually to 
leach acre,of 12 bushels of unleached ashes, 
two bushek of -salt, one of plaster, and two 
.of bone dust, (the latter dissolved in sul¬ 
phuric acid,) is .thought by able .agricultu¬ 
rists to be all that is needed to keep up the 
fertility of the soil. In England, where the 
product per acr-e is considerably larger than 
the. average in this.country, manure in some 
form is almost invariably applied directly to 
the wheat crop. In many cases, instead of 
plowing in clover and other green crops 
they aro fed off upon ;the land by cattle or 
sheep—.the distribution of the manure being 
secured by enclosing them in hurdles,—and 
then a liberal dressing given of bone dust, 
guano, and other concentrated manures.— 
Experiments of this character have been 
very successful wherever they have been 
tried in this country. 

We will give now, some of the ways of 
preparing composts for application; and 
might, had we time and space, speak here 
of the importance of using every available 
means of saving and increasing the amount 
of manure upon the farm. Those who have 
stable and barn-yard manure, half, or fully 
rotted down, -should, before applying it to 
the land, add to every 20 loads of it, 10 
bushels of ashes, one bushel of plaster, and 
two bushels of salt, then mix and shovel 
over, and leave it in the heap a few weeks, 
then apply it at the rate of 10 loads per 
acre before the last plowing. 

Another good compost can be formed 
from 10 loads of muck, mixed' with 10 
bushels of ashes, and five bushels of bone 
earth, suffered io remain in the heap 10 
days and then applied to an acre before 
plowing. Or instead of the bone earth and 


MANUKS2TG THE WHEAT CROP. 

In this, and many sections of the coun¬ 
try, the application of active manures di¬ 
rectly to the wheat crop, has not generally 
been practiced. The opinion widely pre¬ 
vails that such a course is injurious, by 
stimulating a heavy growth of straw—from 
its rankness and succulency more liable to 
lodge; and tending also to produce-rust and 
mildew in the standing.grain. In .some in¬ 
stances high manuring has been followed 
by such results, but in many more, very 
large crops of (the finest wheat have re¬ 
warded the application. We shall -gather 
a few of these esses, and follow them by 
some general remarks upon the philosophy 
of the practice. 

Several statements aret.made in the last 
volume of the American Farmer, and vouch¬ 
ed for by the editor, which are conclu¬ 
sive on this point <One of them says:— 
“A neighbor of ours seeded two acres in 
wheat, on a lot of rather heavy loam, w hich 
had been in early potatoes, .and liberally 
manured in the rows. After taking off the 
crop, he manured again with a heavy d ress¬ 
ing of night-soil; cross .plowed as deep as<£ 
strong team would permit, harrowed aod 
cross harrowed, until the (tilth was perfectly; 


ACmCULTHRAL CHEMISTRY. 


BY O. TURNER, B6Q»‘ 


In rthe history of modern-progress, there 
is no more striking feature than the discov- 
eries.and improvements in Agricultural-sci¬ 
ence. In the past ten years, these have 
added more of practical utility to the knowl¬ 
edge, of the farmer, than in any half century 
that preceded. 

The. chemist has analysed soils; the ge¬ 
ologists . and mineralogists have lent their 
aid. The instructed, intelligent, practical 
Agriculturists have experimented and de¬ 
monstrated, and collecting the results, of 
their joint-labors, the press-has broadly dis¬ 
seminated them. In a not far off neigh¬ 
boring county an Agricultural School hts 
been established. I will risk being called 
an enthusiast, by expressing tbs conviction 
that Agricultural Chemistry as an elemen¬ 
tary study, in. a form adapted to the com¬ 
prehension of your children—in a practical 
form, will soon be introduced into our com¬ 
mon school system. And why not? Your 
■ men of Progress,—the lights of the age 
—the benefactors of their time. Lave been 
at work, and furnished the facilities. They 
have taken the.matured stalk of wheat, its 
chaff and berry,.and with the aid.cf simple 
chemical tests, have ascertained with the 
utmost precision, -what the earth had given 
out.ia its production, and what, if .that was 
not-suffered to go back and replenish the 
earth, must be put .there to supply its place- 

©retake another instance;—.assuming the 
fact, that the wool upon a sheep’s back was 
the production of the food it eat,—the aid 
of chemistry was sought to ascertain of what 
wool was composed ? That done, a chemical 
analysis of different kinds of food, told them 
and will tell any of us, if we will profit by 
their labors, what will produce the most 
wool, and how ’even quality may be modi¬ 
fied by the choice of food! These are but 
instances of progressive science. 

Agricultural Chemistry! Farming by 
book and rule, as the chemist would mix 
and compound in his labratory! The very 
idea would have frightened our grandfath¬ 
ers. Bless their memories! Cherish the 
moral and religious precepts they left us. 
But we have just as good a right to avail 
ourselves of the discoveries as to the best 
manner of cultivating the earth, as we have 
to use Morse’s Telegraph. 

Agricultural Chemistry! Even the term 
is a new one, and yet it is destined to be¬ 
come as familiar as your household words. 
Knowledge, such as this, has come out 
from the secret caves of the Alchymists. — 
It can no longer be confined within the 
walls of colleges. It is walking abroad! 
In the form of cheap publications it has 
come and is coming to your rural homes. 

* Extract from an Addrqss delivered before the 
Niagara Co. Agricultural Society, in 184G. 


'■ acre, plowed it in three inches deep and, 
(finished by rolling. On these two acres he 
grew 104-j bushels of as £&e wheat as we 
ever saw, being.at the rate <of bushels 
per acre.” Hose no injury resulted from 
\ the highest manuring. 

| A butcher near Baltimore, Md„ had “ a 

< lot of 11 acres of bard yellow clay, much 

< mixed with gravel. He had for a few years 
previously used tide lot as a pasture for 
sheep; but concluding to set it in grass anew? 
it having nearly run -out; he manured it 

> heavily from his slaughter house, sowed it 
) in wheat in the fall, seeding to grass <the 
. ensuing spring, and his product was upward 
) of 40 bushels per acre.” We have also 
seen a statement of a Mr. Waln, who lias 
grown 11 ten successive crops of wheat on a 
} ten acre lot, the average annual product for 
the whole time being upwards of 40 bush- 
; els to the acre.” This was done by ma¬ 
nuring each year with stable manure—oc- 
' casionally giving the lot a dressing of ashes, 
and once in the course, liming the land. 

These instances of large crops after heavy 
I applications of strong animal manures, and 
<. the success that has attended the practice 
which has obtained in England for years, 
of using the strongest and most concentra- 
\ ted fertilizers, clparly prove that wheat, like 
all other crops requires to be fed, and that 
little injury need be apprehended from rea¬ 
sonable liberality in this respect. 

Of all grains, says Prof. Johnston, wheat 
, has in it more nitrogenous substances than 
. any other. Fifteen per cent, of the organic 
; matter of the grain of wheat belongs to this 


I cannot boast 01 reaping great profits 
from my bees, as some pretend to do. The 
most honey that I ever got from one hive 
was 45 lbs,—leaving enough for the bees 
to winter on. Twenty pounds would be a 
large surplus from my bees, for each hive 
wintered over, without reckoning any from, 
the new swarms. My experience in win¬ 
tering bees has been rather ufortunate from 
some cause or other, for I have lost gen¬ 
erally most all my increase for the season, 
but notwithstanding this drawback, have 
realized considerable from the surplus honey 
and beeswax.—White clover is plenty here 


It has been found by analysis, that wheat 
takes from the soil in mineral matter, 210 
lbs. per acre; barley, 213; oats, 310; tur¬ 
nips, 050; potatoes, 580; and cabbages, 
1,000. As the soil contains but 2 or 3 per 
cent, of matter available for the production 
of these crops, it is readily seen how the 
soil is so soon exhausted. 


The best fertilizer of any soil is a spirit 
of industry, enterprise and intelligence— 
without this, lime and gypsum, bones and 
green manure, marl and guano, will be of 
little use. 
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\ in the summer, and the moth miller is not 
\ troublesome to any extent, which probably 
is owing to our elevated positioh and a 
( damp atmosphere, for the miller cannot 
<; thrive in dampness. E. Russell. 

( Farmersville, CattarauguH Co., N. Y. 

CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 

( - 

Messrs. Conkey A Kibbe have on, the 

! East side of North St, Paul street, near 
( the old steamboat landing, the best field of 
\ tobacco that we have ever seen. The area 
< of IV acres,contains 100,000 plants. These 
( were set on the 4th, 7th and 8th of June. 

; The ground was prepared and tilled very 
much as it would have been for a crop of 
\ Indian corn. 

The plants are now beginning to flower, 
( where they are permitted to do so. In or- 
( der to increase the size and the quality of 
the leaves the flower buds are nipped off— 
| the suckers are also removed. They ex- 
; pect the crop will yield about a ton’s weight 
( per acre. At ten dollars a hundred, a price 
( for which it will probably sell, the field will 

i yield an income of 200 dollars per acre, in¬ 
cluding the labor. The cost of tilling is 
very little more than that of corn. The 
; work of harvesting will be much greater. 

The cultivation of tobacco in the Gene- 
: see Valley must be much more profitable 
' than that of wheat, or any other grain.— 
( and we wonder not a little, that the owners 
\ and tillers of this productive soil, have not 
1 entered upon the cultivation of tobacco. 

Mr. Kibbe who is cultivating this tobac- 
l co-field, is a Connecticut Yankee. He was 
formerly engaged in cultivating the same 
; species of the narcotic in the valley of the 
Connecticut river. His first experiment 
here has succeeded remarkably well—and 
will undoubtedly lead many others to en- 
trao’e in the cultivation of that weed which 
is one of the chief sources of revenue to 
most of the sovereigns of Europe, as it is 
of pleasure to multitudes of men and wo¬ 
men everywhere. w. 

“QUACK GRASS." 

Mr. Editor: —In the May 22d, number 
of the Rural, is an inquiry in relation to 
the extermination of “ Quack grass.” Your 
remedies would certainly be effectual, es¬ 
pecially the first; though I would recom¬ 
mend a somewhat different use to be made 
of the roots when once collected. Feed 
them to stock. 

My grandfather used to say that he 
“ would rather have this grass on his land 
than notand the reasons which he gave 
were, that “it made his land rich;” and 
that “ the roots were as good in winter as 
hay for colts, or grain for hogs.” In regard 
to his first reason, he doubtless assigned 
the effect for the cause; as the grass will 
flourish only on a good soil. 

As to his second reason, there is some 
truth in it. The root is very sweet, and al¬ 
most all domestic animals eat it with eager¬ 
ness. He was a great advocate of “ fall 
plowing.” The old fashioned plow dug up 
the soil, laid the furrows obliquely against 
each other, and left the ground very rough 
after plowing. His land being considera¬ 
bly elevated, the high wintry winds kept 
his fields nearly bare of snow, and during 
the mild days of autumn, winter, and early 
spring, his hogs, horses, Ac., repaired to the 
plowed fields, where they spent most of the 
day in picking up the roots of quack, (even 
digging them out of the ground as it thaw¬ 
ed,) which they preferred to their daily al¬ 
lowance of provender in the barn-yard, and 
on which they kept in good condition. 

Although the grass never seemed to be 
much affected in its next year’s growth by 
this treatment, yet it was never thought to 
injure the grain in the same field, not even 
corn. It however, became very much re¬ 
duced, (as well as the land,) by long con¬ 
tinued cropping; but even this would afford 
but a poor prospect of ultimate success in 
its extermination; and perhaps the only ef¬ 
fectual method of destroying it, would be 
an excess of salt, or continued plowing, har¬ 
rowing, raking, digging, picking, Ac., Ac., to 
separate the roots entirely from the soil, to 
be eaten up or destroyed. This I have 
done with small patches, but it would be a 
rather doleful undertaking where the grass 
had gained very extensive possession, h. 

Down East, May, 1851. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, I have 
received .the 27th No. of the Rural, in 
which your correspondent, S. L., takes a 
rather complimentary notice of my article 


on the “ Destruction of Bushes, Ac.,” and 
suggests the propriety of “ separating the 
stem of some plants entirely from the root” 
The suggestion is a good one, and it reminds 
me of one or two facts in my own farmer 
experience, which tend to confirm it 

There is also another suggestion, or rath¬ 
er a fact, given by the same writer, relating 
to the practice of “covering up” some veg¬ 
etables to effect their destruction. It is 
certain that most of the common vegetables 
can be effectually destroyed by covering 
them with wood, straw, chips, Ac., and there 
is no doubt that quack grass, or Canada 
thistles, may be destroyed in the same way; 
the only requirement being a thicker cov¬ 
ering, on account of their greater tenacity 
of life. Perhaps if quack grass could be 
completely covered by a furrow 10, or 12, 
inches deep, or perhaps even 8 or 9, it 
might go far towards exterminating it. h. 

LETTER FROM NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Friend Moore: — I am much pleased 
with the Rural, and think it better adapted 
to Northern Pennsylvania, than the agricul¬ 
tural papers of our own State—the soil 
and climate of this region much resembling 
that of New York. We are here in the 
midst of a new, but rapidly improving coun¬ 
try, which in my opinion, bids fair to be¬ 
come one of the finest agricultural districts 
in the Middle States. Nothing can be bet¬ 
ter calculated to elevate the character of 
the farming community, than the circula¬ 
tion of yours and kindred papers. 

We are rapidly connecting ourselves with 
the interior of your State, by means of 
Railroads and Plank roads, and are now 
perhaps a day and a half’s ride from your 
city, via. Corning. It will soon be less, as 
a Plank road is now “ being built ” from 
this place to the Blossburg A Corning 
Railroad—a distance of 17 miles. 

Improved farming lands can be had with¬ 
in two miles of Wellsborough, the county 
seat, for $12 to $15 per acre, well wooded 
and watered. As it is also a lumbering 
district, there is a ready sale for all sorts of 
produce at one’s own door, and at a good 
price. Wheat ranges from $1 to $1,25 per 
bushel; oats 25c to to 40c; corn 50c to 75c; 
per bushel; hay in winter from $8 to $10 
per ton. Wild land commands from $1 to 
$12 per acre, according to situation and 
timber. All kinds of fruit can be cultiva¬ 
ted to advantage. 

What we want are good fanners,—men 
of mind and means—to make our county 
one of the most interesting rural districts 
in the world. So I think, and I have seen 
a good proportion of it—Have you not in 
your section some enterprising young far¬ 
mers you can spare us? They might at 
least, come out and look for themselves. 

S. P. Morris. 

Wellsborough, Tioga Co., Pa., July 19,1851. 

OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES. 

The fact will soon be determined wheth¬ 
er this plant will, or will not answer for 
hedge fencing. Thousands of miles have 
been set the past spring, and present ap¬ 
pearances are very much in their favor. — 
They are bushy and thorny,—do not spread 
by throwing up suckers from their roots; 
and are easily and safely transplanted from 
the nursery <o the hedge row. 

As they are a native of Texas, many ap¬ 
prehend that they will not stand our se¬ 
vere winters. Some hedges in our State are 
already matured, and I do not hear of their 
winter killing. 

The seed costs here about $1 per quart, 
and will make from 1,500 to 2,000 plants. 
They should be soaked in warm water, or 
damp sand in a warm place, for a week or 
more, and then sowed in nursery rows 
about the time of corn planting. They 
should be raised in the fall, and be buried 
or kept in the cellar through the winter.— 
In the spring, at the usual time of trans¬ 
planting trees, they should be headed back 
to 5 or 6 inches, and planted in a single 
row about a foot apart It is said they will 
make a complete fence in four five years. 
They are so thorny, that they are a sufficient 
protection of themselves from the browsing 
of stock. The nursery price for the plants 
here is $8 per 1,000. 

If the favorable expectations of this plant 
should be realized, it will do nearly as much 
for our large prairies, as Whitney’s gin has 
for the cotton interest l. d. w, 

Indiantown, Ill., 1851. 


LONG AND ROTTEN MANURES 


Clayey loams readily retain the gases 
which arise from decomposing manures 
plowed deeply under the soil, and for such 
soils long manures may be plowed deeply 
under in the fall with profit, but sandy soils 
will not retain the resultant gases from de¬ 
composition. They may, however, be ren¬ 
dered retentive by the addition of charcoal 
dust, clay, or decomposed peat or muck, 
and when practicable, should be so treated 
as the most economical method. 

Manures should cither be plowed under 
the soil before decomposition, and sufficient 
time before planting to ensure their decom¬ 
position, or they should be previously de¬ 
composed in compost, but never alone.— 
Large quantities of organic matter should 
always be composted with putrescent ma¬ 
nures, so that during their decomposition 
the gases produced may be absorbed and 
not lost by evaporation. Nor should ma¬ 
nure or compost heaps be ever suffered to 
become dry, or fire fanging will ensue and 
much of their value will be lost. It is 
equally hurtful to leave manures immersed 
in water, in ponds, holes, Ac., for then, al¬ 
though the decomposition is slow, still wc 
can always observe bubbles of carburetted 
hydrogen and other gases rising to the sur¬ 
face and escaping into the atmosphere, and 
consequently lost to the farmer. — Work¬ 
ing Farmer. 

WHEAT FLOUR. 


From the results of numerous analyses, 
I think it may be safely asserted, that of 
the wheat flour which arrives in England 
from various parts of the United States, a 
large proportion is more or less injured du¬ 
ring the voyage. The same remark may 
be made in regard to many of the samples 
sent from the Western States to the city of 
New York. Their nutritive value is con¬ 
siderably impaired, and without more care 
than usually is exercised, they are entirely 
unfit for export The injuries which our 
breadstuff's sustain by the large proportion 
of water, can of course be prevented only 
by careful drying before shipment, and by 
the employment of barrels secured as im¬ 
pervious as possible to the influence of at¬ 
mospheric moisture. 

Wheat flour usually contains about 14 to 
15 per cent, of water, and any process, in 
order to be effective, should reduce the pro¬ 
portion of water to 6 or at most 7 per cent 
Few would believe that in every barrel of ( 
flour, they purchase some 30 lbs. weight of 
pure water. It is said that in Russia the 
sheaves of wheat earned into the huts, are 
suspended upon poles and dried by the heat 
of the oven. The grain shrinks very much 
during the process, but is supposed to be 
less liable to the attacks of insects, and pre¬ 
serves its nutritive qualities for years. Du¬ 
ring the winter it is sent to market — Pat¬ 
ent Office Report. 

MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 


This wheat is considered as more sure 
of yielding good returns than any other. 
It is earlier than most of the other varie¬ 
ties, is more hardy, and less subject to the 
rust and the fly. It is also heavy, and al¬ 
though it has been partially condemned by 
the millers for not producing so white a 
flour as some other varieties, a portion of 
this prejudice seems to have disappear¬ 
ed. All who have been in the habit of 
using it, know that it makes a very good, 
sweet and light bread, and if properly- 
manufactured, a white loaf. This wheat 
does not stool out as much as most kinds, 
and where the soil is good and well pre¬ 
pared, it is thought by some that have 
tried the experiment, that not less than three 
bushels of seed should be sowed to the acre. 
On good ground the crop is greatly increas¬ 
ed by using the increased quantity of seed. 
— Western Agriculturist. 


Early Th reshing. -- Farmers who thresh 
their wheat and other grain early, can take 
advantage of the market at any time.— 
They are always ready for a good price.— 
Not so with the dilatory man, who thinks 
it’s time enough, and is never ready. His 
success, if he have any, is of course acci¬ 
dental. Therefore, the shrewd farmer will 
thresh his graih at the earliest period, and 
he will be prepared to sell whenever the 
price is the best.— Per. Tel. 

Improved Plow.— Mr. Geo. A. Walker, 
of Annville, Lebanon Co., Pa., has applied 
for an improvement in securing the point of 
the self-sharpening plow, and the point is 
so constructed and arranged, that when it 
wears dull it may be taken out and revers¬ 
ed, the edge that was uppermost being 
placed underneath, as the shank fits either 
way in a recess for that purpose.— Scien¬ 
tific American . 


Lambs should be taken from their moth¬ 
ers about the 1st of September, that is, if 
they were dropped the 1st of May, says the 
Massachusetts Plowman; this will be bet¬ 
ter than to let them be together longer, as 
the lambs will do better to be taken away 
while the grass is fresh and tender, and the 
ewes will have time to recover from nurs¬ 
ing before winter sets in. 


7ISIT TO AN ENGLISH DAIRY. 

Let the reader accompany us half-a-doz¬ 
en miles out of town. We pass through 
Camberwell, through Peckham, and Peck- 
ham Rye, and we presently find ourselves 
in a district that looks uncommonly like 
“ the country,” considering how short a time 
it is since we left the “ old smoke” behind 
us. We alight and walk onward, and cer¬ 
tainly, if the sight of green fields, and cows, 
and hedges, and farm-yards, denote the 
country, we are undoubtedly in some region 
of the kind. 

We pass down a winding road, between 
high hedges of bush and trees, then climb 
over a gate into a field; cross it, and then 
over another gate into a field, from which 
we commence a gradual ascent, field after 
field, till finally the green slope leads us to 
a considerable height. We are on the top 
of Friern Hill. 

It is a bright sunn}' morning in Septem¬ 
ber, and we behold to perfection the most 
complete panorama that can be found in the 
suburban vicinities of London. Step down 
with us to yonder hedge, a little below the 
spot where wc have been standing. We 
approach the hedge—wc get over a gate, 
and we suddenly find ourselves on the up¬ 
per part of an enormous green sloping pas¬ 
turage, covered all over with cows. The 
red cow, the white cow, the brown cow, the 
brindled cow, the colley cow, the dappled 
cow, the streaked cow, the spotted cow, the 
liver-and-white cow, the strawberry cow, 
the mulberry cow, the chestnut cow, the 
gray speckled cow, the clouded cow, the 
black cow—the short-horned cow, the long- 
horned cow, the up-curling-horn, the down- 
curling horn, the straight-horned cow, and 
the cow with the crumpled horn—all are 
here—between two and three hundred— 
spread all over the broad, downward-slo¬ 
ping pasture, feeding, ruminating, standing, 
lying, gazing with mild earnestness, reclin¬ 
ing with characteristic thoughtfulness, sleep¬ 
ing, or wandering hither and thither. A 
soft gleam of golden sunshine spreads over 
the pasture, and falls upon many of cows 
with a lovely, picturesque effect. 

And what cows they are, as we approach 
and pass among them! Studies for a Mor- 
land, a Gainsborough, a Constable. We 
had never before thought there were any 
such cows out of their pictures. That they 
were highly useful, amiable, estimable crea¬ 
tures, who continually, at the best, appear¬ 
ed to be mumbling grass in a recumbent 
position, and composing a sonnet, we never 
doubted; but that they were ever likely to 
be admired for their beauty, especially when 
beheld, as many of these were, from a dis¬ 
advantageous point of view, as to their po¬ 
sition, we never for a moment suspected.— 
Such, however, is the case. We have lived 
to see beauty in the form of a cow—a na¬ 
tural, modern, milch cow, and no descendant 
from any O vidian metamorphosis. 

We will now descend this broad and pop¬ 
ulous slope, and pay a visit to Friern Manor 
Dairy Fiym, to which all these acres— 
some two hundred and fifty—belong, to¬ 
gether with all these “ horned beauties.”— 
We find them all very docile, and undis¬ 
turbed by our presence, though their looks 
evidently denote that they recognize a 
stranger. But those who are reclining do 
not rise, and none of them decline to be 
caressed by the hand, or seem indifferent to 
the compliments addressed to them. In 
passing through the cows we were special¬ 
ly presented to the cow queen, or “ master 
cow,” as she is called. This lady has been 
recognized during 12 years as the sovereign 
ruler over all the rest. No one, however 
large, disputes her supremacy. She is a 
short-horned, short-legged cow, looking at 
first sight rather small, but on closer exam¬ 
ination you will find that she is sturdily and 
solidly built, though graceful withal. “She 
is very sweet-tempered,” observed the head 
keeper, “but when a new-comer doubts! 
about who is the master, her eye becomes 
dreadful. Don’t signify how big the other 
cow is—she must give in to the master cow. 
It’s not her size, nor strength, bless you, it’s 
her spirit. As soon as the question is once 
settled, she’s as mild as a Iamb again.— 
Gives us 18 quarts of milk a day.” 

We were surprised to hear of so great a 
quantity, but this was something abated by 
a consideration of the rich, varied, and 
abundant supply of food afforded to these 
cows, besides the air, attendance, and other 
favorable circumstances. For their food 
they have mangel-wurtzel, both' the long 
red and the orange globe sorts, parsnips, 
turnips, and kohl-rabi, (Jewish cabbage,) a 
curious kind of green turnip, with cabbage 
leaves sprouting out of the top all round, 
like the feathery arms of the-Prince of 
Wales. Of this last mentioned vegetable 
the cows often eat greedily; and sometimes 
endeavoring to bolt too large a piece, it 
sticks in their throats and threatens stran¬ 
gulation. On these occasions, one of the 
watchful keepers rushes to the rescue with 
a thing called a probang, (in fact a cow’s 
throat ramrod,) with which he rams down 
the obstructive morsel. But, besides these 
articles of food, there is the unlimited eat¬ 
ing of grass in the pastures, so that the 
yield of a large quantity of milk seems only 
a matter of course, though we were not pre¬ 
pared to hear of its averaging from 12 to 


18 and 20 quarts of milk a day, from each 1 
of these 2 or 300 cows. Four-and-twenty ! 
quarts a day is not an unusual occurrence < 
from some of the cows; and one of them, < 
we were assured by several of the keepers, < 
once yielded the enormous quantity of 28 
quarts a day during six or seven weeks.— < 
The poor cow, however, suffered for this \ 
munificence, for she was taken very ill with j 
a fever, and her life was given over by the < 
doctor. Mr. Wright, the proprietor, told us 
that he sat up two nights with her himself, 
he had such a respect for the cow; and in • 
the morning of the second night after she i 
was given over, when the butcher came for 
her, he couldn’t find it in his heart to let ; 
him have her. “No, butcher,” said he, • 
“ she’s been a good friend to me, and I’ll let 
her die a quiet, natural death.” She hung 
her head, and her horns felt very cold, and 
so she lay for some time longer; but he 
nursed her, and was rewarded, for she re¬ 
covered; and there she stands—the straw- ; 
berry Durham short-horn—and yields him 
again from 16 to 18 quarts of milk a day. 

Instead of proceeding directly down the ; 
sloping fields toward the Dairy Farm, we 
made a detour of about half a mile, and >’ 
passed through a field well enclosed, in < 
which were about a dozen cows, attended ; 
by one man, who sat beneath a tree. This . 
was the Quarantine ground. All newly- ; 
purchased cows, however healthy they may : 
appear, are first placed in this field during < 
four or five weeks, and the man who milks 
or attends upon them is not permitted to ) 
touch, nor, indeed, to come near, any of the ( 
cows in the great pasture. Such is the 
susceptibility of a cow to the least contam- \ 
ination, that if one who had any slight dis- ) 
ease were admitted among the herd, in a 
very short time the whole of the whole of > 
them would be affected. When the pro- \ 
prietor has been to purchase fresh stock, \ 
and been much among strange cows, es- ; 
pecially at Smithfield, he invariably changes ; 
all his clothes, and generally takes a bath ’ 
before he ventures among his own herd. \ 

From what has already been seen, the > 
reader will not be astonished on his arrival ' 
with us at the Dairy Farm, to find every < 
arrangement in accordance with the fine \ 
condition of the cows, and the enviable (to ) 
all other cows) circumstances in which they \ 
live. The cow-sheds are divided into fifty ( 
stalls, each; and the appearance presented } 
reminded one of the neatness and order of 
cavalry stations. Each stall is marked with ) 
a number; a corresponding number is mark¬ 
ed ou one horn of the cow to whom it be¬ 
longs; and, in winter time, or any inclement \ 
season (for they all sleep out in fine weather) ) 
each cow deliberately finds out, and walks 
into her own stall. No. 173 once got into $ 
the stall of No. 15; but, in a few minutes, 
No. 15 arrived, and “showed her the dif- < 
ference.” In winter, when the cows are > 
kept very much in-doors, they are all regu¬ 
larly groomed with currycombs. By the 
side of one of these sheds there is a cottage 
where the keepers live—milkers and atten¬ 
dants—each with little iron bedsteads, and 
in orderly soldier fashion, the foreman’s wife 
acting as the housekeeper. 

These men lead a comfortable life, but 
they work hard. The first “ milking” be- s 
gins at 11 o’clock at night; and the second, 
at half-past one in the morning. It takes a 
long time, for each cow insists upon being ) 
milked in her own pail, i. e., a pail to her¬ 
self, containing no milk from any other cow 
—or, if she sees it, she is very likely to kick 
it over. She will not allow of any mixture. ; ; 
In this there would seem a strange instinct, ) 
accordant with her extreme susceptibility to 
contamination. 

The milk is all passed through several 
strainers, and then placed in great tin cans, 
barred across the top, and sealed. They - 
are deposited in a van, which starts from < 
the Farm about three in the morning, and < 
arrives at the dairy, in Farringdon street, c 
between three and four. The seals are then $ 
carefully examined, and taken off by a clerk. 

In come the carriers, commonly called 
“ milkmen,” all wearing the badge of Friern j 
Farm Dairy; their tin pails are filled, fast- j 
ened at top, and sealed as before, and away < 
they go ou their early rounds, to be in time \ 
for the early-breakfast people. The late- 
breakfasts are provided by a second set of : 
men. : 

Such are the facts we have ascertained j 
with regard to one of the largest of the < 
great dairy farms near London. — Dickens's 
Household Words. 

FLAX CULTURE 

A committee of the Massachusetts Leg- ; 
islature, appointed to procure information 
concerning the culture of flax and the ! 
probability of its substitution for cotton in ! 
the manufacture of cheap fabrics, report ! 
that there is no doubt that the plant can be 
raised abundantly in every State in the 
Union under proper tillage, without ex- < 
hausting the soil; and that it is but reason¬ 
able to conclude, from recent developments, ; 
that flax may soon be adopted to a consid¬ 
erable extent, as a substitute for cotton, in 
the manufacture of the class of fabrics re¬ 
ferred to. 

It is affirmed that not less than 46,000 
acres of land in the State of New York 
were sown with flax in 1849. 
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CULTURE OF PEAR TREES. 

\ In the spring of 1849, I purchased a 
, choice lot of pear trees, and set them out 
s as well and carefully as I could, with my 
knowledge of the business. One tree died 
, the first summer, and the next—more of 
them seemed affected with some disease, 
which, this spring, came out plainly. Some 
of the trees set very full of buds, (they 
' bore well last summer,) but soon they all 
dropped off. The leaves assumed a dull 
yellowish color, with the ends blackened as 
if burned,—the bark exhibited dark purple 
\ spots and stripes, and on cutting into the 
body of the tree the wood was black and 
J in some places dry. This I suppose is the 

> blight; and some said it was caused by too 
much acid in the sap, and recommended 

> me to try soap suds as a remedy. 

, Accordingly, I scraped off the outside 
bark from the body of the tree, and applied 
; the suds with a broom, doing this for sev¬ 
eral weeks, once or twice a week. But my 
trees did not improve as fast as I desired, 

, so I concluded to use something stronger, 
and as my folks had a leach running, I tried 
washing with ley. Whether they had got 
started with the suds before or not, I can¬ 
not tell, but at any rate they are as thrifty 
and promising at present as any one could 

> desire. I am indebted to Mr. Frost, of the 
) Genesee Valley nurseries, for the sugges- 

> tion referred to, of using soap suds as a 

) remedy. Wm. Law. 


needle, so says Dr. Green, devour them. 
Dr. Green says that “86 of these spoilers 
have been known to infest a single rosebud 
at the same time.” 

The writer was led to prepare the article 
on the rose-chafer in consequence of a gar¬ 
dener’s inquiry concerning the mode of prop¬ 
agation. The earth is the place in which 
a vast amount of animal transformation 
takes place. Insects and reptiles, many of 
them, deposit their eggs in the earth, and 
there leave them. In due time they come 
forth to feed, mature, propagate, and die. 
They know no mother but earth—and with 
the dust that warmed them, as it were, into 
life, they soon return to commingle. w. 
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Rochester, N. Y., July 20,1851. 

ROSE- CHAFER.— (Melclonthe. SubspinosaU 

The rose-chafer, or rose-bug, as it is more 
commonly called, is, or has been until re¬ 
cently, much more common in the Eastern 
States. It is, alas, becoming far too com¬ 
mon here. Only a few years since, says 
Dr. Harris, the rose-chafer was unknown 
in the northern and western parts of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in New Hampshire and in 
Maine. The writer remembers well that 
only a few years have passed since the 
rose-bugs became common in the interior 
of the “ Bay State.” They were then call¬ 
ed “Art Joslyn buys,” from the circum¬ 
stance that they were discovered in the trail 
of one Artemas Joslyn, who crossed the 
fields and meadows of a farmer. 

This species of the order Coleoptera, 
(from koleas a sheath and petron, a wing,) 
is a scourge which the nurserymen and 
gardeners have very much reason to fear. 
These bugs usually make their appearance 
about the time that roses begin to flower 
and from the circumstance of their feeding 
upon the petals, have been called rose-bugs. 

They have greatly increased in num¬ 
bers within a very few years. They are 
not difficult about their food. They seem to 
prefer the rose showing that they have 
good taste, which, when it cannot be satia¬ 
ted on the queen of flowers, however, caused 
them to turn to the grape vine, the cherry 
plum, apple, the grass of the fields, and the> 
trees of the forest. 

They usually make their appearance 
about the first of June, and remain 6 or 7 
weeks, when the males perish. The fe¬ 
males enter the ground to the depth of 3 
or 4 inches and deposit about 30 eggs 
apiece and then return to the surface and die. 

These eggs, says Dr. Harris, are globu¬ 
lar, whitish and about 1-30 of an inch in 
diameter, and are hatched in about 20 days 
after they are laid. The larvae begin im¬ 
mediately to feed on such tender roots as 
are within their reach; and like other grubs 
of the Scarabceian tribe, lie upon the side 
when not engaged in eating, with the tail 
in near contact with the head. They de¬ 
scend below the frost in October, and re¬ 
main in a torpid condition until the ap¬ 
proach of spring, when they return toward 
the surface and in due time appear upon 
vegetation, perfect rose-chafers. 

The late John Lowell, Esq., of Boston, 
says, that in 1823, he discovered on a soli¬ 
tary apple-tree such numbers as could not 
be described, and would not be believed if 
described—unless seen. They were sha¬ 
ken from the tree upon sheets spread un- 
underneath, and destroyed by fire. 

Every gardener, farmer and nurseryman 
should do what he can to destroy these in¬ 
sects, which are becoming such a scourge 
to the vegetable world. Insectiverous birds^ 
and a species of the dragon-fly, or devil’s 


This beautiful and excellent native pear 
was first introduced in this vicinity, by 
Judge Chapin of this city, who brought it 
to Rochester from Macedon, N. Y., some 
dozen years ago. He found the fruit acci¬ 
dentally in market, and thinking it a valu- 
ble one—the best of its season—procured 
grafts the following spring, making the jour¬ 
ney for that special purpose. Mr. Osband, 
from whom this pear is named, procured the 
original tree in Wayne county, in this State, 
many years ago. 

J. J. Thomas, in his “ Fruit Culturist,” 
gives the following description: 

Medium in size, often rather small, obo- 
vate, regular, smooth and even; sometimes 
remotely pyriform; greenish yellow becom¬ 
ing yellow, with a reddish brown cheek, of¬ 
ten faintly russeted; stalk three-fourths to 
one inch long, slightly sunk in a nearly even 
cavity; calyx erect, in a round, nearly even 
or slightly wrinkled basin; flesh white, gran¬ 
ular, with a sweet, mild, and fine flavor.— 
First rate in its best state, but soon loses its 
flavor when mature. Ripens early in 8 mo. 
(Aug.) Shoots yellowish olive, thick. 

ELACE WARTS ON CHERRY TREES. 

Mr. Moore :—I noticed in the Rural of 
July 10th, an article concerning black warts 
on cherry and plum trees. I have seen 
much of these warts in the last six years, 
and perhaps my ideas concerning the causes 
are erroneous, but they are founded on ob¬ 
servation. I have opened many of these 
warts, and never yet failed to find a worm 
or maggot, or where there had been one,— 
this led me to the conclusion that these 
worms changed to a fly which deposited 
its eggs under the bark of a branch of the 
same season’s growth — which egg again 
changed to a worm, and so on from year to 
year. I can find no other cause or shadow 
of a cause for this affliction which has now 
spread throughout our State. 

In Seneca Co., this disease attacks only 
the plum, while in Steuben it is confined to 
the cherry trees, though I have seen on 
willow bushes a bunch similar, except in 
color, which results from the same cause, 
but a different worm or fly. I should think 
that salt would hardly operate as a pre¬ 
ventive. The only means which I can think 
would prove adequate is to clip off the 
knots as fast as they appear in the spring, 
for their is little use of locking the door af¬ 
ter the horse is stolen. Burn the knots so 
as to kill the worms. 

People having trees affected by this dis¬ 
ease, if they do not cut off the branches so 
as to destroy the worm, had better cut 
down and burn the tree, as it will present 
a horrible appearance and affect all neigh¬ 
boring trees of its kind. If any other per¬ 
son has observed anything contrary to the 
above, I would be happy to know their ideas 
concerning it. I have merely written facts 
and thoughts as I believe them, 

Wm, H. Gardner. 

Hornby, July 27,1851. 


THE TIME FOR BUDDING. 


As to the time for budding, no definite 
rules can be given. It varies with the sea¬ 
son, the weather, the age and growth of 
stocks, the ripeness of the buds, and other 
circumstances. We generally commence 
about the first of August First with toe 
plum, then the cherry, pear, quince and ap¬ 
ple, extending nearly, and sometimes quite 
through the month. If the cherries are 
young and vigorous, ihey may be omitted 
till the middle or latter part of the montii. 

We have budded cherries the first of 
August, as they appeared to be nearly done 
growing; afterwards the weather became 
wet and warm, and the trees grew more 
thanone- half, and threw out the buds, and 
we budded again the first week in Septem¬ 
ber with success. Some seasons we have 
known the pear to stop growing so early 
that it could not be budded after the first 
week in August. Again, we have known 
it budded the first week in September, and 
notwithstanding it was so late, the buds 
started, and grew an inch or two that fall, 
and the winter killed them. So no precise 
rule can^ be given for future action, any 
more than for the time to cut hay or grain. 
The better way is to begin in season, and if 
there be a failure from budding too early, 
repeat it It is necessary that the stocks 
should continue to grow about ten days 
after the buds are set, that they may unite 
firmly with the stocks. 

Peaches should generally be budded 
from the first to the middle of September. 
Old trees early in the month, but young 
trees from seed this season, about the mid¬ 
dle. Generally vigorous trees of two years’ 
growth should be budded about from the 
5th to the 12th of September. We have 
succeeded in budding peaches as late as 
the 20th of September, but warm wet 
weather succeeded. If the weather had 
been cool and dry, they would have failed. 

A great deal of care is necessary to see 
that the bands do not bind too closely, and 
to see that they are properly re-tied after 
being loosened. Generally the bands need 
to be loosened in about ten days after bud¬ 
ding; sometimes earlier, and frequently 
later. In some cases the bands will not 
bind too tightly during the season.— New 
England Farmer. 


STRAWBERRIES- 

A correspondent of the Friend’s Re¬ 
view, published in Philadelphia, who has 
been exceedingly successful in the cultiva¬ 
tion of this delicious fruit, in a communica¬ 
tion to that journal, remarks: 

“Those who know anything About the 
magnificent strawberries and the immense 
quantity of them raised in a bed 30 feet by 
40, for several years past, in the garden 
formerly owned by me in King street; may 
like to know the process by which I culti¬ 
vated them. I applied about once a week, 
for three times, commencing when the 
green leaves first began to start, and ma¬ 
king the last application just before the 
plants were in full bloom, the following- 
preparation—of nitre of potash, of glauber 
salts, and sal soda, each, one pound; of ni¬ 
trate of ammonia one quarter of a pound 
—dissolving in 30 gallons of rain or river 
water. One-third was applied at a time; 
and when the weather was dry I applied 
clear soft water between the times of using 
the preparation—as the growth of the young 
leaves is so rapid that unless well supplied 
with water the sun will scorch them. I 
used a common watering pot and made the 
application towards evening. Managed in 
this way there is never any necessity of dig- 
ing over the bed or setting it out anew.— 
Beds of ten years old are not only as good, 
but better than those two or three years 
old. But you must be sure and keep the 
weeds out.” 


GARDEN HINTS. 


Leaves shaded from the light do not ac¬ 
quire depth of color or strength of flavor; 
gardeners take advantage of this fact, tying 
up lettuces and earthing cellery, that they 
may be white and mild. 

Light is necessary to flowers that they 
may acquire their proper hues; therefore, 
when kept in rooms, their place should be 
as near to the window as possible. 

Plants are in their most active state of 
growth while in flower; avoid all trans¬ 
planting them at this period, for in all prob¬ 
ability they will suffer from the check. 

All plants have a season of rest; discov¬ 
er what season is peculiar to each, and 
choose that season for transplanting. 

Grow nothing carelessly; whatever is 
worth growing at all, is worth growing 
well. 

Not much Trouble to Try it.—To 
raise an orchard of grafted fruit without 
grafting! How can it be done? Select 
the kind of fruit you desire, then take a 
linen string and tie it as near the top as 
may be. Let ic remain one year, then you 
have above the string one year’s growth.— 
Over the string will form a bulb; cut off 
just below and set it in the ground, and 
from the bulb will start out roots, and soon 
trees of a dwarfish size will be seen groan¬ 
ing under a burden of fruit. 
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LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending July 22, 1851. 

To J. J. Riddle, of Covington, Ky., for improve¬ 
ment in brick machines. 

To G. II. Thatcher, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in combined fountain and operator. 

To J. V. Strait, of Litchfield, O., for improve¬ 
ment in mode of changing reciprocating into rota¬ 
ry motion. 

To John Jones, of Clyde N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in hanging carriage bodies. 

To Wm. & Wm. H. Lewis, of New York, N. 
Y., for improvement in buffing apparatus for da¬ 
guerreotypes plates. 

To John Jones, of Clyde, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ments banging carriage bodies. 

To C. W. Stearns, of Springfield, Mass., for 
improvement in faucets. 

To J. A. Lawrence, (assignor to Roberts & 
Lampson,) of New Haven, Ct., for improvement 
in saddle-trees for harness. 

To J. F. Flanders, of Newburyport, Mass., for 
improvement in pumps for raising water, &c. 

To D. R. Ambrose, of Portsmouth, N. H., & 
O. L. Reynolds, of Dover, N. H., for improve¬ 
ment in clothdressing machines. 

To Samuel Cook, of Adam’s Basin, N. Y., for 
improvement in Hour bolts. 

To N. A. Boynton, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in parlor cooking stoves. 

To S. A. Bantz & Wm. Andrew, of Frederick, 
Md., for improvements in mills for grinding corn 
and cobs. 

To M. G. Hubbard, of Rochester, N. Y., for 
improvements in carriage springs. 

To Wm. Hawkins, of Milwaukie, Wis., for im¬ 
provement in stave-dressing machines. 

To Joseph Burgess, of Leicester, Mass., for 
improved machine for dressing boot forms. 

To Jacob Jenkins, of Andover, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in feather edging gauges for shoema¬ 
kers. 

To S. W. Kirk, of Coatesville, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in bran dusters. 

To Reuben Shalor, of Madison, Conu., for im¬ 
provement in dyeing door mats. 

To Win. R. Jones, of Granville, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in machines for preparing hubs for 
boxes. 

DESIGNS. 

To H. K. Flinchbaugh, of Koneetoga, Pa., for 
design for cast-iron tomb. 

PAST ARTS. 

We are reviving the arts of the ancients, 
one by one ; but we may not re-discover 
all that they knew. All record of their 
knowledge has passed away forever. Ever 
since the age of modern language, written 
and printed, has come in, we are frequent¬ 
ly tailing on the traces of old discoveries, 
which had been neglected or forgotten.— 
The Thames Tunnel was thought to be an 
entirely new manifestation of engineering 
genius; but the discovery of an ancient 
tunnel under the wide mouth of the harbor 
at Marseilles, a few years ago, showed that 
the ancients were beforehand with us. 

The other day, a manuscript of Papin, 
the inventor of the “ Digester,” came to light, 
showing he had discovered methods to dead¬ 
en pain,and that chloroform is no new thing: 
the name of the newly discovered treasure 
is “ Traite des Operations sans douleur.” 
In like manner, at a sale of a library in Paris, 
recently, there turned up a dusty old manu¬ 
script, entitled, “A treaties on Electricity ap¬ 
plied to the transmission of news,” and bear¬ 
ing the date of 1765. The author’s name 
was Lesage; he was a physician, the son 
of a Frenchman settled in Switzerland. It 
is said that in 1/74, an electric telegraph 
was actually established in Geneva. " This 
telegraph was composed of twenty-four 
separate wires, answering to the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet. This apparatus, 
all imperfect as it was, is averred to have 
contained and illustrated the principle of 
that which is now in such general use. 

There is also every reason to believe, 
from the works of Friar Bacon, who .flour¬ 
ished in the thirteenth century, long before 
the invention of printing, that the applica¬ 
tion of steam to mechanical purposes was 
quite well known to him. But whether he 
derived his knowledge of such a power from 
tradition, handed down from those who had 
lost or forgotten the practical uses of steam, 
or arrived at it through original investiga¬ 
tions of his own, it is impossible for us now 
to know. The modern inventions of the 
steamship, the railway locomotive, the hy¬ 
draulic machine, and the diving bell, seem 
to be quite distinctly referred to in the fol¬ 
lowing passage, which is of very curious in¬ 
terest : 

“ I will now,” he says, “ mention some 
of the wonderful works of art and nature, 
in which there is nothing of magic, and 
which magic could not perform. Instru¬ 
ments may be made, by which the largest 
ships, with only man guiding them, will be 
carried with greater velocity than if they 
were full of sailors. Chariots may be con¬ 
structed that will move with incredible 
rapidity, without the help of animals. In¬ 
struments of flying may be formed, in which 
a man, sitting at his ease, and meditating 
on any subject, may beat the air with his 
artificial wings, after the manner of birds. 
A small instrument may be made to raise 


or depress the greatest weights. An in¬ 
strument may be fabricated, by which one 
man may draw a thousand men to him by 
force and against their will; as also ma¬ 
chines which will enable men to walk at the 
bottom of seas or rivers, without danger.” 

We have certainly discovered, or revi¬ 
ved it may be, the steamship, the hydraulic 
machine, the atmospheric railway and the 
diving-bell; but one old patent we cannot 
get up,—for we cannot fly. — iV A. Miscel¬ 
lany. 


CLAPBOARD PLANING MACHINE 


Mr. E. D. Worcester, of Lockport, Ni¬ 
agara Co., N. Y., lias invented and taken 
measures to secure a patent for a very ex¬ 
cellent and new improvement in machin¬ 
ery for planing boards on both sides at once, 
and making them into clapboards and Jun¬ 
gles, at one continous operation. 

He employs the Bramah wheel cutters, 
which project out and cut beyond the edge 
of a shield which holds the board tight to 
the action of the cutters. The board is fed 
in edgewise, and there is a like arrangement 
of cutters on both sides. The board by this 
action, is reduced and planed on both sides 
to the requisite thickness. In connection 
with the planers, there are disc planes for 
trimming the edges. Behind all is placed 
a circular saw set in such a manner that it 
divides the boards in two halves lengthwise, 
by an oblique cut forming two clap¬ 
boards planed on the outside.— Scientific 
American. 


A New Machine. —We have been much 
pleased with the examination of a machine, 
recently invented by Joseph D. Elliott, of 
Leicester, for measuring and folding, at one 
operation, cloth of every description. It is 
of the most simple construction, and does 
the work in the neatest and most perfect 
manner. There is one of them now in 
operation at that mill of Pratt & Smith, 
New England Village, which, we under¬ 
stand, folds eighty yards a minute, in yard 
folds. The machines are built by John E. 
Earle, of Leicester, and are afforded at the 
low price of one hundred dollars each, with 
fifty cents to each loom, additional, for the 
right of using. At this price, no mill can 
well afford to be without one of them. 


Neiv Seed Drill.— Mr. Enoch Bough- 
ton, of East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., has 
taken measures to secure a patent for an 
improvement in grain drills for sowing seed 
broad-cast, which is a very excellent im¬ 
provement. The grain passes down through 
suitable tubes, alter which it strikes upon 
rods underneath, and is scattered right and 
left in a broad-cast manner on the earth. 
— Sci. Am. 



Puff-balls for Wounds. — A writer 
who signs himself M. B. G., states that the 
common puff-ball is perhaps the best pos¬ 
sible application for a fresh cut or bleeding 
wound. Close the wound quickly as pos¬ 
sible, break open the puff-ball and apply it 
directly, tieing it on; it will stop the bleed¬ 
ing almost instantaneously, protect the 
wound like a cushion, so that you can 
scarcely wet or hurt it; and if the wound 
is not severe, you have only to let it alone, 
and it will be well almost before you are 
aware of it 


To Preserve Green Gages. —Green 
gages perfectly ripe are too delicate to make 
| a handsome preserve. Select those that 
I are fully grown, perfectly sound, and not 
1 quite ripe. Weigh them, and to every 
three pounds of fruit allow three pounds of 
fine white sugar and half a pint of cold 
water; put the sugar and water into the 
preserving-pan and over a moderate fire, 
and when the sugar is entirely dissolved, 
put the green gages into the pan, one by 
one; let them scald, then take them from 
the syrup and boil the syrup until it is quite 
thick, then put the plums into it again, 
and boil them five minutes; take them out 
carefully with a perforated skimmer and 
put them into a deep and large bowl. 
Boil the syrup a few minutes longer, then 
pour it hot upon the plums; let the whole 
stand twenty-four hours, the fill your jars 
with the preservse, put a paper wet with 
brandy upon the top of each preserve, cov¬ 
er each jar tightly, that the air cannot en¬ 
ter it, and keep the jars in a cool place un¬ 
til wanted.— Mrs. Bliss. 


Making Vinegar.— It is a general opin¬ 
ion that cider makes the best vinegar, and 
it is probably the best substance generally 
used for this purpose; but maple sap is 
superior to cider for vinegar. The juice of 
blackberries makes a very superior vinegar 
for table use, retaining the beautiful color 
and fine aroma of the fruit The juice of 
the little wild red cherry, and many other 
small fruits, make excellent table vinegar. 
In the days of our childhood, in a new 
country, all the vinegar used in the fami¬ 
ly was made from the wild fruits, or frou 
the sap of the maple. And in this respect 
there has been no improvement in the quali¬ 
ty of vinegar, but a deterioration. —JV. E. 
Farmer. 
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In a former article under the title of 
“ Criminal Statistics,” it was shown that in¬ 
telligence and virtue, as popularly employed 
by statesmen and others, do not, and never 
have in the history of mankind, been an 
impassable “gulf” between right and wrong 
action. It is one thing to know what is 
right, but another, and a very different thing 
to do what is right. Does the reader sup¬ 
pose that there is a criminal suffering the 
penalty of broken law in the State of New 
York, from the professionally educated man 
down to the’ person who “ cannot,read nor 
write,” that did not know, when committing 
the act for which he is now receiving pun¬ 
ishment, that it was wrong, and that he 
ought not to do it? Did he not feel im¬ 
pelled to commit the act, in most cases, from 
the probabilities of his escaping punish¬ 
ment? Did he not make himself believe, 
that law can be violated without the posi¬ 
tive detection, conviction and punishment of 
its violator ? What matter then, if he knows 
that the act is wrong which he contem¬ 
plates committing, whether he can read and 
write, or not? How much knowledge of 
reading and writing does it require to deter 
a person from doing what he knows, by tra¬ 
dition if from no other source, to be wrong 
and punishable by the powers that be? 

It is historically true of both Greece and 
Home, that “ they were in the early period 
of their history under the restraints of re¬ 
ligion, and, though uneducated, were com¬ 
paratively moral. At a later period edu¬ 
cated men abounded in these countries.— 
Statesmen and philosophers, artists and, 
poets,—men whose knowledge of letters, 
has scarcely if ever been equalled in the 
history of the world. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this state of society, contempt was cast 
upon the established worship, the bonds of 
religious restraints were broken, and iniqui¬ 
ty abounded.” Where were the conserva¬ 
tive and restraining influences of letters, 
about which we hear so much in modern 
times ? 

The testimony of history, if you come 
down to modern times, is found in har¬ 
mony with that of past ages. It is stated 
in the Moral Statistics of France, “that 
crimes against property and person are most 
numerous in proportion to the population, 
in those parts of the kingdom in which the 
people are the best educated.” “ This 
must be owing,” says a distinguished writer, 
*• in part to the increased power which edu¬ 
cation gives of doing either good or evil, 
and in part, to defects in the education af¬ 
forded. The children are not taught any 
system of’ morals based on the nature of 
man and his social relations, but are left 
each to grope his way to happiness accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of his individual mind.” 

“ It is not scholarship alone,” says the late 
Dr. Chalmers, “but scholarship impreg¬ 
nated with religion, that tells on the great 
mass of society. We have no faith in the 
efficacy of mechanic institutes, or even 
primary and elementary schools, for build¬ 
ing up a virtuous and well-conditioned peas¬ 
antry, so long as they stand dissevered from 
the lessons of Christian piety. There is a 
charm ascribed to the scholastic system of 
Scotland, and the sanguine imagination is, 
that by importing its machinery into Eng¬ 
land, and Ireland, it will work the same 
marvellous transformations there, on the 
character of their people, that was experi¬ 
enced among ourselves. But it is forgotten, 
that a warm and earnest Christianity, was 
the animating spirit of all our institutions 
for generations after they were formed, and 
that, wanting this, they can no more per¬ 
form the function of moralizing the people, 
than skeletons can perform the functions 
and put forth the faculties of living men.— 
The scholarship of mere letters might to 
a certain extent, have diffused intelligence 
among the people, but it is* mainly to the 
religious ingredient that the moral greatness 
of our peasantry is owing.” 

Dr. Labaree, President of Middlebury 
College, Vt., says, “That mere intellectual 
light is not sufficient to restrain men from 
vice. This may be clearly exhibited in the 
history of individuals. Are they virtuous 
in proportion to their knowledge? Take 
some of the most renowned luminaries of 
Athens— Pericles, Alcibiades, Themis- 


tocles —and compare them in point of 
morals, with an equal number of Indian 
Chiefs in our Western wilderness; and the 
red men would be put to the blush by the 
debasing vices and voluptuousness of the 
refined and enlightened Greeks. Or, select 
one hundred prominent, educated men from 
among the Romans, including the Caesars, 
the Clodiuses, the Anthonys, and the 
Catilixes, and compare their morality with 
that of as many ignorant slaves in our 
Southern States, and the comparison would 
be favorable to the slaves.” 

Thus it is seen whether we trace the his¬ 
tory of nations, ancient or modern, that the 
same great truth is demonstrated, to wit, 
that knowledge and virtue, in the sense of 
selfishness which shows itself in acts of 
braverv, and deeds of valor, cannot save a 
nation from desolation and utter ruin. The 
same truth is no less forcibly inculcated in 
the history of individuals. 

The great lesson taught by the universal 
history of mankind is, and it should be 
every where and to every body proclaimed 
with the deep earnestness of sacred truth, 
that, “ Human happiness has no perfect se¬ 
curity but freedom; —freedom none but 
virtue;—virtue none but knowledge;—and 
neither, freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge, 
has any vigor, or immortal hope, except in 
the principles of the Christian faith, and 
in the sanctions of the Christian Religion.” 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Home; or Family Cares and Family Joys.— 
By Frkdejuka Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. The Author’s Edition. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 

Who is ignorant of “ Family Cares?”— 
If any, let him procure “ The Home” and 
read it—and even if he is familiar with 
them, he may learn here how to diminish 
them and make them less onerous. 

Who, that has a family, does not desire 
to increase “ Family Joys ?” For it is the 
joys of home, that render it “ sweet,” and 
to many, “ be it ever so humble a place,” 
it is the one above all others where are en¬ 
joyed the purest and richest of earth’s af¬ 
fections. When we hear a person remark¬ 
ing, as we sometimes do, that he has no 
love of home, we conclude that he must 
have had what he regarded as a very, very 
bad home, or else he is destitute of natural 
affections. Study “Milton’s Paradise Lost” 
if you would learn the history of such as 
were without home attachments, even when 
home was all joys. 

He that has learned how to diminish 
Family Cares without neglecting duty, and 
by faithfully discharging it, how to increase 
Family Joys, has the Art and philosophy of 
domesticity and thus of making home hap¬ 
py. Dewey has “The Home.” Ask for 
Putnams edition. 

Chapin’s Practical Grammar for Beginners. 

Analytic and Philosophical Grammar. By 
Joel Chapin, Principal of the Trumbull Institute, 
Author of the Practical Grammar, etc. New 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1851. 

Not having time now to examine these 
text-books on grammar, we merely ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of them from the 
author. We purpose hereafter to give them 
a more extended notice. 

The Iliad of Homer, Translated into English 
Blank Verse, by Wm. Cowper. Edited by 
Robert Southey, LL. D. With notes by M. 
A. Dwight, Author of “ Grecian and Roman 
Mythology.” New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 

Fidelity to the original author is always 
due from the translator. Pope in transla¬ 
ting the Iliad, is said to have made too much 
sacrifice for rhyme’s sake. Imitations or 
paraphases are far too often employed by 
such as would be known as translators.— 
Cowper’s Homer is regarded as one of the 
best translations of the Iliad, that has been 
made. It is well printed. For sale at D. 
M. Dewey’s. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for 
August, was promptly issued as usual and 
contains much entertaining and instructive 
matter. For sale at D. M. Dewey’s. Only 
25 cents a month. 

Music serves to make a home pleasant, 
by engaging many of its inmates in a de¬ 
lightful recreation, and thus dispelling the 
Sourness and gloom which frequently arise 
from mortified vanity, from discontent and 
envy. 

If we scrutinize the lives of men of ge¬ 
nius, we shall find that activity and persist¬ 
ence are their leading peculiarities. Obsta¬ 
cles cannot intimidate, nor labor weary, 
nor drudgery disgust them. 



For the R.ural New'-Yorker. 

LUNAR INFLUENCE, 

lx the course of a series of investigations 
on the causes of a few meteorological phe¬ 
nomena, I have arrived at a curious fact 
which I lay before the scientific world thro’ 
vour columns, in the hope that it may re¬ 
ceive such attention from practical meteoro¬ 
logists as may either establish or disprove 
its existence. It is this:—The rays of the 
moon depress the temperature of the earth! 

This is supported by the evidence of fig¬ 
ures which cannot lie. I took Mr. E. Mer- 
iam’s table of hourly observations, publish¬ 
ed in the Regent’s Reports for 1848, and 
from those observations I ascertained the 
difference in temperature of the two periods, 

4 o’clock, A. M., and 4 o’clock, P. M.; of 
each day. These differences I found for 
the term of 12 lunar months commencing 
with Dec. 1st, 184V. Dividing each lunar 
month at the half moon, I assigned that 
part of the month in which the moon full¬ 
ed, to the full moon’s side of a new column 
of figures, and the part in which the new 
moon occurred, I assigned to the new 
moon side, thus dividing the year into two 
equal parts. On adding together the total 
differences of temperature during the full 
moon’s half year, I found the total reduc- 
tiion to be 1711° Fahrenhiet,—the total for 
the new moon was 14V2 0 , making a differ¬ 
ence in temperature of 239°. This amount 
is the excess of reduction of temperature, 
caused doubtless, by the action of the moons 
rays. This influence may be safely set 
down at 239-1472 of the natural radiating 
power of the earth, considered as a whole, 
clouds &c., included; this fraction, reduced, 
gives us the simple expression l-6th nearly 
—which may therefore be used in calcula¬ 
ting the influence of the moon’s rays. 

This is not settled however, one twelve 
month’s observations may not be supported 
by the next, hence we must examine far¬ 
ther. I would invite the attention of those 
who are in possession of daily observations 
on the temperature, to this point. In ma¬ 
king another series of calculations with 9 
o’clock. P, M., and 4 A. M.; I found the 
side of the full moon to preponderate in 
such a degree that the resultant fraction, 
expressing the lunar influence, was nearly 
one-fifth; this being gained by the influence 
of the moon, remaining the same with a 
much smaller denominator; as the total 
number of degrees of reduction for the full 
moon was but, about 875°. 

There are but three hypotheses under 
which an explanation of this phenomenon 
is feasible. 1st. The existence of a cool¬ 
ing property in the rays of the moon. 2d. 
The dispersion of the clouds by the agency 
of moonlight, and the consequent increase 
of radiation of caloric, from the earth. 3d. 
The supposition that light and heat are sub¬ 
stances, and possess mutual affinities for 
each other, and that light is possessed of a 
higher dispersive power than caloric—the 
rays of the sun consisting of both light and 
heat, strike the surface of the moon, the 
convex surface of the moon reflects the rays 
in the same manner as would any convex 
mirror; heat is not so readily dispersed as 
light, hence, light loses a part of its heat, 
and its affinity is unsatisfied. Reaching 
the earth, the affinities of light and heat for 
each other, render a portion of the heat, 
and perhaps a portion of the light insensi¬ 
ble. Which' one of these hypotheses is 
correct, I will not presume to say. 

C. H. Strowger. 


NEW OBSERVATORY AT BUFFALO, 

The Buffalo Commercial states that a 
new observatory is now in process of erec¬ 
tion near that city. It was projected by 
Dr. Van Duzee, of that city. The tower 
with its moveable dome is nearly finished. 
Henry Fitz, of New York, is now manufac¬ 
turing the large refracting telescope, which 
will have a clear aperture of eight inches, 
and a focal distance of ten feet. Its mo¬ 
tion will be regulated by clock work adjus¬ 
ted to siderial time. The observatory will 
also contain a transit instrument, right as¬ 
cension and declination circles, comet seek¬ 
er and other instruments necessary to carry 
on a complete set of astronomical observa¬ 
tions, all constructed in as perfect a manner 
as the present advanced state of the art 
will admit. 


J Theory is the guide of practice, and 
I practice is the life of theory. 



SUGAR CANE. 


The Sugar Cane, Saccharum officinamm 
belongs to the Natural order Graminaceae, 
the order including the grasses. Its root is 
perennial the same roots sending up canes 
for 20 years—its stem is jointed, smooth, 
about two inches in diameter, and grows to 
the height of from eight to twenty feet— 
the number of joints varying from thirty to 
eighty. The leaves are long, amplexicaul, 
i. e. clasping the stem, and pointed. The 
flowers are small and produced on a terminal 
loose panicle. “ The calyx, a glume of two 
valves, which are lance-shaped, pointed^ 
erect, concave and equal; the base being 
surrounded by long woolly hairs. The cor¬ 
olla is composed of two valves shorter than « 
those of the calyx, and of a fine delicate 
texture. The germ is oblong, and supports 
two feathered styles terminated by a plu- 
mous stigma; the seed is oblong, and is in¬ 
vested by the corolla.” 

The Sufjar Cane is indigenous to the 
American continent and islands. It was 
found growing spontaneously by Columbus 
and his voyagers. There are two or three 
species cultivated. The cana criolla, and 
the cana de otaheiti, differ in their general 
appearance, the latter being of a much 
lighter color, and yields more sugar than 
the former. The Otaheite Cane is gene¬ 
rally cultivated in the tropical islands of the 
Pacific. 

It is generally propagated from cuttings. 
The top joints are selected for this purpose, 
being less rich in saccharine matter. It I 
has been doubted whether it can be pro¬ 
duced from the seed. Bruce affirms, how¬ 
ever, that he has seen it raised from seed in 
Nubia. The seeds may not prove produc¬ 
tive in all countries, and probably do not.— 
That they do in some is a matter of fact. 
It is a plant that produces a great abund¬ 
ance of seed. 

Father Hennepin says that “ From 90 
miles above the mouth, the banks of the 
Mississippi are full of canes.” Francis 
Ximenes mentions the sugar cane as grow¬ 
ing spontaneously near the Rio de la Plata 
in Soufh America. 

The sugar cane is one of the most im¬ 
portant vegetable productions of the tropi¬ 
cal regions. It is calculated by McCulloch 
that the cost of tropical sugar to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States and Europe, annu¬ 
ally, is 26,301,000 pounds sterling,amount¬ 
ing to about $130,000,000. w. 

THE BUTTERFLY INTELLIGENT. 

Last Sabbath morning a friend of ours 
was in the garden, looking at the flowers; 
his sister was standing beside him, when 
a large butterfly came flying in her face, 
and then lighted upon her brother’s head, 
apparently much distressed. She took hold 
of the wings of the insect and gently re¬ 
moved it from its resting place, and doing 
so discovered three small ants upon the leg 
of the butterfly biting., it severely. They 
removed the ants, and the butterfly flew 
away apparently greatly delighted. This 
young lady has been kind to the weeping 
willow caterpillars, and had given their 
humble and hated worms a place of rest, 

■ to await that change provided for them by 
| nature in passing from the worm to the but- 
( terfly. The humblest worm is grateful for 
kindness, and sensible of favors. This but¬ 
terfly was without doubt one of the little 
brood she had provided for .—Journal of 
Commerce. 

CANINE SAGACITY. 

A Brooklyn paper tells a story of a 
| *dr. Robinson, of Flatbush, L. I., who has 
two dogs, the one a small spaniel, and the 
other a large, half-breed deer-hound. The 
small dog was playing with Mr. R.’s child, 
near a cistern, when the child fell head 
foremost, into the water; the agonized 
mother, who, from a window, witnessed the 
occurrence, saw the spaniel run to the ken¬ 
nel of the hound, who instantly ran to the 
spot, and before the mother could reach the 
child, the noble animal had placed it in 
safety. Instinct might have induced the 
small dog to attempt a rescue, but evidently 
knowing his inability to do so, what pre¬ 
vented him trying, and caused him, quick 
as thought, to fetch the stronger? 


The blood of animals consists of small 
red globules, floating in a transparent fluid 
called serum. In man the diameter of 
these globules is about the four-thousandth 
part of an inch. Hence it fellows that in a 
drop of blood which would remain sus¬ 
pended from the point of a fine needle, 
there must be about a million of globules. 



NO MORE. 


No more —Oh : what unutterable grief 
Dwells in those chill prophetic words— 

The tomb of every warm l>elief, 

They strike upon the heart’s deep chords 
Like the faint murmur of a dream, 

The shadows from some mystic shore. 
Where jewels flash—whose roses gleam— 

We hear the wailing (ones—“ No more:” 

No more'.—The summer founts may throw 
Their silvery music o:i the air, 

Tbe sunset iuiid its opal glow 
To skies that seemed before so fair: — 

And such a flood of liquid light 
May rest on mount, and sea, and shore. 

As bathed old Ida’s classic height, 

Yet some low voice shall 3ay—“ No morel” 

No morel Throughout the boundless earth 
They blend v\ ith hope’s fallacious dream. 
They echo thro’ the haunts of mirth, 

A whisper of the past they seem 
Who hath not heard ’mid light and song, 

’Mid pageantry, and pride, and power. 
Those spirit-voices round him throng. 

That mock the glittering festal hour. 

The heart :s but a wasting mine, 

An altar for some idol kept, 

’Till o’er the desecrated shrine 
The stonn-gust hath too rudely swept— 

A pedestal too wildly placed, 

Flooded by every passing wave. 

Recording vows so soon effaced — 

A temple reared upon the grave! 

The pest-worm feeds upon the rose, 

The violet bears no deathless bloom, 

What tints our morning skies disclose, 

What darkness lingers round the tomb!' 
What memories of buried love. 

What earnest tones forever fled, 

What yearnings for the world above, 

Wl.at lonely vigils with the dead 1 

Our dead'.—Can such a voice arise 
In rebel-grief upon the air, 

The hosts that fill th’ eternal skies, 

What can they know of woe or care? 

Our dead!—Oh! who shall say our dead, 
Released from this.dark charnel-shore. 

Hath not th’ immortal spirit fled 
To live when “ Time shall he no more!” 

PIOUS CHRISTIAN FEMALES. 


Pious Christian females, presenting pat¬ 
terns of genuine wives and mothers, often 
furnish a beautiful contrast to the prevail¬ 
ing depravation of manners, and reckless 
pursuit of earthly things, to be found in 
families of Pagans, or of mere nominal 
Christians. By them, the seeds of Christi¬ 
anity were planted in the souls of those who 
afterwards produced great effect as teach¬ 
ers of the church. The pious Nonna, by 
her prayers and the silent influence of the 
religion which shone through her life, grad¬ 
ually won over to the Gospel her husband 
Gregory, who had belonged to an unchris¬ 
tian sect; and he became a devoted Bishop. 
The first born son was carried, soon after 
his birth, to the altar of the church, when 
they placed a volume of the gospels in his 
hands, and dedicated him to the service of 
the Lord. The example of a pious educa¬ 
tion, and this early consecration first receiv¬ 
ed from his mother, of which he was often 
reminded, made a deep impression on the 
son; and he compares his mother to Han¬ 
nah, who consecrated Samuel to God. This 
impression abode with him while exposed, 
during the years of his youth which he 
spent at Athens, to the contagion of the 
Paganism which there prevailed. 

This son, the distinguished Church teach¬ 
er, Gregory of Nazianzen,saysof his mother, 
that her emotions when dwelling on the 
historical fact connected with her faith, over¬ 
came all sense of pain from her own suf¬ 
ferings, and death surprised her while pray¬ 
ing at the altar. The pious Arethusa, of 
Antioch, retired from the bustle of the 
world, to which she belonged by her condi¬ 
tion, into the still retreat of domestic life. 
Having lost her husband at the age of 20 
she chose, from regard to his memory and 
a desire to devote herself wholly to the ed¬ 
ucation of her son, to remain a widow, and 
it was owing in part to this early, pious, and 
careful education, that the boy became af¬ 
terwards so well known as the great Church 
teacher, John Chrysostom. In like man¬ 
ner, Monica, by her submissive, amiable, 
and gentle spirit, softened the temper of a 
violent passionate husband, and while she 
had much to sutler from him, scattered the 
seeds of Christianity in the soul of her son, 
Augustine, which after many stormy pas¬ 
sages of life, brought forth fruit in him 
abundantly.— Forest’s Nea.nder. 

True generosity rises above the ordinary 
rules of social conduct, and flows with much 
too full a stream to be comprehended with¬ 
in the precise marks of formal precepts. It 
sacrifices every passion, and adds grace to 
every acquisition of the soul; and if it does 
not necessarily include, at least it reflects a 
lustre upon the whole circle of moral and 
intellectual qualities. 

The memories of childhood, after a ma¬ 
ture age has been attained, are more pow¬ 
erful than many people are aware. And 
especially is this the case, in reference to 
the religious observances which first arrest 
the attention of children. 

We cannot guard too much against in¬ 
dulging in thoughts and actions, which, 
trivial as they may at first appear, would 
give a cast to our whole character, should 
they become settled habits. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD AT NIGHT. 

Ah: whence yon glare 

Thai fires the arch of heaven? that dark red smoke, 
Blotting the silver moon? The stars arc quenched 
, i In darkness, and Ihe pure spangling snow 

( Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers round. 

' Hark to that roar, whose Swift and dcaloming peals 

, f In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 

Startling pale Midnight, on her starry throne! 

) ( Now swells the intermingling din; the jar, 

t ( Frequent and frightful, of the bursting bomb; 

i | The falling beam, tiie shriek, the groan, the shout, 

t The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 

t ! Inebriate with rage’—loud and more loud 

( / The discord grows, till pale Death shuts the scene, 

( ( ( And o’er the conqueror and the conquered draws 

; (’ His cold and bloody shroud. Of all the men 

< ( Wliom day’s departing beam saw blooming there, 

| ^ In proud and vigorous health,—of all the hearts 

( ( That beat with anxious life, at sunset there— 

How few survive! how few are beating now! 

( All in deep silence, like the fearful jalm 

< 1 That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause; 

Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
( ’ Comes, shuddering on the blast; or the faint moan, 

With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapped round its struggling powers.— Shelly. 

ADVERSITY. 

As on the material ocean the skillful pi- 
\ \ lot is the child of the storm, so on the ocean 
( \ of human life the most efficient man is he 

( i 

| who has breasted the waves of adversity and 

< ' been trained in the school of affliotion and 

< ■. 

< disappointment. 

While the smiles of prosperity light our 
{ • pathway we see but the sunny surface of 
| surrounding affairs, and the cold depths of 
[ { the world are hidden from our view. Sur- 
| ) rounded by summer friends, the tongue of 
t ; enmity is stilled, but when that light is cx- 

< : tinguished and the gloom of adversity suc- 
\ \ ceeds it, then we behold the darker side.— 

< ) Our summer friends drop away like the 

< > leaves of autumn, and our faults and foibles, 


Jgf 

life 














DO A GOOD TURN. 

It is as easy to perform a kindly act as 
an unfriendly one, and the after remem¬ 
brance of the first is a most excellent reward 
for any little inconvenience it may occasion. 
The Christian spirit in any community 
may be correctly measured by the neigh¬ 
borly deeds that are done in it. “ Time is 
money,” says an old saw, and to those who 
are at a loss as to how they shall invest any 
portion of this description of their wealth, 
we would say, engage in the performance 
of acts of kindness. It pays well,—notper- 
haps in the sense in which the worshippers 
of Mammon would use the phrase, but in 
an easy conscience, a sense of having done 
something to add to the sum of human hap¬ 
piness, of having lived to a noble purpose. 
One of the sweetest of English poets has 
left the following testimony on the subject: 

“ It needs not great wealth a kind heart to display; 

If the hand be but willing, it soon finds a way; 

And the poorest one yet, in the humblest abode, 

May help a poor brother a step in the road. 

Oh! whatever the fortune a man may have won, 

A kindness depends on the way it is done; 

And though poor be our purse, and though narrow 
our span, 

Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


SONNET, 


0! were I loved as I desire to be. 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

Or range of evil between death and birth, 

That I should fear—if I were loved by thee? 

All the inner, all the outer world of pain. 

Clear love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert mine; 

As I have heard that somewhere in the main 
Fresh water-springs come up through bitter brine, 
’Twere joy, not fear, clasped hand in hand with thee, 
To wait for death—inute—careless of all ills, 

Apart upon a mountain, though the surge 
Of some new deluge from a thousand hills, 

Flung leagues of roaring foam into the gorge 
Below us, as far on as eye could see.—T ennyson. 

AN EXAMPLE FOR LADIES. 




: 

t'Vfey® 


'¥ 

k? 


ul me sweewisi ui uao -irr /» j • 7 , -vr c xi ni • n n- 

,, b v- *. Vve find in a late No. of the Ohio Culti- 

:t the following testimony on the subject: _ _ _ 

,, , vator a letter from Mrs. Frances D, Gage, 

It needs not great wealth a kind heart to display; 

If the hand be but willing, it soon finds a way; to the “ Cultivator girls,” from which we 

And the poorest one yet, in the humblest abode, , t he followincr interpstincr evtract 
May help a poor brother a step in the road. m I0U0Wln o interesting extract. 

Oh! whatever the fortune a man may have won, J am now at the house of a friend, eight 

Cleveland, on a visit. I wish 
our span, you would, all of you, see this beautiful 

Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. garden too. The nicely graveled walks — 
“ The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a the neat plats of grass, without a weed — 
r, T h ! le u i • , , - f the beautiful varied evergreens—the fresh 

But its beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile; , , . . 

Whilst the beauty of kindness, immortal in bloom blooming roses, and the parterre ot flowers, 
Sheds a sweetness o’er life, and a grace o'er our — ah! you would, some of you I am think- 

Then if we enjoy life, why the next thing to do »g. be hoeing up those big docks and 
Is to see that another enjoys his life too; Jamestown weeds, Lut that wasn’t what I 

And though poor be our purse, and though nar- was going to talk of — but those cherry trees, 

LeTusaZZ 3y '“to do a good turn when wo can.” loaded till their boughs bend with fruit, but 
-—-- alas! something has caused them to decay 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES OSf Till: PRESIDENTS. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


“LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE:' and they are rotting on the limbs at a fear- 

„ ,, , . , t , ful rate: then these raspberries, white, yel- 

We would by no means be understoo } ow and redj Biat gj ve f a j r prorn j ge 0 f j ux - 

to advocate that kind of-content, wmcli puts ur j ant living by and bv;—peach trees that 
up with positive evil or inconvenience^ ± the f rosts 0 f jj a y slipped over; and straw- 
farmer ought not to Do content wit i Cana- t> err i es _ suc j 1 strawberries!—it would do 
da thistles, or a rootless barn or stinte iar- ur g g 0od tQ see and gj ve y 0ur 

vests or poor fences. A mechanic should nostrilg a wide expansion to smell them, 

_J TTTtfK O rlifil TV orwi nr a * _ 


The first seven Presidents of the United 
States were all descendents of British an¬ 
cestors, and all born previous to the Revo- 


" U 1 “ " * vests or poor fences. A mechanic should nogtrilg a wide expansion t0 smel] them> 

c . not be contented wit a cu p ane or a and y 0ur m j nd an enlarged view of the 

elected to the State. Senate for four years- crooked saw. These are not “ well enough com £ rt might take , jf you wou i d 0 nly 

When the great project of uniting the Hud- a „d should not be “let alone.” We should ’ elt , es abo ut it an / haye lhese d ' 

_r rtlrrk H.riP ffffnftl Wfirirr miP fn nnk' f.om- . . , 


leaves of autumn, and our faults and foibles, sVaTSb^- son river with Lake Erie, by canal, was scarcely recommend any one to look com- StoJS 

oj which, an hour ago, none would sp,.aa, j udon . y an f} ur en, the eighth, was broached by Clinton, van u.i.n gave i placently on old bats in pace o r° en t ^ e ear jy spring time. It is no exaggera- 


wirdow-panes, or on gates that had lost 
their hinges. Every man should be ambi¬ 
tious to understand his business, and have 
it properly ordered. Where this is want¬ 
ing, content is only a misnomer for indo¬ 
lence; 


tion to say that many of them are too big 
for a bite, and one that was laid on my dish 
yesterday, made four good mouthfuls, and 
would have made twenty for those ladies 
who eat peas with a fork. It measured five 


ien r x .. inches in circumference and was really the 
Let every man understand what well finegt b that ever Dlessed my e /es or 

enough means, and stop at nothing short. Dalate _ for j ate it all at one meal. 

Let him know what lie can do and what ? r j that 3trawberries can be e asi- 

mofviirvmnt nooHc rln if Tuif.h and then . . •' J . . . . 


are brought to view in all the coloring with descended from Holland, and born subse- hearty support, for w ucn ^ .tccAe wirdow-panes, or on gates t a a o* ^ on t 0SiX y that many of them are too big 
which malice and hatred can stain them.— quently to the achievement of our national Clinton’s personal than vs. n . ^ . a\in^ their hinges. ^ ver > s . 10u am 1 for a bite, and one that was laid on my dish 

This thouffh it brines with it sorrow, and independence. Ills ancestors on both sides determined to oppose the administration of tious to understand his business, and have rd raade four good mouthfuls, and 

is^a SriTfet originally settled in Kinderhook, on the Clinton Van Buren, then a member of the it properly ordered. Where this is want- ^ h £ e made twenty for those ladies 
bitterness is a manifest advantage, for by ba f kg J lhe Huds0I1) wher e the famiiy still State Senate organized the Albany Re- mg, content is only a misnomer for mdo- who eat peas wit h. a fork. It measured five 

it we are m,i e acquaio e, wi our own res j des> Here he was born, December 5, gency,” which exerte or manj jears a lence. .. inches in circumference and was really the 

characters as others judge of them. Italso jygo. At fourteen he commenced the study controlling influence •>' c ■ ponca, a Let every man uni.ustan- w 1.1 we finest berry that ever tjlessed my eyes or 

reveals unto us the real characters of those of law in the office of Francis Sylvester, iairs of the State. . TT . . enough means, ant stop a, .an nng s or . m y palate—for I ate it all at one meal 

around «. a knowledge of no trivial im- Esn„ a respectable lawyer of Kinderhook, In 1821 he was elected to the United Let him know what lie can do and what ^ strawbcrries can be easi . 

around us, a knowIen a e 01 and during his term of study rendered States Senate in place of Nathan Sanford, instrument he needs to do it w.tn, and then, , ais ed, and that any ground that will raise 

I ,0 T" . , , , ’ himself well known and popular by his | also a democrat In a preliminarycaucus, be it penior p.ck-axt:, shears or:sledge-ham- - , beet5 aIiJ iituce will grow good 

Adversity develops the native energy m . ma „ cment 0 f causes in the justices’courts , however, he received a majority of the votes mer, let him wield it with a will. Let him = rawberries . Leached asb(!s = ad rolten 

which existed unknown and unused within of the b 00untry . He was, like his father, au of his party; and although Mr. Sanford not count sweat the greatest calamity in wood make ^ best manure, so lam told 

us; we wake to a consciousness of the real- ardent democrat, and devoted much of his was supported by the Ghntonians and e - the world, or break his heart because le h ere> and surely I diould believe, for the 

Hies of life and go forth to buffet its bil- time and talents to politics. When only 18 eralists, Van Buren was elected by a vote cannot hoe potatoes with a yardstick. We , ike of those berries- is not found ewerw day. 

w 1 i , a trenoth and determination he was appointed by his fellow-.ownsmen of eighty-six to sixty m the same year have cold comfort for mourners who weep ^ ^ you can p l ant them, raise 'them, 
.. ' : , . , delegate to a convention for nominating a ke was elected to tie onven ion o revise that hay does not gro.v m ware- ouses, or arid pi ck t be m yourselves; aye, and eat 

which we never before knew and little ca nldate for the Legislature, and was siv- the constitution of New York, it.which he that they cannot bind oats with the tape of too> if you will, without stepping out 

dreamed of possessing. He who has her- "j time9 similarly complimented during took a leading part. He took sides at once the counter. Such men may be reminded of , in / of busine8Si or com promismg 
or met the rough blasts of disappointment, b U minority. The last year of his minori- j j^tli the moderates oppose^, oti u-one that, le we enoug a.one, oes no aji your dignity either. Shall I tell you who! 

-md contended with obstacles and counter fv lie oassed in the city of Few York, in hand to the radicals, who advocated uni- p l y to their internal condition. There is J j = m J { wh h ld , ur fashioni 
and contended with, obstac M and cornier ty hepped ^y ^ ^ | versal suffrag e and an entire change in the r00m for imp rovement there . . Lt the Governor’s wife and daughters! 

-aneii , vv ’. .. an eminent member of the New York bar,' I° r[n °t government, an on ie o er, o EDUCATED M T ND Yes, gir s, t e Gcvernor’s wife and daugh 

beneath the storm, but he who trained in «» f “™oer o ia l the conservatives, who were in favor of lit- educated m-»d. , t thn. 


not count sweat the greatest calamity in 


strawberries. Leached ashes and rotten 
wood make the best manure, so I am told 


the world, or break his heart because be her and gurel j ghould believe for t h e 
cannot hoe potatoes with a yardstick. We ... , , . L- 0 • „ . * , i 


lows with a strength and determination be was appointed by. nis leiiow-.ownsmen 

... ifi i delegate to a convention for nominating a 

which we never before knew and little u y a ” L , r . , , , „ 

w r . TT . . candidate for the Legislature, and was sev- 

dreamed of possessing. He 'who has ncv-> e ^ a | dmes similarly complimented during 

or met the rough blasts of disappointment, j^is minority. The last year of his minori- j 
and contended with obstacles and counter ty he passed in the city of New York, in j 
currents, when the trial hour comes, bends the office of William P. Van Ness, Esq.,, 


cannot hoe potatoes with a yardstick. We 
have cold comfort for mourners who weep 


like of those berries is not found every day, 
and, girls, you can plant them, raise them, 


that hay does not grow in ware-houses, or ^ i em », w aye , and eat 
that they cannot bind oats with the tape of , hem ‘ t if J will witbout - stepping out 
the counter. Such men may be reminded f uof busi or c0m " 0 mising 

4-1,« 1/if TTT-.oJI anmi/rh q Ano 99 rlnpc nnr. an- J . .. _ .. * H 


that, “let well enough alone,” does notap- „ di it ither . Shall I tell you who? S i 
ply to their internal condition. There is yes L j br who sbou J d set y0 u r fashions v • 
room foi impro vement ere ._ bu i the Governor’s wife and daughters? ; 

EDUCATED MIND. Yes, girs, t e- Governor’s wife and daugh- 

- ters! Now I’ll bet a big strawberry that ; 

The mind ought to be apprenticed as you are, some of you fancying three stately 
well as the limbs and muscles; the skillful ladies, dressed in rich silks, with gloved 
intellect, as well as the cunning hand, en- hands and haughty air,—fie! no such thing! ; 
ters into the stock-in-trade of the successful Mas. Wood (I know them only as farmer 
artisan. Knowledge does not impair a man’s folks) has her checked apron on, now get- 
ability to labor, but increases it. A man is ting breakfast, and her daughters I’ll war- 

none the less competent in any branch of rant you are- busy; the oldest one, Mas. t 

industry for uniting with his activity, the George Merwin, it was that raised and 
skill and tact of a cultivated understanding presented me wuth the big strawberry, 
or a disciplined heart. So far from it, these These ladies work in the garden, train 
qualities form the most active elements of up the vines, weed the beds, tend the bor- ; 
his strength, and the surest pledges of his ders and make around them a fairy land of 
success. beauty and luxury. Why may not you 

Knowledge cannot, indeed, supply the do the same-? 
place of energy and strength. A good Now, dear girls, you whose homes are 
mind without the strong muscle would make situated away from the bustle and confu- 
a bad mechanic: a replenished memory is sion of the city—by the babbling brooks, or 
no substitute for persevering industry. But upon the borders of the forest, or even 70U , 
the completest artisan is he who combines who live in more favored places, amid the 
the two in best proportions, and who has comforts of wealth and ease, let me ask you 
the enlarged mind to enrich the energies of to think sometimes about the wife of our ? 


beneath the storm, but he who trained in an 


eminent member of the New York bar, 


the school of affliction and trouble has ac- p a f ty ° Here'lhe 8 votin'!! studentTtrstoted tie or no change from the constitution of I 
‘ 1 uiredthat firmness and resolution which L Notice of Colonel °Aaron Burr, who ^' 3."/,^“^ 

’ Strife with opposing influences over bestows numbered Mr. Yan Ness among; his mat and J the election of justices by the 

upon all with any energy of character, he, intimate friends and warmest defenders. 

when-the storm comes, stands firm and un- ^ r - Vai J : B r a r rw' S at !pntive°t 0 ^he^achinirs 1 In the Senate he took an active part 
, bending amidst its fiercest blasts, passing and it was from him tbit against the administo^on o^hn a Ad- 

unshaken through the darkest hour, and he imbibed those peculiar principles of po- ams, OPP 0 .^^^ , imur o Veme nts etc. ’etc. 
emerging like burnished gold yet brighter litical tactics which he afterward put so sue- ^ supportedi j a obedience to’the will of 
. from the contact. cesstully in practice. his constituents, the protective tariff laws 

The noblest, wisest and best men of all In 1803 he was admitted a member ot ^ i§24 and 1828. He was re-elected to 
aires who have inscribed thei • names on the the bar and immediately returned to ivm- United states Senate in 1827, but Gov* 
ages wno nave u derhook to commence the practice of his n\m\on having died in February, 

: serool of fame and the memory of posterity, In 1807 he was admitted as ^“' as elected® governor of his 1 

j traveled to emmence upon no smooth road; counse i or i n the supreme court, and the tive s ’ tate t h e following November. In his 
j they trod the rugged path in which difficul- year afterward was appointed surrogate of ^ messao - e he proposed the celebrated 
ties and obstructions rose before them at Columbia county, and removed, to Hudson, ga f et y f U nd°system, which was finally adop- 


EDUCATED MIND. 


dishearten their e orts. xa leimg tesu wb - Icb had now become extensive and iu- be j e ft the cabinet, and was immedi- 

strength from every struggle they sur- cra tive. ^ i ately'afterward appointed Minister to Eng- 

mounted every obstacle, vanquished every He was married in 1806 to Miss Hannah j and> but was rejected by the Senate, upon 
difficulty, triumphed over opposition, and at Hoes, to whom he was distantly related, tbe mee ting of Congress. On the 22d ot 
last reached the goal of their desires. and for whom lie formed an early attach- , M 1832 , Mr. Van Buren was nominated 

iabl-1 ° rvf SVin f in 1 81 8. leavinp-four chit- i , NTo fri/Arml ( ’Anrnntinn fz'ir 


the strong and well-disciplined body. Governor—think of her as one like unto 

— -- - yourself—performing all life’s holiest duties, 

A BaAJiI aUL C OMPARISON carefully, cheerfully. I have heard some 

•i , J i j f L ‘ ft i their desires i and for whom he formed an early attach- i yj 1832° Mr. Van Buren was nominated We do not wonder that leaves and trees, ot >o u sometimes say, that such an one was 

!5 ^ reached the goal of heir desires. ^ She died in 1818) leaving four chil- Baltimore National Convention for and boughs, have ever been the material as «proud and struck up as wae he 

c Thus adversity instead of being a cuise dren a q sons; and Mr. V an Buren still re- j yj de .p res i de nt, on the ticket with General whereof poets have manufactured compari- Governor s w e. . nder the 

: , to humanity U a blessing, for without it, our ma i„ 8 a widower. ! Jackson, and was elected. In 1838 he was sons and imagery. Governor s wife any more-go imitate her 

/ > resources and energies would be but half la 1812 he was elected to the State Sen- i nom i n ated by the Democratic National Con- One of the most beautiful we ever re- quiet domestic \ a tue be ai 1 ul to youi 
! developed, and tho^e improvements which ate, in opposition to Edward P. Livingston, vcntion for President, and elected. He was member to have seen, was by Dr Cheever. 

I ;, P ,; A lirlwhieat links in the chain of by about two hundred majority. He was nonlin ated for re-election in 1840, but was That tree, said he, full leaved and swelling bewrtyaad usefn ness, Ine plan, simple 

; constitu e t> f , , a^decided democrat, and warmly advocated de £^ted bv General Harrison, and retired up into the blue, calm, summer air! Not truthful, e- rnets lives. ink less o < 

1 Progress would never be wrought, for lack ^ emb ^ acl> and “ bis scal a t Kinderhopk, which he Area* is stirring, and yet how it waves trimming of your dress more of the garm- 

c of the impelling power that urges their ex- 0 , ber measures of Mr. Jefferson. In No- i named “ Lindenwald.” In 1344 it was and rocks in the sunshine. Its shadows tuie of your heads and hearts, and more of 


whereof poets have manufactured compari¬ 
sons and imagery. 

One of the most beautiful we ever re¬ 


quiet domestic virtue—be faithful to youi 


ecution. 

Then bend not before the blasts of adver- 


a decided democrat, and warmly advocated j defeated by General Harrison, and retired U p int 
the embargo, the non-intercourse act, and t0 jq s f am ii v seat at Kinderhopk, which he a brez 
other measures of Mr. Jefferson. In No- Eame d “ Lindenwald.” In 1844 it was an J r< 
vember, after his election, the Legislature: determined by the Northern democratic are fli 
chose presidential electors, De Witt Clinton j j ea ders that Mr. Van Buren should again s i n g 


up into the blue, calm, summer air! Not trutnmi, earners nves. xuina less oi me 
a breath is stirring, and yet bow it waves trimming of your dress more of the garm- 
and rocks in the sunshine. Its shadows ture of your heads and hearts and more of 
are flung lavishly around it; birds sit and y ards and S ard ^ s - l or the sake 

P fh yao xx Trrhn 1 rwrck fhic H nnr tmnr 


sing in its branches, and children seek re- of those you love, do this. How can your 
•t'TurlnV not from the encounter when being the democratic candidate for Presi- i be nominated for the Presidency; but the f U ge beneath them. Human Affections sons or your brothers grow up coarse an un- 

Sl 8 1 , . . b r ' dent The Clinton electoral ticket received I new element of “ annexation,” (to which are the leaves, the foliage of our being- refiatd if you throw around them a panorama 

vexations and difficulties rise up core j ou ^ y an Buren’s warm support and was ; be had declared himself opposed) thrown they catch every breath, and in the burden of beauty and harmony . Fill your gar- 

String every nerve and with a stout heart e j ected> Although Mr. Clinton received j : nt0 t he contest, was fatal to his cause, and an d' heat of the day, they make music and dens and yards with fruits and shrubbery 

and strong hand, go forth to meet the t he support of the democratic party of New ; t b e nomination was given to Mr. Polk, who motion in a sultry world. Stripped of that “ t0 • b , • to bowers, and let 

crosses of life, and the victory is yours, and York, vet he was generally classed as a I wa8 elected over Mr. Clay. In 1848, being foliage, how unsightly is human nature. tdem their merry harmonies at tne 

in the pleasure derived from the conscious- federalist, while Mr. Van Buren continued j solicited by the free-soil party of New York Like that same tree it stands, with bare and 

F . • 1 nM pi rpan a thousand his adherence to the democratic measures and other Northern states to permit his shivering arms, tossing despairingly to Heav- .“®, .J ou [ own - ea « h on ^ ot ) 0U) . ! l 

ncssof triumph you will reap a thousand “ thc war _ a „d other questions of name to be used ai a candidate for Presi- en-a glorious fluttering of life and warmth will fill the heart of the sojourner within 

fold reward for all your toils. J. o. k. ^ pQ | icy In 1813 the political rela- i he consented, although morally cer- j before; an iron harp for the minstrelsy of g ates wlt ^ hopeful bappme ss. 

West Dry den, N. Y , 1851 . ij nns ftx istin.o- between Mr. Van Buren and tain to be defeated. He submitted with a the wildest winds now.— Chicago Jour. „ . . ,, „ ,. . 

_ -the world Mr. Clinton were dissolved, and the former „. race f„l indifference to this second defeat, -—.. Those who are incapable of shining 

There are three things in the world _ for re-elec- ” i = ,;n ,™»i* in excellent health and I1e who does not prevent a wrong when but by dress, would do well to consider 


dens and yards with fruits and shrubbery 
— toll the birds to your bowers, and let 
them sing their merry harmonies at the 


l fold reward for all your toils 

) WestDryden, N. Y., 1851. 


shivering arms, tossing despairingly to Heav- home of your own, each one of you, that, 
en-a oforious fluttering of life and warmth will fill the heart of the sojourner within 
before; an iron harp for the minstrelsy of thy gates with hopeful bappmess. 

the wildest winds now.— Chicago Jour. ~ . . ,. . 

_____ Those who are incapable ot shining 

He who does not prevent a wrong when but by dress, would do well to consider 
I it is in his power, is equally criminal with that the contrast between them and their 
! him who commits it, and will be esteemed clothes turns out much to their disadvan- 
1 accordingly. tage. 


< | > that know no kind of restraint, and are 
<|) governed by no law?, but merely by pas- 
) I < sion and brutalitycivil wars, family quar- 
\ I rels, and religious disputes. 


supported Daniel D. Tompkins for re-elec-' aQd s tifl remains, in excellent health and 
tion as governor. i spirits, at his beautiful retreat on the banks 

In 1816 Mr. Van Buren was appointed a 1 of the Hudson. - American Phrenological 
recent of the University, and in 1817 re-1 Journal. 
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Wallace, and we speak from both sight and ser¬ 
vice. He has some model turnouts here, and also 
at his principal depot, in Division street, Albany. 
Any of our readers visiting either place, and wish¬ 
ing to handle “the ribbons” can test for them¬ 
selves the truthfulness of our commendation. 

--————-- Of the various springs we will not attempt to 

ROCHESTER, AUGUST 7, 1351. speak at any length, though we have passed nearly 

■■■■■■ ■ ' ~ a day in visiting them,—in examining, testing and 

KST" The delay in mailing our paper last week, comparing the contents of the bubbling, sparkling 
as well as its inferior printing, was caused by the fountains of health and wealth. Congress Spring 
breaking of the Adams press upon which it has is the favorite and principal resort of all fashion- 
heretofore been worked. We were compelled to able and most of the invalid visitors. It is more 
finish our edition on the old press, and shall have or less thronged from sunrise till and into the 


Western Correspondence. 

Galena, Ill., July 25, 1851. 


the completion of the Chicago and Galena Rail¬ 
road. 

The next town of any size is Freeport, the chief 


Fiuend Moore:—I send you the following notes town and market of Stephenson county, which is 


Items of $jm, &r. 

-At N« rwich, Ct., a horse was recently fright- 


to use the same this week, the damage not yet be- “ wee short hours ayont the twal.” This spring 

ing repaired. ; s most frequented early in the morning, and at 

~ [Editorial Correspondence.] SUch a Ume lhe rUsh of humanity > of both sexes, 

Saratoga Springs,-Notes of a First Visit. “ d . ?“ T® ^ nat! ° nS ’ W ‘ th their various pecu ' 

_ hanties of dress, action and manner, is a most 

Saratoga Spa, July 31, 1851. novel and interesting spectacle. To a novice, as 

Readers, kind, gentle and sensible: — From weconfessourselftohavebeenuntilquiterecent- 
thio celebrated centre of fashion and frivolity—this ly. the scene is worth more than any exhibition 
resort and show ground of many who are both Y et g ot U P by the prince of showmen— Barnum. 
physically and mentally weak, some wise, and But we will not attempt to describe what should be 


from prairie land, as the.result of observations made settled mostly by Pennsylvania Dutchmen, whose ! enedto deat h at seeing an elephant pass 

during a recent trip through Southern Wisconsin, honesty ^industry i 8 'proverbial. Lead ore has |-Upwards of one thousand Norwceian em,. 

and . orthcrn Illinois, commencing at Milwaukie, recently been discovered in this vicinity, and 1 'grants in good circumstances, landed at Milwaukee 
(the New-Amsterdam of the western country,) have no doubt but that it abounds here in consid- I on Sunday last. 

which is situated unfavorably as it regards an ex- erable quantities. The wheat crop for the past | The New Haven Palladium says a larger crop 

cellent harbor, or the health of its inhabitants.— four years has been nearly cut oft’, and all classes o1 ^°bacco will be raised in Connecticut this, than 

This city is now receiving a vast accession to her 0 f community had cherished hopes that this year in ar)y previous >’ ear - 

foreign population, from the "Emerald” Isle, it would yield an abundant harvest, but hopes are * ;A flock of Wild Geese wore seen and heard 
and the German States; giving the business and futile. Nearly all the wheat which I have as yet ° n * d "®" d “. y the 30th Ju ' ;y ’ on tbeir ' va V to the 
prosperity of the city a lasting impetus. The pro- seen , will hardly be worth harvesting. Corn prom- * ' ” S 18 Unusual occu ™nce. 

gress and improvement in and around the -Queen i ses little better, and the prospects of farmers have Recently, a negro man was summoned as a 

City,” and the advantages which it has as the assumed a truly disheartening appearance. Far- jurymanm ' r ° ronto > U. C. The Court made him 
commercial emporium of Wisconsin, combined mers must turn their attention to other sources of I T®' , 


with the present influx of wealth, and the public weaUh than raising grain . When they 


spirit manifested by the State in its admirable sys¬ 
tem of internal improvements—harbinger the time 


A flock of Wild Geese were seen and heard 
on Wednesday the 30th July, on their way to the 
south. This is an unusual occurrence. 

Recently, a negro man was summoned as a 
juryman in 1 oronto, U. C. The Court made him 
foreman in three cases. 

The Deleware Journal says the Hon John M. 
C layton has raised 3,200 bushels of oats this season 


mence wool growing, and raising stock in earnest, [ all of which is threshed and in the 


their affairs will assume a new aspect, and their 


when it will be connected by Railroad with New J and recovering from the inroad on its fertility from 


York, and eventually with the golden shores of 


.... uuesuea ana in me granary. 

Jules Cornet, a young German, it is said, 
understands 38 different languages so as to write 


, ^ „ a constant succession of exhausting crops, will be them with 

thePacific. When the “Iron horse ” shall course rendered doubly valuable. The developments of , t 

a!ong on the Highway of Nations, overthe almost the tsue resources and wealth of the country will ’ 8 hock of an'earth^ 

boundless prairies, drained by the Mississip- then call from Europian shores an increased and opened m seveml ^ace 8 , 

pi River, and the echo o! the steam-w'histle die continuous tide of emigration. It would be a val- _Over $50 000 000 of ml ? ^ Y -a ■ 

aw«y o„.h«R,ctvn,.u„.ai„ si the,, ,h. State. <m uable aurili.ry to ,ho .rue system of terming, if United Stei during the J 

the Atlantic ant. Pacific shores will be bound in the Rural New-Yorker was in extensive circu- 1851. 

a lasting tie, by an iron band, and downtrodden lation here. -The State Fair in Vermont will be held this 

millions nnd an asylum in the lertile West, from The weather in Galena is uncommonly hot, and year at Middlebury, on the 10th and 11th of Sep- 

the royal despotism of the old world. Already a as a regular line of steamers ply between Galena ten >ber. 

railroad extends out as lar as atertown, besides and the Falls of St. Anthony, many citizens are p be conspiracy trial is proceeding in Detroit 

numerous plank roads, «fcc. going to spend the summer season amid the cool tbe a bsence of one the defendants on account of 

On a pleasant evening I mounted the dock of a breezes and picturesque scenery of Minnesota. sickness, 
noble steamer bound for Racine, the sister city Yours truly Wilbur M. Hayward. The post master general has decided that the 

and would-be rival of Milwaukie. Racine is 'a —- law will recognise but one office of publication for 

large, well built and flourishing town. It has a ^ and Weatiler “ Blinois. newspapers and periodicals. 

good harbor, and is the market nlaee of an ex-ten- , , , . _ , .°T' unt bus respited James Orcutt, sen- 


othero wicked—we send greeting. Saratoga is, 
par excellence, the watering place of America,— 


quietly and attentively observed to be appreciated. 
The Pavilion, Iodine, Empire, and High Rock 


the favorite head-quarters alike of those who seek s P rin g s &TG also in good repute, and attract more awa Y on the Rocky mount 
health.and recreation, and of such as possess the or l ess attention. Phe latter is a great natural cu- die Atlantic ami Pacific si 
substance and wish to display the trappings of r l°sity, and well worth an examination. We may a lasting fie* by an iron b 
wealth, and mingle in that mighty throng whose hereafter attempt a description of it, and perhaps millions find an asylum in 
goddess is Fashion. To unassuming, observing S' ve * be analyses of the water of the principal lhe royal despotism of the 
strangers from the “ rural districts,” a first view of s P rin g s - railroad extends out as far 

the sights and scenes of Saratoga, must prove one st °pping here, even for a short period, numerous plank roads, &c 


eminently novel and interesting. Such at least is should fail to visit Saratoga Lake. It is a beauti- 
our impression on a first visit, and after a cursory Pld sheet of water, only three miles distant—a 


examination of the place and its notabilities. 

Saratoga is, indeed, as it has often been pro¬ 
claimed, a “ World in Minature,” and much we 
wonder why some artist-genius like unto Banvard 


pleasant ride, over good roads. You will find an 
excellent hotel, a fine grove and walks, and all 
the appurtenances for fishing, boating, &c. We 
know of no spot in the vicinity of the Springs with 


On a pleasant evening I mounted the deck of a j breezes and picturesque scenery of Minnesota. 


noble steamer bound for Racine, the sister city 
and would-be rival of Milwaukie. Racine is a 
large, well built and flourishing town. It has a 
good harbor, and is the market place of an exten- 


Yours truly Wilbur M. Hayward. 
Crops anti Weather in Illinois. 



claimed, a " World in ivlmature.” and much we - r *--— — U v«. UU g, goou naruor, ana is me mame: place ot an exten- Wf „* , . . -■. i ■ 

wonder why some artist-genius like unto Banvard ^ of no spot in the vicinity of the Springs with sive and fertile section of country. It con- and but little rain up to the las?of march ^Then to ber. lull t °» ‘ * ay , unti the 24th of Oc- ; 

o, Bmi.Mii), h.a, no. portrayed it. prommen. fe„- *** * ““ * .T** “j ^ “ ' ,ell,b J' c.rr.menced the ■■ rainy eo^a," From ihat lime —» » that two more fraud, upon the ! > 

tures and attractions upon canvhss thus present- g ,n ® ru ® t,Cdt,on - enterprising population. A plank road extends ti n the 4th of July, it rained fuH ha lf the time.- Mexica n Commissioners have been discovered and M 

mg to the " rest of mankind” a cheap panoramic ~ ^ ut we raay not dwe11 u P on tha beauties of from Racine to Burlington, which is situated on There was not three days in succcession of pleas- that an investigation is about being gone into’ ' { 

view of this charming, and to many, dear resort. thls and that of Saratoga, lest the large Fox river, in the centre of a fine agricultural re- ant weather fer three months. Ram wasnotonly -Some two or three hundred yonng Cuban ! \\ 

Could the Springs and their various belongings- o our notes cause them to be taken at a gion. It contains no buildings worthy of note ex- the order of the day, but of the night. It seemed P atriot -« had G^te an enthusiastic time in New J ) 
including the group of visitors from nearly every heavy d,scount b Y reader. It is a charming, cept a Cathedral, which stands on an eminence as though no interest but navigation and grass York on Monda y ™gbt. 

clime, and of almost every tongue, and style and del, g htful resort—and one which may be profitably overlooking the town aud considerable of the sur- cou ld prosper. * -A hail storm lately occurred in Suisan valley \ ? 

quality cf attire—be presented as they now appear, visited ’ at Ieast once, by all who have time and rounding country. The good people of this place Out of respect to the day, or for some other Ca,iforn | a mingled with large lumps of clear salt. J / 

at the height of "the season,” many would dis- mone y to expend in pursuit of health or pleasure, are not paticularly distinguished for industry or I reason, the 4th of July and* the day after were What vvi11 California next produce? 

cover more in Saratoga than they reckoned from ° ur tarry wil1 not be !on g—and we came neither entepirse: they have however won an unenviable , pleasant. One of our weather prophets then pre- - The “ nUal allowan<!e of the East India Com- j |' 

hearsay knowledge, and the accounts of letter far fashion or amusement. We had a nobler ob- renown for skinning flints and strangers. The ' dieted an entire change of weather,—a good time P&ny to suetain the idol worship has ceased, and >|> 

writers. And yet, no painter could do justice to j ect ~ the recreation and restoration of the better country hence to Geneva is beautiful and roman- i for harvest. And although his predictions were Juggernaut is left his own followers. \ j 

the subject. True, the streets, buildings, springs, P ortion of our family. The sights, scenes, water tic. The road winds along over grassy knolls— j founded on the moon, and he went to bed in full The geographical centre of the United States T 


&c., could be given,—but who can delineate the and air are contributing to the object sought—yet 
countenances, shape, size, dress and manner of we P r °bably visit Clifton or Avon Springs, 
the personages who occupy both the fore and back ' n ° Ur own r ‘ cb and highly favored Western New 
ground of the picture? What artist who has an York ’ for more P er manent benefit. M. 

eye for appropriateness, would encase an antique- r : 71 7 

ted maiden, or the maternal ancestor of a nuraer- nterar y Notic es, &e. 

ous progeny, in silks, satins, jewels and rouge— The Elements of Agriculture for the use of 
give the man of sixty or seventy, the mode and Schools. Translated from the French and adap- 

manner of one of twenty-five—adorn a beautv of ted to Primary Schools of the United States.— 

• . . .... . J n.r v n v_i. c__ 


Juggernaut is leit to his own followers. 

-The geographical centre of the United States 

at the present time, is in the Indian Territory 120 
miles xvest of the Missouri. 



eighteen with diamonds, or so over-dress the 9’ Sk J| nner * . York ! Sa:s ton, 

hug«ly homely,™ to remind Iho beholder of whiled 152Inlu> “ Sl " PP- : P n “ 2 ' <c - 

sepulchres? But something too much of this Thib work treafs of eI s‘nientary principles—the 

Wo arrived on Tuesday, the coldest July day in “nT “f P h >™'«e>’» f vegetables and their,,. 

Saratoga, (so saith the -oldest inhabitant -) L a P™ 1 ' 1 "" 0 ”' <he therrphys- 

. *, J J J, , ’ ' a ical properties, and the modes of improvmor them, 

score of years. It was decidedly cool—so much n *• e • £ , 8 

era ^ , 0,1 Questions for examination are afbxed to each 

so, that in the evening and on the succeeding . . , ., „ , 

, . , euui o chapter, and it seems well adapted to its purpose 

morning, caloric and overcoats were actual neces- i r .1 . , .. ... , \ 

. v * 1 p at j c c aciuaj nec es as a work for the scholars of our district schools, 

saries. Yesterday, P. M. and to-day the weather _ 

has been fine,—with a clear sky and a pure, bra- Ti 4 e Cottage Bek-Kef.per, or Suggestions for 


cing atmosphere. The town is full of strangers, tbe Hraotica.] mangement of Apiaries on Scien¬ 
ce number of visitors being estimated at 2 500 entitle principles. By a Country Curate. Same 

and over,) and the three principal hotels —the £*“■«*•" *^* 

United State,, Union, and Congrer* Hall-1 _ ‘" S a,, ° h " “ ° th ' m,n >' b » ol “ »” 

crowded, then eh w. „,„cccJ.n i An, .. Bee-Keeping-yet founded as it », on e.ght years 


through sylvan groves—near the clear sandy shores faith, yet ere midnight the whole heavenly con- at ., 6 present time > is in the Territory 120 

of numerous beautiful lakes fed by perennial cave seemed blackened with clouds; and for six miles west of the Miesouri - 

springs - hours the rain fell in torrents, and was accompa- ~ JennyLmd arrived in * New York on Sunda Y 

Geneva is a town of modes: pretensions, situa- nied with the most terrific thunder and lightning aiarnm £> and Wljj leave for Europe in a few days, 

ted at the outlet of a lake 5 miles in length, and It is said that there fell, during these few hours 14 ^ tW ° bef ° re leaving 

2 in width, surrounded by a dense forest of oak, inches of water on the level. ^ e fo arn by the Detroit Tribune, that there 

maple and cedar. This place will, in the course As this was the greatest storm of the season, so ^ Stl11 ° VCr ° ne bundred witnesses to be examined 

ol time, become a resort for invalids and men of it proved about the last of the series. Wheat was o n the Rahroad^Conspiracy trial, 

pleasure, who will receive new life from inhaling now ripe. Ten days of our usual weather would r 7; W arnved in Cleveland on 

the cool breeze,, end bathing in lhe watet, of the tuin the cop. We hme hnd lie ten days, nnd p M°f to 8dm,n “ ter “ i tbe 

ate Here ,, an abundance of game, and f»h, th„j,cere all plea,ant. Such a auddon, radical, and -An onterpri.ing Cm,'have erected a 3ar mill 

tempting to the sportsman as well as the appetite favorable change atsuch a critical time, is well cal- at Beloit, Wis., and intend to have it in operation 
of t ie epicure. culated to awaken a sense of gratitude to Him for the manufacture of linen on the 1 st of Septem- 

The country hence to Beloit is much diversified; who ruleth the skies. ber. 

rolling prairies, dotted with groves, intersected The fall wheat is now nearly harvested, and -There are forty manufacturers of lard oil at 

by gushing rivulets, and covered with a flowery proves to be a fair crop. There is considerable Cincinnati, which have put up the last year 1,480,- 
robe of ever changing hue. Ever and anon, spring wheat also, which now bids fair to be a 000 gallons of lard oil, and 5.120,000 lbs of atearine 
I passed an Indian burial place. Warpaths are middling turn out. Corn—the great staple of the candles - 

also numerous. Beloit, the oldest and most beau- prairies, is backward and rather unpromising.— — The Directors hope to have the Canandaigua 
tiful village in the Badger State, is situated on the °ats look well. Potatoes on flat e-round are he- and Corning rill,r oad in running order by the 1st of 


j have it in operation 
on the 1st of Septem- 


robe of ever changing hue. Ever and anon, ! spring wheat also, which now bids fair to be a 
I passed an Indian burial place. Warpaths are middling turn out. Corn—the great staple of the 

also numerous. Beloit, the oldest and most beau- prairies, is backward and rather unpromising._ 

tiful village in the Badger State, is situated on the Cats look well. Potatoes on flat ground are be- 


Rock river which meanders along through the ! g inuin g t0 rot. Here, we chiefly depend on prai- September > when passengers are promised to be 

• 1 - 0 b I • „ 1 tfll-pn fmm f-lminrlnmno Ia V„.l, 1- * » l_ 


richest valley in the West. It much resembles a rie grass for hay, and that is most nbundant.— taken fr ° m Canandaigua to New York in 14 hours. ; I 
thriving New England village, and will in the Stock are so plenty, that this crop is no small item ~~ In La Fa y ette College at Easton, Penaylva- 
course of time, become a flourishing inland city. in tbe former’s calculations. Taking all together, nia ’ 300 panes ol window glass were broken on Fri- 
The country around holds out to those who wish we have every reason to be thankful, l. d. w. <Jai !ast ’ by hai1 stones some of which measured as 
to settle, in a fertile, healthful, well watered land, Indiantown, Ill., July 19,1851. much as six inches in circumference. 


-In La Fayette College at Easton, Pensylva- 




I ; crowded, though we succeeded in obtaining com- • * W T UI T gm 

’ f . *. . , , o m experience, it adds also, something of useful in- 

S fortable quarters at the latter. Each has its pecu- <• *• ’ . i ■ , t. • i 7- 7 

\ v us pecu formation on the subject. It is the first of a series 

Iiarities and conveniences. The “ States” leads • , , J . , _ „ “ 

, , e , . ... eaafe in course of publication by Saxton &. Co., of 

in show and fashion, while " Congress” and the ,, , 1 „ 

(, T t • ,, . , , , s ,, u uie works for the " Farm and Cottage Library.” 

Union” are more quiet and home-like, yet ex- _ J 

cecdingly well conducted. Congress Hall is still Saxton & Co. have published a neat lithograph 
a favorite, and, under the management of Mr. Portrait of John S. Skinner, 'a well known 
W. R. Brown, maintains its well-earned reputa- name to all readers of Agricultural Periodicals. 

’ tion as one of the best hotels in the country. - 

rp, . ... ' The “Hydropathic Encyclopedia ” is 

The village proper is superior m location, build- T-a c •„ , , , , „ , jU ^ 

> the title of an illustrated work on Hydropathy and 

ings, improvements, &c., to what we expected to u • ,. . , „ ' / * 

< - - — ^ Hygiene, now publishing by Fowlers & Wells, 


BY L. WETHEKELL. 


rp. ^ nil n' i _ i JCJiiC, uun uuuilMllllH UV TUWLLKS WELLS. 

nnd. I he public houses, and many of the Drivatp v i T . L rr, ^ , 

residences, are substantially built and exliibitmuch - Ne , W , Y ° rk ' Cd “ ed °- V T ' ^ Lt &. 

taste in finish, and the accompaniment of tree, “1 I" 5 " ” * c «” de ”” d ,0, r " th « f “ ls 

shrubs, &c. In strolling or riding through thj “ d P r ‘ nc >P'«*"> ntedunne, and its collateral sei- 
innin .all L g the ences pertaining to the philosophy of Life and 

main streets and suburbs, one cannot fail to notice tj uu j,, „ , . fl 3 

th«) mnnv a »ccj„. . , ... . . e Health, and the Water-cure treatment of diseases, 

that many a woodman hath heeded the injunction u ■ ■ * a j * l i 

a .* , ,. , . , J 1011 It is intended to embrace a complete system of 

of the poet—thereby sparing and preserving nu- „ , t *l -a , / ... 3 , 

„ . .. . X . e Hydropathy for the guidance of families, as well 

merous representatives of the primeval forest — . , . , , . ’ 

ThnCna A..J a ,1 as students and phvsicians. 

I he fine shade and ornamental trees on everv sid« 

ndd greatly to the heanty of the town and clfort , f 1 ^ 

of sojourners. Indeed its fine grove, and beauti- ? W ° ,k - P ”° 6 ® 2 ' '“-‘'e™ 1 

b m this city. 


July, 1851. 

THERMOMETER. 
MAX. | MIN. | MEAN. 

Tuesday, 29 

69 

62 

64.33 

Wednesday,30 

69 

57 

63.60 

Thursday, 31 
Friday, Aug. 1 

67 

62 

63.66 

70 

62 

64.66 

Saturday, 2 

72 

62 

76.00 

Sunday,;3 

72 

61 

66. i 6 

Monday, 4 

72 

62 

67.33 


ful grounds are among the chief attractions of 



Saratoga. These combined, with fine walks over The Western Literary Messenger for 

hill and vailey,—presenting the air and scenery of August lias been received. In addition to choice 
? the country in close proximity with the elegancies selections, it contains several fine original articles, 
and conveniences of a city—render the place, aside The next No. commences a new volume and of- 
from its mineral water and other luxuries and as- fors another opening for new subscribers. J. 
sociations, one of the most charming temporary Clement, Editor; Jewett & Thomas Publishers 
abodes on this mundane sphere. ’ Buffalo, N. Y. $1,50 per annum, or $1 for eight 

) The stores and shops, as well as the hotels, on months. 

> 1116 main street « Broadway, can supply almost any ^ „ -- 

/ article that is furnished in those of its namesake “ Roche;-^i er Temperance Journal’ is 

j in Gotham. Indeed many of the stores &c are ^ " &me ° f ° Ur new ' dressed neighbor, the 
" branches” of large establishments in New-York “ ^ ° f Temperance -” Samuel Chipman, Edi- 
1 and Albany, and filled, from head-quarters with J J ’ C ’ Merrill ’ Printer 5 a y ear in ad ~ 
)• the most choice and fashionable goods-for’ all or Th ‘ S Temperance aud Fami,y P a I>e r » 

j any of winch the stranger must pay, however a ^ WOrthy of P atronage - is not onl y a che ap, 
handsome premium over ordinary prices elsewhere but a very wel1 P rin fo d and valuable sheet, and 
j These establishments are of course only tempo- 8h ° Uid cornmensurate success - 

rary—opening and closing with the visiting- sea- t xr 7 7 

> w hi,.L ; R i , ,u , ngsea Indian Visit to Jenny Lind.— A party of six 

son, wnicn is ot only about three month’s dura- n:;L t a- t . , . 

lion. The same is also true in regard to the °J lbway Iud,ans called U P 0R Lind in this 

> principal hotels, shooting galleries billiard and 6 r6 ^ UeSted them t0 8,ng some of their 

i L nw i: i . . ,. g ’ ra and war songs. They complied, when she paid them 

: b » k -S a. Koho and*BW songs. 


where good society, educational advantages, and -- 

religious privileges may be enjoyed, inducements Weekly Meteorological Abstract 

unsurpassed in any clime. by l. wetherell. 

Beloit College Commencement, on the 9th of *--- - -;- 

July, was an auspicious and interesting occasion. max. | min. | mean. | R '- IN ' 

An immense multitude from the East and West, Tuesday, 29^ t!9 &i ui.33 

met to witness the advent of the first “ Bachelors” Tffiursdav ')^ 0 07 62 « 3 . 6 tl 

made in Wisconsin, and to listen to the exercises Friday^ Aug. 1 70 62 W.66 

of the day. The orations were all good, and re- Sunday, ;3 72 6 1 66.'6 

fleeted much credit on their authors. The Faculty * >Iontl, ' ly '' ,! _ '2 62 6<,33 

of the College are all graduates of the world re- remarks. 

nowned " Yale,” good men, and true to the in- July 29. Cool and cloudy, with a lit! 

terests of the popular education demanded by the 30. Like yesterday—cool and rainy, 

wants ol the West. 31. It still continues rainy and cool. 

While in Beloit, I had the pleasure of calling Aug. 1. Very cool morning—Locust 
on Mrs. Mary Wadsworth, the last survivor of fl Y beard. 

the Wyoming massacre. She is in the enjoy- 2. Foggy morning—a little warmer, 

ment of good health and well remembers the con- 3. Fair morning—rainy in the afte 

6ternation and desolation which occurred in the I morning. 

lovely Valley of the Wyoming. I gathered from ^ Cloudy and rainy—wind high f: 


N W. 

N W. 

N W. S. 

N K. S E. 


REMARKS. 

July 29. Cool and cloudy, with a little rain. 

30. Like yesterday—cool and rainy. 

31. It still continues rainy and cool. 


day last, by hail stones some of which measured as ) 
much as six inches in circumference. 

-The next meeting of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the advancement of Science, will be held in j 
Albany, commencing on the 13th of August, and ’> 
continuing through the week. 

-During the last forty years, 10,632 persons / 

have died in Boston of consumption. The deaths ‘ 
from Asiatic cholera, in the same time, were only < 
839. 

-A fine Durham cow and her calf were sold at 

public auction, in Washington city, on Thursday, 
for $82,50. The cow gives from four to aix gal- j> 
Ions of milk per day. 

-Halifax papers of July 20, speak well, of the j 

summer mackerel catching both east and west, j 
The Nova Scotia hay crop is rather below an aver- ) 


Aug. 1. Very cool morning—Locust or Harvest- age ’ and the cater P illar b 0 * ruined mostof the fruit 
LootA " trees. 


The Western Literary Messenger for ber venerable lips the details, which do not entire- ea6t » east and south-east, 


Indian Visit to Jenny Lind. —A party of 6ix 
Ojibway Indians called upon Jenny Lind in this 


ly correspond with historical statements. Note. —Apricots and harvest apples ripened 

Roscoe and Belvidere are the next towns which abou t the first ol the present month 
I visited. Belvidere is situated on the Kishwaukee mean temp, of the first half 

river which affords tae place excellent water priv- * ,0 ’ second 

ileges. It is the chief town and county seat of Monthly mean,. 

Boone Co., and contains 2,000 inhabitants, four the m6an temp ' ° f the 

churches, three public houses, and a large stone ° 0 U .. 

school house, on which is appropriately inscribed ^ econd ball’ do,.. 

the motto “ Our Common Schools, the Country’s ° nth y mean >.- 

Hope.” Near the court house is the last resting Dlfference of about fi ve degre 
place of Big-Thunder, a celebrated Indian Chief. kaS been mucu C0 °I er fb a: 

The country from here to Rockford much resem- . 7 7 ~ 

*, .. , Another Large Clip of Wool 

bles some parts of Monroe county. The wood- . T . _ ^ 

m I dlovol I Innnila/vo I Vw 


2. Foggy morning— a little warmer. —The fanners in the neighborhood of Cincin- > 

n -i-i . • • . natti complain that the new corn this season is ) 

3. Fair morning—rainy in the afternoon and . . , . . , , ... j 

J nearly all infested by a species of caterpillar which » 

* „ . , , insert themselves through the silk end of the ear ! 

4. Cloudy and rainy-wmd high from north- and eat away the grain. ‘ 

st, east and south-east. - An intelligent correspondent of the Boston 

No ie. Apricots and harvest apples ripened Traveller, writing at San Francisco, estimates the c’ ’ 
out the first of the present month. product of this year at $76,000,000, and tha too dim- 

The mean temp, of the first half of July, 64.24 unition will take place in the supply for several ! ? 

Co. second do. 69:43 years to come t ’ 

Monthly mean,.66.92 -Notwithstanding the bad weather the farmers ’ , 

Last year, the mean temp, of the first half of Livingston Co., are securing their crops the bulk ‘ 

July,.72.17 of which is already cut. One man in Geneseo 


Co. second do. 69:43 

Monthly mean,.66.92 

Last year, the mean temp, of the first half 
of July,.....72.17 


Second half do,.71.62 cradled seven acres of wheat in eleven hours on 


Monthly mean,.71.88 

Difference of about five degrees. Showing 
that July has been much cooler than last year. 


ui . r \/i . Another Large Clip of Wool.—C. L. Ba- 

bles some parts of Monroe county. The wood- . T - _ ^ 

, , , j , , ker, of Latayette, Onondaga Co., has 87 Span- 

land is mostly maple, poplar and oak, and on some • . i i o l ii- li j l j- 
e .. t r i . .. , , „ , isn and 13 half-blood breeding ewes, and 95 year- 

of the farms I saw large thrifty orchards of the .. , . ....... 3 


Monday last. 

-The peach harvest hus been commenced in 

Delaware, and it is etnted that there is a prospect 
of more than an ordinary yield. Some of the far¬ 
mers have from 150 to 200 acres planted with, peach 
trees. 

-M. Arago, the great astronomer, who is pas¬ 
sing the summer at the mineral springs of Vichly is 


* b uTh ”fbh!r ,_i r" d ;"f p “ ces for - •* * srXfa a-- 35 

such "building materials” as some people are _ 

wont to convey in their hats— livery stables, &c. A Hero Gone.— Tom Jo 


p„.„L lings that were sheared the 15th of June—giving , ... , , ... . , b , . ' ) 

Apple aud Peach. ^ Mowi Ietull . whole No . of sh J 195 g P bb " d “" d P™ 1 ’"!' »■“ '»«>“* . 

Rockford is the large.* inland town in Northern Weight of Jooll.Offlba. Average weight of fleece ! f ° L‘ “ ’ n “ n 

Illinois, and contain, an industrious popnlation of 5 lbs s 02 . Sold S y,acu K u 46 cf a lb. The .! ! , ,“'“7 ,l 

abont3,000. lnthi, place j, the W.nnebago House, 13 half-blood French averaged 6 lbs. The year- .aT - ! ^ 7 , ^ n . 

by Messrs. Cunningham & Whitman, who have i:n™nr 0 h.if P«nr.ii tl-oo 1 1 i Pbywcians m Boston, six female doctors, and lr- < 

been long and well known in ,h. west 7 couZ "Z 52Mbi not ^.'konM^.hT ft °Z . ^nl.rs” enough to rfake the whole number 350, ; 
, n..j_ a i r ii. i ^ gave 52 J lbs., not reckoned with the the above to- who practice their calling in u Donulatior. of ISO. 


. „ 7. U ‘ W1 n r b ~ llvery stables > *C. A Hero Gone. —Tom Johnson, an old salt, a 

A1 which must render the town comparatively Norwegian by birth, died on the 16th ult., at the 


dull and lonely during the toi-seasonable season 
Speaking of liveries,—wo know of no nersnr 


Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. He was just 


h ■„ ail l’ i ° n ° P® 1-8011 yean; old, and the last survivor of the gallant crew 

y “ d wh » f »“S bt '’ i,h P ”*' J «»“. “ the desperate con- 

nages, or is more accomodating, than Mr. A. F. flicl with the Serapk, in 1799. ^ I 


as " princes among model Landlords.” From ex¬ 
perience during a season of sickness, I am pre¬ 
pared to recommend it to all travelers who desire 
the lest of western luxu ries, the most polite atten- 


tal. Mr. Baker also raised 90 lambs this sea¬ 
son, and thinks his flock hard to beat. So do 
we. 

New Counterfeit. — One’s on the Bank of 


tions and moderate charges, as the best house in Counterfejt. One’s on the Bank of - ' ’ 

.... . Dansville, dated February 4th, 1850. Engraving heard. A great source o 

nese respec , w ie i - uave seen in Jlinoie. coarse, complexion dark and bad. These bills are abolished by the safe and ex 

Business in Rockford was active in anticipation of being circulated in Buffalo. munication. 


m witn tne tne aDove to- w h 0 practice their calling in a population of 130, \ j 

used 90 lambs this soa- 000 people. So says the Medical Journal. ) i 

. hard to beat. So do- a gutta percha tube has been placed in a 1 > 

_colliery in Wales, having a shaft of 400 feet, where \ | 

One’s on the Bank of by a whisper, either from bottom or top, is instant- ’ f 

4th, 1850. Engraving *Y heard. A great source of mischief will be thus ■ { 

nd bad. These hills are abolished by the safe and expeditious mode of com- < 1 

w _ : B I 
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\ AERr/AL or THE STEAMER WASHINGTON. 


One Week Later from Europe 


l Tm. steamship Washington, from Southamp- 
i ton, July 16th, arrived at New York, Thursday 
) noon, dhe went ashore, the previous evening, 

< just inside of Sandy Hook, but was got off in the 
' morning, with the aid of lighter steamers, &c. 

\ Cotton at Liverpool unchanged; sales for three 
) days, 11,000 bales. Flour was being purchased 
) to a fair extent at full prices. Corn dull, best yel- 
s low offered at 27s. 6d. The crop prospects con- 
' tinue flattering. Consols closed at 96 7-8 and 97. 
t English funds remain steady. Railway shares de¬ 
clined. 

■ The London Times has commenced a fierce and 
able onslaught against the immense income of the 

J English Bishops. 

{ At an Orange riot, in Liverpool, on the 14th, 3 
\ persons were killed, and several dangerously 
; wounded. 

A screw steamship company was forming at 
l . Liverpool, for a line between the Mersey and the 
Brazils, touching at Lisbon and Madeira. The 
\ failure of Ralph & Risk, of Liverpool, for £60,- 
000, is announced. 

The great London Exhibition continued to at¬ 
tract crowds of visitors. On the 15th there were 
; 74,000. The movement to retain the Crystal Pal¬ 
ace progresses briskly; and an interesting debate 
( in the House of Lords had taken place on the pre- 
\ senlatioa of a petition from John Paxton, devclop- 
S ing his views. 

It is stated in some of the Irish papers, that a 
company was forming in the British metropolis, 
) and that £60,000 had been subscribed for estab- 
[ Iishing a steam communication between Galway 
l and New York, by means of two steamships of 
) greater size and power than any that have yet been 
( engaged in trans-atlantic navigation. 

From France there is little of interest. The de- 

■ bate on the revision of the Constitution had com- 
s menced, and was expected to last a week. The 
) improvement in commercial affairs throughout 

France had made further progress. 

A despatch from Madrid announces that M. 

/ Bravo Muniilo’s plan for the settlement of the 
{ Spanish debt has been approved, 154 to 52. 
i Our correspondence from Plamburg is to the 
) 12th inst. Several persons who had arrived there 
t from London wero arrested, at the request of the 
i Austrian and Prussian Government, on suspicion 
\ rrf political offences. There was much excitement 
‘i in consequence. The King of Hanover is refus- 
) ing to lend himself to such proceedings. 

Portugal dates are to the 9th. The now minis- 
> try had assumed flu direction of public affairs, but 
\ without any apparent change in policy. Financial 
s embarrassments wore threatening to engulph the 
) kingdom. 

The award of the Presideut of the French Ile- 
• public, t.o whom had been referred the matters of 
; dispute detweon the governments of the United 
\ States and Portugal was understood to be favorable 
| to the American cause- 

Accounts from Copenhagen are to the 11th.— 
The misterial crisis continues, and no authentic 
!' rumors have, transpired with regard to the result. 

Later advices from India and China have been 
received. The news is not important. A riot oc¬ 
curred at Lucknow, iu which 20 lives were lost. 

1 There is less sickness among the troops at Hong 
) Kong. The clipper Oriental, from London, ar- 
rived at Hong Kong, May 11th, 117 days ]»assage. 
Serious disturbances coniine in the neighborhood 
of Canton, the olYorts of the government to check 
\ them notwithstanding 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER ATLANTIC- 


Four Days Later from Europe. 


Miner at. Wealth of Pennsylvania. —From 
authentic statistics of the mineral wealth of Penn¬ 
sylvania, it appears that she possesses 504 iron 
works in the whole State, the capital of which, in 
lands, buildings aud machinery, amounts to twen¬ 
ty and a half millions of dollars, not including in 
the estimate any of the mining capital daily em¬ 
ployed, and that these 504 works furnish employ¬ 
ment to 30,103 men, and 13,502 horses—exclusive 
of coal lands, farms, grist mills and dwellings for 
workmen. The ore is bought of the farmers in 
vicinity, who dig it on their farms and haul it to 
the furnaces in the winter, when out of agricul¬ 
tural occupation. 

The valueof these ore banks and the labor spent 
on them forms another distinct item of value. 45 
counties in the State contain iron works; of the 17 
that have no furnace, 9 contain abundance of ore 
and coal; but have been neglected, owing to the 
want of good roads to a market. Eight counties 
only are unsuited to the manufacture of iron. In 
1847, these works consumed 483,000 tons Anthra¬ 
cite coal, 1,007 600 bushels bituminous, and 1,- 
490,252 cords of wood—the total value of which 
was $5,600,000. Pennsylvania has no nobler title 
than that of the “Iron State.”— Clev. Herald. 


®jj t MMb. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, 1 
Rochester, Aug. 0, 1851. > 

FLOUR—To the trade® 1,50(3)4,63; best qualities #5,25. 
GRAIN—We hear of no sales of wheat to-day, the 
weather being unfavorable for out door business. Corn 18 
050c. Oats 38040c. 

SHEEP PELTS—38©40c. Lamb skins 18038c. 

HAY—New hay brings from #6 to ©10 per ton. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Lewis County-*-Its Crops. —There is probably 
no section of the State whose agricultural prospects 
are more flattering than those of our own county 
now present. Wo are firmly of the opinion that 
there are no lands which yield a more certain or 
abundant harvest than those in the valley of the 
Black River. 

There has been a general complaint this season, 
in this county, of the backwardness of the season. 
Crops may be a week or ten days later, but were 
nevey more thrifty and promising of a bountiful 
yield. 

We regret the almost total destruction of apples 
and other fruit in this as well as other sections of 
the State by the frosts last spring. The orchards 
look flourishing but the fruit is not there.— Loio- 
vllle Journal, July 30. 


The First Ocean Steamer. —The first steam¬ 
ship that ever crossed the Atlantic sailed from 
Savannah for Liverpool, on the 26th of May, 1819, 
and made the voyage in 22 days. She was tele¬ 
graphed at Liverpool as “ a ship on fire,” and a 
revenue cutter was despatched to her relief, when 
the officers and crew of the latter were struck with 
astonishment at not being able to overtake a ves¬ 
sel under bare poles. At Liverpool, and afterwards 
at Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg!!, 
whither she went, sho was visited by crowds of 
wondering people; and at the latter place a service 
of plate was presented to her officers. 


<! The steamer Atlantic arrived at Now York, on 
) the 3d inst., about 7 o’clock in the morning. She 
■ sailed from Liverpool about 1 o’clock, on the 23d 
( of July. Sho brings 13 passengers. 

> Liverpool, July 23.—Cotton market extremely 
dull to-day. Yesterday’s rates barely supported. 
Estimated sales amount to only 3,000 bales. Flour 
; has been in limited request and prices are a little 
\ cheaper—say 6d. per barrel. Indian corn in rath- 
) er more demand, so that holders have been able to 
/ realise 20s. 6d. per quarter for prime yellow.— 

\ American, 26s. 6da27s. for mixed. Wheat in fair 
request—American descriptions rather easier to¬ 
day. Provisions remain as far as demand and 
pri'eo are concerned, in much the same state as 
when the Niagara sailed. 

In the London money market the most striking 
feature is inactivity, and the same characterizes 
<■ just now, every branch of trade. Foreign eecu- 
{ rities are dull and heavy. 

State of trade in the manufacturing districts is 
{ not very favorable. 

1 The exchange between this country' and Amer- 
( ica is 92 per cent, in favor of the former, leaving 
a profit of importation of gold from the U. States. 

The attendance on the Exhibition increases.— 
On Monday the enormous sum of £3,349 was re¬ 
alised in shillings, and the number of visitors was 
nearly 67,000. 

Franck. —Nows is received of the final decision 
of the Assembly on the question of the revision 
A very largo majority supports tho revision but 
not the three-fourths of the whole, which the Con¬ 
stitution requires to legalize such revision. Tno 
vote was for revision 14G, against 248. The sub¬ 
ject overpowers all other in Paris. 


Crops in Vermont. —We believe it is the uni¬ 
form testimony of our farmers that the season has 
been an uncommonly productive one thus far, and 
that the harvest promises to be abundant. The 
crop of hay is large, though it is quite likely that 
the frequent rains of the past ton days have injur¬ 
ed considerable quantities, as they certainly have 
interfered with its timely gathering into garners. 
But little harvesting has been done, but the crops 
of grain look remarkably well. Potatoes we are 
told, look well, and indicate a large yield,— Bur¬ 
lington ( Vt.) Free Press, July 28. 


Rise ok Water. —The Chicago Journal, of 
Saturday, says:—Lake Michigan was playing its 
antics again all day yesterday, the water rising 
from two to four feet every half hour or so, and as 
suddenly receding. At dusk, while the Lake was 
as smooth as a mirror, without wind or any appa¬ 
rent cause. the water rose to the height of four feet 
twice within an hour. “ What has caused this 
great commotion” with old Michigan, is a mys¬ 
tery. It is certainly very unaccountable. 


Lowering Cayuga Lake. —Hon. H. C. Sey¬ 
mour, State Engineer, is already adopting meas¬ 
ures for the lowering of Cayuga Lake. We learn 
from the Ithaca Chronicle, that he proceeded last 
week to the scene of operations at the foot of the 
Lake with a party of Engineers, in order to make 
the necessary surveys and determine upon the 
proper work to carry out the provisions and inten¬ 
tions of tho law.— Owego Adv. 


New York Market. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 5, 7 P M—ASHES—Market buoy¬ 
ant; Pearls quiet 5 50; Pots 5 06. 

FLOUR—Market for the low grades of State and West¬ 
ern is depressed and lower prices are accepted. Receipts 
are fair and rather in excess of the demand and at the 
close there was but little inquiry for export. Canadian 
inactive 4 12 in bond. Sales of domestic 5,600 bbls 3 97n4 
03 for State, 3 94a4 06 foj Michigan and Indiana, 4a4 12 for 
Ohio; 4 12a4 25 for pure Genesee. Rye Flour very quiet. 
Sales 100 bbls at 3 37a3 44. Cornmcal very inactive 2 94 
for Jersey. 

GRAIN—Fair demand for Wheat for export and mill¬ 
ing. but at a slight abatement in price. Canadian not 
plenty and iu fair request. Sales 10,000 bu very white to 
arrive on private terms. Sales domestic 2,700 bu Chicago 
Spring, 2,600 bu common Ohio 89; 2,000 red Southern 90. 
Rye quiet. Sales 600 bu in the slip 71. Barley quiet. 
Prices nominal. A lot of new was exhibited to-day. Oats 
lu fair request 41 a48 State, 39a40 for Jersey. Corn in fair 
request. Unsound plenty and lower. Sales 53,000 bu at 
42a55 for hot to slightly damaged, 56 for Western mixed, 
58 for round yellow. 

PROVISIONS—There is nothing doing in pork; sales 
small; 14 87 for new mess: 12 87 for do prime; old is very- 
quiet; 14 31 for mess; 12 37 for prime; beef in fair damand; 
small sales 8 75@11 for mess; 5<g6 for prime; beef li ims 
quiet 14; cut meats scarce and quiet; 7.}@7% for hams: 
OiJGJg for shoulders; lard dull and steady; sales 70 bis of 
prime 9; butter in fair demand 10<gl4 for Ohio; li@15 
State: cheese quiet 406jz. 

WOOL—Dull; the tightness of the money market pre¬ 
vents manufacturers paper from being discounted- and 
quotations cannot be realized; market tends downwards; 
a few sales domestic have been at 37(245: which is lower; 
pulled inactive; Foreign dull. 


Albany Market, 


ALBANY, Aug. 4.—Flour.—There is a steady moder¬ 
ate Eastern and load demand for 4Y es t srn ami State Flour 
and for the low grades of State the market favors the buy¬ 
er. Other descriptions are without change in value. 
Sales 800 bbls at 3 75@3 87 for Wisconsin and Indiana; 
3 87@4 12 for Ohio: 4 19@4 25for pure Genesee; 4 3704 
62 for fancy State, 4 50@4 62 for extra Ohio, and 4 75@5 50 
for extra Genesee. 

Grain—There is nothing in Wheat. Corn is scarce and 
merchantable Western is in fair demand. Sales 4,700 bu 
mixed at 54c. Round yellow is held at 56c, with buyers at 
55[<.'c; Oats are quiet, and the market is without change. 
Nothing doing in Barley or Rye. 

Wool—The market is heavy. Sales 12,000 tbs fine fleece 
16,000 lbs medium do, and 3,000 tbs common do. at fi¬ 
gures not made public, but showing a decline on our quo¬ 
tations of last Wednesday. [Jour. 


Buffalo Market. 


BUFFALO, Aug. 5.—The market for Flour was-very 
quiet yesterday, and the tendency rattier downward. 
Sales confined mainly to small lots to the trade. The 
largest that fell under our notice was 140 bbls Michigan 
at 3 44. There was a pretty good inquiry for Wheat, 
with sales about 25,000 buOhio at 74075c; included in the 
sales were 12,000 bu white Michigan a fraction under S4c. 
There w as not much doing in Corn. Holders of sound 
merchantable lots are firm at 44c. Buyers offer 43c. 
Heated is dull and heavy. Sales two boat loads on private 
terms. Oats steady with sales 5,000 bu at 33c. Whiskey 
quiet at 22@22JaC. 

Freights dull at 9c on Corn, 12c on Wheat and t4e on 
Flour to Albany. 50c on Flour, 14c on Wheat, 11c on 
Corn to New York. 


Brighton Cattle Market, 


Crops in Wisconsin. —The latest accounts from 
the Southern portion of our State, as to the con¬ 
dition of the wheat crop, are, we regret to say, 
generally unfavorable. The hot weather and fre¬ 
quent rains of the last fortnight have rusted much 
of the winter wheat, and the fly aud blight have 
greatly damaged the spring grain.— Milwaukie 
Sentinel. 


Pork Trade Commencing. —The Louisville 
Courier says, that several contracts for hogs for next 
winter’s packing have already been made in that 
city. One or two contracts were recently made at 
$3,75, net, and another for the delivery of a very 
considerable lot in Dec. next, was made at $4. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ALAEAMA. 


! 


Liter from California. 


New Orleans, Aag. 3 

The steamship Alabama has arrived with later 
intelligence from California. Another destructive 
fire has occurred at San Francisco which destroy¬ 
ed some teu squares. The loss is estimated at 
$3,000,000. 

The fire was the work of an incendiary who has 
been arrested by tho Vigilance Committee. 

Active preparations wore making to rebuild tho 
burnt district. Alsady several substantial build¬ 
ings are in process of erection. 

There have been a number of cases of lynch 
law. and crime prevails to a great extent. 

The Agricultural prospects of the State contin¬ 
ue favorable. 

From the mines reports conflicting but general¬ 
ly favorable. The quartz diggings continue to 
yield extremely well. Endian disturbances are still 
j frequent. 


Tracy Female Institute, 

Ho. 33 Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y, 
r|~UIE Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
JL Wednesday, the third day of September next. 

The localion ia retired, the grounds are ample, the build¬ 
ing and furniture new, and designed for the purposes to 
which they are to be appropriated. 

The Institute will be under the supervision of Miss Lu- 
cilia Tracy, assisted by a corps of Teachers, who have 
acquired a reputation for success in their respective depart¬ 
ments. A competent Matron will share with the l’rinci- 
pal the solicitude which she will exercise for the comfort, 
health, habits, manners, and morals, of the Pupils, who 
may board in the Institution. 

The Academic year is divided into Three Terms, of 14 
weeks each. Yearly Pupils are charged for hoard, fuel, 
and furnished rooms, #69, paid in advance—Term Pupils 
©27. Tuition in the English course, frem #4 to #8 per 
Term. There will be a:i extra, charge for the Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Music, Painting, Drawing, and Orna 
mental Needle Work. 

Application (or further information may be made to the 
Principal. 

TRUSTEES. 

Rev. Chester Dewey, LL. D., | lion. Addison Gardiner, 
Hon. 8. L. Selden, , Win. Brewster, 

Alvah Strong, ! Louis Chapin, 

Edwin Pancost, j E. K. Blylh, 

J. P. Humphrey, Esq., John Thompson, Jr 

E. A. Raymond, Ksq. 

BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Rev. J. B. Shaw, | Rev. M. J. Hickok, 

“ J. H. Mclilvaine, I “ H. Daniels, 

“ J. A. Smith, I “ 7,. Freeman, 

“ Win. H. Goodwin. j Prof. N. W. Benedict. 

Rochester, August, 1851. 84wl 


BRIGHTON, July 31.—At market, 800 Beef Cattle, 30 
pairs Working Oxen, 45 Cows and Calves, 400 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra #0,5006,75; 1st quality 
#5,7506,25; 2d do #505,50; 3d do #104,50. 

Working Oxen—Sales, at ©60, 65, 78, 80 and 88. 

Cows and Calves—#24, 25, 28,33, 37, 4X046. 

Sheep and Lambs—At market, 2,9-10 prices, #2, 2,25, 
2,50, 2,75, 3. 

The market was about the same as last week. 

Swine—Old hogs O05|; small,pigs 5.{; fat (logs 5. At re¬ 
tail from 5.1 to 7c. 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 


CAMBRIDGE, July 30.—At market, 719 Cattle—aliout 
600 Beeves, and liO Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 


# 6 , 


Prices—Market Beef—Extra #6,75 per cwt.; first quality 
6,25; second do. 5.50; third do. 5; ordinary, #1. 


New York Cattle Market. 


STATE FAIR. 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rent. 

T HE Committee having charge of all the Grounds ad¬ 
joining the location of the State Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, See., 
& c. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer¬ 
cial Bank, between 11 and 12 o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en¬ 
closure, will be rented on Saturday the second day of Au¬ 
gust, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the "ground, where the Fair 
is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 
Rochester, June 20,1851. 79-tf 


Flour, bbl. .. . 

.#4,5004,63 

Butter, lb. . . . 

. . .. 10011c 

Fork, mess.... 

43,00015,59 

Cheese, tb ... . 


Do. cwt . . 

. .5,7506,00 

FOUL' 

TRY. 

Beef, cwt .... 

.#6,00 

Turkeys, lb. . 


Do. bbl mess 

11,00011,50 

Chickens.. . . 


Lard, tried. . . 

. . . .909JC 

SEEDS. 

Do. leaf. . . 


Clover, bu . . . 

. #5,0005,50 

Hams, smoked 

. . 94010,’c 

Timothy . 

. .1,5002,50 



Flax . 

. . .1.25691.50 

Potatoes, bu . . 

. ...44062c 

SUNDRIES. 

GRAIN. 

Whitefish, bbl. 

.. ..#7,5003 

Wheat,bu. . . 

... ,88091c 

Codfish, cwt. . 


Corn . 

.. .48050c 

Salt, bbl . 

.1,0601,124 

Buckwheat.. . 


Apples, bu. ... 

. .. .7501,00 

Rve . 

. . .624069 

Do. dried. . 

.624 

Oats. 

. . . .38040c 

Eggs, doz. . . 

.lie 

Barley . 

. .. — 0—c 

Beans, bu. . . 

...1,2501,50 

Ill Dh 

s. 

Hay, ton. . • • 

. . .6010,00 

Slaughter, cwt. 

..3,5001,00 

Wood, hard, cord .. .3fS)3,50 

Calf, lb. 


I)o. soft, . 

. .. .202,50 

Sheep Pelts . . . 

. 38040c 

Wool, lb. 

.. . .30010c 

Lamb skins. . 

. . .18038c 

Flour barrels . 

. . . .30033 


NOTICE. 

HE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 


tlie New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. Inquiries respecting matters Immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad¬ 
dressed to tne. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and I will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and the necessary entries made at the business-of¬ 
fice. JAMES P. FOGS. 

Rochester, July, 1851. 80tf. 


FIRST PREMIUM, 1850, 


H orse powers,threshers & separators, 

manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines 


manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. 
took the First Premium at the State Fair in Albany, in 
September, 1850. 

We are prepared to put up these Powers and Threshers, 
for any farmer in this part of State, (without extra charge,) 
put them in operation, and warrant to give satisfaction. 
Two Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, complete, 

with extra pieces, See., .#150 

Send us your orders early in August, and we will attend to 
them promptly J. P. FOGG Sc BROTHER. 

No 20 Bufialo-st., opposite the Arcade, Rochester. 
July 24. 83-6w 



Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 

Ware-Mouse! 


Removed from 

Front Street 

TO NO. 

29 BUFFALO 
STREET, 

Oi POSITE THE 
ARCADE. 
SEEDS & FARM¬ 
ING TOOLS OF 
EVERY 


iSCRTPTIONT 


J P FOGG & BROTHER. 


I^IIAIN TIEE. — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 


the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79-6w J P. FOGG & BRO. 


EJWERY & EO.’S 


ATEW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi- 
_L% urfi Railroad Horse Power Threshers, Sec. 


We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse powers, tec., to examine it. 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf • 68 State street, Rochestsr. 


EMERY & GO’S, 

New-York State-Agricultural Society’s 

first premium 

ICASLJfSOAD MORSE POWER. 


T U1E above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
30ld by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with'all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and lioen preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the aljove Horse¬ 
power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery Se 
Go’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
you-rs than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-rnan of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of beine furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices. See., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural: Warehouse. EMERY & (CO. 
78-tf 


Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag# Warehouse 


T HE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at¬ 
tention of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Maser.. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Piow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Penncck’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE Se CO., Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st, Rochester 


NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells Se Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s Blocic, Rochester, N. Y. 

T HE subscribers, under the nanieofBRiaos& Brother, 
are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known aa the 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHA8. W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & liriggn. 
68-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason Se Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborough, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 08 of Moore’s Du¬ 
ral Naw-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and F.agle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different- sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings Will bo kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would lie pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchasetor not. BRIGGS Se BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1854. 69-lf 


GARDENING AND E’AJS.fflBVO TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Flora! Rakes, Hedge Shears, aud other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 63 State street, by 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Drags, Cultivators, and Com Plows. 

E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

68tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State c*. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

- 'TENTS FOOfS. HIRE. 


T HE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup¬ 
ply Agricultural Societies with Tent3 during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Tliree Tents cf the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that willconvene from 10 
persons up to 400. 

N. B.—It is desirable thatearly application be made. 
Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester, N. Y 


A. W. Gary's Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps 


Hides—#5,254? cwt. Tallow #5,25. 

Stores—Working oxen—#70,990110 

Cows and Calves—#20, 28,035. 

■ Veal Calves, #3, 507. 

Two years old, #16, 21027; three •■ ears old, #20,270 
34. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,8-19 at market. Nearly alt sold. 

Prices, Extra, #4, 608. By lot, #1,50, 2,2503. 

Swine—None. 

Remarks—The market about the same as it was last 
week, active, with ready sales. The quality of cattle is 
very good. 

80 cars came over ihe Fitchburg Railroad, 53 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 


N F.W YORK, July 28.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
2,500 Beeves, (all Southern and Western.) 

The market clones dull, and about 600 Dead remain un¬ 
sold. Sales at from 608c per lb. 100 head were driven 
to Brighton. 

At Browning’s—Offered 8,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 40 
Cows and Calves. 

Sales of Sheep at from #1,75 to 2,7504; Lambs #1,25 to 
2,7504; leftover 500. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from #20 to 30042,30: all 
sold. 

At Chamberlain’s—209 Beeves offered. Sales at from 
608c. per lb. 

Cows and Calves—100 offered; sales at from #22 to 30 

010 . 

Sheep and Lambs—2.590 offered. Sales Sheep at #1,75 
to 2,7501; Lambs #1,75 to 3. 2 j 0 leftover. 


T HE inventor after thoroughly testing Ins engine pump 
(for the past two years,)“feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, Slc. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 39 gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2£ do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured andsold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

76tl CARY & BRAINARD. 


EMEOT & CO.’S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power. 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 

T HE above machines are offered the public this season 
at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.#110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power #35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete witn wrenches. Sec. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two Horse Power..#100 

One do do . 75 

Thetlireshers havingno patent on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 




OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

S. MOLTLSON? at the Old Rochester Nur- 


f,«C- sery, Rochester, N.Y..offers 

10,000 Northern Spy Appie Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so ! "cited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tD 06 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, IT. 7 

T HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Bea»3, Potatoes, Corn, and all oilier kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Kot-Bed Plants, FruitandOrna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated ar.d unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 


I EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
J sa 


sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf 8. MOULSON. 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 


£ffORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 


price from #3 to #7 
Store, 4 Main st., by 


for sale at the American Seed 
0 C F CROSMAN. 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 


BUBJDJ’S SCYTHES. 


According to tho recent census the num¬ 
ber of colored persons ia this State is 47,814, of 
whom 22,905 are males and 24,949 females ; in 
1840 tho number was 50,000, of whom 24,000 
were males and 26,90S females. The decrease i 
has thus been about equal in the two sexes. 


T HE Subscriber still acts a^ agent for the North Wayne 
_ Scythe Co., in tho sale of these Scythes. Ample ur- 
rengements have lieen made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the meat favorable terms. 

All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre¬ 
sented, as he does not endorse the tricks of the trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
wilt receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 
Orders for Scythes may be forwarded to me by mail, or 
given to H. B. Burlkiqk, who will act as traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the State in due season. 

8aathas, Forks, Hoos, Cradles, Horso-rakas, and 
other implements, furnished of the best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders a I dressed to me. at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Hochesrer, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE, Agent. 

August 5th, 1851. 81—tf 


WOOL.—Dullness is the leading feature in the market, 
aud no sales of moment have been made; Manufacturers 
have not appeared, borne Western buyers are desirous of 
effectii x sales, but ’heir figures arc from 3 to 4c higher 
than dealers here demand. But this we understand is 
not an uncommon occurrence. Lots in the country are 
pretty generally held much higher than in this market. 
We give below the market rates to-.iay for the several 
grades:— 

Extra fine Saxony fleece,.47a50 

Fine Saxony do .45n47 

Saxony and Merino,.42a45 


WBSITNEY » S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 


Full Blood 
14 to K do 
Native aud hi 
Extra Fulled, 
Super do. 
No. 1. do. 


.42a43 

.38a42 

. . . .34a36 

.42a 14 

.38a40 

.. 34a36 

f Alb. Jour. 

BOSTON WOOL MARKET, July 29.—New fleece is 
coming in freely, and sales are making within the range 
of quotations; stocks accumulating. We hear of no for¬ 
eign sales. 

Saxony Fleece,. 48a50 

Prime Saxony fleece, IP lb,.51@51 

Full blood do .43045 

K do do ..41 @12 

>£ do do .37@40 

hi do and common,.v33%36 

Lambs, superfine,...440 46 

do 1st quality,.. . 40012 

do 2d do .30034 

do 3d do .17019 


C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West- 
crnNew York. It now occupiesthree large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types,paintings, statuary, Sec. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY. 

[53tf] Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St 


T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, a uthors, 
Sec .—that he has established a Stbrbotypk Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa- 
I cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Famph- 
j lets, Periodicals,' Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c.. Sec. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. Ail work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a desidera¬ 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded 1 o the 
enterprise. 

22^“ Foundry in Taltnan Block. Buffalo street. A11 or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. W. BROWN. 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [ 63-tf ] 


MARSHALL’S BOOK B£N»EItY, 

j=YSTk m,i BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
Buffalo streets, over Sage Se Brother’s Book- 
store, Rochester, N. Y. 

liiBfflfigy Music books. Pamphlets, Periodicals, Sec., 


jH^AltVES'JT GLOVES--Got up expressly for Far¬ 


mers’ use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against 
thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Wiiip Store, 

80-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 


JAPANNED WARE. 

\ LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and fo 
/xsale, wholesale and retail by J. B. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 


bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books rebound ; 
Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.— All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [57—tf-) F. H. MARSHALL 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 


1 7 AGLK PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
\i all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 

C. WILDER & CO 


-ale by 


(62-tf) 


Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N,Y 




































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOIt KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

SONG OF LIFE. 

What is our life, but constant strife. 
Maintained at fate’s command. 

While wandering o’er an ocean shore, 

A shore of drifting sand? 

And what our dreams, our fondest schemes, 
Our struggles after fame, 

But toil and care, to grasp the air. 

Or write in sand—a name? 

And yet to live and not to strive, 

’Twere nobler far to die; 

For what doth death, but stop the breath, 
That we, from toil, may fly? 

Each noble mind, must leave behind, 

Its deeds and thoughts to men; 

We close our eyes—an act ne’er dies, 

But lives, and acts again. 

Hearts free from soil—hands full of toil, 
Whatever path is trod— 

’Tis thus we do, deeds that are true. 

To country, self, and God. 

Then be our life, a constant strife, 

Some loftier steep to gain, 

And when we rest, in earth’s damp breast, 
Be not our toil in vain. N. 


A COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 

Near the hamlet of Udorf, on the banks 
of the Rhine, not far from Bonn, there yet 
stands the mill which was the scene of the 
following adventure:— 

On Sunday morning the miller and his 
family set out as usual to attend divine ser¬ 
vice at the nearest church in the village of 
Heassel, leaving the mill, to which the dwel¬ 
ling-house was attached in charge of his 
servant-maid, Hanchen, a bold-hearted girl, 
who had been sometime in his service. The 
youngest child, who was still too little to go 
to church, remained also under her care.— 
As Hanchen was busily engaged preparing 
dinner for the family, she was interrupted 
by a visit from her admirer, Henirich Bot- 
leler; he was an idle, graceless fellow, and 
her master, who knew his character well, 
had forbidden him the house; but Hanchen 
could not believe all the stories she had 
heard against her lover, and was sincerely 
attached to him. 

On this occasion she greeted him kindly, 
and not only got him something to eat at 
once, but found time in the midst of her 
business to sit down and have a gossip with 
him, while he did justice to the fare set be¬ 
fore him. As he was eating, he let fall his 
knife, which he asked her to pick up for 
him; she playfully remonstrated, telling 
him she feared, from what she heard, he 
did little enough work, and ought at least 
to wait on himself; in the end, however, 
she stooped down to pick up the knife, 
when the treacherous villain drew a dagger 
from under his coat, and caught her by the 
nape of the neck, griping her throat firmly 
with his fingers to prevent her screaming; 
then with an oath, he desired her to tell 
him where her master kept his money, 
threatening to kill her if she did not com¬ 
ply with his demand. The surprised and 
terrified girl in vain attempted to parley 
with him"; he still held her tightly in his 
choking grasp, leaving her no other choice 
but to die or betray her master. She saw 
there was no hope of softening him or chang¬ 
ing his purpose, and with a full conviction 
of his treachery, all her native courage 
awoke in her bosom. 

Affecting, however, to yield to what was 
inevitable, she answered him in a resigned 
tone, that what must be, must; only, if he 
carried off her master’s gold, he must take 
her with him, too; for she could never stay 
to hear their suspicions and reproaches, en¬ 
treating him at the same time, to relax his 
grasp of her throat, for she could hardly 
speak, much less do what he bid her, while 
he held her so tight. At length he was 
induced to quit his hold, on her reminding 
him that he must lose no time, as the fam¬ 
ily would be returning from church. She 
then led the way to her master’s bed-room, 
and showed him the coffer where he kept 
his money. 

“ Here,” she said, reaching to him an axe 
which lay in a corner of the room, “ you 
can open it with this, while I run up stairs 
to put all my things together, besides the 
money I have saved since I have been 
here.” 

Completely deceived by her apparent 
readiness to enter into his plans, he allowed 
her to leave the room, only exhorting her 
to be as quick as possible, and was imme¬ 
diately absorbed in his own operations; 
first opening the box, and then disposing of 
the money about his person. In the mean¬ 
while, Hanchen instead of going up stairs 
to her own room, crept softly along several 
passages till she again reached her master’s 
chamber. It was the work of a moment 
to shut and bolt the door upon him; and 
this done, she rushed to the outer door of 
the mill to give the alarm. The only be¬ 
ing in sight was her master’s little boy, a 
child of five years old; to him she called 
with all her might, “ Run, run, to meet your 
father as he comes from church: tell him 
we shall all be murdered if he does not 
come back!” 


The frightened child did as she bid him, 
and set off running on the road she pointed 
out. Somewhat relieved by seeing that 
the child understood her, and would make 
her situation known, she sat down for a 
moment on the stone seat before the door, 
and, full of conflicting emotions of grief 
and thankfulness for her escape, she burst 
into tears. But at this moment a shrill 
whistle aroused her attention; It was from 
her prisoner Henrich, who opened the gra¬ 
ted window above her head, shouted to 
some accomplices without to catch the child 
that was running away so fast, and to kill 
the girl! 

Hanchen looked around in great alarm, 
but saw no one. The child still continued 
to run with all his might, and she hoped 
that it was but a false alarm to excite her 
and overcome her resolution; when just as 
the child reached a hollow in the next field 
(the channel of a natural drain) she saw a 
ruffian start up from the bed of the drain, 
and, snatching up the child in his arms, has¬ 
tened with him towards the mill, in accord¬ 
ance with the directions of his accomplice. 
In a moment she perceived the full exten- 
of her danger, and formed her plan for est 
caping it. 

Retreating into the mill, she double lock¬ 
ed and bolted the door; the only apparent 
entrance into the building, every other 
means of obvious access being prevented 
by strong iron grating fixed up against all 
the windows, and then took post at the up¬ 
per casement, determined to await patient¬ 
ly her master’s return, and her consequent 
delivery from that dangerous position, or 
her own death if indeed inevitable; for she 
was fully resolved to enter into no terms, 
and that nothing should induce her to give 
up her master’s property into the robber’s 
hands. 

She had hardly time to secure herself in 
her retreat, when the ruffiian, holding the 
screaming child in his arms, and brandish-^ 
ing a knife in one hand, came up, and bid 
her open the door, or he would break it 
down, adding many awful oaths and threats, 
to which her only answer was that she put 
her trust in God. Heinrich, who from 
his window was witness to this colloquy, 
now called out to cut the child’s throat 
before her eyes if she still persisted in her 
refusal. 

Poor Hanchen’s bean quailed at this 
horrible threat, but only for a moment. The 
death of the child could be no gain to them, 
while her own death was certain if she ad¬ 
mitted the assailant, and her master, too, 
would be robbed. She had no reason, 
either to suppose that her compliance would 
save the life of the child. It was to risk 
all against nothing, and she resolved to 
hold out to the last, though the villain from 
without renewed his threats?, saying that 
if she would not open the door to him 
he would kill the child, and then set fire 
to the mill over her head. “ I put my 
trust in God,” was still the poor girl’s an¬ 
swer. 

In the meanwhile the ruffian set down 
the child for a moment to look about for 
combustibles to carry out his threat. In 
this search he discovered a mode of enter¬ 
ing the mill, unthought of by Hanchen. It 
was a large aperture in the wall communi¬ 
cating with the great wheel and the other 
machinery of the mill; and it was a point 
entirely unprotected, for it had never been 
contemplated that any one would seek to 
enter by so dangerous an inlet. Triumph¬ 
ant at this discovery, he returned to tie the 
hands and feet of the poor child, to pre¬ 
vent its escape, and then stole back to the 
aperture by which he intended to effect an 
entrance. 

The situation of the building prevented 
Hanchen seeing anything of this, but a 
thought had meanwhile struck her. It 
was Sunday, when the mill was never at 
work; if, therefore, the sails were set in 
motion, the whole neighborhood would know 
that something unusual was the matter, and 
her master, especially, would hasten home 
to know the meaning of anything so strange. 
Being all her life accustomed to the machin¬ 
ery of the mill, it was the work of a mo¬ 
ment to set it all in motion—a brisk breeze 
which sprung up at once, set the sail flying. 
The arms of the huge engine whirled round 
with fearful rapidity; the great wheel slow¬ 
ly revolved on its axis; the smaller gear 
turned, and creaked, and groaned, accord¬ 
ing as the machinery came into action; the 
mill was in full operation. It was at this 
moment that the ruffian intruder had suc¬ 
ceeded in squeezing himself through the 
aperture in the wall, and getting himself 
safely lodged in the interior of the great 
drum wheel. His dismay, however, was 
indescribable when he began to be whirled 
about with its rotation, and found that all 
his efforts to put a stop to the powerful ma¬ 
chinery which set it in motion, or extricate 
himself from this perilous situation, were 
fruitless. In his terror, lie uttered shrieks 
and horrible imprecations. 

Astonished at the noise, Hanchen went 
to the spot, saw him caught like a rat in his 
own trap, from which it was no part of her 
plan to liberate him. She knew he would 
be more frightened than hurt if he kept 
within his rotary prison without any rash 
attempts of escape, and that even if he be¬ 
came insensible, he could not fall out of it. 


In the meanwhile the wheel went round 
and round with its steady, unceasing motion, 
and round and round he went with it while 
sense remained, beseeching Hanchen, with 
entreaties, promises, and wild, impatient 
threats, which were all equally disregarded 
till by degrees feeling and perception failed 
him and he heard and saw no more. He 
fell senseless at the bottom of the engine, 
but even then his inanimate body continued 
to be whirled round as before; for Hanch¬ 
en did not dare to trust appearances in such 
a villian, and would not venture to suspend 
the working of the mill, or stop the mill- 
gear and tackle from running at their full¬ 
est speed. 

At length she heard a loud knocking at 
the door, and flew to open it. It was her 
master and his family, accompanied by sev¬ 
eral of his neighbors, all in the utmost con¬ 
sternation, and wonder at seeing the mill- 
sail in full swing on a Sunday, and still 
more so when they found the poor child 
lying bound on the grass, who, however, 
was too terrified to give any account of 
what had happened. Hanchen, in a few 
words, told all; and then her spirit, which 
which had sustained her through such 
scenes of terror, gave way under the sense 
of safety and relief, and she fell fainting in 
their arms, and was with much difficulty 
recovered. The machinery of the mill was 
at once stopped, and the inanimate ruffian 
dragged from his dreadful prison. Heinrich 
too, was brought forth from the miller’s 
chamber, and both were in a short time 
sent bound under a strong escort to Bonn, 
where they soon met the reward of their 
crimes. 

The story of this extraordinary act'fof 
presence of mind, concludes by telling us 
that Hanchen, thus effectually cured of 
her penchant for her unworthy suitor, be¬ 
came eventually the wife of the miller's 
eldest son, and thus lived all her life in the 
scene of her great danger and happy de¬ 
liverance. 
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And the Pine is the languishing tree. 

The Yew tree ne’er can think of eelf 
The Fig tree bore the curse; 

The Date and the Bass are the two next trees— 
Honeysuckle's the “ Irish nurse! ” 

The tell-tale tree is the ruddy Peach; 

Judas ,the traitor tree; 


Pray what is the “ layman’s tree? ” 

The housewife claims the Broom, be sure; 
The Cy-press makes one sad; 


And lime, it is always nigh. 

Linden the Germans must claim as their own; 
The Box tree fights at will; 
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The Creeper is always lazy; 

The Plane is neither up-hill nor down, 

And Tulips drive us crazy. 

Spruce is the dandy, and (h) Elm guides the ships, 
Anu Poplar's the people’s tree; 


Scrub-Oak is always at work; 

The iLo-wira^-Bush warmeth the mutton when cold, 
And the Hazel is brown as a Turk. 


THE COUNTRY. 

Passing along one flf the narrow streets 
of our city on the hot Sunday afternoon 
two weeks ago, we observed a group of boys 
and girls surrounding a boy of eight years 
old or thereabouts, whose pale face and 
emaciated features indicated that he was a 
sufferer. Poverty was manifest in each and 
all of that collection, but in his case it 
seemed more bitter. He wore but a single 
garment, much like a loose gown, gathered 
at the neck and hanging around him with¬ 
out a belt. He had neither shoes nor stock¬ 
ings. Ilis pale forehead contrasted with a 
mass of dark brown hair, combed back on 
his head, and his thin delicate ears would 
have satisfied the most aristocratic judge of 
high blood. He was seated on the door 
stone of one of those houses in which poor 
families are crowded to suffocation, and the 
other children sat on the pavement, or stood 
around him. 

All this we saw as we approached and 
passed the group, for we did not pause, and 
we heard but a single sentence of their con¬ 
versation. The sick boy was speaking, and 
his voice was very sad and very cheerful 
too, (that indescribable union of cheerful¬ 
ness with sorrow, which all have met in one 
or another instance,) and he was saying, 
“ If I only could be buried in the country, 

I think I should be-” content was 

doubtless the last word of his sentence, but 
we did not hear it, for we had passed on. 
We went to church—but that voice haunt¬ 
ed us, and though the text was a stirring 
passage, and the sermon eloquent, we con¬ 
fess that the ringing of those melancholy 
tones was louder, and we might have as 
well been at home. 

This is a simple incident in itself, not 
manufactured for the occasion, but we have 
related it exactly as«it occurred, and now 
we propose to moralize on it a little. The 
boy was dying. That was clear. His face 
looked like it, and in his soft dark eye there 
was a gleam of light, not earthly, and in his 
voice and his prophetic wish, there was a 
tone like the tones we hear in dreams which 
come across the river. He had doubtless 
lived in the country once; perhaps had been 
born there, and had learned to walk with 
his tiny feet crushing violets. Perhaps he 
had loved the blue sky up among the moun¬ 
tains, and doubtless the trees had often led 
his eyes up from their topmost branches to 
the far hon.' of all our dreams. He had 
slept in some small house by a brook side, 
had been lulled to slumber by the wind, 
making music in the branches of the oaks 
and elms, had been woke every morning by 
the swallows passing’ his window, and the 
whistling quail in the grain fields across the 
valley, or perchance by two robins that re¬ 
turned yearly to their nest in the old apple 
tree, and that sat every morning on the old 
well pole and sang till they roused him from 
his glorious dreams. 

Perhaps—but no. We are unconscious¬ 
ly supposing all country homes alike and 
we confess that we have been thinking of 
our own. Without any perhaps at all; he 
was now “ walking the cold and starless 
road of death.” No more birds would wake 
him to gladness in the morning, no more 
musical waters sing him to slumber at night¬ 
fall ! The spring time had come; the mead- 


A RICH STORY. 


Some weeks ago there was a gathering 
of the alumni of Rockland College, Louisi¬ 
ana, when the following hitherto unedited 
story was told. We are indebted for it to 
a correspondent of the N. 0. Delta: 


Lilac is the tree of (he reddish blue tint, 

And Elder we nil are when old; 

Cork for our bottles, and Smoke for our fog, 

And Bone-set will make a mad scold ! 

The Birch, is the terrible schoolmaster-tree, 
Dam-son, is the mother and child; 

The Slippery Elm is the treacherous tree, 

And the Nettlewood never is mild. 

All wives, we are told like their Will-oio at times, 
And Cit-ron warns townsmen to flee; 

The sandals we bind round our ancles at will, 

The whole tree, the Holly must be. 


A tall, awkward looking chap, just from The a<we tree is sp]it and the Co f./« it is 


the Green Mountains of Vermont, came on 
board of one of the splendid North River 
boats at Albany. His curiosity was amaz¬ 
ingly excited at once, and he commenced 
“ peeping,” as he called it, into every nook 
and corner on the boat. The captain’s of¬ 
fice, the engine room, the water closets, the 
barber’s shop, all underwent his inspection; 
and then went on deck and stood in amaze¬ 
ment at the lever beam, the chimneys and 
the various “fixins,” till at last he caught 
sight of the bell. 


We give to the Doctor’s, when ill; 

The Palm tree we offer to friends when we meet. 
And the As-pen we use as a quill. 

Everlasting’s the shrub that never can die, 

The Ash must pass through the fire; 

The Laurel, both Latin and English have praised, 
And the Locusts in Egypt were dire. 

The tree that is dear is the Silver or Gold, 

The Woodbine doth always entwine; 

The Mace belongs to the Billiards, good sir, 

And the wine, is Madeira vine! NtLT-A. 


This was the crowning wonder, and he ANSWER TO THE ILLUSTRATED CHABADa, 
i r _ __ __j xN NO. IV. 
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viewed it from every position, walked around _1_ ’ . > 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

THE STATE FAIR. 

The readers of the Rural have already 
been apprised that the' N. Y. State Agri¬ 
cultural Society will hold their annual Cat¬ 
tle Show and Fair in the city of Rochester, 
the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th of Septem¬ 
ber next. But little more than a month 
now remains for preliminaries, and we may 
be pardoned for calling the attention of all 
classes to the importance of an early and 
efficient preparation for this annual “ Farm¬ 
ers’ Jubilee.” 

The local committee having charge of 
the grounds and fixtures are actively push¬ 
ing forward the preparations, and in due 
season the whole will probably be comple¬ 
ted in a manner of which the citizens of 
Rochester may justly be proud. The dif¬ 
ferent lines of public conveyance will, with 
accustomed liberality, transport passengers 
at half price; and all articles for exhibition 
free, —and we confidently expect one of 
the largest Fairs ever held by the Society. 
We earnestly extend an invitation to all 
who can, not only to come, but to contribute 
something which may add to the interest 
and usefulness of the exhibition. No one 
should think his stock, farm products, or 
any article of manufacture, unworthy a 
place in the collection. If the article be 
not superior to all others, a comparison may 
unfold the cause of inferiority and lead to 
improvement. Under the impression that 
it will not be necessary to swell the list with 
common or perhaps trivial articles, many 
branches of really productive industry are 
often unrepresented. 

Many persons are deterred from exhibit¬ 
ing because they have heard, or labor un¬ 
der the impression, that only favored ones 
receive premiums. The State Society, as 
far as we can judge, have no favorites, 
and if awards have been made at any pre¬ 
vious Fair, that were unjust to the article 
or to the exhibitor, the reason could be 
more readily found in the fallibility of hu¬ 
man judgment, than in any favoritism, 
practiced by the Society or its umpires. A 
wrong basis of action may sometimes be 
established by judges, and the award be 
made to skill in finishing and adorning an 
article, rather than to the real merit of the 
goods themselves, or their adaptation to the 
purpose for which they were intended— 
though as a general rule, undoubtedly the 
useful shotild, and does, have precedence 
over the ornamental. A truly meritorious 
article may fail of receiving a just award 
from want of skill in the exhibitor in bring¬ 
ing it to the notice of the proper commit¬ 
tee. Not one of these causes of failure 
should be attributed to the Society, or its 
officers, who we have had occasion to know 
are usually courteous and just to members 
and exhibitors. 

The dairy interest is becoming one of 
the most important in the State, and we 
hope to see an unusually large show of its 
products. Here may Chautauque, Erie, 
Allegany and Wyoming, meet and compare 
notes and dairies with Herkimer, Oneida, 
Madison, Jefferson, Lewis and Washington. 
So also may Orange, Westchester, Rock¬ 
land, and other river counties place their 
butter side by side with that from North¬ 


ern, Western and Southern New York.— 
Such competition and comparison cannot 
fail of being useful, and we hope our friends 
in those counties will not allow this occa¬ 
sion to pass with as meagre a show as in 
former years. Ohio will no doubt be pre¬ 
pared to enter the list with credit to herself. 

At the Canadian Fair in September last 
we saw the finest samples of wheat ever 
grown upon this continent. Can not the 
farmers of Western New York favor us 
with a show of their best varieties, if it 
shall be only for comparison and exchange. 
All goods for exhibition should be forward¬ 
ed early, and have their place upon the 
grounds at the opening of the exhibition, 
that they may be the better seen, and re¬ 
ceive more attention from the judges. 

After the invitation to our friends abroad 
it may not be unprofitable to remind the far¬ 
mers of Monroe county, and our readers 
generally in Western New York, that they 
will be expected to fully sustain their high 
reputation at this Fair. The richest pro¬ 
ducts of your fields, the choicest selections 
from your fruits and flowers, the best of 
your flocks and herds, will be necessary to 
compare with those from other parts of the 
State. Nor should the ladies be wanting 
in attention to the interests of this annual 
jubilee. Let their contributions embrace 
articles of use and luxury of domestic 
manufacture, specimens of skill in ail the 
home art and accomplishments of farmer’s 
wives and daughters,—as well as a full dis¬ 
play of the handiwork of the wives and 
daughters of our goodly city, and the sur¬ 
rounding villages. The mechanics of Roch¬ 
ester, have heretofore, at home and distant 
exhibitions, won for themselves a good name, 
and now that the opportunity is again at 
their door, they should n6t allow any less 
favored locality to successfully compete for 
pre-eminence in any branch of manufac¬ 
ture known among them. Let the deter¬ 
mination be formed and executed, that 
Western New York will rank first in the 
coming exhibition, and Rochester rank high¬ 
est among; them all. + 


UPON WHAT DOES MAN SUBSIST I 
IN FOUR NUMBERS — NO. I. 

Man knows himself to be a corporeal be¬ 
ing, possessing appetites and desires that 
cannot be appeased without tangible food, 
which is the product of a tangible earth, 
where he, for a time, at least, must abide, 
—however numerous and spacious the air- 
castles which his fancy may construct and 
furnish, —and not only abide, but must sub¬ 
sist on something more tangible than the 
air which inflates his lungs. If it be true, 
as the preacher saith, that man does not 
live or subsist upon bread alone, it is also 
as true, that he cannot subsist without 
bread; neither can bread be had without 
toil and care—“ for in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto 
the ground.” So if you ask the student 
why he toils over the midnight lamp—the 
merchant why he^sends his ships laden with 
merchandise to every port on the globe— 
the farmer why he labors and sweats under 
an almost tropical sun, hardly giving rest to 
his weary limbs, or sleep to his eyes—and, 
so of all the vocations of man, — you 
will hear the answer, man cannot live and be 
fed and clothed without labor, toil, and care. 

Because of the necessity of man to feed 
upon what is tangible—multitudes have 
breathed out their inner-most desire in the 
language of Agur, —“Feed me with food 
convenient for me—lest I be poor and steal, 
and take the name of God in vain.” Would 
Agur or those who appropriate to them¬ 
selves his words, ever have sent up this 


petition to the Dispenser of every good en¬ 
joyed upon earth, had man been so consti¬ 
tuted as to subsist upon respirable air as 
nutrition ? Does not the thief put in his 
plea for mercy upon the ground that he 
stole to appease the famishing gnawings of 
starvation ? And does not the court some¬ 
times exercise mercy toward the offender 
for this reason ? 

However transcendental the speculations 
of the-most subjective of the metaphysical 
theorists, they must all subsist upon some¬ 
thing more tangible than that which they 
serve up for their hungry disciples. 

The answers to the question, “Upon 
what does Man Subsist,” will be as various 
as the different conditions in which he is 
found. The man who inhabits the plains 
of Buenas Ayres, consuming daily 10 or 12 
pounds of wild bull meat—in whose vocab¬ 
ulary the word bread is not known—sub¬ 
sists very unlike the Irishman, feeding upon 
his potatoes and oatmeal—the Chinese eat¬ 
ing fattened rats—the Greenlander feeding 
upon whale oil—the slave upon the plan¬ 
tations sucking the sweets of the sugar cane, 
and feasting upon his banana—the African 
depending mainly upon sweet dates for his 
sustenance—the Siamese greedily partaking 
of rice—and so through all the other vari¬ 
ous modes of subsistence until the cannibal 
be reached—the very outcast of Paganism. 

And so it is, in the language of another, 
“wheresoever over the whole inhabited earth 
we approach and demand hospitality, a dif¬ 
ferent kind of food is set before us—“ daily 
bread” offered in another form. But we 
may ask, is man then really so versatile a 
being that he can build the visible house 
of his spirit, in the same way, out of the 
most varied materials ? Or do all those so 
varied kinds of nourishment contain one, or 
a few similar matters* which peculiarly serve 
for the food of mankind ? The latter is 
actually the fact.” 

Says, Schiller, the poet:— 

“ Four elements 
In one firm band, 

Give form to life, 

Build sea and land.” 

These four elements are carbon, hydro¬ 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen, combined, form 
the substance of which plants are mostly 
composed. Carbon is the only solid—the 
other three being gases. Our atmosphere, 
according to Poggendorf’s estimate, con¬ 
tains about 1,954,578 cubic geographical 
miles of oxygen, while the respiration of 
man and animals, together with the various 
processes of combustion, consume annually 
about 2-^- cubic miles; consequently 250 
cubic miles in a 100 years—nearly a ten- 
thousandth part of the whole. The amount 
of carbonic acid in the air in proportion to 
oxygen, is as 1 to 155. This is predicated 
on the supposition that man in respiration 
expires a cubic inch of carbonic acid, for 
every cubic inch of oxygen inspired. The 
same change is carried on by combustion. 
This does not account for the proportion of 
carbonic ac : d found in the air. Oxygen 
combines readily with carbon and hydrogen. 
Nitrogen has but slight affinity for other 
substances. 

These four elements form numerous com¬ 
pounds. Only two of these classes are of 
deep importance to the organic world.— 
One of them, says Sciileiden, comprehends 
the substances made of all four elements. 
This includes albumen, fibrine, caseine, and 
gelatine. All animal bodies are formed of 
these substances—and when decomposition 
takes place they are diffused through the 
air. The second class includes all substan¬ 
ces devoid of nitrogen, as gum, sugar, 
starch—spirit, wine, beer, and the various 
kinds of fat. w. 


FARMING IN NEW-ENGLAND, AS IT WAS 
AND AS IT IS. 

Twenty-five and thirty years ago farm¬ 
ing in New-England was thought to be a 
lucrative, and even a money-making busi¬ 
ness; but times and places have changed. 
The Western country has now become our 
next door neighbor, as it were; and while 
real estate “ in the country” in the New- 
Enland States has decreased in value, lands 
in the West have increased in the same 
proportion. There are those here in New- 
England who still contend that farming 
might be made as profitable now as it was 
years ago, did farmers cultivate their land 
as they used to do—but this is a mistake. 
Experience proves it so. I was conversing 
with a neighbor a few days since, on farm¬ 
ing in New-England, —and he stated that 
he knew farmers here in Smithfield, who, 
thirty years ago, sold forty, fifty, or one 
hundred bushels of corn from their farms, 
who were now obliged to buy the same 
amount to feed the stock on their farms. 

The question may be asked, what has 
brought about this change? I will en¬ 
deavor to explain according to my idea of 
the matter. The soil in the New-England 
States has greatly degenerated. The land, 
by long culture has become such that it is 
not natural to the growth of plants, — and, 
even with a plentiful supply of manure, the 
soil will not produce now, what it would 
many years ago, without manure. Hence, 
the fact is obvious that the quality of the 
soil has degenerated, consequently a greater 
amount of manure is required to bring the 
land into a productive state. Every cord 
of manure made by the farmer costs him 
from two to three dollars; and then taking 
into consideration the number of cords re¬ 
quired to manure an acre of land as it should 
be—and adding the expense of plowing, 
planting, hoeing, &c., &c., the net profit to 
the grower is but trifling. 

The chance for the farmer here, with a 
small capital is anything but encouraging. 
But few, even with good crops, can make 
any more than a living. Notwithstanding 
this, scarcely one out of fifty is willing to 
leave his New-England home to seek his 
fortune in the western country. Those who 
are obliged to hire farms here, have to pay 
rent sufficient to purchase a whole farm in 
the west. There are farmers living in this 
town who have hired farms for years, and 
raised barely enough to keep along and pay 
their rent. If such had turned their faces 
westward ten or fifteen years ago, they 
might now have been worth a good 
property. Thus it is with many people; 
rather than undergo privations and some 
inconvenience for a few years, they will 
continue to dig and delve among the rocks 
and worn-out lands of New-England, until 
hard labor and old age have so impaired 
their health and constitution, that they have 
unfitted themselves for emigration to new 
countries, even were they disposed. 

But the time will come—and that time is 
not far distant, when those who intend to 
engage in agricultural pursuits, will think 
it to their advantage to take up their abode 
where less labor is required to support a 
family. The day is fast approaching when 
young men will begin to look upon farming 
as the occupation of the day. Those who 
are now hiving themselves up in counting- 
houses and stores, will, when they see the 
ruined state of their constitutions, look back 
with regret at their choice in their first set 
out in life. They will long for the time when 
they were strong in both body and mind. 

It is an acknowledged fact that there is 
no business or pursuit so healthy, or none 
that brings such a degree of contentment 
to the mind, as cultivating the soil. It 


seems to be natural to the body and mind 
of man. But for some cause or other, farm¬ 
ing has been looked upon by young men 
as rather low and degrading—from the fact, 
perhaps, that he who tills the soil wears a 
brown hand and a sun-burnt visage, and 
dresses too plain and homespun. Many, 
however, are beginning to see the folly of 
such ideas, and look upon the tiller of the 
soil in a different light. May the time come 
when a brown hand and sun-burnt face will 
be no disgrace to any community—when 
farming and the farmer will receive that at¬ 
tention they so justly deserve. 

Smithfield, R. I., August, 1851. A. TODD. 


ON DRAINING.-NO 8. 

If Overseers of Highways would adopt 
the plan of draining such portions of the 
public roads under their care, as are liable 
to become bad in wet weather, a few years 
application of the tax to that object would 
complete a great and much needed im¬ 
provement. Instead of ditches on each 
side of the beaten track, let there be good 
under-drains, and the surface of the road 
from fence to fence may be kept nearly 
level. In places where the water would 
be likely to follow the road-way in heavy 
rains, let surface furrows be made to con¬ 
duct it away. Let this be tried by over¬ 
seers generally, in some favorable parts of 
their districts, and I think it will commend 
itself to public adoption, and, in a few years 
there would be less call for plank roads, to 
keep the farmers handing out their small 
change in going to market their produce. 

All are sensible of the almost impassible 
state of many of our highways when the 
frost first comes out in the spring—but 
were there under-drains, the surface water 
would soon settle away, and clayey and 
mucky roads would become dry almost as 
soon as sandy ones. By the way, a plank 
scraper, with a bar of iron on the edge, 
should be possessed by every road district, 
aud used whenever wet weather renders 
it necessary. 

There might also be an improvement 
and saving in the construction of cellar 
drains. They are generally built of wood 
or stone, and if rats get into the cellar they 
are almost certain to fill such drains with 
dirt from the holes which they dig back of 
the walls. Good selected two-inch pipe, or 
three-inch tile, and flats can be procured 
at from two to three shillings per rod, 
will make a drain which rats cannot injure, 
if a good strainer is placed on each end of 
the passage. 

I would recommend the use of water- 
lime cement to make the joints tight in cel¬ 
lar drains—taking five parts of coarse sand 
to one of lime—mixing in a stiff mortar.— 
Cellars that are wet can be made dry, if the 
drain can enter 12 or 15 inches below the 
bottom, by laying the pipe a foot from the 
wall around the inside of the cellar for the 
water to settle into from the banks. 

Alvin Wilcox. 

West Bloornfield, N. Y., Aug. 1. 


Cradling. — A Heavy Day's Work .— 
A writer in the Livingston Republican re¬ 
cently stated that a Mr. Bliss of Geneseo 
cradled seven acres of wheat in one day. 
This was considered a very creditable and 
industrious performance—but another cor¬ 
respondent, writing from Leicester, eclipses 
it in this wise:—“Mr. Clark, of this town, 
a few days since, cradled seven, and three- 
quarters acres, commencing at half past 6 
A. M., and finishing a little before 6 P. M. 
The wheat was heavy and lodged some¬ 
what—the time occupied being ten and a 
half hours, deducting meals. This beats 
Mr. B’s figures some” 
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PRESERVATION AND USE OF STRAW. 

Messrs. Editors:— In Western New 
York, straw is worth more care than some 
farmers bestow on it. With many it is 
thrown into a sort of an excuse for a stack, 
or removed just so as to get it out of the 
way of the machine. This mode of doing 
business is all out of order, for the straw 
left thus will require a long time to rot suf¬ 
ficiently to be drawn out as manure, as por¬ 
tions of it long remain dry or nearly so. 

Every farmer will find it to his advan¬ 
tage to build a good firm stack pen, say 
seven or eight rails high—well staked or 
locked, with two rails at each corner of the 
pen. Build your pen as near as you can 
guess, just large enough for the straw you 
intend for it, and then stack it as nicely as 
you would hay, and if your stack is large, 
provide yourself with a hay knife, cut down 
and feed out as regularly as you would 
your hay. 

A good thing to put upon your straw is 
a good supply of brine, (as fine salt will 
not dissolve,) and this can be easily done 
when stacking. The advantages of using- 
brine are many. Your cattle, horses and 
sheep will eat it better, and there will al¬ 
ways be a supply of salt in their feed, be¬ 
sides salt is considered a fertilizer, and on 
some lands very beneficial to crops, and 
perhaps would not be injurious to any.— 
This three-fold benefit is sufficient to com¬ 
pensate any farmer the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of putting a good supply of salt, 
in the shape of brine upon his stack of 
straw. 

And feeding out straw as above men¬ 
tioned, has many advantages over the com¬ 
mon careless way of letting cattle run to 
stack as they please, and pull out and tread 
under foot, until they are in danger of be- 
iug crushed to death by the fall of the 
heavy mass of snow and ice that invariably 
accumulates upon the top of the stack. An 
instance of this kind once came under my 
notice. Word came that the straw stack 
had fell over, or the trap had sprung and 
caught under it a fine two year old 
heifer. Hark, she is alive; I hear her 
breathe. Call the boys; go ask neighbors 
A, B and C, if they will come and help 
dig out the poor creature. Then with forks, 
shovels, old axes, and every thing we could 
get hands on, we fell to work to remove the 
frozen mass, and release the poor animal 
from her uneasy confinement. 

By taking the above advice, all such 
troubles may be avoided, and you may have 
plenty of this kind of fodder to last all 
winter, and no more; for it should all be 
thrown out in the course of the winter and 
spring, that it may become mixed with the 
manure and absorb its liquid portions, and 
thus become rotten, when it can be easily 
removed from the yard with forks and 
wagons to the soil that most needs it. 

O f 

From experience and observation we 
have become satisfied that the spring is the 
best time to clean your barn yard, not by 
throwiug it into large heaps in or out of the 
yard, but by drawing it where you want to 
use, with as much moisture in it as it will 
absorb, drop in loads so near together as 
will manure as high as you wish, then 
spread no faster than you want to plow so 
as to prevent loss by evaporation. 

J. Siblev. 

Eagle Harbor, Aug. 1, 1851. 

Economical Manure Sheds. — H. M. 
Baker, a Virginia farmer, thus describes the 
manner of protecting his manure from wash¬ 
ing rains and the exhausting power of the 
sun: — 

“ Set a row of forked posts through the 
cattle yard, 10 feet high, to sustain a range 
pole. Nine feet distant, set another row, 
eight feet high; and nine feet further, an¬ 
other row six feet high; put range poles 
upon these and cover the whole with old 
rails or poles, and brush, and upon these, 
put straw, cornstalks, or sedge, to form a 
roof, which will shed off most of the water 
and all the sun. Brace the corners well to 
prevent accidents from high winds, and 
heap up all yourmanure,commencingatone 
end, so as to allow cattle to occupy the oth¬ 
er portion, and you will gain twice the cost 
of the shed every year.” 

The Potato Rot.— Dr. T. W. Harris, of 
Harvard College, a distinguished entomol¬ 
ogist, has written a long letter to Mr, Proc¬ 
tor, of Danvers, (published in the Salem 
Observer,) in which he expresses his opin¬ 
ion very confidently, that insects have no 
concern or connection with the potato dis- 


ONE CLASS OF FARMERS. 

Eds. Rural: —Farmers, like men of all 
other vocations and trades, differ widely in | 
character and disposition,—and like every j 
other class comprise “ good, bad, and indif¬ 
ferent.” As well might one attempt to 
teach and show a blind man the difference 
and properties of colors, as endeavor to 
portray in a single description, a common 
similitude of the farmer. But as the old 
adage “ from one know all,” would not ap¬ 
ply in this case, I will endeavor to enumer¬ 
ate some of the different kinds of farmers 
embraced in that portion called bad farm¬ 
ers. 

A. owns a farm of some two or three 
hundred acres, keeps but a small amount 
of help, and that the poorest, because he 
hires the men that will work for the least 
wages. He toils hard himself; early and 
late he is at work at that which, by dint of 
labor, yields him the most immediate gain. 
Puts in a great amount of wheat, because 
a bushel of that is worth in market two 
bushels of most any other kind of grain. 
He greatly neglects his buildings, and es¬ 
pecially his fences. Manure is but seldom 
an enricher of his soil, and systematic rota¬ 
tion of crops is as incomprehensible to him 
as the most abstruse theory of Euclid. He 
literally skins his farm, and then complains 
of the poor quality of the land. Not hap¬ 
piness or enjoyment, but riches, is his chief, 
his only aim. 

B. is another farmer, but, unlike Mr. A., 
does not work. He is inclined rather to 
sloth than to industry; his whole premises 
look shabby, and he lets his farm piecemeal, 
on shares. 

Next, and the last I shall mention, is C., 
a man averse to improvement, and in many 
points exceedingly eccentric. He clings 
with tenacity to the ways and customs of 
his early and remote ancestors,—don’t like 
“ book farming,” and therefore takes no ag¬ 
ricultural paper. 

Such we should hardly call farmers; 
they are not at least “ cultivators of the 
soil.” We are much afraid that the first 
will injure his health and shorten his life; 
of the second we predict an early introduc¬ 
tion to want; and the last reminds us of 
the boy who went to mill with a bag upon 
his shoulder, containing a bushel and a half 
of wheat—having the wheat in one end, 
and a stone to balance it in the other. 


STRENGTH OF WIRE FENCES. 

We copy from the Farmer’s Guide, the 
following with regard to wire fence, not only 
as it is a subject which is causing consider¬ 
able attention at the present time, but that 
it gives a rather different view of the best 
kinds of wire adapted to the purpose, than 
has generall y been held: 

The wires used in fencing are of differ¬ 
ent kinds, and bear different names. They 
are named common, prepared, charcoal, and 
annealed wires. The common is the ordin¬ 
ary wire of commerce, and is the kind which 
has hitherto been mostly employed in wire 
fences. It is made from the coarser sorts 
of iron, and, as its name indicates, bears a 
corresponding relation, both as regard qual¬ 
ity and price. 

Prepared wire is made from a finer de¬ 
scription of iron, is more carefully manu¬ 
factured, comes out in longer length, is con¬ 
sequently superior in quality, and bears a 
higher price in market. 

Charcoal wire is the best and strongest 
of any of the qualities made. It is drawn 
from charcoal iron, prepared chiefly by 
wood charcoal, which is freer from the im¬ 
purities known to deteriorate the quality of 
iron that exists in a greater or less degree 
in all fuels used in the manufacture of the 
other descriptions of that material. 

Annealed wire is the common wire soft¬ 
ened in the furnace, and sent out in that 
state. It is purchased at the same price as 
the common, and is in some districts used 
in preference, from its being softer and more 
easily handled than the other. It is, how¬ 
ever, the very worst that can be put into a 
fence, and ought always to be rejected. It 
easily bends, and remains so from want of 
elasticity; and it soon oxidises, even when 
painted. 

The following table exhibits the compar¬ 
ative qualities of these wires, as tested by 
the number of pounds each kind sustains 
before breaking, the length being 10 feet: 


COMMON WIRE. 


No. 8 broke with 590 lbs. 
No. 6 “ “ 844 “ 

No. 4 “ “ 1268 “ 


without perceptibly 
stretching. 


TIME OF CUTTING SEED WHEAT. 

In the Rural of July 3d, an article on 
the above subject declares:—“ As soon as 
the straw immediately below the head 
turns yellow, no more nourishment can be 
received from the root.” In the last pas¬ 
sage,— “For seed, it is thought wheat 
should be suffered to stand until ripe.” 

That wheat yields more when cut early, 
I believe. That it is better for seed when 
cut at a later period, may be true, but I 
would like to see the experiment made two 
or three years in succession. 

When circulation in the straw ceases, 
there can be but little further elaboration 
in the grain, and that little seems to be an 
increase of woody fibre, at the expense of 
the starch and sugar, and consequently a 
decrease of food to sustain the future plant 
until it can draw its subsistence from the 
ground. If it can be shown that the germ 
is immature at the time the grain is capa¬ 
ble of affording the greatest weight of 
matter, and that early cutting prevents its 
perfect organization, then let it stand. 

Is not that grain best for seed which 
grows most readily ? I have heard farmers 
assert, that in a wet season early cut wheat 
is much more apt than late, to grow in the 
sheaf. Would not this, if true, indicate the 
propriety of early cutting for seed ? 

If some one that can, would sow early 
and late harvested seed beside each other, 
cutting again for seed early from the former 
and late from the latter, and so on three or 
four years, would it not settle the question ? 

This might seem a small matter, but if 
the result would show us how in ten years 
to increase our crop one bushel to the acre, 
the whole increase might make, at all events, 
a big loaf for a farmer’s jubilee. Every 
such improvement needs time; but hope on. 
Perhaps I am the only one uninformed 
on this subject; if so, do not laugh at me, 
but throw this in the fire. s. s. l. 

Never plow in bad weather, or when the 
ground is very wet. 


ANNEALED wire. 

No. 8 broke with 605 lbs., stretched 4J inches. 
No. 6 “ “ 832 “ “ 3 

No. 4 “ “ 1282 “ “ 2 

PREPARED WIRE. 

No. 8 broke with 955 lbs., stretched 1 inch. 

No. 6 “ “ 1380 “ “ l “ 

No. 4 “ “ 2163 “ “ \ “ 

CHARCOAL WIRE. 

No. 8 broke with 1274 lbs., ) stretched the same 
No. 6 “ “ 1762 “ > as the prepared 

No. 4 “ “ 2666 “ ) wire. 

These are the Nos. used in wire fences. 
Each bundle of wire is made up of 63 lbs., 
and each bundle runs thus:— 

No. 4 extends from 140 to 150 yards. 

No. 6 “ “ 180 to 200 “ 

No. 8 “ “ 280 to 300 “ 

The cost of the different kinds of wire of 
the same size, from No. 1 to No. 6 is 
the same. No. 1 to No. 6 of common wire 
costs from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per bundle; 
the prepared is 2s. more, and the charcoal 
2s. more than the prepared. 

MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 

August is usually the dryest month of 
the year, and consequently most favorable 
to the reclamation of wet lands, and to the 
excavation of “ muck ” for manure. Every 
farmer should provide substances of some 
kind for absorbing the liquid of his stables 
and yards. Straw, or litter of any kind 
will answer for this purpose, but all farms 
do not afford this material in sufficient quan¬ 
tity. We have often recommended the use 
of muck, or peaty earth, for this purpose, 
but the neglect of this substance—either 
from a want of a knowledge of its value, or 
some other cause—induces a repetition of 
the suggestion. Muck varies greatly in 
value, but all is more or less valuable—es¬ 
pecially as an absorbent of urine. It is, in 
many instances, a good manure of itself.— 
The deposits of small swamps, usually cov¬ 
ered with ash trees, surrounded by high 
lands, are often of this character. The 
muck contains less acid than that common¬ 
ly found in swamps where evergreens 
grow. 

We have lately heard the testimony of 
some of the best farmers in Columbia Co., 
N. Y., to the effect that a compost made of 
equal parts of muck from an ash and elm 
swamp, with barn-yard or stable manure, 
would produce greater effects, and better 
crops, for any length of time than an equal 
quantity of clear manure. We will not 
pretend to say what is the principle con¬ 
tained in this substance, which produces 
these effects — whether it is the carbon 
which is ultimately combined with oxygen 
and forms carbonic acid, and thus feeds the 
crops, or any other cause, is of secondary 
consequence to the farmer, so long as the 
effects are produced—and of these there is 
no doubt. — Albany Cultivator. 

Cultivators of the earth are the most 
valuable citizens. They are the most inde¬ 
pendent, the most virtuous, and they are 
tied to their country, and wedded to its 
liberty and interest by the most lasting 
bonds.— Jefferson. 


NUTRITION IN VARIOUS GRAINS. 

Wheat is one of the most important of 
our crops. The grain contains from 50 to 
75 per cent, of gluten and from 3 to 5 per 
cent, of fatty matter. The proportion of 
gluten is said to be largest in the grain of 
quite warm countries. 

It is a singular fact that, in all the seed 
of wheat and other grains, the principal 
part of the oil lies near or in the skin, as 
also does a large portion of the gluten.— 
The bran owes to this much of its nutritive 
and fattening qualities. Thus in refining 
our flour to the utmost possible extent, we 
diminish somewhat its value for food. The 
phosphates of the ash also lie to a great de¬ 
gree in the skin. The best fine flour con¬ 
tains above 75 pounds of starch to each 
hundred. The residue of 100 pounds con¬ 
sists of 10 or 12 pounds of gluten, 6 to 8 
pounds of sugar and gum, and 10 or 14 lbs. 
of water and a little oil. 

Rye flour more nearly resembles wheat- 
en flour in its composition than any other; 
it has, however, more of certain gummy and 
sugary substances, which make it tenacious 
and also impart a sweetish taste. In baking- 
all grains and roots which have much starch 
in them, a certain change takes place in 
their chemical composition. By baking, 
flour becomes more nutritious, and more 
easily digestible, because more soluble. 

Barley contains rather less starch than 
wheat, also less sugar and gum. There is 
little gluten, but a substance somewhat like 
it, and containing about the same amount of 
nitrogen. 

Oatmeal is little used as food in this coun¬ 
try, but it is equal, if not superior, in its 
nutritious qualities, to flour from any of the 
other grains; superior, I have no doubt, to 
most of the fine wheaten flour of the north¬ 
ern latitudes. It contains from 10 to 18 
per cent, of a body having about the same 
amount of nitrogen or gluten. Besides this, 
there is a considerable quantity of sugar 
and rum, and from five to six per cent, of 
oil or fatty matter, which may be obtained 
in the form of a clear, fragrant liquid.— 
Oatmeal cakes owe their peculiar agreeable 
taste and smell to this oil. Oatmeal, then, 
has not only an abundance of substance 
containing nitrogen, but is also quite fatten¬ 
ing. It is, in short, an excellent food for 
working animals, and, as has been abund¬ 
antly proved in Scotland, for working men 
also. 

Buckwheat is less nutritious than the 
other grains which we have noticed. Its 
flour has from six to ten per cent, of nitro¬ 
genous compounds, about fifty per cent, of 
starch, and trom five to eight of sugar and 
gum. In speaking of buckwheat or oats, 
we of course mean without husks. 

Rice was formerly supposed to contain 
little nitrogen; but recent examination has 
shown that there is a considerable portion, 
some six or eight per cent, of a substance 
like gluten. The per centage of fatty mat¬ 
ter and of sugar is quite small, but that of 
starch much larger than any grain yet men¬ 
tioned, being 80 and 90 per cent.; usually 
about 82. 

Indian corn is the last of grains that we 
shall notice. This contains about 60 per 
cent, of starch, nearly the same as oats. — 
The proportion of oil and gum is large, 
about 10 per cent; this explains the fat¬ 
tening properties of Indian meal, so well 
known to practical men. There is besides 
these, a good portion of sugar. The nitro¬ 
genous substances are also considerable in 
quantity, some 12 or 16 per cent All 
these statements are from the prize essay 
of Mr. J. H. Salisbury, published by the 
New York State Agricultural Society.— 
They show that the results of European 
chemists have probably been obtained by 
the examination of varieties inferior to ours; 
they have not placed Indian corn much 
above the level of buckwheat or rice, where¬ 
as, from the above, it is seen to be “ in most 
respects, superior to any other grain.” 

Sweet corn differs from all other varie¬ 
ties, containing only about 18 per cent, of 
starch. The amount of sugar is, of course, 
very large; the nitrogenous substance 
amounts to the very large proportion of 20 
per cent.; of gum, to 13 or 14; and of oil, 
to about 11. This, from the above results, 
is one of the most nourishing crops grown. 
If it can be made to yield as much per 
acre as the harder varieties, it is well worth 
a trial on a large scale. — Prof. Norton's 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture. 

Potato Crop in Ohio. —The Cincinnati 
Commercial says the potato crop, this year, 
has never been equalled by any previous 
one. In addition to the abundant supply, 
their flavor is far superior to any that has 
been introduced into our market for many 
years. 

Harvest Drink. —Mix with five gallons 
of good cool water, half a gallon of molas¬ 
ses, one quart of vinegar, and two ounces 
of powdered ginger. This will make not 
only a very pleasant but invigorating and 
healthful beverage. 

Plowing. —Never plow wet land in wet 
weather, much less harrow such, nor when 
it is wet in itself. Plow deep by degrees, 
and manure as you deepen. And, instead 
of the expensive horse, use theprofitable ox. 


THE USE OF MUCK. 

“ Were I so situated,” says a late En¬ 
glish writer on Geoponies, “ as to be able 
to command, at all times a supply of muck, 
I should feel myself almost entirely inde¬ 
pendent of atmospheric changes, and should 
feel myself warranted in defying the harm¬ 
ful effect of those contingencies which so 
spread desolation over whole districts, and 
bring down the fondest hopes of the farmer 
withered and blighted to the ground.” 

All lands, must have been frequently 
observed by the farmer, are not equally or 
in a like degree affected by drought In 
part this is owing to the difference in as¬ 
pect and constitution, yet in a still greater 
and more important degree, to the manner 
of working and manuring them. No field 
that has been liberally manured, and syste¬ 
matically worked will exhibit so soon the 
withering effects of drought, as one that is 
deficient in vegetable pabulum; and it may 
be laid down as an incontrovertible maxim, 
worthy of all credence, that manure is, in 
one sense, a substitute for water. Hence 
the writer above quoted says: 

“If a soil can be filled with a due quan¬ 
tity of old and readily decomposable ma¬ 
nure to the depth of one foot below the 
surface—thoroughly blending the organic 
matter with the inorganic, and keeping the 
surface thoroughly fined and light, there 
need be no serious apprehension entertained 
respecting the final success of the crop, un¬ 
less in cases of extreme and very protracted 
drought; for the pulverised surface will act 
as a non-conducter, while the manure in¬ 
humed beneath the superior stratum will 
be kept moist by the aqueous particles 
which are continually ascending from be¬ 
low. I have so long been convinced of this 
fact, that I now rarely suffer myself to con¬ 
template the loss of any crop, from drought, 
under my present system of aggrestie econo¬ 
my, as coming within the limits of actual 
probability. In the muck bed, the farmer 
has a deposite worth more to him and to 
the nation, than the richest veins of Cali¬ 
fornia or Peru, as it affords the means of 
almost’ illimitable agricultural prosperity, 
provided it be properly and judiciouly ap¬ 
plied.” 

There are few farmers in this country, 
who do not possess this invaluable resource, 
and the only thing calculated to excite 
surprise is, that sq little effort is made to 
render it more directly available. Let 
every one “ work” his muck bed as he 
would a “gold mine,” and the fortunate 
results will soon be made apparent.— Ger. 
Telegraph. 

Stone Wall, when the material is con¬ 
venient, is the best, and cheapest fence the 
farmer can make. Animals seldom at¬ 
tempt to go over it, or throw it down; and 
if it falls down a little in the course of the 
year, the materials are always at hand for 
repairing it. But do not cut the farm up 
into too small lots, as they are more difficult 
to till and to mow than open fields; be¬ 
sides the great waste of land for many in¬ 
terior fences. We have known farms of 
moderate size on which the waste of land 
forunnecessary fences, and the strips on 
each side not convenient to till, was suffi¬ 
cient to produce §100 worth of fruit annual¬ 
ly, if set in trees. —New Eng. Farmer. 

Account should be kept detailing the 
expenses and produce of each field. 


Vinegar.— It is a general opinion that 
cider makes the best vinegar, and it is prob¬ 
able the best substance generally used for 
this purpose; but maple sap is superior to 
cider for vinegar. The juice of blackber¬ 
ries makes a very superior vinegar for table 
use, retaining the beautiful color and fine 
aroma of the fruit The juice of the little, 
wild red cherry, and many other small fruits 
make excellent table vinegar. In the days 
of our childhood, in a new country, all the 
vinegar used in the family was made from 
the wild fruits, or from the sap of the maple. 
And in this respect there has been no im¬ 
provement in the quality of vinegar, but a 
deterioration.— N. E. Farmer. 

To Bake Apples. —Take sour apples, 
those of a keen acid, and to every square tin 
filled with them, pour a teacupful of water 
and one of sugar. Bake them slowly until 
done. .Eat them with cream and the juice 
which cooks from them. Nobody knows 
much of baking apples, who has not eaten 
them in this way. No quince, peach, pear 
nor plum preserves are equal to this simple 
dessert. 


Raspberry Pie.— Pick over the rasp¬ 
berries—they will not bear washing—put 
them into a deep dish lined with paste, 
spreading sugar in the bottom of the dish; 
cover the raspberries with sugar, dredge 
them with flour, and bake half an hour.— 
Mrs. Bliss. 

To Take Mildew out of Linen. —Take 
soap and rub it well; then scrape some fine 
chalk, and rub that also into the linen; lay 
it on the grass; as it dries, wet it a little, 
and the mildew will come out at twice doing. 
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FRUITS IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 

Probably our prairies are not in all re¬ 
spects as good for fruits generally, as West¬ 
ern New York. Our winters and springs 
are extremely variable. Sometimes we 
have the steady cold winter of a high north¬ 
ern clime, succeeded by a regular gradu¬ 
ated spring; at other times our winters are 
only an extension of Indian summer, and 
succeeded by a cold and changable spring. 
These great variations are often fatal to the 
fruit crops,—especially peaches. 

But we have some offsets to these unfa¬ 
vorable circumstances. First,—A soil that 
is not excelled by any on the globe. Trees 
make a rapid, vigorous, and healthy growth, 
without those artificial aids which are ne¬ 
cessary on poorer and harder soils. Second, 
— Our summers are generally bland, dry, 
and warm. Grain and fruits expand rapidly, 
and ripen early. 

I cannot speak from experience, (for my 
two years residence has been in too new a 
settlement,) but I have read and heard from 
good authority, that fruits in Illinois are 
larger, and richer, than the same kinds in 
older States. This is probably our com¬ 
pensation for an occasional failure. 

Apple trees have about the same enemies 
to contend with here, as in New York.— 
The borer, caterpillar, and canker-worm 
have made themselves known. In a recent 
ride through the country, I noticed in the 
older orchards, a blight which is cpiite com¬ 
mon. The ends of the limbs seem to have 
been suddenly killed. This is probably the 
same that is sometimes called, “fire blight,” 
and what Downing calls “insect blight.”— 
In some orchards, more than half the trees 
were more or less affected. But in spite of 
all enemies, large and fine crops of apples 
are generally produced, whenever the trees 
have obtained the requisite size and age. 

I cannot say as much of peaches. More 
than half the time, on the open prairies 
they do not produce at all; and I am told 
there occasionally comes a storm which kills 
the entire tree except the roots. Peach 
orchards are not much noted any where 
for their beauty, but i never saw them any 
where else, look so brambly and scragged 
as here. This appearance is owing to the 
total neglect of trimming off the lower 
limbs, as it is said they are less liable to 
winter kill; and when they do winter kill, 
the whole nest of suckers thrown up by the 
living roots are .allowed to grow. 

The cherry, plum, grape, and pear, gen¬ 
erally produce abundantly. Wild fruits 
and berries are very prolific, and are much 
used. In this section of the State we have 
wild plums, crab apples, gooseberries, black 
berries, raspberries and strawberries; and 
a little south of us, they have in addition to 
these, persimmons, pa paws and mulberries- 

Others, before me, have pronounced Il¬ 
linois the garden of the world; and I think 
our fruits will prove no disgrace to the gar¬ 
den. And as no country possesses equal 
advantage for such universal and instan¬ 
taneous planting of orchards, as the prairie, 
we may reasonably expect an abundant 
supply very soon. 

Break and fence the wild prairie one sea¬ 
son, and the next it is as ready as ever for 
a garden or an orchard. You will find a 
nursery within a half days ride, and you 
can obtain the choicest kinds of apple trees 
of the proper age for setting, at a York 
shilling each. 

Some of our old settlers, neglect setting 
out an orchard because they think it is too 
late, but generally new comers very prop¬ 
erly provide for an orchard the first tiling. 
Not to do so, when it is so easily done, is a 
blindness to the future, totally unbecoming 
a man of sense and reflection. l. d. w. 

Indiantown, Ill., July, 1851. 

White Blackberries. —The Salem 
(Mass.) Gazette of last week says;—“ It is 
an ancient joke that ‘all blackberries are 
red when they are green.’ We have re¬ 
cently received a quantity perfectly ripe, 
but of a beautiful light pea green color, of 
a luscious sweetness, and the brightest 
cleanest and handsomest of all the small 
fruits. They were raised by Mr. J. S. Need¬ 
ham, of Danvers, and have been propagated 
from a single plant, obtained in the State of 
Maine, which was, no doubt, an accidental 
variety of the common high bush black¬ 
berry.” 


FRUIT TREES—TIMELY HINTS. 

Attend to your fruit trees. Support by 
props or remove the fruit of such as are 
overburdened. In doing this, take care 
that you do not injure the bark. Place be¬ 
tween it and the stake whenever employed, 
something that is soft—like woolen cloth or 
hay. Let these props be taken away as 
soon as the fruit is gathered. 

Be careful to remove from the garden 
anti orchard such as seem to ripen and fall 
early. By doing so you will destroy mul¬ 
titudes of insects in embryo. In order to 
effect this thoroughly, wherever it is expe¬ 
dient, let the pigs run in the orchard until 
the fruit is ripe and fit to save. Otherwise 
pick up and remove what are not unfre- 
quently denominated windfalls. These will 
almost always if examined be found to con¬ 
tain a grub or a well grown worm. 

If you would have your grapes mature 
and ripen well, keep the grounds free from 
weeds and grass and from trailing wander¬ 
ers from the vine stalk. Thus you will pre¬ 
vent mildew and improve the quality of the 
fruit, and also hasten the time of its ripen¬ 
ing. In pruning or removing from the 
main branches or vines, side productions or 
suckers, avoid the injuring of the leaves > 
whose office, in part, is to protect the grow¬ 
ing fruit from too great an exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

This is the time for budding apples, pears, 
peaches, nectarines and almonds. Look to 
your July buddings, if any nursery work of 
this kind was then done. Remove any 
shoots which have appeared—also from the 
the trees that were grafted in the spring. 

Preserve fruit stones, such as you desire 
to grow, and plant them as soon as you can 
make it convenient to do so. 

Keep your nursery free from weeds, if 
you would see seedlings in a healthy, grow¬ 
ing state. 

Itis interesting to watch the struggle that 
goes on during the warm season between 
the industrious gardener, farmer and nur¬ 
seryman, and their, enemies, the weeds, 
which seem to tread hard, as it were, upon 
the heels of the growing crop. They are 
like the theives and robbers of civilized so¬ 
ciety. The latter are not more eager to ob¬ 
tain their booty, than the former, from vege¬ 
table instinct, so to speak, are to produce 
seed. This the faithful and ever vigilant 
tiller of the soil has set himself against in 
the most determined manner. Such a gar- 
dener would consider it less odium upon his 
character, to fail of producing a crop, thro’ 
the want of skill, than through negligence 
to have suffered a crop of weed seed to 
have matured and disseminated itself over 
his cultivated grounds. w. 

—" 5 ' "» I . 

TO MAKE YOUNG PEAR TREES BEAR. 

I was afflicted by the sight in my garden 
for four or five years, of the most luxuriant 
and thrifty young pear trees, which would 
not bear, but all their strength ran to wood. 
Yexed at this, I resolved to try the effect 
of bending down the branches so as to 
check the flow of sap and cause them to 
form fruit buds instead of wood buds.— 
Accordingly, the first week of December, 
1847, I filled my pockets with stout twine; 
I drove down some small pegs into the 
ground underneath my trees, (which had 
branched low, so as to make dwarfish 
heads;) I then tied a string to the end of 
every long shoot, and gradually bringing 
down the end of the limb till it curved 
down so as to make a considerable bend or 
bow, I fastened it in that position either 
by tying the other end of the string to the 
peg, or to another branch or a part of the 
trunk. 

According to my expectation, the tree 
next year changed its habit of growth, and 
set an abundance of fruit buds. Since that 
I have had plentiful crops of fruit without 
trouble—take good care not to let many 
branches go on the upright system.— Hor¬ 
ticulturist. 

Cultivating Blackberries. —The Mass¬ 
achusetts Agriculturist says they cultivate 
the blackberry in the vicinity of Boston.— 
An old pasture is broken up, the sprouts 
are planted in rows in October, and kept 
clear of weeds, and otherwise treated like 
raspberries. The fruit thus produced is of 
a size and ilavor which surprises those who 
are only acquainted with the wild blackber¬ 
ry. Our readers may not all be aware that 
the American species has a more agreeable 
flavor than the European. There are also 
different varieties of the American fiuit, 
even in its wild state, from which a selec¬ 
tion might be made. 

Many kinds of garden seeds lose their 
vegetative power, if kept over the first year, 
be sure, then, to sow none but new seeds. 


HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 

Protecting tender Roses. — After try¬ 
ing various modes of sheltering tender ro¬ 
ses during winter, including- the use of moss, 
inverted turf, straw, tan-bark covered with 
boards, Ac., none appears to be equal to a 
covering with the branches of evergreens. 
Plants but slightly tender need very, little 
shielding in this way; while those the most 
susceptible of injury should be encased 
several inches thick. One eminent advan¬ 
tage which this treatment possesses, is the 
entire feedom from decay in the bark and 
stems of the shielded plants, which some¬ 
times results from other modes. Pine, 
hemlock, white cedar, Ac., may be used for 
this purpose. Where evergreen hedges or 
screens have been planted, the shearings 
or clippings may be employed with great 
convenience. 

Bleeding of Grape-vines. —When the 
grape is pruned in autumn, in winter, or 
very early in spring, the sap-vessels will 
close, and no flow from the wound will fol¬ 
low. But where this needful work has 
been omitted at the right time, those who 
have an aversion to prune in consequence 
of the prodigious flow of the sap which 
takes place as the buds expand, may save 
themselves all trouble from this cause by 
waiting some days till the leaves are as 
large as a currant leaf. If the pruning is 
then performed no bleeding will take place. 
Pruned at this season, we have found 
young hardy vines to do as well as at any 
other time. The injury resulting from the 
flow of sap, is however, overrated; and by 
some experienced cultivators it is believed 
to produce no injury whatever. 

Remedy for Plum Knots. —The old- 
fashioned remedy, “ to cut and keep cut¬ 
ting,” still proves infallible. Unfortunately, 
it is very rarely applied, even by those who 
think they have given it a fair trial. Per¬ 
haps the disease has been permitted to ad¬ 
vance for two or three months before it has 
even excited attention. The knife is then 
made use of and a single operation is re¬ 
garded enough. No wonder that a reme¬ 
dy, applied in such a burlesque manner, 
should be considered inefficient. We ob¬ 
serve that the application of copperas water 
to the wounds made by the excision of the 
knots on the larger branches, is spoken of 
highly by different cultivators. 

The Cherry Slug.— This larva, which 
eats the pulpy part of the leaf of the cherry, 
and sometimes of other fruit trees, is most 
effectually routed by a sprinkling of lime. 
Air-slacked lime, applied in the dew of the 
morning, usually accomplishes the desired 
purpose. Dry, water-slacked lime, taken 
fresh, is still better, being more caustic.— 
Alb. Cultivator. 

NEWLAND’S STRAWBERRY HUMBUG. 

A few years since George Newland, 
from Palmyra N. Y., was in this region, and 
sold plants of what he called a new seed¬ 
ling strawberry, under the pompous name 
of “ Neioland’s Celebrated Mammoth Al¬ 
pine Strawberry.” A large number of 
cultivators purchased plants, gave them a 
fair trial, and condemned them as worthless. 
They were the old Wood strawberry, or 
something very nearly resembling it. So 
the whole affair proved to be a great hum¬ 
bug. This being known, Newland left this 
region, and has been operating in parts 
where he and his strawberry are not so 
well known. 

We see by a late number of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Farm Journal, that the editor has recei¬ 
ved a present of some vines from Newland’s 
agent, and before waiting to give them a 
trial he is commending them to the public; 
thus aiding this impostor in deceiving the 
farming community. We think notice 
should be given of the imposition through¬ 
out the country in order to put a stop to 
the operations of this great impostor. Ed¬ 
itors should check rather than aid him. — 
New England Farmer. 

GARDEN HINTS. 

To procure a succession of roses, prune 
down to three buds on all the branches of 
some trees as soon as the buds begin to ex¬ 
pand ; defer the same operation with others 
until the leaves are expanding; in the for¬ 
mer case the three buds will bear early 
flowers; in the latter they will not begin to 
expand until the others are in full foliage, 
and will bloom proportionally later. 

No plants can bear sndden contrasts of 
temperature, therefore bring nothing direct 
from a hot-house to the open air. Warm 
weather should be chosen even for bringing- 
out plants from a green-house. 

Plants, when in bloom, have all their 
juices in the most perfect state; choose, 
therefore, the period of their beginning to 
flower for cutting all aromatic and medici¬ 
nal herbs. 

Profuse flowering exhausts the strength 
of plants, therefore remove flower-buds be¬ 
fore they expand, from all newly rooted 
cuttings and sickly plants. 

Remove all dead flowers from perennials, 
unless you wish to save seed; the plants 
will thus be prevented from exhausting 
themselves. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending July 29, 1851. 

To Job Cutter, of Birmingham, England, for 
improved method of liberating metal tubes from 
the forming mandrel. Patented in England Feb. 
28, 1849. 

To Aaron Richardson, of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
for improvement in oil cups for journal boxes. 

To Harvey Shaw, of Lowell, Mass., and L. T. 
Smart, of Campton, N. II., for improvement in 
fly-traps. 

To Geo. LI. Corliss, of Providence, R. I., for 
imprved cut-off gear. 

To M. P. Coons, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., for 
improvement in flexible fences. 

To T. J. Eddy, of Waterford, N. Y. f for im¬ 
provement in cast-iron car wheels. 

To James McCarty, of Reading, Pa., for spring 
expanding swage for boiler tubes, &g. 

To Wm. Hall, of Boston, Mass., for improved 
powder-proof bank lock. 

To Sewall Short, of New London, Conn., for 
improvement in window sashes. 

To J. C. Fonda, of Albany N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in machine for grinding flock, &c. 

To J. H. Barsantee, of Portsmouth, N. LI., for 
improvements in knitting machines. 

To G. LI. Thatcher, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in stoves and portable ovens. 

To David Horner, of Knox Co., Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in seeding apparatus for a seed planter. 

To Henry Moore, of Seneca Co., O., for im¬ 
provement in machines for preparing hubs for the 
reception of boxes. 

To Wm. H. Bryan, of Georgetown, D. C., for 
improved fittings for bolts, to facilitate the dis¬ 
charge of cargoes, etc. 

RE-ISSUES. 

To Paul G. Stillman, of New York, N. Y., for 
improvement in steam and vacuum gauges. Orig¬ 
inally patented May 9, 1848. 

DESIGNS. 

To R. J. Blanchard, of Albany, N. Y., (assign¬ 
or to B. P. Seamed & Geo. H. Thatcher,) for de-* : 
signs for stoves—three patents. 

To N. S. Vedder, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor to 
A. T. Dunham & Co.,) for design for stoves. 

BELGIAN THREAD-SPINNERS. 

The spinning of the fine thread used for 
lace-making in the Netherlands, is an ope¬ 
ration demanding so high a degree of mi¬ 
nute care and vigilant attention, that it is 
impossible it can ever be taken from the 
hands by machinery. None but Belgian 
fingers are skilled in this art. The very 
finest sort of this thread is' made in Brus¬ 
sels, in damp, under-ground cellars; for it 
is so extremely delicate, that it is liable to 
break with the dry air above ground; and 
it is obtained in good condition only when 
made and kept in a humid, subterranean 
atmosphere. There are numbers of old 
Belgian thread-makers, who, like spiders, 
have passed the best part of their lives spin¬ 
ning in cellars. This sort of occupation has 
naturally an injurious effect upon the health, 
and therefore, to induce people to follow it, 
they are highly paid. 

To form an accurate idea of this opera¬ 
tion, it is necessary to see a Brabant thread 
spinner at her work. She carefully exam¬ 
ines every thread as she draws it off the 
distaff; and that she shall see it more dis¬ 
tinctly, a piece of dark blue paper is used 
; as a back ground for the flax. Whenever 
the spinner notices the least unevenness, she 
stops the evolution of her wheels, breaks 
off the faulty piece of flax and then resumes 
her spinning. This line flax being as costly 
as gold, the pieces thus broken off are care¬ 
fully laid aside to be used in other ways.— 
xill this could never be done by machinery. 

The prices current of the Brabant spin¬ 
ners usually include a list of various sorts 
of thread suited to lace-making, varying 
from sixty francs to one thousand eight 
hundred francs per pound. Instances'have 
j occurred in which as much as ten thousand 
| francs have been paid for a pound of this 
! fine yarn. So high a price has never been 
i attained by the best spun silk; though a 
• pound of silk, in its raw condition, is incom- 
; parabty more valuable than a pound of flax. 

1 In like manner a pound of iron may, by 
j dint of human labor and ingenuity, be ren- 
| dered more valuable than .a pound of gold. 

I — Household Works. 

IMPROVED CRUTCHES. 

Mr. John S. Gallagher, says the Wash¬ 
ington Telegraph, who has long been so af¬ 
flicted as to require crutches, has made a 
valuable improvement in the same which 
we hope will benefit him in every aspect.— 
The crutch is thus described.—It is neat, 
light, and elegant, and at the lower end 
there is a combination-extension ferule of 
brass, by means of which the length of 
the crutch can be extended or contracted 
at will. The extremity is rounded off with 
a Knob, from which projects a bulb of gum 
elastic, or gutta percna, to prevent noise, 
injury to floors, and the harsh jars that at¬ 
tend the putting down the crutch upon 
hard ground. 

The upper portion upon which the arm 
rests, is a steel elliptical spring, which rests 
upon a strong spiral spring, having its inser¬ 
tion in the firmly bound staff. 


NEW AND PORTABLE AIR-GUN. 

.We were recently admitted to a private 
inspection and demonstration of the powers 
of a newly invented air-gun, the production 
of Mr. F. D. Arstall, who discharged, in 
very rapid and continuous succession, many 
scores of bullets, from a fragile tube con¬ 
nected with a gutta percha reservoir. The 
whole of the bullets perforated most com¬ 
pletely through a thick plank target, and 
indented a plate o.f quarter-inch sheet-iron 
placed at the back. 

The exhibition took place in the large 
Lecture room, No. 11 Lime street, and was 
attended by many scientific gentlemen, who 
freely inquired as to the various properties 
and advantages of the invention, all of 
which were satisfactorily explained by Mr. 
Arstall and his intelligent assistant. By 
means of this gun a charge of atmospher¬ 
ic air can be effected in one or two minutes, 
sufficient to propel at least a hundred balls 
in instantaneous succession; and as there is 
neither flash nor report, and the weapon is 
much lighter than the ordinary musket, we 
have no doubt that, among many other 
uses to which it may be applied, in new 
colonies, where the settlers are thinly scat¬ 
tered, it will prove a great desideratum in 
affording protection against predatory ex¬ 
cursions. 

For our own part, we were more particu¬ 
larly struck with the advantages offered by 
the adaptability of the weapon to a charge 
of carbonic acid gas—a power so easily 
generated, the materials being so plentiful¬ 
ly found in all countries and situations, and 
the utter impossibility of explosion being 
so securely guarded against, simply by 
keeping the acid and alkaline solutions in 
separate tubes, and allowing a small drop 
of each to meet in the gas tube at each 
opening of the trigger. The inventor states 
that he has only partially perfected his ideas 
at present. When completed we have no 
doubt it will prove the “ Head Pacificator” 
of the world by the very intensity of its 
> destructive power, and in portable and cheap 
amm unition.— European Times. 

TELEGRAPH ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

A Mr. Reynolds, of New York, pro¬ 
poses to construct a telegraphic communi¬ 
cation across the Atlantic at a cost of $3,- 
000,000. He thinks the plan practicable 
and safe, and sets forth that the distance 
between Canso, above Halifax, on the Amer¬ 
ican coast, and the nearest point in Ireland, 
near Galway, is but about 1,600 miles along 
the banks of Newfoundland, which are 
known to extend within 160 miles of the 
coast of Ireland, at an average depth of 
800 feet. A line of this length, consisting 
of four [wires perfectly insulated in a cord 
of gutta percha of the size proposed, would 
last four hundred years, as the insulating 
substance is indestructible in water, and has 
a strength equal almost to iron. Such a 
line would weigh about 10,000 tons, and 
would require about 1,500 tons of iron 
anchors. The cost of every thing, when in 
complete working order, would be less than 
$3,000,000. Such a line would do more 
to advance intelligence, true liberty and the 
interests of the people, than anything hith¬ 
erto achieved in the way of “ obliterating 
time and space.” 

IMPROVED SHINGLE MACHINE. 

In addition to the improvements on ma¬ 
chinery for making clapboards invented by 
Mr. E. D. Worcester, of Lockport, N. Y., 
and noticed by us last week, he has taken 
measures to secure a patent lor a good im¬ 
provement in the feed motion of the knife 
cutting shingle machine. No weight nor 
spring is employed to feed the rough block 
to the knife, but the block is fed in by rack 
and pallet actuated by cams which are op¬ 
erated by the knife gate, at every stroke, to 
move the feed frame forward, to the exact 
point and position of every new cut. The 
improvement simplifies the feeding motion, 
and renders it less liable to getting out of 
order. Every improvement, however small, 
in machinery which is extensively used, adds 
greatly to the wealth of our country, and 
the inventor should receive his due reward. 

Manufacture of Porcelain. —A San 
Francisco paper announces that several 
gentlemen in that city have resolved to 
make the experiment of manufacturing por¬ 
celain out of the immense quantity of pow¬ 
dered quartz which is to be obtained in the 
mining districts. The labor of the Chinese 
who are daily flocking to California, it is 
thought, can be advantageously employed 
in this business. 

What a place for the manufacture of 
crystal. California is a great country, gold 
and crystal are certainly precious minerals. 
Is there any coal there ? that is the next 
important question. 

Japanning Stone. —It is said that a 
young artisan of Cincinnati has succeeded 
in the art of japanning freestone slabs with 
enamel of a kind of glass, which will resist 
the action of all common acids, thereby 
making the stone to represent perfectly the 
finest Egyptian marble, and that at a very- 
trifling cost. Slabs for counters, Ac., can 
be furnished by the inventor at about the 
same cost as that of common wood. 
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BY L. WET HER ELL. 


“ARE YOU OPPOSED TO UNIVERSAL ED¬ 
UCATION ? ” 

This question very naturally suggests it¬ 
self after -what we have said in two articles, 
the first entitled “ Criminal Statistics,” and 
the second, “Crkne and its Causes.” We 
endeavored in the foregoing articles to dem¬ 
onstrate, from good patriots and Christians, 
that something more than intelligence and 
virtue, (virtue being understood as used by 
statesmen,) is necessary to save nations and 
individuals from corruption, degredation and 
final ruin. 

What necessary connection is there be¬ 
tween a knowledge of letters and crime? 
We doubt, as we stated in a former article, 
whether there be a man, woman or child 
of any age or condition in the State of New 
York, now suffering incarceration, or any 
other punishment for «rime, that did not 
know when committing the act for which 
the sentence of punishment was incun ed, 
that he or she was doing wrong and viola¬ 
ting law, known law—known by tradition or 
by direct instruction. Now in this view of 
’the # subject, the question very naturally 
suggests itself to the thoughtful and inqui- 
ring'mind.—How much knowledge of read¬ 
ing, writing and ciphering is necessary to 
deter one from doing what he knows to be 
wrong without any knowledge of the afore¬ 
mentioned acts? What power or charm 
can there be in the mere knowledge ol the 
powers and uses of letters and figures, to 
prevent crime ? Is it a fact that accords 
with every-day observation that children 
and adults that know most—such as have 
had the most finished mental cultivation,— 
behave the best, and are the most virtuous 
and pious, and benevolent persons within 
the circle of your observation, be it limited 
or extended ? How is it concerning this 
view of the subject? That the culture of 
mind gives power and skill, none can deny 
—that it confers goodness, or the desire to 
lead a Christian life, a life of obedience to 
the laws of God and man, few will affirm. 
It may inspire, and does in some cases, a 
regard for some of the customs of society 
—at least an outward observance of them 
— but it not uufrequently gives skill to 
evade detection for the violation of laws for 
which inwardly there was not the least re¬ 
gard—neither would there have been out¬ 
wardly, but for the reason that society is 
not as corrupt, as are some of the persons 
who compose it. 

If the State officers would report in con¬ 
nection with those who do not know how to 
“read or write,” the names of those who do 
not know how to work—who have never 
been taught a trade, nor how to do busi¬ 
ness of any kind which would enable them 
to provide themselves with food and cloth¬ 
ing,—we think the secret of crime would be 
found here, instead of in connection with 
the want or destitution of a knowledge of 
letters merely. If the youth of our land 
could be taught but one thing, and that 
should be a knowledge of letters ora knowl¬ 
edge of the use of tools, which do you think 
would be the better preventive of crime, 
the latter with the habits of industry and 
application begotten by the desire to better 
their condition, or a knowledge of the for¬ 
mer, which too often, alas, engenders a false 
pride and love of display for which idleness 
makes no provision—provides no means for 
procuring the objects coveted ? The answer 
is obvious to all. But fortunately no such 
necessity exists. A knowledge of both may 
be obtained—and should be secured in the 
days of youth. 

What multitudes of children of both sexes 
are growing up in school with little or no 
mental culture, and without acquiring any 
knowledge of work or business of any kind 
when out of school Their childhood days 
are spent in such a way as to fix upon them 
such inveterate habits of indolence as no 
subsequent effort of theirs can entirely 
eradicate. We do not believe that both 
mental and religious culture combined in 
due proportions, intellectually, can save a 
person from becoming vicious and corrupt, 
unless he, at the same time acquires the 
habit of industry—a love of work, begot¬ 
ten, as it were, by the knowledge of know¬ 
ing how to labor, and feeling its necessity. 

In New-England, formerly, children were i 
taught, both to read and to work—the lat- ’ 


ter employed the great mass of them, three- 
fourths of the year, as soon as they were old 
enough to work—while learning to read, 
write and cipher, occupied the remaining 
fourth of the time. Many a New-England 
farmers’ sons and daughters acquired in 
this way a good education, while multitudes 
at the present day, who have nothing to do 
but to go to school, and learn to do nothing 
—or what is worse, habits of indolence, 
which beget in their possessors scorn and 
hate for manual labor, while they are totally 
unfit for brain work. Thus do multitudes 
of the young grow up, too imbecile to think 
and too lazy to work. 

No indolent person can long be an inno¬ 
cent person—no matter how much knowl¬ 
edge he has;—and no industrious laborer 
skilled in some useful vocation is likely to 
be a vicious person, no matter how little he 
may know of letters. We would say, then, 
in conclusion, that we are not opposed to 
making that education universal which un¬ 
folds and trains in due proportion the physi¬ 
cal, mental, moral and spiritual capacities 
of man. Then will he honor and obey God 
and all who have the rule over him. That 
system of education, if education it can be 
called, that has to do with the intellect 
alone, makes of man a monster, who neither 
fears God, nor regards man. Such a sys¬ 
tem of education, the more universal it be¬ 
comes, the greater curse it is to mankind. 

It was recently said by a city Missionary, 
that “ Wherever you find pauperism pre¬ 
vailing, ignorance walks at its side; hand in 
hand they go together. As long as chil¬ 
dren grow up in ignorance so long will pau¬ 
perism exist. Who ever heard of it in a 
community, blessed by the general diffusion 
' of education?” This quotation is taken 
from the “ Annual Report of the Statistics 
of Poverty” in Roxbury, Mass., than which 
it is said, “ no town in the State has done 
more for Free Schools.” The means for 
“the general diffusion of education” are 
provided here in a preeminent degree, and 
nevertheless, pauperism, crime and squali- 
dity are, according to the Report, exceed¬ 
ingly prevalent. “ Pauperism and igno¬ 
rance,” it is said, “ walk hand in hand.”— 
Now the Missionary seems to us, to assume 
that ignorance , not being able to read and 
write, is the cause of pauperism and all its 
kindred vices. To us it is clear that pau¬ 
perism and all its evils are the legitimate 
fruits of idleness and indolence—conse¬ 
quently if you would remove pauperism 
you must, in the first place thoroughly train 
the young to habits of industry—then will 
they be almost sure to acquaint themselves 
with a knowledge of letters, provided this 
was not done along with the learning of a 
trade, which is generally the case. The 
habit of industry, in a Government like ours, 
is almost sure to secure a competency of 
food and raiment with all the other good 
thing of this life. 

A member of the British Parliament once 
said, in debating a question concerning the 
future welfare of the people, that he hoped 
to see the time when all should be able to 
read Bacon. Said another member, re¬ 
marking upon the same subject, the time 
must first come, when all shall be able to 
eat bacon. That is to say, the substantials 
of physical comforts must first be within 
the.reach of all, plus,leisure before all can 
be able to enjoy the reading of Lord Bacon 
and other philosophers. 

In Wilmington, Vt., the streams were overflown 
by the rain, and much damage was done to roads, 
bridges, and crops. It is stated that the selectmen 
estimate the loss in the town at $20,000. — North¬ 
ampton (Mass.) Gaz. 

We insert this item in order to call atten¬ 
tion to the incorrect use of the participle 
overflown. Overflown is the perfect par¬ 
ticiple derived from the verb overfly. That 
the streams were oveflown, is not what the 
Gazette intends to say—for nothing is said 
of birds. What he does say is incorrect in 
anothes sense—to wit, “ the streams were 
overflown by the rain ”—i. e., changing the 
construction from the passive voice, to the 
active, “ the rain overflew the streams,” that 
is, flew over the streams. Had this been 
reallv so, then the streams would not have 
flowed over or overflowed their banks.— 
The banks of the streams were overflowed 
by the rain, &c,. &c; and in the mean time 
the streams may have been overflown by 
birds. 

We hope that our readers will observe 
and remember the distinction between these 
words. 


N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The sixth Annual Meeting of this Asso¬ 
ciation was held in Buffalo, on the 6th and 
7th inst. A visit to the Queen City, en¬ 
abled us to be present a part of the time. 
The attendance was good, though not what 
we expected at a State meeting. We noticed 
with pleasure the presence of many active, 
intelligent ladies, who, with commendable 
zeal, had come up to the annual council. 

President Bulkley, of Albany, occupied 
the chair. The session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Y. R. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, 
followed by the annual address of the Presi¬ 
dent. He gave a general review of the 
progress of a century in physical improve¬ 
ments, and educational means and facilities, 
contrasting our present institutions of learn¬ 
ing, their number and facilities, with those 
existing fifty years since. Also a brief ac¬ 
count of the rise and progress of the Asso¬ 
ciation, the first in the country. 

The afternoon session opened with a re¬ 
port by 0. Kellogg, of New York, on the 
two modes or instruction, “ Analytic and 
Synthetic,” followed by an animated dis¬ 
cussion of much interest upon the subject 
of the lecture. 

We left before the evening session com¬ 
menced, but learn from the Commercial 
Advertiser, that the Rev. G. W. IIosmer, 
of Buffalo, delivered an excellent address, 
embracing the duties and responsibilities, 
the trials, pleasures and honors of the 
teacher’s life. 

The second day was devoted to reports, 
lectures and discussions, varied with other 
matters of interest. Prominent among 
these was a lecture by N. Hedges, of New¬ 
ark, N. J., upon, “ Inciting motives to Study 
and Good Conduct;” also, one by Prof. N. 
W. Benedict, of Rochester, upon “Analyt¬ 
ical and Inductive Discipline,” which is 
spoken of as severe and sarcastic upon the 
practice of “ making learning easy,” and 
bringing books “ down to the comprehen¬ 
sion of the young,”—the lecturer consider¬ 
ing the object of education to be discipline 
of the mind, which can only be done by 
severe study and application. 

The Association made choice of the fol¬ 
lowing officers: 

President —N. P. Stanton, Jr., Buffalo. 

Vice Presidents —N. W. Benedict, Rochester; 
Daniel M. Pitcher, Tioga Co.; A. R. Wright, 
Elmira; E. S. Adams, Albany. 

Corresponding Sec’y —J. N. McElligott, New 
York. 

Recording Sec’y —H. G. Winslow, Livingston. 
Treasurer — Oliver Arey, Buffalo. 

The usual speeches were made by the 
retiring President and the President elect, 
and the Association voted to hold their 
next meeting at Elmira, N. Y., on the first 
Wednesday of August, 1852. 

The second evening was occupied by 
passing some good, sensible resolutions; the 
reading of a poem by Miss M. J. Radley, 
of Buffalo, entitled, “ A Word—its influ¬ 
ence,” which received much commendation; 
appointing delegates to the National Edu¬ 
cational Convention, to be held the 19th 
inst, at Cleveland, O.; the election of seve¬ 
ral gentlemen as honorary members, and a 
closing address by President Bulkley. 

Much good must grow out of such meet¬ 
ings, if continued with the right spirit. We 
noticed that most of the teachers present 
were connected with the higher institutions of 
learning. An Association of a similar char¬ 
acter, formed by delegates from County As¬ 
sociations of teachers in our district schools, 
would appear to us as offering a wide field 
of usefulness, and one from which a rich 
harvest might be expected. h. c. w. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The East: Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. 
A., Member of the New York Historical Socie¬ 
ty, &c., &c. Elegantly Illustrated from Origi¬ 
nal Drawings. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

The author treats somewhat at length of 
Oriental Countries, life, manners, customs, 
principles, <fcc., <fcc. It is written in the 
Narrative Style and will be found a very 
entertaining volume for the young. A good 
book for the School Library. For sale by 
Dewey. 

Adventures in the Lybian Desert and the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayle St. John. — 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 

The Lybian Desert, whose oasis is Jupi 
piter Ammon, once attracted hither the 
world’s conqueror to hear from a mysteri¬ 
ous oracle, is here treated of by St. John, 
who has recently traversed its surface. A 
good book for a School Library. Eor sale 
at D. M. Dewey’s. 



THE HARVEST FLY. —(Cicada Canicnlaris.) 

The Iiarvest-FJy is usually first heard 
about the 25th of July, and for this reason 
is called Dog-day Harvest-Fly. It is more 
commonly called Locust. The word cicada 
includes a group of many species of insects 
of the grasshopper-tribe, living in trees, 
and characterized by their power of produ¬ 
cing a shrill, continuous sound, by means 
of a peculiar apparatus situated beneath the 
abdomen. Canicular, is from canicnlaris, 
and relates to the dog-star, in the constel¬ 
lation Canis Mayor. The rising and set¬ 
ting of this star, sometimes called Sirius, 
with the sun gives name to the dog-days, 
which begin, according <o the almanac, on 
the 25th of July and end on the 5th of 
September. 

The harvest-fly or locust is about an inch 
and a half in length, from the front to the 
tip of the wings, which, when expanded, 
measure about three inches. It continues 
its shrill singing in trees and shrubs until 
sometime in September. The female de¬ 
posits her eggs in the branchlets of trees. 
The process of propagation is very similar 
to that of the seventeen-year locust, cicada 
Septemdecim, excepting that the former ap¬ 
pears annually instead of once in seventeen 
years, as does the latter. 

The male only is musical. This is so 
with all, or nearly so, of the species of sing¬ 
ing insects, and of singing birds. Not so 
however of the order of animals denomi- 
ted Bimana, as all will testify, who congre¬ 
gated recently in this city to hear the sing¬ 
ing of the Swedish Nightingale, and what 
was little less than her echo, Miss Anna 
Bishop. The hearing of these singers two 
or three evenings cost the people $20,000, 
—an expensive entertainment, when com 
pared with the choral songs of reptiles and 
insects, interspersed with the most delight¬ 
ful solos from birds. w. 

HOW THE EYE IS SWEPT AND WASHED. 

For us to be able to see objqpts clearly 
and distinctly, it is neceksary that the eye 
should be kept moist and clean. For this 
purpose it is furnished with a lit tie gland, 
from which flows a watery fluid, (tears,) 
which is spread over the eye by the lid, 
and is afterwards swept off by it, and runs 
through a hole in the bone to the inner 
surface of the nose, where the warm air, 
passing over it while breathing, evaporates 
it. It is remarkable that no such gland 
can be found in the eyes of fish, as the el¬ 
ement in which they live answers the same 
purpose. 

If the eye had not been furnished with 
a liquid to wash it and a lid to sweep it off, 
things would appear as they do when we 
look through a dusty glass. Along the 
edges of the eyelid there are a great 
number of little tubes or glands, from which 
flows an oily substance which spreads over 
the surface of the skin and prevents the 
edges from becoming sore or irritated, and 
it also helps to keep the tears within the 
lid. There are also six little muscles at¬ 
tached to the eye, which enable us to move 
it in every direction; and when we consider 
the different motions they are capable of 
giving to the eyes, we cannot but admire 
the goodness of Him who formed them, 
and has thus saved us the trouble of turn¬ 
ing our heads every time we wish to view 
an object 

Although the eyes of some animals are 
incapable of motion, as the fly, the beetle 
and several other insects, yet the Creator 
has shown his wisdom and goodness in fur¬ 
nishing their eyes with thousands of little 
globes, and by placing their eyes more in 
front of their heads so that these little in¬ 
sects can see all around them without turn¬ 
ing their heads. A gentleman who has ex¬ 
amined the eyes of a fly, says that the two 
eyes of a common fly are composed of 8,000 
little globes, through every one of which it 
is capable of forming an image of an object! 
Having prepared the eye of the fly for the 
purpose, he placed it before his microscope 
and looked through both, in the manner of 
a telescope, at a steeple which was 299 feet 
high and 750 feet distant; and he says he 
could plainly see, through every little hem¬ 
isphere the whole steeple inverted or turned 
j upside down. 

The Sole. —This well known and deli¬ 
cious fish is remarkable for one extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance; they have been known 
to feed on shell-fish although they are fur¬ 
nished with no apparatus whatever for re¬ 
ducing them to a state calculated for di¬ 
gestion. The stomach, however, has a dis¬ 
solvent power, which makes up for the want 
of masticating apparatus. But the most 
usual food for soles is the spawn and young 
of other fish. 


VACANT HOURS. 

BY CARRIE COLTON. 

Oh! give me back my vacant hours. 

That long since lost their golden sanda! 

Oh! give me back those precious flowers 
That withered in my careless hands! 

An hour! How brief! and yet how long! 

A season for immortal deeds! 

My vacant hours through memory throng, 

And oe’r their path repentance bleeds. 

Oh! could an angel bring to me 
My vacant hours again to live, 

My heart cries out, “ O, God to Thee, 

My every hour I humbly give!” 

AN ANCIENT BIBLE. 

The Boston Traveller says: — “ An arti- 
ticle, relating to a copy of the Bible printed 
in the year 1599, copied into the Traveller 
from the New Haven Palladium, has bro’t 
us a visit from an antiquarian friend, who 
is always posted up in curious matters of 
that kind. He has shown us a copy of a 
still earlier edition of the Scriptures, which 
is a rare and beautiful specimen of ancient 
typography, each page being carefully and 
ornamentally ruled, by hand, with red ink. 
In respects both to printing and paper, it 
would suffer little by comparison with the 
best books of this boasted age of improve¬ 
ment. The following is an exact copy of 
the title-page of the New Testament:— 
THE 

NEWE TESTA¬ 
MENT OF OVR LORD 

JESVS CHRIST, TRANSLATED 

OVT OF GREEKK BY 
THEOD. BEZA. 

WHEREVNTO ARE A DIO YN ED 

BRIEFE SVMMARR1ES OF DOCTRINE 
vpon the Euangelist and Actes ol the Apostles, together 
with the methode of the Epistles of the 
Apostles, by the saide 
Theod. Beza: 

AND ALSO SHORT EXPOSITIONS 
ON THE PHRASES AND HARD PLA- 
ces, taken out of the large annotations of the aforesaid 

Autuour and loach Camerarions. by 
P. Loseler, Villerins. 

If English by L. Tomson. 
IMPRINTED AT LONDON 
By Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queenes 
most excellent Hlajestie. 

Anno 15^7. 

If Cum prhylegio. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Forgiveness.— My heart was heavy, for 
its trust had been abused, its kindness an¬ 
swered by foul wrong; so turning gloomily 
from my fellow men one Sabbath day, I 
strolled along the green mounds of the 
village burial place; here I was reminded 
how all human love and hate find one sad 
level, and how, sooner or later, the wronged 
and the wrong doer, each, with a mocked 
face and cold hands folded over a still heart, 
pass the green threshold of a common grave, 
whither all footsteps tend—whence none 
depart. Awed for myself and pitying my 
race, one common sorrow, like a mighty 
wave, swept all my pride away, and tremb- 
ing I forgave.— Whittier. 

None of us know what we can live past 
till we have proved it. God sends strange 
strength to carry us on from one great trial 
to the next that is reserved for us. We live 
throuhg them—and past them. So that 
to the world they seem over;so that stran¬ 
gers cheerfully observe to each other, that 
“ we seem quite ourselves.” 

The best of men appear sometimes to be 
strange compounds of contradictory quali¬ 
ties: and, were the accidental oversights 
and folly, of the wisest man—the failings 
and imperfections of a religious man—the 
hasty acts and passionate words of a meek 
man—were they to rise up in judgment 
against them—and an ill-natured judge be 
suffered to mark, in this manner, what has 
been done amiss—what character so unex¬ 
ceptionable as to be able to stand before 
him ?— Sterne. 

He who knows enough to act in all cases 
as his own true interest would dictate, is 
wdser than King Solomon, and must live on 
the whole, a more worthy life. 


THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 

Many whom we dearly love are not with 
us now. The flowers bloom upon their 
graves. A little while ago, and they w r ere 
with us young and happy; but alas! the 
bloom faded from their cheeks—they sick¬ 
ened and died. What were our feelings 
when we looked upon their pale faces for 
the last time, and followed their beloved 
forms to the cold and silent tomb! And 
Oh! when 1 we heard the earth fall upon 
their bosoms, how did our hearts bleed!— 
And then, to return home without them, 
and from day to day behold the vacant seat, 
and with tearful eyes gaze again and again 
upon some memento of the departed one. 
Yes, this is sorrow! You, perhaps, have 
felt it in the loss of one beloved. The flow¬ 
ers of spring now bloom upon the grave of 
the dear departed. The birds sing sweetly 
there; but the quiet sleeper hears not their 
song. And can it be that the loved one is 
dead ? Farewell you may say, dear friend! 
Thou art where flowers immortal bloom.— 
Instead of the song of birds, thou art listen¬ 
ing to the song of angels. Again fare¬ 
well! Thou hast entered the paradise of 
God. 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOLOGICAL COOKERY. 

A small collection of Poems on Geological sub- 
j jects was written at Oxford, and published in Lon- 

> don in 1820. The collection was re-published in 
] Silliman’s Journal in 1822, but as it appears to be 

> but little known, perhaps the following extract. 

; comprising that portion devoted to “Geological 

jj Cookery,” may prove interesting; 

ro make granite. 

> C'f Felspar and Quartz a large quantity take, 

l Then pepper with Mica, and mix up and bake. 

) This granite for common occasions is good; 

) But on Saint-days and Sundays, be it understood, 

\ If with bishops and lords in the state-room you dine, 

) Then sprinkle with Topaz, or else Tourmaline. 

{ NT. B. The proportion of the ingredients may be 
| s varied ad libitum; it will keep a long time. 

( TO MAKE PORPHYRY. 

\ Let Silex and Argil be well kneaded down, 

) Then color at pleasure, red, gray, green, or brown: 

l When the paste is all ready, stick in here and there 

) Small crystals of Feldspar, both oblong and square. 

I \ TO MAKE PUDDING"STONE. 

; To vary your dishes and shun any waste, 

) Should you have any left of the very same paste, 

) You may make a plum-pudding; but then do not stint 
) The quantum of pebbles—Chert, Jasper, or Flint. 

( TO MAKE AMYGDALOID. 

Take a mountain of Wacke,* somewhat softish and 
) green, 

\ In which bladder-shaped holes may be everywhere seen; 

Choose a part whetc these holes are decidedly void all, 
j Pour Silex in these, to form Agates spheroidal, 

\ And the mass in a trice will be Amygdaloidal. 

S TO MAKE A GOOD BRECCIA WITH a CALCAREOUS CEMENT. 



™ TAGI IARNUCK FA LLS. 

green, . 

In which bladder-shaped holes may be everywhere seen; eiKmvino- fives a view of the high- There are other and numerous cascades 

SSS'STiS”' est fall of waterin' this State-and repre- in the Portage group. The upper part of 

And the mass in a trice will be Amygdaloidal. sents also rocks of the Portage group. The the group being composed of sandstone of 

to make a good breccia with a calcareous cement. ^ b Tompkins county, on the western a much harder nature than the lower part, 
Break your rocks in sharp fragments, preserving the ^ ^ Cayuga Lake, about ten miles from produces cliffs and falls of water in all the 

of Mica and Quartz you may add a few spangles; Ithaca. The stream is known as Halsey streams passing over it. Prof. Hall, one 

Then let your white baiter be well filtered through, nernendicular height of the of the State Geologists, states that “ al- 

Till the parts sticks as firm as if fastened by glue. • ii , , - , r , 

cataract is about two hundred feet—some though the rocks of this group have a 
FOR a Brecca more coarse you may vary your matter; thirty or forty higher than Niagara-and thickness of 1,000 feet or more, still they 


Of Mica and Quartz you may add a few spangles; Ithaca. The stream is known as Halsey streams passing over it. Prof. Hall, one catcher, both birds of beautiful plumage, domestic cc 

Then let your white baiter be well filtered through, k The perpendicular height of the of the State Geologists, states that “ al- and the latter is incessantly picking the car- r i p ened the 

Till the parts sticks as firm as if fastened by glue. cataract about two hundred feet—some though the rocks of this group have a cass of a golden beetle amongst the moss m er crea tion 

TO make A coarser bre " cia - : ; f hiah tl Niagara—and thickness of 1,000 feet or more, still they the foreground, now and then stopping to avoided mi 

For a Brecca more coarse you may vary your matter, tniltyorioriy niguer uuui 0 . . swallow, what lie may have managed to cull know - _ w i 

Pound Clay, Quartz, and iron-stone, moistened with the rockg tower one hundred feet above the contain few fossils, and may be examined ^ glender beak The ariist has Stella’ and 

Pour'theTc on your fragments and then wait awhile, top of the fall. Viewed from above or be- in many localities without discovering any; achieved a WO rk of which he may be justly very ques t 

Till the Oxide Of Iron is as red as a tile. neath, the scene is described as one of and unless very strict search were made, pr0 ud, the ensemble being such as to strike mor bid old 

T^is m ust not be confounded with Greywacke. su blimitv. The latter, however, is the best, one would be likely to pronounce them non- the beholder with involuntary wonderment, i ng hi s cha 

—--- T it ss t hi s the visitor is obliged to fossiliferous. In general character, the fos- whilst the erudite ornithologist or professor to a n time 

" A^ 00 H™VBS. To -- ^ am aW amile> L re . sils differ essentially from those below. The 

Every zealous reformer is apt to think turn by a rocky gorge —with perpendicular soil derived froin this rock is a tough clay, wb(de | s enc l ose d in a glass case, and has purpose, tl 


that his own work is the most important— rocks r i s i n g from 400 to 500 feet above the which is, however, very good grass land.” 
that his reform is the pivot on which all ^ ed ^ fcbe cre ek—when the scene bursts The fall is interesting alike to the lover of 
others must revolve, the foundation without wildness and majesty. scenery and student of agricultural geology. 

which the whole structure of society must U U U11 ___ _ _ _ 

topple over. Every man thinks his own —— 

hobby is the smartest he could possibly be- LIFE I N PAL ESTINE. fuel. 

stride, and he is apt to ride it with whip Dr J V C. Smith, who has been trav- Wood for fuel is always dear—being sold 
and spur, in a very devil-take-the-hindmost eUna j n 'p a i est ine, writes interesting letters by weight, and is principally roots of olive 
fashion. to the Boston Transcript, from which we trees, brought from a distance on camels. 

And this is evidently a wise dispensation make tbe f 0 n ow in» extracts: If trees were planted, as suggested in this 


BPMARKABLB AVT_ TKE, 4iTM5*U1W. 

We had an opportunity, says the Wol-___ 

verhampton Herald, (Eng. ) of inspecting, MAERIAGE AND WOMAnU 

at the Bazaar of Mr. Cheetham, on I burs- _ 

day last, an automaton, as novel in its action j T bas long been a theory of ours that 
as it is beautiful in design. Ibis remarka- a woman is always at the bottom of every- 
ble piece of mechanism consists of a haw- ^] dn g very good, or very bad, which is done 
thorn tree in full bloom, faithfully copied, j n die WO rld. If you find a man achieving 
the crusted or semi-perished bark on the greatness, you have only to go back to his 
trunk, and the foliage, being most naturally crad i e> a nd in the lines of the mother’s 
imitated; and on several of the branches, face that watches there, you will seethe 
! stuffed humming birds are perched, which, ]j n( . s 0 f energy, determination, will—latent 
; now waving their wings, and anon hopping prope rties they may be, if her life is a 
j from spray to spray, and pouring forth a ca | m one —but the properties which make 
flood ot music, almost charm the spectator b j s fortune are transmitted to her child 
into a belief that it is a pleasing reality, and w fi b her blood, and thus nourished with the 
not an illusion, which is presented to his ad- fj rs t blood drawn from her bosom. If a 
miring view. man robs or murders, nines time out of ten 

One of the tiny creatures jumps from one be does it to please, or obtain the means to 
branch to another in pursuit ot flies and in- gratify a woman. If he toils honestly, and 
sects—another lies basking on one of the accumulates wealth by self denial, it is to 
hawthorn flowers, a third sits on its nest, pour it into her lap. In short, woman 
whilst several others are disposed in differ- makes or mars our life. The effect she has 
ent parts of the tree. The singing of the exercised over all those whom, in the quaint 
birds is not only accurate and natural, but language of an old writer, “ unhappy love 
the motion is also admirable—one of them Q f poes | e and letters had led astray,” is 
flying from one branch to another; a dis- gbown in a late number of Leigh Hunt’s 
tance of about eight inches, with the great- j 0U rual. 

est possible precision, and alternately turn- Dryden married unhappily, and how 
ing completely round in going or returning, much of the venomous sting of his satire 
and without any thing being observed to } 10 w much of his unpioetic, coarse deprecia- 
cause such an effect, or even to discover don of woman, has its origin therein. Ad- 
the motion of this unique and elegant speci- c fi son did by no means equal the bachelor 
men of industrial art. On the base of the g pe ctator. Pope refrained from matri- 
tree, which abounds in moss, tufts of grass, m ony, (his physique, indeed, was not cal- 
and the concomitant herbage (composed of cu ] a ted to win hearts) and may we notim- 
a material which, above all others appears a gi ne that the “ divine little artist ” iftight 
least suited to the purpose) with a number have produced something beyond the 
of shells, &c., are a taniger and Chinese fly- sp bere of mere art, had successful love and 
catcher, both birds of beautiful plumage, domestic comfort warmed his heart, and so 
and the latter is incessantly picking the car- r | pene d the Rape of the Lock into a high- 
cass of a golden beetle amongst the moss in er crea tion of the Dunciad? Swift also 
the foreground, now and then stopping to av - 0 ided marriage—wherefore, no man shall 
swallow, what he may have managed to cull kn0 w;—with his heart vibrating between a 
with his slender beak. The ariist has Stella and a Vanesse, and descended, a 
achieved a work of which he may be justly very questionable moral man, through a 
proud, the ensemble being such as to strike morbid old age, to a cheerless tomb; leav- 
the beholder with involuntary wonderment, | n g bis character as an inexplicable enigma 
whilst the erudite ornithologist or professor to all times. Nay, in our days have we 
of botany would fail to distinguish the im- no t seen Lord Byron struggling in his fiery 
aginary from the real at first sight. The CO urse, without repose, without definite 
whole is enclosed in a glass case, and has p urpose, through a maze of contradiction, 


X — for if the work of progress is to be done, 
■’ it is these men of zeal and enthusiasm who 
) must do it; and it is very well that they 
] are driving on in so many different ways, 


SITTING MECHANICS. 


Mechanical ingenuity is not to uc juuuu c b| m ney. A 
in the country. Jerusalem especially, has laced f n the 

. . .1_! „ • mon h normiL r . 


communication, fuel would be abundant and 
f , reasonable. No house has a fireplace or 
• u 0l ) n chimney. A little charcoal in a copper dish, 
tally, las „j aced j n ^ be cen t re 0 f a room is the extent 


been produced by that renowned Parisian, wra th and profligacy, to an awful Nowhith- 
Ste.venard. er?—a man who married most unhappily, 

--—-- whose heart was cauterized by the loss of 

NEW TOMB FOR A HORSE. theonly woman he,perhaps, ever truly loved 

. His writings, his actions tell us that in his 

P ARISIAN P ei ) _P ro P oses e 0 owln § deepest abandonment to vice, the ghost of 
English event for history. . »his first and purest love rose ever and anon 

At the recent races at sco > amous be f Qre b i m to frown a clear reproof upon 

horse Tiberius broke his eg y oun ing .^ g wayward career. But even the loss of 

against one of the posts of the barrier while ^ Chaworth might have been nullified, 
preparing for the race. His owner, Lord had hig marriage en ded well. It did not; 
Milbank, lost ten thousand pounds m bets th<j unwige marriage magnified and pro- 
upon him, besides his value; and others , , , reared t.ho 


Ql’g Q ITV 111 ( ’ Oil 111 eU III Cl 11 V UUIVIVUD T» T WI, 1 1 1 * 1 ‘II ^ — — —- 

each persuaded that his is the great idea, to not a mechanic m it who would be perm - of an attempt at a soc j a ] q re> Bishop 

which all others are subordinate. Your ted to handle a tool in blew England. Q 0 b at ’ s anc [ 0 ne other house, stoves were 
calm philosopher, who looks on all sides, Damascus the oldest inhabited ci y on e noticed> At Dr _ s pau lding’s Missionary 
and accepts everything because he sees the globe, even when Abraham was wander ng Roo at Damascus, a regular Boston stove 
useofeverything-who looks out over the over the lulls and through the ravines of diffused comfor t, and could no where else be 
vUe domain of human life and actions, Judea,-abounds with them, but a Yankee found in the town . 
and sees all things working together for cannot suppress his laughter while looking- 

good, to bring about the world’s great des- Nothing can be finer, more imposing or 

tiny—is not the one to push on the work o -f. weav ino- are two centuries dignified in the way of dress, than the or- 

of reform. It is his business to stand by ie ;k>-c. Every’one of them sit at dinary costume of the men of the Holy 

the helm, and while the steam of enthusi- ; ’ n ' tbe door All the prin- Land. Their heads, swathed in shawls' or 

aSin «“ 80 Let from scarfs three yards long, give them the 

waves,,to keepi her to^ her j^ our ^ st ^ y th P e ground in which shop-keepers and me- majestic aspect of profound personages, 
careering towards the bright and happ> chai f icsdisplay their merchandize and wares, when not one of five thousand can either 
future. rirv merchants have a platform about read or write their vernacular. In looking 

If it is not the calm philosopher who is to ) g w ; de iutUmr out iu front of a series at one of them while quaffing coffee or 

be the world’s propelling power, still less is shelves —four five and six feet hio-h.— drawing leisurely at a cheboue, one might 
it the cautious conservative. He, too, has - . smoke and smoke on forever be led to suppose they were all pashas, or 

his uses. When the coach runs too fast, and ^ ippears All the harness- mufti from Constantinople, just as children 

m^er^ami 1 saddler^ are "^n 1 bazaar by from the United Statedin aking the cars 


upon mm, oesmes ms vauto, *..u unx™ j d the unwise fife, and prepared the 
lost heavily—the law of the course being ga ? death 

that all lost bets shall be paid, whether the ‘ ^ - mc[denis are striking , because the 
failure to win come from accident or less b ^ had lhe wor f d for a stage> 

speed. and all men’s eyes to watch them; but the 

Ihree days afterwards, or 1 <m 1 truth is quite as great, applied to meaner 

gave a very sumptuous inne r- 0 mos men _ j s lke w tf e tfi a t makes the home, 

distinguished of the Enghs i w r ^ re and home makes the man. Whenever we 

present, ^d the conviviality i an lg . o- see a ma n walking among men blameless, 
ward the close, the noble host arose in his w<j take i( . for granted t h at the angel who 
place, and proposed to drink to t ie epar e keeps k ; s f ee t } s the angel of home, a blame- 
Tiberius. It was clamorously received, but h J w ^_ Farka , s j 0UrnaL 
the speaker remained standing, with his J _ 

glass in his hand. WELL DONE VICTORIA. 

“ We drink to Tiberius,” said Lord Mu- - 

I bank, when the shouts subsided, “ the most j T | s no t often that we feel inclined to 
beautiful, the most admirable, the most spir- say anything laudatory of Royalty, but an 
ited courser whose hcofs ever trod British h em 0 f news brought by a late steamer, 


WELL DONE VICTORIA. 


turf.” 

Shouts again rose to the roof. 


places Queen Victoria in a light that must 
excite the admiration of every right minded 


) order, he puts the drag on the wheel. ! b ^nselves- so are the shoemakers, cabinet for the first time in England or France, im- 

) When the engineers of progress get up too _ tailors &c &c beyond enumera- agine the servants of the corporation are 

) much steam, he looks to the safety-valve, makers, tailors, &o„ Ac., bejond enumera ^ ^ ^ so h ^ vil laden 

He holds hard upon the rems but never ^ and s ii ver sTaiths are eleva- with gold lace, cockades and military but- 

! flo » rlslie * the w ^P- 11 “ Ztlhlr thinw ted on squares of earth, about nine feet on tons. For labor, their long gowns, silk belts, 
l wlth cautlon ’ bat 11 H c l u ' te dnothcr o a sido f ^ ur feet from the ground, with nar- several times round the body, red moroc- 
) to turn and go the other way. row lanes between them, where spectators co shoes and dangling sleeves, interfere 

! I confess that my sympathies are with and ,. ustomers pass along. How they can with every movement. They sit still better 
. whatever is for going ahead; and while 1 duce the e | eaant specimens of chain than any people in the world, Laving no 
) acknowledge the great usefulness and ne- nnf i G ( .f»nmnlish anna- motive whatever for moving an inch. They 


The jewelers and silversmiths are eleva- with gold lace, cockades and military but¬ 
ted on squares of earth, about nine feet on tons. For labor, their long gowns, silk belts, 


-You know,'- continued his lordship, perso „. It is the following: 
from the United States in taking the cars “ * e ad'^ements of this horse H,s deeds .. So ,„ e tIrae since Viscount Maldou se- 
for the first time in England or France, im- b « 1 “ n S l ,° hlst °U', J?”! 6 has taken charge duced the wife of a Captain of the Royal 
agine the servants of “he corporation are of h,s g ,or f' But it belonged to me-and Navy The fact coming to the husband s 
lords and dukes, they are so heavily laden t0 X™ m J r lord , s “ d gentlemen-to do hm- knowledge, a duel ensued So soon as the 

with gold lace, cockades and military but- °’\‘ 0 , mort<U 'T™' 1 W v ‘ sh i e J‘ h „f becan “ e P ,,b,!c ; Victoria informed 

.ons For lnhor. their lonr. oowns. silk belts. Mty courser should hate a burial wor- the Viscount through the Lord Chancellor, 


several times round the body, red moroc- 


produce the elegant specimens ot chain than any people in the i “ relis h e d so keenly - these dishes which I the par , of Victoria, she is entitled to cred 

work, embossed silver, and accomplish appa , , ,._ ^ , xl .... ^ have awakened such inquiry as to what ;*■ f nr and her sisters on this side of th< 


thy of his deservings. He has it! My 
cook has fitly prepared him, and you have 
feasted upon him to-day. Yes, my lords 


that his presence at court hereafter would 
not be tolerated by Her Majesty.” 

Whether the seduction or duel, or both 


and gentlemen! this meat which you have combined, was the cause of this action on 


cessity of the brakes, I take a much live- ’ difficu ] t f eats in art with the have stout bodies without souls,—there be- 

lior infA.rPRt in till 1 IflflOmotlVG. It 1 IL'Kl tO / - 11 lnm rxTT-irl nn tliof G unr iliinL r nir 


have awakened such inquiry as to what f or h- an( j her sisters on this side of the 


- > Her interest in the locomotive. It I had to rudest and most miserable apologies is quite ing no evidence that they ever think or j 

- ) choose, I would rather be the mainspring b d coraprehens i on . They all sit flat on dream. All they know is the meaning of 

) of a watch than the escapement; and while th ^ floor b i acksm i t hs belabor heavy iron bars the word buckskies,-(give me something) 
j there is work to be done tor the world, 1 ^ ^ yil twe]ve inches from tbe gr0U nd, which is the first word they utter after be- 

j shall beg the privilege ot helping to do it, bein seated as aravely as statesmen, ing weaned,-and it is the last, as they bid 

) rather than assume the office of censor over > m y m<r b my at the greatest disadvantage, adieu to things below the sun in stepping 
! the efforts of others. I erhaps it would be 1^^ be cbanged; any effort from any part of the Turkish dominions m- 

) as . we11 f f everybody who can find any- tQ do g0 would be abo rtive, as I am fully to eternity. 

| thing to do, to do it, and not to try to nd cpnvinced f rom c i ose observation, that legs women in streets. 

I ( aa]t wltb a f d lind f, r hlS + - ne !f l ' ^ are only used for ornament among the opu- w omen 0 f the unner circles aDDear like 

1 ! I fojget that even these au t- nc er. are j ent on horsebacli, and no one rich or poor, bosts : n tbe s t re ets enveloned^in white 

; > useful, and that, whether we mean it or lends to use thom wh ile a spot of terra fot t on sheete^from head to fS Onl eye 

i not, we are all working out the purposes of tAoit „ n nn cotton sneets irom ncaa to iooi. vjne eje 

; | Omnipotence. hrma can be found to sit upon, occasionally gets loose, but their shackling 

> ( _ ------- _ smoking. gait in yellow boots, stuck into long peak- 

> ) Mankind may be divided into the merry The majority of the inhabitants are idle: ed-toed slippers, give them such a comical 

> and the serious, who, both of them, make time is of no account A very few do all air, that it is amusing to look at them. 

; > a very good figure in the species, so long the drudgery, and the rest smoke. Why, They show their wisdom essentially m con- 

( \ as they keep their representative humors it is the great pursuit of a long life to smoke, cealing their faces, since the little I have 

; | f r om degenerating into the neighboring ex- The richer the individual, the better is the seen of them convince me of their ugliness, 

j \ treme; there being a natural tendency in quality of his tobacco, and the longer the Black podwer is sprinkled on their eyelids, 

\ ( the one to a melancholy moroseness, and in flexible stem of his nargelch. They smoke their nails stained red, and the under lip 

(■ \ the other to a fantastic levity.— Addison. at births, at marriages and in deaths there not unfrequently made entirely blue. Some 

) 'l ___is m ore smoke than ever. One everlasting stain the hair red. In Damascus, even beg- 

j; 5 Knowledge cannot be acquired without cloud of smoke, the product of more pipes gars fancy they look better with red locks, 

{ ) pains and applications. It is troublesome, than there are virtues in the possession of and very queer old women, in frizzled, be- 

\ \ and like deep digging for pure water; but the twelve tribes, is perpetually rising to tangled hair, red as blood, press their claims 

) when once you come to the spring, it will the zenith throughout the length and most eloquently in the name of samtsnoone 

rise up and meet you. breadth of the Land of Promise. ever heard of but themselves. 


udest and most miserable apologies is quite 


choose, i would ratner De me mainspring d comprehens ion. They all sit flat on dream. All they know 

of a watch than the escapement; and while ^ ^ blacksmiths be j abor heavy iron bars the word buckskies,-(gi 
there is work to be done for the wor d, I u twelve inches f rom tbe ground, which is the first word tl 

shall beg the privilege of helping to do it, geated as oravely as statesmen, ing weaned,—and it is tl 

rather than assume the office ot censor over f ndinff ° way at tbe greatest disadvantage, adieu to things below th 
the efforts of others. Perhaps it would be habitg cannot be changed; any effort from any part of the Tur 


J not, we are al 
! Omnipotence. 


animal could be so delicious—it was Tibe- 
rious! My noble courser reposes in 
your stomachs ! May your digestion be 
light!” 

At these words, the enthusiasm concen¬ 
trated for a moment—possibly with some 
l vague thought of an immediate resurrec- 


water, each of whom is as supreme in her 
little court as the Queen of England is in 
hers, would do well to imitate her. 

SIMPLICITY OF DRESS. 

Female loveliness never appears to so 


Mankind may be divided into the merry 


—but, with a sudden burst of hurrahs, good advantage as when set off with sim- 
the idea took the turn of a sublimity, and plicity of dress. No artist ever decks his 
another glowing bumper was sent to join angels with towering feathers and gaudy 
the departed in his metempsychosis. jewelry; and our dear human angels, if they 

_ _ _ would make good their title to that name, 

It has been the error of some devout should carefully avoid ornaments, which 
men in every age, to conceive that religion properly belong to Indian squaws and Af- 
is so exclusively occupied with the great rican princesses. These tinselries may serve 
interests of our eternal being, that the body, to g' ve effect on the stage or on the ball 


which is destined so soon to perish, is hard¬ 
ly an object of its pious care. 


room floor, but in daily [life there is no sub¬ 
stitute for the charm of simplicity. A vul- 

___ gar taste is not to be disguised by gold or 

Rousseau says —“There are but two diamonds. The absence Oi true taste and 
things that are positive goods—health of refinement or delicacy, cannot be compen- 
bodv, and health of mind; but two things sated tor by the possession of the most 
that are positive evils—pain of body, and princely fortune. Mind measures gold. 


na ; n of mind Gold cannot measure mind. Through dress 

_ _ __ the mind may be read, as through the deli- 

Beneficknce. —The power of doing cate tissue of the lettered page. A modest 
(Tood to worthy objecis, is the only enviable woman will dress modestly. A really re¬ 
circumstance in the lives of people of for- fined and intellectual woman will bear the 
t une . marks of graceful selection and taste. 
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ROCHESTER, AUGUST 14, 1851. 


After an absence of some four weeks, wo are nrSl ' oe '’ tne nrst L ’ ramat,st > the hrst L-ornposer, 
again at home, have donned working armor, and the fir8t Caricaturist, the first Mathematician, and 
from this still, quiet corner—a solitude, as it were, tbe 6rSt Astronomer, which England now has 
though in the heart of a bustling citv of forty thou- within her dominions are all Irish. The first 
sand souls—greet our goodly friends of the Rural CoiTimodore (Stewart) in the American Navy; 
Circle. And right glad are we to get a pull at the tho f,rst General in our arm >'. or indeed as he 
oar and a turn of the wheel again—for, however cIa,med in the world ( Sc0TT ) are not All g’° Sax ‘ 


Credit to the Irish. 

In an oration delivered before the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity, at the recent commencement of Ham¬ 
ilton College, VV. E. Robinson, Esq., of New York, 
discusses at length whether the people of this coun¬ 
try are of Anglo Saxon origin. He claimed that 
the first General, the first Actor, the first Actress, 
the first Sculptor, the first first female Singer, the 
first Poet, the first Dramatist, the first Composer, 
the first Caricaturist, the first Mathematician, and 
the first Astronomer, which England now has 
within her dominions are all Irish. The first 
Commodore (Stewart) in the American Navy; 
the first Genera! in our army, or indeed as he 


New York State Agricultural Society. 

Meeting of Executive Board in Rochester, Aug. 7 


The Great Exhibtion. — American Triumph. 


i Rochester, Aug. 7. B. P. Johnson, Esq., agent of this State at the 

World’s Fair, gives the following account of one _A ™ 

Present-J. Delaymeld, of Seneca county, American triumph-proving that the Yankees can held at Sar^ Convent,™ is t ° be 

»***> W »' >* '’i« President: J. M. picking if i» IT h „ 

Sherwood „„d Licwis F. Ai.lew, ax-P,e,ide„ te; We enraot fr.„, , >.« l.uer ,o ,h. A.b.nf he,"o J l”! “ 

Luther Tucker, Treasurer; B. B. Kirkland, Journal- -rn n • l / °" u P olsom - 

Lewis G. Morris, M. G. Warner, J. B Bur- , in fllM flouring mills m Oswego are generally 

.. . j o n/r n . n t In one of my letters some time since. I referred ln ^11 operation—running day and night. 

' ' . V x • -burroughs. Members of the to a matter which had excited much interest here: -West Batavia is the name of a new post- 

Executive Committee. the opening of the lock of a celebrated English office in Genesee Co.—E. W. Croft’, P A] 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting were )ockrf,aker b Y lh ® “ ame of Chubbs, by an Ameri- -In Virginia there are 94 newspapers —20 

read and approved. 'JZTaZ \ W t h ° has °“ e \ h J bidoa ‘ b ® daily, 13 semi-weekly, and 61 weekly 

_ celebrated American lock patented by Mr. Newell. re , . , 7 eekl U 

On motion Oi Lewis F. Allen, Shepard Knapp, The lock which Hobbs opened, he purchased in mmonds to the value < f more than $100,- 

Esq., of Now York city-, was appointed to fill the tbe cll . v * ot Chubbs’ agent, and opened it in the 606,600 are on exhibition at the World’s Fair, 
vacancy in the 1st district, caused by the resigna- P resence °f several gentlemen. Chubbs publish- Jenny Lind hasjust purchased one of the Inr- 

tion of Ray Thompson, Esq., one of the Vice f d several article *»» th f Tunes, giving a challenge gest estates in Sweden. 

p •, . 3 i q, one oi me vice to Hobbs or any one else to open his locks, sug- -Gen. Lane is elected a deliWp u, n „ 

®; dents. gesting that this one opened bv Hobbs had been from Oregon S Congress 

The Board then proceeded to fill the vacancies unfairly dealt with. Mr. Ilohbs is a verv intelli- _ r . . , . 

in the several Committees, as follows:— P' U a i ,d fE nU ®“ B,,, y ma "’ and re I ,lied ver Y calm- is „ re v-Glin^wiIlfr^rri r f F ° rt Madison and 

M ly to Mr. Chubbs’ notes, and professed a readiness P revail,n = Wlt - h terrible fatality 

i\o. J . Snort-horned Bulls—Adam Fergerson, to try, in the presence of respectable gentlemen More than 30,000 immigrants landed at New 

Cha'rman Waterdown, C. W. ' other locks of Chubbs. On Tuesday last, 22d York ^ing the month of July. 

£°’ 'rf flowers—Mrs. David Thomas, Aurora, inst., Mr. Hobbs, in the presence of several gen- -Statistical research has ascertained th„ l 

New York C " ,p bt0Ves ~ Rlchard L - A1) en, tlemen, whose names are given below, opene/one of poultry in the United States to be $20 000 MW 

v T-i ... „ , of Chubbs’locks which was placed on the door of _It is stated thm a raa a *>^ 0 , 000 , 000 . , 

No. 61. Miscellaneous Articles—Albert FI. Por- one of the vaults of the State paper Office of her w a- , „ U t 4,666 AmerI cans have left 

ter Niagara Falls. Majesty’s Government. The time occupied in B ° Sl ° n a,ld Philadelphia, for the 

‘ 11 pen n ten dent of Dairy Hall—E. N. Hunting- opening the lock was 25 minutes—and in 10 min- '' or d s pDlr ‘ 

ton, of Rome, in place of Israel Denio, declined, utes more he reloeked it, leaving it apparently in - At a l ate horse race in England 33 } mr <5 

°' nni,ttee °f Reception—rJames K. Livings- as good condition as when opened. This matter were entered; one man lost $4L0 000 on a 
ton, Rochester, in place ot F. Granger, declined, has assumed the more interest from the gascona- bet. ' ’ ng e j 

Snfn ’ ,Swif! ’ Geneva , was added to this com- ding tone whiah has been assumed here by _The Massilon ID hint k 

,n6tee ’ „ the English papers-aud they will, I trust, be sat- ,• , “ n “ ,Ion (Ohio) News says that the 

Forage Master—Ransom Miller, Gates. isfied in this case, as in that of the Yankee I ° f Stark and Wayne will send to market 

Wogli Masters—A. D. McMaster and James “ Thunder ,” that it can’t be beat. tlls ‘ r at iea st/o?^r thousand tons of pork! 

, The statement of the trial, as given by the En- -M. Daguerre, the celebrated inventor of the < 


Jfenw of %m, 



pleasant it may be to recreate at one’s leisure, 
there’s nothing, in our humble opinion, like unto 
useful, cheerful, earnest labor for many of the ills 
to which the flesh, the pocket, the mind or the 
conscience are subjected. Unlike many—we 


on, but Scotch and Irish. He also claimed the 
inventor of the Electric Telegraph as Irish. 

Speaking of the Iri.-h,—we learn from statistics 
before us, that the census of Ireland, just comple¬ 
ted, shows a diminution of 1,659,330 in popula- j 



might perhaps truly say most—of our brethren of tion ’ duri “g the past ten years. In 1841 it was 
the quill and scissors, we can even derive pleasure 8 > 175 -* 24 i now it is but 6,595,794 or 20 per cent, 
in the daily, almost hourly, slavery of editorial life. tkan less ten Y ears a £°- 1,1 1811 the population 

True it requires severe labor, is beset with care was 5,637,856; in 1821, 6,801,627, a large increase 
and vexation from without and within, and attend- °f 35 per cent. In 1831 it had increased 14 per 
ed with no trifling responsibility—yet, to one whose Cent -I *‘i 1841, the gain was 5 per cen\; and now 
heart is in the right place, there is a shade of light in 1851 » th e decrease is 20 per cent. In all other j 


in the, as usually drawn, dark picture. Every 
editor possesses the means of accomplishing good. 


nations and colonies, population increases. In 
England, Scotland, and Wales, 12 per cent., and 


to a greater or less extent, to his fellow man and sure ly the oppressions of Ireland must be very 
community at large—and if firmly resolved to use R real to place her 32 per cent, behind her neigh- 
Ihat power to the best of his ability, he will not fail hors of the “fast anchored Isles.” Look at or 
to promote, more or less, the happiness and inter- ‘“lagine the causes of this deplorable result, and 
est of every family and neighborhood to which, ^ ou wid he prepared to sympathize with the peo- 
through the potent type and press under his con- l de “Unhappy Ireland.” 



trol, he may be introduced. If all connected with 
the press would strive to use wisely and well the 
power they possess—seek to improve the mind and 
estate of their readers, rather than pander to a 
perverted taste, or entertain the imagination only 


The World’s Fair —Items. 

The editor of the Tribune gives the following 
items relative to the progress of the great Exhibi¬ 
tion, under date of July 25. Mr. Greeley is one 


New York ' Ves - Kichard G Allen ’ T'T ar6 « ivei ? belaw ’ °P««ed one of poultry in the United States to be $20 0007) 0 

» . „ A of Chubbs’locks which was placed on the door of _It is state,! a ear a $>^, 000 , 000 . 

No. 61. Miscellaneous Articles—Albert FI. Por- one of the vaults of the State paper Office of her iv x- , „ U t 4,666 A,I >onenns have left 

ter N.agara Falls. Majesty’s Government. The time occupied in B ° Ston a,id Philadelphia, for the 

u P e p nte,ld ® nt Dairy Hall—E. N. Hunting- opening the lock was 25 minutes—and in 10 min- '* or d s * nlr - 

ton, of Rome, in place of Israel Denio, declined, utes more he reloeked it, leaving it apparently in - At a ^ ate horse race in England 33 hors 

m, R n 'T? Re , cc P tion -y James K. Livings- as good condition as when opened. This matter were entered; one man lost $4t0 000 on a s ; n Ii! 
ton, Rochester, in place ot I’. Granger, declined, has assumed the more interest from the gascona- bet. ' ’ ng e 

Joseph G, bw'ft, Geneva, was added to this com- ding tone whiah has been assumed here by _The Massilon inhi n \ k 

m, “ ee ’ „ the English papers-aud they will, I trust, be sat- , S “* , ( ? lu °) ISews sa >' s that the 

Forage Master—Ransom Miller, Gates. isfied in this case, as in that of the Yankee I . c | 0U ' Al ® s of ptark and Wayne will send to market 

Wefgli Masters—A. D. McMaster and James “ Thunder," that it can’t be beat. tlls at least four thousand tons of pork! 

fc> 'wi U1 ?n ee W RO n he of r ’„ Tbe statemoilt of the trial, as given by the En- - M - Da guerre, the celebrated inventor of the 

; W Jf edle ’ Sbel! and VVax Work—Dr. M. ghsh themselves, is, that a number of gentlemen lhe Daguerreotype, recently died at his resident 
Strong, Roehester, Secretary to this Committee. were invited to be present at 34 Great George st., near Paris. ‘ d 

t .'aa- J J° We ^ —Brofessional and Amateur Westminster, to meet Mr. Hobbs, for tbe purpose_Tickets can ho W r . 

^ist Miss Ama Moore, of Brighton, in place of of affording him an opportunity of operating upon York v ■ r.i . Ao,n Rochester to New 
Miss Laura J. Whitney: Miss Whitney being-a a lock which some months since was nlaced noon ! . ’ ' v ' a ) ot the railroad and People’s Line, for 


to conquei a peace, extend knowledge, and of ilie Jurymen, and of course well posted cou- 
produce good will among mankind, instead of cerning matters upon which he writes: 
fighting o’er and o’er personal and party battles, . , ... 

, . I he Juries, Wltli barelv an exception in the case 

re-vamping nonsense, and pictoring-scenes of crimp ■ i *' . L , 

* 7 1 f, A-unesoi crime 0 f one or two articles to be submitted to turiher 


and bloodshed generally—how much more useful 
and honorable would be their course and profes- 


tests, have completed their awards of Prizes and 
made formal returns thereof to the Royal Com- 

r nu~ r' ..p •... .. J . 


Miss Laura J. Whitney: Miss Whitney being a a lock which some months since was placed upon . ' Wa * tJie railroad and People's Line, for 

member of committee No. 50. the door of one of the vaults of the State Paper 

On motion of Gen. Burroughs of Orleans 0f f 1Ce ‘ Sevar al gentlemen assembled, among -“ Copway’s .Ymerican Indian ” is the title of 

Resolved, That a frame building, not less’than TraT-Tl? IV l °f the Board of a new weekly paper, published in New York, by 

24 by 46 feet, he erected by the Society and fur- M, R .. , Peabod > = r ^ lr ’ Schenck, Engineer, Geo. Copway, at $3 a year. ’ J 

gue^s a'li? comwht rd ’ e " b ' ncn ^ for tbe officcr E am’ined and found'to be fafilyffickeffiMr.^Tobbs ' ~ The last S - mail tlia t crossed the Tsthmus 
fhe Present ann^nf« thl ? f( Soc, P et >’’ and that Produced from his waistcoat pocket two or three : 1,a ' na nu,nbered 184 ! ’ags, and weighed eight 

rft fS ToZ T 0f ,hree T.u' 8,naIland silll Plc looking tools, and within 25 min! tuns ’ . , 

resolution ’ ' Board, to cany out this utes from the time of commencing, the bolt of the | -Hie hofler of a distillery at Harrison, Ohio 

T , p * . , . l° ck flew back, and the door was opened. It was exploded on Saturday week, and killed fifteen 



sion, and how difl’erent from what it now is would m *ssi°n. I he Council ot Chairmen very nearly 

he the reputation and character of American C A ° m I ,le , ,ed their awards of Great Medals to-day. 
„ 1 zmieiio<ui A single session is to be held hereafter to pass cer- 

Newspapers. >Ve have almost unconsciously tain recommendations of Juries not yet perfected, 
been led into this digression—but the subject is one Many of the Jurors, having completed their allot- 


resolution. J 

^ The President appointed- J. W. Bissell and M. 
G. Warner; when on motion of Lewis F\ Allen, 
tlie President was made chairman of the commit- 


then suggested that Mr. Hobbs should turn tho , sons 


1 he boiler of a distillery at Harrison, Ohio 
exploded on Saturday week, and killed fifteen per’ < I 


bolt back again and lock the door. It being a 
“detector” lock, it was considered that he would 


- There nre fi ve candidates for Governor in 

I exns, five for I.ieut. Governor, and ns many for 


J. W. Bissell and M. G. Wnrn«r ... „<• .... , J , • , -.Miss Rremor fl. Q M.i:.u 


of great moment, and entitled to more attention ed ^ a8ors here, have already left for their homes. 

than can be bestowed in a passing, crude notice R * s Aecided that no publications of Awards (be- 

of this character. Y ond that already made in the case of British Ag- 

ricultural Implements,) shall take place until the 

Though we have not the vanity to suppose tho close ot the F’air. This decision mav of course 

reader particularly interested in regard to our per- be reviewed, but I think it will not be. ’Meantime, 

sonal movements and impressions, we mav and i*? 6 •| urors are under an injunction of secrecy to 

may not write out, from rough notes taken at'smht rZu 5& "I S publication sha11 bo °Z 

J . , , . gmiuies lunenaibignt, cially made—so all importunities are not merely 

some particulars aim impressions pertaining to city useless—they are insulting. 

and rural matters observed during our tour. We I think the Exhibition will close toward the end 

saw much that was, to us, new and interesting_°6 October, though the more prevalent opinion is, 

but found no agricultural district equal to Western lbat d w ‘ d 1101 tdl tbe m ‘ dd * e of November. 


W. Bissell and M. G. Warner. 

The amount necessary to be appropriated to car- 


ever was done to the interior of tbe lock,’and no 


Miss Bremer, the Swedish authoress is 


traces were to be seen of its having been picked. ! at N’ahant— will next visit Salem and the White 



rv out the foregoing resolution was discussed It The ,ock in ( l ueslion bore the stain P of “ Chubbs’ Mountains—and embark for Europe in Sept 

. • ai nn.pin 'nn.fpnrt.i 1 r • 


was filially decided to leave it to the discretion of 
the committee. 


new patent." 

Chubbs’ locks are in use ou all the government 
vaults, tho Bank of England and private banks, 


-Sharks now frequent New Haven Bay to 

such an extent that one or more is taken every day, 


The Boa.d then proceeded to appoint Deleo-ates- and lbe lock 1 presume is a very good one, but it | some measurin g six and seven feet, 

_ 0 ^fha Irinrl tnn.KL.r * I— a i -ff is nn\A'Quid I —_r 


as follows:— ° ’ is of the kind called tumbler locks, that can be’ It is now said that Jenny Lind intends to re 

F sZnL Ai Y„ S „ti?' _L - TuCkCT - Alba ”y- E - ““ »“y'on“ ..’.pen 'TZ f S *™ h J ' H “ U - U«. B^k 

Ohi!I!l M j a , T . key. * * * for August, takes strong ground in favor of the 

len, Buffalo; Gen. sTm. BunoSgKO^Teaiir'c^'' • 1 Was show ‘{ in a Bostou P a P er * a da Y or two pract)re o f [nedicme by females 
Lewis G. Morris, J. B. Burnett Syracuse ’ since ’ an article a PP arentl Y sanctioned by the U. tlnn a lew weeks four hundred thousand 

Pennsylvania—E. P. Premice’ Albany John A S ' Commissioner , who is now in the United States, dead ]ettors have been received at Washington from 
King, L- I.; Shepard Knapp, New York citv. tbat , tbe U,)lted States w °u |d receive more large California. 

Canada—Win. Bud, Rochester; Judffe'Fine medals tban , an >' ollier nation. How any gentle- --ItisproposedtoopenthedoorsoftheCrv‘- 

Ogdensburgh; Gen. Burroughs,Orleans Co.; Jas! l0WS “ y , ‘‘""l ° f tbe exhlbitioi b tal Palace to the million by reduce theadmittar e. 

P. Fogg and M. G. Warner, Rochester. sh . ould glve currency to such a statement, and to two pence cing tneadmittance 

TV/r:«U:_ T • t~i ... . vniSA AVnAPfnfinna nmnnn- < 1— . . 


It is now said tliat Jenny Lind intends to 


opened, and is therefore of no safety. The New- I ma ' n in this country until next 


New York, and no city that, all things considered, 
we should prefer as a residence to Rochester. 

The: Weather is a cool, damp subject about 


There is a suggestion of a week toward the close 
in which it is to be ppened to the wretched poor in 
London at a penny each. It strikes ine that any 
one unable to raise a shilling, needs some kindness 
more substantial than a penny admission to what I 


these days, but in the absence of a regular report can be t0 bbn only a show. 

from the clerk, we venture to speak of its unsea- The attendance was smaller yesterday and the 

sottable vagaries. August, thus far has been un- da Y betore . on account of a sour English rain- 

usually cool, with a large amount of rain We Sti ” C, ° ud >’ : 

, : ’ , 1 1 rain, vve and I flunk there were fully fifty thousand visitors 

have had no hot weather of late, though some present. 

warm mid-days, when the sun deigned to shine. At fl rst ’ tbe attendance was almost entirely of 
The nights are decidedly chill and overcoatish— Londoi, ors; now it is mostly of strangers. Great 

more like October than August. We have fre- "" Tt*** f ar - Ule Cr -V«taljalace daily, 

, ° ‘ dve ire* and long trains ot visitors are constiRtlv arriving 

fluent and copious rams. On Saturday morning from every part of Great Britain. The receipts 
last we were visited with one of the heaviest storms promise to average $10,000 per day for at least 
oftheseason—and copious showers during the dav. another month.' h. g. 


-- .. .... iiuunesier; juucre rule „ . j -- — ,—^ vyj/cn me uuors oi me t rv‘ 

Ogdensburgh; Gen. Burroughs,Orleans Co.; Jas! ZIn l ° WS “ y , th,n ? ° f tbe tal Palace to the million by red uoin«r the admittar e, 

P. Fogg and M. G. Warner, Rochester. sh . ould glve currency to such a statement, and to two pence g mittanc. 

Michigan—Lewis Eaton Buffalo- P m f raise expectations among our exhibitors that can- ,* • . Al 

pock. Buffalo- Wm H i - not bo realized. I do not know. „ ~~ lt is su Pl )osed that the cost of the World’ 


pock, Buffalo; Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston Co 
Maryland—B. P. Johnson, R. L. Alien, New 
York; J. D. McIntyre. 


Rhode Island—L. Spencer of East Che^r- P rize ’ m >' impression is that we shall bear but lit 
13 " ’ T * r ” -- ■ ^r. tie comparison with England, France or Austria. 


I believe we shall receive a very fair share Fair to tbe Cltiz ® ns this country who visit it, 
of medals; but of the Great Medal, or the first wdI not be less than $5,600,000. 


I hos. Bell and YV. II. Morris, Mon 


Massachusetts Horticultural’Society — j’ DeH- a ” lllustratlon , ° f tins—one jury reported tldr- mouth, Me. 
field, B. B. Kirkland, J. W. Bissell. ’ ty ' tw ° great 'fl edals * of wblc h two, I understand _, t 


—- V full grown moose was shot recently, with- j 
in a few rods of the railroad station in North Yar j 


Philadelphia Horticultural Society—A J Down w ere for America, a very large proportion being r nn A tremendous storm passed over Hartford, < 
ing, Dr. Wendell and P. Barry ' 11 for France and England. Our countrymen are Cl> " n - ; on Saturday last. 'Frees were uprooted, 

_ ’' preparing to return home; and most of tho jurors and son,e roofs of houses were blown off. 

Un motion, Lewis G. Morris was appointed to will have left after this week. Mr. Greeley re- - A pieceofgold about the size of u man’s foot ( 

confer with transportation Boats on the Hudson turned yesterday from the Continent, and is, I un- was found in Yorkville district S C n W 1 ’ <1 

River, with a view to have them convey Stock derstand ’ to loave for home earl - v ia August. ago, worth about $2,006. ' ’ ‘ ” }S | 

and Implements intended for the Fair, similar to Walking on thk Water -We learn „ -The trial of the Michigan Central Railroad 

those adopted by other transportation companies Paris correspondent' 5 the Philadelphia Bullefffi f wns ‘ ,lrator8 is fiti11 ^ng on. Over fifty days have ' 
m the State. th at a f cw Sundays since the experiment was tried >een con8lllnc fl in the examination of witnesses. 

I he Members of the Executive Board visited 011 the Seine, in the presence of a large number J -It is announced that the proper committees < 

the ground now being prepared for the Fair, and ° f 8 P ectators ’ wi . th P erfect success. What the in* have determined to call the next Democratic < 
expressed themselves well pleased with the loca- vided ConveMion « lleltimere. 

lion, as well as the arrangements of the Local the river, smoking cigars, wheeling at the word of I here are o c 2 newspapers published in IVoith 

Committee of the city of Rochester. command, and performing a variety of diverting Carolina, Sin Delaware; 45 in South Carolina; 94 

On motion, the Board adjourned. manoeuvres. The experiment was quite success- in Virginia; 53 in Georgia, and 9 in Florida. 

_ J *“ P - Fo “- te»“Vy fZcZE' , , "T y “ ,,J f h " ,t0n ,hC mmdmn ( 

F„,rr, U,to, ,r ” Ve ' ere °" We "‘™ Friday Is,.. E-»«». kan, „„ 


: man’s foot, ( 


We hear of no particular injury, but presuuie 
more or less grain has been wet and somewhat 
damaged—though the wheat crop is mostly se¬ 
cured. The wet weather has caused, and is caus¬ 
ing, much rot among potatoes—and unless there 
is a favorable change soon we fear the crop will be 
mainly destroyed in some localities. 

The Potato Rot.— During the past two weeks 
the disease has appeared in this section to a some¬ 
what alarming extent, and we fear a great portion 
of the crop will be lost. We hear unfavorable re¬ 
ports from almost every direction in this vicinity. 
Within a few days the rot has made rapid pro¬ 


state Elections. 

In North Carolina the Union party have suc¬ 
ceeded in electing most of their candidates. 

I ne returns indicate a decisive whig majority 
at the recent election in Tennessee. 

Returns from Indiana indicate that the demo¬ 
crats have elected 8 out of 10 members of Con¬ 
gress. 

Shields, the Union candidate, has been chosen 
Governor of Alabama. The election generally is 
in favor of the Union party. 

The Kentucky election has resulted in the choice 
of Powell, dem., Governor, and Thompson, whig, 


James P. Fogg, Acting Sec’ 


murderers 


I hipps Union Seminary. —The fall term of this \ waters. 


gress, the vines in many fields having the appear- r • r* . ’ 1 

n -l . , . . Lieut. Crov. Congress equal y divided—5 of each 

ance of being struck by the frost Tbe tubers are party being chosen” 


ance of being struck by the frost. The tubers are 
not yet affected to any extent, hut give evidence 
of tho appearance of the disease. Some growers 


election has resulted in the choice ‘ZuZ/ far dle education young Ladies, opens ~ ' ’ Henry Long, the famous re-captured fugitivi 

Governor and Thonmson wh\<r tbodd of . be P tember - The Principal, Mis. H. Treaty with the Sioux Indians.— The steam- was suspected of stealing $65, whipped and 
o\ ernor, and 1 hompson, whig, L. Achilles is an accomplished and experienced er Excelsior, from St. Paul, Minnesota, arrived at fessed. He is also to be tried f„ r !, !l 

ngress equally divided—j of each teacher, and is ass.sted in the various departments St Louis 30th of July. The officers report arv 8I)ee ches to his r n , ° S ' n( 

•n. by a corps of assistants who have earned a high that Gov. Ramsey and Col. Lea, Commissioner * ches to his fellow slaves. 

reputation. In this respect, this Institution ranks Indian Affairs,had returned from Traverse des -Uncle Sam has forbidden all further n 


A Steam-Tug, for towing canal boats, invented 


have commenced digging and using and market- by Mr G. Parker, left Albany on Thursday, up- 


ainong the first in Western New York, and we Sioux, having first signed the treaty for the pur- 
are happy to add that it is receiving a patronage chase of lands from the Sioux Indians. It is 


ing, to prevent total loss. on a trial trip through to Buffalo. The Argus says 

Normal School Examination' that itS SUCCCSS is com P'ete, a " d the opinion 'is 

- general that it will supersede all other means of ! 

Lacking space for such particulars as we de- tow ' n g- U bas b een found to be capable of tow- j 

signed giving, we transfer the following b-ief no- in £ six canal boatf! * carrying two hundred tons 

flee from the Democrat: each, (twelve hundred tons in all) at the rate of 

The Albany Journal of Saturday contains the tbree miles al1 hour—and this power is capable of 
addresses and poems delivered at the semi-annual increase, within the capacity of the canal brido-es 
examination of the Normal School Anessavm. . , , 1 caua * Dn ages 

the “ Progress of Society,” by Oscar A. Archer accommoda '^ a l a >’gcr wheel. It draws less 
of Livingston, is a fine effort.’ Gov. Briggs’ ad- tkan tkree ieet ot wa,er b Y lbe sl ern, and still less 
dress is marked by the sterling sound sense and b Y tbe bead > when prepared with fuel for a v' vage. 

real ability that characterize all of his public efforts ---' S 

The graduates number 28—females 17, males 11. A Wife Killed by her Husband.—O n Sunday 
Following the regular exercises of the examina- morning last, Jas. Barrett, residing on Atwater 
Add’™ 6 th T ° f 116 assccia,ion of graduates.— st., in this city, struck his wife with his fist hittina 

Addresses and poems were here a so the Drineinal u ,, . , , . , ’ ullun g 

features. Miss S. A. Clute, of Genesee Co read IT ° n temple ' and ,nstantl >’ felhn g b ^ to the 
a poem evincing much poetical taste. * noor. Mrs. B. remained insensible till about 2 o’- 

-—— -— clock, P. M., when she expired. Cause of the 

Normal School Students.—O n Saturday last, murder—liquor and bod temper. 

the Town Superintendents of this county appoint- ----- 

ed the following persons to fill vacancies in the ^ Real Amazonian.— i he Greenfield Gazette 
Normal School:—M. McN. Wai.sh, Chili- S states tbat a man wbo was making rather free 
Edney Spalding, Rochester; Mary H. Crosby with tbe ve ? etables in a gentleman’s garden in 



Normal School Examination. 


signed giving, we transfer the following b-ief no 
tice from the Democrat: 


-Uncle Sam has forbidden all further manu¬ 
facture of the flint lock guns. Percussion takes 
the field, and the “fire of the old flint” is extin- 


and during the last term by 200. Of the above y ea: ’ s —a specific sum annually. The Comniis- -1 he “ Hornet’s Nest and True Southron” is 
number 76 were entitled to and received prizes, sioners were to leave St. Paul on the 28th, for the debatin g tJ ie question whether the south shall re- ' 

and to 12 who had finished the prescribed course of purpose of getting the assent of the southern cede, secede, or succeed. She seems disposed to <-o 

studies, diplomas were awaided. It is neediest to bands to the treaty. We shall soon know the to seed, ut all events. 

Pr “ i3<! _ , —Tk. Indioiia ... to tho ftct 

ry r> ri that boutli Garolma nos 3.doiJtG(l tlic nittlpfliiuko no 

--ni---- Great Cali, for Postage Stamps.— Seventeen „ ,, , _ ‘ . , rauiosmiKe as ^ 

The Wheat Crop of 1851.—The reports from bundred dollars worth of postage stamps were sold 011 “ r ,l g> reminds her tliat the j 

the various grain-growing parts of the Union, in- dlIrin g business hours in Boston in one day; this, Amer,can ea S le ^ death on snakes. 

dicate that the wheat crop of the present vear’will t0 °’ under tbe rlde tbat 110 t‘ ldi vidual can purchase -The New York and Erie Railroad own 117 

he the heaviest ever taken from the earth in the m « re tha11 threo dollars worth at a time. The locomotives, and have 20 more building It is sun 

Western States In Ohio, the crop is a very large ^ duct . lon o! Postage has even at this early peri- pos cd that this road will require when in full one j 

and fine one. In New York, Indiana Michigan °d. given ample evidence that correspondence has „ , e ’ lull ope- l 

and Wisconsin, the yield is also verv large '"and boen and wil1 be materiall y increased —National 1 ’ e( l u ipment ot more than 200 locomotives. ' 

aL-v I 1 .c Al « „ r .. I*. T n ® ’ f'ti 1 nUicr eton rnnr _T'invi rxr o %- rt ^rkr^f FA . . • ) 


the wheat of the best quality. In Michigan, par¬ 
ticularly, the yield exceeds anything ever known, 
even in Michigan. 


Intelligencer. -During a recent assize in France, it was dis- 

T n T 7 , covered that many fires had been promoted bv 

Large Fire Bell.— An iron tower, one hun- , c ■ . . . , ' 

, , c . i ■ , • . y ’ . .* agents of insurance societies in order to terrifY H.r. 

dred feet high, is now m process of erection in - . . . w rerriij me 

the city of New York, to support a bell of ten tons farmRrs lnto Insu ring. 

weight to be used for a fire alarm bell only; the -Mayor Kingsland, of Now York, has vetoed 


BARLKY—There will be an immense crop of K u ^to support a beilol ten tons 

barley in this county this season. In New York elgbt to b ® “ sed for a drea,arm be ” fl n b r <’ tb e 
i> i i , i J mu, tower is on .Lin street., and wi n nmmimmi or xA 


price it pays better than wheat. The soil of On- 
ondaga is peculiarly adapted for the production of 
this grain, and we are gratified to learn that, from 


new Barley is held 'at 75 and 80 cents ' A _ t this I ! ower ' 8 , on L 33d str ^, and will be a prominent and the proposed Battery Enlargement bill; in return 
price it pays better than wheat. The soil of On' beau t“ ul f ob J ect - Tbe be11 ™ nearly double the for which the committee of Aldermen have report- 
’ ' ’. 1 wei S ht of au y other bel1 in the country. ed adversely to the much talked of un-town 


the lanre demand ai the Fast ■ 'hT History of Michigan.— Mr. John T. Blois, .... 

to keep up, at least for the present year. * John ° f ^thT^T °‘ M ‘ chi ? an ’ is en ? a ? ed 011 Car ’ * S °; le ' fuunl ; 

Tyler & Son’s new brewery at Albany will re- l f t th&t State - embracing a period from car, and is, bes.des, capab 
quire about 150,000 bushels of barley malt per an f h f first se.tlement to the present time, and also ten times its own weight. 

. J ^ intended to contain biographical sketches of the rr,i 


and Louisa Hitchcock, Ogden. 

Apples—W e are indebted to Mr. H. N. Lang- 
> worthy, of Irondequoit, for a basket of Early 


that town, on Friday last, was caught and thor¬ 
oughly whipped by the wife of the owner of the 
garden. 


ed adversely to the much talked of up-town park. 

Lois, - R ' s est * mated that a wrought iron railroad 

sd on car, is at least one-fourth lighter than the ordinary 
from car, and is, besides, capable of resisting a shock of 


Harvest Apples—embracing the finest specimen's n 'r 0011 ps Iowa.—A correspondent of the 
i , • ^ Z specimens Dubuque Herald savs that the wheat ctod in that 

we have seen this year. Mr. L. has one of the district of Iowa is nearly a failure. The wintei 
nnest tr not the best—fruit farms in Western New wheat was badly blighted and rusted, and the spring 
York. It is altogether a “ love of a place”_ wbeat ' R blighted also, in a great measure. The 

especially iu the peach season, which “good R ° raIook8 vel 7 poorly, but hopes are entertained 
. . ’ ‘ S OOH that it will vet turn out we . The oat cron is verv 

time we are not very patiently awaiting. abundant. ’ The potatoes are ruined by ffie ^ 


lium.— Syracuse Star. 

Morals of the Sandwich Islanders.— In 1847, 
there had been among them hut five executions. 


intended to contain biographical sketches of the 
prominent men of the State. Mr. B. has been a 
resident of Michigan for twenty years. 

Destructive FYke in Providence.— On Thurs- 


and these tor three murders, for ten years. No day night last a fire broke out m the North part of 
one, since that time, has been convicted of rnur- Providence, which proved to be the most disas- 
der. Rarely is a native seen intoxicated. Asa trous which has occurred for several years. The 
nation they observe the Sabbath, and attend upon Providence Journal estimates the loss at $60,000. 
the means of grace; read the Bible, aud seek God The fire is supposed to be the work of an incen- 
with their families. diary. 


-The return of the steamship Atlantic to New 

York on Sunday week, after an ubsenee of eight 
months, was greeted with demonstrations of joy by 
throngs of people. 

-Peaches are becoming quite abundant in 

New York—being brought from Delaware, over the 
Camden and and Amboy Railroad. About 900 bas¬ 
kets arrive daily. The best range from $1,25 to 
$2 per basket. 































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


^ornon Stttelligracr. 

_G____ Our files of the Oregonian and Spectator, via. 

— California, reach to the 2ist of June. 

LATER 1R0M EURO . The most important nows to be noticed is the 

existence of general and preconcerted Indian hos- 
There have been two arrivals of steamships tililies on Rouge River, in which several parties 


Eintluts. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Rural New-Yorker Office., > 
Rochester, Aug. 13, 1851. ) 

FLOUR—To the trade ©4,5<i(g)5; best qualities ©5,25. 
GRAIN.—Our market is very dull for wheat, buyers of- _ 


from Europe since onr last—the Europa at Boston, | of whites have been attacked, and several persons fcring , QW flgures< not above t0 o.lc for choice Valley. 


and the Arctic at Now York. The latter arrived 
on Monday—and we annex the most important 
items, as received by Telegraph: 

The Arctic left Liverpool at 12£ o’clock, July 


The latter arrived robbed and killed. 

* „,nvt imnortant On the 1st of May, Sunday, 20 miles beyond 


We hear of a sale of 1,200 bushels Valley in two parcels 
at 95 cents, whicli is considered above the market price.— 


Rouge River, at the Green Willow Spring, 26 corn 48030 c. Oats38ft)4Cc. 
men, returning to the Willamette Valley Irom the siIKIAP PELTS—39® 40c. 
Mine, were attacked about noon by a band of In- ti av—N eu inv brim-c frui 


PIIIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Ai.bion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

T HE Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 3d 
day of September next. H. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 

Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 

DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

rtAHE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne 
JL Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 


30 She encountered westerly winds from the dians numbering from 150 to 300 warriors. The 
time of leaving and on the 4th, 5th and 6th in- whites left the ground without sustaining any 


stants, very heavy gales from the south-west and ‘’’jury- 

north west I he next day, a party of four persons were at- 

, , , c< i r.i i„ , tacked, ami their mules, together with their bag- 

Cotton advancer y. aes0 1C . s _ gage and packs, were carried off by the Indians. 

22,000 bales. >■ peculators a.u anpor ers > %. They were recovered by a troop of soldiers, from 

l2 Cor°n, wheat and provisions unchanged. ^ 011 the followin g day-mules, baggage 

Accounts from Manchester state that trade On Tuesday, Dr. Biide’s Company, 32 persons 

better. men and boys, was attacked; lhe company had 

Flour in fair retail demand at previous rates. . J r ,. . , ir , A r 

riour in mil i only 17 (runs, the Indians had trorn 15 to 25. 1 be 

Corn ouite bare. Fine vellow—no change in v * 

v -' wm - . = Indians commenced nnutr; brisk engagement en- 


SHEEP PELTS—38©40c. Lamb skins 18ft)3Sc. 
HAY—New hay brings from S3 to ©10 per ton. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 lo 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.. t.©4,5ft©5 Butter, ib.llifSIlc 

Pork, mess.15,00ft) 15,50 Cheese, lb.5jft)7c 

HO. CWt . 5,75®6,0l) POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt.©6,00 Turkeys, lt>.7(38c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00ft) 11,50 Chickens.5ft)7c 

Lard, tried. 9ft>9.1c seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . . ®5,00ft).>,o0 

Hams, smoked. . .9;}ft)l0£c 'Timothy.l,50ft)2,50 


Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre- vented by the same firm, 
sented, as he does not endorse the tricks of the trade prac- VVe have also on hand t.ie w 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Aff. Warehouse 

rpHE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call thent- 
X tention of the farming community to the fact Uiat tliey 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by tlie same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 


given to It. n. Burleigh, who win act as traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the State in due season. 

Snathes, Forks, Hoos, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and 
other implements, furnished of tire best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to me. at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. Agent. 

August 5th, 1851. 64-tf 


As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE it CO., Irving Block, 

IS5 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

NEW SEED STORE 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


. r . r> - i , -u-r Hams, smoked. . .»4f®»»sc i miuuiy. 

On 1 uesday. Dr. Bi ide’s Company, 34 persons shoulders, do.7ft)8c | Flax.l,25ft)l,.>U 

men and boys, was attacked; 1 lie company bad Potatoes, bu.37.jft)50c I sundries. 


{ Corn quite bate. me xc ow no g Indians commenced firing; brisk engagement en- 
value in that or anj o ler escrip ion. sued, which was kept up about 4 hours. During 

■' ^ heat , ul, > sustai>1 ? ’ .. i v,,, the encounter, some 5 or 6 Indians were killed and 

The following arctic nverpoo qu , • ) as many more wounded, several of whose wounds 

) the.Artie.—- were considered mortal. 

; Wheat Canadian 5s. 9d. to (is. Among the killed was a chief, Chuckle-Head, 

) " American . s. <.. o ». . who was considered by them a great warrior. The 

? Flot ir Cana lan ~ ° gjg g ( ] Indians were finally repulsed, leaving their dead 

i American s. o • • upon the field of action. 

( Corn—American white—2bs. to 4SJs. , , oj . . 

/ ~ , • i * . .. A messenger arrived here on Sunday, bringing 

The Great Exhibition continues to atttract .. ... .. IT . n ■ b 

a iic vaic petitions from citizens of Upqua, to Gov. Gaines, 

) crowds of visitors. The receipts on the 29th ult., j, ...... , , .cl! 

crowus oi viaii. i for authority to raise a volunteer company to fight 

/ were To,-) the Indians. The Governor left this city on Tues- 

> Trade m the manufacturing districts is favora- . . ., .. ,. a . ... ,1 , . 

) We . The produce market at Amsterdam and Rot- da y t0 v,s,t the * ceile ot nines, and learn what 

ore. i i.o [muu o measures are necessary to restore peace. 

terdam less active. Gen. Lane staried lust week for the mines, and 

) ^ sc ' ect comnn ee o t e otise ' Jt j s reported that he intended to take a party with 

> have reported against retaining the penny stamp him t0 ‘ chastise the Iodians . 1 J 

\ on newspapers, un ess nccessarj ■ ’fhe two Democratic papers are out in favor of 

l sake of revenue. mo ion 0 r 1 _ & drawing party lines in Oregon, and a Convention 

( du |y 011 iops vs as rejec e . , ,. of the party is called to meet at Salem on the 4th 

Reports lave ieen recetv m r P of Julv, to erect a platform and define their position 

posed to have belonged to Sir John Frank! n s ex- ^ ad heen discovered on Rouge 

s nediLion. had been dug: out of the mountains, lhe n . u u i 1 * 6 

( F^uiuu, nau uco ^ River, betore hostilities broke out, which yield as 

limes discredits them well as the Chaste mines.' 

( Richmond Swift, a Roman Catholic, has been ^ , , . T ,. , , 

> , i, a. ( i , I he annual June rise of Columbia River had 

elected Sheriff of London. , Vnrn fh „ n , e . tin „ Bnna , anri 


GRAIN. 

Wheat, bu. 


37.jft)50c SUNDRIES. 

Wbitefish, bbl.©7,50ft)8 

.88,©9lc Codfish, cwt.3,5dft)4 


<;orn,.48ft)50c 8nlt, bill.I,0Cft)l.l°I 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.75ft)i,0U 


STAT JE F A III • No. 68 State et., first door soutli of Wells & Co.’s Express 

In in ^ientembp^ —Grounds to Rent Office. Arnold s I>1 ock. Rochester. N. ^ . 

, be P ten i Dei - Grounds to Rent. rranEsiibscribers.iinder the nameof Brigos&Brother, 
r HE Committee having charge of nil the Grounds ad are now 0 |>ening a New Seed Store and AgricuIturAl 

J. joining the location of the State I' air, are novy ready Warehouse, located as above, winch will be known as the 
to make contracts, for Lots lor Refreshment stands, &c., . 

& c. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Cominer- where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im- 


.. . .62,{ft)(‘>9 | Do. dried.641 


_38ft)4"C I Eggs, doz. 

. ..—ft)—c Beans, bu. 


as many more wounded, several of whose wounds 0^-. ['^2^ Beans. b°t'.'.'.' .7.Y,25ft>L50 

were considered mortal. * J '"hides!' I 1 lay, ton.6ft) 1 a,00 

Among the killed was a chief, Chuckle-Head, Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5001,00 j Wood, hard,cord.. .303,50 

10 was considered by them a great warrior. The ( al(, lb.,!! c , .. sof '’.3()04()c 

dians were finally repulsed, leaving their dead i« 039 c I Flour barrels'. V.’.".’.SBfa)32 


cial Bank, between 11 and 12 o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en- 


ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 


who was considered bv them a great warrior. The Lab. )•>... S °P’.Too 4 «ir 

Indians were finally repulsed, leaving their dead .18039c 1 Flour barrels.28032 

upon the field of action. J _____ 

A messenger arrived here on Sunday, bringing . if 

petitions from citizens of Upqua, to Gov. Gaines, New Yoi v : Ar • 

for authority to raise a volunteer company to fight NEW YORK, 9th—7 P. M.— ASHES.— Market steady 
the Indians. The Governor left this city on Tues- with fair demands. Sales 140 Ids. 5,06 for pots, a,50 or 

day to visit the scene of difficulties, and learn what P< coxTON—Market unsettled on account of steamer’s 
measures are necessary to restore peace. news. Nothing as heen done as yet, and holders require 

Gen. Lane star;ed lust week for the mines, and an % advance. 

it is ronnrteii that he intended to take n nartv with FLOUR-Market very firm for the low grades of West- 
. rc P°rteu that he intended to take a part} with H()ur> There is abetter feeling apparent with more 

him to chastise the Indians. inquiry. Canadian quiet, 4 12ft)4 18 in bond. Sales do- 

The two Democratic papers are out in favor of mestic 5,000 bbls at 3 S7@4 for State, 4a4 12 for pure Gen¬ 
drawing party lines ill Oregon, and a Convention esee. Rye flour quiet, 3 37@i 44. Corn meal dull at 
of the party is called to meet at Salem on the 4th 2 GRAXN—Good supply of Wheat and prices nominally 
of July, to erect a platform and define their position the same. Fair inquiry for milling and export. Sales 
New disfffinsrs had been discovered on Roiin-e 2,500 bu red Ohio at 89c. Rye quiet at74c. Oats plenty 
River, before hostilities broke out, which yield as — 

well as the V-zhaste mines. at 47/5)56: western ami mixed held at 61(^62, and round 

The annual June rise of Columbia River had yellow 58. Demand mostly for fillin^contracts. 
commenced from the melting snow, and the river WHISKEY.—Market rather easier; Prison dull, 24K 

Coat NT P„„*„l A , for Ohio. ....... 


closure, will be rented on Saturday the second day of An- wanting any tiling in our line arc requested to call. We 
gust, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair will make it an object for such to do so. 


New York Market. 

NEW YORK, 9th—7 P. M.—ASHES.—Market steady 
with fair demands. Sales 110 Ills. 5,06 for pots, 5,50 for 


is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 
Rochester, June 20, 1951. 79-tf 


CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


— —--- PLOWS ! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 

NOTICK. » NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 

T HE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to Jljl or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, 
the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches- Mason &. Co., after long and expensive experiments, 
ter. Inquiries respecting malters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad- 


Some of tlie No.’s of this series of plows are described 
lu an article on Plows and Plowing, by II. F. Holbrook, 


dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but of Brattleborougb, Vi., which has been published in tlie 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Bu- 


them to me, and 1 will see that they are properly taken nil New-Yorker, 
care of, and tlie necessary entries made at the business of- Eagle Plows of different size-', among which are tlie 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Rochester, July, 1851. 80tf. Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 

- Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

■cit'd Griff ■DT>tTtTWT777kT IQKfti 1 ’low Castings, such ns mould-boards, land sides, and 

final rniiilTilulUj iOv>U. points lor all the above plows. 

H ORSE POWERS, THRESH ERS & SEPARATORS, The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
took the First Premium at the State Fair in Albany, in prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 


FIRST PREMIUM, 1850. 

H orse powers, threshers & separators, 

manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines 


September, 1850. 


house, No. 68 State-st., where vve would lie pleased to have 


Richmond Swift, a Roman Catholic, has been well as the Chaste mines.’ at 47©56: western and mixed held at 6I@62, and round for any farmer in this part of State, (without extra charge,) 

‘ , , I he annual June rise of Columbia River had yellow 58. Demand mostly tor nlhngwontracts. put them in operation, and warrantto give satisfaction, 

elected Sheriff ot Donaon. commenced from the melting snow, and the river WHISKEY.—Market rather easier; Prison dull, 24K Two Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, complete, 

France.—I t is intimated that if a revision of i 1a d risen Kevpn fpet N Coe Fso' Postal A (rent for Ohio. . with extra pieces, &c.,.®150 

,■ .. t na<l risen seven tect. i . C/0e,It.sq., i ostal Agent PROVISIONS—^There is a nmdorat** city trade demand Send us your orders earl v in August, and wc will attend to 

the constitution he not granted, the Bonapartists , f or Oregon, and E . Wampool, Esq., Indian Agent, formess Pork at 14 37 for old, 14 7 &allHi for new do. them promptly J. P. FOGG & BROTHER. 


Wc are prepared to put up these Powers and Threshers, all those who take an interest in tlie improvement of the 
for any farmerin this partot'Siate, (without extra charge,) plow.calland examine our assortment, whether they wish 


to purchase or not. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

69-tf 


will not, allow the right ot the people to re-elect j n Oregon, by tlie last steamship. Beef is in good request for the trade—8 75@ll for mess 

Louis Napoleon to be disputed with impunity, by Capt . Murry had arrived with his iron propeller, «5@6 for prime. Hams saleable ls le “ 

,L- Nr-itanM Aasemhlv i i i a . • u !l- l active— sales of good to prime at 8?4ft)9Ai. Butter jsin 

the Nationai Assempiv. ...... and she has been to the upper river. He thinks fair demand-91©II for Ohio, lflal5 for State. Cheese 

'I he wheat crop of I ranee, although deficient, is he can navigate thy Willamette as far as Salem dull and plenty 4a6Kc. 
of a superior quality. Grain is fit ty centimes per at anv season of the year. Business was rapidly STOCKS—opened b< 
hectolite lower. Oats have also fallen. growing at Oregon city. R Rtat'mo'rf^e R 102 

Spain.— The Herald says that Massini has cir- A new Congregational church was dedicated oil Bonds of 59 lhL 
culated a proclamation, calling on the friends of the 15th of June, at Portland. Rev. H. Lyman MONEY—Market st. 


hectolite lower. Oats have also fallen. 

S PAIN . — The Herald says that Massini has cir¬ 
culated a proclamation, calling on the friends of 


liberty to be preprepared, for the hour of Italy’s i s the pastor. 


regeneration is at hand. 


Besides the Lot Whitcomb, Willamette, IIoo- 


The Madrid Senate have adopted the bill for the sier, Alackhawk, and other river steamers in the 


1 settlement of tlie public debt. 

*1 Denmark. —The Hamburgh Senate has impos- 
> ed severe restraints on the transportation o! emi- 


STOCKS—Opened bettor, but afterward* receded.—U. 
S. 6's of ’62 109%: Rochester and Syracuse 107%; Hudson 
RR 1st mortgage 102%; Erie R R 74%; Incomes 91%; 
Bonds of 59 101. 

MONEY—Market still stringent and rates firm. Ex¬ 
change firm and very quiet. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Aug. 9.—Flour—We continue to notice a 


nd us your orders early in August, and wc will attend to GAICJDENING- AND FARMING TOOLS, 

;m promptly ' J. 1’. FOGG & BROTHER. QUCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 

No 29 Buffalo-st., opposite the Arcade, Rochester. an(1 fjincSt Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
July 24. 83-6w Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too nuiner- 

_ _ , ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag- 

no Chester ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, bv 

/*&>■ -\ I V Fn wrA tI n _!!!_ BRIGGS & BRO. 

’’;; ^ J and 1 Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

I \'T\ ttte have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 

* 5 Agnctlliural VV Harrows, made after the best patterns,—anc! tin- 

PWqpp || A ||ua| proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
;; \n\ ‘ ■ —whicli we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 




Columbia River, two new steamers have just ar- quiet and inactive market for Western and State Flour, 
rived, which are shortly to commence running. The demand is exceedingly limited, and the sales embrace 
New gold mines have been discovered in the only a few hundred barrels at former quotations, 
o h , • i • , , , ,, Gram—There is a limited demand tnr Wheat, and the 

Southern part oi Oregon, which yield remarkably market favors the buyer . Sales 800 bu new Onondaga, at 
Well. 104c, a decline of 2c oh yesterday’s sales. Corn is firm, 

-- with only a limited amount offering. Sales 6,000 bu at 44c 

m o i) n for damaged: 55 %c for Western mixed; and 56c for round 

The late Istorm in Pennsylvania—Great A 2 „ gll st contracts were settled to-day by 


grants by the agents of British ship owners. The Southern part of Oregon, which yield remarkably market favors the buyer. : 

Senate have also required the Prussian Govern- well. i(»4c, a decline of 2c oh yesl 

ment to adopt similar restrictions, and it is stated ‘ with only a limited amomit 

that the city of Breman proposes to follow up the The late Storm in Pennsylvania—Great v ° e n^^ome Augast con_ 

example. DESTRUCTION OF Property AND Growing Crops, ’the payment of the difference between the contract price 

Austria.— The Milan Gazette of July 13th* -On Friday afternoon last, the terrific storm and quotedI market vtdu e; In Barley there te nothing new 
contains a proclamation l,y Marshal Radetsky, al- passed over this place that we have ever witness- or ^ TLipta%baS 

leging that new attempts at insurrection are mak- et *- blew with feaif.il violence, un- wheat 2,400 bui Corn 30,5: 

ini, and that he is prepared to adopt vigorous ro ° fi "S buildings, prostrating trees and fences, 

measures. The state of siege is still to be kept up. ^oing immense damage to crops. Hailstones Buffalo 

_ m, r, .. , . . fell in large quantities, and ol unusually large ,, 

London Money Market.— The English funds troo« onH.vdv of BUFFALO, Aug. 11.-\ 


Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 


Drags, Cultivators and Com Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after tlie best patterns,—amt inl¬ 


and doing immense damage to crops. Hailstones 


3tice. Oats are not offered. 

, Albany, Aug. 8;—Flour 3.470 bbls; 
Corn 30,580 do; Wool 83,800 lbs. 

[Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 


" Removed from 

I Z ,on i *o trcet Agricultural Societies Attention. 

1 29 BUFFALO TENTS FOR HIRE. 

•/ STREET, r-piiE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 

\ O. FOSITE THE X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 

\ J 's^// ARCADE. son of County f’airs, having now Three Tents of the 

\ v SEEDS & FARM- following dimensions: 

^ ini’ Toni Q oir 2 tents 50 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 

r VFRY 1 tent 65 feet in diameter. “ 800 

\0 XKS “ VLMI , Also, a number of smaller ones, that willconvene from 10 

'-yp G 2 *^ DESCRIPTION! persons up to 40u. 

J P FOGG& BROTHER. N. B.—It is desirable that earl v application be marie. 
-Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

D RAIN TILE. — 5»00 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 64-tf. Rochester. N. Y. 

the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. ----- 

79-4iw _ _J P. FOGG & BRO. EMERY A CO.’S 

EMERY & CO.’S Premium Rail Road Horse Power. 

ATFW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First I’remi- AND 

iN um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. THRESHING MACHINE AMD SEPARATOR. 

We have the above on sate, and one setup in running rT3HE above machines are offered the public this season 
order, at our store. Wc invite those who wish to purchase | t | 1G following prices—being much less in proportion 
horse powers, &c., to examine ir to cost of mauufacting same than any other now in use. 

„„ „ BR1GGS&BROTHER For Two Horse Power.Slid 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochester. ( , ne (io ,j 0 . g 0 

Z III I , n I n > n ! “ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

A. Vv i Cary’s Rotary i? IF© XiU^illC if sold with power @35, if without power 37,50 

t) Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

, xUITipS* Saw mill complete for use. 35 

T HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump Bands for above sett complete with wrenches. &c. 5 

(for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais- own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of tlie 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is kind made, and which vve offer and guarantee the full right 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing of use for the following prices: 


>w prices. Call and see. 
BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 




remain i 
account 


indon Money Markf.t -The English funds f f in ^ T^nUties, and of unusually large u._Market for Flour dull and hea- 

:r : 9 , a 9655 for money and < j' 1 mensi0ns ’. 8t , n PP in ff ^. e trees entirely ol then on Satvr<1 ’ g ]ef , 5n small lots of about 700 bbls at 

in steady, uonsois ju.{ a J 0 a tor monei and f 0 ] ia g e> entirely prostrating and destroying the 3 37433 41 for good brands Michigan. Ohio and Indiana. 

corn and oats, and riddling tlie windows Oil the Tlie ordinary grades of Wheat arc dull arid prices favor 


Turkey.—A nother destructive fire occurred at north side of the buildings of almost every pane (Td'maTy O^om° h0rSC P °' VerS ’ &C ‘’'° “bkiG& & BROTHER, 


Constantinople on the 12th of July, reducing 144 
buildings to ashes. 


of glass. 


inal at 72@73. There is a good demand for sound Corn, 


Most of the hail stones were about one inch in whilst damaged lots are heavy Sales 4,800 bu Toledo at 
diameter, though many were much larger. One 43c. Some holders are asking 44c. Oats dull and heavy, 

* . o . ./ ... ioa Whial/ov rmt4*t »nrl rpIu nX *22i* t.n trio trmit*. 


jl 1 ,* vj* 5 - r • • i 1 v * v hold at 32c. 'Whiskey quiet and sells at 22c to the trade. 

New Uniform for the Militia.—T lie Adju- hmg and solid piece ol ice, picked up by one ol Sa)t ietat \ pj. 

tant General lias issued an order of the Com- the men near 11 s, measured three inches in length, Canal freights— 9 c on Corn, 12c on Wheat; and 44c on 
mander-in-Chief, directing Generals Sandford, autl a great many of the stones were found mea- Flourto Albany. 

Swan, Fullf.rton, Hall and Duryka to assem- suring one and a half and one and three-lo.irth New York Cattle Market. 

ble at Albany on the 15th inst. to consult upon inches in diameter. Cattle and sheep were terri- j a* w-iohinntnn VitH— offered 

adopting a new uniform for the militia of this bly beaten and injured. After the rain, whole 0 ( ^) 0 Beeves, (al^Southern and Western.) 

State, which shall conform to the new style pre- flocks of sheep were seen bleeding at tlie nose, ’The demand during the week tolerably active, but prices 
scribed for the use of t! e Army of the United from the injuey sustained by the hail. are rather depressed; sales good retailing qualities at from 

States. After consultation, they are to report to The damage done to buildings fence* and ni'o^r^crrolt'i.a mbs , and 50 

the Governor their opinion. crops, m this and the adjoining counties in Penn- c j; v l s a ” d Cal ",, g . 

We fancy that, diversity and the blending of sylvania and in Warren county N. J., is very Sales of Sheep at from ©1,50 to3®5. Lambs © 1 ,'25 to 

. J J - - - great. On Friday afternoon and Sunday, we un- 2 ,75(6)4-, leftover 500. 

derstand about forty thousand window glass were (Yiws and Calves— Bales at roin ©- to < ft) a, 
sold to repair damages in this vicinity. The corn ^At Chamberlain’s— 250 Beeves offered. Sales at from 
and oats crops are almost entirely destroyed. In 6ft)7,fc. per lb. 

some parts of Warren county, we are told they Cows and Calves—80 offered; sales at from ©22 to 30 
will not yield anything, and we suppose in this ^gheep and Lambs- 
county the destruction has heen equally great. to‘ 2 , 50 ft> 4 ; Lambs S 
[Easton, Pa., Eastonian, July 31. p, m A._ 


! brilliant and showy colors, having been the aim 
of the independent corps,—many of which have 
been to great expense in procuring their hand¬ 
some dresses,—it will require some time to bring 
( them all under one general regulation of the kind 
) proposed. We are inclined to think it would 
^ promote economy, tend to improve the appear- 
> ance of the militia in the aggregate, and he bet- 
) ter in tlie end. 

I Liquor in Maine. —The Maine people seem 
) disposed to test satisfactorily the operation of the 
/ new liquor law of that State. Besides the seiz- 
( ure of a large quantity in Portland on Friday,— 
) the Rockland Gazette says that thirty-three 


D RAIN TILE. — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79-6w J P. FOGG & BRO. 

EMERY & CO.’S 

\TEW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First L’remi- 
_Ln um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &.c. 


68 State street, Rochester. 


A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
, Pumps. 

T HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
(for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 


is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz.. Factories, 


Two HorsePower.©100 

One do do . 75 

Thetlireshers having no patent on them are same as above 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueof 


Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.c. The furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 


Sheep and Lambs—2,000 offered. Sales Sheep at ©1,75 
to 2,50ft)4; Lambs ©1,50 to 2,75(33,50. 150 leftover. 


new minor taw ot mac orate, uesiaes me seiz- •*, i i ic • i , ] , 

i.„.„, , *•, • r> i -r, ■ i a mile and a half wide, nearly destroying all the 

ure ot a large quantity in Portland on Friday,— ’ ... J ., J 

i) ,,.i-i.T i n .i . ,, • . ,•/ crons within i s range—cutting the corn down to 

the Rockland Gazette says that thirty-three -J, ■ ,. . c .P , , • ., 

I- e A T J i within a foot of the ground, and leaving the 

barrels, including twenty-two for New York , i , c . b , e ,, m, e ’-. •, 

__ ’ • i : . n j.!_. r , , wheat and oats ht onlv for fodder. The fruit 


) were seized in that town on Wednesday 

> and that the contents will he destroyed. Im- 
i porters, ;it this rate, will soon find themselves 
{ engaged in a losing business. The seizure in 
) Portland, lias caused more excitement than any 
< previous act of the kind, as it involves an irnpor- 

> tant question, viz : whether liquors in transitu, 
) to places within or without the State, can he ta- 
( ken, condemned, and destroyed. A large portion 
/ of that which was seized was addressed to dif- 
t ferent parts of New Hampshire. 

{ American Siiawl Manufacture.— Tlie Bay 


1“^“, 1 "V O'- Cambridge Cattle Market. 

■n, , T o , . it CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 6.—At market, 1136 Cuttle—about 

Destructive Hail 8>torm. A very destruc- 4000 Beeves, and 119 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
tive hail storm w;ls experienced in the vicinity CO ws and calves, two and three years old. 
of Danville Green, Vt, on Saturday last. It Prices— Market Beef— Extra ©6, 50per cwt.; first quality 

swept over a distance of six miles in length, and ^fcalVcs ©3°5(©7 rd d ° ° 
a mile and a half wide, nearly destroying all the stores— Working oxen-©70,85ft)I10. 

crops within its range—cutting the corn down to Cows and Calves—©29,28, 34ft)37. 
within a foot of the ground, and leaving the Two years old, ©10,22ft>27-, three years old, ©20,28ft) 
fit fnr- frui Aar Tko 34. 


highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per nitamte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2i do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
bv the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

'76tt CARY & BRAINARD. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


was also mostly destroyed. The loss to some 
farmers is very heavy. Should the frost not ap¬ 
pear till late in the season their corn may per- 


Sheep and Lambs—5.128 at market. Nearly all sold. 
Prices, Extra. ©4, 6(®8. By lot, ©1.50, 2,50ft)3. 
Swine—Retail 5ft)6c. Spring Pigs 7(310. 

Remarks—The market not as good as it was the last two 


# S. MOUESON, at the Old Rochester Nur- Lock, in the town ol'Brighton, 
scry, Rochester, N. Y., offers chase good seeds which can 

10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. safety, will do well to call on ' 

20 000 various sorts “ “ He also keeps Clover and 'J 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn .; 

10 000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. Seeds, that are worthy of culti 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- Also, Green House and Hot- 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex- mental Trees, in their season, 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’>cited from all All articles sold will be war 

parts of the continent. Trees properly packed ior the dis- N B.—The subscriber is tin 

lance. S. MOULSON, justly celebrated and unrivalk 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. chine Belting, the best and ch< 


EMERY & Co.. 

No. 369,371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y. 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

T HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near tlte First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can lie reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House'and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruitand Orna- 


usiu Liu line ui me sotw n meu eiuu may uei - ,., . - - . “ . . _ . 

1 f r j. weeks, and prices have a downward tendency, i hesup- 

naps be of some value to them; hut the loss of ply is large.' 

grain is beyond recovery. 114 cars came over lhe Fitchburg Railroad, 70 over the 

—-- Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 

Ladies in Oregon.—A n Oregon correspondent s,iee P aml Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 


tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’'cited from all All articles sold will he warranted as represented, 

parts of the continent. Trees properly packed ior tlie dis- N B.— 1 The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 

l;iI!ce . S. MOULSON, justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

' _ Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for er, Overstiot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

76tf S. MOULSON. 


same at manufacturers prices. 
Rochester, April, 1851. 


C F CROSMAN. 

70tf 


of the Boston Traveller, writes May 23d: 


Brighton Cattle Market. 


.. rr>, , ,. , , u r* i BRIGHTON, Aug. 7.—At market, of ail descriptions of 

“ 1 he young lathes sent out by Gov. blade, as Ca " j 100 q ’ h 

teachers, have arrived; and notwithstanding the Prices of all sorts were less by about 37$ cents per ) un¬ 
bond of $500, imposed on them in case of mar- dre. Principally sold, and generally at a loss of drovers 
riage within a year, they have created quite a sen- ^ were mQrc , than before ^ scason . Pri . 
tion among the unmarried gentlemen. And as ceg declined much, 
e land bill makes every lady worth 320 acres, if Swine, a fair supply; market drooping. 


Stale Mills have recently sold 100 cases, mim- sation among the unmarried gentlemen. And as ccg , 
hering nearly or quite 5000 shawls for the Cana- the land bill makes every lady worth 320 acres, if Sv 
da market, to a regular dealer there, who can of- taken before December next, you will be quite safe — 
ford to pay a duty of 12 per cent., and sell his in believing that Oregon will soon be without 
goods alongside of British productions at a profit, teachers, unless another supply is dispatched im- 
The production of shawls from some of theprin- mediately.” Th e 


WHITNEY’S T)IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 

15 Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 

Rochester G-allery ot Daguerreotypes s e cd store, no 4 Main st., amis’ Block, Rochester. 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Ofli- 70tf C F CROSMAN. 

cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi- -—---;-- 

zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. ORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 

This establishment is one of tiie most extensive in West- v> price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
ernNewYork. It now occupiesthrec large and commodi- Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by — ~ ~I “ ' 

Gen. Gouid, entrance 14 state street. Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific _. , ,, , ... . .. 

manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; tie- r TMi L undersigned would respectfully inform the public 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working X an ' 1 especially book and periodical publishers, a u^ors, 


cipal mills the current year will he as follows:— 
James Roy & Co., nearly all long shawls of beau* 


Oliver Brown, a soldier of the Revolution, 


FURNITURE R0QI1IS. 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System/ No. 29 Stdte Street. 


Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable he has established a Steiieotypk Foundry in 

effects of chemicals. Rochester 11 m establishment » furnished w.Ui every fa- 


anist ot well known skill m that very difficult branch ot 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri- 


niahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 


and one or two smaller makers, say 25 000'mak- Brown lived in Concord at that time, and when those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
ing a total of 492,000, or nearly half a million of A' e alarm was given that the regulars were com- which be believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
the mfdium ;uid botle r class Ol goods, produced l»* to Concori he s ho»lder.d>i, md.tet a„d {DjSSf’SS-'xffll'X. l" 

in this country in a single year. [Newark Adv. joined the companies at Northbridge. Hecontin- found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetcs, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 

_ ' __ uod in pursuit of the King’s soldiers during the Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c., in 

. .I-,, fnllmvpd tliA retrentmir trnnus ns 4-ir nc Rosewood, Walnut and Alahogany, manufactured from 

Another l klf.graph Line from Detroit to . n , -. 0 . i.h ^ ‘ the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Chicago.—T he notes are now hnimr Hnlivni-pH uni ri £ e ' os on . us. Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 

enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 


J, Another Telegraph Line from Detroit to yv'\ ''"I '■ °i ' i _ n / .t*] " ar as the most beautiful designs and best approved patteri 

) Chicago.—T he poles are now being delivered and -am ri b e. _ os on . us. __ Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what if 

( set, for another line, from this citv lo Chicago It „ „ ,, , . enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy s 

( trees hv the wav Plvmnnth An',, a u„i;„ a ZW New Bedford contributes a block of gran- cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood 

Clinton Tecumseh 6 S ^ ite tbr the Washington Monument, with, as a de- Chairs, of all styles and prices Bureaus, Tables, 

( lecumsea, ana intersects tlie ooutnern . , . b ^ c * , ing Chairs. Stan de, ftedsten Lounges, &c.. &c. 

I Michigan line at Adrian. It will be in operation vlce ’ , ® sculptured figure ot a sperm whale, change of location the subscriber has greatly increa 
) to Plymouth in a fortnight and tn AHrian Qp n t wounded with a lance and harpoon. I he date facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to 
) lat .—Detroit Tribune ^ * * “ 1851 99 is carved upon the body, and the whole facture every article of furniture on short notice, ai 


VmiKph nr»d iiitPrapftQ i ’ ite for the Washington Monument with, as a de- Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus,'I’ables, Rock- 
ecuuisen, and intersects the ooutnern ... , . b . a c . , ing Chairs. Stands. Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &c. By his 

line at Adrian. It will be in operation vice ’ , sculptured figure of a sperm whale, change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 


ctor to render in every part of his business that attention reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
which the public are entitled to from the patronage he has at an y othcr . Foundry in the country, 
received E T WHITNEY An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 

f53tf 1 ' Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St turn in this city and now that one is in operation, it is 

1 1 ___ hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to the 

Groceries at Wholesale. JT3f“ Foundry in Talman Block. Buffalo street. Allor- 
SOTTH & PERKINS, dcrs fronl a distanc e may he addressed to BRQWN 

[LateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.) March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, n. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. (63-tf’l 

No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N.Y. ___ 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. MARSHALL’S BOOK BINDERY, 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 

that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business //!'■ r'a/AjLBuffalo streets, over Sage &. Brother’s Book- 

and that we are the only house in this city whose business store. Rochester, N. Y. 

| is confined to the w holesale trade. The senior member of ‘AsLAffisScsr Music books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c.. 


wounueu wmi a lance ana narpoon. i ne Gate facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu- 
“1851” is carved upon the body, and the whole facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
device is well ornamented with scroll work. Over ^Prl-en^ rhaSfby off.er 


P >i?. mi c c .u r a A a ppe a rs the simple inscription, “ New Bedlord " houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac- 

o oners rsEs.- 1 fie tees ot the coroner ol in cliaracters of appropriate magnitude. tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 

the city ol New York, for the three monthsending - of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 

June 3lst, amounted to §s3,062,933. He held 501 Honorary.—A t the late Commencement of invites the public to inspect. 

inquests, it seems, which, §>5 each, would amount Wabash College, the honorary degree of LL. D., , The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 

to $2,505. flow the balance of $557,933 is ac- was conferred on Charles'M. Lee, Esq., of [mue” ,eh favore at his new Jetton!' -n " e 

counted for, is somewhat mysterious.— -N. Y. Mir. 1 Rochester. 76eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 


t his our f 5 rm gpendsthe business season in the New York mar- bound in plain and fancy bindings ; old books rebound ; 
ibis ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
mu- original holders, from the same sources and upon equally Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
with favorable terms with those of New York Wholesale Gro- Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 
cers-.■hence we are enabled to offer nil goods in our line at tended to. 

)ther prices as low, and upon terms as favorableas those of New N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices, 

pc- York Jobbers We shall at all times have a stock on hand January, 1851. [57-tf.] F. H. MARSHALL 

d’q'c of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all eoods - . . --— 

:llhc sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in AorifMlMliral Tnvnlf»mpnt© Sppdq 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware- AgrioUilUral implement, aeUUS, 
have houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities TTVAGl.E PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Mactunes, of 
con- not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, Fr all kinds of A griculuiral Implements, Seeds, &c.. 


and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without sale by 


all kindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c.. 


C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. extra charges for cartage or shipping 


E. C. WILDER & CO 

Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 






















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


SONG FOR THINKERS. 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Takk the spade of Perseverance, 

Dig the field of progress wide; 

Every rotten root of faction 
Hurry out, and cast aside; 

Every stubborn wi ed of Error; . question, for I gave them to him.” 

Every seed that hurts the soil; * • >> , j i , ,, i 

Tares, whose very growth is terror- But £lr - a£k ed the merchant, who are 

Dig them out, whate’er the toil! yoil: 

_. ,• „ “ My name is Listz.” 

Give the stream of Education t j i . , 

Broader channel, bolder force; I GOn t known any rich man 01 that 

Hurl the stones of Persecution name.” 

Out, where'er they block its course; “That may be! yeti am tolerably well 

Seek for strength in self-exertion; known ” 

Work, and still have faith to wait; ' . , , .. , 

Close the crooked gate to fortune; Are y° a aware, sir, that these diamonds 

Make the road to honor straight! are worth six thousand florins — that is to 

Men are agents for the Futurei £a y aboilt five hundred guineas, or twelve 

As they work so ages win thousand francs ?” 

Either harvest of advancement. “ So much the better for him on whom I 

or the product ot their stni have bestowed them.” 

Follow out true cultivation, . , . , , , 

Widen Education's plan; Bat 111 order to make a present you 

From the majesty of Nature IXlUSt be very WGsIthy ? 

Teach the majesty of Man! “My actual fortune consists of three 

Take the spade of Perseverance; ducats.” 

Dig the field of Progress wide; “ Then you are a magician !” 

Every bar to true instruction “By no means, and yet by just moving 

Carry out and cast asde; „ £ „ T i, • J & 

Feed the plant whose fruit is Wisdom ™Y , fi "g erS > 1 Can obtal11 as mu ch money * 

Cleanse from crime the common sod; •*- WISll. 

So that from the throne of Heaven “ You must be a magician !” 

It may bear the glance of God. “ If you choose I’ll disclose to you the 

—---- J magic I employ.” 

ffL, ifUfrfirih Listz had seen a piano in the parlor be- 

v i\X XX' ij jU JI ♦ hind the shop. He opened it, and ran his 
- fingers over the keys; then by sudden in- 

“the musicians marriage. pSulfto uLk ul 

A TRUE STORY. As be sounded the first chord a beauti- 

- ful girl entered the room. While the mel- 

After having passed the summer in ody continued, she remained speechless and 


“You must come to prison,” they said; 
“ afterwards you can give an explanation to 
the magistrate.” 

The prisoner wrote a few lines to his 
benefactor, imploring his assistance. Listz 
hastened to the jeweler. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you have caused the ar¬ 
rest of an innocent man; come with me 
immediately, and let us have him released. 


impression on your minds that I wish to 
produce. 

Your speaker once stood among the res¬ 
pected members of the bar. Nay, more 
than that, he occupied a seat in Congress 
for two congressional periods. And more 
than that,” he continued, his voice sinking 
into a tone, expressive of deep emotion, 
“ he once had a tenderly loved wife and 


’b Corner. 


He is the lawful owner of the jewels in two sweet children. But all these blessings, 


all these honors have departed from him. „ 

He was unworthy to retain them; his con- ricultural matters, sent a short distance into yiy ~’ 1 is a count y in Michigan, 
stituents threw him off because he had de- Lie country the other day for some nice ftIy ”’ 1 *> 2, 6 isa lake in Europe, 

based himself and disgraced them. And milk, which was carefully delivered to her ®! J i’ , 10 ’ *’ 14 18 a river in Asia ; 
more than all, she who had loved him de- by Lie hand of a friend who procured it, », y t’ V a 1,1 Indiana, 

votedly, the mother of his two babes, was The lady very carefully placed it in her cel- M y ~ j’ ^ ^ rt!l Carolinn ' 

forced to abandon him, and seek an asylum lar m a nice open vessel, with the determi- My o' i’ 5/3 j s ’ a mountain in' Africa 


A PAIR OF OFFSETS. 

Much is said by some of the “ city folk ” 
about ignorance in the “ rural districts.” 
We take the negative, and offer the follow¬ 
ing in support of our position : 

No 1. — A lady, rather ignorant upon ag- 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I aril composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 12, 3, 14, 16, 7 is a town in one of the Brit¬ 
ish Isles. 


stituents threw him off because he had de- Lie country the other day for some nice 
based himself and disgraced them. And milk, which was carefully delivered to her 
more than all, she who had loved him de- by Lie hand of a friend who procured it. 


in her father’s house. And why ? Could nation of having an extra nice breakfast on 
I become so changed in a few short years ? her rich milk. Breakfast came, and her 
What power was there to debase me that husband looked in vain for the anticipated 
my fellow-beings spurned, even the wife of luxury. 

my bosom turned away, heart-stricken from “ Wife,” said he, “where is that nice milk 
me? Alas, my friends, it was a mad in- y ou were speaking of last nigh,?” 
dulgence in intoxicating drinks. But for “ 0! dear, it is too bad !” she replied sor- ^ Iy 10 ' s a river in the United States, 

this I were an honorable and useful repre- rowfully, “the milk this morning was cover- My 1() ' 1!) ’ 4 ) 8 a counl Y Missouri, 
sentative in the halls of legislation, and bles- e d with a thick, yellow scum, and I had to '' ° ° " ”. f 


•My G, 5, 16, 6, 12, 8 is one of the Polynesian Isles. 
My 10, 8, 11, 5, 16, 15, 14 isa fort in Oregon. 

My 11,6, 15, 2, 8, 9, 12 is a town in Europe. 

My 12, 10, 8, 11, 5, 1 is a town in Ohio. 

My L3, 14, 6, 3, 12, 8, 11 is a town in Missouri. 

My 14, 6, 16, 5, 3 is a lake in Oregon. 


ed with a thick, yellow scum, and I had to 


My whole is the name of a Grand Exhibition. 

sed with a home, and with wife and chil- throw it away.” So. Alabama, N. 1. s.s. r. 

arcn - No. 2.— A young lady, who perhaps is -—-—__ 

But I have not told you all. After my better acquainted with French than farm- CHARADE 

wife separated from me I sank rapidly. A ing, was recently married to a farmer. In - 

state of sobriety brought too many terrible her new dominions, she one day visited the M , Ilrst 1S P° ssesse(] of a ™g>cnl charm, 
thoughts; I drank more deeply, and was barn, when she thus interrogated her milk- ^ ljt 80 changeful”* hue, so capricious in form 
rarely, if ever, free from the bewildering maid:—'“By-the-bye, Mary, 'which of these “"j! , 8 °[ e ® he ’ sodul1 and ®° bright ’ 

effects of partial intoxication. At last I be cows is it that gives the buttermilk ?>* “ d,fT,C,,lt task to portray 11 anght - 


CHARADE 

M first is possessed of a magical charm, 

But so changeful in hue, so capricious in form, 


€!)£ Skid) 


effects of partial intoxication. At last I be¬ 
came so abandoned that my wife, urged by 
her friends, no doubt, filed an application 
for a divorce, and as cause could be readily 
shown why it should be granted, a separa¬ 
tion was legally declared; and to complete 


FAMILY OPPOSED TO NEWSPAPERS. 


At times, to its cavernous depths it retires, 
Emitting its baleful, though luminous fires, 

Again—full, resplendent, and clear it is seen— 
Now, threat’ning and angry—then clear and serene. 

It sometimes is silent, impassive, and cold, 


TRUE STORY. 


tersely reveal 


_ fingers over the keys; then by sudden in- shown why it should be granted, a separa- The Circleville Herald, of the 10th says: Now, threat’ning and angry—then clear and serene. 

T1IF \11 T mri\YN WANPTAPF spiration improvised one of those soul tion was legally declared; and to complete “The man that don’t take any paper was It sometimes is silent, impassive, and cold, 

111 18 Jll.oR.lAN > A. \ v j*- touching symphonies peculiar to himself. my disgrace, at the congressional canvass I in town yesterday. He brought his whole Refusing the coveted tale to unfold; 

A TRUE STORY As be sounded the first chord a beauti- was ^ °ff Lie ticket as unfit to represent kimi'y in a two-horse wagon. He thought The n, again it will go and perversely reveal 

_1 ' ful girl entered the room. While the mel- Lie dis trict. the “ Nevv Constitution ” had been adopted The secrets which many would gladly conceal. 

After having passed the summer in ody continued, she remained speechless and When I heard of this new movement, an d was rejoicing because no more rail- My next is a means, placed in cruelty’s hand, 

visiting the principal towns of Germany, the immoveable [ then as the last note died the great temperance cause, at first I sneer- roads, turnpikes or bridges could be built. To torture the poor and oppressed of the land; 

celebrated pianist Listz arrived at Prague away, she cried with irrepressable enthu- ed, then wondered, then listened at last, and He still believed Gen. Taylor was Presi- But from which, the benevolent “ powers that be, ” 
in October, 1846. siasm. . finally threw myself upon the great wave, dent, and wanted to know if the “ Kam- Have rescued their brave, hardy sons of the sea. 

The day after he came, his apartment “ Bravo, Listz! ’tis wondrous!” that was rolling onward, in hope of being schatkians had taken Cuba, and ii so, My all, adds a modest and delicate grace 

was entered by a stranger—an old man, “ Dost thou know him, then, my dau^h- carried by it far out of the reach of dan- w ere they had taken it. He had sold his To an otherwise plain and expressionless face, 

whose appearance indicated misery and suf- ter ?” asked the jeweler. ° I did not hope with a vain hope. It £ om 01 25 cents — (the price being 31) And shading my first like a beautiful haze, 

fering. The great musician received him “This is the first time I have ever had did . for me all a » d more than I could have bat on going to deposit the money, they Veils its joy and grief from impe rtinent gaze, 
with a cordiality which he would not per- the pleasure of seeing or hearing him,” re- desired - It set me once more upon my to d him it was mostly counterfeit, the only W TTA T , R IN . adqtpt a 

haps have shown to a nobleman. Encour- plied she; “but I know that none living, but feet, once more made a man of me. A year genume bills being on the late “ Bank ot _ 

aged by his kindness, his visitor said: “I Listz, could draw such sounds from the of sobriety, earnest devotion to my profes- Circleville. x he only good money he had 1 send you a few anagrams on the word Austria, 

come to you, sir, as a brother. Excuse me piano.” sion, and fervent prayer to Him who alone was some tjiree cent pieces, and those some which seem to indicate that in some cases, at least, 

if I take this title, notwithstanding the dis- Expressed with grace and modesty, by a S ave strength in every good resolution, has ^arper had “run on him ” for half dimes! J; 1 ‘ 0 ^ )r '“^ I 1 b I e n a .d'uilif Um ietnu's Vandv arecTn! 

tance that divides us; but formerly I could young person of remarkable beauty, this restored to me much that I have lost, but ‘j d woy smoked a cob-pipe, and vertible in Latin. 

boast some skill in playing on the piano, admiration could not fail to be more than n °t all, not the richest treasure that I have would not believe that anything eise could Sat auri —Enough of gold. 

and by giving instruction I gained a com- flattering to the artist. However, after ma- P roved ni y se l f unworthy to retain; not my be used One of the boys went to a black- Sat «w-Enough of i land. 

Portable livelihood. Now I am old, feeble, king his best acknowledgements, Listz with- w ^ e and children. Between myself and smit 1 shop to be measured for a pair of Sartn vi —Repaired by violence. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME I— AUSTRIA. 


aged by his kindness, lus visitor said: “I Listz, could draw such sounds from the 
come to you, sir, as a brother. Excuse me piano.” 

if I take this title, notwithstanding the dis- Expressed with grace and modesty, by a 
tance that divides us; but formerly I could young person of remarkable beauty, this 
boast some skill in playing on the piano, admiration could not fail to be more than 
and by giving instruction 1 gained a com- flattering to the artist. However, after ma- 
fortable livelihood. Now I am old, feeble, king his best acknowledgements, Listz with- 


burdened with a large family and destitute drew, in order to deliver the prisoner, and ber Lie law has iaid its impassible interdic- sboes » and Another mistook the market for 

of pupils. I live at Nuremberg, but I was accompanied by the jeweler. tions. I have no longer a wife, no longer a chur ch. 

came to Prague to seek to recover the rem- Grieved at his mistake, the worthy mer- children, though my heart goes towards TAKING IT EASY 

nantof a small property which belonged to chant sought to repair it by inviting the Liese dearly beloved ones with the tender- - 

my ancestors. Although nominally sue- musicians to supper. The honors of the est yearnings. Pictures of our early days Old father Hodge was a queer dick, and, 

cessful, the expense of a long litigation has table were done by his amiable daughter, of wedded love, are ever lingering in my his own way, made every thing a subject 

more than swallowed up the trifling sum I who appeared no less touched at the gene- pagination. I dream of the sweet fireside 0 f rejoicing. 


recover. To-morrow 1 set out for home rosity of Listz than astonished at his talents, 
penniless.” That night the musicians of the city ser- 

“ And you have come to me ? You have enaded their illustrious brother. The next 
done well, and 1 thank you for this proof day, the nobles and most distinguished in- 
of your esteem. To assist a brother profes- habitants of Prague presented themselves 
sor is to me more than a duty, it is a pleas- at his door. They entreated him to give 
ure. Artists should have their purses in some concerts, leaving it to himself to fix 

common, and if fortune neglects some in any sum lie pleased as a remuneration._ 

order to treat others better than they de- Then the jeweler perceived that talent, even 
serve, it only makes it more necessary to in a pecuniary light may be more valuable 
preserve the equilibrium by fraternal kind- than the most precious diamonds. Listz 
ness. That’s my system, so don’t speak of continued to go to his house, and to the 
gratitude, for I feel that I only discharge a merchant’s great joy, he soon perceived 
debt.” that his daughter was the cause of all these 

As he uttered these generous words, visits. He began to love the company of 
Listz opened a drawer in his writing case, the musician, and the fair girl, his only 
and started when he saw that his usual de- child, certainly did not hate it. 


circle; I see ever before me the sweet placid 
face of my Alice, as her eyes looked into 
my own with intelligent confidence; the 
music of her voice is ever present to my 
ears.” 

Here the speaker’s emotion overcame 


him; his utterance became choked, and he ! B en 


His son Ben came one day and said— 
“ Father, that old black sheep has got two 
lambs.” 

“ Good,” says the old man, “ that’s the 
most profitable sheep on the form.” 

“ But one of them is dead,” returned 


stood silent with bowed beau, and trem- “ I’m glad on’t,”says father “it’llbe bet- 
bling limbs. The dense mass of people were ter for the old sheep.” 
hushed into oppiessive stillness that was “ But t’other’s dead too” said Ben. 

broken here and there by a half stifled sob. “So much the better,” rejoined II 


“So much the better,” rejoined Hodge, 


Sal auri —Enough of gold. 

Sat arvi —Enough of land. 

Ira usta —Anger kindled. 

Sarta vi —Repaired l»y violence. 

Rata vis —Established violence. 

Atra vis —Foul violence. 

Isatura —Go, glutted (with blood). 
Arausti —Altar of the burnt one. 

Ursa ait —The she bear says. 

Vis aral —Violence plows. 

Uti arsa —As one inflamed with rage. 

A is mat —Thou sayest, let her fall. 
Atanris —By means of bulls. 

Satu ira —To be sown with wrath. 

Vastari —To be devastated. 

Sit vara —May she be different. 

SFIERY & 00’S. 

Netv-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

UAiLROAD HOiLSIi POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are oflered the public with the 
assurance that they are ail they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all (he tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 


positqry for his money contained but three 
ducats. He summoned his servant, 

“ Where is the money ?” he asked. 

“ There, sir,” replied the man, pointing 
to the open drawer.” 

“There! Why there’s scarcely any¬ 
thing!” 

“ You see, my dear brother,” said Listz, 
smiling, “ that for the moment I am not 
richer than you; but that does not trouble 
me; I can make ready money start from 


One morning the jeweler, coming to the 
point with German frankness, said to Listz: 

“ How do you like my daughter ?” ( 

“ She is an angel!” 

“ What do you think of marriage ?” 

“ I think so well of it that I have the 
greatest possible inclination to try it.” 

“ What would you say to a fortune of 
three million of francs ?” 

“ I would willingly accept it.” 

“ Well, we understand each other. My 


to give way, was seen passing up the aisle, claimed Ben. 

This was not observed by the speaker until « Dead!_dead what! the 

she had come nearly in front of the plat- cries old’ Hod<re, “ that’s f 
fonn on which be stood. I hen the move- ways an m>‘ly old scamp.” 

ment caught his ear, and his eye that in- J ———-_ 

stant fell on Alice, who, by the kindness of Humors of the World 


Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 


“ Dead !—dead what! the old sheep dead ?” convinced me that yours was the best, and if 1 vvant- 

i] rj 1 ,, , , r , edone, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 

Cries 01(1 Hodge, that S good ; she was al- I yours than any others on the grounds; and ns you have 


Humors of the World’s Fair.—A port- 


yours than any others on the grounds; and ns you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should’receive a 
full reward.” 

lie further says—" You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, 1 have decided 
against you ofteuer than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 


the keys of my piano. However, as you daughter pleases you, you please my daugh- 
are in haste to leave Prague and return ter; her fortune is ready, be mv son-in-law.” 
home, you shall not be delayed by my pres- “With all my heart.” 
ent want of funds.” The marriage was celebrated the follow- 

So saying he opened another drawer, and ing week, 
taking out a splendid medallion, gave it to *And this, according to the chronicles of 
the old man. Prague, is a true account of the marriage 

“ There,” said he, “ that will do. It was 0 f the great and good pianist, Listz. 

a present made me by the Emperor of Aus-- -- n . 

tria, his own portrait set in diamonds. The ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

painting is nothing remarkable, but the * - 

stones are fine. Take them and dispose of A great “ experience meeting” was to 


i l*l*h , *J l/'ii 1 a 1 cuiiiiiiiutiu-iiiiiu ui HHiu ouciuiy lur years, l nave decided 

tnose near ner was conducted to ms side.— ly tellow, with an eye glass pressed into the against you ofteuer than for you; and if others have a bet- 

* The whole audience, thrilled with the scene, orbit inauired of another in the act of in- afocie than you, i would decide in their favor, if the 
. ’ . Uiuii, uiijuucu UI rtiiuiuvi, Ifi mu Ittt ut tit- decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 

were upon their leet and bending forward, specting the properties of Mr. Clapp’s very who it may.” 

when the speaker extended his arms, and beautiful coach from Pittsfield, whether the forTgoTng^wSt’ogefliw withthecL^geahie^earh.gfand 

Alice threw himself upon his bosom. Americans rode in carria<>-s 9 oth F important improvements adopted since last season, 

. , • ■ ,i r r . . . , o make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, andeco- 

An aged minister tnen came forward and Another sapient with pomatumed hair, nomicai iiorse-i’ower now made; and the public may rest 
gently separated them. “No,no,”said the and carrying a gold headed stick, asked a ’Sr 

reformed congressman, “you cannot take visitor from the other side, “ if the rocky Albany Agricultural Warehouse. emery & go. 

her away from me.” “ Heaven forbid that mountains could be seen from New York?” ——-r---— 

I should,” replied the minister; “but by “Dear sir,” lisped a great lady, in water- . , ar r f in,^;* NNi: ®' VAR;E ‘ 
your own confession she is not your wife, ed silk, have the goodness to inform me iYsaie, wholesale and retail by j. e. cheney, 

“No, she is not,” returned the speaker if there are any noblemen in the United 1 ^ No ' atr(:et 

mournfully. “But is ready to take her States?” MnfYPF’Q PTTBAT ¥FW VADFUD 

vows again,” modestly said Alice, in a low “ Yes marm,” answered a full fed Jona- iUUUhL ^ hU11/Uj ^L n -1 UliKLk, 
tone, smiling through her tears. than, who was showing off the beauties ** U - ,SH --^rv = ai 

Before that large assembly, all standing, of a cream freezer, “and I am one of Publication Office in Burns’ Block? [No. i, 2d floor,] 

and with few dry eyes, the marriage cere- them.” corner of State and Buffirfo at*. 

mony was again performed that re-united -—:--- - 

Alice and the speaker to each other. As Mr. Updike has a very inquiring turn of cuimrai^ 


The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horli- 
iltural. Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 


them and whatever they bring shall be be held one evening in 


A great “experience meetino” was to Lie minister, an aged man with thin white mind, and has thrown a ureat deal of light News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- 
1 1 j 1 . => , ,11 1,1 • ■ , , . - • , (■ l ' * mi .1 ? nal published in the United Slates. Those who wish a 


church, 


yours.” where the speakers were, as usual, to be 

The old musician tried in vain to decline reformed drunkards. An estimable woman 
so rich a gift. Listz would not hear of a whom I will call Alice was induced to at- 


refusal, and the poor man at length with- 


When the meeting was somewhat 


drew, after invoking the richest gifts of heav- advanced, a late member of Congress rose 
en on his generous benefactor. He then with apparent sadness and hesitation, 
repaired to the store of a jeweler in “ Though I have consented, at your ur- 
order to sell the diamonds. Seeing a gent solicitation, to address this assembly 
miserably dressed man anxious to dispose to night,” he said, “ yet I have felt so great 
of magnificent jewels with whose value he a reluctance to doing so, that it has been 
appeared unacquainted, the master of the with the utmust difficulty I could drag my- 
shop very good naturedly suspected his self forward. As to relating my own ex¬ 
honesty, and while appearing to examine perience, that I do not think I can venture 
the diamonds with close attention, he whis- upon. The past I dare not recall. I could 
pered a tew words in the ear of one of his wish that the memory of ten years of my 
assistants. The latter went out and speedily life were blotted out” He paused a mo- 
returned, accompanied by several soldiers ment, much affected, and then added in a 
of police, who arrested the unhappy artist, firmer voice, “ Something must be said of 
in spite of his protestations of innocence. my own case, or I shall fail to make the 


ii 1 a j a * , v . , • , r 1 • P mi ti 1 nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 

locks, completed the marriage rite, he laid upon a variety oi subjects. J he other day good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 

his hands upon the heads of the two he had he asked Mr. Ferguson how many kinds of > ,,vit ed “ give this one a careiui 1 examination—and to hear 
. .. 1 1 1 IT- , . , . J? , , J , in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 

just joined in holy bonds, and lilting up his eels there are. rerguson could only men- more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 

streaming eyes, said in a solemn voice, tion two —lamprey eels and silver eels.— Terms, in Advance: 

“What God has joined together let no Eom “Two more,” said Updike, triumphantly, 

put asunder.” “Amen!” was cried by the a 7/iacker-ee Is and picker-eels." Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) lorgio*, 

1 1 1 i J _ _ _ _ _ Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for&'iS; Twenty Copies* 

whole assembly, as With a single voice. _ for©*25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 

- - The Four Boxes. — The following toast at the same rate. Forty Copies, directed to one person, for 

We are often tempted to laugh immod- was given at the supper of the National ®mer’ul^ 
erately at certain peculiarities in others, Guards, New York : ah moneys received by mail win he acknowledged in 

without reflecting that our different meth- The Four Boxes which govern this world: the ™ Z‘ 'riT Se ‘‘ l M 

, - , . , P . mi t» ,1 t» _ ° ii A, Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Oliicers and Mem- 


, . , . , P . m, ii 1 t D t'ost-aiastcrs, clergymen, t eachers, Officers and Itlem- 

ods 01 doing things may appear quite as The Ballot Box—the Jury Box —the Car- bers of Agricultural Societies, ami othw influential persons 


ludicrous to them. 


tridge Box, and the Band Bax! 


When the heart is pure, there is hardly Pkay Prepay!—S ome things are quite 
anything which can mislead the understand- as well said in verse as in prose: — 
ing in matters of immediate personal con- “ Precept on precept, line upon line, 
Cernment. Prepay your postage, ami I’ll propay mine!” 


The wisest man is he who has the most 
complaisance for others. 


The true Girl’s Rights—To be handsome 
and not know it. 


of nil professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 
of Agricultural Improvement— are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to UieNEw-YoRKEX. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of ®1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To lie paid for in advance. 

{HP" Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
published gratuitously. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and Sci¬ 
ence, Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
General Intelligence, the Markets, &c., &c. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETHERELL, and H. C. WHITE. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unique and 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 

For Terms, ice... see last page. 

PROGRESS AND IltIDKOVKITIENT. 


“BALDWIN THEORY OF MANURES.” 

IN TWO NUMBERS. — NO. I. 

Eds. Rural New-Yorker: — A some¬ 
what singular theory in relation to manur s, 
has been put forth through the Plow » 
Loom <k Anvil, by Dr. R. T. Baldwin, of 
Winchester, Ya. His views are embraced 
in twelve different propositions; and in in¬ 
troducing them to his readers, the editor of 
the work referred to, says:—“ Should the 
theory mentioned he finally established, the 
discovery will constitute a very striking 
epoch in agricultural annals;” that is to say, 
it is very important, if true. 

The substance of this theory is, that 
shade is equivalent to manure, or in the 
language of the inventor, that “ all soils 
may be made exceedingly fertile by shade 
alone.” But a more distinct idea will be 
obtained of the theory, by a perusal of the 
propositions above mentioned; and I there¬ 
fore take the liberty of submitting them to 
the attention of your readers, accompanied 
by some remarks designed to elicit truth in 
regard to the subjects involved. 

“1st. Of the various changes which vegetable 
and animal substances undergo, during their de¬ 
composition, the product of the one only wltich has 
proved to be the aliment of plants is the residue of 
putrefaction.” 

It is presumed that the term putrefac¬ 
tion is here used in the sense in which it is 
commonly received, —that it signifies “a 
natural process, by which animal and veg¬ 
etable substances are disorganized and re¬ 
duced either to their original elements, or 
to much more simple compounds.”* It will 
be noticed that the “ residue of putrefac¬ 
tion,” is all that is here admitted to con¬ 
stitute the “aliment of plants.” We are 
further told, as will be seen by the ninth 
proposition, that “ the value of manure ma¬ 
terially depends upon the 'perfection of the 
putrefactive process.” 

The plain import of this language is, 
that there is nothing of any value as ma¬ 
nure, in animal or vegetable subtances, ex¬ 
cept what remains after they have been 
subjected to the most thorough putrefactive 
process. Let us, then, try the soundness of 
this theory by an example:—Take the car¬ 
cass of a horse, place it in a basin formed 
of solid rock, and after it k jias undergone 
thorough putrefaction, see what remains as 
a “residue.” It will probably bear about 
the same proportion to the weight of the 
original carcass, as the ashes would have 
done, if the decomposition had been effect¬ 
ed by fire. All the organic portion, except 
that which the bones contain, will have 
been resolved into their original elements; 
its carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
will have again become parts of the atmos¬ 
phere. What, then, becomes of the am¬ 
monia, (a compound of nitrogen and hydro¬ 
gen,) which chemists teach, and which 
practice proves, is highly valuable in feed¬ 
ing plants ? The carbon, too, which consti- 

* Webster. 


tuted the greatest proportion of the carcass, 
is all wasted. This would have been of 
great importance in supplying the “aliment 
of plants.” Thus Prof. Johnston says:— 
“ Carbonaceous matter contributes its aid in 
increasing the produce of the soil, by sup¬ 
plying, either directly or indirectly, a portion 
of the necessary food of plants. The im¬ 
mediate and visible effect of different veg¬ 
etable substances in the same state is meas¬ 
ured by the relative quantities of nitrogen 
they contain—their permanent effects by 
the relative quantities of inorganic and of 
carbonaceous matters.” 

“When the putrefaction of a vegetable 
substance is at an end,” says C. W. John¬ 
son, “ the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen of 
which it was composed, are gone, and noth¬ 
ing remains but the earths and salts with 
which the purely vegetable matters were 
once combined in the plant. The ashes 
which are left when putrefaction ceases, are 
in fact nearly the same as those left after 
combustion.” 

But let us go on to other propositions. 

“ 2d. Each change is a distinct and peculiar 
chemical process, differing not only in the cir¬ 
cumstances requisite to produce it, but also in the 
nature and chemical composition of each product. 

“ 3d. The value of each product depends very 
materially, upon the attention paid to the circum¬ 
stances necessary to generate each peculiar pro¬ 
cess. This is known to bo true with regard to the 
vinous and acetous fermentations, and is equally 
true with regard to every other. 

“4th. That a close, cool, dark, and damp loca¬ 
tion, with a contact of air, is indispensable to the 
generation of the putrefactive process. All organ¬ 
ic substances experience this chango only when 
thus located. 

“5th. No substance whatsoever will undergo 
the putrefactive process, when exposed to heat, 
light, and a free circulation of air.” 

In the fourth proposition we are told that 
a “ close and cool ” situation “ is indispen¬ 
sable to the generation of the putrefactive 
process;” and in the fifth proposition, it is 
asserted that “ no substance will undergo 
the putrefactive process, when exposed to 
heat, light, and a free circulation of air!" 

Heat and cold are somewhat arbitrary 
terms, and do not, of themselves convey any 
definite idea of temperature. It is generally 
understood, however, that warmth, not 
“ coolness,” is favorable to putrefaction, and 
decomposiiion in general. The reverse of 
this is assumed by Dr. Baldwin, and also 
that both “ heat and light ” are unfavorable 
to putrefaction, and that a “close and dark” 
situation is “ indispensable ” for the process. 

. These are certainly novel ideas and op¬ 
posed to all that has heretofore been deem¬ 
ed truth, on this subject. Hence it has 
been laid down, that “ a temperature be¬ 
tween GO 0 and 80°, a due degree of hu¬ 
midity, and free access of air, are the cir¬ 
cumstances under which putrefaction pro¬ 
ceeds most rapidly.”* It is well known 
that putrefaction cannot go on at a temper¬ 
ature below the freezing point, or 32°, and 
that it takes place very slowly at 45°; that 
it is prevented by a total exclusion of air, 
and that it generally proceeds with greater 
rapidity under the influence of light, than 
in darkness—the chemical rays, as they are 
called, tending to decomposition. 

“6th. That decay, or eremacausis is a distinct 
chemical procoss, differing essentially from the 
putrefactive, in the circumstances which produce 
it, ns well as in the quantity and quality of the 
product, which is invariably destitute of fertilizing 
virtues.” 

What is the essential difference in the 
chemical processes of eremacausis and pu¬ 
trefaction, here spoken of? Liebig defines 
eremacausis as being “ the act of gradu¬ 
al combination of the combustible elements 
of a body with the oxygen of the air; a 
slow combustion or oxydation. Eremacau- 

* C. W. Johnson. 


sis is a kind of putrefaction, differing from 
the common process of putrefaction, only in 
the part which the oxygen of the air plays 
in the transformations of the body in de¬ 
cay.” Again lie observes — “ The ere¬ 
macausis of such substances [animal and 
vegetable] is a decomposition analogous to 
the putrefaction of azotised bodies.”* 

If animal or vegetable substances are 
buried in the soil, or mixed with a large 
quantity of earthy or carbonaceous matters, 
they undergo decomposition by this pro¬ 
cess of “'slow combustion or oxydation,” 
called eremacausis. Now what practical 
farmer ever supposed that plants derived 
no “aliment ” from these substances when 
placed in such circumstances? No farmer 
of common sense supposes that because his 
manures decompose slowly, his crops derive 
no benefit from them. Upon what founda¬ 
tion, then, rests the assertion that “ the pro¬ 
duct of eremacausis is invariably destitute 
of fertilizing virtues?” 

“7th. Putrefaction reay be considered the ulti¬ 
mate result of vegetable and animal decomposi- 
tions.because it forms the only product incapable of 
any other chemical change, and is conseqnently 
indestructible.” 

Is “ putrefaction ” really “ the ultimate 
result of vegetable and animal decomposi 
tions,” or a process by which such results 
are in some degree obtained ? With what 
reason can it be said that putrefaction 
“forms the only product incapable of any 
other chemical change ?” Why is its “ pro¬ 
duct ” more incapable of change than the 
products of combustion?—though the re¬ 
mark cannot be properly applied in either 
case, because all substances are capable of 
endless change, or continuous decomposition 
and recomposition. 

Troy, N. Y., 1831. A. D. W. 


*“ Organic Chemistry.” 

UPON WHAT DOES MAN SUBSIST ? 

IN FOUR NUMBERS — NO. II. 

In continuing our remarks on this sub¬ 
ject we quote Dr. Liebig, who calls albu¬ 
men, fibrine and caseine, the exclusive ma¬ 
terials of nutrition, or subsistence; they 
cannot be replaced by any other substance 
—if withheld, starvation ensues. The sub¬ 
stances, devoid of nitrogen, furnish the ma¬ 
terials for respiration. Comparing, says 
Schlelden, these requisitions of the animal 
body, with the contents of plants that serve 
man and other animals with food, we find 
in the organs of all these plants a certain 
amount of albumen dissolved in the juices. 
In the grains, gluten is fuund, resembling, 
says Liebig, a mixture of gelatine and an¬ 
imal fibrine—in peas and beans legumine, 
the same with animal caseine. Legumine 
and gluten, are found in the cells of nearly 
all plants. 

He further says that the second class 
which includes the material for respiration, 
are widely distributed throughout the veg¬ 
etable world. There are three groups of 
plants which furnish nutrition, or nutritive 
substances for man. The first group, in¬ 
cluding cereals, pulses, potatoes, yams, sago, 
palms, <fec., furnish starch. The second, 
:ncludes the fruits rich in sugar and gum 

—also many of the kitchen vegetables._ 

The third consists of the oleaginous ker¬ 
nels of various fruits, as the cocoa-nut, the 
Chilian pine-nut, Brazilian-nut, and other 
kinds of nuts too numerous to mention here. 

There are also many vegetable beverages 
which man uses, as wine, cider, beer and 
ardent spirits. Ihe art of making these I 
drinks which produce drunkenness has been J 
known to man in every age of his history. : 
The Mexicans have their pulque or maguey 
wine, the Chilians, their palm wine, the in¬ 
habitants of Orinoco and the Amazon, use 


a beverage made of maize, the Tartars their 
kumiss, prepared from mares’ milk—all 
; containing the intoxicating principle which 
! is the product of the fermentation of sugar 
and starch. 

The Peruvian induces a dreamy stupor, 
by chewing cocoa leaves; the Siberian, by 
the use of the Amanita muscatia, a genus 
of mushrooms; the Southern Asiatics pro¬ 
duce a similar effect by smoking opium; the 
Africans, use the hashish or hemp-extract, 
and the South-Sea Islanders prepare a 
narcotic from a kind of pepper. These all 
perhaps without an exception, produce at 
first an agreeable sensation—an increased 
activity and vividness of the imagination by 
their stimulating effects. War has been 
declared against these intoxicating elements 
in all their length and breadth and depth. 
The sword was taken in hand in China— 
while over Christendom facts and argu¬ 
ments have been the chief weapon employ¬ 
ed by the combatants. The main citadel 
in many places seems to have been stormed 
—while the evil seems to be showing itself 
in other forms, whose name may be called 
legion. 

Tea and coffee are considered by many > 
harmless beverages, though we think other¬ 
wise. The first coffee house was opened in 
London, in 1652, by a Greek Pasqua—and 
in 1671, the first in Marseilles. The pro¬ 
duction of coffee now, is said to be about 
250,000 tons—150. years ago it was about 
5,000. In 1820, A. Von Humboldt esti¬ 
mated the consumption of coffee in Europe 
alone to be 75,000 tons, valued at 4,500,- 
000 pounds sterling. 

The custom of coffee-drinking dates far 
back in the ages of the past. According 
to tradition, its use in Abyssinia had been 
known from time immemorial. It is not, 
as has been supposed, indigenous in Ara¬ 
bia. It was used by the ancients to keep 
themselves awake during the holy nights of 
prayer. The orthodox Mahometans oppos¬ 
ed its use and made it a subject of learned 
theological researches. The opposers of 
coffee, it is said, went so far as to affirm that 
the countenances of coffee-drinkers would 
appear on the day of the resurrection, black¬ 
er than the coffee-grounds. Women, ac¬ 
cording to the Koran, might indulge in the 
use of this beverage without any such fears. 
Coffee in Arabia, it is said, took the place 
of a beverage made of Cafta leaves, the use 
of which they inherited from their ances¬ 
tors who had no knowledge of its oriein. 

The Spaniards found the Mexicans using 
chocolate which had been used among them 
from time out of mind. This beverage is 
now common in Europe. 

In 1664, the English East India Com¬ 
pany made a present to the Queen of Eng¬ 
land of two pounds of tea—and this was 
considered a splendid present. In the be¬ 
ginning of the 17tb century, a quantity of 
carefully packed, dried green leaves, was 
presented to a Russian Embassy in China, 
in return for gifts of splendid furs. These 
dried leaves were reluctantly taken to Mos¬ 
cow and prepared according to the direc¬ 
tions, and nmt with great approval. About 
the same time the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany attempted to sell to the Chinese, sage, 
used then as tea is now, and they obtained 
in exchange Chinese tea. 

The use of tea as a beverage in China, 
dates back according to tradition, to the 
third century. The old Chinese legend re¬ 
minds one of the introduction of coffee into 
Arabia. “ A pious hermit, who in his 
watchings and prayers had often been over¬ 
taken by sle^p, so that his eyelids closed in 
holy wrath against the weakness of the flesh 
cut them off and threw them on the ground. 
A god caused a tea-shrub to spring out of 


j them, whose leaves exhibit the form of an 
I eyelid, bordered with lashes, and possessing 
; the gift of hindering sleep.” The whole 
quantity of tea produced in China, is esti¬ 
mated at 250,000 tons. 

The Brazilian, together with the almost 
entire population of South America, exhibit 
the same strong passion for mate or Para- 
guaian tea, the leaves of a Brazilian holly, 
that characterizes the Chinese. The origin 
of the use of the mate is, also, unknown. 

“Thus,” says Schleidex, from whose 
writings we have drawn many of the his¬ 
torical facts here given, “ have all these 
beverages everywhere become tbe neces¬ 
saries of life; everywhere is the origin of 
their use enveloped in mythical obscurity; 
everywhere has man, not led by rational 
considerations, by knowledge of the proper- 

tioo o.r\<i antusxi , Vvy A ’ \ 1 ,r m 

with nutritive substances alreadv known 
but, as it were, instinctively added them to 
the number of his wants.” w. 

QUACK GRASS. —SOULE AND MEDITERRA¬ 
NEAN WHEAT. 

Eds. Rural: — I noticed that you were 
rather severe on quack grass in vour an¬ 
swer to the inquiries of a correspondent 
some time since. Somewhat too severe, 
notwithstanding the rootiness of the subject 
under consideration, as I shall endeavor to 
show. 

A friend of mine has a lut which was 
completely covered with quack grass in 
1848, at which time he determined on its 
subjugation by a thorough summer-fallow¬ 
ing. The field was plowed five times, (I 
think,) and thoroughly harrowed, so that 
at the time of sowing wheat not a green 
thing was to be seen upon it. I should 
state, however, that the season was very 
dry. Having been seeded with clover it 
was last year pastured. This season it is 
planted with corn, and I doubt if a better 
or cleaner piece of corn can be found in 
the country, notwithstanding it has receiv¬ 
ed but two slight hoeings. I am sure, Mr. 
Editor, that it would trouble you to find 
any quack among it, although I will not 
say that it is entirely exterminated. 

A correspondent writes you from Bald- 
winsville that the Club wheat in this sec¬ 
tion is much injured by insects, while the 
Mediterranean remains unharmed, &c. 

I notice this communication, believing it 
calculated to create a wrong impression as to 
the relative value of the two kinds of wheat 
for cultivation. In the first place the Soule’s 
wheat is not injured to anything like the 
extent your correspondent would represent; 
in fact it is only touched about the edo-es 

j " O 

of fields and in low places, where the snow 
or wet has partially killed the wheat and 
made it late. When did we ever have 
good wheat in such places? For several 
seasons past many of our farmers have been 
induced to sow Mediterranean because they 
supposed they could not raise the Soule 
wheat, and the article in question is calcula¬ 
ted to make them commit the error again. 

Now, if your correspondent, or any oth¬ 
er person interested will make the enquiry, 
he will find that those who have adhered 
to the Soule wheat, have uniformly had 
better crops than those who have taken to 
the Mediterranean. This is not all; when 
they come to market it they have less dif¬ 
ficulty in finding buyers, and obtain the 
greater price. I am fully satisfied that 
though one half the crop of Club wheat be 
destroyed by weevil, the farmer who sows 
it will be the gainer, even though the Med¬ 
iterranean should go unscathed. Farmers, 
try it thoroughly, and you will be satisfied 
of the truth of the assertions made by 

Frank. 

Van Buren, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Aug., 1851. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


WHEAT MIDGE, WORM, OR WEEVIL. It has like the cholera an atmospheric 

^ . source; a virus is produced, that is carried 

That this destructive insect is >n tins re- to ^ [h<j circuIalion ofs ap poi . 

gion of country, cannot be gamsayed. It ^ and dcstroying the wl)0 , e p , ant . . 
may be found by close examination in at- - - - 


DISPOSITION OF CATTLE TO FATTEN- 

Many people act on the supposition that 
all cattle are alike in their disposition to fat¬ 
ten ; no greater mistake can be committed, 


N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Judges will report not only the animals 


Annual Fair at Rochester, Sept. 16.17, IS and 19. entitled to premiums, but also those next inmer- 

__ it, in each class, to meet the contingency of any 

REGULATIONS FOR 1851. objection which may arise to the awards Any 

animal winch in the opinion ol the Judges cle- 
In presenting the Premium lust lor tool, the gerve g a special commendation will be so report- 


Executive Committee would call the attention of e d to the Executive Committee. 


most all late wheat A farmer in Greece, 
in this county, last year, bad a small piece of 


MORGAN HORSES. —ANOTHER SHOT. since half the feed will bring forward one the citizens of the State to the numerous addi- The Judges on animals will have regard to the 


Mr. Moore: —When I first wrote an ar- 


spring wheat so badly destroyed that he ticle on Mor g an Horses for your paper, it 

T 1 i 1_ i. U rkvwl flvio TrOQF hi <2 u-mfpr ° _ 


XXCkXX --—- Uie ClWZtJUS UJL tlliJ OLtUU IV» iuo munwuuo JL Jiu: tj uugoo on rnnm.uo v ^ ) 1 

animal, required to produce another, and Uuu, which have been made to the list of premi- j 

the economy of fattening cattle depends in urns. Such changes and additions as ic exj • will make proper allowances for age, feeding and 


d t : i ^ i :* trtr arbis r - ofa ^ kb™™,*™***^**t:z:z7z^zz 

n L counlrv it will —W* controversy, but simply to cor- seIecling a „ imals disposed w earl, maturi- ^ [For Premium List, see Rural Kew* Yorker S-KSilK 

If it IS to prevail in this counti), it rec t an error which had crept into its col- fcy< Hg saya; of March 6, 1851—No. 62.] sha]1 appcar to have been fatted for the butcher; 

materially effect the value of lands, and the urans Undoubtedly the error on your part A ... j- r «,• Forage for Stock.— For the convenience of ffie obiect-of the Society being to have superior 

. s .:. i. ‘ i The mo8t P rominent ndica.on of this ..... . M , onsistin!r of H av. Green animals of this description for breeding purpo- 


the economy oi iauemng caiue uepeuus m 
no small degree in selecting the right ani- 


ence of former years have suggested as impor- 0 ffi er circumstances on the character and condi- 
tant and necessary have been adopted, and t hey tion of the animals. They are expressly required 


If it is to 


' . , , r-r--’- i_•_„ a charge, so tnat animats, on uieir ainvai, niaj uc anu any person who uy icuci m uuicni toi, «.i- 

great western wheat region, on the ground rQr p do not now desire to provoke a soft, mossy feeling hair, bearing a decided driven n lhe stow grounds, and need not be tempts an interference with the Judges will be 

tliat our harvest is ten days or a fortnight „ controversy, or prolong one, if color. A firmness of texture over the exhibition isdoatA' Grain will excluded from competition 

, , __„ F r l ° whole body is essential to a disposition to , , , r PVl „ The Judges on Stocks, if not, satished as to 

earlier than at the east, where its ra\ages a exist, but I claim the right to use your ,, c . pnC umbers the bones of the a so ^ urrus ^ e< ^ f°r bwme an oi v. the regularity of entries in their respective clas- 

have been so destructive; but we think they co j umns t0 corr ect some insinuations and Ws and of the head. All the extremities Executive CommiUee trust that this arrangement apply to the Secreta^ W b^atum ; 

, , .1 C A . i a .. ..... , legs <miu Ui uww will obviate the ob ection heretofore made by ex- and shoukl there be any doubt,after examination, 


The Judges on Stocks, if not satisfied as to 
the regularity of entries in their respective clas- 


, , . , ! 1 A- r,„A i i, r] a , , . .. T » J J 1 1, (■ J will obviate the objection heretofore made by ex- 

do not take into calculation the fact, that charges which appeared in Mr. Ingersoll s the limbs, head and tail are small, fine and hibitor8 _ who hav J e often been subjected to more 


s arrangement segj apply to the Secretary for information ; j 
emade by ex- and should there be any doubt,after examination, 

tn more of their coming within the regulations; or if any , I > 


. , ,o * . . . , , rni • illUllOIS —wjiu nave mien ucuu ouu cuiuu „ ", , , w a. i \ 4.*.l i 

insect life, as well as vegetable, is control- last article. and with a Ed »less inconvenience in renting feed for thei, 

led by the seasons. The remark in my former article respect- menu) bei m - ' ’ . , , 1 fp . gtock, aud to no inconsiderable kxi-bnse. facts to the Secretary for the consideration of the 

It is a well settled fact, that those crops ing neW spaper puffs was intended to apply expressmn ine torehea - is: roa l . J Sale of Stock, Implements and GRAiN.-The Executive Committee, that such course may De 
.will ° FI l , , ears are sensible to every new sound. — , f T mnmvpJ Stock Imnlements adopted as the case may require, 

that ripen earliest are least affected by the to what is known to be general t ruth, The mlizzle is sharp, the nostrils distend- A q ^in wblC h took place at Syracuse and General Rules Applicable to Animals.- 

insect; owfing to its having passed the soft, though not always so, and was not intend- i ed> and the jaws distinct and clean. The .I™'"; - ,., (llo rnmmit , ee to make this T ! 10 Jud S° shall ’. in all cases withhold premiums 

milky stage before the period has arrived c d to be personal to yourself or Mr, Lvov,t- muscles broi and Sat. The blood-vessels Show, and # 

for the laying of the egg—while those be- S0LL . In this connection I will meet Mr. large and full. The chest is bioad, and the thus coust i tu te it a Fair for the purchase of Stock, Prize animals at previous exhibitions will be 

, ...... i i ai • . ^ ^,a T , • • ,• i A.,.;..., ikot T tail fiat at the top, and bioad and tapering T1 , . M-.nv ohoicp animals will be allowed to compete for prizes; hut they must re¬ 
lated by being injured by the winter o. wet Ingersoll s insinuation by saying that I , of hair. The line of the back ceive a higher prize, or in a different class, to cn- 


i * 11 *tipip taDerinff from the-body. The eye is prom- ' , r . '. animal is of such a character as not to be entitled > 

I, , . , f -Sv set in tile head and with a placid or less inconvenience in procuring feed for their to exhibition in competition, they will report the 

1 he remark in rny former article respect- menuy ben m L J » , L rn b gtock, aud to no inconsiderable expense. facts to the Secretary for the consideration of the i 

i newsDaner nuffs was intended to apply ex P resslon - Ine lorehead is roa . * Sale of Stock, Implements and Grain.— 1 The Executive Committee, that such course may De ) 

r newspaper puns was mtcnaeaioappy ears are sengib]e to ne sound ^ sale of Improved Stock, Implements adopted as the case may require, 

what is known to be general truth, r p be muzz i e is sharp, the nostrils distend- . ‘ . , , . , „ t SvrapuRp and General Rules Applicable to Animals. — ) | 


1 cases, withhold premiums 


allowed to compete for prizes; but they must re- 


w « - . . • j • l o a ‘U . 1 , 1 uwiiuum/iu.iiu.. 6 »»w.-- nrsi premium oi uie ooeioty rau hui aaiim tuiu- 

tion will be to sow early, and oi the very rial, or puff, and unless my mind changes is accompanied with nat ribs anu a long nar- 0 f an j ma ] s or j mpr0V ed implements and machine- pete in the same class, but may be exhibited as 

earliest varieties known. The two last on that subject never shall, for I think it a row face, which, are both indicati ve of a ^ that will be in all respects satisfactory. Extra Stock, and receive such awards as may be y 

weeks in August and first in September species of bribery, andr in a place, too, want of disposition to atten. ^ ® Regulatioits for the Fair..—M embci s of the J / AT Cattle.—T he Judges on Fat Cattle will 

will be the best time, and on such land and w i iere true independence should be found. a ^c mostlv upon the lower part of the car- Societ ^ and a11 tT^av^n^of 1 ®! to the S ive particular attention to the animals submitted J 

,, . . , .. • , • , , , • . . a -i are mostly upon me iowei puriui uywi time of the Show, by the payment of $1 to the f or examination. It is believed that all other ' 

so well drained, as to secure it against win- 1 hose whose business it is to raise animals cass> and the tallow increases in the inte- Treasurer , will be furnished with Badges or with things being equal, those are the best cattle that ' 

ter killing. doubtless are as competent to judge ot pior. The flanks and cod are then thick o a p d g 0 f membership, which will admit the per- have the greatest weight in the smallest superfi- , 

The wheat growing community, do not their merits or defects, as those whose busi- and fat. In such a configuration the fore- fion an d his wife and children under 21 years of ^'lass to ^e'wemhld^n^^wilftake 6 measures 1 to ^ 

seem to appreciate >or realize the consequen- ness leads them in a different direction. fi uart( ; rs fireJargerthan the hind, touch age> to the exhibition at all times during the con- give thc superficies of each and publish the re- j 

. . ^ f .i • - 1T . T , c Tn . . i an animal evinces a disposition to latten, tinuanceof the Show. suit with their reports. 1 hey will also (before ( 

ces arising from the prevalence o this When I returned from Illinois, and saw but ]ays on coarse pieces. When the cur- S ing le tickets cents, admitting one person, awarding any premiums) require of the compet- 
scourge, which is only equalled by the po- my last article in your paper, I found also ve d lines abound over the body and play will b e ready on Thursday morning, at the Treas- itors full statements as^tori.e cost,of 

tato rot, and we wish to arouse their atten- an editorial note beneath it asking if Gen. into one another, giving a brilliancy to the urer , s office> att he Show Grounds. PremiumTist—and in the ckss'S’‘ gt^FwiI,^ 

tions to the means, and the only means, to Gifford was not advertised as from a pure surface, while the sweeping lines of the Members will be allowed to enter in carriages premium can be awarded unless an affidavit is 

keep down this terror of the staff of life- Morgan dam while I had an interest in contour, with the tapering fineness of the „ ift their families-W«, hacks or other public £ t S™I"ofLv°aId 1! 

. , • 11 i , . . r , , , • , i extremities, the pleasing countenance, and conveyances will be permitted to enter, except when has oeen laxtenqa on nay ana grassaione.ii.ee 

which is, early sowing, on well prepared him. In Mr. InonnsoWs last article, lie, ^ > in ^ a ^ mme try, state of 1ZZ are Inhere of the slcict.,,. aitho.a ooeycuM. , 

and suitable land of the early vanelies,. as m a loose manner, charges this upon me. health, and disposition to improve are con- one dolui for each entrance and the in- on a™!,”) will' teSpectcd to^j-fve thermsUs 

the Soule’s, Bearded Kentucky, or Hutch- The insinuation was ungenerous, and the joined, they afford the highest satisfaction ma tes furnishing themselves with tickets, for their decisions ,embracing the valuable and de- a 

inson and Virginia May; even the White charge is untrue. I was a silent partner in and profit to the breeder. Special Attention is desired from JSxhibi- sirable qualities ot the animals or ai tides ton Inch 

Flint, when it comes on early, and partial- Gen Gifford fromSept., 1846, to the fall ol G00 D F ARMING ^IMPLEMENTS. day WeLesday^Thumda^Lnd^^ ^Tth, ' Discretionary Premiums.-No viewing Com- 

larly on rolling and dry soils, will escape. 1847 when sold my interest to Mr. Mun- — f . .. ITrii, 18th, and ?9th of September. alffi Mi^Sne^^S! 1 ^^S/dSS 

Spring wheat is always lost if sown before R0 . The advertisement may be seen in Every Firmer should not only provide Exhibitors must become members of the So- ry Premiums ,without the previous permission of 

the first of June. April and May numbers of the Cultivator a complete set of farming implements; but c j ebv . and bave their articles and animals enter- the Executive Board, expressed through their Pres- 

The reason why early wheat escapesthe f or 184 7. ' *? “ ^ H0T tATER 

insect is. that it has a fired and unalterable lf pllrity „f biood is of so little conse- wretched ^norny to place awkward, un- " ,AN Tuesday the 1C th of September. « 

period when it must procreate its species, quence as Mr. Ingersoll claims, why is he wieldy tools in the hands of your laborers, And all ar ti c les and animals except horses, them to the consideration of the Executive Com- 

and deposit the ovmw of the future insect, s0 desirous we should believe the dam of when light, convenient, and equally durable mu8 t be brought within the enclosure as early as In htee. . ... 

and if the wheat kernel, which is chosen by (J en . Gifford was a pure Morgan, or even ones _ ma y be lor tne same P 1 . . Tuesday noon, in order that they may be suitably is not niadC; t ] ie Judges shall withhold premiums, 

its instinct as the nidus, or nest for the had any Morgan blood? It cannot be ne- admitting the price of the convenient lm- arrai1ge d. Horses will be received on Wednes- unless' the article is of such manifest superior 
i ; a f :a„ ; f-ir formed ^ „ .. plement to be double that of the inconve- da y m0 nring , but must be entered previously. The merit as to be entitled to the award, 

subsistence of its larvce, is so far tormed cessarv to again show the absurdity of his ; • nno nrndent, farmer will Dladlv J .. ~ j_a ... The Judges on discretionary premiums, m ma- 


Reports of Judges. —The Judges (especially 
on animals) will be expected to give the reasons 
for their decisions ,embracing the valuable and de¬ 
sirable qualities of the animals or articles to which 
premiums are awarded. 

Discretionary Premiums. —No viewing Com¬ 
mittee, with the exception of the Discretionary 
and Miscellaneous, shall award any Discretiona¬ 
ry Premiums, without the previous permission of 


cessary 


const, ueUUH, » THAN ^ j , are entitled to special commendation, the Judges 

wretched economy to place awkward, un- Tuesday the lGt/i of September. \ are desircd to n ‘, tice t h em particularly and refer 

wieldy tools in the hands of your laborers, ^ ud a q articles and animals except horses, them to the consideration of the Executive Com- 

Whenlightconvenraitmd^lldljrdurable mMtbe brought wiOiin the enelonre as early^as mi Kl article! cm enhibition where competition 
ones may be had lor tne same pi ice. Jnit Tuesday noori> [ n or der that they may be suitably } s nofc made , the Judges shall withhold premiums, 
admitting the price of the convenient lm- arran g ed . Horses will be received on Wednes- unless the article is of such manifest superior 
plement to be double that of the inconve- da y morning but must be entered previously. The merit as to be entitled to the award, 
nientoite, the prudent farmer will gladly ExcoutiveC ”„',„mi.toe do not intend to a™ any 


future progeny are not multiplied and cease f ourths . But as this is the question at is- shouM 'T^fto^ufe 0 there a "’ inalion an<1 f 

. F ° J . ... ., .. 1 How earnestly endeavor to procure those exh ibition, justice to those who comply with the as ev ih encc 0 f wvvbxo r merit. 

to exist. ... SUG V ' e W1 now consider it. 0 f the lightest draught, and easiest man- ru i es of the Society requires that they shall in all Implements which have heretofore received 

This insect (the wheat midge,) in its per- Judge Blodget sold Gen. Gifford without agement. The comfort of his horses de- ca ^ s first receive attention. the first premium of the Society, may be allo-w- 

fect state is not unlike the musquito, only a claiming any Morgan blood on the side of mands this, and the extra amount ol time Persons are desired to forward to the Secreta- other ^n'exldbirion. will^be awarded'the 

trifle smaller and and its wings rounder at the dam. Mr. Wlkr investigated the sub- and care consumed in the selection, will be ry> previous to the 16th of September, their en- cate 0 f tbe s oc j e ty to that effect 

the points-with its abdomen extended for ject for me and found there was none. At ^ L^thfinerior'ln Wes ’ wil ‘ ^ Not-toa ,o Ex„m„« M .-The Executive Cent- 

" § , J . his horses or oxen, and the superior man- the Show: and an office will be opened m Roch- mittee will take every precaution in their power 

ovapositor, to place the egg between tie the State r air when held at Syracuse, m ner which his work is done. ester, about two weeks previous to the Fair, for for the safe preservation ot stock and articles on 

inner chaff and the embryo kernel. When 1849, Mr. Wier told Mr. Mason, (then the Many farmers are in the habit of pur- the purpose of receiving entries. exhibition, J esi ^JsH>le^fo^^y 


oi an men lunii, wmui ouuno dlodgbt was tuon m oyracuse aittuuiiiu ^ wm-t witK hurl . l nmov j a/ i venience to tne exnionors as weu as me ougiuiv 

milk from the berry, leaving the covering the Fair, and if Mr. Mason could have j jm^ement^ how much less inexperienced ^Members of the Society will be admitted to the du Hng thfentSeihibirion! 11 l ' C °" " 

or bran an empty sack, without even the p r0 ved that Mr. Wier was mistaken, by b oys . Give the boys tools of the best kinds, grounds on Wednesday. The Annual Address.— The address before 

rudiments of a kernel. • the testimony of Judge Blodget, it is very a nd where practicable, let them be adapted On Thursday the grounds will be opened to the the Society will be delivered under the Society’s 

--a-- strange that he did not then do it, or at in size to their strength and capacity for public, and continue open for Two days. Singly tent, on the grounds oi, Friday 

POTATO POT , . ,, . . handling them. admission 12K cents. Members' tickets $1, Award and I aiment of Fremilms. Inc 

POTATO ROT. | eagt Himself attempt to show it or even “ and S • 1 Vt; mQP lf , . , . - a - j. A b v „ b . award of Premiums will be made immediately 

- ^ p oc + l p Every farmer should provide himself W hich gives admission during the entire 1 an after the adchess, and the Treasurer will pay them 


of country is more severely visited with affirmative ot this question, ana or course I ments> and these too, should be ot the most miums for Essays aud Experiments, Agncuuu- an d m the evening, ana on baturaay iorenoon ai 
this disease, than at any former period.- is bound to furnish the proof of his posi- improved kinds. One great reason why ral Implements,Manufactures otter than do.ay- j“Sge 8 E ^m t“°p1fo!i,l,ed in 

Whole fields are entirely denuded of their tion, I ask him to obtain a certificate of gardens are so wretchedly cultivated, why tic, Foreign bruit. Machinery, Miscellaneous and tbe Jour ,l al 0 f the Society as soon after the Fan 
Whole fields are entirely denuded ot Uttar ■ wheth „ , he dam weeds are permitted to outgrow and smoth- Discretionary articles, as well locks, w, 11 be a , |iracUa ,, te 

leaves, and have every appearance of ha\ - Ju » _ J a er valuable plants—why fruit trees become open to competitors out of the State. Winter Premiums. — Statements for winter 

inc passed through a very severe frost; and of Gen. Gifford possessed Morgan blood, barren and decay, is, the want of a good Requirements from Competitors. —Particular premiums should be forwarded to the Secretary 

wW U entirely Variant from the experi- and if so who owned her at the time when t 0 f Horticultural implements, with attention is solicited from competitors to the reg- as early as January 1st, 18o2. 

ence of former years, it is the early planted Gen. Gifford was foaled, how much Mor- which to guard against these evils. How for Fat Cattle and Sheep Milch Cow^ 

1 pnrlv varieties that are the most severe- gan blood, and from which branch of the frequently does the farmer in a leisure hour, Butter, Cheese, u ar, mp cm n ., to Mr. J. P. Fogg, Rochester, 

and early varieties that are the most severe y Aa „ anAaA observe the wants of a favorite tree-that Manufactures, as statements will be required be- Receptiox 0 b F ° Stock and Articles at Roch- 

ly attacked, and even those on the dryest Morgan family she was descended. ; R needs pruning—that his hedge needs fore the Judges finally decide in the several E8TER ._Mr. J. P. Fogg will give attention to al 

and most meagre soils, and sand ridges, are This probably will be satisfactory to all, j tr j mrrdn g—that a favorite fruit should be classes. articles directed to his care, and provide for thei: 
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tofore received opinions aud experience on tion contained in his last article he will should be attended to but are nog because Asxuxr uTrmo.-On .the thiol Wedtiesda; 


Reception of Stock and Articles at Roch¬ 
ester.— Mr. J. P. Fogg will give attention to all 
articles directed to his care, and provide for tlieir 
delivery at the Show Grounds at reasonable pri¬ 
ces, if notice is given. 

Annual Meeting. —On the third Wednesday 


those points. 
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It is desired that ) 


The late planted patches, say on the 1st it m your paper. Let the certificate be o j- that every implement should office at the Show grounds, 

of June and later, are as yet free of the dis- tained and published, that truth may shine : h&ve P g ’ r j ace assigned it; and a fixed They are desired to meet at the Society’s Tent 
ease, but if they hold out it will be an an- and error be confounded. principle with the master should be to see g pp ^^r^when 1 tli^ bookTfffi entries will he 

omalv in this pestilence Well would it be if all would heed the i an d require every thing to be in its proper debvered ( 0 the Judges, (after the vacancies are 

The cause is thus far inscrutable. There sentiment of the poet, who says: 

are no peculiar insects or worms to be found " | fullv earned out, woukHn a short time be- bo “* “ ** *““• 


in, on, or about the vines; nor is there any 
particular fungus, or filiform matter to be 


,< T H h d , th w ;i| r ; e a „ a j n it A systematic arrangement of this kind, merits of the different animals and articles s The Kl ,b S cribors, proprietors ot public 
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the fact that those fields which are very ^ ; plements are kept carefully preserved, ana merlcal or( j er , for their easy approach and exarm- 

, one where they are never tound. 1 enn. na tj on . 


the fact that those fields which are very 
foul with weeds escape best, it has been 
argued that the disease was attributable to 
the effect of a hot sun, but this can hardly 
be applied this year, for there has been no 
such this season; in fact all hypothesis fails. 


As facts are what we seek for, no reply : p arm Journal. 

will be made to the braggadocia contained ! -- 

in Mr. Ingersoll’s last article. 1 Never keep youi 

Yours, &c., E. Marks, j mers ca ? afford [t 

Fairmount, Onondaga Co-, July 15,1851. 1 wld starve y ou 


: Farm Journal. The Superintendents will attend each set ot 

j _ _ _Judges, point out the different articles or animals 

| , r r to be exhibited, will attach prize cards or flags to 

Never keep your cattle short, tew^tar- gucce8S ful animals, after the JudeeR’ books 
mers can afford it. If you starve them sbad bavo Deen made up ana delivered to the 
1 they will starve you. Secretary. 


cers or by a delegate. 

B. P. Johnson, 

Corres. Secretary. 

Agricultural Rooms, ? 

February, 1851. ( 

AGREEMENT WITH TAVERN-KEEPERS. 

The subscribers, proprietors of public houses in the city 
of Rochester, pledge ourselves to the New York State 
Agricultural Society mid to the public, that we will not 
charge for board or lodging per day, during the week 
of the Fair, more than the amount set opposite our re¬ 
spective names: 

S. 1). Walbridge, Eagle Hotel.S2 00 

I). Botsford, Waverly House.2 00 

H. P. Stevens, Congress Hull.- 00 

Enos Blossom, Blossom Hotel. . do 

H. McLean. McLean’s Hotel.2 1 0 

John T. Spencer, Exchange Hotel.2 00 

,T. C. Weils, American Hotel.2 00 

Isaac Ashley, Clinton Hotel.2 00 

B. E. lliekok, New England House.I 50 

Daniel II. Green, Mansion House.1 50 

Win. Ealing, Railroad Hotel.1 00 

E. Houghton, City Hotel.1 00 
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VERBENAS. 

Eds. Rural: —I will trouble you again 
on the subject of Verbenas, as I have had 
another season’s opportunity of seeing a 
large collection in full bloom, (48 varieties,) 
on the grounds of Messrs. Thorp & Co. 

The varieties spoken of before still re¬ 
tain their merits, and I see that your 
Brockport correspondent adds to his list 
this season Reiue do Jour, St. Marguerite, 
Rosy Morn, (fee. 

Iphegine is worthy a place in any col¬ 
lection. It is a light and dark purple, sha¬ 
ded with red eye, and very pretty indeed. 

Boule de Feu —An intense, brilliant scar¬ 
let flower, not so large as “ Defiance,” but 
more brilliant and intense;—have each now 
before me as I write. 

Ariadne —Beautiful, creamy buff, pencil¬ 
ed with cherry; good trusser and bloomer. 

Heroine —Lilac blue, dark purple cen¬ 
tre; habit and shape of Defiance;—very 
fine. 

Morphe, is a dark bluish purple, with a 
light eye. 

Royal Purple —Dark, rich purple; best 
purple out, I think. 

Adele — Rosy lilac, with light purple 
centre. 

Cameleon — A great favorite; white, 
light and deep pink in the same truss. 

Fanny —Splendid dark blue—dark eye- 

Lady of the Lake — Large rosy crimson. 

Madam de Gourney —Large truss—sha¬ 
ded pink; very pretty indeed. 

Phaeton —Brilliant scarlet, dark eye. 

Feast's ivliite —Very fine; like it much. 

1 have given the above descriptions from 
notes made with the plants in bloom before' 
me. They embrace a portion of the latest 
new Verbenas not yet described in your 
excellent paper, and many of them are 
very fine. 

Permit me while on the subject of Ver¬ 
benas to notice three out of five new seed¬ 
ling Verbenas raised here this season, two 
of which I think are entirely different in 
character and color from any we have.— 
They are all free bloomers and fine trussers. 

No. 1.—A pure white; large flower, like 
St. Marguerite; truss large, and a free 
bloomer. 

No. 2.—A splendid white, similar to No. 
], but after the truss is fully expanded 
changes to a beautiful light pink, and be¬ 
comes darker daily until they begin to fade 
and fall off 

No. 3. Is a most pleasing beautiful pink, 
differing in color from any Verbena I have 
ever seen. A peculiarity about these seed¬ 
lings is the great length of time they re¬ 
main in flower and retain their perfection. 
I presume they will be exhibited at the 
State Fair, if the old plants are in bloom. 

A. A. Fahnestock. 

Syracuse Nurseries, Aug. 8,1851. 

ROSES, AND OTHER THINGS. 


The following not very common Roses, 
are confidently recommended for general 
cultivation: 

Aureti — Dark, small-petaled and fine.— 
Plant robust and a profuse bloomer. Ceri- 
cetle— Bright, cherry red, fine leaved and 
beautiful. Triumph of Abbeville — Petals 
small, as the others, very compact and 
handsome. Caradori Allan — Prairie, 
finely cupped, semi-double, and of pleasing 
color; a choice pillar rose. Felicite Per- 
petuelle —Proves hardy; endured the last 
winter without protection, uninjured. It 
was covered with clusters of small, compact 
perfectly double and exquisitely beautiful 
blooms. Flowers late. It is a gem. Geaut 
des Batailles — A Remortant; proves a very- 
fine, dark variety; one of the most distinct 
and desirable of its class. Baron Prevost 
—Another of the same class, is large and 
good. 

Spirea Prunifolia —Is perfectly hardy', 
and comes up fully to its published charac¬ 
ter, and is entirely satisfactory. 

Spirea Lanceolata —Nothing can be 
more delicate and beautiful. These two 
spireas, both so delicate and beautiful, are 
wholly unlike. 

Cadestegia Pubescens —Promises to be a 
humbug. The flower is pale, of no particu¬ 
lar color, and loose and ill formed. It may, 
however, be too early to determine defi¬ 
nitely its merits. It is a great bloomer. 

Brockport, N. Y., Aug. 7, tail. H. P. N. 


The apple crop will not be large this year. 


LIQUID MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 

It is a fact satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished with me that there is nothing- 
connected with a farm in the line 
of-fertilizers, that appears to pro¬ 
duce a greater effect on fruit trees 
than liquid manure. Thousands of 
gallons of this ima'uable fluid are 
wasted on farms annually, which, if 
applied to the trunks and roots of 
trees, would Benefit them ten times 
more than it would, cost to make 
an application of the. liquid. No 
one need apprehend any danger in 
applying it, for it bites not, nor does 
it cause any serious derangement 
in the olfactory region. Where 
trees have been injured by drought, 
and have been set out heedlessly, it 
produces a most striking effect, cau¬ 
sing a circulation of the sap at once 
astonishing. It is unquestionably 
preferable to solid manures, for its 
effect is almost immediate. It pen¬ 
etrates the pores of the earth and 
comes in contact with the roots and 
fibres as soon as an application is 
made; whereas, in applying coarse 
manure, such is not the case, it requiring 
several showers to wash the strength of 
it out 

The manner in which I have applied it 
is to dig a cavity around the body of the 
tree, and then fill up with the liquor. In 
a few moments, it will be absorbed ready 
for replacing the dirt thus preventing 
evaporation. The introduction of a pailful 
around the trunk of a tree, at an interval 
of a month during the growing season, is 
sufficient to produce the most astonishing 
results. An extraordinary growth imme¬ 
diately commences and shoots are forced 
out in a few weeks, truly astounding both 
in length and size. I have tried soap suds 
and am convinced that they do not contain 
all the invigorating and enriching powers 
common to liquid manure. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that soap suds are 
efficient, causing a rapid growth when ju¬ 
diciously applied, but not equal in my opin- i 
ion to the liquid. 

Now, without being considered wayward 
in advancing ideas, I would suggest that 
those who have the fluid on hand, and 
are not backward in coming in contact 
with dirt, would try the liquid and see if the 
effects are not most satisfactory. 

W. Tappen. 

Bitldwinsville, N. Y., August, 1851. 

THE VALUE OF TREES. 



THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


nY ROBT. MACFARLANE OF TrtE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Beside their intrinsic value, how deso¬ 
late is a home on a farm or in the city, 
without fruit or ornamental trees. To the 
generality of people you might as w r ell re¬ 
commend a person without mind, as offer to 
sell a homestead without trees and shrub¬ 
bery. One thing should be observed in 
planting, to select good varieties of fruit 
trees, as it is a disgrace to any one to plant 
and grow others. Be mindful of these 
thinn-s and a reward w-ill follow. 

D 

We are reminded of this subject by a 
sale of land just made in this vicinity— 
one particular advantage and inducement 
to the purchaser being the assortment of 
choice trees already grown to his hands. 

J. H. W. 

THE USE OF FRUIT. 

Instead of standing in any fear of a gen- j 
erous consumption of ripe fruits, we regard i 
them as positively conducive to health.— j 
The very maladies commonly assumed to j 
have their origin in the free use of apples, j 
peaches, cherries, melons and wild berries, 
have been quite as prevalent, if not equal¬ 
ly destructive, in seasons of scarcity. There 
are so many errroneous notions entertained 
of the bad effects of fruit, that it is quite 
time a counteracting impression should be 
promulgated, having its foundation in com¬ 
mon sense, and based on the common ob¬ 
servation of the intelligent. We have no 
patience in reading the endless rules to be 
observed in this particular department of 
physical comfoit. No one, we imagine, ev¬ 
er lived longer or freer from the paroxysms 
of disease, by discarding the delicious fruits 
of the land in which he finds a home.— 
On the ct n .rary, they are nec( ssary to the 
preservation of health, and are therefore 
caused to make their appearance at the very 
time when the -condition of the body, oper¬ 
ated upon by deteriorating causes not al¬ 
ways understood, requires their grateful, 
renovating influences .—Boston Med. and 
Surg. Journal. 

Weeds exhaust the strength of ground, 
and if suffered to grow, may be called gar¬ 
den sins. 


The locomotive is the most perfect of machines. 
It is true, that it is not so multiplex in its parts as 
the marine engine; not so massive in its propor¬ 
tions; nor, like it does it embrace the scien¬ 
tific principles of condensation and vacuum in its 
operations; but still, for all this, it has some nobler 
qualities. It approaches nearer to the spiritual and 
physical combination of the human machine, than 
any other. In it, we behold what the steam-en¬ 
gine is when “unchained to the rock, and unfet¬ 
tered to the soil.” 

In this enlightened age, when “many run to 
and fro, and knowledge is increased,” every intel¬ 
ligent man should possess a general knowledge, at 
least, of its powers, office, nature, and construc¬ 
tion. We will endeavor to present an outline of 
its principal features. The accompanying engrav¬ 
ing is a side elevation of an American wood-burn¬ 
ing locomotive, the kind which is in general use 
in our country. The locomotive may be said to 
two high pressure engines, with a boiler mounted 
on a carriage, the driving wheels of which are 
yoked, by crank-pins, to the connecting rods of the 
pistons in the cylinders, which receive a recipro¬ 
cating motion by the steam being let in and out 
alternately by valves at both onds of the cylinders 
under the covers, and thus communicating a ro¬ 
tary motion to the wheels, impelling itself and its 
huge train forward on the railroad with a velocity 
surpassing that of the eagle in her aerial flight.— 
Both sides of the locomotive are nearly alike. The 
side represented in the engraving exhibits all the 
parts on the other side; nothing is left out, as this 
side shows the shifting levers, which are not upon 
the other. A description of one side will answer 
for both. The locomotive consists of three very 
distinctive parts, viz:—the boiler, the cylinders and 
their njuncts, and the wheels. The boiler may be 
said to be the most important part of a locomotive; 
for the useful effect of the machine depends on the 
quantity of steam which the boiler is capable of 
generating in a given time; and the production of 
steam depends upon the amount of caloric or heat, 
which the water in the boiler absorbs to raise it to 
that point of temperature at which it assumes the 
vapory form, and expands to more than 1,700 times 
its original bulk. The utility of the boiler depends 
upon the amount of the heating surface; and the 
greatest amount of heating surface embraced in 
the smallest amount of space, is the ^rand desid¬ 
eratum. To obtain this, all locomotive boilers are 
built with a great number of lap-welded iron, or 
brass tubes, extending through the body of the 
boiler, from the fire-box into the chimney. Their 
ends are properly secured in plates; the heat from 
the fire rushes through them, and as they are sur¬ 
rounded with water, they present a great amount 
ol healing surface in a small space. In a large 
boiler, like the one in the engraving, the tubes are 
each one inch and three quarters in diameter inside; 
there are 136 in the boiler, and are 15 feet long.— 
The fire-box is surrounded with water in the side 
chambers, and a little above the furnace-door, in¬ 
side, there is plate, firmly supported by stays, 
which is called a“crown plate.” The water-line 
in the boiler is a little above this plate, and the 
large dome behind, on which is placed the whistle, 
is just above the crown-plate of the fire-box, and 
answers the purpose of a steam reservoir. The 
waist of the boiler is cylindrical, the beat form for 
strength, and the shell, or outside, is formed of 
plates of the best boiler iron, well riveted together. 
There are two safety valves; the one in the en¬ 
closed chamber, on the middle of the boiler, is 
out of the reach of being tampered with, and the 
other is on the back large dome, under the com¬ 
mand of the engineer. There is a small door in 
front of the chimney, for access to clean and repair 
the tubes. The chimney has a spark-arrester in it. 
This is a peculiarity of wood-burning locomotives; 
none are employed on coal-burning engines. It 
is very uncomfortable to travel by railroad some¬ 
times, on account of the sparks—no arrester being 
perfect in its construction. It is not long since the 


writer of this extinguished a fellow passenger on 
the Hudson River Railroad. A coal-burning loco¬ 
motive recently invented by Mr. Dimpfel of Phil¬ 
adelphia, promises to supplant the wood-burning 
engine. No one can be aware of what the com¬ 
forts of railway traveling are, who has not jour¬ 
neyed in cars propelled by coak, or coal burning 
locomotives. A pipe inside of the shell of the 
boiler leads from the large back dome into the 
secondary dome behind the smoke-pipe. From 
this dome it is let out, by a valve, into a pipe lead¬ 
ing into the valve-chest of the cylinder. This 
second dome, and its peculiar throttle valve inside, 
prevents what is termed priming. This priming 
(the vomiting of the bleaching-keers) is a violent 
agitation of the water in the boiler, by which some 
of it passes over into the cylinders, injuring their 
useful effect. Safety valves are placed on the 
cylinders, to deliver then# from this spray, and en¬ 
gineers are often seen trying their cylinders before 
they start. 

The steam employed is about 100 pounds work¬ 
ing pressure on the square inch. One of Salter’s 
spring balances is used on every boiler, to indicate 
the power of the steam. There is a pressure of 
7 tons and 200 pounds weight on every square 
foot of the boiler shell. We therefore see what a 
groat power is bound within a steam-boiler, and 
the reason why its effects are so disastrous, in cases 
of explosions. 

By opening the throttle valve by one of the lever 
handles, the engineer lets the steam from the boiler 
into the valve steam-chest, and then by operating 
another handle, he lets the steam into the cylinder, 
under one end of the piston, and the piston moves 
in one direction, operating, by its connecting rod, 
the driving wheel, on the main axle of which is an 
eccentric inside of the wheel, which is connected 
by a rod and rocking shaft with the slide of the 
valve, which valve is moved, and as the piston at¬ 
tains near to the end of its stroke in one direction, 
it sliutsofi’the steam from the passage it first went 
in at, and lets the stream in by tire other passage, 
under the other end of the piston, while, at the 
same time, communication is opened by another 
passage of the valve, which lets (exhausts) the 
steam out from before the piston, and then the pis¬ 
ton moves back again; and thus, by letting the 
steam exhaust from one end, and push against the 
other alternately, a reciprocating motion is given 
to the piston rods of each cylinder, which by the 
crank-pins on the driving wheels, give them a ro¬ 
tary progressive motion. There are two slides for 
every cylinder, so that the engineer can let on the 
steam to the piston, either to run forwards or back¬ 
wards. The valve rods are worked by two eccen¬ 
trics on the main shaft for each cylinder. The 
exhausted steam from the cylinders is let out by a 
pipe into the chimney. This creates a great 
draught, and it is upon the efficacy of this draught 
that the whole efficiency of the engine depends.— 
The ash-pan opens forward at the bottom of the 
fire-box, opposite to the engineer, and as the en¬ 
gine runs forward, and the steam rushes up the 
chimney, and the air rushes between the grate-bar 
up through til3 fire, causing a rapid combustion of 
the fuel. The long pipe noticed at the side, is to 
convey water from the tender behind, to supply 
the boiler. Two pumps, one on each side, force 
the requisite supply of water, at every stroke, into 
the boiler. There are try-cocks in the hack of the 
boiler, for the engineer to open frequently, to see 
that the water is at the proper water-line in the 
boilers. The engineer can cut off his steam at 
1 will, regulate the exhaust of steam into the chim- 
i ney, and cut it oft' and let it into the cylinder in 
| any direction, by the handles shown, which are 
fixed on the right side of his engine, 
i The accompanying engraving represents an en- 
: gine of 162 horse power, and is capable of drawing 
i 225 tons at the rate of about 30 miles per hour.— 

, If we imagine '.wo giants of men in strength, but 
j not in stature, each of 81 horse power, and seated 
on each side of the boiler, grasping the cranks on 
the main driving wheels, which are six feet in di¬ 
ameter, and then if they push their arms back¬ 
wards and forwards, so as to make the wheels spin 
round 3,334 times in one hour, they would be able 
to move 675 tons in that period, a distance of 12 
miles. There is certain velocity, however, past 
which neither the human arm can go, nor the 
animal horse run. In this respect, the iron-horse 
has a great advantage; no exact limitation has yet 
been set to his real speed, at least as a point of 
comparison between the animal and the iron. The 
axles of the wheels are hung in boxes attached to 
springs, a gr^at number of which are now made 
of India rubber, to prevent severe concussions 
from inequalites of the rails. Every locomotive 
should have its separate parts put together as well 
and carefully as those of a watch. 

One of the grandest sights in the world is a lo¬ 
comotive with its huge train dashing along in full 
flight. To stand at night by the side of a railroad 
when a large train is rushing along at the rate of 
30 miles per hour, affords a sight both sublime and 
terrific. No wonder the simple backwo<4<man 
declared that the first locomotive he ever saw wls 


“ pandemonium in harness.” It is extremely ex- 
hilerating to witness the iron steed saddled and 
bridled, issuing with a scream from his dusky sta¬ 
ble to run his race. What are all the feats of the 
turf in comparison with his? Fashion, Bostona, 
or Vol.igeur, would make hut sorry competitors 
with him for a single half hour. And what are all 
the feats of jockeyism, in comparison with the 
skill, the intrepidity, and resources of that man 
with the swarthy brow’, who stands on the plat¬ 
form before the fire-box, with his hand upon the 
handle, to rein in his iron steed at will. 

The first locomotive built was a small one, from 
the specification of James Watt, patented in 1767. 
The builder was the ingenious Mr. Murdock, the 
first introducer of gas-light. This locomotive was 
made in 1784, in Redruth, Wales, and as there 
was no railroad to run it on, it was often driven on 
the highway. It is related, that as Mr. Murdock 
was experimenting one dark night on the road, it 
ran away; and with its fire under it, who should it 
come across and in chase of, hut the venerable 
clergyman of the village, who, with a shout, start¬ 
ed off at the top of his speed, believing himself to 
be pursued by the Evil One in propria persona. 
After this, the locomotive slumbered a great num¬ 
ber of years, although railroads for horses had been 
extensively introduced into the mining districts of 
England. The first real successful issue of the 
locomotive, was the performance of the “Rocket,” 
at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railroad, in 1829. This engine was built hv the 
famous engineer, Robert Stephenson, and was the 
result of a great many experiments. It had a tu¬ 
bular boiler, and used the exhaust steam to create 
a draught. Without these, the locomotive would 
not have been successful. Col. John Stevens, of 
Hoboken, invented the tubular boiler in 1805. He 
was a very ingenious gentleman, and advocated 
the construction of a railroad through the interior 
part of this State, long before there was a single 
canal or railroad in America. 

Note. —A horse can draw five tons on a good railroad 
at the rate of four miles an heur. A locomotive drawing 
100 tons at the rate of 30 miles per hour does as much as 
150 horses. But as compared with common roads, on 
which a horse cannot draw more than one ton at the rate 
of two miles per hour, a locomotive drawing only 50 tons, 
at the rate of 30 miles per hour, does as much work as 750 
horses, and this it can do easily on a good railroad. 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Aag. 5, 1851. 


To Win. Graham, of Carlisle, Pa., for improve¬ 
ment in tight joint for tuyers. 

To Luther Brown, of Canandaigua, N. Y., for 
improvement in brick machines. 

To A. B. Childs, of Rochester, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in grain winnowers and harvesters. 

To James Dane, Dariu3 Healy & Gary Cum- 
ings, of Derby, Vt., (assignors to Isaac & Francis 
Dane,) for improvement in brick machines. Ante¬ 
dated June 17, 1851. 

To Moore Holden, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., for 
improvement in dressing millstones. 

To A. H. Judd, of Marinetown 111., for improv¬ 
ed water-level Indicator for steam boilers. 

To James Root, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in shutters for shop fronts. 

To Charles Wetterstedt, of Marseilles, France, 
(assignor to Charles Keenan, of New York, N. 
Y.,) forimprovemem in metallic alloy paints. Pat¬ 
ented in England, Nov. 3, 1846. 

To J. C. Treat, of East Hartford, Ct., for im¬ 
provement in hot-air furnaces. 

To G. II. Thatcher, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in quadrant hinged grates. 

To G. J. Wardweell, of Hanover, Me., for im¬ 
provement in shuttle motions of looms. 

To G. W. Yerby, of Washington, D. C., for 
improvement in machines for taking ayes and 
noes. 

To John Akrill, of Williamshurgh, N. Y., for 
improvement in working clay for pottery and oth¬ 
er ware. 

To John Johnson, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor to 
Elias Johnson,) for improvement in looms for wea¬ 
ving pile fabrius. 

To Wm. H. Akins &. J. D. Felthousen, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., for improvement in sewing ma¬ 
chines. 

To M. C. Bryant, of Lowell, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in looms for weaving cut pile fabrics. 

To Isaac Gregg, of Pittsburg, Pa., for improve¬ 
ment in brick machines. 

To G. P.-Gordon, of New York, N. Y.,for im¬ 
provement in printing presses. 

To O. H. Bush, of Fall River, Mass., for im¬ 
proved spring bolt- 







































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



/p "X y* a 4 1 a w a | teach the art of reading unless he could 

V 11 -V li i X U H ii X ♦ read, to say the least. Why then should 

such persons be less scrupulous in making 
BY L. WETHERELL. r , 

.. ■■■■ an engagement which, if fulfilled, will de- 

A Family of Many Tongues.— A correspon- volve upon them what they are just as in¬ 
dent of the New York Independent relates the fol- . , , , . 

lnwinor intArp.ctincr and miriotis facts concerninsr the competent to do, as to teach the art ofread- 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


ijfrttil). 


FAST EATING. 


a f amily of many 10 NGUES.-A correspon- voive upon tnem what they are just as in- A WIUTE[l in a j abe number 0 f the Phre- 
dent of the New York Independent relates the fol- . . , , . . , .1 , e , . . T , . r 

lowing interesting and curious facts concerning the competent to do, as to teach the art of read- nological Journal, upon the aplication of 

the family of the Pastor of the First Congregation- ing, without first having learned to read ? epicurean philosophy, concludes as follows : 

al Church in Abmgton. It will be seen by the \fav not this state of societv he attributed “Sometimes when I see men bolting 
article that the fam v s pre-eminently endowed iVia ) not tills state OI society oe aunouicu , , T , 

with •• the gift of tongues.’’ ' in part to the too prevalent doctrine that i t d °” a U e " food f such ho f hastc 1 f f‘ 

“ Some weeks since I visited the family of a . . , 4 Q . . . , , like exclaiming, what a pity, that man, who 

Pastor, and member of the Massachusetts Legis- 18 ^ ie dut T ^hc ^tate t0 educate u, QU g b j. to he tb e w isest u f God’s creatures, 
lature, Rev. J. W. Ward, of Abington. In this children ot the citizens of the State? — should thus violate every dictate of wisdom 
family there are five children, who have been ^ i. . • , • , • , , . .. . , 

motherless seven years. The four eldest, three 0ur motto 1S > Press home to the mmd in ’ and or g anic law > and P OISOn hls s y stem b y 
sons and a daughter, between the ages of nine and dividual duty and responsibility to the last suffering, until he becomes a poor, broken- 

degree-then, after all has been done that h ^ e f 6ufferint , s teach vou 

Bible, one son from the Hebrew, the daughter of can be done, if there still remains a neces- , , , J< \ U P , ie , Sent . SU “ cr,n g s teach 
twelve years from the Latin, another son from the • , ’ . , . , how to eat in future ; or if you are too idi- 

Greek, and the youngest, nine years of age, from SIt y ^ or something more to be done, let ex- odc to learn, sin and suffer on, and be mis- 
the Hebrew. They will give readily free and cor- traneous aid come to supply the deficiency, erable still ; and let it be forever remember- 
rcct transkuons of the most difficult passages in individual care and responsibility will be ed that no man does or can suffer, until, or 

Their varied knowledge is astonishing. They relaxed, just in proportion as extraneous aid uniess ne Jias sinned, 
seem to be eqully at home in solving difficult prob- 1 o * ♦ u *- ‘ But/ it is objected, 1 1 have tried my ut- 

lemG in maihemaiics, and discussing the docuiiies &*"* ’“’ helhei - m0 st to refrain from fast eating, and find 

of religious sects, as well as in giving the locality mg in the organic capacity of State or town, mvse ]f unable to do so ’ Then trv the rule 

coumry !' 1 °The^fa^ wle l |n- must take care that in doing what seems involved in this article. You mistake, by 

structo'r, and has trained them to be particularly to be acts of benevolence toward its less supposing that you are to restrain this gor- 
useful in the garden and kitchen, independent of fortunate mem bers, it does not increase and mandizing propensity by force of will. You 
servants and cheerful and soc.al in an unusual de- take the wrong means. This so desirable 

gree in the family circle. perpetuate the evil w hose existence is eles- . . , 0 . , . . 

]f there is a family exhibiting such propriety, j f undermine the foundation of oood eiK 1S t0 attal . ne( *’ ® rst> ^Y dismissing 
intelligence, and genius, or a father more devoted " " s all thoughts of business from your mind, 


gree in the family circle. 

If there is a family exhibiting such propriety, 
intelligence, and genius, or a father more devoted 


to the welfare of his children, an interview would government and all that makes life desira- wbe n you sit down at the table, sitting down 
compensate for a long journey. Governor H'er- ]} eeds 0 f benevolence, as well as acts just to enjoy the luxury of the present hour, 

pit rears sinre. in 11s message, mentioned the ’ J . . J J J t > 


ett, years since, in his message, mentioned the ’ .... . - 

4 Learned Blacksmith,’ Burritt, as an example of charity, should be so administered as to dismissing every thing else—put yourseli 
to the youth of the State and 1 am sure the boy reHeve thg distressed) and in waytoen . ^ a calm state, and stopping short, eat not 
and girl in this fanuh, who when under ten years ... a mouthful until your flurried fever has 

of age, had conquered three languages, and in ad- courage idleness and Viciousness. cooled down 

dition, are exact and generally intelligent, are more__ _ _ ' . 

worthy of mention and imitation.” THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE Y ou do not teed your horses when in a 

We have often urged in the columns of - ' pe™d of excitement-then why feed your- 

„.. ( ,U. ,„i„ The indefinite article an or a is often self when over excited, either by business 

the RoitAL, that parents are the best edu- - - or muscular labor? Cool off first, if it 


dition, are exact and generally intelligent, are more 
worthy of mention and imitation.” 

YVe have often urged in the columns of 
the Rural, that parents are the best edu- 


THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 


cators of their own children. We couid improperly employed by writers and speak- W;' th^be^ >taK„g 

not ask for a better exemplification of cn? '. ls rom 1 R axon woid ane, sig- smad mou thfuls, the size only of a bean or 

the truth and practicability of this doctrine ni ^' n § one ' " ~ _ chestnut, and, smacking your lips over the 

than the family of Rev J W Ward_ ^ 11 sbou ^ d be written a before all words flavor, and tasting how good it is, and stop- 

“The father has been almost the sole hi- beginning with a consonant sound, as for “/S-TodThl^if keif ,W off 
structor” of his children. He has taught oxnmpioi-Oive himo-book—why did you your min J from J0ur bu si ne ss haste, where- 
them the art and practice of kitchen and ^ u< lim suc 1 n onf ' not suc 1 an one ’ <iS as, if you sit down in your hurried state of 

garden labor, as well as the art and science sorae Wldte and s P ea ^! « ewe lamb a. yew m j nd and do no t d i re ct your attention to 

of language and mathematics. Here is a tree ~« useful plant—a youth—a unit-a flavor, no earthly power can prevent your 
family educated religiously, morally, intel- urdon a Unitarian a Eluropean produc- eating too fast. 

lectuallv and nhvsicallv bv the father in his tI0n n °t an European—not an unit—not Ih ! s rule 1Iladv ertantly, but effectually 
JectualU ana pnysicdliy, 0} tnc Mtner in nis contains another, to prevent over eating, 

own house—and he too, a minister, and ' an >’ ew tree > nor «« useful name ] y : _Stop eating as soon 88 your food 

sometimes a legislator. pant, &c. Reason why w and y are has lost its rich, tine, luscious flavor— that 

Now there is no doubt that he is a bet- consonants > when used at the beginning is, as soon as you have to coax appetite, by 

ter legislator, and a better minister, for be- of a WOrd ’ and bec * use a ’ for the sake of P utt J n g. on ” ch . g ravies > condiments, &c - 

ing a yood father. He that is faithful in e»pho»Jt, » to be «»e4 before the conso- ? ll J ll J* ^h 

- , ,. „ ... uant, so it should be employed before the d cb f. habit °t eating pastries, pies, rich 

the things that pertain to himself and his , , , , puddings, &c. Lastly—always begin your 

own family and household, will be a good consonant sound, though the word may be- raea , 0 “ lhe dai „ tiest „ rticl ^. partly be- 

steward in the manifold affairs of others gln wllh a vowe1 ’ therefore ’ In enunciating cause , after appet’te has been once sated, 
when entrusted to him. How many preach- the word one the consonant sound of is to rekindle it by rich food is doubly bad; 

00 _ ii QC oe oo drst beard—none will plead for writing an iirst on account of the food; and secondly 

ere as well as layman plead as an excuse i k beC ause of its being eaten when the stem- 

for neglecting their own families, that t’.eir ’ b ■ ' ‘J* ach is already overloaded; a remark which 

peculiar vocation absorbs all their time.— wn e ’ an one ■ ien 0 nas 1 ' OW(d must strike the common sense of every one, 
Have such persons thought that, if this re- sound > as word oak, an should be w h 0 has this scarce article, at least an arti- 

ally be so, it is their duty 7 to withdraw im- used « as an oa b- dc, seldom brought to the table. 

mediately from that calling, no matter what wdb words beginning with u, whose CARE OF THE SIGHT 

it may be, that makes the person engaged brs t sound heard in pronouncing them, is - 

in it “ worse than an infidel.” “ Every tbe consonant y, a should be employed, as An excess of gilding, or, indee ’, of any 
man ” savs Cicero a heathen writer a European will visit Rome in company shining or white articles, in rooms, ought 
“should take care of his own familv ” * with a Yorker. The y is as distinctly enun- to be caret ully avoided. Dress, also, it can- 

itst ~:,l, i:;:: a; :t-i -> r - a 


“ should take care of his own family.”— 
Says Tacitus, “ Nature dictates, that to ev- 


ciated in pronouncing European as in Yor- 


ery one his own children and relatives should ker> writes an \ orker, &c. ? g 00 j C y Cg h ave been permanently weaken- 

be most dear.” Thus agree the testimonies should be used befoie the vowel (. d b y the apparently innocent custom of 

of both the paoan world and the inspired sound and before tbe silent h, as an /iumble wearing a veil, the constant shifting of 
word of God. ° Tjet such as are excusing and a contrite heart, for the same reason which affects the eyes so prejudicially in 

themselves for neglecting, personally, their that ™ should be wntten be!ore um I )lre ’ [he ve” s vteraUonMhat I hav^known no°t 


children’s education, ponder well the mat- instcad of > a um P* re - a f ew young ladies who have brought on 

ter—for it may be that your excuse will not Such blemishes of language as arise from great visual debility by this alone. Again, 

in the end prove valid. tbe improper use of the indefinite article, tight clothing is manifestly hurtful to the 

“But ” says an objector, “it is not every ma y> with little Mention, be entirely re- sight; too copious a flow of humors being 

father that has the DroDer Qualifications to moved - Remember the rule. An is to be thereby induced to the head; for it needs 
lamer mat nas me proper qualifications to , , , . not to be demonstrated, that the effective 

educate and instruct his own family as used before the vowel sound, and a before state of the eyeg j ike every other part 0 f 
Rev. Mr. YVard has done.” Admitted. The ^ be consonan l sound, no matter what letter body, depends on a free circulation of 
inquiry then suggests itself, Is every father begins the word, in either case it is (he blood, which cannot take place when the 

doing according 5 to the best of his ability, sound that is to g uide in this as in al] q aes ‘ bod ? is t( ?° buttoned. 

. f, . ° , 0 Tf , „ tions of eunhonv Mere bashfulness without merit is awk- 

what he can in this work? If so. and all uo ° eupnony. , _ _ , ^ . 


what he can in this work? If so, and all uons « eiipnoiiy. _; ^ ^ merit without modesty inso]ent 

that he can do now is the result of having GRAMMAR IN RHYME. But modest merit has a double claim to ac- 

improved faithfully every opportunity which - ceptance, and generally meets with as many 

was calculated to fit and furnish him for 1- Are'Articles— a^In^ andTHE*** patrons as beholders. 

discharging the responsibilities which now 2. A Noun’, the name of any thing, DISADVANTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. 

devolve upon him, in consequence of his As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. - 

having voluntarily taken upon himself the 3. Adjectives ten the kind of noun-. The civilized man has built a coach, but 

care and training of a family, then will be As GREAT ’ SMALL > p *etty, white, or brown. has lost the use of his feet. He is support- 

required of him according to what he hath 4 ‘ In8tead of Nouns the Pronouns 8land ~ ed on c ™ tGhe8 > but loses so much support 

j ° Her head, ms face, your arm, my hand. ot muscle. He has got a fine Geneva 

and not what he hath not. If he have not the 5 Verbg te „ of *j mething being done _ watch, but has lost the skill to tell the hour 

ability of a YVard, neither will be required To read, write, count, sing, jump, or run. by the sun. A Greenwich nautical alma- 

ofhim what a YVard hath done, to the full e. how things are done the Adverbs teii; nac he has, and so being sure of the infor- 

measure. Because one father cannot do As, slowly, quickly, ill, or well. mation when he wants it, the man in the 

for his children as much as another father 7 . Conjunctions join the words together; street does not know a star in the sky.— 

, . .. j .rn xi x xi x- As, men and women, wind ok weather. The solstice he does not observe ; the equi- 

is doing, it does not follow that the former , ,_ „„ ..... „ , , . , :^ , 

, * . j , . ... 8. The Preposition stands before QQx he knows as little, and the bright cal- 

has nothing to do, but, rather, that he should a Noun-, as in or through a door. endar of the year is without a dial in his 

exert himself to the utmost he can, and to The interjection shows surprise; mind. His note books impair his memory; 

do it as well as he can. As, oh! how pretty; ahi how wise. his libraries overload his wit; the insurance 

If the incalculable resnonsibilitv of train- The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, office increases the number of accidents; 

i„ r ud a familv of children were more fre- Whic " Wrt “" 8 - Sf °‘ ki " e ' K * ch ' and j 1 be " q 11681 ' 0 " whether we ^ 

° , j , . , ---- not lost by refinement some energy; by a 

quently urged upon the minds of the He who spends his life in accumulating Christianity entrenched in establishments 
young, they would be more likely either to knowledge which is never adapted to the and forms, some vigor of wild virtue. For 

fit themselves to do this well, or else to de- wan ^ 6 society, is a literary miser. His every stoic was a stoic; but in Christendom 

nv themselves the “ pleasures ” (if such g a ’ n *”S s bear no interest, and he defrauds where is the Christian.— R. W. Emerson. 

• , . . ,, , -vr , v mankind of their just due. ---—— - 

there be) ot wedlock. Dio lionest man. m e , 

’ a ■ ■ ~~— — — --- T° i° rm a healthy man, in both body 

whether young or advanced m life, would b est thoughts are ever swiftest wing- and mind, physical and mental education 

for a moment think of engaging himself to ed, the duller lag behind. should be combined. 


Mere bashfulness without merit is awk- 
! ward, and merit without modesty insolent 
But modest merit has a double claim to ac¬ 
ceptance, and generally meets with as many 
patrons as beholders. 

DISADVANTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. He is support¬ 
ed on crutches, but loses so much support 
of muscle. He has got a fine Geneva 
watch, hut has lost the skill to tell the hour 
by the sun. A Greenwich nautical alma¬ 
nac he has, and so being sure of the infor¬ 
mation when he wants it, the man in the 
street does not know a star in the sky.— 
The solstice he does not observe; the equi¬ 
nox he knows as little; and the bright cal¬ 
endar of the year is without a dial in his 
mind. His note books impair his memory; 
his libraries overload his wit; the insurance 
office increases the number of accidents; 
and it may be a question whether we have 


To form a healthy man, in both body 
and mind, physical and mental education 
should be combined. 



AUGUST CRICKET.—.(Ecanthus nivens.) 

The August cricket or Fall cricket, as it 
is often called, begins to be heard here, 
generally, about the last of July, though 
sometimes not until the first week in Au¬ 
gust, and remains until the severe frosts of 
Autumn, when his evening serenades are 
no longer heard. 

The male, which is the musician, is of a 
greenish white. His body is about half an 
inch in length. 

The name of this delicate species of the 
cricket tribe, indicates the place of his abode, 
which is among the leaves and flowers of 
plants. A sweet home he has, and no less 
sweet is the music which he furnishes 
night after night for at least one-fourth of 
the year. 

As the first notes of the peeping frog 
remind one of spring, so does the shrilling 
of the flower-loving and abiding cricket, 
bring to the contemplative mind, the first 
notes of the year’s departing dirge. The 
lover of Nature, whether he walks, or sits, 
or reclines, is deeply impressed as the sweet 
and plaintive music of this nocturnal per¬ 
former falls upon the ear, reminding him 
that his earthly course, like that of the sea¬ 
son, is soon to terminate. 

Thus may all, who will, listen to the voice 
of Nature, which is, as it were, the echo of 
the voice of Him who is the Maker of the 
insect, and the Redeemer of fallen man, 
and there learn wisdom, and get under¬ 
standing. “ The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the expanse showeth his han¬ 
diwork ; day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.”— 
There are none but the sluggard and the 
brutish man, who do not both see the beau¬ 
ty and hear the echoes of the universe. 

w T . 

A ROBIN STORY. 

This incident occurred in the garden of 
Mr. John Bromham, which is a large one, 
reaching from his house in Olive street, 
over to YVarren street YVhile he was at 
tending to some part of it, near his house, 
a robin flew about him, apparently in great 
excitement. He took but little notice of it 
at first; but the bird persevered in every 
effort to attract attention, and was soon suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. B. remembered that there 
was a robin’s nest in a tree at the end of 
the garden, thought there might be some 
trouble there, and started in that direction. 
The bird accompanied him, keeping close 
by his side and chattering violently all the 
way. On approaching the nest he found 
the female bird equally agitated, and on 
taking deliberate observation, discovered a 
very young robin sitting on the high fence, 
and a cat below intently watching it, and 
ready to pounce upon it on the failure of its 
attempts to reach the tree. 

Mr. Bromham drove away the cat, when 
the two birds instantly came to the assist¬ 
ance of their young one, encouraged it to 
try its new fledged wings for the tree which 
it did, and safely reached its nest, to the 
great apparent delight of the whole feath¬ 
ered family. The bird had seen enough of 
Mr. B. to kijow that he would not injure it 
or its progeny—it knew that he could pro¬ 
tect them, and knew how to attract his at¬ 
tention and lead him to the scene of dan¬ 
ger— and it knew that it would not be safe 
for it to encourage its young one to make 
any effort to reach the tree, while the dread¬ 
ed enemy was below, ready to pounce upon 
it, in case of its failure. Is not all this 
very near akin to human reason ?—New 
Haven Pal. 

A WOLF STORY. 

“Court of Lucknow, Hindostan, India, 
Oct. 3, 1850. I must now tell you about 
a poor boy, who was found in a wolf’s den, 
with a wolf and three whelps. YY r hen dug 
into by some of my troopers, they all fled 
together, and the boy ran so fast on all 
fours, that he outstripped the whelps, and 
was with difficulty taken by a mounted 
trooper. The mother of the whelps had 
carried him off some years before, and 
brought him up as her own offspring in her 
den. I have more instances of the same 
kind. Yesterday was brought to me what 
they call 1 a wild man of the woods,’ sent 
by the King of Oude. He was caught 25 
years ago in a jungle in the woods, when 
about 18 years age. He had been brought 
up by a wolf, but she died, and was taken 
in a starving state by a hermit, who wean¬ 
ed him from eating raw flesh. One of the 
king’s soldiers got him from the hermit and 
presented him to the king. It was many 
years before he could be made to wear clo¬ 
thing, and even now he dislikes the society 
of men. He speaks only in reply to ques¬ 
tions, and then it is with difficulty that he is 
understood.” 


THE SABBATH EVE. 

Saiibath liours! they come and go, 

Like the summer streamle t’s flow. 

Bringing to the waste relief, 

Beautiful, but O, too brief; 

Sparkling in the golden ray, 

Iris-colored,—then away! 

Yet fertility is seen 

Fresher, where the stream hath been. 

Sabbath hours! ye come between, 

Like an islet’s emerald green, 

Rising o’er life’s stormy sea. 

Where its weary ones may flee; 

Catching, from its tide-washed strand, 

Visions of their father-land, 

Till they deem the soft winds come, 

Breathing melodies from home. 

May the Sabbath ever be 
Harbinger of good to me! 

Calling up my soul from earth,— 

Fixing it on things of worth. 

Swiftly do its sunbeams fly 
O’er this changing wintry sky; 

And in heaven’s sabbatic bovvers, 

I shall praise Thee for these hours. 

LABOR AND PRAYER. 

Adam had tilled the ground and made 
unto himself a garden full of trees and 
plants. The ears of his ripe corn-field wa¬ 
vered in the light of the setting sun, and 
his trees were covered with blossoms and 
with fruit. The father of mankind, with 
Eve his wife, and their children reclined on 
a hill, and contemplated the beauties of the 
field and the glory of the sunset. The 
cherub who guarded Eden nowstood among 
them, without his flaming sword, and his 
countenance was mild and friendly. And 
he spake unto them, and said—“ Behold, 
the fruits of the earth no longer spring 
forth of themselves as in time past, but ye 
must labor in the sweat of your brow, in 
order to gain your daily bread. But after 
toil ye enjoy the reward of your industry, 
and the full ripe ears present a pleasant 
sight The merciful Jehovah has provided 
you with the means of creating an Eden 
for yourselves.” “ Of a truth,” said Adam, 
“ his goodness is very great even when he 
chasteneth. But Jehovah was formerly 
nearer to us, and blessed us, and caused his 
face to shine upon us—what have we to 
compensate for this ?” “ Prayer!” answer¬ 

ed the cherub. “ By labor he bestows up¬ 
on you earthly gifts, by prayer, heavenly 
blessings.” Then Adam, with Eve his 
wife, and their children, lifted up their faces, 
and thanked God and prayed, and his eye 
glistened, and his countenance shone, and 
he said—“ The Lord is gracious, and his 
mercy endureth forever!” 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, THE FUTURE 

Who can fathom the depth of meaning 
these words convey? Through the varied 
and intricate walks of life, surrounded I>y 
temptations, rich in splendor and beautiful 
in form, yielding to the siren voice, allure¬ 
ment, we heed not the admonitions of the 
past, or apply the lesson they have taught, 
to the dangers of the present. The past 
we look at only to remember what it lias 
been, contemplating pleasures enjoyed or 
sorrows endured, as something once ours, 
now lost to possession, gone forever, half 
forgotten, concealed by “oblivion’s veil.” 

The present—heeded not, but amid the 
hopes, the imaginings, the anticipations of 
the future, its value is not estimated, its 
worth remains unknown. 

But the future may never come—it is a 
blank upon its page; the purity attached to 
truth must stamp the seal, ere we can sully 
its virginity or call it ours. 

O wherefore do we wish to live? • 

Whnl charm hath earth away to give? 
Probation’s days nre few in years, 

’Mid suffering, trouble, pain and tears. 

The past has gone—the present come, 

Our course tl.ro’ life is quickly run; 

Then freed from earth in heaven wc find, 
Worthless was all we left behind. 


A UNIVERSAL MORAL PANACEA. 

An exchange proposes the following rem¬ 
edy for the ills of the flesh and the spirit, 
composed of leaves, plants, and roots, which 
if taken without a wry face, will make aay 
man respectable and happy:— 

Leave off Drinking. 

Leave off Smoking. 

Leave off Chewing. 

Leave off Snuffing. 

Leave off Swearing. 

Leave the girls alone. 

Plant your pleasures in the home circle. 

Plant your business in sorae honorable 
employment. 

Plant your faith in truth. 

Plant your habits in industry. 

Root your feelings in benevolence. 

Root your affections in God. 

For directions, see the Holy Scriptures, 
and beware of counterfeit creeds and quack 
theologians. 

True charity consists in the performance 
of every duty of life, from the love of justice 
with judgement. 


Get not your friends by bare compli¬ 
ments, but by giving the sensible tokens of 
your love. 

In divine account, a man knows no more 
than he doeth. 
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TRIFLES. 

A cloud may intercept the sun, 

A web by insect-workers spun 
Preserve the life within the frame. 

Or vapors take away the same. 

A grain of sand upon the sight 
May rob a giant of iiis might! 

Or needle point let out his breath. 

And make a banquet-meal for Death. 

flow often, at a single word. 

The heart with agony is stirred. 

And tics that years could not have riven. 

Are scattered to the winds of heaven. 

A glance that looks what lips would speak, 
Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek; 
And thoughts, nor looked, nor yet exprest, 
Create a chaos in the breast. 

A smile of hope from those we love 
May be an angel from above; 

A whispered welcome in our ears 
Re as the music of the spheres: “ 

) The pressure of a gentle hand 

Worth ail that glilters in the land; 
c, trifles are not what they are, 

) Rut fortune’s ruling voice and star. 

) OFFERINGS TO DEAD MEN IN CHINA, 

) A letter in the Richmond Christian Ad¬ 
vocate dated, Shanghae, gives the follow- 
j ing interesting account of past funeral hon- 
ors to the dead: 

l We are in the midst of the annual sea- 

> son for making offerings to ancestors. For 
) several days pieces of thin yellow paper, 
] cut so as to resemble the form of the com- 

> mon coin of China—copper cash —but join- 

> ed at the edges, have been fluttering in the 
s wind from the tops of the thousands of 
] grave-stones and graves in every direction, 
) far and near. A path three feet wide sep- 
) arates our premises from a more thickly 

tenanted grave-field than you ever saw in 
’ America, and more than you ever can see 

> in any other country but China. Roughly 
) hewn pieces of light colored granite, ten 
■ inches wide, two feet high above the ground, 

; and rudely carved with characters signify¬ 
ing the name, age, and native province of 
the deceased, together with the name, of 


: the Emperor reigning at the time of the 

> demise—stones of this description stand at 
the head of nearly every grave. The field 

; of death in the midst of which we live, be- 
’ longs to a tribe or clan from a province far 
) southward fiom this place, called Foh-kien. 
) They are a more active, intelligent, ener- 
; getic race of men than the people of the 
northern provinces, and withal more fierce 
and warlike—just the reverse, you will per- 
\ ceive, from the nations of Europe. Most 
; of the native commerce of Shanghae is 
carried on by the Foh-kien merchants, 
whom you cannot distinguish by anything 
in their costume from other Chinese in af¬ 
fluent or easy circumstances all over the 
; empire. But the Foh-kien sailors wear an 
unmistakable badge of distinction. It is a 
J heavy turban of black cotton cloth. Here 
1 comes one now, with quite a large basket 

> in his hand, followed by a companion with 
a straw basket made something like a straw 

I bee-hive, in shape and size. It is filled with 
i gilt paper. He puts it down near the head 
; of a grave, and sets the whole on fire, with 
the belief that when it is consumed, his 
friend in the spirit would immediately re¬ 
ceive it, transformed into an earthen jar of 
corresponding dimensions, and filled with 
money. Now he takes the cover from the 
basket on his arm, which contain a half 
dozen or more tea cups and plates—the for¬ 
mer he fills with wine and sets them in a 
row before the head-stone; then he places 
the plates in a second row behind them.— 
The latter contain boiled rice, pork, fish, 
vegetables, <fcc., differing in quality and va¬ 
riety according to the ability of the indi¬ 
vidual providing them. When his offering 
is thus arranged, he stands a step or two 
back, and bows lowly and reverently to¬ 
wards the stone, praying the departed friend 
or relative to give him a prosperous voyage- 
back to his native province. After allow¬ 
ing his dishes to remain a few minutes he 
re-places them in his basket, and carries 
them away to regale himself with the sub¬ 
stance of the food - the spirit of the dead 
having feasted to satiety on the fumes. Per¬ 
haps the poor fellow was not able to pur¬ 
chase the viands used on the occasion, and 
has borrowed them for the purpose at a 
premium of a few cash. If this be the case, 

) he returns them to the rightful owner—the 
proprietor of an eating-house,—when he has 
; finished his devotions. 

The smoke of these idolatrous offerings 
; is seen rising from the numberless mounds 
; and groves all over the face of this lovely 
country, as far as the eye can reach. The 
sounds of L,mentation, too, fall upon vour 
ear wherever you go. See, there is a wo- 
i man with two or three little children just 
come out of that mound to have her cus- 
: tomary annual wailing. She has burnt her 
straw jar of paper money, and now stands 
near and begins her mourning. She has 
; brought her female companion along with 
; her to hold her from falling while she in¬ 
dulges in excessive grief. Her cries are 
piercing enough to reach the heart of the 
■1 m ost unfeeling of you, did you not know 
that they were got up expresslv for the oc¬ 
casion. 

> ^ u t it is about the dryest crying you 
ever saw. She wipes her eyes and face, 


but there are no tears. She struggles and 
tries to fall because she knows she cannot, 
while her friend holds her by the arm.— 
Should her attendant let her go and allow 
her to fall, you would see an animated ex¬ 
hibition of a passion somewhat different 
from grief. But her lament has ceased, and 
they all walk coolly away, talking and laugh¬ 
ing as merrily as you can well imagine. 

Ancestral worship has a stronger hold 
upon the minds and hearts of this singular 
people than the worship of idols, and we 
shall doubtless find it one of the last strong¬ 
holds of Satan to he given up. Divided 
into three numerous sects, (Buddhists, 
Taomists, and Confucianists,) they aie all 
united in this one practice of paying divine 
honors to their deceased ancestors. I have 
made it the subject of my public teaching 
for some days; but while nearly all admit 
the force of my reasoning, they will cleave 
as tenaciously as ever to their delusion. 

OUR LIFE TIME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


When the world was created, and all the 
creatures assembled to have their life-time 
appointed, the ass first advanced and asked 
how long he would have to live. 

“Thirty years,” replied Nature; “will 
that be agreeahle unto thee ?” 

“ Alas!” answered the ass, “ it is a long 
while! Remember what a wearisome ex¬ 
istence mine will be; from morning until 
night I shall have to bear heavy burdens, 
dragging corn sacks to the mill, that others 
may eat bread, while I shall have no encour¬ 
agement nor be refreshed with any thing 
but blows and kicks. Give me hut a por¬ 
tion of that time, 1 pray!” 

Nature was moved with compassion, and 
presented him but eighteen years. The ass 
went away comforted, and the dog was the 
next to come forward. 

“ How long dost thou require to live ?” 
asked Nature; “ thirty years were too many 
for the ass, but wilt thou be content with 
them ?” 

“ Is it thy will that I should ?” replied 
the dog. “Think now much I shall have 
to run about; my feet will not last for so 
long a time; and, when I shall have lost my 
voice for barking, and my teeth for biting, 
what else shall I be fit for but to lay in the 
corner and growl ?” 

Nature thought he was right, and gave 
him twelve years. The ape then approach¬ 
ed. 

“Thou wilt, doubtless, willingly live the 
thirty years,” said Nature; “ thou wilt not 
have to labor as the ass and the dog. Life 
will be pleasant to thee.” 

“Ah, no!” cried he; so it may seem to 
others, but it will not be! Should puddings 
ever rain down, I shall have no spoon! I 
shall play merry tricks, and excite laughter 
by my grimaces and then be rewarded with 
a sour apple. How often sorrow lies con¬ 
cealed behind a jest! I shall not be able 
to endure thirty years.” 

Nature was gracious, and he received but 
ten. At last came man, healthy and strong, 
and asked the measure of his days. 

“ Will thirty years content thee ?” 

“How short a time!” exclaimed man; 
“ When I shall have built my house, and 
kindled a fire on my own hearth—when 
the trees I shall have planted are about to 
bloom and bear fruit—and when life shall 
seem to me most desirable, I shall die! — 
Oh! Nature, grant me a longer period!” 

“ Thou shalt have the eighteen years of 
the ass besides.” 

“That is not enough,” replied man. 

“ Take likewise the twelve years of the 
dog.” 

“ It is not yet enough,” reiterated the 
man, “ give me more!” 

“ I give thee, then, the ten years of the 
ape; in vain wilt thou crave more!” 

Man departed unsatisfied. 

Thus man lives seventy years. The first 
thirty are his human years, and pass swiftly 
by. lie is then healthy and happy — he 
labors cheerfully, and rejoices in his exist¬ 
ence. The eighteen years of the ass come 
next, and burden upon burden is heaped 
upon him; he carries the corn that is to 
feed others; blows and kicks are the wages 
of his faithful service. The twelve years of 
tke dog follow, and he Joses his teeth and 
lies in a corner and growls. When these 
are gone, the ape’s ten years form the con¬ 
clusion. Then man, weak and silly, be¬ 
comes the sport of children. 

Right to the Point. —Almost any one 
can be courteous and patient in a neighbor’s 
house. If anything goes wrong, or is out 
of time or is disagreeable, there it is made 
the best of, not the worst; even efforts are 
made to excuse it, and to show it is not felt; 
or, if felt, it is attributed to accident, not to 
design; and this is not only easy, but natur¬ 
al, in the house of a friend. I will not, 
therefore, believe that what is so natural 
in the house of another, is impossible at 
home, but maintain, without fear, that all 
the courtesies of social life may be upheld 
in domestic societies. 


Mirth should be the embroidery of the 
conversation, not the web; and wit the or¬ 
nament of the mind, not the furniture. 


A MISER IN LOVE. 


THE QUEEN. 


The New Oilcans Delta states that in 
the private library of the late eccentric 
New Orleans millionaire, McDonough, was 
found a copy of Dryden’s translation of 
Ovid’s Art of Love, which bore evidences 
of having been constantly and quite recent¬ 
ly read, with lead marks indicating ideas 
and sentiments which were particularly 
happy and striking. One of these ideas is 
a severe and sneering allusion: to the fully 
of the miser, who devotes himself to the 
dry, dull and unsatisfactory pleasure of ac¬ 
cumulating wealth, whilst the whole ani¬ 
mal world is engaged in the more delight¬ 
ful and exhilarating occupation of love.— 
The humorous poet proceeds to recommend 
that all such persons should be served as 
Midas was, whose avarice was punished by 
turning every thing he touched into gold. 

The Delta proceeds to tell us that Mr. 
McDonough was, singularly enough, in love, 
and that the remembrance of his disap¬ 
pointment no doubt prompted his frequent 
residing of Ovid. Many years ago, when 
McDonough had reached a mature age, 
and had accumulated large landed posses¬ 
sions, with a project in view of surrounding 
the city with his property, he found that 
some lands intervened, which belonged to 
a very wealthy and gay widow lady. Mr. 
McDonough endeavored to purchase these 
lots. He sent a great many persons, who 
offered the widow a very large price for 
her property, but she would not sell, he'in 
the meantime remaining secret, not allow¬ 
ing it to be known that he was the person 
in pursuit of this property. All his efforts 
proved abortive. At last he undertook a 
different plan. He paid court to the lady, 
proposed marriage, and was rejected in 
such a manner as to cause his indignation, 
and excite avow of revenge, which he lived 
to execute. 

Years afterwards this same widow, hav¬ 
ing been offered a large price for a piece of 
city property, found that two lots at the 
corner of the square, which were chiefly 
owned by her, were the property of Mr. 
John McDonough. It was necessary that 
she should have these lots to complete her 
sale. They had cost Mr. McDonough hut 
a few hundred dollars. What was her sur¬ 
prise, on sending a broker to him, to be in¬ 
formed that he might take $500,000, hut 
nothing less. The widow determined to 
try the virtue of a little personal persuasion; 
perhaps she could kindle the old flame, and 
thus induce him to relax. Accordingly she 
paid him a visit. She found him in his 
dreary old house at McDonoughville. He 
was buried in musty papers, surrounded by 
his negro clerks copying records. A single 
empty chair sat in the room. The widow 
took this, and immediately commenced the 
object of her mission. Great was her sur¬ 
prise to be informed by Mr. McDonough 
that it was impossible to sell the lots in 
question. He owned no property himself. 
It was all God Almighty’,8 whose agent he 
was, without the power to sell. 

At last, having exhausted all other arts, 
the lady thought she would try the effect of 
old reminisenees and associations; so she 
blushingly and softly inquired of the stern 
old millionaire how it was that he should 
have once offered her his hand and heart, 
and was now unwilling to grant her that 
small privilege. “That,” responded the 
hard-hearted votary of Mammon, “ was 
many, many years ago; and then I was 
thoughtless and giddy, and you, madam, 
were young and handsome.” 

HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Sit at the window, and look over the 
way at your neighbor’s excellent mansion, 
which he has recently bought and paid for, 
and sigh out: 

“Oh, that I were a rich man.” 

Get angry with your neighbor, and think 
that you have not a friend in the world.— 
Shed a tear or two; take a walk in the 
burial ground, continually saying to your¬ 
self:— 

“ When shall I be buried here ?” 

Sign a note for a friend, and never for¬ 
get your kindness, and every hour in the 
day whisper to yourself— 

“ I wonder if he will pay the note ?” 

Think everybody means to cheat you. 

Closely examine every hill you take; 
doubt its being genuine till you put the 
owner to a great deal of trouble. 

Believe every dime passed to you is but 
a six-pence crossed, and express your doubts 
about getting rid of it if you take it. 

Never accommodate, if you can possibly 
help it. 

Never visit the sick and afflicted, and 
never give a farthing to the poor. 

Grind the faces and hearts of the poor 
and unfortunate. 

hollow these directions and you will not 
fail of being as miserably as any human 
can desire. 


Witty sayings are as easily lost as the 
pearls slipping off a broken string; but a 
word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain. 
It is a seed which even when dropped by 
chance, springs up a flower. 

Dr. Johnson used to say, “He who 
waits to do a great deal of good at once, 
will never do any.” 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 

[Suggested !»y article on Matrimony in No. 60of Rural.] 


Though the wife of an affectionate hus¬ 
band, and mother of three lovely daughters, 
(in my estimation, at least) —upon whom I 
bestow all those deep and pure streams of 
love, which flow from the heart of a fond 
mother for her offspring—yet, I cannot 
agree with Florence Hay in thinking that 
“ single years are wasted.” In my humble 
opinion much early life, at least, is misspent 
in trying to perform duties connected with 
the marriage relation, for which girls are 
so ill qualified—time which ought to have 
been spent in the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of those intellectual powers which are 
to endure when all earthly things have pass¬ 
ed hence, in acquiring a knowledge of the 
domestic arts, and sciences, under the in¬ 
struction of a mother, or some kind friend, 
while yet unencumbered by the cares of a 
wife and parent. 

Perhaps some young lady who has been 
nursed in the lap of affluence, having every 
want supplied by other hands, may think it 
useless to spend time in learning that which 
she has no occasion to practice, even if she 
does not feel that her dignity would be 
lowered by such employments—but she 
knows not what changes fortune’s wheel in 
its revolutions may bring about, or how soon 
she may be called to participate in those 
offices. If a irl has no parental home, 
as is often the case, rather than assume the 
responsibilities of the matrimonial connec¬ 
tion in her youthful days, (those hours, so 
precious, yet so little appreciated,) even 
for the sake of a home, she might better do 
what a young lady once remarked to me. 
Said she—“ I would work my finger nails 
off, rather than do it;” and she added—“I 
disdain the idea of marrying, at any age, 
with no higher motive than for a home.” — 
And she well knew by experience what it 
was to depend upon her own exertions for 
all she had or was—yet loving and beloved 
by all who know her. Methinks if girls 
were rightly educated while in their teens* 
they would bestow no more than a passing 
thought on conjugal felicity. 

Neither can I concur with Ava Grey, 
that “girlsin general while unmarried wish 
for their own little ones to love and caress.” 
There may be exceptions, it is true. We 
consider old maids, as they are called, in¬ 
dispensable in many a household, and often 
a great blessing to community—performing 
offices of love and mercy, which are often 
out of the power of a married women to do. 

Now I would not wish to be considered 
a non-advocate of matrimony — far from it. 
While I believe it to be an institution of 
divine appointment, instituted for the good 
of mankind, I at the same time disbelieve 
it to be the duty of every one who can to 
enter into that death-dissoluble connection. 
Far better would it be for many husbands, 
as well as wives, if to them the matrimonial 
vows had never been administered. 

f 

Women, I may here add, are no more 
destined to be mothers than it is the irre¬ 
trievable destiny of man “ to eat his bread 
by the sweat of his brow.” Now I am 
well aware that this is approaching a deli¬ 
cate subject, but am equally as conscious 
that such truths have too long been handled 
with gloved fingers for the good of our sex, 
— lest some over modest (above what is 
written,) eyes or ears should be offended or 
disgusted. But I will leave the subjects j 
merely hinted at by these brief remarks, 
hoping some abler pen may assume their 
advocacy. 

The above is written not by the way of 
controversy, but as the candid opinion of 
one who well knows by experience some of 
the disadvantages of being married when 
young. A Reader of the Rural. 

Woman is a very nice and a very com¬ 
plicated machine. Her springs are infi¬ 
nitely delicate, and differ from those of a 
man as the work of a repeating-watch does 
from that of a town-clock. Look at her 
body —how delicately formed! Observe 
her understanding, how subtle and acute! 
But look into her heart—there is the watch- 
work, composed of parts so minute in them¬ 
selves, and so wonderfully combined, that 
they must be seen by a microsopic eve to 
be clearly comprehended. The percep¬ 
tion of woman is as quick as lightning.— 
Her penetration is intuition — I had almost 
said instinct. Spirit in conversation de¬ 
pends upon fancy, and women all over the 
world talk better than men.— Sherlock. 


I he following description of “Her Ma¬ 
jesty” of England is given by Mr. Wilkes 
of the New York Police Gazette: 

I saw her first in coach, in procession to 
St. James’ Palace for a levee, and have seen 
her three times since at more advantage, 
hut the first impression remained unsoften¬ 
ed. There is no chance for a mistake in 
her facial angle, and a glance is followed by 
a conclusion. On the occasion in St. James’ 
Park, there were two parties of American 
gentlemen from different hotels, who stood 
in a group at the point of view I occupied. 
When the Queen passed each turned and 
looked the other in the face, and the smile 
which came Irom all, said, almost in plain 
words, “Lord! how much we have been 
humbugged by the pictures.” By-and-by 
this smile broke into a laugh, and everyone 
enjoyed it, as men will who detect a trick 
that has deceived them, but which has not 
affected their credit for intelligence. “She 
does not bear the most remote resemblance 
to any of her pictures,” said one. “I sup¬ 
pose it would be as much as a man’s life is 
worth to attempt to do it,” said another.— 
“No man who wants to keep in with her 
friends will ever draw her side face,” said 
a third. “ I’ll tell you what I think about 
her, gentlemen,” said a fourth; “if such a 
looking person were introduced in a ball¬ 
room in IN e w \ ork, as a partner for a dance, 
the gentleman who, out of politeness, went 
through the cotillon with her, would feel he 
had a right afterward to inquire what ob¬ 
ject the person who had scared her up had 
in giving him sucli a partner.” “ But she 
has a fine complexion,” said I. “ So she 
has, said the last speaker, “ but of what 
avail is complexion to such a line of fea¬ 
tures ? Her face protrudes in the centre, 
and retreats at the forehead and chin. She 
is, in short, what is known as a pig-faced 
lady, and the complexion of Ninon de L’En- 
clos would not redeem her.” 

My friend was right. The Queen of 
Britain is a most insignificant looking per¬ 
son, and no peanut stand in the realm could 
adopt her for its overseer without risking a 
loss of standing in the presence of its keep¬ 
er. She is insipid in every feature, and the 
unfortunate protrusion of the centre of the 
face, and retreat of the forehead and chin, 
indicates that lack ot mental force which is 
nature’s charter for the enforcement of re¬ 
spect. Add to this a shortness of the up¬ 
per lip, that almost discloses the teeth even 
when in a state of repose, and seems to 
promise nothing but petulent lisp, and you 
have before you a tolerable notion of the 
blue-eyed, fair-skinned Queen of England. 
In stature she is short and dumpy, being 
squared according to the German fashion, 
and she has a foot as flat as a brick. No 
dignity redeems this contour. She has no 
more natural majesty than a baby-jumper, 
or style than a brown jar. In short, she is 
a great nonentity, a tractable idol, which 
this mighty people set at their head as a 
sort of symbol of a power that once existed 
in the State, the shade and show of which 
it is convenient to retain. So much a year 
is allowed out of the treasury to feed \and 
to amuse her; a stout, well-behaved fellow 
is provided as her husband; and as a return 
for this style of living, she is only required 
to sign a few papers a day, and be present 
at the opening of Parliament once a year. 
She is also expected to go to the play and 
the races as often as possible, to keep her¬ 
self cheerful and gracious with the people; 
and by way of gaining their hearts, in or¬ 
der that the machinery of the oligarchy may 
work in quiet, she is furnished large sums 
of money to contribute to popular charita¬ 
ble funds of various kinds. 


Women of Savoy. —I think I saw quite 
as many women as men at work in the 
fields throughout Savoy. A girl of fourteen 
driving a yoke of oxen attached to a cart, 
walking barefoot beside the team and ply¬ 
ing the goadstick, while a boy of her own 
age lay at length in the cart, is one of my 
liveliest recollections of Savoyard ways.— 
Nut-brown, unbonnetted women, hoeing 
corn, with an implement between an adze 
and a pick-axe, (and not a bad implement, 
either, for so rugged and unplowed soil,)wo- 
men, driving hogs, cows, <kc., to or from 
market, we encountered at every town.— 
So much hard, rough work and exposure is 
fatal to every trace of beauty, and I do not 
remember to have seen a woman in Savoy 
even moderately good-looking, while many 
were absolutely revolting. That this is not 
Nature’s faultisproved by the general aspect 
of the children, who though swarthy, have 
often good forms and features.— Greeley. 

Female Coquetry. —To women there is 
an inexpressible fascination in this dalliance 
with danger—this compromise between love 
and coquetry. It is their one excitment, 
and it is worth to them all the thousand 
others that serve to relieve, or more often 
to distract, the dullness of their lords and 
masters. They are content to be whirled 
out of their own thoughts in that pleasing 
vortex. Its edifying rapidity is so delight¬ 
ful—its attraction so gently powerful—its 
surface, up to the very edge, so smooth and 
glassy; all is charming until the last fatal 
plunge itself, when the abyss is opened to 
its victim and then closes upon her forever. 
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ROCHESTER, AUGUST 21, 1851. 

Agricultural Fairs this Autumn. 

As the season of Fairs is at hand, we give be¬ 
low the time and place of holding most of the 
State and several of the New York County Exhi¬ 
bitions. The list will be continued hereafter, as 
fast and as far as we can gather the information 
desired. 

STATE EXHIBITIONS. 

Nkw York. — Rochester, Sept. 16, 17, 18 and 
19. 

Pennsylvania. — Harrrisburgh, Oct. 23, 24 and 

25, 

Vermont. —Middlebury, Sept. 10 and 11. 

New Hampshire. —Manchester, Oct. 8, 9 and 

10 . 

Ohio. —Columbus, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 

Michigan. —Detroit, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 

Wisconsin. —Janesville, Sept. 16, 17 and 18. 

Georgia. —Macon, Oct. 29, 30 and 31. 

Maryland.—B altimore, Sept. 23, 24, 25 and 

26. 

Ujpper Canada. —Brockville, Sept. 24, 25 and 
26. 

NEW YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Oneida. —Utica, Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Saratoga. —Meclianicsville, Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 

Essex. —Elizabethtown, Sept 17 and 18. 

Wayne. —Lyons, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 

Wyoming. —Wethersfield Springs, Sept. 24 
and 25. 

Cattaraugus. —Elicottville, Sept. 24 and 25. 

Livingston —Geneseo, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Ontario. —Canandaigua, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Orleans. —Albion, Oct. 2 and 3. 

The State Fair. —Our readers will find on 
another page the rules and regulations of the next 
State Fair, soon to occur in this city. 

It is announced that the Annual Address on the 
last day of the Fair will be delivered by the Hon. 
S. A Douglass, of Illinois. Although wcare not 
particularly favorable to the employment of States¬ 
men to deliver such addresses, yet there is propri¬ 
ety iii this selection, as Senator Douglass was for¬ 
merly a farmer and mechanic in Western New 
York, and as such laid the foundation of his pres¬ 
ent position. 


The Crops in Canada. —Our exchanges speak 
favorably of the crops generally, though wheat and 
grass are light and much below an average in some 
limited sections. The Hamilton Spectator of a 
late date says:—“ From all we can hoar, the wheat 
though exceedingly light in some localities, is likely 
to prove an average crop. A good deal has been 
cut, and in the course of the week the most of it 
will be secured. A great quantity of hay, which 
is very light this season, remains to he secured.— 
Barley and Oats look very promising and will be 
more than an average crop. The crops withal we 
have every reason to believe will exceed all ex¬ 
pectation.” 

The Fine Arts receive some attention in this 
goodly city, though our artists are not appreciated. 
Our people need not go abroad for either good 
portraits or fine landscapes, so long as we have in 
our midst such artists as Gilbert, Sintzenich, 
Harris,* and others. And this brings us to the 
-point of this notice, which we copy from the Ad¬ 
vertiser daily paper in these words:—“A Pano¬ 
rama of the Holy Land, painted by Eugene 
Sintzenich, Esq., of this city, will he ready for 
exhibition during the coining week. It is pro¬ 
nounced by those who have seen it, and who are 
judges of such works, to he the best Painting ever 
exhibited in this city.” 

Singular Weather Phenomonon. 

Clockville, Mad. Co., N. Y., Aug. 14, 1851. 

Friend Moore: —I yesterday witnessed what, 
to me, was a novel and sublime phenomenon. The 
day had been somewhat cloudy, yet the heat from 
the sun when it shone was intense. It was just 
one of those days when we may expect thunder 
showers, and several were noticed from here in 
different directions during the day. At about half 
past two o’clock, P. M., a rumbling noise was 
heard, lather to the N. VV., which at first I sup¬ 
posed to be the railroad cars. It soon, however, 
became apparent that it proceeded from the vicin¬ 
ity of the clouds, nearly over head. There was 
at the commencement of the noise, apparently none 
but light clouds in the vicinity, yet they soon be¬ 
gan to collect from all parts to this grand centre. 
They grew blacker and heavier, and from their 
whirling and tumbling motion, as occasionally a 
“ white cap” could he seen peering above the dark 
mass, they seemed fairly to boil,, la the course of 
ten or fifteen minutes there was a sharp discharge 
of thunder, and another as the shower passed off 
to the east. 

It rained none here, but it commenced some mile 
or two east and 60 on reached a heavy shower.— 
The rumbling continued some twenty minutes and 
resembled heavy thunder in the distance, only that 
it was continual, and passed nearly over head.— 
The wind at the time was N. W., and only blew 
moderately. This seemed to be the formation 
of a shower and the only instance of the kind I 
ever witnessed. Yours, &c., 

S. P. Chapman. 

American Board of Missions.— The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
will hold their aunual meeting the present year in 
Fortland, Maine, during the second week in Sep¬ 
tember next. 


Western Correspondence. 

Chicago, Ill., August 13, 1851. 

Friend Moore:— Galena, the city of eternal 
hills, is situated on Fevre Rive", a small sluggish 
stream, and is surrounded by a mining region, the 
richest in the world. Galena now contains a pop¬ 
ulation of six thousand, and has a more steady 
money market than any other city in the Union- 
The mines have not yielded as large a quantity of 
ore in this, as in previous years. The reason lor 
this is the seductive influence exerted on the mi¬ 
ners, by the California Gold Fever, which,with the 
cholera, raged hereto an alarming extent last \ ear. 
The mineral wealth of the surrounding count) is, 
however, exhaustless and will ever be the main 
source of Galena’s prosperity. 

West from Galena at the distance of two miles, 
the “ Father of Waters” rolls majestically along. 
As I stood on the banks of this noblest river in the 
world, while the evening twilight was playing on 
the dark masses of water, and the warbling of the 
prairie songsters was hushed, my mind involunta¬ 
rily turned to the contemplation of the wrongs, and 
destiny of the Indian race, that has crossed this 
river, never to retrace its steps. In the coifimon 
courso of events it will not he a long time hence 
ere the tide of emigration shall have reached the 
most remote hunting ground in the Indian terri¬ 
tory, bearing with it the arts, sciences and vices of 
civilized life—then on the golden shores ol the 
Pacific will be chanted the low, plaintive requiem 
and mournful dirge, telling that the last of the In-, 
dians have been smitten by the hand of death, 
and are now (according to their belief,) on the 
happy hunting grounds of the spirit-land. 

It was an unpleasant morning when I hade adieu 
to the narrow, dusty streets of Galena and started 
to revisit the scenery ol the “ Empire State in 
general, and the scenes in Rochester, in particu¬ 
lar. The route lay across a magnificent prairie, 
sixty miles in length, which was covered with a 
flowery robe of Nature’s richest weaving. Now 
and then I noticed neat white cottages, and small 
but thrifty orchards. The country here seems to 
be mostly settled by thriving farmers from the 
“ Green Mountains” and old “Granite” States, 
who have brought with them those maxims of po¬ 
litical and mental economy and persevering indus¬ 
try, which have rendered this “ Univeisal Yankee 
Nation,” world renowned. 

Tlie people of Wisconsin are now turning their 
attention to the raising of flax, which will, I think, 
in a few years become one of the main staples of 
this region of country. That prairie-iand is well 
adapted to the raising of flax none can doubt, and 
that it will pay is now no longer problematical, as 
numerous flax mills are in the process of erection. 

On the route which I traversed there was no 
town of much importance until I reached Kenosha, 
which is a flourishing and beautiful city, contain¬ 
ing five churches, a Seminary for young Ladies, 
and three printing offices—from which can be 
drawn a just inference of the prosperity, intelli¬ 
gence and morality of the place. Kenosha has a 
decent harbor, and a Park surrounded by the resi¬ 
dences of the aristocracy of the city. 

Business in Kenosha was very dull, as usual du¬ 
ring harvest time. There was, however, some ex¬ 
citement relative to the prospective hanging of an 
Irishman guilty of a most atrocious murder. 

The last rays of the declining sun gilded 
the domes and spires of Kenosha as 1 engaged a 
passage to Chicago, on the steamer Pacific. Soon 
we were on the broad bosom of Lake Michigan, 
and distance lent enchantment to the last view of 
the shores of Wisconsin—the State of wide and 
beautiful prairies, picturesque lakes, and sylvan 

groves. Yours, &c. 

Wilbur M. Hayward. 

Twenty Persons Drowned. —A despatch from 
Ogdenshurgh, under date of 16th, says:—“ We 
learn by the steamer last night that a Y aclu con- 
tainining a party of 16 ladies and 8 gentlemen 
from Kingston, were returning from a pic nic 
Thursday P. M., and were near the loot of Long 
Island, when the boat was capsized by a squall 
and the 16 ladies and 4 of the gentlemen were 
drowned. Four gentlemen were saved by swim¬ 
ming ashore. The boat was heavily ballasted with 
iron and went down immediately. Twelve bodies 
have been recovered.” 

A Strange Bird. —A letter just received from 
a friend in Allen, Hillsdale county, Mich., gives 
an account of the killing of a novel specimen of 
the feathered tribe—a stranger in those parts, at 
least. It states that .1. W. Sheriff, Esq., of that 
town, shot, a few days since, a white bird belong¬ 
ing to the crane tribe, which measured four feet 
from head to foot—and from the tips of the wings 
when extended, 4 feet and 8 inches. What is still 
more singular, the whole bird—body, wings and 
all—only weighed 1 pound and 10 ounces. 

Rochester University and Theological 
Seminary. — At a late meeting of the Baptist 
Church in Oswego, subscriptions to the amount of 
$3,000 were added to the endowment of the The¬ 
ological Seminary in this city. The enterprise 
has some warm friends in Oswego. The Palladi¬ 
um says: 

The success of the enterprise thus far, it seems 
to us, has been almost without a parallel. Within 
eighteen months since the subscription was started 
$150,000 endowment has been secured for the 
University, and between $40,000 and $50,000 for 
that of the Theological Seminary. The latter 
amount they expect to increase to $75,000. 

We understand that the prospect for the increase 
of students at the opening of the next term on the 
4th of September is very flattering. Ample ac¬ 
commodations for buildings, &c., for present use 
are secured. The tuition is $30 per annum.— 
Good table board may be had in private families 
for $1,50 per week, and young men who wish to 
practice close economy have boarded themselves 
for from 60 to 80 cents, 

tjT The Warsaw New Yorker says the work 
on the Attica and Hornellsville railroad is pro¬ 
gressing very fast in that vicinity. 


Cuban Affairs. 

As the public mind must he more or less excited 
in regard to the political movements now transpi¬ 
ring in Cuba, says the Savannah Republican, we 
place in our columns the following statistical ta¬ 
ble, taken from Wilson’s Map of Cuba, published 
in 1850: 

The whole population, including troops, strangers, 

&c .r.T.1,247,230 

The white population is. 565,560 

“ free colored “ 205,570 

“ slave ” 436,100 

Estimate of the number of men capable of bear¬ 
ing arms. 

Creole white,. 140,000 

“ free coloied,. 40,000 

180,000—all of whom it is said are favorable to 
revolution. 

Spaniards,. 20,000 

Spanish troops. 2/1,000 

43,000—who may be opposed to revolution.— 
In the jurisdictiction where the revolution is said 
to have commenced, Puerto Principe: 

Whites. 40,000 

Free colaspd. 10,000 

Slaves. 13,000 

Puerto Principe is about 350 miles from Ha¬ 
vana. The bay ot Neuvitas is the entrance to 
Puerto Principe, and the river emptying into the 
bay runs into the interior to the town ot Puerto 
Principe. The approach to the bay ot Neuvitas 
by troops must be made by sea from Havana. On 
the opposite side of the lslat d, and equi-distant 
fro Puerto Principe, are the town and rivers St. 
Croix, which is accessible to small vessels of war. 

A Balloon Failure. —On Wednesday last 
some 12,000 or 15,000 people assembled at Penn 
Yan to see Mr. Thurston's balloon Jupiter go up. 
They were disappointed. It would not ascend.— 
“ Six carboys of the Sulphuric acid were an infe¬ 
rior article,” and moreover a small hole was found 
cut in the top of the balloon. The thing was giv¬ 
en up, whereupon some rowdies commenced a 
riot. But the “ row ” was quelled by the Sheriff. 
Mr. Thurston finally .appeased the throng by prom¬ 
ising to “ go up ” on the 25th inst. 

Mrs. Bacon was badly bruised by the falling of 
a shed, and her little daughter had her collar bone 
broken^ No oilier serious accident.— American. 

Like many other hubbies inflated with gas, bal¬ 
loon asceusions, even when most successful, do 
not pay spectators. People who expend time and 
money for such sights generally make an invest¬ 
ment from which no dividend can he realized. 

Origin and Progress of Rochester. — Our 
readers will peruse with interest the extract from 
the new historical work of Orsamus Turner, Esq., 
(copied oil the first page of this paper,) exhibiting 
the germ of the now importont commercial city of 
Rochester which commenced its career with only 
15 inhabitants in 1812. Many of those readers 
like ourselves have watched the magic-like growth 
of that city from its wilderness condition, and have 
wondered and admired and still wonder and ad¬ 
mire, when they contemplate the energy and en¬ 
terprise distinguishing the character of American 
freemen, which are so happily illustrated and 
brought to view in this instance.— Wayne Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Rev. Washington Van Zandt.— It appears by 
the following from a Syracuse paper, that the 
above named individual, who has been a notorious 
character in his day, has engaged in a new coll¬ 
ing: 

W. Van Zandt opened his new saloon, the 
White Cottage, in Bank street, on Saturday eve¬ 
ning, when he received the calls of his numerous 
friends. The White Cottage is centrally situated, 
and will he kept in the best style. 

Militia, Army, and Navy.— The enrolled mi¬ 
litia of the United Slates, numbers 2,006,068 men, 
or an average of over 60,000 to each State. I enn- 
sylvania lias the largest number, 276,070, and 
Delaware the smallest, »,229. The Regular Ar¬ 
ray, as at present established by law, should be 
12,326, officers and privates, though from deser¬ 
tion, sickness, &c., the effective force is supposed 
to be Jess than 9,000 met* iu all, The Navy con¬ 
sists of 7 ships of the line, 12 frigates, 27 sloops, 
brigs, and schooners, 14 steam frigates steamers, 
and 5 store-ships. The total number oi officers 
and men of all descriptions, 8,415. 

New Postoffices. —The Postmaster General 
has established the following new Postoffices for 
the week ending August 9, 1851: 

Tuna. Cattaraugus, Henry Heath ; Salmon 
Creek, Monroe, Win. C. Clayton; Millburn, Co¬ 
lumbia, Philip Groat; Wassaic, Duchess, Orville 
Gridley; North Winfield, Herkimer, Josiah W. 
Warner; Ketchumville, Tioga, H. Ketchum; 
East Ashford, Cattaraugus, Alonzo Wiltse; Poli¬ 
tico, Cayuga, Osman Rhodes; Bangall, Dutchess, 
Alonzo Buel. 

A New College.—T he Dundee Record says 
that the Christian denomination are about to es¬ 
tablish a College in the vicinity of Seneca Lake, 
and thinks that West Dresden will be fixed upon 
for the location. Prof. Buckley, of Starkey Sem¬ 
inary, who is a wealthy landholder, owning seve¬ 
ral hundred acres in Benton, the Record says, has 
donated the sum of $1,000 for t ie purpose of se¬ 
curing the location at Dresden. 

Stung to Death.— On Saturday last, a very 
fine horse, the property of Col. A. Noble, ol Car¬ 
lisle, Pa., came to his’ death in a most singular 
manner. He was tied by the Colonel near to a 
bee-stand, for the purpose of grazing. In this po¬ 
sition he was left for an hour or more, and it is 
presumed that by switching his tail to keep off the 
flies, he gave offence to the bees, who attacked him 
in countless numbers. 

Another Rum Murder. —It is reported that on 
Sunday last, a man named White, living near 
Earlville, Madison Co., while intoxicated, com¬ 
menced a quarrel with his wife, because she would 
not give him some money she had iu her posses¬ 
sion, and struck her several times with a piece of 
board or plank, from the effects of which she died 
on Monday. 

A Great Brick Story. —Moses Weston mould¬ 
ed for M. L. Childs, of South Hadley Falls, in 11 £ 
hours, 21,162 bricks. When anybody can beat it, 
he is ready to try his hand again.— Springfield 
Republican. 

Potato Blight _The blight is making its ap¬ 

pearance in this vicinity and from present indica¬ 
tions we judge it will prove unusually destructive. 


Crops in the United States. 

The Cotton Crop. —The value and quantity j 
of this crop is universally known, hut the time : 
was when we wore taught to believe that it was 
our chief and almost only resource to pay for 
our foreign imports, and to keep the wheels of 
government in motion at home. 

In 1830, the consumption of cotton in this 
country was ajiout 180,000 bags. 

In 1850, it was about 600,000 bags, the con¬ 
sumption of which greatly tends to lessen our 
importations. 

The Wool Crop.—I n this branch of agri¬ 
culture we have now invested about $300,000,- 

ooo. 

In 1830, this crop held no prominent position 
in the statistics of he country. 

In 1849, the crop of wool in the United States 
was 72,000,000 pounds, and of the value of about 
$40,000,000, and quite as valuable as the cotton 
crop of 1830, which was then less than 1,000,- 
000 bales. 

The Grain Crop.—N o particular reference to 
this can be necessaiy. the statistics regarding 
which are well understood; but it may be re¬ 
membered that 

In 1830, the exports of breadstuff's 
and provisions were - - - -$13,075,430 

In 1849, they were ----- 38,155,507 
’The Lead Crop.—I n 1830, the product of lead 
received at the port of ..New Orleans only, was 
254,000 pigs. 

In 1849, it was at the same port, 508,000 pigs. 
The Copper Crop.—T here are no very au¬ 
thentic accounts of the product of the copper 
mines of the United States for the last year; 
but it was very considerable, and bids fair to be¬ 
come of no small importance, while in 1830, 
none or very little was produced in the coun¬ 
try. 

The Gold Crop.—R eceipts from California 
at the Mints of Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
from October 1850, to June 1851, were$35,000,- 
000. 

The Iron Crop.—I n 1845, it is said to have 
been as follows: 

Five hundred and forty blast furnaces yielding 
486 tons pig iron—average of 900 to the fur¬ 
nace per annum. ------ -486,000 

Nine hundred and fifty bloomeries, for¬ 
ges, rolling and slitting mills, and 
yielding 291,000 tons of bar, hoops, &c. 

Blooms - -- - - - -tons 30,000 

Castings, machinery, stove plate, <fcc. - -121,500 
Which, at the then market value, was estimat¬ 
ed thus: 

291,600 tons wro’t iron, at $80 ton.$23,328,000 
121,500 tons of castings at $75 ton - 9,112,500 

30,000 tons of bloomery iron at $50 
per ton - -- -- -- - 1,500,000 

$33,940,500 
[Cincinnati Gaz. 

The Grand Railway Jubilee.—T he Boston 
Journal states that the arrangements for the 
grand railway celebration next month are being 
pressed forward with vigor, and upon a scale of 
grandeur and magnificence which will eclipse 
anything of the kind ever before seen in this 
city. The celebration will probably take place 
the first week in September. The Courier says 
that invitations will be given to all the Foreign 
Ministers at Washington, to the Governors of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Ac. There 
will be processions, addresses and banquets, 
probably a review of the troops, and grand ex¬ 
cursions in the harbor by the new and splendid 
ocean steamer, the S. S. Lewis, escorted by all 
the steamboats in this quarter, followed in the 
evening by fireworks from the-wharves at South 
Boston and Boston proper, from East Boston 
and Charlestown, Chelsea, and the islands; all 
the vessels in the bay being at the same time il¬ 
luminated by means of variegated lanterns, and 
having on board parties of ladies and gentlemen 
and bands of music. 

State Normal School.—W e learn from the 
Albany Journal, that the resignation of two ol' 
the Professors of the State Normal School, takes 
effect with the close of the present term. Prof. 
Clark’s place has been filled by the appointment 
of Prof. Johnson, from Yale College,a young 
man who has so distinguished himself in the de¬ 
partment of the Natural Sciences, and especially 
in the application of Chemistry to Agriculture, 
as to receive the unqualified recommendation of 
the first chemists ot the age, and the appoint¬ 
ment as Professor of that Department, in the 
Normal School. The successor to Prof. Eaton 
has not yet been appointed. The retiring Pro¬ 
fessors says the Journal, each received from the 
pupils an elegantly bound volume of Harper’s 
illustrated Bible, as a token of the high regard 
in which they are held. Among the' many other 
manifestations of respect made to the different 
members of the faculty, we noticed with pleas¬ 
ure Ihe presentation of an elegant Silver Cup to 
Prof. Perkins, the esteemed and efficient Prin¬ 
cipal of the Institution. 

Postoffice Stamps. —The fellow who, under 
the present cheap system, would undertake to 
use a postoffice stamp twice, would “ steal a 
blind dog’s dinner, and then stone him for being 
blind.” Mr. Lincoln, the postmaster at Worces¬ 
ter, gives notice, in the columns of the Worces¬ 
ter Transcript, that in consequence of the fie- 
quent attempts, at that office, to make use of 
postoffice stamps twice over, that he shall here¬ 
after prosecute tlie offender to the utmost limit 
of the law. 

A Lady in the Field. —Gen. Lopez has re¬ 
ceived intelligence that an accomplished lady, a 
friend and devotee of Cuban lndepender.ee—Don¬ 
na Martina Pierra de Aguero — had taken the 
field with the patriots, dressed in the garb of a 
soldier, and mounted on a splendid charger, en¬ 
countering all the perils and fatigues of partizan 
warfare. 

Peaches. — 1’lie Philadelphia papers say that 
judging from the immense quantity of peaches 
daily transported from the railroad depot at Cam¬ 
den, to New York, the crops must have been more 
plentiful in the surrounding country than has been 
anticipated, as thousands of bushels arrive at the 
depot daily. 

Honorable.— The firm of YV. & B. Douglas, 
of Middletown, which failed eight or nine years 
ago, and settled with their creditors for forty cents 
on the dollar, have been since so much prospered 
that they have paid all their old debts, principal 
and interest.— -New Haven Pal. 

Pre-payment. —YYe are informed at the Post- 
Office in this city that, comparatively very few 
unpaid letters are now received. Since the first 
of July nearly every letter bears tlie red three cent 
stamp. This is as it should be. Much every way 
is saved by payment in advance.— American. 


Itmts of Hems, &r. 

-The Buffalo Express says that the potato rot 

is making serious ravages in Erie county. 

-Tlie new Constitution of Indiana has been 

adopted by 23,000 majority. > 

-The average nssessed value of land per acre ) 

in Wisconsin, for the year 1850, was $3,25. 

-The coinage of the United States Mints, 

from January to July inclusive, was $35,000,000. j j 
--Mr. -Clay is at the Blue Lick Springs in Ken¬ 
tucky, with very much improved health. 

-\ National Agricultural Fuir is to he got up ( ' 

in Washington during the next session. j> ) 

-The potato rot is very bad in Wisconsin and 

part of Illinois. ) ) 

-The Michigan Conspiracy case has termina- ; 1 

ted so far as the evidence is concerned. < ( 

-Apollonia Jagello, the famous Hungarian ex- ^ ) 

ile, was married at Harper’s Ferry, on Saturday, to 
Major Tochman, of Washington City. 

-In YVayne County, a single grain of wheat • ) 

produced 90 stems, the heads on which numbered 
400 kernels. 

-The Troy Whig says there arc probably not j j 

less than 5000 persons engaged in making shirts and ( 
collars, in that city. Guess not. 

-The Rome and Watertown Railroad is ex- , ) 

pccted to he finished to the latter place in the course ' 
of three or four weeks. / 

-The people of Auburn arc taking measures 1 

for the establishment of a Female College in that < 
city. ’ 1 j 

-A young lady in Augusta, a few days since ’ ? 

witnessed the marriage of her own Grandfather 
with her own Grandmother. \ 

-The Synod of Genesee commences its an- ( l 

nun! meeting in the Brick Church of this city, on > ‘ 
Monday, the 18th inst. ( 

-The amount of coal sent to market from the < 

Pennsylvania anthricite regions in 1851, was 3,- ) ) 
127,083 tons. 

-The required sum of $3000 has been raised J j 

for the purchase of the library belonging to the late j 
Dr. Neander, for Lane Seminary. 

——Dr. Valentine Mott, of New Y’ork, has no- ( 
cepted the chair of surgery in the Washington Uni- [ 
versity. ( 

-A monument is to he elevated to the memo- 

ry of Marshal Ney, on the very spot where he was 
shot m 1815, by order of the Bourbons. 

-G. P. 11. James has been invited to address / 

tho Agricultural Society of Oneida Co., at their 
approaching Fair. 

-Hon. Daniel Webster is to deliver the annu- , 

al address before the Maryland Agricultural Society <’ 
next October. [ ) 

-A Newcastle paper records the arrival by '■ 

railway of three hundred rats, addressed to a sad- < 
dler in Newcastle. £ 

-It is surmised that the Princess Charlotte, ( ) 

daughter of the King of the Belgians, is intended ^ , 

as a wife for the Prince of Wales. 

( / 

-A census just taken proves the population of { > 

Switzerland to he 2,425,001); half a million lets ) 
than that of tho State of New York. ( [ 

-Edwin Forrest, as a citizen of Pennsylvania <j 5 

has entered in the U. S. District Court a suit f r 
libel ngainst Mr. Willis the damages laid at $20,000. ' 

-The East Genesee Conference of the Meth 

odist Church, will meet nt Penn Van, on the 20th < 
instant. 

-Mr. Nettleship, of Little Markham, Notts, ( 

who is in his 90th year, a few days since walked to [ 
Kelham and back, a distance of twenty-eight miles, ( 
with ease. r 

-A French paper states that u locomotive re- J 

cently passed over the railroad from Tours to Bor- < 
deaux, a distance of 123 kilometres (74 miles) in j > 
61 minutes. 

-Mrs. Judson sailed in the ship Tudor from ; 

Calcutta in February. She was at “ the Cape” on \ 
the Inst of May, having met with severe gales on , 
her passage. 

-The Toledo and Cleveland Railroad is to he < 

completed in January, 1853. A Company in N. H. ^ 
have taken the contract for making and furnishing ( 
the entire Road. [ 

-A young eagle of the genuine E Pluribus j, 

Union species, lately flew into a window of a book ' > 

bindery in the 4th story of tho Philadelphia Ledger 
Ofliee, where it was captured nnd cared for. 

-The cost to Virginia of the late Reform Con. 

° . ) 
vention, is set down by the Republican at $220,- , 

0.)(). Of this sum, upwards of $20,000 were fur ( 
printing and reporting. ^ } 

_The Tolls collected upon the lYew Y’ork Ca- j 

nals, up to the (14th of August inst., show an in. ( 
crease over the amount collected last year to same : , 
date; of $293,861. \ \ 

_Tne Boston Post says there 240 expresses in j » 

that city, communicating with 1,501) cities and 
towns. It is estimated that they carry 16.000 / 
packages daily, ; 

_The amount of salt inspected at the Onon- ( 

daga Works since January to the 9th instant, was 
2,633,772 barrels, an increase of 272.918 over last ( 
year. 

_The largest deposit of gold dust ever made < , 

at the United States Mint nt one time was made ; 
lately by Hamden’s Express, for D ew, Robinson ; 

& Co., and amounted to 11,869 oz. 31-100, equiva. < . 
lent to about $220,000. j 1 

_The heavy thunder and lightning storm ( 

which passed over Albany on the 7th instant, did ) 
considerable daiuago to many buildings. 1 he 
lightning struck at many points in the city and > 
neighborhood. 

-The Poughkeepsie Telegraph notices the dis ( 

covery of a coal mine on the farm of F. B. Schultz : j 
in Clinton, Dutchess. The coal lies near the siir- f 
face of the earth, and is similar to that taken lrom < ’ 

the Lackawana mines. _ , , 

_Mr. Hobbs, the American locksmith, it i.s \ 

said will likely succeed In picking the famous lock J. ) 
of Bramah & Co. lie had already, in the course 
of a lew days’ work, removed several of the main ^ > 
holts. ^ 

-The following Banks in this State have giv- < > 

en notice of their intention to close their affairs and £ j 
withdraw their circulation:—Adams Bank, Ashford; < 
American Bank, Mnyville; Champlain Bank, El- ( 
lensburgh; Cortland Co, Bank, Cincinnatus, \ 
Knickerbocker Bank, Geneva. 
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foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP BALTIC. 


Four Bays Later News. 


New York, Aug. 16—10 A. M. 

The steamer Baltic arrived at six this morning. 
She left Liverpool at 4 o’clock on the 6th. The 
quickest trip ever made. She brings 148 passen¬ 
gers and a valuable cargo. 

Flour —The fine weather and large importations 
combined created a dull market at a decline ot fid. 
Ohio. Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 20s. a 20s. 6d. 

Corn in less demand and declined 6d. White, 
27s. fid. a 28s. 6d. Yellow 26s. fid. a 27s. 

Wheat full two pence lower and very dull. 

Business of the week in grain is limited. Buyers 
and sellers waiting result of harvest. 

Bacon—No new feature. 

Beef and Pork—nothing doing. 

Shoulders qniet—Hams unsaleable. 

Lard fully sustained. Sugar, a fair business at 
steady rates. Coffee better and unchanged. Tea, 
Parcels Congo sold at lOd. Molasses steady at 
former rates. Consols Tuesday 36jJ a 86§, Wed¬ 
nesday closed at noon 96$. Manchester trade 
good except for Indian trade. 

Lofton, Aug. 5.—Consols 96^ to 96g. 

England. —Parliament was prorogued by the 
Queen on the 8th. 

The Exhibition continues as attractive as at first. 
More contributions are expected from the Contin¬ 
ent and the United States. 

Notwithstanding the passage of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles bill, the Catholic Bishops in Ireland persist 
in assuming the prohibited titles. 

Germany. —The President and 6 Judges have 
been sentenced by the Bavarian Court Martial, to 
eight months imprisonment, for punishing a gov¬ 
ernment functionary. 

Austria. —Probably the government will aban¬ 
don the plan of embracing in Germany in the 
Germanic confederation, the entire States of the 
Empire. 

France. —Fetes in honor of the Exhibition are 
going off in great eclat. The recent elections are 
in favor of the Bonapartists. 

Ireland. —The railway from Dublin to Galway 
is open. The Potato disease is thought to have 
run out. Lord John Russell was burnt in efiigy 
at Limerick. 

Egypt. —The Pacha has authorized the con¬ 
struction of a Railway, to be finished in 2 years. 

Several political arrests have taken place at Ve¬ 
rona and Venice. 

Turkey. — The Sultan has promised England 
and France to release Kossuth on the 1st of Sept. 

Austria threatens war. 


The passage of the Baltic was made in 9 days 
and 18 hours from dock to dock. Among the pas¬ 
sengers was Horace Greeley. 


Further Items by the Baltic. 

Brown, Shipley & Co.’s Circular quotes Phila¬ 
delphia and Baltimore Flour at 20s. a 20s. fid. 
white corn 29s., yellow 27s. 

London Money Market —Tuesday—The mar¬ 
ket presents no change. Consols OfiJ. Bank 
stock 216. 

Liverpool Market. —Business done is small, 
as parties prefer wailing for low prices. Flour lias 
declined fid. per barrel; wheat 2d. per bushel; corn 
fid. per qu'arter. 

England. —A report was current that two Duch¬ 
esses of high rank and.consideration at Court had 
decided to abandon the English church for that of 
Rome. One is said to be the Duchess of Souther¬ 
land, and the other the Duchess of Kent. 

The crops are backward, and harvest scarcely 
begun. 'I’he grain crop is likely to be light. The 
potato harvest promises an abundance. 

Lord Arundal has been elected to Parliament 
from Limerick. 

France. —At a Royal banquet given at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, .7,000 persons were present. 

There was a report that M. Carnot, Represen¬ 
tative of Paris, would probably be the Republican 
candidate for President. 

The Orleanists will run Prince De .Toinville. 

The combined Royalist and Bonapartists com¬ 
mittee of L’ermanence was elected in the Assem¬ 
bly, on the 91st. 

Rome. —A dispatch from Rome of the 27th ult., 
states that Gen. Geueau, Conirnander-in-Chief of 
the French troops, has withontleave of the Roman 
Government, seized all the powder in the maga¬ 
zines, and had it conveyed to the Castle of St. 
Angelo, whero lie had Roman cannon pointed on 
the city. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CANADA. 


h JHarkrta. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, \ 
Rochester, Aug. "20, 1854. j 


FLOUR—To the trade©4,50® 3; hest.qualit.ies ©3,25. 
GRAIN.—Our market is rather more brisk, and wheat 
comes in more freely. We hear of a sate of 000 bushels 
Valley at 90c. The mills arc generally at work'. Corn 48 
®50c. Oats 38®40c. * , 

SHEEP PELTS—39®40c. Lamb skins 18®38c. 

HAY—New hay brings from @0 to 810 per ton. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl. .. . 

.. .©4,50®5 

Butter, lb . 

..It'® lie 

Pork, mess. ... 

15,00® 15,56 

Cheese, lt> . 

. .5£®7c 

Do. cwt . . 

. .5,75(3)0,00 

POULTRY 


Beef, cwt . . . . 

.©6,0(1 

Turkeys, lb. . . . 

. .7®8c 

Do. bbl mess. 

11,00® i 1,50 

Chickens. 


Lard, tried. . . 

. . . .9®9ic 

SEEDS. 


l)o. leaf. . . 


Clover, bu . . . . j 

Hams, smoked 

. .94® Hl^c 

Timothy . 

,50®2,50 

Shoulders, do. 


Flax . 

,25® 1,50 

Potatoes, bu . . 

. .374®50c 

SUNDRIES 


GRAIN. 

Whitefish, bbl _ 

»?.50®8 

Wheat,bu. . . 

... .83®ft!c 

Codfish, cwt . 

. 3,50®4 

Corn, . 

.. .48®5llc 

Salt, bbl . 1 

06® 1 . 42i 

Buckwheat.. . 


Apples, bu . 

.75® 4,00 

Rye . 

. . .624® 69 

Do. dried . 

. 624 

Oats . 


Eggs, doz. 

.lie 

Barley . 

. .. —®—c 

Beans, bu. 

,25® 1,50 

HI DR 

s. 

Hay, ton. 

.0® 19,00 

Slaughter, cwt. 

..3,50® 1,00 

Wood, bard,cord. 

. .3®3,50 

Unit, Ih. 



. .2®2,50 

Sheen Pelts. . . 


Wool. lb. .. 

. 30®40c 

Lamb skins. . 

. . . 18®38c 

Flour barrels. . .. 

. .28® 32 


New York Market. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18, 3 P. M—ASHES—Market stea 
dy with a fair demand. Sales of Pots at 5 25. Pearls 5 50. 

COTTON—Little doing and market unchanged. 

FLOUR—Low grades of state and Western continue 
quiet. Sales 2500 bills at 3 68@3 87 for Michigan and In¬ 
diana; 3 87 for State; 3 37 for Ohio; 4@4 12 for pure Gen¬ 
esee. Rye Flour scarce. Sales 100 bids at 3 37@4 44. 
Meal in fair request and not plenty; Jersey 2 92@3. 

GRAIN—Moderate demand fur Wheat. Considerable 
offering and prices below the views of holders and quit- 
nominal. Rye heavier at 47c. Oats dull and heavy—42® 
44 for State and Jersey. Corn heavy and lower prices ac¬ 
cepted. Demand limited and supply large. Sak s 15,000 
bu at 54@55 for round Western, 47@50 for damaged, 57 
for small lots of round yellow. 

WHISKEY—Good supply and market heavy. Sales at 
23% for prison. 

PROVISIONS.—Now Mess Pork 14 G2; prime 12 87. 
Old neglected. Beef firm and saleable at former prices, 
Lard steady and selling to the trade at 8%@9%. Butter 
plenty— 8al2c for Ohio, 10al4 for State. Cheese selling 
slowly at 4a6%. 

STOCKS.—Opened firm but closed dull and heavy. 
Erie R R t>(L“; Bonds of’69 100%; Convertibles 86%; 
Incomes 90; Rochester and Syracuse 105%; U. S. 6,8 of’67 

114%. 

MONEY—Market without change. 

Albany Market. 


ALBANY, Aug. 16.—Flour.—In Western and State 
Flour there is no new - feature to notice. Inferior and com 
mon brands are in limited request and the better descrip¬ 
tions meet with only moderate sale. Uninspected and No 
2 super are neglected. The inquiry is almost exclusively 
confined to fresh ground and new Wheat Flour. Sales 800 
bbls at 3 75@3 87 for Wisconsin, Indiana and common 
Michigan; 3 87® 4 for good Michigan, Ohio, and fresh 
ground State; 4® 4 12 for pure Genesee. Fancy and extra 
Genesee are selling at irregular prices, varying from 4 50 
to 5 50. New Genesee is 5®5 25. We notice a sale of five 
tons of Cornmcal at 1 17 V cwt. 

Grain—Wheat is lower with a better milling enquiry at 
the decline. We notice since our last 1,850. bu new 
Genesee at 105; 500 bu old do at 97; and 1,000 bu white 
Michigan, to arri'-e on Tuesday, at 9Gc. Corn is lower, 
with a better demand, and more offering. Sales 11,800 bu 
at 49% for hot; 54%®55 for Western mixed, including 
5,000 bu mixed, deliverable on Monday, 55%—the market 
closing steady at < nr inside quotations. Nothing doing in 
Barley; 3,000 bu of four-rowed was offered by sample on 
’Change, to arrive by the 25th, at SOc, without finding a 
purchaser. Prime Oats are scarce, but inferior are plenty 
and dull. Sales 1,000 bu fair Shite at 40c. Western are 
held at 37a39c. 

Canal Receipts, Alliany, Aug. 15.—Flour 3,744 bbls; 
Wheat 14,030 bu; Corn 12,900 bu; Oats 10,200; Wool 112,- 
720 lbs. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 


BUFFALO, Aug. 18.—The market was very quiet foi 
Flour on Saturday, and the sales confined to 40 and 100 
bbl lots of choice brands Southern Ohio at 3 40(753 44; or¬ 
dinary to good brands Michigan at 3 31@3 37. There 
was not much inquiry for Wheat and the only sale we have 
to note is 4,000 bu | rime new white Ohio at 78c. Good 
ordinary samples of Oiiio are nominal at 70c. The mar¬ 
ket was dull for Corn; sales 5,000 bu sound Ohio at 45c. 
Oats steady; sales 1500 buat31e. Whiskey dull at 21 %e. 
Salt sells at SI 10. Mess Pork firmer—sales of mess .$15. 

Canal freights dull at 8c on Corn, 11c on Wheat, 4’2e on 
Flour, 40c on Wool to Albany. 


New York Ckittle Market. 


The steamer Canada arrived this morning,Aug. 
18th, at Halifax. 

Liverpool, Aug. 9.—Cotton market continues 
fair. Advance J on lower qualities from last week’s 
report. Broker’s quotations for fair cotton remains 
unchanged. In Breadstuff's there is little change. 
Flour continues depressed, but there is still a rath¬ 
er brisk demand for U. S. and Canada brauds. 

Corn, 28s. fid. for yellow; 27s. fid. a 28s. fid.' for 
white. 

Parliament was prorogued by the Queen on the 
8 th iust. 

The Canada lias 84 through passengers. She 
will be due at Boston to-morrow evening. 

Corn taken more sparingly. The provision mar¬ 
ket continues dull with little change. 


Farmers in Liberia.— It is with pleasure we 
write it, says the Liberia Herald, that there can 
be found m Liberia persons completely inde¬ 
pendent in their circumstances. One has only 
to visit the flourishing farms of Messrs. Harris, 
Jamison, and Blackledge, to agree fully wilh us 
in opinion. Their farms yield them all that is 
required for their food, raiment, and the luxuries 
of life. Beautiful fields-of sugar-cane and coffee 
arrest the attention of the traveler as lie plods 
his quiet way on the upper banks of the St 
Paul’s. Their yards are well filled with stock of 
every description; their barns are stored with 
rice, and the out-houses contain stores of barrels 
of sugar and syiup. This is really an encourag¬ 
ing prospect. Every man in Liberia, if he will 
devote half of bis time to active labor, may 
reach the state of independence. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 11.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
2,490 Beef Cattle, (1,500 Southern, remainder from this 
State.) 

Supplies large, and the demand, on the whole, rather 
dull. Good retailing qualities sell from ©6@7,5o per cwt. 
About 500 left over unsold. 

At Browning's—70 Cows and Calves, and 6,500 Sheep 
and Lambs. 


A good demand for Cows and Calves; all sold at from 
$20 to 30® 12,50. 


Sheep ©1,60 to 2,75®4^05. Lambs ©1,25 to 2,50®4; lelt 
over 1.UOO. 

At Chamberlain’s—Offered;250 Beeves. Sales at from 
@22®30 to 40. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,8 0 offered. Sales of the former at 
from S 1,75®2,75 to 4®5: and the latter at from S 1,50®2,- 
50 to 3,50. 


Ctimbridse Cattle Market. 


W HEELE R’S 

Patent Kailway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 
riMIF, subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
i Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency in Western NtHv York.of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated tor large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,t (10 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving tite grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to uvo hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl aff from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used bv Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &c. 

ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.©145,00 

One Horse do. do. 420,(0 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone.132,00 

Clover Ilullcr,.28,(10 

Feed Cutter,. 28,00 

Circular Saw v ill. (24 inch saw,).35,00 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return¬ 
ed within do days.from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will be refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE&CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

80 Rochester, N. Y. 


PIIIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


T HE Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 3d 
day of September next. 11. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 


day of September next. 
Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 


DUNN’S SCYTHES. 


DE NTISTRY. 


I)R. A. J. PERKINS, is to be found at 
his old stand 

Gould Buildings, State Street, 

J .1 .7 NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR; ft 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession, superior to any other operator in this section of ihe 
country. Either in filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in fine gold, an d war- 
rantedBto answer all purposes of mastication 

1 have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
the face, so as to be a fao simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled by a new process. No pain given in till¬ 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use ot Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to ns usual. 

All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 
names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. 86in0. 


T HE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne 
Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre¬ 
sented, as he does not endorse the tricks of the trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
will receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 
Orders for Scythes may be forwarded to me by mail, or 
given to H. Ii. Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the State in due season. 

Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and 
other implements, furnished of the best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to me. at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. Agent. 

August 5th, 1851. 84-tf 


SX A TE FAIR, 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rent. 
riUIE Committee having charge of all the Grounds ad 
-L joining the location of the Slate Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, &c., 
& c. A Map of the grounds .can lie seen at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer¬ 
cial Bank, between 11 and 12o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within the en¬ 
closure, will be rented on Saturday the second day of Au¬ 
gust, at It) o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair 
is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

.1. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 

Rochester, June 20, 1851. 70—tf 


NOTICE. 

rjHH E subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 
JL the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. Inquiries respecting matters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and I will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and the necessary entries made at the business of¬ 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 1851. 80tf. 


FIRST PREMIUM. I860. 

ORSE POWERS, THRESH ERS Sc. SEPARATORS, 


H manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines 


MURPHY’S 

Self-Sealing, Advertising Envelopes, 

No. 257 Broadway, opposite City Hall, New York. 

T HE subscriber, in soliciting the patronage of all who 
may see this advertisement, feels none of that hesita¬ 
tion with which a new article is brought before the public. 
The experience of years has established their superiority 
beyond all question, and he confidently refers to the testi¬ 
mony of those businessmen who have used the envelopes, 
and to his rapidly increasing sales, as a proof of their ex¬ 
cellence. The following arc a few of the reasons for their 
popularity. 

1st. On the placeoccupied by the seal a person may have 
his name, business and address conspicuously and beau¬ 
tifully embossed, colored or plain, thus affording perfectly 
security against fraud. 

2d. The Envelopes cannot be opened without being de¬ 
stroyed. 

3d. Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 
4th. Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal insures its 
immediate return io the sender, instead of being buried 
months in the Dead Letter Office. 

5th. The Envelopes are furnished at almost the same 
price as plain ones. 

0th. Each letter mailed is a most effective advertisement 
sure to attract the attention of all through whose hands it 
may pass. The following is a list of prices for Dies en¬ 
graved on brass, and which will last for years; and of En¬ 
velopes of the usual size, either white or buff, of good pa¬ 
per, and made as above, with name, address. &c. 

Prices of Dies. I Prices of Envelopes 


took the First Premium at the State Fair in Albany, in 
September, 1850. 

We are prepared to put up these Powers and Threshers, 
for any fanner in this partofState, (without extra charge,) 
put them in operation, and warrant to give satisfaction. 
Two Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, complete, 

with extra pieces, &c.,.©150 

Send us your orders early in August, and we will attend to 
them promptly J. P. FOGG & BROTHER. 

No 29 Buffalo-st., opposite the Arcade, Rochester 
July 24. 82-8w 



Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 


©\ 

^ Ware-Rouse! 

Removed from 
Front Street 

TO NO. 

29 BUFFALO 
STREET, 

POSITE T HE 
ARCADE. 
SEEDS 3c FARM¬ 
ING TOOLS OF 
EVERY 
DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG 3c BROTHER. 


made 


D RAIN TILE. — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79-0w J P. FOGG 3c BRO. 


20 letters or less .. 

. . .©4 

as above. 


2" to 30. 

.... 5 

1,000.. . 

.".©4 

30 to 40. 

.... 6 j 

2,000. 

. . 7,50 

40 to 60. 

. . . 8 | 

1 3,001). 

. .10,50 

90 to 80. 

. . ..10 

1 4,000 . 

. .13,00 

80 to 100. 

... .12 

| 5.(RIO. 

. .15,00 


EMERY & CO.’S 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

I We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 


83-4 f 


63 State street, Rochester. 


When it is not convenient to forward amount of order : horse powers, <Stc., to examine it 
per mail orexpress,a reference to a respectable New York | BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

house will he sufficient. All orders will meet with prompt 
attention if addressed. WM. MURPHY, 

257 Broadway. 

Jpg?” Specimens will be sent on application to any part 
of the United States. A liberal discount made to Station¬ 
ers and Postmasters. .82 


A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pump3. 


H ARVEST GLOVES- Got up expressly for Far¬ 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a sme defence against 
thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 

80-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 


CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 13.—At market, 90(1 Cattle—atiout 
606 Beeves, and 300 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©6,50 per cwt.; first quality 
©6; second do. 5,50; third do. 5; ordinary 4. 

Hides—©5,25 ?cwl. Tallow ©5,25. 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5®6,50. 

Stores—Working oxen—©70,05®1OO. 

Cows and Calves—©20, 30®37. 

Yearlings—None. 

Two years old, ©14, 20®26; three vears old, ©20,28® 
35. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,471 at market. 

Prices, Extra, ©4, 6®7. By lot, ©1,50, 2®2,75. 

Swine—None. 

Remarks—The market is a shade quicker than it was 
last week. * 

84 cars came Over the Fitchburg Railroad. 79 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 


Itrisfhtou Cattle Market. 


J^gF" The cars on the Camden and Amboy Rail 
Road are each supplied with a keg containing 12 
or 15 gallons of iced water, for the benefit of the 
passengers. 

Why will not the Superintendents of the Albany 
and Buffalo line adopt this simple and inexpensive 
plan, so conducive to the comforts of passengers? 
So far as speed anti safety are concerned, no fault 
can reasonably »e found with the present arrange¬ 
ments; hut the demand for comfort is one. that is 
steadily on the increase and cannot easily he dis¬ 
regarded.— Courier. 


BRIGHTON, Aug. 14.—1,100 Cattle at market inclu¬ 
ding working Oxen, Cows and Calves, &c., &c. 

A further decline of about 25c. per hundred was sub¬ 
mitted to, a few reaching ©6,25. We quote good at ©6; 
fair at ®5,2o®5,75; ordinary at ©4,25(3)4,75. Working 
Cattle, dull. Cows and Calves also. 150 remain unsold, 
principally of the pooler class. Large supply of southern 
cattle expected next week. 

Sheep and Lambs—At market, 5.3S0 prices, ©1,25,1,50, 
4,73,2,00,2,50, 3,00. 

The market was not ns good as last week by 25c. per 
head. 500 remained unsold. 

(Sheep a large supply, and very dull many unsold.)— 
Two additional lots arrived this morning, 

Swine—About 600 in market. 100 remain unsold.— 
Dealers are expecting a further decline, sales Doing very 
slow— r Mass, Ploughman. 


Married, 


In Parma, by James C. Austin, Esn., on the 10th of De¬ 
cember, 1850, Mr. ADRIAN G. SCRANTOM and Miss 
MARY I?. SHELDEN, daughter of the late Josiah Shta- 
uen, of this city. 


Died, 


In Delpliia, lad., on the 1st l.isl., Rev. ISRAEL ROB- 
BARDS, formerly castor of the Baptist Church, in Pen- 
field, Monrye Co., N. Y. 

On me 12th inst., at Parma Corners, ELIZA, wife ot 
Mr. James Jackson, aged 49 years. 


A western paper slates that Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, a wealthy planter of Mississippi, recently 
brought with him to Cincinnati 14 slaves, whom 
he intends to set free and to place upon a farm he 
has purchased for them in Mercer county, Ohio. 


FURNITURE ROOMS, 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 
l rMlE subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cab- 
JL inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
State St. | lately occupied by Major S. H. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which he believes the largest in the city, and as .elegant, 
and assuhstantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware— In addition to what is above 
enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &e. By his 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged hy other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The frien.ls and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

76eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 


^FUIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
JL (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps arc well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.c. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. I is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 39 gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2J do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
bv the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

76tt CARY & BRAINARD. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


JAMES BROWN’S 

Hair-Work, Hair-Dye, and Hair-Restorative, 

C IENf'S. Furnishing Goods, and Shaving and Hair 
T Cutting head quarters,56 Buffalo-st., Rochester, N. Y, 
All persons in want of any, or all of the above articles, 
will, I think, be suited by calling as above. Old ladies 
wishing front bands I am sure to please; also curls and 
back-braids for young ladies. Gent’s Wigs and Toupees, 
a fine assortment. My Hair-Dye is good, and can lie de¬ 
pended upon for a good color, and also not to stain the 
skin.-Small size, ©1, large size ©1,50. Antispassisor Hair 
Restorative, put up in bottles of three sizes; 25 cts, 50 cts, 
and $1 per bottle ; the best article out. Also Shirts, Col¬ 
lars, Cravats, Stocks, Combs and Brushes, I’erfumery, 
&c. . 71—tf 


“Speed the Plow.” 

Roiicsee Seed Store & Iff. Warehouse 


r I ’HE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
JL tention of the farming community to the faetthntthey 


have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Flows, in a series of 21 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse 3c Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

6.5 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


NEW SEED STOKE 

agricultural" warehouse. 

No. 68 State st.. first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s Blocs, Rochester, N. V. 
rri HE subscribers, under the 11a me of Briggs & Brother, 
X are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapaljc & Briggs. 
68-tf JOHN T- BRIGGS. 


PM) ws ! PLOWS!! PLOW S!! ! 


A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lap 


Plied furrows, lately got up Ly Ituggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborough, Vi., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows of different size 1 -', among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 

Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would lie pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, wlietherthey wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 69-tf 


GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Iloes, Spades, Forks. Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, bv 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 


W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 


proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

68tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 


Agricultural Societies Attention, 

TENTS FOR MIKE. 


t T’HF. Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of" County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 59 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 
persons up to 409. 

N. B.—It is desirable that enrlv application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y 


10 


EMERY A CO.’S 

Premium Rail Rond Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
rrMIE above machines are offered the public this season 
1 at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manufneting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.©110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power ©35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 33 

Bands for above sett complete witn wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we otter and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two HorsePower.©100 

One do do . 75 

Thethreshers havingnopatent on them are same asabove 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway. Albany, N.Y. 


S. MOI'LSONi at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, X. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spv Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peavii and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’icited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


J EACIIED ASHES with about 15 percent, of lime for 


sale if applied for immediatelv, at No. 36 Front St. 
70tf " S. MOULSON. 


The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
r'pHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietorof the “ Rochester 
JL Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised hy himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that arc worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. * 70tf 


PROFESSOR SINT/KNICH 

j) ESPECTFULLY informs the admirers of the F’ue Arts 
1A. that he gives instructions in the different departments 
of Drawing and Painting, viz: l.e.tu Pencil and Chalk 
Drawing; Painting in Water and Oil colors; Perspective 
and Sketching from Nature; the theory of Light and Shade, 
Coloring and Oomoosition. 

Tilts method of teaching is founded on the practice of 
the most eminent Professors of London, and aided by a 
long experience, he flatters himself that his lessons will be 
found satisfactory to those who may ravor him with their 
confidence. 

i.landscapes painted; views of buildings and grounds ta¬ 
ken; end also portraits of animals—Drawings made for 

2.;*. 1’i.adit C.J’’.-'' T«rrns moderate. 


urns moderate. 

He is permitted to give references 0.'the h'ghestrespecta¬ 
bility. Among numerous others to 
Miss M B Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester. 
——Parsons, Esq.. •• Female Academy, Albany. 

-Ross, Esq., “ Academy Greenbush, N. Y. 

-Blauvert, Esq.. “ “ Morristown, N. J. 

Edwin Croswell, Esq., New York. 

H Hillyard, Esq., Landscape Painter, Boston. 

Specimens to be seen at No. 18 North street, Rochester. 
64-tf 


WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C IONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 
) cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &.c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which tne public are emaied to from the patronage he has 
received. F.. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf| Rooms 11, 15, 17, Gould Buildings, State St 


|(^fRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 


Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CUOSMAN. 


C tORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
/ price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
store, 4 Mail! st., by 79 C F GROSMAN. 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 


Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PERKINS, 

[Late E. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1828. | 


"Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 

No. 2!) Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


E. F. SMITH. j W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call tin; attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the o'ldy house in this city whose business 


J A PANNED IV A RE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and fo 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 


is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends tne business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, Jin' 1 our entire purchases are made from importers nt.d 
oc’ginal holders, from the same sources and ..pon equally 
favorable terms with those 01 New Vork Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers: hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as tow. and upon terms as favorable as those ot New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have a stock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall hp satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade >n Raonestr 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, kc 

F/ou 

and enables us to forward goods daily by Cana) without j sale ov 
extra charges for cartage or shinning, "’ OOylso. (62-41 


T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Pamph¬ 
lets, Periodicals, Cute of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, Sec., &c. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness a n.l on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a libera; share of patronage will be awarded! 0 the 
enterprise. 

Foundry in Talman Block, Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. V. BROWN, 

March, 1851. . Rochester, N.Y'. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [83-tf ] 


MARSHALL’S BOOK BINDERY, 

_ BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- 

l €r ^ W ilorl! ' Rochester. N. Y. 

iflGw .v.-y Music looks, Pamphlets, Periodicals, &c. t 
bound in plain and fancy bindings ; old books rebound 


Blank books ruled 'o any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions tor binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1951. [57-tf.] F. H. MARSHALL 


TT’AGl.E PLOWS-of alt sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
To ollkiiuNuf Agricultural Implements,Seeds.4c., 


E. C. WILDER & GO 

Palmyra,\Ya,yneCo.,N. Y. 















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 




THE OLD OAK TREE. 


Give me .1 home—O! a home for me. 

Where the lofty boughs of the Old Oak T ree 
Are swung by the winds in the deep wild-wood. 
Where he dwells in iiis sombre solitude; 

His is the strength that defies the storm. 

Where it dances round the stately form, 

’Tisthen lhat he laughs like a king in ins glee. 

For a daring chief is 'he Old Oak Tree. 

Long years have fled since I first knew 
The forest spot where the Old Oak grew; 

Long years are flown—yet memory still 
Commands the mind at her own good will; 

She leads mine back to a happier time. 

To fairer scenes and a sweeter clime. 

When I wander’d alone in childhood free. 

And sought me a nook by the Old Oak Tree. 

A nook in the forest—a sweet retreat 
From the tumult of men in the noisy street, 

From the city’s trade—the hum of the crowd, 

As they wended forth with their voices loud; 

’Tv as dear methinks, for there was heard 
The warbling notes of many a bird; 

They came from the glens, o’er the hill and the lea, 
A tribute to pay to the Old Oak Tree. 

Give me a home—O! a home for me, 

Where the branches green of the Old Oak Tree 
Will cheer my life ns it glides along. 

With a rustling sigh and an inmate’s song; 

I ask no more from the world’s dark frown, 

As my days on the stream are wafted down, 

Than a peaceful home, tho’ humble it be, 

By the swinging boughs of the Old Oak Tree. 


<£l)c £»kdc!) Booh. 

THE GENTEEL NEIGHBORS. 

BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 

“ Have you seen our now neighbors ?” 
asked Georgian;! Fay, as the family was 
one morning gathered around the breakfast 
table. 

“ 1 have not,” replied her father, “ who 
are they ?” 

“ The TiTindalls,” replied Georgiana.— 
“ The Wardens know them; and Jane says 
they are very genteel people. Their furni¬ 
ture is really splendid. I think they will 
be quite an acquisition to our society.” 

“ If they are not too genteel,” said Mr. 
Fay, dryly. 

The beautiful Georgiana bit her lip. 

“ Why are you such an enemy to gentil¬ 
ity ?” she asked. 

“That I am not!” answered the mer¬ 
chant. “ I am as much an admirer of po¬ 
liteness and elegance, as you — my proud 
child!” 

“ But you said, ‘ if the Trundalls are not 
too genteel.’ ” 

“ I mean, if they happen to belong to 
that class of people who live entirely for 
the sake of appearances—who are, in fact, 
no better than their neighbors, aside from 
the trappings with which they cover their 
vulgarity—if they are all show and no sub¬ 
stance—all outward politeness, and no heart 
— in short, if they are loo genteel, I am sure 
I shall not like them.” 

“ 0, I am sure, they are not such peo¬ 
ple as you describe,” said Georgiana.— 
“Mrs. Trundall gave twenty dollars last 
week to the * Society of Charitable La¬ 
dies.’ She appears to he a very benevo¬ 
lent woman.” * 

“ The * Society of Charitable Ladies ’ 
happens to be very fashionable,” dryly ob¬ 
served Mr. Fay. “ Mrs. Jubilee subscribed 
fifty dollars, a few days since; and she 
is the most selfish woman of the world I 
know.” 

“ You are so apt to condemn people who 
are genteel,” murmured Georgiana. 

“I do so to counteract a sad tendency 
on the part of my daughter to follow every 
new fashion, and to run after those people 
who keep up genteel appearances,” said 
Mr. Fay. 

Georgiana cast an appealing look at her 
mother. 

“I think you are both prejudiced,” said 
Mrs. Fay, smiling; “one in favor of, and 
the other against gentility. For my part, 
I think it best to wait, and see who these 
people are before we either court or con¬ 
demn them.” 

A few evenings after this conversation 
took place, Georgiana entered the parlor, 
and gave an enthusiastic description of 
Mrs. Theodore Trundall, her genteel neigh¬ 
bor, whom she had met that afternoon for 
the first time. 

“ I am glad the Trundalls have come 
into our street,” she exclaimed. “ Their 
elegant establishment is a credit to our 
neighborhood; and Mrs. Trundall is the 
most genteel lady I have seen. I under¬ 
stand she is of an Plnglish family of quali¬ 
ty ; and Mr. Trundall is one of the weal¬ 
thy firm of J. Smith & Co., wine import¬ 
ers.” 

“ 01” said Mr. Fay, “ that is a respecta¬ 
ble firm. But I never heard of Mr. Trun¬ 
dall.” 

“ They are very genteel people,” exclaim¬ 
ed Georgiana. “ Mrs. Trundall wears real 
diamonds, and they keep their carriage.— 
You should have seen Mrs. Trundall as she 
rode out this afternoon! I do not often 
envy people; but really, when I saw her 
get into her superb carriage ”— 

“ Come! come!” cried Mr. Fay, “ enough 
of this! Next thing you will be teasing 


me for diamonds and as fine a carriage as 
our new neighbors!” 

“ I would tease you if I knew it would 
do any good. It is really a shame, dear 
father that we cannot appear as well as 
some of our neighbors.” 

“ It is no shame at all. If I could af¬ 
ford a twelve hundred dollar carriage, I 
would have one. But, although I cannot, 
1 neither blame nor envy those who can af¬ 
ford such.extravagance, and have them.— 
So do not talk about our neighbors, and 
make comparisons.” 

Georgiana thought her father very un¬ 
reasonable, but as she could not prevail on 
her mother to take her part, she wisely 
dropped the subject. 

On the following day, Miss Georgiana 
did herself the honor of calling on her 
new neighbor. Delighted with her recep¬ 
tion, she returned home more enthusiastic 
than ever, in favor of the genteel Mrs. 
Trundall. 

“ She is a magnificent woman! Already 
she is becoming the most fashionable lady 
in our society. The Smalleys, the How¬ 
ards, the Wings and the Robinsons all call 
on her; and that’s enough to stamp any 
body with gentility. 0, such a sofa as 
they have got, Father! We must have one 
like it! 1 do not think it cost over two 
hundred dollars, either.” 

“ I think you will have to be satisfied 
with our old sofa unlil I can afford to pay 
two hundred dollars for a new one.” 

Afford ? I am sure you can afford it, 
as well as Mr. Trundall. What is money 
good for, but use? That is what Mrs. 
Trundall said to-day. She has everything 
she wants, and if mother were only a little 
like her—” 

“ I could never urge your father to live 
beyond his means,” interrupted Mrs. Fay. 
“ 1 do not believe in imitating the extrava¬ 
gances of oth<5r people, more than he does.” 

“You cannot call that extravagant which 
people can afford,” answered Georgiana.— 
“For my part, I think, we could afford 
a new piano. After seeing Mrs. Trundall’s 
I am really ashamed of ours —it is so very 
common-place!” 

“ You used to think it very beautiful,” 
said Mr. Fay. 

“ To be sure, I did, when it was in fash¬ 
ion. But if you should see Mrs. Trundall’s 
—there’s no use in talking, however! I 
suppose I shall have to put up with the old 
piano, and a good many other things, which 
are no better than they should be.” 

“ When is Mrs. Trundall going to favor 
us with a call?” asked Mr. Fay. 

“ I am almost ashamed to have her come 
at all;” replied Georgiana, “after seeing 
her magnificent furniture, I dread to have 
her get a glance at ours. By the side of 
her splendid tapestry carpet, this looks ac¬ 
tually poverty-stricken.” 

“Fudge?” cried Mr. Fay. “ You are 
actually growing silly!” 

Georgiana colored with indignation, to 
think her father was so unreasonable; but 
at the same time, she perhaps thought she 
had said a little too much, and Mrs. Trun¬ 
dall’s name was not mentioued again that 
evening. 

Two or three days after, Georgiana was 
thrown into a great state of excitement, by 
a visit from her fashionable neighbor. Mrs. 
Trundall actually condescended to favor the 
Fays with a call. Unfortunately for Mrs. 
Fay, she was absent; and she had not the 
supreme felicity of meeting that fashiona¬ 
ble lady. Georgiana, however, was not 
very sorry; for she could not divest her¬ 
self of the idea that Mrs. Trundall’s air of 
patronage w r ould be displeasing to her moth¬ 
er, while she herself could excuse it, sup¬ 
posing such manoeuvres natural to great la¬ 
dies of fashion. 

Shortly after this memorable event in 
Georgiaiia’s life, Mrs. Trundall gave a par¬ 
ty to half the people in the neighborhood, 
and great offence to the other half. Mrs. 
Trundall having learned something of the 
new society into which she had moved, had 
scrupulously avoided sending invitations to 
any people who were not decidedly genteel. 
The Morgans were overlooked, although 
they were generally allowed to be the most 
benevolentand estimable family in the neigh¬ 
borhood ; hut Morgan was not rich, and his 
daughter had no faculty for keeping up 
appearances, at the expense of home com¬ 
forts and domestic peace. The Baldwins, 
however, were invited —although Mr. Bald¬ 
win had failed three times within as many 
years; and now lived in a magnificent estab¬ 
lishment, which belonged, nominally, to his 
brother, and a host of creditors coveted 
with great rage and indignation. In near¬ 
ly every case, Mrs. Trundall appeared to 
have a remarkable penchant for the genteel 
and a great contempt for the respectable; 
and it was afterwards remarked by some 
envious wag, that the party was made up 
of the worst people, and the best dressed 
in town. 

Great was Georgiana Fays trepidation 
when she saw the scented favors, which en¬ 
titled those who received them, to places in 
Mrs. Trundalls’s genteel assembly, dropping 
like heavenly gems among the select fash¬ 
ionables of the neighborhood; and fearful 
was her anxiety to know if she was to be 
invited. For six hours Georgiana was 
wretched. She felt that to be overlooked 


by Mrs. Trundall, vould be her ruin; while 
an invitation to her select party, would place 
.her indisputably in the ranks of the most 
genteel. At length the billet came! No 
love epistle overflowing with the sweets of 
the tender passion, was ever received with 
such thankfulness and joy; although Geor¬ 
giana could not help thinking that the 
Trundals had taken a great while to consid¬ 
er the propriety of inviting her, and she 
owed her good fortune to mere chance. 

Georgiana saw a great many things to 
displease her, at the party, and which she 
would have condemned openly, in any 
house, excepting Mrs. Trundall’s. Since 
they were tolerated by that lady, however. 
Georgiana felt bound to admire them, and 
to give them credit for points of beauty and 
originality which it is possible they did not 
possess. 

Georgiana annoyed her excellent parents 
unspeakably, by her endless eulogies on the 
splendid entertainment given by that gen¬ 
teel neighbor. When her mother found 
fault with certain things she described, .hen 
would she exclaim — 

“ Oh, I do not doubt but it may seem 
odd to you —but it is certainly genteel.— 
Mrs. Trundall is no mean pretender to fash¬ 
ion, I assure you. She knows what is fit 
and proper, better than we do.” 

Accordingly Georgiana imitated Mrs. 
Trundall’s manners and dress, and tried to 
appear as genteel as their genteel neighbor. 
She likewise wished to give a party some¬ 
thing like Mrs. Trundall’s—but before this 
was accomplished a little incident occurred 
which we must mention. 

Mrs. Fay had not had the good fortune 
to meet Mrs. Trundall, during all the time 
Georgiana was so much taken up with her 
line qualities. The second time Mrs. Trun¬ 
dall called, Mrs. Fay was out, as before; 
but while that lady was waiting in the par¬ 
lor for Georgiana to come down, Mrs. Fay 
returned. The latter, little suspecting what 
person of distinction was in her house, en¬ 
tered the parlor abruptly, and stopped short 
on seeing a stranger. 

Mrs. Trundall was young, good looking, 
and elegantly dressed; and it was perhaps 
in consequence of her genteel apparance, 
that Mrs. Fay regarded her so closely.— 
However, it was not a look of admiration 
Mrs. Fay bestowed upon the visitor, but 
rather a look of astonishment and doubt 
Instead, therefore, of smiling complacently 
when Mrs. Fay inclined her head, Mrs. 
Trundall turned pale and appeared embar¬ 
rassed. A moment afier her face became 
crimson, when Mrs. Fay exclaimed— 

“ Why, Janet Wilkins! is it you?” 

Janet Wilkins — or Mrs. Trundall—or 
whoever the visitor was, stammered with 
great agitation— 

“ You take me for — for the wrong person! 
I am Mrs. Trundall!” 

“Mrs. Trundall! our near neighbor! I 
am happy to see you,” said Mrs. Fay, cor¬ 
dially. “ But now I hear you speak I 
should recognize you, if not before. Why, 
I never heard you were married! But 
now I recollect that a Mr. Trundall was 
paying attention to you when you worked 
for us. 1 am glad to know you have made 
out so well. Really Janet, or Mrs. Trundall, 
you should have called to see me before.” 

The excellent Mrs. Fay, who, in the sim¬ 
plicity and kindness of her heart, had no 
suspicion of that false pride which causes 
parvenues to be ashamed of any humble 
but respectable capacity they may formerly 
have filled —was astonished to see the per¬ 
turbation into which Mrs. Trundall was 
thrown by her words. 

“ I beg you not to insult me by—by re¬ 
verting to my former—misfortunes!” stam¬ 
mered Mrs. Trundall, confused and angry. 
“ I confess I was once a—a—a dependant.” 

“ A domestic of mine—and what harm ?” 
said Mrs. Fay bluntly. “ I always had a 
respect for you, and I believe treated you 
well; at least, I tried to; for in my opinion, 
honesty is respectability, and people who 
labor fijr a livelihood, are much more esti¬ 
mable than those who live by cheating, 
and pretend to riches which they do not 
possess. 

Although this last remark was intended 
to soothe Mrs. Trundall’s feelings, it offend¬ 
ed her mortally. She arose magnificently, 
and swept out of the room. Before Mrs. 
Fay could stop her, she had passed the hall 
door, and entered her carriage. 

At that moment, Georgiana came down 
in a great flutter—having hurriedly made 
fitting preparations to see so distinguished 
a person as Mrs. Trundall. 

“ Where is she ?” she asked. 

“ Gone.” 

“ Gone!” 

“ She left this moment.” 

Georgiana lifted up her hands in despair. 

“ Oh 1 what can have happened ?” she 
exclaimed. “I would not offend Mrs. Trun¬ 
dall for the world ?” 

“You think she is a criterion of gentili¬ 
ty ?” said Mrs. Fay, smiling. 

“ Indeed I do! I know no one like her. 
She is no mean pretender.” 

“ Hear me a moment, my child. I know 
what Mrs. Trundall is. I grant that she is a 
remarkably shrewd, ambitious, energetic 
woman; but she has not yet learned what 
is true gentility!” 

“ She has not!” 


“ Hear me, child. You remember hear¬ 
ing me speak of Janet Wilkins?” 

“A domestic you had, six years ago, when 
I was away at school ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What of her?” 

“ Why, she and your genteel Mrs. Trun¬ 
dall are—” 

“Sisters?” cried Georgiana, trembling. 

“ Not sisters,” replied her mother, “ but 
one and the same person.” 

It is impossible to describe Georgiana’s 
consternation. Had any but her mother, 
told her the strange story, she would not 
have believed it. But now she could ac¬ 
count for all those peculiarities in Mrs. 
Trundall’s manners, which hitherto she had 
regarded as evidences of originality, and a 
knowledge of the world, hut which now ap¬ 
peared to her glaringly vulgar. 

As the reader can draw his own conclu¬ 
sions concerning the character of Mrs. Trun¬ 
dall, and understand the moral lesson such 
people teach us, we shall not trouble him 
with the conversation which passed between 
the disconcerted, humble Georgiana, and 
her sensible mother, on the subject. — 
Enough to say, that Georgina never after¬ 
wards fell into the vulgar error of aping the 
manners of the pretended genteel. 

Without any assistance from Mrs. Fay, 
who was too high-minded to expose the 
Trundalls to her neighbors, these genteel 
people sank in the scale of society about as 
rapidly as they had risen. It was ascer¬ 
tained that Trundall was only a clerk in the 
employ of J. Smith & Co., and that he was 
living beyond his means as fast as a man 
can easily do. To keep up appearances, 
Mr. Trundall paid himself from the desk of 
his employers, and incurred debts, but it 
was not long before his dishonesty, and his 
wife’s vulgarity, were exposed. They dis¬ 
appeared, and no traces were left behind, 
of the Genteel Neighbors. 

[Flag of Our Union. 



ONE OF THE CONUNDRUMS. 


Said Old Roger—(it is queer what odd 
conceits will get into his head, at his age, 
too, when he ought to be setting a better 
example for us young people)—said he — 
(this was said to the boarders after they 
had been holding at supper a very learned 
and critical conversation on Art-Unions and 
their tendency)—said he—(you could hard¬ 
ly tell whether he was funning or not, he 
was so very grave in his tone)—said he— 
(the boarders were all looking at him, and 
Miss Seraphina at the piano ceased piay- 
ing)—said he—“ Why are certain places of 
amusement in Spain like the American Art 
Union ?” Here was a stunner, a sockdola¬ 
ger, a canister shot, a side-winder, a clinch¬ 
er, a confounder. Why was it? Not a 
soul of ’em could tell, though they bit their 
fingers, and looked perplexed, and crossed 
their legs, and shook their heads never so 
much. Why was it? “Why,” said the 
old fellow, “ its because they have a bul-let- 
in.” There was’nt a mouthful of supper ate 
after that, and the landlady was heard to 
remark, in confidence to the help, that she 
wished Mr. Roger would keep choking all 
the time. 


Muggins says that rogues ought to be 
well paid; it gives a fellow so much troub¬ 
le. He once cheated a man in a horse trade 
he says, and was in law about it afterwards 
for over fourteen years. Unless you have 
got lots of patience, therefore, never ‘set up 
for a rascal. 


Something for Typos. — of my ex¬ 
istence, give me an ,” said a Printer to 

his sweetheart. She made a-at him, 

and planted her between his i i’s. — 
“ Such an outrage,” said Faust, looking •(• j- 
at her, “ is without a ||.” 

Feline. —An English paper announces 
the marriage of Charles Catt, Esq., of 
Brighton, to Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late Benjamin Mew, Esq., of Newport, Isle 
of Wight. Won’t they have mew -sic in 
that family ? 

“ Brevity the Soul of Wit.” —A trav¬ 
eler writing from the coast of Africa, says: 
“ The people die very fast, and the sheep 
have very long tails.” Sufficiently concise 
for any class of readers. 

A gentleman of Cincinnati, says its most 
appropriate name would be the Ham- burg 
of America. “ Yes,” replied another “I 
think it will be the wieaMropolis of the 
United States.” 


“ Come down from that building, and I’ll 
knock your head off!” “You will, will you?” 
“ Yes, you scoundrel, I will.” “ Then 1 guess 
upon the whole I shan’t come down!” 

Some people are pleased when you step 
on other people’s corns; hut when you step 
on their’s, good gracious how they hop. 

What two sciences are employed by 
teamsters in driving oxen ? Afaw-ticulture 
and (}ee-o\ogy. 



“ Attempt the en<l. and nevirstand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA. 


My name, and the plaee in which I reside 
Just 24 letters will plainly describe; 

To find out my whole, you may read down the 
side. 

My 1, C> 3 and 4 is a part of my house. 

My 2. 24, 20 gives rise to abuse, 

My 3, 6 and 8 is not very old, 

My 4, 5, 23 has too often been told. 

My 5, 18, 20 is plenty in winter, 

My G, 5 and 7 is the chance of the hunter, 

My 7, 9, 5 and 8, Oh, never say old, 

My 8, 9 and 7 may be seen in the fold. 

My 9, 5, 24 all this globe does surround, 

My 10, 6, 3, 24 betwixt mountains is found, 

My 11,3 and 4 has never been well, 

My 12, 20 and 1 oft refreshes the dale. 

My 13, 5, 15 to man’s nature has clung, 

My 14, 3 and 8 can never be young. 

My 15, 14, 12 indicates a short sleep, 

My 16 r 5, 3, 4 is a stream that’s not deep. 

My 17, 3 and 6 is well known to a sailor, 

My 18, 3, 6, 8 I have been hy a tailor, 

My 19, 6, 22 on my head may be found, 

My 20, G, 24 is the organ of sound. 

My 21. 14, 5 is my nearest relation, 

My 22, 6, 3, 4 always stands in high station. 

My 23, 4 and 7 was a tree on the plain, 

My 24, 5, G, 4 is a part of the snme. 

[O’ Answer next week. 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is an office seeker like a hungry horse?— 
He’s fond of votes. 

Why is the christening font like hydropathic 
medicine? It’s wholly water. 

Why is a tamarack cano like a disobedient child? 
Because its naughty ( knotty.) 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

PROBLEM. 


A and 15, have twelve dollars, each and C shall 
have a share expressed by tlie difference between 
tlie cubes of A. and B.’s money divided by the dif¬ 
ference of their squares. How much will C. re¬ 
ceive. John. 

O’ Answer next week. 


A QUESTION. 


The following letters were in a Welch Church, 
over the ten commandments, and remained upwards 
of a hundred years unexplained. As a couplet of 
poetry, making use of only one of the vowels, it 
commands admiration: 

PRSVKYPR F C T M N 
V R K P T HSPRCPTSTN 
To solve tho enigma, add one of the vowels and 
use it as often as found necessary. 

O’ Answer next week. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 85. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma.— New York 
State Fair. ( 

Answer to Charade.— Eye-lash. 

EMERY k CO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

KAILROAI) HOUSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Bovvers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav- 
mg been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side hy side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
(Sept. ISoU,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if 1 want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
comniittee-nian of said Society lor years, I have decided 
against you ofteuer than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as tho author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, ami eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished hy us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY &. CO. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER. RY 
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Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2il floor, ] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 


The New-Yorkkr. contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United Slates. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on Hie smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Doi.i.aks a Year — #1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ©5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) (or RIO; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for *15; Twenty Copies 
for ©‘25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at tire same rate. Six mouths subscriptions in proportion. 

All moneys received by mail will he acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

• Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as well as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New- Y orker. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent hy mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at tlie rate of ©1 per square 
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PUOBKESS AND I.UPItOVMJI F.NT. 


“BALDWIN THEORY OF MANURES.” 


IN TWO NUMBERS. — NO. II. 


“ 8th. That the excrement of animals is not ma¬ 
nure. Like the bodies of animals, it never be¬ 
comes the food of plants until subject to putre¬ 
faction.” 

Prof. Johnston deems the term manure 
to mean any substance which contributes 
to the growth of plants, either by actually 
entering into their composition, or by pre¬ 
paring food for them. Now will it be deni¬ 
ed that “the excrement of animals” and 
“ the bodies of animals ” contain substan¬ 
ces on which plants feed, and from which 
they form their own substance? And if 
these articles do thus contribute to the 
growth of plants, why are they not raa- 

inivps 9 


‘‘9th. That the value of manure materially do- 
pends upon tho perfection of the putrefaciive pro¬ 
cess; that is, the strength or fertilizing qualities 
of the manure, may always ho estimated by the 
density and duration of the shade to which it has 
been subject.” 

If it is true that “ the strength of ma¬ 
nure may always be estimated by the den¬ 
sity and duration of the shade to which it 
has been subject,” then it would follow 
that manure which had laid in a close cellar 
for one hundred years, would be better than 
when it was put there. IIow this could be 
so is as “ clear as mud.” 


“ lOtili. That the surface of the eartli itself will 
readily undergo the putrefactive process, if favor¬ 
ably located, that is, densely shaded, which of 
necessity implies a cold, dark, close, and damp lo¬ 
cation.” 



How much is there of the body of the 
earth that does not lie in the shade? It 
certainly takes but the merest crust to 
shade all that lies under it; and if shade is 
all that is necessary for “ the earth itself to 
undergo the putrefactive process,” why has 
not its principal portion been long ago a 
mass of rottenness? But who ever heard 
before that the “earth itself,” that is pure 
earthy matter, was capable of putrefaj- 
tion ? 


“11th. That the fertility imparted to the earth 
by shade, that is, manure made of the earth it¬ 
self, is more durable, and therefore more valua¬ 
ble, than that made of any other substance what¬ 
soever. 

“ 12th. It is not true that the impoverished con¬ 
dition ol any soil proceeds from a deficiency in 
one or more of its mineral constituents, because 
all soils, alike, may he made exceedingly fertile by 
shade alone.” 


The last proposition contains the gist of 
the whole theory. The idea of the sterili¬ 
ty of soils being caused by the exhaustion 
of their mineral, and other ingredients 
which arc taken up by plants, is here pro¬ 


nounced false; and we are gravely told 
that “all soils, alike ”—no matter of what 
they consist—“ may be made exceedingly 
fertile by shade alone.” Why will not Dr. 
Baldwin give the public the benefit of a 
few examples by way of demonstrating the 
correctness of this assertion? Let him 
make up a soil of, pure flint, and when he 
has shaded it to his satisfaction, show its 
productiveness. 

Such is the “ Baldwin Theory of Ma¬ 
nures.” The deductions made from it, are 
such as the most natural construction of 
the language would justify. It will be no¬ 
ticed, however, that the “ Theory ” is, in 
many instances, given in ambiguous terms 
—the idea lies somew’hat in the “ shade,” 
and from this obscurity may not, perhaps, 
be clearly seen. But really it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that the manner in which the 
subject is presented in these twelve propo¬ 
sitions, from the vagueness of the language 
and the unreasonableness of the ideas, 
would have rendered it entirely unworthy 
of notice, had it not appeared in a respect¬ 
able journal, from which it has been exten¬ 
sively copied. 

From what has been said it must not be 
supposed that I deny, altogether, that shade 
may be the means of increasing the fertil¬ 
ity of the soil; but its advantages are 
greatly exaggerated, and carried to an un¬ 
warrantable f-xtreme, in this “ Baldwin 
Theory ” —to say nothing of the absurd po¬ 
sitions by which it is attempted to estab¬ 
lish the “ Theory.” 

The operation of shade on the soil, may 
favor the growth of plants in several ways 
1st. If a covering be applied to land occu¬ 
pied by grass, the grass may be killed, af¬ 
ter a lapse of time, so far as the covering 
extends, and the grass-roots, by their decay, 
will increase the amount of soluble organ¬ 
ic matter in the soil; the fertility of the 
soil is improved—and if the spot is again 
sown with grass seed, the plants will flour¬ 
ish, for a while, with more vigor than the 
surrounding sward. 

2d. Covering the soil with any dead 
matter preserves its moisture. I say dead 
matter because living vegetation draws 
away the moisture of the soil. If a part 
of a field should be covered with boards in 
winter or spring, and allowed to remain du¬ 
ring the summer, the soil would be kept in 
a moist state, whatever might be the char¬ 
acter of the season. If the whole field 
should be plowed and sowed to wheat in 
autumn, the part which had been covered, 
would be likely to be in much the best 
condition for a crop —especially if a drought 
had prevailed—in which case the soil which 
had not the benefit of the covering, would 
have become closely compacted and baked 
by the sun; it would break up by the plow 
in large, hard lumps; there would be so 
little loose mould, and the whole soil would 
be so dry, that the seed would but poorly 
germinate; the plants would make but a 
feeble growth before winter, and in conse¬ 
quence of all these adverse circumstances 
the crop would probably be light. On the 
other hand, the soil which had been cover¬ 
ed, would break up mellow, and would at 
once come into the best possible condition 
for the seed, and for the support of the 
crop. The crop would immediately com¬ 
mence a vigorous growth, ■would be pre¬ 
pared to resist the frosts of winter, and 
would probably yield a better return at 
harvest, than that from the ground which 
had not been shaded. 

This example is designed to show, simp¬ 
ly, the effects of shade in preserving the 
moisture of the soil. If litter or straw 
were used instead of boards, the expeii- 
ment would not be so fair because, the mat¬ 


ter would decompose, more or less, and its 
soluble portion would soak into and enrich 
the soil., 

3d. The shading of the earth may facil¬ 
itate the deposition of nitric salts. The 
causes most favorable to the formation of 
these salts in the soil, are not, probably, 
fully understood. The constant moisture 
produced by covering, and the soil being 
at the same time protected against the 
soaking and washing of rains, may favor 
the ascent of soluble mineral salts, as pot¬ 
ash and soda, by capillary attraction; and 
by being brought near the surface and 
within the action of the atmosphere, the 
nitrogen may unite with them, forming ni¬ 
trates with these basesv Although these 
substances, thus formed, will hardly be 
recognised as the “ residue of putrefaction,” 
their value as constituting the “aliment of 
plants,” and as assisting In the preparation 
of that “ aliment,” will be readily admit¬ 
ted. A. d. w. 

Troy, N. Y., 1851. 


LETTERS 0 N 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 


BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 


FUANCE. 


CORN CULTURE-SUGGESTIONS. 


Many persons have observed this year, 
that in many instances, though the stalks 
of corn have attained a large and thrifty 
growth, the ears are few or but imper¬ 
fectly formed, and that the prospect for a 
good crop of sound, well ripened grain is 
quite unpromising, This unfruitfulnes may 
have its cause, in part, in tiie coldness of the 
season, while the frequent rains have for¬ 
warded the growth of the stalk—and of the 
weeds, also—drawing a large portion of nu¬ 
triment from the soil, so that now, at earing 
time, there is not that supply which the 
healthy formation of the grain demands, 
and hence it is imperfect or wholly wanting. 

The question arises, for a remedy or pre¬ 
ventive of this. If to land not in high or¬ 
der when planted, decomposed manure was 
applied in the hill, the rapid growth of the 
early part of the season has exhausted the 
supply, and now at this critical time, as the 
roots extend they do not gather the need¬ 
ed nourishment, and cannot fill the ears.— 
This, in the best of seasons, is an objection 
to exclusive manuring in the hill. Corn is 
a great feeder, its roots extend largely, and 
it needs a constant and unfailing supply 
throughout its growth, though there is un¬ 
doubted benefit in giving it a prompt and 
vigorous start in its early stages. 

Experiments in applying special manures 
during itspresentstage of growth, would be 
of much value to settle the question whether 
anything can be done to cause all the eais 
which begin to form upon the stalk—often 
from three to five in number—to fill with 


The Pittsfield Gazette suggests 

OO 


that “ the application of a handful of ashes to 
each hill, a spoonful of plaster, a little of 
some concentrated manure, as guano or 
poudrette, or any strong compost, would be 
of advantage,” and assist in producing this 
result. It appears reasonable that “ if the 
the plant were fed with a full supply of 
proper food for making grain, the several 
ears would be full of corn.” But the 
thought will be suggested,—how can the 
application of manures to the hill be of 
much value, when ihe roots have extended 
widely and deeply from that ceiitre? It 
cannot be of as great benefit as though the 
whole surface were manured, yet so nu¬ 
merous are the roots that it would undoubt 
edly be taken up by the plants, and prove 
an assistant in its perfection. It appears 
to us worthy of a trial, though the best 
plan, every one must concede, would be to 
supply the stimulus in the beginning—keep 
the soil open and light as long as the growth 
of the corn continues, and allow no weeds 
to rob it of the nutriment suppied. 


SILK AND SILKWORMS. 

Silk, is one of the great staple products 
of France: no branch of labor of such hum¬ 
ble origin, can compare with the production 
and manufacture of this article in extent 
and importance. This, like most kinds of 
business in old countries, is minutely sub¬ 
divided, and each part made a speciality, 
—one person grows the mulberry trees, an¬ 
other hatches the eggs and feeds the worms; 
a third, called the filiator, winds the silk from 
the cocoons and prepares the raw material 
for the manufacturer; then it passes thro’ 
the hands of the spinner, the weaver, the 
dyer, and so on to the wholesale and retail 
draper,—by whom it is distributed through 
all classes of society, throughout the civil¬ 
ized world. 

The production and manufacture of silk 
is said to be of Chinese origin; however 
this may be, it is carried to the greatestper- 
fection and extent in France of any coun¬ 
try, at the present time. A large propor¬ 
tion of the work of silk culture is perform¬ 
ed by children: its production is said to be 
the most easy, and the quality the most per¬ 
fect, in temperate climates; although the 
mulberry tree will grow in cold climates, 
and worms may be hatched and reared in 
an atmosphere artificially warmed; but the 
silk is inferior, and its cost greater. The 
mulberry is easily cultivated, and is the best, 
if not the only proper food of the silk worm; 
it grows best on a good sandy soil, and re¬ 
quires the greatest possible amount of light 
and air. The trees should not in general be 
stripped of their leaves for feeding the worms 
but once in a year; and all trees should be 
at least three years old before being defoli¬ 
ated at all: they maybe propagated by 
sowing the seed, by grafting or by layers; 
grafting is supposed to produce the best 
trees. 

Four varieties are cultivated principally, 
though some others also, to some extent.— 
These four are, the Murier Rose, or Rose 
leaved; the Mureir Multicaule,or Multicau- 
lis;—the Murier Muretti, and the Mureer 
Sauvageon, or Wild Mulberry. Of these, 
the Rose is considered superior to all others, 
and the Multicaulis the least valuable. 

Worms are divided into those which pro¬ 
duce a white and those which produce a 
yelldw cocoon. The principal races are the 
Sina, the Cora, the Turin and the Loudon: 
there are several others of inferior quality; 
the most valuable, and the finest silk is from 
the cocoon of the Sina. The usual timooo- 
cupied in feeding healthy worms is 28 to 
30 days: different races require different 
periods of time; some are fed as long as 
50 days, but this is in cases in which they 
are unhealthy or bady managed. The 
hatching of the eggs is generally a little 
hastened by artificial heat in order that 
they may be all hatched as nearly at one 
time as possible. 

Some silk growers recommend that the 
leaves should be cut finely for feeding 
young worms. Over feeding and fasting 
are both injurious; regularity and cleanli¬ 
ness are indispensable to success. When 
the worms are ready to wind the cocoon, 
small twigs are spread about among them, 
for them to fasten upon: when the cocoons 
is finished, the worm is killed by .steam, 
which is considered the best mode. The co¬ 
coon is now ready fur winding off. Silk 
worms are liable to be affected by several 
diseases: these may be induced by noxious 
gases and odors; bad leaves, and neglect; 


I filth, cold, wet, electricity in the air, thunder 
! storms, dec. A contagious disease called 
i Muscardine sometimes produces great mor- 
j tality among these insects: no cause or 
remedy is known for this malady. In gen¬ 
eral only one crop of worms can be reared 
in one season—attempts to get two, have 
been unsuccessful. 

The fact that silk growing is little at¬ 
tended to at present in America, is my 
apology for giving a mere outline of the 
subject: although to a few', details might 
be interesting, as this business has been but 
little understood in this country. The 
“ Morus Multicaulis fever,” like all other ex¬ 
citements, has been followed by a reaction; 
—and when silk growing is again taken up, 
it will be carried on in a more rational man¬ 
ner, and probably become a permanent and 
lucrative branch of industry. 


TROY WHEAT. 


The stalks were large and the heads long. 


Messrs. Editors: —I received a small 
paper of Troy wheat from the Patent office 
at Washington, accompanying which were 
the following recommendations: —This 
wheat was received at the Patent office 
from J. E. Coad, of St. Mary’s county, Md. 
It was originally brought from near the ru¬ 
ins of ancient Troy by an officer of the 
Navy. Mr. Coad says, “the stems of tins 
wheat are unusually large, bright and of 
great length, some measuring 6 feet,.flin¬ 
ches, while some of the heads were eleven 
inches in length and contained over 100 
grains; as a general thing the heads are 
much shorter, but well filled with large, 
plump wheat.” 

The Sample received was not all sound, 
good wheat, and after assorting carefully 
I might have had 100 kernels. These I 
sowed the 27th of September last, on a 
strong clay soil well suited for the growth 
of wheat. The land was spaded and pul¬ 
verised and the seed put in with much care 
about eight inches apart each way—thus 
occupying a space of about 20 feet square. 
I sowed upon it a half bushel of soot and 
ashes and a small quantity of pulverised 
yard manure. This wheat came up and 
looked thrifty during autumn, but in the 
spring appeared to be badly winter killed 
and promised but a meagre crop. It how¬ 
ever rallied very much during the months 
of May and June and produced a pretty 
fair crop. Ii seemed a great while in com¬ 
ing to maturity and was not fully ripe the 
12th of August, at which time it was cut. 


It appears to be a mixture of bearded and 
bald wheat. 

The berry is very large, and perhaps 
would have been plump had it stood a few 
days longer. From one year’s cultivation, 
I am not favorably impressed with this 
wheat, as suited to our climate. Inordina¬ 
ry seasons it would have been spoiled by 
rust, ripening so late. 

I shall have a quart or more which I 
intend sowing early, and shall pursue ex¬ 
periments to test its value, of which you 
may hear hereafter. 

Yours, dsc., Myron Adams. 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., August, 1851. 


Getting out Mock. —The present is the 
best time in the year for adding this sub¬ 
stance to the manure heap. The Maine Far¬ 
mer says, and we would endorse it:—“If 
you have any chance to obtain muck at a 
reasonable distance from you, it will be 
money well expended to employ a man and 
team a few days, or a week, or longer, ex¬ 
clusively in the business of hauling it to 
your barn-yard or any other place where 
you can cod vert it into manure by mixing 
it with cattle manure, or by mingling it with 
ashes, or by adding potash water to it” ' 
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DEEP PLOWING.—DROUGHT, 


IN FOUR NUMBERS- 


UFON WHAT DOES MAN SUBSIST I ers have done much, and foremost among 

^ sumb 7 ps _ k0 m them 1S the Frenc ^ agricultural chemist. ^he advantages of deep plowing have 

__ Boussingault, whose valuable investiga- been re p ea . te dly urged in our columns,— 

In consequence of the fact that artificial ifons, experiments and analyses have and Qne among them,—that crops on sub 
beverages, possessing in many respects sim- been published, translated and republished, sub-soiled and deeply worked land nevei 


SAVING MANURE. 


THE POTATO, 


The advantages of deep plowing have How shall I make the manure? We are indebted to South America for 

, ' ° , . . nmna Do look at your barnyard. Your ten this article, where it grows wild, and where 

been repeatedly urgei m our , cowg are a u owe( ] to scatter their manure it was cultivated long before it was known 

and one among them,—that crops on sub- a q around the yard at night, the fowls come in Europe. Clusius is the first European j 

sub-soiled and deeply worked land never hi nex t day, and spread it quite evenly over writer who mentions it, about the year 1588, 


<fec,, are anti-vital, that is to say, injurious culturist might be enabled to avail himself to the Farm Journal, and will be read with a'ten-'tlned fork, which is a great deal bet- 1730. Almost everywhere its introduction 

to the healthful action of the bodily func- 0 f every physical advantage to aid him in j n t eres t: ter, and clean up the yard every morning? met with a great deal of opposition. The 

tions. These experiments have not, how- applying his labor expended upon the soil. j n lbo sprblg of 1844, I broke up a stiff Then you might throw some fresh loam on treach especially, were excessively pieju 

ever, fully satisfied all, that it is best to In order t0 know upon what a plant of sod for corn, with' a heavy plow, (Prouty’s to the pile to coyer it from the sun. In diced on the subject, and Jj 

c j • i • • i kjl \ drawn hv two voke of oxen to the this wav vou miffht set nuite b. pile of good time of scarcity, duiin^ the lcvolutn n, hud 

leave off the use of tea and o o . any given species subsists it will be neces- gO ‘ ^ j tben fol . manur( f by September, which would come fallen upon them, that its culture became 

Oudry found in tea, it is said, a substance sary to ascertain, if possible, what it is com lov JT ed imme diately behind with a sub-soil quite handy about the fall-seeding. general. The potato has probably added 

crystalizing in delicate white needles.— p0 sed of. If this can be done, then, by j ()W> which stirred' up the sub-soil to the What do I think about tying up cows at millions to the population of Europe, and 
This substance he called Theine, whose knowing the soil and the dressing used, the depth of six or seven inches more. After night? for a long succession of years rendere un- 

quantity amounted to about one-half per farmer knows whether he has any good thi plowi, g and harrowing were finished. The best plan in the wor d to save labor known those distress,ng fant.nes winch had 

quantity amount 1 1 - „ a stick could be pushed down in nearly ev- and manure. The cows will go at once to previously been so frequent, 

cent. It is very similar to caffeine. » reason to expect a crop or no i om< g <■ art Q f tbe {jejd, to the depth of fif- their stanchions, and may be fastened in a In addition to the usual culinary uses of 

analysis, according to Jobst, is—hydrogen soil. Chemists have given and are giving inches of loose earth. It was well very short time. The milker can sit down po tatoes, bread may be made by mixing 

5.22; carbon, 49.00; oxygen, 10.27, and almost daily, the analyses of the different p i owe( i an d the experiment was a fair one. and do his work without being obliged to with them nearly an equal portion of wheat 

nitrogen 28.91. vegetable productions cultivated for man’s YVe may remember that that summer was get up and travel the yard over, through flour; and also a kind of cheese, by redu- 

Runge another chemist, detected in subsistence, as well as for that of other an- a very dry one. Not only were our pas- the pond hole and over the dung heap, a cing them to the consistence of paste, add- 

a , .i. * . mi • ture fields burnt up and bare, but the sum- score of times. It makes a hired man W an equal quantity ol curd, with a little 

coffee a substance, m fine crystals, that he lraa ls. So, also, of sods. This subject will *»«- „ Cattle were good . n atured, don’t it, to chase a restless sa f t , and some other ingredients, mixing the 

named caffeine. It scarcely amounted to be resumed again in a future number oi f oc j ( j ere< j f or sorne time. cow? Haven’t you seen the stool fly many whole together and forming it into moulds, 

one-third per cent. Most of the other veg- the Rural. w - I went to England in the spring of that a time, only making a bad matter worse? Alcohol is very extensively distilled from 


your cows, why 


PLASTER ON SUMMER FALLOW. 


etable productions named in a former article, --——-- year and did not return until the crop was Now, were all the cows tied, no such ex- the potato in some parts of Europe. Starch 

and used as tea is used, contain theine or PLASTER ON SUMM ER FALLOW. harvested in the fall. It proved a full av- ercise would be necessary, when the milker may be made by the simple process of 

. . ,• i • • t-,, , •. r f eraire and I was told it had been a com- often times is weary. Cows may* be milk- scraping them into water and well washing 

theo-bromme which is \eiy similar to theine, Friend Moore 1 lease admit a short ; emark of the neighbors and passers- ed in about half the time in the barn.— the pulp, when the starch settles to the 

and is found in chocolate and cocoa, these acc0 unt of my experience m sowing gypsum by> bovv green an d luxuriant it continued Heifers are more easily managed. They bottom in a heavy dense sediment.- 

plants all contain an extraordinary amount or plaster on summer fallow before plowing, throughout the season, compared with oth- come to their winter places; they see oth- This starch is not only used for the same 
of nitrogen. Theine, it is said, produces no j had a field of eight acres which I sow- ers around it This was an instance of the er cows milked and seldom make any op- purp0 ses as that prepared from wheat, but 
very striking effects upon the animal body. ed t0 wheat last fall,—before breaking it in benefit of deep plowing in a dry season, and position. Now look at the first summer, a]s0 a size, which does not putrify like that 
__ : . . j . .• _ r T , , , , f.. r 1 hold it would have been equally percep- with a heifer m the yard, and is no„ there pro duced from animal substance, and has 

Notwithstanding the demonstrations of June, I concluded to try an experiment for one . Tim depth of the work and vexation in milking her? L disagreeable smell. Yeast may also be 

chemistry, and the moral appeal added to my own satisfaction. 1 sowed on one hall ^ wQu]d have a | lowed tbe tbe superabun- You save much labor in stabling your prepared from the potato, and even the 
it, these nitrogenous beverages continue and 0 f the field, one bushel of plaster per acre, dant moisture to pass off, and thus relieve oows, bu t you save more in the manure, seed vessels may be made into a pickle, 
will continue to be used by all who have an d the other half I left to plaster after the lbe root s of the growing crops. In wet or [ bope you have a barn-cellar; if not, begin ^s f ood for the cattle of the farm—hor- 


acquired the habit of using them, (and few wheat was up the next spring. I sowed on dr y seasons, in rich or poor land, 1 contend to dig to-morrow; get some screws, and raise ses> cows , pigs, and likewise for poultry— 
have not,) with here and there an cxcep- the plaster as before stated in June, I broke for deep plowing. To be sure in an ex- up the barn a few feet—build what wall potat oes are almost invaluable. Every 
' /. . a 1 --noc.nlnwpfi it in the* old hausted soil, or 111 a naturally deficient one, y0 u can, and then dig out under your sta- crea ture seems to relish them, particularly 

^ lor1, . uptiepicc P very deep p fowing is not to be at once b ] es . You need not cart out half the earth w hen they are steamed or carefully boiled. 

The articles which' man needs for nutn- usual way, (plowed it three times, to lull a(Joptedj but the system i s correct, each at first) fo r no matter what it is, you can _ _ _ 

tion are substances rich in albumen, caseine, the Canada thistles,) and on the first of year g0 a little deeper. mix it with the strong manure. Having _ * /p 


dry seasons, in rich or poor land, I contend to dig to-morrow; get some screws, and raise ges> cows, pigs, and likewise for poultry— 
for deep plowing. To be sure, in an ex- up tlie barn a few feet—build what wall potatoes are almost invaluable. Every 


WEED3, VORACIOUS FEEDERS. 

Constant and unceasing warfare against 


Camonm 


INDIAN BREAD. 


Tiie following is the recipe for making 


tion are substances rich in albumen, caseine, the Canada thistles,) and on the first of year g0 a ] dt i e deeper. mix it with the strong manure. Having * xp. 

febrine and nitrogen. These are contained September 1 sowed on tbe wheat,—two —-• prepared an ample space for the solid ex- 4 I tt'WLtft'iXC 

in animal and vegetable fibre. Animal fat bushels to the acre. In April I sowed on WEED 3, VO RACIOU S FEEDERS. crements, see that your stable floors have ^ ‘ _ ' 

is promotive of respiration. the same quantity of plaster on the other Constant and unceasing warfare against ^e^X'^gdrand^nof stand upon INDIAN BREAD. 

Nations of hunters usually subsist on a half of the field. every species of noxious weeds, is one of th e p l an ks to waste by evaporation. Now, ' - 

very different diet, from that of a nation of The result, in the appearance of the tbe pr j m e duties of the thorough farmer neighbor, just throw in soil with this mass, The following is the recipe for making 
farmers. The former require a much larger wheat growing, and upon harvesting, was Ho one, who has not given careful thought and you will have, by September, a heap the celebrated St. Charles Indum Bread, as 
area to subsist upon than does a nation of obviously in favor of the part plastered be- to the subject, can imagine how much the worth four times what you would have it ^ 1 lC L 

vegetable and animal producers and con- fore plowing. After the wheat got up to a produc tiveness of even the best tilled farms p/ov^wXmy mv/eyes. Beat two eggs very light, mix alternately 

sumers. The farmer obtains his meat in a good size, and began to head out, one cculd - s abr i dged by their presence. A writer in JJow shall I manage my horse stable? with them one pint of sour milk, or butter- 
very different way from the hunter. The very readily perceive the difference; that lbe Germantown Telegraph speaking of this Why, with greater care. The ammonia milk, and one pint of fine Indian meal, moll 
farmer fattens and uses the flesh of domes- which was plastered in June was of a sub j ec t remarks: is freely generated. The manure should one tablespoonful of butter and add to the 

tic animals whose muscle and fibre differ brighter and better color, of a better growth AH plants which come legitimately under be mixed with the soil under the stable mixture, dissolve one tablespoontu o sofa 

essentially from that of the undomesticated and thicker on the ground ;-while that this name arc gross feeders; they require^ everjr two three oays.^ ^k^dd to'the mixmre L last thing, 

animals. Thus the reader will infer that which was sowed with plaster m April pre- very much larger amount of pabulum to decompose tbe straw. beat very hard and bake in a pan in a quick 

the skillful agriculturist lives much better sented a yellowish color-not so thick on perfect “Z may S the stable sweet by hav- 0V e„. 5 

than the hunter, for the reason that he com- the ground, and in every way inferior to than u.e^ultiveted plants of equal ing a keg of plaster of Paris, and after The above recipe, Mr Edltoiy was sent 

bines in better proportion the essentials of the former. weight and size, and are consequently vast- cleaning out, sprinkling a handfu over the by a lady friend in South Carol na, to l e 

nutrition. There remains one more point to notice, , * ore emasculating to the soil. A single floor. The rankest smell may thus be at lady o a neighbor of m me m the up nr 

. . , . . , -> . ... U 3 , . t rh, nnre abated Where does this pungent end of our countv. 1 have eaten ot uie 

Vegetable eaters are compelled to eat that the clover was much larger and thick- “pigweed will abstract from the sod m once-b ^ ^ , A1] J bso “ b ed bread, and unhesitatingly pronounce it the 

much larger quantities of food in order to er on the ground on that part of the field -"If r^ lrSn to four by the plaster, and held there for hungry very «e plus ultra of Indian Bread.- On- 

-_1Tirifl-» nr»nricV»mprjf u* U .ipfororl Y\n(r\m nlnwirirr in .Tnnp. ^ ^ l' __ . * a* innnm r Fol phy nr\h 


Why, with greater care. The ammonia milk, and one pintoi tine Indian meat, men 
is freely generated. The manure should one tablespoonful of butter and add to the < 
be mixed with the soil under the stable mixture, dissolve one tablespoonful of soda 
every two or three days. It should never and saleratus, &c., in a small portion of the > 
be allowed to burn nor to heat more than milk and add to the mixture the last thing, 
enough to decompose tbe straw. beat very hard and bake in a pan in a quick 

You may keep the stable sweet by hav- oven, 
inf' a keo- of plaster of Paris, and after The above recipe, Mr. Editor, was sent 


much larger quantities of food in order to e r on the ground on that part of the field to four g y the plaster, and held the: 

supply the body with that nourishment which was plastered before plowing m June. g „/ prod „ciive wheat. Many other vegetation. 

which it must have, or perish. Compare This experience conclusively proves the arf 4nuallv voracious in their habits, Save, save your manure 


which it must have, or perish. Compare This experience conclusively proves the are ^ equa ll y voracious in their habits, Save, : 

for example, tlie quantity of food consumed propriety of sowing plaster on summer fal- and w here numerous and unrestricted, ab- compost 1 

by a sheep, and that eaten by a large dog. lows before plowing. stract from the soil to an extent almost too Enrich ye 

The sheep feeds naturally on vegetables, J should prefer to plow my fallow but great to be believed. All weeds, therefore )' ou - 1 ^ 

exclusively and the dog on animal flesh. once t0 the depth of ten inches, (after the should S IMPEOVEI 

The habits of the two animals are as unlike plater had been sowed,) and thus you in , r that wd i not ma ke some valuable return 

as their mode of subsistence. The one would get the whole strength ot the plaster for the food and nourishment it consumes. p HA 
fierce and savage—the other mild and gen- which would serve as a manure with the This is the true policy for the farmer. ^ a jj u j ( 

tie. In the Polar regions man subsists al- other vegetable matter turned under, there- BE(J0Hp()smM or Amis BY FEBMEN- roots, and 

most exclusively upon animal fat and mus- by producing a stronger soil, and a more w * TATION. quality c 

cle. He could not subsist there upon veg- rapid growth; leaving the plaster and sur- - _ plan is th 

etable diet, could he readily obtain it. In f aC e matter, to decay beneath the sod, evi- If fresh bones are thrown into compact a s the ca: 

the torrid zone, man lives mainly upon veg- denlly enriching the soil, at the same time win dual | beco i e bea ted and then 

etabie productions of an extensive variety, serving as a powerful fertilizer for the pro- and decomposed. The result will be ma- the cent: 

while in the temperate he subsists on a motion of the crop. c. w. h. terially hastened, by occasionally sprinkling develops 

mixed diet, consisting of due proportions of Yatewiiie, August, lssi._ with urine, and especially by mixing with a bout dc 

the various productions of both the animal gUANo7or“ WHEAt 7~ horsemanure. If the bones have(been de- much big 


as is required to give perfection to four by the plaster, and held there for hungry very »ie plus ultra of Indian Bread.-(Per¬ 
spires of productive wheat. Many other vegetation. man.own e egrap t._ _ 

weeds are equally voracious in their habits, Save > save y our manure - k ' vc , y Oihckfss _As this is 

and where J^J^S^wat^Lad 

great to be believed. All weeds, therefore yom- We, W JW- _ the 

S^Stoten^rr^^h- o™-, beets AND 

mg that w. l not make some valuable return - sta nt,v disembowel them-wash them 

for the food and nourishment it consume . Perhaps our readers are not aware that tboro (, (T h]y with h.ot (not cold) water, and 
This is the true policy for the farmer. by a jj tt j e attention to the seeds of these drQp tbem bll o a pan of boiling hot, nice 

DECOMPOSITION OF BONES B^FERMEN- roots, and to good cultivation, their size and sweet lard . Let them fry until nicely 

TATION. quality can be greatly improved. Out browned> then serve them with rich cream 

plan is this; as soon as the umbels or spikes Having once tried this plan, those 

If fresh bones are thrown into compact as the case may be, begin to form lor the wbo gfory in fried chicken will never try 
heaps and mixed with moist sandy loam and seed, we carefully prune out the laterals an ^, olber p is the ne plus u ] tra mode. 

ashes, they will gradually become heated and thereby throw all the circulation into " ----- 

and decomposed. Tlie result will be ma- the central stalks. The result will be a rpo p RY p OTATO es.—T he usual practice 
terially hastened, by occasionally sprinkling development of the remaining seeds to- 0 f f ry i ng po tatoes until they are brown and 
with urine, and especially by mixing with a bout double their usual size, and m a j s an abominable one. Fried potatoes 

horsemanure. If the bones have been de- much higher degree ot maturity and per- lo be 0 f lbe r i g ht sort, should be boiled, 
prived of their animal matter they will not fection. _ . aIK l when get cold, cut in slices, sprinkled 


horse manure. If the bones have been de- much higher degree ot maturity and per- 
prived of their animal matter they will not fection. 

ferment. The presence of nitrogen is es- A little extra attention to manuring the 


and vegetable kin • American Wicultur- ferment. The presence of nitrogen is es- A little extra attention to manuring the w j t h salt and pepper, and thrown into a pan 

It will be readily admitted that not only _ Lbx editor ot tne American Agncuiiur gentiai induce and carry forward fermen . ground; de ep tillage and careful cultivation C(miaini au abund ance of hot fat. They 

man, but the entire animal world subsist ist states that the experiments ior the last tat j on and t j ds j s on ] y found in the animal- of the beds, in which these seeds are sown sbou ] d be j e f t fo tbe lard only a sufficient 


, rT . , , . , .1 annoyance tomeoiiaciories. inisoujeuuun, ior uie uuuui 

States in tlie anion, have demonstrated the how / Ter> may> , good de g ree , be reme- the products, 
following facts: i- .1 hv anv^rimy the hean with rich decay- will do well t 


j said, subsists mediately upon the vegetable States m the Union, have demonstrated the bowever> raay> fo a g 0od degree, be reme- the products. Seed raisers and gardeners How to Destroy Flies.— Pour a little 
| world. following facts: died, by covering the heap with rich decay- will do well to notice this.— Fam. Visitor. s j rap | e oxyme l^ (an article sold by druggists) 

\ But the end is not yet. If animals live The most economical application of guano ed turf, peat, plaster, charcoal, or any other - 2 ^ mto a common t umbler glass, and place in 

) Vf.o-Ptablp food directlv or indirectly is at the rate of 200 pounds per acre, sown absorbent?. Wool Growing at the West.— leep lbe g ] ass a p i ece 0 f cap paper, made into 

(I ^ ,, ’ broadcast upon very poor land prepared for The value of bones for agriculture may raising in Wisconsin is represen e o c shape of the upper part of a funnel, 

< then, the question very naturally suggests wbeat , and p i owed no mnt t er } iOW deep, be inferred from the fact that nearly 33,000 realizing the most sanguine^ expectations of ^ a bo j e at tbe bottom to admit the flies. 
^ itself to the thinking person, upon what upon which sow the wheat and harrow or tons were imported in England in 1848.— the farmers, the climate being remai ’at) y Attracted, by the smell, they readily enter 

! do plants subsist? The answer to this in- p fow in without disturbing the guano. In The value of bones used for agricultural favorable and the country furnishing abun- ^ trap in swarms, and by the thousands 

quiry involves a discussion which, to the no case, fail to sow clover upon the wheat, purposes in that country, annually, is esti- dance of feed. The expense ot rearing t le soQn co u ec t ed pr0 ve that they have not the 

agriculturist, is of the highest importance the time for which varies from November mated at about $4,400, oUO. In the United animal is said to be a ? 1 wit or the disposition to return. 

J* , , , 1 rrri to May, in the opinion of different persons, States they are fast becoming appreciated, the natural increase of the flock is at tin --- 

oi v» len e ms earn w er “ £ or tbe bene fl(; derived from the guano to and it will not be long before every bone in rate ot fifty per cent per y^' ar - f ie sarn< Cure for Whooping Cough.— We find 

species of plants which he wishes to culti- tbe c [ over and through that to the land, is this country will be carefully husbanded, facts, we learn, are applicable with equal ^ fo q ow j ng j n tbe newspapers—said to 

vate, subsist upon, then he knows how, not 0 f more value than the wheat, and the av- and applied to the augmentation of our truth to Iowa. _ be wood. Remember it: 


into a common tumbler glass, and place in 
i he glass a piece of cap paper, made into 
the shape of the upper part of a funnel, 
v ith a hole at the bottom to admit the flies. > 
Attracted by the smell, they readily enter > 
the trap in swarms, and by the thousands > 
soon collected prove that they have not the , 
wit or the disposition to return. 

Cure for Whooping Cough.— We find > 


only to select the soil, but also liow to pre- erage increase of that is at least five bush- crops .—American Agriculturist. 


pare it by tilling, and manuring, if it need els to the 100 pounds ot guano used. I he 
the iattfir. No one. perhaps. 1,ax done more great fertilising principles of guano are 


Horseradish root is good for cattle. 


Colic in Horses is readily cured by ty- It creates an appetite, and js good for va- 

J y y r. 1 * _ rviurn if f r\ OflU »1 nl m t\ 1 


questions to the tiller oi me sou, tnan tne action of ram and sun upon the sur- tobacco is dissolved in the saliva, we nave w.in wic neat, x ^ 

great German chemist of our own day, Dr. face of the ground, unless mixed with plas- seen horses cured in this way when swelled voluntarily, cut it up uean mixuwi lpo 
Liebig. We do not deny that many oth- ter, or some other absorbing substance. up badly and in great agony. tatoes or mea ..—Am. e . 


“ Take 4 ounces flax seed, 3 ozs. honey, , 
I oz. liquorice, 4 ounces lemons, boiled to- ; 
gather in half a gallon of water. Strain 1 
veil, bottle tightly and keep in a cool place. 
Dose, a tablespoonful six times a day, to be < 
..iven always after the cough ceases. It \ 
will break the disease in three days use.” < 
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HOT HOUSE-FOREIGN GRAPES. 


f 1 o r i t ni f i{r n I H0T H0TJSE ~ EQRE IGN GaAPES - 

k'V v & i M ♦ To be ab | e t0 t0 cu i t i vate foreign grapes, 

as is well known, they must be grown un- 
PRCF1TABLE GARDENING. , . T . . . . . l oma „ 

_ der glass. Persons wishing to see a mag- 

Mr. Editor: — Having frequently looked nificent show of grapes, need but to call 
into the line garden of Mr. S. Wright, of at Bissell <fc Hooker’s nursery grounds, 
this village, I was induced to inquire into just over the city line in Brighton, and they 
l the particulars of its management;—the can be gratified. These gentlemen have a 
result of which 1 send you, as it may be of fine grapery, and will be able to produce 
\ interest as well as profit to some of your « Black Hamburgs ” and Chasselas varie- 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUKD FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Aag. 12,-18. r >l. 

To L. W. Boynton, of South Coventry, Ct., for 
improvement in machines for cleansing wool. 

To Li. S. Chichester of Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
for improvement in machines for jointing staves. 

To M. NI. Ison, of Etowa, Ga„ for improve¬ 
ment in spiko machines. 

To A. S. Iivman, o p New York, N. Y„ for im- 



( interest as well as profit to some of your “Black Hamburgs ” and Chasselas var.e- To m. yj Ison , 0 f Etowa, Ga„ for improve- 
readers. • ties for the State Fair, which will do them menl in spjko mac hi„ e s. 

The garden contains three-eights ot an credit Their nursery grounds are in fine t 0 ^ () r New York, N. Y., for im- 

< acre; it was well manured, then plowed order and well stocked with healthy and proved water gauge for steam boilers. 

\ the first of April and planted to onions, vigorous fruit trees as well as ornamental To John McAdams, of Boston, Mass, .or un- 
, , i iu ° movement in machines for numbering the pages 

beets, potatoes, lettuce, peas and cabbages. 0 nes. J. h. w. prove me mm c 

I will first give the varieties, second the - J-OGNCMY OF FRUITS. To Hugh Lee Pattinson, of Scotts House, Eng- 

mode, and then the result or profits up to - land, for improvement ill the manufacture of Pig- 

this date. Onions — the English hill; Beets Every man of family who keeps a good nients. Patented in England, Feb. 14, 1849. 

•; _turnip and white sugar; Potatoes-—early supply of stewing and baking apples of his To Ezra Ripley, of Troy, N. Y., for iinprove- 

June and June pink-eye; Lettuce-a vari- own raising, saves much otherwise to be mentin method of forming teeth upon cast-iron 


• TvZ-.' r - 



JONES’S DOUBLE BEACH FOR CARRIAGES. 


The above figure represents a novel im- FLAX COTTON. 

provement in the construction of carriages, The pukd j c have already noticed with 

whiclt is being introduced by the proprie- astonishment the recent discovery ot a 
tors of the patent, Messrs. Hendrick & method of manufacturing flax into several 
French, of Clyde, N. Y. We saw, as we different fabrics, which now are, and here- 
. t tofore have been, made from cotton, v oof 

presume did many of our reader, the mod- dm.n * 


UUO auu o u m -, —— — paid to th e miller or butcher. Or if he grinders. . Dresume did many of our readers, the mod- . “ ive Rf"’ made irom cotton, v ooi 

ty called the mammoth , 1 up t.u y ,. a i ses his own grain and meat, an equal To I. M. Singer, of New York, N. Y., for un- P - h thig doub ] e reacb and silk. We were jesterday shown a 

vent and Canada marrowfat; Cabbage— amoun t is thus reserved for market. Then, provements in sewing machines. t " _ . . ,, number of samples, a list ot which we an- 


lvent and uanaaa mairowiai, v-aouago— ;imoun t is thus reserved tor market, men, provements in sewing maenmes. 

early York, sugar-loaf, large York, and ear- w hat a valuable addition to the comfort, To Francis YVilbar of Roxburv Mass., for im 


ly savoy. 

Onions and beets were putout in rows 
sixteen inches apart; by the lime the on- 


variety and luxury of the table! By the provement in construction of roofs. 

first of summer, the thick trusses of straw- To A. B. Wilson, of Watertown, Conn., for 

berries bemn to redden in the sun and half improvement in sewing machines. 


el of a buggy with tins aouoie reacn number 0 f sam pl e s, a list of which we an- 
(which is for both single and double car- nex> 0 f fl ax and fabrics manufactured there- 
riao-es) on exhibition at several County from, in possession of Mr. E. G. Roberts, 08 
Fairs last autumn, and from its construction Pine street, Patentee ot the method of con- 

i c it ,.u„ : n verting flax into “flax cotton. the list 

and action formed a favorable opinion in o 


nenes apart, by the uine tin on- , mi arts of this mcltin< T crimson To J. S. Dare, of Knightstown, lad., for im- ‘ c . . _ ,, comprises 

•e marketable, (which was quite q u jd maybe had each day for “the table, provement in shoulder braces combined with ab- regard to the invention. More recen y w Flax im the straw; unsteeped flax, bro- 


lons were iiDUReiaoie, lluid may be had each day lor tne laoie, provemeiu in snou.— - - , , , , . . , , - , - x < 

early, beim<- sold when .green,) the cab- from as many half-rod beds. Cherries, cur- dominal supporters. have had the pleasure of seeing, an as ken and prepared; long flax in different 

baoes were ready to set" out, which was rants, and raspberries continue through the ----„ riding several miles in a carriage construe- stages; flax cotton, or flax prepare or 

doue before the onions were taken up.- first half of summer, followed by early STEAM SUPERCEDED. ted upon this principle, when our former spmmnghal/te I 

They were set between the rows of onions J nlc > “PP ™’ r ! c 1 . '"" l “j pkcttorvTnd Tho Oinelnnali Atlas notices a wonderful in- impression in regay to its va uc was more cotton, also spun on cotton nia- | 

leaving two rows between each line of cab- P ’ ven,ion in that city. Mr. Sdonran, a native of than confirmed. We do not profess sufficient chinery . lhe same , dy ‘ ed; yilrn half flax ; 

bages,—and so also with the beets As ' Now we do not sav, as some mistakenly Prussia, but a resident of tlrrs country for o,or knowledge of the subject to speak authon- and half wool; flax prepared to mix with j 

so,mas the peas were a„ s.d, the vines = ^fine ^77^^ 

good fruit cannot be relied on, unless the logo m Insnatrvo kuid .» _tl» age of 25^ Ho , advanl a ge8 0 f this one,and there- machmery-olso half flax and half cotton, 

.. , i- r.ultivntprl and manured joined with other patriots m aakmg Government PI ° . . bleached and unbleached; flax-flannel, half 

does not cost half as much to culti- for certain constitutional rights of the people, fore commend the improvemen as wor i) flax an( j ba jf woo l woven on woolen ma- 

. f f j t as aa acre of potatoes and-the King cast Mr. Sv and those acting with the examination, at least, of all interested. cb i nor y ; stockings, flax and wool, made on 

or corn; while the amount obtained is great- him into prison. Mr. S. was sentenced to twen- The propr i etors claim for this reach the woolen machinery 

er than either; and all ready for the table, ty-one years imprisonment, escaped, was re-ta- advantages; ^he author of this invention-the Chev- 

-,i _ . tLrnno-L the nroccss which ken and imprisoned, and escaped again in 18^J. ^ alier Peter Clausson, IS a Brazilian by bir h 

tbforlif Imn reoufres Of thrcshil and He succeed in reaching this country, and .non 1st. It gives .ho h.r .0 or horses as perfect con- extensive cotton planter, and 

the grain crop requires, oi tnrtsmng, ana «. ._«««r the hind wheels as over the forward , . ... 


STEAM SUPERCEDED. 


twenty years, is the inventor. He is a gentle- 


manure and placing it at the roots ot every But it dQes not cost half as much to culti- 
plant. Two crops of potatoes are raised vate an acre 0 f fruit, as an acre of potatoes 


on the same ground ; the first crop plant¬ 
ed early, but before it was large enough to 
dig, the second was planted—the hills be- 


or corn; while the amount obtained is great- 


alier Peter Clausson, is a Brazilian by bir h 
—has been an extensive cotton planter, and 


1 — i' .. mmnroz nr thrPQhincr Jinri lie Huccecueu iu icaoun^ —. j > - =» . .. r uccii an wiw«. « 

ing placed'between those of the first crop, winn | w i n „ and grinding,’and kneading, and after settled in Cincinnati. There he prosecuted trol over the hind w ee s .as over e orwar owner 0 f tw0 hundred slaves. The great 
and hv the time this was ready for market, I ,i.;„ rr & " his scientific researches and experiments, which ones. expense of cotton growing, suggested to 

V ' 1 , Ut \ nd i flavored armies now promise to result in fame, wealth and honor 2d. It cramps the hind and fore axles alike, and him the desirableness of a substitute, and 

the second was large enough to hoe, and By planting rich, high-flavored apples ' , e ,• i „ n .i thus nermits the carriage to be turned, round m . , • 

....... L . . f.. ..1a t, .. fm- nies. instead of noor and to himself, glory to the city of h,s adoption, and thus permits car _ l - j ^__ M after a senes of experiments he conceives 


now is beginning to be used. Thus you for stewing and for pies, instead of poor and ° to the whole human family, one half the space required for a 

see, by the time one crop was taken off msipjd ones, each family may sav^fafty, a ^ j ^ q n _ Wnmotivo and oro . 3d. It compels the hind whe 


hundred, or two hundred pounds of sugar The invention of a new locomotive and pro- 


another was doing well upon the same annual , y ’ in swee tening and spices. A polling power by Mr. S. was mentioned some 

ground. friend of ours finds it cheaper to buy good six months ago, and a few days ago his new 

The early York cabbages have been ready fall pippins for fifty cents a bushel, than engine, in course of construction for many 
for the table some time, having been set poor sorts sold as “cooking apples,” for fif- months, was tested, and the most sanmnne ex- 
c ' , - .’ • ° , teen cents a bushel. He uses the Tallman pectations of the inventor realized. The Atlas 

between the rows of onions m the month of “ ccn c y IUS “ ‘ A ... , ,. , L. 

T „ T , i , . . ,, Sweetings largely, for puddiugs, and thinks says. . 

June. Mr. W.’s custom has been to cut the fchat an ° Indian ‘ app l e pudding, made by On Monday last the engine was kept in op- 

heads from the stumps, leaving the roots m {hig tatural swee tening, the clieapest and eration during the day, and hundreds of specta- 
the ground. Some of these sprout out best pudding in the world. He saves from tors witnessed and were astonished at its suc- 
again and head the second time, producing $65 to $100 annually in the cost of his ta- ^ . g by the genera . 


thus permits the carriage to oe mrnea ruunu. ^ & geries Qf exper i ments he conceives 
half the space required for a common canage. ^ ha§ found R complete one in thc article 
3d. It compels the hind wheels to track after ^ ^ He fou|)d metbo d of adapt- 
the forward ones, whether driving m a straig it ^ cotton machinery, but for want of 

fi“°. »' *-»»« a " d , lh ” th ' n “r , ‘ J : °f a supply the manufacture is yet quite lim- 

i_. 1 rwolrmcr n nwntiiR for the liind rr J . .. , > 


line, or a curve; and thus obviates the necessity 


the same side of the carriage apart, when cramp- 


tile seed, to be used in the manufacture of 
linseed oil, and allow the fibre to rot upon 


ed, thus allowing persons to get into and out of the ^ ‘ be p!ovved in . Now th 

_o imhincr nupr W lflft s. to 7 A 


carriage without climbing over wheels. 

5 tlK It allows the fore wheels to be as large as 
the hind ones, without any inconvenience in turn- 


uuijii uuuuing iu uic nunu. V...VV ..v— raiTiave without cinnoing over wuocis. ^ . n .1 

$65 to $100 annually in the cost of his ta- cefeS - . 5th” It allows the fore wheels to be as large as suggesttun is rca* > v*(..n \ ‘ L 1 

bin, by bis fruit Th « ; n »" TC rr Tfr 7 T Md-it »«y inconvenience in iu,„- Rulers, that ,f the seed only makes the 

*_.. tion and expansion, by heat, of carbonic acul gas. tne mna , . raising of flax an object, and the stalk can 

PEACHES. Common whiting, sulphuric acid* and water, are mg round. . , Arnm nin«r be cut and sold for the price of hay, this 

- used in generating this gas, and the “boiler” in 6th. It preven s upse mg, ’ point of the crop is a clear additional profit. 

A few peaches, mostly from the South w hich these component parts are held is similar slewing, or driving down a ban , w i m - There would be no conceivable limit to the 

have made their way into the New York in size and shape to a common bomb shell. A riage is first detached from te »orse or rorses. denQand The only obstacle to its exten- 
market. At New Orleans they are to be small furnace, about the size of one of Dodd’s Hh. It alwajs diaws tic m wuee . on introduction into the manufacture of 


PEACHES. 


Common whiting, sulphuric acid* and water, are mgr 


used in generating this gas, and the "boiler” in 6th. It prevent, netting either by cramping. 


from one to three small heads. By man- bio, Dy ins lr u a '_ _ ______ _ _ .. tion and expansion, by heat, of carbonic acid gas. the hind ones, without any mconveme 

aging as above described one entire crop PEACHES. Common whiting, sulphuric acid* and water, are mg round. 

has been removed from the ground, and it * . used in generating this gas, and the “boiler” in 6i.h. It prevents i p ^ 

l .1 ru cnnnJ tlmo »itk fak A FEW peaches, mostly from the South w hich these component parts are held is similar slewing, or driving down a ba , 
is now covered the second t>mc with cab- , , ■ • , -vr -y i, , riivf i« detached from the horse i 

have made their way into the JNew York j n 8Ize and shape to a common bomb shell. A riage is nrst oeiacnea ir 

bages,potatoes and other vegetables, lhe markeb At New Orleans they are to be 8 mall furnace, about the size of one of Dodd’s 7th. It always draws the hind whe 

amount realized in sales, including some had in abundance, chiefly from the orchards Parodi hats, with a handful of ignited charcoal, rut in the tracks ot the forward ones. 


fabrics both in this country and England 
beinv the want of a supply.— JV. Y. Sun. 


i'.agie Harbor, ugas , ._ Orleans papers: to the square inch. With the addition of 30 de- usual m anner. _ The N. Y. Evening Post has a letter 

APRICOTS.-The CURCULIO. “That eminent physician, Dr. Stone—in ^rees of heat the power is double, giving 30 EXPERIMENTS WITH GLASS. from a correspondent in Ct., from which 

- whose blunt sayings there are always deep pounds—and so on doubling with every addition *"*_ - we make the following interesting extract: 

Four years since, in the spring, I set thought and sound philosophy-yesterday of 30 degrees of heat, m»til we have 4840 pounds Soluble glass, as it is termed, which is Upon the premises & we were shown the 

out a small apricot tree about three rods declared that Houston’s movement was under a heat of 453 de^ees-a heat which no coming i nt0 use for covering wood and oth- work E of th | Waterbury Hook and Eye 

from lhe south sule of my house, and the worth a thousand quarantines for the health engine can endure. But with the carbon, 20 de- er pur p 03 es, is composed of fifteen parts of Oomnany, where a capital of $10,000 is 

next season it boro three small, but sound °! New Orleans. -No more scurvy sa.d grccsof heat above the boiling point, give 1080 £ d( £, d ianz , ten of potash, and one of employeS in the manufacture of hooks and 

and fair anricots That fa'I I set another "“.tT 'hat stewed peaches, ,t you pounds; .lOdcgreesgi.c ,3160 pounds; 80 degrees l rhe6e are all melted together, * J IIcre were arranged long rows of 

and a r apricots, i hat f.dl I set another „ ou l d keep off indigestion. Plenty of trait 4320 pounds; that, a 480 pounds greate power „- orktd in cold water, in which it entirely iu t | 0 macliines about the size of small 

smalt tree by its side. The season follow. f„ r the people and no yellow fever! with this gas, than 451 degrees of heat g,ve by „ t hen be applied to was hstands, under which a constant show¬ 
ing, the largest one promised a full crop, The statistics of Gen. Houston s planta- converting water into steam. wood-work, or to any other desired sub- er 0 f these little feminine conveniences was 

but the insects [the curculio.— Ed. j stung tions verify this remark. Before he bought Not only does this invention multiply power gtance As it cools it gelatinizes, and dries D0Ur i nO ' down but from what cause or 

them, and they began to rot and drop off, it great mortality prevailed there. One of indefinitely, but it reduces tho expons.ilo a mere int0 a trauspar „„ t , colorless glass, on L wh J t agency it was difficult toconjcc- 

until none were left to come to maturity ■ »’'” ere lost , hf V negroes. lie nominal amount Tho item of fuel for a first ^ urface t0 which it has been applied- t ’ rt . Upon a closer inspection, a large 

until none were lUt to come to -natur t) whipped h,s negroes whenever they were claS8 steamer, between Cmcnnat, and New Or- u ’ endere w ood nearly incombustible. sp00 l of wire was perceived revolving slow- 

Last year, both fruited well but wtth the caught eating a poach, a melon or an ap- ,e„„s going and returning, isbctwcc, * 000 and glass is a delicate process— ly in its rear, growing shorter inch by inch 

same result, Botl, trees were healthy and pie. Gen. Houston has one hundred slaves $ 1200 ; whereas, will furnish thc material tor „, ass S mu A rs[ bc thin i y c Jed with a i, mechanical harmony with the machine- 

grew finely. Last fall I spread under the on ha place. He plants thirty acres in propcUtng the boat the same dtatance by carbon. P copabl e of resisting thc rv, while iron fingers curiously articulated, 


, ,■ . . i i i i i melons. He whips them unless they eat Attached to the new engine, is also an appaiatus i u ’ r 

trees as lar as the limbs extended, leached , , r t , . , . AL, raoe „,| T, acid bv which the subject 1 

. . , , the best and choicest—and this they take for condensing the gas after it has passed through . ^ ^ rp , J , • 

ashes about four inches thick, and paved care t() do i There liave been but three the cylinders, and returning it again to the start- | ln > or “ bitten. lhe esq 


varnish or wax, capable of resisting the ry, while iron fingers curiously articulated, 
acid by which the subject is to be “eaten were ready to grasp the severed fragment, 
in,” or “ bitten.” The design must then and pass it along from change to change 


much i 
lamest 


uoo o.Ahy, hue vutu iuu«, u, AppLEg IN California, -The San Fran Urice of five feet perpendicular, five times every acid is applico, or me glass is e.xposeu 10 me power oi speccu e.ppoaicu tv « «« 

largest and fairest golden apricots that I c i sco correspondent of the Journal of Com- m i nut e. This weight was put on by way of ex- the action of hydrofluoric acid gas. The that was lacking to complete the delusion. 

it i. ii« E _ _ ° C _] . .. . dl... kLi<ia f- f h,t Ahmof TU a-a r/-\nv* nr n \ra in tho 


ever saw. But one has been disturbed by merce, under date of the 1st of July says penmeut, and does by no means indicate the 
the curculio, and that fell off when small. that a cargo of ice had arrived there, and strength of the machine. 


former renders the surface of the etching There were but four or five men in the 
transparent, the latter opaque. A very sim- room who passed around occasionally from 


rcuuo, ana mat ten on wuen small. hnai a ctuiiu ui ice imu anivcu mvic, auu strengtn mi me iu.w,ui>tc. i-r ' . * “ . * . , ,■ 1.1 ;• 

I intend to s^rve mv plum trees the stowed in it were 1 50 barrels of “ Baldwin” Mr. Soloman will immediately commence the j pie way of performing this operation is to one stand to the other, to oil the machinery 
1 mienu 10 s.ive my pium nets tne _ .. . . , .... wet. the desio-n with sulphuric acid, and to sudd v new wire when the previous spool 


wet the design with sulphuric acid, and to supply new wire when the previous spool 
then to sprinkle on some finely pulverised was consumed, or to empty the vessels 
fluor spar (fluoride of calcium) by which when filled by the silvery shower. The 
means hydrofluoric acid is set free and at- whole performance more resembled a vol- 
tacks the glass .—London Standard. untary process of nature than the result of 

—- mechanical art. The duty of the superin- 

Pin Sticker. —Dr. Crosby, of this city, tendent of one of these machines, seemed 


como r T , ,, . v .' r • , , apples, nicely packed, and each apple care- construction of another engine on thesameprin- wet the design with suipnunc ac.u, ana to supply new wire wneu m pmvmusspurn 

110 laxe ^ Sl “= ^ P u,n > f u l|y enveloped in paper. Notwithstanding 0 f 350 horse power. We expect to see steam en- then to sprinkle on some finely pulverised was consumed, or to emp y ie vesse s 

where I ought to have bushels of them. the i r perishing condition, flavor gone, and tirely superceded by carbon, in the course of a fluorspar (fluoride of calcium) by which when filled by the silvery shower The 

D. Porter. many of them decayed, and none that few years for locomotive and mechanical purpo- means hydrofluoric acid is set free and at- whole performance more resembled a vol- 

Lafayette, Onondnga Co., N. Y.. Aug. i&>i would keep sound a fortnight, they readily sos. x tacks tlie g ' ass -—London Standard. untary process ot nature than the result ot 

- f 0UIld purchasers ut $30 per bane! in par- - ---— . . mechanical art The duty of the superra- 

The White Blackberry. — This fruit ce ls of ten, or $35 per single barrel. They A New Power Press. —F. Foreman, of Pin Sticker.— Dr. Crosby, of this city, tendent of one of these machines, seemed 
grows wild in some localities in New Eno-- are retailed about our streets, at 25 cents Iowa, has invented- a printing press to be i one of our most ingenious and successful : to me curiously alike to that or the gar¬ 
land. Beino- transplanted to the garden each for those that are sound; the others, propelled by galvanic magnets. It is said dentists, has been granted a patent on his dener who plants his peach stones, which, af- 

thev were found to nroduee a fn.it" which three for a quarter, according to the num- to work with great speed, making perfect machine for sticking pins on paper. It is ter many days, sprout, grow into a tree, 

tiit} ^eio found topioduct a fruit which ber of sp( / cs » register. The paper may be continuous, the most human piece ot mechanism that blossom and finally bear peaches, which 

entities them to a high rank in their class. -- When it is, there is an apparatus to cut it. has ever come under our observation. At- when ripe drop from their branches and 

The bush grows to the height of four or Grafting the Grape.— Mr. John Wash- “ There is no limit to its speed.” So says tached to the pin- maker ,.and driven by wa- are gathered for use. 

five feet, and is very prolific—a single bush burn of Plymouth, informs us that he set the Iowa Inquirer. But what is most ques- ter or steam, the pins fall into a hopper, by — A 

vif-Jflinnr II nn»rt« in rw. incttinnn Tt/i,, in April some scions of the Diana grape, tionable—if anything, in these days of pro- the bushel, and are rapidly and regularly If a piece ot woo e orcec a grea 


uum uitu Uk tne mgu uum, umcKoeny prop- Re a , go gtateg thftt they wiH haye a good ‘ rinte ‘ r> 

er, grow to a greater size, and are prefera- s h 0 w of pears in that region, but the crop -' umn - vi ™ v ' 

ble, for eating, from not staining the teeth- of apples will be light. Max is a wondeful, powerful machine. 


Experiments are highly commendable, like a stone. At this depth fishes cannot 
but do not become a habitual experimenter, exist. 
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BY L. WETHERELL. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Keene, N. H., Aug. 12, 1851. 

The Institute met in this village at 10 
A. M. to-day. G. T. Thayer was called to 
the chair, and the meeting opened with 
prayer by Rev. Dr Barstow, and remarks 
by the President and others. Reporters 
for the Press were invited to take seats at 
a table prepared for their accommodation, 
and the delegates were requested to call 
from house to house, and become acquaint¬ 
ed with each other and the citizens gener¬ 
ally. Reports from the Board of Censors, 
of Curators, and from the Trustees, were 
received and favorably acted upon. The 
thanks of the Institute were voted to the 
General court of Mass, for an appropriation 
of $300, towards defraying its expenses. 

Then came the Introductory Address by 
Gov. Briggs of Massachusetts, Subject — 
“Popular Education.” 

First he remarked upon the interest that 
Governments have in the education of Chil¬ 
dren. He went back to “Ply mouth Rock,” 
to the days of the Pilgrims when the Wor¬ 
ship of God was first —and universal edu¬ 
cation second. In 1642, twenty-five years 
after the landing at Plymouth Rock, pro¬ 
visions were made for the education of all 
the children—and the duty of education 
was enforced upon all, by penalty if neg¬ 
lected. If the father or master refused 
to educate his children, they were taken 
from him and educated. Thus they held 
to the doctrine of State education, and en¬ 
forced it after the most rigid manner.— 
Laws, with the Puritans, were executed— 
they were not as now in too many instances, 
a dead letter. 

He asserted the doctrine that the prop¬ 
erty of the State shall or should educate 
the children of the State—not only here, 
but everywhere, upon the habitable earth. 
The property of every man should be tax¬ 
ed for the education of all the children— 
because it is for the interest of every man, 
as it is of every Government, that every 
child shall be educated. It is good econo¬ 
my so to do. An ignorant community will 
be a poor community—for ignorance is the 
begetter of crime. It is cheaper to edu¬ 
cate, than to punish for crime. 

He asserted that it is the right of every 
child to be educated; because intelligence 
is necessary to industry—and in. ustry to 
the happiness of all. A competency can¬ 
not be had without intelligent labor. 

He said that if he could have his way 
the limit of taxation, should be that of 
expending every dollar necessary to the 
building of tasteful edifices, and for the em¬ 
ploying of competent instructors. It has 
been otherwise. The time was, when the 
school-house was the most dilapidated 
building in town—and the teacher about 
the most stupid person in the village—for 
persons qualified to instruct, would not 
teach for nine dollars a month—or a dollar 
a week in summer, and “ board round.” 

He said, speaking of school-books that 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
the Constitution of the State where the 
child is educated, should be read and stud¬ 
ied and committed to memory. He would 
no sooner commit the interpretation of 
these Constitutions to “ great men,” so call¬ 
ed, than he would the interpretation of the 
Bible to his minister. He would also add 
the Bible, as a book that should be in every 
school-room, and read, and its holy precepts 
enforced by the teacher. In it you find 
every trait of human character developed; 
every variety of style and composition, from 
the simplest narrative to the boldest speci¬ 
mens of the sublime. All other composi¬ 
tions dwindle into nothingness when com¬ 
pared with the Book of books. 

He urged the reading of the Bible in 
schools, principally for the reason that it 
furnishes the foundation for religious and 
moral training. But it is objected by some, 
in these days of progress, that the bible is 
antiquated. A code of action which re¬ 
quires of man that he love God with all 
his heart and mind, and his neighbor as 
himself, antiquated! It is not in the pow¬ 
er of any intelligence, in the universe, not 
excepting God Himself, be it reverently 
said, that can' suggest a higher code of 
moral, action. 


This is only a meagre sketch of the Gov¬ 
ernor’s address. 

PHONOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION BY DR. STONE, 
OF BOSTON. 

In order to present the practicability of 
Phonography as a linguistic art—or as a 
new mode of teaching the art of reading, 
writing, and spelling the English language, 
he, the Doctor, brought a class of four lit¬ 
tle girls with h : m from Boston, for the pur¬ 
pose of favorably impressing the Institute 
concerning this “ new thing.” After listen¬ 
ing to the exercises of the class, I, for one, 
was far from being convinced of the claims 
of the art, made by a few enthusiasts, 
any farther than as an art of short-hand¬ 
writing. The reading exhibited, presented 
some good qualities, with others that were 
decidedly bad—not to say absolutely ridic¬ 
ulous. The mouthing of words was deci¬ 
dedly bad —worse than 1 ever heard be¬ 
fore from children. 

The system, says the Doctor, is composed 
of forty sounds, and every one of these has 
a character to represent it. Our alphabet 
is the worst alphabet of any language.— 
The Spanish, he said, have made their lan¬ 
guage phonetic. Of the 60,000 words in 
the English language, only 60 he says are 
spelled as they are pronounced. [Admit¬ 
ting that this be so—is it not also, a fact, 
that no two phonographic writers spell the 
same words in the same way ?] But 
enough of this at present. More anon. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar, of West Roxbury, 
next lectured, “ On the Supervision of 
Schools.” 

First: What are the Interests to be su¬ 
pervised ? Body, heart, mind and soul, 
and nothing less. These are all to be pro¬ 
vided for. Is it not true that what has 
been done, whether by the pen, or by the 
instructor, has been mainly directed toward 
the intellectual nature ? Virtue is infinite¬ 
ly above intelligence. Intellect made an 
Alexander, a Napoleon. Virtue, a Wash¬ 
ington. 

The first duty that a supervisor should 
perform, is to provide suitable buildings and 
furniture. 

The second is to see that the children be 
not overworked —that no unfit corporal pun¬ 
ishment be inflicted. 

Again: The examination of teachers is 
committed to this class of persons. This 
is a difficult work to perform. After licens¬ 
ing the teacher he must be looked after, in 
order to see that he faithfully performs his 
duty in the school-room. The faithful 
teacher must be encouraged and sustained. 

The selection of text books must be the 
work of supervision. In order to qualify 
for this, it requires the practical knowledge 
of the teacher. The moral character of 
the school is also to come under direction 
of school supervisors. 

Again: Who are the proper persons to 
perform this work? The answer—practi¬ 
cal teachers. Men whose experience has 
made them sage. Whoever undertakes to 
superintend any business must, or should 
be, acquainted with the business. Unless 
a practical teacher he is a theorist, in what¬ 
ever is proposed, as supervisor, if he be 
anything. 

Again: Supervisors should be practical 
teachers in order to give authority to his 
advice—as well as to rectify existing evils 
which he may see. 

Lastly: How many supervisors are neces¬ 
sary in a town? One competent man.— 
And he should be well qualified to dis¬ 
charge the requisite duties—and he should 
be well paid. V T hat one man can do is 
better done by one man than by many. 
This system has been tried in the State of 
New York, and found successful. 

The next lecture, by Sam. W. Bates, of 
Boston, on “ The Manifestations of Educa¬ 
tion in Different Ages.” 

He began by saying,—What is Educa¬ 
tion ? Who is Educated, and what is it to 
be Educated? Is the Indian, or the slave 
uneducated ? Is the tradesman an unedu¬ 
cated man ? Somebody has said that an 
educated man is one who has committed to 
memory other men’s thoughts. Religion, 
Government, and Education, are the great 
subjects which interest every human being. 

Education divides itself into two parts, 
called art and science. The end to be at¬ 
tained is mental discipline. 

Education is and has been shaped by 
the times, in all ages of the world. We 
think that we are wise—and those that 


lived in past times, fools. Not so—we are 
what we are because we enjoy the experi¬ 
ence of the ancients. 

This world is one vast school. Among 
the Jews the Bible was the text-book. The 
Egyptians were distinguished for knowl¬ 
edge of the physical sciences-r-the Arabi¬ 
ans for their mathematical studies—others 
of the ancients for various other things.— 
The darkness of the Middle Ages was 
caused by religious education. After the 
Dark Ages, military education prevailed. 

The moral of the history of the past is, 
that there is no such thing as abstract ed¬ 
ucation. The times must be known —in 
order to determine what education was, is, 
and should be. 

This lecture was excellent—and a report¬ 
er cannot do it justice. 

EVENING SESSION 

Lecture by Rev. Levi W. Leonard of 
Dublin, N. H., on “ The Present condition 
and wants of Common Schools.” 

He began by picturing the manner of 
teaching in the past as well as it now is.— 
Dwelt upon the defects and spoke of the 
improvements which have been made and 
are still making. 

One of the defects in teaching the art of 
reading is found in the neglect of spelling. 
The number of correct readers is very small 
—and because of this no progress can be 
made in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Another fault is the want of proper clas¬ 
sification of the pupils. This difficulty is in¬ 
creased by the frequent change of teachers. 
The committee in this State have the power 
to classify the children of the School—the 
duty however is not performed. 

More thorough instruction is needed in 
our Schools—and because of this want 
much time is wasted—nothing is presented 
clearly—and mind is put asleep rather than 
energized and quickened into action. 

The study of history is not enjoined by 
the Statutes of the State—and is neglected. 
Very little knowledge of history is acquired 
by the young men who leave the Common 
School. 

He spoke of the defects in moral teach¬ 
ing—at the present time. This is owing 
in part to the maxim, “ That the young 
must see vice in order to learn to shun it” 
Much can be done in this matter, and much 
should be by all parents as well as teachers. 

The lecture was at its close made the 
subject of discussion. 

Dr. Sears, of Massachusetts, remarked 
upon the importance of thorough training 
—such as shall secure mental discipline. 
Thoroughness, and accuracy, and assurance 
should be the fruit of the school-room. Too 
many things are studied in Common Schools, 
He was followed by Mr. Sullivan, of 
Boston, also by Mr. Philbrick, of the 
same city. Here closed the session of the 
first day. w. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Ckkscent and the Cross; or Romance and 
Realities of Eastern Travel. By Eliot War- 
burton, Esq. New Edition, complete in one 
volume. New York; G. P. Putnam. 

Says the Author,—“Immutability is 
the most striking characteristic of the 
East: from the ancient strife of Cain and 
Abel, to the present struggle between the 
Crescent and the Cross, its people remain 
in their habits of thought and action less 
changed than the countries they inhabit.— 
The fertile Yale of Siddim has become the 
coffin of the Dead Sea, and the barriers of 
the Nile have rolled down from Ethiopia to 
the Delta; but the patriarch still ‘sits at 
the door of his tent on the Plain of Mamre’ 
and the Egyptian still cultivates his river- 
given soil in the manner practiced by the 
subjects of the Pharaohs.” For sale at 
Dewey’s 

Nineveh and its Remains: With nn account of a 
visit to the Chnldam Christians of Kurdistan, 
and the Yezidis, orDevil-Worshippers; nn Inqui¬ 
ry into the manners and arts of the Ancient As¬ 
syrians. By Austen H. 1, a yard, Esq., D. C. 
L. New York Geo. P. Putnam. 

The narrative of Ninevah consist of two 
volumes, and is an exceedingly interesting 
and instructive work. It should be found 
in every District School Library. For sale 
at D. M. Dewey’s. 

A Visit to Monestaries in the Levant; By the 
lion. Robert Carson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 

Other travelers in the East have written 
about animals, plants and pyramids and the 
like. The author in this volume gives an 
entertaining account of his visits to the 
Monestaries in the Levant, For sale by 
Dewey, Arcade Hall. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 

Let me say a word about the wild tur¬ 
key, in every respect a more interesting 
subject than that of snakes, unless one hap¬ 
pens to be an adept in herpetology. What 
noble game is this bird. “It is game as is 
game,” as Captain Cuttle would say, and 
no one would question the assertion. How¬ 
ever, there is doubt whether the Captain 
ever traversed the plains of Texas. 

My first contact with the wild turkeys 
was in the wooded valley of a small stream, 
where I rode in to wate r my mule. At this 
time a flock of at least thirty full grown 
turkeys rose up within ten feet of me, ma¬ 
king a noise like the roar of musketry. I 
was so much startled at their sudden ap¬ 
pearance that I was thrown off my guard, 
and before I had time to unstrap my gun 
from the saddle, the whole flock were be¬ 
yond my reach. I was more cautious af¬ 
terwards, knowing where the haunts of these 
birds were, and hence was more successful 
in shooting them. 

The usual haunt of the wild turkey is in 
the river bottoms, which, in Texas abound 
in pecan trees, on the nut of which they 
feed. They are seldom found in the plains, 
unless there is a wood near. The best way 
to shoot them is to take a stand in the wood 
near a river, towards sunset, when they 
come to roost. The call of a turkey is easily 
imitated by an experienced sportsman.— 
This call or whistle will attract any passing 
bird toward you, which, when perched up¬ 
on a tree, perhaps above your head, will 
call his or her brood to the same spot. As 
they alight, one after another, they may be 
shot down, without disturbing the rest of 
the flock. In this manner a sportsman may 
shoot half a dozen in the course of half an 
hour. It is exciting sport to give them 
chase when one is on horseback. They will 
then run for miles without taking wing, and 
a sportsman sometimes finds himself far off 
before he is aware of the distance he has 
run. I found myself in this predicament 
several times on foot, and determined never 
to give chase to turkeys again, unless 
mounted. 

At a stream known as Turkey creek, 
where our party lay in camp a day, we 
found the greatest abundance of this fine 
bird. It was the place before alluded to, 
where so many deer were shot. On the 
same day three men brought into camp up¬ 
ward of thirty turkeys. It was a great day 
of feasting: in fact, all became satisfied with 
venison and turkey. This bird, on an ave¬ 
rage, is heavier than our domesticated tur¬ 
key. Its flesh is much the same taste.— 
Indeed I could not recognize any difference. 
The last we saw of them was about 200 
miles west of the Rio Grande. The coun¬ 
try between here and there is too barren 
for any of the feathered kind. Even the 
Pecos did not, in the 150 miles we traveled 
along its banks, afford any game. — Sport¬ 
ing Scenes. 

INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 

Thrushes feed very much on snails, 
looking for them in mossy banks. Having 
fequently observed some broken snail shells 
near two projecting pebbles on a gravel 
walk, which had a hollow between them, I 
endeavored to discover the occasion of their 
being brought to that situation. At last I 
saw a thrush fly to the spot with a snail- 
shell in his mouth, which he placed between 
the two stones, and hammered at it with 
his beak till he had broken it, and was then 
able to feed on its contents. The bird must 
have discovered that he could not apply 
his beak with sufficient force to break the 
shell when it was rolling about, and he 
therefore found out and made use of the 
spot which would keep the shell in one po¬ 
sition. 

When the lapwing wants to procure food, 
it seeks for a worm’s cast and stamps the 
ground by the side of it with its feet; some¬ 
what in the same manner as I have often 
done when a boy, in order to procure worms 
for fishing. After doing this for a short 
time, the bird waits for the issue of the 
worm from its hole, who alarmed at the 
shaking of the ground, endeavors to make 
its esaape, when it is immediately seized 
and becomes the prey of the ingenious 
bird. The lapwing also frequents the 
haunts of moles. These animals when in 
pursuit of worms, on which they feed, fright¬ 
en them, and the worm in attempting to 
escape, comes to the surface of the ground, 
where it is seized by the lapwing. The 
same mode of alarming his prey has been 
related of the gull.— Jesse's Gleaning in 
Natural History. 

A Singular Tree. —In the Island of 
Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular tree 
—“ the sorrowful tree”—because it only 
flourishes in the night. At sunset no flow¬ 
ers are to be seen, and yet, half an hour af¬ 
ter, it is quite full of them. They yield a 
sweet smell; but the sun no sooner begins 
to shine upon them, than some of them fall 
off, and others close up. This continues 
throughout the year. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 

BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

Oh! deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep; 

The Power who pities man has shown 
A.blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happy years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night; 

And grief may hide, an evening guest, 

But joy shall come with early light. 

And thou, who oe’r thy friend’s low bier 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a happier, brighter sphere 
Will give him to thy nrmsagain- 

Nor let the good man’s trust depart. 

Though life its common gift deny, 

Though pierced and broken be his heart, 

And spurned of man, he gees to die. 

For God has marked each sorrowing day, 

And numbered every secrect tear! 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all its children suffer here- 

ALL LOOK UPWARD. 

Were there no other evidence of a God, 
it might be found in this fact, that every 
thing in nature .turns instinctively to some¬ 
thing higher than itself. The simple herb 
expands itself, as if seeking the law of its 
growth in the shrub that bends over it, like 
a guardian angel. The shrub finds its type 
in the tree; and the tree itself, because there 
is nothing higher, looks up to Heaven. The 
tide swells to the moon ; the vapor expands 
in the sunbeam. So all animals that are 
brought into connection with him, look up 
to man. Is the great law to be arrested 
here? Is all beyond this a blank void?— 
Is there no higher than himself, which may 
preserve for man the upward tendency of 
all things—nothing which can stimulate and 
sustain, and be the ultimate of bis aspirations. 

Nature and reason alike reject the idea. 
If there were no great sustaining power to 
preserve the balance—if the connecting 
chain were ruptured here, man would be 
thrust by the projectile forces below ii to 
utter and universal annihilation, even to his 
physical being, because he could not, from 
his own strength alone, resist the upward 
impulse. The philosophy of steam will il¬ 
lustrate this; for the expansive force acts 
powerfully from below, and if there is no 
outlet above, the accumulation of power 
must terminate in explosion. In nature 
nothing is abrupt, therefore the chain of 
being cannot terminate thus suddenly in 
man; for as bis body is an elaboration of 
the refined elements of all below, so his 
spirit reaches out of itself, and expands into 
the essence of all above. 

PROFANITY. 

The profanity which trifles with God’s 
Name and Titles, is evidently most irre¬ 
ligious; and it is, though so rife a sin, most 
unnatural, however easily and however of¬ 
ten it be committed. Ollier sins may plead 
the gratification of some strong inclination, 
—the promise of enjoyment or of profit, 
which they bring with them, and the storm 
of emotion sweeping the tempted into them. 
But what of gain o v of pleasure may be 
hoped from the thoughtless and irreverent, 
— the trivial or the defiant use of that dread 
Name, which angels utter with adoring 
awe? That the sin is so unprovoked adds 
to its enormity. That it is so common, 
fearfully illustrates the wide removal which 
sin has made of man’s sympathies from the 
God to whom he owes all good; rendering 
him forgetful alike of his obligations for past 
kindnesses, and of his exposure to the com- 
ing judgment. 

How murderously do men guard the 
honor of their own phltry names, and how 
keenly would they resent, on the part of a 
fellow-sinner, though their equal, the heart¬ 
lessness that should continually, in his nar¬ 
ratives, and jests, and falsehoods, call into 
use the honor of a buried father, and the 
purity of a revered and departed mother, 
and employ them as the expletive or em¬ 
phatic portions of his speech—the tacks to 
bestud and emboss his frivolous talk. And 
is the memory of an earthly, and inferior, 
and erring parent deserving of more re¬ 
gard than that of the Father in Heaven, 
the All-holy. — Rev. W. R. Williams. 

The Press is too often used for the 
worst of purposes; and whilst we should 
encourage and support a press dissemina¬ 
ting correct morality and a pure literature, 
let us frown down a press that would wield 
its power to corrupt the morals of the people. 

A contented mind is the greatest bless¬ 
ing a man can enjoy in this world ; and if in 
the present life his happiness arises from 
the subduing of his desires, it will arise in 
the next from the gratification of them — 
Addison. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the 
works of nature, demonstrably multiplies 
the inlets of happiness. 

Cultivate your own heart aright; re¬ 
member that “ whatsoever man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” 
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THOUGHTS ON WRITING, 

Few young people are aware of the ad¬ 
vantages derived from writing. It gives a 
refinement and polish to the mind, an ac¬ 
curacy and form to thought, in which the 
manners and character of the individual 
can but participate. The mind of every 
person is pregnant with ideas. These, un¬ 
cultivated, are but a jumbled and confused 
mass, of little benefit to the possessor, and 
certainly none to others. But give them 
shape, culture and expression, and a soul 
gleams through them to influence all with¬ 
in its radiance. 

Ideas produce ideas, and their cultiva¬ 
tion gives nobleness to mind. When we 
commit our thoughts to paper, even in let¬ 
ters to our most intimate friends, we al¬ 
ways endeavor to express them in as clear, 
concise, and elegant a manner as possible. 
Much as we may use absurd and unrefined 
terms in our conversation, we dislike to see 
them in writing. To write well, we must 
think well; and thinking well naturally en¬ 
genders acting well. The more we write, 
the more natural, easy, and impressive will 
be our language. The more we think, the 
more truthfulness and wisdom will our 
thoughts contain. 

But these are not all of the advantages 
of writing. It will be a pleasure and a 
pastime which will fill up admirably many 
a vacant hour. It diverts and relaxes the 
mind from the more engrossing cares and 
concerns of life; enabling it to regain its 
natural tone and vigor without engender¬ 
ing a distaste for the usefulnes of labor, or 
debasing the moral principles. It turns the 
mind in upon itself, strengthening and for¬ 
tifying it against the vicissitudes of fortune. 
It enables us to read with a deeper inter¬ 
est the writings of others; and as we draw 
comparisons between their ideas and our 
own, diverging from the original track, they 
assume a new embodiment from which we 
are enabled to draw correct and decisive 
conclusions. We look around us with a 
feeling of new life and buoyancy of spirit, 
as if each part of inanimate creation had 
suddenly been endowed with a language of 
its own. As if by the touch of magic, it 
gives a beauty, and a sublimity to the most 
common-place events. b. a. m’n. 

Royalton, N. Y., 1851. 

ARAB HOSPITALITY. 

A well-known Arabian horse-stealer 
once related as follows, what had befallen 
him in the desert: 

“ I once, as I was astray in the desert, 
came to a tribe of Bedouins. They receiv- 
me with great hospitality, and killed a cam¬ 
el every day on my account. I prayed 
them not to put themselves to such incon¬ 
venience, but to let me depart. Still they 
would not suffer me to go, and every day 
they killed a camel. At length, one day I 
got an opportunity, drove off a fleet came), 
mounted it and went away with all speed. 
The owner, who saw me going off with his 
camel, mounted and pursued me. When 
he had brought me back, he pointed to a 
snake that was lying in the sand. 

‘ Seest thou,’ said he, ‘ the tail of that 
snake there? I will hit it with this arrow.’ 
He shot and the arrow pierced the tail. 

* And with this arrow,’ said he as he 
drew forth a second, 1 I will hit his head.’ 
He shot the snake’s head in two. 

‘ Thou seest now,’ said he, ‘ with the third 
arrow I should not miss thy breast, and 
thou dost deserve it for rewarding our hos¬ 
pitality with flight and robbery—but since 
thou art our guest, go hence in God’s name, i 
and choose twenty camels more to take 
with thee.’ ” 

EAD TEMPER. 

It is martyrdom to be obliged to live 
with one of a complaining temper. To hear 
the eternal round of complaint and mourn¬ 
ing, to have every pleasant thought scared 
away by this evil spirit, is in time a sore 
trial. It seems nothing, but it is a perpet¬ 
ual nettle, always rubbing against you, and 
irritating and annoying you more than the 
severest injuries. Worst of all is a bad 
temper in the home. Its influence is irre¬ 
sistibly diffused through all its members. 
The sunniest temper is by degrees soured 
by the presence of such a person. 

You may say that one ought not to feel 
the bad temper of another, but it would be 
equally reasonable to lay a plaster of Span¬ 
ish flies upon the skin, and not expect it to 
draw. One string out of tune will destroy 
the music of an instrument otherwise per¬ 
fect. One uncomfortable temper in a fam¬ 
ily will, like a raw north east wind, chill the 
whole family circle, and seems to have pow¬ 
er to penetrate into every room of the house. 
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A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

BY ROBERT BURNS. 

John Anderson, my jo, Jolin, 
When Nature first began 
To try her canny hand, John, 

Her master work was man: 

And you, ainang them a’ John, 

So trig from top to toe. 

You proved to be no journey-work. 
Joint Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Ye were my first conceit; 

I think nae shame to own, John, 

I lo’ed ye ear’ and late; 

They say ye're turning auld, John, 
And what though it be so, 

Ye’er aye the same kind man to me, 
John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When first we were acquaint, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your honny brow was brent; 

But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow, 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo, 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither, 

And many a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 


TRUE COURTESY. 

We have forgotten (or never knew) who 
it is that speaks of the “ small sweet court¬ 
esies of life,”* but the term is as true as it 
is felicitous. There are such courtesies, and 
the habitual employment of them is the 
surest evidence of a good heart as well as 
refined manners. 

“ I never look,” said a benevolent lady to 
a friend walking down Broadway one morn¬ 
ing, “ at a deformed person in the street, 
except directly in the face. How many a 
pang has been caused to the physically un¬ 
fortunate by a lingering glance at a de¬ 
formed limb, a ‘ marked’ face, or other 
physical defect, to a scrutiny of which the 
afflicted are so painfully sensitive!” There 
was a tenderness, a humanity in this remark, 
and therefore it was recorded at the time, 
as being worthy, not only of remembrance, 
but of heedful regard and emulation. Yes; 
and that woman would leave the arm of 
her husband in the street, and push from 
off the sidewalk with her little foot a piece 
of orange-peel, peach-skin, or other the like 
slippery obstruction, lest somebody should 
step upon it, slide, fall, and break or dislo¬ 
cate a limb. 

“ These are little things to speak of,” the 
reader may say, and they are; but still, 
they are “ close devotements, working/rom 
the heart ” that with such an one, a too com¬ 
mon selfishness, or indifference to the good 
of others, “ does not rule ."— Harpers' 
Magazine. 

* Wa, Wirt, in a letter to his daughter.— Ed. Rural. 

TALK ABOUT TALKERS. 

Good talkers are about as rare as the 
black swan of the Roman proverb. Great 
talkers are as abundant—common as lying 
among lawyers, perjury among smugglers, 
or extortion among cabmen. But a good 
talker is a different thing. In the first 
place grammar must be unexceptionable— 
though too much nicety of phrase is worse 
than occasional carelessness. Secondly, he 
talks on proper subjects, at suitable times 
and places. Thirdly, he talks in alow tone, 
and only raises his voice with the spirit of 
his topic. 

Wit is not important to a good talker, 
though a spice of humor is, and good sense 
is indespensable. Adaptation to persons 
and occasions is a great point, and the want 
of it a glaring defect in many otherwise 
good talkers. They discuss very eloquent¬ 
ly of books to ignoramuses, of balls to 
devotees, of philosophy to women, and of 
science to sailors. They talk politics at the 
opera, describe a funeral at a pic nic, and 
crack jokes on hemp before people who 
have lost relations by hanging. To editors 
they offer improvements in the art of con¬ 
ducting a newspaper—to ministers (unsus¬ 
pectingly) diatrabes on the immorrality of 
the clergy, and to lawyers (but that is not 
much amiss) excellent homilies on the kna¬ 
very of the bar. To think well needs more 
than a ready wit and a nimble tongue.— 
Boston Post. 


Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

JOHN ANDERSON TO HIS JEAN. 

BY MRS. J. WEEB. 

Air, — John Anderson my jo. 

Oh, Jean! it seems but yesterday, 

Since light as any fawn. 

Ye tripprd in virgin bashfulness 
Across the flowery lawn; 

And bright your golden hair waved, 

That Time hath strewn wi’ snaw; 

Yet still ye wear youth’s winning smile. 

Though youth’s bright morn’s awa. 

Though your eye l>e no sac clear, Jean, 

As when in youthful prime, 

Sae sweetly, sae confidingly, 

Its melting glance met mine; 

Though passion’s hour has fled, Jean, 

And cauld our pulses be; 

Your mellowed look o’ kindly love, 

Still gently beams on me. 

And though the grave’s white blossoms, Jean, 

Are scattered on your brow, 

And in life’s glass the ebbing sands 
Are wasted thin and low; 

No change our hearts can knew, Jean, 

But, lang as life shall last, 

We’ll gild our hopes o’ future bliss 
Wi’ memories o’ the past. 

THE NORMAN RACE. 

The beauty of the Normans is a proverb 
over the world. Nor has the universal ad¬ 
miration which has been bestowed upon it, 
in the slightest degree exaggerated its lofty 
and exquisite character. The men, in their 
way, are as handsome, as the women. They 
have the fine oval, sedate, bright eyes, and 
clear complexion of the old race. You look 
in vain for evidence of their Teutonic de¬ 
scent in their sculptured features; the skin 
and hair suggesting a reminiscence of their 
Saxon ancestry. The women are remark¬ 
able for the natural dignity of their carriage, 
which harmonizes strikingly with their tall 
and commanding figures, and the grave re¬ 
serve of their expressions. Like the men. 
the faces are oval, with the slightly aqui¬ 
line nose, large flashing eyes, and curved 
lips. 

Their complexions are peculiarly trans¬ 
parent, the cheeks mantling over with a 
blush, rich in color, but delicate in its dif¬ 
fusion. A smile sits in their eyes, but the 
most inquisitive observer cannot detect in 
their looks or manners, the remotest indi¬ 
cation of levity. A sweet seriousness is 
their predominant characteristic. It is 
strange enough to an Englishman to meet 
groups of these people, men and women, 
re-producing before our eyes that famous 
Norman head with whitk-Nve are all so fa¬ 
miliar. It carries us back at once to the 
eleventh century. Wherever we turn, we 
see, as in a magic glass, William the Con¬ 
queror moving up the streets and high¬ 
ways.— Bentley's Miscellany. 

A PHILADELPHIA QUAKER. 

A certain “Friend,” says the New York 
Gazette, whom we very well know, was re¬ 
cently at a distant place of summer resort. 
He stepped into the post-office one morning, 
and while there the post-master iisked him 
if he knew any English people staying at 
the hotel? 

“Why does thee ask?” said the Quaker. 

“ Because,” said the postmaster, “ here 
are half a dozen letters directed to England 
by the next steamer, and as the postage to 
Boston is not paid, I cannot send theml If 
I cannot find the writers of them, they will 
be forwarded to the dead letter office at 
Washington.” 

Our “Friend” looked at the letters.— 
They were all double, and he remarked: 

“ They appear to be family letters, and 
no doubt will be most welcome if received, 
or may cause great anxiety if they should 
not be.” 

“ I cannot help it,” said the post-master. 

“Well, lean, if thee cannot; what is the 
postage ?” 

“ For six double letters, three dollars.” 

“ Well, here is the money; thee will please 
mark the letters ‘ paid,’ and send them to 
Boston.” 

And with the injunction the Philadelphia 
Quaker left the post-office, his pockets not 
quite so heavy as when he entered, but bis 
heart we are sure, a great deal lighter. 


TO PARENTS. 

How to Spoil a Boy. — Dress him in 
fine broadcloth, give him a watch, let his 
boots be superfine, and buy him a horse, 
and a pistol. Tell him to stay at home from 
school a day if the teacher has reproved 
him, and suffer him to change his school 
every quarter. Give him segar money 
twice a week, and let him contradict you as 
often as he pleases, and say “I wont” to 
his mother, as often as she commands him. 
Be sure to let him attend all shows and cir¬ 
cuses, and permit him to go where men are 
gambling; let him stay out at night till 12 
o’clock, and leave the door unlocked, and 
the candle burning for his accommodation. 
If you are rich, be sure to explain the mat¬ 
ter often, and tell hi in he is “ above” sueh 
and such boys. Encourage him in wrest¬ 
ling and turning somersets; send him to all 
“ turkey shoots,” and let him keep a cock 
and a dog for fighting. And, above all 
things, do not forget to say before him of¬ 
ten, that “ all things are good in their places, 
and moderate drinking is respectable;” and, 
if after all your training, he should not grow’ 
up a coarse, disagreeable, purse proud, over¬ 
bearing boob}’, give him up—there is no 
help for him. 

RULES FOR LIVING, 

Communicate your principles only to 
those who are animated by similar views. 
Do not assail the prevailing doctrines of re¬ 
ligion. You will convince no one who does 
not convince himself. The reformation of 
the world advances at a slow pace; let time 
perform her work. All projects of sudden 
enlightenment have proved abortive. 

Never engage in so-ca)led religious dis¬ 
putes, break off such a conversation as soon 
as an opportunity of doing so is presented. 

Neglect not the body, on which your 
whole earthly existence depends. Inform 
yourself of what is beneficial, and what is 
pernicious to it. Despise it not; but on the 
other hand also consider what an inert, use¬ 
less and mouldering mass it is, as soon as 
it lacks life, its animating principle. 

Let the object of your life be improve¬ 
ment in what is good. All is good which 
contributes to the health of your own body 
and mind, and that of others. 

The good man contributes to the welfare 
of others not alone by positive act and in¬ 
struction ; but his life resembles a fruit bear¬ 
ing shade tree, by which each passer by 
finds shelter and refreshment, which disin¬ 
terestedly and even involuntarily scatters 
happy germs upon the surrounding soil— 
whereby it produces what is like and sim¬ 
ilar to itself. 

GOV. BRIGGS ON BACHELORS. 

Gov. Briggs delivered an address recent¬ 
ly before the State Normal School, at Al¬ 
bany, which is described as being “ full of 
humor, anecdote, happy illustrations, and a 
sound argument in favor of free education. 
It was mainly an unwritten and unprepared 
effort, but well stored with good sense, and 
moral instructions.” Towards the close, 
he gave the-“old bachelors” a scoring, par¬ 
ticularly that class of them who grumble at 
being taxed for educating other people’s 
children. We quote his language—“Ami 
to be. taxed to support children not my 
j own?” grumbles the old bachelor. “ Cer- 
i tainly.” “ But I have no children of my 
j own.” “ So much the worse, you ought to 
I have them.” “ But I have no wife.” “ Bad 
j again; you ought to have a wife, and chil- 
| dren, which are also necessary ; you deserve 
to be doubly taxed. Go and present your 
case to some good lady, as one fit for her 
sympathy, and if you are tieserving of it, 
you will certainly find it.” 

American Gentlemen, says Lady Stuart, 
in her Travels, look like gentlemen, not be¬ 
cause they have lemon colored kid gloves, 
or Parisian boots, but from thefr whole air 
and manner. As to being merely well 
dressed in the cost-and-quality-csf-material 
sense of tiie word, that almost every body 
is. A mob in the United States, is a mob 
of broadcloth. If we talk of a rabble in a 
Republic, it is a rabble in black silk waist¬ 
coats, (the favorite wear among certain clas¬ 
ses in America,) and well brushed hats.— 
Therefore, to look really like a gentleman 
in the United States, depends in nowise on 
the clothes, but entirely upon the wearer; 
and the tailor has less to do with manufac¬ 
turing a gentleman here, than in perhaps 
any other part of the world. For in all 
other countries you are a little assisted to 
the conclusion, unwittingly, by the dress; 
but here, not in the least, and you must 
judge wholly by I'air noble et distingue, or 
the reverse, of the individual. 

Origin of the word Dollar. — In 1516 
a silver mine was discovered in St. Joachim’s 
Thai (or dale,) in Bohemia, the proprietor 
of which issued a great number of silver 
pieces which were called Joachim’s thaler, 
afterwards corrupted into dollar. 

General, abstract truth is the most pre¬ 
cious of all blessings; without it man is 
blind; it is the eye of reason.— Rousseau. 

Some reserve is a debt to prudence, as 
freedom and simplicity of conversation is a 
debt of good-nature. — Shenstone. 


PHOEBE PHILLIPS. 

The secret pleasure of a generous net 

Is the gieat mind's great bribe.— Dryder. 

Piioere Foxcroft, afterwards the wife < 
of Samuel Phillips, the joint founder, with I 
his uncle, of the academy at Andover, [ 
Massachusetts, was a native of Cambridge, < 
in the same State. Reared beneath the 5 
shades of “ Old Harvard” and being the ! 
daughter of a man of wealth and high re- < 
spectability.it is almost needless to say that < 
she was well educated and highly refined. \ 
To mental attainments she added the finish- 1 
ing charm of female character, glowing i 
piety. The last forty years or more of her ! 
life were passed at Andover, where, after 1 
the deatli of her husband, she assisted in ' 
founding the celebrated Theological Semi¬ 
nary. She died in 1818. 

It is said that she was accustomed, for 
years, to make the health of every pupil in 
the academey a subject of personal interest. 
Her attentions to their wants were impar¬ 
tial and incalculably beneficial. To those 
that came from remote towns, and were 
thus deprived of parental oversight, she 
acted the part of a faithful mother. 

Affectionate, kind, generous, watchful, as 
a Christian guardian; she was unbending, 
self-sacrificing and “zealous, yet modest,” 
as a patriot. During the seven years’strug¬ 
gle for freedom, she frequently sat up till 
midnight or past, preparing bandages and 
scraping lint for the hospitals and making 
garments for the ragged soldiers. 

An offender of justice was once passing 
her house on his way to the whipping-post, 
when a boy, who observed him from her 
window, could not withhold a tear. He 
tried to conceal his emotion, but Mrs. Phil¬ 
lips saw the pearl drop of pity, and while a 
kindred drop fell from her own eyes, she 
said to him, with much emphasis and as 
though laying down some golden maxim — 

“ W hen you become a law maker, examine 
the subject ot corporeal punishment, and 
see if it is not unnatural, vindictive and pro¬ 
ductive of much evil.” She was very dis¬ 
criminating, and could detect talent as well 
as tears; and addressed the lad with a pre¬ 
monition that he was destined to become a 
legislator—which was indeed the case.— 
Elected to the Assembly of the State, with 
the sacred command of his early and re¬ 
vered mentor impressed on his memory, he 
early called the attention of that body to 
the subject of corporeal punishment; had 
the statue book revised a^d the odious law, 
save in capital offences, expunged, and the 
pleasure of announcing the fact to the ori¬ 
ginal suggestor of the movement. — Noble 
Deeds of American Women. 

THE WIVES. 

It is astonishing to see how well a man 
may live on a small income, who has a han¬ 
dy and industrious wife. Some men live 
and make a far better appearance on ten or 
twelve dollars a week, than others do on 
sixteen or eighteen dollars. The man does 
his part well; but. the woman is good for 
nothing. She will ever upbraid her hus¬ 
band for not living in as good style as her 
neighbor, while the fault is entirely her own. 
His neighbor has a neat, capable and indus¬ 
trious wife, and that makes the difference. 
Hi8 wife, on the other hand, is a whirlpool, 
into which a great many silver cups might 
be thrown, and the appearance of the wa¬ 
ter remain unchanged. No Nicholas, the 
diver, is there to restore the wasted treas¬ 
ure. It it is only an insult for such a wo¬ 
man to talk to her husband about her love 
and devotion; it is all gammon. 

7 O 

THB MAID OF ATHENS. 

A recent traveler describes the “ Maid 
of Athens,” immortalized in Byron’s verse, 
as “still retaining no inconsiderable share 
of beauty, which is the more remarkable 
in a country where good looks vanish, and 
age arrives so speedily. Indeed, good looks 
at all are rare among the continental Greek 
women; the celebrated beauties being 
islanders, and chiefly Hydriotes.” She 
married an Englishman, and bears the un- 
poetical name of Mrs. Black. She was at¬ 
tired in her coquettish native costume, con¬ 
sisting of a red fez, profusely ornamented 
with gold embroidery, placed on one side 
of the head; a long flowing silk petticoat, 
and a close dark velvet jacket. She is said 
to be of a rather retiring disposition, and 
not at all disposed to vaunt herself as the 
object of Byron’s transient admiration. 

How to Spoil a Girl.— Tell her she is 
a “ little lady,” and must not run, and make 
her a sun bonnet a yard deep to keep her 
from tanning. Do not let her play with her 
boy cousins, “ they are so rude.” Tell her 
not to speak loud it is so masculine; and 
that loud laughing is quite ungenteel.— 
Teach her music, but never mind her spel¬ 
ling. Give her ear rings, and finger-rings, 
at six years of age; and teach her to “ set 
her cap” for the beaux at 11. And, if af¬ 
ter your pains-taking, she does no grow up 
a silly, simpering, unreflecting nobody, that 
cannot answer a love-letter without some 
smart old aunt to help her, give her up— 
she is past all remedy.— III. True Dem. 
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Another Illustrated Number! 

We are making arrangements to issue another 
splendid PICTORI A L NUMBER of the Rural, 

_to be published during the holding of the State 

Fair, or the subsequent week. Our design is to 
present portraits and figures of some of the most 
prominent improved animals, implements, ma¬ 
chinery, &.C., on exhibition at the Fair, together 
with a brief history or description. Several ar¬ 
tists are now engaged in preparing illustrations, 
and we hope to furnish a handsome and accepta¬ 
ble sheet,— one which will not only prove valua¬ 
ble to all our readers, but again demonstrate our 
ability and disposition to make the Rural New- 
Yorker the most beautiful and useful paper of 
its class in America. 

Owners of such stock, implements, &c., as will 
form prominent features of the Fair, are informed 
that we shall be glad to receive from them accu¬ 
rate and well executed engravings, with descrip¬ 
tion, &c., at least a week previous to the opening 
of the exhibition. We are eclectic in this matter, 
and desire to notice such things only as will most 
interest and benefit our subscribers and the com¬ 
munity at largo. 

Testimonial to Enterprise and Worth. 

Industry and well directed enterprise are the 
main-springs of success in any calling and, 
when united with personal worth and a proper re¬ 
gard for the general weal, will ever meet their re¬ 
ward. All useful labor is honorable; and the 
American farmer or mechanic who is blessed with 
health and pursues his occupation understanding^ 

_who is both physically and mentally educated— 

may enjoy as much happiness in this life as the 
greatest millionare or highest official in tin Uni¬ 
verse. And he who directs the labor of others in 
such a manner as not only to promote his own in¬ 
terests, hut those of his employees and the com¬ 
munity, is worthy of all honor as a judicious busi¬ 
ness man, good citizen, and public benefactor. 

These thoughts are suggested from reading in 
the Seneca County Courier an account of certain 
proceedings in honor of two of the most enterpris¬ 
ing business men and manufacturers in YY estern 
New York. We allude to the presentation of a pair 
of Silver Pitchers to Messrs. H. C. Sii.lsby and 
Abel Downs of Seneca Falls, on the 8th inst— 
The Courier states that “these tokens of esteem 
were procured by the united contributions of a 
number of our prominent business men and me¬ 
chanics, to evince their appreciation of the enlight¬ 
ened enterprise and liberal public spirit manifested 
by the above named gentlemen in the prosecution 
of their manufacturing operations—and they were 
worthily besiowed.” The pitchers are said to be 
beautiful specimens of American skill and work¬ 
manship—and, from what we know, both person¬ 
ally and by reputation of the recipients, we can 
fully endorse the Courier’s remark that the tokens 
of esteem were most worthily bestowed. The 
gentlemen named are among the manufacturers of 
Seneca, what Dei. a field, Johnson, and others, 
are among her farmers—model men, worthy of 
imitation and entitled to great credit. May they 
long live to enjoy .the fruits of their industry, ener¬ 
gy and perseverence. 

The occasion was apparently very interesting 
and agreeable. At the close of the presentation 
ceremony, all present were invited by Messrs. S. 
and D. to a Feast which had been prepared for the 
occasion. The proceedings embrace some inter¬ 
esting statistics concerning the manufacturing 
business of the place. Instead of giving extracts- 
however, we add the following pertinent and torch 
ble remarks on the subject from the Daily Demo¬ 
crat of this city: 

What the people of Seneca Falls have thought 
worth commending in this special way, is the en¬ 
terprise, which, directed in the right channel, has 
produced its fruits for the general weal, as well 
as yielding its returns to the private pockets of the 
managers of a certain amount o( capital invested 
in manufactures. Messrs. Downs and Silsby 
have a pump manufactory, which gi\cs employ¬ 
ment, in its various departments, to 111 men, who 
receive good wages and support lamilics in the 
village. Now a firm doing business to the extent 
of $108,000 per annum, as the value of this siu- 
gle'article of manufacture is estimated, cannot fail 
to cause some considerable good to the entire town 
whore they conduct their trade. And if by skill 
and enterprise they have been able to build up so j 
large a business, give so many employ irient, and 
diffuse comfort to so many families, why are they 
not worthy of this popular ovation? As one ot the 
orators at the presentation very happily remarked, 
“the work-shop is the strength of the town,” as 
it is the means of the success and advancement of 
the workers. A fact stated by the same person, 
Hon. Mr. Sackett, we stop to note—Seneca Falls 
and iis contiguous neighbor, Waterloo, contain sev¬ 
en thousand people—four thousand of whom are 
mechanics, ongaged in manufacturing. It the 
work-shop is the strength of a town, as it most 
assuredly is, what a mighty influence ought these 
busy places to hold. And these men, who have 
been publicly and specially honored, are the chief 
of this army of the forge, the lathe, and the plane. 
Their capital concentrates skill and labor, and 
makes it efficient and profitable to all engaged and 
to those who are helpers of it, in the way ot giving 
supplies of food and raw material. 

• , - — ---—---- 

Return of Mr. Greeley. —J e ediior ot the 
Tribufte returned from Europe in the steamer 
Baltic. He has had a very busy but most inter¬ 
esting tour, in the enjoyments of which hundreds 
of thousands have participated, through the me¬ 
dium of the valuable series of letters that he has 
written. We understand they are to he published 
in a book immediately. 


Letter from Michigan. 

New Buffalo, August 22, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors :—I have reached the extreme 
southwestern part of the Peninsula State, and 
here halt long enough to present your readers, 
some of whom I find scattered on the way to sun 
set, with some of the crude fruits of hasty obsei- 
vation. 

I have visited Michigan annually for six or 
seven years, my peregrinations being through the 
two south tiers of counties; and I am more and 
more pleased with the appearance of things and 
the prospects of this part of the State. There is 
a vast deal of thrift and enterprise seen in almost 
all the villages which I am accustomed to visit; 
and the greatest encouragement is here offered 
for the investment of capital and the expenditure 
of energy. It is a good wheat growing country, 
and the facilities for getting it into market are as 
good as could be desired. The Central Railroad 
runs through the central parts of Wayne, Wash¬ 
tenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalamazoo and Ber- 
rian counties, and extends plump down to the 
shore of Lake Michigan at this point. The South¬ 
ern Railroad already extends through Lenawee, 
Hillsdale, and Brnach counties, and is worming its 
way through St. Joseph, and so on westward to 
Chicago, to which place it is to be completed the 
coming winter or spring. I am informed that 
eighteeen new engines have been contracted for 
recently for that road, and seven of them are now 
oil the ground—in daily motion, l suppose. The 
restare to bo delivered in a few weeks, when the 
army of steam war horses on the Southern road 
will be upwards of thirty. I learn also that Capt. 
Edwards, whom Lake Erie traveling people well 
know, lias contracted for two first class and very 
spacious steamers, to be done next spring, and to 
run between Buffalo and Monroe in connection 
with this Southern road. While the facilities for 
traveling^ between Buffalo and this place, via. the 
Central Railroad, are almost perfect, I am glad that 
people living in or wishing to travel through the 
Southerly part of the Slate, are soon to be well 
accommodated. Some ot the richest counties in 
the State lie in this neighborhood, and I rejoice 
that the people here and those of adjacent coun¬ 
ties in Indiana, are to be so well provided for with 
marketing facilities. 

The agriculturists of this young State ate wise¬ 
ly turning their attention to the subject of wool 
growing. I say wisely, for there is no branch ot 
farming, I believe, that yields so high a per cent 
as this. I have somewhere seen it stated that no 
other branch exceeds ten per cent, while this j 
ranges between forty and fifty. This may be ex- 
aggeration both ways, but there is no doubt, 1 
think, that wool growing is ah extrenily profitable, 
while it is a very safe, business. There is soon 
to be an annual deficiency, of over seventy million 
pounds of wool in this country, and such being 
the case, there can be no risk for years in grow¬ 
ing it. Again, sheep are not sc easily winterkill¬ 
ed as wheat and some other kinds of grain ; con¬ 
sequently, while the western farmer is not sure of 
a large crop of wheat, tie is generally sure of 
about the amount of wool he calculates upon. 

1 regret that i have not been able 10 obtain full 
statistics in regard to the wool business in this 
Stale, that your many and widely scattered read¬ 
ers might see what the Wolverine farmers are 
doing in this line. At Ypsilanli, thirty miles west 
of Detroit, the number of pounds shipped during 
the year ending August 1, 1851, is 183,234 ; and 
this is but one of the many shipping places tdong 
the Central Railroad line. The amount shipped 
at Kalamazoo, is about 115,000, and the figures 
for the whole'of Kalamazoo county can not vary 
much from 100,000. I’robably more has been 
shipped at Niles than either of the towns men¬ 
tioned. There are several places on the two rail¬ 
roads, where the figures would not range widely 
from 100,000 ; and one can see in a moment, that 
the cash receipts for wool annually iu this btu;c 
are an important item of income. One of the 
best seasons of the year for collecting newspaper 
dues, and for the cancelment of other moneyed 
obligations, is just after the “ clip.” 

I am going westward into Illinois and YViscou- 
sin, after which I shall return into this State and 
pass a few more days here, where you may hear 
from me again. Yours, “ Westward ho. ’^ 

Crops in northern Indiana. 

By a private letter from Noble Co., Northern 
Indiana, we learn with pleasure that the crops of 
wheat just harvested is good o r quality and abun¬ 
dant in quantity. The oat crop lias been unusu- 
suallv large and good, and corn promises to repay 
the faithful labors of the husbandman by a golden 
hai vest. True it is not as abundant as last year. 
But little attention has yet been given to growing 
fruit except some orchards of common apples 
and peaches, the labors of the hardy pioneer 
having been directed to removing the forest and 
. erecting cabins and outhouses to shelter himself 
and family, and his crops—reserving labors for 
comforts, luxury and embellishment, until the pro¬ 
ducts of his well tilled fields should furnish means. 

Northern Indiana offers a fine field for farmers, 

: though some distance from a good market. The 
I lands are a rich gravel loam, adapted to the grow- 
1 ing of wheat, and other grains. Marshes furnish 
abundance of wild grass upon which cattle sub¬ 
sist during the summer months, and from which 
: the tarmer gathers his supply for winter. Fruit 
; glows in great perfection, and since the lands have 
been cleared and tilled, the country is healthy. 

The Michigan Southern R. R., now building, 
passes wo believe through a part of Northern ln- 
j diana, and will afford a good market, rendering 
j this portion of the west inferior to none, in soil, 

! climate, natural and artificial advantages. Noble 
| county is favored with good water power, and has 
* now some extensive flouring mills. Some of the 
I towns furnish bog iron ore, which we think is 
worked at the thriving village of Rochester. f 


Literary Notices, &c. 


Agricultural Fairs this Autumn. 


items of Hems, &r 


History of the Pioneer Settlement of Phelps As the season of Fairs is at hand, we give be- -- 

and Gorham’s Purchase, and Morris’Reserve; low the time and place of holding most of the - The Potato Rot is prevailing extern 

with a supplement embracing the Pioneer His- State and several of the New Y r ork County Exhi- throughout Western and Central New York. 

tory of Monroe County. By O - Burner. bitions. The list, will be continued hereafter, os - The Southern Michigan Railroad is no\ 

Rochester: William Ailing, leal. PP- ’~ 4 - fast and as far as we can gather the information isheil to the Indiana State line—24;) miles. 
Toio W.W is n valuable contribution to the early ... H ... nmn_:_,_:.i ... 


-The Potato Rot is prevailing extensively s 

roughout Western arid Central New York. 

-The Southern Michigan Railroad is now fin- i ■ 


This hook is a valuable contribution to the early 
history of our country, and one which has been 
waited for with interest by the still remaining pio¬ 
neer settlers of Western New Y’ork Assured by 
the author’s “ History of the Holland Purchase” 
of his eminent qualifications for the work, they 
have looked here for a record of facts and rerni- 
nisences of the times they saw, and the deeds they Ohio. —Columbus, Sept. 24, 25&26. 
witnessed or performed, and will not fail to be grat- Michigan. —Detroit, Sept. 24, 25 & 26. 

ified that this laborious undertaking has been so Wisconsin. —Janesville, Sept. 16, 17 & 18. 

well and ably consummated. To their descend- Georgia. —Macon, Oct. 29, 30 &31. 

ants the history will prove equally acceptable. Maryland. —Baltimore, Sept. 23, 24, 25 & 26. 

The preparation of this volume has been at- Rhode Island. —Providence, Sept 10,11 & 12. 

tended with great labor—a large portion of it be- Upper Canada. —Brockville, Sept. 24, 25 & 26. 

ing drawn from fugitive manuscripts, gathered American Institute, Castle Garden, New Y’ork, 
from the lips of surviving pioneers—the whole Oct. 1 to 6; Plowing Match, 7 & 8; Cattle Show, 
collected and sifted with that indefatigable indus- 15, 16 & 18. 


Ig j re d -More than 2,000 emigrants arrived at New 

Y ork on Friday last, and over 28,0,)0 last week 

STATE EXHIBITIONS. -] n Southern Illinois, the tobacco crop will be 

New York. —Rochester, Sept. 1 6, 17, 18 & 19. at least double that of last year—the corn crop 
Pennsylvania. —Harrrisburgh, Oct23, 24 & 25. a ] s0 promises an abundant yield. 

Vermont. —Middlebury, Sept. 10 &. 11. -A new Post Office has been established at 

New Hampshire. —Manchester, Oct. 8, 9 &• 10. Rawson, Cattaraugus county, N. Y'., ot which Jo- 
Ohio.— Columbus, Sept. 24, 25 &26. siali O. Perry, is Post Master. 


try, which Mr. Turner’s love of his subject, and 
extensive information on ail connected therewith, 
leads him to bestow, and enables him to give— 
We hope the extensive sale of the work will be 
commensurate with its ability and importance. 

The Daily American in its notice of the book 
very justly remarks that Mr. T. may claim an un¬ 
usual degree of originality for bis production. 

It adds : 

“ The account of Indian Treaties—of the Les¬ 
sees —of the long series of events that warded off 
threatened British and Indian border YVars after 
the settlement of the Genesee country commenced, 

_all that is connected with Charles Williams, 

Jemima Wilkinson, aud with the Mormons, is 
either drawn from hitherto neglected records or 
from the lips of living witnesses, while all that 
part of the work in reference to the details of 
Pioneer Settlement is from personal relations made 
to the author. He has been fortunate in securing 
those relations iu many cases just before death 
sealed the venerable lips that uttered them—no 
less than n'u*e of his Pioneer informants having 
within the jast ten months passed away. Nine- 
tenths of the whole work are entirely made up 
from sources purely original.” 

Four editions of the work will be issued. The 
first—the one before us—has an appendix specially 
devoted to Monroe County. The second will in 
like manner embrace Livingston and Allegany ; 
the third Ontario and Y'ates; and the fourth, 
Wayne. In this way, each locality will have the 
•reneral history of the whole region, and a large 


NEW YOItK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
Allegany. —Angelica, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Cayuga. —Auburn, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Chenango. —Smyrna, Oct. 1 and 2. 
Cattaraugus. —Elicottville, Sept. 24 and 25. 
Dutchess. —Washington, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Erie. —Lancaster, Sept. 9 and 10. 

Essex. —Elizabethtown. Sept 17 and 18. 
Genesee. —Batavia, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Greene. —Coxsackie, Sept. 24 and 25. 

Herkimer. -Sept. 9. 

Jefferson. —Watertown, Sept. 10 and 11. 

Lewis. —Turin, Sept. 10 and 11. 

Livingston. —Geneseo, Oct. 1 and 2. 
Onondaga. —Syracuse, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Otsego. — -Oct. 1 and 2. 

Oswego. —Oswego, Sept. 10 and 11. 

Oneida. —Utica, Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
Ontario .—Canandaigua, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Orleans. —Albiop, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Queens. —Jamaica, Oct. 2. 

Seneca. —Waterloo, Oc.t. 9 and 10. 

Saratoga. —Mechanicsville, Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 
Wayne. —Lyons, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 
Wyoming. —Wethersfield Springs, Sept. 24 
and 25. 

Washington. —So. Hartford, Sept. 17 and 18. 

TOWN AND DISTRICT SOCIETIES. 

E. Bloomfield Ag. So. —E. Bloomfield, Sept 24. 
Union Ag. Jj* Mrch. Fair 4' Guttle Show .— 


J , . , , , . , . -1 ■ . .■ unton Xl£. <y mecn. ran iv ysauuc 

amount of biography and local details, interesting . ,, „ 0 - . 9 , ; 

to every reader, as containing sketches of persons " ’ _ - ____ 

and places, and events, with which he is himself Death of Rev. Dr. Olin.—W o see announced 

acquainted. • ,l„ papers, the death, on the 16ih in 


-A letter from Alexandria states, that an army > 

of li),0i;0 Turks was expected there, on its march 
against the Wochabites. 

-The turnip, in Russia, is eaten mi fruit by alj j 

classes. In the houses of the nobles, sliced turnip j 
with brandy is offered to the guests. 

-A bell cast by Henry N. Hooper & Co., cf jj 

Boston, for the city of New York, was exhibited ' j 
on Tuesday week. It weighed 21,612 pounds. (j 

-The postmaster general has decided that a f 

mark drawn over an advertisement ill a newspaper t 
does not subject it to letter postage. 

-The Tallahassee Floridian says the corn crop j 

is very promising. There will be a better yield } 
than has been before for several years. 

-Seven slaves, sheltering‘from the rain under I 

a tree, near Bolivar, Tenn., were recently killed by (i 
lightning, all at one stroke. 

-At tiie monastery of Waidemir. not far from (? 

Moscow, a bridge gave way as a religious proces. ; j 
sion was crossing, and 158 monks were drowned. ,i 

-The proviiuial journals in France state that ■ 

the potato crop, so far as is known, presents no , j 
traces of malady. { 

-A block of granite for the Washington moir ,1 

ument bears this inscription:—“ From the home of ' j 
Stark, by the ladies of Manchester, N. If.” 

-The New Jersey newspapers speak of indi. j 

cations of the potato rot in the western part of the 
State. | j 

-The New England Farmers annually raise 

35,000,000 of bushels of potatoes, 22,500,000 bush. ) j 
of wheat, rye. corn, which yield $15,000,000. (j 

-Mr. Leachman. of Florida, Illinois, has a | 

mule, which kills and eats every snake that falls in j 
its way. 

-A New York paper states that some thirty ) 

young lawyers of that city have apprenticed them. 1 
selves to trades. ) ; 

-Five men in Fitzhugh & Co.’s extensive ' 

flouring mill at Oswego, packed, with the aid of the : 
old fashioned packer, 650 bids, of flour m one day. J 

-The competition has become so strong ou.i be ( 

Western steamboats, that pnssengers are carried ) 
between Cincinnati and Louisville for 50 cents. 

-The Livingston Republican says there was } 


• --—- - -l lie Livingston wepuoiicun says wiere was 

quaiute . , in the papers, the death, on the 16th inst., ot the a s jjght white frost in Geneseo, on the night of the 

If we are not much mistaken, a large edition Rev Stephen Olin, President of the Wesleyan but we t]o , lot i earn that it did any injury to 

ill be required to supply this city and county, University at Middletown, Connecticut. A cor- the vegetation. 

respondent of the N. YU Evening Post, says: 


for the pioneers aud their descendants will every¬ 
where be anxious to possess a book which has 
been prepared so especially for their use and en¬ 
tertainment. 


the vegetation. 

•-It is said the owner of the slave 


Dr. Olin was in his fifty-fifth year, a native of who was claimed at Buffalo as a Fugitive offers to 
Vermont, and a graduate of Middlebury College, take $1,601) for his freedom. The Agent of tho 
lie was for several years President of Randolph owner swore that'he cost §700. 

VI IU ,Virginia In 1 hft TYinrlft Ji nrn. . _l. K_.. „ n_+ L ~ 


. , , „ ... , , . Macon College, in Virginia. In 1837, he made a- 1 IU! nvuuuun unikoh /, 

The Scalpel: « Journal °* aaa P^‘^ voyage to Europe, and published, after his return, UlliteJ States WM cr08 .scd by Reread, for the first l\ 

popular and professional reading, ana me expo interesting narrative of his travels. In August, . , . • - . , , (j 

sure of Quackery. Edited Enw.ur. H. upon his duties a, President ot ttme,. few rf.y. .mce, by a top from St. Jol.n. , 

Dixon, M. D, New York; Published by the ^ Univcr , ii , in tbis p i ace , which office he filled to R °» se 8 

Editor. Quarterly, 25 cts. per JNo. with great acceptability. As a public speaker, he -Recent rains and fine weather have greatly j; 

This periodical was started in 1S49, and has at- ranked among'the most eloquent and effective benefited t.hc tobacco crop in Kentucky and Ten- L 
traded a large share of notice in the medical and men of the age. His enlarged philanthropy, and nessee . It is estimated that Kentucky will pro* ( 

r, 11 TV Diyon is a vigorous writer his truly catholic spirit, endeared him to all sects ,i ue0 this year, double the crop of last year. 

literary world. Dr. Dixon is a vigorous writer, ftnd partieg . H e was, withal, diffident and anas- _ The committee of the New Hampshire Ag- 


-The Boundary line between Canada and the 

United States was crossed by Railroad, for the first 


—The committee of the New Hampshire Ag- (j 


aud boldly brings common sense m co.uaci wun ■ most loved by those wbo knew- n.nn. uest Society , on honey, is composed entirely 

theorv and pretension; giving no quarter to quack- The departure of such a man, in the vigor ot J ’ . 

e, ekl“ iu u, ou. of .he "reguL prof Jion.- moobooS, iu « I. no, only ,o .be ,!euo,„i„«uo„ of of «kfo„. SwoeU to the „»eot, „„ . Lowoll .. 
crj euner i , , . „ • which he was a minister, but to the country and paper. 

YVitty and sarcastic, nc cuts keenh, as we ass i- ^ wor ] d . At Ilondout, N. Y\, five men were suffocated 

entifieally, and his hits tell, wherever they may --by smoke, while descending into a well which they 

fall. The Journal may be perused with benefit Mr. Wetherell’s School.— An advertisement were bl , sting . The bodies were not recovered un- 

and pleasure by all. Dewey receives it regularly, in to-day’s paper announces that Mr. L f;th- e time nfter the accident. 

1 . ... 7 ,-Tiifi i who is known to our citizens as an expe- \ 

•uni w il! »ripply subscribers in this citv rienced, competent and trustworthy Instructor, -The distance from the gulf to the Pacific 

--- w ;u 0 p’ n his “English and Classical School for shore, by the Nicaragua route, is only 198£ miles, 

Clifton Springs.— A few days just passed at J3 0VS and Girls,” on Monday next, Sept. 1st., at 0 f which 12J are by land, and the rest by steamers 
ibis pleasant resort for invalids, city-sick folks, his former rooms in the basement o‘ St. John’s on the river San Carlos and the lake Nicnrauguu. 

people of leisure, and lovers of comfort and gen- j as f 'we" no doubt Sih"- V Sioux c!liof - nt a ,atc conference with Gov. J 

nine rustication, hath impressed us most favorably crease(] sup p 0r! awaits it in future. That it will Ramsay, expressed an earnest hope that m futur 
in regatd to its beauty and salubrity. The Spring deserve the entire confidence of parents and guar- the Great Spirit would send the red men mi re hoc 
House, by mine host Parke, is most excellently dians of youth, is certain.— Doily American. and less thunder. 


House, bv mine host Parke, is most excellently dians of youth, is certain. Doily American. 
managed— with a bill of fare which would ro-in- p or advertisement of Mr. VV.’s School, 6ee 
vigorate and make glad the veriest epicure, and next page of this paper, 
other interior arrangements equal—while the sur- —-- 


otner interior lUTttuguiiremo . , . . 

roundings, a fine grove, walks,bathing house, &c., American Association.— 1 The American Asso- nanc pjsca . , . f . • ( 

Some notes ol mattets a k the bpiiugs, and ruia attendance from abroad is large, and the week at the town of Litchfield. A large number 

affairs in the vicinity, will be given in our next. Church was well filled. The Rt. Rev. Alonzo 0 f visitors were present. 

-----Fetter 1). D., President of the Association, took .. ,, , ... 4 T > » 

The Cub am Massacre.—T he daily papers are the Chair. After Frayer by the Rev. Dr. Duffield, rho i lit < esex, iuia( :l °‘ s ’ ro \ 

oitemnted Cuhan Rev- of Detroit, President Potter delivered the annual says that the potato disease lias appeared in diller- 
fiiled with accounts of the attempted Cuban Rev ot ft wa8 rep!et „ wilh the choice ent parts of the country. The wheat crop it de- 

olution, and state the melancholy news that h ty t ,‘ A. of the Scholar, the Patriot, the Philan- c ; ares to be t be best, ever harvested in C. W. 

persons, the flower of the expedition, were taken lhropist alld lhe Christian. The Address was ex- _^ ^ individua , ha8 o(M six tll0tlwmd 

Drisoners and shot immediately by the Spanish cee dinglv appropriate und eloquent, and was list- 1 . P nt < 

tv Manv of these were Americans, and ened to with marked attention throughout. A >r.ns for the sword of I.berms < resar, found at 

soidicrs. Ma “ Ll?!r A 3ev SL “d Chit- Many of the experienced and able Educators of Mayence. but the proprietor will not part with it \ 
among them a > l > - ^ ■> , the country are in attendance, and the Sessions of under double that sum. N 

tinden. We cannot apo ogue or <- ca s > y tbe Association will no doubt be full of interest.— _Among the objects in the Groat Exhibition, ) 

were engaged in, or for the barbarity o! their Cleveland, Herali, I9tk. are three elephant tusks, each measuring eight feet 

captors. -- - ' six inches in length, and twenty-two inches in cir- 

The accounts given of the various movements Immense Flight of Grasshoppers —On bun- f and each weighing one hundred and 

and proceedings are very conflicting and unsatie- day last, at about 12 o’clock, tvi, a flight of Gr “ 8f -' . , pound*. 

*4.»- «*• *•“ “ • -7Z^ *.. n.v„ . r •; 

detail. _ west, which in point of number, exceed all com- colm t of a destructive fire, on Monday week, in 

-".'I; ~ ~ n . nutation. The sky was perfectly full and the rays the village of Fulton, by which property to the 

Spring Wheat-Fair Crop—O ur readers ^ lhe 6Ullf myriads could be seen, looking like * l0i , 0 Q0 was destroyed. Only a small 

will recollect an article on spring wheat in our snow .fl a kes, moving about in circles, and appa- ' , . insu . unce . 

... ne , of Julv 31st. Mr. T. Matteson, of Pen- renilv going southward. Some eight years ago, a su • ..... , 

pipei ot J y similar phenomenon was observed in this city, but -AtL.owell,ayoungm:irriedgirlarida hncli- 

field, in this county, who uimsie 1C a J 1 » tb j s j s sa id to have been on a much larger scale. elof uno ff ; the husband saw them as they got 

informs us that at harvest, the acre of Ganada _ Reading% (p a .) p ress , 12 tk. seated in t h e ears, gave three«heers, waved his hat, 

chub wheat yielded thirty-seven bushels, and a —-- badc them en j oy themselves if they could, and 

fine plump berry as specimens shown us prove j) R Beecher,the Elder.—T he venerable Dr. tben went backhome a happy man. 

besides a bushel and a half which went into the Beecher is employing the leisure of his old age in __ New Vork Star 6J(V9 that a new corps 

screen box. The weevil did not injure this varie- preparing for publication his previously published „ PM nive«l in Hint' eitv to attend the ; 

w holly destroyed. name. The works will occupy some six or eight << New York Life Savers.” I heir object is to at- 

From the same acre of land, he harvested last volumes, and soon to be issued by Messrs. Jewett tund ilre8( for tbc sole purpose of saving lives and , 
reason 1.055 lbs. of prime broom corn brush. Who & Co., of Boston. property. 

vi ill say such farming is unprofitable ? " " “ , p , —'The subscriptions in Detroit for the stock for 

J __A new phase has occurred at bhasta. Gal- the Canada Railroad, connecting Detroit with tne 

„ rp « „ t L„ o^vertisement of J J » f o ri,ia ’ in g old di ?g i “e- The ,S old g r ® ws t0 l! f New York Central Line of Road, says the Detroit 

Fru.t Trees—S et the advertisement of . of the K The grass is pu led up, and a i ready amount to more than $100,000. 

Thomas, of Macedon, N. Y. Friend T. is not the ^ old 8 haken off, as gardeners pull up the vines , mount required to be raised in that 

oulv good authority as an author, but a careful to shake off young potatoes. This is told for sober j • ' ' 

and reliable nurseryman. truth in a recent California paper. 1 clt ?’ 


and less thunder. 

-Mrs. Rebecca Swan, of Nantucket, on Tues¬ 
day attained her one hundredth birth-day. She is 
in fine health, and fill y retains her faculties, men- 


were engaged in, or for the barbarity ol tneir 
captors. 

The accounts given of the various movements 


.The New York Star says that a new corps 
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ARRIVAL OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


! l 

>1 


Mew York. Aug. 20—II A, M. 

The steamer Brother Jonathan arrive i about 
12 last, uitrht from Cnagres, whence she sailed on 
the 9th in.st. She left in Chagres the steamer 
Falcon awaiting the mails. 

The steamer Ohio arrived at Ghagress on the 
9th with a broken shaft and one engine disabled 
so that she will go to Navy Bay and await orders 
from her owners. The Ohio broke her shaft on 
the 5th irist. off Kingston. 

The steamer Union went ashore in a fog on the 
5th of July, at 3 o’clock A. M., 4 days out from 
San Francisco, on San Quintius reel. She is a 
total wreck. She had 300 passengers on board 
and $300,000 in gold. 

The pa'Sengers and dust were all saved except 
$0000 taken by passengers and crew. Mo freight 
saved. 

The loss of the ship was the result of gross 
carelessness, the men at the wheel being drunk. 

The steamer Northercr brought the passengers 
and gold to Pauama. 

The Northerner has nearly $2,000,000 of gold 
dust on board. 

The Cholera continues its ravages on the island 
of Jamaica. 


P* 


I IITIOE, 
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Rural New-Yorker 
Rochester, Aug. “27 
FI,OUR—To the trade © I,.70(2)5; lest qualities ©5,25. 
GRAIN—We hear of sales of 500 bus choice Valley at 
91 cents; 500 do at 90c.. Corn 48350c. Oats 28330c. 
SHEEP PELTS—38310c. Lamb skins 13338c. 

HAY—New hay brings from ©7 to ©10 per ton. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bhl.©4,50(0.') 

Pork, mess.15,00® 15,50 

Do. cwt.5,7536.00 

Beef, cwt.© 0,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00® 11,50 

Lard, tried.9394c. 

Do. leaf.7c 

Dams, smoked. . .01,310Jc 

Shoulders, do.?3-r 

Potatoes, bn.374350c 

GRAIN. 


Wheat, bit.. 

Corn,. 

Buckwheat.. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


.. .88,391c 

.. .48,3511c 

.lie 

. . . 02,1309 
. ...28(33 c 
. . .—3—c 


HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..'(,5034,00 


If, lb 
Sheep Pelts. 
Lamb skins. 


_H3HIC 

... .38340c 


Butter, lb.I0312J 

i Jheese, lb.5436c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.738c 

Chickens.537c 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu . . . .©5,0035,50 

Timothy.1,5032,50 

j Flax.1,2531,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl.©7,50,33 

Codfish, cwt. 3,5034 

Salt, bbl.1,0031.1 4 

A pplcs. bu.7531,00 

Do. dried.021 

Eggs, doz.9310c 

Beans, bu.I,'•>31,50 

Hay, ton.0310,01) 

Wood, hard,cord.. .333,00 

■Do. soft,.232,50 

Wool .lb.30340c 

. 28332 


The Dry Good's Market. 

From the Tribune of Wednesday. 

The dry goods trade is more active than last 
week. Both southern and western merchants 
are in the city, and notwithstanding the unto¬ 
wardness of financial matters, are making very 
considerable purchases at the present low prices. 
The country trade continues to pay well. There 
is a good demand in the interior, anti the farmers 
being well supplied with money Contribute large¬ 
ly to the increasing consumption of dry goods. 
The over-production of goods alone keeps prices 
low. Uiibleachcd shirtings and sheetings have 
been in considerable demand, owing to the re¬ 
duced prices <ti which they have been offered ; 
but there is more doing in second than in first 
hands. Bleached goods are less active than 
brown. The heavy stocks depress prices consid¬ 
erably. Drills are in moderate request, but 
mostly for browns and blues. Osnaburghs and 
bagging are dull. Prices are steady, as the stock 
is moderate. Beamless bags are in requestat 24s. 
Denims are in very slight demand and prices 
heavy. Ticking and stripes are very dull and 
prices continue depressed. Cotton flannels are 
more active at steady prices. Printing cloths 
are inactive and prices nominal. Prints active and 
the demand is fully equal to the supply. Prices 
of good qualities are steady, but inferior styles, 
of which the stock is large, sell very low. Ging¬ 
hams are in steady yet moderate requestat very 
uniform prices. Do Laines and Cashmeres are 
becoming more active, especially the Manches¬ 
ter productions. Prices are steady. Cloths con¬ 
tinue heavy, but with an increased inquiry.— 
Holders are move disposed to meet responsible 
buyers. Satinets are in good demand and prices 
steady. Cassimeres of fancy styles are in de¬ 
mand, but the supply of new goods is limited 
and prices steady. Plain goods are more plenty 
but dull, owing to the recent public sale of B. 
Sexton’s stock, which has supplied the demand. 
Jeans are plenty but dull, at low prices. T weeds 
are heavy in stock, but with a fair inquiry at 
low rates. Sheeps greys are without change.— 
The stock is large and prices low, except for the 
best grades, which are scarce add wanted. Lin- 
seysare in steady demand at Hie. Blankets ate 
active and prices firm. Flannels are lower.— 
Shawls are increasing in demand and will short¬ 
ly be inquired for. The supply is large, assort¬ 
ment good and prices moderate but steady.— 
British goods are moving slowly. The importa¬ 
tions of this mouth will be fully equal to those 
of the corresponding month of last year, but not 
larger. Blankets sell well and are active. Cloths 
are dull .and are offering at rather easier prices 
Delaines are rather act ive and command fair and 
steady prices. Stuffs, ginghams, prints, linens 
and sheetings sell only in small parcels, and at 
low prices. There is no animation. French and 
Continental good, however, are doing better.— 
The taste of the country runs mostly on French 
goods, and their consumption is greatly on the 
increase. The Havre packets bring light sup¬ 
plies, but the steamers are well freighted with 
the goods suited for the fall trade. There is con¬ 
siderable desire to sell from first hands, and the 
market consequently favors buyers. Indeed, 
this is the best season for making selections of 
desirable goods, as when the tightness of the 
money market is removed, there will be more 
firmness, especially as cotton and silk have both 
taken an upward turn in prices. Ribbons have 
not yet become aclive. Merinos are beginning 
to offer, but the sales are small. Cloths are in 
fair demand for the lower qualities. Gloves are 
declining. Velvets are dull. Colored silks are 
in good request. Auction sales are on the in¬ 
crease, but they are not yet numerous; but if the 
difficulties in the negotiating of paper continue, 
they will soon be very large, as many holders of 
goods are anticipating the necessity. September 
and October will be the trying months for our 
dry goods dealers; but there is reson to expect, 
before those months come round, an easier fi¬ 
nancial condition will prevail. 


British Income and Expenditure. —The gov¬ 
ernment balance sheet of the income and expen¬ 
diture of Great Britian, for the year ending July 
5th, shows the following result:—The income was 
£53,045,2(17 9s., and the expenditure £50,012,480 
13s. 4d., showing an excess of income over the 
expenditure of £3,032,786 7s 5d. The balances 
in the exchequer on the 5th of July last year,were 
£8,900,380 Is. I0|d., and on the 5th ultimo, they 
amounted to £7,934,154 9s. C|d. 

Governor Ujhazy, the distinguished Hun¬ 
garian who has settled, with a number of his asso¬ 
ciates in exile, upon certain lands in the State of 
Iowa, was in New York, on Thursday last. He 
is on his way to London, leaving his family at the 
colony of New Buda, where they are enjoying 
freedom, security and happiness, as independent 
American farmers. 


. . 18338c | Flour barrels. 

New York Market 

NEW YORK, Aug 25, 3 P M.—ASHES—Market firm 
with fair demand. Sales 100 bills 85 12a5 18 for l’ots, 5 50 
for Pearls. 

FLOU <—Less doing in Western and State for the home 
trade and export, but with a fair demand for the east and 
the Provinces; fair receipts; market closes inactive. Cana¬ 
dian quiet; sales 400 bbls in bond at © I. The sates of do¬ 
mestic are 70o0 hbls at 3 75a4 for M ichigan and Indiana, 

3 87 for State, 3 87aS4for Ohio, tat 12 pure Genesee. Rye 
Flour is quiet, 3 41. Corn meal meal steady and in fair re¬ 
quest, 2 94a3 for Jersey, 

GRAIN—Nothing in Wheat 'Change was thinly attend¬ 
ed and there was but little disposition to operate; ina-ket 
heavy and prices nominal. Rye steady at 72. Oats firm. 
Northern 20a424^, Western 37a 10. Corn tame; supply of 
sound limited i demand moderate for the east and home 
trade. Sales 29,000 hush at46a54?2 for unsound. 56 : 156)2 
Western mixed, 57 round yellow i white held 58 for round, 

01 for flat. 

PROVISIONS—Limited demand for pork; market «n- 
Si tiled and prices nominal; home trade buy sparingly in 
small lots; sales 250 Ms 15 50 thin mess; 10 mess; 13 for 
prime: old held above views of buyers; no sales; beef is 
very steady and being low is salable; 200 bis sold a 75al 1 
for mess; 5a6 for prime; beef hams are firmer 1 flout meat 
are now nearly out of ma.iket and prices are nominal; 
lard steady hut quiet; sales 1300 Ills 9a9; butter in fair de¬ 
mand 8 al 2 for Ohio; I0al4 for State; ?)heese quiet 4a7; little 
doing for export. 

HIDES—Are wanted but market is bare of desirable 
weights and tfie large stock of sOO.OOO lbs is going out of 
the market; 1000 English slaughtered sold at 6? t a7; 500 
Barcelooia 20£ lbs at lie; 600 B A 24 lbs at 14c; 2000 B A 
horse 33 lbs at lOt'c 

FRUIT—Sales in the last three days of 1700 boxes bunli 
raisins 2a2 25; 11,000 do layers 2 37. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY. Aug. 25.—Flour.—There is only a moderate 
demand for flour. Sales 1000 bbls at 83 for No. 2 super. 

3 62a3 75 Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana; .3 75n3 87 old 
State and Ohio, 3 S7a4 fresh ground State; 4a4 12 for pure 
Genesee. 

Grain—Fair milling demand for new Genesee wheat, 
which is very scarce. Corn—Sales 5000 btish at 50a51c. 
for nnsoudd, 53 for slightly damaged and yellow, and 54 
for sound Western mixed. Sales of 1800 hush two rowed 
Barley at 74c. Oats—sales 2000 bush Western at 36c. 

[Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Aug. 25.—There was a rather better feeling 
in the market for flour on Saturday. Sales about 1500 bbls 
at ©3 31a3 39 for Michigan and Ohio. Wheat, sales 15.- 
000 hush at 68)40 for Mediterranean, 70e for good Ohio, 76 
for good Michigan and Ohio. Corn in fair demand; sales 
10 ,(V 0 bush Toledo at 4334, and 7600 hush Milan at 4tc.— 
Whiskey dull: sales at 20f^c. Mess pork ©15. 

Canal freights dull at 9c on Corn, 12c on Wheat, 41c on 
Flour, 40c on Wool to Albany. 

New York Cuttle Market. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
2,000 Beef Cattle, (1,500 Southern, remainder from this 
State.) 

Market dull; sales fair retailing qualities at from 5,J@7|c 
per cwt. The lower quotation is a decline from last week. 
About 500 left over unsold. 

At Browning’s—Go Cows and Calves, and 6,090 Sheep 
and Lambs. Demand fair. 

A good demand for Cows and Calves; all sold at from 
©20 to 25.303 42. 

Sheep ©1,37[ to 2,5034,50. Lambs©l,25 to 2,5034,50; 
left over 800. 

At Chamberlain’s—Offered; 3,000 Beeves. Sales at from 
6,37.50. Cows and Calves—75 offered; sales at from ©22 
to 30340. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,8 0 offered. Sales of the former at 
from ©1,5('32,50 to 4; and the latter at from ©1,2532,25 
to 3,50. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE. Aug. 20.—At market, 1,728 Cattle,alxnu 
900 Beeves, and 828 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©6,50 ;>er cwt.; first quality 
© 6 : second do. 5.50; third do. 5; ordinary 4. 

Hides—©5,251? cwt. Tallow ©5,25. 

Veal Calves, ©3, 536. 

Stores—Working oxen—©70.853100. 

Cows and Calves—© 20 , 28330. 

Yearlings—None. 

Two years old, ©14, 20325; three years old, ©18,283 
35. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,755 at market. 

Prices. Extra. ©4, 537. By lot, ©1,50, 233. 

Swine—Retail 536). 

Remarks—The market is about the same as it was last 
week—fair. 

Il l cars cameover the Fitchburg Railroad. 95 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Aug. 21.—As many as 2,000 Cattle of all 
descriptions during the week.—One entire lot of 107 un¬ 
sold, in all say 200 . 

Prices much the same as last week for good Cattle, poor¬ 
er ones a decline in price of 25c per hundred. We quote 
lor superior, ©6,25; good at © 6 ; fair at ©535,75; ordinary 
at ©434,75. 

Working Cattle, Cows and Calves and all descriptions of 
store cattle lower. 

Sheep and Lambs—At market, 5,650 prices, ©1,00, 1,25, 
1,5(1 1,75, 2.0(1 2.25, 2.50,3,00. 

The market is hard for sheep, not as good as last week, 
they were poor in quality and sold at low prices. 750 re¬ 
mained unsold. 

Swine—About 801 in market. Prices—A great decline. 
Lots ol N. York pigs were sold at night, as low as t.jc per 
lb. General average about 44 . All sold.—Mass. Plough. 


W H E EIAR’S 

Patent Rail-way Chain Horse Power and Cver- 
shet Thresher and Separator. 
rjMIE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wiieeler, 
i Meliek & Co., of Albany, the exclusive (tale in Roch¬ 
ester. and General Agency in Western New York.of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which vvo will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. , 

The two horse Machines are well calculated lor large 
farmers, and those who make a business ctf threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about, 2,( 00 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, dtvides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheat per dni-; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half thut quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl aff from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting teed, Sec. 

ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances.©I 15.09 

One Horse do. do.120,10 

Do. do. do. geared for cliurningaml 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.132,00 

Clover Duller..'3 (i0 

Feed Cutter.. 

Circular Saw v jp. (24 inch saw.)..3a, 00 

'i'lie above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may he return¬ 
ed within 60 days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will tic refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed ©tore, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

80 Rochester, N. Y. 


Prices of Dies. 
20 letters or less ... 

2"to 30 . 

30 to 40. 

40 to 60. 

90 to 80 . 

80 to 100. 


Ashtabula Poultry.— The fowl trade between 
Ashtabula and New York continues to flourish.— 
Over two thousand fowls were shipped in two lots 
from Ashtabula last week for Dunkirk, thence to 
take tiie N. Y. & Erie Railroad to New York city, 
through in 24 hours.— Clece. Herald. 

J^“The Mexican debt due to England is $51,- 
000,000—the Spanish claim $24,000,000, and the 
French claim somewhat, smaller than the Spanish. 
The expenses of the Mexican Government are 
$11,000,000, and her revenue $8,000,000. 

IW T he Conhocton and Buffalo Railroad, the 
American says, iias been located through Caledo¬ 
nia, and energetic measures are on foot to prose¬ 
cute the work westward. 


APPLE TREES FOR ORCHARDS, 
For sale at the Nursery of J. J. THOMAS, 
MACEDON, N. Y. 

A/TANY thousand trees of large size (mostly 7 to 9 ft..) 
_L\ A and of handsome and thrifty growth, including the 

BEST STANDARD SORTS, AND BEST NEW VARIETIES, 

All Propagated from Bearing or Proved Trees, 
are offered for sale the present autumn at fifteen dollars 
per hundred, or sixteen dollars if securely packed in wet 
moss and bound in strong mats, and delivered at canal or 
railway. The best selection of sorts will lie made by the 
proprietor in all cases when purchasers desire. 

Also, an excellent assortment of proved and genuine 
peach, cherry, plum, pear and apricot trees, raspberries, 
strawberries, &c., and a carefully selected collection of the 
finest ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy roses, and herbace¬ 
ous perrenial plan's. 

All orders (post-paid) accompanied with remittances, 
and directed Mncedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., will be care¬ 
fully and promptly attended to. 

8 mo. 8,1851. 86-4t. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

nptllS School will be opened’for Boys and Girls in the 
X Rooms of St. JOHN’S CHURCH, at Hie corner of 
Main and Clinton sts., Monday, Sen’. 1st. Thorough 
Moral and Intellectual training will ne given to the young 
that may be placed under the charge of the Principal.— 
Well qualified Assistants are engaged. 

L. WET HER ELL, 

Rochester, August, 1851. Principal. 


TO FARMERS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of handy T-icmcs for weighing i.a,, 
hogs, &c. Sec. They may lie had all ready for usd a: No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery Sc Co. E. C- WILLIAMS, Agt. 

8G-tf j Remember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 


PIIIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

ryuiE Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 3d 
X day of September next. H. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 
Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 

BUMM’S SCYTHES. 

T HE Subscriber still acts a' agent for the North Wayne 
Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre¬ 
sented, as he does not endorse the tricks of the trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents- Cradle makers 
will receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 
Orders for Scythes may be forwarded to me hy mail, or 
given to H . B. Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the Mate in due season. 

. Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, mid 
other implements, furnished of the best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. Agent. 

August 5th, 1851. 81-tf 


“Speed the Plow.” 

(ieiaesec Seed Store & Ag. Warclioasc 

f I 1 HE Subscriber's beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
X tention of the fanning community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass Eagle Plows, in a scries of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles. Nourse Sc Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s V\ heat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

i JOHN RAPaLJE & CO , Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


DE'NTISTRY, 

DU. A. J. PERKINS, is to be found at 
his old stand 

Gould Buildings, State Street, 

NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession. superior to any other operator in this section of 1 tic 
country. Either in tilling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in fine gold, and war- 
rantedjto answer all purposes of mastication 

I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to lit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
the face, so as to he a fac simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled hy a new process. No pain given in fill¬ 
ing tiie most sensitive tooth, without the use Of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to as usual. 

All work done by an’ experienced operator of 12 

years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 
names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 

floor. _ 

MURPHY’S 

Self-Sealing, Advertising Envelopes, 

No. 257 Broadway, opposite City Halt Pew York. 

T HE subscriber, in soliciting the pa (roofa ge of all who 
may see this advertisement, feels none Wf that hesita¬ 
tion with which a new article is brought b«tt>re the public. 
The experience of years has established their superiority 
beyond all question, and lie confidently refers to the testi¬ 
mony of those businessmen who have used the envelopes, 
and to his rapidly increasing sales, as a proof of their ex¬ 
cellence. The following are a few of the reasons for their 
popularity. 

1st. On the placeoccupied by the seal a person may have 
his name, business and address conspicuously and beau¬ 
tifully embossed, colored or plain, thus affording perfectly 
securitv against fraud. 

2d. The Envelopes cannot be opened without being de¬ 
stroyed. ♦ 

3d. Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 
4th. Upon tiie miscarriage of a letter the seal insures its 
immediate return 10 the sender, instead of being buried 
months in tiie Dead Letter Office. 

5th. The Envelopes are furnished at almost the same 
price as plain ones. 

(ith. Each letter mailed is a mostefleclive advertisement 
sure to attract the attention of all through whose hands it 
may pass. The following is a list of prices for Dies en¬ 
graved on brass, and which will last for years; and of En¬ 
velopes of the usual size, either while or huff, of good pa¬ 
per, atui made as above, with name, address, Sec. 

Prices of Envelopes madt* 

. .©4 as above. 

... 5 1,000.©4 

... 6 2,000 . 7,50 

. . 8 3,000.10,50 

..10 4,000 .13,00 

...12 5,000 .15,00 

When it is not convenient to forward amount of order 
per mail or express, a reference to a respectable New York 
house will he sufficient. All orders will meet with prompt 
attention if addressed. WM. MURPllY, 

257 Broadway. 

Jpg?” Specimens will be sent on application to any part 
of the United Suites. A liberal discount made to Station¬ 
ers and Postmasters. 82 

H ARVEST GLO VES— Got up expressly for Far¬ 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a sme defence against 
thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 
gn_tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 

FURNITURE ROOMS, 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 
j Ml E suhscrilicr, having removed his large slock of Cab- 
X inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
Stale St. [lately occupied by Majors. H. Packard, | anil 
united his own’stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which he believes die largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes. Ottomans. Chairs, Tables. 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes, fee., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 
enumerated, he has also on hand n very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, Sec.. &c. By his 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from ihe prices charged hy other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue tbeir favors at his new location. 

76eow-tf O J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 

PROFESSOR SINTZENICH 

R ESPECTFULLY informs the admirers of the Fine Arts 
that he gives instructions in the different departments 
of Drawing and Painting, viz: Lean Pencil and Chalk 
Drawing; Painting in Water and Oil colors; Perspective 
and Sketching from N’.iiure; the theory of Light and Shade, 
Coloring and Oomnositirm. 

Tnis method ot teacning is founded on the practice of 
tiie most eminent Professors of London, and aided hy a 
long experience, he flatters himself that his lessons will lie 
found satisfactory to those who may tavor him with their 
confidence. 

Landscapes painted- views of buildings and grounds ta¬ 
ken; and also portraits of animals—Drawings made for 
Patent Otf.c. ’V'ih moderate. 

He is permitted to give reterencesofthe kigbestrespectn- 
biiity. Among numerous others to 
Miss M B Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester. 

-Parsons, Esq , “• Female Academy, Albany. 

-Ross, Esq., “ Academy Greenbush, N. Y. 

-Blauvert, Esq., “ “ Morristown, N. J. 

Edwin Crosvveli. Esq., v«*w York. 

H Hillyard, Esq.. L;n pe Painter, Boston. 

Specimens to be s< 

64-tf 


S OP ATE F AIR. 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rent. 
fjPHE Committee having charge of all the Groundsad 
X joining the location of the Suite Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, &c., 
Ac. A Map of the grounds can be seen at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer¬ 
cial Bank, between 11 and 12 o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within tiie en¬ 
closure, will lie rented on Saturday the second day of Au¬ 
gust, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on tiie ground, where the Fair 
is to he held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 

Rochester, June 20, 1851. 79-tf 


NOTICE. 

f J 1 H E subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 
X tiie New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. inquiries respecting matters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may he ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persona having ariir ies for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and I will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and tiie necessary entries made at the business of¬ 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 1851. 80tf. 

FIRST PREMIUM, I860. 

H ORSE PO W ERS, T11R ES H ERS & SEP A R ATORS, 
manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines 
took the First Premium at the State Fair in Albany, in 
September, 1850. 

We are prepared to put up these Powers and Threshers, 
for any farnierin this pari of Suite, (without extra charge,) 
put them in operation, and warrant to give satisfaction. 
Two llorse Powers, Threshers and Separators, complete, 

with extra pieces, Sec., .©150 

Send us your orders early in August, and we will attend to 
them promptly J. P. FOGG & BROTHER. 

No 29 Butfalo-st., opposite the Arcade, Rochester 
July 24. 



Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 

Ware-House! 

Removed from 
F ron t Street 

TO NO. 

29 BUFFALO 
STREET, 
POSITE THE 
ARCADE. 
SEEDS & FARM¬ 
ING TOOLS OF 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG* BROTHER. 


]) 


NEW SEED STOKE 

AGRICULTURAL 0 WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st.. first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 
rri HE subscribers, under the nameof Brxggs& Brother, 
X are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

‘’Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the laic firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
68-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


FLO WS ! FLOWS !! PLOWS! ! ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep ti'iafe and laying flat 
or Japped furrows, lately got up ty Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
tu an article on Plows and Plowing, by II. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborough, Vt.. which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaole Plows of different size-, among which are the 
Eagle G and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for ail the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow,calland examine our assortment,whetliertheywish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS Sc BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24,1851. " 69-tf 


GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, 'Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, bv 
70 BRIGGS & BEO. 


Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—amt im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeih points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

68tf. B R1GGS & 11RO.. 66 State st. 


32 ABN THLE. — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store. No. 29 Buff do St. 

79-0w J P. FOGG Sc BRO. 

EMERY & CO.’S 

jVTEW Y'ORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi 
£3 uni Railroad llorse Power Threshers, &c. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purcltase 
horse powers, &c., to examine it 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-lf 68 State street, Rochestsr. 

A. W. Gary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

T MIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
(for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 
equalled hy any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. Tiie packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, Sec. Tiie 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 24 do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockpcrt, N. Y. 

70tl CARY & BRAINARD. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FDR HIRE. 

ITWIE Subscriber is far better prep ared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Tliree Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 5u feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, anumber of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40u. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address K. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester, N. Y. 


OLD ROGimSTER NURSERY. 

s * MOULSON, at the Old Rochester Nur- 
sery, Rochester, N. Y.,offers 
j&jg 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Fear, Pencil and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’'cited from all 
l>artsof the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State A^ricullnral Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE 1*0WEIL 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers ns now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give. TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years. 1 have decided 
against you ofteucr than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as tiie author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices. Sec., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY Sc CO. 
78-tf 


I EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
J sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf S. MOULSON. 


4o. 18 North street, Rochester. 


MARSH 


bound in plain in 
IBank nooks ruled u • 
Public and Private Li 
Packages containing 0" 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work W" 
January, 785. 


Agriculiur 4 

E agle ploy 

1 all kinds o’ 
nMe ny 
(62-tf) 


ROOK BINDERY, 

■BLOCK, corner of State and 
over Sage Sc Brother’s Book- 

■ ster. N. Y. 

•ns, Pamphlets. Periodicals, Sec., 
bindings; old booKs rewunu . 

■ . pattern, and bound to order; 
■■arTs repaired at short nonce.— 

ons for binding, punctually at- 

r- ited, and done at low prices 
■if.] F. H. MARSHALL 

tements, Seeds, &c 

sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
ral Implements, Seeds, Sc c., 

C. WILDER Sc CO 
Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 


WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
whicn toe putmc are entitled to from die patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11, 15,17. Gould Buildings, State St 


Ths American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Eloek. Rochester, N. Y 

rTMlE suhscrilicr, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
X Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruitand Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery Sc Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 


Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PERKINS, 

[LateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.] 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | IV. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from importers arid 
or'einal holders, from the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms .vita those ot New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to otter all goods in our line at 
pnees as low, and upon terms asfavorahleasthoseof New 
York^Johbers. Weshall at ail times have astock on hand 
ot new and desirable goods, and guarantee that ail goods 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately u 51011 the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. ’ GGylso. 


C ORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers,authors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry : r 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every t;\ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fampn- 
lets, Periodicals," Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.; Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Plates blocked in a superior style, on 

mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal ia style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
•liin in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal"share of patronage will be awarded 1 o tiie 
enterprise. „ 

gjf” Foundry in Talman Block h uffato streei. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addr < to 

V/. "I'V N, 

March. 1851. Ro d - ' er, N Y 

N.B. Oid type taken in exchange for wt • k. [63-tf] 


JAPANNED WABx,. 

* LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received nnd fo 
iAsaie, wholesale and retuil by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 
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THE WCRLD HARVEST. 

BY EDITH OAKLY. 

They' are sowing their seed in the dawnhghtfair. 
They are sowing their seed in the noon day’s glare; 
They are sovt ing their seed in the soft twilight, 

They are sowing their seed in the solemn night. 

AVhat shaii the harvest be? 

They arc sowing their seed of pleasant thought; 

In the spring’s green light they have blithely wrought; 
They have brought their fancies from wood and dell, 
Where the mosses creep, and the flower-buds swell. 
Rare shall the harvest be. 

They are sowing their seed of word and deed 
Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed, 

Of the gentle word and the kindly deed, 

That have blessed the heart in its sorest need. 

Sweet will the harvest be. 

And some are sowing the seed of pain, 

Of late Remorse and a maddened brain; 

And the stars shall fall, and the sun shall wane, 

Ere they root the weeds front their soil again. 

Dark will the harvest be. 

And some arc standing with idle hand, 

Yet they scatter seed on their native land; 

And some are sowing the seed of care, 

Which their soil hath borne, and still must bear. 

Sad will the harvest be. 

They are sowing their seed of noble deed, 

With a sleepless watch and an earnest heed; 

With a careless hand o’er the earth they sow, 

And the fields are whitening where'er they go. 

Rich will the harvest be. 

Sown in darkness, or sown in light, 

Sown in weakness or sown in might, 

Sown in meekness or sown in wrath, 

In the broad world-field or the shadowy path— 

Sure will the harvest be. 


THE DROWNED BOY. 

BY IK. MARVEL. 

* * * But there is no future without 
its straggling clouds. Even now a shadow 
is trailing along the landscape. 

It is a soft and mild day of summer.— 
The leaves are at their fullest. A south¬ 
ern breeze has been blowing up the valley 
all the morning, and the light smoky haze 
hangs in the distant mountain gaps, like a 
veil on beauty. Jamie has been busy with 
his lessons, and afterward playing with Milo 
upon the lawn. Little Carry has come in 
from a long ride—her face blooming, and 
her eyes all smiles, and joy. The mother 
has busied herself with those flowers she 
loves so well. Little Paul, they say, has 
been playing in the meadow, and old Tray 
has gone with him. 

But at dinner time, Paul has not come 
back. 

“ Paul ought not to ramble off so far,” I 
say. 

The mother says nothing; but there is a 
look of anxiety upon her face, that disturbs 
me. Jamie wonders where Paul can be, 
and he saves for him, whatever he knows 
Paul will like—a heaping plateful. But the 
dinner hour passes, and Paul does not 
come. Old Tray lies in the sunshine by 
the porch. 

Now the mother is indeed anxious. And 
I, though I conceal this from her, And my 
fears strangely active. Something like in¬ 
stinct guides me to the meadow: I wander 
down the brook-side calling, Paul! —Paul! 
But there is no answer. 

All the afternoon we search, and the 
neighbors search; but it is a fruitless toil. 
There is no joy that evening: the meal pass¬ 
es in silence; only little Carry with tears in 
her eyes, asks,—if Paul will soon come 
back ? All the night we search and call: 
— the mother even braving the night air, 
and running here and there, until the morn¬ 
ing finds us sad, and despairing. 

That day — the next—cleared up the mys¬ 
tery; but cleared it up with darkness.— 
Poor little Paul!—he has sunk under the 
murderous eddies of the brook! His boy¬ 
ish prattle, his rosy smiles, his artless talk, 
are lost to us forever! 

I will not tell how nor when we found 
him: nor will I tell of our desolate home, 
and of her grief—the first crushing grief 
of her life. 

The cottage is still. The servants glide 
noiseless, as if they might startle the poor 
little sleeper. The house seems cold—very 
cold. Yet it is summer weather; and the 
south breeze plays softly along the meadow, 
and softly over the murderous eddies of 
the brook. 

Then comes the hush of burial. The 
kind mourners are there:—it is easy for 
them to mourn! The good clergyman 
prays by the bier:—“ Oh, Thou, who did’st 
take upon thyself human woe, and drank 
deep of every pang in life, let thy spirit 
come and heal this grief, and guide toward 
that Better Land, where justice and love 
shall reign, and hearts laden with anguish, 
shall rest forevermore!” 

Weeks roll on; and a smile of resignation 
lights up the saddened features of the 
mother. Those dark mourning robes speak 
to the heart deeper, and more tenderly, than 
ever the bridal costume. She lightens the 
weight of your grief by her sweet words of 
resignation:—“Paul,” she says, “ God has 
taken our boy!” 

Other weeks roll on. Joys are still left 
—great and ripe joys. The cottage smiling 


in the autumn sunshine is there: the birds 
are in the forest boughs: Jamie and little 
Carry are there; and she, who is more than 
all, is cheerful, and content. Heaven has 
taught us that the brightest future has its 
clouds; — that this life is a motley of lights 
and shadows. And as we look upon the 
world around us, and upon the thousand 
forms of human misery, there is a gladness 
in our deep thanksgiving. 

A year goes by; but it leaves no added 
shadow on our hearth-stone. The vines 
clamber, and flourish: the oaks are winning 
age and grandeur: little Carry is blooming 
into the pretty coyness of gi’lhood; and 
Jamie with his dark hair, and flashing eyes, 
is the pride of his mother. 

There is no alloy to pleasure, but the re¬ 
membrance of poor little Paul. And even 
that, chastened as it is with years, is rather 
a grateful memorial that our life is not all 
here, than a grief that weighs upon our 
hearts. 

Sometimes, leaving little Carry and Jamie 
to their play, we wander, at twilight to the 
willow tree, beneath which our drowned 
boy sleeps calmly, for the Great Awaking. 
It is a Sunday, in the week-day of our life, 
to linger by the little grave,—to hang flow¬ 
ers upon the head-stone, and to breathe a 
prayer that our little Paul may sleep well, 
in the arms of Him who loveth children! 

And her heart, and my heart, knit to¬ 
gether by sorrow, as they had been knit by 
joy—a silver thread mingled with the gold 
—follow the dead one to the Land that is 
before us; until at last we come to reckon 
the boy, as living in the new home, which 
when this is old shall be ours also. And 
my spirit, speaking to his spirit, in the eve¬ 
ning watches, seems to say joyfully that the 
tears half choke the utterance—" Paul, my 
boy, we will be there V ’ 

And the mother, turning her face to 
mine, so that I see the moisture in her eyes, 
and catch its heavenly looks, whispers soft¬ 
ly—so softly, that an angel might have said 
it,—“ Yes, dear, we will be there !”— Rev¬ 
eries of a Bachelor. 

THE FLOWER-GIRL OF WYOMING. 

Jonathan Sturges, Esq., of New York, 
is the propietor of what we have always 
considered a picture of surpassing beauty 
and excellence. It was painted by the dis¬ 
tinguished Ingham, and is the portrait of a 
Flower-Girl, who seems to be standing on 
the threshold of some village mansion, hold¬ 
ing in her right hand a small earthen pot 
containing a rare plant, while from her left 
arm is hanging a basket full to overflowing 
of American flowers. Through the open 
door we have a glimpse of the country, from 
which we gather the idea that summer is 
in its prime. The bewitching creature 
makes her appearance dressed in a neat but 
simple drab-colored gown, and wearing up¬ 
on her head a common black hood, as if 
conscious of the fact that the sunlight of her 
countenance and the beauty and fragrance 
of her flowers would monopolize all the at¬ 
tention of those whom she might meet.— 
But she has a substantial reason for thus 
making her appearance; for she has evi¬ 
dently spent a goodly portion of the morn¬ 
ing among the rose and sweet-brier bushes 
of her father’s garden, and she would not 
spoil the musliu dress which she lately re¬ 
ceived as a birth-day present from her kind 
mother. And, besides, just as soon as the 
beautiful creature has sold that basket of 
flowers, it is her intention to enjoy a ramble 
over the hills after a lot of wild flowers for 
her own particular benefit. 

When we first fixed our gaze upon this 
flower-queen, we were immediately remind¬ 
ed of the following passage by Wordsworth, 
which, with the single exception of the 
“ dusky hair,” is a perfect description. 

“ She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament; 

Like twilight’s too her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 

A dancing shape, and image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 

But the irresistible charmer has now made 
a pause, and, without uttering a word is 
commending us to purchase the flowers.— 
The language of those mild blue eyes, open¬ 
ing upon us with a look made of a “sweet 
accord,” and the marvelous beauty of her 
brow, her flaxen hair and rose-lips, were 
enough to transform even a stoic into a 
worshipper of woman. He who would 
bargain with this fair merchant must speak 
quickly, for she will not brook an admiring 
gaze but a moment longer; she is impatient 
to be away under the open sky, where she 
may sing a loud, clear song with the lark 
that will be her only companion oyer the 
fields. 

Connected with this picture of the Flow¬ 
er-Girl is the following romantic, but really 
authentic story:—Many years ago a gen¬ 
tleman from England was traveling at his 
leisure, in the coaches of the United States 
mail, down the charming valley of Wyom¬ 
ing, and on a certain occasion chanced to 
tarry for a short time in the village of that 
name. It was mid-summer, and while en¬ 
joying his after-dinner cigar on the portico 
of the tavern, a young girl suddenly made 
her appearance, offering for sale, in the in¬ 
nocence and modesty of her heart, a basket 


of fresh flowers. He purchased a hand¬ 
some boquet, and when the coach was 
ready continued his journey. Weeks pass¬ 
ed on, but wherever he wandered he was 
continually haunted by the surpassing love¬ 
liness of the unknown flower-girl of Wyo¬ 
ming, and he soon found himself once more 
a sojourner in the village inn. He had by 
this time become so deeply interested in the 
stranger girl that he made many inquiries 
about her condition, and found that she was 
the only daughter ol poor but highly re¬ 
spectable parents. With these parents he 
finally became acquainted, and in process of 
time obtained permission to place the daugh¬ 
ter at one of the principal female seminaries 
of the country. 

While she was storing her mind with 
knowledge her benefactor was livingin Eng¬ 
land. Time passed on; he returned to 
Wyoming, found the rustic flower-girl an 
accomplished lady, offered her his hand in 
marriage, was accepted and married, and, 
after settling a property on his American 
parents, crossed the Atlantic with his bride, 
and settled in one of the pleasantest vales 
of England, where he now lives in the en¬ 
joyment of every thing which wealth and 
education can afford. The picture in ques¬ 
tion is an actual portrait, and was taken 
from a sketch which the artist painted on 
the very day the English stranger purchas¬ 
ed a boquet of the flower-girl of Wyoming. 
— National Intelligencer. 

A QUAKER WEDDING. 

* * * * After an half hour’s profound 
silence, there was some appearance of un¬ 
easiness among the spectators. We were 
amused at a whispered conversation between 
a country girl and her more knowing city 
companion. 

“ What-do these women wear such awful 
looking bonnets for? They look like half 
hornet’s nests, half coal-scuttle.” 

“ Hush! that’s their fashion.” 

“Where is their pulpit?” said the first 
mentioned. 

“ The Quakers have no pulpits.” 

“ Where is their minister ?” 

“ They have no minister.” 

“ Who preaches, then ?” 

“ All of them, or any of them, just as 
they happen to feel.” 

“ Why don’t the meeting begin?” 

“ Hush up; the meeting has begun this 
half hour.” 

“ Why, nobody has said a word, and those 
men opposite have got their hats on.” 

, “Never mind, somebody will speak soon, 
provided the spirit moves them, and they 
always wear their hats at church.” 

“0,1 know; they are waiting for the 
bride and groom.” 

“No, indeed; they have been here half 
an hour; don’t you see them sitting direct¬ 
ly opposite—that handsome young man in 
gold specks, and the lady beside him, dress¬ 
ed in plain white satin ?” 

“ I want to know if that’s them; they 
don’t look Quakerish a bit. I should like 
to know who’s going to marry them ?” 

“ Nobody ; they’ll marry themselves.” 

“ Marry themselves! Well, why in the 
world don’t they begin? What are they 
waiting for?” 

“ Wailing for the spirit to move.” 

Another half hour was passed in solemn 
silence, at the end of which time the bride 
and bridegroom rose facing the audience. 
The bridegroom pronounced the following 
words: 

“ 1, in the presence of God, and this as¬ 
sembly, take this woman to be my wedded 
wife, promising, with divine assistance, to be 
her faithful and loving husband, as long as 
we both shall live.” 

The bride then, in a voice somewhat fal¬ 
tering, repeated a similar declaration, and 
both sat down. 

Two young men of the society then 
placed before them a small table, contain¬ 
ing a huge parchment scroll, which they 
opened, and in the presence of the assem¬ 
bly the bride and groom affixed their sig¬ 
natures. An elder of the church then 
read the document aloud to the audience. 
It set forth that the parties had, at the 
regular monthly meeting preceding, signi¬ 
fied their intention of marriage, that the 
society had approved of the same, and that 
by their joint declarations and signatures, 
they had arrived at a “ full accomplishment 
of their intentions.” He then stated that 
all the Friends were invited to sign us wit¬ 
nesses after the close of the meeting. 

After a few minutes more of silence, the 
newly married couple suddenly rose and 
left the church, and were followed by the 
whole congregation. The audience was 
well pleased with the ceremony. 

Wanted. —An owner for the following- 
paragraph : 

“ Mr. Smith, you said you once officiated 
i n a pulpit—do you mean to say by that, 
that you preached ? ” 

“No sir; I held the light for the man 
what did.” 

“ Ah! the court understood you differ¬ 
ently. They supposed that the discourse 
came from yourself.” 

“No, sir; I only throwed a little light 
on it.” 

Whereupon the court adjourned. 


minor. 


THE WIFE’S NIGHTCAP. 

Mr. -, who does not live more than 

a mile from the post office in this city, met 
some “ Northern friends with Southern 
principles ” the other evening, and in ex¬ 
tending to them the hospitalities of the. 
“ Crescent City,” visited so many of our 
princely saloons and “ marble halls,” imbi¬ 
bing spiritual consolation as they journey¬ 
ed, that when he left them at their hotel at 
the midnight hour, he felt, decidedly felt, 
that he had a “ brick in his hat.” Now, he 
has a wife, an amiable, accomplished, and 
beautiful lady, who loves him devotedly, 
and finds but one fault with him. That is, 
his too frequent visit to the places where 
these “ bricks ” are obtained. 

After leaving his-friends, Mr.-paus¬ 

ed a moment, took his bearings, and hav¬ 
ing shaped a course, on the principle that 
continued angles meet, made sail for home. 
In due course of time he arrived there, and 
was not very much astonished, but rather 
frightened, to find his worthy lady sitting- 
up for him. She always does. She smiled 
when he came in. That also she always 
does. 

“ How are you, dear E. ? ” she said, “ you 
staid out so late, that I feared you had been 
taken sick.” 

“Ilic—ain’t sick, wife; b-but don’t you 
th-think I’m—I’m a little t-tigbt?” 

“A very little, perhaps, my dear —but 
that is nothing—you have so many friends, 
as you say, you must join them in a glass 
once in a while! ” 

“Wife; you’re too good—th-the truth is 
I’m dead drunk.” 

“ 01?, no, indeed, my dear; I’m sure that 
even another glass would’nt hurt you.— 
Now, suppose you take a glass ol Scotch 
ale with me, just as a night-cap, dear? ” 

“ You are too kind, my dear, by half—I 
know I’m drunk! ” 

“ Oh, no—only a julep too much, love— 
that’s all! ” 

“ Yes—juleps—McMasters makes such 
stiff ’uns! ” 

“ Well, take a glass of ale at any rate— 
it can’t hurt you, dear; I want one before 
I retire.” 

The lady hastened to open a bottle, and 
as she placed two tumblers before her on 
the sideboard, she put iu one a very pow¬ 
erful emetic. Filling the glasses with the 
foaming ale, she handed one to her husband. 

Suspicion came cloudily upon his mind. 
She never before had been so kind when 
he was so drunk. He looked at the glass 
—raised it to his lips—then hesitated. 

“ Dear, w-won’t you just taste mine, to 
make it sweet-sweeter? ” said he. 

“ Certainly, love! ” replied the lady, ta¬ 
king a mouthful, which she was careful not 
to swallow. 

Suspicion vanished, and so did the ale, 
emetic and all, down the throat of the sat¬ 
isfied husband. After spitting out the 
taste, the lady finished her glass, but seem¬ 
ed in no hurry to retire. She fixed a foot- 
tub of water before an easy chair, as if she 
intended to bathe her beautiful little feet. 
But small as were those feet, there was not 
water enough in the tub to cover them.— 
The husband began to feel rather unwell, 
and wanted to retire. 

“ Wait only a few minutes, dear,” said 
his loving spouse, “ I want to read the news 
in this afternoon’s Delta. I found it in 
your pocket.” 

A few minutes more elapsed, and then 
—and then, oh ye gods and Dan o’ the 
lake, what a time. The husband was pla¬ 
ced in the easy chair. He began to un¬ 
derstand why the tub was there; he soon 
learned what ailed him. Suffice it to say 
that, when he arose from that chair, the 
brick had left his hat. It hasn’t been there 
since. He says he’ll never drink another 
julep; he cant bear Scotch ale, but he is 
death on lemonade. He loves his wife bet¬ 
ter than ever. 

Readers, this is a truthful^tory. Profit 
by its moral.— N. 0. Delta. 

GET OUT.-A GOOD ONE. 

Some hard stories are told about slow 
travel on the Detroit and Pontiac Railroad. 
Not long since, a witness being asked if he 
ever knew of any deaths on the road, re¬ 
plied that the only cases he remembered 
was two passengers who started from Pon¬ 
tiac and died of starvation and old age be¬ 
fore they reached their destination! Here 
is another reminiscence from the same road, 
which we find in the Boston “ Carpet Bag”: 

“There is much excitement along the 
railroad, respecting the killing and maiming 
of cattle; and one farmer, who had a valu¬ 
able cow badly injured by a locomotive, af¬ 
ter complaining about the matter and get¬ 
ting grossly insulted by the employees on 
the road, told the engineer that the next 
time he came along he would give him a 
thrashing, which was laughed at. The next 
time the “ iron horse” came snorting along 
by the farmer’s house, the old fellow sallied 
out with a big bull dog, and set him at the 
“ bull gine.” The dog caught hold of the 
cow catcher, held on, and stopped it, while 
the farmer licked the engineer ! when, call- 
ins off his dog he let the train go on again!” 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out." 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

BIELICAL ENIGMA. \ 

— 

I am composed of 64 letters. v 

My 1,13, IC, 7, 54, 53, 15, 23 was a Roman Gov- i 
ernor. 

My 1, 18, 21, 5, 26, 1,7 was a Queen of Ethiopia, i 
My 2. 3 45, 49 was a Beth elite. 

My 4, 12, 52, 2(3, 54, 24, 51, 41 was Tetrarch of ( 
Abilene. 

My (3, 51, 1, 30, 11, 23 was the daughter of Laban. ' 
My 8, GO, 1, 2, 9 was once king of Egypt. ) 

My 10, 11. 21, 30, 26, 64, 13, 5 was king of Syria. ( 
My 14, 25, 18, 32 was the second son of Judah. 

My 17, 15, 61 was king of Assyria. 

.My 19, 20, 15, 10, 7, 54 was one of the sons of 
Jacob. ( 

My 22, 57, 53 was king of Hamath. 

My 26, 59, 51,23, 15, 45, 63, 15, 41 was king of ■ 
Persia. 

My 27, 11. 10, 10, 20, 15, 52 w as one of Christ’s 
Apostles. 

My 29, 36, 47 18 was one of the judges of Israel. ; 
My 31, 34, 2, 10, 63, 52, 39, 60, 58, 30 was a son \ 
of Saul. 

My 33, 62, 46, 53, 18, 56, 59 was a giant of Gath. ) 
My 35, 20, 23, 58, 15, 52 was a procurator of , 
Judea. ( 

My 38, 50, 37, 51,39 was the son of Nahoe. 

My 40, 64, 5, 63 was a prophet. \ 

My 42, 52, 51, 26, 1 was the son of one of the pa- ) 
triarehs. ) 

Ty 48, 63, 31, 41, 1, 53, 49, 63, 51 was the wife of ( 
Aquilla. ( 

My 55, 18, 26, 61 was the son of Ebed. 

My whole is a passage in Scripture, to which ( 
much regard should be paid by children. 

C. Jacobus. $ 

Romulus, N. Y r ., August, 1851. 

(EF- Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 1, 13, 24, 24, 25 is a town in New York. 

My 4, 15, 5, 19 24 is a useful article. 

My 3. 16.16, 9, 8, 10, 21, 6 is one of the U. States. 

My 2, 10, 14, 19, 24 was a poet. 

My 11, 23, 9, 16 is often in use. 

My 15, 4, 5, 16, 19 is a fruit. 

My 23, 24, 14 is a useful article. / 

My 16, 10, 7, 9, 18, 23, 8, 23 is one of the South- j 
ern States. 

My 20, 25, 18, 13, 16, 12 is what people think too ( 
much of. ( 

My 19, 17, 16 is a fish. ( 

My 22, 10, 6, 13 is an important part of the body. \ 
My 13, 7, 24 10, 4, 17 is a nation. 

My whole is an institution of learning in this j, 
State. Henry II. Farr. ( 

Albion, N. Y., 1851. • ) 

O’ Answer next week. ( 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

A PUZZLE. 

My first is hard to be untied; 

My second rules in frozen weather; 

My whole arrests the public gaze, 

And calls whole multitudes together. 

O’Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 88.. j 
Answer to Enigma.— William Davidson, Rocii ' 

ESTER. 

Answer to Problem.— Eighteen Dollars. 

Answer to Question.— ^ 

Persevere ye perfect men, 

Ever keep these precepts ten. 

- . -:: . ■ — — ; 

EMERY A CO.’S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

and ; 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR, j 
rTMIE above machines are offered the public this season ) 
I_ at the following prices—being much less in proportion ) 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. ) 

For Two Horse Power,.$110 ) 

“ One do do . 80 ( 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power $:J5, if without power 87,50 \ 

Thresher for one horse with or without power,.'. 85 ) 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 ; 

Hands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 ) 

Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our ) 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the > 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two Horse Power.$180 •> 

One do do . 75 \ 

Thethreshers havingnopatent on them are same asabove ^ 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogued ; 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, ) 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co., 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. ( 
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PltOGRESS AND IITffPROVF.ITIEIYT. 


; FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS 
AND AS IT IS.” 


In No. 85 of the Rural is an article on 
the above subject, in which the writer says, 
“ the soil in New England has greatly degen¬ 
erated,”—“even with a plentiful supply of 
manure, it will not produce now, what it 
would many years ago, without manure.” 
“ Every cord of manure costs the farmer 
from two to three dollars.” On this I wish 
to make a few remarks. And 

First. —Although the language of the 
writer seems to imply it, yet I do not sup¬ 
pose that he means to say that any “ de¬ 
generacy ” has taken place in the soil, ex¬ 
cept what has been produced by “ long 
culture.” Allowing this to be his meaning, 
I conclude that the land has been reduced 
by long, and doubtless injudicious, culture; 
i. e., the soil was once good but is now near¬ 
ly worn out. 

Much of the land in the Southern States 
is in the same condition; and yet many of 
these worn out lands have lately been pur¬ 
chased by New Englanders, and are 
now being restored to fertility and produc¬ 
tiveness. The fact that the “ soil was once 
good,” shows that there .Is something to 
work upon; and the only question to be 
decided is, “ what is now the best method 
of proceeding in the process of renovation ?” 

“Every cord of manure made by the 
farmer costs him from two to three dollars.” 
I know not what is the cost of renovating 
the exhausted lands of Western Virginia 
and other southern districts, but it appears 
to me that the writer’s statement shows 
that the best method of renovation has not 
been adopted; especially as “even a plenti¬ 
ful supply of manure will not restore its 
productiveness.” It is true one unacquaint¬ 
ed with the nature of the soil is poorly 
qualified to instruct in this matter; and yet 
it is certain that the wants of the soil must 
eit'.er be vegetable or mineral, (the ele¬ 
ments of animal being embraced "in these.) 

That they are not so much vegetable, 
appears from the fact, that the writer 
speaks of the inefficiency “ even of a plen¬ 
tiful supply, &c.” As mineral matter could 
hardly be required by the “ cord,” and a 
“ plentiful supply ” of manure is inefficient 
1 conclude the “manure.” to be vegetable, 
and that something more is wanting. If, 
however, vegetable matter be wanting in the 
soil, this could easily be supplied by plow¬ 
ing under a few green crops; as clover, 
buckwheat, corn, &c. 

It is most probable, therefore, that miner¬ 
al elements are wanting, and those of a 
particular kind. These could hardly be 


wanted “by the cord;” or certainly not 
many “cords to an acre,” although the ex¬ 
pense might be more than “ two or three 
dollars per cord.” As furnishing a clue, 
therefore, to the means of restoring the 
fertility of the soil, the writer, Mr, Todd, 
will excuse me, I trust, for throwing out 
the following suggestions: 

1st. A new supply of mineral elements, 
(if these are wanting,) may be obtained by 
turning up the soil one or two inches deep¬ 
er than it has usually been plowed; (a 
method which has been tried with complete 
success;) after which the subsequent plow- 
ings might be more shallow again. This 
would furnish a supply for a number of 
years, after which a still deeper plowing 
might be resorted to for a further supply, 
and the covering up of green crops might 
furnish the necessary amount of vegetable 
matter. It is true there may be soils of 
such a nature, or character, that deeper 
plowing would be injurious, or impossible; 
but the former are comparatively few, and 
the latter must of course be dispensed with. 

2d. If the nature or character of the 
subsoil will admit of it, mineral elements 
may be brought within the reach of most 
kinds of grain by subsoiling. This opera¬ 
tion, by breaking up the impermeable bed, 
or subsoil, allows the roots of plants to ger¬ 
minate further in search of the necessary 
supply of proper nutriment. 

3d. If neither of these processes should 
procure sufficient to meet the wants of the 
case, a careful examination, or at least an 
analysis of the soil would determine the 
deficiency, and suggest the proper remedy. 
The greatest defect in the soils of New 
England, is, perhaps, the want of lime.— 
This defect, however, may be supplied at a 
moderate expense; and may be made up by 
scattering gypsum, lime, marl, sea-shells, &c. 
An occasional application of any of these 
substances, together with the plowing un¬ 
der of green crops would doubtless restore 
the exhausted lands of New England at a 
comparatively small expense. Salt, when 
it is cheap, might also be sown broadcast, 
on many soils, with decided advantage.— 
Ashes, valuable on dry lands are of little 
use on wet soils. 

4th. “The West—” But the West is 
fast becoming filled up, and the time will 
come when many parts of the West will 
be in the same condition with many parts 
of the Eastern States; i. e., very much ex¬ 
hausted. This appears to be the natural 
course of things. Few think of the need 
of judicious management in the culture of 
the soil, till driven to it by necessity. All 
must learn this lesson by experience. Hence 
it appears vain to think of leaving even 
New England for “ the West.” The West 
cannot hold every body, and the sum re¬ 
quired to carry a family there would go far 
towards renovating a New England farm. 
Some must remain at the East, or return 
thither if they leave; (for I do not believe 
the modern doctrine of Milierism;) and 
certainly none are better qualified to man¬ 
age New England soil than New England 
men, if they improve the light they enjoy 

5ih. There is one mode or means of fer¬ 
tilizing land not yet practiced (extensively) 
in this country, but to which our farmers 
must sooner or later resort. I mean the 
preservation and use of human excrements 
both fluid and solid. I know the aversion 
to their use; but this aversion need not 
exist, since their offensiveness may be almost 
wholly removed, and in the absence of a 
better plan for their preservation, I suggest 
.the following: 

Dig a cistern, or vat, (kettle-shaped,) that 
will hold two, three or more cart-loads, and 
line it within with cement. Put into this 


one or two loads of muck, sods, leaves, weeds 
&c. Throw in also, old plaster from walls, 
waste salt, lime, ashes, leached or unleach- 
ed; old shoes, boots, hats, rags, &c., cut in 
pieces; bones, broken or burned; sawdust, 
hair, &c., &c., together with the “ night- 
soil,” &c., adding quick-lime, or plaster, or 
both plentifully as occasion may require to 
absorb the gases. Let the whole be under 
cover, and let the mass be occasionally 
worked together with a spade or fork, be¬ 
ing sure to add dry material sufficient to 
absorb all the fluid, especially when it is to 
be removed. It may then be mixed with 
other manure from the barn yard, or spread 
thinly over the .field and immediately cov¬ 
ered with the plow. The materials thus 
brought together, (i. e., the waste from 
the family,) would make a more valuable 
(because richer) and more lasting manure, 
than that obtained-from the barn yard, and 
would be a clear gain to the farmer, in as 
much as it is made up of materials that are 
now tin-own away. Farmers, try it, and 
you will not ail be obliged to “ sell out and 
go West.” ii. 

Down East, Aug., 1851. 


RURAL SALMAGUNDI. 


Granaries, Rats, &c. — When barns are 
built the granariesshould always be made rat 
proof. Some do this by lath and plastering; 
some by building with two inch plank lined 
with matched inch hoards, and others even 
take the trouble and expense of lining with 
brick. But for those already built, into 
which rats have gnawed, I think a good 
plan would be to nail 1 by 6 inch hardwood 
boards in the angles, as rats never gnaw 
except they find a hole or crack. 

That squirrels and rats will not together 
occupy the building, I think likely; hut 
that rats must always yield I doubt, —for 
when they were so thick under our barn 
that they might be seen running about at 
almost any time, a red squirrel appeared, 
pitched battle with a rat, but was soon glad 
to retreat, minus the most of its whisking 
extremity. 

Keep a Diary.— Every farmer, especial¬ 
ly every one who wishes to act indepen¬ 
dently, and profit by past experience, should 
keep a diary or record of the operations on 
his farm. A book for this purpose may be 
bought ready bound; but a cheaper way is 
to purchase at a discount two quires of wri- 
ting paper, two pieces of pasteboard half 
an inch larger than the paper, and a strip of 
black muslin or leather two inches wide, to 
which paste the pieces of pasteboard half 
an inch or more apart; then sew in the 
paper. 

At night it will he hut a short job to 
write a line or two, recording the principal 
items of weather or work, or any other 
matter you may think useful for future ref¬ 
erence. A few words which often occur 
may be abbreviated, thus: fin., for finished, 
com. for commenced, &c. At the close of 
each week or month a few remarks on the 
weather, crops, &c., will be interesting to 
read at some future day. It would be well 
to draw an outline of the farm in the book, 
and number the fields. My way of keep¬ 
ing a diary is this: 

Aug. 1st, 1851. Cloudy; rain at 1. J. cut wheat 
in 3, (the number of the field,) S. rake and bind. 

Sat. 2. Sun and warm. J. cradle; S. bind, and 
W. sow turnip »eed. 

Sun. 3. Sun and hot. Heard A. at T. from “Ad 
Scriptute, &c. 

Mon. 4. Shower all day after 7. Drew a load of 
wheat from 10, and cap 120 doz. sheaves. S. corn 
cross plow in 14. 

Tu. 5. Sun. and cloud. Unbind 50 dozen which 
was cut too green and is slightly growing, &.c. 

By keeping this record the comparative 
forwardness of different seasons at a speci¬ 
fied time—the amount of grain raised on 


the same lot in different years—and many 
other things too numerous to remember, 
yet often useful to know—may be known. 
From mine I know that peach, plum and 
cherry trees commenced blossoming May 
9th, ’51; May 13, ’50; May 12, ’49; May 
1st, ’48, &c. 


Preserve the Rural. —This may be 
cheaply yet conveniently done by planing 
two sticks half an inch thick, and three- 
fourths of an inch wide, and four inches 
longer than the paper. Then take a couple 
of shingle nails or pieces of wire, and then 
smooth and sharpen one end. Drive thro’ 
the sticks, two inches from one end and six 
from the other, so as to make a handle. 

After one or more papers have been read, 
put them between until 26 numbers are in; 
then begin anew. If a person wishes in¬ 
formation on almost any farm concern, the 
index will direct where to find it. 

The Crops. — Summer crops promise welb 
except, perhaps, potatoes, the tops of most 
of which look as though badly frost bitten. 
This appears to be caused by a small black 
bug with four red spots and white tipt wings 
such as may be seen on mullins. This is 
thought ominous although I have heard no 
complaint of the rot. Fruit unusually abun¬ 
dant. Arvillo. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co., N. Y., August, 1851. 


WHAT CROPS TAKE FROM THE SOIL. 


An average crop of wheat, it has been 
found by analysis, takes from the soil per 
acre 210 lbs., of which 30 lbs. go to form 
the grain, and 180 furnish the mineral con¬ 
stituents of the straw. An acre of barley 
takes about 3 lbs. more, and more goes to 
the grain than in the case of wheat—53 lbs. 
to the grain and 160 to the straw. Oats 
make a little larger draft upon the soil. 
They demand 310 lbs., 62 to the husks and 
grain, and 254 to the chaff and straw. The 
weight of mineral matter in an acre of tur¬ 
nips, or twenty tons, which they often yield, 
is but about 650 lbs. Potatoes, including 
vines, give 580 lbs., and cabbages take from 
the soil per acre, nearly 1000 lbs. Corn 
requires about the same amount as oats, 
and all crops are constantly drawing from 
the soil that which makes it productive. 

The necessity of adding fertilizing ma¬ 
terials is self evident. This wasting pro¬ 
cess is continually going on, and there is, 
in most instances but a small supply of some 
of the constituents necessary to produce 
abundant crops present in the shallow sur¬ 
face soil acted upon by. vegetation. There is 
not only necessity for supply, but for deep¬ 
ening the soil, so that its full power may 
become available for the use of the grow- 
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ing crop. Rotation will also aid in preserv¬ 
ing the fertility of the soil, as different 
crops demand different materials for their 
production. Analysis will show what may 
be lacking to constitute a productive soil, 
and thus give valuable hints in regard to 
the manures to be supplied. 


UPON WHAT DOES MAN SUBSIST ’ 


Potatoes among Corn. — The Rot .—An 
experiment in planting potatoes among corn, 
which has met our eye, was attended with 
good results, and acted it appears as a pre¬ 
ventive of the rot. In 1850, a Massachu¬ 
setts farmer planted his corn and potatoes 
in alternate rows, so that after the first of 
July the potatoes were constantly shaded 
by the corn. In most other fields in the 
neighborhood they decayed, and in his own 
where they were not shaded—but here he 
had sound potatoes and a good crop.— 
This fact is worth remembrance. 


When an implement is no longer want¬ 
ed for the season, lay it carefully aside, but 
let it first be well cleaned. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS —NO. IV. 


In investigating further the inquiry upon 
what do plants subsist, it becomes import¬ 
ant to know the sources of carbon and ni¬ 
trogen. Atmospheric air and water con¬ 
tain and furnish oxygen and hydrogen gen¬ 
erally in sufficient quantities for the growth 
of vegetation. Whence then comes the 
other essentials of vegetable structure, car¬ 
bon and nitrogen? It is well known to 
every observer that animals and vegetables 
when deprived of life, immediately begin 
to decompose, and are in part dissipated 
through the atmosphere, as all can bear 
testimony from the sense of smell. This 
decomposition produces carbonic acid, am¬ 
monia and water, which is composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen. What remains 
after decay is called manure, which still 
further changed into humus, a vegetable 
mould. Now it was argued in this way, 
says Schleiden, to whom we have before 
referred :—“ Carbon and nitrogen are 
abundant in humus ; in a soil that is rich 
in humus or is well manured, plants thrive 
better than in one which is poor in humus ; 
consequently, humus is the source of the 
carbon and nitrogen of plants. But this 
reasoning is altogether inconclusive.” 

He further remarks—“There was a pe¬ 
riod of earth’s history when yet no vege¬ 
tation clothed its crust — when no animal 
lived, and when there was no humus.— 
From this soil or crust, devoid of humus, 
gradually developed vegetation in sucli 
vast quantity, in such gigantic luxuriance, 
that the * same, buried and preserved by 
subsequent revolutions, assumes a most es¬ 
sential place in human economy at the 
present day. I mean the vegetation of 
one of the oldest geognistic formations — 
the coal period. The annual consumption 
of coal in Europe amounts to more than 
33,875,000 tons, and geognosy shows that, 
even if the consumption of coal should in¬ 
crease, the store will certainly last for 500 
years longer. Such a store corresponds to 
about 12,025,000,000 tons of carbon, which 
these plants evidently could not have ac¬ 
quired from the soil of the ancient world, 
in which no humus existed. That unsound 
argument does in fact silently presuppose 
the following hypothesis :—There exists on 
the. earth a definite quantity of organic 
matter, which circulates between the veo-e- 
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table and animal kingdoms ; the decaying 
animals serve as nutriment to the plant, 
and the developed plant again to the ani¬ 
mal.” 

The fallacy of the argument as stated, 
is shown from the fact that a large portion 
of bodies, whether animal or vegetable, 
while undergoing putrefacation or decom¬ 
position, are as before stated dissipated in 
the atmosphere—hence withdrawn from 
the supposed circle as stated above. This 
process would have exhausted before this 
the earth-organic substance on the supposed 
hypothesis. But instead of this there has 
been a constant increase of organic life, 
both in the animal and vegetable world.— 
“Whence springs this,” says S., “if there 
is no process by which the inorganic mat¬ 
ter is carried over into the circle of the 
organic?” Combustion and respiration 
and volcanoes have been pouring into the 
atmosphere for an indefinite period, carbon¬ 
ic acid and ammonia, while they are found 
in very small relative quantities in the air. 
These are withdrawn from the atmosphere 
and re-incorporated into organic matter.— 
Ammonia is a volatile alkali, obtained 
from the decomposition of animal matter, 
or artificially by subjecting bones, horns, 
hoofs, &c., to heat in iron cylinders. It is 
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obtained also from vegetable matter con¬ 
taining nitrogen. The name Ammonia is 
derived from sal ammoniac, the muriate 
of ammonia, originally obtained in Lybia 
by burning the dung of camels at the tem¬ 
ple of Ammon. Hence the name Ammo¬ 
nia, which consists of 3 atoms of hydrogen 
and 1 of nitrogen; or hydrogen 17,64; 
nitrogen 82,36. 

“In the Pampas of South America, ex¬ 
isted, at the period of their occupation by 
the Spaniards, the same thirsty vegetation 
of the steppes as at present—excepting 
that the immediate vicinity of the towns 
-lias changed by the running wild of the 
great Pampas Thistle and the Artichoke 
— the same scanty population, the same 
quantity of indigenous animals that now 
wander over its desert plains. The Span¬ 
iards introduced the horse and neat cattle, 
and these multiplied in an incredibly short 
time in such profusion, that Monte Video 
alone annually exports 300,000 ox hides; 
that the military expeditions of (Jen. Rosa 
cost many hundred thousand horses, with¬ 
out any apparent diminution. 

“The native organic life and its quantity 
have, therefore, since the discovery by the 
Spaniards, not diminished, but greatly in¬ 
creased. and millions of pounds of carbon 
and nitrogen combined into organic sub¬ 
stances, have been exported in the trade in 
hides, without the land receiving the small¬ 
est appreciable return of organic matter.— 
Where could these masses have come from, 
if not from the atmosphere ? 

If we leave out of view all the other 
constituents of tea, China exports more 
than 300,000 lbs. of nitrogen in the half 
per cent of theine, without receiving any 
considerable return. From forooto main¬ 
tained in good condition, we annually ob¬ 
tain about 40,000 lbs. of dry W'ood per acre, 
which contains about 1,600 lbs. of carbon. 
But we do not manure the soil of the forests, 
and its supply of humus, far from being ex¬ 
hausted, increases considerably from year 
to year, from the breakage by wind and 
the fall of the leaf. The hay-maker of 
Switzerland and Tyrol mows his definite 
amount of grass every year on the AJps, 
inaccessible to cattle, and gives not back 
the smallest quantity of organic substance 
to the soil. Whence comes the nutrition 
of the grass of which the hay is made, if 
not from the atmosphere?” 

The plant growing on the Pampas of 
South America, in the dense forests of our 
own country, and upon the fastnesses of 
the Alps, must be supplied with ammonia 
and carbonic acid from the atmosphere.— 
“ The northern provinces of Holland, 
Friesland, Groningen and Drcnthe, export 
annually about a million pounds of nitro¬ 
gen in their cheese. They obtain it through 
the cows from their meadows, which re¬ 
ceive no manure but from the cattle gra¬ 
zing thereon. The meadows receive no 
return by this, since all that the cows pro¬ 
duce comes itself from the meadows.— 
Whence then, these enormous quantities of 
nitrogen? Perhaps Vesuvius, or Etna, or 
the great fire-abysses of the Cordilleras 
pour forth this abundance of carbonate of 
ammonia, which is carried by currents of 
air to the plants of the Dutch meadows, 
and then through the cows, becomes, as 
caseine, an object of trade and of delight 
to the palate.” 

Bossingault demonstrated by an exper¬ 
iment tried upon 5 acres of land during a 
period of 21 years, the same doctrine that is 
taught by Schleiden. The manure used 
by B. was carefully weighed—so was the 
crop taken from the given area every year, 
and the quantity of carbon, hydrogen, ox¬ 
ygen, nitrogen, and of ash were accurately 
ascertained by ehemical analysis. The re¬ 
sult of the experiment, that was on aver¬ 
age, the annual harvest gained from the 
soil, twice as much nitrogen, three times 
as much carbon and hydrogen, and four 
times as much oxygen, as had been given 
to it in manure,—admitting, which is not 
true, that the manure all entered into the 
organization of the plant. 

“ Since then,” says Schleiden, “ carbonic 
acid, ammonia and water form the food of 
plants, and we find that these matters never 
can be so combined as not to contain far 
more oxygen than the substances oecui- 
ring in plants, free oxygen gas must neces¬ 
sarily be set free in the vital processes of 
vegetation.” 

“ And thus as the final result of our in¬ 
quiry, we arrive at the following grand view 
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SEYMOUR’S BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE. 


Among late inquiries relative to drills 
and other seeding machines, we have one 
asking where the best Broadcast Sower can 
be obtained, the price, etc. In answer to 
this inquiry, and for the benefit of others 
who may wish information on the same 
subject, we give a figure of Seymour’s 
Broadcast Sowing Machine, (which is the 
best and indeed about the only one of 
which we have any knowledge,) and some 
particulars relative to its operation. 

This is a good machine, well known in 
this section, and highly recommended by 
practical men. Though not so popular as 
the drill manufactured by its inventor, it is 
preferred by some farmers. Mr. Seymour 
states in bis advertisement (see Rural of 
April 24, 1851,—No. 69,) that “ it sows 
correctly all kinds of grain [and any desir- 

of the interchange of matter between the 
three kingdomsof Nature. Decomposition 
and respiration set free all vegetable and 
animal substances, (diminishing the amount 
of oxygen in the air) in the form of car¬ 
bonic acid, ammonia and water, which dif¬ 
fuse themselves in the atmosphere. The 
plant takes possession of these substances 
and forms from them, accompanied by an 
incessant increase of the oxygen of the at¬ 
mosphere compounds rich in carbon and 
hydrogen, but devoid of nitrogen, such as 
starch, gum, sugar and the various fatty 
matters, and others rich in nitrogen, viz : 
albumen, fibrine and caseine. These com¬ 
pounds are for the service of the ani¬ 
mal, which builds up its corporeal frame 
from the latter and burns the former in the 
respiratory process, for the maintenance of 
heat. 

“ This theory stands now firm and un¬ 
shakable upon the facts which have been 
brought forward, and the naturalist is per¬ 
fectly correct when he says, that Man, 
through the mediation of plants in the first 
instance, lives upon air. Or we may ex¬ 
press it in this way; the plant collects the 
matters from the atmosphere, and com¬ 
pounds from them the food of Man. But 
life itself is but a process of combustion 
of which decomposition is only the final 
conclusion. Through this combustion all 
the constituents return back into the air, 
and only a small quantity of ashes remain 
to the earth whence they came. But from 
these slow invisible flames rises a new-born 
Phoenix,—the immortal soul—into regions 
where our science has no longer any value.” 

w. 

WHEAT-SELECTION AND PREPARATION 
OF SEED. 

On the selection of wheat for seed, a few 
general rules may be given, everywhere ap¬ 
plying with the same appropriateness,—for 
it is everywhere important that the varieties 
sown are those best adapted to the soil — 
that are hardy, early and prolific, —and al¬ 
so, that no foul weeds be mixed therewith. 
Be sure to sow no chess, and you will find 
every year less cause to believe in the 
transmutation of wheat into that pestiient 
grain, and if only pure wheat is sown, oth¬ 
er weeds will become less troublesome also. 

As a preventive of smut, all seed wheat 
should be brined and limed before sowing. 
Make a soak of common salt sufficiently 
strong to bear an egg, with which saturate 
your seed for 18 or 24 hours, by placing it 
in a heap on the barn floor and sprinkling 
the brine upon it, and turning or stirring it 
until the whole is wet alike. When suffi¬ 
ciently soaked, mix, as fast as you wish to 
sow, fresh slaked lime with it so as to dust 
over each kernel. Do not let it remain long 
uncovered or exposed to the sun and air, so 
as to dry, as it will retard its germination. 

Many other soaks have been tried and 
recommended, but we believe this to be the 
cheapest as well a3 the best and most ef- 
ective in the prevention of smut 


ed quantity per acre] from peas to grass 
seed — including wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, rice, hemp, flax, clover and 
timothy seed. Also plaster, lime, salt, 
ashes, bone dust, &c., &c. It is capable of 
dusting every inch of ground on an acre of 
land with less than a half bushel of plas¬ 
ter, and 30 or 40 bushels of lime may be 
thus evenly applied to the same amount of 
land if desired. It sows ten feet wide, or 
may be made narrower to order. This 
machine has been much improved by sub¬ 
stituting iron in several important parts in 
the place of wood, making it a veiy dura¬ 
ble article.” 

The machine is manufactured by P. 
Seymour, East Bloomfield, Ontario county, 
N. Y. The price is, we believe, $50—or 
was in April last 


EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS. 

From Mr. Turner’s Address —the orig¬ 
inal manuscript of which has been kindly 
furnished us, and from which we recently 
extracted “Agricultural Chemistry” for 
our columns,—we copy the following beau¬ 
tiful passages: 

RURAL EMBELLISHMENT. 

I offer no architectural rules to tell you 
how to construct your dwellings. Variety, 
the very spice of life,—taste, natural incli¬ 
nation, will regulate this; as it will dictate 
the surrounding of them with shrubbery; 
the planting of trees by the road-side.— 
You duly appreciate how much this adds 
to rural scenery. He that has painted the 
lilv, mixed the colors of the rain-bow, ad¬ 
justed the plumage of the forest songster, 
scattered ornament so profusely in all His 
works—was not unmindful of these things. 
The rougher portions of rural embellish¬ 
ments accomplished, it remains for the la¬ 
dies to add the flower garden, the flower¬ 
ing shrub, <fcc., to perfect the rural farm¬ 
house landscape. Trifling as these things 
may seem, they are not without their use. 
They please the eye, and school the heart 
in kindly sympathies. If you would make 
home attractive — decorate it. The hearts 
and affections you would keep there, will 
not be prone to wander from a rural para¬ 
dise. 

COUNTRY CEMETERIES. 

“ And the field of Ephron, which was in Mac- 
phelah, which was before Mamre,—the field and 
the cave which was therein, and all the trees that 
were in the field—that were in all the borders 
round about were made sure. 

“ And after this Abraham buried Sarah his wife, 
in the cave of the field of Macphelah.” 

It was a pure and praiseworthy rever¬ 
ence for the virtuous dead—the aged part 
ncr of his bosom, that actuated the vener¬ 
able Patriarch. The trees that were in the 
field—that were in all the borders round 
about, he made sure. Instead of the open 
common, or a partially enclosed, bleak, des¬ 
olate looking place by the road side—with 
broken down fences, and dilapidated palings, 
he chose the field of Macphelah. This 
was a rural cemetery. The spirit of the 
good hearted Patriarch has come down to 
our time. Our cities have their Mount 
Auburn, Greenwood, the “Evergreens,” 
Mount Hope, and other beautiful burying 
grounds. Our villages are preparing their 
rural cemeteries. Why, in every farming 
neighborhood, should not some quiet nook 
of the forest be set apart for the resting 
place of the buried dead,—where affection 
could pay its tribute, in the form of shrub¬ 
bery and flowers ? 

Never trim the hair from the ear of 
your horse. It is placed there by nature, 
to protect the orifice and drum of the ear 
from iusects, dirt, and sudden changes of 
the weather. 

Do not begin farming by building an ex¬ 
pensive house, nor erecting a spacious bam 
till you have something to store in it 


Friend Moore: —Having taken u jtoy 
residence in Allegany, and become some 
what acquainted with the farmers in this 
town and vicinity, I have often inquired for 
the Rural amongst them, but have not 
met with it in a single instance,—and to 
my knowledge it is not taken by any one 
in this section of county. Believing that 
any community, and especially a farming- 
community, will enjoy life better by read¬ 
ing the Rural than without, I have thought 
to ask, you to send me a few numbers of it, 
and I will endeavor to raise a club for it 
among the farmers of Venango. 

A few words in relation to farming, etc., 
in this town, may not be wholly uninterest¬ 
ing to your readers. Allegany embraces 
a territory equal to about eight miles square; 
its face is a succession of. Hills and dales, 
bordering on the Allegany river on the east, 
and possessing a variety of soil, clay, and 
some minerals. The famous Oil Creek 
Stone Ware is made in this town from its 
own clay, in the borough of Pleasantville> 
where also is made an article of Queen’s 
Ware. Minerals are not wrought to any 
extent in this town, but in some of the ad¬ 
joining towns the working of Iron Ore and 
Coal Banks is an important branch of the 
business. 

In this town wheat and the other grains 
form the staple. The soil is decidedly good 
for wheat and the other grains, producing 
fine crops of a good quality. It is emphati¬ 
cally oak and chestnut land; the timber is 
mostly oak and chestnut, possessing an ir- 
resistable tendency to sprout in newly clear¬ 
ed fields. This sprouting is a heavy draw¬ 
back on the farmer for several years. lie 
finds it necessary to cut the sprouts off ev¬ 
ery year, and still the roots remain green. 
Some white oak stumps have been known 
to remain sound and apparently green for 
fifteen or twenty years. 

The grain and hay crops have come in 
remarkably well this year. The season lias 
been very wet, but the farmers have suc¬ 
ceeded in securing their wheat in good con¬ 
dition notwithstanding. Corn is small, and 
promises but little; the potato crop has 
grown well, but is badly blighted. The 
corn and potato crops are little or no better 
through Warren county, Pa., and Chautau- 
que county, N. Y., through which I have 
recently taken a trip. It is suggested by 
some who have tried it, that scattering ash¬ 
es on the vines of potatoes plentifully, when 
the blight first makes its appearance, will 
prevent the rot. 

Wool growing receives but little atten¬ 
tion here yet among the farmers. There 
is, however, considerable wool grown in this 
town, but it is mostly of the "common and 
lower grades. The sheep are mostly of the 
native blood, tall, long legged, slim formed, 
and but ill adapted to the purpose of grow¬ 
ing wool, as their light fleeces prove. A 
few farmers are awakening to the subject 
of improving their sheep, and eventually 
we may venture to hope, the extensive and 
choice sheep walks of this part of Pennsyl¬ 
vania may be inhabited by some of the best 
sheep in the country. 

Bye the bye, the stockholders of the 
projected Railroad from Erie, Pa., to Little 
Valley, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., there to 
intersect with the New York and Erie 
Railroad under the name of Erie and N. 
Y. City Railroad (receiving its name from 
the Hon. R. P. Marvin,) were assembled 
in convention at Jamestown, Aug. 12, as I 
passed through the town, to organize a 
company, —there being a sufficient amount 
of stock subscribed to bring them within 
the rule to organize. Jamestown had taken 
over $30,000, Randolph some $20,000 and 
Harmony $20,000 of the stock. 

Yours truly, J. C. Stakr. 

Allegany, Venango Co., I’a., August, 1851. 

Remarks, — Although our friend may 
not have seen the Rural in his section, we 
have several hundred subscribers in Wes¬ 
tern Pa., and an abundance of room on 
our books for more. Thanks for his letter, 
and kind offer in behalf of the paper. If 
he succeeds as well as some of our Pa. 
friends have done, we shall rank him as a 
star indeed, and if the people in Us locality 
know not the Rural there is certainly need 
of some illumination. 

The foot of the owner is the best raa- 
niue for land. 

Drive your business before you and it 
will go easily. 


The following from a correspondent of 
the New England Farmer adds another to 
the proofs of the highly beneficial results of 
deep plowing. If the conclusions of Mr. 
Whipple are correct, agriculturists can 
add largely to the productiveness of their 
farms at comparatively trifling cost, and 
we hope they will avail themselves of the 
suggested improvement, and report the re¬ 
sults. 

We saw lately a striking instance of the 
benefits resulting from continued deep 
plowing, in the cultivated grounds of A. M. 
Whipple, Esq., on the banks of the Concord 
river, near Lowell. This land was natural¬ 
ly a sandy and light soil. His men were 
engaged in gathering in the crop of hay 
from an extensive field, which had yielded 
more than two tons to the acre. The in¬ 
quiry arose, by what means was the crop 
made so abundant, on land so shallow ? ’ His 
answer was, deep plowing, mainly. That 
for eight or ten years past, he usually 
plowed twelve inches deep. That he put 
on bis grounds but a light dressing of sta¬ 
ble manure, — made no compost whatever 
— but relied almost entirely on the im¬ 
provement of the soil, by turning the fur¬ 
rows deep. His crops were quite_equal to 
those we have been accustomed to see on 
strong land, highly manured, lie has lit¬ 
erally made more than two blades of grass 
to grow, where but one grew before, and 
this with no other expense than the labor 
of his teams. Similar benefits were appar¬ 
ent in the growing crops of corn and oats, 
i;i the lots adjoining. 

Mr. W. has also been very successful in 
bringing his adjoining swamps anb wet 
meadows into uood English mowing. He 
first cleared off the surplus water by ditch¬ 
es properly arranged, and then applied his 
system of deep plowing. In no one case 
does he presume to have his ground plowed 
less than twelve inches deep. lie was first 
led'to adopt this mode of plowing, by seeing 
the explanation made by the late Elias 
Phinney, Esq., of the vast quantity of vege¬ 
table to be found on an acre of grass land, 
within one foot of the surface— twelve tons. 
I think he proved by analyzing a single cu¬ 
bic foot of earth. Hence he reasoned, if all 
this vegetable matter could be decomposed 
and brought into active operation, crops 
would be in need of no other manure. Mr. 
W.’s abundant crops are a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the soundness of his reasoning. We, 
who have been accustomed to value highly 
the products of the compost heap, should 
have thought some application of this kind 
could also have been beneficially made.— 
Not that we would undervalue the utility 
of deep plowing, but would have it com¬ 
bined with liberal manuring. It may pos¬ 
sibly happen, that lands may be kept in 
productive condition, for a few successive 
seasons by deep stirring and fine pulveriza¬ 
tion of the soil; but that any modifications 
of the soil will supersede the necessity of 
feeding it with a supply of those elements 
that are consumed by the growing plants, 
we do not believe. p. 


A Large Calf. —I was yesterday at the 
house of Mr. John Marsh, of West Gaines, 
and he invited me to go and see a fine calf 
he is raising. He did indeed, show me 
one of the finest I have ever seen; said to 
be a cross of the Durham and Devon; the 
build is Durham and the color Devon, b; - 
ing a bright red; his weight at two months 
old was three hundred lbs. A more per¬ 
fect model of an animal, nat/ure has seldom 
shown. J. Sibley. 


Making Stone Fence. —With us the 
motto would be, wherever stones were re¬ 
moved from the field, put them into a wall. 
If ten rods cannot be made, make five, and 
the next time the field is plowed, and more 
loose stones appear, make five rods more, 
but do not throw th ,i m into the corners of 
the fence, nor into the street As to the 
kind of wall, we should like to see posts 
with two wires connected with a wall. If 
boards are put upon the posts, the wind 
frequently moves them and injures the wall. 
We feel confident that a wall with wired 
posts may be made one half a foot thinner 
than when the boards are used, and yet be 
more durable. The posts might be smaller, 
and the cost on the whole, much less.— 
Cidturist.and Gazette. 

Drilling in Wheat. —We believe it is 
the concurrent opinion of all farmers who 
have given it a fair trial, that the system of 
drilling in wheat, instead of sowing it as 
has heretofore been done, is a saving of 
seed and of labor, and produces at least 
five bushels more per acre.— Ed. Ger. Tel¬ 
egraph. 

We concur in the above, except the 
amount of increase in produce. Instead of 
‘’aying five, we should reckon two to four 
bushels her acre. 

Obtain good seed, prepare your ground 
well, sow early, and puy very little attention 
to the moon. 
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PERPETUAL MOSS AND OTHER ROSES. 

Eds. Rural : — As I read each number 
of your interesting sheet with rene.wed 
fondness and pleasure, you may know that 
it is a very welcome messenger. Finding 
an article in a recent number, headed “Not 
very common Roses,” and being myself 
somewhat devoted to that family or class 
of flowers, it occurred to me that a short 
description of a few roses would not be un¬ 
acceptable. 

The rose family of late years, has been 
so much improved through the ever bloom 
ing or perpetual roses, of the Tea, China, 
Bourbon, Noisette and Hybrid varieties, 
that now we feel that a June Rose, or one 
that blooms but once a year, can scarcely 
be tolerated—although, in their day, they 
were considered charming. Of all of these > 
the latter class seems to be the rage, com¬ 
bining the good quality of hardiness with 
their tine autumnal blooming. Aureti, 
Cericette and Triumph of Abbenville, I do 
not consider either rare or uncommon with 
any amateur or lover of the rose family 
who has ever pretended to a collection ; 
not saying that these roses when in bloom 
are not handsome, but they are now placed 
in the back ground to make room for those 
of equal beauty, which will favor us with 
their odors and gratify our sight until the 
closing of the season by hard frosts. • With 
this end in view I will describe a few which 
have bloomed freely with us this season, 
confining myself to a few Moss and Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals as they are the most desi¬ 
rable for planting out by those who do not 
wish to be at the trouble of protecting 
them. 

Of the Moss Roses the perpetual bloom¬ 
ers will receive our attention first. 

Perpetual White Moss —A strong grow¬ 
er, and very mossy. It is a pure while in 
large clusters, sometimes with a pink stripe ; 
perfectly hard. 

Perpetual Red Mauget —A fine losy 
crimson, but grows rather slim and delicate ; 
one of the loveliest in existence. 

General JDrouot —Purplish crimson ; 
this with us is a free grower and free 
bloomer. 

Herman Kegel —This is the finest of the 
moss family ; imported last season. It is 
of fine size, very double crimson violet, with 
white stripes in each petal, short jointed, 
and a very vigorous grower. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. —(The now vari¬ 
eties.)—The following new varieties were 
received at the same time with Herman 
Kegel and are extremely beautful ; indeed 
they were, some of them, described in the 
Gardner’s Chronicle as the only new ones 
of great merit. 

Baronne Hallez de Cl up a rede — A full, 
brilliant carmine ; a seedling of Madame 
Lafay’s- -flowers larger, more double, deep¬ 
er in color and petals much thicker, with 
foliage as elegant ; certainly a rose of great 
merit. 

Madame Pepin —Very beautiful ; flow¬ 
ers large and full, of a soft rose color,— 
back of the petals almost white. 

Madame de Lamoric/ere —Pale rose 
color, cupped ; free grower ; a constant 
nnda bundant bloomer ; worthy a place in 
every collection. 

Caroline de Sausal- A magnificent rose ; 
flowers large as Baron Prevost ; blush, 
with rosy flesh centre, and one of vigor¬ 
ous growth ; an acquisition. 

General Cavaignac —Beautiful rosy 
pink ; large and full ; much admired on 
account of its most perfect form. 

General Changarnier —A very large 
rose ; violet purple, and very showy. 

Compte Bohinsb/ —A remarkable rose, 
—brighter than “ (leant des Batailles,” and 
the nearest approach of any to scarlet ; 
most splendid. 

Standard of Marengo— Is a beautiful 
brilliant crimson variety, of the most per¬ 
fect form, and worthy a place in the most 
limited collection. 

Of older varieties, but of recent intro¬ 
duction, I will notice the following : 

Blanche Vihert —-A beautiful white, 
slightly tinged with straw color ; a very 
neat, medium sized rose, but rather a shy 
bloomer. 

Geant dcs Batailles —Already described ; 
deserves all that can be said of it. 

Maria Sekzinska —Rosy blush, —per¬ 


fect form,—free grower and bloomer ; very 
superb. 

Rciw.s des Finers —A most superb 
blush, resembling somewhat the color of 
of Mrs. Bosanquet ; a splendid rose. 

Lane —A most beautiful bright carmine ; 
much admired and desirable. 

Thus I have given you a baker’s dozen 
of the new, truly tine perpetuals, all of 
which are desirable and would do honor to 
the choicest selection any one could make. 

In my next, if this proves acceptable, I 
will give a dozen of the good but older 
Hybiid Perpetuals, of which La Iteine, 
Madame Laffay and Baron Prevost will be 
the type —and then enter the Bourbon fam¬ 
ily, which, although not so hardy, are great 
pets and as highly prized by those who are 
willing to protect them in the fall. 

A. A. Fahnestock. 

Syracuse, August 25, 1851. 

STARTING BUDS TOO SOON. 

A few years ago I accidentally discov¬ 
ered that buds would sometimes start the 
same season that they were set; (my expe¬ 
rience in budding is only of few years 
standing,) and mentioned the fact in the 
Genesee Farmer. An article appeared in 
the next number, stating that such buds 
(or the young shoots,) would generally die 
on the following winter, or be stinted in 
their future growth. This induced me to 
watch the result upon my buds, and from 
careful observation I could not satisfy my¬ 
self that either of these effects followed.— 
Some of those that started died —so did 
some of those that did not start. Those of 
the former that lived, did equally well with 
the latter. 

On page 251, (Rural,) is an article, from 
“the New England Farmer,” on budding, 
in which the writer mentions some buds of 
the pear that after growing an inch or two, 
died, or were killed by the winter. In the 
summer of 1850 I set several buds of the 
pear, rather. early, both on pear and on 
quince stocks. Some of both started, and 
grew from half an inch to five or six inches, 
and during the present summer both appear 
to be doing equally well. Some that fnere- 
ly put out leaves without growing further, 
remained alive during the winter, but re¬ 
fused to start in the spring. The same is 
true of several buds of the apple. So far 
as my experience goes therefore, I see no 
essential difference between those that grow 
tlie same season and those that do not. If 
they grow at all, however, the more they 
grow, the better. h. 

Down East, Aug. 1851. 

REMEDIES FOR GARDEN PESTS. 

Messrs. Editors: — Your correspondent, 
Mr. R. G. Pardee, asks for some remedy, 
or for “some light” on the subject of “ Gar¬ 
den Pests;” as bugs, worms, &e. Myrem- 
emedy for “ bugs on vines,” (Rural, page 
225,) I have found effectual for the small 
“ black worm or snail,” on leaves, using 
ashes instead of plaster. This will answer 
for “ pests” generally, except on tender 
plants; which it will frequently destroy. 

Ants are harmless in any garden, except 
as associated with the aphis. I have some¬ 
times destroyed or “ banished ” them, by 
one or two applications of urine, undiluted. 
(This will also kill tender plants.) 

I have not tried any remedy for the gar¬ 
den snail, or slug, as I have not discovered 
that it does any harm. Is it certain that it 
does? If not, I see no necessity for de¬ 
stroying it. If it does, try the above reme¬ 
dy ; i. e., ashes and turpentine. 

Allow me to ask Mr. P., if he allows the 
birds uninterrupted and undisturbed access 
to his garden; or does he shoot all that 
come within his reach? The latter is the 
practice of some of my good (?) neighbors, 
who after destroying the birds, complain 
that the worms destroy their gardens. In 
my garden the birds have full liberty, and 
I am not aware that anything has suffered 
except from wire worms, and the green 
aphis. h. 

Down East, August, 1851. 

To Prolong Flowering in the Poppy. 
— Cutoff the capsules (seed vessels,) as 
soon as the petals fall, and if the plants are 
thrifty, they will produce new flowers till 
late in the season. What would go to ma¬ 
ture the seed will spend itself in the pro¬ 
duction of new flowers. h. 

The depredations of birds are highly 
compensated by the services they render in 
preying upon insects. 


: FRUIT TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 

The practice of setting out fruit trees by 
the roadside cannot be too highly recom¬ 
mended. In many parts of Europe this 
practice is general, and the fatigued trav¬ 
eler acknowledges the well-timed hospitali- 
i ty thus afforded him. The excuse is often 
! made that the fruit will he stolen; but if 
i the practice were general, the amount of 
1 fruit taken by' wayfarers would only be 
I what common hospitality would freely grant; 

| and in Germany every third tree, by cus- 
j tom, may be tabooed; (the owner of the ad- 
i joining farm ties a piece of rag to one of 
j the lower limbs of the tree, and no trav- 
! eler will touch it. 

Travelers inform us that no reward will 
•tempt a German stage-driver to regale his 
passengers from a marked tree. The amount 
of fertilizing material continually wasted 
upon roads would be available by such a 
practice, and nothing but extreme selfish¬ 
ness will prevent the use of these materials 
for public benefit. Many of the larger sort 
of fruit trees are highly ornamental and af¬ 
ford fine shade, while the use of fruit trees 
alone for shade, like the display of costly 
mansions, only excite the poor to envy, 
without adding materially to their comfort 
or health.— Working Farmer. 


A Succession of Strawberries. —The 
following is a good succession of strawber¬ 
ries for a long period: Early Virginia, Hov- 
ey’s Seedling, Jenny’s Seedling, and Wil¬ 
ley. We had fruit from these for nearly five 
weeks. These varieties are all great bear¬ 
ers, and the fruit is excellent; excepting 
the fruit of the Willey, which is pretty 
good. They are all remarkably vigorous 
and hardy, excepting Hovey’s Seedling; 
this needs to be planted thick, as it does 
not form runners or offsets so fast as the 
other varieties, and it is also rather liable to 
be winter killed.— N. E. Farmer. 


GREEN BEANS, PEAS, &c, IN WINTER.! 

A gentleman says that he saw in Janu¬ 
ary, >/reen peas as succulent to all appear¬ 
ance, as they were when plucked from the 
vine some five or six months before. The 
mode of preparing them is, to pick, when 
of the proper size for eating, shell and care- 
dry on cloths in the shade. All the care 
necessary is to prevent them from mould¬ 
ing; this done they will be fine and sweet 
the following spring. Beans may be pre¬ 
served in the same way, with perfect suc¬ 
cess. 

Green corn may be preserved in (he fol¬ 
lowing manner. Pluck the ears of green 
corn when lit for boiling, strip off the husks 
and throw the ears into a kettle of boiling- 
water; leave them in until the water boils 
over them, when they must be taken out; 
shell off the corn by running the prong of 
a fork along the base of the grain, holding 
the ear with one end against the breast; 
this is more expeditious, and saves all the 
grain including the heart or germ, which is 
the sweetest part. 

After being thus prepared, it must be 
spread out thin on cloths in a shady, airy 
place to dry ; it should be stirred every day 
until dried thoroughly. When cooked, it 
should be put in cold water and boiled off. 
When the water is nearly off a little milk 
added to it will improve the taste. 

Beans, peas, and green corn will retain 
their original flavor more perfectly by be¬ 
ing preserved in hermetically sealed cans. 

HUSK BEDS. 

No one who has not tried them, knows 
the value of husk beds. Straw beds and 
mattrasses would be entirely done away 
with if husk beds were once tried. They 
are not only more pliable than mattrasses, 
but are more durable. The first cost is but 
trifling. To have husks nice, they may be 
split after the manner of splitting straw for 
braiding. The finer they are split the soft¬ 
er will be the bed, although they will not 
be likely to last as long as when they are 
put in whole. Three barrels full, well 
stowed in, will fill a good sized tick, that is, 
after they have been split. The bed will 
always be light, the husks do not become 
matted down like feathers, and they are 
certainly more healthy to sleep on. 

Feather beds ought to be done away 
with, especially in warm weather. For 
spring, summer and fall, husk beds ought 
to be “all the go ;” and such undoubtedly 
will be the case, when they are once 
brought into use. There is no better time 
to procure husks than when the corn is 
being harvested, and the husks will be much 
nicer and eleanty when corn is cut up at 
the bottom and put in shocks. They do 
not become so dry and weather beaten. It 
is calculated that a good husk bed will last 
from twenty-five to thirty years. Every 
farmer’s daughter can supply herself with 
beds (against time of need,) at a trifling 
expense, which is quite an inducement now- 
a-days. 

A pound of beef loses one quarter by 
boiling and an ounce more by roasting. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Aug. 19, 1851. 

To Ransom Cook, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
for improvement in ventilating and excluding dust 
from Railroad ears. 

To A. R. Davis, of East Cambridge, Mass, for 
improvement, in the manufacture of brushes. 

To II. H. Huntley, of Cincinnati, Q., for im¬ 
provement in conking stoves. 

To Richard Long, of Columbus, O., for im¬ 
provement in brick machines. 

To Nicholas Mason, of Roxbury Ma.se., for im¬ 
provement in cooking ranges. 

To John Mercer, of Oakeashaw, England, for 
improvement in chemical processes for fulling veg¬ 
etable and other textures. Patented in England 
Oct. 24, 1850. 

To Ira 11. Person &. J. L. Ilrockett, of Baltimore 
Md., for improvement in registers for omnibus 
drivers. 

To Hartwell Stanley, of Wilmington, Vt., for 
improvement in boot crimps. 

To Geo. West, of Tyringham, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in pulp screens. 

To A. S. Hoslev, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in Ships’ model measurer. 

DESIGNS. 

To Aaron Cook, of Newtown, Conn., for design 
for ladies’ combs. 

WROUGHT-IRON BEAMS FOR STEAM 
ENGINES. 

The beams of steam engines, as most 
people are aware, have hitherto been made 
of cast iron, which is liable to break. The 
attempt to make them of malleable iron has 
never been dreamed of; and when we state 
that rolled beams are now to be seen at the 
depot of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
railway, the announcement will be received 
in many quarters with surprise, if not in¬ 
credulity. We saw 'the monster plates, 
however, with our own eyes—the largest 
plates ever yet roiled—measuring seven¬ 
teen feet in length, four feet eight inches in 
breadth at the widest part, and one and 
one-eight inch in thickness. Each plate 
weighs upwards of one ton four cwt.— 
These plates were manufactured at the Der¬ 
went Iron Works, Consett, and are on their 
way to Messrs. Todd & Macgregor’s works 
in Glasgow, to form part of a large marine 
engine. They are much lighter, and con¬ 
sequently less cumbrous, than the ordinary 
cast-iron beams, and infinitely safer. — Lon¬ 
don Mining Journal. 

A NOVELTY IN ARCHITICTURE. 

We examined on Saturday, a new mode 
of building houses, introduced into these 
parts by 0. S. Fowler, the Phrenologist, 
who is fitting up a splendid mansion in his 
new style. The walls are composed of slate, 
gravel and lime, mixed together and laid in 
boxes, which are raised up as the walls they 
form become firm enough to receive an¬ 
other layer. In this way, Mr. Fowler has 
raised walls four stories high, on a mud) 
less cost than by any other plan. His de¬ 
sign is of octagon shape, eighty feet in di¬ 
ameter, with water, waste and gas pipes in¬ 
serted into the walls. There is to be a 
large reservoir on the roof to receive rain¬ 
water for bathing and other purposes.— 
There is a large ice-house on the north side, 
also connected with the wall, which is as 
firm as the rock on which it stands. All 
the rooms are angular, presenting a unique 
but pleasing appearance.— JV. Y. Tribune. 

HORSE POWER DITCHING MACHINE. 

Mr. Ciias. Bishop, of Norwalk, Ohio, has 
invented and taken measures to secure a 
patent for a good improvement in Ditching 
Machines, whereby the old spade method 
of ditching by manual power is entirely 
thrown into the shade. His machine is 
worked by horse power, and is provided 
with a revolving excavator, the shaft or axle 
of which lies in the direction of the length 
ot the ditch. Ihe excavator is of a screw 
form, and is operated by an endless chain. 
The ditch is cut of a semi-circular form, 
and it deposits the cut clay or other kind 
of excavated earth in a box, from whence 
it is delivered at one side on the road by 
scrapers attached to the endless chain, the 
machine being propelled forward by a fric¬ 
tion wheel or roller moving in the ditch and 
operated by the excavator shaft. — Sci. Am. 

Improved Rotary Pump.— Mr. L. II. 
Moseley, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. has invent¬ 
ed and taken measures to secure an im¬ 
provement in rotary pumps. This has 
some points of resemblance to the eccentric 
pump, it being nearly the same, but has its 
interior wheel hung concentrically on its 
axis, but works eccentrically in the inside of 
the cylinder in combination with pistons or 
sweeps hung on the pin concentric with the 
cylinder.— Sci. Am. 

A number of watches are at the World’s 
Fair, one of winch goes a year, another 
shows the time to a sixth of a second, and 
a third (a second watch) is made of ivory, 
with gold screws and steal moving powers. 
It works in ten rubies, and weighs, (glass 
and vase included.) only half on ounce. 


MARBLE STAINING. 

This art, which is practiced to some con¬ 
siderable extent, in rendering more rich and 
beautiful many of the harder kinds of mar¬ 
ble, appears to have been known at an ear¬ 
ly date, even as far br*ck as 16GG—it was 
practiced by a Mr. Bird, a stone cutter at 
Oxford, although his method is not record¬ 
ed. More subsequently Mr. Robert Cham¬ 
bers, of Minehinhampton, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, (Eng.) discovered and practiced a 
method of staining marble of various colors, 
which he called a secret. The colors were 
so well and intimately combined with the 
marble, that Da Costa, who tried many ex¬ 
periments on several specimens of marble 
stained by this artist, found it impossible ■ > 
remove them even by boiling in a strong- 
alkaline solution. Since then the art has 
been known and practiced by many as a 
secret, which lias piovcd to those engaged 
in it as a very lucrative employment. 

Kircher, we believe was the first writer 
that has given publicity to any thing prac¬ 
ticable in regard to the operation. Meet¬ 
ing with stones in some cabinets supposed 
to be natural, but with figures so peculiar 
and nice as to lead him to wonder at their 
beauty and form, he was led to examine 
them more particularly, and found that not 
only the surface, but the whole thickness 
was perforated by the colors. He at once 
suspected the truth, and sought - out the 
person who executed the work, and endeav¬ 
ored to learn from him the secret. This he 
could not obtain on any terms, as the artist 
considered the secret too valuable to part 
with on any conditions. Foiled in this at¬ 
tempt, he at once with a Saxon named 
Gunter, by numerous experiments, succeed¬ 
ed in producing the same results. 

They used aqua-fortis and aqua-regia 
and sal ammoniac, two ounces ot each of 
the two former, and one ounce of the latter, 
together with two drachms of spirits of wine, 
twenty-six grains of gold and two drachms of 
pure silver. They calcined silver, put it in 
a glass vessel and. poured tlie aqua-fortis 
upon it, and the mixture left to evaporate. 
The gold was put into another vessel, aqua- 
regia poured upon it, and when dissolved 
this mixture was also evaporated. Next, 
the spirits of wine was put upon the sal 
ammoniac and evaporated in the same man¬ 
ner. After evaporation the remainder or 
coloring matter of the several mixtures, 
which was about the consistence of paint, 
was applied without the consistence of heat, 
by tracing the figures with a pencil on the 
marble, the several parts being touched 
over with proper colors. This operation 
was renewed daily until they had penetra¬ 
ted to the desired depth into tin* stone.— 
The block or mass, after being thus prepar¬ 
ed, may be cut into thin slabs or plates, all 
of which will have the perfect representa¬ 
tion of the figure or form delineated on the 
surface, as the colors do not spread as they 
penetrate the block. The most beautiful 
method of staining by this process is to ap¬ 
ply the colors to each slab separately, on 
the back, and not permit them to pene¬ 
trate entirely through the stone, but just 
deep enough to be seen through the sur¬ 
face on the front after being polished, which 
process, if skillfully performed, is exceed¬ 
ing beautiful, and most perfectly resembles 
veins of delicate color on natural stone. 

The most common method now practiced, 
however, is by means of heat to open the 
pores of the marble so as to render it bet¬ 
ter fitted to receive the colors. Marble of 
the hardest kind is to he selected, perfectly 
free from seams or veins, and very finely 
polished. This is heated to a degree just suf¬ 
ficient to make the staining color boil on its 
surface. The solvents used to strike in the 
colors, must be varied according to the color 
used. For a blue, stone blue is dissolved 
in spirits of wine; for a bright red, Vermil¬ 
lion dissolved in the same; for a darker 
shade still, finely powdered cochineal may 
used; also dragon’s blood and a tincture of 
logwood for the darkest shades. A fine 
color is also obtained from alkanet root used 
with oil of turpentine, as alcohol will not 
mix with this substance. 

The Staining of marble to any degree of 
red or yellow may be produced by drag- 
; on’s blood or gamboge, reduced to powder 
and ground with spirits of wine in a glass 
mortar, anti the tincture applied to the 
stone with a pencil. These tracings will, 
on heating the marble, penetrate very deep 
and remain perfectly distinct. A slight 
tincture of dragon’s blood alone, without 
heat, will be sufficient to produce a pale 
flesh color, which, for some purposes is very 
desirable. If a very deep or intense color 
is required a little pitch added to the tinc¬ 
ture gives it the desired effect. This art is 
one of peculiar nicety, and when properly 
executed is exceedingly beautiful, and may 
be varied or extended to almost any degree 
by those who become adepts in the business. 
—Farmer and Mechanic. 

I)r. Scokesby, states as the result of his 
investigations, that the highest waves of the 
Atlantic average 45 feet; the mean distance 
between each wave 559 feet; width, from 
crest to crest, 600 feet; interval of time 
between each wave, 16 seconds; velocity, 
32 and a half miles an hour. 

Power is less as velocity increases. 
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BY L. WETHERELL. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Keene, N. II, Aug. 12th, 1851. 

Lectures this morning. 

In the afternoon Miss E. P. Peabody 
occupied sometime in presenting a method 
of teaching history. It is called the Polish- 
American System of Chronology, origina¬ 
ted by Gen. Bem. This system is taught 
by the aid of charts. The years of time 
are placed before the student upon the 
chart in order to impress the mind through 
the eye. 

W. D. Swan at 3, addressed the Teach¬ 
ers as follows: 

“ The requisite of success in the teacher 
is to govern well his school. The first les¬ 
son to be taught is that of implicit obedi¬ 
ence. Time is wasted by the teacher in 
the school room upon the detail of disci¬ 
pline. Endeavor to keep the minds of the 
pupils occupied. It will then be compara¬ 
tively easy to govern them. Physical edu¬ 
cation does not receive that attention which 
it demands. Children go to school too 
much. And by the time usually, that they 
reach their * teens,’ they have studied near¬ 
ly everything, and have learned scarcely 
anything as they should. 

Three or four hours a day, is enough for 
children to be confined in the school room. 
And this should be in the morning. They 
should never be sent to school in the after¬ 
noon. 

Deal gently and kindly with peevish ones 
in particular. There is some cause for this- 
Seek it out, and correct it if you can. 

Again: Teachers should be well qualified 
for their work. They should make them¬ 
selves familiar with the facts of history— 
the philosophy of mind. They should read, 
and think upon what they read. Teach 
children to think and how to teach them¬ 
selves. In educating for eternity, the intel¬ 
lect, alone, is not to be cared for—the heart 
and the affections are to be trained. Here 
the mother, as well as the teacher has a 
work to perform. Nothing in the instruc¬ 
tion of youth is too trivial to be cared for- 
There must be constant watchfulness.— 
Teachers should have frequent conversa¬ 
tions with their pupils upon moral subjects. 
Say not, there is no time for this. Some¬ 
thing more than cultivating mind is to be 
done. 

The teacher has other duties than those 
that pertain to the school room, to perform. 
He must influence public opinion. Law and 
order reign supreme because the school 
master is in the land, forming mind and 
character in harmony therewith. 

Let Teachers invoke the aid of the clercrv 
and of the press to aid them in the good 
work. 

In conclusion fellow Teachers—Let us 
be faithful. Whatever seeds we are now 
sowing shall germinate and bring forth 
fruit in future time, and in eternity.” 

After the lecture, the question whether 
Arithmetical Keys should be used was dis¬ 
cussed ? The first speaker said, that he 
wished they were all burned up. “ Father 
Greenleaf ” said that he made a key to 
his work, because it was demanded, and 
fashionable. Every body that makes an 
arithmetic makes a key. The question 
was farther discussed by Messrs. Burbank 
Hagar, Wetiierell, Morse, Northrop, 
and Horace Mann, who spoke at length 
from experience and observation, and had 
long since come to the conclusion that the 
influence of Arithmetical keys is bad. This 
was a very animated discussion, and nearly 
all the speakers opposed the use of keys. 

Evening lecture by Wm. D. Northend, 
of Salem, Mass., on “Popular Education 
and Republicanism.” 

“ What imparts strength and prosperity 
to a government? It is said to exist by 
the consent ol the people. The govern¬ 
ment will then be good or bad according to 
the condition of the people. Mexico fur¬ 
nishes an example of a government con¬ 
trolled by a degraded people. The United 
States, the opposite. The latter educate 
the people. They have erected the meet¬ 
ing-house and the school-house, and in New 
England established a system of free schools. 
The education of the people, and it is edu¬ 
cation alone that can perpetuate the system 
of government under which we live. 


Moral and religious education have more 
recently been separated from intellectual 
culture. It does not require very great sa¬ 
gacity to foretell what will be the result of 
this. It was to the Christian religion that 
our fathers looked for support to the gov¬ 
ernment. Morality cannot live without re¬ 
ligion. 

[His argument here was almost identical 
to that which we recently presented in the 
Rural on the same subject.] 

Mental culture, said the lecturer, cannot 
alone sustain a Republic. To the teacher 
is committed the moulding of both the 
heart and the mind of the pupil. A per¬ 
verted mind, educated, is more potent for 
evil than when uneducated. Hence the 
question among distinguished educators, 
whether education should be diffused among 
the people unless accompanied with moral 
and religious training. 

Upon our system of education, depends 
more than anything else, the perpetuity of 
our government. w. 

“IS BEING BUILT.” 

I have examined with more than usual 
care, the “Remarks” appended to my “last,” 
and have learned from them how to pro¬ 
ceed in the further discussion of the sub¬ 
ject. I shall, in this communication, em¬ 
brace all that I deem absolutely necessary, 
(although I have materials for another ar¬ 
ticle,) promising to add no more, unless it 
shall be necessary for explanation, or cor¬ 
rection. I shall now consider the subject 
analogically, philologically, and philosophi¬ 
cally. 

1st. Analogically. All verbs except the 
defective, have their participles, only two of 
which are used in the regular conjugation 
of a verb: viz. the Imperfect, or Indefinite 
(sometimes called the Present,) and the 
Perfect: as, 

Active—Pres, or IncL, Building—Perf., Built. 

Passive— “ “ Being Built--Perf., Built. 

In conjugating the verb, we say, 

Inch or Simp.—He builds a house: 

Progressive—He is Building a house. 

This is the Active voice. To form the 
Passive, add the proper participles, to the 
verb be, (or is.) But in the change of the 
active voice to the passive, all grammarians 
and philologists agree that the object of 
action becomes the subject of the verb; 
(The exceptions are few, and are either 
idiomatic, or anomalous;) as, Act. “Cain 
(agent) killed Abel(object.) Pas. “ Abel 
(object) was killed by Cain,” (agent.) But 
when an event, either from its nature, or 
from circumstances, is progressive, we use 
the Progressive form; as, 

Act.—He is building (imp. net. part.) a house. 

Pas.—A house is being built(imp. pas. part.) by 
him. 

If this is not analogical, there is no such 
thing as analogy. The word is a phonasm, 
a superfluity. 

2d. Philologically. “Being,” says my 
opponent, “when a participle, signifies ex¬ 
isting in a certain state. But this “certain 
state” may either be a state of permanence; 
or a state of implied change. Hence the 
verb be is often used in a sense that implies 
change; as, “And they twain shall be (be¬ 
come, be made,) one flesh.” We also say 
of an active boy, “ he will be (become) a 
great man.” So also the participle; as, 
“ Without being (becoming) weary.” “The 
work being (becoming, having become,) 
finished.” This is Mr. Webster’s second 
definition of the verb “ be.” Now this idea 
of “becoming,” “being made to be,” of as 
it is frequently said, “ getting to be,” is the 
very meaning of the participle “ being” in 
the disputed phrase “ is being built,” and 
others like it; as “The house is being (be¬ 
coming, getting to be, progressing, in pro¬ 
gress, &c., towards completion,) built.”— 
All these forms are frequently used, even 
by the advocates of the “ is building” the¬ 
ory; as, “The country is fast becoming de¬ 
populated.”—“ The building is in process of 
erection.”—“The road is in progress of con¬ 
struction.”—“The lands are in the course o 
being occupied;” &c. The phrase then 
means just what it is intended to mean, and 
is therefore philologically correct. 

3d. Philosophically. In language any 
thing is philosophical that is in accordance 
with the well-established principles of lan¬ 
guage. One of the first principles, and a 
universally acknowledged one, is, that when 
the object of a transitive verb is made the 
subject, the passive construction should be 
used; (auomalies excepted;) as, “Colum¬ 


bus discoved America;” “ America was dis¬ 
covered by Columbus.”. The phrase, “The 
house is building:,” is a violation of this first 
principle, is therefore unphilosophical, and 
can be justified only as an idiom, or an an¬ 
omaly. The disputed phrase, “ The house 
is being built,” accords with this principle, 
and is therefore philosophically correct. 

I have thus shown that/the phrase, “The 
house is being built,” (and by inference all 
others similar,) is analogically, philologically 
and philosophically correct.—Q. E. D. 

But the phrase is “ uneuphonious.” Eu¬ 
phony in language is a very indefinite attri¬ 
bute. “ Nil disputandum gustibus,” is as 
true now as it was in days of yore; and the 
extensive use (I have collected about 100 
examples within a short time,) of the dis¬ 
puted phraseology does not greatly harmon¬ 
ize with its so great want of euphony. 

But “ why not use the good old English 
phrase, ‘is building?’” Ans.— 1st. Because 
we do not consider it “ good,” for reasons 
already given, besides many others; only 
one, or two, of which (though implied in 
what is said above,) will here be noticed; 
viz., it does not, to our mind, convey the 
meaning intended. Taking my opponent’s 
definition which I allow to be correct —“is,” 
says he, “ is used to supply, in part, the de¬ 
fects of the verb be, whose sense is, tostand> 
remain, or be fixed." Appjy either of these 
meanings to the example under considera¬ 
tion, using the participle according to its 
established meaning. “ The house stands 
building,”—“ remains building;”— is fixed 
building.” It is difficult for me, I confess, 
to attach any meaning to the phrase, unless 
that a finished house is doing something. — 
“New States are forming;” (Bancroft,) i. 
e. “New States are {stand, remain, arefix- 
ed,) forming.” “ If such a solecistic, an¬ 
omalous, * unmeaning,’ phrase can be said 
to mean any thing,” it must either mean 
that a State that is not formed, stands, re¬ 
mains, not in a state of progress, (what is 
the “passive progressive” meaning of form¬ 
ing, if not, “ being formed ?”) but in a fix¬ 
ed state, (the very reverse of what is meant,) 
and is therefore a State before it is formed; 
or that it is in both a forming, i. e., a chang¬ 
ing, and a fixed State, at the same time.— 
Such is the beauty and philological consis¬ 
tency of the “good old English” phrase¬ 
ology ; (a beauty which is not much im¬ 
proved by the mistiness of the explanations 
that are given of it;) and such the dilem¬ 
ma from which the simple phraseology, “is 
being built,” formed,<fcc., as explained above, 
is free. 

2d. Because it does not meet the stand¬ 
ard requirements of a new-coined phrase; 
viz., it is not “ necessaryit is not “ per¬ 
spicuous.” Ergo, we cannot adopt it will¬ 
ingly, and we have too much of the spirit of 
the “ Boston boys,” to allow it to be forced 
upon us. Being, moreover, somewhat “ec¬ 
lectic” in our views, wc care little about 
“authorities,” who themselves lay no claim 
to superior knowledge of language, but only 
to greater facility in the use of it, and who 
are not acknowledged as standards, even by 
their own advocates. 

In what I have now written, I have not 
labored for victory, but for truth. My ar¬ 
guments are now before the public for whom 
I have written, and with whom I am willing 
to leave them; and whether “ victor,” or 
not,—“ Hie — caestus artemque — repono," 
until invited to take them up again, (.except 
as above.) h. 

P. S. I was unfortunate in the use of 
the phrase “ I am being loved, ” because I 
would neither use it myself, nor is it ever 
used, for the simple reason that it is not re¬ 
quired. My object in using it as I did, was 
not argument, but illustration. 

Down East, July, 1851. H. 

Re,mark.— In the absence of the editor 
of this Department, we publish the above 
without comment. 

An Eternal Now.—To anticipate is 
pleasant; but in order to enjoy, we must be¬ 
gin now; must find as we pass along, all 
the flowery places, the happy thoughts, the 
sunny scenes we may,—for these constitute 
the poetry of common life—these fill the 
rill of happiness that murmurs along the 
monotonous plain of everyday existence.— 
To enjoy all these; and to anticipate, if we 
may, still higher and purer joys, is the 
creed and the practice of the happiest. 

Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Who¬ 
ever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is 
the best bred in the company. 


THE SPIDER WASP. (Pompilus.) 

The mason-wasp, the sand-wasp and the 
mud-wasp and others of like habits, are 
classed in the nintli order of Insects, called 
Ilymenoptera, comprehending such as have 
four membranous wings, mandibles—the 
females being usually armed with a sting 
in the post extremity. 

There are social wasps, and solitary 
wasps. The former live in societ}’, like 
honey-bees. The habits of the latter are 
very different. These, consisting of differ¬ 
ent species, build either mud-cells or dig- 
places in the earth, where they deposite 
their eggs. After they have made these 
► places, and have laid their eggs there, if 
you watch these insects you see them lay¬ 
ing in food for the young. One species 
puts in the cell a caterpillar—another a 
cockroach—another a spider—and another 
still, honey bees. 

Ray, the Naturalist, observed the sand- 
wasp dragging a caterpillar, three times the 
size of the wasp. This was deposited in 
the cell which was then filled with dirt, and 
pressed down by the wasp. Kirby, the 
Entomologist, says when walking with a 
friend, that he observed a spider-wasp car¬ 
rying to its cell a spider, which was depos¬ 
ited therein for the young to feed on. In 
these two cases, only one insect of the kinds 
mentioned was used by each of the wasps. 

Reaumur says that there is one species 
of the solitary wasp, that puts into its cell 
where the egg is laid, about a dozen little 
green grubs, selected full grown, and con¬ 
veyed with care. Some inquire, Why se¬ 
lect full grown larva? Because after hav¬ 
ing attained their full growth, and about 
to pass into the pupa state, they can live a 
long time without food. This judicious 
selection secures fresh nutriment for the 
larva or grub when the egg hatches. 

Cassigni gives an interesting account of 
the capturing and depositing a cock-roach 
by another species of the solitary- wasp.— 
After dragging the insect to the place of 
deposit, the wasp found the cock-roach too 
large for the cell. The wasp after a fair 
test, and becoming satisfied that the cell 
was too small, or else the insect was too 
large, commenced the work of dissection. 
It first removed the wings then the legs— 
after which it succeeded in placing the cock¬ 
roach in the cell where it was secured as 
food for the young. 

The mason-wasp, says Reaumur, after 
having inclosed a living caterpillar along 
with its egg in the cell, returns in a few 
days opens the nest and furnishes the grub 
which has consumed the first worm with 
another —and continues to repeat this until 
the young one attains its growth. Some 
other species do the same says Rolander 

Exclaims a naturalist of our own time, 

What a crowd of interesting reflections 
are these most, singular facts calculated to 
excite! With what foresight must the pa¬ 
rent insect be endowed, thus to be aware 
at what period her egg will be hatched, and 
how long the provision laid in will support 
the grub! What an extent of judgment, 
thus, in the midst of various other occupa¬ 
tions, to know' the precise day when a rep¬ 
etition of her cares will be required 1 What 
an accuracy of memory, to recollect with 
such precision the entrance to her cell, 
which the most acute eye could not discover; 
and without compass or direction unerringly 
to fly to it often from a great distance, and 
after the most intricate and varied wander¬ 
ings! If we refer the whole to instinct, and 
to instinct, doubtless, it must be in the main 
if not wholly referred, our admiration is not 
lessened. Instinct, when simple and direct¬ 
ed to one object, is less astonishing; but 
such a complication of instincts, applied to 
actions so varied and dissimilar, is beyond 
our conception. We can but wonder and 
adore!” w. 

The most prodigious power of muscle is 
exhibited by fish. The whale moves with 
a velocity through the dense medium of 
water, that would carry him if continued 
in the same rale, round the world in little 
less than a fortnight; and a sword-fish has 
been known to strike his weapon quite thro’ 
the cak plank of a ship. 

Fecundity. —A paper in Dickens’ House¬ 
hold Words, states that the spawn of a 
single adult oyster will supply 12,000 bar¬ 
rels. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS.* 

Hark, list to the notes that so joyously fall, 

■While their echoes ring out through the festival hall: 

Pause awhile to admire the happy young bride, 

Who is standing now by her husband’s side. 

What beauty and grace is here lo he seen. 

How sweet is her smile, how mild is her mien; 

A picture of health, and of loveliness rare, 

With cheeks like the rose, so blooming and fair. 

A few weeks have pass’d, the young bride let us seek, 

But oh what a change, how pale is iter cheek, 

Why do husband and kindred, now weep round the bed, 
Of Almina the young bride? She sleeps with the dead! 

How bitter the pangs which the father now feels, 

The tears ot the mother, her sorrow reveals; 

Their love though so ardent no longer could save, 

And brothers, and sisters must weep o’er her grave. 

Her husband returns to his desolate home, 

How cheerless, alas, he must sorrow alone: 

How swiftly time passes, a short year has gone. 

Since die bright bands of wedlock, had joined them in one. 

Alas, cruel death, thou dost often destroy, 

Tiie bright buds of promise, the cup of pure joy: 

Prepare now lo meet her, for gone is your love, 

H«r hope was in God, and her home is above. 

* Composed by Miss Sarah Peck, aged 15 years, on the 
death of Mrs. Almina Mosher, daughter of Mr. A. H. 
French, of Nfinda, N. Y. 

THE MIND'S IMMORTALITY. 

Will that which animates these forms 
which gives them the life and intelli¬ 
gence that alone makes them nobler than 
the earth on which they tread, and into 
whose bosom they must sink, in their last 
dreamless repose, survive the, “ wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds,” and still 
remain in the proud consciousness of ex¬ 
istence when time shall be no more ? Is 

-“ this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality,” 

to be more a reality and less a delusion— 
more indestructible and less fleeting—than 
the seemingly immovable mountain that 
rises in grandeur above our heads, or than 
even the suns and systems of worlds that 
shine in the over-arching heavens on high ? 
So say the inspired Scriptures of un¬ 
changeable truth—so says the clear voice 
ot reason, as it calmly sits in judgment on 
the evidences that more than intimate, that 
prove, eternity to man—so say the unsatis¬ 
fied wants of the ever-aspiring soul—so say 
the persuasive and eloquent pleadings of 
the tenderest and purest affections 1 

And why not—can it be otherwise? 
Not unless blind chance is wiser, better and 
more omnipotent than Deity. It is this 
cheering and deep-founded belief that 
throws a light across the portals of the 
gloomiest grave—it is its denial which makes 
the “ chamber where the good man meets 
his fate,” instead of being a privileged 
place, “ quite on the verge of heaven,” the 
room where the shades of oblivion and an¬ 
nihilation are first cast over the dying mor¬ 
tal. How thankful ought every one to be 
for the consolations and blessings that flow 
from an unfaltering conviction that the grave 
of the body is the cradle of the freed spirit 
— that the dispensation which carries the 
one to the tomb, may send the other to the 
presence of the Sayior whom it loved and 
followed here. 

Yes —life everlasting is within us, eterni¬ 
ty is before us, and infinity is all around us. 
What less than an endless career of con¬ 
scious being would enable the mind to per¬ 
fect its knowledge, complete its investiga¬ 
tion of the numberless objects that fill the 
immensity of space, and learn their origin, 
purpose and end ? What though “passing 
away ” is written on every thing material 
—another and more glorious truth is pen¬ 
ciled in characters of fadeless light and 
hope on the destiny of the soul—“ It lives, 
and shall forever live.” Like the garment 
that clothes these limbs, let them waste 
away and return to the dust from whence 
they came—it was their native home—and 
thither let them go back ; but take not 
from this spirit Its unwavering and ever- 
brightening faith, that, even through these 
emblems of material decay, it sees shining 
the glorious and certain cup of its own 
immortality.—D. W. Ballou, Jr, in 
Western Literary Messenger. 

JOY AND CONTENT. 

There are two kindly flowers in the gar¬ 
den of human life, germinated upon the 
sweet rose-bush, happiness, and watered by 
the near running brook of infinite love. 
Happy he who shall be able to cull them 
without being wounded by the thorns! 

These leave their sting behind, and the 
beautiful flowers become metamorphosed in 
the hand of the gatherer to sorrow and dis¬ 
content. The thorns differ, and those keen¬ 
est are jealousy and doubt. These produce 
a lurking pang in the breast of the wound¬ 
ed, and change the fresh hue of the flowers 
of joy and content in the warm color of sor¬ 
row and discontent; yes, the wound is most 
often incurable. Consolation, hope and 
confidence, are the excellent herbs from 
which is prepared the balsam, that alone is 
capable of extracting the spreading poison 
from the serpent sling of the thorns, and 
give the flowers back their former color. 

He who can take advice is sometimes 
superior to him who can give it. 
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THE CASCADE.-A PICTURE. 

BY w. a. C. HOSMER. 

In the fair back grounds, hemlocks tall 
Wave dark green crowns, and mantles regal, 

And from their tops, of old, the call 
Was heard of that plumed king, the Ragle. 

A cascade, in the foreground, wakes . 

Wild echo down the ledges pouring, 

And, far below, the water breaks 

Against the Tocks with sullen roaring. 

O’er earth the searching eye of day 
No brighter picture can discover 

When, born of sunshine and of spray, 

The fall a rainbow arches over. 

I love to see the temple rise 
With buttress, tower and fluted column, 

Cut dearer to a poet’s e> es 
Is leaf like this from Nature's volume. 

[Western Literary Messenger. 

AIM TO DO RIGHT. 

Aim to do right, is a golden motto — 
When first a young man begins in life, let 
him bear this before him, and wear it 
brightly on bis breast, and the evil tongues 
of envy and slander affect him not, ihe 
best principles and motives are sometimes 
scorned—but by whom?—by those who 
never have known such virtues in them- | 
selves! 

There are those who would exult over j 
the ruin of a good character, who would j 
strive by their own evil arts, to sink virtue J 
to the same level of degradation which j 
they themselves delight in; but if the j 
young man rise, and with a proud and hon¬ 
est brow, defy such human vultures, and 
with noble daring, set such at bay, there is 
no fear but his course of life ivill be suc¬ 
cessful. Good motives arise from good 
principles, and a man without them is far 
worse than a brute. The man who nurses 
envy, is virtually a fiend; but he who la¬ 
bors to do right, has an any el in his heart! 
Let those who would do wrong, still grovel 
in the -pathway of evil, and thus doing, 
curse themselves; but lie who takes de¬ 
light in doing good, let him still wear a 
wreath of sunbeams on his brow, and hide 
an Eden in his breast. He will not care 
what all the world can do, if from the gold¬ 
en sky an eye of Love beam on his way 
of conscious rectitude. 

It is true, there are men often found, 
who have no aim to become what they 
should, nay, they do not aspire to a single 
virtue; but why is this? Simply because 
they were never taught that virtue has 
beauties that malicious slander, and envious 
tongues can never destroy. So, young man, 
let your course be onward and straightfor¬ 
ward,—turn not to mind the sneers of men 
who are too ignorant and full of vice to be 
respected; look above them,— live them 
down — show them the independence of 
a lofty heart—a heart made pure by right 
principles and just motives, and you need 
not fear that they can harm you. Carry 
your heart in your hand, and let your man¬ 
liness be written on your countenance, place 
your eyes upon a lofty mark, stoop not to 
mean and dastard acts, aim to do right, and 
a just God will save you from all the harm 
that mean and ignorant men can do. Suc¬ 
cess will coin gold in your hand, and virtue 
will build a temple in your bosom, where 
angels will love to pay their visits, and 
peace will make her home. 

Buffalo, Aug., 1851. ' W. H. Bristol. 


MARRIAGE. 


Leigh Hunt concludes an essay on mar¬ 
riage as follows: — There is no one tiling 
more lovely in this life, more full of the di- 
vinest courage, than when a young maiden 
from her past life, from her happy child¬ 
hood, when she rambled over every field 
and moor around her home; when a moth¬ 
er anticipated her wants and soothed her 
little cares; when brothers and sisters grew 
from merry playmates to loving, trustful 
friends; from the Christmas gatherings and 
romps, the summer festivals in bower or 
garden; from the rooms sanctified by the 
death of relatives; from the holy and secure 
backgrounds of her childhood, and girlhood 
and maidenhood, looks out into a dark and 
unillumed future, away from all that, and 
yet unterrified, undaunted, leans her fair 
cheek upon her lover’s breast, and whis¬ 
pers, “Dear heart! I cannot see, but I be¬ 
lieve. The past was beautiful, but the fu¬ 
ture I can trust with theeV ’ 

When we stand at the grave of loved 
ones, it is as if we stood on the boundary 
of time and eternity. The tear is sacred 
to the former—the hymn of devotion to 
the latter; and in no moment of our life 
does our strength seem less, and our exis¬ 
tence more full of importance, than in this. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 




Benjamin Harrison, the father of the 
President, was descended from the General 
Harrison whose name finds honorable men¬ 
tion in the history of the army of the com¬ 
monwealth, in England. His ancestors set¬ 
tled in Virginia, of which State he was 
Governor, and for a long period was one of 
its leading men. He was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was the 
member of the Continental Congress who 
introduced, in June, 1776, the resolution 
declaring the Independence of the Colonies, 
and on the 4th of July following, the De¬ 
claration-of Independence itself. He died 
in 1791, leaving three sons, of whom Wil¬ 
liam Henry, the subject of the present 
sketch, was the youngest. He was born on 
the 9th of February, 1773, at Berkeley, on 
the James River, in Charles City county, 
Virginia. Upon the death of his father he 
was placed under the guardianship of Rob¬ 
ert Morris, the great financier of the Revo¬ 
lution. He entered Hampden Sydney Col¬ 
lege, in Virginia, and after graduating com¬ 
menced the study of medicine. While 
pursuing his studies, however, the Indian 
outrages upon the Western frontier aroused 
the spirit of the whole nation, arid young 
Harrison determined to abandon his pro¬ 
fession and join the forces organizing to go 
against the savages. 

At the age of nineteen he received an 
ensign’s commission from Gen. Washington, 
and joined his regiment (artillery) at Fort 
Washington, on the Ohio, in 1791. In lead¬ 
ing the march of a detachment from this 
point to Fort Hamilton, on the Miami, the 
road to which lay through a forest infested 
by hostile tribes, he displayed so much cool¬ 
ness, skill, and courage, that General St. 
Clair warmly commended him, and he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel. In the 
following year he joined the great expedi¬ 
tion of Gen. Wayne, which reached Fort 
Washington, on the site of the city of Cin¬ 
cinnati, in the autumn of 1793, and passing 
along the south-western branch of the Mi¬ 
ami, went into winter quarters. From here 
a detachment under Lieut. Harrison was 
sent to take possession of the ground where 
Gen. St. Clair had been defeated two years 
before. The Indians fiercely attacked the 
place, but were repulsed with great loss.— 
In the great battle of the Maumee Rapids, 
on the 20th of August following, Lieuten¬ 
ant Harrison acquitted himself with so 
much gallantry that Gen. Wanye makes 
special and flattering mention of him in the 
official report. 

This battle finished the war in that quar¬ 
ter, and Lieut. Harrison, promoted to a cap¬ 
taincy, was intrusted by Gen. Wayne with 
the command of Fort Washington. While 
here, he married the daughter of John 
Cloves Symmes, the founder of the, Miami 
settlements. In 1797 he was appointed Sec¬ 
retary and ex-officio Governor of the whole 
Northwestern Territory, and in 1799 was 
elected the first delegate to Congress from 
the territory—being twenty-six years of age. 
During this session the new territory of In¬ 
diana was erected and Harrison appointed 
Governor. He was also superintendent of 
Indian affairs and Commander-in-chief of 
the militia. In 1803, President Jefferson 
appointed him sole commissioner for treat¬ 
ing with the Indians, and in 1804 he nego¬ 
tiated a favorable treaty with the Sacs and 
Foxes. 

Governor Harrison continued to be re¬ 
appointed by every successive administra¬ 


tion, at the earnest request of the inhabi¬ 
tants, to whom he had completi ly endear¬ 
ed himself, and held the office for thirteen 
years in succession. Ingtole, the Shawnee 
chief, known as the Prophet, and his broth¬ 
er, Tecumseh, set afoot they.' famous plan 
for a combined attack of the Indians of the 
North and South upon the whites, by which 
the latter were to be driven out of the whole 
Mississippi Valley. They daily increased 
in audacity, and committed many of the 
most barbarous outrages. In July, 1811, 
the conduct of the Indians had risen to such 
a height that it became absolutely necessa¬ 
ry to take active measures against them, 
and Gov. Harrison was authorized by the 
government to march forthwith against the 
Prophet’s town, but at the same time di¬ 
rected to use no force except such as was 
absolutely necessary. He accordingly set 
out with a force of about nine hundred 
men, and reached the Prophet’s town after 
a toilsome and dangerous march, on the 8th 
of November 1811, at a place called Tippe¬ 
canoe. In this action Gen. Harrison great¬ 
ly distinguished himself, and its results 
were of the happiest character, as the In¬ 
dians of the Northwest, with the single ex¬ 
ception of the Shawnees, came forward at 
once and proffered friendship and alliance. 

Having been appointed brigadier-general 
and invested with the entire command of 
the army of the Northwest, General Har¬ 
rison at or ce set about accomplishing 
the important objects of the campaign, 
viz., the recapture of Detroit, the reduc¬ 
tion of Fort Malden, and the protection 
of the Northwestern frontier. On the 3d 
of May, 1813, the British and Indians; the 
latter under Tecumseh, attacked Gen. Har¬ 
rison at Fort Meigs, commencing with a 
bombardment which lasted five days; at 
length Harrison made a sortie upon the 
enemy, completely routing them in the 
space of forty-five minutes, although their 
force more than doubled his own. On the 
27th of August the great battle of the 
Thames was fought, in which Harrison 
achieved another brilliant victory, and dur¬ 
ing which Tecumseh was killed and six 
hundred of the enemy were taken pris¬ 
oners. 

This glorious action, which virtually put 
an end to the war on the Northwestern 
frontier, was received by the whole coun¬ 
try with gratitude, and the fortunate gene¬ 
ral hailed with enthusiasm—among other 
testimonials a resolution of praise, and a 
gold medal, being presented to him by 
Congress. 

In 1816, Gen. Harrison was elected to 
Congress from Ohio, and in 1819 to the 
Senate of that State. In 1824 he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States, 
and in 1828 was appointed minister pleni¬ 
potentiary to the republic of Columbia. 

In 1835, Gen. Harrison was nominated 
for the Presidency, and received seventy- 
ty three electoral votes. In 1839 he was 
again nominated by the whig national con¬ 
vention, and elected by a triumphant ma¬ 
jority— 234 to 60. He was inaugurated 
on the 4th of March following, and on the 
17th issued his proclamation calling an extra 
session of Congress to take into considera¬ 
tion the financial condition of the country, 
which was to assemble on the 21st of May. 
But before this period arrived, the Presi¬ 
dent was seized with illness, which increas¬ 
ed in severity under the medical treatment 
to which he was exposed, and on the 4th 


of April—just one month from his inau¬ 
guration-terminated in death. The sud¬ 
den blow was deeply felt by the whole 
country, and deeply deplored by friends as 
well as foes: for none who knew William 
Henry Harrison, or were even tolerably fa¬ 
miliar with the country’s history, could fail 
to respect and venerate him as a man placed 
high above all the petty and selfish objects 
of the politician, and actuated wholly, in all 
his life, both public and private, by the 
purest and noblest sentiments. — Phrenolog¬ 
ical Journal. 

Cables’ LLliisamt. 

LETTER FROM “ LUCY.”-WASTE OF TIME 

Mr. Editor : — As my former missive 
met with favor, I have thought it would not 
be amiss to send you the following letter, 
written to one of our girls, hoping it may 
be as a word fitly spoken to some of the 
farmers’ daughters who read your excellent 
paper. 

Dear Susan :—I have been long think- 
ing of writing to you about making a bet- 
, ter use of your time, and you know me 
I and love me too well, I trust, to consider 
what I may say as meddling or fault find¬ 
ing; then be assured once more that it is 
“ much easier to praise than to blame,” and 
I only say this with a desire to promote 
your happiness. 

Have you read Emma Jane’s letter in 
the Rural of July 31st? and do you re¬ 
member what she said about having your 
work-basket in the corner where you usu¬ 
ally sit down ? Now, if yours was on the 
table, how many stiches you might take 
'in one day when you are just sitting there 
chatting with Mary, and it would be rest¬ 
ing you just as well—and how many good 
books you might make yourself acquaint¬ 
ed with, that you now regret you 1 ave not 
time to read, if you would lay one before 
;our eyes every time you sit there wim 
your head on your hand, dolefully thinking 
of nothing in particular. You would then 
forget your little troubles, and have your 
book read through in a short time, and 
the only danger would be of forgetting the 
other work. It is always best not to sit 
down much until the work is all done, or 
you get very tired, but, when you do sit 
down, do not fold your hands. Let your 
motto be “ never be idle a moment.” Dr. 
BEECHERhas some excellent thoughts in one 
of our late periodicals, which you must 
read the whole of, when you come here, 
but I ca-not forbear quoting a single par¬ 
agraph. 

“ The young abhor the last results of 
idleness, but they do not perceive that the 
first steps lead to the lust. They are in the 
opening of this career, but with them it 
is genteel leisure, not laziness ; it is relax¬ 
ation, not sloth ; amusement, not indolence. 
But leisure, relaxation, and amusement, 
when you ought to be usefully employed, 
are Indolence. A specious industry is the 
worst idleness.” 

I have quoted this, not that I think you 
are lazy, but to show you a good man’s 
opinion of the danger of taking the first 
half step in the wrong direction ; the down¬ 
ward road is so easy, and it is so much 
more difficult to take a step back than for¬ 
ward. 

Another thing, dear Susan —how much 
time you spend running to the window.— 
What if that fine carriage was passing? 
It was no one that you knew, and if it had 
been, why should you run? -There is no 
use of complaining that we have not time, 
when we suffer these moments that the 
long day is made of, to run to waste.— 
Why Susan, I read all our periodicals, be¬ 
sides much other reading, just when I am 
tending baby, and mine does not get more 
tending than any babe should have. The 
little fellow has become so accustomed to 
my paper that he seldom offers to pull it, 
and if he does, I have only to take hold of 
his little hand with one of mine, and if he 
is rebellious I hold fast, thus saving the 
time and quietly teaching him a lesson of 
obedience. 

I do not think of any thing more I wish¬ 
ed to say, and here is perhaps as much as 
you will remember. I shall expect an early 
reply, to know you are not displeased. 

You s, most affectionately, Lucy. 

The influence which woman exerts is si¬ 
lent aid still, felt rather than seen, not 
chaining the hands, but restraining our ac¬ 
tions by tiding into the heart 
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We see thj blossoms on life’s tree, < 

Still fading day by day; I 

And friends, the best and loveliest < 

Are passing fast away. ( 

Still we forget that icy bands, < 

Arc closing roiind the heart: 

And shadows there are gathering. 

That never may depart. 

Our treasured idols of the dust, 

Like shadows melt away; 

And mind alone the substance keeps 
That never may decay. 

The buoyant hopes of early years. 

Our young souls ever knew; 

Are garnered with remembered ones, 

The fond, the tried, the true. 

Youth's morning freshness ne’er may bless 
Our longing souls again, 

Nor after years again cement 
Sweet friendship’s broken chain. 

Camillus, Aug. 8, 1851. C. S. Brooks. 

MATERNAL LOVE. 

A mother’s love is a tiling imperishable, 
it cannot die; and though that dear one 
may be mouldering in the lowly tomb, yet, 
in the pensive sadness of midnight dreams, 
she comes from the spirit sky to look and 
smile upon the winning countenance of her 
slumbering child. Those maternal eyes 
look down into the happy soul of the loved 
dreamer, and the divine smiles of those an¬ 
gel lips, breathe silent magic into the vis¬ 
ioning heart. That spirit mother hovers 
over the couch of her loved child; she 
presses her snowy band upon his dewy 
brow, and lays back like waves of gold, his 
silken locks; then bends and kisses it in an 
ecstacy of joy, while the still heart that 
slumbers below gladdens with the same 
bliss. 

No! a mother’s love can never die—it is 
too much like heaven. She watches over 
the cradle of infancy, and pours into the 
young spirit that hides in her bosom, the 
sweet songs of her tender affection. When 
sickness damps the brow and oppresses the 
heart, she is near to comfort and relieve, 
when in sorrow, she is ready to administer 
the healing balm of consolation, and when 
the dark hour of death draws near, behold, 
she stands by the sufferer’s couch, and 
with sweet words assures the dying one 
that Love is waiting in the sky. 

Who knows a mother’s love, knows all, 
for the earth has but one gift, the Universe 
but one — true and holy love. Like the sun, 
it spreads through all space, shines from 
zone to zone, and wafts from pole to pole. 

It kindles with the stars, and sleeps with 
the mild azure of the skies; it smiles in 
the varied flowers, and breathes in the 
breath of summer; it inspires the song of 
angels, and lends a charm to the music of 
earth. W. H. Bristol. 

Buffalo, Aug., 1851. 

A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

For myself I am sure that a different 
mother would have made me a different 
man. W’hen a boy, I was too much like 
the self-willed, excitable Clarence ; but the 
tenderness with which my mother always 
treated me, and the unimpassioned but 
earnest manner in which she reproved and 
corrected my faults, subdued my unruly 
temper. When I became restless or im¬ 
patient, she always had a book to read to 
me, or a story to tell, or had some device to 
save me from myself. My father was nei¬ 
ther harsh nor indulgent towards me ; I 
cherish his memory with respect and love. 

But I have different feelings when I think 
of my mother. I often fee), even now, as 
if she were near me, as if her cheek were 
laid to mine. My father would place his 
hand upon my head, caressingly, but moth¬ 
er would lay her cheek against mine. I 
did not expect my father to do more—I do 
not know that I would have loved him better 
had he done more ; for him it was a natu¬ 
ral expression of affection. But no act is 
too tender for a mother. Her kiss upon 
my cheek, her warm embrace, are all felt 
now, and the older I grow, the more holy 
seem the influences that surrounded me in 
childhood.— T. S. Arthur. 

None of us know what we can live past 
till we have proved it. God sends us 
strange strength to carry us on from one 
great trial to the next that is reserved for us. 
We live through them—and past them.— 
So that to the world they seem over; so 
that strangers cheerfully observe to each 
other, that “ we seem qu : te ourselves.” 

It is pleasant to see a beautiful maiden 
intently engaged in the nurture of some 
fair flowers, training some delicate vines, or 
binding up some fragile stock broken by the 
ruthless wind; for whilst her thoughts are 
resting on their welfare, sorrow and trouble 
tire banished from her heart. 

Those beings only are fit for solitude, who 
like nobody, are like nobody, and are liked 
by nobody.— Zimmerman. 
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Another Illustrated Number! 


We are making' arrangements to issue anc 


i convince any intelligent observer in regard to the 
I why and wherefore of the unmistakable evidences 
of prosperity and wealth on every hand. We at- 
I tribute the result to a self-evident cause —intelli¬ 
gent and well directed labor—for industry, without 
| skill, is of little avail. Th<t the farmers of 
I Phelps possess more than an average amount of 
[ skill and industry—the source of all wealth—is 
evident from the appearance of their buildings, 
fences, fields, stock, etc.,— generally indicating 
neatness and judicious management. The same 
I remark will apply to Manchester, Victor, and 
I some o her towns in Ontario, though ourobserva- ! 


splendid PICTORIAL NUMBER of the Rural, 80 » ,e ° " er .... 

-to ho published during the holding of the State j >'° n mo,e particulariy confined to I helps and 

Fair, or the subsequent week. Our design is to I a ' ,c ,eH * el ‘ _ . , 


present portraits and figures of some of the most 
prominent improved animals, implements, ma- 


From observation and inquiry vve gathered some 
particulars relative, to the crops in the county, ad- 


cbinciy, Ac., on exhibition at the Fair, together | j ac ® Ht to the Springs—and especially m the two 
with a brief history or description. Several ar- I la * 1 named 1 ™» S - The whealcrop, on threshing, 
tists are now engaged in preparing illustrations, i P rovc « considerably short ol the yield anticipated 


< I \ and we hope to furnish a handsome and nccepta- I b Y growere-m some instances 


loss than half.- 


hie sheet,—one which will not only prove value- Froin < be best i » forma,ion we could obtain, we 

ble to nil our readers, but again demonstrate our thi “ k lbe > ield is 0I ‘° third les * tba “ wa8 rfiaso “ a - 
,, ,. ... , i .t nr..,., blv expected from the apperauce of the crop in the 

ability and disposition to make tho Rural New 7 - - » . 11 , 

J . , e , f fa and spring. 1 he rosult is attributable to the 

Yorker the most beautiful and useful paper of f f , „ , , 

. , • » • weevil, and the ends of the heads not filling out. 

its class in America. . . , . 

I he same causes are said to nave nliected tlic 
Owners of such stock, implements, Ac., ee will ^ ^ the vicil)itv< and the dimi . 

form prominent features of the T« air, are informed Qf ^ >]d jn &0 fme a rain growing re- 

that we shall be glad to receive from them accu- a«rrwrate._ 


< J ) rate and well executed engravings, with descrip- 
. ( tion, Ac., at least a week previous to tho opening 

< j of the exhibition. We are eclectic in this mntter, 

< and desire to notice such things only as will most 
c ? interest and benefit our subscribers and the com - 
/ ; munity at large. 

Clifton Springs and Vicinity. 


gion, must prove a large item in the aggregate.— 
Other grain crops are generally good. The pota¬ 
to disease is quite prevalent, and vve fear most of 
tho crop will he lost—though the recent dry, warm 
weather has been favorable. Corn looks well, con¬ 
sidering the backward season,and lias rapidly im¬ 
proved during the late fine weather. 

— We intended to speak of Vienna village, (in 
the town of Phelps,) its appearance, business, &c., 


The Springs—Comfort thereat—Advantages of la- but must defer our remarks. 

cation, — The Springs' thus, and grounds _ 

and their attractions -Water Cure and exercise— g tate p a j r p, 

Phelps and other towns—Rural jottings — The 


Festival. 


People, Farms, Crops, etc. 

1 , I he authorities of this city have passed a res- 

In closing a letter from an eastern health-depot, oIuUon tendering the hospitalities of the city to the 
a few weeks ago, we spoke of resorting to Clifton glale Sodety> au(1 l0 lbe distinguished guests 


) or Avon, in our own highly favored Western New 
) York, for more permanent benefit. Tho intention 
) then expressed has since been carried out—and 
( hath added Nature’s color to the cheeks, and flesh 


invited by the President to attend the fair and ex¬ 
hibition. In execution of this design, prepara¬ 
tions arc now in active progress to decorate a Fes¬ 
tive Board, iu Corinthian Hall, to he well and 


> to the cornoroal frame, of more than one member , ... ... ... . , .. , 

< w mo uuj-u.ua. ’ . , tastefully supplied with the rare and beautiful pro- 

; of our family. We have been enjoying, of late, , . , . . , . . . , 

< Ul J h ductions of the State; to participate in which, the 

( the “ pleasant companie ” and breathing the pure .. , . . „ .. ,, .... 

( 1 1 1 . ... President and his Cabinet, the Envoys and Mm- 

( air of Clifton Springs—a resting and rusticating ,, 

; v ,, . . . ^ isters from Ioreign Nations, Governors of ad a- 

) resort which is annually increasing in attraction^ ... _ . A . , a . 

< / ... • . cent States, officers of State Agricultural Sone- 

< and Popularity. And indeed the celebrity it is ac- . , . , . . 

i nun | uj j .... ties, and other prominent and gifted men of tho 

< quiring, or rather achieving, is well merited— for . ' 

> 1 . , . .. , . , . nation, are invited by tho Mayor. 

) the place is certainly worthy of something beyond ... , ; . 

s 1 , . ...... Arrangements will be made lor the accomnio- 

( a passing notice, and more than is claimed tor it . ” „. . 

( 1 b dation ot ono thousand guests. I lie following 

< bv the unassuming proprietor. It is one of those . . , , Q . . 

/ • * ' ‘ , . , gentlemen were appointed by the Socioty and the 

/ salubrious, quiet and beautiful tarrying places » 

) * * . , . „ ; . City, a Committee of Reception:— 

} whereat life may be enjoyed by all persons of good , lllfi . inn ,,. H K . . )r 


wnereai...» ...o. "j _. ^- P> <j. Buchan. Jus. It. Livingston, Dr. M. Strong, 

digestion and void of offence consciences,—and | Nn;lc jiiilH, J. P. Fogg, Alex. Kelsey, L. A Ward, 
as such should be marked prominently in memo- C. M. Lee, Thus. Kempshall, John Williams, E. 
ry’s note-book, to be often referred to (not mon- K- Strong, 
tally only, but bodily.) by all seekers after health noWi nnd D 1)cv%cy . 

and ease —all fixers from the overtasking labors _ 

and poisonous atmosphere ot our populous cities. \ New Grain Drier, —Is advertised in this 


VV. A. Rev- 


and poisonous atmosphere ot our populous cities. \ New Grain Drill, —Is advertised in this 
The location of Clifton is favorable for visiters paper. It is the invention of Mr. Nathan line, 
from all sections—and being on tho Railroad, is 0 f Orleans county, patentee of Ido’s Wheel Cul- 
thus accessible troin either east or west. It is tivator. We know nothing of the machine from 
midway between Rochester nnd Auburn, and also personal knowledge, but from the mechanical 
equi-distant from Canandaigua and Geneva.— genius of the inventor, should not be surprised to 
Persons tarrying at the Springs can easily and hear of its creating a sensation. 

nuicklv visit any of the near villages, and tho cit- , • , 

1 e : ” I he drilling system is becoming more nnd more 

ies of Rochester, Auburn and Syracuse, bv cars , , . ,• . . , , 

. . popular—though its adoption bv many has been 


—or take carriage to Geneva, Canandaigua, Pal¬ 
myra, Lyons, &c., either on pic-nic, fishing or 


prevented by the introduction of some poor ma¬ 
chines—and there is now a demand for good drills. 


cousining excursions. Its situation, in this respect, Seymour 0 f East Bloomfield, makes an excellent 
is decidedly superior, and renders the place prefer- dri , u but haH t00 mucll modesty, or too little con- 
able to other and older rc.ioits. fide nee or go-aheadativeness to keej> it properly 

The Springs House and grounds, by mine host before the people. There are others, also, 
Parke, exhibit some improvements over last sea- a l )0 ut which more noise is made, that may 
son. Every thing about the house is in good order, possess much merit. Wo shall be glad to hear 
while the table presents a bill of faro calculated to from those of our readers who have had experi- 
iilake tho veriest epicure pleased with himself and eneo with any of the machines before the public. 
“II surroundings. We are not of those who coax Since the above was written, we learn that 
appetite, or worship things which are good unto j Rai . ai jk &, C o. of this city, are getting up a 
the stomach, hut a’bracing atmosphere, plenty new grain dri |j t wh ich they say will prove A. No. 
of exercise, and the viands of friend Parke, hath t Jt wi „ bo exhibited at the Slate Fair, as we 
of late almost persuaded us to change our princi- [tremirn0 wi n bo those above mentioned and mam 
pie of “eating to live ” unto “living to eat.”— others ' 

The fine grove and walks, bathing house, and oth¬ 
er appendages designed for comfort and exercisp, Morcan Stock. —A few days ago we visited 
also have their attractions and are apparently ap- Wheatland, in company with Mr. I. N. Blood- 
preciated by tho many visiters—among whom, by G00I , t Daguerrenn Artist of this city, for the pur- 
the w'uy, we met several prominent citizens of pose of procuring likenesses of superior animals to 
Rochester, Butlalo, Auburn, and other near and b e engraved for our State Fair Pictorial, nnd also 
distant cities and villages. 'I lie only wonder is, for insertion in a supplement of the Illustrated 
that more of our people do not stop a few weeks News. At ■ Scotlsville we took pictures of the 
at Clifton, instead ol going farther, at greater Morgan colts belonging to J. Dorr, Esq., and wore 
trouble and inconvenience, and perhaps faring surprised and gratified to learn that Western New- 
worse at that. We speak advisedly, having occa- York could exhibit two such beautiful specimens 
sionally traveled with both carpet bag and trunk! of this celebrated stock <> r horses, for which Ver- 

A Water-Cure is located in the vicinity of the niont and New Hampshire have heretofore taken 
Springs, whereat many patients are seeking res- the palm. Gilford Morgan, a thieo year old stal* 
toration from various ills. Connected with tho cs- ho». •« » model in build and appearance, and nl- 
tablisluneut is a Gymnasium, where we saw many together surpassed our expectations. Although 
of the patients lak j exercise which would he con- jubt recovering from the di-temper, he weighed, 
sidered rather severe for some people who call 0,1 ffi° '*'*>' H,1W him, '.Ml lbs. I he yearling 
themselves well. If city people—and most of tho colt, Zachary Taylor, also looks fine, and promises 
patients at our water and other “ cures” are such, to equal his brother. Verily, if ull ol Gen. Gif- 
we believe—should take, at home, us much exer- ford’s stock, ol which they arc specimens (see ad- 
cise as those who are treated here, the furniture of vortinomehton next page,) are equal to these colts, 
all hospitals would last much longer, and physi- vve do I,() t wonder at the wide spread popularity of 
cians carriages require less oiling. that celebrated Morgan Horse. 

Clifton is in a fine agricultural district, near the —Ol tho Devon stock of Messrs. Y\ m. Gar- 
eastern line of Manchester, and in close proximity butt and Geo. Shekekr— daguerretypes of supe- 
to the Rural -ly famous town of Phelps. The fact rior animals of each herd being taken for the pur- 
that we have (through the agency of Messrs, y. pose above mentioned we shall endeavor to speak 
E. Norton and Phklts &- Horsy of Vienna,) at some length hereafter. 

about three hundred subscribers to the Rural in , n . . r ,, f M 

, , Ilors.— Fho hop fields of Madison are a source 

said township of I helps, abundantly proves that ()f groat profll to tbeir 

owners, in consequence of 

the people thereof, in addition to being thorough the high price of hops. They now yield a profit 
cultivators of the son. and pecuniarily independent, of from 100 to 150 dollars per acio. Still the 
do not neglect tho improvement of the mine.— ^pense of embarking in the hop culure is quite 
, , , , large, as a great number of poles are required per 

Indeed a ride through the town, even by one with- b 

out the magnifying glasses through which we per- Madison, Oneida, and Otsego, are the chief hop 
haps looked, would undoubtedly be sufficient to growing counties in this State.— Syr. Star. 


Weather and Crops in Massachusetts. 

Ware, Mass., Aug. 25, 1851. 
Friend Mount:—T he season here has been 
quite dry. In some of the adjoining towns Indian 
corn lias already sufibred materially for the want 
of rain. It is remarked that there has been no 
rain to soak down since the middle of June. The 
hay crop which is nearly secured, is one of un¬ 
usual quantity—as well ns quality. Oats are g Hid. 
So was rye. Potatoes are looking very well—bet¬ 
ter than common, it is said. I can speak of qual¬ 
ity. I never saw better potatoes at this season of 
the year than now. 

It. rained hereon Friday—was showery through 
the day, with thunder. Much rain fell. Thunder 
showers have been frequent and destructive at 
some distance both north and south of this lati¬ 
tude. Tho amount of damage caused by light¬ 
ning—the destruction of both life and property 
has been unusually great this season, as all who 
have noticed the papers will readily admit. It 
began to be said, because there had not been as 
much thunder and lightning during a few years 
past, before the present, as formerly, that it was 
owing to the Telegraphic wires which cross tho 
country in all directions. This theory is now 
abandoned. The posts that support the telegraphic 
wires have in several instances been shattered to 
pieces by the electricity. Why does not the wire 
conduct the fluid instead of its leaving it, as it has 
done for the post which is not ns good a conductor 
as the metal? Will some of the wise ones in the 
science of electricity give the reason for this? 

Having been among the farmers and over tbeir 
farms in Massachusetts, within tie last we< k or 
two,it gives me pleasure to bear testimony in favor 
of the evidences of thrift and improvement which 
show themselves on every hand. Tho farms are 
better tilled and consequently produce more boun¬ 
tiful crops than they did a few years ago. Let im¬ 
provement progress—there is room enough yet.— 
It will advance, for the farmers of the Bay State 
are awake—and their motto is “ Home Improve¬ 
ment.” L. W. 

N. B. The weather was very cool Imre last 
week. Frost was seen Tuesday morning, in tho 
low lands near Worcester—and elsewhere. 

Indian corn is lato and will require warm 
weather about six weeks longer in order to mature 
it. There was frost in the interior of Massachu¬ 
setts last year about ihc 20th of August, tiler 
which it continued warm until about the fir. t of 
October, and even much later—so that Indian 
corn, though late, ripened olF very finely, and 
was not only abundant but of a superior quality. 
The growth this year is not equal to what it was 
last—though the prospect is, if the season con¬ 
tinue good, the crop will be an average one it is 
thought. It is a time of general health and pros¬ 
perity. vv . 

Literary Notices, &c. 

Lectures on the Lord's Praykr. By William 
R. Williams. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 

The treatises and comments which have been 
written upon the Lord’s Prayer since the time of 
the early Christian fathers, would form no incon¬ 
siderable library of themselves, were they gather¬ 
ed together. But with, and after all that may be 
said, there is an ever new beauty and appropriate¬ 
ness in its brief petitions, suited to all times—to 
all classes and conditions of men. And, ancient 
yet fresh w ill ever be its power—like the sun-light 
streaming to-day, as then, on the hillside where 
its form came warm from the lips of the Son of 
God—and so will successive generations find light 
anil comfort in this simple, yet sublime and com¬ 
prehensive prayer. 

The book before us is a worthy addition to the 
list. Its author is one of the most eminent of 
Baptist divines, and ns'a writer, stands high in the 
literary world. We gave an extract in our “ Sun¬ 
day reading ” last week, and have marked others 
for future insertion. It is publised, as above, in 
good style, and for sale by Sage & Brothers, iu 
this city. 

T he Epoch ok Creation. —The Scripture Doc¬ 
trine contrasted with the Geolocic.nl Theory.— 
By Ei.ea/.kr Lord. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1851. 

'Phis volume maintains, most ably and earn¬ 
estly, tlic literal truth of the Mosaic account of 
the creation against the theories and speculations 
of certain Geologists, whom Sidney Smith re¬ 
marked, were “like gnats on the body of an ele¬ 
phant, discoursing learnedly of the interior from 
the phenomena of the hide.” Dr. Lord holds 
that tho creation being itself n miracle, there is no 
difficulty in believing the. Mosaic account without 
resorting to any freedom of interpretation in order 
to reconcile religion with science, for we may as 
well suppose the earth created in its present state, 
by tho power of God, us to suppose it created at 
all. For sale by E. Harrow, corner of Muin and 
St. Paul streets, Rochester. 

Railroads in Kentucky. — The people of Lou¬ 
isville are wide awake to the importance of Rail¬ 
roads to the permanent prosperity of their city. 
They have just taken a vote authorizing a subscrip¬ 
tion of $1,000,000 to the construction of a Rail¬ 
road from Louisville to Nashville, and a subscrip¬ 
tion of $200,000 to tbe capital stock of the Jeffer¬ 
sonville Railroad Company. Both propositions 
were carried by over 1,200 majority. 

Who can beat it.—T be Massilon News says 
that Mr. G Danner, of Kendal, in that township, 
lias a lot of two acres, less a strip of .TO by 174 
fee 1 , upon which ho raised this year 80 bushels 
and 24 pounds o^ wheat. If any ono can beat 
this wo should like to hoar from them. 

Mrs. Judson.— -A correspondent of the Baptist 
Recorder, states that her friends in Central Now 
York have recently received letters from her which 
lead them to expect her arrival, with her three 
children, very' soon. Mrs. J. will he remembered 
as the amiable Fanny Forester. 


Western Correspondence. 

Biifkalo, August 25, 1851. 

Friend Moore: —Chicago, the “ Garden city” 
and commercial emporium of Illinois, is evidently 
destined to become and remain, the largest and 
most flourishing town between Lake Michigan and 
the Pacific Ocean. Situated on a level prairie, in 
such a position as to secure tho comrneice of the 
Lakes and a large extent of the western country; 
—with an excellent harbor, and an enterprising, 
class of business men,—it cannot fail to grow and 
prosper. The Chicago and Galena Railroad is 
completed as far as Elgin, and is in a rapid state 
of progression. It will doubtless reach Rockford 
in the course of ten months. The streets of Chi¬ 
cago, hitherto ever muddy, are now planked and 
in comparison with former times, decently clean. 
The improvements and alterations in and around 
town for the two years past, are almost innumer¬ 
able, and the adjacent country seems to ho teem¬ 
ing with fertility—tho land mostly broken up— 
fenced and otherwise improved. 

The steamer Pacific conveyed us across the 
Luke to New Buffalo—tho western terminus of the 
Michigan and Contra! Raiorond. 1 saw but com¬ 
paratively a small portion of this town, but what l 
did see, left an unfavorable impression. Tho 
evening was moonlit, and soon the “iron horse” 
was whirling us along through the dense forests, 
murky swamps and flourishing villages of Michi¬ 
gan. The general appearance of the country was 
uninviting, as it resembled some of the least im¬ 
proved counties of New York. 

A “tide on a rail” of twelve hours continu¬ 
ance landed us iu Detroit, one of the oldest cities 
in tho Union, and an important military post in 
the Inte war with England. While in Detroit 
there was considerable excitement relative to the 
trial of the so called, Railroad conspirators, an at¬ 
tempt to hunt the Depot and destroy the track, 
thus endangering tho lives of all the passengers in 
the cars at the time. 

Detroit harbor presented a busy and animating 
scene—tbe constant arrival and departure of 
steamers, brigs, sloops and other sail croft, laden 
with passengers, merchandize, lumber, &c., ns the 
silver mist of the summer’s morn veiled the Ca¬ 
nadian shore, conspired to lender tho scene 
pleasing, and to impress it permanently on the 
mind of the beholder. In a few moments after 
our arrival at Detroit, we were on tho steamer At¬ 
lantic gliding down the river which connects the 
waters of St. Clair and Erie. 

On the Canadian shore I noticed the seeming 
lack of enterprise and public spirit which has made 
Michigan what it now is, almost a century iu ad¬ 
vance of the dominions of “ Her most gracious 
Majesty” of Albion’s Isle. Now nnd then, 1 no¬ 
ticed, however, neat white cottages embowered 
among orchards and ornamcntalshadc trees. 

The remainder of the voyage was as pleasant 
ns mortal could desire, nnd soon we landed at that 
busy mart, Butlalo. Wilbur M. Hayward. 

Interesting from Santa Fe. —Intelligence 
from Independence to the 2Td ult., states, that, the 
Santa Fe mail had arrived, and accompanying it 
were Messrs. Saudford, Cranston, Dunn and 
Steward of the Boundary Commission. 

The rainy season had commenced in New Mex¬ 
ico, and the roads were very bad to Moro. Col. 
Sumner had reached Santa Fe, and had made 
many changes. Head-quarters were removed to 
Moro. Posts were established on Rio St. Juan 
and Vulvord bottoms, and Cebolletta, Albuquerque, 
Donna Ann Soccora, and Les Bejos were broken 
up. Troops of the last trains were forwarded to 
Moro. Col. Sumner was getting up a Navajo ex¬ 
pedition. Mr. Weiglitman hail been appointed 
delegate to Congress. Business prospects wore 
dull. ___ 

The Salt Trade. —Tbe salt business remains 
in statu quo. Fine salt uverages from 88 to 92 
cents per barrel by the cargo. Barrels and wood 
hold remarkably firm—tho former selling, yester¬ 
day, at 2!)@30 cents, and wood nt28@29s. About 
three-fourths of the blocks ore in operation. The 
season for solnr salt has been unfavorable on ac¬ 
count of the frequent rains, and the price remains 
firm, with a tendency upwards. Wo believe the 
dealers propose a meeting to-day or to-morrow, in 
view of raising tho price one shilling per barrel.— 
Syracuse Journal. 

Variation in the Period of Highest Mor¬ 
tality. —An experienced medical gentleman of 
this city lately stated, that tho period of tho year 
in which the highest mortality occurred hero is 
now two months earlier than it was twenty years 
ago. Then October was the sickly month; in a 
few years it was September; then August, and 
now the sickly season commences in the latter 
part of July. 'Pho high weekly mortality is ear¬ 
lier this year than it was last. This is probably 
owing in part to the more expeditious carriage of 
unripe and stalo fruits from the South, and in part 
perhaps to changes in the climate.— Boston JVav. 

The Profoskd Steam Link to Galway.— 
Subscriptions in behalf of this object have been re¬ 
ceived in New York to the'amount of $170,1)00, 
and assurances have been given that $250,000 
will he taken in Ireland. Total, $420,000, which 
is more than will be requisite to build the first ves¬ 
sel. Subscriptions will lie received until $800,000, 
or enough to build two vessels is secured. The 
success of the enterprise is regarded as certain.— 
Buffalo Com. Adv. 

Draining the Cayuga Marshes —Josinli B. 
Williams, of Ithaca, Henry Fitzhugh, of Oswego, 
and Gen. Adams, of Clyde, have been appointed 
by tho Governor to investigate in reference to tho 
practicability of draining tho Cayuga marshes.— 
An appropriation of $100,000, was made for this 
purpose, by the last Legislature.— All). Jour. 

The North Going South. —Tho schooner 
Dusky Sallv, which arrived at Charleston, S. C., 
on Saturday, from Camden, Maine, brought as 
passengers &8 farmers, from that State, who are 
on their way r to East Tennessee, which in future 
they intend making their home. 

Bayard Taylor sailed last week from 
Philadelphia. lie is going to tho east, and means 
to explore Egypt, and find the source of the Niger, 
if ho can. Ho is an indomitable traveler, cour¬ 
ageous, persevering, patient, and ambitious of a 
name in the world of letters, in which, though 
young, he is already rocognizcd. 


items nf Mum, 


|-The cholera continued its havoc at Jefferson 

| City, Missouri, at last dates. 

-Among the visitors of tho San It Ste. Marie, 

| is Miss Charlotte Cushman, the “ tragic queen.” 

I -It is estimated that tho entire receipts of the 

' Brio Railroad for lust month will he $'100,000. 

-A Bank is about to be established at Oneida 

Depot—a thriving village now, but a wilderness 
five years since. 

-Mr. Thackeray, the novelist and lecturer, 

is about to visit tho United States on a professional 
tour. 

-The number of hoys in the Western House 

of Bofuge, in this city, is 110. There is no sick¬ 
ness among them. 

-Twenty-seven valuable sheep, belonging to 

N. 1 hillock, of Milton, Ulster Co., were killed by 
dogs, during the night of tho 15th. 

-On the 21st of June, in the northern parts 

of Scotland there is no real night, tho twilight con¬ 
tinuing from the setting to the rising of the sun. 

-John I’. Snell, a venerable and estimable cit. 

lzen of Oi leans Co., aged 81, died at his residence 
in iShelby, on the 20th inst. 

-Tile accomplished authoress, Mrs. Jamieson, 

iias had her name added to tho British pension list 
for £100 per year. 

-Several of the Canada papers are complain. 

ing of the potato rot, but say that the wheat crop 
urns never better. 

v -A manat Port Jefferson, died lately of stran¬ 

gulation of the bowels, produced by swallowing a 
lemon seed. 

-About 5,000 have taken the pledge from 

Father Mathew in Buffalo. Fifty orphans received 
the Medal from him on Friday. 

-Tho Buffalo and Rochester Railroad Compa¬ 
ny are about putting up an immense freight depot 
in Buffilo, 360 by 40 feet. 

-The cost of each musket, mado at the Spring. 

field armory this year, is $8,75; last year oach gun 
cost $9,03$. 

-'I'lio next election is that of Vermont, on the 

first Tuesday of September, for Governor, Lieut. 
Governor, Treasurer and Legislature. 

-During the temporary absence of President 

Fillmore, Secretary Corwin is acting President of 
the United States. 

-Mr. Macaulay has at length completed two 

more volumes of his History of England, and they 
will be published the coming autumn. 

-They are agitating the propriety of forming 

a new State, to he composed of the northern part 
of Michigan. It is wholly disconnected from the 
Southern peninsula. 

-On Friday last week, a snake-head shot up 

through a car on the Lewiston and Niagara Falls 
Railroad, and dangerously injured a man named 
Sennot. 

-Belshazzar's cook never dreamed of half the 

delicacies served nt the French banquet to the Ex¬ 
hibition Commissioners. The bill of fare fills sev¬ 
eral colums of a newspaper. 

-Eli llcndsell, in the town of Snliim, N. Y. 

Inis a field of corn of 249 acres, and his brother 

Perry, in tho same vicinity, has one of 9G acres_ 

all looking remarkably well. 

-In 1824 the mail was taken to New Orleans 

from Washington city in twenty-four days. That 
is just about the time now required in taking it 
from New York to San Francisco. 

-Governor McDowell, of Virginia, died last 

Saturday, at his residence near Lexington. He h as 
been a representative in Congress during the last 
eight years. 

-There is growing in Cooperstown a cucum¬ 
ber, of tlic enormous length of five feet anil nri 
inch. It measures fourteen inches round, ami looks 
as vigorous as a young plant. 

-Tho Chinese are rushing into California in 

greater numbers than ever. On the 30th of June 
one vessel landed 223 of them, all shoe-makers hut 
two—one of the two a lawyer, tho other a doctor. 

-Tho storm of Saturday, tho 8th which was 

so destructive in New England, appears to have 
extended as far west as Paducah, (Ky..) whore it 
did much damage. 

-Forty-four thousand acres of land have been 

taken up in Illinois during the sreond quarter of 
present year. 36,000 wero claimed on Mexican 
laud warrants. 

-Tho Lord’s Prayer is the most diffused pro. 

duction in the world, being familiar to persons 
speaking fifty-three languages, including the Cher¬ 
okee. in America, and the Grolut, on the Const of 
Africa. 

-Tho Montreal Herald states that Jenny Lind 

is to sing there in about a month. Her agent is 
endeavoring to secure a suitable placo for her con¬ 
certs. She is to Hing iu Detroit about tlic first of 
October. 

-The Leonnrdtown (Mil.) Beacon says that 

peaches are just now in season, and a greater abun. 
dance has never been seen. The trees are not 
only bending to the earth under their luscious bur¬ 
dens, but numbers of them are breaking down. 

-Tlic question as to “ w hicli side a lady should 

ride,” has been settled by Md'lle Tournnirc, the 
most celebrated lady equestrian of modern times, 
who says, ‘‘the lady must ride on the right hand 
side, and the gentleman on ttie left hand side." 

-The last steamers from Sun Francisco to 

Panama charged $ 1011 for cabin passage and $(i!l 
for steerage. A slight reduction since men fairly 
fought for the privilege of paying $1,20(1 in the 
cabin, and $751) in the steerage. 

-The United States Treasurer announces the 

amount of Public money subject to draft on the 
22d ult., to have been $13,751,596 35. In the 
Philadelphia Mint there was $5,711,150, and in 
tho Sub-Treasury, New Vork. $2,782,376. 

-Mrs. Deborah Pcavey, of Centre I'amslohd 

—a lady seventy-seven years of ego—n few days 
since cut. nnd made a satin vest for her husband, 
which was to pronounced by a workman to be op 
as good work mid finish as can be produced in tlic 
country. 

-The National Temperance Convention met 

at Saratoga Springs on the 20th; 300 delegates— 
Chancellor Walworth presiding. The resolves 
w hich were passed after discussion, go for an effec¬ 
tual nnd permanent prohibition of the traffic in in¬ 
toxicating liquors, 
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foreign iitiflligtnrr. 


CjjE Eioiluta. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP ASIA. 

Ten Lays Later News. 

Tub Asia reached New York, Aug. 28th, with 
Liverpool dates to Any. 16th. Klie brings 102 
passengers. Slie arrived out at Liverpool on tlie 
13th. 

Markets. —Cotton exhibits no material change 
—prices are firm. Good Orleans and lower 
American are a point dearer. Fair Orleans ;>jj; 
Mobile 5§; middling Orleans 55; middling Or- I 
leans 4g. The sales the week 4,790 bales, of : 
which speculators took 3,730. Kxportcre, 10,530. i 
Market was quiet and steady when tlio Asia left, j 

Flour has been i > limited demand and prices re¬ 
ceded fid. a is per barrel. Western Canal 19s. a 
20s. Baltimore, Ohio, and Canadian IDs. (id. 

Corn has been in less request at Is. per qr. 
lower. The chief enquiry is for floating cargoes 
and late shipment. Yellow 25s. fid. a 2fis. 

Wheat has been inactive and sales limited.— | 
Prices favor the buyers. Mixed and red 5s. 7d. a 
6 s. I0d., and white 5s. a 8d. a 6s. 

Beef sold slowly; finer sorts wore however, sus¬ 
tained. 

American Pork was scarce. Bacon was in re¬ 
quest at full prices, say 37s. a 40s. for Western. 

Hams and shoulders were much inquired for 
with but little offering, but full prices were ob¬ 
tained. 

The demand for both goods and yarns in Man¬ 
chester, had not been so active, but the value of 
■both had been well sustained. 

Ther English funds had been slightlv depressed 
but consols closed on tho 15th, at 9fi§ a 96g for 
money, and 96$ a 96*} for account. Foreign se¬ 
curities were rather more active. 

American stocks were entirely without chango. 

Tho receipts at tho Groat Exhibition woro per¬ 
ceptibly diminished by tho continued intense heat 
of the weather. 

Advices from tho Cape of Good Hope, states 
that the Governor is compelled to remain quiet un¬ 
til reinforcements arrive. 

Franck. —Wo leant that during tho funeral of 
Marshal Sebasliani, at the Hotel des Invalides, on 
the I2th, one of the candles on tho altar set (ire to 
the adjoining drapery and a large number of tho 
flairs and other trophies with which tho walls were 
hung were consumed. The building was saved 
from serious damage, but tho decorations suffered 
considerable injury. 

M. Pierre Bonaparte, cousin to the President, 
has been thrown from a horse. His leg was bro¬ 
ken in two places and he was otherwise seriously 
bruised, but was recovering. A serious fire had 
occurred at Havre, destroying a good deal of pro¬ 
perty, and throo vessels on the stocks. 

The Council of Arondiaement which had as¬ 
sembled for the transaction of public business had 
all with the exception of Limoges advocated the 
revision of the Constitution. 

A. M. Tenault had been condemned to six 
month’s imprisonment for having cried down tho 
Napoleon at tho reviow of tho National Guards. 

Italy. —Accounts state that a discovery had 
taken place at Venice and Verona of a vast con¬ 
spiracy to assassinate the Emperor and massacre 
ull the Austrian Officers. Several of the parties 
implicated had be.on arrested. 

Tho occupation of the eternal city by the French 
is regarded bv slie Nepolilans as well as the Aus¬ 
trians, with extreme Jealousy and fresh complica¬ 
tions respecting tlie possession of certain points by 
the garrison, is proving a source of dispute. As¬ 
sassinations continue frequent. 

Spain. —From Madrid wo learn that tho king 
insists on the nomination of a Governor of the 
Palace, which was likely to lead to a ministerial 
crisis. 

India and China —Telegraphic dispatches in 
anticipation of the mail had reached London.— 
Bombay dates to the 5th of July. It was reported 
at Bombay that orders had been given for the sur¬ 
render of the Ni/.an in satisfaction of the sums due 
to tho East India Co. 

There was rumor of an outbreak in Cashmere. 

’Plie English ship Commerce had been wrecked 
near Aden and a portion of the crew murdered by 
the natives./ Trado and Commerce has been dull. 

Items. —The news from Cuba is exciting con¬ 
siderable interest in England. 

Wo have not yet received any reflex from 
Madrid. 

Generally speaking the harvest accounts from 
Ireland are most gratif\ ing, but it now appears that 
there will be a partial failure of the potato and 
turnip crops. 

The groat Aggregate mooting for tho inaugu¬ 
ration of the Catholic Defender, was to have been 
held in Dublin on the 19th, to ho presided over bv 
Archbishop Cullen, Primate of all Ireland. 

Arrival of the Atlantic,—Four Days Later. 

The Atlantic, Capt. West, arrived at New York 
on the 1st iust. She brings about 160 passengers 
with four days later intelligence from all parts of 
Europe. We copy the most important items: 

England.— The number of visitors at the exhi¬ 
bition on the 18th was 67.000. The Commission¬ 
ers had decided to close the exhibition on the 11th 
of October. On the 15th tho Commissioners will 
meet to receive tho reports of the several juries, 
when an attendance of exhibitors, local commis¬ 
sioners and others is requested. At the close of 
the proeeeilings, leave will bo given to exhibitors 
to remove their goods. The reports of the jurors, 
and tho names of ihoso receiving prizes, arc to be 
published in the Loudon Gazette. 

France. —The crops will all bo gathered in a 
few days. The crop as to quality is good, but 
quantity less heavy than last year. 

The Banquets of the 14th passed oil’ orderly.— 
Borne slight disturbances by the Socialists occur¬ 
red at Laurico. 

India and China. —Tho overland mail reached 
London on the 18th. The Insurrection in China 
appears to he gaining ground. 

Fire Department of the City of New York. 
—It appears by tho annual report of the Chiof 
Engineer of tho Fire Department of tho City of 
New York, that they have 30 fire engines, 43 hose 
carriages, 8 hook and ladder trucks, 46 ladders 
and 85 hooks, 43.200 t’oet of lioso in good order, 
15,200 feet in ordinary, 31 engine companies, 49 
hose companies, 8 hook and ladder companies, 3 
hydrant companies and 2,211 men in the depart¬ 
ment. There have been 318 fires within the past 
year, destroying, ns noarlv as could be ascertained, 
$707,478 worth of property. The Chief Engi¬ 
neer attritmtes the frequent fire alarms to the per¬ 
nicious use. of oa.unbone and other tluids used for 
lighting building-- am. recommends their prohibi¬ 
tion throughout the 

The Or a nay. Trees of Florida. — Alt a -counts 
concur in stating thru .he orange trees- are recov¬ 
ering from the desolation causes S' the Co -eus in¬ 
sect. The promise for the coming seas:;' is v,.-v 
flattering. 


Kura i, Nbw-Yokkkk Office, > 
Rochester, Kept. ; i. Iti5l. 1 
FLOUR-— 1 To the trade®'!,50(35; host qualities $3,25. 
(JRAIN—Our market is rather quiet. We hear of one 
sale of 1,000 bus. Valley wheat at ill cents. Wheat may 
lie quoted at from 88 to 91c. Corn 48(350c. Oats 28(331 c. 
SHEEP PELTS—38(340c. Lam!) skins I8(338c. 

HAY—Hay brings from $7 to ®I0 per ton. 

FLOUR HARR ELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRiCES. 


Flour, bill. 

,.. .$4,59(35 

Butter, lh. . . . 

- (3124 

Pork, mess. 

15,90(315,50 

Cheese, lb .. . 


Do. cwt. . . 

. .5,75(36,00 

poui; 

TRY. 

Beef, cwt .... 


Turkeys, il>. . 


Do. hl>l mess. 

It ,60(3 i 1,56 

Chickens.. . . 


Lard, tried. . . 


88 HI 

1>A. 

Do. leaf. . .. 


Clover,hu. . . 

. $5,00(35,50 

Hams, smoked. 

. ,9]f3lo.jc 

Timothy. 

. . 1,50(32,50 

Shoulders, do. . 


| Flax. 

.. .1,25(31,50 

Potatoes, hu . 

. . .37J(350c 

SUNDRIES. . 

a i n. 

Whitehall, lihl. 


Wheat,bu. . . 

... .88(39ic 

1 Codfish, cwt.. 


Corn. 

. .. .48(35nc | 

Salt, bhl. 

. . 1,06(3i,I''4 

Buckwheat. • . . 

.lie 

Apples, hu. ... 

. .. .73(31,00 

Rye. 

.. * | 

| lio. dried.. 

. 

Oats. 

_28(33 le 1 

r,ir**s, <io£. . . 


Barley. 

. ..—(Vi)—c 

Beans, Ini. . . 

.. .1,25(31,50 

HIDH8. 

[ May, ton. . .. 

. . . .0(31'',Oil 

Slaughter, cwt. 

..:1,59(34,00 

| Wood, hard,cord.. .I(33,5u 

call, lb. 

.8(3 Hie 

Do. soft, . 

.2(32.50 

Sheep Pelts . .. 



Lainli skins. . . 

. . . 18(338c | 

| Flour barrels. 

.28,332 


New York Market 


NEW YORK 

, Sept, l, 3 t 

’ M -A8IIE8— 

■Fair demand 

for I’ots at f> 

.5 25. Pearls 

saleable at 5 50. 



CO TTON--Market not opened. 

FLOUR—Western and Suite more depressed and prices 
of the latter rather easier. Demand moderate for the east, 
and export, aud receipts small. Sales 3,090 bins 3 7a(q)4 
for Michigan and Indiana, 3 81(33 h7 for 8 at3 ii,3 0 1 
for Ohio, mid tf.I'd;I 12 for pure Ccne-ee Canadian in 
limited demand at •-$I in bond. Coruirieul firm—2 91 for 
Jersey. 

CHAIN—Wheat in small supply and demand for export 
moderate, with limited Eastern inquiry. Rye quiet at titlj^ 
Oats in good supply amt pri. es loner. New State 37(339, 
old Western 3l(/tl36e. Corn market shows more depres¬ 
sion for Western mixed sound. 

PROVISIONS Pork dull and prices nominal -15 02alft 
75 for nie?8, 13 76 lor prime. Reef 8 71al I tor mets, .-85art 
for prime. Lard is lirm and in retail demand—tii)-.i(<(,8%a 
9/ic. Cut meals are quiet—7 'A for shoulders. 7 Ua8 fur 
tmiiis. Rutter in good demand—8al2 for Ohio, lOal 1 for 
State. Choose saleable lutiK. 

STOCKS—Governments are firm. Ohio stocks varia¬ 
ble. II S 0’s of’68 105)4, Coupons of ’98 124, tod 5’s 88)4 
Erie R R7U)«: Erie Ronds 74>4- 

MONEY—Market without change to notice. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Aug. 30.—Advices from tlie Western part 
of tlie State are not of a very pleasing character to tom- 
mission houses. Writers say tout fanners are occupied 

10 - owing their Winter ami gathering in their Fall crops, 
and hut little produce has as yet been brought in the mar¬ 
ket places along tlie lino of the canal, and that cargoes of 
Wheat and Barley now at riving have been made up of 
lots picked up at various points. In several places tin ro 
is tierce competition going on between buyers of Barley 
und prices have rapidly advanced. Atthc date of the let¬ 
ter, 70c was paid for good lots at a place 29(1 miles from 
this city. This figure is all that buyers in this city arc now 
offering for lots to arrive. We ulso learn from another 
source, that persons scut west to purchase for maltsters 
and brewers have returned, the prevailing rates m the 
country being much higher than tney were authorised to 
pay. We are frequently asked ns to the probably ruling 
of our market l his season, and have invariably replied that 
at the present state of affairs, it is impossible to form any 
sale conclusion ; that ail amount fully equal to the re¬ 
ceipts of last year will he wanted, appears to he tlie set¬ 
tled conclusion of nearly all engaged in the trade; but 
whether it ho taken this Fall by the consumers, or be kept 
in tlie hands of the operators until wanted for consump¬ 
tion, is an important point, which isyet to ho ascertained. 
The condition of the money market will also have a hear- 
ingon the market. The Barley trade is unlike any other 
business, and most operators here, in speaking of the fu¬ 
ture prospects, liken it to a lottery. 

Flour—There is a fair but moderate business doing in 
Western and Stute*Flour, and there is no change to notice 
in our market. The demand is confined to small lots, and 
the sales, which sum up about 8u0 bids were at our quota¬ 
tion of yesterday. 

Grain—The limited supply of new Wheat enables re¬ 
ceivers to govern the market. The demand is good for 
city millers and for the East. Sales 1,690 hu new Genesee 
at 195. Tlie cargo of Western on the murket yesterday 
was withdrawn and is now being re-shipped. Corn con¬ 
tinues scarce and in demand for completing cargoes to go 
East, and the market for sound is steady, blit not so firm 
as yesterday. Sales 6,000 hu at 16)4(3:50 for damaged and 
5»M@55 for sound Western mixed. No round yellow of¬ 
fered. Barley is quiet; to arrive is held at 75. Oats are 
steady with sales 2,100 bu inferior Western at 35^535)4, 
and 2,600 bu new Wayne co. at 39. 

Receipts by Canal, Albany, Aug. 30.—Flour 3,140 bids; 
Corn 12,350 ini; Wheat 5,070 bu; Wool 78,700 lb. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Sept. 1.—The market on Saturday was 
quiet, and holders of Flour not quite so firm as on tlie day 
previous. Sales about 800 bids at prices ranging from 
3 31 to 3 41 for good to choice brands Michigan and South¬ 
ern Ohio. There is hut a moderate inquiry for Wheat, 
and market rather weaker; sale of an invoice of white 
Michigan on private terms, but supposed to he 7tic. There 
was a fair inquiry for Corn with sales 20,000 hu Toledo at 
43; and 9,000 hu heated at 37c. Oats heavy and lower, 
sales of two cargoes, 9,000 hu, afloat at 26c. Whiskey in 
good demand, and Sells at 20)}(321c, according to bills. 

Canal Freights steady at 42c on flour, 8>(c on Corn,- 

11 ‘Aq on Wheat to Albany. 

New York Cuttle Market. 

NEW YORK, Aug.25.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
l,4i(l Beef Cattle, (1,000 Southern, remainder from this 
State and the East.) 

Market dull; sales fair retailing qualities at from 0@8c 
per lh. About 100 head remain unsold. 

At Browning’s—Offered 40 Cows and Calves, and 6,50(1 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows ami Calves are sold at from $23 to 30(3)37,50. 

Sheep—Sales at from $1,50 to 2,75(34. Lambs $l,to 
2(33,59; 750 left over. 

At (Chamberlain’B—250 Beef Cattle offered; sales at from 
0(37,50. 100 Cows and Calves; sides at from $22 to 31ft) 

35. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,7 0 offered. Sheep at $1,50(32,30 
to I. Lambs, $1,25(32,25 to 3,50. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 27.—At market, 1,871 Cattle, about 
909 Beeves, and 971. Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Brices—Market Beef—Extra $6,50per cwt.; first quality 
$(P; second do. 5,50; third do. 5; ordinary 4. 

llides—$5,25IP cwt. Tallow $5,25. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5(30. 

Stores—Working oxen—$65,80(3105. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 28(335. 

Yearlings—$8, 12(315. 

Two years old, $11, 20(321. 

Three years oid, $18,25(333. 

Sheep and Lambs—4,294 at market. 

Prices, Extra, $4, 5(37. By lot, $1,50, 2(32,75. 

Swine—Retail 5(30c. 

Remarks—The market is about the same as it was last 
week—fair. 

112 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 110 over the 
Boston amt Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Aug. 28.—At market, 900 Beef Cattle,1200 
Stores, 17 pairs Working Oxen, 84 Cows and Calves, 5.000 
Sheep and Lambs, and 900 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6,25; 1st quulity $0; 2d do. 
$5,75; 3d do. $4,50(34.75. 

Stores—Yearlings $8(310; two years old $12(316; three 
years old $20(326. 

Working Oxen—$70,85, 90(3100. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 24, 20, 31(7010. 

Sheep and Lnmhs—$1 50, 2, 2,50, 3(33,50. 

Swine—44(35c; retail 5(30c; fat hogs 5. 


Married, 

Vn Mi. Clemens,Midi., on the 26th utt., by the Rev. M 
Magee. Rector of Grace Church, EDWIN R. BENTLE 
at.I M ARY DUNHAM. 


CNGCISII AINil CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

f I MIIS School will be openeu mr Bov* ar.t! Lifts in the 

X Rooms of St. JOHN’S CHURCH, m ->er of 

•Main and Clinton sts., Monday, Sept. 1st. Thorctign 
Moral and Intellectual training will tie given to the young 
m-• may he placed under the charge of the Principal.— 
Well qi. .'Hied Assistants are engaged. 

L. WETHER ELL. 

Rochester, August, 1651. Principal. 


Ide’s I\Tew Grain Brill. 

1 7H)R the past, two years, Mr. Ide, of East Shelby, Or* 
. leans Co., N. Y., has turned his attention exclusively 
to Drills; and It&hus succeeded in invciuitig one that can¬ 
not fail to give general satisfaction. 

The subscriber, knowing the great loss resulting to far¬ 
mers from imperfect drilling, takes pleasure in introducing 
In'’s N i;vv Dun,!., which lie believes to be as much supe¬ 
rior to all others, in its practical operation, as tile’s Culti- 
vatur surpasses every oilier Cultivator. The Drill will 
distribute Wheat, Hurley and Rye in any desired quantity. 
The feeding or distributing principle is considered perfect, 
ami the subscriber is coufidentMiat every intelligent far¬ 
mer will say so, who examines it. It will also plant 
Corn in hills at any required instance apart. The teeth 
are seven and a hall inches apart, and placed in two rows 
like the Cultivator. By this arrangement they are not lia¬ 
ble to clog. 'This Drill has been thoroughly tested; 
several were put mi operation last fall. \s the crop de¬ 
pends very much on the Drill, the subscriber hopes that 
every farmer who wants the bust drill, will examine 
Lie’s Itefore purchasing. The Brill is warranted to lie 
as good as recommended, and perfectly reliable. 

Phelps, March, 185!. 

Ma. S. R. Tracy; Dear Sir—’The Drill I purchased Of 
you works to my entire satisfaction. It far exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations. Lnstfall 1 put in with it two 
hundred and flight acres of wheat in twenty days. Never 
was there a drill tlmt did better work. In my opinion the 
Feeding Principle is perfect. 'The arrangement of teeth 
in two rows I lound to he a very great advantage. I drill¬ 
ed in many places with ease, where it would have been 
almost impossible if the teeth had been in om- row only. I 
am acquainted with and have seen live different drills in 
operation, and cun say with truth and candor, that Lie’s 
New Drill is the only one that comcs Lilly up to my ideas 
Of what a Drill should be. Yours, (ice., 

PETER P. KOCIIER. 


Acadia, March, 1811. 

This may certify, that I have one of Ide’s New Grain 
Drills, and ain perfectly satisfied with its work. I have 
several fields of Wheat put in with this drill, and am con¬ 
fident that every farmer who examines ihe drilling will say 
it works as perfectly as any Drill can. Having had a poor 
Drill, which I have thrown aside, f can the better appre¬ 
ciate a good one. Having tested file’s Drill, 1 can recom¬ 
mend it to Olliers as a perfectly safe and reliable Drill. 

JACOB P. LUSK. 

Ide’s Patent Cultivator and Drill, are manufac¬ 
tured by Levi Wei.i.s, Buffalostreei, near iho Hull’s head, 
Rochester, where Farmers are invited to call nod examine 
for themselves. Machines kept in order one year free of 
charge. 'The subscriber would return his thanks to the 
public for their patronage during the past year, and re¬ 
spectfully solicit further orders. 

Farmers wishing c’uliivntors or Drills during the ensu¬ 
ing ye.tr, arc requested to send their orders as soon .'incon¬ 
venient. LEVI WKLLB. 

Rochester, N. V., Hept. 4, 1851. 86- tf 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, 

To see ourscl’s as ithers see us. 

S O \\ rote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, ami an oppor¬ 
tunity is now offered to carry out the Poet’s suggestion, 
the subscriber having taken rooms in the ( ould Building, 
No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 
daguerrian business, in its numerous brunches. Having 
received instructions of the celebrated Mends, of Albany, 
together with six years constant practice in the business, 
he flatters himself that lie tin take pictures, which for 
strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. He 
also has the latest improved Instruments which enables 
him to take a perfect likeness of a child in two seconds. 

Pictures put in good morocco cases for $1, and satisfac¬ 
tion warranted. 

Reader, perhaps you cannot don bet ter thing now while 
your mind is upon the subject, then go with your family 
and secure the shadow ere (he substance fade. How many 
of you have lost a lather, a mother, or a little prattling 
child, without a shade of resemblance to recognize their 
features. After the separation some little (oy or a trifling 
article of apparel is olten keptand cherished lor years tisa 
token of remembrance, how much more valuable would 
be a v. ell executed daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— 
Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect 
likeness of yourself, taken when a child? It would show 
the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances. 
This satisfaction you can now afford to your children, and 
should they lie snatched from your embrace by the cold 
hand of death, your possession of their daguerreotype like¬ 
nesses, if taken by a good arlist, will afford sweet conso 
latiou; and if the present opportunity is not improved you 
may at some future period have reason to feel grateful for 
these gentle hints from I. N. HLOODGOOD, Daguerrean, 
whh can always he found at his rooms, where the citizens 
of this city and surrounding country ate respectfully in¬ 
vited to cnlL 88sjf 

Wanted 

BYE STRAW AND PEA')!! STONES! 

( '(ASH will he paid for 2,000 bundles Rye Straw and 
j 20 bushels Peach stoneH. at the Mount Hope Nurse¬ 
ries, Rochester, N. Y. 

ELLWANGER &. BARRY. 
September 1, 1851. [ 68w21 


SEED WHEAT. 



They are the finest samples ever offered in this market, 
and are worth looking at il yon don’t want to purchase. 

J. RAPALJE &. CO.,*65 Buffalo St. 


A ('iCi Bushels of 
ttUv clean, pure 
Seed Wheat, justre- 
ceived and for sale 
at the Genesee Seed 
Store—being 100 bu. 
each of Blue Stem, 
While Flint, Hutch¬ 
inson and Mediter¬ 
ranean varieties 


Rochester, Sept. 4,1851. 


FOR SAL.IS. 

f 11FFORD MORGAN—a very superior bay 
/L_^vl Stallion 3 years old Aug. 26, 1851. Sire, 
'Gen. Gifford, (conceded to he the best living 
' 1 / J ., Morgan horse;) dam, a Morgan built fast trot¬ 
ter, called the Beckwith mare. |Seo Genesee Farmer for 
1851, pp. 53, til and 152; also Albany Cultivator for 1840, 
pp. 319, 342, 355; do. lor 1-47, p. 256. | 

If not sold before, he will he exhibited at the next State 
Fair at Rochester, witli Zachary T iyluii, a Day stud cott 
of same pedigree, I year old June 8th. 

Also, their dam, in foal by Gen. Gilford, and auv two 
(perhaps all) offered for sale. J. DORR. 

Scoitsville, Monroe Co., N. Y., Sept. 3, 1851. H8w3 

ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, ss. : Sheriff's Office.—A general 
Election is to he held in tlie County of Monroe, on 
the ’Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next; at which will be chosen the Officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester, Aug. 23, 1831. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State of New York, Secretary’s Office, ( 
Albany, August 14, 1851. j 
To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Election to he held In this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No¬ 
vember next; the following officers are to tie elected, to 
wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam¬ 
uel A. Foot. 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan 
A Comptroller, in tlie place of Philo C. Fuller 
A State Treasuter, lit the place of Alvah Hunt 
An Attorney Qfcnernl, in the place of Levi S. Clintfleld. 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Hozekinh 
C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
and 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 
II. Wells. 

All of whose terms of service'will expire on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, a Justice of tlie Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in the place of Henry W. Taylor, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty seventh District.inthe 
place of Samuel Miller, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to bo elected for said county: 

Three members of Assembly ; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John II. 
Thompson; 

Tv. Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Win. B. 
Alexander anu W-n. I,. Brock; 

A County Judge, in tne p. •- of Patrick G. Buchan; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Moses 
A County Treasurer, in the place of Lewis Sciye 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day oi 
December next. Yours, respectful I v. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Kn.,curry oi State. 
N. !$.—A” papers in said County will please insert this 
notice once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Suixjrvisors for payment. 


OOf,| 


I) 


JAPANNED WAKE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received mid io 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[5C-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 


PHIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Albion, Orleans Co.; N. Y. 

nnnE Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 3d 
X day of September next. H. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 

Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 

DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

r JMIF) Subscriber still acta a-< agent for the North Wayne 
1 Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

Atl Scythes sold by him, will lie what they are repre¬ 
sented, ns he does not endorse the tricks of the trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
will receive a large shnreof attention, ns the grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 
Orders for Scythes may lie forwarded to me by mail, or 
given to II. B. Burleigh, who will act ns traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the state in due season. 

finathes, Forks, Hoas, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and 
other implements, lurnished of tlie best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders a. I dressed to me. at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM O. WHITE. Agent. 

August5th, 1851. 84 tf 

S T A T Ii (AIR. 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rant. 
r JtllK Committee having charge of all the Grounds ad 
I joining the location of the State Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Elands, &c., 

A c. A Map of the grounds can he seen at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer¬ 
cial Bank, between II and 12o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to he used for Refreshments within the en¬ 
closure, will lie rented on Saturday the second day of Au¬ 
gust, at lo o’clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair 
is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 
Rochester, J ti i le 20, 1851. 70—tf 

NOTICE. 

r ] MIE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 
X the New York Slate Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. Inquiries respecting matters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may he ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and 1 will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and tlie necessasy entries made at the business of- 
flee. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 1831. 8(Jtf. 

FIRST PREMIUM, 1050. 

H orse powers, thresh f.rs & separators, 

manufactured at Hudson, N. Y. These machines 
took the First Premium at the State Fair in Albany, in 
September, 1850. 

We are prepared to put up these Powers and Threshers, 
for any farmer in this partof State, (without extra charge,) 
put them in operation, and warrant to give satisfaction. 

Two Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, complete, 

witli extra pieces, &.c.,. $160 

Send us your orders early in August,and we wilt attend to 
them promptly J. P. FOGG & BROTHER. 

No 29 BuffuIo-sL, opposite the Arcade, Rochester 
July 24. 83-0w 

Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

Agricultural 

Ware-House! 

IfY; •• totfjSf' . : .A* 1 Removed from 

1(1*.:’ ' , fn? | I Front Sir ret 

TO NO. 

KI/FFAB.O 
/ STUHKT, 

ST/ O. POSITS T HE 
(/ ARCADE. 
SEEDS & FARM¬ 
ING TOOLS OF 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG & BROTHER. 

EftAIN Ti'IIjB. —•5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
tlie Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79 0w J P. FOGG &. BRO. 

EMERY 

N F.W YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &e. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse powers, &c„ to examine it 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83 tf • 68 state street, Rochester 

A. W. Gary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

(TMIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine (itintp 
X (lor the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion lieingrotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an aiii vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps arc well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz.. Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.C. 'The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raimi from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 'Ik, do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

'The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines ure manufactured and sold 
tiy the subscribers at Ilrockport, N. Y. 

70tl CARY & BRAINARD. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

S. MOEI^OK. at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry •* . 

10,000 Dwtirf Tear, Penult and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so*'cited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees pro|>crly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

r EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
J sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
7Ctf s. MOULSON. 

WHITNEY’S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

/"CONTAINS iiortraits of distinguished Americans, Offi- 
V7 cers of the Army, and iniinyof our well known Oiti 
/.end, to whdfii these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

'Phis establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and lieautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance I I rftato street. 

The Operating Rooms arc arranged In the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet,clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have lieen ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &c.. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
wtnen tne pumic are eniiued to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

f53tf] Rooms 11,15,17. Gould Buildings, Htnte 8t 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PERKINS, 

[Late 17. F. Smith (U Co.,—Established in 1820.) 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose busines* 
is confined to the wholesale trade. 'The senior member of 
our firm s’lenffstlie business season in the New York mnr- 
an our entire purchases are ntooe from ItiqxjrierH and 
o—q i'-a’ homers, ..‘cui ’he same sources and u|>on equally 
favorable terms with those oi New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorahleas those of New 
York Jobtiers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 
ol new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rocnestc*, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 06y Iso. 


•'Tj* 


“Speed the IMtnv.” 

Genesee Seed store & Ag. Warehouse 

(TMiE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
1 tention of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Faulk Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Notirse & Mason. Also 
tlie latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or AI Lion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Faw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pcnnoclt’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Feeds, both domestic and imported. 

“2 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

_ 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


NEW SEED STOKE 

AGRICULTURAL ^ WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st.. first doer south of Welts &. Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. V. 
r | ''HE subscribers, under the name of P.r tons & Brother, 
J are now opening a New Feed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which wilt lie known as tlie 
‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
whore will he kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHA8 W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
*W-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

PMIWS! S'B.mVN!! PLOWS!!! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillare and laying flnt 
/ V or lapped nirrows, lately got up by kuggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this scries of plows are described 
tu an article on Plows and Plowing, by tl. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattlehorougli, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 08 of Moore’s Iiu- 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaoi.k Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 

Also, Sinii-Hii.t. Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-hoards, land sides, and 
points for all tlie above plows. 

The above plows and castings will he kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st., where we would he pleased to have 
all .those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS <fc BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 69-tf 


GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sate at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 08 State street, hv 
7*> _ _ _ BRIGGS & IIRO, 

Drags, Cultivators and A'orta Plows. 

W E have a targe number of the Butterfly and Square 
Marrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reveriihle 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and sec. 

OSif. BRIGGS & BRO., 08 Stalest. 


- 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR HIRE. 

? TUIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide, 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
I tent 05 feet in diameter, ** 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40u. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address B. (7. WILLIAMS, Agf. 

64-tf. Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

F1KST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD BIOSISK POWKK. 

rT?HE above justly celebrated Powers ns now made.nnd 
1 sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and lieen preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
i Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
montlisafler the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 

I Hept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with theownersand makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if 1 want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if tlie 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with tlie changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durahle, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of beim; furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78-tf 


The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rpHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
I Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

• CHOICS GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in tho town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be relied upop with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruitand Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

Alt articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross 3c Smith's 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, lor Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot. Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN. * 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts tinti bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No I .Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf __ C F GRO SMAN. 

C IORN Sll ELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
j price from $3 to $7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F GROSMAN. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

riMIE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
1 and especially book and periodical publishers,a uthors, 
i. c. — tiiat he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. Ills establishment is furnished witiieverytn- 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Hooks, Pamph¬ 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kit.(is, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.; Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a tiesdera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will he awarded i o tlie 
en’er’irise. 

Foundry in Talnian Block Bufl'a.o street. Ail or¬ 
ders from a distance may he addressed to 

J. V/. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N.B. Old type taken in exchangefur work. f63-C(] 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, of 
i altkindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, (fcc., 
n-ueoy E. U. WILDER 36 CO 


(62-tf ) 


Palmyra, WayneOo.,N. Y. 
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HOLDING HANDS. 

BY THOS. RUSSELL.. 

In baby days, ’mid praitling talk, 

And parent’s care a fail to balk. 

We malic our first attempt to walk. 

Holding hands. 

In childhood's— would once more they came! 
Withoutthe dotage thus men name— 

We play full many a merry game. 

Holding hands. 

In youth and manhood sit vve not 
With her we love, in some sweet spot, 

And sigh and swear—no matter what 
Holding hands. 

And, when we at the altar bow. 

With bounding heart and joy-girl brow, 

>l'is there we register our vow, 

Holding hands. 

Grief conies, or gladness: this we share, 

And that each counsels each to bear. 

And eat h for each vows all to dare 
Holding hands. 

Spring, summer go, the winter cornea 
Of age: we sit within our homes 
And talk of those wito lie in tombs. 

Holding hands. 


fyt Skid) 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

HOW PHILIP DONLEY “GOT RICH;’’ 

OR, “YOU CAN’T FOOL ME.” 

BY S. FURMAN. 

“ My father was a Farmer good, 

YVith corn and beef in plenty, 

I mow etl, and hoed, and held the plow, 

And longed for one-ruid-twenty.” 

Philip Donley was a youth of no ordi¬ 
nary genius; and in many respects thought 
himself a “leetle smarter” than his “ ven¬ 
erable dad,” as he called his father. Philip 
“ knew it all ”—at least he thought he did, 
and even more; his head, it would seem, 
young as it was, had worn out two or three 
bodies such as his, and, had long since ri¬ 
pened into perfect maturity. He could not 
be instructed, not he; nor opposed in any 
scheme that might be the product of his 
own precocious cranium; but would often 
reprove his father for living at least two 
centuries behind the age. His father was 
a farmer of the olden stamp—a down-easter 
—and the owner of a snug farm of one 
hundred and fifty acres He had tried al¬ 
most every way to correct the waywardness 
of his son, and" to prepare him for the more 
responsible duties of active life. But 
Philip regarded not his admonitions nor re¬ 
proofs, fur he needed not a fathers counsel; 
but in the plentitude of his wisdom persist¬ 
ed in his own course, and “longed for 
twenty one ” that he might throw off his 
allegiance and exercise a man’s prerogative. 

Mr. Donley was anxious to turn the 
genius of his son to some ^account, and if 
possible make his very “ independence,” as 
he called it, subservient to his highest earth¬ 
ly good. Every inducement was offered 
him to “ stick to the farm,” and increase 
his worldly wealth by the sure products of 
honest toil; but to him the pursuits of agri¬ 
culture presented but few attractions—be¬ 
sides being a “ glow process to get rich,” 
which he declared would never do in these 
days of steam and electricity^ when every 
thing was done up with telegraphic des¬ 
patch. 

«But, my son,” said the father, “ the 
Good Book "says, ‘ He that maketh haste to 
be rich, shall not be innocent.’ ” 

“Now, dad,” replied the youth, “you 
needn’t be quotin’ scripter to me, for I 
don’t mean to cheat nor steal. A man can 
speculate without doin’ either.” 

“ Well, allowing that he could, it would 
not be right to take advantage of a per¬ 
son’s ignorance as to the real value of an 
article, as you propose, even though he were 
willing to give all, and even more than you 
should ask him.” 

“ That’s his business, and not mine,” said 
Philip; “ he ought to know what he’s 
buyin’.” 

“ Well that would not help the matter in 
the least—you would be cheating him, not¬ 
withstanding his ignorance, and therefore 
would * not be innocent.’ ” 

“Now, dad, there’s no use talkin’ so; — 
you can’t fool me, ” triumpantly exclaimed 
young Philip, as he thrust both hands into 
his pockets and went whistling away. 

“ Can’t fool you, eh ?—well, that’s cool,” 
soliloquized Mr. Donley, and went about 
his work. 

Ah! how many fathers there are at the 
present day who receive as little satisfaction 
from their children—though, unlike Mr. 
Donley, it is the legitimate result of their 
own indulgence. “ You can’t fool me,” says 
the youth to his parents, while listening to 
their reproof—“ You can’t fool me,” says 
the boy, as he enters his neighbor’s enclo¬ 
sure and purloins his choicest fruits—“ You 
can’t fool me ” is the language of the young- 
man as he ventures for the first time to par¬ 
take of a “ social glass ” with a friend— 

“ You cant fool me. ” Ah! where can the 
youth be found who is not more or less im¬ 
bued with the spirit of this short but signifi¬ 
cant sentence? 


But to proceed with our story. Young 
Philip had by some means conceived a 
strong desire to see a little more of the 
world; which desire was naturally strength¬ 
ened by opposition. His crafty old father, 
knowing the effect, opposed him purposely, 
that he might teach him a lesson he would 
not be likely to forget. Several plans were 
proposed by which young Donley might 
defray his excuses, but none seemed to 
promise better than to furnish himself with 
a pair of tin trunks, and peddle “ Yankee 
Notions.” Thus equipped, he imagined 
he could make his way “through the world 
and back again ”—paying all his expenses 
and make shillings infinitely faster than he 
could dig them from the soil. The father of 
course favored the idea—or, rather, oppo¬ 
sed it. 

The trunks were ordered—and when 
obtained, were filled. Philip Donley was 
happy in the reception—yes,—thrice hap¬ 
py as he surveyed his new, shiny boxes, 
tilled to overflowing, and then looked out 
upon his future path, strewed, (not with ro¬ 
ses,) but with ribbons, tapes, essence, (per¬ 
haps wooden nutmegs,) &c., &c., and con¬ 
trasted it witli his former home drudgery 
and toil ;-r-ah! why should he not be 
happy ? 

But morning came, and our hero was 
preparing to leave home. 

“ Now, Philip,” said the old man address¬ 
ing his son, “ I have one word of advice to 
give you before you start.” 

“Well, dad, what is it,” anxiously inquir¬ 
ed Philip. 

“ It is this— “Don't he cheated." 

“Ah! ah! dad, they can't fool me,” was 
his only reply — and he started off in ec- 
stacy. 

Poor fellow! Could his anticipations 
have been realized he would perhaps have 
been a happy mortal. But contrary to all 
expectations he traveled industriously all 
day without disposing of a single article, 
excepting a paper of pins and a few rolls 
of tape which were given in exchange for 
his dinner. Our hero slept quietly that 
night, though much dissatisfied with his 
day’s work, and next morning started early 
with a fresh determination to do something 
before night, and if possible atone in some 
degree for the day before. That day he 
had better success. But at night he 
chanced unluckily to put up with an eccen¬ 
tric. old gentleman, who, from some peculiar 
notion or whim, could never be persuaded 
to buy the least article of a pedler howev¬ 
er cheap it was offered, or however much 
he needed it. This fact was not made 
known to Philip till morning, when the 
money was demanded for his tare. 

“ What,” said he in surprise, “ not trade 
out a pedler’s bill?’’ 

“ No.” 

“ Why, you must be joking.” 

“ No joke,” replied the old man with 
emphasis; “ we never trade with pedlers.” 

“■ You’ll trade mg bill out, I reckon.” 

“ We trade no bill out—but I want you 
to pay up and be off with your trash, or 
I’ll start you.” 

“ But, look a-here, old chap,” muttered 
Philip abruptly, “ You’ll trade my bill out, 
I guess— you can’t fool me.” 

At this the old gentleman gave one of 
the trunks such a tremendous kick that 
the ribbons, brass jewelry, essence and oth¬ 
er “ notions,” flew about in every direction, 
and the affrighted pedler, poor fellow, 
snatched up the remaining trunk and took 
to his heels. Our hero never returned to 
“jump accounts” with the old man, hut 
disposed of the rest of his “ stock of goods ” 
for about their first cost, and returned 
home in some three weeks for a “ fresh 
supply.” 

The old farm-lionse looked cheerful as 
he approached it —the cornfield, the potato 
patch, presented new attractions, and ev¬ 
ery familiar object seemed to inspire him 
with a sort of new life and animation he 
had never before experienced. No doubt 
he would have been glad to remain at home, 
but for the mortification of being laughed 
at and ridiculed for thus abandoning his 
adopted enterprise so soon. His proud 
spirit could not submit without another tri¬ 
al. He said but little about his first expe¬ 
rience, but intimated to his father that if 
he had a horse and ivagon he could do a 
much better business, as he knew of a 
chance to make a nice speculation in selling 
clocks. The old man needed not the sec¬ 
ond hint, for he saw unmistakable evidence 
that his object would be accomplished,— 
probably in the second or third trip. The 
horse and wagon were soon fitted out accord¬ 
ing to young Philip’s instructions;—this 
done, the old man gave his note for one 
hundred dollars, payable in six months, for 
twelve Yankee clocks, which pretty well 
filled the pedler’s cart. 

Philip mounted his box and drove off. 
His first customer was an old lady, a widow, 
and as she was in want of such an article, 
he found no difficulty in selling her one.— 
The terms were soon agreed upon, and the 
clock put up accordingly and started—on 
“ tick,” of course. It pleased the old lady 
to a charm. After dinner the pedler 
thanked the good lady for her kindness, and 
mounting his box again, drove away in ec- 
stacy, leaving the widow in as high spirits 
as he was himself. 


“1 hat’s the way to make money,” said 
Philip to himself as he rode leisurely along; 
“ that’s the way to get rich—they can’t fool 
me. There’s ten dollars clean profit on 
one clock — what s?iy you, Phil.—getting 
rich ? — another ten to morrow, eh ? What¬ 
’ll dad sav when I’get back home with one 
hundred dollars clean profit in four weeks? 
— ves, I can sell out in four weeks and not 
half try. They can't”- 

“ Halloo, there,” shouted a loud voice 
behind him, “ I guess you’re a little crazy.” 

“Crazy? no not crazy. But, nabor,” 
continued Phil., as he. saw where the voice 
came from, “ can’t I sell you a fust rate 
good clock to day ?” 

He was answered in the n Q gative and 
passed on. 

“ Clocks for sale, eh ? says a coarse look¬ 
ing customer as he came staggering up to 
the clockman’s wagon 

“ Certainly, certainly, ” “ don’t you want 
to buy one ?” 

“ I—I—no—but my brother does— 
he- 

“Well, where does your brother live ?” 

“ He—why he lives right down across 
the field yonder in that ere white house.” 

“ But how’ll I git there—where’s any 
road ?” 

“ Road ?” 

“ Yez, where’s the road?” 

“ Well, there: it’s a mile round. But 
here, ” continued the stranger, “ you can 
go across and be selli'ng them a clock and 
I’ll drive round—Pm going round there 
and would rather ride than not. ” Our 
clockman accepted the proposition at once, 
for he could not lose such an excellent 
opportunity to add another “ ten ” to his 
profits. So off they both started —Philip 
across the field on "foot, the stranger up the 
road with the wagon. The pedler soon 
arrived, and immediately proposed the sale 
of a clock. 

“ A clock ?” answered the man of the 
house—where do you carry them—in your 
pockets ?” 

“ Oh, they’ll be here gin we get a bar¬ 
gain made.” 

“ Bargain!—yes, I’d smile — Do you 
think I’m a fool ?” 

“ Oh no—but I can sell you a clock, 
can’t I?” 

“Where are your clocks you scoundrel! 
you han’t got any—your’e trying to impose 
upon me; so now be oft’ with yourself.” 

“ But wait, mister,” continued the per¬ 
severing clockman; “your brother is com¬ 
ing round the road with them, and he sent 
me here to sell you one.” 

“My brother!” exclaimed the man in 
surprise, — why my dear sir, I never had a 
brother.” 

“Yes you have, too, and he started from 
the tavern when I did, to come here. 1 
guess you can’t fool me;—let me sell you a 
clock.” 

“ I can’t buy till I see them. ‘ One bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ ” 

“ Well, then, I s’pose you’ll have no ob¬ 
jection to a feller’s stayin’ till they come?” 

“ That depends on circumstances,” repli¬ 
ed the gentleman. “ I would not like to 
board you all your lifetime unless you’ll 
consent to go to work.” 

“ So you think I hain’t got clocks.” 

“ Certainly I do.'’ 

“ Well then your brother has run away 
xvith them.” 

“ I assure you, sir, I never had a brother, 
and 'T you have entrusted your clocks to 
any one purporting to be such I would not 
give you your supper and lodging for all 
you’ll ever see of them-again.” 

Poor fellow. The fact that he had been 
cheated outright, now for the first time 
flashed across his mind. A diligent search 
was made —but the “ stranger ” could no¬ 
where be found; and all that could b* 
learned respecting him was that a suspi¬ 
cious looking person had been for some days 
hanging about the tavern, feigning drunk¬ 
enness, and, as afterward appeared, watch¬ 
ing for some such opportunity to help him¬ 
self away. 

Poor Philip returned home on foot though 
reluctantly and with a heavy heart —abun¬ 
dantly satisfied with his “ experience,” and 
fully determined to “stick to the farm” with 
his father, and share with him the luxuries 
of a farmer’s home. Mr. Donley cheer¬ 
fully paid up for the clocks *,'h’en his note 
became due, fully satisfied that it was a 
good investment. Young Philip has since 
grown to be a man of respectability and 
influence, and is now one of the wealthiest 
farmers in the State. 

The Jug with the Bottom out. —In one 
of Dr. Tyng’s travels he had met with an 
emigrant journeying with his family to the 
fertile regions beyond the Mississippi. He 
had all his worldly goods packed on wag¬ 
ons, and on one wagon there hung a huge 
jug with the. bottom knocked out. He ask¬ 
ed him why he carried that with him. — 

“ Why,” said he, “that’s my Taylor jug.” 
“And what is a Taylor jug?” asked my 
ftiend. “ Why,” said he, “ I had a son 
with Gen. Taylor’s army in Mexico, and the 
old General always told him to carry his 
whiskey jug with a hole in the bottom; and 
since that I have carried my jug as you 
see it; and I find it the best invention I ev¬ 
er met with.” 


Wit crab Minor, j Doutl/s Corner. 


GENUINE, GRAND RESTORATIVE. 

We have heretofore refused to publish patent 
medicine advertisements in the Rural at any price, 
but we are moved to insert the subjoined pro hono 
■publico. Having tried it, vve can and do most 
cheerfully commend Dr. Pump’s wonderful resto¬ 
rative as the most simple and natural remedy for 
many of the ills that flesh is heir to—and one 
which has been known, though not fully appreci¬ 
ated, since creation’s early morn. We copy from 
the Central New-York Journal, (Vernon, N. Y.,) 
and should be happy to make the acquaintance of 
the man who does the Dr.’s advertisements: 

DOCTOR S. PUJNIP’S 
GREAT LIQUID RESTORATIVE! 

Procured from a well in Oneida 
County, 40? feet deep, and cures every 
possible form of disease. 

Doct. Pump feels delicate about lauding his in¬ 
valuable compound, hut seeing the wonderful 
cures it has wrought, he would consider himself 
guilty of inhumanity did he not offer it for sale to 
the public. Doct. Pump has been worked upon 
by the handle of these considerations, to forego his 
own inclinations and prolits, for the sole benefit of 
his fellow men. Doct. Pump and Nature have 
put their heads together and concocted this Great 
Restorative, whereby (as Doct. P. believes,) all 
diseases shall be driven from the world at large, 
and from Oneida County in particular. .Doctor 
Pump’s reservoir is full of the longest certificates 
(some of them over three feet) of astonishing 
cures by this Great Restorative, which can be seen 
at any time by applying at the side door of his of¬ 
fice. This medicine has been used with the great¬ 
est success, in Germany by the name of wasser; 
in Italy as aqua; in Fiance (before Napoleon 2d 
came on) as eau; and in Spain they called it agua. 
Doct. Pump has established agencies in all those 
countries, but in England there is such an opposi¬ 
tion to everything American, that the agent re¬ 
turned disgusted in the last steamer. Doci. Pump 
will mention a few of the complaints in which the 
G. R. has peculiarly happy effects. 

W orms —of all kinds, but more especially still 
worms. The Doct. has a sworn statement of one 
destroyed by the G. R., which measured fifty- 
seven feet in length! The patient was entirely 
prostrated, but soon recovered and felt better than 
he had for many years with this monstrous worm 
about him. 

Fits. —An old toper of Rochester was so fitted 
into a muddy gutter of that city, that it was the 
most astonishing case of fits ever known; hut by 
the use of Doct. S. Pump’s G. R. f he was com¬ 
pletely restored, and gratefully declared that he felt 
iike a new man. 

Another case of fits. A poor fellow from Pine 
Plains had such a strong fit of hand-cufl's and fet¬ 
ters, that lie was compelled to keep in the house 
for seven years and six months; but a strict diet 
and careful behavior brought him out, and the G. 
R. prevented a recurrence of the fits. 

Still another. A boy had a violent fit of the 
sulks, when one application of the G. R. to his 
head, brought him to. 

Corns. —A gentleman was very much afflicted 
with corns, frequently two or three times a week, 
hut by a persevering use of Doct. Pump’s G. 11., 
he was entirely relieved; and to Doct. P.’s knowl¬ 
edge, hasen’t been corned once during the last six 
months. 

Falling Sickness. —Aloaferhadaseriouscom¬ 
bination of diseases, being liable to suddenly fall 
prostrate in the street, with strong symptoms of 
FZaUulency, Debility, Dizziness, Hiccups, Strabis¬ 
mus, Opthalmia, or All-in-your-eye, and Drop- sy, 
followed by vomiting, and occasionally ending with 
slight symptoms of mortification. By the constant 
use of the G. Liquid Restorative for three months, 
this man’s dreadful sufferings were slowly, but 
surely relieved. 

Tic-Doi.oreaux —or running up a doleful liquor 
account on “ tick ” at the grocery. Summer and 
Winter complaint, Goneness, Blind Staggers, 
Chronic Miscellany, Paralysis, Headache in the 
morning, Neuralgia and Old-ralgia, Carbuncles, 
Casualties, Cholera Mopus, Small Pox, Large 
Pox, Chicken Pox and Christmas Pie. 

No family should be without this priceless Re¬ 
storative. 

Beware of counterfeits! Base imitators attempt 
to palm off Lemonade, Soda-Water, Egg Nogg, 
Milk Punch, Mint Julep, Sherry Coblers, Root 
Beer, Spruce Beer, Hop Beer, Ginger Beer, and 
sometimes molasses and water, as the genuine 
Restorative; but dear people don’t touch ’em.— 
They ain’t no more like Doct. Pump’s Liquid, 
than potato whisky is like pure, cold spring water. 

Doctor Pump’s main office is at Vernon, N. Y., 
at the intersection of Verona and Main Streets, 
where the Great Liquid Restorative can be had in 
pint pitchers, quart pitchers, gallon pitchers, or by 
the pail-full—cheaper than any other patent med¬ 
icine whatever. 

Agents in all the principal cities and villages.— 
New York agent, Mr. Croton, all over the city; 
Boston Agent, Signor Cochituate. 

New York State papers insert five times and 
send account to Doct Street Pump, Vernon, N. Y. 


A Good Reason. —Blitz had a bright lit¬ 
tle fellow on the stand to assist him in the 
“ experiments.” 

“ Sir,” said the signor do you. think I 
could put the twenty cent piece which that 
lady holds, into your coat pocket?” 

“ No,” said the boy confidently. 

“ Think not ?” 

“ I know you couldn’t,” said the little fel¬ 
low with great firmness. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Cause the pocket is all torn out!” 

Good.— The lower the office, the more 
insolent you will find the occupant. The 
President is more accessible than the Sec¬ 
retaries, while the Secretaries are much 
more accessible than the Clerks. The most 
insolent man connected with the White 
House is a footman. The less brains a man 
has the more he runs away with the idea 
that being “sassy ” is being dignified. 

In one of our schools, the other day, a 
small scholar was asked by the mistress, 
who discovered America, and he replied: 
“Yankee Doodle.” The teacher did not 
faint. 


“ Attempt the end, amt never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.’ 


For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 2! letters. 

My 1, 20, 3, 3 is a boy’s nickname. 

My 2, 11,3 is a girl’s name. 

My 3, (3, 3, 3, 20, 18 is a gill’s nickname. 

My 4, 9, 21, 7 is a girl’s name. 

My 5. 15, 3, 3. 5 is a hoy's name. 

My 0, 11, 2 is a girl's nickname. 

My 7, 1, 1, 4 is a girl’s name. 

My 8, 10, 10 is a girl’s name. 

My 9, 6, 10. 7 is a girl’s came. 

My 10, 18, 3. 3 is a girl’s nickname. 

My 11, 15, 5, 8 is a girl’s nickname. 

My 12, 9, 0, 14. signifies one. 

My 13, 0, 1 is a girl’s name. 

My 14, 18, 33 is a sir-name. 

My 15, 5, 5, 0. 21 is a boy’s name. 

My 16, 18 33, 18 is a girl's nickname. 

My 17, 18, 13, 18, 5 is a hoy’s name. 

My 18, 3, 3, 8 is a girl’s name. 

My 19, 6, 5, 19, 18 is a boy’s name. 

My 20 5. 7 is a boy’s name. 

My 21, 7, 13 is a hoys nickname. 

My whole is the name and residence of a young 
friend of the author. Lillie. 

HP Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 13, 19 5 is a city of Europe. 

My 9,,10, 7, 7, 25, 10, 13, 10 is a river in the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

My G. 2, 18, 22, 7 is a county in New York. 

My 11, 19, 26, 23, 2, 24 is a country in Europe. 

My 7, 24, 13, 10, 12 is a portion of the Holy Land. 
My 20, 5, 23, 25, 26, 3, 8, 2, 21, 7 is a city in the 
United States. 

My 1, 16, 4, 18. 25, 20 is a county in New York. 
My 18, 10, 21. 10, 7 is one of the Barbary States. 
My 15, 13, 12, 21, 27, 4, 10, 20 is a county in N. Y. 
My 7, 2, 10, 11. 22 is a river in France. 

My whole is on» the best conducted academics 
in N. Y. State audits location. Y. s. m. 

Elbridge, N. Y. 1851. 

U’ Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

A PUZZLE. 

A word in English you will find; 

Six letters it contains, 

From which if one be taken away, 

Exactly eight remains. a. b. c. 

tLpAnswer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 87. 

Answer to Biblical Enigma.—“ Children obey 
your parents in all things, lor this is well pleasing 
to the Lord.” 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.—Phipp’s Un¬ 
ion Female Seminary. « 

Answer to Puzzle.—Not-ice. 

Answer to Charade in No. 81. 

Five letters in the word combine, 

As vve have seen in other rhyme. 

The first is n,—is found in mind, 

The next is e, as we can find. 

By knowing ’tis the last of lie. 

And fifth is l, and fourth is i, 

From what we’ve got, we now can sec, 

That fourth, and doubled fifth will he 
“ The cause for which mankind's disgraced,” 
By which much good is now erased. 

Let’s now reverse these—all save one, 

And we sh 11 hnve what some have done; 

And then supply a third, as v, 

The whole are found as you may see; 

Since ull mankind have lived we know; 

And this reversed, the word will show. 

Phelps, N. Y., 1851. o. d. b. 

APPLi: TREES FOR ORCHAKittS, 

For sals at the Nursery of J. J. THOMAS, 
MACEDON, N. Y. 

M ANY thousand ttees of large size (mostly 7 to 0 ft..) 

and of handsome and thrifty growth, including the 
best standard sorts, and best new varieties. 

All Propagated from Bearing or Proved Trees, 

are ottered for sale the present autumn at fifteen dollars 
per hundred, or sixteen dollars if securely packed in wet 
moss and hound in strong mats, and delivered at canal or 
railway. The best selection of sorts will he made by llie 
proprieior in all cases when purchasers desire. 

Also, an excellent assortment of proved and genuine 
peach, cherry, plum, pear and apricot trees, raspberries, 
strawberries, ice., and a carefully selected collection of the 
finest ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy roses, and herbace¬ 
ous ( ,errenial plan's. 

All orders (post-paid) accompanied with remittances, 
and directed Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., will he care¬ 
fully and promptly attended to. 

8 mo. 8, 1831. ' 8(5-It. 

MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor, 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. I, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance : 

Two Dollars a Year —81 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ©">; 
.Six Copies (and one to Agenlor getter up of club,) for ©10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for® 1.3; Twenty Copies 
for ©’23, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at ti>e same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion. 

All moneys received by mail will lie acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen. Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as vveH as 
of Agricultural I mprovement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the N ew-Yorker. 

23 s " Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent tiv mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rale of ©1 per square 
(twelve lines or less.) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

tP$T Notices relative to Meetings, tc., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations, 
publislied gratuitously. 
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The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unique and 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country 


SHF” For Terms, &c.. see last page. 


PROBHESS AN® IMPROVEMENT. 


<1 


GUANO AS A MANURE FOR WHEAT. 

Friend Moore: —May I trouble you for a little 
information in regard to the time and manner of 
applying guano as a manure in growing wheat? 

Should it be sown or spread on the ground be¬ 
fore or after plowing? If after plowing, should 
it be cultivated in?—or should it be applied after 
the wheat is up in the fall or spring? 

I see statements that from 150 to 200 lbs. are 
used on the worn-out lands in Virginia. Would 
land that already yields 30 bushels or more, per 
acre, require that quantity? 

Upon what soils does it prove of greatest bene¬ 
fit—upon those dry and gravelly, or those of the 
contrary character? Or, can it be used to a great¬ 
er advantage upon spring crops?—and, if so, to 
what and how shall I apply it? 

If vou will answor the above through the Rural 
or otherwise, I will try and send you an account 
of the result of its application. Wm. Clark. 

Lakeville, Livingston Co., N. Y., Aug. 20, 1851. 


From the best information we have been 
able to gather in relation to the use of gu¬ 
ano and its application, we have prepared 
the following reply to the queries of our 
correspondent. 

In regard to the time and manner of 
using it as a manure for the wheat crop, 
the editor of the American Farmer, most 
excellent authority upon the subject, gives 
the following directions: — “The guano 
should be mixed with plaster at the rate of 
110 lbs. of guano to 25 lbs. of plaster, 
sown broad-cast, and plowed [or cultivated] 
in as soon after as possible; the ground then 
to be harrowed until a fine tilth is obtain¬ 
ed, preparatory to sowing the wheat, which 
should be covered to the depth of not more 
than two or three inches. Water-furrows 
should then be formed and the field rolled 
across the furrows.” The depth which the 
guano is buried “is not material, as the 
plants will find the guano whether covered 
four, six or eight inches.” 

The great fertilizing principles of guano, 
are the phosphate of lime and ammonia, 
both very volatile in their nature. Hence, 
they should not be exposed to the sun or 
rain unless mixed with plaster or some 
other absorbent. Muck is a good material 
for composting with guano, and where 
cheaply and easily procured, we think no 
better fertilizer could be used than 200 lbs. 
of guano, with five cords of muck and one 
bushel of plaster, intimately mixed and left 
in heap a short time* and then applied to 
an acre and plowed in, immediately before 
seeding. A top dressing of five bushels of 
ashes, leached or unleached, is recommend¬ 
ed as a profitable application, after sowing. 

It is characteristic of guano to exert its 
greatest effects upon very poor lands, be¬ 
cause in these the phosphates and ammo- 


ni<V which constitute its peculiar value, are 
most deficient. Upon such soils its power 
is seen in the large increase of the crop at 
once—while, where a good crop is already 
produced, its effects must appear unpropor 
tionably less. The authority already quo¬ 
ted says that, “unless the soil be very poor, 
200 lbs. is enough—if very poor 3u0 lbs. 
to the acre should be applied.” In the 
case above mentioned we should try 100 
lbs. per acre, and await the result. 

As to the soils most benefited by its ap 
plication, we believe sandy and loamy soils, 
and well-drained clays, show its effects, as 
well as those of all other manures, longer 
and more visibly than those of the contrary 
character. 

Guano is a valuable manure for spring 
crops as well as for wheat, and can be prof¬ 
itably applied to any or all of them. But 
those who have barn-yard manure for this 
purpose will first use that, as it gains noth- 
ing by lying unemployed, and supply the 
deficiency by composts of muck, guano, and 
other fertilizers. In the use of guano, re 
member the volatility of its constituents, 
and that it must be accompanied by ab¬ 
sorbents or immediately plowed under, or 
a large portion of its value will be dissipated 
and lost. 1 

We hope friend Clark will be able to 
give our readers a good account of the re¬ 
sult of his experiments with guano as a 
manure. 


THE GOOD FARMER. 


And who is the good farmer? is a ques¬ 
tion that may well be asked. 

kiom the fact, that many have errone¬ 
ous ideas about the proper management of 
the farm, first we may ask, is it the one 
that can boast of tilling the greatest num¬ 
ber of acres ? Is it the one that can tell 
you of the large surface hd has gone over, 
yet cannot inform you of the mode or man¬ 
ner of preparation, or the means he has 
employed in fertilizing the soil,—in which 
lies the secret of neat and profitable farm- 
ing ? Is it the one that plants and sows 
more than he can attend to in a proper 
manner, and consequently meets a loss of 
time, seed, and land ? Or is it the one that 
keeps double the number of stock his pas¬ 
ture will afford grazing for, and therefore 
cannot keep them in a good condition, so 
perchance they find their way into his 
neighbor’s field to appease their hunger ? 
We contend that such examples cannot 
come within the range of good farming.— 
And they are not uncommon in their oc¬ 
curence,—we might cite you too many such 
of our acquaintance. 

But the good farmer never makes his 
calculations beyond his means, and his pow¬ 
er to fulfil. He never tills more land than 
he can till properly, and perform the amount 
of labor necessary to secure to himself an 
abundant harvest. He never allows one 
crop to succeed another, unless the land is 
manured or otherwise enriched, so as to 
preserve its fertility, and enable him to reap 
bountifully. And his number of stock is 
proportioned to the number of acres he 
has under improvement, and no more than 
he can keep in a thriving condition. 

And allow us here to remark, the good 
farmer enjoys that happiness and plenty 
which flow from a well regulated system of 
cultivating the soil—he is free from those 
vexations and cares w'hich continually har- 
rass him who has no system or order in his 
farm affairs. 

Ransomville, Aug. 20, 1851. 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


The State Fair. —For regulations, &c., 
of the approaching Exhibition of our State 
Society, see 6th page of this number. 


I have noticed during the progress of 
the season, in several agricultural journals, 
communications on the subject of “ Foot- 
rot in sheep.” This disease seems again to 
have made its appearance; and it is deeply 
to be regretted, for although not necessarily 
a fatal malady, it is still, one of a most 
troublesome character. It prevailed exten¬ 
sively in the years 1839 and 18401 But 
since that period until the present time, it 
seems to have been unnoticed, and probably 
has not appeared. The communications on 
this subject, to which allusion has been 
made, have uniformly advanced the opin¬ 
ion, that this is a “ contagious ” disease; 
and, of course, there has been no lack of 
caution and advice, to prevent its spread 
from this source. 

The experience of 1840, has taught the 
farmer the use of appropriate and efficient 
curative remedies. But it has not taught 
him, as I conceive, the true nature and 
cause of the ailment. 

Now, I do not hesitate to advance the 
opinion, that the foot rot is neither a con¬ 
tagious nor infectious disease, in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of these terms,—that is, 
neither contagious nor infectious in the or¬ 
dinary mode of its introduction into, and its 
spread among, a healthy flock. By “ con¬ 
tagious” I mean, communicable through 
the atmosphere by respiration; as the small 
pox, measles, &c. By infectious, I mean, 
communicable by contact, by innoculation, 
that is, by the application of virulent 
matter to a healthy subject, where there is 
a slight abrasion; or in case of extreme 
virulence, where the part is entirely sound. 

Now, the virus of the foot-rot is so poi¬ 
sonous, that I do not deny the possibility of 
communicating the disease by inoculation; 
that is, by receiving the virus into some 
part of a sound body. But I have no be¬ 
lief that this is actually the mode of its 
communication. I have no belief, when 
ulceration has taken place in the foot, 
that matter enough is posited upon the 
ground, to communicate the disease by the 
tread of a healthy foot upon it. I do not 
say it is impossible. But I do say, it is so 
nearly impossible, that I have not the re¬ 
motest thought, that this is ever the mode 
of its communication. 

Now, I consider the foot rot in sheep, an 
epidemic disease—the same as influenza, 
whooping cough, die.—having its origin in 
natural causes—induced by atmospheric 
influence, or diet, or both. And why 25 or 
40 out of an hundred should be affected 
and the residue, subject to the same causes, 
should escape, I can no more tell, than I 
can tell why 25 or 40 out of an hundred 
persons, in similar circumstances, should 
have the influenza and the residue should 
escape. 

That the disease is generated in a healthy 
foot, (as assumed by many,) in consequence 
of mud and filth enclosed by the envelop 
that sometimes covers the ball, I no more 
believe, than that it is received through the 
horns. The disease does not commence in 
the ball of the foot. It commences between, 
the claws, at, or near the spot where the 
horn of the hoof unites to the flesh. At 
its commencement, it exhibits the appear¬ 
ance of a slight inflammation, as if chafed, 
or scalded. The animal at this stage is 
slightly lame. It soon becomes a sore, with 
slight maturation, and somewhat fetid. It 
now attracts the maggot-fly, is quickly filled 
with maggots, and unless destroyed they 
soon consume the entire ball of the foot— 

A diseased forefoot, being brought in con¬ 
tact with the side of the animal when in a 
lying posture, deposits on the side, some i 


portions of the fetid discharge. This at¬ 
tracts the fly, and the side is soon alive with 
maggots, that eat through the body in a few 
days, causing death. 

I have said the disease originates in na¬ 
tural causes— from atmospheric influence, 
or diet, or both. I consider it immediately 
induced, by an acrid state of the juices of 
the animal—that in some seasons, and on 
some locations it will prevail, and at other 
seasons it will not—that the discharge, from 
the large pore, or issue which exists in the 


‘‘ROTATION OF CROPS” IN THE FOREST 


leg, j us t above the parting of the claws, be¬ 
ing diseased and acrid, scalds the flesh be¬ 
tween the claws, which is always tender— 
the part becomes inflamed —fetid matura¬ 
tion succeeds—the fly is invited to his work, 
and soon completes the mischief. 

I have stated, what I consider to be, 
the immediate cause of the disease. Now, 
as to the proximate cause, it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that I should be able to explain, 
how, or why, the wetness or dryness of the 
season should produce it —or whether it 
may be caused by the food of the animal 
— by eating sour, unhealthy or poisonous 
herbage, thus vitiating the animal juices 
or whether a miasmatic influence in the at¬ 
mosphere might so affect some portion of 
the herbage, as to vitiate the animal secre¬ 
tions, thus causing the acid discharge of 
which I have spoken. Facts we often know, 
when the reason of those facts we do not 
know. If we knew the original, specific 
cause of this malady, we might apply pre¬ 
ventives. If we do not know it, we must 
apply remedies. With these we have be¬ 
come familiar, and they need not here be 
repeated. 

In my own case, I consider the disease 
to have originated in my flock. They had 
before been perfectly healthy for a long pe¬ 
riod. No disease had ever appeared among 
them. They were on high land,—watered 
by fine springs —not a rod of wet, stagnant, 
swampy ground—remote from other sheep 
—and not a hoof from any other flock had 
been introduced among them. ’They were 
seen daily, and the first exhibition of the 
ailment was a slight lameness all at once, of 
a dozen lambs about two months old. Im¬ 
mediately some of the older sheep became 
lame; and during the season, some 80 to 
100 out of three or four hundred, were af¬ 
fected. 

At first, the diseased were separated from 
the sound. And afterward, for a while, as 
an experiment, the separation was omitted. 
But I found no unexpected increase of new 
cases, when they were all together—nor 
imagined any diminution of new cases, 
when they were separated. I can realize 
no difference in the care, management, lo¬ 
cation, and circumstances of the flock, the 
season of the disease and any previous sea¬ 
son, except in one particular. Previously, 
there had always been salt in troughs in the 
fields, during the entire season. Some how 
it had been omitted this season, and was 
only .fed occasionally to them. Whether 
this omission had any effect in producing 
or admitting the disease, I know not. If 
my theory is correct, that it arises from a 
vitiated state ol the animal secretions, and 
if salt exerts a healthy influence upon the 
animal, possibly the want of it may have 
had some effect. Were the disease ao-ain 

D 

to appear, besides applying remedies to the 
affected part, I should forthwith change 
their location, so as to try the effect of a 
change of atmosphere, and a change of pas¬ 
turage. Farmer D. 

Rochester, August, 185?. 


If you wish to see a hundred thousand 
representatives of the genuine “ upper ten” 
—and the products of their skill and indus¬ 
try—set your face State Fair-ward. 


In an article on “Agricultural Chemis¬ 
try” in the Rural, of Aug. 7th, the author, 
O. Turner, Esq., speaking of the growth 
of timber, makes use of the phrase “were 
it not that th(|re has been no rotation of 
crops”—implying that the same kinds of 
timber always grow in the same localities. 

I think Mr. T. in error on this point. That 
there is no sudden, or general, rotation is 
doubtless ture. But to determine the 
question of rotation in this case, requires at 
least careful observation; and so far as my 
observation extends, that rotation is suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished in a course of years 
or generations. , 

Several years ago, while passing through 
Athol, Warren Co., N. Y., I noticed a strip 
of land several rods wide, on which all the 
large trees had been cut down, and a new 
growth had sprung up, varying in height 
up to 20 or 25 feet. The cutting had been 
made several years before, for the purpose 
of constructing a state road. The timber 
on each side consisted chiefly of hemlock, 
with a sprinkling of spruce, and at a dis¬ 
tance could he seen a few pines, patches of 
maple, &c. The new growth mentioned 
above, was made up almost entirely of ma¬ 
ple, beach, poplar, birch, with occasional 
evergreens, among which (if recollection 
serves me,) the pine predominated. I re¬ 
member a similar phenomenon in Amster¬ 
dam, Montgomery Co., N. Y., where a 
small “ wind-fall” through hemlock woods 
had grown up with deciduous trees. 

It is well known that a young fruit tree 
will not thrive where an old one of the same 
species has lived and died. This I have 
seen tried in several instances, and have 
never known one instance of complete suc¬ 
cess without the use of extraordinary pains, 
in the way of changing and enriching the 
soil. 

Prof. Mather, in his 1st “Report on the 
Geology of the State of New York,” (1837,) 
page 68, says, in relation to the “Rotation 
of crops”—“ This' is finely illustrated in the 
successive natural changes in the growth of 
timber in our forests, one growth, (i. e., a 
growth of one kind,) being regularly suc¬ 
ceeded by another.” So also, Prof. Em¬ 
mons, (see as above, page 105,)—“The 
second growth of timber will differ in kind 
from the first,” die. Hence, it appears, that 
“ rotation” is observed in all cases .vhere 
the removal of one growth is sudden, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in the case of those kinds of 
timber which readily send up a new growth 
of shoots as fast as the older trees are cut 
away; as, the chestnut, the alder, die. These 
however, are not real exceptions, since there 
is no succession, the root not being destroyed. 

In regard to standing forests, therefore, 
it is fair to conclude that the same succes¬ 
sion is kept up, though unobserved on ac¬ 
count of its slow and gradual progress.— 
Whoever has much familiarity with the 
woods, however, must have observed, that 
when an old tree has fallen, (being turned 
up by the roots,) and decayed, there will 
generally be found on and near the pile of 
earth at the root, several young trees of dif¬ 
ferent species from their fallen predecessor. 
Let this process be continued for a term of 
years, or generations, and time will effect a 
“ rotation” which the short period of hu- < 
man life might fail to witness—a rotation < 
which would be effected as fast, and as soon 
as the growth and maturity of the trees of ] 
a forest will allow. Geological investiga¬ 
tions indicate the same result; fossil, (not 
carbonized,) wood being found where it had ’ 
grown, of species entirely different from 
that now growing in the same locality. 

Down East, August, 1851. H. 
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PROFIT OF KEEPING DUCKS. 

Eds. Rural N. Y.:— Being a reader of 
the Rural, and therein noticing your will- ( 
ingness to receive communications from ag- t 
riculturalists, ruralists and perhaps poultry- j 
ists, I thought I would give you a little of 1 
my experience in raising ducks and the s 
profits thereof. I have raised more or less 1 
of them for seven years, and not until last ( 
year, (1850,) did I resolve to satisfy myself I 
as to their profitableness. Many think them ] 
mischievous and great consumers, render- i 
ing no adequate profit in return; but from ; 
my test I must believe otherwise. 1 

Last year I had 11, four drakes, (but by ] 
the by I believe drakes are usually called < 
ducks, though not egg layers,) and 10 1 
ducks. They commenced laying eggs the 1 
18th of March, laying from 3 to 10 daily> 1 
until in July —in all 705 eggs, or 58f doz. 
These 14 ducks were picked five times, and 
when their feathers became full grown 
(which takes from six to eight weeks,) were ; 
killed, dressed and sold in Geneva, at 62|- 
cents per pair. They gave four pounds of 
feathers. 

I kept no accurate account of the amount 
of corn fed them, for I gave them nothing 
else, but I will say six bushels. I fed them 
regularly at night, to induce them to come 
up from their mud and water haunts to 
their pen, where they were shut in and 
kept until they laid their eggs the next 
morning. They received no other atten¬ 
tion, more than to give them water in their 
pen, and occasionally a hearty laugh with 
my boys, as they let them out in the morn¬ 
ing, at their hasty manner of flapping o( 
wings, quacking and waddling one after 
the other down to the water. 

Now for the figures: 

I sold in Geneva 30 doz. eggs at Is. pr doz. $3,75 

“ 15 “ lOcts. “ 1,50 

“ to a neighbor 5 “ Is. “ 0,03 

Used for setting, 5 “ Is. “ 0,63 

“ in the family 3| “ Is. “ 0,47 

4 lbs. feathers at 4s. per pound.2,00 

14 sold when dressed at 5s. per pair.4,38 

Amount.$13,36 

Deducting six bush, of corn at 4s. per bush. 3,00 

Profit.$10,36 

From the five dozen eggs, set under hens, 
were hatched 51 ducks, of which number 
I raised 35. Some of these were picked 
twice and some three times, as I did not 
kill them all at the same time. In this way 
I reduced the flock of 35 to 6 only, having 
concluded to not winter over any more.— 
But a ravenous sow devoured 4 of them in 
one night; soon after the deep snow came, 
so that only two were left to winter. In 
February, I bought a drake, and in a few 
days, I think the 25th, they commenced 
laying eggs and continued until the 17th of 
July—laying in all 240 eggs, or 10 dozen 
per duck. Sold 16 dozen in Geneva, at 
12-^ cents per dozen. Have set two dozen, 
and used the remainder in the familv.— 
From the one dozen set under a hen in May, 

I have raised to near full growth 7 ducks, 
and expect another brood from the other 
dozen, set under a duck, in a few days. 

Thus I have given you the result of my 
test, and must believe the raising of ducks 
profitable, and that, too, above any other 
fowl the farmer can raise. All need proper 
care, in order to acquire a proper result of 
profit. 

I have had a little experience in the rais¬ 
ing of hens. Last year I sold hens eggs 
enough to amount to $20,55 from 22 hens, 
and have concluded, all circumstances con¬ 
sidered, that they are not nor can be as 
profitable as ducks. If others have found 
them to be so I solicit information in the 
shape of facts and figures. 

If you think this will be of interest to 
your readers of the Rural, it is at your 
pleasure to give it unto them. o. f. h. 

Waterloo, N. Y., August, 1851. 

The Potato Rot.— “J. H. P.” at Munns- 
; ville, Madison county, says that the blight 
commenced this year, three weeks earlier 
than usual in his neighborhood. He re¬ 
marks farther, as follows: “ As far as my 
! knowledge extends, it has caused but little 
i decay, but has stopped the growth of the 
| potato, so that we have only small ones.— 

[ For three years before this, I have strewed 
| lime over my potato ground before planting 
] and had no rot—but this year it was neg- 
J lected and I find some decayed ones among 
| them.” 

< In dry pastures dig for water on the 
brow of a hill; springs are frequently near- 
} er the surface on a height than in a vale. 


SLOVENLY FARMING, 


SOWING PLASTER. admit, a frame work with the rolling appa- slovenly faki 

Messrs. Editors:-Y our correspondent ratUS ma - V be placed a ^e, so high as to Farmers generally posse 
,. r TT . „ ... . ,, allow a team to pass under it, and the gate to be well cultivated, bifty 


CLEAR UP TEE RUSHES, 


C. W. II., of Yatesville, has an excellent ^ suspendec [ below. The motion of the will ever produce more than one hundred growth, take off a few crops, and then let a 
article in No. 87 of the Rural, on sowing . g gQ that a mere child can open acres poorly tilled. The net profit, that is large extent of their farms grow up to 

plaster or gypsum on summer fallow; but p . . , t . ■ r A to say, on fifty acres well tilled, will be more bushes, brambles and weeds. Frequently 

I think it liable to give erroneous impres- lb lhe orI S ,nator as was m orme * J* s than one hundred acres badly managed.— the bushes never form a valuable second 
sions on the subject, and that had he sown a Mr * George Starr ’ a gentleman in War- Now> all kn0 w, or should know, what good growth, so that the land is unproductive en- 

, . , , . , c ,, , i, • ren, Ct., who, while promoting his own con- cultivation is; but do all cultivate well ?— tirely. We have known cases in which the 

his plaster any time before the fall sowing ’ ’ f. ° .. _ . ’ . , f ^ J , ,, t , , 

r ' . . venience, does not wish to monopolize. The Do you take time by the forelock in pre- second growth was of scarcely any value 

of the wheat, instead o* at the first plowing ^ of the gate WO uld, I think, be less paring your grounds, and at a proper sea- after 20 years, and if the original forest had 

the result would have been the same. 1 r . . son? Do vou plow deep ? Do you use the been standing, the wood and limber would 

, . , . , • than that of any other of the size, while it “ j y r - . , e a i 

have experimented on sowing p aster in 1 . , . , subsoil plow where the lands want renova- have been worth four or five times as much 


possess too much land A great many farmers, in clearing new 
Fifty acres well tilled, lands, cut and destroy a heavy forest 


his plaster any time before the fall sowing 
of the wheat, instead of at the first plowing, 
the result would have been the same. 1 
have experimented on sowing plaster in 
almost all ways—have sown it in the fall 
and in the spring—before plowing and af¬ 
terwards — have sown it broadcast, and 


almost all ways—have sown it in the fall w0 ' ikl be free from some objections to which Ung? jj 0 you pulverize the soil well by as the land. ;|i 

and in the spring-before plowing and af- «"* s ™« m « «*»“ lmWe - prrowing and dragging ? Do you obtain In some cases a single tree, for instance > 

* . \ j Down East,August,iS5i. the f alres t, best seed you can find/ Do a majestic oak, or a large straight and tall 

terwards — have sown it broadcast, and you use the best farming implements ? Do white ash, would have been worth as much :|j 

placed it around the hills of corn and other MORE ABOUT NOR THERN PENNSYLVANIA. ^ keep them j n order, or do you leave as an acre of good land. But the sturdy j; 

crops—and have in most cases found un- Answer to inquiries—Churches, Schools. Spc.-Sta- them about the fields to rust? Do you stroke of the inconsiderate axeman had 

less it was exposed to the action of the el- pie crops—Aspect of the Coventry—Its adaptation hoe your crops well, and at the proper time ? levelled them, and the fire had consumed J 

ements for a long time, bul little if any good g*"—*'"* ° S °S and do you harvest at the proper time? them. We hope that the inconsiderate (I 

. 6 J fa ’ ^ , Gentlemen, these are questions which waste of forests, as has been the case to a 

could be perceived. Almost every one has D. D. T. Moore, Esq. Dear Sir: In- y 0 u should all answer in the affirmative; vast extent in our country, will be a cau- > ) 

observed that plaster sown on wheat at q U iry having been made by several letters, and there are many more, of a like nature, tion to those who are now beginning in the j J 

times in the spring, did scarcely any good i n regard to our section of the country elici- for your serious consideration. A thing well wilderness. 

to the crop, while the clover of the next ted by the “Letter from Northern Penn- done gives pleasure to the doer. To go into In numerous cases, there are scrubby j < 

, , . , t.- „ , . „ ,, i • one’s fields, and benold the fences buried bushes in pastures, that shade a great deal <■> 

season was largely increased. It seems as sylvama,” you published some weeks since, ^ bramb|e ’ s md bashes _ t0 see the grass of land, that will be of no value for growth, 

though it wanted the snows and lains of I have deemed it worth while to add an- and weeds peering over the tops of corn and and they should be cut up as cumberersof , 

winter and spring to dissolve it and bring other more in detail, and if you consider it potatoes—to view fields that have lain for the ground. G) 

it to a state to be taken up by the growing desirable, I will continue the series for a a ges uncultivated — to behold a stinted When buslie9 are very thick, they should •. ] 

I t " few weeks. growth of swaid-bound grass on such fields, be cut close to the ground, put in piles, and \ ) 

p , . . r where clover ought to grow three feet high burned when dry. By the heat from the \ ) 

Plaster is somewhat of an anomaly in My correspondents inquire as to the qual- _ tQ yiew aQ ricke * sled here-and a heaps, and the leaves on the land between ) \ 

nature, and scarcely any two persons agree fty of r tmr timber lands—the soil the f aded> patched up sleigh there—a pair of them, the fire will generally run over the \ • 

as to the way it operates in producing crops, of what kind —our schools, churches, old wheels in one corner—a rusty plow in whole surface, and nearly all the bushes c ; 

veo-etable growth. Even “doctors disa- society, &c. In the latter respects, we con- another, all exposed to the elements, gives will be destroyed. 

gree” on this point; one says its whole use skier our village not easily to be excelled, pom to the beholder, unless he is proof Elders and other bushes very liable to t 

b r , s . . ; , 4 against feeling. sprout, should be pulled up by the roots.— ) 

is to absorb the ammonia from the atmos- We have two churches of some years date, » When we * avel along the highway, and A bush puller is a very valuable implement | 

pbere, and that it might be placed in cups Episcopal and Methodist; the Presbyterians gee wan ^ 0 f t as t e , arrangement, sym- for this purpose, as it may be fastened to j 

or clam shells around a hill of corn through are also building what will probably be a metry and proportions in buildings and fen- roots or a bunch of them much more read- ( j 

the season and then taken away, and pro- handsome church. The Wellsboro’Acade- ces, ungravelled walks, broken down door- ily than a chain. In fields, bushes should 

duce just as good results as when sown my has flourished ever since I can remem- yard fences, with an old gate perchance be cut close to the ground, so that the 

J ° . . , J , , hanging on one hinge and halt prostrate scytne may pass over the stumps, and cut ) ( 

over the ground; another says it is a ma- ber-onr present teacher »» graduate of b * e d _ w » m hardlj r believe down any sprouts that may have started, j ) 

nure and enters directly into the composi- Yale College, as many of bis predecessors ^at this man recognizes “ Order” as “Heav- Or, the better way is, to grub them up, as , i 

tion of plants; another that it must be dis- have been —several of our middle aged cit- en > s h rs t, law.” We are rather inclined to it is called in Pennsylvania, which is done ; i 

solved and united with other substances jzens received their education in it. The think that if human beings do well in such with a mattox, an implement used exten- > 

before it can be taken up by the organs of languages are taught as well as the higher places, they cannot possess those noble ti aits sively in clearing new lands, having one > 

, . , , . „ ,n , , -r, , j oT reason, judgment, skill, perseverance and blade in the way of an axe, and another in < ; 

b 1 energy, that characterize the human family the same manner as an adze, but narrow.— < \ 

have us believe (hat it is only beneficial in on very moderate terms, as the Academy g enera ijy i It is not because poverty weighs The operator, with his blade-like axe, cuts i 

a dry season, and another in a wet season; l ias an endowment from the State. down their energies, that we behold a lack off the roots each side the bush, a short ) ( 

one sows it only on dry land, another on Our common schools are also in o*ood re- of order and neatness around, but it is caused distance from it in the ground, and then, 

wet land. Some sow it on particular crops pute> and T have no dou bt that young men, b y sheer ne S lecfc and slovenliness—a lack of with the other blade, he cuts off the roots J i 

j .1 i ,i • • n i ^ . J ^ ambition to auDear in neatness and order— on the farther side, and then he draws out \ ) 

and no others, and their neighbors perhaps with good certificates from your section, a lack of energy to put things in their right the bush. This makes smooth work, and 

sow it on the crops they reject, and reject wko incline to come out and view the land, p j aces with, and then to keep them sprouts seldom follow. —A 7 ! E. Farmer. 

all others—and each will give well attest- cou } d (if we il recommended,) obtain good there—a lack of taste in executing, and a '— < 

ed examples of its efficacy in their par- schools. Teachers receive from 16 to 20 lack of spirit to learn how to give the best # Digging Wells. In August or early 

titular cases. dollars per month, and board. and most pleasing effect and shape of things * n ^f.P te .“^Y’ood Um e for di Ain “wetlYas ’ < 

....... r pertaininor to the tenement in which they drought, is a good time tor digging wens, as , 

The fact is, there is such a diversity ot Qf winter wheat we raise, with proper dvve j k Journal of Agriculture. it generally will be done thoroughly. Fro- . 

soil and circumstances in all farming ope- cultivation, 25 to 40 bushels per acre, of as ’---quently there is great loss in attending to S , 

rations, and particularly in this, that no ,,ood a quality as need be asked, and we CHINESE WHEAT. this business when water is plenty, and the ! ! 

general rule or theory is applicable to all have good mills to grind it. Twenty to S . Caverno, Esq., of Lockport, says the ma de deeper in a dry time at great expense, 
cases —and what may produce astonishing twenty-five bushels is the ordinary crop, on Nmg ara Democrat, has left at our office a __jy; ^ Farmer. 

results in one case will have no perceptible new land, with the stumps and their roots handful and a head of wheat of great full- -^ -- 

effect in another. Farmers should study occupying half the ground. It is estimated ness and size. The kernels from which In feeding animals on apples or roots be- , 

, , , , r .1 „ . r 1 • thev grew were originally brought from onn with a small quantity and gradually in- - 

the nature of their soils, Ibe wants of the that the first crop w, 11 pay for the clearing ^ Some six years ago the leed was crease it It would be betterYo have all } 

different crops growing on them, and the and fencing. Oats and grass are staple handed t0 Mr> Caverno by O. Turner, changes in food gradually made, when there J \ 

adaptation of different manures to different crops—both being of the very best charac- Esq., the popular local historian, who ob- is a material difference in the nature of the \ '■ 

plants, till they are “sure they are right, ter—the former weighing much more to tained them of our then lately returned food; as from hay to grass, and the reverse; < 

and then go ahead’’-and remember that the bushel, than the ordinary average. Minister from China, Hon. Caleb Cush- f r0 m much fodder to much grain, and the j 

i , . , , - n „ i tng From a small quantity received by reverse.— Amer. Veterinarian. < 

one or two isolated cases are not enough t Qur country ia decidedly hilly, as is the Mr c for expe riment, an amount sufficient- 

satisfactorily test any subject. cage w j tk tke wko ] e northern tier. For g ave it an extensive and permanent cul- AGRICULTURAL FAIRS THIS AUTUMN, 

Yours, f. w l. g Taz ing and dairy purposes, I should be at ture has been raised. As lhe geagon of Fairs is at hand, we give be- I 

Greece, n. y., Sept. 1 , 18 .a. _^ j oss one ^ e ^ er adapted. Our tim- The head shown us, though only an aye- ]qw the time and place of holding most of the < | 

“NF PLUS ULTRA GATE” OUTDONE ber is pine and hemlock—the former we rage one, and taken without any inttnaon State aad severa l of the New York County Exhi- j 
NE PLUS ULTRA GATE OUTDONE. F v i DL'l A l V n 1 VU of selecting a specimen, IS five inches long bit - The ] ist w ;n be continued hereafter, as 1 8 

- send to New York, Philadelphia, Columbia, , , a,/. hmnd with a 01 , , . . . , 8 

Trns dav (Ana 1st ’51 1 I have seen , m- ,, , ,, * . and about three q uartcrs broad, with a fast and as far as we can gather the information S 

I his day, f Aug. 1st, oi,j i na\e seen and Baltimore—the latter we propose to } ieaV y beard. The kernels are large, plump, de; . ired 

what I saw two years ago, but never before ska re with you, for the construction of plank and have a fine appearance. This wheat ri- 6 16 state exhibitions. 

thought of writing an article upon it. It roads We have also fine belts of hard- pens from ten days to two weeks earlier than New York.—R ochester, Sept. 16,17, 18 & 19. 

is a sliding or rolling, not a swinging gate. wood _ map le, beech, hickory, chestnut, any other kind, thus avoiding the rust, from p K sNsvLVA N iA.-Hamisburgh, Oct 23,24 & 25. J 

It is made like any other gate except the ash> and « otherS too numerous to men- ^ h / Ch /" r Cr ops? ft ® a and what N“AMrsHiRK!-M ; mches t ;, : , Oct.8, 9 & 10. j 

beams, or diagonals, which may, or may not » Q ne CO rresDondent inauires if the slxt y d r P . . f i . Omo.-Columbus, Sept. 24. 25 &26. 

, J Y tIon - Une corresponaent inquires n tne was fl oure d, yielded four pounds more to Michigan.— Detroit, Sept. 24, 25 & 26. 

be used; and the uprights, or perpendicu- f ac {, 0 f our being in a lumbering region is the bushel than the best wheat, and was Wisconsin.— Janesville, Sept. 16, 17 & 18. 1; 

lars, need not be as thick as in the ordinary nQfc found to promote the growth of evil of an extra-superior quality. _ Georgia.-M acon, Oct. 29, 30 & 31. 

swinging gate. Instead of hinges, rollers weeds? Candidly speaking, Mr. P., it does If further experience in the cultivation Sept U), 11 & 12. 

or small wheels, five or six inches in diam- appear to —but it also gives us a good home of China wheat should confirm these re- KENXUCK y._Lexington Sept.9, 10 11 & 12. 

pter are used-one being Dlaced at or near , c i , , suits, its introduction into this country will Upper Cakada.—B rockvilie, Sept24,25 &26. <1 

eter, arc used, one Dung placed at or near inarket f or our produce,—so we must e en bg & matter of i mpor tance. It will be the American Institute, Castle Garden, New York, jj 

each end, inserted in the upright piece of take the evi i and the good together. kind nl0St profitable and marketable. Mr. Oct. 1 to 6; Plowing Match. 7 & 8; Cattle Show, A 

_ a _ a __ • . _ r i_ i a . ^ i i 1 n_ In &. lo. ) u 


ements for a long time, but little if any good 
could be perceived. Almost every one has 


satisfactoi ily test any subject. 

Yours, f. w l, 

Greece, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1851. 

“NE PLUS ULTRA GATE” OUTDONE. 


the gate, or between two pieces of board, 
that may be placed near the ends, (the 
former is preferred,) so as to raise the gale 
two or three inches from the ground. The 


The lands at one dollar per acre, are of C. has now some 150 bushels, and is will- 

course at some distance from any of the t0 excban g° a amount to ex 

, , , . ... * . , tend its culture and better test its adapta- 


villages, but they are rapidly settling with 
sturdy farmers. There are many small 


tion to different varieties of soil. 

Watermelon Sugar—D ean Swift s hu- 


wheels may be made of cast iron, or of f arms bought, within three or four Watermelon Sugar Dean Swilt s hu- 

wood banded with hoop iron. Iron is best- mUeg of this place , upon very reasonable ™orous idea of extracting sunbeams from 
A strip of board, or plank, is laid in the fprmc . „ av to $90 ner acre- —also cucumbers will be realized yet as a so er 

around even with the surface for the 7 7 ^ f per acre, also f b ome «j onat han Doolittle” or other, 

ground, e en witb the surlace, lor the severa i to ren t, or work upon shares, where a Qhicaao paper acknowledges the receipt 

wheels to roll upon, and extends along by trusty men> w Eh moderate means, might do 0 f watermelon sugar—the real thing. We 
the side of the fence far enough for the wg]1 for themse lves, and the owners of the have only to say that if the sugar boiler 
gate to roll and rest upon when open. Two goP Yours, very resp’y, got his melons in the Cincinnati market a 

posts are placed near each other at one Joseph P Morris short time ago, he might afford otto of rose 


got his melons in the Cincinnati market a 
short time ago, he might afford otto of lose 
at as low a price. The Chicago paper says: 

“We have seen and used sugar made 
from cane, maple, corn and beets, but we 


posts are placed near each other at one Joseph P Morris short time ago, he mignt anorci otto oi i use 

end of the gate, between which it passes wellsboro’, Tioga Co., Pa., Aug. SS9, 1851. at as low a price. Tb< ; pap ^ 7 de 

^ r .i -.it- _ “ Wg have seen and used sugar maae 

out on opening. One ot these is the tence -„ nr i Kppts but we 

post, the other keeps the gate in its place, , Mo* cuts* -When milk is drawn m rom maple "£ Ucious i 

, - * h , . r , the usual way from the cow, the last of the have never seen any *»u pui , J 

and is fastened to the former by a cross- railkino . ig th / richesfc because the cream has sweet as this. r Io our mind it is equal to 

piece at the top. ia ° t part r5sen to tke surface, inside the the best quality of honey. 1 lie w atermelon 

No fastening of the gate is required when cow’s udder; the portion last drawn off of possesses a great amoun o < sacc ar^ e 

closed, except to keep it in an upright po- course contains the most of it. This fact matter mi a ' ery £ rotr j cou ] d no t be 
... ... v. i l . , • shows the importance of thorough milking, see why makin 0 , 

Sltton, which may be done by having a strip More milk is F sai d to be obtained from the made a profitable business, in a climate 

of board project back a little on each side CQW when she is m ii ked three times a day adapted to the growth ol it. 

of the fence post at the head of the gate. t b an when but once or twice, but in this last -- . 

When the design and use of the gate will case it is very rich.— Maine Farmer. Good fences make goo neig ors. 


JYLILK ULUiAiN. vv iicil mu tv is uiauu tii “ ^ - j l 1 1 

the usual way from the cow, the last of the have never seen any so pure and de\ c ous y 

milking is the richest because the cream has «weel. as ^ T he watermelon 

,n great part rhen to the surface, ms.de.the bea t qual. y >t Iion y saccbarine 


STATE EXHIBITIONS. 

New York. —Rochester, Sept. 1 6, 17, 18 & 19. {g 

Pennsylvania.—H arrrisburgh, Oct 23,24 & 25. 1S 

Vermont.—M iddlebury, Sept. 10 & 11. n 

New Hampshire.—M anchester, Oct. 8, 9 & 10. ‘ | 

0 U i O .—Columbus, Sept. 24, 25 &26. 

Michigan. —Detroit, Sept. 24, 25 & 26. 

Wisconsin. —Janesville, Sept. 16, 17 & 18. 
Georgia.— Macon, Oct. 29, 30 &31. 

Maryland. —Baltimore, Sept. 23, 24, 25 & 26. I 
Rhode Island. —Providence, Sept 10,11 & 12. <| 

Kentucky. —Lexington, Sept. 9, 10, 11 & 12. \ 

Upper Canada.— Brockvilie, Sept. 24, 25 & 26. < 

American Institute, Castle Garden, New York, , 
Oct. 1 to 6; Plowing Match, 7 &8; Cattle Show, ^ 
15, 16 & 18. : 

NEW YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Allegany. —Angelica, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Cayuga. —Auburn, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Chenango. —Smyrna, Oct. I and 2. 

Cattaraugus. —Elicottvillo, Sept. 24 and 2o. \ j 

Dutchess.— Washington, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Erie. —Lancaster, Sept. 9 and 10. 

Fulton 4- Hamilton. —Johnstown, Oct. 7. 

Genesee.- —-Batavia, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Q reene . —Coxsackie, Sept. 24 and 25. 

Herkimer. -Sept. 9. 

Jefferson. —Watertown, Sept. 10 and 11. 

Lewis. —Turin, Sept. 10 and 11. 

Livingston. —Geneseo, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Madison. —Hamilton, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Onondaga .—Syracuse, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Otsego .— --— Oct. 1 and 2. 

Oswego. —Oswego, Sept.. 10 and 11. 

Oneida. —Utica, Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Ontario. —Canandaigua, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Orleans. —Albion, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Queens .—Jamaica, Oct. 2. 

Seneca. —Waterloo, Oct. 9 and 10. . • 

Saratoga. —Mechanics ville. Sept. 9.10 and 11. > 
W tiyne. —Lyons, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. < 

Wyoming. — Wethersfield Springs, Sept 24 ( 

and 25. „ , _ ,„ , x 

Washington.—So. Hartford, Sept. 1/ and 18. 

TOWN AND DISTRICT SOCIETIES. \ 

E. Bloomfield Ag. So.— E. Bloomfield, Sept 24. \ 
Union A<r. V Mecli. l air Jr Cattle Show. 
Arcade, Wyoming Co., Sept. 25 and 26. 









































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


STRAWBERRIES.' 


V JV ■* * . . , n . , , , , I 

After they have finished hearing, where 
■ : 7 • ~~ cultivation in distinct hills is pursued—and 

WHITE WHORTLEBERRIES. that j g tbe best f or g arc ] en culture, or when 

~ ' , , only a family bed or two are kept—the run- 

Wkite blackberries have already been ners should be cut off and the soil well stir- 
alluded to in the Rural. While spending red to strengthen the roots for next year’s 
a few days in Massachusetts, a short time bearing. A solution of guano water should 
since at the house of a farmer, his wife, be occasionally sprinkled over them; and if 

after attending to her household duties, on light soils, leached ashes and clay mixed 
° . , , with the mould they occupy. A strong, 


ftWumk ad*. ■” 

/ Mr. J. J. Mechi, the gentleman on whose 

~ • ~ ■■ ■■■— estate an American Reaper did such cred- 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS itable work, has published a letter, stating 

issued from the united states patent office tba £ ^ be gfdd Reaping Machine had been 
For the week ending Aug. 26, 1851. at work all day on his farm, cutting a heavy 


after attending to her household duties, 
went whortleberrving, and on her return 


esiaui an Aineiiwii ^ '"y- ivRVTWft vrtttT 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS itab l e wor k, has published a letter, stating DKY INU f ruit. 

ued from the united stains patent office that the said Reaping Machines had been A CORHESPONDENT inquires f or a de- 
For the week ending Aug. 26, 1851. at work all day on bis farm, cutting a heavy scrj tion of the best mode of drying f ruit 

m r. ., ... t . forimDrove- cro P wbeat ’ wltb on .& s1 aw \ P^ r !\ 1<l ^ While so much attention is given to the 

1 o David Allan of SL Louis, Mo., imp ] ai(]> and that he had arrived at the follow- cuUivation of fruit> ther e still exists a great 

snt m washing machines. ing conclusions respecting it: “1st. It will dp ficienc V j n ffQod c hean and exneditious 

To Hiram Carver, of Edinburgh, Va„ for im- ® f fifteen acres ner day ac- detl ^ucy 111 g°? a > cnea P and expeditious 

.. cut Horn ten to mtcen acies pci )> methods of drvimr—which hv convert,imr 


To Hiram Carver, of Edinburgh, Va., for im¬ 
provement in cabbage cutters. 

To R. Gillet and L. Allis, of Hartford, Conn., 


deficiency in good, cheap and expeditious 
methods of drying—which by converting 


rich clayey loam is the very best soil for ^ j m p rovemen t in self-acting cheese presses, 
strawberries. On light sandy soils, the fruit To Jame8 Harrison, of Jamestown, N. Y., for 


brought in a bush of the Black Whorde- strawberries. On light sandy soils, the fruit ° r .p o j a 
berry species, whose berries were perfectly j s a pt to he small, imperfect, and wanting ; m p rovei 
ripe and lusciously sweet, but of a transpa- flavor. If the plants be past three years To Jo 
rent white These, like the white currant, old, either prepare a new bed of fresh earth c E H 

the white raspberry and the white black- let new runners strike between the old me 

me wnue raspo j plants where the future stools should stand. T G 

berry, are superior in quality to the colored When gQ gtruck> gpade j n tbe 0 ld stools, G Clin 

varieties. The white-black whortleberry wb j cb will make a partial manure for the p ad ] ock> 


improvement in dental hydraulic cups. 


rake boards. 3rd. The paddle wheels do | cubure 0 f t,he highest flavored sorts, 
not injure the crop.” He says he is ‘con- | . , , . , , 


To Jonathan F. Ostrander (assignor to A B. & that a]] the rea ping in * England will 

C. E. Hutchinson,) of New York, N. Y., for im- ^ be ^ . horge Qr gteam mac hines.” 
provement in rotary harrows. 


Dried apples and dried peaches already 
constitute a considerable article of com- 


ovement in rotary harrows. It is desirable in that rak y country to !“f ce - But their quality is immeasurably 

To Geo. McGregory, Robt. Lee, and Thomas han , est , he a great hurry in dry “ft™* l ° * at which might be attained. 

G. Clinton, of Cincinnati, Ohio, lor unproved I. . . r i I np snmp Hirrprpnp.pm fiRvnr PYiQte hptwPAD 


has another excellency, which is this,—it young plant. ToP. H. Niles, of Boston, Mass., for improved 

will not color the lips and teeth of the con- Now is the time to plant out and es- adjustable tool haft. 

sumer All who have a “ prejudice” against tablish strawberry beds when not done in To G w 0 ti s , of L ynn, Mass., for improve- Improvement in Bee Hives.— Mr. Rob- usually selected, simply because the dried 
nnlnrpd lins will Day double the price of tbe s P rln g- If the weather be dry, throw men t in insulators for lightning rods. bins H. Stevens, of Litchfield, Hillsdale Co, fruit is bought by the pound, and not for 

, , ^ r P ‘ y t1 _ i( ,i >» r n f tbe young plants into water just before set- To Horace Smith, of Norwich, Ct., (assignor Mi chigan, has taken measures to secure a its excellence. Late or inferior peaches 

colored berries, for the wh j s * ting them, to freshen them lor striking im- to C. Palmer, of New York, N. Y.,) for improve- paten ° f or an improvement in Bee Hives, are chosen, because their owners have no 

same species. mediately. Let the setting plants be young, men ts in breech-loading fire-arms. consisting of a series of boxes placed in a other use for them; when, beside the in- 

, • V 1 , • , ^ XT w. Vl-nn nvo Iv O 171 f'f UlffAVAllC 0/1 111 to n~1 T'V • 1 rTVli „ t Cl L r, on ( nfici! xvr-l ' * n ■ n . 1 1 , IT 1 


days; there is a prospect of this now being The same difference in flavor exists between 
done by machines to the great benefit of unpalatable seedlings and the most highly 
farmer^ improved grafted variety, whether they be 

!_____fresh or dried. Yet the poorest apples are 

Improvement in Bee Hives.— Mr. Rob- usually selected, simply because the dried 
bins IT. Stevens, of Litchfield, Hillsdale Co., fruit is bought by the pound, and not for 


same species 


It is very difficult, it is said, to cultivate from new runners having vigorous white To Dayid Tilton, of Stoneham, Mass., (assign- rectano . u j ar case and which areso arranged, ferior flavor of the late seedlings so large 

J ... / 11 rt nnto hmrn K n o / TAAtc whl/*h x 1.!_ A urnnl-ror t) 7 O', i . i i i ,1 . i r , 


successfully, the black variety of the high 
blackberry species, while the white variety, 
though of the same species, is much more 


roots. Old plants have black roots, which or t 0 himself and Samuel Sweetzer, of Boston, 
are not so good, and are hard to strike. If Mass.,) for improvement in padloks. 


that but four boxes are used for one swarm ly used, the cool damp weather to which 
of bees, having communication through all they are exposed while drying does the 


, - w . 1 c L l„_ _ ' , r, r -n -ID c UI UCC&, UdVlllH UUIIJUIumuauuu miuuiiu c*xi - j - I- - J Q - — — ~ 

tne weather continues dry after planting, To Samuel Brown, of Berwick, Pa., for im- ^ but eacb box hag an open i ng j n work in a very imperfect manner, and a 


water each plant with half a pint of water, provement in lime kilns. 

if vou can. For garden culture, plant in To Geo. Bacon and R. J. Raven, of New York, 


easily cultivated than its colored brother, if you can. For garden culture, plant in To 

If this be so, and the quality more deli- rows two feet apart, and eighteen inches in N. Y. 

1 -A if tbp nmfpr the row. For field culture, set in rows three fortes, 

cious besides, why not give it tne preier- ...... , ,o 

>jo i fLof jirviirf at pifflitppn inchps between the Pn 


provement in lime KUna. fron t, and the whole four openings placed half decayed flavor is mingled with that of 

To Geo. Bacon and R. J.R ven, , directl in frQnt of a square tube passing the fruit itself. If dried at all in the open 

N. Y., for improvement in horizontal square piano- thrQ ^ tbe f ront board of the case, but air, it is of much consequence that early 
for , l r- _ _ „ , . with a passage in it for each box. By this sorts, both of apple and peach, be selected 

'Pn C S KiiIWIav nf Mncnn. ()a.. for minrove- a P . . J , n. _a xi. _ t __ i. a _ _ 


Clous oesiu^; wily ^ feet apart „ at eighteen inches between the To C. S. Bulkley, of Macon, Ga.. for improve- ^ Tv o? he four boxe^ nmy be taken that the benefit of a hot sun may be se- 

ence at once . Let berry growers attend to plantg> They may b e allowed to run to- ment in means of obviating difficulties arising from {wm ^ wi [ b the bon . ^ conta i ns cured. Why is it not as easy to plant and 

this matter and report as soon as time will gether or not as your opportunity for culti- defective insulation of Telegraphs. without disturbing the bees or the other raise early prolific sorts, that will ripen at a 

allow. vation, the size of the fruit required, and the To Henry Carter and Jas. Rees, of Pittsburgh, o time when two days of hot sun will dry 

In the eastern part of Massachusetts a market price of it may determine. Good, Pa., for improved nut and washer machine. ---—- them, as later sorts, which will scarcely get 

_:_fresh, sod land, newly turned over and To J. P. Colrie, of New York, N. Y., for im- v,-, T Minmis of d™ at. all in the nnen air 1 ? 


„ »vn fl vi m Dntpd will, nwraiW fresh, sod land, newly turned over and To J. P. Colrie, of New York, N. Y. t for im- 
nurseiyman .p .. plowed deep, is the best, being clean, which provement in machinery for cutting glass, 

sand plants of the high blackberry, and did 5 emands ]egg labor than o]d cultivated and To D. W. C. McCloskey, of New York, N. Y., 
not produce one worth preserving. I he manU red soils. When the young roots be- for improvement in self-acting blow-pipe lamps, 
white ‘blackberry is quite common in Frank- g j n to feel the decomposing sod below, they To W. T. Richards, of New Haven, Ct., for 


lin county, Mass. It grows also in Maine, j rejoice and spread, and throw out such tops improvement in machinery for forming joints of ]ubricating the bearing s of axles, &c. He 


The white raspberry, and currant are cul- »» will delight you, full of the finest fruit eli,.tic,l springs. 

. , r the coming spring, and repaving you for all To J. P. Sherwood, of Fort Edward, N. Y., for 

tiv-fttorl with success. Whv may not the , , & ° ■ / J . J ___v- „ 


ective insulation ot leiegrapns. without disturbing the bees or the other raise early prolific sorts, that will ripen at a 

ro Henry Carter and Jas. Rees, of Pittsburgh, b time when two days of hot sun will dry 

., for improved nut and washer machine. . --—- them, as later sorts, which will scarcely get 

ro J. P. Colne, of New York, N. Y., for im- ]^ EW - Lubricator. — Mr. T. Mingus, of dry at all in the open air? 

(vement in machinen for clllan & s' 388 - Lanesboro’, Susquehanna Co., Pa., has in- A good and faultless mode of using arti- 

,° ‘ * . c os e y*° ew _ , or 1 ” vented and taken measures to secure a pa- fl c ial heat appears not to have been yet 

"rRichards ,’of ‘New^Haven, Ct.^for tent an improvement in an apparatus practiced. The great and existing deficien- 
... , . . , f . ... f which he terms the L niversal Oder, for C y ls a want oi free circulation of the heat- 

provemen in mac iner) or ormu j i s lubricating the bearings of axles, &c. He ed a ir. Hence the reason that the use of 


tivated with success. Why may not the 
white blackberry and the white whortle¬ 
berry be also produced in great abundance ? 
Then will those who eschew onions, and 


t'our labor .—American Agriculturist. 

THE ROSE BUG. 


blackberry pies, on special occasions, par- j nsect pes t known to the Western States, 


take of the latter whenever offered. w. 
NEW ROSES. 

Col. Harris of the Ohio Cultivator thus 
“ speaks out ” under the above heading.— 


Its appearance and depredations are heard 
of in all directions, and all seem to be 
equally powerless against it. 

It is a cleopterous insect named by Fab- 


c ip ica springs. employs a roller covered with cloth, or any fl a t hoards and shelves is usually attended 

o.. . erwoo , o other suitable material, secured in a vibrat- with greater or less decay. Light wooden 

unpnnemen in cu nai mac tine.. ing frame, having two arms connected to- lattice work is better, but imperfectly ad- 

0 ' .. ’ ’ gether by rods. This roller touches the m |t s a tree circulation, without making the 

piovemeu m .pice i ,_. _bearing of the shaft or axis, and revolves in slits too wide to prevent the dried fruit 

IMPROVEMENT IN THIMBLES AND SCISSORS aa oil cup below, in which there are coiled from falling through Cheap netting or 

___ springs pressing on the arms spoken ot, which light twine is a still farther improvement. 

We learn by the London Patent Journal kee P tlie lubricating roller continually in An easy mode of making it is thus de- 
that a Mr. Charles Marsden, of London, has con . tact . and revolving with the bearing scribed by a correspondent of the Michi- 


The Rose Bug threatens to be the worst IMPE0 VEMENT IN THIMBLES AND SCISSORS 


taken out a patent for an improvement in 
thimbles and scissors, which is worthy of 


ricus, its first describer, Melolontha Subspi- a ttention. He makes his thimbles ventila- 
nosa. The beetle measures seven-twenti- ting, so as to permit the free escape of 

nflta of an inr-Ji in InnotL wii.h a stand or -_:_»:_ r n__ « ™«i.i —:»v. 


which it lubricates. gan Farmers—“Take common carpet yarn, 

_ ~ ^ warp it for two or three yards length, just 

Improvement in Saw Mills. Mr. Ed- ag you cboose ; u §e a five or six quarters 
win YY eed, of Westport, Conn., has taken reed . j n draw ing through the reed, use ev- 


v - - — —- - j - ' l U LtlU UUI.OIUU UUU , uwo auuno luu uixiour , , , i r ,i i • i • _ jo ' \ 

Long Toe. ration to pass up out of the thimble. end, the other ends of the chains being se- open, alternately ; when taken from the : 

The Rose Bug makes its appearance T tti it] • : necessarv CUf ® d l ° ® y8 whlC i receive a vlbrat0I 7 loom, fasten it to a light frame, and it is 

nit the second week in June, or south . , ? tti ’ j : „ y * raotlon a «d operate the saw. The usual rea dy for use.” Frames covered with mil- 


We wish more writers for the rural press eths of an inch in length, with a slender per spiration, There is a metal lining with- “^asures to secure a patent lor an improve- e ry third or fourth space between the teeth 

were in the habit of calling things by their body tapering before and behind, with very | n tbe large cylinder of the thimble, and this ment ?'• by c? i US l n S “ ie S J W , to b ® of it; to insure strength, double your thread 

rioht names without retrard to the interests long feet, which latter circumstance caused i s perforated and attached by metal points operated by chains made fast (each chain) occas ionaily, and in weaving beat two or 

nght names, wHhoixt xeg .rtl to the mterests it = be named by Lalriene to ^ outside one . this allows the perspi- ^ one end, to guttles ho tl.ng the saw at one three lhrealls Ioosely together, and more 

of this or that man, 01 class of men. or Long Toe. ration to pass up out of the thimble. end, the other ends of the chains being se- open> alternately; when taken from the 

There seems to be a great disposition to The Rose Bug makes its appearance * cured to pulleys which receive a vibratory loom, fasten it to a light frame, and it is 

multiply flowers with hard foreign names about the second week in June, or south . , ? wi ’ d : y ’ motion and operate the saw. The usual read y for use.” Framescoveredwithmil- 

which have no distinctive character. Ido perhaps somewhat earlier, according to the t • tb P -i twist °wlnVh not saw g ate an ^ connecting rod are dispensed ii ne t would probably be found well adapt- 

not pretend to be much of a florist, but season, and stays with us from 30 to 40 ‘lj j n fl! cts ffiiurv on the fino-ers but Dre ^' ltb and addittonal saw space is obtained. e d for drying the smaller fruits, 

when I see two roses so much alike that days, when it suddenly disappears. While ,r T* “ J "I 7 them ly." L° ot ” hands - A " y ni ! rabe ^ SaWS may b ° U f d U ?° n , the Rooms or buildings made for drying by 

all the difference is in the name, I conclude it lives it preys upon the rose, the grape Q f th bowl armg ith a vert j c i e Dr0 . same P lan ‘ J his improvement is consider- artibcia] beat> musfc adm j t a very f ree ven- 
that one of them is not very original. The | vine, the cherry, the plum, the apple, and ™ ^[her arm nu t0 ! bC n UaW ? ^ ! t ilabon - ^e have found that when fruit 

same is true of Verbenas. Fifty different many other fruit trees, and has been known J - ° De rmanent side oressure to the ^ Crofl i t » of est P ort * has become on iattice sbe i ves is placed near a fire or 

names do not give us fifty distinct styles of to resort to the corn field and even forest bl;ld ^‘ ei P ur j n g proper contact of the cut- the ass l g nee of the invention. — &ci. Am. under a stove> wbere there is no current of 

blooms or any thing like it; neither does a trees for subsistence. The female deposits ‘ witboat ' ffort 0 f ‘the user; this Fire Avvihilator -E.xneriments with air ’ and where beat is ira P arted soleI y b >’ 


that one of them is not 
same is true of Verben 


names do not give us fifty distinct styles of to resort to the cornfield and even forest g lades> ensuring proper contact of the cut- the aSb l g nee 01 t^m^venUon. Am. 

blooms, or any thing like it: neither doesa trees for subsistence. The female deposits . erf Kit f 0 ^ t ^ of the Bser; th!s f , i „ IH1LiT0R -Experiments with 
splendid name insure a splendid flower of 80 eggs at the depth of from one to four als = ens b ures a d cutting edge from end a new invention for extinwuUhin-r fire hav- 
any variety And this reminds me of a inches m the earth, which hatch in twenty lbe ” bUdes . Small Instruments f„” pro e d m<S satisSyt Eng ^d, is 

ww kind of rose, of which several sneci- davs after thev are laid. The urubs are , , , _, . _ mg pruveu uiudi, sauswtwq ^ . 


*y m »er o saws may ue useu u™ Rooms Qr buildings made f or drying by 
same plan, fins improvement is consider- artifl( , ial )leab must | dmit a ve f / ee s ve ' 
ed to be a valuable improvement, and Mr. ti|aUon We have found , hat ' when fruit 
Charles Crofut, of Westport, has become on kuice shelves is placed nettr a 6re or 
the ass ignee of the invention. -S«. Am. under a st 0 V e, „ bere lhere is n0 current of 

Fire A MI H.LiT 0 R.-Experiments with w '« rc hcat “ ”P art ?J ^'<7 .*>7 


new kind of rose, of which several sped- days after they are laid The grubs are liaWe t0 1)e overlooked now a days as 
mens were obtained at large expense from whitish m color, and feed on the roots with ins[ ; fica „ t for ira p r „ ving or pateiiung, 

_th XT_ l.sr.* emenr. I rnlnr craw,ra in rsr-xntcrmt tl f Ir.trrhow O * O A _ O 7 


radiation, it becomes heated without drying 
for there is no current to sweep off the 


Plymouth, Mass., last spring. I refer to which they come in contact till October, but ^ are the kin / of pa ? ents r t hat pay 
the Oalestegia Pubescens, which was rep- when they burrow downwards below the b ^ lhesa improvements on the scis- 
resented as being something extra. Awn- reach of frost, and spend the winter m a sQrs and lhimble valuable, indeed 

tor in the Rural New-Yorker says, ‘‘the torpid condition. In the spring they as- . are exceedingly uiefuL While we 
Oalestegia Pubescens promises to be a cend to near the surface and effect their we ’ r coats and we respect the genius 

humbug” and that is just what I have been transformation to bugs; when they are no! overlook improving the in¬ 

saying, after watching the developments of ready for the summer a campaign. We 5trumente wl , ioh make lhe r m . q? he l adies> 
this flower for the present season. A good thus have a fresh crop of them every season wi „ bless Mr Marsden for his improve< l 
Morning Glory will beat it all to pieces. and can obviously do but little to combat tb j mb j e 

- —.—-- them, except while in the bug state.— 1__ 

HORTICULTURAL HINTS. I^rairie Farmer. thf ttwtvftjsat. statr ■RTmvnvR 


UIUVCU UJLUOl oawaiauLUi v in uu^ianu, ao . v , •. t> a 1 

r .v-' 7 . & mi,, moisture about it. But when suspended 

as attracting attention in this country, ihe . . , ., , , , . 

ur d* v u a • .1 u, - u. , ^ immediately over the stove, where the beat¬ 
’s* English papers speak in the highest terms . . J . ., 

■av c ■ u • u -i v l.v .1 ed air is constantly ascending, the process 

<*V /At itc nnnn hurnino* hniminers phfp.k- _ - _ . . _* 


but they are the kind of patents that pay of j ts e ff ects upon burning buildings, check- ecl alr ls COn S ,, n - V , ascenuin g> process 
best, and these improvements on the scis- ing tbe fl ames instantly, and totally extin- f 0 . e ®^ ra P ldl y and perfectly. W hen thus 
sors and thimble are very valuable, indeed gushing the fire in a few minutes. The dndd 11 ls ne . ar y . wblte m , c . olcr > retains 
they are exceedingly useful. While we machine is portable and can be carried by ! te ,? av ° R unlm P ai [ ed » and is incomparably 
wear coats and pants, we respect the genius one man> ai f d cost about $20 each. A com- bet k ter than a g ieat deal we often see, which 
that does not overlook improving the in- pany bas been formed, and the patent for 1S brdwn w ’ th a g e » and sp^ed with mcipi- 
struments which make them. The ladies, f b j s coun t r y procured. It is, therefore, ex- f nt deea /’ befdre tbe mo ‘ stur e 1S all expel- 


HORTICULTTJRAL HINTS. 


‘ r 1 fres^crODo* them ev«r season ^ ^ ibis country procured his, theSe 

olS Totf iX^tlTat S? "“! his peoted soo i i be introduced her ,-Delu- ad b 7 tha tard >' 8ab ‘ 

cept while in the bug state.—-- ivu)e[jY. 3.) Grautte. _ following would probably be a well 

Farmer ■ THE UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILDER. Spring Bedsteads.— We saw, savs the arranged drying room for this purpose.— 

,«T.vu a f 7 r« Trfp Ladev with m 77 Rochester Democrat, at Mr. Richardson's Bet the shelves made of netting, stretched 

iS fom the New E^gknd Far- „ r “ 8 “»**« ’“f b /. R t factory, on Front-st., a new description of »" f r am “> ° 0 CU P7 lbe int f 10r or ““ tnd 

the novel experiment of transplanting Cupper, Architect, it is illustrated by 29 bedstead, which those who love an easy portion ot the room, one above another, at 


Growing trees may be pruned moder- Transplanting a Pkar Tree Laden with This is tbe t i t ] e of a } ar£?e f 0 ]j 0 by R. a. 
ately now as at any other season oi the Cupper, Architect; it is illustrated' by 29 

year (popular proverbs to the contrary not- a p e ’ ar tree laden fndt) was performed in large and fine plates, containing many fig- 
withstandtng.) It is well to pi line a little Cambridge last week. The tree is of the Le- ures. It may be said the land is flooded 
at different seasons, when much is required, perne variety, 18 inches in diameter, a few feet with bookg on geometry; every week some 

as severe pruning at any time is always from the ground. 34 feet in heighth and the dis- tb J outi to iH um i na te the 

■ a, • aun ;j n ,i u T . tance through the branches in any direction over new auuior comes oui io luuminaie uie 

prejudicial. Oeeasion fa it . b> 30 f ee t The quantity of the fruit now upon the world with some new idea of his own, but 

training young trees at first as they should tree j s estimated at two barrels. The tree was totally worthless for any practical purpose. 


Cupper, Architect; it is illustrated by 29 bedst g ad wb j cb tbose wbo ] ove an easy portion of the room, one above another, at 
large and fine plates, containing many fig- &nd ^ tbe game time w holesome couch, free intervals, and leaving sufficient space 
ures. It may be said the land is flooded wU1 do well tQ j t He laceg a geries for the person in attendance to pass freely 
wtth books on geometry; every week some of hour . g]ass wire sprinas upon tbe « slats” round on evei 7 Slde next t0 walL This 
new autbor comes out , t0 illuminate the formincr & the bottom of the beadstead, and would not on! 7 be more convenient, but \ 
world with some new idea of his own, but secure | tbem at the top upoa strong can- admit a better circulation of air, than if 
totally worthless for any practical purpose. yags gackincT The mattra ss is then placed the shelves were P laced a g alnsfc the wall ‘ 

It is not the case with this book; it is science thig ® last i c foundation, and an easy The room might be heated with a small 

in _in nthflv WAf/lc t i .... . J »Mnn of TrrVkinU dIaoh f of £vof \ 


afterwards grow. moved a distance of 32 feet in the following jt is not the case with this book* it is science vass SMKmg. ine maitrass is u 

Old Raspberry canes which have fruited "™'" cr = A , tre ? ch iu ll ,‘ e form 1* reduced to Draclice -in other words the u P“ n 1 thlS •‘f* fou “ da “ on ' 

, [ J o ., . feet on each side, was dug around the tree, to reduced topratict, m omer words, ill and nl eaS ant bed IS thus formed. 

may be cut away, bometimes the joung ^ ,j ie de p dl 0 f 31 ^ f ee t„ a box of plank was geometry of a useful art, and the author is 1 __ 

canes start a vigorous tender growth after- built around the earth, thus left adhering to the well qualified for the task he has undertaken Drying up the Seas.—L ie\ 


canes start a vigorous tender growth after- built around the earth, thus left adhering to the 
wards; they will especially need protection roots, and by working in planks at the sides, a 

_ ’ > 1 J 1 Knffrvm toqu fnvmnil tlvtx llOY whifh tlma 


in November. 


bottom was formed to the box, which thus com¬ 
pletely encased the roots of the tree. A canal 


for he is not only a theoretical but a prac¬ 
tical man — a skillful, scientific workman.— 


Drying up the Seas. —Lieut. W. D. 


stove, the pipe of which should at first 
pass horizontally as near the floor as possi¬ 
ble, and afterward ascend to cause suffi- 


Porter, of the Navy, bas an interesting com- cient draught. This arrangement would' 
munication in the National Intelligencer, in heat the room far better than to place the 


Budding is yet in season. One good rule was dug from the tree to the place to which it The art of stair building is a very elegant wb i cb be undertakes to show that all the pipe over head, as is too often the case; the 


buds according to the size of the top, so as to weigh 25 tons—was safely deposited in its will learn much, as well as he who makes commented on from time to time, are caus- end near the top, to let off the vapor con- 

to avoid necessity for cutting away many ar c ( ^ l ! q ca p 1 aa ; ]er ^ t ^L^e '^nieUumoicumcd'iu stair-building alone his profession. A few e d by a constant diminution of the waters stantly arising; for even fresh cool air is 

branches larger than the finger. ‘moving it was 40 minute’s—expense .$50. y ears a g° slush work * ( we can cal1 noth ’ of the ocean; and that a process is at all better than a hot air charged with moisture. 

0 --- ing else,) did very well, and still there is tbnes go j ng on by which the substances The ventilators may be covered with wire 

Grafting Large Trees. —The only ob- too much respect paid to quantity, however held in solution in the ocean waters are con- gauze when it may become desirable to 

:t with many appears to be, to get the top bad; but owing to the great number of fine verted into solids. exclude flies, wasps, &c. — Albany Cult. 


branches larger than the finger. 

Instead of taking the first scions at hand, 
select the best sort, and such as will yield 


fruit of a kind or season in which the gar- ject with many appears to be, to get the top bad; but owing to the great number ot fine verted into solids. exclude flies, wasps, &c .—Albany Cult. 

den is deficient. A few buds of a prime off some way, no matter how, and get the buildings erected within the past few years ----- ----- 

sort can be safely sent in a letter to a grafts in, never once thinking that upon the in our city, a better taste has become preva- From the earliest dawning of policy to Security Against Poison. —Hundreds 

considerable distance. If there is too large manner of removing the branches, depends lent. First class joiners will become more this day Jie invention of men has been of lives might be saved by the knowledge 

a proportion of some varieties of fruit in a the beauty and symmetry of the tree after- and more demanded and respected, and sharpening and improving the mystery of of this single recipe. A large teaspoontul 
garden, or if some trees produce inferior wards. Instead of getting into the centre such men cannot be reared nor made with- murder, from the first rude essay of clubs of mustard mixed iu a tumbler of warm wa- 

fruit, the sooner they are changed the bet- and mutilating the top, remove the lower out the study of such books as this one.— and stones, to the present perfection of gun- ter, and swallowed as soon as possible, acts 

ter, provided they are young and healthy; branches at a good distance from the tree, This book is a great improvement on Nich- nery, cannoneering, bombarding, mining. as an instantaneous emetic, sufficiently pow- 

if they are old, they will scarcely repay the the first year, the next remove another set olson’s; it contains many new forms and su- J ---- " erful to remove all that is lodged in the 

trouble of grafting, and the much greater nearer the centre, and so on till the whole perior methods of working. Its price is $6 , Science simply means knowledge, re- stomach. 

consequentlrouble of dressing.— Pa. Farm top is removed, and you will then have a and.it is sold at No. 240 ‘26th street, corner duced to a system, so as to be readily taught ------ 7 — 

Journal. beautiful tree.— Mich. Farmer. of 9th avenue.— Sci. Am. and easily understood. A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 


























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


gflll 


'CGMCatiOnal. “ I5 2:20. 1 Cor.ins. 2 Cor. 2: 15; and • . 

[in reply to “H.” in last week’s Rural.] 4:3. 1 Pet. 3: 20. Rev. 21: 24, where U 

by l wetherell Said a l earn ed Doctor a few years ago, there was occasion to use this participle. W * i i | M 

.-—. ■ .■■■ ■ the verb “sit” is destined to be driven from Indeed it is of quite modern origin. B| i 1 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, the language, by the almost universal use 3. The words being built, thus used i Ai t 

Keene N II Aur 1 Ith 1851 tbe verb “set” for sit. A reaction has have a different meaning from what they ri, 

• ’ since taken place, and there is hope that sit have in the sentence, the house, being built, 

iainy meaning. The Institute assem- w j]] retain its place. Though what was said will be rented. There is no reason why the jPfej- 

p C( at ® 0 L oc • * ,a I cr ^ ^ r * of “sit” may be regarded by some as true same words used as an attribute and as a > v',’! 

of the “imperfect passive “participle” vet predicate, should differ in meaning. There 

hirst lecture by C. A. Greene, of Mil- ft w ill ever live in pure English. is nothing in the phrase which fits it for 

ton, Mass., on “Spelling.” In this lecture «He is building a house”-“ A house is this new use ’ The difficulty, which lies in >“ 

the merits of Phonography were discussed b - buiU „ „ If thi „ H « is not the nature of the past participle still re- 

and condemned. No two of its advocates ana jQ j c<l ] then analog is a ''d ”[~ mains.” • 

spell with uniformity’. The phonographic ° 1 , na * s a P L a ---——- 

spelling of such as have not learned Em? n8me n0t m Websters Dlct,onar y> nor in SOCIAL - SOCIABLE. ^-1Ij Jfft 

spelling ot sucli as have not learned Eng- Goodric h’s Webster.] “If this is not analo- - M&m. M Mi M\ 

hsh orthography, shows pretty dearly what ical »_ If what is not analogical ? What These words are not infrequently used 

would be the result of adopting this new does , <this „ refer to? Accordi to the as synonyms. They should not be so em- 

system of writing language. Mistakes in construcUon> j t must mean the second 0 . ployed, for they are quite unlike in mean- ^ iWf 

spelling may be classified some arise from tat i on v iz “ A house is beinff built ” Then in b r - Social relates to societythose who 

sound, Others irom carelessness, and many • j d ■ . . w ,, , are formed for society are social. Persons, 

more from ignorance. .. ,. . ‘ ’ . ' ' y ' . P ' who are ready to ioin in conversation are t0 he admired. Whenever he ventures up- 

,, . . . , . ...... ^ this phraseology is not analogical, it must _ y ^ ’. on unknown ground, he stop^ at its skirt, 

My method of teaching spelling is this: be “phonasmical” That it is the latter, socmbl<? - Man 15 a S0CIal animal- 1 . e., both t0 examine and atten 5- then turns 

I take Worcester’s Dictionary, and require a q must agree w j tb ] dm wbo co i ned tbe mad e for society. It does not follow that against the wind and snuffs up the current, 

of every pupil that he have a blank-book, aforesaid word. So much for “ Analogy ” ah men are sociable, because all men are and by that means discovers an enemy’s 

J • . .1 1 il i * • 11 OJ* _• 1 • T r • .1*1 i onnvAO/iU 


BY L. WETHERELL. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Keene, N. II., Aug. 14th, 1851. 
Rainy morning. The Institute assem¬ 
bled at 9 o’clock. Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Robbins. 


ton, Mass., on “Spelling.” In this lecture 
the merits of Phonography were discussed 
and condemned. No two of its advocates 
spell with uniformity. The phonographic 
spelling of such as have not learned Eng- 


system of writing language. Mistakes in 
spelling may be classified—some arise from 
sound, others from carelessness, and many 
more from ignorance. 

My method of teaching spelling is this: 


SOCIAL-SOCIABLE. 




liM' 


THE STAG OR HART. 


to be admired. Whenever he ventures up¬ 
on unknown ground, he stop^ at its skirt, 
both to examine and attend; then turns 


and in it record every word that is misspell- | TT . 1.1*11 ‘11 -v T7 , I ot/waj UCU 1 PO. JL 1 cft UCIOUI 1 lfc ft til 1 JKCJT ctlll 

. T _ J . 1 He next speaks" phiolologically.” When , , b , \ 

ed. It requires from three to five years to TJ , .. . . a close observer, he freqently gets the rep 

.i II- proves that it is philological, philosophi- . , . . . . \ 

go through the book, if the child should be , , , 1 utation of being what is called “ unsocial’ 

D . , cal or analogical to join the verD and par- . , ° 

required to spell every word. By passing .... ° . . . . . in the circles where he mingles. No mat 

^ J \ b ticiple denoting present time, with the past , . , , , . b 

over such words as the pupil knows how to . . , . , . , , ter how unsociable he is—he cannot be 

.. . . , r ..... , participle m order to convey knowledge to , . , , 

enh f ho tPArk r*Q n hn Qoonmn ichoH in I occ A J nmnov I tv o/n orman! o/-v r* no V. n 1 1 i v-v on 


all men are sociable, because all men are and by that means discovers an enemy’s 
social beings. If a person is a thinker and approach. 


over such words as the pupil knows how to 


spell, the work can be accomplished in less . , . . . . . J ,. b , 

. r the mind either by writing or speaking, he 

, . , r, „ will do, what he has not yet done, though 

Rflmarknn ho ooinro hu It h Ttjavpt) j 7 & 


a close observer, he freqently gets the rep- ^ be s ^ a & ^ ve y ears arriving at perfec- 

utation of being what is called “unsocial” ‘I 0 "’ “ nd f' d „°“ “ c ? eds 35 i if '>« aUai " s 

„ the age of 40, he exhibits manifest symp- 

m the circles where he mingles. No mat- toms of infirmity and age . The or f gin ^ 

ter how unsociable he is—he cannot be color of the English stag was red, but the 


Remarks on the lecture by G. F. Thayer, 
who said it was and is a disgrace to a man 


he has labored to do it. 


. , . , . , , ,, ,,f. , , , Lastly—he speaks “philosophically.”— 

to undertake to teach the “ higher branch- TT j , ■ ,• • • , „ 

„ , , . „ aX ° . Under this division he says,—“ One of the 

es, when he cannot spell the words of his „ . . • „ 

i m, .., . , , . first principles, and a universally acknowl- 

every-day use. Ihe “higher branches” , r . . , , , . 

. ... ° edged one, is, that when the object of a 


as they are called, are not the really higher 
studies. The higher are those that every 


properly unsocial, so long as he lives in so- generality of them now are between a yel- 
ciety. If he quit society, and live the life ow and a brown; some few amongst them 

of a recluse, then call him unsocial; but do are P^fectly while, and those have the ap- 
,, , . .... . . . pearance of being most domestic and tame, 

not call him so, while he remains in society, , , 

, , , . ... . J i lie passion for hunting was formerly car- 

though he is so unsociable as to refuse to ried t0 such an exces8) t b hat in the iigns 

converse at all with any one. Sociable, both of Rufus and Henry I. of England, 
as the reader will discern, has an active the life of a stag was thought so estimable, 
signification, while social has a passive ^ ba ^ Ihe same criminality was attached to 


THE END! 

A candle in it’s socket lying, 

Flickering, fading, brightening, dying; 
The Autumn leaf fast rustling by, 

A strain of music’s latest sigh, 

The summer wind’s last, failing breath,— 
A mournful tone which tells of death ; 

A fire whose embers scarce arc burning,-- 
A spirit to it’s God returning; 

A sun extinguished from it’s place, 

A system vanishing in space :— 

Thus all things end save God ! 

Thus all thirigs end ! ah 1 said we so 7 
Can aught have end that lives below ? 

Is nothingness the end of strife ? 

And void the crowning point of life? 
Annihilation ! is there aught 
Save madness, in the monstrous thought ? 
We boldly say a thing is ending,— 

We mean some change is o’er it pending ; 
For matter changed, and changed must be 
Forever, like some changing sea : 

Thus all things change save God ! 

The year is ending, quickly flying, 

Yet lingering still among us, dying 
With faltering footsteps, failing fast, 

A few more days and then the last. 

His books are closed ; each broken vow 
Recorded there against us now, 

In fearful sameness there must stay ; 

Each thought, each Scene now past away; 
Aye, past, and ended though they be, 

The end of all things we shall see ; 

But that end is not yet. 

Where goes the candle when it dies? 

The leaf, the music, Summer’s sighs? 

A-finished thought, a world, a death. 
Where is the home of parted breath ? 
Where goes a year, an age, nay, time? 
Where is the end, the great sublime ? 

All, all but centre round their Being, 

The Great, Omnipotent, All-seeing ! 
Unending, and unchanged forever ; 

In vain the end from Him we sever,— 

All ends are hid in God ! 


time. He was followed by “ Father , , 

J CdffCQ 

Greenleaf,” who said that he received a . & . 

Amen 

letter from a teacher of a Hindi School in 

o disco v< 

which many misspelled words were found ^ \ 

J 1 Colum 

upon every page—and the pronoun I, rep- b j g 

resenting himself, with a dot over it The p, 

phrase United States, spelled, “ United.” 
mi r ’ progre 

ihere are not so many good spellers now, | 

as forty years ago. A lady who came to , 


edged principle: “Columbus discovered 
America”—active voice. “America was 
discovered by Columbus”—passive voice. 
Columbus was discovering America when 
his crew were contemplating a mutiny. 


When these words are used to qualify er pun 
things instead of persons, the same d stinc- pense i 
tion is to be observed; as,e. g.—Social habits ‘ 

and manners and customs are such as af- ^ 


the favor and sympathy of society. 


Dr. Barstow said, in examining a teacher, 
that he was requested to write his name, 
which he did as follows: Mosses, for Mo¬ 
ses. A lady, a candidate for teacher, 
spelled the word money four different ways 
and none of them right. 


xl , and philologists agree that the object of ac- 

at he was requested to write his name, . , , 

_ . ,, tion becomes the subject of the verb .”— 

nch he did as follows: Mosses, for Mo- rT1 , r TT ,-, fn . , 

... ... . . [The italics are H.’s] To illustrate further, 

5. A lady, a candidate for teacher, , „ T , • , , 

„ , „ , r we quote his own example: “John is build- 

elled the word money four different ways , „ .. • mi i 

, . . . f : mg a house”—active voice. The house is 

d none of them right. , TT , 

° _ building. Here “ in the change of the ac- 

The I resident gave notice that the after- dve vo j ce to the passive, the object of action” 


with the consent of “all grammarians and 


mean sociable. 


TTT 7 r 7 tive voice to the passive, the object of action” ™ uu. ^o throat> ^ ^ lhe ™ ple in general avoid him and his place of 

noon wou d je devoted^ to .he cultivation or 0 f tbe acdve verb) « becomes the subject not . ca a P erson unsocial because he is un ' ance of a goat. There is likewise a\ery b us ' ness > unless compelled to visit it, or at- 

of tie social a ections. o/ the verb,” and according to H.’s logic and soc * a bfe—neither call him social when you beautiful stag called the Axis, which some h' acte d by some peculiar inducement occa- 

Met at 2 o’clock, the hour of adjourn- with the consent of “ all grammarians and mean sociable. Naturalists believe to be a native of Sar- siona Uy ? And in dealing with him are 

ment. The Institute proved itself to be philologists,” is a passive verb and we ~- ' — dinia, but Mr. Buflon thinks it comes either tb< D not on their guard, knowing that, as a 

mmnnQPrI nf nn nnlv wLl i \ i i e ’ . IVY ^ 4-. . 1 (1* A. from Africa or the Indias; the hair of this general thing, an avaricious spirit prompts 

composed of no only social but of exceed- scarcely need add of the progressive form IlfllUfttl animal is of four different colors, brown to acts of dishonesty? Has such a man 

ingly sociable beings. I his was more which does not include the incompatible / * white, black, and gray; along the back there warm friends? Do his neighbors regard 

especially true of the “ Schoolm’ams,” who, terms of progression and accomplishment. -- are tw r o rows of spots in a rfght line, but in b ' ra as a desirable member of society, and re- 

as you well know, Mr. Editor, are,—after Now by what right did H. close his aro-u- THEjTAG. the other parts of the body they are irreg- J oice m bis prosperity, and seek to promote 

the mothers, the most essential agents in ment by “ Q. E. D.”—for what he under- The stag is one of those innocent and ularl y P laced - _ l^ 01 ! nd uep, y sympathize with him in adversi- 

the education of childhood. No other class took to demonstrate, still remains undemon- peaceable animals that seems calculated to Although this species is not subject to } ™ ^ ' 

i .... ^mhr-Ylish th« fnrpsi. nnrl dm any great variation, vet their race seems . ' .. I 1 -mow an 


( ij Met at 2 o’clock, the hour of adjourn- with the consent of “all grammarians and mean soc, ahle. 

( ment. The Institute proved itself to be philologists,” is a passive verb, and we 

: j composed of no. only social, but of exceed- scarcely need add of the progressive form 

( mgty sociable beings. This was more which does not include the incompatible / /* 

| especially true of the “ Schoolm’ams,” who, terms of progression and accomplishment. -- 

a s you well know, Mr. Editor, are,—after Now by what right did H. close his argu- T HE ^T AG. 

, | the mothers, the most essential agents in ment by “ Q. E. D.”—for what he under- The stag is one of those innocent and 

; the education of childhood. No other class took to demonstrate, still remains undemon- P eac eable animals that seems calculated to 


TZ-fr • the other par 

The stag is one of those innocent and u ^ ar ^ P' aced 


is so poorly remunerated 


Self-den ving, 


.... large uranenes uiai seem ratner maue to , , , . p 

He says that “he has collected about one than def ? nd , h . is head, added to th « ever know Lh «« laciFSl? ntl 


The Mexicans 


alas, in too many inst^hces, they are be- hundred examines within n «hnrt f t his beauty and swiftness, render him native ahode of the deer. The Mexicans ® ™ , v“ an v V trlends ’ jJ ‘d 

cause the stinted compensation doled out , Ti t ", ^ ° f one of the most elegant, if no one of the have a bre od that are perfectly white; but ^ ow t , hun abandoned *'» adjem- 

is not sufficient to raise them above the ne " C Phraseology.” And he might m0 st useful, animals in creation. » Canada they bear such a strict resem- J’ « r wan ln S those wb ? f ^re ready to re- 

not sufficient to raise them above the ne- have collected two hundred more examples The stag or hart (whose female is called blance to our own, that the only variation is -I 01 ?® wltb hlm “ P.^pei-ty ? E very dollar 

cessity of practicing the aforementioned to prove that such expressions, as “ he done a hind, and whose young a calf) differs in the size of their horns, and the direction J udlci0Ubl J use d in measures ot liberality 

virtue - it,” “I should have went,” “it was her” both in size and horns from the fallow in which they are placed. tor public benefit was so much seed sown 

Impressions were made this afternoon, “he set down,” and the like, and then said deer; . he , is m nch larger and his horns are The swiftness and activity of this elegant employed^ ^Liberaffiy ^thmf 

doubtless, upon some hearts that will not “ Nil disvutandum austihus” A round; but in the tallow kind they are / r ® a e P en u P on [ Quality of DroveB thua _ means of nrosn '' ’ Am ! 


edged one, is, that when the object of a . . : ^ . \ W 1 17 a i T 6 “TT ’ ADVANTAGE OF PECUNIARY LIBERALITY. 

, . . . . . . , • , signification, while social has a passive that the same criminality was attached to _ . - 

transitive verb is made the subject the pass- meanin e The child i s born a social their destruction as to one of the human The editor of the New York Sun is a 
ive construction should be used.” Now let . , . ,. race; but, as the arts and civilization were philosopher. In speaking of the advantages 

us test this first and universally acknowl- . A c grows up to c sccia e or un introduced, these sanguinary laws were urising from a benevolent spirit, ho indulges 
i i • i .. n i , , sociable as he wills. o-raduallv fthrirffipH and in the foliowinrr sensible rr-mart-s- 


body needs every where and through all *7~77 7"* "" animal—he grows up to be sociable or un- 77,8 n 777 17 olvu,Zd,l,luu weie J-j V Z a b»npvoh"rH 777 l'"' ,1I 1 1, ^ es 

. J TT J . ,, . , ° , us test this first and universally acknowl- . r introduced, these sanguinary laws were arISI *'g 11 om a benevolent spirit, he indulges 

t.imp hi o. whs to nwpfl nu “ Trafliar J finAiflhlp nc hp un k ___ A _ii__ . j a in tl-m . __1. . 


gradually abridged, and the great no lonrr- th e following sensible remarks: 
er purchased their gratifications at the ex- Liberality is a means of prosperity, by 
pense of their probity, or the poor man’s secur i n g to the individual who practises it 


Columbus was discovering America when , . , b , Though there are very few varieties of meases a man’s business and opens to him > 

f . . and manners and customs are such as af- m.iwcc nf , t c .i • < 

his crew were contemplating a mutiny. . ...... the red deer in this country, and the; r are sources °i pioht in trade. In proof of this ; 

Change this progressive active voice to the ‘ CCt P ersons abldm 8 m socl<st y- feuch ' as generally of the same color and size, yet in ,e . ma J “PP 151 ' 1 to every man’s own obser- 

progressive passive voice and it reads as fol- P rod “ ce l * rect c0B ''“ K f 00 > 0r m 0lher “PP osi ‘- e f rts of lh , e »»rld.they greatly vat,o" if not to his personal experience. ( 

. , xn .. . words what promotes a direct interchange diner in lorm, in color, and in size. The . e tfi e man m an y occupation in life, who ) 

. 0 ' V , S , : Hie a mutiny was contemplating of words between persons .would be soci- stags of China are not larger than a house- is proverbially close, sordid and mean, J 

school to him wanted to study « Bigotry,” ^ dBc f e ™8 ^ able tendeneies or conversation producers. d °&, and their , ^ 7<>“"& i» very wnhin his reach-like J 

, . *, . ° J Columbus. H. says, “in changing the ac- 1 much admired; but as soon as they arrive the sponge always absorbing and never giv- 

when he found out she meant by it Botany. dve tQ the iye voice> all gramraarians Sociable is used substantively by some; at maturity, it then becomes both dry and in S out > exce pt as he is squeezed— who ne- j 
Dr. Barstow said, in examimmr a teacher. und philoloo-ists aoree th a t th e o/ - ac as ’ e bad a ‘ sociable’ last evening at tough. The Corsican stag is likewise very ver takes an interest in enterprises for pub- J 

ti 0n becomes th e subject of the verb” " our house ” sa y s one; that is to say, we had sm f !1 ’ a ” d f otal] y devoid of elegance in its lic improvement, and whose name is never < 
non hecomes the subject the verb. - « Dartv „_ a few were invited in order make; the ham is of a dark brown; and the S( , ;en on liste of contributors to benevolent 

.The italics are H. s] To illustrate further, ‘ ^ ^ . ' . body and legs both short and thick. In the objects, or if seen, connected with a sum so > 

we quote his own example: “John is build- that all might enjoy a sociable time, a forests of Germany there is a kind of stag small as to be disgraceful to him, and to i 

ing a house”—active voice. The house is tete a tete. which the natives call the bran-deer; the p a ose his friends to blush for him, and how l 

building. Here “in the change of the nr A little care wil1 enable ad to use these p olor is darker than the common stag, and 1S sucb a man regarded in the community ? ) 

. ' . ,i ■ .. \. . words with Dronrietv as a few now do Do it has long white hair upon its neck and Is not a mark set upon him! Donotpeo- 

.ive voice to the passive, the object of action?' ' vo,ab ' vun P lo l ,ne . L y, as a le^v now go. uo .. nle in freneml nvnUi n r i 


enable intercourse among the members of lected. But what right had he to intro- covered with a hairy skin: the next, they The form of the bind is less than that of 111 We^wilTonlv menUon'^la tl tl b Uf 

the American Institute of Instruction. Man duce as argument, or illustration, what he b » d out single and straight; the third they the stag, and its head is neither ornament- a]it is a rae ans of prosperity bysecuHna 

is a sociable, as well as a social, an intel- had condemned as such when introduced jfTft^° ' a f! rs : ‘ h ® .^rth; four, ed with antlers nor horns: the fondness for the blessing of HeavL ok a LA business. 

lectual, moral, and religious being. by us from such writers as Everett Ban ^ \ ’ ai l d ^ he , Slxth ‘ tbe nuraber ls y0U1 J^7 SCarCC y to be _equaled by any God is p i edged t0 susta i n by his providence 

b ® uy us xrum buoii wmers as Everett, Ban- not always to be relied upon, for sometimes other of the animal race; from the moment , j . f A- • ,7 7 u i 

Lecture in the evening by Rev. Darwin croft, Irving, and Cooper? He complain- there are more, and at others less; there- this attached creature becomes a parent, .Jo sh • ilTb cm ad fat ” & “Cr tl b -1 

H. Ranney, of Vermont, on “Physical ed because we appealed to the usage of our fore the animal’s age maybe more accu- fear and apprehension take possession of unon^he waters 'ind thou shall ec 

Education.” This address was amusing very best writers; and seems no better rat p’y estimated by the size of the antlers, her mind, and to preserve the object of her a{ra i n after manv davs ” “Give and it shall 

and instruct;™. Its report is defend. Phased with our ar g „ m e„ t We propose ^ £%£%£ j f« ^^77 

After this lecture the 22d session of the liowever to gtve our readers the views of they amount During the time of shed- hensions for its safety are well founded, for ^ shall men g.ve 

Institute was brought to a close, by an ad- f >R0F - Gibbs of Yale College, who is ad- ding their horns, which with the old ones numerous are the enemies by which it is Jjf^l y ° p 1 blessed” ' Ht ^ ^ JOUn ’ 

dress from the President. This has been ™iried to be one of tbe profoundest philolo- is in the beginning of March, but with the pursued; the eagle, the falcon, the osprey, ' U e > > 6 e essec ■ _ 

the largest as it has been one of the best 8^ sts our country. He says, — “This young ones not ti.l the middle or latter end and the wolf, all seem leagued against the l aw of Justice.— Do justly is a 

meetings, of this best Educational Associa- mode of expression,”—The house is being 0 J '‘D 1 [ e y rc g u a [ y dlvldc from the rest victims le ut what is still much more Divine requirement, and human laws pro- 
. e h ’ , associa , r . h of their class, and instead of herding to- unnatural, the stag is one of its greatest f ess to he founded immi tin's nrineinle 

tion of our country-not that any dispar- bu becoming quite common, particu- gether j n f orests , wan der solitary over the foes, and she is compelled to hide her young Jusfcice is due to tlmnersons nronertvin- 

agement is intended toward any other sim- lady in the public newspapers. It is be- plains, in an apparent state of dejection from his sight. Man is likewise a professed terests and feelings of our fellow men—re- 

ilar society. The President stated that 500 ginning to be regarded as the appropriate and imbecility, and seeming most cautiously destroyer, whom perhaps she has still more quiring integrity, charity and candor in our 

teachers, male and female, had been pres- form for the passive participle, when denot- to guard their heads. reason to fear; and when hunters and dealings with them, and in judging of the 

ent. Many distinguished persons who were in S time or continued action. It is liable, As as th ® se nat " ral °f nam ® n , te l a f e h ,° Unds are “ search f ® r ber concealment, character, conduct, opinions and motives of 
not teachers were present and took cart n however, to several important objections T7 $^ ^ure^returnstoitaddhab- she frequently presents herself to their others, due regard Should be had to this 

not teachers were present and took par in I J • its of life, again rejoins his sportive com- view, and, by leading them from the spot principle. Manifold are the questions which 

the exercises. Among these were Gov. 1- It appears tormal and pedantic.— pamons, and seems sensible to the pleasure where her young are treasured, preserves arise in the heart as to our dutv to others 

Briggs, Hon. Horace Mann, Dr. Sears, There is a stiffness about it. The easy and of social delights. Of all the animals that their existence by the forfeiture of her own. and how much and what, true "justice re- 

Prof. Sanborn, Henry Barnard and others, natural expression is, the house is building, E "^ aQd .\ n ° n . 6 ° aa boast of ~ Goldsmith's Natural History. quires? But one rule has been given which 

After singing Old Hundred the audience 2 It is not found in fho Pnmmnn Tf.-. SUC 1 eaiatI . U e yc s as tae stag, they a re at will solve every difficulty, and that is this: 

adiourned w rfi* ,112 ™ r< A 0 " Ce s P“ klm % soft a f ■diligent, and his A l.o» is said to have left the impress- - WhaUoevef ye would that men do unto 

aujourneu. w. glish version of the Bible. Comnare John senses of smelling and heanner »rp. no Ipsr mn of lGc inaiu un™ n L._ r . ,, 


The form of the hind is less than that of PS 0 "! 0 


d expression is, the house is building are natives ot England, none can boast of 

such beautiful eyes as the stag; they are at 
It is not found in the Common En- once sparkling, soft and intelligent, and. his 


once sparkling, soft and intelligent, and. his A lion is said to have left the impress- 
ghsh version of the Bible. Compare John 1 senses of smelling and hearing are no less 1 ion of his teeth upon a piece of solid iron. 


and how much and what, true justice re¬ 
quires ? But one ride has been given which 
will solve every difficulty, and that is this: 
— Whatsoever ye would that men do unto 
you, do ye even so to them. 







MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


PAYING AN fcLB DEBT. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE, WITH A MORAL. 


had made up the sum to within $20. My 
wife knew how much the payment of this 
debt lay on my spirits, and advised me to 
sell a cow, and make up the difference, and 
get the heavy burden off my mind. I did 


COUNT PULASKI. 

AN INCIDENT AT HIS QUARTERS. 

On the night of the battle of Brandy¬ 
wine, I was sent with a message from Gen. 


A MERCHANT 


in commerce, iii um xvufiimc cuies, uieu in- __ „ , *, ? - . , nc uum icreu m a ueai, mrra-aousc, near 

testate. February 18, 18-, at the age of ^°L' ’tP! *?, r »PP« folds. After our business’ was 


NARRATIVE, WITH A MORAL. SO; and ROW what Will my old woman SRV ? Z. JZ , P I ■ jf „ , j 

-, . , . I must get baek to the Cape and tell her * f S Pi.Uskt, a noble Po'aneler, 

ant, very extensively engaged , hi J news . g^,,, ^bly repeat the y,'° * P r °T P"» “ ««r freedom. 

5, in our Atlantic cities, died in- v ‘ ? L, ,. He was quartered in a neat farm-house,near 


| seventy five. After his death, among his 


{ papers a package of very considerable size his seed begging their bread ” anu hi me same time he 

was found, carefully tied up and labelled as . • ° 5 b called out — 

; follows: Giving each of us a hearty shake of the ' « Mary, my lass, Mary!” 

“ Notes, due bills and accounts, against ‘ and and a blessing upon our old father’s I n an instant a rosy-cheeked girl entered 

, sundry persons down along shore. Some rn ernory, be went on his way rejoicing. her face beaming with joy, it would seem, 

! of these may be got by suit or severe dun- “ There,” said my brother, “your part of at the very sound of Pulaski’s, voice, 

f ning. But the people are poor; most of the amount would be so much. Contrive “ Did you call me, Count?” said she, very 

) them have had fishermen’s luck. My child- a P^ an to convey to me your share of the timidly. 

) ren will do as they think best. Perhaps pleasure derived from this operation, aud “ How often have I told you, little love,” 
, they will think with me that it is best to the money is at your service.” he said, bending his tall form to kiss her 

/ burn the package entire.” Such is the simple tale which I have told cheek, “not to call me Count: call me your 

About a month after he died the sons as it was told to me. To add the evident dear Pulaski. This is a Republic my little 

<! met together, when the elder brother, the moral would be an insult to the reader. favorite. We have no Counts, you know.” 

\ administrator, produced this package, read-—-“But you are a Count, sir, when at home, 

the superscription, and asked what course A DINNER STORY. and they say you come a long way over 

should be taken in regard to it. Another the ocean to fight for us.” 

- brother, a few years younger than the eldest, The fo p ° w i n g anecdote from Noah’s “ Yes, yes, Mary, very true, I did come 


hands on my shoulders as we parted—“ I ' f T , 

have never Wen the righteoue forsaken or i h ? C °T asked ™> ,0 tak . e 


refreshments, and at the same time he 
called out — 

“ Mary, my lass, Mary!” 

In an instant a rosy-cheeked girl entered 
her face beaming with joy, it would seem, 


“How often have I told you, little love,” 
he said, bending his tall form to kiss her 


; administrator, produced this package, read 
the superscription, and asked what course 
should be taken in regard to it. Another 


- brother, a few years younger than the eldest, The lowing anecdote from Noah’s “ Yes, yes, Mary, very true, I did come 

a man of strong impulsive temperament, ^Yeekly Messenger beautifully illustrates a long way, but one reason why, I had to 

unable at the moment to express his feel- tbe P r ' nc 'pfo °f charity, and teaches us it is come, in a measure. Now can you get for 

< ings by words, while he brushed the tears °^ ten f° r °ur own interest to “ feed the hun- this gentleman and myself a little refresh- 

; from his eyes with one hand, by a spas- g r }’ and clothe the naked.” ment? He has a long way to ride to 

i; modic jerk of the other towards the fire “ Sir, bring me a good dinner,” saida night.” 

| place indicated his wish to have the packet melancholy individual to the waiter at one “ Certainly, sir,” and she went out of the 
j put into the flames. It was Suggested by of our principal hotels. room like a fairy. 

another of the brothers that it might be “ Yes, sir.” “ A fine, pleasant girl,” said Pulaski.— 

well first to make a list of the debtor’s The dinner was brought and devoured, “ Would that I had the wealth that I once 
names, and of the dates and amounts, that and the eater called the landlord aside, and had, I would give her a portion that would 


A CHAMPION OF MINORITIES. 

One should be the Apostle of some kind¬ 
ly minority or other, in this day of tyran¬ 
nical majority. By listening humbly, with 
that spirit ear to which come the faint whis¬ 
pers of duty, one may receive instructions 
of tolerable distinctness, we believe, as to 
the cross to be taken up, smaller or larger. 
We have had our “call ”—we own it—long 
ago—and have moderately done its bidding, 
keeping our unsatisfied ear still open, how¬ 
ever, in the hope of something more ambi¬ 
tious. Time flies, however, and death may 
overtake us, alas! amid agreement with 
many! Let us shake off the dust of unan¬ 
imity from our feet, while we may, and 
preach our poor little difference from this 
age of scoffing and disbelieving. Creduli¬ 
ty is our gospel. Instead of beginning by 
doubting, we shall (as heretofore) begin by 
believing in all things which it were better 
were true, thus differing from the world 
about us. We shall believe that the sun¬ 
set of life is not a lingering twilight of com¬ 
munication with the scenes it leaves behind 
—thus differing from the world about us. 
We shall oppose injustices to new Messiahs 
of opinion, and h^ar them with respect and 
deference—thus differing from the world 
about us. We shall listen to the praise of 


THE UNGUARDED MOMENT. 

BY PHCEBE CAREY. 

Y(’s, my lips to-night have spoken 
Words I said they should not speak ; 

And I would I could recall them— 

Would I had not been so weak. 

Oh, that one unguarded moment > 

Were it mine to live again, 

All tile strength of its temptation 
Would appeal to me in vain. 

True, my lips have only uttered 
Whal is ever in my heart; 

I am happy when beside him. 

Wretched when we are apart; 

Though I listen to his praises. 

Always longer than I should. 

Yet my heart can never hear them 
Half so often as it would ! 

And I would not, could not, pain him, 

Would not for the world offend, 

I would have him know I like him, 

As a brother, as a friend ; 

But I meant to keep one secret 
In my bosom always hid, 

For I never meant to tell him 
That I loved him—but I did. 

WIFE. 

The word wife, does not, in our opinion, 


LTo Doc n UrTTv . • T . —"O ouau iiotcu tu me praise 01 wue, uues not, m our opinion, 

& '3 t0 ride to abrick, without abusing it for not being a simply mean, as Walker has it, “a woman 


diamond—thus differing from the world that has a husband,” for some women have 
about us.— JV. P. Willis. husbands, and good ones too, who are not 

---- wives according to our understanding of 

CONTENTMENT. the term. Wife does not mean a woman 

Contentment, said the poet Wordsworth,. "i&S nZe . a toaX no!”a com-’ 
according to the common adage, is better panion, a tool nor a plaything, but she is 
than riches; and why is it better? Not all these united together per Let period 

without^ C bnt e fn he tb e T 1 n ° f appmeSS in 0ne beautiful and ^monious whole. In 
i .• V ’ ^ vr f , r . th , e sak f’ also ’ ot lts mor ' society she is a woman, in the parlor a ladv 

g, ;K f ankl ? d - W ? kn ° W ’ a T placed in the nursery a slave, in the dinirnr room 
on earth to have their hearts and under- a mist.i-Pss in lu,mii a ™u. „ a. 


-thus differing from the world 

-JV. P. Willis. 


CONTENTMENT. 


they might be enabled, as the intended dis- | thus addressed him: 


charge was for all, to inform such as might 
offer payment that their debts were forgiven. 
On the following day they again assembled, 


“ You do a good business here?’ 
“Yes,” (in astonishment.) 


send half the youths hereabouts after her 
sweet face.” 

The girl soon returned, with part of a 


) I \ the list had been prepared, and all the notes, dear 
\ | ( due bills and accounts, the amount of which “ Yes.” 

j ! / including interest, amounted to thirty thou- “Then I am safe. I cannot pay for what 

i; sand dollars, were committed to the flames. ^ have consumed; I have been out of em¬ 
it was about four months after our fath- P^ 0 y men t for seven months, but have en- 


You make probably ten dollars a day fine boiled ham, some delicious fresh rye 


bread and butter, pickles, and a few little 
et ceteras that I relished exceedingly. 

On the morning of the 11th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1777, the British army advanced in full 
force to Chadd’s Ford, for the purpose of 


Contentment, said the poet Wordsworth,. 
according to the common adage, is better 
than riches; and why is it better? Not 


nursery a slave, in the dining room 


Zj! LnLU liave T r nea ™ a " d ^er- a mistress, in her chamber a mother, in the 
landings improved, some m one sphere sick room a nurse, to her children a teacher 
and some in another,-to undergo various to her husband a companion and an equal ! 

trials and to perform divers duties; that but in no situation canshe be a politician a 
dutv which, in t,he wor d’s met_ t , . .. . a 


> an opportunity to speak with him, tbere week> ” by ten o’clock at one of the lower fords. 

{ came in a hard favored, little, old man, who “ ^ cannot P a y bibs upon such promises,” The Hessian General, Knyphausen, with 
;■ looked as though time and rough usage had blustered th e landlord ; “ and I do not keep a large force advancing up the side ol the 
; been to windward of him for 70 yifars.— a P 00r bouse. You should address the creek and uniting with Lord Cornwallis, 
' He asked if my brother was not the execu- P oor aut b° rit ies. Leave me something for who commanded the left wing of the army, 

. tor. My brother answered that he was the secunt y-” crossed at the upper forks of the river and 

administrator, as our father died intestate. “ ^ b ay e nothing.” creek. 

; “Well,” said the stranger, “I’ve come “ I will take your coat” _ It so happened that- during the raging 

up from the Cape to pay a debt owed the -n ^ lnto street without that, I of the conflict, in carrying orders, I passed 
old gentleman.” mli S et m y deati L such weather as it is.” immediately in the direction of Pulaski’s 

; My brother requested him to take a seat r “ Y ° U sh ° uld u h T thon S ht of ^at be- quarters, that I had visited the night before. 

being at that moment engao-ed with other or ^y°^ ca,:ne ore. Situated as the house was, in the midst of 

i persons at the desk. The old man sat down W ' eave \ he r coat ” the battle ’ CHriosi ty prompted me to ride up. 

| i and putting on his glasses, drew out a very , C ° a at WaS , and In a week after ' Suddenl y a s beet of flame burst forth— 
? ancientpocketbook and began to count out wards redeemed. The house was on fire. Near the door- 

J h's money. Wlien he had finished, as he Several years after that, a wealthy man s * e P ^ a y ^be body of Mary, her head cut 

> sat waiting his turn, slowly twirling his erdered ^be political arena, and was pre- °P en by a sabre, and her brains oozing out 
| thumbs with his old, gray, meditative eyes sen ^ ed caucus as an applicant for a Con- from the terrible wound! I had not been 
i cast down upon the floor, he sighed, and I S ress * ona ^ nomination. The principal of the there more than half a minute when Pulas- 
! knew the money, as the phrase runs, came caucus - held his place—he heard the name a ^ the head of a troop of cavalry, gal- 

hard, and secretly wished the old man’s a,ld bistory of the applicant, who was a l°P ed rapidly to the house. Never shall I 
name might be found on the forgiven list. metQ bcr of the church, and one of the most forget the expression of his face, as he 
My brother was soon at leisure, and asked r c s P ec t a ble citizens. Pie was chairman.— shouted like a demon on seeing the inani- 
him the ordinary questions, his name, resi- 1 be v °fo was a . de > and be cast a negative, ma te form — 


Well and wisely has it been said, in words 
which I need not scruple to quote here, 
where extreme poverty and abject misery 
are unknown : 

“ God doth not need 

Either icnn s work or his own gifts: who best 


The office of wife, therefore, is the happi¬ 
est, yet the most laborious, the highest, yet 
most humble position that frail mortality 
can occupy. Nor is there any station on 
earth to which the “Lord of creation” can 


Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best, his stato aspire, the duties of which are more resnon- 
Js kindly—thousands at his bidding speed sihlp and tho fgGRfnl , r i 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest: siWe, and the taithful or imperfect discharge 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 01 waic h will be rewarded with more in- 

--—----- tensity, than those of the wife, which, we 

A CURIOSITY. believe to be one of the consequences of a 

- violation of the high trusts committed to the 

Last week the workmen at Power's first wife in the garden of Eden, that she 
Summit, ou the Ohio and Pennsylvania should be “an help meet to Adam.” 
railroad, found a petrified snake, the size To society she is an indispensable mera- 
of wh.ch would seem to indicate that in her. To the parlor the most important per- 
t us region at least, that species of reptile sonage, in the nursery the most abject slave, 
md greatly degenerated. His snakeship in the dining room the most absolute sove- 
was lm redded in the solid limestone rock, reign, in her chamber a guardian angel, in 
sixty feet below the earth’s surface. Its the sick room the best physician, to her 
size is enormous sixteen feet in length, and children the wisest priest, aid to her hus- 
m the rmcMfo at least four inches in diame- band the most valued and valuable agent, 
tey. Although its substance is completely the dearest and cheapest counsellor, the 
assimilated to the rock m which it was im- most loved and loving companion; in a 
bedded, it still looks surprisingly natural; word “the wife at home” is every blessino- 
indeed almost as perfect in “form and fea- the mortal mind can conceive or heart de- 
tin e as when alive. How his snakeship sire. Home without a wife is a “ strange 
got so far beneath the surface, and how land,” a head without brains, a heart with- 
long he has lain there, are questions which out a conscience, a ship without sails an 
we leave to the scientific. Beaver (Pa.) ocean without waves, a world without a re- 
^ tar •__ bgfon. a Heaven without a God! 

A Hit at Church Sleepers -The edi- A GIRL WORTH HAYING, 

tor of the South Boston Gazette is respon- _ 

sible for the truth of the following: Some time since a man residing a short 

“ At church, last Sabbath, we were not a distance from the city “shuffled off this 
little surprised to see a man who had been mortal coil,” leaving "a wife and three 
snoring beyond all calculation for the last daughters apparently helpless and penni- 
fifteen minutes, suddenly lift his arm above foss upon the world. In this emergency 
hi> head and bring his clenched fists down the eldest daughter —about 16 yearsof age 
upon his knees with great force some half —what Burns calls a “ bonnie, sweet, and 
dozen times. While he snored, merely, we sonsie lass”—a whole armful of health, vir- 
supposed him to be very tired; when he tue and rural beauty, resolved to make an 
pounded, we took him for some wretch try- effort for the support of her mother and sis- 
ing to break the S .bbath, in both these ters. A warm hearted neighbor offered 
conjectures however, we wronged the indi- her, at her own solicitation, 75 cents per 
vidual in question—for, on inquiry, we as- cord for cutting wood, being an advance of 


CURIOSITY. 


him the ordinary questions, his name, resi- j tie vo ^ e vvas a ^ e > and h e cas t a negative, ma te form — 
dence, &c. The original debt was $440; thereb y defeating the wealthy applicant, “ Who did this?” 

, it had stood a long time, and with the in- w fi° m h e m et an hour afterwards, and to . ^tle boy, that I had not before no- 
terest amounted to between seven and eight w fi° m said: ticed, who was lying amid the grass, his leg 

hundred dollars. My brother went to his “ You don’t remember me.” dreadfully mangled, said, 

desk, and after examining the forgiven list “No.” “There they go!” 

! attentively, a sudden smile lighted up his * ^ once eat a d ' nner at your hotel, and, p ^ e pointed to a company of Hessians or 
countenance, and told me the truth at once, although I told you I was famishing, and Anspach grenadiers, then some distance off. 
The old man’s name was there. My brother pi ed g ed y ou m y word and honor to pay you “ Right wheel, men—charge!” 

; quietly took a seat by bis side, and a con- f n a week ’ y ou t0 °k m y coat and let me go And they did charge; I do not think one 

versation occurred between them which I bdo ^ be i nc fo men t air at the risk of my life man °f that Hessian corps ever left the 

| shall never forget. without it.” field, except to be placed in his grave. 

“Your note is outlawed,” said he, “it is “Well, sir, what then?” The last I saw of Pulaski on the battle 

( dated twelve years ago, payable in two years; . much. You call yourself a Chris- ground of Brandywine, he was bearing in 
there is no witness, and no interest has ever tian \ you were a candidate for bis arms the lifeless form of poor Mary & 

} been paid; you are not bound to pay this nom ‘ n ation, and but for me you would have- — 

note; we can never recover the amount.” bcen elected to Congress.” BETRAY NOT CONFIDENCE. 

’ “ Sir,” said the old man, “ I wish to pay Three years after, the Christian hotel 

it It is the only heavy debt I have in the kee P er became a bankrupt and sought a bo . R . on . ce that sec recy is formally upon 

> world. It may be outlawed here, but I b° rae at Bellevue. The poor dinnerless y ou> ^ implied a hundred times by the 

( have no child, and my old woman* and 1 wret ch that was, is now a high functionary; c u ncurrent circumstances. All that your 

( hope we have made our peace with God, T e kn ? w b* m weP - The ways of Provi- frfoud sa J s to y ou as his friend, is intrusted 

and wish to do so with man. I should like dence > indeed > are wonderful, and the world’s t0 y ou . onl y- Much of what a man 

\ to pay it.” mutations almost beyond conception or be- teds y^ 11 * n ibe bour of affliction, in sudden 

And he laid his bank notes before mv lief< ange . r ’, ? r in aD T outpouring of his heart, 

; brother, requesting him to count them over ) ‘ . should be sacred In his craving for sym- 

u t . , , . ‘ I ossesses who Enjoys.— What is pathy, he has spoken to you as to his own 

1 , 1 cannot tato th,s ”>oney“ said my ihere in all the “pomp and circumstance” sou! J u as to 

r Tk? r ',,, , . . of earth, which can compete with the sim- To repeat what you have heard in social 

“ I have cast sirn'^ ^ pie garniture of fields, subdued and culti- intercourse is sometimes a sad treachery 

and a lkire over”S ^ ^ nd of raan ? Yet these and when it is not treacherous, it is ofSn 

; “Lnlni rf f 1 will pay you own not the sublime beauty of mountain, foolish. For you commonly relate but a 

> dcbt ou-dit to have h > U ' . ! s ^ a > air > and sky, with their unsullied wealth part of what has happened, and even if you 

> i- 5] ' e .' pa . u on g a g°> but of varied charms, which human power can- are able to relate that part with fairness it 

! Z j } d r h W:lS vc j‘y j ndu lgcnt —he knew not change or human cupidity appropriate; is still as likely to be^nisconst ued a Va 

! L worrylbouAt’’ ^ ^ ^ ^ f ft al ^^e!-as mLh ? o, as word of many Lanings, in a foreign ton^ 

> -kr ‘ . though I held the title-deeds of a continent, without the context. 

I him All 3 3 "'n “ nd bol , mtiful P ro ™»“ of the There are few conversations which do 

ed them’to theo’d mm’s nv 1h’^TiT A] U-wse Creator, that every one has an not imply some degree of mutual confidence, 
eu inem to toe old man s pocket book, tell- equal right io emov the henitWnt rvlA.- w ’ 


BETRAY NOT CONFIDENCE. 

For once that secrecy is formally upon 


( to pay it.” 

And he laid his bank notes before my 
; brother, requesting him to count them over. 
) “ I cannot take this money,” said my 

) brother. 

t The old man became alarmed. 

“ I have cast simple interest for 12 years 
i and a little over,” said he. “ I will nay you 


certained him to be a blacksmith, who was 25 cents on the usual price for such em- 
innocently practising his favorite occupa- ployment— commonly considered the most 
tion!” laborious for the sterner sex. Nothing 

-----— daunted, however, our heroine commenced 

Ominous. — Among the nominees for operations, and by dint of application and 
membership in the next Congress, from economy, in a short time managed to save 
some ol our sister States, are a Savage, a enough from her earnings to buy her a 
Ruffin, and an Outlaw. If this docs not wagon and team. 

indicate a deliberate purpose on the part of She is now daily seen selling wood in our 
some people to trample down the “ Consti- streets, and unloading as actively as any 

tution and the laws,” then there’s nothing wood carrier who drives to our city_pitch- 

in a name. We advise the “law and order” ing out the logs with her own fair hands. 


wam, • 1 , °;°7— w. LUBiuio, uuuian power cau- are aoie to relate that Dart with fairness it 

' W M I. veiy mdulgent-he knew not change or human cupidity appropriate; is still as likely to be misconstrued as a 

i S worrylbout it.'’ y ’ and ^ B °‘ if so, as word of many meanings, in a 

) xr-i^ti *1 , , though I held the title-deeds of a continent, without the context. 

' forT him and" akinf he h nf biirf'^ aM* * “ d bo “ tiful P rovision of tbe There «« f«» conversations which do 
ed theui’to the uM niLn’s A11 ‘ v y ls . eCrcator » tha t every one has an not imply some degree of mutual confidence, 

hi l !r [fof am „; tLr" ir /ot 110 enjoy lhe benifieent gIory of Tr ^ 

j formal will, he had Recommended io his __ ” bloh 18 th »I e » f”"' 

j and d oihe7 • N *" en , ter P rise . s are be,d «P to ridicule no[ confiden&lAthich'is addreSid 1 ftL 

! those who mi,,|,t hi. I II ’ ' ' rtloase hy men who live long enough to see what present company alone though not confided 
j those who might be legally bound to pay great fools they made themselves. In the to their secrecy * It is meant for them, and 

Fnr # mrmwmi n,n ii debates of the New York Legislature prece- they are expected to understand it ru-htly. 

' nJZ t T c i W ° A thy °l d ““ ap - dlng the commencement of the Erie canal, _-_° 3 

! Ltedhhnselfam!' wtoedt few^V 0 ' °rv f ° PP ° SIn S member said: “ Where > Mr. Iris sometimes lamented that learning 
{ his eyes he said P tears from Clinton, are you to get the water to fill is becoming superficial by being made com° 

i “ From the time I heard of vonr f tl n t *! lb great i i dlt °r ‘ ” An< ? ther saved , Ck n- mon. But it may be doubted if that learn- 

l ed'to'get the momy t ^ ^ in' ToZZJJness f ‘‘ You larized^^^^ 

; 


in a name. 


members to go prepared for an emergency. We cordially commend this lady—for such 

---- _ sbe is in reality-to such of our bachelor 

Speculators generally die poor. If they friends as are matrimonially inclined. We 
make ten thousand dollars to-day on a coal care not in what rank of life such a v oman 
mine, they must try and make twenty may be found, she is a treasure. In the 


irS 10 enjoy lhe benifieent glory of H in ^ ^ = iy sriLT-Ti. zzr L°r 

which is said m confidence, there is gener- thousand to-morrow, by dabbling in the midst of poverty, toil and want, her virtue 
■vr ~ T“ pf all y something which is peculiar, though Do-’Em-Brown railroad. Like the boy who is unimpeachable, and sh“ has onlv smio-br 

New enterprises are held up to ridicule not confidential-which is addressed to the undertook to steal figs through a knot-hole, by unwonted labor to simport heraelf fnd 
by men who live long enough to see what present company alone though not confided they get their hands so full of sweets that relatives by the toil of her own hands Had 
great folds they made themselves. In the to their secrecy. It is meant for them, and they can’t pull them back again. not our heart Another shri^^whTch claims 

thCy ar ° eX£>eCted to U ' ,dmtand “ _ —7-- . homage, we know not that this moral 

ffc’ZlSht 8 ! if. J is becoming superficial by being made com- makes much of his own pursuits. There eft repeated injunction to “love not.” As 
t P g c n f ‘ Another saved Clin- mon. But it may be doubted if that learn- is a pedantry of the shop and the ledger it is, we advise our bachelor friends to “nav 
\ith rou e 0 answering this peice of ing is worth having which cannot be popu- equally ridiculous with that of the closet; attention” to our “ wood ” not the “ flowed 
w by remarkmgm tones of sadness: “You larized without being degraded-whichlo- and it is hard to tell which is the more in- girl.”-^X W WGr 

r ,, aven ,° ea ^ s oa ^bat subject the tears ses its attractions for the scholar as soon as tolerable, affectation of commeicial or schol- ___ 

c tne people will fall it.” it becomes accessible to the mass. astic technicalities. Be good—for to be good is to be happy. 
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ROCHESTER, SEPTEMBER II, 1851. 

Another Illustrated Number! 

We are making arrangements to issue another 
splendid PICTORIA L NUMBER of the Rural, 

_to be published during the holding of the State 

Fair, or the subsequent week.. Our design is to 
present portraits and figures of some of the most 
prominent improved animals, implements, ma¬ 
chinery, &c., on exhibition at the I air, together 
with a brief history or description. Several ar¬ 
tists are now engaged in preparing illustrations, 
and we hope to furnish a handsome and accepta¬ 
ble sheet,—one which will not only prove valua¬ 
ble to all our readers, but again demonstrate our 
ability and disposition to make the Rural Nf.w- 
Yorkkr the most beautiful and useful paper of 
its class in America. 

The first edition of our Pictorial will prob¬ 
ably be issued on Tuesday P. M., and circulated 
on the grounds during the Fair. We shall print 
several thousand extra copies, and be prepared to 
promptly fill all o"ders from periodical agents and 
others, at our usual rates. A limited space will 
be devoted to short and appropriate advertisements, 
but all notices must be furnished early, and paid 
lor in advance. 

THE STATE FAIR. - LAST CALL. 

Those who contemplate attending the State 
Fair are informed that the arrangements of the 
Society are perfected and complete. The Grounds 
are in good order, and the buildings, &c., superior 
to those prepared for any previous exhibition.— 
Ample accommodations have beeu provided for 
stock, and we think there will be no lack of room 
or forage, and hence no just cause of complaint. 
The President and his aids seem determined to 
spare no effort to render every thing convenient 
and pleasant for exhibitors, members and visitors. 

Unless we ate mistaken, the exhibition will be 
the largest and most interesting ever held in the 
State or Nation—and certainly will be if the Far¬ 
mers, Mechanics and Manufacturers of Western 
and Central New' York fulfil the expectations of 
community. The Farmers of Western New York, 
especially, must turn out and present the rich and 
varied products of their skill and industry. It be¬ 
hooves them, now, to sustain and increase thei r 
well earned reputation—and they can, if they will, 
do much more. The farmers of other States will 
he here, with their stock, grain, dairy products, 
&c., and the cultivators of this favored region— 
not inaptly called the Eden of America—should 
not be outdone. 

Another thing. Rochester, we have not a doubt, 
can and will furnish ample accommodations, at 
reasonable rates, to all who attend the Fair. Our 
citizens are very generally preparing to keep open 
house for the reception alike of friends and 
strangers. 

State Fair—Rural New-Yorker Office. 

During the week of the State Fair our latch 
string will be out, and we hope to meet and make 
the personal acquaintance of hundreds of agents, 
correspondents and subscribers—and to greet many 
friends whose countenances are already familiar. 
Our office is on the corner of Buffalo and State 
streets—in Burns’ stone block—and directly oppo¬ 
site the Eagle Hotel, the head quarters of the State 
Society. 

Those of our friends who are entitled to Premi¬ 
ums for obtaining subscribers, can embrace the 
opportunity to call or send for the same. We 
shall probably have an office, also, on the Fair 
Grounds. 

Persons who are disposed to act as agents for 
the Rural in their various localities, are request- 
to call and obtain specimen numbers, &c., which 
will be cheerfully furnished, free of expense to 
applicants. 

Burrall’s Grain Reaper.— Being at Geneva 
a few hours, on Saturday last, we had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing this machine in operation, and 
were surprised and gratified at its rapid and easy 
performance. We expected, from what we had 
previously heard, to see a good machine, but did 
not anticipate witnessing one so complete and per¬ 
fect in its practical operation. It was not a highly 
finished and painted concern, but did the. business 
most effectually—and that, we take it, is just what 
farmers want at harvest time. Neither was it rigged 
for visitors, and certainly not for us, for our call at 
the field was unexpected—and we found it cutting 
oats as fast as the team could walk, and saw it 
operate while the horses were trotting. It runs 
easily, cuts every straw', is subject to little jar and 
no i se —and is altogether creditable to the inventive 
genius of Mr. Burrall, who is a genuine West¬ 
ern New-Yorker. 

This machine, we should add, has been improv¬ 
ed since the commencement of w r heat harvest.— 
We shall endeavor to give a description of the 
Reaper hereafter. Meantime we advise those who 
have an opportunity, to give it an examination and 
judge for themselves. It will be at the State Fair, 
next week. 

The Weather has been exceedingly hot for 
some days past, and many of our city folks are 
complaining. They should remember the old 
proverb, “ Its an ill wind,” &c., and patiently en¬ 
dure what is benefiting a large portion of com¬ 
munity. Every hour of hot sunshine now, is bet¬ 
ter than much California gold to the farmer—for 
it ripens the corn, matures the potato and keeps 
off the rot, and is also favorable for fruit. 


One Week More. 

But little time now remains for preparation for 
the annual jubilee—and we desire to impress upon 
our friends the importance of having articles de¬ 
signed for exhibition, on the ground eail\, and 
what is more important, to have them entered on 
the books at the Secretary’s office, the first day of 
the Fair, or before. Those first entered are soon¬ 
est placed upon the appropriate committee book, 
and will be more certain of a careful examination. 
Heretofore articles of acknowledged worth have 
failed of receiving the merited notice, or award, 
simply because they came in late and were 
crowded into the committee book after a great part 
of the examinations had been made. From this 
cause, more than any other, have arisen all the 
fault finding and hard words bestowed upon the 
Committees and the Society—for not having given 
satisfaction to exhibitors. 

In this, as in all important or unimpoitant mat¬ 
ters —be in season, for upon this one thing much 
of success depends. To facilitate early entries^ 
persons who choose can send a list of articles they 
design to exhibit, accompanied with one dollar to 
pav the fee for membership, to H. C. White, at 
this office, who will attend to having them prop- 
erlv entered on the books previous to the opening 
of the Fair. 

New Grain Cleaner. —During the past week 
we saw a new grain cleaner in operation, and were 
so pleased thereat, that a determination was at 
once formed to aid in making known its existence. 
It is the invention of Wheeler, Melick & Co., 
of Albany, and adapted to their Railroad Horse- 
Power and Overshot Thresher. We saw the three 
combined, in operation, and must acknowledge 
that the work performed exceeded, in ease and 
perfectibility, our highest expectations. Other dis¬ 
interested spectators were delighted with what they 
saw,— a perfect thresher and cleaner driven with 
ease and rapidity by one span of horses—and were 
not modest in expressing favorable opinions. This 
machine .will be exhibited in operation at the State 
Fair, when those interested can see it and decide 
in regard to its merits, and whether our opinion is 
well founded. We shall probably be able to give 
a figure and description of it in our State Fair 
Pictorial. 

The Cuban Expedition. —By the latest intelli¬ 
gence from Havana, we learn that this expedition 
has turned out most disastrously for those engaged 
in it. The commandant Gen. Lopez, has been 
captured and immediately executed. He and his 
men were surrounded by 5,000 Spanish troops, but 
it was eighteen days before they were captuied, 
and then they were hunted down by bloodhounds, 
and betrayed. A Inrge number of Americans are 
reported to he among the prisoners, and of whom 
some dundreds are to be transported to Spain.— 
The accounts are still very contradictory. 

Return of Col. Johnson. — 1 he Albany Jour¬ 
nal of Monday evening says:—B. P. Johnson, 
Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, is 
among the passengers by the Franklin, which 
reached New York this morning. Mr. J. has been 
absent since since April last, and as the Agent from 
this State to the Great Exhibition, has been of im¬ 
portant service to the American exhibitors. His 
return has been hastened so as to be present at the 
State Fair, where his services will be greatly 
needed. 

Meteorological Abstrait for August, 1851. 
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N. Y. State Agricultural Society-Fair and Cattle LETTER F ROM W ISCONSIN. Of &f. 

Show , Sept., 1851. Milwaukee, Aug. 28, 1851._!_ 

The Secretary’s office will be open at the Fair Messrs. Editors: —The first point of Wiscon- - The Postage Stamps must be presented 

Grounds from and after the first day of Septem- sin which I touched, on my present trip, was for redemption at the latest by the 30th of Sept. 

her for the transaction of business. Kenosha, 35 miles south of this city. It lies di- *-There are forty female students in the Fe- 

Exhibitors are notified that all animals and arti- rectly on the shore of Lake Michigan, is a city of male Medical College in Philadelphia, 
cles for exhibition should be entered on the Sec- about four thousand inhabitants, and the seat of —Butter sold in the markets of Philadelphia, 
retarv’« books on or before TUESDAY, the 16th justice of Kenosha county. The first man ever on Saturday last, at fifty cents per pound, 
of September. The fee of n.nbmhip (on, <1.1- hong in tho State, woo executed there on Thun,- —The .took nf tho new Metropolitan Bonk of 
L.) must he paid lo the Treasurer before or at the day, the 21st. His name was McCaffry and his !>•» 1 »rk erty is solhng at ten per cent below par. 
time of entry Exhibitors will greatlv facilitate and crime was the murder of his wife. Probably you Mr. Henry E. Babcock,.of Somers, Ct., re¬ 
oblige the officers by transmitting ffieir fee and a may have made a record of the event. «mUy killedhen which was found to contain 

copy of their entry several days before the fair, by While at Kenosha, I visited the garden of Mr. e is imme nse-never exceeded, 

letter or otherwise. .B. P. Cahoon, known in all this region as the oul- d H of 20 per cent has taken place in the 


copy of their entry several days before the fair, by While at Kenosha, I visited the garden of Mr. 
letter or otherwise. B. P. Cahoon, known in all this region as the cul- 

Exhibitors are requested to record with their tivator of a very superior quality of pie plant. His 
entrv, the name of tho owner of each animal— whole garden contains two acres of reclaimed 
the name of' the breeder, their residence, with ] aI1( j^ lying j n the southern part of the city and 
the age and weight of each animal as far as prac- yg ry near the lake shore. It formerly grew wil- 
tieahle. lows, flags and frogs; but by one mile and twenty 

All persons having charge of any animal or ar- rods subterranean drain, and other efforts towards 


JUOUl/C VI JUkOlU/OUU DUUUip * ---- | - ' * 

hung in the State, was executed there on Thurs- -The stock of the new Metropolitan Bank of 

day, the 21st. His name was McCaffry and his York 18 sellin S at ten P er cent belovv P ar ' 

crime was the murder of his wife. Probably you Mr. Henry E. Babcock,.of Somers, Ct., re- 

mav have made a record of the event. centl >' killed a hen whi(:h was found to 

, . . , , , ~ . eleven full sized eggs. 

While at Kenosha, I visited the garden of Mr. _’ The ^ . g immense _ never excreded . , 

B. P. Cahoon, known in all this region as the cul- A decHne of 20 per cent has taken p ] acc in the 
tivator of a very superior quality of pie plant. His Wegt indies 

whole garden contains two acres of reclaimed -The amount of contributions to the Wash- 

land, lying in the southern part of the city and i £ ,gt on National Monument during the month of 
very near the lake shore. It formerly grew wil- August amounted in the aggregate to $2,401 31. 
lows, flags and frogs; but by one mile and twenty -Mackinac Trout are for sale in Albany. The 


the age and weight of each animal as far as prac- ver y near tbe ] ake shore. It formerly grew wil- August amounted in the aggregate to $2,401 31. 

tieable. lows, flags and frogs; but by one mile and twenty - Mackinac Trout are for sale in Albany. The 

All persons having charge of any animal or ar- rods subte rranean drain, and other efforts towards Atlas says that it is the first time they have ever 
tide for exhibition, will first call at the business reclamation, it now yields the largest pie plant I been offered in that market. 

office near the north gate—pay the fee of mem- ever saw , and various other kinds of garden edibles. 1 lle new Constitution of Maryland has 

bership (one dollar,)—receive the Secretary’s Mr. Cahoon planted the pie plant seed—a small brought into field at least one thousand candidates 

badge, and the ticket to he attached to the animal quantity,—thirteen years ago, and when it sprang ^ l>r 11 e. . , 

6 , T _, . 1 ' , , i. -A movement m favor of the ten hour rule of 

or article. He will then pass into the grounds by some of it, he says, seemed to grow right . 

_ r , . c’ * J . daily labor is active among the carpenters and rna- 


u,, 1 ' . , , . • -A movement in lavor ox tne ten nour rule ot 

or article. He will then pass into the grounds by some of it, he says, seemed to grow right . 

„ „ ,, ”, . , r” \ , , . daily labor is active among the carpenters and rna- 

the southern “ Forage Gate,” present the animal away from tbe rest; and he then began to propa- J j ell 

or articles to the Superintendent having charge of ga te from the root, using those of the stalwart class. ™° at ' ed that the winter wheat in Essex 

the department in which his article is classed, 0nce ia three years he takes up roots and dividing Countyj Mata . ;is doing wonders, producing twenty 
when a place will he designated for its exhibition. eac h j n to eight or ten parts, plants them, and is dve br thirty bushels to the acre. 


No person will he permitted to occupy any po¬ 
sition for exhibition, other than shall he designa¬ 
ted by tho Superintendent of the several depart¬ 
ments. 


thus constantly enlarging the quantity. He plant¬ 
ed a lot last spring five rods by nearly three, and 
has cut twenty-five hundred pounds from it this 
summer. Last April he divided a single root into 


five or thirty bushels to the acre. 

-^Temperance Camp Meetings have been in 

session for a week or two past, and will be forsome 
weeks to come in various parts of Indianh. 

-Two chimnanzees, two boa constrictors, and 

one ostrich were brought to Salem by the brig Al- < 
len on Friday last. 

-Fourteen hhds. of gooseberries were entered 


All animals, except horses, and articles of exhi- t we j ve parts, planted it, and the early part of the on e ostrich were brought to Salem by the brig Al- 
bition, must be brought within the enclosure as presen t month cut nineteen pounds from it at one len on Friday last. 

early as noon of Tuesday the 16th of September* t ; rne- ^ merchant in the city had the curiosity, a -Fourteen hhds. of gooseberries were entered 

for arrangement. Horses will be received early f ew we eks since, to take his tape into the garden at the Boston Custom House on Saturday, import- 
oil Wednesday morning, and before 9 o’clock A. and measure a mammoth leaf, and it was actually ed in the ship Hamilton from London. 

M. of that day. ° sixteen feet in circumference, or more than five -Judge Levi Woodbury died at Portsmouth, 

Fnraore will" be supplied at the expense of the f ee t in diameter. Mr. Cahoon now has thirty !s '- U., on the afternoon of the 4th inst., having 


and measure a mammoth leaf, and it was actually 
sixteen feet in circumference, or more than five 


Fora<re will" be supplied at the expense of the feet in diameter. Mr. Cahoon now has thirty !s '- H *» on the after™" 11 of the 4th inst -> havin l 
society,"to all animals entered for exhibition. Mr 8qua re rods of pie plant; another year he intends ^en insensible for twenty hours. His age was 61 


Ransom Miller, as Forage Master, will attend to to have just an acre. He finds a ready market for 
the proper distribution. it at the several ports on Lake Michigan. The 

WEDNESDAY, 17th of September — The proceeds of his last year’s cut, when he had only 
Judges will assemble punctually at 11 o’clock A. thirteen square rods devoted to its cultivation, was 


to have just an acre. He finds a ready market for -A Canadian schooner cleared lately from 

it at the several ports on Lake Michigan. The Chicago for St. Johns, New Foundland, with a car- 

proceeds of his last year’s cut, when he had only g° worth $7,200, mostly of corn. 

, . , , , , . .. -One of the New Y < rk Hotels receives from 

thirteen square rods devoted to its cultivation, was , . .. 

. . . ... $ 1,000 to s 1,200 per day above its expenses. It 

*070 Ha i« nn a of vonr cogitating. enterorising 1 • * ’ r 


-, * , _ „ „ , * . „ . . . . . s i ,UUU to s l per ciay aoove us expenses, u 

M.in the Speaker’s Tent, when the Commit- $270. He ts one of your cog.tat.ng, enterpnsing ^ ()e ^ ood business . 

tees will bo organized, and books of entries and and ingenius cultivators of the soil, the fruits ot _ The ,« F()rest City Bank> » with a capita i of 
instructions delivered to each Committee. The whose industry honor the profession. *100,000, mostly owned by Pittsburg capitalists 

Judges will then enter upon their several duties, j passed tw0 da y S at Racine, which has become g()08 jnt0 operation at Cleveland, soon. 


Judges will then enter upon their several duties, 

attended by the Superintendent of the depart- o Dl/v ------- - no 1C8S uu.i.u,. - 

ments. and beautiful churches—its magnificent brick dc posited in the Philadelphia Mint, during the j 

Members and guests of the society only are ad- b ] oc k g f or the use of merchants of every class— month of August—all but $96,000 from California. \ j 

milted to the fair grounds during the examination and tbe ] arge num ber of private and public build- _The U. S. Court for the Northern District of ; j 

by the Judges. ings now going up, indicate the energy, taste and New York, Judge Conkling presiding, is now in | 

Invited guests—delegates from other States, and thrift of the place. Congress Hall, the only de- session at Malone, Franklin Co. 

County societies, or other associations, are request- cent house in the place, now kept by mine affable-The fifth annual meeting of the American j 

ed to present themselves at the Secretary’s office host, Steveks, is becoming more and more in trim. Missionary Association commences at Cleveland on j 

on arrival. The larger portion of it is being rebuilt with the 24th inst. 

THURSDAY, 18th September—The grounds spacioUfj alld airy rooms, which will be truly invit- -Tl‘" s the colleges in the U. States, this ' I 

will be opened this day to the public. Tickets for j The location of the house on high bluff year, have conferred the degree of the Doctor of ) 

Admission, 12^ cents, will be obtained at the ] a uds within ten rods of the splashing waves, with L>i\iiiu> on forty se.tn clergymen. 

* »1 1 ° A mnrMAf mun rnn nwnv from I'.iiclm (Inin 8 


whose industry honor the profession. 

I passed two days at Racine, which has become 
a citv of six thousand inhabitants. Its numerous 


■No less than $4,144,800 of gold bullion was 


Admission, 12J cents, will be obtained at the lauds within ten rods of the splashing waves, with Divinity on forty se.tn ctergynu 
Ticket office near the entrance gate. Members a commanding view of the broad and blue sheet ~ A marrie man ran away 
will obtain their badges and tickets from the 0 f waters, renders it very attractive; and I see no an^serit to jail ° 

Treasurer at the business office. Members are reason w hy Racine may not, some day, become a ‘ "_^ oy ^ i j sre - e l ec t qd Gov 

admitted at all limes during the fair. prominent western watering place. a ma j or ity of a thousand over al! 


Divinity on forty-seven clergymen. 

-A married man ran away from Euclid, Ohio, 

with a young woman. Both of them were headed 


admitted at all times during the fair. 

Strangers of distinction, invited by the society, 
will be conducted to the grounds for the inspec¬ 
tion of the exhibition. 


ison why Racine may not, some nay, necome a _ Gov. Be 1L re-elected Governor of Texas, by 

ominent western watering place. a majority, of a thousand over all others. Messrs. 

Milwaukee, “ the city of bricks,” is becoming Howard and Lewis are elected to Congress. 

giant. More than twenty thousand people are -The New Bedford Steam Mill, and all tho 

istling around me to-day, in the midst of blocks real estate buildings and machinery wore sold at 
at would beautify Broadway, yet where, twenty auction on Monday, to Alden G. Snell for $20,000. 
ars ago, there were not log-houses enough to -Full returns from the Legislature of Term. 


will be conducted to the grounds for tae tnspec- & gj an t. More than twenty thousand people are -The New Bedford Steam Mill, and all tho 

tion of the exhibition. bustling around me to-dav, in the midst of blocks real estate buildings and machinery were sold at 

FRIDAY, 19th September—The fair grounds ^ woul(J f ieauti f y Broadway, yet where, twenty auction on Monday, to Alden G. Snell for $20,000. 

continue open to the public this day. The Plow- rs ag0> tbere were not log-houses enough to -Full returns from the Legislature of Tenn. 

ing Match will he held this day, on the farm ot make a row> j was this mor ning conversing with stand—Senate, Whigs, 15; Democrats, 10; House 
Judge Buei.. The Plowmen will take their sta- ^ j cctor of Light-Houses ill the valley of the —Whigs, 53; Democrats, 47. 

tions at 10 o’clock A. M. The premium animals [jakes __ an ex _ ed i tor 0 f Buffalo*—who says he -The steamer Bunker Hill was burnt to the 

will be paraded and conducted around the grounds trayersed thege ion8 about fifteen years ago, and water’s edge at Tonawanda, on Lake Erie, at one 
atll o’clock. A. M. At 2 o’clock P. M. the An- did not ha , f the timef think of finding a house to o’clock Tuesday morning, week. 

nual Address before the society will be delivered . Now the voice of man and lhe spirit of -It is understood that Mr Butler who has be- 

hv tho Hon. S. A. Douglass, of Illinois, at the b . „ 4 , . corne one of the proprietors of the N. Y . Journal 

close of which the successful competitors at this eilter P r,se a,e in a!1 , l ® “ of Commerce, pay, $40,000 for one-fourth share of 

close OI which me f the large streams and the harbors present a forest 

exhibition will he declared. f mnsts —Cties and large villages have sprung up . U ,, , , , • 


-It is stated that Hobbs has succeeded in 


the large streams aim me nmums pmAcv a hi 

exhibition will he declared. of masts—cities and large villages have sprung up 1 ’ , i i 

The members of the Executive Committee will a ] ong these shores,—and the harvest hymn is -ft 1S stat ^ d ^ hat Hobbs has succeci c i 

be designated by Scarlet Rosetts with a pendant swelling on the prairies in all these parts and those opening the lock of Messrs. Bramah dc Co., on 
' I that lie nearly a thousand miles farther west.— which he has been so long engaged, and claims the 

medal. XT._ • tho nmcrrARK nf sp.tflp- .. -.1 r*.>nn 


Members of the City Committee will he desig- ment a ~ nd civilization in these pans, one feels, _The Panama Star of the 17th ult,, announ- !>|; 

nated by a Golden Star. w ft|, a ll its force, the truth of Berkeley’s cc8 the arriva j on t he previous day of the British I 

Members of the society will wear Orange Col- prophecy:— steamer New Grenada with $8,000,000 in silver I< 

ored Badges. ‘ ‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

Invited guests will he designated by Scarlet a fifth shall^cto^the^rama with*the day. -The average number of persons ascending ' r 

Rosetts. Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” J. C. Bunker Hill Monument is stated at 18,000 a year, , \ 

The President’s aids will wear Silver Stars. - and 121 cents admission is charged, giving an un- 

The General Superintendents of the grounds *Glad to hear, even indirectly, that brother nua j income of about 0120,000. 
will be known by . White Roeette with a Red —Br ‘he appeal of the »hi,t »we„ of New , j 

Centre. successfully.—E d. York to the public, it appears thero are upwards of 

All persons intending to visit the Fair Grounds " -1--- 6,000 of them, whose average wages are from only ( 

in carriages, will be careful to procure their tick- Owners of such stock, implements, &c., as will *2 to $2,50 per week. 

ets for admission, before they approach the en- f or m prominent features of the Fair, are informed -In the 23,0U0,000 of the U. S. population / . 

trance gates. No carriages can be permitted to that we shall be glad to receive from them accu- me more persons who habitually read and write ) 
stand on any part of the Fair Grounds. Coach- ra te and well executed engravings, with descrip- than can be found in lot)'millions in .urope in one ^ 
men will be cautious to comply strictly with these tion, &c., at least a week previous to the opening oreamarked^off in any reliable 

regulations. of the exhibition. We are eclectic in this matter . the stock of barre l ed pork on hand 

The gates for the Fair Grounds will be open to au J desire to notice such things only as will most ^ j, not more than one fifth the amount 

the Public 011 Thursday and Friday at 7 o’clock interest and benefit our subscribers and the com- ^ ^ J n hftnd last season at the same time of 
A. M., arid will be closed at 6 o’clock P. M. The munity at large. the year. 

Public are requested to withdraw from the ground ' _Flying machines .are in process of erection in 

when the evening bell is sounded at half past five France, to cost about $200. In 1852 it is untici- 

P. M., as it is essential to the comfort and conve- road ‘ t() t £ e great metropolis has shortened the pated that the front doors of our residences will j 
nience of all who attend the Fair, that persons in way to sa i t ^ wa ter wonderfully. The fowls of be ori the top of the houses, and the garrets in the 
attendance may feed and water the stock and re- Ohio find their way to that good market, when ce ] birs b / j 

arramre the grounds. the .Y <liscover themselves to be worth from two _Syracuse contests the title of the “ City of ! 

S it 1 nf the President and sixpence to fifty cents per head, instead of h „ jtb Broohlvn or any other city in the ( 

By order of the 1 resident. the which bought them in their own native Chnrc “ 8 ™ “ twent A ve cburc hes to a popula- 

J. P. Fogg, Acting Secretary. barnyard. Three cents a head covers all costs country, having t 5 , ■ 

—--- in the city. Last week were shipped in good or- tion of 25 . 000 -one church to every thousand m- , 

Transportation of Stock &c., to the State der f rom the port of Ashtabula, twelve boxes of habitants. ) 

Fur.— The Executive Committee of the State chickens, each holding seventy-five—nine him-- Lea d ore ot a very fine quality has been dis- 

. « .1 clrod in fill—find one box of turkeys, fill for u«cw orkV prpil in Delaware county, N. Y. f on the hnc ot \ 

Society announce the follow,a,,,.,,goth,, ar- ^ fits will c „, 5 , ie #800, ^”^3. „ „ foond at the law. of » 

rallgemente for the tmnep.rt.tlon of Stock and of the egg, laid by the way. ^ r , luodte d f e et high, which i. ..id to 

Implements to and from the Fair: [Ashtabula I elegraph. mounram ... I 


swelling on tne prairies in an uiese pana anu luuoc ~ — - ; 

that lie" nearly a thousand miles farther west.— which he has been so long engaged, and claims the 
Viewing and contemplating the progress of settle- reward of £21)0. 


ment and civilization in these pans, one feels, 
with all its force, the truth of Berkeley’s 
prophecy:— 

11 Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” J. C. 


ThE month of August, like that of last year, has 
been cool. The temperature of the first half last 
year, 71.76 degrees; this year, 69.68* deg. Sec¬ 
ond half last year, 67.28; do. this year 66,10 deg. 
Mpnthly mean last year, 69.45; do this year, 67.83. 
Nineteen fair days; twelve cloudy; thirteen days 
on which rain fell. Frost in Massachusetts about 
the middle of the month: so there was last year. 
A little here on the morning of the 28th and 29th. 
The last half of August one year ago was called 
very cool—not so cool however as the last half of 
the month just closed. An unusual quantity of 
hay was made at the East during August. It is 
had policy to cure hay so late. It is inferior, and 
usually sells at a reduced price. 

A Good Colt. —Bring him on .—The Orleans 
American says: — Our friend and townsman, 
Avery M. Starkwether, Esq., of Eagle Har¬ 
bor, has a colt which is only fifteen months of age, 
yet weighs 850 lbs., and exhibits the easy and 
graceful motion of an old and well trained horse. 
He designs to present him at the State Fair. 

_It is stated that at the present time upwards 

of $30,000,000 are invested in the various railways 
of the United States. 


The General Superintendents of the grounds *Glad to hear, even indirectly, that brother 
, , .... 0 r> , Miller is in paying favor with the powers at 

will be known by a Wlute Rosette with a ed YVashington. Few editors h 2 ve Telegraph-e d so 
Centre. . successfully.— Ed. 

All persons intending to visit the r air Grounds -—-— 

in carriages, will be careful to procure their tick- Owners of such stock, implements, &c., as will 
ets for admission, before they approach the en- f or m prominent features of the Fair, are informed 


X lie gmeo 1^. ...V, * - - r - aiirt. - - O ^ 

the Public on Thursday and Friday at 7 o’clock interest and benefit our subscribers and the com- 
A. M., and will be closed at 6 o’clock P. M. The munity at large. 

Public are requested to withdraw from the ground - ~ 

„h.» ft. evening bell i, .ended ,1 half pent five „ A s “^“l°^,nSPand ftenVrS' 


attendance may feed and water the stock and re¬ 
arrange the grounds. 

By order of the President. 

J. P. Fogg, Acting Secretary. 

Transportation of Stock &c., to the State 


Implements to and from the Fair: [Ashtabula 

On Thursday, the 11th, a freight train will leave ---“ ^ 

„ ™ i , d p m Railroad Fare to the State F 

Albany for Rochester, either at 1~ - . or 4 P. I ., autbor j zed 0 gay t ba t the several l 

(being governed by the arrival of the boat from p an j es between this city and Rocln 
New York.) solved to carry passengers to the Si 

On Monday, the 22d, a special freight train will Albany to Rochester ^and back, tor 


Railroad Fare to the State Fair.— We are -The New York Mirror announces the de- 

authorized .o say that the several Railroad Com- ceage 0 f Ellen Frances Osgood, the last daughter 
panies between this city and Rochester, have re- ^ ^ be j a t e Frances Sargent Osgood, aged fifteen 
solved to carry passengers to the State Pair, from r<(> Ellen and May have survived their mother 


mountain five hundred feet high, which :s said to ^ 
contain also coal and in n. 

_Tho New Y'ork Mirror announces the de- ; 

cease of Ellen Frances Osgood, the last daughter , 


New York.) solved to carry passengers to the State Fair, from E llen and May have survived their mother 

Oil Monday, the 22d, a special freight train will Albany to Rochester and back ’ ™ r J ’ ’ 22d _ on i y fifteen months. 

leave Rochester for Albany, with stock, &c. from ^ke s w.lHe Bjjd fro ^ ^ ^ Ex " regg -The Traveller states that the potato rot. has 

the Fair. trains.— Eve. Jour. made its appearanoe in Essex County, and n oth r , , 

No freight will be charged, provided the stock, -—- cue* parts of Mass.; but wherever it appears, 1 b ‘ (>v s > 

impiemente, machinery, &.C., „e designed ftj | 

ly for exhibition. and two hours from New Orleans. She made the ver nrnflIiert is favorable for a good \\ 

On Tuesday, 16th, extra trains will leave Syra- run f rorn the Balize in 5 days and 18 hours. This weather, and th , 1 

cuse, Auburn and Geneva, for Rochester. is the shortest passage ever made. crop. 
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foreign Infelligmrt. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP AMERICA. 

Three Days Later News. 

The steamer America, Capt. Lang, from Liv¬ 
erpool, arrived at Halifax on the 3d inst She en¬ 
countered severe weather on the passage. The 
America brings three days later newsfroin all parts 
of Europe. 

The America sailed from Liverpool on Sunday 
P. M., the 23d. She brings a large number of 
passengers. 

Colton was unusually active, with an advance 
on the week of fully one farthing per pound on the 
common and medium qualities ot American.— 
Sales for the week, 67,000 bales, of which there 
were sold to speculators 8,660 bales, and 14,420 
bales for export. 

Harvesting operations wire going on favorably 
throughout Great Britain, and the favorable pros¬ 
pects of the incoming crops had a very depress¬ 
ing effect on the Corn markets. 

American Flour had declined 6d. per bbl. and 
Wheat was selling 2d. per 70 lbs. lower than at the 
sailing of the Asia on the 5th nit. 

There was an increased demand for money, but 
the rates at the Bank of England had not been 
advanced. 

Liverpool Market. —Small sales have been 
made at a farther reduction. There is so little pork 
here, thatcpiotations are quite nominal. Shoulders 
are without change. The low prices 24s. and 16s 
accepted for hams. Cheese presents nothing new 
to repott. Lard has again advanced—47s. has 
been made for small parcels. There is no strength 
in the Corn market. When sales are pressed, 
lower prices have to be taken. The consumption 
is unprecedentedly large. 

We quote Western canal flour at 17 a 20s. per 
bbl. Philadelphia IDs. a 19s. 6d. St. Louis 19s. 
a 20s. Canadian 19s. a 20s. 

Red wheat 4-'. 4d. a 5s. 6d. per 70 lbs.; white 
do. 5s. 6d. a 5s. 9d.; mixed do, 5s. 4d. a 5s. 6d.; 
White Indian Corn 27s. per 480 lbs.—mixed do. 
Q7s. 6d. 

Three Bays Later from Europe. 

New York, Sept. 8, 3 P. M. 

The Franklin left Cowes on tlie 28th ult. Has 
made her passage in 11 days, and brings 110 pas¬ 
sengers. 

The Pacific on her outward trip, second night 
out ran down an American schooner. All the 
crew were saved. The Pacific carried away sev¬ 
eral of her floats. 

Breadstuff's at Liverpool are unchanged. 

Parliament has been further prorogued until Nov. 
4th. The Queen will visit Manchester and ad¬ 
joining towns on the lOdi of October. 

Gibraltar is threatened with quarantine, in con¬ 
sequence of the cholera prevailing at Oran and 
Melilla. 

Commercial matters in France, were in a com¬ 
paratively prosperous condition. The harvest was 
excellent and mostly secured. The Council Gen¬ 
eral of the Seine at Marne, has adopted resolutions 
in favor of the revision of the Constitution, but also 
arlicle 45, which prohibits tbe re-election of the 
President. 

Dates from Lisbon of the 19'.h report all quiet at 
Portugal. Large quantities of the crops of grapes 
had been destroyed by drought. Tbe Franklin 
advices are nearly 5 days later. 


Hlaiktta. 


Rijrai, New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, Sept. 10, 1851. j 
FLOUR—To the trade$4,50®5; best qualities $5,23. 
GRAIN—Our market is rather more brisk. We hear of 
sales of one cargo of 5,200 bushels white Ohio, at 81c, and 
350 do Genesee at 9lc; also a cargo of 6U0 bushels Genese e 
on private terms. Corn 48®50c. Oats 28®31c. 

SHEEP PELTS—381340c. Lamb skins 18®39c. 

HAY—Hay brings from $7 to $10 per ton. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.©4,5(i®5 Butter, lb. ®12£ 

Pork, mess.15,00(315,50 Cheese, lb.5£®6c 

Do. cwt.5,75(30,00 poultry. 

Beef, cwt . . ..$0,00 Turkeys, lb. . .. ,7®8c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(3! 1,50 Chickens.5(37c 

Lard, tried.9®9jc. seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . .$5,00®5,50 

Hams, smoked. . .9j®10Jc Timothy.1,50®2,50 

Shoulders, do.7®8c Flax.1,25® 1,50 

Potatoes, bo.37J®50c sundries. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl.$7,50®8 

Wheat,bu.,..8S®9lc Codfish, cwt.3,50®4 

Salt, bbl.1,06®1,I-T 

Apples, bu.25(338 

Do. dried.62£ 

Eggs, doz.li®ll 

Beans, bu.1,25® 1,50 

Hay, ton.0®l",00 

Wood, hard,cord.. .3®3,50 

Do. soft.2®2.50 

Wool, lb.30®40c 

Flour barrels.28(332 


Corn. 43®o(Jc 

Buckwheat.41c 

Rye.624(369 

Oats.28® 31c 

Barley.—®—c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,30®4,00 

Calf, lb.8® 10c 

Sheep Pelts.38®40c 

Lamb skins.18®38c 


ARRIVAL OF THE PROMETHEUS. 

Two Week3 Later Intelligence, 

The Prometheus arrived at New York on the 
4th inst., with 275 passengers, $400,000 in gold, 
and California news to Aug. 1st. Below we give 
a summary of the news which is unimportant. 

Tiie steamer Independence arrived at San Juan 
del Sudori the 16th of August. 11er passengers 
were there transferred to the Prometheus. 

The Oregon, to sail from San Francisco, Aug. 
8, is reported to have nearly two millions gold on 
board. 

The reports from all the mining districts are 
more favorable than at any period during the pres¬ 
ent year, and the shipments of gold for August and 
September, will doubtless exceed those of any pre¬ 
vious months. 

There is an increased confidence in the ultimate 
success of quartz mining, and the belief is every 
dav becoming more general that this will be the 
great and permanent source of gold. 

Business in San Francisco is brightening up, 
and the merchants, nothing daunted by the many 
fires, are building so rapidly that the city has as¬ 
sumed nearly its original aspect. 

The subject of agriculture is beginning to at¬ 
tract considerable interest, although the past win¬ 
ter and spring were unusually dry. Experiments 
have proved eminjntly successful, and there is a 
strong desire among many who came here as mere 
sojourners, to settle permanently in California, and 
gather around them the comforts o’’ a home. It 
is estimated that there are already 25,000 persons 
settled, and devoted to agricultural pursuits. 

In Santa Cruz the crops are universally heavy. 
The wheat could not sustain its own weight, bear¬ 
ing 4 heads to the ounce, and is supposed will 
yield 100 bu>hels to the acre. The potatoes grow¬ 
ing in this valley are very fine and large, some 
weighing 4 and 5 pounds each. 

The project of dividing the State is still urged 
in some of the Southern counties, which were 
once the seat of nearly all the Spanish establish¬ 
ments in this State, but which have most all the 
political importance under the new regime. 

The Indian hostilities have ceased in the South¬ 
ern and Eastern borders and broken out in the 
Northern frontier. 

Still Later. 

New York, Sept. 8. 

The Georgia arrived at 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning. She brings over 400 passengers and 
half million freight. 

The Panama Star of Aug. 19ih, announces the 
arrival on theprevious day of the British Steamer 
New Grenada, with 8,000,000 in silver bullion.— 
The Valparaiso Neighbor predicts favorable times 
for Chili by the election of Montt as President. 

The Hon. Wrn. Duer, U. S. Consul had arriv¬ 
ed at Valparaiso. 

Equestrian Statue of Jackson. —The Wash¬ 
ington Republic says that Mr. Clark Mills, the ar¬ 
tist, has completed, with the highest degree of suc¬ 
cess, all the casting, except that for the horse; and 
preparations are now in progress for re-producing 
in brass the finely developed outlines of the ram¬ 
pant self-poised plaster charger. Unless some un- 
forseen accident occur lie expects to finish the 
statuo by the first of January next. 


New York Market 

NEW YORK, Sept. 7, 6 P. M.—FLOUR.—The low 
grades of Srate and Western flour rattier better with less 
offering. The demand is fair for the East and local trade, 
and moderate for export. Canadian is not pleuty and is 
firm, $1 in bond for No. 1. Domestic has sold to the ex¬ 
tent of 89,000 bhis 3 08@3 91 for M ehigan anil Indiana, 
3 8I@4 for Ohio 3 8!a3 87, 4a4 12 for pure Genesee. South 
ern is steady with a fair home demand. Sales 1200 bbls 
4®t 25 for old and new common. 11 ye flour is a shade 
easier. Sales 150 bbls 3 25a3 31. 

GRAIN—Tlie market less quiet for Wheat, with a fail- 
milling demand and some export inquiry. Sales 8000 bu 
red Ohio at 84, 1500 bu white Michigan on terms not 
made public. Oats are more plenty and are lower Sales 
of old 32135 and new State 37a38'L Rye is quiet, sales 
1000 bu 65. Barley is more plenty and prices tend down¬ 
ward. Sales 1800 bu fair four-rowed at about 75. Corn is 
again better and in limited supply. The demand is fair. 
Sales 20,000 52a59 and 60a61 for Western mixed, tlie for¬ 
mer in store, and 62 for round yellow. 

PROVISIONS--Pork easier and dull; and selling only in 
lots to the trade; some 400 his sold 12 50 for old prime; 
15 25 for old mess; 15 75@15 87 for new moss; 13 25 for 
new prime: beef in good demand and firm; sales 500 his 
1 75® 11 lor mess; 5a6 prime; beef hams held 14; cut meats 
firm but dull; lard in better demand and firm; sales 409 
bis in lots 9® 19 for good to pritue; butter firm and salea¬ 
ble; cheese dull. 

STOCK MARKET—A heavy feeling except for Gov’t 
and State stocks; Erie is now the principal speculative 
.stock; this declined 2 pr ct 1st Bonds; but again rallied at 
the P M; sales at time; sellers option at 1 % pr ct above 
cash prices. 

MuNEY—Is yet scarce for commercial purposes; the 
steamer Herman only took $25.',540 in specia; there is a 
good deal of fear apparently felt by those who have float¬ 
ing funds and which prevents its free use for fixed peri¬ 
ods of time; and yet no one can tell what it is they have to 
fear; the fact of this want of confideuee is the only cause of 
its contincance; to stop the exports of gold would be ap¬ 
parently the only means of exploring the fears alluded to; 
this cannot be done, and we only hope that the heavy re¬ 
ceipt will on arrival have a due effect. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Sept. 6 .—There has been no material varia¬ 
tion in tlie tone of the market since our last. There is a 
healthy business doing in the various branches of trade; 
hut the receipts of produce are not as large as during the 
parallel period of last year. The low range of prices 
compared with that period, has its influence in keeping 
back the staple commodities. 

Flour—The market for common and medium grades is 
quite active and the stock is comparatively light, holders 
are firm at previous prices. There is no change in quota¬ 
tions since yesterday. Sales of various brands foot up 
1400 bbls. 

Grain—The Wheat market is better supplied. There 
have been sales of 2,100 bu Genesee at $1@1 03X; tlie lat¬ 
ter figure for a prime sample. Tlie stock of Corn is light 
and the market is slightly improved. Sales 1,300 bu at 56 
®57c for prime, and 52c for damaged. For Oats the 
market is dull. Sales 6,000 bu at 35c. There have been 
sales of 2,100 bu four-rowed at 77c. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Sept. 8 .—The sales of Flour on Saturday 
were 6 .O 0 O bbls; 5,000 of which were “Queen City Mills,” 
Black Rock, to be made of Ohio Wheat, and inspection 
guaranteed in New York at 3 31@3 3714- There was a 
fair inquiry for Wheat for milling but at lower rates. 
Sales of about 15,000 bu Ohio at 60e. White Michigan 
and Ohio held at 75c. Corn market firmer. Sales 10,000 
bu at 41e for Michigan 15® 10c for Ohio. Oats dull and 
offered at 25c without, finding buyers. Flax Seed steady 
at 1 25. Mess Pork is higher, 16 50®16 75. Salt 1 06@ 
1 08. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 1.—At Washington Yard—Offered 
2,000 Beef Cattle, (1,200 Southern, remainder from this 
State and the East.) 

A fair demand at sicady prices; good retailing qualities 
at from G@?c per lb. About 200 head remain unsold. 

At Browning’s—Offered 85 Cows and Calves, and 6,000 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves are sold at from $20 to 23®38. 

Sheep—Sales at from $1,50 to 2,87®5. Lambs $1,25 
to 2,25(33,50; 150 left over. 

At Chamberlain’s—250 Beef Cattle offered; sales at from 
0®7,50. 50 Cows and Calves; sales at from ©22 to 30® 

40. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,5 0 offered. Sheep at $2 to 3® 1. 
Lambs, $1,50®2,50 to 3,50. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 3.— At market, 3,140 Cattle, about 
1,140 Beeves, and 2,000 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,50per cwt.; first quality 
$6; second do. 5.50; third do. 4,75; ordinary 3,75. 

liides—$5,25Pcwt. Tallow$5,25. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5®6. 

Stores—Working oxen—$05,93, 140®160. 

Cows and Calves—$18, 30, 60®75. 

Yearlings—$8, 10®12. 

Two years old, $12. HV320. 

Three years old, $14, 24®30. 

Sheep and Lambs—4,156 at market. 

Prices. Exira, $4, 5®7. By lot, $1,50, 2®2,75. 

Swine—None - 

Remarks—The market is about the same as it was tlie 
last three weeks—fair. 

120 cars cameover the Fitchburg Railroad. 125 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Rambler. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Sept. 4.—At market, 2500 Beef Cattle,1200 
Stores, 00 pairs Working Oxen, 00 Cows and Calves, 5,600 
Sheep and Lambs, and 2050 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6®0,50; 1st quality ©5,75 
2d do. $5,25; 3d do. $4® 1.75. 

Working Oxen—$60,80® 110. 

Stores—Two years old $I2®19; three I9®27. 

Cows and Calves—©20, 29(338. 

Sheep and Lambs—$1 SS tio 3,50. 

Swine—4£c; retail 4i®6c; old hogs 5. 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

R UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from tbe manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovey Sl Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
thing in the line will save money by calling on us at No. 
68 State-st. 89—tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

I RON SAUSAGE MEAT CUTTERS and Sausage Stuf- 
fers, just received and for sale at No. 68 State street, 
Rochester N. Y., by 89 BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. 08 St ite-st, Roches¬ 
ter. 89-tt BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Ide’s Blew Grain Drill. 

I ^OR the past two years, Mr. Ide, of East Shelby, Or- 
1 leans Co., N. Y., has turned his attention exclusively 
to Drills; and lie has succeeded in inventing one that can¬ 
not fail to give general satisfaction. 

The subscriber, knowing tlie great loss resulting to far¬ 
mers from imperfcctdrilling, takes pleasure in introducing 
Ide’s New Drill, which he believes to be as much supe¬ 
rior to all others, in its practical operation, as Ide’s Culii- 
vator surpasses every other Cultivator. The Drill will 
distribute Wheat, Barley and Ryein any desired quantity. 
The feeding or distributing principle is considered perfect, 
and tlie subscriber is confident that every intelligent far¬ 
mer will say so, who examines it. It will also plant 
Corn in hills at any required distance apart. The teeth 
are seven and a half inches apart, and placed in two rows 
like the Cultivator. By this arrangementthey are not lia¬ 
ble to clog. This Drill 1ms been thoroughly tested; 
several were put in operation last fall. As the crop de¬ 
pends very much on the Drill, the subscriber hopes that 
every iarmer who wants the best drill, will examine 
Ide’s before purchasing. The Drill is warranted to be 
as good as recommended, and perfectly reliable. 

1’helps, March, 1851. 

Mr. S. R. Tracy: Dear Sir—The Drill I purchased of 
you works to my entire satisfaction. It far exceeds iny 
most sanguine expectations. Lastfnll 1 putiti with it two 
hundred and eight acres of wheat in twenty days. Never 
was there a drill that did better work. In my opinion the 
Feeding Principle is perfect. The arrangement of teeth 
in two rows I found to be a very great advantage. I drill¬ 
ed in many places with ease, where it would iiave been 
almost impossible if the teeth had been in one row only. I 
am acquainted with and have seen five different drills in 
operation, and can say with truth and candor, that I lie’s 
New Drill is the only one that comes fully up to iny ideas 
of what a Drill should be. Yours, &c., 

PETER P. KOCHER. 

Acadia, March, 1841. 

This may certify, that I have one of fde’s New Grain 
Drills, and ain perfectly satisfied with its work. I have 
several fields of wheat put in with this drill, and am con¬ 
fident that every farmer who examines the drilling will say 
it works as perfectly as any Drill can. Having had a poor 
Drill, which I have thrown aside, I can the Letter appre¬ 
ciate a good one. Having tested Ide’s Drill, 1 can recom¬ 
mend it to others as a perfectly safe and reliable Drill. 

JACOB P. LUSK. 

Ida’s Patent Cultivator and Drill, arc manufac¬ 
tured by Levi Wells, Buffalo street, near tbe Bull’s head, 
Rochester, where Farmers are invited to call and examine 
lor them:elves. Machines kept in order one year free of 
charge. The subscriber would return his thanks to the 
public lor their patronage during the past year, and re¬ 
spectfully solicit further orders. 

Farmers wishing Cultivators or Drills during the ensu¬ 
ing year, are requested to send their orders as soon as con¬ 
venient. LEVI WELLS. 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1851. 88- tf 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 

S O vi rote the eminent port, Robert Burns, and an oppor¬ 
tunity is now ofi'ered to carry out the Poet’s suggestion, 
the subscriber having taken rooms in the ( ould Building, 
No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 
daguerrian business, in its numerous branches. Having 
received instructions of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, 
together with six years constant practice in the business, 
he flatters himself that he can take pictures, which for 
strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. 11c 
also has the latest improved instruments which enables 
him to take a perfect likeness of a child,in two seconds. 

Pictures put, in good morocco cases for ©l, and satisfac¬ 
tion warranted. 

Reader, perhaps you cannot doa betterthlngnow while 
your mind is upon the subject, then go with your family 
and secure tlie shadow ere the substance fade. How many 
of you have lost a father, a mother, or a little prattling 
child, without a shade of resemblance to recognize their 
features. After tbe separation some little toy or a trifling 
article of apparel is olten kept and cherished for years as a 
token of remembrance, how much more valuable would 
be a well executed daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— 
Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect 
likeness of ymytijilf, taken when a child? It would show 
the effects offline and call up many happy remembrances. 
This satisfaefiatyou can now afford to your children, and 
should they luWw|clicd from your embrace by the cold 
hand of death/fSBjTfiossession of their daguerreotype like¬ 
nesses, if taken Hy a good artist, will afford sweet conso¬ 
lation; and if the present opportunity if not improved you 
may at some future period have reason to fee! grateful for 
these gentle hints from I. N. BLOODGOOD, Daguerrean, 
who can always he found at his rooms, where the citizen 9 
of this city and surrounding country are respectfully in¬ 
vited to call. 88-tf 

Wanted 

RYE STRAW AND PEA2H STONES! 

C ASH will be paid for 2,000 bundles Rye Straw and 
20 bushels Peach stones, at the Mount Hope Nurse¬ 
ries, Rochester, N. Y. 


September 1, 1851. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

[88w2| 


SEED WHEAT. 


Busl,e,s ° f 
jbvTU clean, pure 
Seed Wheat, just re¬ 
ceived and tor sale 
at the Genesee Seed 
Store—being 190 bu. 
each of Blue Stem, 
White Flint, Hutch¬ 
inson and Mediter¬ 
ranean varieties.— 
They arc the finest samples ever offered in this market, 
and are worth looking at it you don’t want to purchase. 

J. RAPALJE & CO., 05 Buffalo St. 
Rochester, Sept. 4,1851. 88w3 

ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, SS.: Sheriff's Office.—A general 
Election is to be held in tlie County of Monroe, on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next; at which will be chosen the Officers mentioned in the 
notice from tbe Secretary of State, of which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester, Aug. 23, 1851. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State of New York, Secretary’s Office, I 
Albany, August 14, 1851. ) 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Ejection to he held in this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding tlie first Monday of No¬ 
vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam¬ 
uel A. Foot. 

A Secretary of State, in tlie place of Christopher Morgan 
A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller 
A State Treasuier, in the place of Alvah Hunt 
An Attorney General, in the place of Levi S. Chntfield. 
A Shite Engineer and Survej or, in the place of Hezekiah 
C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
and 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 
H. Weils. 

All of whose terms of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in tlie place of Henry W. Taylor, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty seventh District.in the 
place of Samuel Miller, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to be elected for said county; 

Three members of Assembly; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John II. 
Thompson; 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Win. B. 
Alexander ana Win. L. Brock; 

A County Judge, in the pitc° of Patrick G. Buchan; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Moses Spe~y: 

A County Treasurer, in the place of Leivis Setye; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day ot 
December next. Yours, respectfully. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
N B.—AM papers in said County will please insert this 
nonce once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. 

Augtis* 25,185.’. 8“tt) 


Married, 

In Barre, on the 27th lilt., by Rev. W. D. Love, Rev. 
WM. C. SCOFIELD, of Danbury, Conn, to Miss LAURA 
M. LOVE, of the former place, 

Died, 

In this city, Wednesday evening, 3d inst., after a pro¬ 
tracted and painful illness, from teething SAMUEL 
FLINT, youngest son of Mr. N. C. Bradstreet, aged 1 
year 7 months and 12 days. 

At his residence in Plainfield, Ill., on Friday the 22<i 
ult., after less than 20 hours illness of cholera aphyxin 
Mr. ROBBRT CASWELL, formerly of Albion, N. Y., 
aged 58 years. 

Death of Doer. Fitch. —The report of Dec 1 . 
Fitch’s death is confirmed. He expired at the 
Hospital of the Sisters of Charity at Detroit on 
Monday last, aged 43. He was a physician and 
a man of property. He was the principal or lead¬ 
er of the men who are on trial for burning the 
Railroad Depot at Detroit. The same parties are 
charged, also, with hazarding tlie lives of passen¬ 
gers on various occasions. 


FOR SAFE. 

/"l 1FFORD MORGAN—a very superior bay 
7}—VI Stallion 3 years old Aug. 26, 1851. Sire, 
'Gen. Gifford, (conceded to be the best living 
■ \.il A 7?, Morgan horse;) dam, a Morgan built fast trot¬ 
ter, called the Beckwith mare. | See Genesee Farmer for 
1851, pp. 53, 61 and 152; also Albany Cultivator for 1846, 
pp. 319, 342, 355; do. for 1847, p. 258. ) 

If not sold before, he will be exhibited at the next State 
Fair at Rochester, with Zachary Taylor, a bay stud colt 
of same pedigree, I year old June 8th. 

Also, their dam, in foal by Gen. Gifford, and any two 
(perhaps all) offered for sale. J. DORR. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y., Sept. 3, 1851. 88w3 

PHIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

T HE Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 3d 
day of September next. H. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 


i day of September next. 
Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 


DUim’S SCYTHES. 

T MIE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne 
Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

All Scythes sold by liun, will be what they are repre¬ 
sented, as ho does not endorse tlie tricks of the trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
will receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 
Orders for Scythes may be forwarded to me by mail, or 
given to H. B. Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the State ill due season. 

Snathes, Forks, Koes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and 
other implements, furnished of tlie best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at tlie office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE, Agent. 

August 5th, 1851. 84-tf 

STATE FAIR. 

In Rochester, in September. — Grounds to Rent, 
rj MIE Committee having charge of all the Grounds ad 
JL joining the location of the State Fair, are now ready 
to make contracts, for Lots for Refreshment Stands, &c., 
& c. A Map of tbe grounds can be seen at tbe Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo street, next door to the Commer¬ 
cial Bank, between 11 and 12 o’clock, A. M. 

The TENTS to be used for Refreshments within tlie en¬ 
closure, will lie rented on Saturday the second day of Au¬ 
gust, at 19 o'clock, A. M., on the ground, where the Fair 
is to be held. 

Conditions made known at the time and place. 

J. P. FOGG, Chairman of the Committee. 
Rochester, June 20, 1851. 79-tf 

NOTICE. 

rrtHE subscriber has been appointed local Secretary, to 
JL the New York State Agricultural Society, at Roches¬ 
ter. Inquiries respecting matters immediately connected 
with the arrangements of the show grounds, may be ad¬ 
dressed to me. Persons having articles for exhibition, but 
who cannot accompany them to Rochester, can consign 
them to me, and i will see that they are properly taken 
care of, and the necessary entries made at the business of¬ 
fice. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, July, 1851. 80tf. 

Rochester 

seed store 

oh:~ •••• ' A Agricultural 

Ulj§hQ ; ^/29 BUFFALO 
\ J STREET, 

O. POSITE THE 
ARCADE. 

Vt SEEDS & FARM¬ 
'S, ING TOOLS OF 

^$C_8description! 

J P FOGG & B ROTHER. 

D RAIN TELE. — 5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffalo St. 

79-6w J P. FOGG & BRO. 
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EitlERY & CO.’S 

7VTEW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Prcmi- 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

\Ve have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We in vite those who wish to purchase 
horse powers, &c., to examine it 

BE 1GGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochestsr. 

A, W. Cary’s Ratary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

r |MIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
JL (lor the past two years.) t'eeis confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrolary, the stream is 
constant, wittiout the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may he used, viz.. Factories, 
j Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden F.ngines, &c. The 
highest testimonials will he given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per uiinnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2.) do 200 ‘ do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

70tl CARY & BRAINARD. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

•(“Txpv# S. fflOUESON, at the Old Rochester Nur- 
•MMMy sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
'I'xW 10.000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ ** 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peaoii and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’icited from all 
partsoi the continent. Trees properly packed for the dis¬ 
tance. 3. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf S. MOULSON. 

WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallsiy of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West- 
ernNew York. It now oectipiesthrec large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms arc arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by tlie proprietor: be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, &c. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
wmen tne public are entitled to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tfl Rooms II, 15,17, Gould Buildings, Slate St 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SITIITH & PERKINS, 

[LateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826. ] 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call the attention of the. trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
o r 1 gi"a' holders, trem 'he same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those ol New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favo-ableas those of New 
York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that aii goods 
»o.d by us shall be satisfactory to tlie purchaser, loth in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canai. affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rocnester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping.' 66ylso. 


“Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

crtHE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
.1 tention of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper, 
l’ennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RIAPaLJE & CO., Irving Block, 

_ 65 Butfalo st.., Rochester. 

NEW SPED STORE ’ 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 63 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s BIock. Rochester, N. Y. 
fTMIEsubscribers,under the nameofBRiGGs&B rother, 

J are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
V\ arebouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

„ of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 

68 - tf _ JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

V 1,0WS! PLOWS!! P iXi WS!! ! ~ 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by huggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some ot the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
iu an article on Plows and Plow ing, by II. F. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborougb, Vt., which lias been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 08 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows ol different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

Pile above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 Statc-st., where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER 

Rochester, April 24, 1801. 69-tf 

GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 

1- loral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 6S State street, by 
7l) ___ BRIGGS fc BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—ami im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—wliicli we will sell at low prices. Call and see 
6stf - _BRIGGS & BP.O., CS Stale st. 

Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR SESRE. 

cpiIE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X Ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 
son ot County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 59 feet wide, 99 feet long: convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40". 

N. B.—It is desirable thatearly application be made. 
Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY & GO’S. 

New-Yoik State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

5?.AULROAB MOUSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly inaoduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at tbe late State Fair, 
(Sept. 1950,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Haul’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, lirsi with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and tlie result most 
fully convinced me that vours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and ns a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you ofteuer than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as tbe author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of heine furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMF.RY & CO. 
78-tf 

The American Seed Store, 

3To. 4, Main Streat, Curtis' Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rr’HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
X Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, , 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in tbe town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and ali other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
• Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’Block, Rochester. • 

70tf _ C F CROSMAN. 

C ORN SHELTERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from ©3 to ©7—lor sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public- 
ami especially book and periodical publishers,authors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every tn - 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fainpn- 
lets. Periodicals, Cuts of all kinus. (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.; Patent Medicine"Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed with promptness a ml on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
1 at any other Foundry in the country. 

1 An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
’ turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
■ hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded 10 the 
1 enterprise. 

OF* Foundry in Talman Biock Buffalo street. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 
t J. V. r . BROWN, 

March,1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

I N. B. Old typetaken in exchangefur work. [63-ti] 

' Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

i T7AGLE PLOWS of a!! sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
, Jto allklndsof Agricultural Implements,Seeds, &c., 
t mie ny E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Oo.,N. Y. 














































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


SEPTEMBER. 

September’s come! 

The sober Autumn, with a lace serene. 

Smiles bland adieu to Summer, like a queen 
Dismissing a gay favorite; the hu 
Of bird and bee is still upon the breeze, 

And though no leaves are fallen from the trees, 
September’s cornel 

By the sea side 

Sit now, when morn is mellow, and the shells, 

All white beneath your feet, seem tinkling bells 
Full of the drowsy.munnur of the tide: 
While sweeping of the winds, all sad and low. 
Chords in the mournful harmony, as though 
Some spirit sighed. 

Ayl summer things! 

Well may you tune together all your notes. 

To pour a sound of mourning from your throats, 

For briefer even than the reign of kings 
Is your swift dooming; cease your busy hum; 

Droop summer insects; for September’s come 
To close your wings! 

Now hours and days 
Go rolling by, and weeks away recede, 

So noiselessly that we may scarcely read 

The calm, slow change of nature as we gaze 
Until the speeding season yellows o’er, 

And we look round for what was green before 
With fond amaze. 

Still, need we sigh? 

That a bright season passes on its way. 

While newness only springs from old decay? 

Why mourn we over what has fallen—why? 
While the old lesson chases us from youth, 

Unheeded till we bow before its truth, 

That all must die! 

Yet are there some 

Bright hues of summer left to gild the scene; 

And long shall linger yet the summer green, 

While o’er the glowing land the drowsy hum 
Of insect voices, mournfully in night, 

Sings fainter, lower to their old delight, 

September’s coine! 


THE DROP GAME; 

OR, THE MAN OPPOSED TO NEWSPAPERS, 

BY JOHN JONES, JR. 

“ Come, Laban Lee,” said the Post Mas¬ 
ter of a certain village in New Jersey situ¬ 
ated within ten miles of Philadelphia— 
“ You must take a paper this year. How 
can you live, man, without the news?” 

“ The news!” returned Lee. “Humph! 
I have more news now than is agreeable.— 
In fact, I don’t believe in your news mon¬ 
gers, no how. Every man mind his own 
business—that is my motto.” 

“ Yes, hut friend Lee, it is of interest to 
know what is going on in the world.” 

“ No special interest to me. What do I 
care about other people’s concerns? It 
won’t make my cows give more milk, nor 
my land grow more bushels to the acre.” 

“ I am not so sure of that.” 

“ Ain’t you ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I am, then.” 

“There are farmers whose cows give 
more milk than yours, and whose land 
yields a better increase. From these you 
might learn something to your advantage.” 

“ But what has that to do with newspa¬ 
pers ?” 

“ A great deal. Intelligent farmers in¬ 
form the public of their agricultural exper¬ 
iments; and give the'new methods by which 
they obtain large yields of produce.” 

“Book farming!” exclaimed Laban Lee, 
in a tone of contempt. “ Never believed 
in it; and never expect to. The good old 
fashioned way is good enough for me. In¬ 
dustry and economy—that is my motto, 
and I teach it daily to my children. Hand 
work is worth all the newspapers in the 
world.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” returned the 
Post Master. “ Hand work is badly off 
without head work, and will soon find it¬ 
self in the rear.” 

“ I’m not in the least anxious,” sai i Lee, 
with a self-satisfied air, as he turned off 
and went on his way towards the city, his 
tubs well filled with butter, and his wagon 
loaded with a goodly stock of poultry and 
fruit. “ A bird in hand is worth two in 
the hush,” he kept on talking to himself.— 

“ When there is a dollar in my pocket I 
know what I’ve got. But, if I spend it for 
a newspaper, what is there to show for it ? 

I never knew of any good to come of tak¬ 
ing the papers. They only put nonsense 
into*the young people’s heads, and make 
them think themselves wiser than their pa¬ 
rents. Dad! and they shan’t come into my 
house.” 

Laban Lee, if the truth must be told, 
had a sordid love of money. The dollar 
was always held so close to the axis of vis¬ 
ion, that little beyond the round bright coin 
was ever discernible. By hard work, in¬ 
dustry and economy, he had gradually 
gained upon the world, until he was the 
owner of a snug piece of ground covering 
about fifty acres, well stocked, and as well 
tilled as his “good old fashioned way of 
farming” would permit. 

The over careful in saving, when love of 
money subdues almost every other senti¬ 
ment, are not generally over honest in get¬ 
ting. The every-one-for-himself principle 
of action generally leads to a disregard of 
other’s interests, a trespass upon other’s 


rights, and a departure from truth in deal¬ 
ing. Into these defects Laban Lee natu¬ 
rally fell, as many a citizen, who had bought 
tough chickens, bad butter, and spoiled tur¬ 
keys, from the “ fair and honest country¬ 
man,” could testify. Lee knew how much 
was gained in these transactions; but never 
had any idea of ho ^ much he lost. Far 
oftener than any of his customers guessed, 
his butter, or at least a carefully arranged 
portion contained in his tubs, lacked several 
ounces of the true weight; and more than 
once had he come near losing a goodly 
number thereof, at the hands of the Clerk 
of the Market. Such a man was Laban 
Lee. 

As the countryman wended his way to¬ 
wards the city, his thoughts were busy in 
summing up the probable amount he would 
receive for the contents of his market wag¬ 
on; yet this occupied state of mind did not 
keep his eyes from resting with intelligent 


The man shrugged his shoulders, and 
shook his head. 

“ You’d better came down to my store, 
No. — South Wharves. I’ll give you fifty 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 


• t -ii.i 0 J c • Nothing’s so hard, but search will : 

dollars. Or, if you will take our friend s - 


thirty dollars, I will make it fifty for him, 
the moment he shows himself at my place 
of business.” 

“ I suppose I will have to do so,” said 
the holder of the pocket book,'in a changed, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I tun composed of 32 letters. 

My 1, 14, 8, 30, 17, 23, 10 is a town in R. Islund. 
My 2, 20, 7, 28 is a town in Iowa. 

My 3, 10, 8, 11 is a town in Massachusetts. 


sober, and rather disappointed voice. “But My 4, 28, 30, 19, 23, 19 is a town in New Jersey. 

it is giving up a large advantage for a mere ?{ y p A 1 ,’ ft h. 32 ls a town p !Une - 
■ n ° 1 ° ° IVly 6, 22. 16, 20 is a town in Michigan. 

trina v«.. rr I i* rr 1 1\ on r • A __. • ■ \ i 


My 7, 16, 7, 19, 23, 5 is a town in Delaware. 


Eagerly Laban Lee drew forth his thirty My 8, 17, 9, 25, pj is a town in Illinois. 

hander] if tn the man and rrrasnpd My 9 ’ 32 ’ 7 > 31 is a town in Connecticut. 

UQJiars, nanatcl it to tlie man, and giaspcd 1>)y 1U>S5> 2 0, 24 is a town in Ohio. • 

the treasure. My 11, 23, 2, 1, 32 is a town in Tennessee 

“Come down to No. — , South Wharves,” My 12, 22, 14, 3, 21 is a town in Indiana. 

sounded in his ears. A moment after, and gj ft ft ?^fa town ^New Hampshire, 
he stood alone, yet so bewildered that all My 15; 18. l. 31 is a town in Alabama, 

his ideas were in a whirl of confusion. — My 17, 2o, 1, la, 31, 2, 21 is a town in Louisiana, 

a , , 1 c 11 1 TT My 18, 58. 5, 8 is a town in Virginia. 

Soon a calmer state followed. He crept My 19, 5, 20, 32 is a town in Mississippi. 


keep his eyes from resting with intelligent into his cart, and there, safe from prying My 20, 22, 31, 11 , 6, 25 is a town in Florida, 
discrimination upon the road he traveled, curiosity opened the pocket book in order Jg ft ft ft ||; 5 5 >ai°wn £aTKS?* 
Money and articles of value, had been found to feast his eyes upon the sum of twenty My 23, 24, 30, 9 , 3 , 4 is a town in North Carolina. 


by others, and why might not he be so for¬ 
tunate ? Such things were frequently lost 
by the careless. The idea of restitution 
never occurred to him; this was kept ob¬ 
scured by the pleasurable anticipation 
of gain, as the finder of lost property.— 
Once, and only once, had Laban Lee been 
fortunate. On a certain occasion as he 
walked along the road, he espied, a short 
distance in advance, a bright object partial¬ 
ly concealed in the sand. Eagerly he 
sprung forward, snatched it from the ground 
and was rewarded by obtaining half a dol¬ 
lar! Small as the sum was, to gain it thus 
awoke in his mind the most pleasing sensa- 


to feast his eyes upon the sum of twenty My 23, 24, 30, 9, 3, 4 is a town in North Carolina, 
thousand dollars, and to debate the ques- My 24, 31, 26. 1 13. 14, 32 is a town in Vermont. 

tion of restoration. \\ y r ft ft .l 9 ’ 3 ’ 17 is \ town in ft> uth Carolina. 

. . . . My 26, 19,3, 19, 8 is a town in Mmesota. 

Alas! From what a height of lmagma- My 27, 31, 1, 11 , 25, 32 lb a town in Oregon, 
tion down to the very bottom of the pit of My 38, 14, 8,21 ts a town in New York. 

j *1 T 1 T wj * 1 My 29, 13, 7, 11, 25, 32 is a town in Kentucky. 

1 eality did Laban Lee soon fall. Wrapped M J 3()> 25 \ T 8> ^ 8 | 24 is a town in Texas. 

around by three or four one dollar counter- My 31, 7 , 28, 2,32, is a town in Wisconsin, 
feit bills was a mass of soiled, crumpled, My 'p> 2tJ > ft 21 > 6, 9, 23, 26, 17 is a town in 

and blotted stiips of hank note paper, and My whole is the nnmeof a noted summer retreat 
this was all the treasure contained in the among the Jersey Pines, 
pocket book! No wonder that in his bitter IT Answer next week. 

disappointment, the farmer groaned aloud. --- 

It was some minutes before even a gleam ALGEBRAICAL QUESTION, 

of light broke in upon the_ darkness_ that Tvvo Arahs had sat downto dinner . and were a, 


ALGEBRAICAL QUESTION. 


aim was rewaiuttu uy uvuuiuug mm a uui- u, r “r‘ Two Arabs had sat down to dinner, and were ac- 

lar! Small as the sum was, to gain it thus enveloped him. Then he thought of the costed by a stranger who requested to join their 
awoke in his mind the most pleasing sensa- man who had agreed to give fifty dollars P ar L ty > s;iy ing “that as he could not get provisions 
tions. From that time, whether in town or for the pocket book. He would go to him adm ft hi^toeat only an e^uaTshare with them- 
countrv, few square rods of earth or pave- instantly, and concealing the discovery he selves, he would willingly pay them for the whole.” 

merit over which he passed, escaped his had made, get from him the promised sum, The frugal meal consisted of eight small loaves of 
, „ , . 1 > r , , ° - . 1 . bread, live of which belonged to one of the Arabs, 

watchful eyes. and thus shift the loss upon another. and three to the other. The stranger having eaten 

On the present occasion, notwithstanding Of course he did not find the individual a third part of the eight loaves, arose and laid bo- 
Lee examined the road by which 1 e travel- he sought, at No. - South Wharves. He 

ed to the city with his usual care, no treas- wa s the victim, and this man an accomplice, vide it between you according to your just rights.” 
ure was found. Better fortune, however, Two days afterwards, the Post Master A dispute, of course, arose respecting a division of 


Lee examined the road by which 1 e travel¬ 
ed to the city with his usual care, no treas¬ 
ure was found. Better fortune, however, 
attended him on the day following. He 
had sold out his butter poultry and fruit, 
and over thirty dollars, received in exchange 
therefor, were in his pocket. Prices had 
ranged prety high, and the farmer felt sat¬ 
isfied with his sales. Just as he was pre¬ 
paring to leave, the sudden exclamation of 
a man by his side startled him, and turning 
quickly^, he saw a gentlemanly looking 
si ranger, with a well filled pocket book in 
his hand. 

“Somebody’s dropped this!” said the 
stranger, addressing Lee. “ And it’s filled 
with money.” 

The farmer’s eyes were instantly distend¬ 
ed. He felt his knees tremble. 

“ Is it yours, friend ?” inquired the stran¬ 
ger, blandly. 

Lee could, with difficulty, refrain from 
saying that it was. But he forced out the 
words— 

“No; I believe not.” 

“What’s to pay?” half carelessly in¬ 
quired a third party, coming up at this mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Somebody’s lost a pocket book,” was 
replied. 

“Indeed! Much money in it?” 

“ It’s full. See there!” 

And the possessor of the book showed 
the folds and edges of a large bundle of 
bank hills. 

“ Gracious me! What are you going to 
do with it?” 

“ I don’t know, Im sure. It’s not mine. 
Whoever lost it ought to have it. But, as 
I am a stranger in the city, and shall leave 
in an hour, it will be impossible for me to 
restore it. No doubt a large reward will 
be offered for its recovery in the morning 
papers. What’s to be done? I’m really 
in a quandary.” 

“ You ought to get the reward,” said the 
second comer, “ for you are the finder.” 

“ True,” replied the man. “ But I can’t 
possibly remain in the city until to-morrow. 
To-night must see me in New York.” 

“ If you choose to take it,” said the per¬ 
son who came up last, “ I will give you 
fifty dollars for your chance in the reward.” 

“ Fifty dollars,” was the musing reply.— 
“I don’t know what to say about that.— 
The reward will doubtless he two or three 
hundred. There can’t be less than twenty 
thousand dollars in the pocket hook.” 

“ I wouldn’t like to risk more,” was the 
half-indifferent response to this. 

The possessor of the pocket book seemed 
irresolute for some moments. 

“Well,” he at length said, “ take it. But 
I think you are driving on me a very hard 
bargain.” 

The other thrust his hand into his pock¬ 
et, and after feeling about there for some 
moments, said — 

“ Thai’s unfortunate! I’ve left my pocket 
book at the store. But, come with me, and 
I’ll give you fifty dollars.” 

“ Where is your store ?” 

“ On the wharf.” 

“ Oh dear! No, I’m not going away down 
there.” Then turning to Laban Lee, the 
stranger said in the most insinuating man¬ 
ner, 

“ Why can’t you take it, friend ?” 

“ Havn’t got fifty dollars,” replied Lee, 
his eyes fairly gloating on the pocket book. 

“ How much have you ?” 

“ Only thirty.” 


of Lee’s vi’llaoT said tn him_ f he "*y»ey; but, reference being made to the cadi, 

. ‘ . k he adjudged seven pieces of the money to the own- 

“ Aha! bo the drop game boys have er of the five loaves, and only one piece to him 
been trying their hand on you.” who had owned the three loaves. Did the cadi de 

“ Drop game? What do you mean ?” Cltie ~" 1S>I> ' _ _ 

returned Lee. CHARADE 

“Listen.” The Post Master drew a pa- - 

paper from his pocket and read. “ Yester- My Gipsey-visaged first, such terror sprenc 
j r r -nt t j The miser shrinks, the guilty hide their h 

day a farmer fiom lNew Jersey, named The gay coquette my next puts on with ct 
Lee, was silly enough to pay a couple of To aid her beauty, and nil hearts ensnare, 
sharpers thirty dollars fora pocket book [ft 1 seeks my whole when compliments a; 
i • V .1 J . 11,1 r i When pleasure droops, and conquest cr 

which they pretended to have found. Of mo r e# 
course, this Lee doesn’t take the newspa- [Fj 3 Answer next week, 

pers, or he never could have fallen into a -----—-- 

snare that has been so often exposed. We ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN N 

have little pity for men who are so wilfully - 

ignorant.” Answer to Acrostical Enigma.—D alai 

& Laban Lee turned off suddenly, and '^^n^rtoGeographicalEnigma.-VAL. 
walked hurriedly away. The next time he inarv, Fulton N. Y. 
went to the city he ordered a newspaper. Answer to Puzzle.—E ight-y. 


My Gipsey-visaged first, such terror spreads. 
The miser shrinks, the guilty hide their heads, 
The gay coquette my next puts on with cure, 


But seeks my whole when compliments are o’er, 
When pleasure droops, and conquest charms no 
more. 

O 3 Answer next week, 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 88. 

Answer to Acrostical Enigma.—B alaria Ann 
Dutton, Pekin. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma.— Valley Sem- 


A Vi, v /> APPLE TREES FOR OUCHAUBS, 

wit mw Ijiiraor. Fot saleat, ^"s°”v , - TH0MiS ' 

-- ttt:- ■ — _,.. -- — 1\ K ANY thousand trees of large size (mostly 7 to D ft.,) 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PLOWS. 1V1 and of handsome and thrifty growth, including the 

_ BEST STANDARD SORTS, AND BEST NEW VARIETIES, 

Mr Greely thinks we shall “ take the A11 Propa 6 ated from Bearin S or Proved Trees > 

u. ^ iinimb wc biidli uiKe Ult are ofTered for sale the present autumn at fifteen dollars 

rag off” John Bull in the matter of plows, per hundred, or sixteen dollars if securely packed in wet 
•*. _ . . .• r r a .1 moss and bound in strong mats, and delivered at canal or 

when it comes to the testing match OI the railway. The best selection of sorts will he made by the 

Great Exhibition. Guess SO too, if what proprietor in all cases when purchasers desire. 
c , 0] . , ... -mii- Also, an excellent assortment of proved and genuine 

bam bilCk says, writing trom England, IS peach, cherry, plum, pear and apricot trees, raspberries, 

trnp • « Arter -ill lliov linin’* rmtnnTn strawberries, &c., and a carefully selected collection of the 

u at . i\ l< 1 all, mey liain t gOl no in- finest ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy roses, and herbace- 

dian corn here; they can’t raise it, nor ous perreniai plan's. 

i • . J All orders (post-paid) accompanied witli remittances, 

punklti pics, nor quinces, nor pea-nuts, nor and directed Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., will becare- 


W If E E Sj E IS ’ S 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 
rpHE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
J Melick & Co., of Albany, thecxclusivc sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency m Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated lor large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They a re light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,U00 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl all’from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &.c. 
ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

hands, and all appurtenances,.$ 145,00 

One Horse do. do.120,d0 

Ho. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone.132,00 

Clover lluller,.28,00 

Feed Cutter,.28,00 

Circular Saw Will, (24 inch saw,).35,00 

The above Machines arc all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may he return¬ 
ed within do days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will tie refunded. 

JOHN RAPAIJE&CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. (55 Buffalo street, 

80 _ Rochester, N. Y. 

DE NTISTR~Y~ 

i DR. A. J. PERKINS, is lo be found at 
his old stand 

ffurW Gould. Buildings, State Street, 

^—L-f NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession. superior to any other operator in this section of the 
country. Either in filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in fine gold, and war- 
ranledflo answer all purposes of mastication 
I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
the face, so as to he a fac simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled By a new process. No pain given in fill¬ 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to as usual. 

$0?" All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 
namesmore. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. 8(5m<5. 

TO I’AILUKKS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of hanay Tackles for weighing hay, killing 
hogs, &c. See. They may he had all ready for use a: No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery & Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

80-tf | Remember 2d fiodr of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 

MURPHY’S 

Self-Sealing, Advertising Envelopes, 

No. 257 Broadway, opposite City Hall, New York. 

f | ’’HE subscriber, in soliciting the patronage of all who 
JL may see this advertisement, feels none of that hesita-. 
lion witli which a new article is brought before the public. 
The experience of years has established their superiority 
beyond all question, and lie confidently refers to the testi¬ 
mony of ttiose businessmen who have used the envelopes, 
and to his rapidly increasing sales, as a proof of their ex¬ 
cellence. The following are a few of the reasons for their 
popularity. 

1st. On the place occupied by the seal a person may have 
his name, business and address conspicuously and beau¬ 
tifully embossed, colored or plain, thus affording perfectly 
security against fraud. 

2d. The Envelopes cannot he opened without being de¬ 
stroyed. 

3d. Neither wax nor wafers are required to sea! them. 
4th. Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal insures its 
immediate return to the sender, instead of being buried 
months in the Dead Letter Office. 

5th. The Envelopes are furnished at almost the same 
price as plain ones. 

6th. Each letter mailed is a most effective advertisement 
sure to attract the attention of all through whose hands it 
may pass. The following is a list of prices for Dies en¬ 
graved on brass, and which will last for years; and of En¬ 
velopes of the usual size, either white or buff, of good pa¬ 
per, and made as aliove, with name, address, &c. 

Prices of Dies. I Prices of Envelopes made 

20 letters or less.$4 as above. 


5 

1,009. 

.©i 

0 

2,000 . 

.7,50 

8 

3,000. 

.10,50 

10 

4,000 . 

.13,00 

12 

5,000 . 



PROFESSOR SINTZENICH 

IESPECTFU LL Y informs the admirers of the Fine A rts 
L that he gives instructions in the different departments 


silk worms, nor nothin.’ Then as to their fully and promptly attended to. 

- . , /. , , , „ . , 8ino. g, 18ol. 80-4t. 

tarmin’ — Only look at tive great elephant-- 

lookin’ beasts in one plow, with one great ® IIV1 [ : ’* EIVI ®* 1 

, . . , ,, , TV ESPECTFULLY informs the admirers of the Fine Arts 

lummoklll teller to hold the handle, and Jx that he gives instructions in the different departments 

another to earrv the whin and a hnv tn of Drawing and Painting, viz: Lead I encil and Chalk 

aiiuuiLi iu cany uie wmp, unu a uoy 10 Drawing . Painting in Water and Oil cofors; Perspective 

lead, whose boots have more iron on ’em and Sketching from Nature; the theory of Light and .Shade, 

than the horses huffs have, all crawlin’ as Tnis method ol teaching is founded on the practice of 
if they was a-goin’ to a funeral. What the most eminent Professors of London, and aided by a 
r. . ° . i o r long experience, he flatters himself that ms lessons will lie 

sort OI a way IS that to work; It made found satisfactory to ttiose who may lavor him with their 

me mad to look at cm. If there is any Landscapes painted; views of buildings and grounds ta- 
airthly clumsy fashuil of doin’ a thing, ken; and also portraits of animals—Drawings made for 
,i „ .i c tLe Patent Office. Terms moderate, 

that S the way they re sure to get here. — He is permitted to give reierencebofthehighestrespecta- 

They’re a benighted, consummate, bull- w. ily ;,!l l !!? l n|! numerous°tbersto 

. v ’ * Miss M B Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester, 

headed people, the Lnglish, that’s a fact, -Parsons, Esq., “ Female Academy, Albany. 

and alvvavs wik ” - R ° 38 ' E *U« “ Academy Greenhush, N. Y. 

anu always was. . . - Blauvert, Esq., “ “ Morristown, N. J. 

There’s a plow down in Maine that ought F.dwin Croswell, Esq., New York. 

. i , ,i tit u, . Ta P H Hillyard, Esq., Landscape Painter, Boston. 

to be Sent to the Worlds r<ur. it is a Specimens to be seen at No. 18 North street, Rochester, j 

dangerous nondescript, though. The in- . frl ~ tf __ 

ventor chained it up, the afternoon on which emery & co.’s 

he finished it, but it broke loose at night Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 
and killed two cows! TiTRvsmNG maphink and srpauatoii 


Morristown, N. J. 


ventor chained it up, the afternoon on which emery & uo.’s 

he finished it, but it broke loose at night Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

and killed two cows! THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 

r rtllE above machines are offered the public this season 
The Old Masters IN A New Light. 1 — * at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
. .. . . , to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

lhere IS something more, It seems, m the For Two Horse Power.®uo 

term “ Old Masters ” than everybody is “ ^eshe^wiffiSepaVatorfoV-i HoVse Power 8 ° 

aware of. An artist friend of ours, men- if sold with power &:«, if without power 37,50 

.• .1 , r 1 1 Thresher for one horse witli or without power,.. 35 

tions the circumstance of a lady residing in Saw , n m complete for use. 35 

a pleasant village not a hundred miles from ' !and ?J? r a , b0 ? e ^tt complete with wrenches, &c. r, 

1 , . . Also Wheeler s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 

brotham, WllO took him through certain Of own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 

her apartments to show him her pictures. $f‘ u d ^ the fu " risht 

She had several “shay-doovers,” as Yel- Two Horse Power.®ioo 

lowplusll calls them, by the “ Old Masters .” The threshers having no patent on them are same ns above 

Our friend thought it odd that she should l“«ed- For further p^cular^ee descriptive catalogueof 
o . Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 

learn the ayes OI the painters, which she furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

invariably mentioned. At length she said: _ no. 300 , 3 ? 1 ! iiroa.uv^Aihany, n.y. 

I wish you would come and look at my tt A kvEST filiOVES— Got up expressly for Far- 
husband’s portrait. That is by an ‘Old IT mers’ use, m the harvest field, asm e defence against 
11 , tt ic . thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 

Master,’ too. He was upwards of seventy- strong’s Glove and whip store, 

three years old when he painted it. He 80 ~ tf _ No. 78 state street, Rochester. 

was the oldest master of painting in the maiishall’S book buvoery, 

ennntrxr at that timof” BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 

tomm y at mat time!_ Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- 

Dll. Digg thinks there is no necessity for Music books,Pamphlets.Periodicals, Ace., 

. . . T bound 111 plain and fancy bindings; old books reoound ; 

reiterating, on the arrival of every Liver- Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 

nonl ateanipr thr> p viriont trntVi tVint Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 

P 001 s learner, me sen-eviaent trutn tnat Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 

“ Cotton is heavy.” The Doctor is a man tended to. 

-j 1-1 N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low price*. 

Ot considerable specific gravity. January, 1851. L 37-tf.j F. H. MARSHALL 


No. 300,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

H ARVEST CiljOVES— Got up expressly for Far¬ 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against 
thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 

80-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 

MARSMAEE’S BOOK BINUERY, 

/-rrv—E BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 

J*!Bit f^t L.W\\Kn\o streets, over Sage & Brother’sBook- 
store, Rochester, N. Y. 

vifll' .ia-t-Ay Music iiooks. Pamphlets. Periodicals, &c., 
hound in plain and fancy landings ; old books reoound ; 


When it is not convenient to forward amount of order 
;>er mail or express, a reference to a respectable New York 
house will lie sufficient. All orders will meet with prompt 
attention if addressed. WM. MURPHY, 

2.57 Broadway. 

KW" Specimens will lie sent on application to any part 
of the United States. A liberal discount made to Station¬ 
ers and Postmasters. 82 

FURWITUR 11 I R00IUS, 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

I pHE subscriber, having removed His large slock of Cab- 
T inct Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 21) 
Stale St. | lately occupied by Majors. II. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which lie believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may ho 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, 'Fables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 
enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &c. By his 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is aide to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from (he prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. He lias five large siiow rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of tin; best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

7t)eoW-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 



N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. [5~- l Ut F. II. MARSHALL 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of State ami Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorkeu contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published In the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to (tear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sited, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Yf.au — 81 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows Three Copies, one year, for #5; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) lor & 10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty Copies 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion. 

All moneys received by mail will he acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

l’ost-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weM as 
of Agricultural I approvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the Nhw-Yorkkr. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the Nkw-Yorkfr. at the rate of ©1 per squaw 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To he paid tor in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural. 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations 
publislted gratuitously. 















































































of its adoption and our right to the title 
empire Slate’ in the grand confederacy 
on. May it ever cheer our Farmers and 
i—the bone and sinew of the people— 


State of New York. It consists of a shiel 
which is represented the rising sun, with i 
and a range of hills in the foreground. The 
is a half globe on which is perched an eagle 
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i WHOLE NO. 90 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TD 


ence, Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
General Intelligence, the Markets, &c., &c. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETHER ELL, and H. C. WHITE. 
Contributors and Correspondents: 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: »f« firm i., ge iy <, W d i,, n,„! 

a weekly journal, devoted td weekly in Hie country.—[Mich. Expositor. Fast India trade. In the difficulties which pre- 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arte end Sci- tttlSZK&tX 7*“ *» ” " « 1812 ' ">• »■ — appointed io 

ence. Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, cv , er ex l’ ect t0 liec0II >e aood wives; or to any and all, of tlie command of a fleet of merchant vessels which 

y whatever sex or age, engaged in rural, economical, and in- visitor! vm-inne . n . , , 

Gteneral Intelligence, the Markets, &C., &C. dustrial pursuits, than the Rural New-Yorker.—[Christian . ‘ vanous loieigti poris to collect and send 

- Herald. nome the property of our merchants. They made 

CONDUCTED BIN). D. T, MOOSE, ,,“£325it? TSt&S&gSi T" Spain and 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETItEREU, ran H. C. WHITE. “ “ “»“"«• PMtaga! m furtherance of their object-where he 

- Decidedly the best agricultural paper with which we are improved every opportunity to extend his acquaint- 

Contributors and Correspondents: acquainted is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. It is worth anro with the nmir-nltm-o of thnen 

r B Ianoworthy I Chfster Dewey li d more than -i$in invested in the cheap newspapers of the ™ t,le “ff^cultu.o ot those countries. 
WirniAht Garbott ’ V Clement ’ ” clt 'f: R Is a compete Farmer’s Library, and possesses boon after, on the commencement of the war, 

vvilliam uarbuh, . 1 . « LEMi.Ni, sufficient interest to make It valuable for reference hcreaf- a/r ii , . , , ’ 

&a I. d ^«a». r’ (T Pardee’ J f ’ ter.—Cattaraugus Sachem. Mr. Delafield being wrecked on the coast of 

Myron Adams, , I. Hildreth, Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.—I tis with pleasure that En ?l and * became a prisoner on parole, but, from 

N- Norton, Jas. H. Watts. we call tlie attention,of those who wish a most excellent hi§ previous pursuits, being- well known to Dromi- 

T. C. Peters, . I W. K. Wyckoff, paper, to this publication. On tlie firm, in the family, or . ’ g won jauuwh w promi 

F. W. Lav, j W. H. Bristol. ' even in tlie school room, it will hold a position as a jour- nent Jimish business men, he was kindly treated 

T. E. Wetmore, Wm. Perry Form, nal of a high order. It is chiefly directed to the ngricuitu- and allowed the ranire of a circle of thirtv miu* 

R. B. Warren, S. Luther, ral interest, but is an admirable general and faniily.news- anun eu 1110 ra,, g® or a cucie ot thirty miles in 

Archibald Stonk, 11 L. 1). Wiiitino. paper. It is conducted with enterprise and ability—ever diameter, including London and vicinity in its 

And numerous othors-practical, scientific, and literary "J* ‘he best of matter both useful and entertaining. l imits . He a]so obtained license to make excur- 

j The Rural New-Yorker may he set down as the best sions into the best agricultural districts, visiting 
The Rural New-Yorkf.r is designed to he unique and j 1 ” nm r s Joilr "“ l in the land.—Mich. School Miscellany, freely among the most prominent and successful 


L. B. Lanoworthy, 
William Garbutt, 

S. P. Chapman, 
D’avid Ely, 

Myron Adams, 

H. P. Norton, 

T. C. Peters, 

F. W. Lav, 

T. E. Wetmore, 

R. B. Warren, 
Archibald Stone, 


Chester Dewey, ll. d., 
.1. Clement, 

D. W. Ballou, Jr., 

R. G. Pardee, 

I. Hildreth, 

Jas. H. Watts, 

W. K. Wyckoff, 

W. It. Bristol. 

Wm. Perry Foot;, 

S. Luther, 

L. D. Wiiitino. 


And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names arc necessarily omitted. 


The Rural New-Yorker is designed to he unique and i r ' ' ocnooi ivnscenanj. freely among the most prominent and successful 

beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value Purity s0 Vf, 'hTalentmid such a' vn^afility°of taffiiu too* * ** cu,tivators o1 ' country, and becoming person- 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor In shprt Moore’s Rural Ni-w-Yorker is human life ally interested in the care of a small farm in Buck- 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical right out,” from beginning to end, and its literary merits • i , • 

Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter- are of the most exalted kind.—American Miller. ln £ ,anislllie - 

ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti- < if all the exchauges that come to our table,none is more On the return of peace, Mr. Df.lafield, from 

cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter welcome than this invaluable weekly. We are happy to various inducements, concluded to remain in 1 on 
-interwrsed with manv annronriate and handsome en- kn °w- n9 we do, that it is patronized as it deserves to be, , . , . . ’ m ‘ uuue(llor eiaa'ni'ibDn- 

mterspersed with many appropriate and nanusome en j llas the largest circulation of any week | y in Western don * and io1 ' ei ght 01 ' nine years was well known 


ests tt advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 

OTFor Terms, &c.. see last page. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of tlie very best 
family journals with which we are acquainted. Its me¬ 
chanical execution, its illustrations, and the arrangement 
of its contents are complete. The character of its editori¬ 
als, communications, and selections are of tlie highest 
order. It must obtain a wide circulation.—[Louisville 
Journal. 


and has the largest circulation of any weekly in Western 
New York.—Ontario Messenger. 

PHOtJKJESS AND IMPIIOVRJIENT. 

HOIST. JOHN DELAFIELD. 


on tlie London Exchange as the American Bank¬ 
er. Here he obtained that influence, pnAeslab- . 

lished those relations which enabled him on his UflY QTUTUTV 

return to his native city, to bring millions of for- oi Ll. IIL 

eign capital into circulation throughout the coun- We take great pleasure in presenting our read 
try, particularly in Hie Southern and Western ers with the portrait of Stephen A. Douglass, U 


order. It must obtain a wide circulation.— [Louisville Perhaps we cannot better commence a descrip- try, particularly in the Southern and Western ers with the portrait of Stephen A. Douglass, U. 

Journal., ^ on ^ ie ^ate and its notabilities than by States. S. Senator, from Illinois, who will deliver the An- 

did^numl.er!*appropriateV’* h e o’cc asion of our national P resentin S our readers a portrait and biography Li 1839, ho effected his last Illinois State Loan, nual Address before the State Agricultural Socie- 

jubilee, filled with highly creditable embellishments. This of the chief actor—Hon. John Delafield, Presi- The repudiation of this debt destroyed Mr. Dela- tv and the thousands there assembled on Friday 
paper is always good. The present number is better.— ilonf nf +hn 1ST V Qf + a * u i o . J 


HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS. 

We take great pleasure in presenting our read- Academy, pursuing a part of this time, the study 
s with the portrait of Stephen A. Douglass, U. of law under the direction of an attorney in the 
Senator, from Illinois, who will deliver the Ail- neighborhood. 

a] Address before the State Agricultural Socie- While vet n mb.m- Mr n ■ j . 

, ., ., , ,, ,, , „ ., vv nue )et a miuoi, iVlr. D. determined to seek 

and the thousands there assembled, on Fndav. o r 1 a* ^ • , 

„ . A/r “ ’ ,V . a home * fame and fortune in the Western States. 


paper is always good. The present number is better. — rvP ivr v cu 4 . \ • i n • T ^ 1 a nome, lame ana iortune in the Western Statas 

Moore deserves a good independjsnce for his industry tne^N. i. btate Agricultural Society. In- fikld s private fortune, and,unfortunately as it mav the last day of the Fair. Mr. D. is a notable in- Thnncrh h* f a a h* \ • /*• 

“ r “ h“ j wo . consid r., this v r Vmly *** ,o h *~ see,,,cJ to ut ^^^1-.*. .i„ ob,c», es , di5C0 ; r “ri?' ““"z 

W. h.VC before.... pleM.l bomber of Moore'. Rum! J"'?"' d " C *° ,h ' ™ tl V in ““ beI “- t,,r *' i,,le,est8 of W » sl6m N «» Y » k . iaducod him •« « Prominent position before the country throl , ,, lhel „ a „_ a „ d hj< ’ ^ P “ 

New-Yorker, a number valuable for its numerous illustra- Cllan YVliom, and we say it understandingly and to devote his attention to practical farmimr and while vet in the prime of life. All that he is, or i i, v , 1T , . . 

lions, and for its fidelity as an organ of the country— its with all due resnoef to hw Ttrn<lnf.cici tl ,tvoovs,i 1_ mol(aral L„_x_, . . , , . Known ami honorable. Ho has held vanous offi- 


° C * 10 C * U tKsi T Uh aU due rC8 P eCt to Lis predecessors and peers, .natters therewith intimately connected. Though may become, ho owes mainly to his own exertions. Illinois amon, them that r , 

feature of the Rural New-Yorker is the fact that it lays a Diere is not a more worthy, earnest and system- for twenty years one of the most active and sue- At ‘wo mouths of age his father died, and ho was e ta(n ° “ 0 oe ° retar y 

readers. ‘^Mr.VooRE ought toVakea fortune out of ills atac biend and laborer in the cause of Agricul- cessful Bankers of the city of New York, he never left dependent upon the scanty resources of his 0 f Congress nrevious fo hT^pl d 

ffie fonunTof the county.^"Kd hlm^'&'SpSd?® Tf a ' Kl Im P™ v “ nent in the Em P ire lost his i,lterest 1,1 his favorite P arsuit . a » d d evoted nlotller for education and support. Senate." These things pro*e his ability and pop ' 

-Ohio Statesman. Such men as Mr. Delafield are rare- his leisure time to the care of a small farm near At the age of fifteen, young Douglass common- ularitv, and as a man of the people he has perhans 

a^kind'much more* Uke/j^to* beVenerffi^pano^Ued^ than^ who could^^and m^ch T The; V publications ofour own ced learning the trade of a cabinet-maker, and shown himself worthy of the honor now conferred 

those purely agricultural. If we were to start a peri- ‘ nuiui as he has for and foieign countries were ever found on his table, worked at it for two years, when ill health com- upon him, in his selection as the Orator of th 

^rkeL—[America 1 ?! ^Agricult™risL° n ° f U,e Rura ‘ New ' bcncca - and wherever and whenever found should and often were seen side by side with State bonds pelled him to relinquish the employment. He Groat Exhibition of the Agricultural and Mecham 


odical again, it would be in imitation of the Rural New- Seneca—and wherever and whenever found should and often were seen side by side with State bonds 
orker.- [ , mer.can Agriculturist. receive the distinguished honor to which they are for millions upon his official desk. 

We had calculated, from the known genius and taste of entitled ,, ,, , . 

Mr. Moore, upon a paper of the first class. In this we Mr. D. removed in 1842, to Ins present farm in 

Mb. n.ur.EL,, w» ton. in Uio city of New Senec. county. Her. hie effort, for ngncnllnrel 
talent and-discrimination.-—[Christian Advocate. 1 oik, but a portion of his early life was passed improvement and all the best interests of commu- 

Take it all in all, we think tlie Rural decidedly one of 'T 011 father’s farm in Long Island. Here, in nity, liave been worthy of all praise, and will be- 

rietyandtaTent! 1 wit^humor'^m^story^alui'is always^ ^ in<ervals of kUuI >' and busincss » wa s given the come a portion of the history of the advancement 
welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. We think ilrst mipulse to that taste for agricultural pursuits of fanning interests to their present proud position 

*" ^hich so honorably distinguishes him—an impuhe In W„. New York. Thie honorable eon,s. 

“Mooee’s Rur.i. New-Yorker is a beanlffully embel- "'bieh gathered slrenglh by manly and healthful hasjusllyelevatedllim to the'.minentstatioii which 

“ erCi ““ “ —'» «»*ahr. l..». oecuplesas President of the New York 
[ Roch. Daily American. labors of the farm. Here, and thus earl} - , he be- State Agricultural Society. 

The Rural New-Yorker published at Rochester, N. came convinced that the lile of the tiller of the soil [The portrait expected, to head the precedin'*- 

cuItura?"newspaper" Ui ' A^’ri^a.—ifadfes’^Reifosiforv" ?'i° °! Ule ,n0St honorabl ° and useful which has not arrived, and we are compelled to till the 

Cincinnati. ‘ y ’ could bo chosen. _ . space it would occupy with matter pertaining to 

Mr. Moore gets up the best paper of its classic the i g ra duated at Columbia College afler the Rural New-Yorker. We hope to receive in 

d0n (0 ° Pcm0crat which » aH J unior cIerk - he was employed in the ittime for future editions of the Pictorial] 


next spent two or three years at Canandaigua ical resources of the Empire State. 


Mr. Moore gets up the best paper of its class in 
l nion — Chardon (U.) Democrat. 


COAT OF ARMS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

[[ '' 9tld H r ' s,lu ' — ° u '' 1 111 tbe *r career of Progress and Improvement,— pinions raised for flight. Supporting the shield 

motto and one worthy of any natron, soerety or in th* triumphant march Onwabo L> Upwa^I on the right a " ' ng tire slueld 

mdrvrdnal And the present magnificent Fair of Our beantiful engraving represents the Coat of the bactgroor 
the State Aancultural Sociof.v movoe fl.n owro-rv. a— __i. T ., __ . . . . . ° _ 


priateriess 
of « The E 
of the Uni 
Mechanics' 


..... 

THE CURTIS PLO^Vk 

EXHIBITION OF PLOWo. wo havo selected the one represented by the cut, 

The Plow ranks high in the catalogue of use- invented and perfected by a skilful and scientific 
ful implements employed by the hardy tiller of the mechanic, H. Cuktis, Esq., of Albion, N. Y., 
soil. In early days its construction was rude and whose name it bears. It is represented as supe- 
simple, being little more than a sharpened stick of r i 01 ' f° r breaking up, and other heavy plowing, do- 
hard wood. Susequent years developed the wood- mg the work well and evenly with as small an 
en mould board, drawn after a low wheeled cart expenditure of power, as any other plow perform- 
by the worthy Dutchman in the Valley of the Mo- mg the same labor. It is furnished with an ad- 
hawk. The Plow, like liberal principles, is pro- mirable graduated ratchet attached to the cross 
gressive, and soon a Wood changed the material I bar at the beam handle, by which the set of the 
of its construction to iron, while it remained for | beam can be readily changed,—enabling the plow- 
Vankee enterprize and ingenuity to produce some , man to graduate his furrow slice to suit tho difi'er- 
of the most finished, artistic plows of the age. | ent soils, also to adapt the same plow to a team of 
From a pilgrimage among the numerous speci- two or three horses. It has been used and very 
mens with which tho Fair Ground is teeming, we i generally approved by the farmers of Western 
have returned fully impressed with the truth, that j New York, particularly in Orleans county, and 
the mechanics of our own Western New York j we cheerfully commend it to the attention of our 
have not been unmindful of the farmer’s wants, i friends, having heretofore known somewhat of its 
I’ rom them all, as among the most meritorious, j superior working qualities. 


REAPING MACHINES. 

In some respects our State Fair is equal to the and adaptability of her Agricultural Machinery 

groat London Exhibition, and may properly be and Implements. In proof of this assertion it is 

termed the World’s Fair of the New World. It unnecessary to particularize or submit facts to a 

appears from recent reports that an American candid world—for the evidence is apparent, and 

Reaping Machine has secured the modal in com- all who run, (or even walk about our exhibition 

petition with all Europe and “tho rest of man- grounds) may read it in language of unmistakable 

kind” at the Show of all Nations,—whereat John import. 

Bull was amazingly surprised. But if our trails- Look, for instance, at the Reaping and Mowing 
% Atlantic neighbors were to witness tlie collection Machines, Horse-Powers, Threshers, Flows,Wheel 
of Agricultural Machinery and Implements here and other Cultivators, Drills, Harrows, Grain 

—invented, manufactured and exhibited in a dis- Cradles, Horse and Hand Rakes, Scythes, Forks, 

trict which was a trackless forest within the mem- Spades, Churns, Cheese Presses, &c., Ac., here dis- 

P NEW YORK. ory of hundreds who are now traversing the show played—all the invention and manufacture of tlie 

. . . grounds,—they might acknowledge the cereal, and “Universal Yankee Nation”—and then "reckon” 

it,— pinions raised for flight. Supporting the shield even express astonishment. The truth is that, how the exhibition would compare with an Eng- 
aud! on the right and left, are Justice and Liberty. In notwithstanding all the “palaver” of those to lish one, all other things being equal. Let the 
at of the background, across an expansee of water with whom “distance lends enchantment to the view,” next World’s Fair be held in or near New York 
r the its ships and steamers, a city is seen on one hand, —including the oft-repeated tales about English as has been proposed, and see whose department 
1, on and tho country on the other. Below is our well science and high-farming—America is, (taking will be “ a desert waste.” 
rater chosen motto, denoting that the course of the State the price of laud, labor, and the age of the coun- But we are digressing. Our purpose in the 
>est should be just what it has been, is, and shall be to try into consideration,) far ahead of England in commencement was merely to notice the Reaping , 

with tlie end oi time —Excelsior! —“ StillHigher /” farming, and especially in the perfection, finish, | Machines on exhibition at the Fair. Of these 
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NEW CONVERTIBLE GRAIN REAPER. 

arrangement | tance of this reaping rra hiue. He says: 

1 jt is worked t.o advantage by horses or oxen, 
as it cuts perfectly at the slowest motion, and may 
be driven at high speed without any injury to the 

machine. . 

•2. The team is attached to it either directly by 
a pole (like McCormick’s,) or by a pair of wagon 
wheels (like Hussey’s.) 

3. It cuts grain of all kinds and in ad condi¬ 
tions, wet or dry, without clogging. 

| 4. It cuts at any height required by a few mo¬ 

ments change. 

5. It discharges the grain in the rear, it prefer¬ 
red (like Hussey’s,) or at the side (like McCor¬ 
mick’s.) This change is made by an extra apron, 
attached in a moment, by which means the grain 
is laid neatly and regularly, sufficiently spread m 
the swarth for drying, giving ample rqpm for the 
machine and team to pass again without treading 
on the grain. By this mode the work is pel-form¬ 


's NEW GRAIN REAPER- 
will speak of the machines pro- 
•n Hew York. Prominent among 
h New Reaper, manufactured by 
>f Geneva. We recently witness- 
n of this machine, and were, as 
it number, “surprised and gratifi- 
and easy performance. We ex- 
wn had previously hoard, to see 


WHEELER & CO’S COMBINED POWER, THRESHER AN 

chinery for the purpose, worked so well and 
cheaply—a perfect thresher, winnower, and sepa¬ 
rator, driven with ease and rapidity by one span 
of horses, and requiring only four men to feed, re¬ 
move straw, and bin the grain. The power being 
:n the barn, and near the machine, no driver was 


attached to the Thresher as represented in the en¬ 
graving, and is driven by a single band in addition 
to the one required to move the threshing cylinder. 
The whole machine, including power, is so com¬ 
pact that it can be conveyed on one wagon, the 
entire .weight being less than 2.500 lbs. It will 
be seen they aie operated with economy of power. 

Manufactured and sold by Messrs. Wheeler, 
Melick & Co., of Albany, N. Y.—and for sale, 
we presume, throughout the Eastern, Middle and 
Western States. Price of the two-liorse Power, 
Thresher and Cleaner, $200—at Albany. J. 


Tins combined machine is in operation on the 
Fair Ground, and deservedly attracts attention.— 
It is the invention of the Messrs. Wheeler, ol 
Albany, manufacturers of Wheeler & Co.’f 
celebrated Railway Chain Horse-Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher. The Grain Cleaner, (or Win 
nower and Separator,) is of recent origin, but hai 
been thoroughly tested, and given entire satisfac 
tion so far as we have ascertained. We saw it ii 
operation at the farm of Mr. Merritt, of Parma 
a short time since, and were surprised at its eas 
and perfect performance. Never before had w 
witnessed a more complete combination of mi 


PATENT CHURNS. 


In the same collection we found a drill made by 
Bickford & Huffman of Macedon, N. Y. It is 
neat and simple in its arrangement, having some¬ 
what the appearance of Seymour’s. Not obtain¬ 
ing any detail of its construction and operation, 
wo are unable to speak of its merits, though from 
bystanders we heard favorable mention made of 
its working, and doubt not it has commendable 


drill HUSBANDRY. 


This department of the exhibition is, as usual, 
filled with a hundred and one inventions — inclu¬ 
ding good, bad and indifferent. I hose who are 
fond of “ the spice of life ” will be pleased with the 
homogenous show—for certainly there is no lack 
of varietv. Of course every exhibitor thinks his 
own crow the whitest, and spectators disagree in 
in regard to comparative merits. Without at¬ 
tempting to describe others, we give an engraving 
• " one of the best on the ground—ai d that i , 


Drill Husbandry has been practiced f 
years by the English farmers, who claim 
method of seeding decided advantages 1 
broadcast band sowing,—such as saving 
its regular distribution in rows at a uniforr 
the free admission of air, light and heat 
the rows, ensuring a large yield of graii 
finest quality. 

This method of. seeding has also recer 
siderable attention from the farmers of th 
States, more particularly those of West 
York. The practice has not probably atta 
ficiently correct results, to enable the 
wheat growers to decide whether its use 
sure them the advantages it is claimed t< 
Every thing connected with the advn 
growing of wheat in New York, an 


MORGAN’S NEW YORK REAPER. 

prvents all difficulty in hacking and turning. 

2. The method of changing the cut is so im¬ 
proved that it can be done instantly on the small 
o-round wheel by means of a lever, and on the 


SEYMOUR A 

This is also a Western New York machine, got 
up by Seymour & Morgan, of Brockport, in this 
county. We understand that they manufactured 
five hundred this year, mostly for the wcst,altho 
they are beginning to be used m all parts of the 
wheat growing region of N ew York In its mam 
features this-machine resembles the celebrated 
McCormick Reaper—which has recently created 
so great a sensation at the World’s Fan—but is 
said to be improved in various points, including 
the cutting process, the gearing, and manner of 

raking off. ... . , 

We extract the following from the published 

statement of the mannfactureis _ 

“ 1. The finger-piece is placed within the cir¬ 
cumference of the driving wheel, and the other 
ground wheel placed nearly opposite, and greatly 
increased in size, which lessens the power neces- 
T work the machine at least one-third, and 


crovvei.l’s thermometer churn. 

Many consider this Churn decidedly superior to 
any and all others. The principle upon which it 
is constructed is admitted to be correct, and it op¬ 
erates well. It has two metalic cylinders, one 
within the other, and the cream is tempered by 
introducing hot or cold water—the temperature, 
being always indicated by a thermometer attached 
to the Churn. The annexed cut and extract from 
the patentee’s directions for using the churn will 
give the reader an idea of its operation: 

«»The part that contains the milk or cream to 
be churned should be managed as in other churns, 
by putting in water before the cream is put in; if 
cold weather, warm water; if warm weather, cold 
water. If the milk or cream is not in the right 
degree of heat when put in the churn, you can 
ascertain by the thermometer, which is placed 
under the plate on the end of the churn, and 
marked at sixtv-tvvo degrees; if too warm it will 


Passing along we next observed beymour s 
Grain Drill, invented and manufactured by P, 
Seymour, of East Bloomfield, N. Y., a practical 
farmer, as well as an intelligent and ingenious 
mechanic. It is got up in a plain and permanent 
manner, simple and correct in its mechanical op¬ 
eration, and is represented by the proprietor “ to 
sow satisfactorily not only wheat, but all kinds of 
grain and seed, from peas, corn and cotton, to clo¬ 
ver and grass seed, in drills or broad-cast. It is 
so constructed that any desired quantity of wheat 
per acre may be drilled in, and will at the same 
time sow broadcast any given amount between the 
j drills, depositing also fine fertilizers such as lime, 
plaster, guano, bone-dust, &c., with the grain in 
the drills, or sowing it broad-cast by itself if de¬ 
sired. The teeth are placed in one row nearly un¬ 
der the axletree, eight inches apart, unless other¬ 
wise ordered; they can also be changed into two 
rows in the style of Ide’s, by the operator when 
p.Rsilv reolaced in the one row when 


smotre drill. 


IMS' 


force, enabling the reaper to cut not only grai 
and grass, but corase weeds, corn stalks and bush¬ 
es, more or less of which arc found in every west¬ 
ern harvest field. 

Some of the advantages claimed by the paten¬ 
tee are—1. Its simple and durable construction, 

iiussey’s reaper. 

We have only space to refer to one more Reap¬ 
er, and that one has been so long before the pub¬ 
lic, and become so generally known that little of 
encomium need be now added. We refer to Hus¬ 
sey’s Reaper, which has the distinction, we be¬ 
lieve, of being the first grain reaper perfected and 
to the grain growers of the Union, by 


VAN BROCKLIN’S PATENT CLEVIS. 


kendall’s patent cheese pee; 

The construction of this press is simple 
culiar, embracing u combination of levers w 
together, and so arranged as to give any 
amount of pressure—a suspended weight of ' 
pounds being sufficient to give a pressure 
tons. It is the invention of a son of the 
Mountain State. 


This is one of the best Patent Clevises now in 
use. It is made of raullenble iron, and so construct¬ 
ed a6 to be easily shifted to the top, bottom or 
side of the plow beam- With, this clevis a plow 
can be so guaged as to run to or from land-and 
also to plow deep or shallow, at the option of the 
holder. It is cheap and durable. It is the inven¬ 
tion of a Western New York manufacturer—Mr. 
J. Van Brocklin, of Middleport, Niagara Co. 


hussey’s reaper. 


“ Would youvtie strong ? Go follow up the plow; 
Would you be thoughtful ? Study fields and flowers: 
Would you be wise 1 Take on yourself a vow. 

To go to school in Nature’s sunny bowers. 

Fly from the city, nothing there can charm 
Seek wisdom, strength and virtue on a farm. 


weeds should never cease. 
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BLIND AND SASH LOCKS- 

Ik examining the various small but important ar¬ 
ticles on exhibition, we discover many worthy of 
notice, but want of space precludes us from doing 
justice to this or any other department. Among 
the sash and blind locks, we particularly observed 
a very neat and useful improvement by W. Race 
& Co., expensive manufacturers of Stoves, &c., at 
Seneca Falls. N. Y. ’ The accompanying figures, 
and annexed description, will give the reader a 
clear idea of this improvement: 

Fig. 1. 


CHINESE HOG. 

E AHIBl 1 ION or SWINE. with a liberal sprinkling of natives. Among oth- 

- ers, we notice some fine Chinese Hogs, exhibited 

The “ swinish multitude” are on hand, and their by Mr. Dei,afield, President of the Society. The 
corner of the show is not the least in dignity, above figure portrays a good specimen of the Chi- 
weight and substance. Though the pork crop is nese variety. “ They vary in appearance, size, 
not as abundant hero as at the west, there are per- shape, and color, from diversity in breeding, and 
haps as good specimens on the Fair Ground as the various regions from whence they are derived, 
our western friends can exhibit. The show in- They are rather too small for general use, and re- 
cludes representatives of the various breeds—Lei- quire to bo mixed with larger breeds to produce 
cester, Chinese, Berkshire, and their crosses &c., the most profitable carcass for market.” 




STEAM PLOW. (Fig. 1.) 







JONES’ DOUBLE REACH FOR CARRIAGES. 

The advantages of a recent invention—Jones’ and repeat the remark there made viz :—“ We do 
double reach—are exhibited at the Fair, by the not profess sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
proprietors of the patent, Messrs. Hendrick <fc speak authoritatively in the premises, but we cer- 
French, of Clyde, N. Y., by a well-built carriage tainly never saw any other carriage possessing the 
to which it is applied. For a more particular no- apparent advantages of this one, and commend 
tice we would refer to our paper of August 26, the improvement as worthy of examination.” 


Figure 1 is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a 
verticle transverse section of the blind or window- 
shutter closed with the lock in its catch. A is the 
blind or window shutter. The lock is composed of 
a vibrating latch or sneck, b b, to catch on the out¬ 
side of the wall to retain the blind when it is open. 
This sneck passes through the blind, A, at i. i, and 
is retained in its place by metal pieces, a, d, above 
— a, a, c, below the sneck, represent the catch of 
the lock for the inside. This catch is secured to 
the blind inside, and c is the catch or sneck of the 
same form as the reverse catch, b, above. On the 
bottom board, h, (fig. 1) of the window sash, is se¬ 
cured a vibrating metal loop, e; it rocks slightly on 
the curve at/, (fig. 2.) It is now represented in 
both figures, ns being hooked over the catch, c .— 
By pressing with the finger on the solo, e, inside of 
/, the loop at the outside, e, will be thrown up and 
the blind or shutter can be thrown open; the loop 
Fig. 2. 


HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 

There is a fine display in this department, and 
the various well formed and neatly finished articles 
are closely observed by the numerous fruitgrowers 
present. The shovy embraces every thing required 
in horticultural operations, from a garden engine 
i to a budding knife, and should be carefully noticed 
I by our nurserymen, f. uit growers, and professional 
j and amateur gardeners. 



In our country no attempts, so far as we are 
aware, have yet been made to plow by steam, nor 
has the time yet arrived for its economical use ; in 
some localities, however, the time xx ill yet arrive, 
when serious thoughts will be turned to its employ¬ 
ment, as is now the case in Britain. 

Indeed the day is not distant when American far¬ 
mers will use the steam plow—if aot exactly in the 
form represented in the vignette heading of the 
Rural. 

The accompanying engravings represent a steam 
plow, invented a short time ago by Messrs. George 
Calloway, and Robert A Purkis, of Putney, Eng¬ 
land, and which has been somewhat highly spo¬ 
ken of. 

The mechanism of this steam plow is divided into 
two distinct parts. 1st, the plowing ; 2nd, the loco¬ 
motive part; to avoid confusion erch part must be 
explained separate ; 

The plowing part mainly consists of an endless 
chain, supported and driven by two sets of chain 
wheels, to which chain are fastened th<> plows, and 
consequently advance with it, which operation is 
accomplished in the following manner ; 

Fig. 1 represents an end elevation, and fig. 2 a 
side elevation; the same letters denote correspond¬ 
ing part9 in either figure. 

A is a wrought iron frame, eighteen feet long, 


supporting on each end an axle, on which are keyed 
three cast-iron chain wheels, 15, round which is 
passsed the endless chain, C. This chain is eight 
cen inches broad, composed of two sets, nine inches 
wide, seen at B B 15, fig. 2; on the outside of this 
chain are fixed four plows, 11,2 2, in such a man¬ 
ner that 1 1 revolving on the same set, 2 2, B, fig. 
2, does so in the same manner. D D, are two hol¬ 
low 7 wrought iron stanchions, firmly keyed and 
stayed to the framework of the locomotive at E d. 
The entire length of these stanchions is turned per¬ 
fectly true, on which slide the four guides, F, into 
which are firmly keyed the two hollow tubes. G. 
The two upper guides, F, are cast in one piece with 
across head,/, and the lower guides, F, with the 
diagonal stays, a a. These combinations of parts 
are firmly fastened to the frame, A. 

II H, are two screws working into the upper 
guides, F F. On the upper part of these screws 
are fixed two bevelled wheels, l, which receive ro¬ 
tary motion from the handle, k, which will cause 
the framework. A, with the chain, C,and plows to 
rise and fall at the will of the attendant. 

L L, fig. I, are a pair of oscillating steam engines 
fitted to the cross head, /, and moving with the 
parts just described. M, is a shaft in connection 
vx iih the crank of the engines, driving a pair of bev¬ 
elled wheels, N, one of which is fastened to the 


HAY, STRAW AND CORN STALK CUTTERS, j 

Prominent among the agricultural implements | 
with which the fair ground is thronged, and of 
course attracting their full share of attention, are 
the Hay, Straw aim Cornstalk Cutters. Here one 
can readily find machines of varied combinations, 
and such principle and construction ns cannot fail 
of meeting any reasonable want, — the whole 
forming in the cutting line a grand menagerie, to 
which the ingenious mechanics of Western New 
York have contributed a commendable share, aid¬ 
ed and abetted by their fellow craftsmen from the 
east and the west. 

Conspicuous in the collection are those manu¬ 
factured by Burrall, Catchpole, Densmore, 
Rich, Stevens, and Smith, together with a mul¬ 
titude of all sizes from Noursi: &. Mason, and 
some fine samples of Ilovey’s patent, made by 
Messrs Watrous & Osborne, of Auburn, N. Y., 
They are similar in construction, having knives 
set upon the circumf3rence of a cylinder or arbor, 
and cutting against a hide roller. Phis method of j 
cutting is, we think, generally admitted to be ex¬ 
peditious, easy and satisfactory. Those made by 
R. N. &. M. have “ straight knives placed diago- ! 
nally on the arbor and fastened at the end by caps.” 
These can be taken out bv removing the cap, and 
require careful grinding and adjusting to keep the 
whole true, and in good cutting order. The in - 
chines exhibited by Messrs. Watrous and Os¬ 
borne —Hovey’s Spiral Hay Cutter—have spiral ^ 
knives fastened to the cylinder, independent of ’ 
each other by in eans of slots and screws, 
which admit of their being taken out separately 
and sharpened as desired, and eacli knife is provi¬ 
ded with convenient adjusting screws to regulate 
them for wear and tear of grinding and use. It 
has long been a matter of argument which shape 
of knife is best adapted to perform the work with 
ease and precision, but it is now a settled principle 
that the nearer they can be guided in the plane of 
intended division, the better they work. These 
knives are shaped and fitted in accordance with 
this rule. 

The implements exhibited by Messrs. W. & O. 
embrace all the latest improvements, and do credit 
to their enterprise in furnishing the farmers of this 
section of the State, with a reliable hay cutter, 
and we take pleasure in commending them to the 
notice of those interested. t 

A Scuppernong Grape, says a North Carolina 
paper, was shown us a few days since which meas¬ 
ured four inches in circumference, and weighed 
half an ounce. 



The garden engine is conspicuous among other 
articles designed for use by the worshippers of Po¬ 
mona nnd Flora. This machine is coming into use 
in gardens, nurseries, &c. It is a capital aid in dry 
weather,—as the water thrown into the air falls in 
the form of spray, and becomes of similar temper¬ 
ature as though from a rain cloud. It is also ser¬ 
viceable as a portable fire engine. 




GARDEN ROLLER. 

This is a neat and most valuable implement. It 
M made entirely of iron. The cylinder is cast in 
parts, 2<> inches in diameter and 12 inches long. 
The handle is of wrought iron, confined to the ar¬ 
bor; to the arbor is attached inside of the cylinder, 
a counter balance, which adds weight to the instru¬ 
ment, so that the handle can stand upright when 
not in use. 

AGRICULTURAL SONG. 

BY TRISTRAM BCROES5. 

With the Pioneer Axe, what a conquest is made; 

What a field from the forest is won: 

What regions, reduced from the wilderness shade. 

Are now warmed in the beams of the sun. 

From the rock where our fathers in exile first landed, 
Their clearing, from river to river, has spread; 

And mountains, and plains, by their sons are commanded 
Till now on the beach of Pacific they tread. 

What farm for a nation to cultivate now! 

And gather the wonderful harvest it yields; 

’Tis an Empire, reduced to the Sickle and Pl*w, 

An empire of gardens,? nd orchards, and fields. 

The Plow and the Sickle shall shine bright ia glory, 

When the Sword and the Sceptre shall crumble in rust; 
And die farmer shall live, both in song and in story. 
When warriors and kings are forgotten in dust. 


then drops down hy its own weight as the distance 
from the sneck, e, to tho axis, / is much greater 
than from / to the sole, e. The blind locks itself 
as follows; It will be seen, in figure 1, that the 
point of the catch, c, is an inclined plane; the bot¬ 
tom of the loop, e, is a reverse incline; therefore 
when the blind is drawn in, the point, c, slides un¬ 
der the loop, e, until it passes the notch of the 
catch, when tho loop drops down by its own grav¬ 
ity, and the blind is locked as now represented in 
the above figure. This is a very cheap and neot 
blind lock. They are sold for 75 cents per dozin 
pair, for wood, or 87£ cents for brick. 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the vieek ending Sept. 2, 1851. 

To S. S. Young, (assignor to J. R. Stephen,) of 
Eaton, O., for improvement in rules for calculating 
machines. 

To T. M. Chapman, of Old Town, Me., for im¬ 
proved saw-filing machine. 

To Junius Foster, of Green Point, N. Y., &. Da¬ 
vid Marsh, of Bridgeport, Conn., (assignor to Ju¬ 
nius Foster, of Green Point,) for improvement in 
method of securing wheels to axles. 

To Conrad Harris & P. W. Zoiner, of Cincinna¬ 
ti. Ohio, for improvement in double oven stoves. 

To Charles Hobbs, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in moulding and casting stereotype 
plates. 

To J C. Kempton, of Manayunk, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in drying nnd oxidizing colored goods. 

To John Moulson, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in mercury baths for photographic pur¬ 
poses. 

To Wm. Irwin, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improx'- 
ments in metiiod of raising Sunken Vessels. 

To Edwin Stanley, of Bennington, N. Y., for 
improvement in the construction of bridges. 

To W. 15, Tilton, of Carrollton, Ala., for im¬ 
provement in the construction of violins, etc. 

To Nathan Chapin, of Syracuse, N Y., for im¬ 
provement in cider mills. 

To C. S. Bulkley, of Macon, Gu., for improve¬ 
ment in circuit changes of elcctro-magnetic tele¬ 
graphs. 

additional improvements. 

To Frederick Planner, of Providence, R. I., for 
improvement in preparation of dye-stuff from spent 
madder. Original patent dated Sept. 13, 1845. 
designs. 

To Calvin Fulton, of Rochester, N. Y., for de¬ 
sign for stove plates. 

To P. M. Hutton, of Troy, N. Y., Design for 
cast-iron bedstead. 

To D. A. W. James of Now York, N. Y., for de¬ 
sign for stoves. 

To S. H. Sailor, of Kensington, Ta., (assignor 
North, Harrison &. Chase, of Philadelphia, Pa.,) 
for designs for stoves. 

To Silas Merchant, of Cleveland, O., for design 
for stoves. 

To James Hutchinson, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor 
to Deborah Powers, A. E. & N. B. Powers, of Lau- 
singburgh, Pa,,) for design for floor oil cloths. 


Fig. 2. 


chain wheel. B, b, by which means a rotary motion 
is given to the endless chain, C, causing the plows 
to advance in the direction of the arrow. At the 
bottom of the wrought-iron framework, A, is 
formed a channel or guide for the antifriction rol 
lers, fixed to the chain to run in, causing the plow s 
to travel in the path assigned for them. It wall be 
seen, as far as described, that a double row of fur¬ 
rows can be cut twenty feet long at any required 
depth within range of the machine, which is eight¬ 
een inches. To complete tfie process of plowing 
brings us to the second, or locomotive part, lor 
which purpose the machine is made to advance pro¬ 
gressively at right angles, away from the furrows 
already cut, and is accomplished in the following 
manner:— 

O O, are tw 7 o cast iron wheels, eighteen inches 
broad, in conjunction with tw o others, P, the axles 
of which support and carry the whole machine.— 
O CL are the two driving wheels, driven by the 
means of a combination of wheel work, S S, re¬ 
ceiving primitive motion from the engine direct.— 
This combination of wheels is so adjusted that, for 
one revolution of the chain, which plows up four 
furrows twenty feet long each, the machine will 
have advanced progressively thirty six inches.— 
This operation being continually repeated, the en¬ 
gine will leave before it a surface of twenty feet 
broad, cut to any required depth, and executed with 
mathematical precision. 



SMITH’S CORN SHELLER AND SEPARATOR. 

This machine consists of a horizontal toothed 
cylinder 6 feet long and one foot two inches in di¬ 
ameter. The ears of com in the operation, are 
confined to a part of the upper and rising sidd of 
this cylinder, by means of a cast iron concave ex¬ 
tending the whole length of the machine, and be- 



The lines or furrows thus cut will be slightly ob¬ 
lique, but may he made at right angles by placing 
the frame, A, at the required angle of tho frame¬ 
work of the carriage, E. 

The steering apparatus is of the ordinary con¬ 
struction as applied to all locomotives used on the 
common roadw ay. It w 7 ill be seen that if the frame 
A, was in one piece, it would be inconvenient to 
move from place to place. This objection is re¬ 
moved by the following method :—The framework 
is divided into three pieces, and connected by 
means of the joints, R R, w’hich enables the part 
connected with the chain wheels B B, to be turned 
up and closed together by means of racks and pin¬ 
ions, T T. U is the steam-pipe from the boiler, YV, 
fitted with moveable sockets to compensate for the 
rise and fall of the engine with which it is con¬ 
nected; t. is the coal box, and p, the water-tank; 
the arrow indicates the motion of the locomotive. 

In England it is estimated that the cost for steam 
power, is less by one-half than that for horses; in 
our country, even near the city of New York, the 
expenses would just be reversed. These things, 
however, are of interest to our great agricultural 
community. The locations where steam plowing 
will turn out to he the most advantageous, xvill be 
in the Southern States, in favored level locations, 
where fuel is xery cheap. The iron horse is not 
affected by heat, and his nerves and sinews do not 
require relaxation like those of the horse or mule. 


ing shox-eled or let into the machine, at one end, 
they are driven through, and the cobs discharged 
at the opposite end, while the grains fall below, 
being admitted on either side of the cylinder. The 
operation is governed by elevating or depressing 
the discharged end, which causes the machine to 
discharge the cobs fast or slow, and of course ope¬ 
rates more or less upon them; thus securing to the 
operator the power of finishing his work. This 
machine is capable of shelling two hundred bushels 
of ears per hour. They are very simple and strong 
in their construction. Price $50. 
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STEVENS k SHERWOOD’S SHORT-HORN BULL EARL OF SEAHAM. 


Earl of Seaham (i 0,181) is now exhibiting in 
the class of Short-horn bulls, three years old and 
upwards, lie was imported from England in 
1850, by Col. Shf.rwooi) and Mr. A. Stevens.— 
He was bred by John Stephenson, Esq., of Wol- 
viston, county of Durham, England ; was calved 
April 21,1848; was got by Earl of Antrim (10,174) 
—dam Primrose by Napier (0238)—grand am 
Rose Ann by Bellerophon (3119)—Rosette by 
Belvedere (1706)—Red Rose by Waterloo (2816) 


—Moss Rose by Baron (58)—Angelina by Phe¬ 
nomenon (491)—Anna Boleyne by Favorite (252) 
—Princess by Favorite (252)—Favorite (252)— 
Iiubback (319)—Snowdon’s bull (612)—Master- 
man’s bull (422)—Harrison’s bull (292)—Stud- 
ley bull (626.) 

Earl of Seaham won the first prize for two year- 
old Short-horn bulls, at Ihe show of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society at Albany, September, 
I 1850 ; and the first prize "for Short-horn bulls two 


years old and upwards, at the show of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute in New York, October, 1850. 

This is the only portrait of a Short-horn Bull 
which iwe have been able to obtain in time for 
our paper. Of course there, tire many fine bulls 
among the animals exhibited by Messrs. Chap- 
max, Vail, Morris, and other breeders of Short¬ 
horns,' and we regret that likenesses of them could 
not be procured. Those who attend the l'air, 
however, will have more than a portrait to view. 


MORGAN HORSE GEN. GIFFORD. 


The Horse range presents a fine display. In 
this department the Fair is destined, from present 
indications, (we write before all the horses expect¬ 
ed have arrived on the ground,) to rank superior 
to any previous one. There is a good representa¬ 
tion of the principal and favorite breeds of this 
country, Canada, &c.,—including several fine 
Morgans. We give a figure of one of the most | 
prominent stallions on exhibition—“Gen. Gifford,” 
owned C. W. Ingersoll, of Seneca Co. Some of 
his stock is also on the ground—among others, J 
two fine ycung stallions owned by J. Dorr, of- 


Scottsville, N. Y., heretofore noticed in this paper. 
The show of Horses includes celebrities from 
all parts, and will he among the admirers of this 
noble animal—and who is not ?—the “ cynosure 
of all eyes.” The show proves that this section 
is not behind anv other in the Union in the pro¬ 
duction of handsome, strong, serviceable animals, 
for either the turf, road or farm. Hundreds of 
fine horses are annually taken from Western New 
York and sold at high prices in the Atlantic cities 
—but the show ground proves that there are over 
“ a few more of l lie same sort ” loft. 


MR. A. STEVENS’ PRIZE DEVON COW. 


Mr. Stevens’ Prize Devon Cow, now exhibit- 
g, was got by the imported bull Vernon, (bred 
England, by Mr. Davy,) dam by Hon. Rufus 
i. xg’s imported bull, (from the herd of the Earl 
Leicester,) grand dam a cow imported by Mr. 
ing from the herd of the Earl of Leicester. 

This cow won the first prize for aged Devon 
iws, at. the Show of the New Pork State Ag- 


i ricultural Society, at Syracuse, in 1849. 

There are many fijje Devons on the Show 
Grounds, and they receive the marked observa¬ 
tion of breeders and others. Among them wc no¬ 
tice fine representative animals from the herd of 
Wu. Garbutt, Esq., of Wheatland, Monroe coun¬ 
ty,—the pioneer breeder of Devons in Western 
New York—Mr. Geo. Shaffer, of the same town; 


E. P. Beck, of Wyoming county; and several 
other breeders whose names have escaped us.— 
The show is most excellent,-—alike creditable to 
owners and worthy of particular examination.— 
We intended to give portraits of several animals 
in this class owned by Messrs. Garbutt, Shaffer, 
and others, but could not get the engravings com¬ 
pleted in season. 


WHITE SHANGHAI'] FOWLS. 

In rambling along the line of poultry pens oil | hold should ‘‘have a chicken tor t ie do, once a 
the State Fair Ground, one cannot fail to notice a week for their dinner.” 

large increase in both the size and varieties of the Among the fowls to be seen at the Fair aro the 
specimens of “ Gallium” there exhibited. Birds Chittagongs, Shanghaes, Cochin China, Malays, 
of multiform size, and shape, and feather, of varied Dorkings, Javas, Poland and Spanish, and Yan- 
attainments in regard to pot-pies, broiled chickens hce Fowls, &c., besides Ducks, Geese and other 
and big eggs, stand out boldly before us, or quietly feathered bipeds “ too numerous to mention.”— 
cackle at our astonishment, and their own iui- But highest of all is that “Golden rooster” or 
wonted share in “ the Great Exhibition.” This weather-cock near our office on the Ground,—but 
increase in the interest and importance of the show whether crowing for the Rural, or for Rapalje 
has been brought about it is true in great part, by I & Co.’s stock of Implements, wo cannot pretend 
a rather undue excitement on the subject of i to say. 

“chicken fixens.” But in our liking for these, Our engraving represents a pair of the White 
we but followed the example of our Saxon ances- Shanghae fowls, the property of a Massachusetts 
tors, for one of the King Henry’s predicted as a breeder, whose description did we copy it, would 
“vood time coming,” the day when every house- “set them up” sufficiently, we reckon: 


MR. BATES’ SHORT-HORN COW DUCHESS 34TH. 


Duchess 34th was got by Mr. Stephenson’s 
Belvedere (1706,) dam Duchess 29th, by Second 
iiubback (1423,) <tc. 

This extraordinary cow, was the dam of Mr. 
Bates’ very distinguished bull Duke of Northum¬ 
berland (1940,) and he was got by Mr. Stephen¬ 
son’s Belvedere (1706.) She was never shown 
jut once, and that was at York, England, in 1842, 
it 10 years old, when she beat. Mr. Booth’s c-ele- 
jrated Bracelet, a cow which had been nineteen 
lines a winner and was never beaten until by 


Duchess 34th, and this was in the best shoev ever 
seen in England. 

There are a number of animals, on the ground 
of the Show, descended from Duchess 34th. Her 
son, Duke of Northumberland (1040,) sired Mr. 
Vail’s cow Duchess, (the dam of his Meteor, and 
Col. Sherwood’s Symmetry,) and his cattle have 
Duchess 31th’3 blood ; as also have some of the 
cattle of Mr. S. P. Chapman, of Madison county. 
Duke of Northumberland (1940,) was also the sire 
of Mr. Morris’ Oxford 5th, (dam of his Oxford 


10 th.) Col. Sherwood has on the ground anum- 
ber of heifers and young bulls, heifer calves and 
bull calves, got by the imported Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge (5941,) (owned by Col. ’Sherwood and Mr. 
A. Stevens.) Duke of Cambridge was bred by 
Mr. Bates, and got by Duke of Northumberland 
(1940,) and of course these heifers, young bulls, 
and heifer calves and bull calves, have the blood 
of Duchess 34th. Mr. Stevens has also on the 
ground a hull calf, with her blood, being got by 
Duke of Cambridge. 


Yo—ho! yo—ho! The hunter’s shout, 
Upon the air is ringing. 

The long lasso, is li.he, and stout, 

And sturdy arms arc flinging. 


Away they dash ;—the tramp, and crash, 
Is like the tempest sweeping. 

For every steed, with panting speed, 

Is madly, wildly, leaping ; 

While fierce and loud, the hunier’s shout, 
Upon the air is ringing ; 

The long lasso is lithe, and stout, 

And sturdy arms are flinging. 

THE CAPTURE. 

The lasso hinds the leader’s neck, 

With firm, and cutting strain, 

The braided bands with sudden check, 
His flying steps detain ; 

And quiv’ring flesh, and starting eye. 
Tell of the racking agony 

Of body, and of brain. 

And can they tame the regal steed, 

And curb him, with a rein ? 
’Neath lash, and rowell shall he biced,— 
And burdens bear with pain ? 

Ah, shall he never, freely, roam,— 

Again his native, sunny home. 

Upon the spreading plain 1 
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THE CITY. 

Tile night has hushed the city’s strife, 
And darkened street and lane ; 

The busy throngs, the city’s lile, 

Arc bound by slumber’s chain, 
While filthy odors fill the air, 

And pestilence, and death are there, 

And want, and wealth—the foul, the fair, 
The blessing and the bane. 


For (he Rural New-Yorker. 

THE HORSE. 


THE PRAIRIE. 

The noble Hone, with piercing eye, 
And glossy flowing mane; 
His head he tosseth haughtily, 
Uncheck’d by bit or rein ; 

His ample chest he heave:h free, 
And prancetii in unfettered glee,— 
He knoweth not of pain. 


His home is in the desert wild, 

The prairie his domain, 

Where step of man hath ne’er defile!, 

And none dispute his reign ; 

A prairie king—a regal steed. 

With thund’ring hoof, and light’ning speed, 
lie boundeth o’er the plain. 


A thousand coursers fleet, and strong, 
Compose his kingly train : 

He leads them forth to dash along 
Like billows of the main ;— 

Like foaming waves, they onward stray, 
Or like the winds, away! away! 

Across the bright champaign. 


Before the morning sun has dried 

The dew, from grass, and grain, 
Along beside tlm river wide. 

They feed upon.the plain ; 

And now, and then, with snorting cry, 
From rear, to van, the guards reply. 
Then all is still again. 


But hark! I hear a heavy groan ; 

The blood, in every vein 
Is check’d,—again that fearful tone 
Is ringing through my brain ; 

From whence the sound ? Here ’neath a shed, 
A wasted form—its bleeding head 
Is raised, then falls:—The 2teed is dead ; 

The noble horse is slain! 

Albion, N. Y., Aug. 1851. 


And now, afar upon the lee, 

But speeding on amain, 

Behind the shade of shrub, and tree, 
The eager hunters strain; 

While undisturbed, nor fearing ill, 
The hungry tribe are feeding still, 

’Til fear and flight are vain. 

THE CHASE. 

Their loud halloo, the hunters shout, 
From cover wildly springing, 
The coiled lasso is long, and stout. 

And sturdy arms are swinging ; 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL HOUSES. 


few weeks since, we noticed a marked improve¬ 
ment in the style and finish of District School 
Houses, over those of five years ago. The mat¬ 
ter is important, and may very properly he urged 
upon the attention of the friends of education 
throughout the land. We propose to contribute, 
now and again, something towards spreading in¬ 
formation relative to School as well as Rural Ar¬ 
chitecture. The accompanying plan and descrip¬ 
tion of a Primary School House in Providence, 
R. I., we copy from Barnard’s School Architec¬ 
ture, a most valuable work: 

These buildings are located in different parts of 
the city, and are designed for the accommodation 


closed by a neat and substantial fence, six feet / 
high, and is divided into two yards—one for boys \ 
and the other for girls — with suitable out-build- { 
ings, shade trees, and shrubbery. 

The houses are each forty feet long by thirty- : 
three feet wide with twelve feet posts, built of 
wood, in a plain, substantial manner, and, with jj 
the fences, are painted white, presenting a neat and } 
attractive exterior. ) 

The entrance is into a lobby [A] and thence in¬ 
to an open area, where stands the stove [«]. A ( 

portion of the lobby is appro- ( 
i ^T l| printed to bins for charcoal ; 

-i |- 1 H [c] and anthracite [i/] which ) 

J f ■ - | H is the fuel used in all the j! 

_. _. Ill schools; the remainder [B] / 

--] — | j|| is occupied by a sink, and as < 

depositories for brooins,brush- 

-j | - 1 H es, &c. Each room is arch- 

,_ l|l ed, thereby securing an aver- S 

_| |_j|| age height of thirteen feet, !> 

^ P with an opening in the cen- ( 

li r | tre of the arch, two feet in S 

^ _, rW diameter, for ventilation.— \ 

_| [_j l| The ventilator is controlled < 

by a cord passing over a pul- 
Ij I ] Ip ley, and descending into the ( 

J-J \g room near the teacher’s desk ( ( 

[4]. In each end cf the at- < 

— 1—,—i | j tic is a circular window,which < 

~j f | id turning on an axis, can be | 

—* i'. —i—J p opened and closed by cords, 

~\ | | |^( in the same manner as the 

M vemilator. 

The teacher’s platform [C] 
is five feet wide, twenty feet 
.—. I][ long, and seven inches high, 

v j P with a black-board ten feet 

Vy_ ^ t\ l° ll g and three feet wide on 

the wall in the rear. 

jd- 'I'lie floor is of 1-J inch 

plank, tongued and grooved; 
and for the purpose of secu- 

P* ring warmth and firmness, 

H and avoiding noise, is laid on 

I j cement. 

The windows, eleven in 
number, of twenty-four lights 
of seven by nine glass, are 
hung with weights and fum¬ 
ade blinds. The 


FIRST HOMESTEAD OF A PIONEER. SETTLER. 


burned the brush, and corn, potatoes, beans, 
pumpkins, are growing among the logs. He has 
got a stick chimney added to his house. In the 
back ground of the picture, a logging bee is in 
progress ; his scattered pioneer neighbors, that 
have been locating about him during the winter 
and spring, have come to join hands with him for 
a day,and in their turns, each of them will enjoy 
a similar benefit. 

His wife, with her first born in her arms is out, 
looking to the plants she has been rearing upon 
some rude mounds raised with her own hands.— 
She has a few marvgolds, pinks, sweet williams, 
daffodils, sun flowers, hollyhocks; upon one side 
of the door a hop vine, and upon the other a morny 
ing glory. Knowing that when the cow came 
I fiom the woods there would come along with her 
‘ a swarm of musquitoes, she has prepared a 


Look now abroad! the scene how changed. 

Where fifty fieetitig years ago 
Clad in their savage costume ranged, 

The belted lords of shaft and bow. 

In praise of pomp let fawning Art 
Carve rocks to triumph over years, 

The grateful incense of the heart 
Give to our living Pioneers. 

Almighty! may thine out-stretched arm 
Guard through long ages, yet to be, 

From tread of slave, and kingly harm, 

Olr Eden of the Genesee. —[Hosmer. 


> Those who know the condition and look on the 
) productions of Western New York to-day, can 
l hardly imagine the contrast a few years since pre- 
) sented. This beautiful country, now the scene of 
I fertile farms, flourishing towns and thronged and 

' busy cities, within the memory of people yet living 
) was inhabited generally by Indians, but—then as 
■ n ow—was thought a region of unsurpassed beau- 

> ty and excellence. Where but in America can 
) such an achievement as that of our Pioneers be 


previous summer. The present season we have 
drawn at least eighteen tons of first rnte hay from 
the same meadow, and those who thought we were 
taking a great deal of pains, whijib. would never 
pay, now think the prospect good for a still larger 
crop next haying. R, S. Ransom. 

Butternut Hill, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 


MUCK FOR MANURE. 


mischief. You might just as well expect vegeta¬ 
tive action from electricity or gunpowder as from 
this article. The three conditions absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to he observed when designing to use it, 
make it inconvenient to employ, unless in small 
quantities. These conditions are. to put it in during a 
rain, immediately after a rain, or just before a rain. 
If these are not observed it will burn all before it. 

On the whole, I came to the conclusion, that on 
good soils, in good condition, it would not pay; but 
on poor soils, or worn-out soils, if carefully man¬ 
aged, its value is inestimable. In one such case, 
applied to ten acres of corn, eleven hundred meas¬ 
ured bushels was the product. To gardeners it is 
of great value, but the working farmer of small 
capital, must look before he leaps. 


) rierico of the past year in so doing, and the success 
/ attending it. 

A year ago, after the spring’s work was done, we 
’ drew' out what manure remained in the barn-yard 

) _about 75 loads—piling it in a round heap, and 

Z then procured from the woods 30 Ipads of muck, 
) covering the manure completely. During the sum- 
s mer, and in the lewery weather of haying and 
) harvest, we turned and mixed the whole thorough- 
) ly, again covering it with woods muck. In this 
> state it remained until the first snow in November, 
) when we spread 100 loads on a five acre meadow, 
| which yielded about six tons of inferior hoy the 


THE USE OF GUANO 


In addition to our remarks on Guano in last 
week’s Rural, we copy the following from the 
Penn. Farm Journal. The writer, Mr. Elwyn, 
has experimented largely in the use of Guano for 
various crops, and confirms our opinion that as ail 
application to worn out lands, its greatest value is 
to be attained, lie soys; 

I formed several conclusions from the resuls of 
my experiments, that I will take the liberty of giv- 


INTERIOR OF A PRIMARY SCHOOL HOUSE. 

sides of the room and entries are ceiled all round- 

with wood as high as the window-sills, which are 
four feet from the floor. The rest of the walls are 
plastered and covered with white hard finish.— 

Each room is provided with sixty seats [s] and * 

desks [£], placed in six ranges; each range con¬ 
taining ten seats and desks, of three different sizes, 
and each seat and desk accommodating two schol¬ 
ars, or one hundred and twenty in all. ^ . 

The centre aisle is three feet and a half wide, 
and each of the others about two feet. 

The desks are over three feet long, by sixteen the next 
inches wide with a shelf beneath for books. The also inch 
upper surface of the desk [*], except about two are of fo 
inches at the top £4], slopes one inch and a half ten in chi 
in a foot- in heigh! 

The front of the desk, constituting the back of : platform. 


■i 


DRAIN TILE MACHINE. 


Among the numerous representatives of the va- ] 
rious breeds of lino wooled sheep, the French and 
Spanish Merinos from Western New York, \er- 
mont, and other sections, ore prominent in the 
general exhibition. The Saxons and Southdown* 
also merit and receive much notice. \\ e are una¬ 
ble to speak in detail of the specimens exhibited, 
or even name, now, the flocks represented. 

The accompanying illustration was intended to 
represent (what it does not properly, being en¬ 
graved in haste,) some fine French Merinos belong¬ 
ing to David Halt., Esq., of Gaines, N. Y., and 
obtained by him from the Messrs. Bingham, of 
Vermont. They rank among the finest and best of 
the breed on the Fair Ground, and arc certainly 
worthy of more than a passing notice. We saw 
them in April last., with others of the same flock, 
and then stated in the Rural, that “ a buck and 
several ewes which wc examined were superior in 
size, as well as in the fineness and beauty of their 


in active operation in this State. Mr. Alvin Wil¬ 
cox of V’est Bloomfield, has one of them, and is 
largely engager! in the manufacture of Drain Tile, 
Pipe, &c. The Tiles are made of different sizes, 
two, three, and four inches high, with soles to 
match. The pipes vary from one to four inches in 
diameter, and larger sizes can be made if necessary. 
Mr. Wilcox has one of the Machines in operation 
on the ground, and its working and products de¬ 
servedly attract much attention. 

These Tiles are found to answer the desired ob¬ 
ject most admirably, and from their cheapness can¬ 
not fail to come into extensive use. in this way add¬ 
ing largely to the value, by increasing the produc¬ 
tiveness of the wet or retentive soils of the 
country. And such soils may be made by thorough 
draining, the best in cultivation, and their improve¬ 
ment by this means should be introduced exten- 
! sively wherever they exist- 


Draimng with Tiles of potter’s clay, of various 
forms and construction has for some time been ex¬ 
tensively practiced in Great Britain, and has brought 
into profitable cultivation thousands of acres here¬ 
tofore wholly or partinliy unproductive. Within 
the past few years the subject has received some 
attention in this country, and. convinced of its 
importance and utility we have sought in the 
Rural New-Yorker, to do our share tovynrds ex¬ 
tending tire knowledge of its advantages and re¬ 
sults, as well ns to give practical hints and details 
in regard to under-draining. A valuable report on 
this subject will be found on page 341 of our first 
volume. 

Above we give an engravjng of a Tile Machine, 
which has much facilitated the work of improve¬ 
ment by cheapening the materials most needed. It 
was first imported from England by President Del 
afield, but there are now several of the machines 
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~»U Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

President — John Delafield, Seneca. 

Vice Presidents -William Duel. Rochester, Silas M. 
Burroughs, Orleans, Benjamin Enos, Madison; 
Henry Wager, Oneida; Samuel Cheever, Sara- 
toga; Anthony Van Bergen; Greene; Lewis G. 
Morris, Westchester; Shepherd Knapp, N. 1 ork. 
Corresponding Secretary- B. P. Johnson, Albany. 
Recording Secretary-i. McD. McIntyre, Albany. 
Treasurer —Luther Tucker, Albany. 

Additional Members Executive Committee— J .5- 
Burnet, Syracuse; M. G. Warner, Rochester; 
Josiah W. Bissell, Rochester; B. B. kirtland, 
Rensselaer; A. Stevens, New York. 

Ex-Presidents, ex officio Members— J . M. Sherwood, 
George Vail, Lewis F. Allen, John A. King, E. 
U. Prentice. 

THE GREAT SHOW, AND WHAT IS THERE- 

Although we have endeavored in prodding 
pages to notice the prominent notabilities of the 
State Fair, there are many conspicuous features to 
which no allusion lias yet been made. It was our 
intention to make amends, in the summing up, on 
this page—but an unforseen circumstance lias 
prevented us'from pursuing the subject as design¬ 
ed. We can, therefore, merely glance, now, at 
some, and perhaps omit altogether other, matters 
pertaining to the exhibition. 

lu most respects the show is, as we anticipated, 
superior to any previous one held by the Society. 
The People are coming by hundreds and thou¬ 
sands—and, so far, we think a much greater pro¬ 
portion than ever before are exhibitors. 1 his v. as 
expected, for the great majority in this region of 
the State arc producers of articles appropriate for 
display at the exhibition. 

The show of stock, of all kinds, is large. Of 
Cattle, there are many fine animals of the popular 
foreign and native breeds. The show of Short¬ 
horns and Devons is superior in numbers and 
quality—showing a large increase, and some im¬ 
provement, over former years. The Herefoids, 
Ay res! i ires, Ac., are also well represented by some 
very fine specimens. 

The display of Horses and Sheep is also good 
—both departments presenting more and better 
animals than many expected. The horse range 
is an attractive point, and shows some of the best 
blood in the land. The number of sheep is much 
greater than was anticipated by the Society, and 
additional pens have necessarily been constructed 
since the Fair opened. 

Of Swine there is likewise a show which proves 
that not a few exhibitors are determined that the 
lovers of dough-nuts, ham, and the other “pork 
and beans” of life, may ere long be provided with 
those substantials. 

The exhibition of Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements far surpasses, in number, variety and 
quality, any ever before got up in the Union. A 
friend who has just returned from the World’s 
Fair, says that many of the machines and imple¬ 
ments here displayed are superior to any thing 
produced in Europe—particularly in lightness, 
cheapness and adaptability. I he mechanics and 
manufacturers of Western New York may well 
feel proud of their exhibit in this department. 

There is a large and varied show of Poultry— 
and though we think the chicken fever smacks 
strongly of the Moras Multicaulis speculation, the 
fine display exhibits good points and really valu¬ 
able specimens. All poultry fanciers will of 
course govern themselves accordingly. 

We have been unable to examine tbe show of 
Butter and Cheese—but from what we gather, 
learn that the prospect is good for a creditable ex¬ 
hibition. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures, &c., 
is comparatively meagre—the only department in 
which there is any apparent decrease. We hope 
it will improve as the Fair progresses. 

Of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables there is a 
large and magnificent exhibition. 1 loral Ilall is 
very tastefully arranged and most creditably filled 

_proviug that our cultivators are on hand, and 

that the soil and climate of this section have not 
been overrated. r I he best and most abundant 
fruits of Pomona and Flora are here —and of 
course Floral Hall is the “cynosure of all eyes.” 
The Women have attended to its decoration and 
as a consequence the interior of the Hall is as supe¬ 
rior to the imaginary picture given in the extra 
Illustrated American (?) News as one can possi¬ 
bly conceive. 

Of Stoves, Silver Ware, Cutlery &c., &c., 
there is no lack in number or variety of articles. 
The classes of Miscellaneous articles on exhibi¬ 
tion are “ too numerous to mention,” but the most 
prominent in each will he noted when found. 

The Fair Ground presents many novelties of 
which wo shall speak hereafter;—and we will 
only add that, taken as a whole, the Show now 
(Wednesday noon,) promises to be all and more 
than the Society and people of the State could 
have anticipated. 

Distinguished Visitors.— Among the. arrivals 
we notice tie names of Senator Douglass, orator 
of the Fair, Gov. Wright of Indiana, Gen. Wool, 
Lord Elgix and suite, and Wm. Lyon McKenzie, 
from abroad. Hon. Horace Greeley, and Gen. - 
Webb, of New York ; Geo. Dawson, Esq., of Al¬ 
bany, and many other distinguished editors have 
already arrived. We have had the pleasure of 
meeting Messrs. Howard, Peters and Bateham, 
and presume many other gentlemen connected 
with the Agricultural Press will soon arrive. 


STATE FAIR.-REGULATIONS. 

The following extract from the Regulations of 
the Society, contains the order ;f proceedings, die,, 
during the principal days of the Fair : 

WEDNESDAY, 17th of September—The 
Judges will assemble punctually at 11 o’clock 
A. M. iu ilic Speaker’s Tent, when the Commit¬ 
tees will bo organized, and honks of entries and 
instructions delivered to each Committee. The 
Judges will then enter upon their several duties, 
i attended by the Superintendent of the depart¬ 
ments. 

Members and guests of tin; society only are ad¬ 
mitted to the fairgrounds during the examination 
by the Judges. 

Invited guests—delegates from other States, 
and County Societies, or other associations; are 
requested to present themselves at the Secretary’s 
office on arrival, 

THURSDAY. 18th September—The grounds 
will be opened this day to the Public. Tickets 
for Admission, 12)^ cents, will be obtained at the 
Ticket office near the entrance gate. Members 
will obtain their badges and tickets from the 
Treasurer at the business office. Members are 
admitted at all times during the fair. 

Strangers of distinction invited by the society, 
will be conducted to the grounds for the inspec¬ 
tion of the exhibition. 

FRIDAY, 19th September—The far grounds 
continue open to the Public this day. The 
Plowing Match will be held this day, on the 
farm of Judge Bukl. The Plowmen will take 
their stations at 10 o’clock A. M. The Pre¬ 
mium animals will be paraded and conducted 
around the grounds at 11 o’clock A. M. At 2 
o’clock P. M., the Annual Address before the so¬ 
ciety will be delivered by the Eon. S. A. Doug¬ 
lass, of Iilinois, at the close; of which the suc¬ 
cessful competitors at thi3 exhibition will be de¬ 
clared. f 

The members of tbe executive Committee will 
be designated by Scarlet Rosetts with a Pendant 
Medal. 

Members of the City Committee will be desig¬ 
nated by a Golden Star. 

Members of the society will wear Orange Col¬ 
ored Badges. 

Invited guests will bo designated by Scarlet 
Rosetts. j 

The President’s aids will wear Silver Stars. 

The General Superintendents of the ground 
will be known by a White Rosette with a Red 
Centre. 

All persons intending to visit the Fair Grounds 
in carriages, will be careful to procure their tick¬ 
ets for admission, before they approach the en¬ 
trance gates. No carriages can bepermmitted to 
stand on any part of the Fair Grounds. Coach¬ 
men will be cautious to comply strictly with these 
regulations. 

The gates of the Fair Grounds will be open 
to the Public on Thursday and Friday at 7 o’clock 
A. M., and will be closed at 0 o’clock P. M. The 
Public are requested to withdraw from the 
grounds when the evening bell is sounded at half 
past five P. M., as it is essential to the comfort 
and convenience of all who attend the Fair, that 
persons in attendance may feed and water the 
stock and re-arrange the grounds. 

--- 

Our Taper. —Wc have endeavored to present, 
this week, some of the prominent features of the 
State Fair. In so doing wc have sought to make 
our sheet valuable rather than beautiful—one of 
utility, in preference to fancy. Leaving imagin¬ 
ary sketches to those who temporarily enter the 
field of agricultural literature, for the purpose of 
securing the almighty dollar—we prefer to deline¬ 
ate reality. We illustrate and describe matters 
and things whereof wc have knowledge—finding 
enough of interest and value, without picturing 
suppositions or expectations. Such as we furnish 
is respectfully submitted to all interested in the 
Productions of skill and well directed Industry. 

Or the Fair Ground we attempt no description 
or illustration, this week—it being impossible to 
procure an accurate engraving in season. We 
shall probably give something reliable hereafter 
— but leave a clear track, now, to those who are 
an fait at guessing and publishing the results of 
that extraordinary faculty. 

AGRICULTURAL FAIRS THIS AUTUMN. 

As the season of Fairs is at hand, we give be¬ 
low the time and place of holding most of the 
State and several of the New York County Exhi¬ 
bitions. The list will be continued hereafter, as 
fast and as far as we can gather the information 
desired. 

STATE EXHIBITIONS. 

Pennsylvania. —Hnrrrisburgh, Oct 23,24 & 25. 

New Hampshire. —Manchester, Oct. 8, 9 & 10. 

Ohio. —Columbus, Sept. 24, 25 &26- 

Michigan. —Detroit, Sept. 24, 25 & 26. 

Georgia. —Macon, Oct. 29, 30 & 31. 

Maryland.—B altimore, Sept. 23, 24, 25 & 26. 

Upper Canada. —BrockviWfcj Sept. 24,25 & 26. 

American Institute, Castle Garden, New York, 
Oct. 1 to 6; Plowing Match, 7 &8; Cattle Show, 
15. 16 & 18. 

NEW YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Allegany. —Angelica, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Cayuga. —Auburn, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Chenango. —Smyrna, Oct. I and 2. 

Cattaraugus. —Elicottville, Sept. 24 and 25. 

Dutchess. —Washington, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Fulton 4* Hamilton. —Johnstown, Oct. 7. 

Genesee. —Batavia, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Greene. —Coxsackie, Sept. 24 and 25. 

Livingston. —Geneseo, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Madison. —Hamilton, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Montgomery. —Fonda, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Onondaga. —Syracuse, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Otsego. -Oct. 1 and 2. 

Ontario. —Canandaigua, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Orleans. —Albion, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Queens. —Jamaica, Oct. 2. 

Seneca. —Waterloo, Oct. 9 and 10. 

Wayne. —Lyons, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 

Wyoming. — Wethersfield Springs, Sept. 24 
and 25. 

TOWN AND DISTRICT SOCIETIES- 

E. Bloomfield Ag. So.— E. Bloomfield, Sept 24. 

Union Ag. 4* Mcch. Fair 4- Cattle Show .— 
Arcade, Wyoming Co., Sept. 25 and 26. 

Livonia. —Liyonia Centre, Oct. 8. 

Exta Copies of this paper can be obtained at 
6 cents each, or $3 per hundred, on application 
at the Publication Office,—or of our agent whose 
office is in front of Mechanic’s Hall, on the Fair 
Ground. 



Emery & Co,’s Power, Thresher and Separator. 

Conspicuous among the machinery in operation 
on the Fair Ground is Emery & Co.’s combined 
Railroad Horse-Power, Thresher and Separator.— 
Our readers already know our opinion in regard to 
this machine, and those who are at the Fair will 
have a good opportunity to examine and see it in 
operation. It is already widely and favori.bly 
known throughout the country. 

— We expected a large and fine engraving of tke 
machine, which we intended to insert with a de¬ 
scription—and can only give this brief notice at the 
moment of going to press. 


; \ 


Spb. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 

This machine stands prominent among the 
numerous agricultural [machines on the show 
ground—and deservedly receives a large share of 
observation. It is a very perfect machine, and 
perhaps the most valuable to grass growers of any 
on exhibition. 

Mr. Geo. Shaffer, of Wheatland, has used one 
of these machines extensively in cutting all kinds 
of grass/ and assures us that it is “ all right ”— 
just the article for the purpose to which it is 
adapted. T. C. Peters, Esq., editor of the Wool 
Grower, (now standing at our elbow,) adds his 
testimony to the same effect. He has cut over a 
hundred acres of grass with it this season, and 
says the machine works admirably. 



M’CORMICK’S VIRGINIA REAPER. 

This celebrated machine, which secured the 
medal and created a great sensation at the World's 
Fair, has arrived on the show ground just as our 
paper goes to press. We have only time and room 
to announce the fact, and give a figure representing 
the Reaper in operation. No doubt it will attract 
particular’ observation. 





SWIFT’S HORSE RASE. 

We have heretofore given representations of 
the Horse Rake, an article of the highest utility 
upon the farm, and one which, as a labor saving 
implement, cannot be too highly commended. 

The cut here given represents, on a diminished 
scale. Swift’s patent Horse Rake, manufactured 
by Z. W. (Smith & Co., Honeoye Fails, N. Y.* 
who own the right for this Stale. It is similar to 
the common revolving rake, with the addition of 
thills and an arrangement simple and effective, 
enabling the user to arrest the revolution at any de¬ 
sired point, so the rake need not revolve and dis¬ 
charge the load if the teeth hit any obstruction.— 
They are “ got up ” in a very neat, substantial 
manner, and deservedly attract a crowd of obser¬ 
vers on the show ground. 

Other “revolvers,” and the Wire-Tooth Rake, 
are also on exhibition, 


ROCHESTER NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

The Nursery business in and about Rochester, 
though of comparatively recent date, has become 
very extensive and important, and we are enabled 
bv a series of articles commenced in the Daily 
Advertiser, to give some interesting statistical in¬ 
formation on the subject. As to its extent, it is 
estimated that the sales of fruit and ornamental 
trees and plants amount to not less than $200,000 
per year, in all the nurseries of the city. Large 
orders are received from New-England, as well 
as Canada. Northern and Central New York and 
the Western States. And from the peculiar 
adaptation of our soil and climate to fruit culture, 
trees from this vicinity have gained the reputation 
of succeeding better than any others when trans¬ 
planted to distant localities. 

Rochester, long famous for its Mills and Manu¬ 
factures, may boast of her Nurseries and Gardens 
as well. They are ever attractive resorts for 
strangers and citizens, and will be thronged no 
doubt the present week, by the visitors to the 
Great Fair. We extract below from the sketches 
1 above alluded to, notices of the Mt. Hope and 
Genesee Valley Nurseries. The Nurseries of 
Ryan & Co , on the Charlotte plank road,—S. 
Moulson, North Clinton street,— Hooker & Co., 

; East Avenue, and King & Dawk, Mt. Hope Av- 
j enue,—are also deserving of special notice, and 
! we shall endeavor to give sketches of each. Stran¬ 
gers visiting the Fair can easily find them, and 
will be repaid for an examination. 

“ And first, we commence with the * Mt. Hope 
Nurseries,’ of Messrs. KUwanger & Barry. These 
were established in 1839, and from small begin¬ 
nings, have increased till they now cover about one 
hundred acres of land, admirably adapted to the 
object sought. About one half of the ground thus 
employed, faces on Mount Hope Avenue, where 
are also the tasteful residences of the proprietors, 
and the other faces on Genesee street and the 
south line of the city. Of this large quantity of 
land, which has been prepared with special re'eY- 
ence to this business, about seven-eighths of the 
whole are devoted to fruit trees, which at this time 
number about one million and a half! Two acres 
are devoted to rose culture exclusively, and the 
remainder of the ground is occupied with orna¬ 
mental, and specimen trees and plants. 

The culture of dwarf garden trees receives great 
attention, and was first introduced, on an exten¬ 
sive scale, into this country by this establishment. 
In superintending and taking care of this estab¬ 
lishment there are employed fifty men and six 
horses, on an average of nine months in the year, 
j and from twenty to thirty men during the balance 
j of it. 

When Messrs. E. & B. commenced, there was 
no large establishment west o f Hudson, and the 
whole country had to procure their trees from the 
Long Island Nurseries; now, fully one half of the 
trees grown here find an Eastern market. Few or¬ 
ders from that section go west of this city. 

This establishment is finely located, overlooking 
the city, and is well worth a special drive to that 
place, if for nothing else but to examine the stocks 
and the order in which the whole is kept.” 

“The Genesee Valley Nursery is situated on 
the west side of the Genesee Valley Canal, and 
abutting on it near the bridge which spans it on 
the way to the Rapids, and is the property of 
Alonzo Frost & Co. It is but a few years since 
the ground appropriated for this Nursery was in 
the ‘ rough’—much of it swampy, but of supe¬ 
rior fertility when relieved from the supeifluous 
moisture, which was readily and easily done when 
taken in hand by the present proprietors. The 
j larger portion of the ground was high and dry, 
running back from the canal on a gentle slope, 
giving the whole a handsome eastern face. The 
lot was regularly laid out in 1849, and since that 
time no labor or expense have been spared to fit it 
for the purpose designed. 

The amount of ground already prepared and 
put to the uses of the Nursery, is forty acres involv- 
j ing an expense of some $6,000, and it is proposed 
the coming year to add ten acres more, thus giv¬ 
ing a compact body of fifty acres of land to the 
purposes of Horticulture. To this will be added 
a Green House, in which will be found all the rare 
specimens known in the catalogue of the Horti¬ 
culturist—combining nil the most approved varie¬ 
ties of tree, shrub and flower, and presenting, on 
the whole, a combination which cannot fail to at¬ 
tract the attention and ensure the approval of all 
who seek trees, whether for fruit or ornament.— 
Those who are visiting the State Fair Grounds will 
have a favorable opportunity to witness this Nur¬ 
sery—to observe the progress already made, and to 
judge of the promise it holds out for the future.” 

Meteorological Abstract. 

BY L. WETHF.RELL. 
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DOUGLAS’ HYDRAULIC RAM 

The Hydraulic Ram above figured, is in opera 
lion on the Fair Ground, and proves itself a most 
ingenious aud valuable machine for raising water. 
We have heretofore given a detailed description in 
the Rural New- Yorker, and only add here an 
explanation of the engraving: 

H, spring er brook. C, drive or supply pipe, 
from spring to ram. G, pipe conveying water to 
house or other point required for use. B, D, A, 
E, I, the ram. J, the plank or other foundation 
to which the ram is secured. 


The month thus far has been fair and for the 
most part very warm, and dry. There was a 
sprinkle of rain on the 2d, thunder showers on 
the 12th, and a rainy day on the 13tli. The change 
on the morning of the 13th, soon after sunrise 
was very remarkable. At sunrise it was the 
warmest morning of the week. At evening the 
mercury had fallen to 53 degrees. The evening 
before it was at 78 deg.; a difference of 25 deg. 
and of 35 from the preceding noon. Brilliant 
auroras on the mornings of the 4th and 7th. 

The mean temperature of the first half of the 
month 69.53 deg.; do. last year 62.10 deg. In ’Ll 
the mean temperature of the first half of Sept, 
67.07 deg. Do. in } 846,71.90 ; nearly 2i degrees 
higher than the present month. On the 2d of 
Sept, 1846, the mercury rose to 94 deg. On the 
4th, to 90; 5th, 91; 7th, 94, and 11th, 90.—thus 
beating this month. 

Award of Premiums — We shall publish the 
Award of Premiums, &c., as soon as a correct re¬ 
port can be obtained—probably next week. 
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-A Teachers' Institute for Wyoming county, 

commences at Warsaw, Oct. 1st. 

-The best cane seats for chairs are manufac¬ 
tured by prisoners in the New Jersey State Prison. 

-The steamer Asia which sailed from New 

York lost week, took out $997,000 in specie. 

-Tho Connecticut River is now as low as it 

was ever before known to be. 

-J. Fennimoro Cooper died at his residence in 

Cooperstown, on the 14th inst. 

-The water in the river at Albany is lower 

just now' than it has been before for years. 

-The Michigan State Fair commences on the 

24th inst., Lewis Cass is to deliver the address. 

-The Ohio people are about trying the ex¬ 
periment of a State Temperance tieket at the next 
election. 

-There is to be a procession of tbe different 

trades in Boston on the 19th—the day of the Great 
Railroad Celebration. 

-Samuel Bowler, the editor of the Springfield 

Republican, is dead. He was connected with that 
paper for more than twenty years. 

-A gentleman of Massachusetts recently de 

ceased, has left $10,000 “for the publication of a 
Phonetic Lexicon, to be completed in four years. 

-Gen. Sam Houston is expected in New York 

on a Temperance Tour. He is announced to lec¬ 
ture throughout the State. 

-It is understood that measures have been 

taker; by the government for the reclamation of the 
American prisoners at Havana. 

-The Susquehanna is so low that boats can¬ 
not be had to load for Havre de Grace or Baltimore; 
not being able to enter a tide water canal. 

-Hon. Edward Dickinson, of Amherst, has 

grown some figs this year, which are represented 
to be equal to Smyrna figs. 

-The celebrated Neapolitan astronomer. Sig¬ 
nor de Gasparis, has discovered ariotl>er planet.— 
This is the fifth we owe to his successful exertions. 

-There are few dinners served in England, 

even among the aristocracy that is not timed by a 
Connecticut clock upon the kitchen shelf. 

* -G. A. B. Lnzell, a printer in Columbus. O., 

is said to' have fallen heir to estates in Ohio and 
Massachusetts, worth $75,000. 

-The cause of Judge Woodbury’s death is 

said to have been the existence of an inflammatory 
tumor in his stomach. 

-Wednesday, last week, seventy Hungarian 

exiles, on their way West, were promptly passed 
over tho railroads from Albany to Bufliilo, free. 

-Gov. Hunt has commuted to imprisonment 

for life, tho sentence of death passed in April last, 
upon James Wall. 

-In Hooksett, N. IL, 40 rattlesnakes were 

killed by workmen blasting rocks on the line of the 
Portsmouth and Concord Railroad. 

-The Old School Presbyterians have their 

greatest strength in Pennsylvania, where they 
number over 50,000 members. 

-Rev. Henry Giles tho accomplished Unita¬ 
rian lecturer and scholar lies very low of a paralytic 
stroke recently received at Portland. 

-The College Library of the Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity at Middletown, numbers about 12,000 vol¬ 
umes. 

-The clearances from all parts of the world 

to California, so far in 1851, are 221 only, against 
663 in the same period of 1859. 

* -3000 persons attended an Anti-Slavery Con¬ 

vention, in Stark county, Ohio, recently among 
whom were 300 ladies in Bloorncr costume. 

-There was a sudden change in the weather 

on Saturday. The variation in the thermometer, in 
six hours, was over 20 degrees. 

■"-A man was fined $40 and costs at Jamaica. 

Long Island, a few days since for killing four cat 
birds, in violation of the game laws. It served him 
right. 

-Mr. Hosea Barnes living near Havre de 

Grace, raised on nearly an acre and a half of ground, 
69 bushels of wheat, weighing 64 pounds to the 
bushel. 

-The steamboat Reindeer has gone from New 

Y’ork to Kingston, on the North River at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. This is almost equal to the 
best railroads. 

-A new party is springing up in New York, 

which is composed as we learn from the Tribune, 
of “ Men of Political and Social Progress,” and is 
called “ The German Free Soil Democracy.” 

-An American writing in tho London Times 

of the United States ns mainly an agricultural 
country, happily describes her as !< better fitted to 
shine in a famine than in a fair." 

-During the last three months there have ar¬ 
rived nt New York from Europe, 563 vessels, h»v 
ing on board an average of 88,754 emigrants or 
enough to people two such cities as Buffalo. 

-Twenty-six bars of Virginia gold, valued at 

$6,000, product of ninety days labor in tho Buck, 
ingham gold mine, Va., were received u few days 
since at the Philadelphia mint. 

-The decease of the celebrated Poet, Thomas 

Moore, is expected daily. Moore has given the 
world some of the most pleasing poetry ever 
written. 

-A most disastrous storm has swept over low¬ 
er Georgia, which has proved very destructive to 
buildings and tho crops. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property has been carried away. 

-Rev. 'I'honms II. Galludet, so long and fa¬ 
vorably known as the friend of the deaf mute, died 
on the l()th inst., at Hartford, Conn. Ilis death 
is a public loss. 

-The celebrate 1 Dr. Sylvester Graham, whose 

name is familiar thioughout the country, died on 
10th inst., at at Northampton, Mass., aged fifty 
years. 

-Hon. George P. Marsh, of Vermont, the 

American Minister at Constantinople, was at the 
1st of August dangerouslyjdl of the Dead Sea Fe¬ 
ver, ut Safed, near the Sea of Tiberius. 

-One hundred and eighteen of the Cuban riot¬ 
ers were tried in New Orleans on the 5th inst.— 
Some were fined $39, others bailed to keep the 
peace, and others remanded to the District Court. 

-Newport has a population of 9,563 inhabi¬ 
tants and eighteen churches, or one to every five 
hundred and thirty-one persons. That b?ats 
Brooklyn, where there is a church in almost every 
square. 
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Syracuse Nurseries. 
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be. bbl mess. 11,00011.50 Chickens. J '®' c 

L Dc! leaf! )gpver.buf! B . M 85,00(®5,50 


HcottV..-.-. Mpnrt. . o.. ’•• • V - Sept. 3.1851, J BEwS 

P MiPPti 5 J* S t > N M E M S W AH Y ! . 

■All:.w>.t>Kl.> vNSCo..N. Y. 

nniJE Fail Terri: of t.iiis ItisiUtiticu will open on the 3d 
X day of Sepwmber next. H- L. ACHILLES, Set. 

Albion, Aug. 6, 1851. 


, . . .9(^)9Ac 
.7 c 


was very little doing in corn . _West- i onuunws, ... 

The Liverpool Courier quotes as follovvs Potatoes, bu.37£05 

/. ..... i Ur,„ r 180198 Philadelphia anu iiaiw grain. 

ern Cana.1 \ iner ican white wheat 5s. 7d0Jd; wheat,bu...8800 

more 19020s. American corn 27028s; corn,.4805 

red and mixed os0os. d. Indian Buckwheat.-4 

yellow 2602/s; mixed 2os. 4d < ~0s. o ^ .0240 


—prices unaltered. j 
« ns follows:—West- • 


Hams, smoked. .'6i'©ioic Timothy.V'Slo 

Shoulders, do.708c Flax. 


, ,88001c i Codfish, cwt 
.. .48050c. I Salt, bbl. . . 

..44c Apples, bu.. 


yellow Xbfewiis; nnwu Rye . 

m Tmd^at 1 Manchester lees active, owing to the ^ y -;;;;;;; 
i • i.i 10 i ivprnool cotton rnaiKCt. < hides. 

depression U market was steady; English Slaughter, cwt... 

1 he Lonaoii “j <1680964, being an nn- calf. tt>. 

funds advancing. UMiSJUji®'' s, Sheep Pelts. 

nrovemeht of nearly s vF cent. , <i ie Lambskins.... 

P The i'acific’s passage is 10 days lj hours. She 

brings a large freight mostly hue goods- 

There are also among her passengers, I r0K .NEW YORK, 

New lluven Hon. J. C. C. Kennedy, V. ftt s - 18 _ Pear)8 
s' Cominissioner in regard to the Census; John N. COTTON-No 


...021009 Do. dried.. 

_28031c Eggs, doz. . . 

. ..—0—c Beans,bu. . . 
s. Hay, ton.... 


.1,0601.124 0F THE SMALLER FRUITS, 

.Currants, Gooseberries. Raspberries, and Strawberries. 

.10011 we are always fully supplied with all the best oh, and new 
..1,2501,50 sorts. 

...6010,00 0F ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


-avery,su^ri°^y (jcacscc Sued Store & Ag. Warehouse 

to be ttte best living rriH F, Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
i, .rgan built Hst troi- £ tetition of the farming community to the fact that they 
.,, nestle Farmer for ! i,ave just received a supply of the most popular and mod- 
, , uftivaUir iot Ic40, | ern improved implements u?ed in Agricultural and Ilorti- 
t j cultural pursuits. 

:a: the uf .xt Ktati : They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
yi.cr, i l ay mul con , established Mass Eaglk Plows, in a series ot 24 ditferent 
i. ’ I sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 

lifiord, a'«c'ire»ny two j the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in- 
J. DORR, j vented by the same firm. 

pt. -7. 1851. 88w3 j We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 

I___Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

.MINI AltY* I Wheeler's Horse Power, Thresher and Faw Mill. 

v t Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

• N Y ' ) Petutock’s Wheat and Grain Drill, 

i will open on the 3d As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
VCHILLES, Sec. Feeds, both domestic and imported. 

| 72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

___j 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

!HJSS, NEW SEED STOLE 

for the North Wayne and 

Scythes. Ample ar- AQR.?0UXj^UHWAREHOUSE. 

e him to supply deat- 

lost favorable terms. No. 68 State st.. first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
What they arerepre- Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. V. 

icks of the trade prac- rs tHE subscribers, under the name of Briggs & Brother, 
, en tg. Cradle makers 1 are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 


Slaughter, cwt! .W,5004,00 1 Wood, hard, cord.. -|||50 ^ ^ and , awn8f our 8toc k is very large. 

Calf, tb..- ®' c .SO04OC Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash arc particularly 

SS.-.v::vS|K\L;i^::.A32 7 

New York Market. 

•NEW YORK, Sept. 16, 3 P. M.—ASHES—Sales ol I ots , f, Spruces, Junipers, Taxodiums, &c. 
at ©5 18—Pearis 5 50. PmonS.-A splendid collection of both tree and herba- 

COTTON—Nothing transpired since the steamer. ceoug varietie8 . • 


> y. Gommissionor i 
\ j’ruyn, ot Albauy 


DUrrn’S SOYTHES. I NEW seed stoke 

nnilE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne i and 

Tl Scythe Cohi the sale of these_ScyU.es. Ample ar- AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

ers!or n wholesaie and relaiL mtThe Inost favorable terms. No. 68 State st.. first door south of Wells & Cods Express 

AlSrvhessold by lnm, will be what they arerepre- Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 

seht“l as he docs not endorse the tricks ofthc trade prac- mHE subscribers, under the nanteofBRmGs&B rother 
h. Ynnnnfacturera and agents. Cradle makers 1 are now opening a New Seed Store and AgricultutO 
vHlfreccWe a la?g “share of attention, as the grain Scythes Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. "Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
Orders for Scytlies may be forwarded to me by maiJ,or w ) iere w ill be kept a full assortment of American and 1m- 
given to II B. Burleigh, who will act as travel i • n . . p0rt0( j field. Garden and Flower Sect’s, and the most ;ip- 

vistling all parts of the Mate in due season. proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 

Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Korse-rahes, - wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. Wo 
other implements, turmshed ol the best (|W. y ' , w jn make it an object for such to do so. 

favorable terms. Orders addressed to me. at ti e otnee oi CHAS W. BRIGGS, 


ill regan , , Brooklyn; FLOUR—The heaviness of yesterday continues with a ’ Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts coinpns- 


’ruyn. ot AlDau>, atv. ... ; rl \ddi- moder8te demand at easier prices on tne tow gram s. v. 

Hr. lluckelt, the comedian, and Miss Laura auu moue ^ ^ ^ b d}j!l at Sales ot domestic 3. 


son, the celebrated actress 


s _3 50@4 for Michigan and Indiana, 3 »7@1 tor Oiiio, 


No limit can be placed to the with g()oJ demand are better Sales new State 32@34 
lc h tin iullux of the precious Corn i e8S active and lower. Sales ^.OOO ta j 2@« 
u,m trade in its vague rami- unsound; 58@59 for good to Prune Western n.Lxcd. 


> metal may exercise upon trade in its vaguer Rovmd yellow selling slowly at 60c and is scarce. '"“’plants for bedding out, of every description; vines, 

| i flC ?rSu,„u s Vocht Amorim to. b..» »U to Col. ood r„ Boo«h„,n , ood 3 

|) D. Btoio.ro for ^“^“.r.StaL'iverpool SSStojto ’Til 21VS toStlSR. «to » f W «* 

«<«“ , “. ““tto uueen .o that ity, Sa'J bm p.£,. ondLded. d,m™,d .t«a6X u^i'and la man, .a*, lower. «Mr a.adtoetoeo. 

which* 5 ialo taho pioco oil her return from fcootlami, : OCK -Hudson Eire. fUli are no , v issuing a new edition ou [^’“Jenn.’ 

“; |J l^rJ’Sodmely dull, the Royal party be- **-*"* ^.en.ehrdy MX, to. * * «gi& lereripa.'e coto 

. London K cxc . ,.f s K loua ble at the various vvat- ' voNF.Y—Without change in valne. Paper discounted j P « d a f u u catalogue of select Green Mouse Plants, 


lj°S —-25 to 50 cents each for whole roots. 

Phioxes-Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,«00 
plants of the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; 
among them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman 
Kegelf the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Saused, General 

° duteous Roots— 'Achfficecollection Hni! p oxpectxjd from 
Holland, consisting of Double 'i ulips, Hyacinths Crocus 

e8 pfan'ts for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE. Agmt 

August 5th, 1851. _ M u 

^Rochester 

SEED STORE 

,cw, Agricultural 




Iri^ firm and in fair demand—8 75@11 for mess, $506 vcara 0 id. very trong plants. 

for prime. Lard buoyant 9! 4 '@9^- Butter in better de- - A) , Qf wbic h wi n be sold as low a * t f 1 t pT a "[ whoiero'eor 
tnand; but prices unchanged. Cheese m demand at6@6^ Ughment , and in many cases lower, eitlicr at wholesale o. 

™ ' e w« «to» to** * «W editor, of S 0»a S e. 

MX, to. K E MO .»—■ —J M j—J fSSSSSXS^ 

J wSkwTTwxr wrhnni /.Lnnrre in valne. Pancr discounted i P_„ f„n rntalorrun of select Green House Plants; 




J TO NO. 

3 29 BUFFALO 

f I STREET, 
Qf/ O. POSIT E TI1E 
<// A tlC AD E. 

/ SEEDS & FARM- 
INC TOOLS OF 
EVERY 

n 'OCDlDTirtM l 


DESCRIPTION ! 


J P FOGG & BROTHER. 


) ing m co 1 everv person who could possibly with great caution. 

! £“UShuvl mK e .U P x«»r.,»h..nth (! C»»ri„e„, AIte „y Market. 

) and elsewhere. AL15 ANY, Sept. 13th.—Flour—There is less doing in 

) Dknmark-— From Copenhagen we leurn that Wegtern and state Flour , but there is no material change 


MONEY-Withoat change in valne. Paper discounted ’ „ d> ” full catalogue of w\ect Greem House Flantt, 

1th great caution. and 3d, a special catalogueof Dah ins, . htox«, and Bed 

ding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post pay 
Albany Market. ing applicants. . uivchptt & CO 

ALBANY, Sept. 13tli.—Flour—There is less doing in THORP, sMl . H, HANOI &C(^ 

•extern and State Flour, but there is no material change Syracuse, I8ol. _______ 

, notice in the value of the various grades. The Eastern Mi 10CINE STOJtE. 

HADLEY dr KELLOGG, Ch«»,«. Ddto...™, 

•esh Oswego, SI for new Michigan, #404 12 for pure Ko< 115 Ma i n Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


TSCE.-5000 feet of Drain Tile, for sale at 
I ITthe Rochester Seed Store, No. 29 Buffitlo Bt. 

7Q»(J W J I . r oc I5KU. 


tVeTaSon ofltolstoin by the lAideral Umops Gen 


) likely to take place as early us anticipated. mo derate amount offering. A sample of a cargo ot Milan faints, OiFs’&c., &c.» which they are selling on as j 

the Lyons plots hus been closed, and of JH . only b B0 ld in this market this season. It is still on , „ large assortment of the indigenous vegeta- 

\ was acquitted, 6 transported, and the remainder to m " rket . sales 1200 bu white Michigan at,90c and Seines, as Barks, Roots, Gmns, Herbs, and Lx- 

) terms of imprisonment. 1500 bu Genesee on private terms. Prime samples of the and their aim will he to keep this department of 

) U wTs excellciitinFrat.ee. latter are held at #l@i 01. Coni is lower w,th a better ‘“business constantly full. Surgical and Dissecting 

f ) 1 rude vv. nnhlish- supply of sound. Sales 10,000 bu at o5@ojy2C tor West instruments,—a good assortment. 

i . sasa m ,«D^wc«rr.eai r- 


EMERY & CO.’S 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse powers, &c„ to B r 0THER , 

CO 68 State street, Rochestsr. 


proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those < 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
r will make it an object for such to do so. 

1 OH AS W. BRIGGS, 

of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 

68-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

PLOWS ! PLOWS :! PLOWS!! ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
1 1 A. or lapped furrows, lately got up Ly Ruggles, Nourse, 

‘ Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this series of plows arc described 
iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by II. F. Holbrook, 
of Iirattleborougii, Vt., which has been published in the 
I Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 08 of Moore’s Ru- 
' ral New-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
t Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged, 
j Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

E The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
[. prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st.. where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGG8 Sc BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. OH—tf 

at GARDENING AND FARMING X«OES, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 

— Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe .Seed Store and Ag- 
ff- ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, bv 

70 BRIGGS & nRO. 

I)tags, Cultivators and Com Pious, 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
— —which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

,o 68tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 68 Stalest. 


ed a proclamation declaring that they are hence¬ 
forth to be governed absolutely. 

j PVIN _The Ileraldo, Clanier Publico, and hpo- 

J of Madrid, declare that they shall in future 
cease to publish political leaders in order to avoid 
further political secures. The Cntehco and Ob- 
servadore were seized on the 28th ult, so that only 
one oDPesition Journal appeared on that day. 


A, W. Gary’s Rotary Fire Engine _ bkigg 8 *hko., cutest. 

Pumps. Agricultural Societies Attention. 

rpHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump TENTS FOR HIRE. 

aasMSSS z&xusx ^ — 


iiay and straw cutters* 


just receive 

rvudore were seized on 2 btb ult, so tim omy Ncw York Cattle Market. “"vVetave also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral K.tife Straw Cut- 

10 oppi sition Journal appeared on y- NEW YORK, Sept. 8.—At Washington Yard—Offered w hich also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 

_i t is said that the Court of Naples is 18(l0 Beef cattle, (1.5U0 Southern, remainder from tins a , g0 lever Slraw Cutters. Those who want any 


We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife ’Straw Cut- 

r which also cuts against a cylinder ot raw hide. We 

.L r>icn lover Straw Cutters. Those who want aii}- 


About 130 head leftover un- uo - 


I'nwrnment "so far from recurring to violence ou, ‘-* i> rown i n ^’ g —Offered 100 Cows and Calves, and6,000 IdC S $$6 7/ Gl3111 Drill* 

° 7 » rll „itv’ had expressed excessive moderation she nn and Lambs. TT'OR the past two years, Mr. Ide, of Last She by, Or- 

aad C f ut - U , l , exercise of the right of “Cows and Calves are sold at from #22 to 28035. All J’ leans Co., N. Y., has turned his attention exclusively 
ami magnanimity in me lali b CT to Drills; and he has succeeded tn inventing one that can- 

self-defence. _ 8 -..' ecI> _sales at from #1,75 to 2,7505. Lambs #1,00 no t fail to give general satisfaction. 

- ,, . ,,,, • , , to 2 5i'03,5O; 125 unsold. The subscriber, knowing the great loss resulting to far- 

Miss Ft izabeth Blackwell, SI. L >.—1 hts lady .; chamberlain’s—offered 200 Bdeves ; sales at from , ners from imperfect drilling, takes pleasure iinntroducin B 
to ret trued to tins city, from a two years’ eo Cow* and Calves; sales at from #22to 32040. 1 de’s New Df.ill, which he believes to te as much rape- 

recently returned to tm ^, 8pe nt as an 8 20 ill Sheep and Lambs-Sheep at #2 to 304. Lambs, rior to all others, in its practical f Perationablde’sCult- 

residence arirouu, one ot « 1U l _, . _ ’,,, 0 .) ^ tn :t 511 .mrnn sues everv other Cultivator. Ilie Dnll will 


I AOR the past two years, mr. me, 01 «t.e u .,, ^ 

‘ leans Co., N. Y.,hasturned liis atterttion exclusively 
to Drills; and he has succeeded in inventing one that cun- 


residence abroad; one of which was spent as an 
interne, or house-physician at the Maternity Lying 
in Hospital of Paris. Another year was occupied 
n the same capacity in the bt. Barth-lemew s 
Hospital in London. Miss B. has also spent some 
time with Preisnitz, at Uraflenburg, studying the 
water-cure treatment. . , 

Miss Hr B , we understand, lias just opened an 
office at No. 44 University-place and is prepared to 
practice in every department oi her profesion Her 
past carreer and eminent qualifications entitle her 


#1,5002,75 to 3,50. vator surpasses every other^ 

Cambridge Cattle Market. The feedhig or dfist 

CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 10.—At market, 3,013 Cattle,about and the subscriber 
1 art Reeves, and 2,700 Stores, consisting of working oxen, mer will say so, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. Corn in hills r.t at 

P-j,. e u_Market Beef—Extra SG.25 per cwt.; first quality are seven and a na 

#5,75; second do. 5,25; third do. 4,5(1; ordinary 3,50. like the CulUvr.tor 

Hides—#5,25 P cwt. Tallow #5,25. ble to clog. This 

Veal Calves, #3, 506. several were put 1 

Stores—Workingoxen-®70,85,1000120. pends very much 

Cows and Calves-®20, 25, 30033. ^ery iarmer whc 

Yearlings—#7, 10012. Lie s before purch 

Two years old, #12, 15020. as good as reccnni 

Three years old, #15,20,25030. 

Sheep and Lambs—4.148 at market. Nearly all sold. 

Prices. Extra. #4, 506. By lot, #1,50, 2, 2,2502,75. Mr. S. R. Trxc 

Swine—Retail 5@6jc. you works to my 


Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Rambler. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 


{ to consideration and encouragement. N. I. I rib. Yearlings—#7,10012. 

_ _------ 1’wo years old, #12, 15020. 

Tiie Thousand Isles. A Relorniod Dutch gi^p am^Lambs—•l.’lis’at imirket. Nearly all sold. 

Missionary Church, situated on one ot the islands j >ri( . e8t Fxlra , #4, 506. By lot, #1,50, 2 ,2,2502,75. 

( this rn-ouD, in the St. Lawrence, has been ded- swine-Retail sgO^c. 

n g A , P ermon -vas preached on the occasion Remarks-Extra cattle are in demand, and sell readily 
) icated. A sernioti .% as pica - . nr ices; but the poorer qualities are rather dull. 

\ fiv Dr. Bethune, of Brooklyn, by whose tnstru- U B Cars came over the FitchburgRailroad.f75overtlie 
( ,n«ntalitv the means o 1 'electing the edifice were R oston an d Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 

> rocured. Sha-p andEpwls.—[Boston Rambler. 

\ 1 --- - Brighton Cattle Market. 

i t R o^nore wdcoin^ffia^’ffi''"’Rum" New-\"ofker. he The BRIGHTON, Sept. 11.—At market, 2600 Beef Cattle, 1,- 

none more vvelcome Iq , constantly rentit.d 800 Stores, 9 pairs Working Oxen, 60 Cows and Calves. 

™±“ d -K^ hfils, luxuriant meadows an.i flowery 4.0<bi Sheep and Lambs, and 000 Swine I 

] on *° ,5*h. g which they are in.m.ly devoted. One of its Prices-BeefCattle-Extra #6,25; 1st quality #6; 2d do. 

) feadine features, and one we deem imporunt in all agri- 5,75; 3d do. ©4,5004,75. 

) (^litoral publications, is an attractive smauiedy ol style, I Wcrkit.g Oxcn-No sales noticed. 

1 > cul „ t ; m „hQftnrp of ticiotuUic atTo.-.t-i t oil on Lne n ;rtoi its i Cows and Cnlves—S-U 

i Torres non dents selected m liter shows a sound judg- ; Siiecp and Lambs—SI ^1*75, ‘2, 

> mint and keen discrimination on the part of the etiterpris- | Swine—4i04|c; retail 4400c; fat hogs 4|c. 

( ing publisher, that cannot tail to commaud the respect of , __ - - -- ~ 

{ iiisj rnntmiiDOriiries. Sluggish. iiidot*d» must bo the nuud i rr 

> that rises from the perusal of its p.tgcs, without new ideas j ltftamed 3 

\ dpM^ufiO^mocifritw^a'shvei' d'evoted to agricuh'ure and i In Dansville, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. H. W. Par- 
n e lto,lre,l Hubiecte we Cow c. na journal we could ker. Mr. ROSYVELL F. HOWES, of Albany, and Miss 

> nfore'corffiatly^rwmnmc.id'w their attention.—Chenango ! -FRANCES A. TOWER, of Dansville, both late of 

) News. . ! ^Chester. 


distribute Wheat. Barley and Rye in any desired quantity. 
The feeding or distributing principle is considered perfect, 
and the subscriber is confident that every intelligent far¬ 
mer will say so, who examines it. It will also plant 
Corn in hills r.t any required distance apart. The teeth 
are seven and a half inches apart, and placed m two rows 
like the Cultivator. By this arrangement they are not lm- 
ble'to clo". This Drill has been thoroughly tested; 
several were put in operation last fall. As the crop de¬ 
pends very much on the Drill, the subscriber hopes that 
everv farmer who wants the best drill, will examine 
Lie’s before purchasing. The Drill is warranted to be 
as good as reccnimended, and perfectly reliable. 


is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 

jr< These pumps arc well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz.. Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, See.. I he 
Inchest testimonials will be given. 

No t is a house or well pump and domestic Iare En¬ 
gine and will raise from 20 to 3b gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions.' 

No. 21 do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
byffie subscribers at BrockporL N^Y. & pRAiyARP- 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# S, MOULSON) at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

20' 000 various sorts “ “ 

’500 Cherry “ “ “ 

10 0G0 Dwarf Pear, Peacii and Quince. 

I Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and secd- 


2 tents 5(1 feet wide. 9(! feet long; convene 1,000 S I 

1 tent 65 feet in diameter. “ 8i'0 > I 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 ) J 

persons up to 40n. ) I 

N. B.—It is desirable thatearlv application he made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y'. .1 

EMERY k GO'S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s ^ 

FIRST PREMIUM ) 

KAILKOA3 HORSE FOAVKSt. 

rpHE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and l 
i sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the ( 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they Itav- j 
mg been very extensively and thoroughly intioduced and ) 

I tested, side by side, with all the trend powers known, of ; 

I any note in the country, and been prefemftl. } 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee ,> 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Hor.-e- ■ 
Power, says: “I spent much time at the late State Fair, \ 
[Sept. 185ti,] at Albany, in examining the various Morse- j 
J Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & \ 


36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No.^e^Fronf^St. 


_’ _ yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 

' of lime for won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 


WHITNEY ’ S 


full reward.” ... 

He further says—“You know from exper once that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, i have decided 


Phelps, March, 1851. 

Mr. S. R. Tracy: Dear Sir—The Drill I purchased of 
vou works to my entire satisfaction. It far exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations, l.astfall I putin with it two 




118 cars “came over the Fitchburg Railroad. f 75 over the was there a cirill that md Hotter work »In my opinion 
i,nn and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, Feeding Principle is per tea. \ IcayW >c nt o tea i 


zens, to whom these"Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West- 


foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since Inst season, 


in two rows I found to he a very greiitadvantage. I drill¬ 
ed in many places with ease, where it would have been 
almost impossible if the teeth Ind been in one row only. 1 
am acquainted with and have seen live different drills in 


Yours, <Stc., 

PETER P. KOCHER. 


BRIGHTON, Sept. 11.— At market, 2600 Beef Cattle, 1,- operation, and can say with truth anfi candor, that Lie’s 
80b 8 tores, 9 pairs Working Oxen, Oti Cows and Calves, New ; 9 the only one that comes fully up to my ideas 
■i.Uiln Sheep and Lambs, and 000 Swine. 0 f w hat a Drill should be. 

Prices—Beef Cattle— Extra #6,25; 1st quality #6; 2d do. PETER P. kOCHER. 

5,75; 3d do. ©4,5004,75. ' - 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. Acadia, March, 1841. 

C.nvs and Calves—#21, 23, 2 ,28.30038. This may certify, that l have one of Lie’s New Grain 

Sheep and Lambs—#150 1.75,2,2,5003 I Drills and am perfectly satisfied with its work, i have 

Swine—4404|c; retail 4.J0Oc; fat hogs 4|c. | 8evcra) 0 f wheat put in with this drill, and am con- 

_____— | f,,tt.„r that everv farmer whoexamines the dril .ng will say 

_ . , it works as perfectly as any Drill can. Having had a poot 

Married, Drill, which I have thrown aside, 1 can the better appre- 


ernNew York. It now occupiesthree large and commod mabeit ’ he , n08t convenient, durable, efficient, andeco- 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately ertc e y nomical Uorse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 tatete street. . .. aBS ured of being furnished by us wiilt a superior machine. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scicnt . por {urthe , particulars, [iric.es. See., see Catalogue of 
manner, and are attended in person by ^the propinctoir be- ’ ° Agricuuural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
in- separate and distinct from the Reception and Working "“"“a 

Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable <p ~ u ---- 

I Cl ^The copy tog'apparatus is under the supervision of an T!l0 AlI16riC8.Il S66d £11016, 


The American Seed Store, 


Acadu, March, 1841. prcssly at 

This may certify, that I have one of l ie’s New Grain f vpeSi pai 

Drills, and am perfectly satisfied with us work. I have e ' tor t0 re , 

several fietd* of wheat put in with inis drill, and am con- wtll cn tm 
fjdent that ev ery farmer whoexamines the dril ng will say rC ceivcd. 

it works as perfectly as any Drill can. Having had a poor r^tf) 

Drill which I have thrown aside, 1 can the better appro- i __ 

ciate’a good one. Having tested Lie’s Drill, l can recoin- I 


artist of welt known skill in that very difficult branch of a Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Kochester, N. Y 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex- r wi';| F subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of theRochester 
prcssly arranged for procuring exact o° p, o®°f | . X Seed Store,” has recently opened the aboveestablisli- 

Z U to render in every part of h s bushtess^that aSon meat, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va- 
»*»«».«!!»»to h,. no..., ...a»< 


In Dansville, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. H. W. Par- n J, nd w to others as a tierlectly safe and reliable Drill, 
■r. Mr. ROSWELL F. HOWES, of Albany, and Miss * JACOB P. LUSK. 


E. T. WHITNEY, 

Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St 

ELECTION NOTICE. 


CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 


Imlenendentof its being the very best agricultural paper i At Truniansburg,on the ICth inst., by Rev. II. I). Hatn- 
atlns ever come under our no ice, its literary merits are , iUrjI1> gEO. vv. COLE, M. D., and Miss MARY BARTO 
asuipassed. No farmer can take into his house a paper j onIv daughter of Hon. Judge Barto, all of Trumansburg. 

In Ihl. citu, on the 8tl! itota^Rc, Mr.HcIlvalto, 
J '\!_r.a.. n,ns well ns the best and most use- Mr. GEO. W. MAR I IN and Miss LOUISA BENI. 


( that has ever come unuerour nu.iu., 

unsurpassed. No farmer can Like into hts house a paper 
i that will hcof more benefit to himsell.or a more d.-lightful 

) ) drawing room companion lor his wile and daughters. It 

) is certainly the cheapest, as well as the best and most use- 
> ) ful paper of the kind we have ever seen. Each No. con- 

) tains lorty columns of original or well selected Agricultu- 
> ral Horticultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Literary and 
) „ews matter. It has a large list of well known an i cele- 


Diedj 


Itle’s Patent Cultivator and Drill, are maimfac- 
tured by Levi Wells, Buffalo street, near the Bull’s head, 
Rochester, where Farmers are invited to call and examine 
tor themselves. Machines kept in order one year free ot 
char-e The subscriber would return his thanks to the 
public 'for their patronage during the past year, and re¬ 
spectfully solicit further orders. 

Farmers wishing Cultivators or i)rills during the onsc* 
ing year are requested to send their orders as soon as cor. - 
venient. , UEVI WELLS 

| Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 4,18ol. BB- tf 


;; hereto annexed Dated Shenif. "’^arriSo.d wlli^ wajrante,! as represented 

OCTA v IU3 I . CHA MiMbitteAin, anerm. ^ B ._ The snbscnberis the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 

ST11 . r nr vr,.. v York SEcn-TARY’s Office, ) justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 

s tatt or New ^ K ’“ M ,^ urnc ^ chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

ALBANY, AU^U - > Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is , overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
ereby given that at the General Election to be held m this ) ’ , manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN. 


dague uueotypes. 

O, would some Power tiie giftie gi’e us, 

To see ourscl’s as tellers see us. 

S O w rote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, and an oppor¬ 
tunity is now offered to carry out the Poet’s suggestion, 
the subscriber having taken rooms in the Could Building, 


: £ I",” 

' and^conscientiously commend it.-Bomerset (Pa.) Whig, merly of Rochester, N. Y„ aged 25 years and 9 months O, would some Power tiie giftie gi’e us, uc f A Foot 

l ) This is a large and highly talented weekly journal, puli- — - -- , _ no vx rote^thc enffnent [ioct, Robert Burns, and an oppor- a rnmtiteoller Q\e place of Fhito C^Ftdte*"' M ° I8an 

’> { lishedat Rock-tet, N ; V ‘ ‘ 8 Palmyra Union School. b Utility is now offered to carry out the Poet’s suggesuon, A sSteT^easmer^in the placeof Alv'ah Hunt 

) | passes 6 it ^in'mechanical execution, ft is a cheerful, com- rpHE Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will com- to carry on the An Attorney General, in the place of Levi S.Chaffielffi 

>, panloVaVle.Tnstructiv'e and interesting home raper. and 1 mence on the 6th of October next under the charge ^^^^bfusm^ to ^ numerous b?anches. Having A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the placeof Hezekiah 

, x has a real worth and worthiness that should gam for it c 0 f the Rev. Justus W. Frlnch, A. M„ 1 rlnctpal, and 8 ejved in8tfUeli ons of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, C ’%^ Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 

) ( wide circulation.—Medina Citizen. nine assistant teachers. toother with six years constant practice in the business. At Canal cominissioner, in i 

j ) we are glad to .cam that the proprietor’s eflbristo,pub- “5n Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 

I ( lieh one of the best family agricultural papers tn the world, th ^ ir daughters for as finished an education as our best fe- sl , rc '\ 8lh ’, f ’ t ’4 ' nm enables H. Wells. „ 

> I are duly appreciated by the public, and that it has a large m#le seminaries can furnish. « fake - n^lUt Lkeness of a S “ two seconds. All of whose terms of service will expire on the last nay 

8 > circulation. With its beautiful typographical appearance Tuition #3,Alt per quarter, or #12 per year, winch in- h f.Af, morocco cases for #l and satisfa'-- I of December next. __ _ , Tn 

)|) and excellent matter, both original and selected, it is with c ] u des instruction in Chemistry, the higher branches of Pictures put in goo ’ . Also, a Justiceot tiie supremeCourtof the SeventhiJu 

[j us a peculiar favorite, which we cannot well dispense Mathema t ic8 , Latin, Greek and French Languages. Music ,lo 5 ( ^ B ^- vou cannot doa betterthlngnow while ! dicial District, in the place of Henry W'• Tnylor. whose 


hereby given that at the Gtj)terai Jitecwm io De neia loans sa me at manufacturers prices. C I GROSMAN. 

State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday <rf No- Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to --:- 

w it • T)TRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam- | j; Founts and itird seed—for sale low at the American 
uel A. Foot. Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block,Rochester. 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan qytf C F GROSMAN. 

A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller --———-; - ; 

A State Treasuier, in the placeof Alvah Hunt /'NORN SHELLKRS.-Ot various sizes and patteras- 

An Attorney General, in the place of Levi S. Chatfield. price from #3 to #7—for sale at the. American . ?ed 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the placeof Hezekiah store, 4 Main st., by 70 C£ LKUbMAN. 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American , 
Seed Store. No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

7ut f C F GROSMAN. 


Tuition #3,50 per quarter, or #12 per year, which in 


All of whose terras of service will expire on the last day & c ._that tie has established a Sti: 


Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, 
«... _th-it tio has established a Stf.rkotype Foundry in 


of December next. 


' ) with.—Marshall (Mich.) Statesman. 

\ , For general and varied agricultural intellig 

) \ Rural New Y'orker is decidedly the best agrii 

1 ) nal extant; and for scientific information in 


) matters,it is fully equal to any of its cotemporaries.—Inde- ® 

) [teudent Freeman. *~ a ®' 

l We have been a faithful reader of the closing volume, b 
) and must say that we know of no paper which comes 

> nearer to our ideal of what a Rural and Faintly paper p n 

) should be, than the “Rural New-Yorker.”—[Adrian - 

) (Mich.) Watch Tower. 

) a deservedly popular journal. As a family, agricultu- | 
l ra [ educational and literary periodical it can hardly be A 
( surpassed.—Canada Christian Advocate. 

> To farmers and mechanics, and indeed to all classes 

) and occupations, its columns afford a fund of reading of - 

) t he utmost value. It is worthy of an extended circulation. \\ 
) —Christian Ambassador. a pa 

{ Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is the best Agricultural puff 
) and Family l'a[ter in the United States.—Mich. Tel. just] 


Rochester. His establishment is furnished with ev ery tr - 
:me Court of the Seventh Ju- ci1 ;, y f or stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fampn- 
tf Henry W. Taylor, whose , cts periodicals, Cuts of all kii.tts, (including figures of 
tn the last day of December an „’ na L, implements, etc.') Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
wenty seventh District,in the IIia t, 0 "any. All work executed with promptness and on 
e term of service will expire reas0 nahle terms, and equal in style and fir.ishto that done 


#1,25 to #l,7b per wees, rarems may ue atwureu un; m - Af . ,, gPnara ti 0 n some 

its and morals of scholars from abroad will be carefully artic , e Q ’ f appare i jg 0 | 1CI , kept and cherished for years as a 
guarded. R G PARI el, > token of remembrance, how much more valuable would 

< 'i! t i m ’ I rustees. be a WRl] execllte d daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— 

„ , 0 , 1C -, ’ 3 on^i Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect 

Palymra, Sept. 12,18ol. Jdwl likeness of vourself, taken when a child? It would show 

—-^ ' o the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances. 

J U 11 N DUKIt, qTiis satisfaction you can now afford to your children, an<l 

& ttnrnmr and flnmiqpllnr at I.HW should they be snatched from yotir embrace by the cold 

Attorney ana LOUnsenur d.L tid.Wj handof death, your possession of their daguerreotype ltke- 

fir>nTTRVll T V MONROE OO N Y nessfis - if taken by a good artist, will afford sweet conso- 

8COTTSV ILLh, MONROE LU., N. I at ion; and if the present opportunity i? not improved you 

--— - - may at some future period have reason to feel gratetul tor 

We say again, this Rural New-Yorker is as interesting these gentle hints from I. N. BLOODGOOD, Daguerrean, 
a naper as can he found in the State cr Union. This is no who can always be found at his rooms, where the citizens 
puff, but our real sentiment, and expressed because it is 1 of this city ar.d surrounding country are lespccttully tti- 
justly demanded.—Sackett’s Harbor Observer. vitedtocall. 88-t. 


Palymra, Sept. 12,1851. 90wl 

JOHN DORR, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

SCOTTSVILLE, MONROE CO., N. Y. 


County Officers to be elected tor said county: 

Three members of Assembly, 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John H. 
Thompson; . . , , . „ 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places ot Wm. 15. 
Alexander ant. Wm. L. Brock; 

A County Judge, in the piac° of Patrick G. Buchan; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Moses Spe~7’ 

A County Treasurer, in the place of Lewis Selye; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day ot 
December next. Yours, respectfully. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary ol State. 
N. B .—A 11 papers in said County will please insert this 
notice once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. 


at anv other Foundry in the country. 

\n establishment of this kind has long oeen a des dera- 
tum iu this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage wiil be awarded! o the 

jr#” Foundry in Talmr.n Biock Buffalostrei-.. Ail or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. V.. BROW N, 

March, 1851. , Rochester, N Y. 

N. E. OM type taken in exchanged r work. (bo-tt j 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

THAGI/F. PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, of 
HZ,it kinds of Agricultural Implements,Seeds, <kc., 
imtobv “ E- C. WILDER & CO 

(C2-tf) Palmyra, W aytteCo.,,N. Y. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



ELEVATION OF BRACKETED COTTAGE. 
BRACKETED COTTAGE, WITH VERANDA. 




We continue our proposed series of Rural Ar¬ 
chitectural Designs, by giving engraving and 
ground plan of a Symmetrical, Bracketed Cottage, 
with veranda. It is from. Downing’s “ Country 
Houses,” the description condensed from the same 
valuable work. 

A distinguishing feature of this design is its 
large and open veranda or piazza, giving an ex¬ 
pression of domestic exjoyment, especially at this 
season of the year, when it is not only an orna¬ 
mental appendage, but “ a positive luxury, as the 
resting-place, lounging-spot, and place of social 
resort for the whole family at certain hours of the 
day.” This feature, though not an absolute ne¬ 
cessity, is a very important and tasty embellish¬ 
ment to every country house which pretends to 
architectural dignity and beauty. 

The interior of this cottage is designed on the 
principle of giving as large an amount of conve¬ 
nience and comfort as possible, leaving the rest to 
take the secondary rank. “ Hence the kitchen, 
bed-room, nursery, and back-kitchen, the scene 
of a good deal of the daily life of the mistress of 
this cottage, are ail on the first floor and all close 
together. The last three of these are economical¬ 
ly obtained by putting them in a one-storv icing 
added to the rear of the cottage; and though the 
rooms thus afforded are not large, yet they are 
large enough when they are to be kept in order 
with very little “ help.” 

The kitchen, in this plan, is properly the living 
and eating room of the family, and in order that 
it may always be kept neatly, there is a small back 
kitchen adjoining, with its seperate flue fora small 
range or cooking-stove, so that all the rougher 
work can be done there, which makes the larger 
kitchen, usually, a pleasant family dining-room. 

There is a partition across the hall, just by the 
stairs, which is intended to serve as the extreme 
limit of nursery excursions, on all occasions 
when decorum in the parlor is the order of the 
day. The door here, as well as the front door, 
should havp the two uppermost panels glazed, so 
as to light both parts of the hall when they are 
closed.” 

The second floor may be divided into five rooms 
—three in front, with two more and the stairs in 


[ the rear. Or by a more simple mode—bvrepeat- 
| ing the plan of (he hall—we may divide each of 
\ the large rooms into two bed-rooms. This would 
j give four, each 9J by 14 feet. 

“ The veranda of this cottage is 8 feet wide and 
32 feet long. It is one of the most pleasing forms 
of bracketed piazza, and is built with but little cost. 
The w’hole is of w’ood; the rafter being w'orked 
fair and beaded at the angles, as well as the nar¬ 
row sheathing-boards, which cover them, and 
form the under side of the roof. Thus, no plas¬ 
ter ceiling is required. The roof itself is usually 
made of tin, galvanized iron, or shingles. 



PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 

The materials of this cottage are outside weath¬ 
er-boarding, put on in the vertical mode, and fill¬ 
ed-in with brick, so as to make a warm and dry 
house. There should be a cellar under the main 
building, but not under the back wing unless some 
extra space is required. The entrance to this cel¬ 
lar from the interior, would be by a flight of steps 
under the stairs in the hall, and from the exterior 
by a cellar door and flight of stone steps on the 
kitchen side of the house. The windows should 
all have outside Venetian blind shutters. k 

The first story is 10 feet, the second 9§ feet high. 
Estimate .—The whole cost of this cottage is 
estimated at $1,356. Of course, in portions of 
the country where timber is more abundant, the 
cost would be from 15 to 20 per cent, less.” 



ELM-WOOD COTTAGE, ROCHESTER. 

Situated on Genesee street,— a little west and within view of the State Fair Grounds. For plans, 
etc., of this beautiful rural Gothic edifice, see page 393 of our first volume. 


LUCK AND LUCK. 

OR THE MERCHANT AND THE FARMER. 


“Good morning, friend Hoehandle.” 

“Ah! Yardstick, I am glad to see you. Come 
out to smell the fresh air and hear the birds sing, 
I suppose ? Well, I am glad to see you; walk 
into the house; Mrs. Hoehandle will be most hap¬ 
py to see a city friend; that is if you will not quiz 
our style of living. We plain country folks are 
not quite up to fashion; and it is well we are not, 
for we could not afford it if we were. Ah! Yard¬ 
stick, you are a lucky dog—here we are, about 50 
years old each of us, and—” 

“ Good gracious! Hoehandle. Why, what can 
you mean ? Why, I am but forty, or say a trifle 
over, and quite young looking—so they say—at 
that.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Yardstick, it won’t do. Still 
playing the beau, I see, but no matter. As I was 
saying, here we are. You a rich merchant, never 
did any work in your life, and I, a poor farmer, 
worked hard all my days—boys together—started 
on nothing—everything in luck, evervthinrr in 
luck.” 

“ Well, well, Hoehandle, you are a modest man; 

I won’t yet go into an argument with you on our 
comparative positions in the world; that is I will 
get through another matter first. I want a thou¬ 
sand dollars for thirty days, if you have it over.” 

“ Have it over!—over what, Yardstick ?” 

“I mean, friend Hoehandle, that if you are not 
short, I should like to—the fact is, I am out on a 
shinning expedition, and must raise some money.” 

“Ah! I see, have it over—short—shinning— 
means that you want to borrow, and that I must 


lend you—all right, sir. I have it, I have it, and* 
Yardstick, I am proud to be able to lend you.— 
Want a thousand—well, hold, let us go through 
this matter now, before my good wife comes in— 
these women always want to know all that’s going 
on, and she will inquire if I am indebted to you. 
Indebted, ha! ha! she would be astonished if John 
Hoehandle owed a man a thousand dollars—hillo! 
don’t sigh so, man—what’s the matter ? Pay 
Tape, Yardstick & Co! There you are, sir; here 
is the check.” 

“ Thank you, Hoehandle, here is your note; 
had it ready before I left home,—knew you would 
oblige me.” 

“ As I was observing, Yardstick, you city mer¬ 
chants do have an easy time of it. Go to New 
York, buy your stock, sell at a profit, buy again* 
sell again, roll up your hundred thousand in a few 
years; and poor John Hoehandle works like a 
slave six months out of the twelve, up in the morn¬ 
ing at daylight, and works at least four hours be¬ 
fore dinner, and sometimes six after dinner, and 
in harvest time from sunrise to sunset. Yes, sir, 
it is a fact, and what have we got to show for it ? 
Why, after thirty years’ toil, sir, I have only this 
farm of three hundred acres, and, perhaps, a 
little bank stock, purchased with its yearly profits.” 

“And pray my good friend, what have you 
averaged per year, clear profits, over all expendi¬ 
tures, for all this terrible labor for thirty years?” 

“ Not over two thousand dollars a year, Yard¬ 
stick, while you make ten.” 

“ Let me see, farm worth nine thousand—thirty 
years’ profit—sixty-nine thousand, and a large 
yearly income besides; poor fellow—why vou are 
to be pitied.” 


“ I know it, I know it—all in luck. Ah! if I 
had only been a merchant.” 

“ Let me ask, Hoehandle, your products are all 
sold for cash down, I think. Never credit out, do 
you ?” 

“ Credit! What, credit grain, wheat? Credit 
mv wool? Credit my live stock? Excuse me, 
ha! ha! You do not know what farming is, I see. 
Oh, no, sir, our produce is cash. All we raise is 
cash, at my door. Why, I am plagued to death 
by produce buyers, and purchasers of live stock, 
wool buyers, and all the rest of them, who will 
gladly advance me eighty per cent, on my pro¬ 
duce here and pay me the other twenty in thirty 
days. Credit! I do not know the word sir. I 
don’t use it. But Yardstick, they tell me you are 
rich.”' 

“ Hoehandle, how will you exchange property 
with me, ‘ unsight, unseen,* as the boys sav; you 
know how—how I stand—do you, Hoehandle?” 

“ Stand, yes, sir; why the firm of Tape, Yard¬ 
stick & Co., are good for two hundred thousand at 
any moment. They say that you sold that amount 
last year alone.” 

“ True, so we did on paper, and we are worth 
something handsome too, on paper; hut, sir, we 
cannot feed ourselves on paper, nor build houses 
with paper.” 

“ Well, well, I see—all gammon you dog you. 
Y’ou are rich, you know you are. I am sorry that 
thirty-five years ago I did not make myself a dry 
goods clerk; but here I am toiling, toiling, year 
after year, and show but little for.it, while you sit 
at your desk and count up weekly receipts as they 
rain down—yes, fairly rain down upon you. Ah 
me, nothing but a farmer, and not worth much at 
that. Yardstick, I’ll give you my farm and all 
the balance of my property, for your share in vour 
firm. For all your property at a venture, there?” 

“ My good friend you are really envious of my 
luck as you call it; be frank now, are vou?” 

“ Yes, I am, Yardstick. I can’t help it. Here 
it is only dig—dig—dig. I want, before I die, to 
be a mcrcliant.” 

“And before I die, I want to ho a farmer; so if 
we do not exchange property mind you my good 
friend, it will be your own fault. Nay! don’t stare 
so.” 

“What! What! Yardstick, you astonish me. 
Y'ou want to be a farmer, ha! ha! a man good for 
a hundred thousand before he dies, in a splendid 
business, rolling up his pile, to throw away his 
prospects and take hold of the dirty plowhandle— 
good joke—ha! lia! You take my offer then, do 
you?” 

“ Hoehandle, my friend, a sober word or two 
with you. I have done business thirty years.— 
Have sold millions of dollars’ worth of goods. 


Have made and lost much money. Have credit¬ 
ed large stocks of goods out, which I myself Bought 
on credit, and have stood year after year over the 
brink of a pent-up volcano, expecting that those 
who owed me would explode and blow me to at¬ 
oms. Sleepless nights—weary days—headaches 
and . heartaches — a constant fear that I could 
not keep my chin above water—obliged to raise 
money at high and exorbitant rate's of interest to 
take up my paper with, because my debtors were 
so long winded in their payments to me—stocks 
declined in value—fashions changing—dishonest 
clerks peculating from my money drawer. Ah, 
my friend, I do not wonder that you stare with 
astonishment. Let me hear you iaugh, it is a 
charm for me. Sunshine! sir, a merchant’s heart 
if he care for his reputation and his credit, when 
embarked in such a hazardous business as a whole¬ 
saler, has no sunshine. We don’t know the feel¬ 
ing;, sir. Care, corroding care, eats up his heart, 
weighs him down: turns his day intonight; he 
can’t shake it off; it is a horrible nightmare. He 
goes to New York, sir; he buys fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars worth of goods on time, and gives notes. O! 
those bank notes—fearful words to a man who has 
credit at stake, and relies upon his customers to 
pay their notes by which he may be able to meet 
his own. See him, sir, fairly embarked like a 
ship at sea, and this ship is surrounded on all sides 
by huge icebergs, perfect mountains—no chance 
of escape; by-and-by he sees they are coming 
down upon hilt# he is hemmed in; slowly and qui¬ 
etly these huge piles advance; steadily they come; 
the ship will surely be crushed. Aye not a chip 
left of her—down, down they come. Hold! a lit¬ 
tle blue sky is seen, she escapes, she gets into the 
sea once more.” » 

“ The ship is like the merchant, the mountains 
of ice, the bank notes, the hills payable; the blue 
sky, the bills receivable. But sometimes the bills 
receivable are not met, and the ship is crushed to 
atoms.” 

“ How do you like the picture, my friend? So 
much for a merchant’s life. We are not what we 
seenj. Our extensive business is all on paper— 
mere trash; ihe great noise we make is produ¬ 
ced by the emptiness of our pretensions.—Now, 
sir, will you take your place at the desk, and 
let the cash rain down upon you? Nay, you aie 
too sensible a man. Stick to "the farm; you are a 
lord, aye, a king; independent; owing no man; 
while the poor merchant must cringe and fawn 
upon banks and money-lenders. Yes, sir, go 
down on his knees to get money to'save his cred¬ 
it. Sir, producers may say—‘we ask nothing of 
the banks, nothing of the merchants; both ask 
everything that constitutes the whole comforts of 
life from us.’ Give me now your property for 
mine, with rny kind of life with it? Nay, when 
I tell you that one single disastrous year with the 
kind of business I am doing, would sweep away 
all 1 am worth'—will you exchange situations with 
me?” 

“Friend Yardstick I thank you; but what a 
picture you have set before me! I’ll never des¬ 
pise the old farm again, never. Let us join 
Mrs. Hoehaiidle in the dining room, and as we 
take a quiet lunch, with a thankful heart, we will 
drink a glass of domestic catawba, with this toast: 
‘The farmer, the luckiest mortal on earth.’ ” 



“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt- 
Nothing's so hard, but searcli will find it out.’” 




ILLUSTRATED CHARADE. 


THE DREAM. 


DE WITT CLINTON. 


On the casement frame the wind beat high; 

Never a star was in the sky; 

All Kenneth Hold was wrapped in gloom, 

And Sir Everard slept in a spacious room. 

I sat and sang beside his bed— 

Never a single word I said, 

Yet did I scare his slumber— 

And a fitful light in his eye-ball glistened, 

And his cheek grew pale as he fay and listened ; 

I or he thought, or he dreamed, that (lends and favs 
Were reckoning o'er his fleeting days, 

And telling out their number. 

Was it my second’s ceaseless tone ? 

On my second’s hand he laid his own ; 

The hand that trembled in his clasp 
Was crushed by his convulsive grasp. 

Sir Everard did not fear my tirst; 

He had seen it in shapes that men deem worst— 

In many a field and flood. 

Yet, in the darkness of his dread, 

His tongue was parched, and his reason fled ; 

And he watched, as the lamp burnt low arid dim, 

To see some phantom, gaunt and grim, 

Come, stained all o’er with blood. 

Sir Everard kneeled, and strove to pray; 

He prayed for light, and he prayed for day, 

Till terror checked his prayer; 

And ever I muttered, clear and well. 

My “click, click,” like a tolling hell. 

Till, bound in Fancy’s magic spell. 

Sir Everard fainted the-e. [English Magazine. 

uYA’ Answer in two weeks. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 89. 


Answer to Geographical Enigna.— Brown’s 
Mills, Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charade unanswered. 


Sk4S3«£s©S 7m: Ur. yyy-Z-?*^. 


De Witt Clinton, the third son of Gen. Jap. 
Clinton, was born March 2, 1769, in Little Biit- 
ain. Orange Co., N. Y. He commenced his ed¬ 
ucation at a common school, continued it in an 
academy at Kingston, N. Y., and, in 1784, enter¬ 
ed the Junior class of Columbia College, New 
Fork. Here he commenced the practice of read¬ 
ing with his pen in his hand—which he continued 
till the close of his life—finding it of great value 
in fixing facts and principles in his mind for use in 
all the exigences of the public career to which he 
was called. He graduated in 1786, at the head of 
his class, and soon after commenced tiie study of 
law with Samuel Jones, an eminent lawyer, in 
the city of New York. 

At the age of nineteen, he published a paper in 
which he discussed freely and ably, the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States and the proceedings of 
the Convention then discussing its adoption. The 
next year he became the private Secretary of his 
uncle, Gov. Geo. Clinton, the first Governor of 
the State under the new Constitution. This sta¬ 
tion he held for six years, and was actively engag¬ 
ed in the political controversies of the times. 

In 1802, he was elected to the United States 
Senate, when his talents first found an ample field 
of action. He held the office of Mayor of New 
York city for ten years, and in 1811, was elected 
Lieutenant Governor of the State. In 1817 he 
was elected Governor, and re-elected in 1820. In 


“It is to the perseverence and energy of De 
Witt Clinton that the Empire State is mainly 
indebted for the Erie Canal. On the subject of 
connecting the waters of the lakes with the Hud¬ 
son and the ocean, he was the master spirit. His 
mind directed, and his hand guided its proceed¬ 
ings. The Erie Canal Bill passed the New York 
Legislature, April 15, 1817, and the work was 
commenced on the 4th of July of the same year. 
In October, 1825, the Erie Canal was completed, 
and Gov. Clinton passed in triumph from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson, amid the roar of cannon the 
waving of banners, and manifestations of general 

joy* 

“ De Witt Clinton died suddenly on the 11th 
of Feburary, 1828. He had been in attendance 
during the day in tluf Executive Chamber, had 
returned home to dinner, and afterward entered 
his study and wrote several letters. While there, 
conversing with two of his sons, he complained of 
a stricture across his breast, and almost immedi¬ 
ately expired. 

“ No man ever did as much for, or received so 
largely the confidence and honors of the people of 
the State of New York, as De Witt Clinton.— 
His successful efforts in internal improvement 
gave an impetus to business throughout the coun¬ 
try—gave birth to western prosperity—changed 
howling forests into a garden—opened an empire 
to civilization, whose infant strength foreshadows 
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PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


STATE FAIR-PREMIUMS-THE ADDRESS. 


The Great Fair is over. The noise, con¬ 
fusion and some dust, raised by a hundred 
thousand people and an immense caravan 
hath subsided. The occasion has been one 
of great interest to both citizens and stran¬ 
gers, and the exhibition — unexampled in 
this country —must tell well for our people 
and the good cause. We publish, on other 
pages, the Award of Premiums, Address, 
&c., and shall give additional facts and in¬ 
cidents of the Fair hereafter. 


EARLY SEEDING. 

As wheat growing is becoming rather 
uncertain, from the increasing prevalence 
of the weevil, the farmer should seek eve¬ 
ry possible means for the improvement and 
preservation of this great product of the 
country. The experience and observation 
of two years proves to my satisfaction that 
early seeding is the best, and most likely 
to escape the weevil. By sowing your 
wheat from the first to the fifteenth of Sep¬ 
tember, the crop will get a large growth in 
the fall, (and thus stand the winter better,) 
and will come on early in the spring, and 
ripen before the weevil fairly makes its ap¬ 
pearance. It has been pretty definitely 
ascertained that they first appear about the 
middle of July,—this being the case, wheat, 
if sown about the first or middle of Sep¬ 
tember, would ripen in ordinary seasons 
about the middle of July. In various fields 
of wheat which I have noticed this season, 
I find that the early sown escaped with 
little or no injury, while the late sown wheat 
fell a victim to the devouring ravages of 
this destructive insect. 

It is evident that the weevil works in the 
head of the wheat, while it is in the milk, 
hatching from an egg deposited there by a 
fly. As the head makes its appearance it 
commences its work by sucking the whole 
juice or substance from the kernel. These 
insects never leave the head of wheat and 
go to another—remaining until the grain 
is threshed. This will be seen by any one 
on close observation. After a thorough 
trial of the matter, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that early sown wheat escapes with 
the least injury as regards the weevil ,— 
aud in fact I am of the opinion that it is 
less liable to be injured by any of the en¬ 
emies to which it is subject. But try the 
experiment and judge for yourselves. 

Yatesville, Sept., 1851. C. W. H. 


LETTERS 0 N 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 


The hand and the hoe are the instru¬ 
ments for eradicating weeds, yet if there is 
room enough between the rows for the 
spade, it is well to use it. — Exc. 


BELGIUM. 

This is a highly cultivated, rich and 
beautiful country: it sustains the largest 
population to the square mile, of any in the 
world, and is, in most respects, the best ag¬ 
ricultural country in Europe. It contains 
only 13,000 square miles, and has a popu¬ 
lation of 4,390,196; being more than 376 
to the square mile. Belgium is generally 
nearly level or slightly rolling. The climate 
is much colder, taking the mean tempera¬ 
ture for the year, than that of France; its 
latitude is between 49° 30 min. and 51° 
30 m. north; with this difference of temper¬ 
ature, there is a corresponding difference in 
the agriculture. 

A large portion of this country, as well 
as of Holland is alluvial, and has been re¬ 
claimed from the sea, laid bare by its reces¬ 
sion, or brought down and deposited by its 
rivers along the coast, which in time has 
become arable land. By the debris of riv¬ 
ers also the country through which they 
flow is greatly enriched. Much of the low 
country, or Netherlands, lies below sea level, 
at low water mark, and is protected from 
the encroachment of the waves by immense 
dykes or embankments. 

Before we reach the frontier of Belgium 
in the direction of France, the vine disap¬ 
pears and is replaced by the grains and 
grasses: rich fields and green meadows des¬ 
titute of trees or shrubs in most places, 
spread out before the view in all directions. 
These are relieved at intervals by the small 
but comfortable dwellings of an industrious, 
temperate and happy peasantry; these are 
mostly built of brick, wood being too scarce 
for this purpose. Most of even the agricul¬ 
tural population, are collected in small 
towns, which are exceedingly numerous;— 
and the fields being destitute of fences, the 
whole country appears like one vast garden 
or plantation. In the fields may be seen 
innumerable groups of men, women and 
children, busily employed in cultivating the 
soil. The condition of this class is much 
better here than in France. 

In the absence of enclosures the flocks 
and herds may be seen scattered over the 
broad expanse, quietly feeding, guarded by 
the shepherds and their dogs—they are 
often also watched by children. A very 
large proportion of the milch cows and 
swine are almost constantly stalled or pen¬ 
ned : they are fed upon sliced roots, hay, 
barley and rye. Indian corn is not grown, 
although root crops are much more exten¬ 
sively cultivated than in the United States; 
and either from the superior methods of 
cultivation, or better adaptation of climate 
and soil, they are much suprior in size and 
quality to ours. 

The soil is cultivated here in a manner 
far better, and yields greater returns than 
in the States. Almost every implement 
used however, is comparatively rude in con¬ 
struction and rough in workmanship. It is 
an indisputable fact, that agricultural im¬ 
plements in the States are superior, both in 
finish and adaptation, to any others in the 
world. Almost every square foot of arable 
land in Belgium is cultivated in the be*t 
manner, and made to yield the greatest pos¬ 
sible amount: everything that can be used 
in any manner as a fertilizer, is carefully 
saved and applied to the soil in accordance 
with chemical principles. Tillage is done to 
a very great extent with the spade, which, 
in a country where labor is cheap, may be 
economical, but could not be done at pres¬ 
ent in America. 

If we compare the agriculture of this 
country with our own, assuming as a basis, 


the amount of produce per acre, we shall 
find it far superior; but if we take as a basis, 
the amount of produce returned for a given 
amount of'money, or what is more proper 
still, for a given amount of labor, we shall 
find American agriculture superior to any 
in the world. For I&bor is, and always 
must be, the standard by which everything 
else is valued; a given amount of labor 
must always represent so much money or 
any other commodity: where labor is cheap, 
gold is dear; and where gold is cheap, labor 
is dear. So that the superiority of a sys¬ 
tem of agriculture is not to be determined 
by the amount produced from an acre of 
land, but by the amount produced for a 
day’s work or a dollar. And although there 
may be as much intellect at the handle of 
the spade in Belgium, as at the handle of 
the plow in America,—still there is so great 
a disparity between the relative amount of 
labor and products, that our own system 
must yet be considered better than that of 
Belgium, or any other countrj\ 

SUGAR BEETS.-FEEDING MILCH COWS. 


We have cultivated this useful root for 
a number of years. It produced at the 
rate of about fifty tons to the acre. We 
generally sow the first week in May, in 
rows about 18 inches apart, and never 
spare the seed in the row, but when they 
grow up, sort out the weaker plants, and 
leave the stronger ones about ten inches 
apart. I have uot space to go through a 
description of the after-culture, and I pre¬ 
sume it is unnecessary, as most farmers un¬ 
derstand the culture of this root. 

We generally dig them about the first of 
week in October when the bottom leaves 
begin to fall off; and it is said after this 
they begin to lose their saccharine matter. 
Those required for winter use we carry to 
the cellar, piling the remainder in conical 
heaps on the top of the ground, then cover 
them with straw and dirt. They must not 
have too much covering during the months 
of October and November, lest they fer¬ 
ment or grow; but when the colder weath¬ 
er comes on, throw on more earth and cover 
the whole with straw or something equiv¬ 
alent. 

In regard to the best variety, I think the 
Yellow Siberian preferable to the white 
Sugar Beet, as it appears to grow more 
vigorously and does not seem deficient in 
its nourishing qualities. 

In feeding cows the health of the organ, 
which is the machine used in converting 
and digesting the food which is to give 
vigor and healthfulness to the system, should 
be looked to with particular care. The 
udder and stomach are limited in power, 
consequently great care must be taken not 
to overload the stomach with too much 
food. Feed them liberally, but in small 
quantities and often. In eating small quan¬ 
tities the cow ruminates better and will be 
better able to digest what she eats. And 
if the stomach is overloaded with food it 
becomes inflamed, and as there exists an 
intimate connection between the fourth 
stomach and the udder, the udder is con¬ 
sequently filled with too great a quantity 
of blood, and as a natural consequence be¬ 
comes greatly injured. The time at which 
the greatest care should be taken not to 
overfeed them, is when they are first taken 
from the pasture in the fall. 

Although I have spoken in regard to 
feeding too much, let me tell you, nothing 
is to be gained by stinting your cattle. I 
do not mean to convey the impression that 
they should have a small quantity of food 
in the whole; but, as I have before re¬ 
marked, let them have but small quantities, 
but let that be often, as it is large quanti¬ 


ties and seldom feeding that overreaches 
the mark. 

A writer says: 

“Come, kind man, give the cow her food, 

By little, and often —but let it be good. 

And if this rule be properly attended 
to your cows will amply repay you. 

• Mangel wurtzel, ruta-baga, potatoes, &c., 
if properly mixed up with hay, make ex¬ 
cellent food for milch cows; but in prefer¬ 
ence to all these we use the beet. The 
quantity of butter made while feeding on 
the Sugar Beet is much larger than while 
feeding on chopped corn, oats, &c., and of 
a better quality. 

Some steam or cook the roots, and I do 
not know but that it is of great advantage; 
but if they are not steamed, cut them up 
in small pieces, by means of a root cutter 
or otherwise, and add some bran with a 
little salt. Cut straw and chaff may now 
and then be added. 

Some can feed their cattle in the stalls, 
but as we have a good barn yard—being 
protected from the noith-west, north and 
north-east storms, by the barn and sheds 
— we do not stable our cattle, (and we find 
they do much better than when we did.)— 
We have troughs fixed up against the wall, 
about two feet high, on which their feed is 
placed. 

Cattle should also have access to good 
pure water at all times, and this is one ad¬ 
vantage our cattle have by leaving them in 
the yard. A continual supply is furnished 
by means of a hydraulic ram, a machine 
which every farm should have, when it can 
be applied to good purposes. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa. LEONADE. 


MICE IN BARNS. 


In No. 31 of the current volume of the 
Rural, “A Young Farmer” complains of 
mice in his barn. For one I can sympa¬ 
thize with him, having seen and felt the 
same afflictions. When living with my fa¬ 
ther some years ago, our barn became 
quite overstocked with them. The granary 
seemed their chief delight, and though it 
was thoroughly ceiled, both above and at 
the sides, their sharp teeth made numer¬ 
ous passages of ingress and egress at all 
the corners and sides. After bearing the 
vexation and loss for a year, and failing to 
rout them, we purchased five dollars worth 
of sheet tin. Each sheet we cut in three 
strips, which we nailed upon every joint 
made by the meeting of boards, and in ev¬ 
ery corner and on every place where there 
was the remotest suspicion that a mouse 
could force an entrance. The result was a 
complete restraint against any further en¬ 
croachments of the vermin. It did not of 
course drive them from the barn, though it 
left them more exposed to the watchfulness 
of the cat. The cost was more than saved 
to us in the first year afterward. 

To clear a barn of them, and more es¬ 
pecially of rats, I know of but one sure 
method. That is to prevail upon some 
weasel to make it his quarters. A greater 
enemy to the mouse and rat there is not 
And however thick such nuisances may be 
on one’s premises, let a weasel find his way 
among them, their numbers soon dwindle 
to a minus quantity. 

“A Young Farmer” might have fears 
for his poultry, but I can assure him they 
would be groundless, at least, until the rats 
and mice were disposed of. I have heard 
it remarked that the red squirrel was quite 
as great an enemy to the rat. Of this, how¬ 
ever, I cannot speak from my own knowl¬ 
edge. t. e. w. 

Build sufficiently distant from your 
barn and stack-yard to prevent accidental 
fire. 


EXHAUSTING EFFECT OF MANURES. 


Not long since I read a statement in re¬ 
lation to guano , that it was less used than for¬ 
merly on account of its exhausting effect up¬ 
on the soil. The same objection was made to 
me a few years since, by a young farmer 
against the use of plaster. I am not now 
prepared to discuss this subject, but wifi 
throw out a few thoughts that have occur¬ 
red to me, and leave the matter to be pros¬ 
ecuted by others; (i. e. if it be thought im. 
pqrtant.) 

In considering the subject, I shall notice 
1st, the fact; 2d, the use to be made of it. 

1st. The fact: All manures may be ar¬ 
ranged in two general classes, though some 
may belong alike to both, viz: those that 
merely stimulate the growth of the plant, 
and those that permanently enrich the soil; 
those that both stimulate and enrich, be¬ 
longing alike to both classes. It is evi¬ 
dent from this statement alone, that a mere¬ 
ly stimulating manure must of necessity 
exhaust a soil more than one of different 
character: because, by stimulating the 
growth of a plant it causes it to draw more 
heavily on the soil, extracting not only its 
soluble vegetable matter, but also its solu¬ 
ble mineral salts. Guano, and all animal 
and vegetable manures belong to the first 
or stimulating class; while mineral ma¬ 
nures belong to the second, though produ¬ 
cing also the effects of the first, according 
to their power of absorbing the various nu¬ 
tritive gases from the atmosphere. Plas¬ 
ter is one of these, and hence its exhaust¬ 
ing effect upon the soil. 

2nd. The use to be made of this fact:— 
Shall the use of these manures be discon¬ 
tinued because of their exhausting: effects ? 
Then we must discontinue the use of all 
manures, for all produce the same effect, 
to a greater or less degree, according to 
their power to stimulate; although some, 
on account of their more durable or less 
soluble nature, may leave the soil in an 
apparently less exhausted state than oth¬ 
ers. It is what is left of a manure after a 
crop is removed, that operates towards the 
improvement of a soil; hence, if only a 
sufficient amount of stimulating manure is 
applied to perfect one crop, the richness of 
the soil is diminished by the amount of 
mineral sails abstracted by the crop.— 
Hence, to preserve the natural capabilities 
of a soil, regard is always to be had to this 
circumstance. If the object be an imme¬ 
diate result, apply a stimulating manure; 
if a permanent benefit is desired, manure 
accordingly. 

But if these stimulating manures ex¬ 
haust the soil, they also increase the crop. 
Suppose that by the use of a stimulating 
manure an acre of land be made to pro¬ 
duce as much in one season as it would in 
two seasons without it, the soil being left, 
in both cases, in the same condition, the 
balance would certainly be in favor of the 
double product, by one half the labor add¬ 
ed to the advantage of an immediate over 
a deferred result. h. 

Down East, Sept., 1851. 


Immense Product of Corn. —“ The Soil 
of the South” relates the following. It is 
entirely an extraordinary yield, and we join 
the Editor of that paper in asking, how it 
was produced. He says: “Rev. Leonard 
Rush, of Talbot county, Georgia, sends us 
the yield of a single grain of corn, the pro¬ 
duct of one stalk and the suckers. There 
are seven ears, five of which are of good 
size, and two small. He says there are 
three thousaud five hundred and twenty- 
two grains, making two quarts of shelled 
corn, and whole length of ears is forty-eight 
and a half inches. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED 

At the N. Y. State Ag’l Society’s Fair, 
Rochester, Sept. 19, 1851. 

CLASS A—CATTLE. 

Ah. 1 —Short Horns — Bulls. 

Best bull over 3 yrs old, J. M. Sherwood, Au¬ 
burn; “ EailSeahara.” $25 

2d do L. G. Morris, Fordham; Lamar¬ 
tine, 

3d do Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock; Ex¬ 
eter, _ 5 

Best 2 yrs old hull, L. G. Morris, Fordham; 
Lord Eryholm, 20 

2d do YY. T. A N. Chappel, Avon; 

Young Splendor, 10 

3d do J. G. Peck, West Bloomfield, 5 

Best 1 yr old bull, J M Sherwood, Auburn; 
Yane Tempest, 15 

2d do E. W. Sheldon, Sennett; Kirk 
Leavington, 10 

3d do L. G. Morris, Fordham; Lord Hat- 
tan, 5 

Best bull calf, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; 

Gen. Putnam, 10 

2d do Aaron Barber, Avon, trans. A 3 
3d do John R. Page, Sennett; Tromp, 

commended. 

1 yr old bull, Dan’l E. Monroe, Elbridge; 
Anther, commended. 

Cows. 

Best cow over 3 yrs old, L. G. Morris, Ford¬ 
ham; Azelia, 6 yrs old, 25 

2d do L. G. Morris, for his imported 
cow Oxford, 7 yrs old, 15 

3d do S. P. Chapman, Clockville; for 
his cow Ruby, 6 yrs old, 5 

Best 2 yrs old heifer, L. G. Morris, Ford¬ 
ham; for his imported heifer Oxford, 20 

2d do S. P. Chapman, heifer Dutchess, 10 

3d do Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock; 
Lydia, 5 

Best 1 yr old heifer, N. J. Becar, Long Is¬ 
land; lieifer Apricot, 15 

2d do J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; Pansy 

4tli, 10 

3d do S. P. Chapman heifer Ruby 2d, 5 

Best heifer calf, S. P. Chapman, heifer calf 
Hilpa, . 10 

2d do E. W. Sheldon, Sennett; Lucilla 
4th, trans. and 3 

Best 3 cows and 3 heifers, the heifers under 
3 yrs of age to be owned by exhibitor, 

S. P. Chapman, 3 cows, Charlotte, Dai¬ 
sy 3d, Ruby; 3 heifers, Dutchess, Ruby 
2d, Hilpa, # 25 

John M. Sherwood, cow Pansy 3d, highly 
commended. 

John M. Sherwood, heifers Red Rose 4th 
and Young Lady Sally, commended in 
the highest terms. 

No. 2— Devons — Bulls. 

Best bull over 3 years old, W. P. A C. S. 
Wainwright, Rhinebeck, 25 

2d do E. N. Thomas, Rose, 15 

3d do M. C. Remington, Sennett, 5 

Best 2 yrs old bull, L. H. Colby, Scipio, 20 
2d do Samuel Baker, Edmeston, 10 

3d do Albert Allen, Jordan, 5 

Best 1 yr old bull, L. H. Colby, Scipio, 15 

2d do Ambrose Stevens, New York, 10 

3d do Ambrose Stevens, do 5 

Best bull calf. Miles Vernon, Staffing, 10 

2d do Ambrose Stevens, New York, 

trans. and 3 

Cows. 

Best cow over 3 yrs old, W. P. A C. S. Wain¬ 
wright, Rhinebeck, 25 

2d do L. G. Moms, Fordham, 15 

3d do A. Stevens, New York, 5 

Best 2 yrs old heifer, R. H. Van Renaselaer, 

Morris, Otsego co., 20 

2d do L. G. Morris, Fordham, 10 

3d do M. Vernon, Stafford, 5 

Best 1 yr old heifer, A. Stevens, New York, 15 
2d do W. B. A C. S.Wainwright, Rhine¬ 
beck, 10 

3d do M. C. Remington, Sennett, 5 

Best lieifer calf, R. H.Van Rensselaer, Morris, 10 
2d do H. N. Washburn, Morris, Trans. & $3 
Best 3 cows and 3 heifers, as in No. 1, E. P. 
Beck; Sheldon, 25 

3 cows produced by A. Stevens; highly com¬ 
mended. 

3 cows and 3 heifers produced by Wm. Gar- 
butt, Wheatland; highly commended. 

1 Devon cow produced by J. W. Hammond; 
highly commended. 


1 Devon cow produced by S. Baker, Edmeston, 
commended. 

1 2 yr old heifer produced by M. Vernon, com¬ 
mended. 

1 yearling heifer, produced by M. Vernon ; 
highly commended. 

1 2 year old heifer produced by L. G. Morris, 
Fordham; highly commended. 

1 yearling heifer produced by W. P. A C. S. 
Wainwright; highly commended. 

No. 3— Here/ords. 

Best bull over 3 yrs old, Allen Ayrault, 
Geneseo; “Tromp,” $25 

2d do Rowland Sotham, Black Rock, 15 
3d do Wm H. Sotham, do 5 

Best 2 yrs old bull, Gen. R. Harmon, Wheat- 
land; Wantage, 20 

Best 1 yr old bull, Lewis F. Allen, Black 

Rock, t 15 

2d do Rowland Sotham, Black Rock; 
Skakspeare, 10 

Best bull calf, W. H. Sotham, Black Rock; 

Victory, 10 

Best cow over 3 yrs old, W. H. Sotham, 

Black Rock; Short Tail, 25 

2d do W. H. Sotham, do Lily, 15 

3d do Rowland Sotham, do Sally, 5 

Best 2 yrs old heifer, Allen Ayrault, Gene¬ 
seo; Jetiny Lind, 20 

2d do W. H. Sotham, Black Rock; Blue 
Bell, 10 

3d do W. H. Sotham, do Nelly, 5 

Best 1 yr old heifer, Allen Ayrault, Geneseo; 

Snowdrop, 15 

2d do W. H. Sotham, Black Rock; 

Bloomy, 10 

3d do W. H. Sotham, do May Flower, 5 

Best heifer calf, Allen Ayrault, Geneseo; 

Myrtle, 10 

2d do W. H. Sotham, Black Rock, 
Woodbine, Trans, and 3 

Best 3 cows and 3 heifers as in No. 1, W. H. 
Sotham, Black Rock, 25 

No. 4— Ayrshires. 

Best bull over 3 yrs old, Ezra P. Prentice, 
Albany, ' 25 

2d do Win. Somerville, Ellicottville, 15 

Best 1 yr old bull, Ezra P. Prentice, Albany, 15 
Best bull calf, W. A. Mills, Mt. Moiris, 10 

2d do Ezra P. Prentice, Albany, Trans. A 3 
Best cow over 3 yrs old, YY. A. Mills, Mt. 
Morris, 25 

2d do Ezra P. Prentice, Albany, 15 

3d do do do 5 

Best.2 yrs old heifer, do do 20 

Best 1 yr old heifer, do do 15 

2d do do do 7.0 

Best heifer calf, do do 10 

No. 5 —Native and cross between native and im¬ 
proved Cattle. 

Best cow over 3 yrs old, Mr. John Brown, 
Auburn, 20 

2d do John Brown, Auburn, 12 

3d do Allen Ayrault, Geneseo;‘Fanny,’ 4 
6est heifer 2 yrs old, Lyman Turner, Geu- 

eseo, 15 

2d do John Muir, sen., Hamilton, 10 

3d do Jasper Barber, Avon, 3 

Best 1 yr old heifer, J Freeman, Geueseo, 10 

2d do D. W. Albertson, Lima, 8 

3d do Allen Ayrault, Geneseo, 3 

Best heifer calf, Donald McHardy, Rush, 3 

2d do Jacob Gould, Rochester, Trans. 

2 grade cows, Miles Vernon, Stafford; pre¬ 
miums of $10 and $5, 15 

No. 6— Working Oxen over 4 yrs old. 

Best yoke oxen, W W Wadsworth, Geneseo, $20 
2d do E. Sheldon, Sennett, 15 

3d do DanielS. Baker, West Bloomfield, 5 
Commended. 

Luther Comstock, Kirkland. 

Erastus Ostner, Rutland. 

E. H. Albertson, Lima. 

No. 7 —Steers three years old. 

Best single yoke, Jas. S. Wadsworth, Gen¬ 
eseo, $10 

2d do W. T. A M. Chappell, Avon, 8 

3d do David S. Baker,West Bloomfield 3 

Highly commended. 

George Shaffer, Wheatland; Devon steers. 
Almon Benjamin, Centreville. 

Birdseye Holcomb, Sheldon. 

Luther Comstock, Kirkland; 1 pr steers. 

No. 8 .—Steers two years old. 

Best single yoke, George Shaffer, Wheat- 
land, Monroe Co. 10 

2d do Daniel S. Baker, West Bloom¬ 
field, 8 

3d do James S. Wadsworth, trans. A $3 


To Boys under 16, training yoke of steers 
best, J. G. Ramsdell, Perinton Monroe 
co., trans. A $3 

Commended. 

George Shaffer, Wheatland, special pre¬ 
mium of $8 for two year old steers. 

No. 9 .—Steers one year old. 

Best single yoke, John Muir sen., Hamilton • 8 
2d do C. Sheldon, Converse, Cayuga, 5 
3d do I. P. Stannard, Alexander, trans A $3 
To boys under 16, training yoke of steers 

best, Vincent Lincoln of Alexander, sil. med. 
2d do. Emery Shepperson, East Hamil¬ 
ton, trans. A $3 

No. 10 —Milch Cows. 

Best milch cow, Gen. J. Gould, Rochester, 
a Diploma for his valuable grade cow. 

Donald McHardy, Rush, a Diploma for his 
three fourths Durham dairy dow. 

James Upton Greece, for his Durham grade 

cow. dip. 

David S. Earl, Salina, a Diploma for his 
grade cow. 

No. 11 .—For cattle, stall fed. 

Best single ox over four, Hiram Sheldon, 

Sennett, 15 

2d do Geore J. Pompelly, Owego 10 

Best fat cow over four, Robt. Fowler, Bata¬ 
via, highly commended, 15 

2d do Richard Wynn, Batavia, 10 

Best pair of fat steers four years old or un¬ 
der, Daniel S. Baker, West Bloomfield 15 

2d do James Upton, Greece, 12 

3d do D. S. Baker, West Bloomfield, 8 

Best single steer four or under, James S. 

Wadsworth, Geneseo, 10 

2d do Daniel S. Baker, West Bloom¬ 
field, 6 

Special. 

J. W. Taylor, Lima, thorough bred Durham 

heifer $25 

George Shaffer, Wheatland, for his three six 
year old,three fourth bred, spayed Dev. 
heifers, $30 

No. 12 .—Fat cattle on hay or grass, after one year 
old. 

Single ox over 4 years old, Freeman Nye, 

Darien, 6 

Best pair fat steers, 4 or under, E. Sheldon, 
Sennett. 12 

3d do Hiram Sheldon, Sennett, 5 

Best single steer 4 or under, Ira Rix, Alex¬ 
ander 8 

Best heifer 4 or under, spayed, oi not J. W. 

Hamlin, Aurora, 8 

2d do E. Sheldon, Sennett, 3 

No. 13 —Fat Sheep—long loooled—over two years 
old. 

Best fat sheep, Wm. Swails, Wayne co., 5 

2d do John McDonald, Herkimer, 3 

3d do Elias Barlow, Dutchess,Mor’ls Shep. 

Middle wooled over two years old. 

Best fat sheep, Thomas Hoseberry, Niagara, 5 

2d do Israel Hopkins, Monroe co., 3 

3d do Richard Peck, Liv. co., Mor’ls Shep. 

Middle wooled two years or under. 

Best fat sheep, Marvin Hopkins, Mon. co., 5 

2d do Wm. S. Gypson, Oneida co, 3 

3d do do do Morrell’s Shep. 

Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer co, highly commended. 

No. 14 —Foreign Cattle. 

Best short horn bull, 2 years or over, Hon. 
Adam Ferguson, Woodhill, C. W., dip. A 15 
2d do Ralph Wade, Port Hope, C. W., 10 
Best heifer or cow, 2 yrs or over, Hon. Adam 
Ferguson, Woodhill, C. W., dip. A 15 

“2d do Ralph Wade, Port Hope, C. W., 10 

Best Devon bull, 2 yrs or over, John Mas¬ 
son, Cobourg, O. W., dip. A 15 

2d do R. C. Gapper, Thornhill, C. W., 10 

Best heifer or cow, 2 yrs or over, Roswell L. 

Colt, New Jersey, Lady Don Briska, 

dip. A 10 

Best Hungarian bull, 2 yrs or over, Roswell 

L. Colt, New Jersey, Kossuth, dip. & 15 
Best Alderney bull, 2 yrs or over, Roswell L 

Colt, Patterson, N J, dip. A 15 

No. 15— Horses—for all work. 

Best stallion over 4 yrs old, Frederick Pies- 
ter, Perinton, Young Magnum Bonum 
Eclipse, $25 

2d do Caleb Gasper, Marcellus, Prince 
Albert, 15 

3d do ML Hungerford, Watertown, 
Black Blucher, 5 

4th do Robert Russell, Phelpstown, 
Foxhunter, Youatt 

Stallion produced by H F Hodge, East 

Bloomfield, Morgan Bulrush, Commended 
dp do Isaac M Gillett, Clyde, Commended 
do do Hiram Sayles, Scottsville, Per¬ 
fection, Commended 

Brood Mares and Foals. 

2d do Rufus F Pennell, Somerset, 15 
3d do J R Ballentine, Chili, 5 

4th do Stephen Cleveland, Penn Yan, 

Y ouatt 

Special Premiums to Morgan Horses. 

1st premium, Charles W Ingersoll, Lodi, 
General Gifford. 15 

2d do S A Gilbert, East Hamilton, 

Morgan Hunter, 10 

3d do J D Remington, Sennett, Young 
Black Hawk, 5 

No. 16— Draught. 

Best stallion over 4 yrs old, Moses H. Van 
Inwagen, Fairville, Sampson, 25 

2d do Hiram Hosmer, Bennington, 15 

3d do Jacob Bower, Victor, Young 

Sampson, 5 

4th do Wm Reeve, Henrietta, Grey 
Sampson, Youatt 

W P Nottingham, Palmyra, Young Samp¬ 
son, having heretofore received the first 
premium, is now awarded a certificate 
of the society. 

E Nichols, Bethany, Oceola, Commended 

Seth Paul, Bristol, Commended 

Stephen Powell, Lewiston, Commended 
No. 17 .—Thorough Bred. 

Best stallion over 4 yrs old, John B Burnet, Sy¬ 
racuse, “Consternation.” Having heretofore 
received the 1st premium, is awarded a cer¬ 
tificate and diploma, as being the best horse 
on the ground of the class. 

1st do, Samuel Baker, Edmeston, Otsego 
co., “Pryor,” $25 

No. 18 .—Three Years old Stallions and Mares. 
Best stallion 3 yrs old, W P Nottingham, 

Palmyra, $20 

2d do, Andrew Hallenbeck, Caledonia, 
“Sweetbriar,” 10 

3d do, Hiram Sayles, Scottsville, “Empe¬ 
ror,” Youatt 

4th do, Barnard Gelder, Prattsburg, Steu¬ 
ben co, “Young Elegant,” Trans 

Mares. 

2d best, Wm Reeves, Henrietta, brown, $10 
3d do, H W Kellogg, Clinton, Oneida co., 
sorrel mare, Youatt 

4th do, Stephen Mercer, Onondaga Val¬ 
ley, bay mare, Trans 


Commended. 

Nathan Morgan, Victory, “Defiance.” 

Spencer Widner, Chili. 

Geo W Green, Jordan, “Chas. Gifford.” 

Alfred Empey, Johnsonburg. 

No. 19 .—Two years old Stallions and Mares. 
Best stallion 2 yr old, O. G. Pennell, Ridgeway, 
Orl. co., “Young America,” $15 

2d do Francis Winslow, Henrietta, 
Magnum Bonum, Y^ouatt 

3d do Lorenzo Norton, Darien, “John 
Richards,” Trans 

Best mare, Isaac M. Gillett, Clyde, “Fanny 

Morgan,” 15 

No other mares were exhibited worthy of a 
premium. 

No. 20 .—One year old Colts. 

Best stallion 1 yr old, A. M. Starkweather, Eagle 
Harbor, $10 

2d do John Striker, Chili, “Young 
Henry,” Youatt 

3d do J. C. Vail, of Royalton, “Black 
Hawk,” Trans 

Best mare, Isaac M. Gillett, Clyde, 10 

2d do Chas. YY. Ingersoll, Lodi, “Jenny 
Lind,” Youatt 

Commended. 

J. Doit, Scottsville, 1 yr old colt, “Z. Taylor.” 
Hervey Whalen, Penfield, 1 yr old colt. 

John Jennings, Sweden, 1 yr old colt. 

J. D. Adams, Brighton, 1 yr old colt. 

Job Travice, Galen, 1 yr old colt. 

Gideon Ramsdell, Perinton, 1 yr old colt. 

B Ecklin, Penfield, 1 yr old colt. 

R Vanderhoof, Perinton, 1 yr old colt 
Truman Bowen, Chili, 1 yr old colt. 

No. 21 .—Matched Horses for the Carriage or 
Road. 

Best pr of matched herses, G C Baker, Rochester, 

Dip. and $15 

2d do Joseph Christopher, Buffalo, 10 

3d do Johu Butterfield, Utica, Youatt 
For Draught or Farm. 

Bestpr, Alfred Hall, Lyons, Dip. and 15 

2d do Bay horse, Geo Waffle, Gates, 10 
No. 22.— Horses—Geldings and Mares. 

Best gelding, E R Gerald, Nia. Falls, Dip. A $10 
2d do G Warren, Half Moon, 8 

3d do Henry F Hodgkiss, 6 

4th do Daniel Waite, Darien, Y ouatt 

Mares. 

Best mare, Geo Gates, Mohawk, Dip. and $10 
2d do W W Wadsworth, Geneseo, 8 

3d do C W Barker, Rochester, 6 

No. 23 .—Foreign Horses. 

Best stallion horse of all work over 4 yr old, Ed¬ 
ward H Hawks, Toronto, C. W., Perfection, 
Dip. and $10 

Best stallion draught over 4 yr old, Joseph Gra¬ 
ham, Port Hope, Dip. and 10 

E Tupper, Niagara Falls, C. W., “Heart of the 
Lion,” highly commended. 

Joseph Ashford, Niagara Falls, “King Alfred,” 
commended. 

John Bothwick, Toronto, C. W., 1 4 yr old 
stallion, commended. 

Geo Bryan, Braintree, Vt., Green Mountain 
Morgan, commended. 

F A Weir, Walpole, N. H., Morgan Hunter, 
commended. 

John Masson, Cobourg, C. W., “Clyde Bolton,” 
highly commended. 

"Hon E W Stevenson, St Catharines, C. W., 
“Bride of the Mountain,” commended. 

Wm Miller, C. W., “Wild Plover,” commend¬ 
ed. 

Geo P Dickson, C. W., Champion, commended. 
Mrs Jane Ward, Markham, O. W., Old Clyde, 
having heretofore received the first premium, is 
awarded Certificate and Diploma as being the 
best horse exhibited in this class. 

Carriage Horses—Bay Geldings. 
Augustus Sawyer, Summitt co, Ohio, highly 
commended. 

Black Geldings. 

John Bredly, Crowland, C. W., commended. 
Thos Wardle, Hamilton, C. W., span dapple 
greys, commended. 

No. 24.— Sheep—Long Wooled. 

Best buck over 2 yr, J McDonald, Warren, $10 
2d do Richard Peck, Lima, 8 

3d do Samuel Hecock, Black Rock, 5 

Best buck 2 yr or under, Wm Rathbone, 

Springfield, 10 

2d do Jas A Jackson, Gilbertsville, 8 

3d do Rich. Gypson, Westmoreland, 5 

Best pen 5 ewes over 2 yr, Wm Rathbone, 

Springfield, 10 

2d do Thos Hoseberry, Cambria, 8 

3d do Wm Swails, Sodus, 5 

Best pen 5 ewes 2 yr or under, Wm Rath¬ 
bone, Springfield, 10 

2d do J C Rathbone, Otsego co, 8 

3d do Samuel Hecock,Black Rock, 5 

Best pen 5 buck lambs, Wm Rathbone, 
Springfield, 8 

2d do William Rathbone, Springfield, 

Morrell’s Amer. Shep. and 3 
Best pen 5 ewe lambs, William Rathbone, 

Springfield, 8 

2d do Thomas Hoseberry, Cambria, 

Morrell’s Amer. Shep. and 3 
Elias Barlow, Lagrange, for 3 1 its of very 
good ewes 3 in each lot, special premium of 8 

No. 25 .—Middle Wooled. 

Best buck over 2 yr, L G Morris, Fordham, $10 
2d do Z B Wakeman, Herkimer, 8 

3d do Samuel Baker, Edmeston, 5 

Best buck 2 yr or under, J M Sherwood, Aub. 10 
2d do ZB Wakeman, Herkimer, 8 

3d do C Parsons, Riga, 5 

Best pen 5 ewes over 2 yr, L G Morris, Ford¬ 
ham, 10 

2d do J M Sherwood, Auburn, 8 

3d do ZB Wakeman, Herkimer, 5 

Best pen 5 ewes 2 yr or under, Ambrose Ste¬ 
vens, New York, 10 

2d do ZB Wakeman, Herkimer, 8 

3d do Chas B Meek, Canandaigua, 5 

Best pen 5 buck lambs, Ambrose Stevens, 

New York, 8 

2d do LG Morris, Fordham, 

Morrell’s Amer. Shep. and 3 
Best pen 5 ewe lambs, L G Morris, Ford¬ 
ham, 8 

2d do Ambrose Stevens, New York, 

Morrell’s Amer. Shep. and 3 
No. 26.— Merinos. 

Buck over 2 yr, David Hillman, Avon, $8 

Best buck 2 yr or under, W H Cox, Stanford, 10 
2d do N M Dart, Harpersfield, 8 

3d do Gen R Harmon, Wheatland 5 

Best pen 5 ewes over 2 yr,David Hall,Gaines, 10 
3d do David Hillman, Avon, 5 

Best pen 5 ewes 3 yr or over, N M Dart, 

Harpersfield, 10 

Best pen 5 buck lambs, W A Cook, Lima, 8 
2d do Gen R Harmon, Wheatland, 

Morrell’s Amer. Shep. and 3 
Best pen 5 ewe lambs, W A Cook, Lima, 8 

2d do J W Hyde, Darien, 

Morrell’s Amer. Shep. and 3 


Best samples of wool, not less than 10 flee- < 

ces, W D Dickinson, Ont. co. Silver medal < 
Commended. 

W H Cox for his vrry fine ewes which have < 
previously taken a premium. 

N o. 27.— Saxons. 

Best buck over 2 yr, Samuel II Church, Ver¬ 
non, $10 * 

2d do A II McLean, Caledonia, 8 < 

3d do John Betridge, Riga, 5 < 

Best buck 2 yr or under, Samuel H Church, 
Vernon, 10 

2d do Chas Colt, Geneseo, 8 

3d do AH McLean, Caledonia, 5 

Best pen 5 ewes over 2 yr, Sam. H Church, 

Vernon, 10 

2d do Samuel H Church, Vernon, 8 

3d do do do do 5 

Best samples of wool, not less than 10 flee¬ 
ces, David J Lee, Darien, Silver medal 
No. 28 .—Cross breed sheep. 

Best buck over 2 yrs, D. S. Curtis, Canaan, $10 
Best buck 2 yrs or under, Taylor Godell, 

Alexander, 10 

2d do W. D. Dickinson, Victor, 8 

Best pen 5 ewes over 2 yrs, YY. D. Dickin¬ 
son, Victor, 10 

Best pen 5 ewes 2 yrs or under, Daniel J, 

Lee, Darien, 10 

2d do YY. D. Dickinson, Victor, 8 

Best pen 5 buck lambs, W. D. Dickinson, 

Victor, 8 

3d do Taylor Godell, Alexander, $3 A 
Morrell’s Shep. 

Best pen 5 ewe buck lambs, YY. D. Dickin¬ 
son, Victor, 8 

No. 29 .—Foreign sheep, long and middle wooled. 
Long Wooled. 

Best buck, R. C, Gapper, Thornhill, C. YY., $10 
Best pen 5 ewes, YVilliam Miller, Pickering, 

C. W., 10 

Middle Wooled. 

Best buck, Joseph Pierce, Whitby, C. YY r ., $10 
Best pen 5 ewes, Ralph YVade, Cobourg, 

C. W., 10 

Special. 

Joseph Pierce, a Vol. of Transactions and $5 
for a pen of middle Wooled ewes. 

John Cade, Whitby, C. W., a vol. of trans. $5 
for a pen of middle wooled ewes. 

William Miller, Pickering, C. YY., a vol. of trans. 
for 1 buck. 

Ralph Wade, Cobourg, C. W., a vol. trans. for 1 
buck. 

No. 30 .—Merinos and Saxons, 

Merinos. 

Best buck, Jonathan S Wilmer, Addison, 

Y r ermont, $10 

• Saxons. 

Best buck, S. C, Scobell, Salisbury, Vt., $10 

No. 31.— Swine. 

Best boar over 2 yrs old, Geo. Shaffer, YYheat- 
land, $10 

2d do Wm. H. Davies, Black Lake, 5 

Best boar 1 yr old, L. Y 7 anderwenter, Ben¬ 
ton, 10 

2d do Truman Bowen, Chili, 5 

Best boar six mos. and under 1 yr, L. G. 
Morris, Fordham, , 8 

2d do L. D. Hicock, Alexander, 3 

Best breeding sow over 2 yrs, Elisha Beebe, 

Henrietta, Be-kshire, and Leicester., 10 

2d do Truman Bowen, Chili, Byfield, 5 

Best breeding 1 yr old, Geo. Shaffer, Wheat- 
land, Leicester, 10 

2d do Owen Lathrop, Darien, Leicester, 5 
Best sow 6 mos. and under 1 yr, N Hay¬ 
ward A son, Brighton, Leicester and 
Byfield. 8 

2d do M Garrett, Gates, Leicester, 3 

Best lot of pigs not less than 5 under 10 
mos., Samuel S. Wood, of Rochester, 10 

2d do Elisha Beebe, Henrietta, 5 

No. 32.— Poultry. 

Best lot of Dorkings, not less than 3, 1 cock 

and 2 hens, Lewis F. Allen, Blackrock, $3 

Best lot of Polands not less than 3, Ac., F 

YY. Collins, East Bloomfield, 3 

Best lot of Malay or Chittagong fowls, not 
less than 3, Ac, A A Hudson, Syracuse, 3 

Best lot of bantams not less than 3, Ac., 

Charles Marble, Buffalo, 3 

Best lot of game not less than 3 Ac., S B 

Colt, Irondequoit, 3 

Best lot of turkeys not less than 3. Ac., S B 
Colt, Irondequoit, 3 

Best lot of muscovy ducks not less than 3 Ac., 
George Cummings, Rochester, 3 

Best lot of small ducks not less than 3, Ac., 

John N Smith, Attica, 3 

Best lot of guinea hens not less than 6, E S. 

Treat, Rochester, 3 

Best pair large geese, Lewis F. Allen, Black- 

rock, 3 

Best lot of poultry owned by exhibitor, 
statement to be furnished and verified, 

F YY Collins, East Bloomfield, 10 

Best exhibition of pigeons, Miss Mary 

Mines, Rochester, 3 

Best lot of wild turkeys, L K Haddock. Buf¬ 
falo, 3 

Commended. 

A H Ross, Rochester, for lot of white Poland 
fowls. 

D P Newell, Rochester, for best lot of golden 
Poland fowls. 

A. Stevenson. Eton M. Co., for creole fowls. 

J. Rapalje, Rochester, for fine lot of Breman 
geese. 

S Hyde, Palmyra, fine lot of Chinese geese. 

YY B Williams, Rochester, for pair of Poland 
fowls. 

No. 34 .—Plowing match. 

First premium, Alexander Ramsey, Ogden, 10 
2d do J. F. Plato, Batavia, 8 

3d do Daniel Westfall, Lyons, 5 

4th do J. F. Plato, Batavia, trans. 

Boys uuder 18 years of age. 

First premium, G. H. Goodhue, Wheatland $10 
Eagle Plow. 

Charles W. Lessy a premium of $5 for 
plowing with Michigan sub soil plow 
which performed its work admirably. 

This plow is of a medium class, be¬ 
tween the sub soil and ordinary plow, 
and should not therefore be brought in 
competition with them. 

No. 35 —Farm Implements, No. 1. 

Best farm wagon, T S Eastman, Deerfield, $5 
Best harrow, Rapalje A Co., Rochester, 3 

Best corn cultivator, Eddy A Co., Union Vil., 3 
Best fanning mill, Rapalje A Co., Rochester, 5 
Best corn stalk cutter, Brown A Mills, Mt. 

Morris, / 5 

Best straw cutter, Rapalje A Co., Rochester, 3 
Best corn and cob crusher by horse power, C. 

B. Tuttle, Rochester, 5 

Best clover machine, T D Burrell, Geneva, 5 

Best flax and hemp dresser, S A Clemens, 

Springfield, Mas. 6 

Best ox cart, T S Eastman, Deerfield, 3 

Best horse rake, J Clark, Unadilla Forks, 2 

Best ox yoke, J P Fogg A Bro., Rochester, 2 
Best roller for general use, Rapalje A Co., do, 5 
Best clod crusher and roller combined, John 

Walker, Chili, 5 
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Mr. Jessup, of Lyons, vol. Trans, for an im¬ 
proved hay and stalk cutter. 

Z W Smith <fc Co., Honeoye Falls, vol. Trans, 
for an improved horse rake. 

Commended. 

AVatrous & Osborne, Auburn, for Hovey’s pa¬ 
tent spiral knife straw cutter. 

Eddy & Co., Union Yil., for 5 plows and 1 side- 
hill plow. 


3d do, Almon Benjamin, Centreville, Al¬ 
legany, 5 

4th do, E & H Colvin,Hamburg, Erie, Trans 

Ho. 41.— Sugar. 

Best 25 lbs sugar, Bern Gaus, jr, E Bloom¬ 
field, Ont, 

2d do, John A Sherman, Rutland, Jeff, 5 
3d do, 0 S Wiley, Ogden, 3 

4th do, J C Howes, Sweden, Trans 


Brown & Morris Mt Morris, for 6 iron beam Luman g hepherd , Avery Blodget and Thay 
OWS and 1 gang plow. „„ fivs samnlc 


Best pr woolen knit stockings, Miss Harriett g p 

2d do Misl 0 Mcknight, Syracuse, 1 8 crochet bags and 1 do tidy, Mrs G J Wh.t- 

Bestpr woolen wove stockings,Mrss Harriett ney, Rochest Roches- 

Holt, Leyden, * . ' . w ’ ■. 

Best pair woolen fringe mittens. Mm Wm g ten Downing ^ hooll> Mi>s 

Orl “in 3 ’ Sr? H ria’rk Skeneateles 1 Sherlock, a mute, Rochester: Norton’s Essay. 

“ oiLm Premium. Shawl scarfs and rests embroidered with ool- 

Mrs B R Tories, for a prof rose blanket, and ors Mm A B mZ Ud!' 


plows and 1 gang plow. 

Wheeler’s stalk cutter, horse power. 

A A S D Freer, Cortlandville, for Michigan 
subsoil plow. 


er Gaus, East Bloomfield, five samples 
of maple molasses, Commended 

No. 42 .—Honey. 


R Van Brocklm, Middleport,for centre draught Best 2 q lbg> Edward & Platt, Brooklyn, 


Childs’ patent grain separator,diploma and vol. 
Trans. 

Wright’s improved gang plow with attach¬ 
ment. 

Starbuck & Co’s plows. 

Bamborough’s patent grain separator,diploma. 
Hiram Curtis, Albion, 1 centre draught plow. 

CLASS B. 

No. 36 .—-Farm Implements, No. 2. 

Best wagon harness, G S Jennings, Rochester,$2 
Best axes, D R Barton, Rochester, 2 

2d do, L & I J White, Buffalo, small sil. med. 
Best 6 grass scythes, D J Millard, Paris, 2 

Best 6 grain scythes, (Dunn’s,) J Rapalje & 

Co., Rochester, 2 

Hay knife, D J Millard, Paris, Vol. Trans. 

Bramble scythe, D J Millard, Paris, Diploma. 
Bush hook, L & I J White, Buffalo, Vol. Trans. 
Scythes attached to snaths. Draper & Clark, 

Berea, Ohio, Dip. 

Best grain cradle, Daniel Duesler, Arcadia, 2 

Grain cradle, by boy 12 years of age, Oliver 

Swift, East Bloomfield, Small sil. med. 
Best lever cheese press, McKinney di Tyler’s 
patent, F S Clinch, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 
Best thermometer churn, N B Clark, Rome, 2 
Best hay fork, D J Millard, Paris, 2 

Best straw forks, N Brand & Co., Leonards- 

ville, 2 

Best manure fork, D R Barton, Rochester, 2 

Best hand rake, C F Crosman, # do, 3 

Best hay rake, J Rapalje & Co., do, 2 

Best doz twine brooms, C F Crosman. do, 2 

Best double carriage harness, J R Slosson, 

Albany, 2 

Best single harness, L J Lloyd, Albany, Dip. 
Best washing machine, Joseph Hall, Unadilla, 

Vol. Trans. 

Best hoes, R & E Clarke & Co., Unadilla 

Forks, Dip. 

Axe helves and scythe snath, Daniel Dues¬ 
ler, Arcadia, Vol. Trans. 

Weight power chain, W G Simpson, Dip. 

No. 37 .—Farm Implements, No. 3. 

Best horse power for general purposes, on 
the sweep or lever principle, H E 
Smith, Fowlerville, 5 and Dip 

Best horse power on railroad or endless 
chain principle, Emery & Co., Alba- 


2d do, Caroline Tyce, Webster, 
3d do, E F Carter, Le Ray, Jeff, 


a case of various articles manufactured from raw 
materials: a large silver medal. 

Miss Elizabeth Giaves, Adams’ Basin, for a pr 
of stockings,wool carded by hand and yarn spun 
3 threaded: “Downing on Fruits.” 

Mrs Jane L Clark, Clarkson, for 2 pr of stock- 


Special Premiums. de lains, manul; 

R H Brown, Greece, Mon co, for hive of bees °f Transactions, 
is awarded 1 vol Trans. Mrs Ja ™f J 

Curtis Coe, Springport, Cayuga co, for 4 cups P er S P UT1 “7 
of honey, is awarded 1 vol Trans. living in thefat 

No. 43. Grain and Seeds. stockings! with 

Best sample winter wheat not less that 1 bbl, panying same: 

Anthony Kentz, Greece, blue stem James Bicku 

wheat, $5 coverlet: small 

A H McLean, Caladonia fine sample Troy wheat, Mrs Horace < 
but not sufficient quantity. men’s stocking 

Best sample spring wheat, 1 bbl., Truman Matti- men’s: "‘Downi 


ings: “Thomas on Fruits.” . -... 

Mrs James T Vannamee, for 15 yds mouslin ch f““J 1 VU.’ V j M Ge „_ Webster- <*3 
de lains, manufactured in the family, a Tolume ^“, r g L lLn: $2.® 

Mrajlmes TVannamec, fur 15 yds linen dia- 2,1 best pieced colored quilt, Miss L D Whit- 


Best embroidered handkerchief, Miss Lydia 
Powers, Rochester: small silver medal. 

Best worked collar, Mrs F W Northrop, Low- 
ville: small silver medal. 

2 embroidered handkerchiefs,Miss Vashti Acer, 
Pittsford: Transactions. 

3 elegant stitched shirts, Mrs S E Smith, Me- 


Mrs dames u v anuamee, ioi u pm uubh uw- , * y.- ,__ * 

w liite S counterpane, Miss J Marsh, Alexan- 

Mrs Pixley, Chili, for 1 pair ladies’ woolen ( * er * sma ^ sdver me • 
stockings, with skeins of yarn as sample accom- No. 51— Flowers , Professional and Amateur List. 
panying same: “Downing on Fi%it.” # professional list. 

James Bicku ell, Westmoreland, for 1 carpet Greatest variety and quantity of flowers, 
coverlet: small silver medal. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $5 


son, Penfield, Club wheat, 5 

2d do, C W Ells,Westmoreland, Siberian, 3 
Best sample of Rye, 1 bbl, Daniel P Biglow, 

Barre Centre, 5 

2d do, E Sherman, Crawford, Orange, 3 

Best sample barley, 1 bbl,0 Howland, Owas- 
, co, round variety, 5 

Best sample Indian corn, 1 bbl, C W Ells, 

Westmoreland, 3 

2d do, Jas B Cobb, Brighton, 3 

Best sample buckwheat, 1 bush, Henry Wier, 

Pittstown, Rensselaer, 3 

2d do, Wm Baker, Lima, 2 

2d best sample timothy seed, 1 bush, E Sher¬ 
man, Crawford, Orange, 2 

Sample of crops cultivated and raised on any 
one farm tastefully arranged and exhib¬ 
ited on a wagon or cart, Gen. Rawson 
Harmon, Wheatland, 10 

2d do, W P Otley, Phelps, 3 

L L French, Warren, Kerkimer, fine sam¬ 
ple peas, 4 varieties, Norton’s Essay 

0 Howland, Owasco, sample peas, V Trans 

Louis Chapin, Rochester, blue stem 

wheat, V Trans 

J Hasford, samples of grain, V Trans 


Airs Horace Clark, Skeneateles, for 5 pr wo¬ 
men’s stockings, 5 pr of children’s and 7 pr of 
men’s: "‘Downing on Fruit.” 

Mrs S H Church, Vernon, 1 pr woolen stock¬ 
ings, 1 pr ladies’ stockings and 1 pr linen stock¬ 
ings: “Thomas on Fruit.” 

Mrs C S Lawrence, Skeneateles, for 4 pair of 
gloves and 6 pair fringe mittens: “Downing on 
Fruit.” 

Airs Catharine McKnight, 1 prsilk stockings: 
small silver medal 

No. 48 .—Domestic Manufactures. 

Best 10 yds linen. Airs Chester Clark, Sken¬ 
eateles, $8 

2d do Mrs Henry Weir, Pittstown, 6 

3d do David Hamlin, Clay, 4 

Best 10 yds linen diaper. Miss Mary Tracy, 

New Lebanon, 6 

2d do Mrs Amos Clark, Skeneateles, 4 

3d do Airs Elijah Shepherd, do. 2 

Best 15 yds tow cloth, Mrs Henry Weir, 

Pittstown, 5 

2d do David J Lee, Darien, 2 

Best pr linen knit stockings, Airs E Bishop, 

Attica, 2 

2d do Mrs S Fuller, Westmorland, 1 

Special Premiums. 

Mrs B R Vorhees, for 1 overcoat made from 


Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $5 

2d do C J Ryan, Rochester, 3 

Dahlias. 

Greatest variety, C J Ryan, Rochester, 5 

Best 24 dissimilar blooms, do do, 3 

2d do Ellwanger & Barry, do, 2 

Best single dahlia, do do, 2 

Roses. 

Greatest variety, Ellwanger & Barry, Rocb. 5 
Best 24 dissimilar blooms, Mr Webb, Buffalo, 3 
2d do Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 2 

Phloxes. 

Best 10 varieties. Ellwanger & Barry, Roch. 3 
Best seedling, do do, 2 

For superb collection, S Moulson, do, dip. 

V erbenas. 

Greatest variety, Mr. Webb, Buffalo, Sil. Med. 
Best 12 varieties, Ellawnger A Barry, Roch. 2 
German Asters. 

Best collection, Air. Tyler, Sil. Med. 

2d do Mr. King, Rochester, 2 

AMATEUR LIST. 

Greatest variety and quantity of flowers, Dr. 
Newcomb, Pittstown, Silver Medal. 

2d do Mrs. Geo J Whitney, Rochester, 3 

Dahlias. 

Greatestest variety, Dr. Newcomb, Sil. Med. 
Phloxes. 

Best 6 varieties, Dr. Newcomb, 3 

Verbenas. 


j xiasioru, samples ui gi<uu, » ne w material: Diploma; 1 wrought collar and _ 4 t 

Haywood, Brighton, garden seeds, A lians beautiful: Dioloma: 6 meal ba<rs: Greatest variety, Mrs. G J Whitney, 


IX rraywoou, ^ngurnn, guuuea , — band, very beautiful: Diploma; 6 meal bags: 

J aS co gg ’ C llnUSe W Ctlu 10U1 v Trans Transactions; 1 cottage hat, collar and cuffs: vol. 

L Vitr'uoin. Paris, France, a fine collection i . , v ,, 

of wheat and barley in the ear, nicely Caleb Gardner, Macedon, 1 sample linen floss: 

arranged in glass cases for the museum ^^Hyde' & Co. Rochester, for 3 shirts and 3 

of the Society S Medal dressing gowns: Transactions. 

No. 44.— Vegetables. Miss Mary Ann Shelton, Rochester, 7 pieces 


12 best stalks of celery, David Reedman, Ironde- | cotton net work: Diploma. 


Caleb Gardner, Macedon, 1 sample linen floss: ^ 

Transactions. 

O A Hyde & Co. Rochester, for 3 shirts and 3 ^ es ^ C( 
dressiug gowns: Transactions. 

Miss Alary Ann Shelton, Rochester, 7 pieces ” est a 


Best seedling. Dr. Newcomb, 

Best 6 varieties, Mrs. G J Whitney, 
Best 3 do Mrs. John Williams, 
German Asters. 
Best collection, Dr. Newcomb, 
in Pansies. 


Sil. med. 
2 
3 
o 

Sil. med. 


Watermelons. 

Best specimen ot any variety, John Donel- 

lon, Greece, 3 

2d do W T Lawrence, Greece 2 

Best collection of watermelons, John Don- 

allon, Greece, 3 

Muskmelons. 

Best specimens of any variety, H N Lang¬ 
worthy, Rochester, 3 

2d do N Culver, Arcadia. 2 

Mo. 56.— Foreignfruits. 

For best exhibition of each variety of fruits 
named in the above list, by persons out 
of the State, Roswell L Colt, Patterson, 

New Jersey, Sm. S. med. trans. 

John Stenson, Hamilton, C. W., 3 doz peach¬ 
es, vol. trans. 

Commended. 

A E Pardee, Rochester, 2 oranges from a 
tree planted by Washington. 

W S Booth, Kalamazoo, Alichigan, apples 
peaches, nectarines and pears. 

Baxter’s garden, Philadelphia, White Do¬ 
yenne or Vergalieu pear, exhibited by J 
J Thomas, Macedon. 

Dr. Benjamin McVicar, Wisconsin, Colum¬ 
bia plums and pears. 

Mo. 57.— Paintings, animal paintings, drawings, 
dec. 

Best Daguerreotype of any domestic animal 
O B Evans, Buffalo, Col. Sherwoodjs fat 
ox, dip 

CLASS D. 

No. 58.— Stoves, Cooking. 

\ Best cooking stove for wood fire, John M French, 
& Co.,'Rochester, silver medal. 

2d do Beardsley, Wilber & Newell, Waterville, 
small silver medal. 

Best cooking stoves for coal, Warren, Sweatland 
& Co., Half Moon, sil. med. 

2d do J C Hermance, Albany, small sil. med. 

Best cooking range for families, James Cowles & 
Co., Rochester, sil. med. 

2d do Do do do Small sil. med. 

Best furnace or other apparatus for warming hou¬ 
ses, economy of construction and con¬ 
sumption of fuel, and security to premises 
to be taken into consideration, James 
Cowles & Co., Rochester, sil. med. 

No. 59. — Parlor. 

Best ornamental parlor stove, Jewett & Root, Buf¬ 
falo, sil. med. 

2d do S H Ransom &■ Co., Albany, S. sil. med. 

Best hall stove, A K Amsden, Rochester, made 
by Davy, Anthony & Philips, Troy, sil¬ 
ver medal. 

2d do John M French & Co., Rochester, small 
silver medal. 

Race & Co., Seneca Falls, certificate for self-reg¬ 
ulating parlor stoves; having heretofore 
received the highest premium. 

Henry Ruttan, Coburg, C W, diploma for new 
ventilating stove. 


Best and greatest variety,Miss S Moulson, S.med. No. 60.— Silver Ware, Cutlery and Britannia 
-.t ^ r, _7 _—7/_ Ware. 


Best iron horsepower, H E Smith, Fowler- 


5 and Dip 6 best heads of cauliflowers, John Gray, 


Rochester, 


ville, Liv co, 


Best thresher, to be used with horse or 
steam pewer, Eddy <fc Co, Greenwich, 


5 and Dip 6 best heads of brocoli, 


Wash co, 


12 best white 'table turnips, John Donellan, 
Greece, 


Best grain drill, with apparatus for de¬ 
positing manure, Pierpont Seymour, 

E Bloomfield, Ontco, Dip 

Best wheat cultivator, Chappell, Whitesides 


5 and Dip 12 best carrots, Jas Caudle, Greece, 


<fc Burnett, Brockport, 

Best and most numerous collection of agri¬ 
cultural implements, J Rapalje & Co, 


12 best beets, C F Grosman, Roch. 

12 best parsnips, II Aluiholiand, Brighton, 
12 best onions, John Donellan, Greece, 

6 best heads of cabbage, John Gray, Roch. 


Rochester, 


Dip 12 best tomatoes, John Gray, Roch. 

2 best purple egg plants, Jas Caudle, Greece, 
12 best sweet potatoes, R S Stevens, Attica, 

T\* t x X 11 IT T .. TV _ TT _ 


Airs Baker, Lima, for 1 pair curtains: Trans. 

Mrs Luman Shepherd, Skeneateles, 6 pair 
fringed mittens: “Thomas on Fruit.” 

Airs Luman Shepherd, Skeneateles, 5 pr linen 
pillow cases: Transactions. 

Airs A P Lunt, Rochester, 1 piece cotton flan¬ 
nel: Transactions. 

Air E G Roberts, New York, flax cotton and 
goods made from same: Diploma and silver 
medal. 

A Anderson. Watertown, 2 boxes cotton yarn 
candle wick and batting: Diploma. 


No. 52 —General List—open to all competitors. 
Best collection of green-house plants owned 
by one person, Ellwanger Barry, 
Rochester, Sil. med. 

2d do C J Ryan, Rochester, $3 

Best floral design/Alonzo Frost, Roch. S. med. 

2d do Miss F Hooker, 3 

Best floral ornameut, Airs. M Dewey, Sil. med. 

2d do Mrs. Dr Newcomb, 3 

Best hand bouquet, flat, C J Ryan, 3 

2d do Ellwanger i Barry, 2 

Best hand bouquet, round, C J Ryan, 3 

2d do Mr. King, 2 


Mrs Alabbett, 4 yds liuen diaper, very fine: Best basket bouquet, with handle, Dr. New- 


20 and Dip Best one-hall peck lima beans, David Ham- 


Transactions, 


Sil. med. 


Jas Buchan, Roch. 


No. 45.— Flour—Indian Meal Starch ami Farina. 


Best and most numerous collection of agri- lin, Clay, 3 

cultural implements, manufactured in Best do. Windsor beans, 3 

the State of New York, by or under the Best bunch double parsley, Theo Backus, 

exhibitor, materials, workmanship, util- Rochester, 3 

ity, durability and prices to be consid- 3 best squashes, Jas Buchau, Roch. 3 

ered in both cases, J Rapalje & Co., Largest pumpkin, John Gray, do. 3 

Rochester, 20 and Dip 12 best ears of seed corn, O Howland, Owasco, 

No. ^.-Machinery and Implements, No. 4. Best of table potatoes. Jas Buchan, ^ 

Patent scraper for leveling roads, Elias Dc 2d do E C Bliss, Westfield, 2 

Garmo, patented by N. Potter, East ^ p es t and greatest variety of vegetables own- 
Hamburgh, e q by exhibitor, John Donnellan, Greece, 5 

1 wood planing machine, IIE Smith, low- __ 2d do 0 F Crosman, Roch. 3 

lerville, Best new and valuable variety of vegetables 

1 furniture do, do do do S with evidence of its superiority, C F 

Steam engine on wheels, Chas Ross, Roch., 20 Crosman, Roch. ” 3 

Conical burr stone grist mill, Charles Ross, Special Premiums. 

Rochester, Dip z W Saunders, Watervleit, Trans 

Steam engine on wheels,Howard cibradtield, T Blu .v, an Roch 

i u- i n S^?t and95 No 45.— Flour — Indian Meal Starch and 1 

1 cast iron wheel cultivator.Chappell, White- . f" „ ,, x 

side & Burnett, Brockport, S Aledal Best barrel flour, AI B Seward, Rochester, 

Ketchum mowing machine, W F Ketchum, Small Si 

Buffalo, Certificate 2d do Lapham & Olney, Egypt, 

Portable cider mill press, Fenn & Co, Cort- 9 brls flour, James P I ogg, Rochester, a fi: 

landville, 3 pastry flour. 

Gaug of plows, I D Smith, Shelby, Orleans 3 brls super flour, Paddock & Munson, ve: 

co, Commended excellent in quality. 

Burr stone flouring mill, A S Sterling & Co, 1 do do John Putnam, Greece, a go< 
Buffalo, S Aledal substantial flour. 

Improved horse hoe cultivator and shovel, 1 do do J Lathrop, excellent lamily f 

Hiram Wright, Morganville, Gen co, 3 1 do do D Cope, Chili, excellent. 

Steam drier for graim, flour, meal and lum- 1 do do E Sornberger, Roch. excelled 

her II G Bulkier, Kalamazoo, Michi- 1 do do D W Lee, Geneva, excellent, 

fran, ‘ Dip and S Aledal 1 do do A Ward, Albion, excellent. 

Machine for breaking and cleaning flax and 1 do do J P Brown, No. Bloomfield, ( 

hemp, F A Clements, Springfield, Alas- Family bread and biscuit, Mrs E A Bio 
sachusetts, Dip and S Medal . Rochester, 

Cast iron wheel cultivator, D Hinkston, Bread aiul crackers, Jacob Howe, Roch. 

Clarkson, S Medal CLASS C. 

Case of boots and shoes, J W Hatch & Go., , T Ar , n , 

Rochester, small S Medal Ko. M>.~ Woolen Goods. 

Case of whips, Mvron Strong & Co, Roches- Best pr woolen blankets, Mrs Chester 
t erj " Dip Skeneateles, 


Mrs Julia Chamberlain, Penfield, 2 table cloths For t j le m ’ oe t beautifully arranged basket of 


and 3 linen sheets: Transactions. 


flowers, Laura J Whitney,Rochester,Sil. med 


Mrs Julia Chamberlain, 4 pillow cases and R es t collection of dried specimens of plants, 

r-vlrirxd* /Ml T^Vnit: ,, u* . Trt n _’l_* CJ.'l 


napkins: “Thomas on Fruit” 

Mrs Wm Ailing, Rochester, 1 pr linen sheets: 
Transactions. 


Aliss E Ehle, Canajoharie Sil. med. 

Aliss Emily A Cross, lor a beautilul display 

of marine plants, Diploma. 


Airs F C Lawrence, Skaneateles, 20 yds table | j B Buckley, for a splendid moss vase bou- 


linen: Dip. 

No. 49 .—Manufactures other than Domestic. 

Best piece of mousselin de laines, 20 yds, 
Wilder, Gorton & Go, Rochester, manufactured 
by Alanchester Print Works, New York: Dip. 

Best piece of blankets, Wilder, Gorton & Co. 
Rochester: Diploma. 

Best piece of woolen shawls from American 
wool, Wilder, Gorton & Co. Rochester, by Wa¬ 
terloo Woolen Works: Diploma. 

No. 50.— Needle, Shell and Wax Work. 


L Wetherell, Rochester,for a collection of grasses. vo i. trans. 

Airs. LE Smith, Mechanics Ville, splendid Sample of liquid cuticle. Orange Judd, New 

floral design of a “ Bloomer on horse- Haven, Ct., commended. 

back,” Sil. med. Specimens of flint enamelled ware, Andrew J 

No. 53— Fruit—Apples and Pears. Brackett, dip. 

For the largest and best varieties of good ta- 1 bo Y s sled ’ Samuel Miller, Rochester, trails, 

ble apples, 3 of each variety, named and , Sam ^ s “ f ^maiea ginger and Lyon’s Kath- 

labelled; grown by exhibitor, Ellwan- arion S fo King, i ew York, dip. 

ger & Barry,Dip. and Hovey’s Colored Fruits. Gllt frame looking glass, Dawson Annsley, Al- 
2d do AlcDoll Darrow, Greece, $5 bany, sil. med. 


Best exhibition of silver ware, L & C McElwin, 
Rochester, silver medal. 

400 samples of American cutlery, D W West, 
agent of Waterville Manufacturing Co., sil. med. 

Specimens of American cutlery, T. Waird, East 
Avon, small sil. med. 

Sample of butcher and other knives, Wm Cal- 
len of Mendon, small sil. med. 

Sample of jewelry emblems, Norton & Sey¬ 
mour, Syracuse, commended. 

Case of fountain pens. Bishhp & Codding, 
Rochester, sil. mod. 

Temperance emblems, T Parsons, Buffalo, sil. 
medal. 

No. 61 .—Miscellaneous Articles. 

Model of bridge, A Wilcox, East Bloomfield, 
commended. 

Sample of clay candle moulds, A Wilcox, East 
Bloomfield, dip. 

Obstetrical chair and supporter, Asa Blood, Mil- 
waukie, Wis., dip. 

Willow baskets, Gen R Harmon, Wheatland, 


Trans Rest ornamented needle work, Mrs G J AVhitney, 


Small Sil. Aled 

2d do Lapham & Olney, Egypt, Trans. 

9 brls flour, James P Fogg, Rochester, a fine 
pastry flour. 

2 brls super flour, Paddock <k Munson, very 
excellent in quality. 

1 do do John Putnam, Greece, a good 
substantial flour. 

1 do do J Lathrop, excellent family flour. 

1 do do D Cope, Chili, excellent. 

1 do do E Sornberger, Rocb. excellent. 

1 do do D W Lee, Geneva, excellent. 

1 do do A Ward, Albion, excellent. 

1 do do J P Brown, No. Bloomfield, do. 

Family bread and biscuit, Mrs E A Bloss, 

. Rochester, Dip 

Bread and crackers, Jacob Howe, Roch. Dip 

CLASS C. 

No. 46.— Woolen Goods. 

Best pr woolen blankets, Mrs Chester Clark, 

Skeneateles, $6 


No. 39.— Dairy — Butter. 

Best lot, quality as well as quantity consid¬ 
ered, made from 5 cows in 30 consecu¬ 
tive days, 25 lbs of the butter to be ex¬ 
hibited, Stepto Woodruff, Almond, $25 
Be3t 25 lbs butter made in June, G C How¬ 
ard, Ogden, 10 

2d do, F Bishop, Geneseo, 5 

3d do, L L French, Warren, Herkimer, Trans 
Best 50 lbs made any time, Amos Goulding, 


Le Ray, Jeff co, 15 

2d do, Wm Sheppard, Irondequoit, 10 

3d do, Marcus Bickford, Victor, 5 

4th do, G W Goodhue, Wheatland, Trans 

Girls under 21 years of age. 

Best lot of butter, not less than 10 pounds, 
made at any time, Emma Van Vorhees, 
Alendon, Silver milk cup 

2d do, Lois Wells, Wheatland, Alonroe 
co, Pair butter knives 

3d do, Sarah Bingham, Ogden, Set tea spoons 

No. 40 .—Cheese one year old and over. 

Best 10 lbs cheese, Guy Reed, Richmond, 

Ont co, $20 

2d do, E F Carter, Le Ray, Jeffco, 10 

3d do, W P Otley, Phelps, Ont co, 5 

4lli do, W P Ottley, Phelps, Trans 

Less than one year old. 

Best 100 lbs, George Uammill, Rome,Onei¬ 
da co, 15 

2d do, Charles Beujamin, Rushford, Alle¬ 
gany co, 10 


2d do Airs H Walker, Union Square, 

3d do David J Lee, Darien, 

Best 10 yards flannel, Sarah A Chapin, Hen¬ 
rietta, 

' 2d do Wm Haven, jr. AVatertown, 

•8--' 1 3d do II Macy, jr. Watertown, 

* , n Best 10 yds woolen cloth, AI L Humphrey, 
AVatertown, 

J 2d do Alonzo Havens, Erie co, 

I rans g d do Mrs E C Bliss, Westfield, 

?> Best 15 yds woolen carpet, Lucinda Camp- 
* :) bell, Alden, 

2d do Mrs B R Vorees, Amsterdam, 

^ 3d do H Kimball, Brownville, 

I rans R es j- hearth rug, Airs Susan Cook, Sheffield, 
Mass. 

2d do Eunice M Tuttle, Skeneatelas, 
s ’ 3d do Mrs Van Rensselear Rowe, Roch 

, 8 ’ 4th do Matilda M Bond, Roch. 


ina. Rochester $3 

Best ottoman cover, Airs Elizabeth Gould, 
fled Rochester, 3 

. Best table cover, Hiram Street, EastBloom- 
aDS - field, 3 

Best group flowers, do do do 3 
Best variety of worsted work. Miss Sarah M 

Haywood, Brighton, 3 

Best fancy chair work with needle, Mrs C 

A Burr, Rochester, 3 

r Best worked cushion and back, do do 3 

Best worked collar and handkerchief, Airs 
B R Vorhees, Amsterdam, 3 

Best woolen shawl, Mrs Sarah E Granger, 

Rochester, 3 

Best worked quilts, Miss H A Weed, Albany, 3 
Best white quilts, Mrs G Leavenworth, Roch. 3 
j)ip Best portfolios worked, do do do 3 

Rip Best silk bonnets, Mrs Simmons, New York, 3 

1 Best straw bonnets, S Fuller, Westmorland, 3 
Best lace caps, do do do do 3 

Best lampstand mats, Miss Nancy Mathews, 3 
ark 2d do Mrs E M Eaton, Ogdensburgh, 2 

' Ag Best ornamental shell work, Mrs Lewis Cha- 
’ 4 pin, Rochester, 3 

o 2d do Mrs Wm Bradley, East Bloomfield, 2 

Best specimen of wax flowers, Mrs Elnora 
g T Crocker, Utica, 3 

4 2d do Mrs Ellen Dorr, Scottsville, 2 

.) Embroidered ottoman cover, infant’s blanket 


3d do C J Ryan, Rochester, trans. 

3 For best 12 varieties of table apples, N 

Haywood, Brighton, 5 

3 2d do B Hodge, Buffalo, trans and 2 

Best basket of standard fruit, J H Watts, 

3 Rochester, Sil. med. 

3 Pears. 

For the largest number of varieties of good 
3 pears, named and labelled, John Morse, 
Cayuga Bridge, 

3 Diploma, and Hovey’s Colored Fruits. 

3 2d do Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $5 
3d do Bissell Hooker, do, trans. 

3 For the largest and best collection of Au¬ 
tumn pears, named and labelled, El- 
3 wanger & Barry Dip. $5 

3 Best collection of newly introduced pears, 

3 with a description, <fcc., Ellwanger & 

3 Barry, Rochester, 

3 Diploma and Hovey’s Colored Fruits. 

9 ^Yo. 54.— Peaches, Plums, and Nectarines. 

3 Peaches. 

d Best 6 varieties named and labelled, Ellwan- 
~ ger and Barry, Rochester, Dip. & $5 

2d do John Donellan, Greece, 8 

•* Best 3 varieties named mid labelled, C J 

Ryan & Co., Rochester, 3 

3d do Henry M. Jennings, Ironde¬ 
quoit, “ trans. 

2 Best 12 peaches, Morrison Ford, Palmyra, $2 
et Od do O Ross, Penfield, trans. 


of silk, frame worsted work suspenders, Mrs S R Best see( jii ng variety 6 specimens, Bissell 
and Miss S R Vines, Utica: Norton’s Prize Es- ^ Hooker 


T »1« *±M1 lLLclLllUcl *Y.L J.LUV511. +* 

ul ' Monroe LUP Kest rag C!U 'P et 15 yds, Airs AV C Burritt, 

dr’butter knives Marshall, 5 

y 2d do E Bishop, Utica, 4 

’ < .j ii. 3d do B T Trimmer, Parma, Small Sil. Med 

d ami over. No. 47 .—Domestic Manufactures. 

Richmond, Best double carpet coverlet, Mrs S D Hick- 

^ox, Alexander, $5 

°’ r 2d do Mrs Eliza Maker, Lockport, 4 


3d do Mrs Luman Shepherd, Skeneatelas, 3 j small silver medal. 


1 table cover worsted work, Aliss V Acer, 
Pittsford: Transactions. 

1 table spread embroidered. Airs C A Skinner, 
Fairport: Norton’s Essays. 

2d best fancy, Miss Mary E Conklin, Roches¬ 
ter: $2. 

1 mosaic chair, Mrs J C Stone, Rochester:— 
Downing’s Fruits. 

1 embroidered chair and 2 handkerchiefs, Aire 
G W Fisher, Rochester: small silver medal. 

1 piece frame worsted work, Miss Alary Mills, 
Aurora: small silver medal. 

3 embroidered handkerchiefs, Aliss Kate Field, 
Roch: small silver medal. 

1 fire screen, Mrs A Elmendorf, Palmyra: 
small silver medal. 

1 fire screen, Mrs Ellen Dorr,Scottsville: Nor¬ 
ton’s Essay. 

1 straw bonnet, Miss J Monroe, Elbridge: 


trans Specimens of door plates and window signs, 
es N Bradley W Franklin, Rockton, dip. 

5 No. 62—DISCRETIONARY DEPARTMENT 
Yattp 111 ^ ~ Vo. 1. Agricultural Implements or Machinery 
Sil med. f or Agricultural purposes not before named. 

Best smut machine, L. Durkee, Alden, dip. 
good Smut machine, L VV Smith, Troy, certificate 

lorse, of having hitherto received the highest premium 
awarded by the Society. 

- ed Fruits. Horse-power churning machine, AVheeler, Me- 
ster, $5 lick & Co., Albany, large sil. med. 

trans. 1 canal wheel barrow, J Rapalje & Co., Roch- 
f Au- ester, Appleton’s Mechanics Magazine. 

[ > _ No. 63.— No. 2. Machinery of Metal composition 

JJip. os $o 

p earg for general uses. 

ger & II Granuis & Co,Rochester,l sett tinman’s ma¬ 

chines, dip. 

red Fruits. Sangster & Co., Buffalo, patent spring lanterns 
and lamps, sil. med. 

Allcott &• Bros., Rochester, locomotive lamp and 
lwan- patent burner, dip. 

Di & $5 Henry Wray, Rochester, locomotive lamp, large 
g sil. med. 

p j A Meneely & Son, AVest Troy, 1 chime bells, 

o certificate; 1st premium awarded heretofore. 

, ' A Meneely &■ Son, Troy, ship bell, sil. med. 

° nC ^rans A. Meneely & Sou, Troy, 1 case surveyor’s in- 

ivra IS 0 struments, dip. 

3 ’ traa g James Barnes, Franklin, stop coupling for at- 

° taching whiffletrees to carriages, dip. 

L $3 Chas W Russell, Washington, D. C., improved 
^ chimney cap ventilator and centripetal fire place, 
s each diploma. 

w , John A Jones,Rochester, card of re-cut files and 


& Hooker, p] uriJ - ^ chimney cap ventilator and centripetal fire place, 

BCSt v^__ d 'thTAJone^R.cl,o. t e,.»ari<,fre^t fi l,,„d 
A, n*rr V $ 3 Singer, New York, 2 sewing machines, 


4th do Airs Juliet Chamberlin, Penfield, 
5th do Sarah A Chapin, Henrietta, 

Best 10 yds kersey, Mrs Henry Weir, Pitts¬ 
town, 

2d do Mrs Jas T Vannamee, Pittstown, 
3d do David Hamlin, Clay, 


Vase shell flowers, Miss Mary E Conklin, 
Rochester: Norton’s Essay. 

9 specimens of embroidery, Miss Anna M Gar¬ 
field, Troy: Diploma. 

Child’s cloak, Mrs D W Fellows, Troy: small 
silver medal. 


2d do Ellwanger <fc Barry, Rochester, 3 
Best 4 varieties of good plums 6 varieties 
each, Isaac Hills, Rochester, 3 

2d do Elisha Dorr, Albany, 2 

Best 12 plums choice variety, O Page, Bata¬ 
via, 2 

2d do Benjamin Fish, Rochester, trans. 

No. 55.— Quinces, grapes, cranberries, dec 
Quinces. 

Best 12 quinces of any variety, Dr. N. AVin- 

ton, Havana, 3 

2d do J AV Seward, Rochester, trans. 

Grapes. 

Best and most extensive collection of good 
native grapes grown in the open air, 

Dr. AV A Underhill, Croton Point, 5 

Best 3 varieties of native or grapes grown 
under glass, three bunches of each to 
be shown, Bissell & Hooker, Rochester, 5 
2d do H L Smydora, Geneva, 2 

Best dish of native grapes, Henry Paine, 

Lockport, trans. 


large sil. med. and dip. 

J D White, Hartford, Ct., 1 engine lathe, dip. 

C W Coe, Buffalo, 1 hand drill, dip. 

Duryee, Forsyth & Co., Railroad track scale, 
$10 and dip. 

Do do improved road scraper, $3. 

Do do warehouse truck, small medal. 

Hitchcock & McMaster, Rochester, copying 
press, small medal. 

II E Smith, Fowlerville, 1 fan blower and bel¬ 
lows, dip. 

J M French, 1 miniature copper tea kettle and 
stand, $1. 

Wm Porter, New York, hand car and signal 
lamp, $3. 

Yo. 64.— No. 3. Articles constructed of wood. 

Ornamental gilt artist’s frame, Adam Elder, 
Rochester, large medal. 

Ornamental gilt portrait frame, J H Thompson, 
Rochester, sil. med. 

[ Concluded on page 6, this number.] 



















MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


ADDRESS 

Of the Hon. STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS, before the 
S New York State Agricultural Society ; delivered at 
) Rochester, September 19th, 1851. 

) Mr. President and gentlemen of the New York 
< Agricultural Society. 

( I have not the presumption to suppose that I 
S can enlighten this immense assemblage of scien- 

I tific and practical farmers, by any thing lean 
say on the subject of agriculture. The theme is 
so vast, and embraces so many co-ordinate 
branches of science and industry, that a mere 
enumeration of these would far exceed the limits 

! of this disconrse. 

Agriculture has found a larger field for the ex¬ 
ercise of the intellectual and moral energies of 
^ man in this country, than in any other on the 
( globe. It has found here the conditions of its 
) fullest development and its most ample success 
) —the greatest stimulus to exertion, and the high- 

{ est reward. Our country embraces a greater ex- 
) tent of territory, a more fertile soil, a more di- 
< versifiec climate, and above all, a far more intel- 
) ligent, energetic and independent yeomanry, 

( than any other with whose agricultural produc- 
) tions it is now competing for the markets of the 
( world. Our lands are cheap, and not exhausted 

I t by the cultivation of twenty centuries. Our far¬ 
mers are the owners of the soil in fee-simple, 
while the abolition of the laws of primogeniture 
prevents the accumulation of real property in 
the hands of a few land owners. Our country is 
the first that has set the world the example of 
( independent farming—the first that has restored 
l agricultural labor to that natural dignity, of 

i which the feudal systems of the old world had 
deprived it. Every tree planted by the Ameri¬ 
can farmer, every shrub, every flower he culti¬ 
vates, every hedge he grows, is his own, and de¬ 
scends as an inheritance to his children. 

Agriculture in this country is a highly respec¬ 
table, and, at the same time, a most attractive 
pursuit. It is not only resorted to as a means of 
| acquiring an honest independence, but as a dig- 
) nihed and pleasurable occupation by men of sci- 
) ence and letters, by statesmen and warriors, 

) merchants and navigators, in short by all who 
< have gathered wealth, honor and distinction in 
£ other pursuits of life. 

I So long as agriculture was the exclusive occu¬ 
pation of an enslaved peasantry, it produced lit¬ 
tle more than the necessaries of life. It remain¬ 
ed a mere sluggish labor; consuming men’s phys¬ 
ical strength, and descending, with little improve¬ 
ment, father to son, among those who were born 
and bred to it. Happily for the progress of 
mankind, the condition of the agricultural labor 
has changed in many parts of the world, and 
it is no small source of pride and gratification for 
us to know that it is the example of America 
which has wrought the change and restored ag- 
) riculture to itsoriginal rankamongthe mosthon- 
) orable occupations of men. It is now a profes- 
: sion calling to its aid science and the mechanic 
! arts, and, in its every branch, the inventive gen- 
> ius of man. The farmer, instead of merely fol- 
> lowing the beaten track of his ancestor, now 
\ brings to his pursuit his own powers of inquiry 
> and investigation. Chemistry teaches him the 
' nature and quality of the ingredients composing 
) his soil, the species of crop most suitable to its 
productive power, and the kinds of manure he 
! must use, and the proportion of cattle he must 
1 keep to make his farm productive. As be ac- 
' quires a knowledge of chemistry, of agricultural 
) geology, and of the physiology of plants and 
f animals, his crops become more certain, and his 
reward more sure. Armed with knowledge, the 
fertility of man’s mind has discovered remedies 
for the sterility of soils, and found means of 
guarding the fruits of his labor even against the 
vicissitudes of climate. This is not all. The 
\ American farmer possesses the means of multi- 
\ plying labor, and thereby its reward, by the most 
ingenious and effective machinery. 

Great as the ratio of our farming population 
may be, compared to that engaged in other pur¬ 
suits, it bears, as yet, no proportion to the quan¬ 
tity of uncultivated lands. We have more soil, 
than people to render it productive; while the 

very opposite ratio exists in the whole world._ 

As manual labor is expensive and procured with 
difficulty, machines are naturally called in to 
take its place without detriment to the laborer. 
The machine does not deprive him of employ¬ 
ment,—it merely performs that labor for which 
he has no time to spare, and without which his 
cultivation would be confined to narrower limits. 
No country can award a higher premium to the 
inventive genius of machinists than our own: 
none can boast of a greater number of inventions 
applicable to agricultural and the mechanic arts. | 
Our agricultural machines, especially, have excit¬ 
ed the admiration of the world; and along with 
our substantial achievements in that department ■ 
of industry, it is perhaps not unpleasant to have | 
extorted the testimony of England, on a late oc- , 
casion, to the ingenuity displayed by American , 
inventors. 

The growth of our country is marked by the , 
advancement of agriculture. Agriculture is set- ( 
tling our new States and Territories; agriculture , 
gives employment to our workshops; agriculture , 
furnishes the products which form the basis of ] 
our foreign and domestic commerce, agriculture, ; 
by supplying the bulky articles of our exports! r. 
employs the tonnage of our ship-builders, and in r 
seeking markets for its increased products, calls r 
for the construction of railroads and canals. The , 
farms of Western New York demanded the con¬ 
struction of the Erie Canal, and the farmer of the c 

Western States now calls for its enlargement._ v 

As the Western States and Territories become t 
settled, and agricultural products .accumulate, r j 
new railroads and canals become necessary to „ 
furnish means of transporlationto the seaboard. , 
The West is desirous of securing* - every avenue to c 
the sea. It requires the navigation of the Mis- c 
sissippi and of the St. Lawrenca, the canals of N. c 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, c 
and all the railroads now constructed or in pro- r 
cess of construction from the sea coast to the Mis- 0 
sissippi valley. And all these facilities will yet t 
prove insufficient to form adequate outlets for the c 
constantly accumulating products of the Western a 
farmers. New lines of communication will be c 
called into existence, and it is extremely doubt- e 
ful whether the capital and enterprise of the coun- t l 
try will be able to keep pace with the increased j, 
demands for internal improvements. c , 

Thus agriculture stimulates every species of c. 
industry, and is the parent and supporter of them ci 
all. What, I would ask, would be the present 
condition of our foreign commerce, had it not ti 
been stimulated by the increased productions of |, 
agriculture? What the condition ofourmercan- a 
tile navy, in steamers and sailing ships already ti 
outstripping that of the first maritime nation of n , 
the globe? It is the bulky products of agriculture ;u 
that makes up freights, and furnish the principal 
portion of our foreign exchanges. * ;| 

And it is fortunate for us, and for the preser- la 
vation of our liberal institutions, that agriculture th 
enters so largely into the political economy of th 
our country. cc 

As now pursued, it develops the mind and the or 
body, and preserves both the health and morals m 


of our people. As long as so large a portion of 
our voters are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
we need apprehend no danger to our republican 
institutions—no pernicious influence of foreign 
nations on the steady development of our wealth 
and power. Producing all the necessaries of life 
far beyond our own wants, and importing for the 
, I most part, only the luxuries, we are, whenever 
a- we choose, independent of the rest of the world; 
in while other nations, producing the necessaries of 
is life not in sufficient quantities to feed their own 
,te population, and depending on the sale of their 
re luxuries for the supply of this deficiency, will 
ts have a care not wantonly to interrupt our peace¬ 
ful relations with them. England, once ready 
x . “to spend her last guinea, and to sacrifice her 
0 f last man,’! to break down the continental system 
ie of Europe, will not easily be tempted to build 
tg up a similar system in America; arid it is not to 
ss be supposed that other nations will press forward 
j. to do that from which Great Britain wisely ab¬ 
le. stains. As long as the great body of our popu- 
j. lation is composed of owners and cultivators of 
the soil, we shall remain true to our republican 
y j instincts. We may not succeed in the produc- 
c .’ tion of every luxury for the enjoyment andgrat- 
le ification of man; but we will produce, at the 
.q cheapest rate, and in the greatest abundance, 
r _ those things which contribute most to the com- 
e fort, happiness, and peace, not only of our own 
re people, but of the laboring classes of all other 
j n countries. 

ja We are now able to furnish the whole world 
of with the cheapest and best food, and with the 
)( j cheapest and best raiment. We furnish grain, 
0 f provisions and cotton—the three staple articles 
1C 1 of commerce—in greater quantities and of better 
j. qualities, than any other nation; and the time is 
i_ not far distant when we will be able also to reg- 
3 _ ulate their prices. What a boundless field, then, 
is opened to our agricultural industry. What 
ample reward to the labor of our farmers! The 
'f command of the world-staples, even without the 
* acquisition of California, (which secures to us 
r _ the control of the precious metals,) must have 
i given us the control of the commerce of the 
world. 

' ’ Butindependent of these international consid- 
1 erations, there is yet another which will naturally 
1 suggest itself to your minds. Our agricultural 
products, owing to the vast extent of our territo- 
[* ry, and the great differences of soil and climate, 
> are so varied as to furnish abundant exchanges 
l_ for the domestic trade between the different 
>' Statesof the Union. They furnish in themselves 
'■ the materials of a very extensive internal com- 
n merce, employ, to a large extent, our coasting 
tonnage, and secure constant employment to our 
Steamboats and Railroads. Planting and farm- 
ing are the mutual allies of each other, as aie, 
' r indeed, all branches of agricultural industry, not- 
a withstanding the many prejudices which, in this 
’* respect, may be entertained in various sections of 

- the country. They take a narrow view of politi- 

- cal economy, who can see but jjval interests 
c growing out of the different productions of the 

- same country; and they are worse than bigoted 

- who, in consequence of it, indulge in unworthy 

7 jealousies or hostile sentiments towards brethren 
V of the same family. You cannot, by legitimate 
e means, benefit any one branch of industry of a 
? great country, without indirectly benefitting all 

8 the rest; but when, as in the case before us, one 
e interest is dependent on theother—when the pro- 
t ducer of the one article is the best and often the 

■ only consumer of the other, who is so rash as to 
1 assert that the prosperity of the one works the 
I injury of theother? But it is not my purpose 
3 on the present occasion, further to pursue this 
3 train of thought. My object is not to make pro- 
8 selytes for a particular theory; butsimply to show 
f the necessary connection and intimate relation- 
5 ship of all the branches of the same species of in- 
3 dustry, and their harmonious co-operalion in pro- 

• moting the wealth, happiness and power of a 
t great people. The free international exchanges 

of commodities, so eagerly sought for, as the 
i great commercial desideratum of the different 

• nations of Europe, exists already, by the simple 

■ operation of our federal constitution, between the 
, different Statesof this Union; and the products 
: of the different States of Europe are less varied 

than those of the different geographical divisions 
[ of our common country. The domestic exchang- 
i es of every country naturally constitute the great 
bulk of its entire commerce; but in none—per¬ 
haps not even in China—is so laage a portion of 
them furnished exclusively by the products of 
i the soil, as in our own. 

I have, thus far, briefly referred to agricul¬ 
ture, in connection with other branches of indus¬ 
try; but I propose to go a step further and con¬ 
sider by themselves some of the principal agri¬ 
cultural products which enter largely into die 
political economy of this country. I do this for ! 
the purpose of showing, not only how each par- 1 
ticular branch of agriculture may in turn aid in 1 
building up the commercial and maritime iin- 1 
portance of a nation; but also, how one species ( 
of agricultural industry may come to the assis- c 
tance of another, with which it seems to have no c 
necessary connection. And I may also be able c 
to show, from examples furnished by our histo- i 
ry, that even products seemingly competing r 
with each other in the same markets, may yet j 
have a tendency to create increased demands for \ 
all of them. With the theories and speculations s 
of political economists, I have no disposition to 
meddle before this audience. I shall content c 
myself with presenting facts, leaving you to t 
make the application. c 

The leading American agricultural staple is s 
cotton, and its cultivation and manufacture have c 
within the lest half century acquired an impor- ( 
tance tar exceeding all other similar pursuits.— a 
The plant, though indigenous to the tropical re- !, 
gions of Asia, Africa and.America, had only been y 
used to a limited extent, sor the purposes of r 
clothing, when the American invention of the f ( 
cotton-gin gave its cultivation an impetus and 0 
extension unprecedented in the annals of agri- r 
culture. No branch of human industry has ever j 
risen to importance and power so rapidly as that „ 
of cotton; none has produced so great a revolu- ^ 
tion in the commerce and manufactures of the c 
civilized world. Previous to the Revolution, r 
and even as late as the adoption of the federal q 
constitution, not a single pound of cotton was v 
exported from America; while it is now not only c 
the principle article^of our exports, (exceeding c . 
in value all other agricultural exports of our p 
country), but the great basis of our foreign ex- p 
changes, and the most powerful lever of the 
commerce of the world. P 

The cotton trade alone has sufficed to revolu- tl 
tionize the commerce of the world. Wherevera o: 
bale of cotton goes, it carries with it a portion of n 
American intelligence and power. The aboli- pi 
tion of the corn laws of England—opening the ai 
ports of Great Britain to American bread-stuffs 
and provisions—was a triumph achieved by the tl 
American cotton grower over the feudal aristoc- si: 
racy of the old world. It furnished bread to the is 
laboring masses of Great Britain and Ireland, at in 
the same time that it clothed them, and formed ci 
the first step towards the amelioration of their es 
condition. It afforded increased markets, not lu 
only to the products of the South; but, from the ia 
necessary relation of all articles of commerce, ca 


also to those of the Northern and North-Wes¬ 
tern States of the Union. What has been effect¬ 
ed in England by the power of American Agri¬ 
culture, must, in due coarse of time, extend to 
every commercial and manufacturing country on 
the continent of Europe. The battle against 
commercial restrictions is now waging in Belgi¬ 
um, France, Germany, and Italy, and must 
eventually terminate in the abrogation of all 
monopolies. 

In enumerating the leading agricultural sta¬ 
ples of our country, we are naturally led to the 
consideration of the tobacco plant. It is not my 
purpose here to inquire how far the use of tobac¬ 
co, in any of its forms, may be regarded as an 
elegant accomplishment, or whether its culture 
should be encouraged, as one of the necessaries 
of life. In Holland, on the shores of the Baltic, 
and other countries of Europe, I believe, it has 
been regarded as a medicinal plant, and an anti¬ 
dote against prevailing diseases: while in some 
of the German States, its growth, owing to the 
general use of the weed, is enforced by law.— 
Be this as it may, the use of tobacco, in some 
shape, has become general in every quarter of 
the globe, and its production an object of nation¬ 
al importandB. 

Tobacco enters largely into our foreign ex¬ 
changes, being second only to cotton on the list 


to cotton cm the list 


of our agricultural exports. There is no nation 
with which we trade that does not use tobacco; 
while in several European countries it is a gov¬ 
ernment monopoly, and one of the chief articles 
from which revenue is derived. In several 
Statesof this Union, it constitutes the chief sta¬ 
ple article of agriculture, and its producers are 
large consumers of the ordinary products of the 
farm and dairy of other States;* while in some of 
the Northern and North-western States, its cul¬ 
ture has been introduced,as even more profitable 
than the usual agricultural industry of our far¬ 
mers. 

But we not only export tobacco, we are also 
importers of the article to a large amount for our 
own consumption. It becomes an appropriate 
subject of inquiry, therefore, whether our soil 
and climate are not adapted to the production of 
those superior qualities which we now import, as 
well as to those in the production of which we 
excel other portions of the world; and the ques¬ 
tion may also arise whether our qualities of to¬ 
bacco may not be improved so as to equal those 
now imported from the principal West India Is¬ 
lands? At all events, tne action of government 
is invoked not to slacken in its endeavors to in¬ 
duce the governments of France, Belgium and 
Austria, to abandon their present tobacco monop¬ 
olies, and to open their ports to the reception of 
this, as well as other agricultural staples of our 
country. I am aware that these endeavors up to 
this moment, have met with but little success; 
but this constitutes no valid reason why they 
should be abandoned. The age of monopolies is 
passed, and the check which every monopoly 
imposes on other branches of commerce, and 
through it, indirectly, on the revenue, added to 
our own governmental remonstrances, can in the 
end hardly fail to open the eyes ot those nations, 
and to effect the desired object. 

I would now invite your attention to the ex¬ 
portation of breadstuff's. At one time, in the 
history of our country, a general impression pre¬ 
vailed that we should never be able to export 
wheat and flour to Europe. The distance from 
European markets, the cost of transportation, in¬ 
terest on capital, insurance, all were figured up 
against us to show that competition with the 
wheat growers of Europe, was entirely out of the 
question, and that we must confine our export of 
breadstuffs to the British North American Colo¬ 
nies, the West Indies and South America. This 
error, however, has been corrected by experience. 
Without including our large exports during the 
famine year, when we were almost the only sel¬ 
lers in the markets of Europe, our exports show 
a respectable increase in ordinary years; our 
means of transportation have improved, produc¬ 
tion has become cheaper, distances have been 
shortened, by the saving of time, and in spite of 
all the lugubrious prophesies of our croakers, w,e 
find our farmers competing with the principal 
wheat growers of Europe in their own markets! 
American breadstuffs have gained a permanent 
foothold in the principal markets of the world, 
and our wheat flour is quite as great a favorite 
in Mark Lane, as any other species of the same 
article imported into England. Occasional fluc¬ 
tuations in prices—in particular years of large 
crops—must of course, be submitted to in the 
trade of all agricultural staples; but these will be 
met, and their influences guarded against, by a 
frugal, industrious people. 

But while in the trade of wheat and flour we 
meet with powerful rivals in the Nortli and 
South of Europe—among the people on the Bal¬ 
tic and those bordering on the Black Sea—the 


trade in Indian corn and corn meal, and in pro¬ 
visions, is to a great extent, left almost without 
competition, save that which proceeds from the 
offer of cheaper and inferior substitutes. We 
can furnish good provisions,at lower ratesthan any 
other country on the globe; and Indian corn has 
no longer any other real competitor in British 
markets than the now uncertain crop of Irish 
potatoes. With this view of the subject, you 
will pardon me if I at once proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of that important American staple. 

Indian corn is, no doubt, an indigenous plant 
of North and South America; having been cul¬ 
tivated by the Indians many centuries before the 
discovery of this continent. Antiquarian re¬ 
searches and architectural ruins show that Indian 
corn must have been grown and held in high es¬ 
teem as the chief article of food by the Aztecs, 
and this supposition becomes the more probable, 
as the principal other grains now cultivated in 
America have been since introduced from Eu¬ 
rope. It constitutes now a chief article of food 
for man and the animals subject to his dominion 
on this continent, and an important article of ex¬ 
port to Europe, although many parts of Southern 
Europe have been found well adapted to its 
growth. It recommends itself to the great body 
of consumers by its nutritious qualities, far ex¬ 
ceeding those of other substitutes for wheat and 
rye, now in use among the laboring classes of 
Europe, and by the great variety of forms in 
which it may be prepared for food. French 
chemists assert that two cents’ worth of Indian 
corn will go further in sustaining animal life than 
ten cents’ worth of wheat, rye or barley. There 
is no doubt that its consumption is increasing 
everywhere, and that its production in this coun¬ 
try, on the largest scale, will abundantly reward 
the farmer. Indian corn will, in due time, not 
only partially supplant the potato, (which is 
now an uncertain crop in Europe,) but also com¬ 
pete successfully with the more valuable grains 
and breadstuffs. 

Among the agricultural products entering into 
the general consumption of all civilized nations, 
sugar deservedly occupies a very high rank. It 
is a disputed question whether the sugar cane is 
indigenous to America. It has been known and 
cultivated from the earliest periods, in Asia, and 
especially in China, and is by some supposed to 
have been introduced into America by the Span¬ 
iards and Portuguese. Others maintain that the 
cane is a plant indigenous to the New World. I 


?- incline to the latter opinion, but leave the subject 
t- to those who have the time and the inclination 
i- to investigate it. 

,o Sugar from cane is produced to a great extent 
n in the United States: but a large portion is yet 
rt imported from foreign counties. Whether the 
i- United States will ever be able to produce the 
rt quantity required for their own consumption, re- 
11 mains to be seen, and will in all likelihood de¬ 
pend on the probable annexation of more sugar- 
i- growing states to the Union. Some portions of 
ie Louisiana, Texas and Florida produce cane su- 
y gar to the extent of rewarding the cultivators; 
;- while in many of lhe Northern States large 
n amounts of sugar are manufactured from the ma- 
■e pie tree. The whole quantity, however, does not 
:s meet the demand for home consumption, and the 
c, question has often been asked whether some oth- 
is er plant, easily raised and cultivated, may not, 
i- in part at least, supply the deficiency? 
e The cultivation of the beet-root,for the manu- 
e facture of sugar,was introduced in France,during 

- the operation of the continental system. That 
1(3 prohibitory system, as long as it continued, con- 
’ stituted in itself the amplest protection against 

■ all foreign competition: but when, upoir the fall 
of Napoleon, some of the French colonies which 
had been seized upon by Great Britain, during 
the war, were restored to France, and the conti- 

13 nental system itself abandoned, protection, in 
b the shape of high duties upon colonial sugar, 

- was deemed necessary to sustain the cultivation 
:8 of the beet-root. Under Louis Philippe the 
1 growth of beet-root and the manufacture of beet- 
■" root sugar, received the utmost attention and 
e fostering care of the Government. Both were 
e encouraged by a series of legislative enactments, 

i and, for a while, a fierce struggle was maintain- 

■ ed between the advocates of the French colonial 
e system, and the friends of the domestic article. 

- The large and predominant interest of the con¬ 
sumer, which required, as an act of justice to all, 

0 that both kinds of sugar should be able to com- 
1 pete fairly for the home market, was entirely left 
® out of the question. Meanwhile the protection 
| of beet-root sugar increased more than ten-fold 

* in amount, and since the entire removal of the 
8 protection by the imposition of an excise duty 
e upon it, equal to the import duty on the colonial 

article, that branch of industry has maintained 

* itself in defiance of all competition. 

e I am not aware that the soil and climates of 

- France are, in any respect, better adapted to the 
t cultivation of the beet-root than many portions 

■ of the United States. At all events, considering 

* that Prussia, Belgium, Saxony, other parts of 

* Germany, and even Russia, have imitated the 

* example of France, with the same if not greater 
r success, there is no reason to suppose that it is 
3 entirely inapplicable to the United States; situ- 
J ated, for the most part, in equally favorable lat- 
f itudes, and subjected to similar influences of cli- 
8 mate. Is it not, therefore, a question worthy of 
j your attention, whether the cultivation of the 

* oeet-root, as a sugar plant, may not be success- 
> fully introduced into our country, as a means of 
3 supplying the deficiency of cane ? 

’ This subject derives additional interest from 
the consideration that sugar in this country, has 
become an article of ordinary, daily consump- 
3 tion by every class of our population, and that 
the comfort and the well being of our industri- 
' al laborers require that its consumption should 
1 rather increase than diminish, in proportion to 

■ the increasing population of the United States. 

Rice is a native of India ; but was at an early 
, period of our colonial history, transplanted to 
: the shores of South Carolina and Georgia. I be¬ 
lieve I hazard nothing in asserting that it is now 
growing more luxuriantly on our soil, than on 
’ the one that gave it birth, and that South Caro¬ 
lina rice, on account of its superior quality, com¬ 
mands the very highest price in foreign markets. 
It is the staple article of a section of country, 
which is comparatively valueless for any other 
species of agricultural productions; being princi¬ 
pally raised on swampy ground, naturally sub- 
, ject to inundation. 

It is moreover confined to a few localities, and 
limited in quantity, though constituting a very 
valuable crop. Heretofore rice has only been 
raised in southern latitudes; but within a few 
years,—since the territory of Minesofa has been 
thrown open to settlers,—it has been ascertained 
that the innumerable small lakes and swamps, 
which dot the map of that section of country! 
upon the head waters of the Mississippi, contain 
a luxurious and spontaneous growth of wild rice, 
which is well adapted to culinary purposes. Is it 
not then, a subject worthy of in vestigation,wheth¬ 
er this new species of rice,a native of theNorth, 
and accustomed to a northern climate, may not 
be produced in the swamps and marshes which 
now disfigure our best agricultural regions, and 
remain a source of disease and death to their in¬ 
habitants ? I merely throw out these hints to 
direct your attention to the subject; not knowing 
whether others may not have preceded me. 1 
leave it to your better knowledge, and to your 
practical qualifications as farmers, to make the 
necessary experiments; believing that in agricul¬ 
ture, as in other sciences and occupations, experi¬ 
ence alone is the proper test of all discoveries 
aitd improvements. 

I have, within the last year, procured a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the seeds of this rice from 
the Patent office at Washington, and distributed 
them among those whom I thought likely to 
make experiments in different parts of the coun¬ 
try; but sufficient time has not elapsed t6 ascer¬ 
tain the result. Were it not for the British sys¬ 
tem of differential duties upon articles, the pro¬ 
ductions of different species of labor, South Ca¬ 
rolina and Georgia rice would have continued to 
be exported in large quantities. But the system 
by which England has, of late years, favored the 
agricultural products of her East India provin¬ 
ces, to the detriment and ruin of her own West 
India colonies, has also, for a time at least, exer- 1 
cised a discouraging influence on the rice-grow- : 
ers of America. It is a subject of congratula- ! 
tion, therefore, to know that, more recently, rice J 
has found a ready home market, at such remu- 
nrrating prices, as promise to that branch of ag¬ 
riculture a long period of prosperty and success. 1 
Hemp has long been, and still continues to be, ' 
a very considerable item in our foreign imports. ^ 
The government itself has, from its foundation, ' 
been a large importer of hemp, for naval purpo¬ 
ses, in addition to what has been introduced, on £ 
private account, principally for the use of our I 
commercial marine. < 

l he importations commenced when little or t 
no hemp was produced in this country, and have 1 
been continued, under the impression that Am- t 
erican hemp was not equal to that of Russia for t 
the manufacture of cordage. It has long since r 
been ascertained, however, that our soil and cli- i 
mate are well adapted to the growth of hemp, c 
and that we can produce it cheap and in abun- t 
dance. It is now believed that the hemp grown t 
in Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, ii 
Iowa, and perhaps other States of the Union, is n 
fully equal to the Russian in strength and tex- h 
ture, and that our countrymen have discovered tl 
a process of rotting, by which it can be ren- z 
dered equal, if not superior, to that of Russia, 
for all purposes to which the latter has been ap- t' 
plied in this country. The fact renders the cul- a 


’t ture of hemp well worth the attention of Ameri- 
n can agriculturists. A people now only the sec* 
ond, and destined soon to be the first commerci- 
it al and maritime nation of the world, ought to 
it bestow a special care on all products necessary 
e to the success of its commercial and naval en- 
e terprise. The capacity of our soil for the pro- 
ductions of hemp is unlimited; while our im- 
*- mense foreign, coastwise, and internal naviga- 
'- tion, insure to it- an ample and increasing home 
>f market. 

I would fain say a few words on the culture 
R of Mulberries, in connection with the raising of 
e the silk-worm and the manufacture of silk. I 

- am aware that the experiments heretofore made 
't have usually proved unsuccessful; but the en- 
e terprise resembled more a mercantile specula- 

- tion than a fair trial by practical men. I am 
t, loth to believe that within the wide range of our 

Northern and Southern latitudes, there should 
. not be a spot favorable to the cultivation of the 
g silk-worm. Silk-worms, and the peculiar species 
it of mulberry upon which they live, were first 

- introduced into Asia Minor from China; and 
it the experiment having succeeded in Greece, in 
1 Turkey, in France, in Italy, in Spain, and in Por- 
h tugal, is it not reasonable to suppose that they 
g would also thrive in many portions of our own 

- country, if the attention ana care were bestowed 
n upon them which are the conditions of their 
r, growth? Experiments have lately been made 
n in South Carolina in the cultivation of the 
e Chinese tea-plant, and if the accounts I have 
,- seen, are to be relied upon, have entirely suc- 
d ceeded. 

e Why then should not silk, an article much less 
3 , delicate than tea, and which has already succeed- 

- ed in so many different climes, be susceptible al- 
.1 so of profitable cultivation in the U. States. A 
3 . large portion of our imports from Europe, con- 

- sists of manufactured silks, and if we could suc- 
1, ceed in domesticating that species of industry, a 

- degree of stability would be imparted to ourfor- 
’t eign commercial policy,which would serve to pre- 
a vent the confounding of political economy with 
i partizan politics. 

e My remarks on the subject of Silk, apply, per- 
f haps, with equal force, to the cultivation of the 
,1 Vine. The vine is a native of Asia, but has at- 
i tained its highest perfection in Europe and Afri¬ 
ca. While there is scarcely a species of Asiatic 
f wine known to commerce,'some of the highest 
e priced wines in Europe are manufactured from 
s vineyards in lattitude 48 and 50. Careful tend- 
y ing and manuring, and the treatment of the wine 
f in the cask and in the cellar, seem to have done 
e everything. We have as many varieties of the 
r grape as any part of the world, indigenous to our 
s own country, and growing luxuriantly wild in 

- wood and prairie. The greater part of them,how- 

- ever, remain uncultivated, without the least val- 

- ue being attached to them by our farmers. Yet 
f strange to say, almost every experiment which 
j has been made with our indigenous grape, has 

- succeeded. Good wines, far superior in quality 
f to the ordinary hocks and clarets imported into 

this country, are now made from pure indigenous 
j grape, in many portions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

3 Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and doubt- 
. less in other Statesof the Union; while it is well 
^ known that wine has long been a staple article 
. of production in the valley of the Rio Grande 
I and the southern portion of California. The Ca- 
> tawba grape has shown itself admirably adapted 
to the manufacture of champagne, while the 
lighter sorts of it furnish an excellent article for 
^ the iGe of the table. I have been informed that 
1 natives of Europe, now adopted citizens of the U. 
States, are willing to pay a higher price for them 
than for the usual qualities of French or German 
wines to which they are accustomed. 

A very fair ladies wine is produced in North 
Carolina, from an indigenous grape, called senp- 
pernong, peculiar to that State. 

Similar experiments have been made in other 
States, and it would, indeed, seem as if the in¬ 
digenous American grape were infinite in its va¬ 
rieties, and its culture better adapted to the soil 
and climate of this country than that of any oth¬ 
er kind of grape imported either from Europe, 
Africa or the Canary Islands. In view of these 
facts, it is certainly no wild conjecture to suppose 
that the United States will, in a very short time, 
produce good wine so cheap and in such abun¬ 
dance, as to render it a common and daily bev¬ 
erage. Such a result is not to be deprecated on 
the part of those most, scrupulous on the subject 
of ardent spirits, for it is a well established fact, 
verified by the observation of every day, that 
the population of wine-growing countries is not¬ 
ed for sobriety and temperance. The mostsober 
people of the old world, are in the winegrowing 
countries of southern Europe, where the article, 
like water, is placed on every table, free of cost, 
but an extra charge made for coffee and a verv 
exorbitant one for tea. They scarcely ever in¬ 
dulge in it to excess, while in northern Russia, 
where ardent spirits are used as substitutes for . 
wines, intoxication is the prevailing vice; the ex¬ 
ample having been set by no less illustrious a 
person than Peter the Great. 

I am now about to say a few words on a very 
important branch of husbandry, of peculiar in¬ 
terest to the American farmer. I allude to the 
growth of wool; an article which in no small de¬ 
gree affects our foreign and domestic exchanges. 
So far as experience has demonstrated, large por¬ 
tions of our country are admirably adapted to 
the growth of wool. In the production of no 
other article has there been so great an improve¬ 
ment in quantity and quality. Our early at¬ 
tempts at wool growing were almost exclusively 
confined to the inferior breeds of sheep, and the 
coarser qualities of wool, under the prevalentim- 
pression that the Saxon, Merino, South Downs, 
and all other finer qualities, could not be raised 
in this country. Recent experiments however, 
go far to show that the finer qualities of wool 
can be produced in this country, by similar care 
and attention to the breed and culture of the 
sheep, as well as in any part of Europe, and to 
an extent far beyond our present demand. The 
hills of New England, New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, have been shown to be well adapted*to 
the raising of sheep, and it can hardly be doubt¬ 
ed that the mountains of Virginia, North Caro- 
! lina and other Southern States, are equally fa¬ 
vorable to the same culture. 

Wool and sheep-growing are also becoming 
an important branch of industry on the Western 
prairies, and it is highly probable that the regi¬ 
ons best adapted to them, will yet be found be¬ 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific, in the val¬ 
leys and upon the great plains, on both sides of 
the Rocky Mountains. Those regions are par¬ 
ticularly adapted to grazing. They are for the 
most part elevated, dry and healthy, abounding 
in rich grasses and pure water. The extent of 
country to which I refer, embraces an area more 
than twice that of the original thirteen States of 
the Union, and is destined to be occupied by an 
intelligent, industrious and energetic race of 
men, not inferior in any respect to those who in¬ 
habit the old States. Nature has designed it for ' 
the habitation of an agricultural people, andgra- ! 
zing must be their predominant pursuit. 1 

In the early stages of the woolen manufac- \ 
turesof Europe, the finer qualities of wool were i 
almost exclusively supplied by Spain, and the ( 
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belief existed there, as it did here, that no other functions of the horse, the ox and the sheep, and 
country could supply the same quality. The will no doubt enter largely into, the domestic 


The National Agricultural Society would also 


northern climate, it was thought, would impair 
the fineness of the staple. But the Merino sheep 
introduced into England soon dispelled that pre- 
judice, and their introduction, at the beginning 
of die present century, into Saxony and Silesia, 


hope to see introduced into the Alleghany and various agricultural and framed associations in 
Rocky Mountains—are the raw material employ- foreign countries. It would, in fact, be the great 


of die present century, into Saxony and Silesia, ed in many of the most valuable tissues of the centre of agricultural information which would 
established the fact, that proper care and culti- East, and there is no reason to doubt that with diffuse knowledge in a thousand different direc- 
vation will do tnore’in this branch of husbandry the same raw material at our command, and with tions, over the whole length and breadth of our 
than mere climate or other favorable adventitious the aid of suitable machinery, our ingeniousand land, and to which every farmer could confident- 
circumstances. The Saxon Merino, for the pur- enterprising countrymen, would in due time fur- ly apply for advice and instruction on any sub¬ 
pose of wool-growing, is now far superior to the nish similar, if not better fabrics. ject connected with his profession. 

Spanish, and its wool brings a much higher I must now apologise for briefly introducing And here I may pause to inquire whether the 
price in the principal markets of England a topic, not legitimately connected with agncul- Smithsonian Institute, at the seat of the Nation- 
Franee and Belgium. Indeed the finer qualities ture, and not properly coming within the scope «1 Government might not, ex officio, became a 
of wool are now almost exclusively supplied by of your society. I would gladly avoid it, if its colaborator and efficient assistant of theNational 
Germany, while "Spanish Merino wool has al- introduction were not in some degree necessary Agricultural Society, in all its literary and scien- 
most entirely disappeared from the wool mar- to complete the cycle of ideas which have sug- t,;g c branches? Might not the Institute aid the 
kets of Europe. gested these reflections. I cannot close my re- Society in its periodical publications, and, in 

The history of wool-growing and shcep-cul- marks without referring to the Mineral wealth of conjunction with it, diffuse the greatest amount 
ture in Europe is full of valuable lessons to the our country. ... .... of “useful knowledge among men.” Surely, 


ture in Europe is full of valuable lessons to the our country. ... .... of “useful knowledge among men.” Surely, 

American farmer. It shows what knowledge, America is as rich in minerals as in soil, and the philanthropic intention of the worthy foun- 
diligence and care can accomplish against ad- produces all valuable and useful metals in the der 0 f t] ia t institution, could not be carried out 
verse climates and indifferent soils. The lesson greatest abundance. Iron is not confined to any i n ;l more suitable and effective manner, than by 
is full of encouragement to us, and has already particular locality. It is found in various parts making it thus subserve the great interests of 
stimulated the emulation of our husbandmen.— of New England and New York; it extends agriculture in all its branches. Whatever its 
If I can read the future of this country, wool, in throughout the whole state of Pennsylvania and p rcsen t usefulness maybe, it can perform no 
a very few years, will become as much an article the mountain regions of Maryland, Virginia and higher duty than contribute in the most efficient 
of exportation, as cotton, provisions and bread- North Carolina; it exists in large quantities in manner> to the perfection of that species of hu- 


avery few years, will become as much an article the mountain regions of Alary land, Virginia and higher duty than contribute in the most efficient 
of exportation, as cotton, provisions and bread- North Carolina; it exists in large quantities in manner, to the perfection of that species of hu- 
stuffs, and this notwithstanding the powerful ri- the states of Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, 1 ennessee Inan industry, which is the parent and promoter 
valry which our wool-growers on the Pacific and Illinois, and on Lake Superior; furnishing 0 f a R others, and on which the safety and per- 


will find in the progress of wool-growing in Aus- every where the levers of civilization to an in- manence of our institutions rest as on their 
tralia. ' dustrious and energetic people. broadest foundations. 

There is one more species of industiy, lately I he coal region of the United States includes Mr. President and Gentlemen, in bringing this 
come into use as an incident to agriculture, Pennsylvania, parts of Maryland, Virginia, discourse to a conclusion, I am not insensible to 
which I deem of sufficient importance to lccom- North Carolina, Geoigia, Alabama, Tennessee, the magnitude and importance of my theme. I 
mend to the attention of your society. It is the Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and bave approached it with diffidence before an au- 


manence of our institutions rest as on their 
broadest foundations. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, in bringing this 


results in the agriculture and commerce of our ties in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin.— higher reach of thought than I have found lime 


country. Copper is found to some extent in various parts an d opportunity to bring to its elucidation. I scenery, the clear stream and clc 

The uses to which Lard Oil maybe applied of the Union: but the great copper-fields aie on bave sought at least to show, not only the digni- the hriirhf sno which rrilded the h 

are almost infinite. It was first employed as a the borders of Lake Superior, and in Mew Mex- t and va [ ue of your calling, in its influence over . .. ^ ® , , 

substitute for lamp oil and sperm candles; but ioo. Gold and silver are found in California Or- the destiny and elevation of our country, but to its rising and dwindled and playei 

was gradually made to take the place of almost egon and New Mexico, and along the range of enforce the great truth, that a common interest subunits’ SO gloriously in its SCttinj 

every species of animal fat, or vegetable oil, em- the Alleghany mountains in Virginia, North p n p s together, throughout the diversities of soil, soldier resolved to live and die her 

ployed in manufactures, and is now most exten- Carolina and Georgia. . . . of climate, and of production, the noble fabric of j w ;*b wounds and almost wor 

sively used in all kinds of machinery. It is also One great peculiarity of the mining regions of American Industry. red w . wounds, and alm istwor 

introduced to a very large extent, in many America, and especially those of coal, iron and , , , the service of his country, for he 

branches of domestic economy, and when refined lead, consist in the remarkable fact that the min- ^ e ^ ve 0 inveS”™ rsffit? You through two long wars, lie found 

and properly prepared, is used even in the shape eral is found in large quantities, beneath the that you may well rejoice n y P • . , ° littlo nbnrebir« 

of a condiment of the table, or an indispensable richest and most productive soil; promising at may well rejo.ee in its tnumphs-the pcacefu place. In yonder little churchy, 

article of the toilette. Lard oil, it is said, is the same time, a rich harvest to both the miner triumph of Labor, of Art, and of Science. bones and nearly all his family, 

loivrolv PYnnrfcp.fi to France, anrl after undergoing' and i.Via husbandman. Wo. not onlv produce the may recall with pride that 1 ustrious race o rni_ _ i-Vn-nct umnf domn 


oran cues or uomesbro economy, uuu w ueu icuucu ieau, consist in mo reiuai idviuiat uiomiu- - „ . . • ' Qllif y ~ through two long wars, lie iouna a resung poseu mat we snouia maKG a little iamilv 

p“L lh at | place. 8 in hu>e ch— fc ** >*«*» so m c four or 


A HaUw iilusmm. 

The following truly beautiful and pa- ________________ 

thetic sketch we extract from the editorial For the Rural New-Yorker, 

correspondence of the N. Y. Day Book.- STANZAS: CONTENT. 

The editor is on a visit to Windham, Greene _ 

Co., N. Y., the home of his childhood. The I would not fly to the sky afar, 

whole letter is worth a dozen “Saratoga” To fix my home, on a twinkling star, 

and “Newport” letters, filled with vapid Nor yet on an isle in the deep blue sen, 

nothings descriptive of the flutter of fash- Far from mankind wo,,!d 1 wi9h 10 be ‘ 

ionable life; this is full of the genuine feel- And 1 w0uld >‘ v e m elfin bowers, 

inn that does one good to read it, awaken- slec >’ in the cu i’- of tl,e wild - w00d flowers - 

. & u v And dance ’neatb the lily’s breast so white, 

ing corresponding emotions in our bosoms: Ur sail turough the air> 0I , pintam8 , 5ght 

. “ Ri g ht , here >. between the mountains ri- * But here , would dwell , 0I1 ray native 8horc , 
sing on either side up to vhe xery heavens, Where the foot of the tyrant, is felt no more; 

and before and behind as you face the east Here let me dwell, and l would not ask 

or the west, throwing their arms and lock- feRy realms, mid sunbeams to bask¬ 
ing in each other’s embrace, my father, To fly on high, to the trembling star, 

• , • , , i , ._.i _ _ Or to dwell in some green isle afar. 

sixty-eight years ago last April, then a boy Rochester( N Y jenny_. 

of eleven, traveling with h's rather (an old _ 

soldier of the French war) on foot from A WORD FOR THE LADIES. 

Massachusetts west, encamped beside yon- - 

der high rock for the night. This little The English women are healthy in body 
brook that gurgles and ripples along at our and of course, in mind. Sickly sentiment- 
feet was then full of speckled trout, and the alism, and a “rose water philanthropy” 
next morning furnished the father and son which expends itself over French romances 
with a delicious breakfast. Here foxes and and artificial flowers, has no Jot or portion 
squirrels and partridges darted and fluttered in their characters. They are women .— 
through the woods. Deer came down from And their children are worthy of them, for 
the hills and drank in the brook where they they are red-cheeked, of stout muscle, and 
were fishing, or cropped the leaves from the nimble gait, of fine health and appetite.— 
bushes that covered them in their tent, and The reason of all this is that the English 
‘there were none to molest or make afraid.’ women exercise more in the open air than 
Pleased with the open valley, the mountain our women do. An English woman of re¬ 
scenery, the clear stream and clearer sky, finement thinks nothing of walking a half 
the bright sun which gilded the hill tops m dozen miles, nothing of riding on horseback 
its rising and ‘ dwindled and played on their twenty, nothing of leaping on the back of 
summits’so gloriously in its setting, the old a trusty animal and jumping hedges and 
soldier resolved to live and die here. Scar- ditches in pursuit of game, 
red with wounds, and almost worn out in I remember of once being at William 
the service of his country, for he had been and Mary Howitt’s when some one pro- 
through two long wars, he found a resting posed that we should make a little family 


largely exported to France, and after undergoing and the husbandman. We not only produce the rec an ^ '.Tw 

various chemical opeiations, re-imported into minerals necessary to the construction of tools, cultivators, who from Cincinnatus o h - * 
the United States, and sold in various metamor- agricultural implements and machinery, in an ton, graced and ennobled Apiculture, and which 
as salatl oil, „o m „t« m , or boar's grease, graced stated industrial develop^; but 3 


even the ingenuity of European chemists, will, It is maintained by some writers on the subje< 
in due time, find its match in the indigenous that mining, if not a branch of agriculture, is 
“Yankee ingenuity” of the United States.— least a kindred pursuit. The agriculturists dra 
Meanwhile I am glad to see the lard oil manufac- from the earth the organic power which sustains 


It is maintained by some writers on the subject, ™e moors or ns ouue oocieiy wm uu too nu,« 
that mining, if not a branch of agriculture, is at wldel J productive of benign results, not only m 


promoting and advancing its own husbandry, 
out its bright example will be felt in all quarters 


bones and nearly all his family. five miles. The thought never entered my 

The forest went down before his axe— head that they proposed going on foot. As 
the wilderneg? became a garden — and this we crossed the tbreshhold of the door I 
beautiful valley soon teemed with the ‘ busy was expecting the next moment to help the 
haunts of men,’ and life and activity were two ladies making our party into the car- 
seen all around. Factories, shops, school- rmge. But 1 saw no carriage—and when 
houses and churches sprang into existence 1 asked where was the carriage, I got for a 
—and what but a few years before was repiy, “We are going on foot of course!” 
alone the abode of wild beasts, became re- And so we walked all the way there, and 
ally ‘ a happy valley,’ where men delighted rambled all the day long over the beautiful 
to dwell. forest, and at night walked back to “ The 

Twenty-two years after the first night’s Elms.” I kept looking at the ladies while 


Meanwhile 1 am giaa to seetneiara on manuiac- q”- qy - .U, - Hip RpTinblic ally * a nappy valley, wnere men uengnieu 

toriea flourish, having no apprehension that they vegetable life—the miner delivers her of the treas- , , tn dwell forest, and at night walked back to “The 

T’S?sSiW^S Ja’ato’Sfi'JrM“ «s; ye™ *i~” i ^ 

Railors and the great nursery of our navy. On ens the body, and renders it capable of great in the discharge of duties to your State and encampment-forty-six years ago-my fa- we were returning, expecting to see them 

the contrary, it appears that sperm oil, notwith- physical exertion. A knowledge of mineralogy, Oomitry, w^cb bnng J 1 * ^ ther purchased this farm from Mr. Living- faint away; and finally when we all sat 

standing the competition of lard, is still com- geology and chemistry, is indispensable to the God and the gratitude of Men. As the dews from F . , f . , f down on the greensward for a moment, I 

maVwIimr -psneef-ible and remunerating prices - successful pursuit of both branches of industry, Heaven refresh and fertilize the earth, and glad- ston, who received HIS grant 01 it irom Uie t 

^Ruoenor mTalhies and the viable uJes to and will enable the farmer to look for new sour- den the heart of the husbandman, so will your crown of England. At that time, people ventured very quietly to ask one of them, 

it-, mav be annlied. oneratim? unite as cesof wealth beneath the soil he cultivates;wLile labors, steadily pursued, wisely directed and i d to ta ^ e the land and vav rent, “Are you not very tired ! ” I got for a re- 


the contrary. ic appears iniit sperrn on, iiuiwnn- -^ , sy, ... A , c 

standing the competition of lard, is still com- geology and chemistry, is indispensable to the God and the gratitude of Men. As the dews from 
sanding respectable and remunerating prices; successful pursuit of both branches of industry, Heaven refresh and fertilize the earth, and glad- 

liiciiivmic ^ r , 1 1 ° 1 . _i — 4 1-./-v 1 /-./-.lr' nnnr onnv. ( on tho hpjirh nf t.hp. hnftham man so will vmir 


its superior qualities and the valuable uses to and will enable the farmer to look for new sour- den the heart of the husbandman so will your 
whirl it may be applied, operating quite as ces of wealth beneath the soil he cultivatesjwhile abors, steadily pursued wisely directed and 
much in its favor as the diminished number of it will induce the miner occasionally to turn his liberally disseminating the seeds of intelligent 
whales which compels our hardy fishermen to attention very profitably to the external surface observation and experience, bring forth a rich 
w ’ - • v • - ’ J ^-- 1 .:. — and abundant harvest. 


seek for them in higher and more dangerous °f the vaults that cover his mining operations, 

1 'l’he division of labor, has, no doubt, its advan- 


latitudes. 


' ‘ j woll id now say a few words on the growtli tages as regards the mere cheapness of production; 

> of Timber, a subject much neglected by our but it is less conducive to the development of the 

> coun trymen. mind, and is rarely applicable to a sparsely settled 

i Yet timber is one of the most valuable pro- country. , . , . , 

> auctions of the soil, and an indispensable requi- In thus cursorily reviewing some of the chief 
! site to improvement and civilization of man. No articles of Agricultural and Mineral productions, 
) country on earth, is, in this respect, more blame- which form the basis of our foreign exchanges, 

> less than our’s. None can boast of such a varie- and regulate, in a great measure, also the do- 
! ty ot lorest trees, adapted to the various uses of mestic exchanges of the different States of our 
) farming the mechanic arts, architecture and ship °wn confederacy, the question may arise, now 
} building In no other country do we find such far the establishment of proper institutions, or 


THE DRUNKARD. 


I-STt,* tar ' his f 1 ir feltthanks f to ,t heSu - & 11 wast,H ' irhabitsofe “ roise0 

> farming the mechanic arts, architecture and ship own confederacy, the question may arise, how Disgrace Delongs to tne man, who oy re preme Ruler of the universe, for the pro- ot doors. _ 

> building. In no other country do we find such far the establishment of proper institutions, or verse in business, is led down from affluence tection and mercies granted unto them, and I was once conversing with an Engli 

! ) magnificent shade trees, such extensive and su- the improvement and better administration of to destitution. The poorest man who walks earnest anneal that ‘their lives and lady, who was near eighty years old—t 

”? rsrti "•“«««? t, ow> ?,: bo loils in , v t 10 ss-ns 0^ ^ be ^« 

hausted than in our own. Yet, with all these our industrious and independent cultivators of clothe and feed his children, can stand m his siaht,’and his favors and blessings con- capital habit of walking which the ladies 

incalculable advantages, and with our unbounded the soil. The subject is an important one, and the presence of the man of millions, with t j nued unto them while iu this world. England have, when she broke forth wi 

coal fields, the want of fire-wood is already felt appears, thus far, to have excited but little pub- no consciousness of inferiority. But when During the last seventeen years I have “When I was a young woman, and in t 

W«t m L?“ < S5^ k dSto e oFa , mSr.« t ta “fwouTseem too, as if our diplomatic and poverty is the result of crime, it becomes made a yearly p il g ,. imag e , 0 lhe ^home of country, I used to walk ten miles to chur 
{ which locomotives and steamboats are consuming consular systems were organized simply in re- at once sinful and disgraceful, when it is father’s.’ As yearly the seasons return on a Sunday morning and back again af 

^ the article faster than it can be reproduced in the gard to the great interests of commerce and the result of gambling, or drinking, or lying, an d the golden harvest blesses the husband- service!” Another cause of the brillis 

; ordinary course of nature. There is also reason a ‘! it covers its victim with a robe of shame.— men> and covers the valley with its riches, health of English women is their natu 

S,iSru*efwmd e aSof^ will, STwri? Under any droumstances .« .s exceedingly so ^ „ and daug hter/of the good old- love for borliculture. An English lady 

l derness'in the shortest time,induces many a har- our Consuls report on the commerce and manu- unpleasant and inconvenient to be very man bave returned to Ms roof to eat of the at home m her garden among the flowc 

l dy pioneer of the West to enter somewhat enthu- factures of foreign countries, would it not be well poor, and by most men, poverty is dreaded r ; Den i n£? f ru its and receive his blessino-.— and 1 know of no more beautiful sight 

\ Biastically on the “extermination” of our woods, uIose° countrfef'aTid as one of the worst of evik His white locks, till now, have ever met^rne the world than that of a fair, open brow 

i mimical and^ractim^woidd m^moi^than C one the improvements which from time to time’ may Now poverty is as sure to follow a course at the gate—his outstretched but withered rosy cheeked woman among a garden 1 
( instance* call out to him, “Woodman, spare that be introduced in their culture? Might they not of intemperance, as light and heat to follow j iand has clasped mine in the warm and choice plants and gorgeous flowers, 

> tree !” ma(le % furnish detailed accounts of the dif- the r j s i ng 0 f t h e sun. God has so ordained. cor dial embrace -and his placid and earnest of y our meri T creatures in hot drf 

1 - 1* word he has declared that the drunk- smi | es have spoken lhe fulness of joy in a ing roon,s “ by the light of the chandali, 

\ h,o- 0 f oxygen_eminently conducive to health, and the various kinds of manures resorted to as ard shall come to poverty, and wherever parent’s heart at a child’s return. —1° marines. Here is beauty fn 

? Thev are the companions of man, as much so as means of preserving or restoring soils? Could we behold drunkenness, we also gaze upon alas there is a change > With mv from God’s hand and Nature’s—here 

) some of the domestic animals, and have, as such, they not be induced to report on all the variety g q Ua ]j ( j misery. Go into any community, . i;,,i ' Y i : t u„: r rhmirninff robes human flowers and those of Nature bloc 

acquired a certain right to his protection. Many of fruit, shade, and ornamental trees, and or- you wiU i nd affluence to b e the result two little ones clad in their mourning robes, 

localities which I could name, especially near the ward specimens of seeds, plants, roots, and bulbs, and you will nna amuence lo oe tne resim Qn Saturday, at noon, 1 descended from => &_ _ 

; sea coast, have been completely shorn of timber; for gratuitous distribution, accompanied by pro- of sobriety, and destitution the sure attend- d)e sla , r(J and walked sadly toward the A HARD CASE 

and experience has shown that a forest once en- ^ ^ThHo^ otSrcor. ^^of dissipation. You will expect to find ^ " No trembling form, no white hairs, — * 

Sc C e U keTame W Snds^eoT- iries! ancUhe mod? 0 “ b^ing them and im- 111 the at - vine-covered cottage, a frugal nQ outstretched hand , n0 father was there One of our tax collectors left a notici 

7 venience is now felt in consequence, and that evil proving the breed, would be particularly accep- temperate man , and in the hov el, unpainted tQ meet me ; qq ie sun shone as bright and a certain house the other day for a road 1 

f is progressive, threatening the comfort and inter- table, should the official business of the consul and desolate, the windows shattered, the beautiful as ever, the mountain smiled, the and subsequently called to get the amoi 

ai»i„ssY m toS cs - andallclM8e9engas - The* ■ an lntemperate man - r™: l '?r s : ?*. hilw ^ He , e rr d f V w r an ' 

' In most countries of Europe, the preservation made quarterly, as are those on commerce and __ _ ticlds and the waving com, all looked as ta replied that she hoped he did not exj 

£ of foscsts, by only partially cutting down the manufactures. An annual paper would compre- HOW TO SWIM miliar and friendly as when in my school- to get a dollar from her. No, said be, 

I timber, and selecting for that purpose only those bend all that is desirable, .and would certainly be boy clays I chased the birds and butterflies from your husband. “ My husband is d< 

i in' fnZ S»» W W0 « gives the rationale of in the gleeful ecsUey of young existenee. I ara ’ a widow have several children 

s species of timber can be reprofluoed almost ad would be readily furnished him by the official swimming, as follows: No branch of educa- Others may have bulled a child and a la- can’t support them by the hardest labo. 

( infinitum, without any perceptible deterioration politeness of the government to which he is ac- don b as been so much neglected as this.— ther in one short season, as I have done— Look here sir; here are fine pants th 


Elizur Wright gives the rationale of 
swimming, as follows: No branch of educa- 


in quality, is reduced to a science, taught in Ac- credited, and in others he would find all the re- M i an : m . 1 | w hidi does not 

ademies and Colleges. quired information already collected in printed Man 1S the only animal WHICH does not 

... . ° . • • . ft 1 - _ otrrirvi axolririlllxT I I o crnlYR 4if>or> in tllft wa- 


And though we may not, in this country, feel form. 


and experience that the country may confidently 
look for the prevention of these evils. 


swim naturally. He sinks deep in the wa¬ 
ter from the size of his brain when not 


the necessity of husbanding our almost countless By such simple means a vast amount of infor- ter from the size of his brain when not 
resources of the forest, yet more attention than mation from all parts of the country, could be p r0 p er ] y exercised. That is to say the 
has hitherto been paidlto the subject, is certainly collected, which in your hands and in the bands F F J i.;„ „„„„ uinlY 

due to it. It is to such societies as yours, 1 sub- of other corresponding associations, would be a weight of h s brain above his nose Sinks that 
mitthis suggestion. It is to your zeal, wisdom most powerful auxiliary in the dissemination of organ a little beneath the suriace, when he 
and experience that the country may confidently agricultural knowledge. And I would, in con- } s j n an erect position, before his body dis- 
look for the prevention of these evils. “ nection with this subject, respectfully suggest the D i aces weight in water and thus finds an 

ipko limlfo nf tVlia aiaftnnrRfl will rmt allow tyi« nrmiriftt.v 4>f ostahlishillP' a irreat Natioxai. Afittl- F _ . ° _ ’ 


The limits of this discourse will not allow me propriety of establishing a great National Agei- * mb j “ With the nose under, one melancholy day than this, God grant that 1 them at starving prices, 
to refer to the subject ot breeding Domestic An- cultural Society, which, in immediate commu- equiuuriuui. rriui iuc uusc U1 ‘ UU , ® 13 F 

imals, but I cannot omit to bring to your notice ideation with the Agricultural Societies in the must breathe water and drown. But when may pass away eeiore tnat day comes. 

a most valuable quadruped—“the ship of the different States and Territories of the Union, and the brain comes to be exercised enough to N. r. s. First Love.—S carce one person out of 

Desert ’’—for the introduction of which an ap- with the Patent Office, or some other appropri- throw j iead back and the nose up, point- ---- twenty marries his first love, and scarce one 

K'lo ffZ,bt'thS e ih?OamX^ich ftelf Tali’Z{Z ing to the very zenith, and keep the hands Ir is no great matter to associate with the out of twenty of the remainder has cause to 

our government is about to import from Arabia ia its annual report, an elaborate and compre- and feet carefully under water, then by the good anu gentle; tor this is naturally pleas- rejoice at having done so. What we love 

for the transportation of military stores, will hensive view of the agricultural condition of our eternal laws of hydrostatics, the nose will ing to all, and every one willingly enjoyeth in those early days is generally rather a fan- 

soon become domesticated in the sterile regions whole country. continue above water and the person will peace, and loveth those best that agree ciful creation of our own than a reality.— 

(UKk. un empty bottle which is so W- with him. But to be able to live peaceably We build statues of snow, aud weep wheu 

merce, and a very convenient, though compara- <fec., forwarded from foreign countries by our con- anced as to keep its mouth uppermost No with hard and perverse persons, or with the they melt. 

tively slow means of communication between suls, together with the collections which, under human beino- can sink in still water of any disorderly, or with such as go contrary to —*---— ‘ ‘ 

distant territories existing reguktions, our navy is in the habit of dep th, lying on his back with hands and I us, is a great grace, and a most commend- Cherish the tender buds of pity and 

fe^l'i3 d “r emam ° ngtl,ed ‘ f - feet under water. I able and manly thing.—TAomos AKempis. they will bloom with benevolence. 


crown of England. At that time, people ventured very quietly to ask one of them, 
were glad to take the land and pay rent, “Are you not very tired! ” I got for a re- 
and deemed it a privilege to cultivate it up- pty a merry ringing laugh, and a “ To be 
on the terms offered. He built him a house, sure not; 1 could walk half a dozen miles 
improved the land, and here, upon this spot, further yet! ” When I got home I was so 
in this little basin between these cloud-cap- fatigued as to be unable to stand without 
ped hills, reared and educated eleven chil- great pain and trouble, and was obliged to 
dren, all of whom lived to see his grey hairs acknowledge that the English ladies were 
whitened with the frosts of more than sev- my superiors in physical powers of endu- 
enty winters. For more than forty years he ranee. I saw at once the secret of their 
gathered them daily around the family al- glorious health, their buoyancy and flow of 
tar, offered his heartfelt thanks to the Su- spirits. It was their habits of exercise out 
preme lluler of the universe, for the pro- of doors. 

tection and mercies granted unto them, and I was once conversing with an English 
an earnest appeal that ‘ their lives, and lady, who was near eighty years old—the 
health, and character might be precious in mother of a distinguished writer—upon this 
his sio-ht,’ and his favors and blessings con- capital habit of walking which the ladies of 
tinued unto them while in this world. England have, when she broke forth with, 
During the last seventeen years, I have “When I was a young woman, and in the 
made a yearly pilgrimage to the ‘home of country, I used to walk ten miles to church 
my father’s.’ As yearly the seasons return on a Sunday morning and back again after 
and the golden harvest blesses the husband- service!” Another cause of the brilliant 
men, and covers the valley with its riches, health of English women- is their natural 
so the sons and daughters of the good old- love for horticulture. An English lady is 
man have returned to his roof to eat of the at home in her garden among the flowers, 
ripening fruits and receive his blessing.— an( l 1 know of no more beautiful sight in 
His white locks, till now, have ever met me the world than that of a fair, open browed, 
at the gate—his outstretched but withered ros y cheeked woman among a garden full 
hand has clasped mine in the warm and of choice plants and gorgeous flowers.— 
cordial embrace-and his placid and earnest Talk of your merry creatures in hot draw- 
smiles have spoken the fulness of jov in a log rooms “ by the light of the chandalier” 
parent’s heart at a child’s return. * —to the marines! Here is beauty fresh 

Bat alas, there is a change! With my f rom Go „ d ’ s hand , a " d N^e’s-here are 
two little ones clad in their mourning robes, ! mman and those of Nalure bloom ’ 

on Saturday, at noon, I descended from m » tog e ier. _ 

the stage and walked sadly toward the A HARD CASE. 

house. No trembling form, no white hairs, -*- 

no outstretched hand, no father was there One of our tax collectors left a notice at 
to meet me! The sun shone as bright and a certain house the other day for a road tax, 
beautiful as ever, the mountain smiled, the and subsequently called to get the amount, 
stones, the trees, the hill-sides, the green H e enquired of the woman about it, who 
fields and the waving corn, all looked as fa- replied that she hoped he did not expect 
miliar and friendly as when in my school- to get a dollar from her. No, said be, but 
boy days I chased the birds and butterflies from your husband. “ My husband is dead, 
in the gleeful ecstacy of young existence. I am a widow, have several children, and 
Others may have buried a child and a fa- can’t support them by the hardest labor.— 
ther in one short season, as I have done— Look here sir; here are fine pants that I 
may have seen the two extreme ends of life am making for 20 cents a pair, and it is a 
mount together to the joy which is eternal, hard days work to make one pair. How 
and may, perhaps, have felt as I did, at the ca n I pay rent and support my family at 
moment when putting my hand upon the such prices?” “To be sure how can you?” 
old gate—the full realizing sense of their wa s the collector’s reply as he left, con- 
departure burst upon me. I know not what yinced that all is not quite right in this 
I may be called upon to pass through, but world, while a few riot in luxury on what 
if there be allotted to me a sadder or more others, and poor widows included, earn for 
melancholy day than this, God grant that I them at starving prices. 

may pass away before that day comes!” --—---- 

n. r. s. First Love. — Scarce one person out of 

-- twenty marries his first love, and scarce one 

It is no great matter to associate with the out of twenty of the remainder has cause to 
good and gentle; for this is naturally pleas- rejoice at having done so. What we love 













































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


STATE FAIR PREMIUMS. Leather splitting gage, sample shoemaker’s tools, 

- G. G. Townsend, Mt. Morris, dip. and s. s. in. 

[Concluded from page 3.] Lot steel board rules, &,c.., Francis Dana, Iloches- 

Minar’s crossbar bee hive, 1 B Miner, Clinton, 2 ice cream freezers, II 13 Massel, Sunbury, Pa., 
ploma. trails. 

Splendid show case, E I Eaile, Geneva, small flat and coat stand, Bradley Romans, EastBloom- 
„ .... , or, field, trans. 

Beautiful show case, Silsbee, Buckley & Ben- Candy mac hine, B O’Brien, Rochester, dip. 
tt, Geneva, vol. trans. 4 pieces patent carriage axles, W S Saunders, 

2 water kegs, L D Heaton, Potsdam, dip. Hastings, trans. 


[Concludedfrom page 3.] 

Miner’s crossbar bee hive, T B Miner, Clinton, 
diploma. 

Splendid show case, E P Earle, Geneva, small 
medal. 


nett, Geneva, vol. Craus. 

2 water kegs, L D Heaton, Potsdam, dip. 





mm 




As our paper of last week was almost entirely 
occupied by the Fair and its belongings; and the 
Award of Premiums, and Senator Douglass’ Ad¬ 
dress fill so large space in the present number, we 


-The Mansfield and Sandusky Railroad is 

completed. 

-8,000,000 lbs. of wool have been sent to the 


need not, if we could, give any extended com- Eastern markets from Ohio. 


Fancy milk pail, Jacob Galentine, Rush, small | Se t patent axles, II Banker, Rochester, dip. 


medal. 

Flour barrel and \ barrel, Wm F Sterritt, Roch¬ 
ester, vol. trans. 

Well wrought corn basket, James Slocumb, 
Penfield, vol, trans. 


Stave cutting machine, C 13 Hutchinson, Water¬ 
loo, dip. 

Patent cutter, Moses Miller, Fort Ann, trans. 

I Miller’s patent cutter, Taylor Sc Burt, Wayne 
Co., trans. 


ROCHESTER, SEPTEMBER 25, 1851. 

The Pictorial Rural, issued during the Fair, 
and our present number, embrace the most com¬ 


ments upon the Fair and Cattle Show of the Em- 


-It is estimated that there are 800 railroad de- 


Doz. fancy brooms, I S Chamberlain, Fort Plain, j Samples of rotary fire engine pumps, A W Cary, 


pire State. In most respects it has been all that P ots an d stations in New England. 

the most sanguine anticipated. But we cannot -1° the Britisli Museum are nine thick vol- 

better remark upon the occasion than by copying unies composed entirely of title pages. 

the following from the Democrat of Monday last. 4ke Paro Prom Canandaigua to Elmira ig 

1 1 savs* * $1,50. From Geneva to Elmira, $1,00. 


voL trans. . Brockport, dip. and tr^ns. 

Box fancy brooms, Joseph Wyckoff.Vanck, Prof. 2 cases saws and tiwels , j Flint, Rochester, dip. 
INorlon’s Scientific Agriculture. an( j g m 1 

Cane, board and log rules, Francis Dana, Roch- 18 sash iocks> W E Arnold, Rochester, trans. 


ester, vol. trans. 

1 ox yoke, E Sheldon, Sennett, vol. trans. 

Two water filters and fountains, A M Badger, 
Rochester, large medal. 

Patent boot tree, Wm Upfield, Lancaster, Ohio, 
small medal. 

Right and left depressed iron screw bedstead, 
John D Sanborn, Cowlesville, small medal. 


1 pair railroad wheels, vVm Kidd, Rochester, 
trans. 

Improved shifiing buggy top, Hubbard & Green, 
Henrietta, dip. 

3 pair railroad car wheels, E. D. Carpenter & Co., 
trans. 

1 cutter and 2 buggies, Schoomnaker & Smith, 
Rochester, s. s. med. and trans. 


, f * _ . the following from the Democrat of Monday last. 1 ne Iare lrorn ^ ana nuaigua to Elmira ig 

plete and correct reports relative to the Exhibition j . * $1,50. From Geneva to Elmira, $ 1,00. 

and its results, yet published. The two numbers j!*' . -A large fire occurred in New York on Satur- 

-.he former with figure, and deaeription. of ma- N "”C cl "7*' B 8 F,iday” S Thonaandl” ok ** l »* t ' *•*•»»>* worth of property, 

ii) of the animals and articles on exhibition, and their departure on Thursday night, but tens of Father Mathew administered the pledge to 

a glance at each department—and the present thousands remained until Friday. It is conceded upwards of 10,000 persons in Albany, 
with Award of Premiums, Address, Portrait of on all hands that this Fair exceeded all its prede- -Professor Wilson, the famous Chris. North of 

President Delafield, &c., —will bo furnished * n \^ e exteat and variety of the Ex- Blackwood, has received a pension of £300 a year 

, . m, , hibition, and in the number of people who attend- 

separate or together, m wrappers. Those who ed h It wag a strjking proof 0 r f t { ie intelligence, . - S,nce the trium P h of tlic Yankees in steam- 


separate or together, in wrappers. Those who staking'‘^roo? ofthe“ intelUgence! . -Since the triumph of the Yankees in steam- 

wish to obtain for their own use, or the informa- the industry and the progress of the people of this ln S an(I sailing, Yankee-Doodie-do shoi 
tion of distant friends, a correct history of the Fair, great State. Its influence will be beneficial and e( b England, to Yankee-Doodle-cfatf. 


the industry and the progress of the people of this * n S an( ^ sft 'bng, Yankee-Doodle-do should be cliang- 


1 he receipts for tickets at the Mechanics’ 


Varieties lasts for boots and shoes.and Payaneiz- j Sample lightning’rods, Johnson & Brothers, 


ed do. for India rubbers, H N Curtis, Rochester, 
diploma. 

Camera obscura, E Forbes, Albany, large med. 

Improved writing desk, G Warren, Parishviile, 
diploma. 

Cook’s patent flour cooling and bolting machine 
Samuel Cook, Adams Basin, dip. 


Clockville, tians. 

1 buggy wagon, Loren & Carpenter, Troy, dip. 

1 salamander safe, lock and cover, C J Gaylor, 
N. York, s. s. med. and trans. 
Dempsey’s rotary screening bran duster atid sinut 
machine, Balch, Eaton & Co., Bald- 
winsville, dip. 


will govern themselves accordingly. tar-reaching, extending beyond the bounds of -The receipts for tickets at the Mechanics’ 

ivr • .1 ip • -n i New York, of the Union, and even of the conti- p n :_ p „ „ . nnn 

Many matters pertaining to the i air will be no- nent> Distinguishe d men were present from dif- JJ" ) Provl(,ence > were $ 90 ° first day, and 

ticed as soon as tune and space will permit. Va- f ere nt States and from Canada, who expressed tho second 

rious departments and articles deserve particular their admiration of the great display. It is be- “ 18 reported that lion. George Ashmun, of 

commendation, while some (ranspirings require keved that at least one hundred thousand strangers Massachusetts, will be appointed to the vacant seat 
. , , visited the city during tiie Fair. Amouv this vast on the Supreme Court bench, 

comments of a different character. _i_ J: _„„ , ", 


Apple paring and quartering machine—no name a , . , , „ „ . , „ , 

books—din Samples American cast steel. Geo Smith, Roches- 


New York County Fairs. 

Several County Fairs have already been held, 


visited the city during the Fair. Among this vast on the Supreme Court bench. 

concourse, an intoxicated or disorderly person was -The Cleveland I’laindealer says that Mr Bj 

rarely recognized. Goodnature, good order and Taylor of Warren, Ohio, shipped during the last 
sobriety have governed. 1 he crowd was princi- „ .... nnn . . , 1B81 

pally made up of Farmers and Mechanics, who season > ’ poun s of cheese, 

place a higher value upon creditable deportment, Crittenden, wife of Attorney-General 


on books—dip. 

No. 65— No. 4. Articles manufactured, of Leather, 
India Rubber, Gutta Perch/', Spc., not before 
named. 

A R Prichard, Rochester, for trunks, dip. 

N G Hawley, Rochester, book-binding, sil. med. 
O M Cross, best tanned leather, sil. med. 

W II Hayton, Morance, calf skins, vol. trans. 

J J Ilosley, Churchville, calf skins, trans. 


ter, dip. 

Horizontal steam engine, 20 horse power, A. R. 
Swift, Rochester, dip. 

Cast iron wagon boxes, James Bailey, North Chi¬ 
li, dip. 

Cast steel horse shoes, Thomas Hall, Detroit, 
Mich., trans. 

Light buggy wagon, Dusenbury <fc Arthur, New 
York, sil. med. 


and we gather such notices of them as we have even among strangers, than upon their stock and I John J. Crittenden, died at Frankfort, Ky., on 


Monday, of last week. Her husband was present. 
-1 he Banks of Ohio have an aggregate capi- 


-A Niece of the celebrated Black-Hawk was 


JF Rothgangle, Rochester, specimen of glue, Horse shoe swedge and samples shoes, John lien- 
vol. American Institute. dersou, Ithaca, trans. 

Stetson, Meyer & Co., sample stone ware, vol. Dutchess Temple & Morse’s patent grate, J A 
American Institute. Campbell, Buffalo, trails. 

JN Briggs, Cleveland, Ohio, improved horse water ram, N D Smith, Meredith, Del, dip. 


been able to obtain from correspondents and ex- Bio fruits ot their industry and toil. In this re- Monday, of last week. Her husband was present 

changes. sptjct the Fair of 1851 will be remembered with - The Banks of Ohio have an aggregate enpi- 

r,,, 8 „ . r, . i u , i , the highest gratification. It is a guaranty of the . , F cp 

I he Erie Co. I air was held at Lancaster, on perpetuity of our institutions so long as their des- tal of $7,614,756; specie $2,759,745; circulation 

the 9th and 10th of Sept. The Buffalo Commer- tinies are in the hands of an intelligent, industri- $13,665,781, and discounts $17,542,112. 

cial says it was well attended, and the only draw- °us and upright yeomanry. -A Niece of the celebrated Black-Hawk was 

back on the occasion, the intense heat of the “ It may not be out of place to say that Elmira baptised in the First Baptist Church, in New-York, 
weather. has been suggested as the place of holding tho a few Sundays ago. 

The Herkimer Co. Fair held at Herkimer, same next Fair. It is a laigc and glowing village, -Brevet Brigadier Gen. Henry Whiting, As- 

. ’ nearly in tho centre of the southern tier of couu- u . , TT „ , , 

date, was an occasion of much interest. The at- ties, and easily reached from every direction by ® t . t Q uarter ’Master General, U. S. A., died at 

tendance was large, the exhibition an honor to the railroads. It is true that no such multitude as was ‘ ^ on . 110 lnst ‘ 

county, and all passed of with much life and seen bore could be accommodated, but those who The silver mine recently discovered in Jef 


“It may not be out of place to say that Elmira baptised in the First Baptist Church, in New-York, 
has been suggested as the place of holding tho a few Sundays ago. 

next Fair. It is a large and growing village, -Brevet Brigadier Gen. Henry Whiting, As- 

noarly in tho centre of the southern tier ofcoun- , ,, , T1 „ , 

3 , , , r . , sistant Quarter-Master Genera , U. S. A., died at 

ties, and easily reached from every direction by ,,, , . ’ ’ ™ 

railroads. It is true that no such multitude as was l t . Louis on the 16th inst. 

seen boro could be accommodated, but those who * * 1C silver mine recently discovered in Jef 


collar, vol. trans. 

Palmer & Co., Springfield, Mass., artificial leg, 
diploma. 

Peter Nessell, fine carriage top, trans. American 
Institute. 

Gustavus White, Middlefield Centre, hydraulic 
gate, vol. trans. 

G E Starkweather, Cleveland, Ohio, for his ex¬ 
hibition of curled hair and hair matrasses, sil. med. 


Screw cuuing machine, McKnight & Co., Chica¬ 
go, dip. and sil. med. 

Samples cast steel hammers and bitt stocks, David 
Maydole & Co., Norwich, s. s. m. and trans. 
Paint mill, Geo VV Cleveland, Waterville, trans. 
Cast iron proof staff, John F Bush, Rochester, 
dip. 

Stone rubbing and sawing machine, R D Turner, 
Fort Wayne, Indiaua, dip. 


I he Jefferson Co. ! air, was held at Watertown have had their turn, some of them several times, 
on the H)th and 11th of Sept. We have seen no and if the people of Elmira and the Southern tier 


should go would look out for that in season. All ferson county, Virginia, has been tested, and yields 
tho large places from Poughkeepsie to Buffalo about 70 per cent, silver. 


notice of the proceedings, save a verv creditable generally desire to take their turn next year, we 
list of entries. ' ho P e the y will be gratified.’’ _ 

The Levv’is Co. Fair at Turin, same date, is thus LIST OF PATENT rTATTWS 


Dr J Peer, Rochester, dental preparations, vol. Huns and rifles, William Billinghurst, Rochester, 


No. 66 .—Articles composed of Cloth, Fur, fyc., 

such as Caps, Hats, Furs, Umbrellas, tyc , not 

before mentioned. 

Clark & Gilman, Rochester, 1st Premium on 
hats, dip. and $5. 

G Phillips, do, 2d on do, sil. med. and trails. 

Haywood & Son; do, 3d on do, small sil. med. 

Clark & Gilinan,Rochester, ladies and childrens 
fancy riding hats, 1st prem., sil. med. 

Haywood & Son, do, do 2d prem, S. sil. med. 

Clark & Gilman, Rochester, furs, 1st prem, $5. 

G Phillips, do, large silver medal, for a beauti¬ 
ful specimen of ladies swans down cape. 

Altman & Steiheiiner, Rochester, clothing,dip. 
and small silver medal. 

Lovecraft &. Cornwall, do do dip. and $5. 

A Mallory, Rochester, pasteboard boxes, dip. 

F W Fordham & Co., Cohoes, fancy linen 
thread, dip. 


Pleasure buggy, Bradley & Noble, Rush, s. s. med. 

Carriage and buggy, Corris & Stewart, Rochester, 
s. s. med. and tians. 

Light buggy wagon, John G O’Strarn, Rhine- 
beck, small s. tnedal. 

2 cast iron lions, 2 do. dogs, 2 do. tree gaurds, I 
do. rustic chair, 2 do. vases, 2 sell tin 
machines, 6 guards sample, J E Cheney, 
Rochester, s. s. medal and trails. 

Scale beams and samples of iron railing, Martin 
Briggs, Rochester, dip. 

Machine for cutting screws for bedsteads, J F 
Dresser, Tiffin, Ohio, commended. 

Morticing and tenanting machine, sample fur¬ 
nace registers, rustic chairs, ventilators, 
vases, hall stands, flower stands, James 
Cowles <fc Co., Rochester, diploma. 

Sample hardware and miscellaneous articles of 
their manufacture, Rochester Novelty 
Works, dip. and commended. 


ive nacl tlieir turn, some ol them several times, -The official census returns of South Carolina 

id if the people ot Elmira and the Southern tier g i vo as tkc tota i f ree population the State, 383,523 
merally desire to take their turn next year, we _ SIav 384)984 . ’ 

ipe they will be gratified.” ’ ’ 

-—— -Yale College opens this year with a freshman 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS Hass of 130 to 140, and the largest total of under- 

iueu from the united states patent office Senates it ever had. 

For the week ending Sept. 9, 1851. -T h<3 la8t t0taI CCl ‘ PSe ° f th ° 8Un took pIace 

_ in April, 1715, and there will be no other until the 

To H. L. F. Gavett, of Jackson, Mich., for im- ,n ° rnin f ° f AugUst J 8 ' 1887 - 
ovement in machines for making sod fence. _ company of about -50 Norwegians came 

To Mooro Hardway, of Troy, N. Y., for im- « p Saturday, bound for the west. They had 
J ’ the appearance of thrift and prosperity, 

uved hook-heading motion for spike machines. - A Government vessel lias been placed under 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

noticed in the Republican of that county: “ The issued from the united states patent office 
exhibition exceeded anything heretofore held in For the week mding Sep( _ 9> 185L 

the county—the stock especially, both in quality _ 

and number, surpassed any preceding show', and To H. L. F. Gavett, of Jackson, Mich., for 
was worthy of the high character of the county in provement in machines for making sod fence, 
that respect. The samples of butter and cheese To Moore Hardwav. of Troy. N. Y. for 


that respect. 1 tie samples ot butter and cheese To Moore Hardway, of Troy, N. Y., for im- .7 ■ ' ’ ; naa 

presented, we are ...formed by good judges, were proved hook-heading motion for spike machines. '!!!x “Jovernment'vesTel has be'en placed under 

such as to sustain the high reputation of our dairy- To E. F. Southw-ard of Wellfleet AW fnr . , ■, • , • 7 

, ... . , „ J r ' oouuiwaru, oi vv enneet, ma&b., tor orders to assist in laying the Submarmo Telecrnph 

men. There were domestics in abundance all very improved method of making sails. between Dover and France. 

creditable to the Ladies of our country.” To Wm Bal]> of Chicopee, Mass.,for gold amal • -The thousandth anniversary of the founda. 

The Oneida Co. Fair will noticed in our next. gamator. tion of the Russian empire is to be celebrated in 

The Chautauque Co. Fair, of which we have 


seen no notice of time and place, is said by the provoments in equalizers of power regulators. 
Cattaraugus Sachem, to have been a very fine To S . A . Hudson, of Worcester, Mass., fori 


Jesse K Park, Albany, tracing linen and tracing Week TOl * r J ™ rl \ c ' n Z ,nac,line . lsaac Butte, Ro- co “ nt or ' 
paper, small silver medal. T 4 Chester, dip. Ihe C 

Lot of house carpenter’s tools, do ship carpenter’s Wayne a 
A r o. 67 .—Musical Instruments. tools, do cooper carpenter’s tools, and a also the H 

F Starr, Rochester, piano forte, dip large variety of other articles, Allen J , 

Do do do sil. med. White, Buflalo, dip. and s. med. eade. \V 

Dwight Gibbons, sub bass attachment piano Hot of house carpenter’s tools, do ship carpen- hereafter, 
forte, dip. ter’s tools, do cooper’s carpenter tools, 

J D Hutchinson, Bennington, violin, sil. med. ai, d a Hrgo variety of other articles, W 

Samuel Waters, Avon, violin, small sil. med. W Bryan, Rochester, dip. and s. med. 

Gilbert & Co., Boston, piano forte, sil. med. Hot of house carpenter’s tools, do ship carpenter’s In the 
Geo Dutton, Rochester, inelodeon, vol. trans. tools, do cooper’s carpenter tools, and hearts we 

Geo W Clarke, Rochester, mdlopheon, do. large variety of other articles, D R. Bar- week W( 

A Grant, Rochester, piano forte, vol. trans. ton, Rochester, dip. and sil. med. v ’ 

pn r id, j Case hardened or steel converted axles, Alfred E. reparable 

_ No W.-Iron and Stsel. Smith, Brownville, N. Y., dip. and trans Whittle: 


t l' sp ^ a,; ' provement in sword canes. 

The Saratoga Co. Fair was held at Mechanics- Tc Erastus Lawrence, of Dublin, Ind., for im- 
ville, on the 9th, 10th and 11th, of Sept., and the provement in wa8 hing machines. 

Washington Co. Fair at South Hartford, on the To G w c Gillespie of Bu 
I7th and 18th. Of these we have heard no ac- for improvemeu ; in axles ’ of whe 
count or observed any notice in our exchanges. plows 

The County Fairs of Cattaraugus, Greene, To J. J. Sturgis, of New York, 

Wayne and Wyoming are held the present week, Qr to H H Green>) for improveir 
also the Town Shows of East Bloomfield and Ar- j ng mac hi nes 
cade. We hope to give a brief notice of each % n Rnndn1 ’,, Krfttpr nf 


iprovea metnoci ol making sails. between Dover and France. 

To Wm Ball, of Chicopee, Mass.,for gold amal • -The thousandth anniversary of the founda. 

mator. tion of the Russian empire is to be celebrated in 

To Alfred Gregory, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- 1852, with commemorative fetes. 

ovoments in equalizers of power regulators. -^ hundred tons of pig iron have lately been 

To S. A. Hudson, of Worcester, Mass., for im- im P orted into Liverpool from Bombay. This is an 
jvement in sword canes. entirely novel article of import for England. 

Tc Erastus Lawrence, of Dublin, Ind., for im- According to a census taken by themselves, 

Dvement in washing machines. there are 18,0110 Mormons at the settlement on Salt 

To G. W. C. Gillespie, of Burlington, Iowa, Lak e. 

, ._ . . , . -Tho Detroit 1 ribune says, the Conspiracy 

for improvement in axles of wheeled cultivating „ . , , . ... ' ... / / 

Trial ? have cost every daily paper in that city, for 

P 0WF * reporters and type setting, over $800 each. 

To J. J. Sturgis, of New York, N. Y., (assign-- lt is 8tatcd that the receipts at the Fair ex- 


J D Hutchinson, Bennington, violin, sil. med. 

Samuel Waters, Avon, violin, small sil. med. 

Gilbert & Co., Boston, piano forte, sil. med. 

Geo Dutton, Rochester, inelodeon, vol. trans. 

Geo W Clarke, Rochester, m»lloph?on, do. 

A Grant, Rochester, piano forte, vol. trans. 

No. 68 .—Iron and Stsel. 

2 coaches and buggy wagon, James Cunning¬ 
ham, Rochester, dip. and s. med. 

4 cast-steel horse shoes and 2 springs, W T . A. 
Sweet, Pompey, trans. 

2 buggy wagons, John McMahon, Rochester, 
sil. med. 

1 top buggy wagon, James Southwick, Roches¬ 
ter, sil. med. 


Death of Hon. Frederiok Whittlesey. 


or to H. H. Green,) for improvement in typecast- ceed those of any previous year. They will amount 
ing machines. to over $15,000. 

To Randolph Kreter, of New Y’ork, N. Y., for -Ninety young men have entered the Fresh- 

improvement in piano forte action. man class of Brown University, this year, the most 

To J. C. Burch, of Evansville, Ind., for im- of whom enter for the full course. This is tho 


In the midst of our pleasures, and while all To J. A. Gray, of Albany, N. I 
hearts were joyous with the festivities of the past ment in piano forte action, 
week. Western New York has experienced an ir- To R. M. Kerrison, of Phil ad 
reparable loss, in the death of Hon. Frederick improvement in piano forte action 
Whittlesey, which occurred in this city on the To C. J. Carrington, of Waterl 


provement in dental forceps. largest numbor ever entered there. 

To J. A. Gray, of Albany, N. Y., for improve--The office of the Le Roy Gazette, and some 

ent in piano forte action. six or eight other buildings, were destroyed by fire, } 

To R. M. Kerrison, of Philadelphia, Pa., for on the morning of the 26th inst. Loss mostly cov 
provement in piano forte action. ered * >y ' nsurance ' 

Tn C. J. Cirri,nrton. of WaforKm-v Con,, for- We lcarn with re 8 ret from the New Bedford , 


Sundries made by Special Committee. 

E M Hartwell, Rochester, for the best sewing 
silk, dip. and $5. 

Mrs Alonzo Havens, Wales, Erie Co., for a ] 
shawl manufactured by herself, small medal. 
Marsh & Co., N. Y., for trusses, &c., diploma, j 
II C Wanzer, Rochester, specimens artificial 


Whittlesey, winch occurred in this city on the To C. J. Carrington, of Waterbury, Conn., for - 8 V ine new noulora < 

19th :nst. A correspondent of the Daily Ameri- improvement in fastening hooks and eyes to pa- re,lr y: that Mr. N. I. Willis, whose family have ; 
. , been passing the summer in that city, has been 

taU ! ayS - . P er CardS - nnnfinL W. horl fnr nr tWn 'L „ 


can says: per cards. 

“The illustrious deceased was about 52 years To C. It. Hurlbut, of Waukau, Wis., for im- 

of age. He represented his District, under the , • , . . 

, i b .. r tt- provement in gauges used in turning, 

old organization, two terms in Congress. His r t-. , . 6 

ability as Vice Chancellor of the Eighth Circuit To G, F. DeDouhet, of Paris, I'ra 


Machine for cutting bolts and nutte, Z. W. Smith teet h, trans. 

& Co., Iloneoye Falls, s. sil. med. 'I' Sellick, New York, for patent zinc paint, 

Lot of cast steel augurs, 1 pump augur, fence cap manufactured by the New Jersey mining and ex¬ 
boring machine, Bernard Hughes, Ro- Paring Co., dip. 


need not to be made the subject of remark. It is provement in the manufacture of paints. Patent 


Chester, sil. med. 


J Horsford, Moscow, for specimens of wheat. 


Cast smoothing irons, Brown & Mills, Alt. Mor- r J' e > barley and oats, in the ear, transactions. 


ns, trans. 

Dogs for planing machine, Joseph Adams & 
Son, Hadley, Mass., trans. 

Model window fasteners and blinds, Wm. Race 
& Co., Seneca Falls, trans. 

1 model hubb and set of Phillip’s patent b xp>, 
&.C., Downs, Slisby & Gould, Seneca 
Falls, dip. 

Model steam engine, E. M. &■ J. Mix, Ithaca, sil. 
med. 

Railroad truck box, George Herrick, < uehana. 
N. Y., trans. 

Alaehine belt clasp, Albert M. Smith, Rochester, 

trans. 

Lathe machine, T. R. Bailey, Lockport, dip. 
Calculating machine, Wm. N. Hales. Rochester, 
trans. 

Improved sewing machine, Akins Sc Felthousea, 
Ithaca, s. s. medal. 

Bolt and screw cutting machine. Van Broekiin 
Sc McLean, Royalton, dip, 

1 bird cage, R H Barnard, Le Roy, trans. 


J Dickinson, Troy, for marble mauilepiece, dip. 

C Wilson, Chicago, Ill., for scales for testing 
gold, dip. 

A W Cary, Brockport, for hose coupling, trans. 

C VV Sanders, New York, for specimen of sheet 
music, dip. 

George Peck, Rochester, for specimens of chan- 
daliers of superior workmanship, diploma. 

Weddle & Son, Rochester, for superior article 
of paint, s. si], med. 

E Bradfleld, Rochester, ornament made of prus- 
siate of potash, trans. 

J C Alorris, Troy, for improved safe, trans. 

Stetson, Magher& Co., superior article of stone 
ware, trans. 

E A Miller, Rochester, superior paste and wa¬ 
ter-proof blacking, s. sil. med. 

George Ware, Le Roy, trans. for superior arti¬ 
cle of teazels. 

A J Allen, Fair Haven, Vt., roofing tile, 
trans. 

VV II Kemp, New York, superior article of 


enough to say that he united to profound legal ed j n J 
acquirements great natural gifts. He was not on- .oca 
ly an honest man, but he brought to bear in his J 
decisions, astute learning, and an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with both English and American au- To ( 
thorities. or to M 

In 1848, he was appointed a Justice of the Su- Btauds 
preme Court, and his term of oifice was signal¬ 
ized by the same display of profound wisdom and Dea' 


ed in England, June 1, 1851; in France, Oct. 5, 
1850. 


^ m ^ -r, tt il ttt confined to hia bed for two or three weeks, with a 

lo C. . url ut, of Waukau, Wis., for im- | severe attack of pleurisy. 

provement in gauges used in turning. -Hon. David Wilmot has been nominated by 

I o G, I. DeDouhet, of Paris, I ranee, tor im- the Democrats of the 13th Judicial District of I’eiNi- 

provement in the manufacture of paints. Patent- sylvania as Presiding Judge of the Supreme Court 

ed in England, June 1, 1851; in France, Oct. 5, of that District. 

1850. -The Liberty party Convention at Buffalo '< 

designs. nominated Gerrit Smith for President and Charles 

To Charles Zeuner, of Cincinnati, O., (assign- Durkee, Free Soil member of Congress from Wis- 
or to M. Greenwood Sc Co.,) for design for shovel cons ' a > tl>r y * ce President. 

6taudg -A large landed proprietor in Ireland states, 

-— that the gross agricultural produce of Ireland for 

Death of Judge Sill. —The Hon. Seth E. the present year will exceed in value, by no less 


Death of Judge Sill. —The lion. Seth E. 


! mn * a^V ice - C h ancell o l ^ ^ distlngul - slied Sill, Judge of the Supreme Court for the 8th Ju- than £15,000,000, that of last year. 


noticing his death, appropriately remarks: 


_ dicial District, died suddenly at his residence, in -Late Mexican advices state that the Govern- 

Slate Nominating Conventions. Buffalo, on tho 15th inst. The Buffalo Express in ment seems fully sensible of the precarious condi. 

- noticing his death, appropriately remarks: tion of affairs, and spares no pains to preserve in- 

In the press of matter last week the following To hig f amilv> his loss ig j rre parable. As a ternal P eace > in hopes to * tave ° n ’ a revolution. 

was omitted. We now give it for the purpose of husband and a father he was tender, faithful and -A tailor in Gotha, Germany, has invented, 

reference, rather than es news to the majority of devoted. In all his relations to society his conduct with the assistance of a chemist, a now process by 
our readers. The Democratic and Whig State wa ^ irreproachable. As a lawyer, he was diligent which clothes arc mnde without sewing, the pieces 
.. . i j • u 1 , , il an d able—as a Judge, learned, and upright. His r , 

Conventions were., eld in Syracuse last week; the death jeaveg a voi 8 in societ aud 0 P t 8 e benc , being joined by a species of glue or paste. 

i__ iiuk i.tai ii il . . J ’ i ~ ... v ..T.. 


In the press of matter last week the following .. To his family> his logs ig irrep arable. As a 
was omitted. We now give it for the purpose of husband and a father he was tender, faithful and 


2 safes with Lilly’s safe locks, J C Morris, Troy, g°i d lea.f, dip. 

sil med. ' Gardiner <fc Mix, Schoharie, for an oscillating 

1 democrat wagon, Soules & West, Marcellus, roller axle wheel for wagon, a certificate, a diplo- 


tom, derived from Fatherland, of holding special 
religious services at the completion of the harvests, 
when annual collections lor benevolent purposes 


trans. ma and sil med.hav 

1 light buggy wagon, C E Stauring, Schenectady, No. 6! 

, , trans - E T Whitney, II 

Clark s patent combined grinding and bolting mill, first premium, diplo 
Edwin Clark, Lancaster City, Penn., M F Reynolds. I 
dip and s. medal. ' trans. 

i doz. horse shoes, Wm Cutting, Rochester, trans. Miss Mary B Alle 
Shingle machine, Smith Sc Hustings, Rochester, kingdom, sil. medal. 


ma and sil med. having been awarded last year. 
No. 69 .—Fine Arts. 

E T Whitney, Rochester, for daguerreotypes 
first premium, diploma. 

M F Reynolds, Rochester, stained glass, vol. 
trans. 

Miss Mary B Allen, Rochester, chart of animal 


Barometer and Thermometer, D. Kendall, Pitts- 
ford, dip. 

Buggy wagon with 2 seats, Goodrich Sc Root, 
Mt. Morris, trans. 

Family carriage, John G. King, Romulus, trans. 
Washing machine, Joseph Hall, Unadilia, trans. 
Chain pump and fixtures, J W Wheeler Sc Co., 
Seneca Falls, s. med. 

2 force pumps, N F Morris, Seneca Falls, S. s. 
med. 

Morticing machine, Lee, Mann Sc Co., trans. 


Rich <fe Leslie, Rochester, samples of graining, 
vol. trans. 

F Vandorn, Rochester, samples of graining, 
diploma. 

R B Appleby, Rochester, daguerreotypes, vol. 
trans. 

J F Thomas, Syracuse specimens of die sink¬ 
ing and seal engraving, sil. medal. 

O B Evans, Buffalo, daguerreotypes, sil. medal. 

D P Newell, Rochester, window shades, sil. 
medal. 

Lambert’s Pictorial Anatomy, vol. trans. 


] ormer on the 10th inst., and the latter on the 11th. that cannot easily be filled 
'Phe Democrats nominated the following gentle- - 

men as their State officers:— Harvest Sermons. —The German Reformed 

For Judge of Appeals-Alexander S. Johnson. ( CI,ur f es of P^isyivania 
Secretary of Stale-Henry S. Randall. tom, derived from Fatherl 

Comptroller—John C. Wright. re 'g ,ous ^v.ces at he coir 

Treasurer-Benj. Welch, 5r. whe ‘ 1 ? nnual collect.ons , 

Attorney General-Levi S. Chatfield. ar0 taken ®P- * n a c,rc < 1. 

State Engireer-Wm. J. McAlpine. Hanover, 1 a the present 

Canal Comn.lssioner-H. Wheaton. m , ons wer f e we 1 at ( te '! ded ’ 

Prison Inspector-Henry Storms. * taken up for charitable obje 

The Whigs nominated the following State of- Albany University._ ' 

fleers:— parturient of Scientific Aj 

Judge of Appeals—Samuel A. Foot. with this Institution. Pro! 

Secretary of State—James C. Forsyth. Yale College, will deliver 

Comptroller—Geo. W. Patterson. commencing the first wee! 

Treasurer—James M. Cook. same time, Prof. Hall will 

Attorney General—Daniel Ullinan. Goadby on Etymology 

State Engineer—Ilezekiah C. Seymour. the Albany Academy, on k 

Canal Commissioner—Henry Fitzhugh.-- 

Prison Inspector—Alexander H. Wells. Ten Dollars a Basket. 


Churches of Pennsylvania have a pleasant cus- treeg reco vered in time 


-Several fruit trees inoculated with the poison ) 

of the rattlesnake, at Albany, wore poisoned by ) 
the virus, so that the leaves wilted and died, The , 


-While playing with matches, a female child 

of four years, of Mr. Mahony, of East Granbury, 


are taken up. In a circle of churches around set fire to a bed and to her own clothes, and 
Hanover, Pa., the present year, the harvest ser- was burnt so badly that she died. 


mons were well attended and a donation of $45 _ The seve re frost on the night of tho 14th } 

taken up for charitable objects. . , r ,, • ) 

1 _ t _ inst.. damaged all the tobacco left in the fields m < 

Albany University.— There is to bo a “ De- Connecticut river valley. Two-thirds of the crop, \ 
partinent of Scientific Agriculture” connected however, had been gathered. 

with this Institution. Prof. John P. Norton, of _The largest toll ever paid on one boat’s car. ' 


with this Institution. Prof. John P. Norton, of _The largest toll c 

Yale College, will deliver a Course of Lectures, „ 0 out 0 f tbe c j 4y 0 f j 

commencing the first week in January. At the , , 

same time, Prof. Hall will Lecture on Geology; pu,d by the Am “] C ™ 

Dr. Goadby on Etymology; and Prof. Cook, of ^ a8t V1Z 7 

the Albany Academy, on Elementary Chemistry. -R’ s 9a * d * n Bosi 


go out of the city of New York to Buffalo, was 
puid by the American Transportation Co. on Sotur- 


State Engineer—Ilezekiah C. Seymour. the Albany Academy, on Elementary Chemistry. - 11 is 9a,d in Boston that the President has ) 

Canal Commissioner—Henry Fitzhugh. --- appointed Benjamin II. Curtis, of that city, a ■ 

Prison Inspector—Alexander H. Wells. Ten Dollars a Basket for Peaches. —Twen- Judge of the Supreme Court of the U. S., to the ’ 

— - ty-five baskets of Morris white peachos were sold post vacated by the death of the Hon. Levi Wood- < 

IDF We see it stated that the first train of cars on the steamer John Neilson, Wednesday morn- bury / 

passed over the railroad from Elmira to Canan- ing, at ten dollars per basket. They were very _ T he deaths in New York for the week end- 
daigua on the evening of the 15th. This road large, and bought by a confectioner, who will put ... , , . r , , ,, > 

has a broad guage, and is only an extension of the them up in brandy, and retail them in the winter in K haturda >' last > were 41 ’> ° u kom no ass m11 ( 

New York and Erie Road to Canandaigua. Ac- at twenty-five cents each. A number of baskets 44 aro reported as having died lrom coup de soletu ( 

live measures are in progress to continue it direct- of the same kind of peachos were sold at the rate At Philadelphia during the same period the deaths ( 

Jy to Niagara Falls. of two dollars a hundred. were only 165. 


14 aro reported as having died from coup de soleil. 
At Philadelphia during the same period the deaths 
were only 165. 














































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


foreign Intelligent. 

ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON. 

Ten Days Later from Europe. 

The Washington arrived at New York, Sept. 23. 

Cotton was firm, and in some cases l-8d higher. 
Sales (or three days about 23,000 bales, a greater 
portion to the trade. 

Prime qualities of Flour were firm at 18a20s. 

Indian Corn lias declined 6d, the price being 26a 
27s per qr. 

Consols closed at 9fi$n96g being an advnnce. 

At Manchester on the 9th, business doing was 
moderate, but generally speaking prices were firm. 

The London Money Market was steady. 

Paris Bourse, Sept. 9.—5s, 92 40; 3s, 56 40. 

Advices received from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Aug 1st, states that the accounts from the fron¬ 
tiers are far from satisfactory. 

Sir Harry Smith, during the month, has made 
no movement of consequence, while the Cadres I 
and Hottentots were spreading themselves thro’ ! 
the eastern provinces and prostrating settlements 
previously considered secure from danger. ( 

Just previous to the departure of the Steamer, 
news readied the Cape, of an attack upon some 
English between Fort Beaufort and Grahamstown, 1 
where five men were kihed by the rebels and Hot¬ 
tentots . : 

The patriots were sent out immediately, but with 
what success is not known. 

While Sir H'trvey Smith was checking the ene¬ 
my on the frontier, the Caffres and Hottentots had 
been invading the interior. 

Kossuth and his companions were expected at 
Southampton on the 5th of October. They would 
meet a hearty welcome. 

The news of the Cuban invasion had excited a 
profound sensation among commercial and political 
circles. 

The Oriental Steam Co. have ordered a Liver¬ 
pool house to build the largest steamer in the world. 
She is to be 325 feet long, and propollcd by four 
engines of 1200 horse-power. 

A letter from Capt. Parker, of the True Love 
whale ship, giving an account of Capt. Austin’s 
expedition up to Sept. 1850, had been received at 
Liverpool. 

The statements fully confirm reports received by 
the Prince Albert, of Sir John Frnnklin’s expedition 
of having passed the winter of ’45 and ’46 in the 
neighborhood of Cape Riley. 

A letter had also been received from Mr. Kane of 
the U. S. expedition. 

Cnlifornia -fern® 

ARRIVAL OF THE ILLINOIS. 

Two Weeks Later Intelligence, 

The U. S. Mail Steamship Illinois arrived at N. 
York on the20th inst., bringing California mails of 
the 15th ult. 

The Isthmus continues healthy. 

A fire occurred in Sacramento, entailing a loss of 
$30,000. 

A project is on foot for the construction of a 
Magnetic Telegraph in San Francisco. The esti¬ 
mated costs of which is put down at $57,000. 

The steamer Gold Hunter has been sold for 
$31,000. 

The State elections excite but little interest in 
Southern California. The Whigs seem confident 
of carrying the State. 

A convention of the El Dorado minors is talked of 
to adopt laws for the government of the mines. A 
company of gentlemen with a capital of two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars have organized themselves 
for the purpose of damming the South Yuba with a 
permanent structure, and to convey the water of 
the river to the mining regions of the county. 

The agricultural prospects of the State continue 
promising. 

The mining news from Sacramento is very 
cheering. The Los Angelos Star of Aug. 2, re¬ 
commends a convention of the Southern people for 
the purpose of severing the lower from the upper 
portions of the State on the grounds of the inequal¬ 
ity of the laws governing the two sections, and the 
unjust partiality evinced by the last Legislature in 
their various enactments. 

The latest intelligence from the Indian country 
is of a very favorable character. Business gener¬ 
ally is undoubtedly reviving, but the improvement 
is so gradual as to be hardly perceptible. 

The bankers at present are allowing $16,50 for 
first quality of gold; but an advance of 25 cents 
will probably be obtained before the sailing of the 
steamer. There is some activity in the stock 
market. 

Latest from Salt Lake. 

The Kanesvillo Guardian, (Iowa,) 23d Au¬ 
gust, says, that on Tuesday, the 19t,h. seven men 
from California, Oregon, and other regions West, 
visited the office. They left Salt Lake on the 
15th July, and made the journey in 34 days. It 
proceeds: 

The gentlemen from California say that they 
were nine days in the Sierra Nevada mountains 
in snow, during- which they fed their horses on 
one pint of flour per day to each horse. 

Mr. Langley says that the inhabitants of the 
Valley lost by Indian depredations, cattle, horses 
and irtules, to the amount of $12,000. These in¬ 
fest Little Salt Lake, also Brown’s settlement.— 
At both places it is stated that they stole consider¬ 
able, to the serious inconvenience and loss of 
some of the residents of those places. 

They reported the crops in the Valley, more es¬ 
pecially wheat, to be superabundant and heavy 
this season. The health of the citizens there is 
very good, while peace, union and harmony, are 
the prominent features of their social circles. 

Santa Fe Items. —The St. Louis Republican 
has letters from Santa Fe to August 22d. The 
election for Delegates to Congress took place on 
the first of this month. Major Wightman and 
Captain Reynolds were the candidates. Tho Leg¬ 
islature meets on the first Monday in December. 
The Territorial Treasury is empty. The season 
has been dry, and corn brings $5 per bushel, and 
flour $20 per barrel. Goods have been imported 
until there is an abundant supply.— Democrat. 

The Chapi.in Case.— The witnesses in this 
case have been discharged, the accused notap¬ 
pearing to answer to the charge of assault and 
battery with intent to kill those who intercepted 
him while he was conveying tho slaves of Messrs. 
Stephens and Toombs from the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, more than a year ago. The bail has not 
only been forfeited, but we learn the money— 
nineteen thousand dollars—paid into the treasury 
of tho State of Maryland.— Wash. Rep. 

The Boston Jubilee. —The railroad jubilee at 
Boston must have been a brilliant allair. Speech¬ 
es, toasts, excursions, dinners, levees, a military 
ball, <fcc., served to keep up the excitement and 
amusement for three days. The pressure of mat¬ 
ter pertaining to the fair precludes the possibility 
of givingany lengthy account of the doings of the 
Boston people and their guests.— Democrat. 


<£lje MaxMss. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ? 
Rochester, Sept. 24, 1851. j 
FLOUR—To the trade $4,50®5; bcstqualities $5,25. 
GRAIN—We hear of sale of 2,800 bush. Genesee wheat 
at from 89 to 91c, according to quality—2,600 bush, mixed 
Ohio at 72$c; 5,000 bush, white Michigan at 81c. Cargo of 
choice Orleans Co. wheat at 91c, and 600 bu. Genesee at 
90c. Corn 48®50c. Oats 28®31c. Barley 56®62$c. 
SHEEP PELTS—3S®40c. Lamb skins 18®38c. 

MAY—Hay brings from $7 to $10 per ton. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bid.$4,50®5 Butter, lb. ® 12j| 

Pork, mess.15,00® 15,50 Cheese, lb.5$®6c 

Do. cwt.5,75®6,(l0 POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt.$6,00 Turkeys, lb.7®8c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00®11,50 Chickens.5®7c 

Lard, tried.9$® 10 seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu . . . . $5,00®5,50 

Hams, smoked. . .9$®10$c Timothy.1,50®2,50 

Shoulders, do.7®8c Flax.1,25® 1,50 

Potatoes, bu.37$®30c sundries. 

grain. ” Whitcfish, bbl.$7,50®8 

Wheat,bu.88®91c Codfish, cwt.3,50®4 

Corn,.48®50c Salt, bid.1,06® 1,12$ 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.25®38 

Rye.62i®69 Do. dried.62$ 

Oats.28®31 c Eggs, doz. 10 ® 11 

Barley.56®62c Beans, bu.1,25® 1,50 

hides. Hay, ton.6®lo,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50®4,00 Wood, hard,cord.. .3®3,5U 

Calf, lb. 8 ® 10c Do. soft,.2®2,50 

Sheep Pelts.38®40c Wool, lb.30®40c 

Lamb skins.18®38c | Flour barrels.28®32 

New York Market 

NEW YORK, Sept. 23, 3 P. M.—ASHES—Sales of Pots 
at $5 18—Pearls 5 50. 

FLOUR—For Western and State the market quiet. 
Sales 2500 bids at 3 62)4a3 8714 for Michigan and Indiana; 

3 81a$l for Ohio; 3 75a3 81 for State; 4 l8%al 25 for pure 
Genesee- Canadian inactive St in bond. 

GRAIN—The supply of Wheat is large and the market 
heavy. The demand is fair for milling and moderate for 
export. Sales 7,500 bu white Michigan 89a90, 2,900 bu 
Canadian about 90; 5,000 bu red Ohio, 80; 2,500 bu red 
southern 80; 1200 bu common do 74; sdes 1200 bu Rye 71 
Oats better, influenced by the break in the canal; Sales 
new State 35a37, do Jersey 32a33. Barley heavy; Sales 
2,300 bu common to good two-rowed 68a72, Corn buoy¬ 
ant and rather better for inferoir qualities; The demand 
is good; sales 41,000 bu 5534a58| for unsound, 59a60 for 
good to prime Western mixed, 02 round yellow. 

WHISKEY—Market steady; sales 22$ for Ohio; 23a24 
for Prison; Drudge lower; sales 25 hhds 23. 

HIDES—Market very steady and moderate demand; 
6ales 2000 Matemoras 12c 6mos; 900 at 9al0; 8000 B A 21; 
14c 6mo; 2000 Vera Cruz 11; 6m. 

SEEDS—Market quiet; small sales clover 9al0; timothy 
soils slowly 17a23; flax seed dull 1 30al 33. 

PROVISIONS—Market heavy aud dull for now pork; 
demand only for retail; old is selling steadily and no change 
to notice; sales 400 bis 15 75 new mess; 13 25 prime; 15 25 
old mess; dressed hogs scarce and in demand 7; beef very 
firm and in fair demand; sales 200 8 75all for mess; 5a6 
for prime; lard heavy and inactive; sales 160 bis aud tes 
9al0; new city rendred is selling at llal2; butter in good 
demand nd firm; cheese more active 6a7 for fair to very 
choice dairies. 

LEATHER—Dull and drooping; some failures east have 
spoiled tlio trade; demand more moderate and the receipts 
are allowing considerable accumulation of stock. 

COTTON—Market quiet; 800 bales have sold at previous 
prices. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Sept. 22—Flour—There is a moderate but 
steady demand for Flour, and the market has undergone 
no change since our last. The Eastern demand is moder¬ 
ate, and the trade continues to buy sparingly. Sales 800 
bblsat3 62 for old common Western; 3 75a3 81 for good 
old State and Western, 3 91®S4 for new Michigan; and 
$1®4 12 for new Genesee. 

Grain—There is a fair milling demand for Wheat with 
sales 2,500 b u red Ohio at about 80 or 81c, and 2,200 bu 
lair Genesee at 97. Corn is in fair request lor the East 
and for sound the market it rather firmer. Sales 7,300 
bu Western mixed at 56@5614, the latter for prime. 
Round Yellow is held at 60. Barley is not plenty and is 
in fair request. The demand for four-rowed is quite ac¬ 
tive and tor this descriptive better prices are obtained. 
Sales 5,500 bu four-rowed on private terms, supposed to 
be 78ab0>4, and 3,000 bu two rowed, not prime at 7334. 
Oats are in good request and for good State better prices 
are obtained, owing to the smalluess of the supply; sales 

11.500 bu, including 9,000 bu un**und old Western at 28e, 
and 3,500 bu new Shite, in three lots, at 3214,34 and 35c— 
the latter for extra lots. 

Receipts by Canal, Albany, Sept. 20.—Flour 1,800 bbls; 
Wheat 2,500 bu; Corn 5,400 do. [Jour. 

Burnt lo Market. 

BUFFALO, Sept. 23.—There was but little doing in 
Flour yesterday and the sales mostly confined to small lots 
of 25 and 50 bbls at various quotations. There was one 
sale of 200 bbls Michigan at 3 32. There was a good de¬ 
mand for Wheat and I he rates are lower. Sales about 50,- 
000 bu, 65a66 fqr red Ohio; 6634 a673£ for mixed, and one 
lot of 5,000 bu prime white Ohio, an extra sample, at 75c. 
There was also a good demand for Corn with sales 40,000 
bu 43)4»44 for Toledo and Cleveland. Included in the 
sales were 4,800 bu prime yellow at 4434c all iat. Oats 
quiet; Sales 3,400 bu at 24c. 

Canal freights 10® 1034 on Corn, 1334 on Wheat and 
48c on Flour to Albany. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 15.—At Washington Yard—Offered 

1.500 Beef Cattle,(7UU Southern, remainder from this State.) 
A fair demand at sleady prices; sales good retailing qual¬ 
ities at from $6®7,5U per cwt. About 150 head remain 
unsold. 

At Browning’s—Offered 70 Cows and Calves, and 5,500 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves at from $20 to 28®35; 10 unsold. 
Sheep—Sales at from $1,50 to 3®4,75. Lambs $1,25 
to 2,5n®4 150 leftover. 

At Chamberlain’s—offered 300 Beeves; good demand; 
sales at from $6®7,50; all sold. 

75 Cows and Calves; sales at from $20 to 23®40. 

Sheep and Lambs 250 ottered; 150 leftover. Sales Sheep 
at $2 to 2,75® 1,50; Lambs, $1,50 to 2,50®3,52. 
Cambridge Cattle Market. 
CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 17.—At market, 3,010 Cattle,about 
1,550 Beeves, and 1,450 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,50 per cwt.; first quality 
$5,75; second do. 5,25; third do. 4,50; ordinary 3,50. 

Hides—$5,251? cwt. Tallow $5,25. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5®6. 

Stores—Working oxen—$70,85, 1(10®120. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 25, 30®33. 

Yearlings—$7, 10®12. 

Two years old, $12, 15®20. 

Three years old, $15, 20, 25®30. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,000 at market. Extra, $4, 5®6. 
By lot, $1,50, 2®2,75. 

Remarks—Extra cattle are in demand, and sell readily 
at fair prices; but the interior qualities are rather dull. • 

115 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, 88 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Atlas. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Sept. 18.—At market, 1700 Beef Cattle, 1,- 
475 Stores, 6 pairs Working Oxen, 53 Cows and Calves, 
4,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 1,700 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6,50; 1st quality $6; 2d do. 
$5,50@5,75; 3(1 do. $4®4,50. 

Yearlings—$7, 10® 11. 

Two years old, $12, 15®20. 

Three years old, $21®25. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows aud Calves—$17, 19, 20, 24®31. 

Sheep and Lambs—$1 50 1,62, 1,75, 2®3. 

Swine—4$c; retail 4$®6c; fat hogs (of which there were 
700 of the above reported sold,) 4Jc.—Boston Atlas. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

» THE Subscribers are prepared to supply their for¬ 
mer patrons and the public generally, with the 
very best of TREES, and the most esteemed 
varieties of 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c 

Together with a general assortment of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, and Green House Plants. 

DWARF PEAR TREES. 

40,000 Dwarf Pear Trees; of those varieties only 
which are known to succeed well upon the Quince stock. 
Our stocks are all imported and the trees too fine to need 
recommending. 

Our prices are made to correspond with the expense of 
raising, not with the scarcity of the articles these trees are 
therefore within the reach of all. 

Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers are unsur¬ 
passed. 

A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices furn¬ 
ished to all applicants. B1SSELL & HOOKER, 
[9lw8] Rochester Commercial Nutseries. 

Sept. 23, 1851. 


American Repertory of Invention?. 

TO MECHANICS, INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

7th Vol. of the Scientific American. 

M ESSRS. MUNN & CO., American and Foreign Pa¬ 
tent Agents, and Publishers of the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can. respcctnilly announce to the public that the first num¬ 
ber of Volume VII., of this widely circulated and valuable 
journal will issue on the 2flth of September. The new 
volume will commence with new type, printed upon pa¬ 
per of a heavier texture than that used in the preceding 
volumes. It is the intention of the publisners >o illustrate 
it more fully, by introducing representations of prominent 
events connected with the advancement of science; besides 
furnishing the usual amount of engravingsof new inven¬ 
tions. It is published weekly in form for binding and af¬ 
fords at the end of the year a splendid volume of over four 
hundred pages, with a copious index, and from five to six 
hundred engravings, together with a vast amount of prac¬ 
tical information concerningjhc progress of invention and 
discovery throughout the world. There is no subject of 
importance to the mechanics, inventor, manufacturer and 
general reader which is not treated in the most able man¬ 
ner—the editors, contributors and correspondents being 
men of the highest attainments. It is in fact the leading 
scientific journal of the country. 

The inventor will find in it a weekly list of American 
patent claims, reported from the Patent Office, an original 
feature not found in any other weekly publications. 

Terms. —Two dollars a year,—one dollar for 6 months. 
JfTgP” A.l letters must be post-paid and directed to Munn 
Se Co., Publishers of the Scientific American, 138 Fulton 
St., New York. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 

Any person who will send us four subscribers for six 
months, at our regular rates, shall he entitled to one copy 
tiie same length of time, or we will furnish— 

Ten copies for six months.$8 

'Pen “ “ twelvemonths,.. .15 

Fifteen “ “ “ .22 

Twenty “ “ “ .28 

fig?” Southern and Western money taken at par for sub¬ 
scriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their full value. 

Syracuse Nurseries. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H AVING 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants 
Sec., we shall have for sale the coming season, a most ex¬ 
tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to be excelled 
in size and beauty by those of any establishment in the 
Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchardists, and Ven¬ 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— 
Our stock of 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, &.C., of such sizes and quality as no con¬ 
trast can disparage. We have ajso, both by importation 
and of our own cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, 
Gardens, Sec., as well as generally so, by reason of their 
habit of early bearing. We have all of the approved va¬ 
rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old 
—many of the Apples and Pears being now i« bearing. 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, 
we are always fully supplied with all the bestold and new 
sorts. 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. 
Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Asli tire particularly 
noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass igsyin- 
metry of form. They uniformly excite adn.iratio 
Evergreen Trees, in great variety, new and rare, includ¬ 
ing Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, 4 to 6 feet high; Japan 
Cedars, Spruces, Junipers, Taxodiums, &c. 

Pceones.—A splendid collection ol both tree and herba- 
I ceous varieties. 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris¬ 
ing the finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the 
U. S.—25 to 50 cents each for whole roots. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,000 
plants of the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; 
among them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman 
Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Saused, General 
Cavignac, Gen. Changarnier, &c. 

Bulbous Roots—A choice collection dailp expected from 
Holland, consisting of Double ’1 ulips, Hyacinths Crocus¬ 
es, Se c. 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, &c. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 
years old, very . trong plants. 

All of whicli will lie soid as low as at any other estab¬ 
lishment, and in many cases lower, either at wholesale or 
retail. 

Wo are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, 
containing full information of our productions, terms, 
prices, &x., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata¬ 
logue; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; 
and 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed¬ 
ding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-pay¬ 
ing applicants. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
Syracuse, 1851. 90m6 

Ida’s New Grain Drill. 

F OR the past two years, Mr. Ide, of East Shelby, Or¬ 
leans Co., N. Y., has turned his attention exclusively 
to Drills; and he hast succeeded in inventing one that can¬ 
not fail to give general satisfaction. 

The subscriber, knowing the great loss resulting to far¬ 
mers from imperfect drilling, takes pleasure in introducing 
Ide’s New Drill, which he believes to he as much supe¬ 
rior to all others, in its practical operation, as Ide’s Culti¬ 
vator surpasses every other Cultivator. The Drill will 
distribute Wheat, Barley and Rye in any desired quantity. 
The feeding or distributing principle is considered perfect, 
and the subscriber is confident that every intelligent far¬ 
mer will say so, who examines it. It will also plant 
Corn in hills at any required distance apart. The teeth 
are seven and a half inches apart, and placed in two rows 
like the Cultivator. By this arrangement they are not lia¬ 
ble to clog. This Drill has been thoroughly tested; 
several were put in operation last fall. As the crop de¬ 
pends very much on the Drill, the subscriber hopes tiiat 
every farmer who wants the best drill, will examine 
Ide’s before purchasing. The Drill is warranted to be 
as good as recommended, and perfectly reliable. 

Phelps, March, 1851. 

Mr. S. R. Tracy: Dear Sir—The Drill I purchased ol 
you works to my entire satisfaction. It far exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations. Lastfall I put in with it two 
hundred and eight acres of wheat in twenty days. Never 
was there a drill that did belter work. In my opinion the 
Feeding Principle is perfect. The arrangement of teetli 
in two rows I found to he a very great advantage. I drill¬ 
ed in many places with ease, where it would have been 
almost impossible if the teeth had been in one row qnly. I 
am acquainted with and have seen five ditferent drills in 
operation, and can say with truth and candor, that Ide’s 
New Drill is the only one that comes fully up to my ideas 
of what a Drill should be. Yours, Sec., 

PETER P. KOCHER. 

Acadia, March, 1811. 

This may certify, that I have one of Ide’s New Grain 
Drills, and am perfectly satisfied with its work. I have 
several fields of wheat put in witli this drill, and am con¬ 
fident that every farmer who examines the drilling will say 
it works as perfectly as any Drill can. Having had a poor 
Drill, which I have thrown aside, 1 can the better appre¬ 
ciate a good one. Having tested Ide’s Drill, I can recom¬ 
mend it to others as a perfectly safe and reliable Drill. 

JACOB P. LUSK. 

Ide’s Patent Cultivator and Drill, are manufac¬ 
tured by Levi Wells, Butfalo slreei, near the Bull’s Head, 
Rochester, where Farmers are invited to call aud examine 
for themselves. Machines kept in order one year free of 
charge. The subscriber would return his thanks lo the 
public for their patronage during the past year, and re¬ 
spectfully solicit further orders. 

Farmers wishing Cultivators or Drills during the ensu¬ 
ing year, arc requested to send their orders as soon as con¬ 
venient. LEVI WELLS. 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1851. 8f?tf 

WHITNEY ’ S 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in West¬ 
ern New York. It now occupies three large and commodi¬ 
ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, and are attended in person by the proprietor; be¬ 
ing separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 
Rooms, they are quiet,clean, and free from the disagreeable 
effects of chemicals. 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex¬ 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of Daguerreo¬ 
types, paintings, statuary, Sec. It is the aim of the propri¬ 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention 
which tne public are enuued to from the patronage he has 
received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11,15,17, Gould Buildings, State St 


MEDICINE STOKE. 

HADLEY & KELLOGG, Chemists adn Druggists, 
No, 115 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

H AVE constantly on hand and for sale, a choice selec¬ 
tion of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Essential Oils, 
Dyes. Paints, Oils, Sec.., Sec., which tiiey are selling on as 
favorable terms as they can he purchased in Western New 
York. 

They have a large assortment of the indigenous vegeta¬ 
ble medicines, as Barks, Roots, Gums, Herbs, and Ex¬ 
tracts, and their aim will be to keep this department of 
their business constantly full. Surgical and Dissecting 
Instruments,—a good assortment. 

Pure Wines and Liquors for medicinal use. Orders 
from abroad solicited and promptly filled._ 90w3 

HAY AND STRAW COTTERS. 

R UGGLES, NOURSE. MASON, Se Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
thing in the line will save money bv calling on us at No. 
68 State-st. 89-tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER . 

JOHN DORR, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

SCOTTSVILLE, MONROE CO., N. Y. 

ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, SS.: Sheriff’s Office.—A general 
Election is to lie held in the County of Monroe, on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next; at which will be chosen the Officers mentioned in the 
notice (rom the Secretary of State, of which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester, Aug. 23, 1851. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State of New York, Secretary’s Office, \ 
Albany, August 14, 1851. ) 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Election to be held in this 
State on tiie Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No¬ 
vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam¬ 
uel A. Foot. 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan 
A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller 
A State Trensuter, in the plnceof Alvah Hunt. 

An Attorney General, in the place of Levi S. Chatfield. 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the placeof Hezekiah 
C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
and 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 
H. Wells. 

All of whose terms of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in the place of Henry W. Taylor, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty seventh District.in the 
place of Samuel Miller, wtiose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to be elected for said county: 

Three members of Assembly; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the placeof John H. 
Thompson; 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Wm. B. 
Alexander ana Wm. L. Brock; 

A County Judge, in the p,z.c n of Patrick G. Buchan; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Moses Spe—y 
A County Treasurer, in the place of Lewis Seiye; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day ol 
December next. Yours, respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
N. B.—All papers in said County will please insert this 
nonce once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. 
A’Jtgvs'2-', 385.’. 88td 

PHIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
tTHlE Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 3d 
X day of September next. H. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 
Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 


DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

rpiHE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne 
X Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

Al! Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre¬ 
sented, as he does not endorse the tricks of the trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
will receive a large share of attention, ns tiie grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 
Orders for Scythes may be forwarded to me by mail, or 
given to H. B. Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, 
visiting all parts of the State in due season. 

Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rake3, and 
other implements, furnished of the best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to tne, at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 
prompt attention. II1RAM C. WHITE, Agent. 

August 5th, 1851. 84-tf 

Rochester 

' .SEED STORE 

, AND 

!>\ Agricultural 

Ware-House! 

• Removed from 
F ront Street 

TO NO. 

• 29 BUFFALO 

/ STREET, 

QCj OPPOSITE THE 
iij/ ARCADE. 

' SEEDS & FARM¬ 
ING TOOLS OF 

v EVERY 

description! 

_ J P FOGG & BROTHER. 

EMERY' & CO.’S 

ATEW YORK. State Agricultural Society’s First Premi- 
JLx uni Railroad Horse Power Threshers, Sec. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse ; owers, fcc., to examine it. 

. BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochester. 

R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
* kind. Call and examine at No. 68 State-st.. Roches¬ 
ter. 89-tf BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

H ARVEST O LOVES— Got up expressly for Far¬ 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against 
thistles. For sale wholesale aud retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 

80-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 



A, W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

T HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
(for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, withoutthe aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries. Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, Sec. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. I is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per ininnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallon* at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2$ do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and soid 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

76tt CARY Se BRAINARD. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# S. MOULSON, ai the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spv Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together witli the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all 
parte of the continent. Trees properly packed lor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

I EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
J sale if applied for immediately, at No. 38 Front St. 
7Ctf S. MOULSON. 


“Speed the Plow.” j 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 1 

T IIE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- } 
tention of the farming community to the fact that they ) 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod- ) 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti- ( 
cultural pursuits. ( 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well \ 
established Mass. Eagi,b Plows, in a scries of 24 different \ 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also ) 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in- ) 
vented by the same firm. ) 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion / 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. ( 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. j 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden ) 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. ) 

J2 JOHN JRAPaLJE Se CO., Irving Block, ) 

__ 65 Buffalo st., Ro chester. ) 

NEW SEED STOKE ( 

AND ( 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Weils & Co.’s Express / 
Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. ) 

nnHE subscribers, under the nanieofBRioos&B rother, < 
X are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural ( 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known a* the j 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Tm- \ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap- ( 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those S 

wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We ) 

will make it an object for such to do so. ) 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapal je Se Brices. ) 
68-tf _ JOH N T. BRIGGS. ( 

PLOWS ! FLOWS!! PLOWS!!! < 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat ( 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, < 
Mason Se Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some ot the No.’s of this series of plows are described 
in an article on Plows and Plowing, by H. F. Holbrook, 
ot Hraltleborough, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eagle Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 68 State-st.. where we would be pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24,1851. 69-tf 

GAROEN1NG AND FARM 1 NO TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at tiie Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, by 
70 _ BRIGGS & B RO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made alter the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

68tf. _ BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 

Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS FOR MIKE. 

T HE Subscrilier is far better prepared than ever, to sup¬ 
ply Agricultural Societies with TeiltS during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 5ii feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
I tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 8U0 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 460, 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

w-tf. Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are ail they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society's Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
(Sept. 1850,J at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of heina furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, jrrices,- Sec., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY Se CO. 
78-tf 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N.Y 

T HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va- 
i rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in die town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- 
L chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
■ safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all’ other kinds of Field 
■ Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation, 
t Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plante, Fruitand Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smitii’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 
( chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
) same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

t Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf _ C F C ROSMAN. 

C ORN SHELTERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from $3 to $7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T H E undersigned would respectfully inform the public— 
and especially book and periodical publishers,authors. 
Sec .—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with ev ery la - 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner, Books, Fampn- 
lets, Periodicals, Cute of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.; Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., Sec. Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. AH work executed will) promptness a nil on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera¬ 
tion in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded i o tiie 
enterprise. 

23?" Foundry in Talman Block Buffalo stre**,. AH or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. W. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchangefor work. [63-tf] 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 
dale by E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 






































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE DYING DAY. 

Fast fading from the distant sky. 

The crimson colors swiftly fly, 

The glories of the dying day, 

Are melting into twilight gray. 

The western hills, wilh forestcrest, 

Mirrored in blue Cayuga’s breast, 

In bold relief stand out to view 
Against the sky of orange hue. 

As dimmer grows the parting ray. 

Yet deeper shades creep o’er the way, 

Till ’round on hill and dale is spread, 

A vast immensity of shade. 

Darkness o’er the azure steals 
In upper ether’s boundless fields, 

Revealing there the “ isles of light”— 

Gems in the coronet of night. 

O’er the mind with soothing sway, 

Steals the charm of the dying day, 

And thrills the soul with wild delight. 

The solemn grandeur of the night. 

West Dresden, N. Y. J. G. K. 


THE BANK NOTE. 

“Are you returning immediately to Wor¬ 
cester?” said Lady Leslie, a widow resi¬ 
ding near that city, to a young officer who 
was paying her a morning visit. 

“ L am. Can I do any thing for you 
there?” 

“Yes; you can do me a great kindness. 
My confidential servant, Baynes, is gone out 
for the day and night; and I do not like to 
trust my new footman, of whom I know 
nothing, to put this letter in the post-office, 
as it contains a fifty-pound note.” 

“ Indeed! that is a large sum to trust to 
the post.” 

“Yes; but I am told it is the safest con¬ 
veyance. It is, however, quite necessary 
that a person whom I can trust should put 
the letter in the box.” 

“Certainly,” replied Capt. Freeland.— 
Then with an air that showed he consid¬ 
ered himself as a person to be trusted, he 
deposited the letter in safety in his pocket- 
book, and took leave promising he would 
return to dinner the next day, which was 
Saturday. 

On his road, Freeland met some of his 
brother officers, who were going to pass the 
day and night at C4reat Malvern; and as 
they earnestly pressed him to accompany 
them, he wholly forgot the letter entrusted 
to his care; and, having dispatched his ser¬ 
vant to Worcester for his sac-de-nuit (night- 
bag) and other things, he turned back with 
his companions, and passed the rest of the 
day in that sauntering but amusing idle¬ 
ness, that dolce far niente (sweet doing 
nothing) which may be reckoned compara¬ 
tively virtuous, if it leads to the forgetful¬ 
ness of little duties only, and is not attended 
by the positive infringement of greater ones. 
But, in not putting this important letter into 
the post, as he had engaged to do, Free¬ 
land violated a real duty; and he might 
have put it in at Malvern, had not the ren¬ 
counter with his brother officers, banished 
the commission given him entirely from his 
thoughts. Nor did he remember it till, as 
they rode through the village the next 
morning, on their way to Worcester, they 
met Lady Leslie walking on the road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected with 
shame and confusion that he had not ful¬ 
filled the charge committed to him; and 
fain would he have passed her unobserved; 
for, as she was a w r oman of high fashion, 
great talents, and some severity, lie was 
afraid that his negligence, if avowed, would, 
not only cause him to forfeit her favor, but 
expose him to her powerful sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognized was, however, 
impossible; and as soon as Lady Leslie saw 
him, she exclaimed, “ 0, Captain Freeland, 

I am so "glad to see you! I have been 
quite uneasy concerning my letter since I 
gave it to your care, for it was of such con¬ 
sequence ! Did you put it into the post yes¬ 
terday ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Freeland, hastily, 
and in the hurry of the moment, “ certainly. 
How could you, dear, dear madam, doubt 
my obedience to your commands ?” 

“Thank you! thank you!” cried she.— 

“ How you have relieved my mind! ” 

He had done so; but he had painfully 
burdened his own. To be sure, it was only 
a White Lie—the Lie of Fear. Still he 
was not used to utter falsehoods, and he 
felt the meanness and .degradation of this. 
He had yet to learn that it was mischiev¬ 
ous also; and that none can presume to say 
where the consequences of the most appa¬ 
rently trivial lie will end. As soon as Free¬ 
land parted with Lady Leslie, he bade his 
friends farewell, and, putting spurs to his 
horse, scarcely slackened his pace till he 
had reached a general post-office, and de¬ 
posited the letter in safety. 

“ Now, then,” thought he, “ I hope I shali 
be able to return and dine with Lady Les¬ 
lie, without shrinking from her penetrating 
eye.” 

He found her, when he arrived, very 
pensive and absent; so much s6, that she 
felt it necessary to Apologize to her guests, 


informing them that Mary Benson, an old 
servant of hers, who was very dear to her, 
was seriously ill, and painfully circum¬ 
stanced ; and that she feared she had not 
done her duty by her. 

“To tell you the truth, Captain Freeland,” 
said she, speaking to him in a low voice, “ I 
blame myself for not having sent for my 
confidential servant, who was not far off, 
and dispatched him with the money, in¬ 
stead of trusting it to the post.” 

“ It would have been better to have done 
so, certainly,” replied Freeland, deeply 
blushing. 

“Yes: for the poor woman to whom I 
sent it is not only on the point of being 
confined, but she has a sick husband, una¬ 
ble to be removed: and as (but owing to 
no fault of his) he is on the point of bank¬ 
ruptcy, his cruel landlord has declared that, 
if they do not pay their rent by to-morrow, 
he will turn them out into the street, and 
seize the very bed they lie on! However, 
as you put the letter into the post yester¬ 
day, they must get the fifty-pound note to¬ 
day, else they could not; for there is no 
delivery of letters in London on a Sunday, 
you know.” 

“True, very true,”replied Freeland,in a 
tone which he vainly tried to render steady. 

“ Therefore,” continued Lady Leslie, “ if 
you had told me, when we met, that the 
letter was not gone, I should have recalled 
Baynes, and sent him off by the mail to 
London; and then he would have reached 
the Somers Town, where the Bensons live, 
in good time;—but now, though I own it 
would be a comfort to me to send him, for 
fear of accident, I could not get him back 
again soon enough—therefore I must let 
things take their chance; and, as letters 
seldom miscarry, the only danger is that 
the note may be taken out.” 

She might have talked an hour without 
answer or interruption; for Freeland was 
too much shocked, too much conscience- 
stricken, to reply; as he found that he had 
not only told a falsehood, but that, if he 
had had moral courage enough to tell the 
truth, the mischievous negligence, of which 
he had been guilty, could have been re¬ 
paired; but now, as Lady Leslie said, “it 
was too late! ” 

But, while Lady Leslie became talkative, 
and able to perform the duties to her friends, 
after she had thus unburthened her mind 
to Freeland, he grew every minute more 
absent, and more taciturn; and though he 
could not eat with appetite, he threw down, 
rather than drank, repeated glasses of hock 
and champaigne, to enable him to rally his 
spirits; but in vain. 

A naturally ingenuous and generous na¬ 
ture cannot shake off the first compunctious 
visitingsof conscience for having committed 
an unworthy action, and having also been 
the means of injury to another. All on a 
sudden, however, his countenance bright¬ 
ened ; and as soon as the ladies left the ta¬ 
ble, he started up, left his compliments and 
excuse with Lady Leslie’s nephew, who 
presided at dinner; said he had a pressing- 
call to Worcester; and, when there, as the 
London mail was gone, he threw himself 
into a post-chaise, and set off for Somers 
Town, the place Lady Leslie had named as 
the residence of Mary Benson. “At least,” 
said Freeland to himself, with a lightened 
heart, “ I shall now have the satisfaction of 
doing all I can to repair my fault.” But, 
owing to the delay occasioned by the want 
of horses and by finding the ostlers at the 
inns in bed, he did not reach London and 
the place of his destination till the wretched 
family had been dislodged; while the un¬ 
happy wife was weeping, not only over the 
disgrace of being so removed, and for her 
own and her husband’s increased illness in 
consequence of it, but from the agonizing- 
suspicion that the mistress and friend, whom 
she had so long loved and relied upon, had 
disregarded the tale of her sorrows, and had 
refused to relieve her necessities. Freeland 
soon found a conductor to the mean lodg¬ 
ing in which the Bensons had obtained 
shelter; for they were well-known, and 
their fate was generally pitied; but it was 
some time before he could speak, as he 
stood by their bedside. He was choked 
with painful emotion at first—with pleasing- 
emotions afterwards; for his conscience 
smote him for the pain he had occasioned, 
and applauded him for the pleasure which 
he came to bestow. 

“ I come,” said be at length, (while the 
sufferers waited in almost angry wonder to 
hear his reason for thus intruding on them,) 

“ I come to tell you from your kind friend, 
Lady Leslie-” 

“ Then she has not forgotten me;”— 
screamed out the poor woman, almost gasp¬ 
ing for breath. 

“No, to be sure; she could not forget 

you; she was incapable-” here his 

voice wholly failed him. 

“ Thank Heaven 1 ” cried she, tears trick¬ 
ling down her pale cheek, “ I can bear any 
thing now; for that was the bitterest part 
of all! ” 

“My good woman,” said Freeland, “it 
was owing to a mistake,—pshaw! no; it 
was owing to my fault, that you did not 
receive a £50 note by the post yesterday.” 

“Fifty pounds!” cried the poor man, 
wringing his hands; “ why that would have 
paid all we owed; and I could have gone 


on with my business, and our lives would 
not have been risked, nor I disgraced 1 ” 

Freeland now turned away, unable to 
say a word more; but recovering himself, 
he again drew near them; and throwing his 
purse to the agitated speaker, aaid, “ There 1 
get well 1 only get ufell! and whatever you 
want shall be yours; or I will never lose 
this horrible choking again while I live!” 

Freeland took a walk after this scene, 
and with hasty, rapid strides, the painful 
choking being his companion very often du¬ 
ring the course of it—for he was haunted 
by the image of those whom he had dis¬ 
graced; and he could not help remember¬ 
ing that, however biameable his negligence 
might be, it was nothing, either in sinful¬ 
ness or mischief, to the lie told to conceal 
it; and that, but for that Lie of Fear, the 
effects of his negligence might have been 
repaired in time. 

But he was resolved that he would not 
leave Somers Town till he had seen these 
poor people settled in a good lodging. He 
therefore hired a conveyance for them, and 
superintended their removal that evening 
to apartments full of necessary comfort.— 
“ My good friends,” said he, “ I cannot re¬ 
call the mortification and disgrace which 
you have endured through my fault; but I 
trust that you will have gained, in the end, 
by leaving a cruel landlord, who had no 
pity for your unmerited poverty. Lady 
Leslie’s note, will, I trust, reach you to¬ 
morrow ; but if not, I will make up the loss; 
therefore be easy! and when I go away, 
may I have the comfort of knowing that 
your removal has done you no harm 1 ” 

He then, but not till then, had the cour¬ 
age to write to Lady Leslie, and tell her 
the whole truth, concluding his letter thus: 

“ If your interesting proteges have not 
suffered in their health, I shall not regret 
what has happened; because I trust it will 
be a lesson to me through life, and teach 
me never to tell even the most apparent 
trivial White Lie again. How important 
this violation of truth appeared to me at 
the moment 1 and how sufficiently motived 1 
as it was to avoid falling in your estimation; 
but it was, you see, overruled for evil; and 
agony of mind, disgrace, and, perhaps, risk 
of life, were the consequences of it to inno¬ 
cent individuals—not to mention my own 
pangs—the pangs of an upbraided con¬ 
science. But forgive me, my dear Lady 
Leslie. Now, however, I trust that this 
evil, so deeply repented of, will be a bless¬ 
ing to us all; but it will be long before I 
forgive myself.” 

Lady Leslie was delighted with this can¬ 
did letter, though grieved by its painful 
details, while she viewed with approbation 
the amends which her young friend had 
made, and his modest disregard of his own 
exertions. 

The note arrived in safety, and Freeland 
left the afflicted couple better in health, and 
quite happy in mind, as his and Lady Les¬ 
lie’s bounty had left them nothing to de¬ 
sire in a pecuniary point of view. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she 
praised his virtue, while she blamed bis 
fault; and they fortified each other in the 
wise and moral resolution, never to violate 
truth again, even on the slightest occasion; 
as a lie, when told, however unimportant 
it may at the time appear, is like an arrow 
shot over a house, whose course is unseen, 
and may be unintentionally the cause to 
some one of agony or death. 

RATHER SMALL PAY. 

As several gentlemen were passing 
down one of our Southern rivers, a short 
time since, on board of one of the thou¬ 
sand steamers which ply on their waters, 
one of them was struck with the beauty of 
an elegant farm which was then in sight, 
and, addressing a plain, rustic looking gen¬ 
tleman, who stood at his elbow, asked who 
that eiegant place belonged to. 

“Mr; Johnson is the owner,” was the 
reply. 

Well, Mr. Johnson has a splendid farm, 
returned the gentleman. 

Presently, another plantation attracted 
the attention of these gentlemen, and the 
rough-looking man was again applied to for 
the name of the proprietor. 

“Mr. Johnson is the owner,” said the man. 

“ Indeed, the same that owns the other?” 

“Yes, the same man.” 

“ What a fortunate man this Mr. John¬ 
son must be, to have two such establish¬ 
ments as these.” 

A third, a fourth, and a fifth plantation 
fell under the notice of the gentlemen, and 
in reply to their questions, they were in¬ 
formed that they also belonged to Mr. 
Johnson. 

“And who takes care of all these farms 
for Mr. Johnson ?” 

“I take care of them,” answered the 
plain-looking gentleman. 

“ Well, it must be a great deal of trouble, 
and he ought to pay you well for it.” 

“ He does not, if he ought,” said the man. 

“ What does he giye ?” asked the gen¬ 
tlemen. 

“ He only gives me my victuals and 
clothes,” said the gentleman, who happened 
to be Mr. Johnson himself. 

“ Only your victuals and clothes for do¬ 
ing all that! Why, he must be too mean 
a man to live.” 


A KISS FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

At a horse-race in Normandy, some 
Englishmen were admiring the picturesque 
and historic costume of the women of the 
country. Several of these gentlemen-jock- 
eys, slightly excited by the impressions of 
their dejeuner, were gathered together in a 
knot, admiring not only the costume, but 
the captivating faces of the women of Nor¬ 
mandy, whose beauty was heightened by 
the piquant originality of their lofty lace 
head gear. These sportsmen w T ere uttering 
their comments on the passers- by in a loud 
tone of voice, when their attention was ar¬ 
rested by the extraordinary beauty of a 
young woman, evidently just married, at 
that moment passed by. She was walking 
in a group of country lads and lasses in 
their silk dresses, and long-tailed, short- 
waisted, black coats, and in the company 
might be seen the black cassock of the cure 
and vicar of the parish. 

“ What a beauty,” exclaimed one of the 
sportsmen, “ on my honor, I’d give two sov¬ 
ereigns for a kiss of her rosy cheek.” 

“ Hallo! here’s a bifstick, who says he’ll 
give two sovereigns to kiss you Louise,” 
said a bumpkin in black velvet vest and 
bob-nailed shoes. 

“Ah 1 ha 1 ” cried several girls together, 
“how generous, two louis are not Peru!” 

“Well, then, I’ll give three,” said the 
Englishman. 

The young woman to whom the provo¬ 
cation was addressed, looked towards the 
Englishman, and smiling, said, “ It would 
give you a great deal of pleasure, then, 
Monsieur ?” 

“ Oh, an immense deal 1 ” 

“Well, in that case,” continued she, after 
a little hesitation, “ give me five louis and 
here’s my cheek.” 

Thus challenged, his liberality would not 
have backed out bad it cost him twenty 
guineas. The five golden pieces were 
drawn from his purse and placed in the 
young woman’s hands, who honestly per¬ 
formed her part of the contract and received 
a brace of kisses. 

“ What a windfall,” cried she gaily; here 
M. le Cure, are five gold pieces, for the 
poor of our Parish.” 

As she finished, exclamations arose on 
all sides—“ Oh, if that is to be the use of 
the money, a guinea more for the poor,” 
said the sportsman, and the acclamations 
were louder than ever.— Etats Unis. 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

HISTORICAL AND ACROSTICAL ENIGMA- 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 10, 11,3 was a General in the Mexican war. 
My 2, 21, 16, 20, 6, 3, 14, 22, 20, 21 was a people 
long in servitude. 

My 3, 20, 10,15, 14, 12, 6, 21 was a king of Sparta. 
My 4, 20, 23 was one of the signers of the Declar¬ 
ation of Independence. 

My 5, 21, 6, 6, 18 was what God commanded to be 
offered as a sacrifice. 

My 6, 12, 6, was a queen of Cairo. 

My 7, 6, 21, 21, 20, 15, 6 was one of Bonaparte’s 
marshals. 

My 8, 6, 4, 20 was a spy in the Revolution. 

My 9, 6, 22, 20, 21 was an American general. 

My 10, 21, 21, 2, 6, 15 was an ancient poet. 

My 11,21, 18, 23, 17, 3, 6 was a famous Indian 
chief. 

My 12, 5,12, 17 was |t celebrated queen. 

My 13, 6, 4, 12, 20 15 was a judge of Genesee Co. 
My 14, 21, 8, 7, 20, C, 3, was the first high priest 
of Mecca. 

My 15, 10, 6, 8, was an ancient patriarch. 

My 16, 17, 4, 3, 2, 15 was an ancient historian. 

My 17,12, 20, 15 was a ancient knight. 

My 18, 3; 2, 15, 22, 17, 15, was a governor of N.Y. 
My 19, 17, 7, 23, 24 was an ancient poet. 

My 20, 12, 1, 6, 16, 12 wus a prince at the battle 
of Cressy. 

My 21, 17, 3, 10, 15 was one of the wise men of 
Greece. 

My 22, 23. 4, 3 was a noted peasant of Switzer¬ 
land. 

My 23, 3, 6, 22, 20 was a general that fought 
against the Assyrians. 

My 24, 17, 20 was an officer in the Revolution. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a distinguished Odd Fellow. w. r. c. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y., March, 1851. 

[UJ 3 Answer next week, 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ENIGMA. 

Though I confess it was from sin 
That first I had my origin, 

Yet many blessings I bestow, 

On man while here on earth below. 

Health, food and comfort, still I give, 
Without me few on earth could live; 

The more I’m used, I give the more, 

But when neglected, all are poor. 

This earth to its primeval state, 

Desert and forest, bush and brake, 

Without my aid would soon return, 

Man would my absence sorely meuvn. 

I form the wealth of every nation, 

Where there exists civilization. 

Now what am I that sprung from sin, 

And still can do such good to men? 
Rochester, N. Y., 1851. Wm. Davidson. 
(LJ 3 Answer next week. 


AVIIEELER’S 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 
fj~HIE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
X Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive safe in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency m Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated for large 

farmers, and those who make a business of threshing_ 

They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,000 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from flic grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl aff from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &c. 
ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.$145,00 

One Horse do. do.120,00 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.. . .132,00 

Clover Duller,.28,00 

Feed Cutter,.28,00 

Circular Saw Kill, (24 inch saw,).35,00 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return¬ 
ed within 60 days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will be refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 __Rochester, N. Y. 

DENTISTRY, 

- DR. A. J. PERKINS, is to be found at 
Gould Buildings, State Street, 

» I -> NO. 12, SECOND FI.OOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession, superior to any other operator in this section of the 
country. Either in filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in fine gold, and war- 
rantedjto answer all purposes of mastication 
I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to tny order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
the face, so as to he a fac simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled Dy a new process. No pain given in fill¬ 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to$s usual. 

All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 
names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. 86m6. 

TO FAHMliRS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of handy Tackies'for weighing bay, killing 
hogs, &c. &c. They may be had all ready lor use at No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery & Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

80—tfj Remember 2d floor of 12 lluflalo St., Rochester. 

EIWEI&Y & CO.’S 

Premium Kail Koad Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
CCHIE above machines are offered the public this season 
1 at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.$110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use,. 35 

Bands for above sett complete witn wrenches, Sec. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two IlorsePower. $100 

One do do . 75 

The threshers having no patent on them are same asabove 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueol 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co., 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

FURNITURE ROOMS, 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

I jT’Hfi subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cah- 
X inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
Stale St. | lately occupied by Majors. 11. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which he believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. See.., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is abov 
enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock o 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seate 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c... Sec. By his 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

76cow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 

ITI AIISHA EE’S KOOK BIMIKRV, 

BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
^.Bulfalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- 
fnf-dp'-'ff store, Rochester, N. Y. 

Music boons. Pamphlets. Periodicals, Sec., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings ; old hooks renound ; 
Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. (57-lf.j F. II. MARSHALL 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, ~ 

PUBLIS1IED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorkkii contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear 
in mind that tlie postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year —$1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows Three Copies, one year, for $5 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for $10’ 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; 'Twenty Copie s 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion; 

All moneys received by mail will he acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as vveH as 
of Agricultural I mprovement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To he paid for in advance. 

Notices relative to Meetings, Sec., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations 
published gratuitously. 
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Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and Sci¬ 
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and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed witli many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 

(FgF” For Terms, &c.. see last page, 

PKO«UESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND RAISING OF SHEEP. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FBENCH, by M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 

The Sheep is said to be descended from 
the mouflon; and there are some resem¬ 
blances of conformation between the two 
species; but domestication lias produced 
many modifications,—particularly in the 
head and tail, and above all, in the wool.— 
Thus Yvhile the mouflon lias only some small 
locks of wool covered with hair,—the sheep 
is covered with wool, among which a hair 
is only rarely found. 

Whatever be the origin, the sheep is a 
ruminant animal, with or without horns > 
and having, like the ox, eight incisive teeth 
by which one may know their age; these 
eight teeth are proportionally more long, 
thick and solid than in the ox. The two 
middle ones, called milk teeth, fall out, and 
are replaced at the age of one and a half 
or two years, according to the race and the 
time of birth, whether it be spring or au¬ 
tumn. The two next outer ones, are shed 
at three, the two next at four, and the two 
corner ones at five years; but the second 
sett often remain short and nearly in a rudi¬ 
mentary state. 

The characteristics to be sought for in 
sheep depend upon the end to be attained: 
if the flesh is the principal object in view, 
the animal ought to have a small head, wide 
forehead, short and small neck, breast wide 
and deep, back straight, sides full and round, 
hips wide, flank short, thigh thick and legs 
short: these are the qualities which the 
English have endeavored to impress upon 
their races, and which it will not be difficult 
to give to some French races, even without 
crossing; particularly the Artesian race and 
the sub-race of Berri. 

If wool presents, in a particular locality, 
the most advantageous speculation, and if 
the nature of the pasturage is agreeable to 
fineness of quality, without any circum¬ 
stance unfavorable to the health of the an¬ 
imals, the sheep are selected accordingly. 
If you try to make a sheep produce line 
wool, good mutton and a large quantity of 
fat at the same time, you are seeking for an 
impossibility. The Merino is always a very 
inferior race for fattening. When you would 
obtain the best superfine wool, it is neces¬ 
sary to see that there is the least possible 
difference in the different partsof the fleece; 
that of the sides being always the finest — 
The best means of producing this equaliza¬ 
tion is to obtain a superfine buck with an 
equal fleece to run witlLthe flock; in some 
cases hoYvever, when the fleece of the moth¬ 
er in unequal in quality, that of the off¬ 


spring is augmented, or at least made more 
apparent, by this means. 

Next to equality in the fleece, comes the 
form and size of the animal: abundance of 
feed produces sheep of large size at the ex¬ 
pense of fineness of wool, and vice versa— 
very large sheep should be excluded from 
a flock intended for fine wool. Those ap¬ 
pendices of the form, such as the dew-lap, 
the folds of skin about the neck, &c., are 
deformities which indicate a superabun¬ 
dance of nourishment, and are unfavorable 
to fineness of fleece. When one has pastur¬ 
age on which it is difficult to avoid large 
size in the animal, he must content himself 
with wool of medium quality, and make in¬ 
creased quantity compensate the difference: 
in this case, there is not, necessarily, any 
more inequality of the fleece. But to di¬ 
gress, and return to the choice of sheep for 
mutton: it is necessary to observe that, 
a paleness or blueness of the veins and con¬ 
junctiva of the eyes, indicate weakness and 
bad health; while a red or violet color, in¬ 
dicates good health and robust constitution: 
pale gums, a fetid breath, and soft wool 
which is easily pulled out, and tenderness 
on pressure over the kidneys, all indicate 
feebleness of constitution. 

The Merino Race.— This race is more dis¬ 
tributed over France than any other. Their 
first introduction is due toDAUBENTON, who 
established a flock at Montbard in 17G6. — 
Twenty years later, Louis XVL, founded 
an establishment at Rambouillet—new im¬ 
portations took place under the director of 
this establishment, and afterwards, under 
the direction of Napoleon. Among those 
of the different importations there are two 
types, viz: the Rambouillet and the Naz. 

At Rambouillet they have endeavored to 
reunite the two qualities of fineness and 
large quantity of wool, and still to main¬ 
tain a sheep of such size as would be fit for 
the butchers of Paris. At Naz, they at¬ 
tach the first importance to the fineness and 
evenness of the fleece, without regard to 
quality, or size of the animal. 

The Rambouillet type are scattered over 
the rich countries Of Normandy, Picardy^ 
Beauce, and Brie. The Naz type is adopted 
in Champagne, ivliere the pasturage is favor¬ 
able to fineness of fleece, but not to large 
size of the sheep. The first is much the 
largest, and produces more wool and heav¬ 
ier mutton,—but the latter has much the 
finest fleece, and is the handsomest animal. 
In both, the bucks are found with and with¬ 
out horns. 

The Roussillon Race.— This race is 
evidently of Spanish origin; but climate 
and treatment have produced great changes 
in their character. This sheep is less in size 
than the Merino; its body is more slender, 
it lacks the folds and deiv-laps,—its horns 
are smaller and less spiral: the wool is 
shorter, coarser, less impregnated with oil; 
undulating equally from the root to the ex¬ 
tremity where it is generally spiral. This 
race is of a more robust constitution, more 
easily fattened, and more esteemed as 
mutton. 

The Berri Race.— This race after the 
Roussillon, furnishes the finest wool in 
France: they are of small size, usually des¬ 
titute of horns, legs without wool from the 
hams down to the foot: they have long 
necks, no folds or dew-laps,—shoulders nar¬ 
row: they are fattened sufficiently easy, 
and yield a very juicy flesh; but their small 
bine, and the narrowness of the loin, gives a 
quarter too small to he much esteemed.— 
Another variety of this race, called the 
Crevant, is of larger size and more value 
for mutton, but has wool of coarser quality. 

The Sologne Race.— The sheep of this 
race are nearly the same size as those of 


the Berri: the wool is coarser and grows 
rather thinly; the head and legs are cover¬ 
ed with hair of a reddish hue without mix¬ 
ture of wool: they have no wrinkles, dew¬ 
laps or horns: the breast is rather wide and 
the legs long. The flocks of the Sologne, 
are kept exclusively on heath, and most 
generally receive no provender or hay, even 
during the winter: they are fattened with 
great facility when removed to good pastures. 

Race of the Centre Mountains.— 
This race, known among butchers as the 
“false or spurious sheep,” is a little superi¬ 
or in size to the two last named races; then- 
wool is extremely coarse; the head is often 
black or spotted with black; the neck rather 
short, breast wide, shoulders thick, loins 
well developed, thighs thick and legs short: 
their mutton is of superior quality. 

Race of Poitou.—T he height of this 
race is greater than that of the preceding: 
the wool is long and coarse: the head is 
short, Yvhite and destitute of wool; the fore¬ 
head is rather large, the lips thick, breast 
wide, body and legs long: this sheep is 
easily fattened and yields a mutton which 
is much esteemed. 

The Artois or Artesian Race.— This 
race is scattered through Normandy and 
Picardy: its size is superior to those of the 
south of France: the flesh is more coarse, 
redder in color, and less agreeable in taste 
than those of the centre. The head is large 
and destitute of wool and horns; the ears 
are large, short and someivliat horizontal; 
the breast full, no dew-lap, —loin straight, 
body round. Their wool is abundant and 
long, but nevertheless unfit for combing. 
This sheep is robust, and fattens well, but 
requires high feeding. The race of Arden¬ 
nes, which is little else than an offspring of 
the Artesian, does not differ much from it 
except that it is smaller in size and its flesh 
more savory. 

The Flemish Race.—T his is the laro-- 

O 

est sheep in France. Its head is small in 
proportion to its body, and destitute of wool; 
the lips are thick and the ears horizontal, 
and sometimes pendant; the neck long, 
breast rather full, and the legs long. The 
wool is coarse and long, and the flesh little 
esteemed; it is usually light colored, and not 
sufficiently juicy; their weight however, and 
the fine appearance of the different parts, 
give the mutton a value which is not con¬ 
firmed by the taste. 

[ To be Concluded next week. ] 

MICE IN BARNS.—AGAIN. 

Eds. Rural: —“A Young Farmer’s” ar¬ 
ticle on this subject in a late Rural New- 
Yorker, induces me to send you this com¬ 
munication. I have noticed that hay-mows 
having spearmint in them were free from 
rats and mice, while others in the same 
barn, having none of this herb, were near¬ 
ly destroyed by these animals. Since my 
attention Yvas called to this subject, I have 
talked with a Mr. Soles, yvIio says he was 
troubled with mice as bad as man could be, 
and like a “ Young Farmer,” found every 
effort unavailing, until he tried spearmint. 
He gathered a wagon-load of mint and 
scattered it through the grain mow; and 
this, or some other cause, has kept it free 
from their depredations. I have tried it in 
my granary, and found it beneficial. 

Elmira, N. Y., 1851. YV. YV. R. 

Orleans Co. Calf.— The calf “ John 
Bull,” raised by S. G. Sanford, of Barre, 
N. Y., has before been noticed in our paper. 
He is a cross of Durham and Devon, and 
weighed at five months and five days old, 
650 lbs. His height is 4 feet 2 inches; 
girth 5 feet 2 inches, and his length 7 feet 
He was exhibited at the State Fair. 


FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

In the Rural of the 14th of Aug., a 
correspondent at Smithfield, R. I., speaks 
of Farming “as it is and as it was in New 
England.” A Massachusetts farmer de¬ 
sires to gainsay in your excellent paper, 
what is said of New England, so far as it 
applies to the Bay State, and some of the 
other New England States. He says that 
the soil has greatly degenerated during the 
last 25 years. In Massachusetts, within 
the time mentioned, the soil has improved 
and is more productive than it was 25 or 30 
years ago. With manure and proper cul¬ 
ture the farms produce better crops, so far 
as my observation extends, than formerly. 
This is true of both my native State and 
Vermont. I am astonished that any man 
should say that the soil with manure does 
not “produce plants” as formerly, Yvitliout 
manure. 

Again he says: “Every cord of manure 
made by the farmer costs him from two to 
three dollars a cord.” What is bought 
may cost that —Yvhat is made here does not 
cost any such price. I speak from experi¬ 
ence and observation. 

“ The chance,” he says, “for the farmer 
here,” that is in New England, “with a 
small capital, is any thing but encouraging.” 
Whether this be so or not, let facts answer. 
Many a young man here has, within the 
past few years, bought a farm on credit, 
with no more capital than was necessary to 
stock it, and by skill and industry has paid 
for it. Cases like this are numerous. Why 
should such leave the home of their fath¬ 
ers when they can lh T e here as well as man 
need live any where ? 

Having travelled over New England, 
the Middle States and the Western, I do 
not hesitate to say that some of the most 
independent farmers that I have ever seen, 
as well as the happiest, reside in New En¬ 
gland, the home of the Brave and the 
Free. Brave enough to “dig and delve” 
in the soil— ; and free enough to enjoy all 
of life’s richest temporal blessings, which 
cluster around the industrious path and 
home of the diligent and frugal husband¬ 
man. 

The broYvn hand made hard by labor, 
the face made dark by exposure to the life- 
giving rays of the sun, and the homespun 
dress, are tokens, here in my neighborhood, 
of one of Nature’s true noblemen. And 
here, it matters not whether a man Yvork on 
the farm or in the shop, in the study or in 
the counting-room or store—the question 
is not where he labors, but does he labor? 
No labor that needs to be performed is de¬ 
grading—all toil is alike honorable—all 
may not be alike lucrative—though the 
maxim is, the diligent hand makes rich. 

I do not like to hear my brother farmers 
conceding that their vocation is any less 
honorable than any other calling; nor am 
I any better pleased to hear them claim 
for it, that it is any better, or that it affords 
any more contentment and health than 
other necessary vocations. 

Labor is honorable, whether mental or 
physical, and it will, when well performed, 
secure as a general thing a competency, 
and thus secure joy, peace and happiness 
in the mind and state of him who lives for 
the Yvorld to come, as well as for that which 
now is. A man who is not contented with 
the lot of the industrious and skillful New 
England tanner, is destined to be longing 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, no matter where 
his tent may be pitched, whether in the 
rich Y T alleyof the West or in New England. 

n. e. f. 

One hole in the fence will cost ten times 
as much as it will to fix it once. 


-i WHOLE NO. 92. 

fgriraltural /aits. 

NOTES ON THE WAY *AND AT 

THE CANADA CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

| By our own Reporter.] 

Leaving Rochester at 12 P. M., we pro¬ 
ceeded doYvn the lake, touching at the va¬ 
rious ports of Oswego, Sackett’s Harbor, 
Kingston, &c., and owing to several deten¬ 
tions, did not arrive at Brockville until after 
9 P. M., on the second, or “ great ” day of 
the Fair. At the time of our arrival two 
steamers were loaded with animals belong¬ 
ing to the unsuccessful competitors for pre¬ 
miums, who Yvere returning homewards. 

After leaving Kingston we passed down 
the St. Lawrence, the scenery of Yvhich, 
both in diversity and beauty, is magnificent¬ 
ly grand. The Islands are of every size, 
from those of 18 or 20 miles in length by 
1 in breadth, to those of only a few rods in 
circumference, —dotting the surface of the 
river,—narrowing the channel, so that you 
could easily toss a stone to either shore, and 
as suddenly diverging, giving in their stead 
an expanse of water miles in width. The 
larger of the islands are well inhabited and 
some of the finest farms in this section are 
to be found upon them. 

The lumbering interests of this region are 
immense. All the islands are more or less 
wooded,—even those upon which there is 
hardly any deposit of earth, the trees seem- 
ingly growing in the crevices of the rocks- 
The smaller and least valuable of the wood, 
serve the steamboats for fuel, which can be 
obtained for $1,25 per cord, consisting of 
beech, maple, &c. On the American side, 
steam saw-mills are numerous, by the side 
of Yvhich may be seen vessels lading with 
the prepared timber for an eastern market. 

Brockville is a very pretty village, con¬ 
taining about 4,000 inhabitants. At pres¬ 
ent it is full to overflowing. Many are glad 
to have the privilege of sleeping in a barn, 
while others willingly pay their half dollar 
for the opportunity of upholding a wall, if, 
in return, said Yvall will but shelter them 
from the cold cutting Yvind. Numbers go 
to Ogdensburgh aud Prescott to spend the 
night, while a larger portion have unwil¬ 
lingly returned to their homes. On this ac¬ 
count there is a decided objection to hold¬ 
ing exhibitions of this character in so small 
a place; the mass cannot meet for the free 
interchange of sentiment and experience, 
consequently detracting from the general 
interest in the exhibition and the beneficial 
results Yvhich would otherwise accrue. 

The ground selected was admirably suit¬ 
ed to the occasion. It contained about 14 
acres, fenced in, slightly undulating, and 
well shaded. 

A very large quantity of stock was en¬ 
tered. In the opinion of those yvIio have 
attended all the Provincial Fairs there was 
a greater collection of fine animals present 
than on any previous occasion. The Dev¬ 
ons are superior in quality and the Short¬ 
horns, Ay reshires, Durhams, &c., <fec., were 
well represented. The first premium two 
year old Durham heifer was one of the 
finest animals of that breed we ever saw. 
Unfortunately in attempting to place her 
on board the Princess Royal, at Kingston, 
she fell into the hold of the America, and 
was brought to Rochester considerably in¬ 
jured. 

The display of Horses was good—most¬ 
ly of the Canadian breed, strong, compact- 
built, heavy animals. There were a few 
very excellent blood animals—among which 
we noticed one bearing the first premium 
of the N. Y. State Society, 

We noticed but a small collection of 
of sheep, principally of the Leicester and 
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' Southdown breeds; the former were partic- 
( ularly fine. 

In Dairy Hall there were but few speci- 
mens of cheese, some of which were very 
; fair. Of Butter a large quantity was ex¬ 
hibited, and some of superior quality. The 
grains, &c., were mostly loaded for removal, I 
1 consequently we are unable to note any 
: thing under this head. The quality of the 
vegetables on exhibition we never saw 
) surpassed. Two articles were exhibited in 
this Hall which attracted considerable at¬ 
tention. Beet root sugar from Paris, and 
four specimens of Australian wheat from 
) the World’s Fair. The sugar resembled 
in appearance and flavor our common 5 
( cent sugar. The wheat was remarkably 
■ fine, the berry being about double the size 
’ of any we ever saw. 

Floral Hall was much more tastefully 
, arranged than we had anticipated. In the 

I centre a beautiful temple, ornamented with 
flowers and evergreens, was erected by 
Messrs. Cockburn & Brown, nurserymen, 
of Montreal. Fruits and Flowers from vari- 
< ous parts of Canada, Oswego, and Roches- 
) ter were on exhibition. We understand 
< that C. J. Ryan & Co., of Rochester, re¬ 
ceived the first premium on fruit, the same 
; on the largest collection of Dahlias, and 
; the first also on Boquets. 

The exhibition of Domestic Manufac- 
/ tures, which took place in Floral Hall, was 
> creditable to the taste, ingenuity, and in¬ 
dustry of the Canadian ladies. 

I The exhibition of Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments was very good. We noticed on ex- 
< hibition a Thresher and Separator, Plows> 

< Harrows and Fanning Mills manufactured 
< on the Canadian side. J. Rapalje & Co., 

5 of Rochester, were very successful, obtain- 
ing in cash premiums the sum of 897.— 
< Among the implements entered by J. R. & 
\ Co., Wheeler & Co’s Combined Power, 

■ Thresher and Cleaner, Hussey’s Reaper, 

( and Segnor <fc Shipton’s Grain Drill took 
; the first premiums. Emery & Co., of Al- 
( bany, were not represented in the exhibi- 
( tion. McCormick’s Reaper was shown, in 
s motion, but did not obtain the preference 
; awarded it at the World’s Fair. 

The show in Manufacturer’s Hall was 
; comparatively meagre. Some very fair axes, 

; tinmans’ and carpenters’ tools were exhibi- 
I ted by H. H. Date, of Galt, C. W., which 
) would do credit to any edge tool manufac- 
> turer. Pritchard of Rochester, was on 
l hand with his Jenny Lind, and other trunks. 

$ He received a diploma for the best article 
> in that line, although not the highest pre- 
> rnium. A gentleman from Ogdensburgh 
) entered a very handsome pedlar’s wagon 
/ which was classed with the common lum- 
) ber wagons, and to the latter the highest 
) premiums were awarded, they being of 
j Canadian manufacture. Articles of Amer- 
) ican manufacture are not allowed to enter 
) into competition with those “ got up ” on 
the other side—an arrangement which in 
? our humble opinion will tend to decrease 

i the interest of the mechanics and artizans 
on the American shore in the Provincial 
Fairs. 

There was a goodly display of Stoves, 
Hollow yare, &c., <fec., manufactured at 
> Brockville and Toronto. 

I The address was delivered by the Pres¬ 
ident of the Society, Henry Ruttan, Esq., 
of Coburg, on Thursday, but we arrived 
too late to hear any of it It will doubt¬ 
less be published in the Canadian papers. 

Our townsman E. C. Williams was on 
hand as usual with his tents. F. Starr. 

. also of Rochester, exhibited his premium 
i piano. Rochester, and this section of New 
York, were well represented in other mat- 
ters. We noticed that seventy-five baskets 
) of our peaches, and a hundred barrels of 
) apples, were left at Kingston for the grati- 
s fication of Canadian palates. 

On the whole, the show was highly 
> creditable to the Farmers of Canada— 

) many of whom are spreading the leaven of 
J 1 progress and improvement to good advan- 
) tage, by both precept and example, in their 
) various localities. The exhibition was much 
) larger than at any previous Fair, and the 
> number of people in attendance far great- 
| er. Few dignitaries were present, but the 
) producers of the Province needed not the 
tongues nor eyes of officials to flatter or 
gaze upon the results of their skill and in¬ 
dustry. 

The next Provincial Fair is, we under¬ 
stand, to be held at Toronto. k. 


WASHINGTON CO. CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 

Eds. Rural: —A brief notice of our Fair 
may not come amiss, that you may see what 
we are doing in this county—but you and 
your readers must remember thatour “ Cat¬ 
tle Show” is a pocket concern, compared 
with the monster exhibition held on the 
same days in Rochester. 

Our Fair was held in a six acre lot near 
this village. In the centre of the field was 
erected the Society’s tent, some 80 by 36 
feet in dimensions; occupied by the busi¬ 
ness office, and a portion of the exhibition. 
The whole circumference of the ground was 
thickly studded with posts for tying cattle, 
&c., and inside this circle were the pens for 
calves, swine and sheep. The pens and 
posts were all occupied. Durhams, Devons, 
Herefords, and Natives were there, and 
sheep and swine were well represented.— 
In another field, west, and lying lower, the 
horse-ring was located. A better place I 
never saw, for the Fair Ground itself sloped 
that way, so that the assembled thousands 
could view with ease and safety the evolu¬ 
tions of the horses. A very large number 
were shown,—all the favorite breeds of this 
section having their representatives. 

The tent was most tastefully decorated 
with evergreens and flowers. The tables, 
the walls, the posts, and every available spot 
were covered with the products of the loom, 
needle, dairy, poultry-yard, forge, pen and 
pencil. A strange, incongruous collection 
you will think, and so thought I. By the 
side of a huge cheese (ten to the ton,) was 
suspended a prize of the American Art- 
Union. 

Another object of attraction remains to 
be noticed. It was a car thirty feet in 
length, and ten in breadth, decorated with 
evergreen trees from eight to fifteen feet in 
height, and carrying a platform ten feet 
square covered with the smaller farming- 
tools, &c. In the rear of the platform are 
the larger implements, and in its centre, a 
tree fifteen feet high covered with the va¬ 
rious fruits and grains produced in Wash- 
ington county. Surmounting the whole, 
floated a large banner embellished with the 
farmers’ coat of arms and other appropri¬ 
ate devices, and inscribed, “ The Farmers 
of Hartford.” Some dozen of their num¬ 
ber, and a martial band were on the car, 
and the whole, drawn by twenty-five yoke 
of oxen, came on the ground the first day, 
and I leave it to you to judge of the effect 
produced by its appearance on the gather¬ 
ed multitude. 

As a whole, the exhibition will tell well on 
the Agricultural interests of our County. It 
was a true Farmer’s Jubilee, and will be a 
noticable epoch in the march of Improve¬ 
ment. H. H. Ingalsbe. 

South Hartford, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1851. 

ONEIDA COUNTY CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

The exhibition of this society for the present 
year was held at Utica during the last week. The 
Cattle show on Wednesday, and the entire exhibi¬ 
tion except cattle, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. The extent and population, as well as 
the great agricultural and manufacturing interests 
of the county, justify the expectation of a corres¬ 
ponding effort to sustain an agricultural society, an 
expectation which has for ten years past beon fully 
roalized in the annual exhibitions. 

The practice of enclosing the grounds and charg¬ 
ing an admittance fee, was first adopted last year, 
and gave such universal satisfaction as to be a per¬ 
manent feature in the plans of the society. The 
exhibition of Cattle and Horses this year, was fine 
notwithstanding the extreme and almost insuffera¬ 
ble heat,—that of sheep tolerable—and the show 
of Manufactures, Mechanical, Household, and fan¬ 
cy articles, and fruits, was highly satisfactory. The 
Plowing Match owing to the hot weather was not 
as well attended as usual, and only ten competi¬ 
tors for the premiums. The work was, however, 
generally well, and in some instance, very skillful¬ 
ly performed. 

Probably fifteen of twenty thousand persons 
were present during the exhibition, and the receipts, 
of the Treasurer reach, we undersrand, nearly two 
thousand dollars. The address was delivered by 
Hon. John A. Dix, and is spoken of as an able, 
chaste, nnd beautiful production. The successful 
iesult of this year’s exhibition, and prosperous con¬ 
dition of the Society, lead to renewed encourage¬ 
ment, and increased efforts to accomplish still 
greater things hereafter. c. 

Rome, Sept. 16, 1851. 

Ohio &kd Michigan Fairs.— We learn from 
gentlemen who were present at the Ohio and 
Michigan State shows, held during the past week, 
that both exhibitions were fine—arrangements 
good—and largely attended. The Ohio grounds, 
and arrangements generally, are spoken of in th e 
highest terms. We shall probably receive reports 
of the exhibitions, from correspondents who wit¬ 
nessed and took notes at each, in time for our 
next. An account of the Ohio Show was promis¬ 
ed us in time for this number, but has not come to 
hand. 




THE WORLD’S FAIR OF THE NEW WORLD. 

In our Pictorial Number we remarked 
that the State Fair was, in some respects, 
equal to the London Exhibition, and might 
properly be termed the World’s Fair of 
the New World. The opinions since ex¬ 
pressed by others—and among them gen¬ 
tlemen who were prominent actors at the 
World’s Fair—fully confirm our assertion. 

The following extracts from a letter by 
Horace Greeley, of the N. Y. Tribune, 
written on the principal day of our Fair, 
embrace a part of the testimony that might 
be adduced in support of our position. We 
refer the reader, particularly, to the remarks 
on Agricultural Implements—portions of 
which we put in italics—as that is the de¬ 
partment in which we more especially 
claimed superiority. Whatever may be 
said of his politics or isms, Mr. Greeley is 
one of the great men of America—a man 
who has achieved by his own exertions a 
proud position, and whose influence can 
scarcely be estimated. He attended the 
London Exhibition — was chairman of an 
important Jury—and no doubt had as good 
an opportunity to examine and form con¬ 
clusions in regard to the show as any other 
American. His letters from abroad prove 
that he is free from the narrow prejudices 
of many who visit the Old World —and 
hence his opinions are more reliable. But 
to the extracts, which embrace other impor¬ 
tant thoughts and items, in addition to those 
on Implements. The reference to the prom¬ 
inent stock breeders among the Patriarchs, 
is a new and happy illustration—while the 
remarks on Flax-Cotton machinery will be 
interesting to many of our readers: 

“The Fair has scarcely been visible to¬ 
day, because of the superabundance of the 
people. Every hall, tent, booth and rough 
board edifice within the inclosure have been 
crowded by a moving, pressing, sweating 
mass, since 10 o’clock. The open grounds 
were in good part black with moving thou¬ 
sands, and not one-fourth of those who 
would gladly have witnessed the operations 
of the various Grain-Threshers, Stalk-Cut¬ 
ters, Horse-Power Wood-Cutters, &c., have 
been able to do so. I am right glad that 
I came eaHy and devoted Tuesday and 
yesterday in good part to seeing while see¬ 
ing was practicable. 

—The Fair is immense in the number of 
Animals exhibited—I think beyond all 
American precedent. That there is a great 
amount of excellence displayed is the gen¬ 
eral verdict. I think there must be more 
than one thousand head of Cattle, besides 
Horses; and the keen competition between 
the advocates of the Durham and Devon 
breeds respectively has brought together 
their best specimens, as also of the various 
approved crosses of these with the Native 
and with each other. There are some fine 
Ayrshires also exhibited. The show of 
Sheep is extensive and very good, in both 
the fine and coarse-wooled varie.ies, though 
a competent farmer friend, who attended 
the Vermont State Fair at Middlebury last 
week, thinks that it was superior to ours 
both in Sheep and Horses. If it be true, 
as he was assured, that ten first-class Saxo¬ 
ny ewes were actually sold there for 8300 
cash each, to be taken to Ohio, it must be 
owned that the Vermont sheep-breeders 
have either remarkably fine animals or an 
extraordinary talent for selling them. 

But I do not take so deep an interest in 
Animals as in Implements, because the 
field of greatest progress in Agriculture is 
decidedly that of invention and machinery. 
After all the noise made about this large 
Durham, that marvelously tine-wooled Sax¬ 
on, <fcc., &c„ I should not be greatly sur¬ 
prised by a demonstration that Abraham, 
Lot and other ancient herdsmen had about 
as fine a stock as any modern breeder who 
is enabled to sell three-year-olds at hun¬ 
dreds of dollars per head. But just con¬ 
front any old-time patriarch with such 
Mowing Machines, Reapers, Threshers, &c., 
as are exhibited on this Fair-ground, and 
he would knock under at once. Nothing 
comparable to these in efficiency were ever 
seen before this Nineteenth Century; noth¬ 
ing equal in all respects to what is here ex¬ 
hibited, can be seen out of the United States 
to-day. Great Britain alone can approach 
it, and she can do no more than that. Her 
machines are too heavy, too expensive, too 
complicated. Small farmers cannot afford 
to buy them and common laborers cannot 
work them. Here all is different. We 
have Horse-Rakes for 810 which do their 
work perfectly, while their British rivals 
cost |50, are of far heavier draught, and 
perform no better. An extensive farmer 
observed yesterday, that he could not have 
cut his hay (100 acres) this year without 
the help of a new Mower, (Howard’s,* I 
think) which required a man, a boy and span 
of horses to work it, and did the work of 
ten men. This is but one among such new¬ 
ly perfected aids to rapid and cheap farm- 

*Ketcham’8 Patent, manufactured by Howard &, 
Co., of Buffalo.— Eds. R. N. Y. 


ing. There is a Corn-planter here which 
drops and covers thoroughly one row as 
fast as a horse can walk, requiring only a 
man to guide the horse; but there is no 
reason why it should not be so improved 
as to plant two rows as easily and rapidly 
as it now does one. Of Grain-Sowers there 
are half a dozen on the ground—any one 
of them a great improvement on hand-sow¬ 
ing, in regard both to excellence and expe¬ 
dition. And I was pleased to find here a 
cheap Steam Engine on wheels, (four-horse, 
costing 8325, all appliances included,) from 
the manufactory of Hoard & Bradford, 
Watertown, Jefferson Co. 

****** 

—I have been much interested to-day in 
the working of a Flax-Breaker—(by Clem¬ 
mons, of Springfield, Mass., I believe.) It 
receives the dry straw (whether rotted or 
unrotted is immaterial) on a table, whence 
it is carried under the breaking machinery 
and delivered, thoroughly broken and al¬ 
most entirely free from every thing but the 
fibre, on a similar table or platform at the 
other side, the woody matter being thrown 
out in very fine shives at one end. This is 
a new machine of one-horse power, and may 
possibly require modifications to insure the 
highest efficiency of which it is capable; 
but I see no reason to doubt that a two- 
horse machine attended by two men may 
break and tolerably dress a ton of straw 
per day. The fibre comes out straight and 
unbroken, and I could not see how two per 
cent, of it need be wasted. The machine 
may cost $ 200 . I hope to see one ere long 
that will take off the seed at the same op¬ 
eration with the breaking, delivering the 
cleaned seed at one end and the shives at 
the other. 

The owners of Claussen’s American Pat¬ 
ent for Flax-Cotton are represented here 
by Mr. Roberts, one of them, who has a 
large, but not large enough, case of speci¬ 
mens of rough Flax, half-dressed and 
dressed ditto, Flax-Cotton, colored ditto, 
Yarns, Flax-Cotton fabrics, ditto mixed 
with Cotton, ditto with Wool, &c. It was 
barely possible to get near these specimens 
to-day. I saw an inveterate skeptic con¬ 
verted to the faith by simply looking at 
them and watching the operation of Clem- 
mon’s Breaker. Of course, until further 
experience shall be had, any man may still 
doubt that Flax-Cotton can be afforded 
cheap enough to supercede or rival the 
tropical Cotton; but I hold that no one 
who has eyes and will open them can doubt 
that Flax-Cotton may be dyed, spun and 
woven as easily and perfectly as any Cotton 
that ever grew. The comparative utility 
of the recent Flax-Cotton and Linen dis¬ 
coveries is a question into which I do not 
need nor care to enter. There is ample 
room for both, and I believe they will both 
be widely and signally successful. Neither 
has any thing to fear but much to hope 
from the fullest triumph of the other. I 
hope to hear soon that the manufacture of 
each has been undertaken in this country 
on a scale and under auspices morally cer¬ 
tain to ensure their complete success. 

—But enough for to-night. Rochester 
overflows with visitors, to all of whom she 
is exercising a generous hospitality. A 
grand banquet in honor of the Fair is giv¬ 
en by citizens this evening. Thus far, I 
have heard of no accident or other draw¬ 
back on the enjoyment of this grand festi¬ 
val. H. G.” 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, says the Ameri¬ 
can Farmer, purchased in 1848, a small 
farm near Baltimore, in the last stage of 
impoverishment Such was its reduced 
condition that the last crop of corn was not 
more than one peck to the acre. He states 
that all the vegetable matter growing on 
the two hundred acres of cleared land, in¬ 
cluding briars, sassafras and other bushes, 
if carefully collected, would have been in¬ 
sufficient for the manufacture of one four- 
horse wagon load of manure. He applied 
to Dr. David Stewart, of Baltimore, an able 
chemist, who rode out to the farm and pro¬ 
cured specimens of the soil, which he care¬ 
fully analyzed. He found that it contained 
an abundance of lime, potash, magnesia, 
iron and organic matter, duly mixed with 
alumnia and sand. One element only of a 
fertile soil was wanting, phosphoric acid; — 
and of this, there was no trace. 

He recommended an application to the 
soil of the bi-phosphate of lime, a prepara¬ 
tion of bones, as the best mode for supply¬ 
ing the deficient element. The remedy was 
given at an expense of ten dollars per acre. 
It was the one thing needful. Health was 
restored to the exhausted patient, and the 
grateful soil yielded last year twenty-nine 
bushels of wheat per acre to the proprietor. 
Nothing else was applied; indeed, nothing 
else was wanting. Here was a beautiful 
triumph of science. There is no doubt 
about the facts; the experiment came un¬ 
der the observation and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of hundreds. It was detailed to the 
writer by Mr. Johnson himself, and various 
others worthy of perfect reliance. 

It will not do to hoe a great field for a 
little crop, or to mow twenty acres for five 
loads of hay. Better farm twenty acres 
well than forty acres by halves. 


WOOL GROWING IN OHIO. 


Being myself a practical “ wool grower,” 
my experience may be of some value to 
others who have not been in the business 
as long as I have. I find that success in 
raising sheep and wool, depends much upon 
a “ thorough cultivation of the soil.” It is 
generally admitted that if sheep are kept in 
'good condition” — that is, rugged and 
strong—they are but little liable to disease, 
except contagious diseases. One thing I 
have observed with wool growers who have 
made it their principal business to grow 
wool, that they mostly succeed well for a 
few years; their sheep have been healthy 
and in good condition; but after that their 
sheep have declined, their fleeces become 
light, and many of them become weak, 
sickly, and die. Then the conclusion of 
their owner is, that it is necessary that they 
should be changed to other localities, and 
when done, a parcel more of them die; but, 
if they are taken to a more favorable local¬ 
ity, the balance again become sheep in good 
condition as before, and sometimes better. 

Now it is a settled principle in philoso¬ 
phy “ that there cannot be an effect without 
a cause.” Then let us look for the cause 
of the decline of sheep under the circum¬ 
stances mentioned. When a man turns his 
attention to keeping sheep, from other 
branches of agriculture, he is very apt to go 
all to that branch. Of consequence, he 
plows but little, finding, as his stock of sheep 
increases, that he needs more of his land in 
grass, until his fields are nearly all con¬ 
verted into sheep pastures, and in that con¬ 
dition they remain for years. The natural 
consequence of this is, that the good and 
wholesome grasses, such as timothy and red 
clover, die out, and their place is supplied 
with those kinds that are not so wholesome, 
such as “ June grass,” “ blue grass,” (fee.;— 
and, in addition to this, the sheep often run 
over it and leave their dung upon it to 
moulder upon the top of the soil, through 
and among which the grass grows luxuri¬ 
antly, undisturbed by the sheep, if they pan 
sustain life without it by feeding upon those 
places upon which their dung has not been 
so plentifully strewn, until they almost, and 
sometimes quite, gnaw the grass out bv the 
root; when, in other places in the same 
field the grass is growing luxuriantly, and 
the owner, seeing it, thinks his sheep are in 
good pasture, until hunger forces them to 
eat from the luxuriant grass, which sickens 
them, gives them the scours and other dis¬ 
eases, and many of them die—some by lin¬ 
gering a week after they are \mable to 
stand—so at length, he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it is best to change his sheep, 
for they have been upon one farm long 
enough or too long; which is sorrowfully 
the case, unless they had better fare. 

Now the remedy is here: do not over¬ 
stock, but keep a due proportion of all kinds 
of farm stock. To 200 sheep keep ten cows, 
six or eight head of horses, and fifteen or 
twenty hogs. For to support such a pro¬ 
portion of farm stock as this, it will be need¬ 
ful to plow about one-half of the farm every 
year, and changing with a proper rotation 
of crops; timothy and clover will be newly 
set in each field once every four years, 
which will keep the pastures healthy for 
sheep; and as many of the older ones sold 
as lambs raised each year, with a prudent 
cross from bucks of other families of sheep, 
will keep a change as regular and certain 
as the turning of a wheel, and my word for 
it, the sheep will need no other change, if 
they have a good shepherd, and but little 
medicine. Not that I wish to be under¬ 
stood that sheep so kept are not liable to 
sickness or death; but that they are not as 
likely to get into a declining, unhealthy con¬ 
dition, as when kept upon pastures that have 
long had sheep upon them without being 
plowed. 

I keep upon my farm, which is composed 
of about one hundred acres of tillable land 
and twenty acres of low, wet, or swampy 
land, that affords considerable pasture, about 
twenty head of cattle, and eight or ten head 
of horses, fifteen or twenty hogs, and two 
hundred and fifty sheep, on an average, the 
year round. I winter the cattle mostly 
upon straw, so that there is not seen a huge 
pile of it lying in some one of the fields to 
sour and taint the air around with an un¬ 
healthy savor; but it is all converted into 
manure and put upon the soil in the spring 
to support the ensuing crops. Cattle, all 
sheltered. 


I winter my sheep by selecting from the 
flock the small lambs, the old ewes that ap¬ 
pear a little on the decline, and the choice 
bucks, and give them a little wheat bran, 
mixed with threshed oats or corn meal, and 
sometimes a litttle oil-cake. The balance 
of the flock, as well as those selected, I feed 
with corn fodder, when there is snow upon 
the ground, so that they will eat it; but 
when the ground is bare and the weather 
moderate, they will do without any coarse 
food, if the grass in the fields is not too 
closely eat off. I have never sheltered my 
sheep, only in cases of winter lambs, except 
a few I now have, to keep them safe from 
dogs.— Joseph Mosher, in Wool Grower. 


One unruly animal will learn all others \ 
in company bad tricks, and the Bible says, } 
“ One sinner destroys much good.” 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE . FAIR. 


In the Horticultural display at Floral 
Hall, as in everything else, the late State 
Fair in this city is acknowledged to have 
been the finest yet held in the country.— 
This is very creditable to “our Eden of the 
Genesee,” though from the adaptation of 
our soil and climate, to the production of 
fruits and flowers, and the skill and energy 
of our Horticulturists, both amateur and 
professional, it could not well be otherwise. 

There were many eminent contributors 
from abroad, and from other parts of the 
State—men who could aid in making a 
beautiful show, and also appreciate what 
our citizens were doing. Among them, 
were Prince, of Long Island; Chas. Down¬ 
ing, of Newburgh; Dr. Warder, of Cincin¬ 
nati; Thomas and Smith, of Macedon; 
Hodge, of Buffalo; Allen, of Black Rock; 
Fahenstock, of Syracuse, and Pardee, of 
Palmyra. From the latter, we have receiv¬ 
ed some notes on the show of Grapes, Mel¬ 
ons, &c., Mr. P. being one of the Commit¬ 
tee in this department. 


A Pomological discussion was held at 
the City Hall, on Wednesday and Thurs 
day evenings of the Fair. It was well at 
tended and full of interest. We give a c^n 
densed account of a portion of the proceed 
ings below, and shall next week give the 
remainder. 


meg and green-fleshed Persian. The Mi- 
norica, Skillmans, Netted and Sweet Melon 
of Ispahan, and various other kinds were 
exhibited, yet almost all the specimens 
afforded the most abundant evidence to the 
Committee, that they were not pure. It is 
so very difficult to raise two varieties of 
melons even in the same neighborhood, and 
not hybridize the seed and render them al¬ 
most worthless. 

I believe it is universally conceded that 
the exhibition of other fine fruits, such as 
Peaches, Pears and Apples, was never 
equalled in our State. Rochester certainly 
has done herself great credit in this exhibi¬ 
tion, especially in fruits and flowers, among 
which our friends, Ellwanger & Barry, 
ranked, as usual, number one. r. g. p. 

Palmyra, N. Y., 1851. 


DISCUSSION ON FRUITS. 


GRAPES, MELONS, &C-, AT THE FAIR. 


1 i 


One department of the Horticultural Exhi 
bition came more particularly under my ob 
servation, and of that I offer the followin 
brief notes for the Rural. 

At no previous Fair, have I noticed so 
fine specimens of Foreign Grapes grown in 
Vineries, as at the present one. I refer to 
those which took the first and second pre¬ 
miums, which .vere awarded to Messrs, 
Bissell & Hooker of Rochester, and W, 
H. L. Suydam of Geneva. The Grapes 
were not only ripe, very large, and of lus¬ 
cious flavor, but some of the bunches exhib¬ 
ited weighed two pounds each. 

On a careful examination of the Black 
Hamburgh, Victoria, Black Prince, Black 
St. Peters, Zinfindal, Red and Golden Chas- 
selas and various other kinds, the Commit 
tee were of the opinion that the Black Ham 
burgh was entitled to the preference. I have 
some doubt of this, and think, had the Vic¬ 
toria been equally ripe, it would have had 
several voices in its favor. It is a fact 
worthy of notice in this exhibition of exotic 
Grapes that the fine specimens exhibited 
by Mr. Suydam were planted, and the vin¬ 
ery erected but sixteen months ago—and 
that this vinery (a cold one) 30 by 14 feet, 

; and 12 feet high, was erected at an expense 
of $70, only. It was also the first acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. S. with their culture, and his 
vinery only received his attention in the in¬ 
tervals of business in which he is actively 
engaged. 

o o 

In Native Grapes, the best assortment 
was presented by Dr. W. T. Underhill, of 
Croton Point. I never saw finer grown 
specimens of Isabella, Catawba, Alexander 
and Clinton Grapes than the Doctor exhib¬ 
ited, and yet smaller specimens grown near 
Rochester were of decidedly finer flavor.— 
We were much gratified with the oppor¬ 
tunity of testing some fine specimens of the 
Catawba, Isabella, and Ilerbemont Grapes, 
from the celebrated vineyards of Cincinnati. 
The grapes were of very delicious flavor, 
and yet I am quite sure I pick them every 
year from a vine in my garden, in a pro¬ 
tected situation, at least fully equal in flavor; 
while the grapes on the top of the same 
vines which are trained higher than the roof 
of the house, where the chilling winds of 
the north can reach them, invariably par¬ 
take of the second rate flavor observable in 
Dr. Underhill’s specimens. 

The exhibition of melons was remarkably 
fine, when we consider the unfavorableness 
of this cold season. Your successful neigh¬ 
bor, John Donnellan, bore off the palm 
He was awarded the first premium for 
the hugest collection, and also the best 
specimen —the White Imperial;and anoth- 
ei citizen ol Rochester, (I have forgotten 
the name,) was awarded the second, on the 
Black Spanish, of remarkable size and ex¬ 
cellence. There was a large number of va¬ 
rieties of the muskmelon exhibited, and 
yet none of them proved equal to the nut¬ 


We need not occupy space to report the 
particulars of the organization of the Pomo 
logical meeting referred to in another arti 
cle, but come at once to the gist of the dis 
cussion. The merits of several varieties of 
apples were under consideration. First— 

THE HAWLEY APPLE. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, said lie 
did not fully understand the object of these 
meetings, but it appeared to him that the 
end should be to determine something for 
the government of fruit growers, in relation 
to soils as well as the species of fruits.— 
His reading on the subject had been con¬ 
siderable, but he had been unable to form 
definite conclusions as to soils, localities, &c., 
best for particular fruits. If in the discus¬ 
sion of these things, each would state his 
own experience as to soils, &c., it would bet¬ 
ter satisfy people who are engaged in cul¬ 
tivating fruit, and be more profitable. 

J. W. Bissell moved that the Hawley 
Apple is a first-class apple, but should be 
grown on heavy soil. 

Mr. Barry thought there had not been 
sufficient evidence on this point. He had 

seen very fine crops of it on light soil._ 

Two trees, on different soil, might present 
different results. We need a variety and a 
good many facts before settling upon the 
soil requisite for its growth. 

Mr. Frost, of Chemung, said the apple 
had been grown near Binghamton, upon 
an alluvial or light gravelly soil, and it was 
highly esteemed there. The crops were 
frequently heavy. 

The resolution of Mr. Bissell was amend¬ 
ed on motion of Mr. Thomas, so as to read 
that “ the Hawley apple belongs in the first- 
class, but we have not sufficient experience 
on the subject to state what kind of soil is 
the best suited to it.” Agreed to. 

THE NORTHERN SPY. 

Mr. Hodge, of Buffalo, said that he was 
sorry to hear it remarked that the Northern 
Spy apple would prove a failure. In the 
vicinity of Buffalo, upon a rich soil, and 
with good cultivation, it had succeeded ad- I 
mirably. There were trees there 15 years 
old, that were bearing well. 

Mr. L. F. Allen said he had at one time 
gone into the raising of the Northern Spy 
pretty extensively. He put the trees into 
a stiff soil, part clay and gravel. They dis 
appointed him in not bearing early. The 
other day, however, he was surprised to see 
the fine growth the Spy had already at 
tained, in comparison with other fruit. He 
intended to go into the cultivation of them 
pretty largely. The tree is apt to get a 
bushy head. Last spring he thinned them 
nd found great benefit from it. The 
trees that bear are spreading out, and will 
ave as good a head as the Russet. If peo¬ 
ple would cultivate their orchards, as well 
as they do their potatoes, they would find 
the Northern Spy one of the best apples 
grown. They are excellent market apples, 
and every way desirable. It was his pre¬ 
sent intention to devote three-quarters of 
his space to this fruit. 

Mr. Langworthy thought there was a 
possibility of our being deceived yet as to 
the Northern Spy. The experience here 
| had been with young trees. They had been 
introduced here only within a few years, 
but in Bloomfield, he had seen some quite 
inferior fruit of this kind. They had no 
distinctive flavor, and their chief excellence 
was their fair size, freedom from blotch and 
warts, and their long-keeping. 

Mr. Allen asked if the orchards in Bloom¬ 
field were well taken care of. 

Mr. Bissell replied that the trees were 
old, and overgrown with suckers. The rea¬ 
son why the fruit did not succeed was very 
annarent. T!u>nnlv wnnflpr was tlmt 


apparent. The only wonder was that there 
should be any fruit on them at all. In 
Mendon there were trees some 15 years old, 
that bear uniformly well. 

Mr. Barry sustained Mr. Bissell’s state¬ 
ments. As to the remark that the apple 
had no distinctive flavor, he differed with 
Mr. L. It could readily be recognized 
among others. The flavor and perfume he 
thought decidedly distinctive. 

Mr. Hooker said the test of an apple 
should be applied in its season. He tho’t 
there was no apple that suited more gene¬ 
rally in its season. 


Mr. Barry concurred in the last remark 
The Spy should be eaten when all other 
apples had passed out of season. He had 
seen them in high condition on the 4th of 
July. ‘ 

Mr. Smith of Macedon, thought that it 
would suffer in comparison with the Bald¬ 
win apple. 

Mr. Allen regarded it as an objection that 
the Spy was tardy in bearing. He consid¬ 
ered it a fruit of very high flavor, and re¬ 
lated an incident to show that such was the 
case. The perfume of the apple was very 
pungent, a single apple sometimes perfum¬ 
ing a large room with a delightful scent.— 
He moved, as the sense of the meeting, that 
the Northern Spy be regarded a fruit of 
the first quality, of excellent flavor and of 
high good keeping qualities, and that it be 
recommended for general cultivation. 

Mr. Langworthy said the perfume of the 
Spy was wholly in the skin and had noth¬ 
ing to do with the flavor of the apple. The 
motion was agreed to without dissent. 

THE WAGONER APPLE. 

Mr. Barry said this apple had obtained a 
high reputation throughout the country, and 
orchardists and nurserymen had given their 
attention to its cultivation. He had been to 
Penn Yan to see the old tree, to ascertain 
its qualities, and he had found some fine 
specimens. As compared with the Spy, 
Swar or Spitzenberg, he regarded it as in¬ 
ferior in some respects. It keeps until about 
the first of May. The tree bears well. 

Mr. Thomas had seen some fine speci¬ 
mens, but he wished further information in 
regard to it befose deciding as to its real 
qualities. 

Mr. Frost made some remarks in favor of 
the Wagener apple. He had seen it grow¬ 
ing finely, yielding uniformly good fruit.— 

It was a long keeper. He had tested it in 
comparison with Spy at the meeting in Al¬ 
bany, and had there given the preference 
to the' Wagoner, in respect to flavor and 
fineness of grain. The time would come, 
he believed, when it would be regarded 
with general favor. 

Mr Bissell thought the test not a fair one 
because the Spy was not matured to the 
same extent as the Wagoner. 

Mr. Langworthy inquired how long the 
Wagener retained its qualities after it 
came to its full maturity ? This he regard¬ 
ed as a question of some importance. 

Mr. Frost said the committee of the an¬ 
nual meeting had put it down as fit for use 
from January to May. It keeps its flavor a 
long time. 

Mr. Allen gave a history of the introduc¬ 
tion of this apple. The Committee on Fruits 
had at one time given it the first premium, 
and he believed now that that decision was 
correct. He would not perhaps call it a 
first rate apple, but as a good apple, of high 
qual'ty in its season. The knowledge of it 
was not sufficient yet to admit of a more 
dicided opinion. 

Mr. Smith, of Syracuse, inquired why the 
fruit was not fit to be recommended for cul¬ 
tivation, if it was acknowledged to be a first 
rate one in its season, and a good bearer ? 

Mr. Allen explained. Specimens of the 
apple had been exhibited possessing first 
rate qualities, but we cannot decide that it 
would produce as well everywhere. The 
Seek-no-further was an instance to show 
that fruit does excel in all kinds of soil. 

Mr. Barry remarked that it was quite im¬ 
portant, in all discussions of this kind, to 
observe caution in coming to decisions in 
regard to fruit Many persons had been 
misled by the reports of Societies, and found 
themselves greatly disappointed. The great 
fault prevalent was the disposition to take 
up new specimens upon slight experience. 

Mr. Bateliam, of Ohio, requested, in be¬ 
half of cultivators in his State, that great 
caution should be observed by pomological 
conventions and societies in this State, in 
recommending fruit for general cultivation. 

It was a difficult matter to decide on the 
question of soils, climate, &c. in different 
localities. Fruit growing well in one place 
is worthless in others. Such was striking¬ 
ly the case in Ohio. No general rules are 
applicable to the cultivation of fruit in that 
State, 

Mr. J. J. Thomas moved to amend the 
proposition of Mr. Allen, by declaring the 
Wagener to be a good apple, a tine bearer, 
and worthy of extensive trial. This was 
agreed to. 



Horticultural Curiosity. —Mr. Os¬ 
good, of Chelsea, has left at the Boston 
Traveller office a great curiosity of the fruit 
kingdom. It is an admixture of an apple 
and pear, which grew on a pear tree, the 
branches of which mingled with those of 
an apple tree. The fruit has partially taken 
the color of the apple which grows upon 
the tree. It has the taste of the apple but 
retains the shape of the pear. The apple 
which grows upon the tree is of a deep red. 

Exhibition of Dahlias— Arcade Hall in this 
city oiijTuesday last, was the scene of the richest 
display of magnificent Dahlias, which ever met 
our eye. Co. J. Ryan & C., Elwanger & Barry, 
and Mr. Edward Webster brought out speci¬ 
mens of their choicest varieties; and their large 
number, and unrivalled beauty, presented a show 
worthy of a more extended notice than we can 
give on publication day. The display by Ryan <& 
Co., embraced over a hundred varieties." 


PATENT SASH CATCH 

The accompanying engraving 
represents an improvement in 
catches for window sashes, for 
which a patent was granted July, 

1851, to the inventor, Mr. Wash¬ 
burn Race, of Seneca Falls, N. 

Y. The nature of this invention 
consists in constructing and ar¬ 
ranging the catches which hold 
up the upper sash of a window in 
such a manner that they can be 
operated to release the upper 
sash and allow it to open, or to 
secure it in any desired position, 
either open or closed, by means 
of the lower sash, without apply¬ 
ing the hands to the upper sash 
or its catches. The accompany¬ 
ing engraving embraces two fig¬ 
ures: figure 1 is an elevation of 
a window, with both sashes clos¬ 
ed, as seen from the inner side; 
figure 2 is a vertical section of 
the same. A is the upper and 
B the lower sash; the latter is 
fitted with a catch, d, of any ap¬ 
proved construction. The upper 
sash is fitted with two catches, e, 
e, the shorter arms of which are 
borne against the center slats, g, 
of the window frame, by the 
weight of their longer arms, and 
engage in suitable notches, i 
The longer arms of these 
catches depend below their piv¬ 
ots, and their position with res- ) 
pect to the lower sash of the win¬ 
dow, is such that when the said 
sash is pushed upwards, its top 
bar will strike the longer arms of the catches 
of the upper sash, raising them and disen¬ 
gaging their shorter arms from their notches 
in the centre slats. If the lower sash is 
then slowly let down, the upper sash [be¬ 
ing released by the withdrawal of its catches 
from their respective notches] will descend 
with it. If the descent of the upper sash 
is to be stopped, the lower sash is moved 
suddenly downwards, by which means its 
top bar is drawn away from the longer 
arms of the upper sash catches, which, be¬ 
ing no longer supported, will descend by 
their own gravity and force their respective 
shorter arms into the next succeeding notch¬ 
es of the centre slats, thus stopping the fur¬ 
ther descent of the upper sash. When the 
upper sash is to be raised, the lower one is 
pushed upwards; in its upward movement 
its top bar strikes the upper sash catches 
and detaches them from the notches; if the 
lower sash be now moved further, it will 
carry the upper sash with it to its upper¬ 
most position. The lower sash is then 
moved suddenly downwards, by which 
means, as before stated, the upper sash 
catches are allowed to engage with their 
respective notches in the centre slats, thus 
securing the sash in its uppermost position. 

It will thus be perceived, how that by oper¬ 
ating the lower sash, which is within easy 
reach, the upper sash is readily opened and 
closed without the operators having recourse 
to a chair to reach the upper catches. The 
employment of two catches prevents the 
upper sash from sagging, //are steps for 
the hook, n, of the lower catch, d, to re¬ 
tain it in the designated positions. The 
claim is “for the arrangement of the catch¬ 
es and window sashes for the purpose de¬ 
scribed.” 

More information may be obtained of the 
patentee by letter addressed to him. 

Mr Race is a veteran inventor, and his 
improvements are all of the useful class. 
The firm of Washburn Race & Co., of Sen¬ 
eca halls, have been very prosperous as 
stove manufactures,—Mr. Race being the 
inventor ol the “ Self-regulating Stove.” 
The village of Seneca Falls is a thriving 
place—we know it well, and know also that 
its prosperity can be traced to the skill of 
its mechanics, and the genius of such men 
as Mr. Race.— Sci. Am. 


NEW IMPROVEMENT. 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
For the week ending Sept. 1(3, 1851. 


NEW WAY OF FASTENING SCYTHES. 


Mr. W. C. Barker, Barkersvifle, Sar¬ 
atoga county, N. Y., has taken meas¬ 
ures to secure a patent for an improved 
scythe fastening. A flat piece of metal is 
fitted to aflat surface cut on one side of the 
snath, and is provided with a collar on one 
side fitting on the end of the snath, and it 
has a loop on the other side to receive the 
shank of the scythe, which is secured there¬ 
in by a wedge or key; the whole of the 
scythe, shank, and heel, has a bearing against 
the flat plate to which the key confines it. 
This fastening possesses all the simplicity of 
the old fastening, and is more secure, for 
the scythe by the arrangement will not al¬ 
ter its position, and at the same time when 
the scythe has to be taken out of the snath 
for grinding, <fec., the wedge or key alone 
has to be moved; it is the only part ever 
loosened, consequently this makes the fast¬ 
ening very simple. It is cheap and has no 
screw about it.— Sci. American. 


To S. T. Jones, of New York, N. Y, for im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of iron. Patented 
in England, July 23, 1850. 

To Ira Russell, of Dedham, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in bedsteads. 

To Geo. Winters, of Portsmouth, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in railroad car coupling. 

^ To J. T. Treat and S. Randall, of Toluntown, 
Conn., for improvement in machines for breaking 
hemp flax and reducing the length of the fibres. 

To George Faber, of Canton, O., for gauge for 
indicating pressure of steam, &c. 

Po Smith Gardner, of New York, N. Y., for 
improvement in apparatus for draining sugar. 

To Henry Goulding, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in stone drilling madhines. 

To E. W. Hazard, of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
C. II. Jenuer, of Rochester, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in machines for dressing mill stones. 

To Leopold Brandies, of New York, N. Y., for 

improvement in the process of making brown 
powder. & 

To Gardner Chilson, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in stoves. 

Io N. F. Cone, of Kingsville, Ohio, for im- ' 
proved bench vise. 

To Arnold Jillson, of Woonsocket, R. I., for 
improvement in weavers’ temples. 

I’o Alpha Richardson, of North Enfield, N. H., 
for improvement in leather splitting machinery. ’ 

To Levi R. Rockwood, of Upton, Mass., (as¬ 
signor to Joseph L. Woodward,) for improvement 
in Fastenings for last blocks. 

To C. G. Sargent and R. Thompson, of Lowell, 
Mass., for improvement in waste pickers. 

To 51. D. Whipple, (assignor to the Essex ) 
Company) of Lowell, Mass., for improvement in 
machines for printing house paper. 

DESIGNS. 

To Ebenzer \\ eeinan, of Charlestown, Mass 
tor design for metallic grates. 

To E. P. Penniman, of Rochester, N. Y., (as¬ 
signor to Henry Ruttan, of Coburg, Canada’,) for 
design for a ventilating stove or furnace. 

IMPROVEMENT IN GRIST MILLS- 


It is computed that between three and 
four millions of barrels of water pass over 
the Falls of Niagara every minute. 


Mr. M. Milliard, of Lake Mills, Jefferson 
county, Wisconsin, has invented and taken 
measures to secure a patent for improve¬ 
ments in grist and other like mills, which 
consists in an improved method of hano-ino- 
and forming the driving attachment of the 
mill-stone, by causing the stone to be bal¬ 
anced on a pin or roller which sustains the 
stone by a cross-bar, carrying the stone at 
its central opening, whereby it is made to 
sit in a transverse groove cut in the upper 
end ot the lower shaft, the said groove be¬ 
ing bisected at right angles by a similar one 
fot the reception of the cross-bar referred 
to. _ An upper shaft has projections which 
fit into the groove carrying the balance pin, 
which serve, by a screw at the top, to de¬ 
press the stone and guage it to its proper 
grinding distance with respect to the lower 
stone. The lower shaft is capable of re¬ 
ceiving a slightly vertical motion—beino' 
supported by a spring at the bottom—the 
whole effect of which is to render the stone 
adjustable to the utmost nicety. The mode 
of hanging the stone is also claimed to be 
an improvement in respect to obviatino- 
some friction in the present modes of 
hanging. 

Avoid a low, damp site for a dwelling- 
house. 
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this State for eight years, prior to which m ind. 


the controversy will cease for a time, or find some 
other medium of communication with the public 


period, he fitted many a student for Brown j We confess to our readers that we have already 
tt • •. -rv * .v in*. „;n_ given too much of our limited space to the subject 

University, Dartmouth, Waterville, and b .. .. . ,. , 

J 9 j under consideration, one m which the great major- 


THE GIRAFFE. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE DAY OF LIFE. 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN MICHIGAN. University, D.rtmouth, Waterville, and T., fE gigantic and exquisite ,, beautiful 

other New England colleges—he being a ity „ f R „ KJL1SIS feel not , a , we «re fully aware, animals, which are admirably formed by - 

Messrs. Editors — I propose to devote for several years in the New Hamp- the least interest. We shall devote our columns nature lo adorn the fair foiests that clothe at morn— when thy sun has arisen in promise, 

a short epistle to brief notices of some of . TT Tnctitntinn hereafter, more exclusively to matters of practical the boundless plains of the interior, are ex- And youth, and bright hopes, point to happiness here 

1 . . . , ,. c A r ton, IN. tt.., institution. education tensively distributed throughout the inte- Give' thy heart unto God by repentance, O, sinner! 

the literary institutions m this btate. And The co ]l og es and other schools wliich I In c]osing our remarks on this subject we mny be rior of Southern Africa, but are nowhere And work salvation with tremblin s and fear - 
first in dignity and importance, is the Uni- ] iave mentioned lie along the Central Rail- ! permitted to say that our worthy correspondent, to to be met with in great numbers. In At NOON—when thy sun in the zenith of manhood 

versity, located at Ann Arbor, the shire- i rente Others in the State mitrht be whom we have given about a column of space countries unmolested by the intrusive foot Shines brightly, and steady, and clear, in thy sky; 

town nf Washtenaw countv No dace ’ V " , f more than we have occupied, that his last article of man the ffiraffe is found generally in Be diligent, prayerful, be faithful, be zealous- 

town of Washtenaw county No place mentloned -and possibly may be, at some is somevvhat devoid of th ‘ candor , and kind tone twelve to IxS bit Tbcen.oftby.aborsatfar^i.nigh. 

more commod.ous an ew si es moiece f u ture time. J c. which have hitherto characterized what he has j i not ^infrequently met with herds At eve— when thy sun is declining forever, 

lightful and appropriate, could be found in Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept., 1851, written on this subject. . • ,, • . • j; -j i j From earth, and its pleasure, its sorrow and woe: 

the State The College buildings are on - H. gives, as a further illustration Of his Views, containing thirty individuals, and on one May thy work be accomplished-, thy sins be forgiv 

m] cnfficicntlv re- “ IS BEING BUILT’’-ONCE AGAIN. «The house is being (becoming) built,” &c.- occasion I counted forty together, this And peace through thy soullike a bright river flow, 

high an } ’ ' - - Webster says of “ becoming,” that it is rarely or however, was owing to chance, and about At night— when thy sun is enshrouded in darknes 


more commodious and few sites more de- f uture t i me 
lightful and appropriate, could be found in Kalamazoo, 
the State. The College buildings are on 

° , << Yg T3T 

high and healthy land, and sufficiently re¬ 
moved from the bustle of the lively town j N reac fo 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept., 1851, 

“IS BEING BUILT’’-ONCE AGAIN. 


which have hitherto characterized what he has 
written on this subject. 

H. gives, as a further illustration of his views, 


At morn —when thy sun has arisen in promise. 
And youth, and bright hopes, point to happiness here; 
Give thy heart unto God by repentance, O, sinner! 


At eve —when thy sun is declining forever, 

From earth, and its pleasure, its sorrow and woe: 

May thy work be accomplished: thy sins be forgiven; 


At night —when thy sun is enshrouded in darkness— 


In reading the remarks of my opponent, never used except as an adjective. We would then sixteen may be reckoned on as the average Thy m0 .-n, and thy noon, and thy evening, gone by. 


to give the air of retirement and the ad- j n bb e Rural of the 11th inst, I was forci- say that the adjective, “ becoming,” is no synonym number of a herd. Hiese herds aie corn- 

vantages of seclusion. Those already b ly reminded of “raising a smoke,” and of the participle “ being',” and is deemed therefore posed of giraffes of various sizes, from the 

, . u i i i ' . , unbecoming so bad a phrase as the one to whose aid young giraffe of nine and ten teetin height, Romulus, N. Y., Sept., 1851 

erected, are large, well-arranged, and sub- hiding behind it How has he answered itig 8umn f oned . « Be ing initiated,” '’being fear- to the dark chesnut-colored old bull of the _ _ Uj---- 

stantial, and those yet to be built aie to mv arguments? ed,” “ is completed;?’and the like, we approve, and herd, whose exalted head towers above his THE VOICE OF PRAYER, 

correspond. A good foundation is laid for The first, by amusino- himself with a ty- haveapproved. What we disapproved was, and is, companions, generally attaining to a height . , 

a permanent and influential college. The uooraDhical error, which a mere novice another, and a very different combination. What of upwards of eighteen feet. The females Beautiful is it to see the little child 

, „ , i , , . , . . , r ’ . , TT . we objected to was the joining of the present and r j stature and more delieatelv clasp its tiny hands together, and lisp its 

number of stuc en s grat ua ec is no laige, W ould hardly have misunderstood. Had p ro g re s 8 i V e form of the verb, with the progressive f ormed than the males, their height aver- innocent accents of praise to a Being, ideal 
and none of the great luminaries of the he been as anxious to ascertain my mean- form of the participle; as, “the barn is being built,” . f to seventeen feet and invisible, but presented to the young 


May the faith, and the love, and the hope thou hast 
cherished, 

Exalt thy glad spirit to mansions on high. 

Romulus, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER. 

Beautiful is it to see the little child 


earth claim the State University of Michi- j ng) as he appears to have been to pervert 
gan as their alma mater. But as the insti- or overlook it, he certainly would not have 


progressive lorm ot tne verb, with the progressive 
form of the participle; as, “the barn is being built,” 
i. e., “ the barn is progressing (being) built,” or 
“ is being (progressing) built.” 

H.’s inquiry concerning “ Columbus, &c.,” is 


formed than the males, their height aver¬ 
aging from sixteen to seventeen feet 


innocent accents ol praise to a Joeing, ideal 
and invisible, but presented to the young 


Some writers have discovered ugliness mmd as the embodiment of condescending 
and a want of grace in the giraffe, but I affection and glory unsurpassed, 
o.nnsidpx that he is one of the most striking- 1° our mmd, religion is one ol the 


tution advances in age and increases its fa- | exp ended so much labor on a “ phonasm,” f u n y answered in the Rural of Sept. 11th, to consider that he is one of the most striking- ° oar min ’ * e 'gion is one o e 
fur a thomuMi education, it will con- —lU w .Y,L„.r e A a which he and the .re referred. ly beautiful animals in the creation; and brightest charms ofthe .female character. 


when a herd of them is seen scattered M an embroiled in the harsh con- 

throuuh a grove of the picturesque parasol- fiicts of the world he may be thrust out 

i ^ i ii • _ r\f rtf cnrlato ntirvn unrl 


cilities for a thorough education, it will con- when he could easily have discovered a which he and the reader are referred 4enTherd“hem is seen scattered Man may be embroiled in the harsh con¬ 
tinue to rise in importance ; and men of the p i eonasm . house™ buildTng JoTn7 o7“ perhaps, a wood- through a grove of the picturesque parasol- diets of the world—he may be thrust out 

first rank in statesmanship, and the legal “ What does ‘ this ’ refer to ?” he asks.— hoU8e ,” he says. We have frequently said during topped acacias which adorn their native of the track of sedate contemplation, and 

profession, will, in years to come, hail from One of my pupils, a young lady about 15 this controversy, that “ the tenses of the passive plains, and on whose uppermost shoots they ma y bo less thoughtful ot those high du- 

this University. I have only to add, in this vear s old says it refers to the “ analogical” voice compounded with the participle in ing are are enabled to browse by the collossal ties which every Christian should observe. 

naraoranb that the first course of lectures 3 vuv ’ /*i „ the verb criv- never used but in the third P erson > and with rela - height with which nature has so admirably But woman, gentle in movement and pure 

1 ‘ ‘ ° ' 1 1 ’_ . exhibition of the two o g tion to inanimate objects, or at least, such as are in- endowed them he must indeed be slow of m aspiration—around her religion sheds a 

in the medical department was given, a few en above. capable of the actions mentioned.” There is there- conception who fails to discover both grace radiance which not only illumes her own 

months since, to about one hundred stu-; “ When H. nroves” continues my oppo- fore no obscurity in such expressions, as “ the house „ x j; rrri u, 7 ; n H ii tboir mnvpmpnts Them earthly path, but penetrates with genial 


i .1 . ,i c i „ . . „ . . never useo out in tne uuru person, anu witn reia- 

paragraph, that the first course ol lectures exhibition of the two forms of the verb giv- ......... . , , 

y o r . | timmwuu ui iuv mu wu v, & tion to inanimate objects, or at least, such as are in¬ 
fo fh e medical department was given, a few I en above. capable of the actions mentioned.” There is there- 

months since, to about one hundred stu- “ When H. proves,” continues my oppo- fore no obscurity in such expressions, as “the house 

dents,—a very flattering commencement. nent ,< that it j s philological, &c., to join the is buildi ,fS-’ : “ aro printing,” “ an effort is 

. 9 . . ° . . making, Whenever the imperfect participle 

At Spring Arbor, in Jnckson county, is verb and participle denoting piesent time* is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nominative, ca- 

the Michigan Central College, which is un- with the past participle in order to convey puble of the action, it is taken actively. “ John is 
der the patronage of the Free Will Bap- knowledge to the mind, &c.” Here it is— building, what?” Ashed. “ A shed is building,” 
tists. I have never visited it, but under- (for my argument has not been answered) pIy> becaU8e the nominative is incapable „ f action . 
stand its board of instruction is large; that —“The house is being (becoming) built.” ■< The ark was preparing.” What more perspic- 
its philosophical apparatus is of a superior “ The conviction is becoming (being) set- uous? 

order; that it has a library of 1700 vol- tied »—Dr. Humphrey, <fcc., Ac. “ Before J he “ vulgarisms’’ that we quoted are not 
umes, and a well supplied reading room— being militated ,” Ac. “ lhe work is (pres.) personS) thari the new _ fangted and most uncouth 
promising indications for an infant College completed, (perf.) Ac.” solecism “ is being done.” Hence the revelancy op 

in a young State. Under the head of “ lastly,” there were the J llotaGons - ; . 


conception who fails to discover both grace radiance which not only illumes her own 
and dignity in all their movements. There earthly path, but penetrates with genial 


RED PEPPER. 


One of the most useful vegetables in hy- 


lege of addressing the Great “ I Am” of 
the universe in the language of supplica¬ 
tion and devotional love. 

We shall never forget the electrical ef- 


uousT^' " a8 prepanng ' m ° re perspiC ‘ giene is red pepper. Especially in warm fecfc pro( j U ced on our mind by the reading 

The “vulgarisms” that we quoted are noto«e c o unt " es has 14 been considered invaluable of a letter t0 us by a friend, in which the 
whit more objectionable to multitudes of educated as a stinQ ulant and auxiliary in digestion. _ wr i ter said “good night, dear brother, I 
persons, than the new-fangled and most uncouth Amon g ^ ie French and Spanish races it is must sa y m y p ra yers and go to bed. ?> 
solecism “ is being done.” Ilence the revelancy of in the largest quantities, and they She was a gay, light-hearted creature, 

the quotations. invariably enjoy excellent health. . Of late and th e expression was written in the con- 


. n er 16 ‘ . , At the hazard of being accused of throwing our- particularly since the cholera visited our fjdential simplicity of sisterly love. To hear 

A few miles farther west, at Albion, in smoke, dust, fog, and everything else but 8e if behind Prof, Wm. C. Fowler, late Professor State, our planters have begun to discover the c ] ear) ringing notes of her joyous laugh 

Calhoun county, is the Female Collegiate light. He takes my “principle,” but mis- of Rhetoric in Amherst College, we shall quote the advantages of this vegetable, and min- one wou ]d not suppose that a serious idea 

Institute, and Wesleyan Seminary, which, applies it. He changes the meaning with- briefly, what he says in his Grammar, an elaborate gfo large quantities of it with the food of h a d ever crossed her mind; but she was 

as the name denotes is under the fostering ont chanuinu the construction He calls work > on the phrase under discussion. “The best their negroes. Considerable attention has f ar from the voice of maternal instruction, 

as the name denotes, is under tne iostermg put changing tne construction ne writers of the present time use expressions like huun drawn to the selection and cultivation „.,i m w 


— ——“S out unguis ^ _ — writers Of the present time use expressions like been drawn to the selection and cultivation Q nr j jn the calm ruiet of her solitarv cham- 

care of the Methodists. A school of a low- the same form of expression, active, or pas- < ig ina king,’ ‘ is doing,’ instead of ‘ is being made,’ of the bes t kinds of pepper. Among those b er while cheerfully conversino- with her 

er grade has been in existence there for give, to suit his circumstances, “'While ‘ is being done.’ For the analogous use of verbs m ...u„ Ao imnm-tonw of , ’ , .• . i , r 


who have appreciated the importance of ] ove d ones at a distance, she did not forget 


several vears, and as an academic institu- Columbus was discovering America.”— the active form, with a passive meaning we have th j s ve g eta ble is that admirable planter and t approach her great Father’s Throne 
. . J ..... . mi , .. v • „ , the expressions, ‘the goods sell rapidly,’'the cloth _^ntfoman Hnl M j , 


We have have referred the matter to the Profes- 


* , , , tne expressions. * tne gooasseu rapiaiy. • tne cJotn i . , rr , , ° . 

tion has stood high in the State. I he ad- “ While America was discovering—” why tearS( ’ 'the ground plows well.’ ” exceedingly practical gentleman, Gol. M. wl th love and adoration. 

dition of the Collegiate department is re- did he not finish the sentence “analogical- We have have referred the matter to the Profes- the proprietor o eer an S e > Religion requires not a gloomy face, nor 

cent Yonnu ladies now graduate there, “ While America was discovering ” sors of the University of Rochester, and they commonly known as the model sugar plan- melancholy eyebrows. It may exist in its 

cent, loung ladies now graduate there, ly? While America was mscovermg ^ # ^ ^ mode of expression und / r tation. Col. White has introduced the cel- it within the most beauteous form, 

and receive their diplomas, just as the oth- Columbus?- the crew was contemplating consideration> most emphatically . Andmconclu- ebrated tobacco red pepper, the very strong- and cheerfulness is its most valuable ac- 

er sex do in their colleges. A second col- a mutiny”—“a mutiny was contemplating s j on we would say, that we are now more fully est of all peppers, ot which he has cultiva- companiment. Alas! that the gentle be- 

lege building was added last year, while the crew”—“John is building a house”— than ever before, confirmed in our position. And ted a large quantity with the view of sup- j n g g w } 10 intuitively feel its influence, as if 

the old one has received a new outside fin- « a house is building John,” or, perhaps, a doubt H - wiU sa y the same of himself - IIere p¥"g his neighbors, and diffusing it thro’ the unerr ing hand of Natu/e had imprint- 

ish to correspond; and the two standing on WO od-house. 0 the beauty of consistency! et Us -- W ' ^^helobacco pepper yields a small red ®£ e i? heTts-lhoukf be tlm fi«t' to" bid 

a gentle rise of ground half a mile east of My worthy opponent “ blows hot and cold EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. pod ^ than an P in length, and longi- adieu to terrestrial scenes, as if their spir- 

the tidy little village, present a fine appear- with the same breath.” He takes for R EV . Dr. R. J. Breckenridge has been tudinal in shape. It is exceedingly hot, j ts were too pure to be contaminated with 
ance. The number of students connected granted the very thing to be proved, and re _ e ] ec t ed State-Superintendent of Public an( * a sma B quantity of it is sufficient to t j ie g ross a pp e tites and polluted atmosphere 

with the collegiate department last year then asks why I closed with “ Q. E. D.”— Instruct i on j n Kentucky. pfhs oWbouf'character,^ Col. Whit! ° f earLh J___- 

was 64; and the whole number in both The reader may answer. —The Teachers’ State Association of W imnn^ihfo to nrpsprve it bv drv- LIFE’S LAST HOURS. 


departments 355. These numbers include His calling in the aid of such examples Vermont, held its first annual Session of fog; but by pouring strong vinegar on it . 

eleven aborigines, who are connected with as> do ne it,”—“ I should have went,” three days, commencing on the 26lh ult., at after boiling, he has made a sauce or pep- Life’s last hours are grand testing hours, j 

the Seminary, and constitute a distinct &c>> is wholly irrelavent. It is “a false Waterbury. Rev. Dr. Worthington Smith, per 'aU tCcStieTjf ba^t all our founTafloTs^Vast numbers < 

department called the Indian. At the head lig b t; j iung out to deceive;” a false alarm to 0 f the Vermont University, presided. The ve „ etab ] e . A single drop onhis sauce have been found to occupy the hypocrite in 
of this institution is Rev. Clark P. Hinman, divert attention from the question at issue; attendance of teachers was not large. The w ;u fl a v 0r a whole ptate of soup or other life, who were forced to be honest in the 

A. M., who is Professor of Moral and Intel- and whenever he wdshes a discussion on Addresses were good, the discussions able, f ood . The use of a decoction like this, par- hour of death. W hat atheists have owned ^ 

lectual Science. Some college has lately the subject-; either of “ vulgarities,” or “ au- and it is hoped, will be highly beneficial to ticularly in preparing the food for laboring their madness, what infidels have denounc- 
dubbed him with the title of Doctor of Dj- thorities ” he has only to “ throw down the the great cause of Universal Education. persons would b«* f °^ d b J"' bewailed CfoSJ whet Jeath ap^roaX 

vimty an intimation, merely, that lie is gaunt let,” and I shall be ready “ to take Officers for the ensuing year: White has not had a sin ole case of cholera ed! Misgivings of heart that have been 

“ going the way ol all the” clerical" earth. j t up.” The eharge of “ pedantic,” Ac., President— Worthington Smith, D. D. k; 0 i„ rfTP n. nnfy n f npoxnes sinrp that kept secret through life, have come out in 


let us pause._ _ _ _ w - the State. _ ed a beautiful image of the Saviour on 

EDUCATIONAL ITEMS t,0 ^ acc0 PfPP er # yields a small red ^eir hearts—should be the first to bid 

- pod less than an inch in length, and longi- ad jeu to terrestrial scenes, as if their spir- 

Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckenridge has been tudinal in shape. . It is exceedingly hot, its were too pure to be contaminated with 

-elected State-Superintendent of Public and a s ™ a11 q uan % of lfc 18 sufficient to the gross appetites and polluted atmosphere 

.. . rr /, season a large dish of any food. Owing 0 f eart h. 

istruction in Kentucky. t0 its oleaginous character, Col. White--- 

— The Teachers’ State Association of f oand it impossible to preserve it by dry- LIFE’S LAST HOURS. 

ii.i r< • r « ,i • i ___ 1 a. - 


LIFE’S LAST HOURS. 


vinity—an intimation, merely, that he is g- aun tlet,” and I shall be ready “ to take Officers for the e 
“ going the way of all the” clerical “ earth. up » The eharge of “ pedantic,” Ac., President— Wor 
At the village where this letter is dated, applies with equal or greater force to many Vice Presidents- 
about fifty miles west of Albion, is located other words to which my opponent makes an( l Y tbir ^7 0t jg' 
a newly established Theological Seminary, no objection; a list of which can be fur- pfe SeJy —J K 
under the control of the Baptists. There nished if desired. 


Jtncers tor tne ensuing year: White has not had a single case of cholera ed! Misgivings of heart that have been < 

President — Worthington Smith D. D. amQ hig } of negroes since that i kept secret through life, have come out in (I 

Vice Presidents -Prof. Horace Eaton, diseas & e appeared in the South. He attrib- death ; and many who seemed all fair and { 

1 thirteen others. utes tb i s to the free use of this valuable right for glory, have had to declare that 

Cor. Sedy —J. S. Spaulding, Bakersfield. a£Tent _j\rO Delta they had only been self deceived. It has ; 

Rec. Sec'y —J. K. Colby, St. Johnsbury. ° ' ___ been said, “ Men may dissemble through 

-Du Rv^rron the able Superintendent. The J’ailor Bird of Hindostan.— This life, but none ever dissembled in death;” 


a newiy esiaunsueu “j, no oDjecuon, a ui wu.lu JRec. Sec’y—i. K. Colby, St. Johnsbury. “S''"" -"T"_ __ been said, “Men may dissemble through 

under the control of the Bapmts There nish „d if desired. ■ Rsers0!i , the able Superintendent The Tailor Bird of HimosTAN.-This life, but none ever dissembled in death;” 

is no institution m the btate so aeJigntiuily After carelully perusing his answer to . f p. ] w t 1 t bird is as small as a humming-bird, and hence the value of dying testimonies. We 

situated. The village is the most beautiful ]agt j do not see that he has met one J’ '° n ° r 7. R 68 ’ ab rec ® n exceedingly beautiful in plumage. It takes gather the last words, the last acts, the last 

in Michigan, and the stately Seminary bull- of my ar „ ume „ts. He has abandoned Dr. >'';P ort » f *e state of education iu nam( , from ite instinctive ingenuity in experiences ; and we treasure them up as 

el- vara « Kill Tnilp wpet nuPr- ,1 , v ,. , m that country, which shows a degree of f orm fo g its nest. It first selects a plant of the indubitable evidence in favor of, or 

m ®. f ,. . \ M ebster, (see his former pioogica ar- act j v j t „ foexpectedly encouraging. During forge leaves, and then gathers cotton from against the character of those that were 

looking the surrounding country, and pre- gumentj ») and throws himself behind Prof. Dreced fou year there were £88 478 the shrub, spins it to thread by means of their subjects. None have ever impugned 


a. , Ar ’ q bill one mile west over- ?, 7 Y , • , * in that country, which shows a degree of fo rm i n g its nest. It first selects a plant of the indubitable evidence in favor of, or 

1D ® f M ebster, (see his former pnoogica ar- act j v j ty foexpectedly encouraging. Daring forge leaves, and then gathers cotton from against the character of those that were 

looking the surrounding country, and pre- gument ») an d throws himself behind Prof. ^ ediao . 3 there were £88 4V8 t he shrub, spins it to thread by means of their subjects. None have ever impugned 
senting, from its cupola one of the finest Qibbs, who asserts several things without ' F ° J „ ’ _ Q his long bill and slender feet, and then, as their value as tests of character, and all 

prospects afforded in these parts. Through attemotincr any proof currency p # ’ ’ with a needle, sews the leaves neatly to- have felt their force. 

\ r a r t> r a ai dtieiupnug any piw for erection and repairs of school-houses.— ,_Qov-oral nfthc.cp ------ 

the energetic efforts of Pro . Stone, the In conclusion I have only to remark, that The number of pu P pilg has fo cre ased near- ^ MtiS A Cheerful PniLOsoPHY.-The fclW- 

Prmcipal, a library of two or three thousand fart her discussion will perhaps be useless. 1500 0-the whole'being 151,891— Museum. in g and truthful passage occurs m one of 

iimac XXTQC nKfatnPfl t.hP. school WrlS TT _4/-V Lotta loof * ^ i.1_ “ TKoro 1C 


volumes was obtained before the school was m y 0 pp 0nen t wishes to have the last 
fairly in operation. Exertions are being word) be is welcome to it, and I will wait 


which however, leaves 100,000 children in 


J_-- the Fredrika Bremer books:—“There is 

A Curiosity.— A horned toad, the Bur- much goodness in the world, although at a 


rni \A 7 Ao! dforvdc in rrrpat nppd of SllPh , . T-« • J -VT C • lie 1U me unmuiai uou ua it IS aDOUl IOUr UlCUCS UiUlUUUJP uic a. ----- r - r -— 

The West sta d g to reply. I thank you, Friend Moore, for ^ 0g9 reli ioug instruct i on 0 f an un . tail> with a body of considerable fatness, tlie social circles find much to say about it; 

seminaries. There are many churches of the ce u have all owe d me in your , h t • ai Durinu the which is covered with innumerable horns, whilst what is good goes at best like sun- 

most religious denominations, unapplied column8 . H. in Zlov. Two, immediately behind the head, are shine quietly through the world.” 

with pastors, and are painfully suffering on Down East, September, i85i. - f ’ P ’ three-quarters of an inch long, and appa- - ~ , 

that account Hence the prayers and con- Remarks.— In No. 17, of the present volume of °f whom 779 only are females 9 ave rent jy ag b ard as the spurs of a game cock. Men who complain ot the miseries of this 
tributions of all who are interested in the the Rural we published a “ dialogue” from the been trained at Normal scools —858 are The eyeg( head and ta ji reS emble those of life, are, for the most part, such as are un- 
1 . . , . , w Boston Transcript, on the passive sense of the p resby terian— 904 Methodists— 796 Epis- the lizard. willing to practice self-denial or submit to 

welfare of the rising and mighty west, partciple in ingj and appended some remarks there- i _q 90 Catholic_238 Baptists and-—- those rules of their animal and moral econ- 

should be liberally presented for such in- t0- vvhereupon II., differing from our views as P c . " p f The largest flower in the world when oray upon which salutary and uniform In¬ 

stitutions of learning as the Kalamazoo well as from those contained in the dialogue, 73 Congregationa ists. e average o f u |] v eixpanded measures nine feet in cir- pfoess is founded. 

__ a __ _ _ Mioorfnllv null- _„.,nl nroo TllG J . r . . • -11 1 n . 1 _____ 


Theological Seminary. 

In this village is also a “ Literary Insti¬ 
tute,” the Principal of which is Rev. W. L. 


sent us a communication, which we cheerfully pub- their annual remuneration was from £30 CU inference, its nectarium will hold nine 
lished, with a few remarks, to which he responded ^ f or males, and from £20 to £40 for p fots, the pistils are as large as cow’s horns, 
and we rejoined, and so again, until now, when whnln wniahs eio-hteen nounds. 


with the publication of the above, H.’s last com- 


and the whole weighs eighteen pounds. 


Vices, like shadows, towards the evening 
of life grow great and monstrous. 







MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


MUTABILITY. 


BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLY. 


We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 
Streaking the darkness radiantly!—yet soon 
Night closes round, and they arc lost for ever: 

Or, like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 

We rest—a dream has power to poison sleep-, 

We rise—one wandering thought pollutes the day; 
We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep, 
Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away: 

It is the same'.—For, be it joy or sorrow, 

The path of its departure still is free: 

Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow; 
Nought may endure but Mutability. 


VISIT TO THE UTICA INSANE ASYLUM. 

From a moderate elevation at the West¬ 
ern limit of the city of Utica, is seen stretch¬ 
ing along from West to East the beautiful 
valley of the Mohawk. Across this valley 
one hill after another lifts itself upward, un¬ 
til the eye of the beholder, as it ascends 
step by step, or rather hill by hill, is lost in 
the commingling blues of sky and moun¬ 
tain. At the right and below, rests the 
quiet city of Utica. Upon this favored 
eminence the people of the State of New 
York, with a wise benevolence, have erect¬ 
ed an Asylum for that most unfortunate 
class of our fellow men—the insane. The 
building is a noble one, with a front of 550 
feet, and wings extending back, proportion¬ 
ate to the main body. 

There are two departments—male and 
female—and the inmates of one have no 
intercourse, except by permission, with those 
of the other. Each department is classi¬ 
fied into “families,” according to the form 
of insanity with which the patients may be 
afflicted. Those having unlike varieties are 
associated in the same family, so that the 
influence of one may benefit another, —for 
instance, the melancholy and cheerful are 
together. 

As you pass along the extended halls, 
you see on either side rows of clean, airy 
and well furnished apartments, looking more 
like private parlors than anything else.— 
Each patient has one of these to himself, 
except in a few cases where there is a ten¬ 
dency to suicide, requiring the presence of 
an attendant. The attention of the pa¬ 
tients is kept occupied in various ways, to 
prevent them from falling into those trains 
of thought that are associated with the 
cause or commencement of their derange¬ 
ment. You will see neighbor calling upon 
neighbor, groups engaged in chess, nine¬ 
pins, Ac. Among the ladies there are 
sewing circles, music, and at evening aspe- 
cies of stage representation, in no wise ob¬ 
jectionable, but very interesting and bene¬ 
ficial. 

There is one. thing strikes every visitor 
—the spirit of kindness that seems to per¬ 
vade all. The deportment of the officers 
is a pattern of politeness and kindness, and 
each patient seems to catch and convey to 
the other this heavenly spirit How beau¬ 
tiful to behold, amid the wanderings of a 
disordered intellect, this benign principle of 
the heart preserved in its purity. If there 
is one thing that links man to his fellow 
man under all circumstances—in health and 
sickness, at home and abroad—it is the 
heart-originated, heart-reaching principle 
of kindness. Yet how often, in this money- 
loving world of ours, is this principle ob¬ 
scured, counterfeited and perverted by 
over-ruling selfishness. 

During my visit I learned one or two cu¬ 
rious things. At the celebration on the 
4th, by the patients, this toast, among oth¬ 
ers, was given: “The sane world; let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” Now can it be that the insane are 
conscious of their insanity ? Can it be that 
when reason is dethroned and anarchy 
reigns supreme among the hitherto obedi¬ 
ent powers, some sentinel of safety awakens 
a glimmering consciousness that all is not 
right in this mighty machine of instinct 
and thought. At all events, I am satisfied 
that a large portion know the character and 
object of the institution where they are, 
and believe that it will benefit them. 

There was an insane intemperate man 
here, whose history is interesting. He has 
often been here—is cured, dismissed, min¬ 
gles again in society as he was accustomed 
—gradually loses his self-control, becomes 
inebriate and insane—is then returned by 
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PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS.— NTO. 10. 

JOHN TYLER. 


Among the early English settlers of Vir¬ 
ginia were the ancestors of John Tyler, the 
tenth president of the United States. His 
father was a lineal descendant of Wat Tyler, ■ 
who in the fourteenth century headed an 
insurrection in England, and who lost his 
life while insolently demanding from Rich¬ 
ard the Second certain rights which were 
claimed for the people. 

The subject of this notice was born in 
Charles co, Virginia, on the 29th of March, 
1790. At the age of twelve he entered 
William and Mary College, and in his seven¬ 
teenth year he graduated with high honor. 
Applying himself to the study of the law, 
at the age of nineteen he was admitted to 
the bar, where he soon secured an exten¬ 
sive practice. 

In 1811 he was unanimously elected a 
member of the Virginia legislature. In 
1816 he was elected to Congress. Towards 
the close of his second term of service in 
that body, his impaired health compelled 
him to resign. In 1823 he was again elect¬ 
ed to the Virginia legislature. In 1825, 
by a very large majority, he was elected 
governor of Virginia. On the following 
year he was re-elected, but resigned in or¬ 
der to take his place in the United States 
Senate. In 1833 he was re-elected to the 
senate for the term of six years. 

“In 1836, the legislature of Virginia in¬ 
structed the senators from that State to vote 
for expunging from the journals of the sen¬ 
ate the resolution of Mr. Clay, censuring 
the president. As Mr. Tyler approved of 
the resolution, he could not obey instruc¬ 
tions, and, true to his avowed principles, he 

his friends to the asylum, where intoxica- ' 
ting liquors, or the cause of his insanity, 
are withheld, and his physical system re¬ 
covers its healthy tone and his mind mani¬ 
fests itself in its usual way. Intemperance 
does produce such a derangement of the 
brain and physical system as to change the 
natural manifestations of the mind. This 
is seen from the exhileration of a single 
glass to the fury of delirium tremens— 
from the diminished refinement and delica¬ 
cy of feeling of the tipler, to the fully 
blunted and perverted moral and social 
spirit of the confirmed sot 

In looking at the insane in their great 
affliction, there is one view to cheer us, i. e., 
that insanity is probably not a disease of the 
mind itself, but a derangement of the usu¬ 
al modes of communication between it and 
the brain, its agent through which it holds 
intercourse with the external world. Hence 
we may hope that when the mind is di¬ 
vested of matter—when we have put off 
mortality and put on immortality—there 
will then be no insanity. alpha. 

Every man ought to aim at eminence, 
not by pulling others down, but by raising 
himself; and enjoy the pleasure of his own 
superiority, whether imaginary or real, with¬ 
out interrupting others in the same felicity. 

Every man’s actions form a centre of in¬ 
fluence upon others; and every deed, how¬ 
ever trivial, has some weight in determin¬ 
ing the future destiny of the world. 


resigned his seat, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Rives. 

In the spring of 1838, the whigs of 
James City county elected Mr. Tyler a 
member of the Virginia legislature. In 
1839 he was elected a member of the whig 
convention that met at Harrisburgh to nom¬ 
inate a candidate for president of the Uni¬ 
ted States. He was chosen vice-president 
of the convention, and warmly supported 
Mr Clay for the nomination. General Har¬ 
rison was nominated for president, and Mr. 
Tyler for vice-president, and in 1840 they 
were both eolcted.” 

On the sudden death of President Har¬ 
rison, on the 4t'n of April, 1841, Mr. Tyler, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, became president of the United 
States. Of the character of his adminis¬ 
tration and his personal relations thereto, it 
is not our province to speak. In declining 
a nomination for a second term he said, “ I 
appeal from the vituperation of the present 
day to the pen of impartial history, in the 
full confidence that neither my motives nor 
my acts will bear the interpretation which 
has, for sinister purposes, been placed upon 
them.” On the 4th of March, 1845, he 
returned to his estate near Williamsburg, 
Virginia, where he still resides. 

The first wife of President Tyler was Miss 
Lucretia Christian, whom he married in 
1813. She died September 10th, 1842. 
On the 26th of June, 1844, he married 
Miss Julia Gardiner, daughter of the late 
David Gardiner, who was killed by the ex¬ 
plosion on board the Princeton— Biograph¬ 
ical Panorama. 


A HEROIC WORKER. 

The other day a hardy, tough looking 
Yankee boy came into the city with a quan¬ 
tity of berries for sale, and while one of 
our merchants was paying him for a few 
quarts of berries, he learned from him sev¬ 
eral interesting facts in his history, which 
we think worthy of being recorded to the 
honor of the boy’s perseverance and for 
the encouragement of others, both men 
and boys, in the battle of life. 

The boy is now only a little over twelve 
years of age. His father died when he 
was young, leaving a poor widow with 
three children, this boy and two little girls. 
When the boy was less than ten years of 
age, he conceived the idea, a true Ameri¬ 
can idea, and one which we wish every 
American fully entertained and apprecia¬ 
ted, of owning a piece of land, and he set 
himself about a calculation how he could 
manage to pay for it. Having satisfied 
himself of the result, he found a piece of 
land which would suit him, about three 
miles from the city, and his application was 
received and he entered upon the land and 
set himself to work to pay for it. During 
the berry season he and his sisters picked 
berries and brought them in and sold them, 
paying over little sums as he could part 
with them, towards the land. This season 
he had sold forty dollars worth of berries, 
and on Tuesday he owed but nineteen dol¬ 
lars for his land. His mother in the mean¬ 
time married, but her husband is in feeble 
health and unable to do much for the sup¬ 
port of the family, and the little fellow, aid¬ 
ed by loving and industrious sisters, has 
struggled manfully for a place to live in, or 
a spot he may call his own, and will doubt¬ 
less by and by make that spot beautiful in 
its luxuriance and hallowed in its influence. 

This little fellow is not only a heroic 
worker, but an efficient teacher by exam¬ 
ple. How many men with greater ability 
to accumulate, have lived through the three 
past years without accomplishing as much 
as this boy. How many young men waste 
in useless indulgences and extravagances 
enough in three years to pay for a lot of 
land for a homestead, in which they could 
plant trees and flowers, and make attract¬ 
ive with its varied beauty, and on which, 
after a few years of prudent saving, they 
could erect a neat dwelling for a home?— 
We like the teachings of this boy’s exam¬ 
ple, and if there is one thought or worldly 
wisdom above others, which we would plant 
in the mind of every American, it is this— 
secure the title in a piece of land and make 
it a home, and make that home beautiful 
and attractive in all its externals, and in its 
internals make it the nearest possible rep¬ 
resentative of heaven. — Bangor Whig. 

THE PRACTICAL MAN. 



THE ELOPEMENT. 

Yodnb Jessica sat all the day, 

With heart o’er idle love-thoughts pining; 

Her needle bright beside her lay. 

So active once!—now idly shining. 

Ah, Jessy, ’tis in idle hearts 
That love and mischief are most nimble; 

The safest shield against the darts 
Of Cupid, is Minerva’s thimble. 

The child who with a magnet plays, 

Well knowing all its arts so wily, 

The tempter near a needle lays, 

And, laughing, says—“ We’ll steal it slily.” 

The needle, having nought to do. 

Is pleased to let the magnet wheedle; 

Till closer, closer come the two, 

And—off, at length, elopes the r.c-edle. 

Now, had this needle turned it? eye 
To some gay reticule’s construction, 

It ne’er had stray’d from duty’s tie. 

Nor felt the magnet's sly seduction. 

Thus, girls, would you keep quiet hearts. 

Your snowy fingers must be nimble; 

The safest shield against the darts 
Of Cupid, is Minerva’s thimble. 

I SEE A LIGHT—I’M ALMOST HOME. 

A pleasant summer evening, with its 
refreshing air and calm repose, was closing 
in upon the city of Providence. The hur¬ 
ried step of the laboring mass, homeward 
bound, became less frequent and distinct, 
as’the veil of night was more closely drawn 
around the earth. Many an expectant fam¬ 
ily were looking for returning inmates, who 
had been absent for long weary hours, with 
kind smiles of welcome. And many a wea¬ 
ry man passed on, with eager looks direct¬ 
ed at the homestead, where was centered 
all the treasures of his heart. A few more 
steps were taken, and he now breathes freer, 
saying with delight, “ I see the light, I’m 
almost home.” 

To one young traveler to the world’s 
highway, life’s evening at that hour was 
closing in. Of few years’ experience, she 
had yet learned the lesson, difficult to many, 
that earth was not her home. Each day of 
her existence was recognised a short but 
rapid stage leading onward to that more 
abiding country where she hoped to live 
forever. Feeble health for many months 
hurried that journey to a close. The in¬ 
firm traveled faster toward the grave than 
those of stronger limb and firmer health. 

About her chamber glided gently the 
loved forms of her parents, and an only sis¬ 
ter. She silently noted their movements 
with a mild expression of her dying eye, 
turning it from side to side. Arrested by 
her peculiar looks, so expressive of affliction 
and patient suffering, they paused to look 
upon her, whom they only saw now but 
dimly through their tears, and so soon should 
see no more. 


ADVICE TO WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 

In the first place, all names—of county, 
town, place, or thing, and especially of indi¬ 
viduals—should be written distinctly, with 
dots over the i’s, crosses only across the t’s, 
and a plain distinction between the u’s and 
n’s, as a compositor has no connecting sense 
of grammar to guide him in deciphering a 
name when it is obscurely written. 

Secondly—when the capital letter I or J 
occurs in a name, (as Henry I. Jones,) make 
it with the pen to represent it in print, and 
then no mistake can occur: and where a 
list of names or more than one is written, a 
comma should be written after each —as 
Thomas Smith Walker Johnson might be 
made to signify one, two or four names.— 
Any one who writes names may easily 
know how to punctuate them; and if he 
does not understand the punctuation of any 
other part of his manuscript he need not 
fear that the printer will neglect it. 

Writers for the Press should understand 
that as a general thing, compositors are paid 
by the piece for their work, and that, if 
their manuscript is badly written, it is a 
downright robbery of their labor, as they 
are compelled to waste hour upon hour to 
put it in an intelligible shape what the au¬ 
thor has hurriedly or carelessly neglected to 
do. Bad grammar is little or no bother to 
a compositor, if the manuscript is plain;— 
but bad grammar and bad writing com 
bined is intolerable. 

Writers who have any regard for that 
class of men who toil at all hours of the 
night to accommodate the public and earn 
a meagre competence, should remember the 
above facts, and by following the instruct¬ 
ions given, lessen the draught of bitterness 
consequent upon the life of a Typo. — Trib. 


The first element of the practical char- . ^ ^ble effoit to speak, a quivering, 
acter is simplicity. This is far from being ' 01ce Ci:S °. ‘ ! P ? ’ drew close- 

common, or easy of attainment To be ^ aroundher the loving hearts of thatsor- 
practical requires energy to do something r0wln o circ e * ot ler, father, sister, all 
— wisdom to do the thing that is next to us ?. ame ° oser 0 er SI e - ^ P^yful smile 
—and courage to do poorly, rather than 1 , U R ier C0l,n enanye. £>ne lay her little, 
not to do at all—courage to forego the eclat f/ 1 e , SS AVI la ber , m 'f r ®P a 
of having done a great thing. Many a good C °^ t , er e ^ e "' s 1,0 , ie *t °f eart h 
I thing fails to be done because it cannot be Y* ., S , an a ^ a D ie C0J d> damp °f 
done splendidly. Some men will not plant death , 8 ™ . e 7 femed circling 

their little acorn, because it springs not up ° vei l er ', ? w ^ Sln ln S down, she glided 
at once before their eves the live oak.- toward that river shore, which, like a nar- 
They feel they have the grown oak with 10W su p ai f’ ^ es t \ e spirit land from 
them, and they have not the courage to 0UrS \ „vr S fif ' ( l ulv ’ erm g bps essay to 
accept the tender sprout for the magnificent !P e ?' 0 er ' * \ e dying girl breathes 

trunk they promised themselves. The i>> See a ^ am a ^ mos t 

thinking, visionary man has wings; the 

working, practical man has only feet and . £jl esse d thought ! Light is sown for the 
hands. Imagination can expatiate over the righteous, even amid the gloom and dark- 
universe at a bound, and rear castles of ness °^die grave. 

splendid structure, in a moment. But ' -- - 

practical work is to toil slowly, course by WORKS OF FICTION. 

course, and finally lay on its capstone with „ ' 

weariness and pain. Thought and hope, Man\ works 01 fiction may be read with 


WUIOO, UtlXKJ. JUi.ICAJ.iJ ICIJ IX A LO WlblJ 

weariness and pain. Thought and hope, Man\ works of fiction may be read with 
like the eye, pierce into infinite space; but sa lcty, some even with profit; but the con- 
the hand by which all the work must be s ^ an ^ familiarity, even with such as are not 
done, extends only a yard. All this differ- exceptionable in themselves, relaxes the mind 
ence between what seems desirable to be which needs hardening; dissolves the heart, 
done, and what can be done, confounds the which wants fortifying; stirs the imagina- 
mind, and destroys the courage. tion, which wants quieting; irritates the 


To be practical, useful—to bring about passions, which w-ant calming; and above all, 
results in any sphere of life, a man must disinclines and disqualifies for active virtues 

. . J _ r . _a r_• _l _ •_ m» 1 n 


not be afraid of bungling and inadequacy. 
Success is ever a step-by-step, tentative, ap- 


and for spiritual exercises. Though all these 
books may not be wicked-, yet the habitual 


proximative process. It is rarely obtained at indulgence in such reading, is a silent min- 
a bound—and if it were, it would be but * n § mischief. I hough there is no act, and 
half secured; for the best part of any achiev- no moment, in whieh any open assault on 
men t lies in the conscious strength acquired the mind is made, yet the constant habit 
in the struggle. Pride frustrates its own performs the work of a mental atrophy —it 
desires. It will not climb up the steps of produces all the symptoms of decay; and 
the throne, because it has not yet got the die danger is not less for being more grad- 
crown on; forgetting that it is necessary to ua L a °d therefore less suspected .—Hannah 
be throned in order to be crowned. Pride More. 
must be acknowledged the victor before it 

will begin the fight at all; it must be sure The Precious Pearl. —Religion in a 
of success before it can act; it will do noth- female secures all her interests. It graces 
ing that it cannot do brilliantly. And so h er character, promotes her peace, endears 
waiting for the assurance that Providence h er friendship, secures esteem, and adds a 
will never give, the opportunity passes by dignity and worth indescribable to all her 
and is lost. deeds. How pleasant, when the absent 

__ husband can think of home, and reflect that 

How often, in the busy haunts of men, an gcls watch the place! When about to 
are all our noblest and gentlest virtues called l eave her a widow, how consoling, if her 
forth! And how, in the bosom of the re- character is such that she can lean on the 
cluse, do all the soft emotions languish and widow’s God, and put her children under 
grow faint! the guardianship of Him, who is the father 

—------ of the fatherless! Then he quits the world 

Every deceased friend is a magnet that calm and happy, supported by the hope that 
draws us into another world. he shall meet them all in heaven. 
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ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 2, 1851. 
The Rural to its Readers,—on Quarter-Day. 


all animation in summer, depending chiefly upon 
■ jR commercial trade and travel, and dull in winter— 
while Rochester, nearly surrounded by the richest 
- agricultural district in America, and the focus of 

a ^CalSc^ ^ p CTbI considerable manufacturing, is always compara- 

lively animated with life and business. 

_ _The fire on Friday morning, though disastrous 

ROCHESTER OCTOBER 2 1851. in some of its results, must prove a blessing and 

. ■ - - benefit to the city. The district burnt over—some 

The Rural to its Readers,—on Quarter-Day. twenty-five acres—embraced the Sodom of the 

- town; the buildings burned being mostly old 

In entering upon the last quarter of its second wooden tenements, occupied as houses of ill-fame 
volume, we may be permitted to speak of the Ilu- by the lowest classes of both whites and blacks.— 
ral Nkvv Yorker —its past success and present The ground is to he occupied by substantial brick 
prospects. What we say shall be brief, and con- buildings—the city authorities having already ta- 
fined to the subject—for we have not a complaint to ken steps to prevent the erection of wooden edi- 
utter, and no occasion for special pleading. I he fi ces> Some account of the location and extent of 
reception and substantial patronage awarded to the fire will be found in another column, 
the paper, from its commencement to the present During our stay we had occasion to call at the 
moment, has been most gratifying and encour- principal newspaper and several other extensive 
aging—far more so than we ever anticipated. If establishments, and were pleased to learn that all 
we have not made the Rural all we hoped or de- connected with the Art of Arts, were doing a 
sired, it has certainly received more encourage- prosperous business. The four daily papers— 
ment and support than we expected. I he con- Commerical, Express, Courier and Republic— 


Rambles Easstward. 


Agricultural Fairs, this Autumn. 


TvIy first stopping place in Horticultural affairs 
was at Newburgh, with the situation of which I Wisconsi; 
was much delighted. Pknnsylv 

The mansion and grounds of A. J. Downing, New Ham 

Esq., the successful author, and editor of that Georgia.- 

sterling journal, the Horticulturist, well repay Q ct j t0 g. 
a visit to Newburg. I have never seen a place on 15, 16 & 18 
which so much good taste was diplayed The NEW 

grounds are picturesque and very beautiful; the Cattaraug 

lawn trees are finely trained and well grown, and Fulton <Sf 

comprise a rare collection, among which I noticed Genesee.— 

some of the finest specimens of the Ginko tree I Orleans — 

have ever seen. Interspersed with the fine trees, Seneca. _ 

and walks and avenues were brilliant beds of Be- Westchcst 

largoniums, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., &c. 8th and 9th. 

Chemung- 

Mr. Downing has a very fine vineyard,—say TOWl 

two acres of the Catawba Grapes, in the finest j ,- rom - a _ 

state of cultivation. - 

The nursery grounds of Mr. Charles Down- Cuba.— T 
ing are well worthy of a visit. I should think he * rom a gentle 
managed them with great skill and judgment. I an'^well info 
noticed very fine specimens of the best and rarest *>j have < 


STATE EXHIBITIONS. 


Wisconsin. —Janesville, Oct. 1 and 2. 


ttiM of $ms, &r. 


-There is to be a telegraph line built from 


Pennsylvania. —Ilarrrisburgh, Oct29, 30 & 31. Cnnajoharie to Cooperstown. 


New Hampshire. —Manchester, Oct. 8, 9 &10. 
Georgia.— Macon, Oct. 29, 30 &31. 
American Institute, Castle Garden, New York, 
Oct. 1 to 6; Plowing Match, 7 &8; Cattle Show, 


NEW YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
Cattaraugus. —Elicottvilie. Sept. 24 and 25. 
Fulton $ Hamilton. —Johnstown, Oct. 7. 
Genesee. —Batavia, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Montgomery. —Fonda, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Orleans. —Albion, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Seneca. —Waterloo, Oct. 9 and 10. 
Westchester .—West White Plains, Oct. 7th, 
8th and 9th. 

Chemung —Iiorsehcads, Oct. 8th and 9th. 

TOWN AND DISTRICT SOCIETIES- 
Livonia .—Livonia Centre, Oct. 8. 


Cuba. —The following is an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman in New York, whose correspon¬ 
dence in England is from the most respectable 
and well-informed sources. He says : 

“I have a letter by the last British steamer 


-The New York papers announce the failure 

of the Bank of Patterson, N. J. 

-Lord Brougham is to receive an earldom, as 

a reward for his long labors as a lnw reformer. 

-The Lev. Dr. Creighton, 1ms been elected 

Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York. 

-The Washington National Monument is now- 

one hundred feet in height. 

-Dr. John M. Bernhisel has been elected Ter¬ 
ritorial Delegate to Congress from Utah. 

-The Whigs of Virginia, have nominated 

Hon. George YV. Summers, for Governor. 

-An nxe factory—the first in the State—lias 

been established in Richmond, Va. 

-There is a machine for polishing boots, in 

the Lowell Fair. 

-Twelve of the Syracuse barbers havo re¬ 
solved to close their shops on the Sabbath. 

-It is said that Mr. Clay is in an extremely 

delicato state of health. 

-Arrangements arc making in Connecticut for 


stant and fast increasing accessions to our sub- wjth their weeklies, and considerable job printing, fruits - and particular pains were evidently taken which states that Spain, France, and England are lhe ^tensive culture of tobacco 

scription list-and the valuable contributions from ought to be , and vve pre8 ume are, coining money. to prove'them genuine. A. Saul & Co.’s nursery TL^ondiUo.mam'thaf Cu^K^a™ The fifty-fourth session of 

intelligent and expeiienced cultivators and seen- And they dcserve success; for there can scarcely grounds also appeared to fine advantage, although r Loca , Legis]ature _ a representation in the Cor- Convention, will be held at Kin 

tific and literary writers—awaken the grateful be found, in any city of its size, more clever and my time did not permit my inspecting them. tes at Madrid—and that provision shall be made October. 


intelligent and expeiienced cunivaiors ana c - And they deserve success; for there can scarcely 
tific and literary writers awaken the grateful be found, in any city of its size, more clever and 
emotions of au appreciating heart, and stimul tie enterprising editors and publishers than Messrs, 
us to renewed and still greater exertions. Clapp, of the Express— Lathrop, of the Com. 

Tho Rural New Yorker occupies an envia- Adv.,— Shaver, of the Courier— Welch, of the 
ble position—and stands second to no other jour- Republic— Clement, of the Messenger— Robie, 
nal of its class. This is no assumption, and is not 0 f the Christian Advocate—and others, 
said in a vain or boastful spirit. It is merely a re- Book publishing is also becoming a large item 

iteration of what the best judges declare—the j n Buffalo. Derby & Co., Phinney <fe Co., and 
general sentiment of its patrons and exchanges, others, are publishing somewhat extensively, and 
And we havo labored faithfully to achieve the po- issue some of the most popular and best executed 


grounds also appeared to fine advantage, although 
my time did not permit my inspecting them. 


a Local Legislature—a representation in the Cor- 


-The fifty-fourth session of tho Baptist State 

Convention, will be held at Elmira on tho 8th of 


tes at Madrid—and that provision shall be made October. 


A visit to the spacious fruit grounds and garden f° r the gradual abolition of slavery in the Island 


and lawn of Dr. A. G. Hull, near Mr. Down¬ 
ing, afforded me much gratification. I do not 


I consider the information very reliable.’ 


-A man in Monson, Mass., upwards of 75 

years of age, has a third set of front teeth growing. 
Fortunate lad ! 

-The supply of guano is nearly exhausted st 


general sentiment of its patrons and exchanges, others, are publishing somewhat extensively, and 
And we havo labored faithfully to achieve the po- issue some of the most popular and best executed 
sition gained—and mean to maintain it, if labor works of the day. For this business they have pe- 
and a liberal expenditure will accomplish the ob- culiar facilities. Aside from its favorable location 
ject. We have more than fulfilled former pledges, f or western trade, the city embraces type andste- 
attd intend hereafter to pursue a similar course— reolype foundries, au extensive printing pa- 
to excel all others, if we can, and do as much bet- per establishment, (fee. The Type Foundry of N. 
ter as possible. Our design is to improve the pa- Lyman, on Seneca street, is one of the best in the 
per, in both manner and matter, as fast as its pat- country, and we are glad to learn that the reliable 
ronage will warrant—until it shall be in every re- and el terprising proprietor is doing a profitable and 
spect, what many now claim that it already is, the fast increasing business. The Paper Warehouse 
model Agricultural and I amily Newspaper ol 0 f Bradley <fc Br’s., on the same street, is a very 
America. extensive establishment, and worthy of notice.— 

The prospects of the Rural are more flatter- The Messrs. .B. have recently purchased the Ni- 


.NG, aiio.oeu me mum. grauncaoun. iuonoi The Detroit Trials.— The Detroit trials have , . , , 

know tha. I have ever seen a more liberal expen- at length been brought to a close. There were J he supp y 0 S u:,no 18 nearly exhausted st 

diture connected with a refined taste. Many thou- some forty persons arrested two or threo of whom Ichaboe and other famous deposits on the coast of 
sands of dollars have already been expended in bave d ‘ ed since the trial commenced. The fol- Africa. 

. , , ,. lowing persons, twelve in number, havo been -Dr. II. B. Wilbur, of Barre, has uccentod an 

improvements-". gnJmg down and m.k.ng , outld t „ iiUv : _ A , n „i Filley, Willard ChampUn, invitation to take oharye of the new A.vL for 
roads, walks, terraces and walls; and lastly in the ' ' “ ‘ ~ ~ . 


-Dr. II. B. Wilbur, of Barre, has accepted an S 

’nvitation to take charge of the new Asylum for < 


line porter’s lodge at tho entrance, built of tho Corwin, A. J. Freeland, Aaron Mount, Erastus 
most beautful granite. cut in a sunerb manner. It ^' vee, « Ebenezei P aril ham. E. Champlin, Lyman 


most beautful granite, cut in a superb manner. It ™ * an,nar "- ^ ^! larn P»". ^'man 

... . . . ,, , , Champlin. Sweet and Champlin were recom- 

was intimated to me by a neighbor that the por- nlende ' d to the lnercy of the Court. The others 

ter’s lodge alone cost the nice sum of $10,000.— 


E. J.Price, Ebin Price, G D. Williams Wm. Idiots to be established at Albany. 

Corwin, A. J. P reeland, Aaron Mount, P.rastus ..i™ . . . , / . , , 

Sweet. Ehenezer Fambam. F„ Chanmlm. T.vm»n - The potato crop is almost entirely destroyed 


throughout Western New York.” This is a mis¬ 
take; the fears entertained proved groundless. 

-The discovery of gold in Australia, it is said, 


ter s lodge alone cost the nice sum ol $10,000.— were all acquitted. Tho speech of Gov. Seward -The discovery of gold in Australia, it is said, 

When Dr. Hull’s 30 acres are all improved ac- f° r defence, is spoken of as being very able, will have the effect of drawing away a great many 
cording to his plan, and his mansion erected, it a !? d was Hstdied to throughout by a dense crowd 0 f tho rogues from California. 

..nil K. <___mi. of spectators. - T . , R 


will be no ordinary privilege to pass over it. The 
Dr. is largely and scientifically engaged in raising 
my favorite fruit, the strawberry. 


The Michigan Conspiracy Cask.— Mr. Sew- 


-The Hon. and Rev. Baptist'Noel will visit 

this country soon, it is said. He is probably the 


nrd commenced his address to the jury for the de- rn08 * ; popular pulpit orator, at present in England, 
fence on Friday, the 12th inst., and concluded on-For a week after Father Mathew's visit to 


America. extensive establishment, and worthy of notice.— 

The prospects of the Rural are more flatter- The Messrs. .B. have recently purchased the Ni- 
ing tliau ever before. Two weeks ago we printed agara F’alls Paper Mill, (formerly owned by Mr. 
an extra edition of ten thousand copies, and added Porter,) and added sufficient machinery, &c., to 
from that issue, one thousand to our regular edi- double its former capacity. It now contains twelve 
tion. If its readers and active friends—and we engines, and is capable of turning out threo tons 
earnestly invite all who know and like tho paper, of paper a day—of superior quality, too, judging 
to constitute themselves agents—continue their from samples shown us at the warehouse. As the 
support and kind offices in its behalf, the circula- “star of empire” in tho way of newspaper and 
tion and consequent usefulness of tho Rural New book-making is wending westward, this establish- 
Yorkkr will ere long be as extensive and wide- ment is destined to transact a heavy and we doubt 
spread as its most ardent friends could desire. not profitable business. 

-- In the same street we noticed a new Agricultu- 

A Start West —and Notes about Buffalo. ra l implement and Seed Store—by Mason & 

. v, ^ • . , . , t Lovering, successors to T. C. Peters & Co.— 

The Ohio State Fair, is reported to have been a . * , , „ 

, „ . . . . , I he establishment makes a fine appearance, and 

splendid affair. We intended to have some per- . . , , , , , 

1 , . r.v looks like supplying what has long been a desider- 

sonal knowledge, a fair sight, ol the Buckeye Lx- . * \ J . . , 6 , , . 

. b atum in Buffalo. We noticed that most of the im¬ 
bibition, but were disappointed—somewhat in tins 

’ , . plements were of Boston manufacture, a fact not 

wise. Started on Thursday last—hoping to reach f , n . . . . , 

, , highly creditable to Buffalo enterprise and mechan- 
Columbus m time to witness the show, or at least . t , . , n , , 


. c , , . T • i m m „ fence on Friday, the 12ih inst., and concluded on-Fora week after Father Mathew’s visit to 

ew ays a ei visi c . r. horburn s fine the evening of Monday, the 15th, having spoken Troy, no case of drunkcncss was boforo the Po- ' 

garden in Astoria, and had the pleasure of view- nearly three days. The papers do not report tho lice Court. < 

ing his hundreds of varieties of rare Dahlias, Fus- s P ee ^ hes ’ ^ tSe Detroit Tribune says that during -Hon. Lucius Lyon, formerly United States ' 

chi„», Verbetta,, P.luni.* and thousand, of rare S.tX Sen “ tor *"* di ' J •» »» Thursday J 

plants and flowers. I do not know how a person wa8 oppressive, the audience retained their seats mornin g- nt °’dock. 

can spend 20 cts. so well when visiting New York, with almost breathless interest. Persons came -Wells & Co.’s express havo taken to New ) 


plants and flowers. I do not know how a person 
can spend 20 cts. so well when visiting New York, 


-Wells & Co.’s express havo taken to New 


as to step into an Astoria steam boat from Peck miles to hear him, from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Yofek, within a few days, about six tons of silver 


slip, and pay a visit to Mr. Thorbukn’s grounds 
and hot houses. 

On my return, Capt. Dakin’s delightful 


Wisconsin, and the interior ot Michigan. specie, received from some point west of Buffalo. 

,, ~ ~ ~ 7. - T,ie Orleans Co. Agricultural Fair will be 

Rail Road Celebration. — I he citizens of T , , T . . . .... .. 

,n . , i u . i .i • f .i bold at the Railroad Depot in Albion, on the 2d 

Watertown celebrated the opening of the Rail T r ., „ , , , , 

Road from Rome to their flourishing town on the nn ' ’ ’ ° n ’ ^ ^ red ^ a k coc k delivers the Address. 

24th inst. Hon. C. E. Clarke, made a speech.— -A Railroad Convention is to bo held in New 

He stated that the road was the cheapest in tho Orleans on the first Monday in January next for 


grounds in Geneva, attracted my particular atten- Road from Rome to their flourishing town on the 
tion. The finest roses and other flowers I saw Hon. C. E. Clarke, made a speech.— 


there, cultivated in the greatest perfection. His 
neighbor adjoining, Mr. Suydam, has a very fine 
cold vinery, in which were growing Black 11am- 


Rail Road Celebration. —The citizens of 
Watertown celebrated the opening of the Rail 


United States, costing about $15,000 per mile.— 
It was commenced in 1848, and its completion 
brings Watertown within one day of New York, 


burgh, Black Prince, White Muscat of Alexan- and one da >’ of Buffalo. This Railroad is to be 


the purpose of promoting railroad enterprises in the < 
Southern and Western States. s 

-Mrs. Mary Linch, a resident of the west part \ 


dria, and other kinds of the choicest foreign continued to Cape Vincent on the St. Lawrance, of Claremont, N. H., has just emerged from the , 
. ° opposite Kingston. one hundred ana JiJtli year of her age! Her genera] < 


grapes, in great perfection. Both Capt. Dakin 
and Mr. Suydam are among the most successful 
amateur Horticulturists, as their works do abun¬ 
dantly certify. r. g. p. 


, , . . ’ . , ism—for there is no good reason why Buffalo and 

its close, and attend the Cincinnati Horticultu- , , . 

’ , , . , . Rochester should not make as good and cheap ar- 

ral Exhibition, this week. Were detained be- . , . ,. .. . , . 

, , tides in this line as can be procured at the east.— 

tween this city and Buffalo—and arrived at the r . 0 , , . , . . 

J ,,,,,, Our Rochester dealers aro beginning to ascertain 

latter place some thrje hours after tlie Cleveland • f 

1 i v i -i w ‘ lat may be done at home m the way ol manu- 


opposite Kingston. one hundred, and fifth year of her age ! Her genera] 

-- health is good, and her faculties unimpfired. 

Coal at the F air.— A sample of coal from the - At tho commencement at Norwich Univer- 

Dimon mines of the Lackawaim and Western rail- 8 j t y f Vermont, on tho 21st of August, the degree 

road company, at Scranton, Pa., was exhibited at c r i ■> f i it ,, , , , 

,i a . . 'tv l , T , ’ • . ot L. L. D. was conferred upon Hon. Caleb Lyon, 

the State P air, by Mr. L. Phinney. The sample fI , , * 3 ’ 

weighs 2,300 pounds, and is regarded as of excel- 0 'y° nsda °’ 

lent quality. Wo understand that the company -^ ’ 8 8U ‘ d Don. Lewis Cass, Jr., has nc- 


boat had departed. No other conveyance until . 

. , • , cv iactunng, and are entering into the business. We 

next evening—and previous to that time the Sep- a . ... . , ,, , 

6 . , . , • , hope their example will be followed by others.— 

tember equinox furnished too much ram and wind J . 

1 „ . Bukkall, of Geneva, and Curtis, of Albion, are 

for an asthmatic to venture irom a safe port, even 

.. , already successfully engaged in the business.— 
with a prospect of being m season to accomplish T . . . . . 

1 \ ? . 1 heir example is worthy of imitation m other parts 

the main object of the journey. Hence, in com- YVesteni New York 


firnns &o in Senpca fnnnt-v weighs 2,300 pounds, and is regarded as of excel- ' y , . . * x ' 

’ ’_ lent quality. Wo understand that the company -It is said that lion. Lewis Cass, Jr., has aa 

Fnirnnq N»w Y.irkvk- _Tn nnr V1/ .:nitv Dm will be delivering this coal here about the 15th of cidentally discovered and purchased, while travel 

lr f i 7 ■ ‘ y , October. It is delivered in Ithaca, ir boats, at ing in Italy, an original portrait of Columbus, 

work of harvesting the various grams. Com and <3.3,95 per ton> and can be delivered here as low as p( ° nte d in 1492 

Buckwheat excepted, ,s about completed. Thresh- $5 per ton .-Roch. Bern. _Dunkirk 3.000 inbaWtnnt.. l.„.i 


ing is going on rapidly, and so far as I can learn, 
tho yield of Wheat does not generally meet expec¬ 
tation. The weevil has made rather more havoc 


Direct to Liverpool.— A new vessel of 400 


lation. The weevil has made rather more havoc tons burthen, owned by Messrs Gilmour of Quo- “ ™ ** 

bee, recently passed through the Welland canal, increase 
than W'as anticipated, and a variety of trifling cau- ] a dened with iron for a railway in the Western -T 


-Dunkirk has now 3,000 inhabitants. Last 

year it had only 500. It is the western terminus 
of tho Erie Railroad, which accounts for its rapid 


rho Baltimore Patriot announces tho death j I 


pany with other sensible people, who not only con- . , . . , , . 1 

' J — But we close these notes, lesl you complain of 

sidered “ discretion the better part ol valor,” but , .... 1 

their prolixity. 

altogether the most comfortable and safe —for - 

themselves and the life insurance companies—we Destructive Fire at Buffalo. 

quartered at the “ Mansion,” and remained in the - 

Queen City long enough to see its greatest plague On ^ riday morning last a very destructive lire 
spot reduced to ashes, and note other improve- occured in Buffalo. At 4 o’clock it was first dis- 
ments. Thus much explanatory to friends we had covered in a block of wooden buildings between 
promised to meet on the Ohio show grounds. An Il <>ck and Peacock Streets, in that part of the city 
intelligent correspondent, who was present, will known as the infected district - The wi,,d was 
furnish us an account of the Exhibition—so that hi g h and lhe llames spread rapid, y* consuming 


Destructive Fire at Buffalo. 

On Friday morning last a very destructive lire 
occured in Buffalo. At 4 o’clock it was first dis- 


ses have united in reducing the actual product.— States. She is about discharging her cargo, to of Mr. Nathaniel iHonry, at Floyd Court House, < 
Buyers are offering seven shillings for Wheat, but ' oad w ‘ dl stav ® s a ! Greek, on Lake St Clair, Va., on tho 6th inst. lie was a son of the great ' 

farmers are very reluctant to sell. There must an< * lr .°. m fkcnco she will proceed direct, without orator, Patrick Henry, and was 60 years old. 

: . . transshipment of cargo, to Livei pool, rho ves- 


l)e a beltoi ) icld in other sections ot the wheat- se [ j s a regular sea-going ship, copper-fastened, -1 he notes of the new bank of Bridgeport, of 

growing world than we have here, if the price and in every other respect like an ordinary ocean which P. T. Barnum is a principal stockholder, 

does not soon take an advance. Oats are unusu- vessel, except that she has a slip-keel or centre have a portrait of himself on one end, and one of 

allv <rood. Buckwheat and Corn are nearly ready hoard, instead of the ordinary keel. Jenny Lind on the other. 


ally good. Buckwheat and Corn are nearly ready 
for harvesting—-some has already been secured— 


Jenny Lind on the other. 

-The value of real estate has nearly doubled 


lor harvesting—some has already been secured— Peaches.— The peach harvest of Morris county “— * ne vamc 01 rcai esiai0 nns noar| y <'°'>oien 
and their yield promises well to repay the Iaborsof the Morristown Jerseyrnan states, is nearly over, ’ n Ogdensburgh since the completion of tho North- 
Iheir production There have been sent during tho season from tho ern railroad; and more buildings are going up than 

j_ a :„ 4l_a a_ _a i a fu\n 1 . * . 4,4, 


There have been sent during tbo season from the ern railroad; and more buildings are going up than 

Should the weevil in this region multiply for a ^^ll T^' hnV6 been huiU in f ' fte<m yC ’' rS ' 

r i ri « .1 | * ... ing, all expenses paid, ^>1 1-4 a basket. Large -The Shaker Community at Canterbury havo 

few years as they havo for tho last, it will be like- quantities have also been furnished by wagons to u , 7r i i of i 

, , ... . - . t, . mi - y . h . been in existence 70 years; they number 260 merri¬ 
ly to work a wreseni injury, and a/M<wre benefit to the surrounding country. J he greatest yield was , , ,, 

4 .. mJ Ti ia (\r bers. and own 4,000 acres of tho best land in Ver- 

m&ny of our farmers. We have a soil as sure to ' roni U ie orchard ol Mr. R. D. Covcit, near New 

, , i I, . ,, Vernon, who sent 3600 baskets to N. York. mont. 

reward the laborer as any in the world, extraordi- ^-. -The September term of tbo Court of Ap- 

naries excepted laying along tlie shores of the Fink Leaf Iobacco. — Wo saw yesterday a peals commenced^nt Syracuse on Tuesday, the 30th 
beautiful Seneca—and that desire for gain that sample of fine leaf tobacco, and raised from Cuba u it_ There aro 218 cases on tlie Calendar—the 

stimulates the mass of mankind, induces our peo- s ? ed 0l . 1 . t, j° farm f of the . ,ate J ^ ust l 'nn largest number presented at any term. 

4 , citv, which was of superior quality and worth 20 

pic to run their land to wheat, as the quickest cen t s per ]b. The producer, Mr. Michael O. -The report that the Farmer’sand Mechanic’s 

means of increasing in wealth. 1 his course, Flaherty, raised this year eleven tons of tobacco Bank, nt New Brunswick, N. J., has failed, is con- 
liere, and in every wheat-growing region, causes on nine acres of ground. Wo should like to hear tradicted from “a reliable source.” Woit ti little, 

troublesome weeds to multiply to a serious extent, any 01 !-f' ll Virginia or Kentucky who has done however, before taking its hills. 

...A :c.u_ ... better .—Syracuse Star. ’ . 


our readers will be posted on the subject, notwith¬ 
standing our detention. 

Though the weather was decidedly unfavorable 


block after block, in a short time destroying alj 
the buildings in the block between Evans, Erie, 
RoclCstreets and the canal—both sides of Peacock 
st. between Erie and Evans st., and both sides of 


during our sojourn in Buffalo, we saw enough of ‘ ‘ . r i 

, . . . . Norton st. from i.rie to the iron foundry, num- 

the city and its business, to confirm former lm- , . . * ,, 

J , , , bering in all some one hundred buildings. Ilav- 

pressions in regard to its rapid growth and pros- . , . ,, , .... 

1 . . , . ,, . . , ing destroy ed all that came within its reach on 

perity. Its people are sanguine and largely imbu- , . . . ... , . „ A . . , 

( , ‘ ‘ . , . , r, the south side of the canal, the fire then seized 

ed with go-aheadativeness, as their daily conver- , „ ■ , ., , 

, , upon the Erie st. bridge traversing that, leaving it 

sation and the appearance of the city, especially . . . 

, . , . f it ._ T in rums, coinmunicalmg with the wooden buildings 

during the season of navigation, fully verify. In , . , . ,, Jt 

° .. . in the triangle formed by Erie st., the lerraceand 

comparison with the Queen Eitj% all other towns, . , , nnf , , .... . 

_ , , , ,, , tho canal. In all some 21)0 buildings were de- 

New York excepted are only small villages.,! the a „ d tho ]oss is estimated at $300,000. 

estimation of Buffalomans—and they don’t think, T) /. ... . , , . "1 . 

. , _ . . , , . But for several lives destroyed—the suffering of 

or admit, that either Dunkirk or l onawanda (new ,, , , , . , „ 

’ . tliose rendered houseless by the conflagration 

commercial towns,) will ever rival Buffalo in any . , . . . , - ,, 

■' and the loss winch has fallen upon sever- 
respect! In this they may, and may not, be right; a j W01 -thy mechanics and business men—the 
we will not undertake to decide. But it strikes us conflagration might be esteemed a blessing to the 
that Rochester, Syracuse, and a few other cities, cd y—purifying the most loa ihsome and vicious 
both east and west, are not so far behind the P a R. and leaving it in a condition to be rebuilt 
M . ..... f . .. , and devoted to legetnnate business pursuits. 


>m the orchard of Mr. R. D. Covert, near New bors ' and own 4 ’ 000 !,cres of tho best land in Ver ‘ ! I 

jrnon, who sent 3600 baskets to N. York. mont. ( 

--- -The September term of tbo Court of Ap- ■ 

Fine Leaf Iobacco.— Wo saw yesterday a peals commenced at Syracuse on Tuesday, the 30th , 

mple of fine leaf tobacco, and raised from Cuba u j t . There aro 218 cases on the Calendar-the ( 

2d on tho farm of the late P. N. Rust in this , . , . , . , 

... f • ... . “V; largest number presented nt any term, 

v, which was ot superior quality and worth 20 

iits per lb. The producer, Mr. Michael O. -The report that the Farmer’s and Mechanic’s i 


troublesome weeds to multiply to a serious extent, 
and if the farmers are weeviled into the business 
of raising summer crops for a few years, and are 
careful in selecting their seed, they may probably 


The Wheat Crop. —There has been evidently 


-Dr. Boynton has recently taken a (li^Iity no 

tion. On Saturday he was to have made an ascen- 


cleanse their farms very much from a portion of ycar ‘ 1 he large growth of straw has not answer 


an over-estimate of tho wheat crop of tho present s ’ on ' n T hurston’s balloon, from tho city of 


Detroit. 

-Hamilton Collego, at Clinton, Oneida Co., 

is stated to be in a more flourishing condition than 


these pests — pigeoft grass particularly. c. b. v. ed the ^ de ”^■anticipations based upon its appear- - Hamilton Collego, at Clinton, Oneida Co., 

I j. xj v ~ # «- | Q r, * ance. lhe present price operates discouragmglv is stated to be in a more flourishing condition than 

Lod,, M . Y., Sept. 15.1841. - to the holder; .Dd (ho. far. »oW» g like i()d . ,, )rl g.mlomcn 

r, o v ip. P „ . amount has been brought to this market.— Hills- , , , , , 

Receipts at the state F air. I he following . » / at,./. \ (Jazettr have entered themselves for the present term. 


statement from the Treasurer of the State Agri¬ 
cultural Society, shows that the receipts at the 


dale {Mich.) Gazette. 


-— -A Complimentary dinner was given in Syra- 1 j 

Judicial Nomination, 7tii. District.— The cuse, last week, by tho physicians of Onondaga i 


“ Queen” as to be entirely hid from the world and 
“ the/est of mankind.” Confidence is a very good 
commodity, and it must be admitted that our Buf¬ 
falo neighbors are plentifully imbued therewith. 

The recent census gave Buffalo a population of 
40,266—an increase of 24,053 since 1840. This 
proves that the city can do its own talking, with- 


recent F’air in this city were $1,490 50 greater Whig Judicial Convention which met at Penn (j 0> _ to Drs. Needham and Beach, the two oldest 


Literary Notices, &c. 

Memoir of Adonikam Judson: Being a Sketch of 
his Life and Missionary Labors. By J. Cle¬ 
ment, author of “Noble Deeds of American 
Women.” Auburn: Derby & Miller. 1851. 

This is a handsomely printed volume of about 


than on any previous occasion: £ au Fr T iday * no »' inat « d Samue ' L ‘ ? latch f°rd, 

„„ , , , F,sq , for Justice ot tlie bupreme Court, in place 

“lhe total receipts at the State Fair at Roches- of H on. Henry W. Taylor. Mr. Blatchford re- 
’> Badges of^Membership and 1 ickets of Ad- sides at Auburn, and is the law partner of Gov, 

Seward. 


ler, Badges of Membership and Tickets of Ad¬ 
mission were $11,956 11. 

The receipts at Albany in 1850, were $10,465 
61; at Syracuse in 1849, $8,141 55; at Buffalo 
in 1848; $6,272 80.” 


physicians in tho county. 

-William Wiltshire, Esq., formerly British 

Consul at .Mogadoro, in Africa, died recently nt 
Adrianople. lie was the kind and philanthropic 
man who succored Capt. Riley, many years ngo> 
as described in Capt. R.’s narrative. 

-The New York Express avers that in answer 


) out any remarks from individual citizens. That it 350 pages, and one of the most interesting Me- 
, is a great point for commercial business, and must nioirs we have ever perused. The Missionry Jud- 
continue to advance in wealth and population, all son was one of the brightest exemplars ot Moral 
) conversant with its location and facilities will read- Fleroism on that self-denying field of labor, and 
( ily concede. It is equally true, that Buffalo is not his journal and letters, which furnish the materials 
as pleasant and desirable, in many respects, for a for a large portion of this volume, record a history 
> permanent residence, as Rochester—and it does of great interest to every friend ol Christian Mis- 
{ not appear to bo gaining on the latter, this year, in sions. This book—which does not claim to be a 


til; at Syracuse in 1849, $8,141 55; at'Buffalo Revolution in MEXico.-Letters received at mu “ w “° 8UCC ° r ; u ' Iu,ey ’. umi,y 
in 1848; $6,272 80.” New Orleans from Laredo say that a revolution as described in ( apt. K. s narrative. 

- has actually brokon out in Northern Mexico. Two -The New York Express avers that in answer 

Fire in Utica. —The Steam Planing and Saw thousand men, under Gen. Guevera, at Boliville, to an advertisement for a wife, published in that ( 

Mill of Fuller, Donner <fc Co., in Rome street, in seized the money intended for tho Mexican troops, p«per, more than one hundred applications were \ 

Ibis city, was destroyed by fire on the night of the and ar ® waiting for Canales and Carabajal to join rece i vcd f rom i nd i 08 anxious to enter into tho mat- < 

20th: also the coouer sbon of Thomas Welsh, them. . . , , . < 


20th: also the cooper shop of Thomas Welsh, ■.■■o***.__ rimonial stato 

d»1 X omw°' n .L n ^Tr, b °r about fi-fiMO- Insurance Singular Discovery. —A place has lately been -The Sciota (Ohio) Gazette notices a stalk of 

K ut!^ r;:rr y ovtsfr°ano£ c * rn in tb ° fr<)m ^ G -^ 

was set on Spring street, but was put out The wher e is found Petroleum, or rock oil. It flows ^“ch is seventeen feet b Jg b ! Gn ^ 

next night a Carpenter’s shop was burned to the out of the rocksJi and is cager)y sought after a3 a the question, how tall would that corn have 

k rround - _ medicine.— Pennsylvanian. grown,” hod it not been for the extreme drought? 

The Railroad Election. - The election in jy We are gratified to learn that au invitation _ *11. '1^° Il^Ilfinois'"'whicTcom 

this city, on Tuesday, resulted in fuvor of the city signed by the Mayor, and other influential citl- y0nvea Ion <>r 1 <! ' S . . ' , , 

loan for the construction of the Genesee Valley zens, has been sent to Father Mathew, urging him venet ^ f° r tiee ection o an sni.s an is iop, ie 
Rnilrnnd hv a vote of more than three for tn one to visit our city, and that there is a strong proba- Rev. Dr. John Nigals,|n Roman Catholic Priest, ro- 


Singular Discovery. —A place has lately been 


the erection of buildings and other improvements, full biography, but rather a sketch of the labors o’ r ailkoad Election. — The election in 


In the size and number of its hotels, ware-houses, its subject,—must have an extensive sale, and the 
&c., it is in advance of our city—but in churches, publishers are extremely liberal in devoting its 
schools, private residences, and pleasantness of the profits to the aid of the surviving members of the 
town, Rochester is decidedly superior. Buffalo is 1 family of Dr. Judson. 



$1,000, in the Utica Company, and $2,000 in the discovered in Allegany county, in this State, 
Etna ot Utica. At the time ot tins lire, another era , hundred feet be low the surface of the 0: 
was set on Spring-street, but was put out. T he whe re is found Petroleum, or rock oil. It 1 
next night a Carpenter’s shop was burned to the out of the rock and is ea , sought after 


medicine.— Pennsylvanian. 

23§r We are gratified to learn that an invitation 


this city, on Tuesday, resulted in fuvor of the city signed by the Mayor, and other influential citL- 
loan for tho construction of the Genesee Valley zens, has been sent to Father Mathew, urging him 
Railroad, by a vote of more than three for to one t° visit our city, and that there is a strong proba- 
against it. bility of his acceptance .—Daily Amer^ Sep. 23 d. I nounced the doctrines of Romanism. 
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foreign Intelligence. 

ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC. 
Three Days Later from Europe, 


|je J&arketa. 


“Speed the Plow.” 


Rurai, New-Yorker Office, > 
Rochester, Oct. 2, 1851. £ 

FLOUR—To the trade®4,38(5)4,75; best qualities ©5,25. 


Thk Steamer Baltic, Capt. Comstock, arrived 
at New York, on tiie 28th ult., with three days ( ® 50c 
later news from Europe. 

The Baltic experienced continuous westerly 1IA 
winds, and from the 19th to the 26th encountered FL< 
a succession of strong gales with a head of sea. 


GRAIN— We hear of sale of 2,700 bush. Genesee wheat Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &’c 
87£c. and 2,400 bush, white Michigan at 80c. Corn 4s Together with a general assortmert'.if Ornamental Trees, 
50c. Oats 28(a)31 c. Barley 56(a)02i[c. Shrubs, Roses, and Green House Plants. • 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, hay and straw cotters. “Speed the Plow.” 

# *mcr' patr^s'an 8 f| a th(i )r pubnc^RcneraM'y, with *the the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw LJCIICSCC SCCll StOTC &, Ag, WarCllOlISC 

.rasas!* 1 -. 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Chemes, *c„., S| .. 

Plums, Apricots, Quinces, _ Nectarines, ter. which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hi™ We euhSnnr d . 1 T Plemenls used in AgricuJtura 1 and Ilortt- 


Apples, Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, 


Pears, 

Quinces, 


Cherries, 

Nectarines, 


SHEEP PELTS—38(3>40c. Lamb skins 18(3>38c. 
HAY—Hay brings from ©7 to @11 per ton. 
FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 


DWARF PEAR TREES. 

40,000 Dwarf I’car Trees; of those varieties nsi.v 
which are known to succeed well upon the Quince s'oek. 
Our stocks are all imported and the irees too fine to need 
recommending. 

Our prices are made to correspond with the expense ot 


a succession ot strong gales with a head of sea. ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. recommending. 

Markets. —At Liverpool, cotton was firm atthe Flour, bbl.@4,38(5)4,75 Buttor, lb. (a>12£ Our prices are made to correspond with the expense of 

quotations per Africa. Sales for three days have Pork, mess.15,00(3)15,50 Cheese, lb.5 A(5)6c ral8ll >g, not with the scarcity of the articles these trees are 

been 20 000 bales of which fi 000 were on finAn i)0 - cwt .5,75(3)6,00 poultry. therefore within the reach of all. 

... ’ , ?’ Which o, U were on spec Beu g cwt.@6,00 Turkeys, lb.7(®fic Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers arc unsur- 

uiation and export. * Do. bbl mess. 11,00(3)11,50 Chickens.5(3)7c P assC(J - 

Flour was in moderate demand at unchanged Lard, tried.94(3)10 heeds. A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices rum- 


prices. go. leal.7c 

Indian corn scarce, and commands full prices, shouhters^do’ ’. ’. !, “!?(3 >Hc 
T he quotations of Western Hour were 18aI9s; Potatoes, bi>’.37 j(g>50c 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 18al9s; sour 16al7s6d grain. 

White corn 27a28s; yellow 2Ga2Gs. 6d, and mix- 'f heat > bu .- 

ed25,. 6d.»25,. 6d teStxu:: :::??& 

Indian meal loalGs. Rye.62,1(3)69 

Provisions generally dull. Oats.28(n)31c 

Wool firm. The report of the state of trade in 1!arley ‘ * * j,;^* * - 5(,faoi!c 
Manchester is considered favorable. Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(3)4,00 

England.— The report of the discoveries of gold . 

in Australia continues favorable. f;. 


Do. leaf.7c I Clover, hu . . . .@5,06(5)5,50 ishecl t0 a!1 applicants. B1SSELL & HOOKER, 


Hams, smoked. . .94(3)104c Timothy.1,50(3)2,50 

Shoulders, do.7(a)8c | Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

Potatoes, hu .37.j(5)50c | sundries. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl.©7,50(5)8 

Wheat,bu.. .88(3)9lc Codfish, cwt.3,50(3)4 

Corn,. . . ..48(3)50c Salt, bbl.1,06(3)1,124 

Buckwheat.lie Applcs, bu.25(3)38 

Rye.62.1(3)69 Do. dried. 624 

Oats.28(3)31c I Eggs, do/,.10(3)11 


[91 w8J 

Sept 23, 1851. 


Rochester Commercial Nuiseries. 


DE WTISTRY. 

DR. A. J. PERKINS, is to he found al 
^--UffTrT^ Gould Buildings, State Street, 

*—1—* NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro- 


bave also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
thing in the line will save money by calling on us at No. 
68 State-st. 89-1 f. BR IGGS & BROTHER. 

ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, ss.: Sheriff's Office.—A general 
Election is to be held in the County of Monroe, on 
•he Tuesday succeeding (lie first Monday of November 
next: at which will he chosen the Officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester, Aug. 23, 1851 
OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State of New York, Secretary’s Office, } 
Albany, August 14, 1851. 3 * 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Election (o lie held in this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No¬ 
vember next, the following officers arc to lie elected, to 
wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam¬ 
uel A. Foot. 


cultural pursuits. 

„ ,?’ b f y w ° uld particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a scries of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter in¬ 
vented by the same firm. ’ 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
1 ?«'?[’ 0 van0l,B SIZf, s antl extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pcnnock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

a lw a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
.Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

JOHN RAP.YL.TE & CO., Irving Block, 

__ 65 Buffalo st., Rochest er. 

NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st„ first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
°? ce ’ Aril0| (l’s BIock. Rochester. N. Y. 

I MIL subscribers, under the nameof Biuogs& Brother 
w are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 


.50(3)02c Beans bu.Y 25(791 56 VVIlcreal1 operations are performed in the Dental Pro- 

mnes id,I t’,.(tairinn ^ssion. superior to any other operator in this section of the 

cwt 3 50(3)4 00 Wood hard ‘cord’ ilyn country Either in filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in- 
, cwt. -L50W4 00 wood, hard,cord.. .3®4 ,00 serting fr01n „ I1C toodi to a full set in fine gold, and war- 


Sheep Pelts.38(3)40c | Wool, lb.30(3)40e 

Lamb skins.18(3)38c | Flour barrels.28(3)32 


Messrs. Campbell and Arnot, of Liverpool, con¬ 
nected with the South American trade; W. Me- New York Market 

Neal & Co., also of Liverpool, ill the grain trade, NEW YORK, Sept. 29, 3 P M.—ASHES- -Market 
and Spencer, Ashley & Co., grain dealers at Lon- 8 *er for Pearls. Sales of bbls 5 50 and Pots 5@5 06. 
don. are amoilir the failures announced for the. nnct CO P Pi >N -Nothing done to test the steamer’s news. 


Do anf* d/ao cii ...... „..a. .1 lull CI .-1 m olio guiu, illlU war- 

'r!i\ Ik’.01,7-.,,, ranted to answer all purposes of mastication 

",, V,“^il.OQ/Jto., 1 llave gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 

. xAW-i i to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 

made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
Market the face, so ns to be a fac simile of nature. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 29, 3 P M.—ASHES- -Market ea- Teeth Filled by a new process. No pain given in fill- 
•r for Pearls. Sales of bbls 5 50 and Pots 5@5 06. > n g the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 

COTTON-Nothing done to test the steamer’s news. anew discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 


don are amoilS’the failures announced for the n«Ht COT I ON-Nothing done to test the steamer’s news. a new Discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
fY.,!! , 0 ,® 'I'ln.t.lVr!!* , P FLOUR—W, stern and State rather dull for the low before the public. Extracting atended to as usual, 

lew (la) s. 1 lie liabilities 01 the former house are grades—sales being restricted by the supplies in prospect. 2 YII work done by an experienced operator of 12 


said to bo very heavy 


Demand light and confined to the home trade. Sales years constant practice and warranted. 


There were 60,000 visitors at the vreat Exhibi- blds-3 8l@:?87 for State; 3 for Ohio; 3 94 p - s - My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 

ion on Mmirlnv S @112* for New Michigan and Indiana; 4 18%(3>4 25 for names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 

r P | , - , , , ,. , . Genesee. Canadian $1. Rye Flour quietat331. Corn door - _ __ 86infl. 

Jhe harvest has proved splendid in every Meal scarce at 3 87>£ for Jersey. xrt 

espect. * GRAIN—A limited demand for AVheat and the market * ” »' A DC.YIr, J£N. 


tion on Monday. 

The harvest has proved splendid in every 
respect. 


TO FARMERS. 


Commissioner, in the placeofChar.es Cook, waimV^ffifog in oTune are m?ue^tef tolVwe 

H. A Wehs PeCt0r ° fState PriS ° nS ’ in thC P ' aCe ° fAlexandcr " ‘ ma G U “ °' ,JeCt f ° r 8U CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

All of whose terms of service will expire on the last day 68-tf ° f the late 3 a P, ! iv*, e & Bri g8 8 - 

of December next. - JOHN r. B RIGGS. 

Aiso, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju- PLOWS ! PLOWS * * (*inviNi t, 

dicial District, in the place of Henry W. Taylor, whose * NEW serins of „in„.. r i * •„ * 

terra of service will expire on the last day of December A or hlpncd furrow i U la i t! a “fl la y>ng flat 

next. Mason & r’ cd ' atel , y ROt t:y Bu Wlcs, Nourse, 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty seventh District,in the Stome of the No ’ ^of ( tml d ^ pen8 F Ve , exper ’ mente - 

place of Samuel Miller, whose term of service will expire m an article on Plows mi S ° f !’ 0 V. s are described 
on the last day of December next. 1 of BrattW«ro,mh v? m- 1 lo , wln ?- t,y "• >’.■ Holbrook, 

County Officers to lie elected for said county: Albanv ('uiiivmnr ,V2 8 l JUCn published in the 

Three members of Assembly; y rai S vi k ,n No ’ 8 <i7 and 08 of Moore’s R u- 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John II. Eagi e Prows of different i 
m—-jpson; Enrie C and pltteon en SI7 ' es ’ amon S wllicl1 ar e the 

Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Win. B. Subsoil p7ow* riiffi>r„nt • 
inder ana Wm. I,. Brock; Akn Y/,,! Horent sizes, plain and full rigged. 

founty Judge, in me p.ac» of Patrick G. Buchan; Pl^’v CAs nNos Vuch'^ '.'/'YTl'Y’ 769 ,' , 

surrogate, in the place of Moses ope””- nnints for -.it ti,Y mU C . s “ loulli -boards, land sides, and 

founty Treasurer, in the place of r.ewis Seiye; 1 > Y ® ah0ve !’ lovv8 : 

whose terras of service will expire on the last day oi for 8a le hv the 8ulwcHher a C n g8 * Wl11 con8laa ffy 

nher next. Yours, respectfullv. nric^ Bo8ton J a '' d Worcester retail 

CHRISTOPH ER MORG AN, Secretary of State, bouse No 68 Stete-st whet C ,^ ric , ult ' ,ra] War «- 
B.—All papers in said County will please insert this all those who take ail interest in 'the improvementofffie 
tonce in each week till after election, and present plow, call and examine our assortment wheiwtw?* f 
II to the Board of Supervisors for payment. to purchase or not. BRIGGS I rbot® 1811 


p ment of Adeclie in a state of siege, in conse- PROVISIONS—Sales of Pork at 15 7 

quenco ol the disturbances that have recently oc- 13 25@133l for prime; old dull, 12 50 for prime, 15 25 for ... 

curred. mess. Dressed Hogs 7@8. Beef firm and in demand UAt»FtURI:,«IYPES. 

Several members of the Legitimist Party have lltformcr l lril;C8 ’ Lard more plenty. O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, 

Pq«k, m r & c “ » I o see oursel’s as ithers see us. 

left I ar ls ior Germany, for the purpose of consult- A lbany Market* qq wrote the eminent port, Robert Burns, and an oppor- 

ing with Count De Chamhord with respect to the ALBANY, Sept. 27th.—Flour, &e.—The market con- ^ tuni| y is now offered to carry out toe Poet’s suggestion, 
elections of May next. tinued active yesterday up to the close, and the sales in the subscriber having taken rooms in the ( ould Building, 

The persons implicated in the late Paris nb.t the aggregate reached 3,000 bbls at quotations. The de- No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 
have he,’,, tried hv 1 kfrv n ,d „L! I ll ' »>a„d this morning was moderate, and only a limited bus- dag,,err an business, in its numerous branches. Having 

nave neon tried by a J ury, and nearly all acquitted. j IH . ss .. iis transacted. Prices have undergone no change, received instructions of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, 
A *10 t resident laid the foundation stone of the and the sales, which sum up about 1,000 bbls, were made together with six years constant practice in the business, 
Central Market at Paris, on the 13th inst., in the at yesterday’s quotations. We notices sales since our last he flatters himself that he can take pictures, which for 


A county Judge, in tne p.ace of Patrick G. Buchan; 1 ’low Castings , 

D^i^r sorwrvicc ^^ 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Fee,entry of State. where 

• !*• A I! papers in said County will please insert this all those who take an interest 
nouceonce in each week till after election, and present plow, call and examine our at 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. to purchase or not. 

Avg’,’?' 2-', 185.’. 88td Rochester, April 24, 1851. 


have been tried by a Jury, and nearly all acquitted. 
The President laid the foundation stone of the 


presence of a vast concourse of people. The ot ■ r ) (, 6 bagj of Cornraeal at 115@i 19 T* cwt 

buildings are to he completed in six years. ,, AArain—'The supply of Wheat exceeds the 

, r J the market is heavy. A sale of 1,600 bu 

Italy.— An important seizure of arms was made made early in the morning at 93e; and on’ 
at Rome on the 4th. bu prime do at 97I»e. Red Ohio is dull with 


of 500 bags of Cornraeal at 1 15@1 19 T cwt strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. He 

Grain-The sum.lv of Wheat exceeds tiie demand and ?! so has l , h(: latC8t im P rov cd instruments which enables 
the market is heavy 7 A w e of 1 600 b K „ hlm t0 take a Perfect likeness of a child in two seconds, 
made enrlv in the mnre.ine at. Me!’and L 'r'fcL i ™ .. Pictures put in good morocco cases for® l, and satisfac- 


the bill to tiie Board of Supervisors for payment. 

A yg’ts* 25, Z° B «. oq td 

PHIPPS UNION SEMINARY. 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

^I''il!-. I all Perm of this Institution will open on the 3d 
-A day of September next. II. L. ACHILLES, Sec. 
Albion, Aug. 5, 1851. 


at Rome on the 4th. bu prune do at 97>4e. Red Ohio is dull with a good sup- 

the Secret Co,..i^ held o„ t ho {8^82*^? 

oth, iiacl ejected thiee Metropolitan Churches—18 Halos 11,400 bu at 55@56 tor unmerchantable, and f>7c for 
Cathedrals in tiio Bishopric. sound Western mixed. Barley is coming forward more 


made early in the morning at 93e; and on ’Change 1,300 J ™ " " 00 “ morocco casus ,or « 1 ’ and 8all8lac - 

piv’offer hu" 1 Cor i? is in^better Supply M^Uhe "demand Reader ’ P erha P 8 you cannot do a better tiling now while 
being less active, the market aliirht v^ivors the hn^“ you / ? lind | 8 upon the subject, then go with your family 


and secure the shadow ere the substance fade. How many 
of you have lost a father, a mother, or a little prattling 


Si’AtN.—Tiie report of negotiation on foot be¬ 
tween England and France for tiie protection of 
Cuba, is confirmed. 

Gen. Amero has been appointed Minister of 
War, and accepted the oliice. 


VU purenase or not. BRIGGS <St BROTHER 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 69-tf 

GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

OUCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
Uf , U L r / lneB ; I ransplanting and Weeding Trowels 
r l ' ° ral Rak ®. 8 ’ Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, tor sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, by 

_i!l___ BRIGGS & BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators ami Corn Plows. 
'Ey E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
TV Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im- 
proved Lorn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
we W1 86,1 at Iow l' rir ' es - Call and see. 

- 68tt - _BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 


Turkey. The Turkish fleet has not yet sailed. “S'nfJstate rtSfc.” A^sale H4 bu Rye^aTmadeat shoulT ffieyf 

Germany.—T he Frankfort Police have arrest- ™y z c. J TJour 8hoaldt hey be snatched from your embrace by the cold 

e e X res? L J °nr. hand of death, your possession of their daguerreotype like- 

, three ol the chiets of the Democratic Party, ac- Hulfulo Market. nesses, if taken by a good artist, will afford sweet conso- 

ised of a plot to overthrow tiie existing institu- BUFFALO, Sept. 29.—The marketer Flour was quiet lalion; and lf th e present opportunity i> not improved you 
ms. Some important papers were seized. on Saturday, the demand being limited principally to tiie !!‘ ay at 80 ! ll( ; f l,tu re period have reason to feel grateful for 

t> iii- ... trade. Sales about 1,000 bbls at previous rates. 3 31 gii’i 37 these gentle hints from L N. BLOODGOOD, Dagucrrean, 

l ORTUGAL.—Lisbon advices report a military for ordinary to choico brands Ohio and Michigan: 3 39® who can always be found at his rooms, where the citizens 


ed three of the chiefs of tiie Democratic Party, ac¬ 
cused of a plot to overthrow tiie existing institu¬ 
tions. Some important papers were seized. 


s,ac ‘ DUNN’S SCYTHES. —--- briggs & bro. 

vhile tynE Subscriber still acts as agent for tiie North Wayne Cultivators ami Corn Plows. 

^ Scythe Co., in ihc sale of these Scythes. Ample ar- 'ITyEhnve a large number of the Butterfly and Suuare 
nany rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal- V V Harrows, made after the best patterns—and im- 
ers lor wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
tin ar All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre- “Which we will sell at low prices. Call and see 

uimg rented, as he does not endorse the tricks of tiie trade prac- (i8u - _ BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st 

a f.'l tlc ® d b y othor manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers ~I . 77 , --- 

ould W,H receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes Agricultural Societies Attention 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. .,7, 

rfect CJrdcTs for Scythes maybe forwarded to me by mail or TEND's frOBt 

"! VC ' M t0 V- B - Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, r T'' ln ,' : Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sun- 
ices. visiting all parts ol the State in due season. A- I’Jy Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea- 

’ a . n ,‘ Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and 80 , t ’ of . Co “ nt y fairs, having now Three Tents of tiie 
cold other implements, furnished of the best quality and on following dimensions: rfce Aents 01 l,,e 

,' ka ' favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at the office of ? teilts fecl wide. 99 feet long; convene 1.000 
nso- Moores Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive , 1 tent 05 feet in diameter, •* upq 

a '"sst h,eam «• wmTE - 


) revolution as probable, though it was thought the 
) scheme would fail, as the army is decidedly in favor 
[ of the Duke of Saldauha. 

> Pho proceedings in the latter’s administration 
/ were considered favorable. 

') The London papers to the evening of the 16th, 

1 and Liverpool ol the 15th, make no mention of 
’ the liberation of Kossuth. 

, U. S. Stocks Abroad.—A n idea of the im- 
) mease amount of United States securities held by 
) foreigners may be formed from the fact that of 


3 50 for fancy brands. There was a fair inquiry for Wheat • , city ,, a 

with sales 5,900 bu Ohio at G6o afloat. Corn was in good vltcd to cal1- 
demand, witii sates 40,000 bu at 42c for damaged, 44(3) 14>£ r 

for sound. Oats in fair demand. Sales 12,000 bu at 25. ■*? 


of this city and surrounding country are respectfully in 
vited to call. gg_tf 


aemand, witii sales 40,000 hu at 42c for damaged, 41(3) lIQ TPTTPt l\i TIJITD f) A/YTVTC? 

for sound. Oats in fair demand. Sales 12,000 bu at 25. r U 4A iv J. J. U iiij XYUUITd, 

and a 48e on°'Fiour to Aiban^or°T C ° r "’ °’‘ Wheat The Lar g est and most Extensive Establishment in 




New York Cattle Market. 


Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 23.—At Washington Yard—More 1 pHE subscriber, having removed his largesiock of Cab 
Cattle offering here than for some lime past; prices, how- A- inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 21 


W ' U ' MUKt EMERY & GO’S. 

' V5ri ™™“ rai Ne "" VorkS ;“’' A ss:i a ;"' n,society ’ s 

War ®-W««sc! RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

TRemoved from f T ,,, k | a, ’ ove . j ,Ist }y celebrated Powers as now made and 
Fro nt Street X BO d by , ‘ , “- , f"»>«:ribers, are offered Hie public with the 
J 6et ftsurnnee that they arc all they are represented-they hav- 
-'Q_ o/29 Itm A I <4 nffi been very extensively and thoroughly inteoduced and 
«-r,Frr-sn LO tested, sitle by side, with all ihe tread powers known, of 
\. j ® ItEE jTj ony note in the country, anti been preferred. 

\. O. POSITS THE The Chairman of ithe Agricultural Society’s Committee 

ARCADE. 011 0V u ers ’ 111 . a communication written several 

v •» SEEDS & FARVT foonthsafter the awarding of premium to the above Ilorse- 

\ IN ’TonK OP Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair. 

* fvFRY 1 ( Se pt 1859,] at Aibany, in examining the various Horse- 

' & y 7 LVLRY Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 

DESCRIPTION ! t-o’s. hrsi with the owners and makers, and heard all tliev 

J P FOGG & BROTHER. £°' lld 8a y,_and again in their ahsence-and theresultmost 

— " -- '"fly convinced me that yours tvas the best, and if I want- 

EfffEUY & CO.’S edone, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Prenii- yo ' ir8 a ,,r l n any ° lb ? rs P« the grounds; and as you have 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. r ?, the lai *re ls f;ur| y. '• is just that you should receive a 

We havethe above on sale, and one set up in running IU i J < i'^ d ’ „„ v , 

order, a* our store. We invite those who wish to purchase ®1: y ' 8 “. *ou know from experience that I 

horse | owers, &.c., to examine it have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochester. y°u °lteuer than for you; and if others have a bet- 

---—_ ter article than you, I would decide in their favor if the 

H ARVEST GLOVES-Cot up expressly for Far- S?"’!!'!! 611 y0ur e8lal,li *l»«ent, and vice versa, hurt 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a sine defenco nminct .... 7 1 ‘V y ’ 


Rochester 

SEED STORE 

AND 

^» ric Hltural 

: Ware-House! 

s, ’Hi* Removed from 

Front Street 
to no. 

29 BUFFALO 
./ STREET, 
rM%/PCl OPPOSITE THE 

i ?WS'/ / arcade. 

SEEDS & FARM- 
ING TOOLS OF 
yX EVERY 

description! 

J P FOGG h BROTHER. 


JerTotfs up toffilof 8malIer that wil1 convene from 10 
N. B.—-It is desirable that early application he made. 
Address £. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

_ Rociiester. N. Y. 


foreigners may be formed from the fact that of d ' . r - , . and assubstantially manufactured, and as complete asany 

^951 000 form ins’the half-vearlv intern*! Off ^ed>7,°00 Sheep and Lambs. Prices of Sheep at West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 

X o'. I L A lniit yearly interest due on from ®1,50 to 2.50(3)3,75. Lambs ®1,25 to 2,25(3)3,50— found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs. Tables 
the Dtate debt of rennsylvanta, on the 1st instant, 1,500 leftover. Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c. in 

no less than ,^631,000 was due to foreign liolders r . A * Chamberlain’s—At market 300 Beef Cattle offered; Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 

only $420,000 coming to domestic holders. Ac- iSsre^ Lambs ’ Ul « ln08t d< f^’' ,s al » d best.approved patterns, 

cnriliiur to this ihnni ihirt,: m ;n;„ „c i n <• Beeves sow at irom 80(0)7,50, all sold. Common Cabinet Ware— In addition to what is abov 

cording to tins about thirty millions of dollars of Cows and Calves, sales at from ®20 to 28(3)40; all sold. enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock o 

the debt oi that Stato is hold in Kuropo, leaving Sales Sheep at from ©1,75 to 2,75(3)4,50; Lambs, ®1,50 cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seate 

hill lf>n millinnu in llm A- T T..:__ 1 tO 2,50(3)3; all SOld. Chairs, of all Btvles and nrlcea Hnrnnna T.hlno 


capitalists. 


( Going Home.— Miss Frederika Bremer the 1.HI0 Beeves, and 1,054 Stores, consistini 
> Swedish novelist, starts for Europe on Saturday 'Tric^-MaSCf-Ex^^^^ 
next, in the steainei Atlantic. Miss Bremer lias ®5,50; second do. ® 5 ; third do. 4; ordii 
, been in thiscountry some two years, during which Hides— 95,25 9 cwt. TaIIow®5,25. 

time she has travelled extensively, and seen much Veal Calves, ®3, 5(3)6. 

of American society, it is linderatood that oo her 8SS?«SK3IS»JSSr’ 
) return she will publish her notes and observations, Two years old, $8, 10fd)12. 

‘ and that thev will ho translated by Mary Howitt Three years old, ®14, 16, 20, 33(3)35. 

; This work will he looked for with interest by the Threpand Lambs- 8,259 at market. 

many atimtrers of this lady’s writings, in this Prices— Extra, ®3,25(S>5,50. By lot, « 

? country.— Transcript, Sep. 11 Ik. Remarks—'I’he supply to-day exceeds 


Beeves sold at Irom ©6,3)7,50; ail sold. Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is abov 

Cows and Calves, sales at from ®20 to 28(3)40; all sold. enumerated, tie has also on hand a very heavy stock o 
SalesSheep at Irom ©1,75 to 2,75(3)4,50; Lambs, ©1,50 cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seate 
i 2,50(3)3; all sold. Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Roek- 

rhimlii-i/W Enttio iMA-tenv ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c..&c. By his 

GuniDiulge Cattle Market. change of location tiie subscritKir has greatly increased his 

CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 24.—At market, 2,154 Cattle,about facilities for manufacturing, and while ho is able to manu- 
1,100 Beeves, and 1,054 Stores, eonsistingof working oxen, facture every article of furniture on short notice, and witii 

>ws and calves, two and three years old. ’ promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©6,25 per cwt.: first quality t0 20 I'or cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
5,50; second do. ©5; third do. 4; ordinary 3,75. houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac- 

Hides—©5,251? cwt. Tallow©5,25. tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5(3)0. of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 

Stores—Working oxen—©95, 100(3)120. invites the public to inspect. 

Cows and Calves—©17, 23,25(3)32. The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 

Two years old, ©8, 10(3)12. formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con- 

Thrce yenrs old, ©11,16, 20, 33(3)35. The two last very tinue their favors at his new location, 
iperior. J 70eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 20 State St. 


& 


w 


Subterranean Aquatic Excursion. —A por- Bosior/r 
tion oi the Cochituaio water functionaries, says Sheep a 
the Boston Traveller, embarked in an iron boat, 
lately, at Long Pond, and sailed through the Anne- 

Him* te tl.Q I I,,.,,,,. ... C’l_1. r> • „ A WOO 


icep and Fowls.—[Boston Atlas. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Sept. 25.—At market, 1300 Beef Cattle, 1,- 


dtict to the Gate House at Charles River, Newton 8oo!Storei. « ^elj oi Co^ud Odv^ t^deX C °‘ ltain 

Lower i’ alls, a distance we believe of ten miles._ 6,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 1,000 Swine. N. B._All woi 

Their object was to oxamine the condition of the I’rices—Beef Cattle—Extra ©6,25; 1st quality ©5,50; 2d January, 1851. 


statue, which was lost by the Swedish ship West- rsr Owint to tb 
moreland, oft Cape Palos, on Jhe 3d of May, 1850, keSrices have decl 

has been recovered, and is now in the city of New .. 

York, having arrived in the British schooner Volo, 

from Carlhagena, consigned to Messrs. Ripley 

Cameron. It is gratifying to know that this fine At Barre, Orleans 

production o r our native artist is in good order, WHITE, of Carlton 

save a slight injury to the pedestal.— N. Y. Jour. wf thc forraer P lact ‘- 

Cum. " - ;= = 


\ A Gikl who worked at Printing.— A Cin- 
) cinnati paper stales that 3 years ago a poor orphan 
I girl applied and was admitted to set type for that 
I paper. She worked two years, during which time 
) she earned, besides her board, about $200, and 


I’rices— Extra, @3,25(3)5,50. By lot, @1,75, 2(5)2,25. MARSHA EL’S HOOK ISHNDERY, 

Remarks-1 he supply to-day exceeds thc demand, and _ __ BURNS’ BLOCK corner of State and 

prices are somewhat less than last week. f cor J °. ar J (1 

136 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 100 over the t om Rochester ^ Y & S °° k ' 

Shetoriand FcnQs!—[Boston’Atlas"' 1 WUh CaUlC ’ H ° r3es ’ ‘ Music ^Ks.Pamphlets. Periodicals, & c, 

hound in plain and fancy bindings; old hooks rcuouml. 
Brighton Cattle Market. I ' 00 , k ? rulcd to any P a «ern, and bound toonler; 

nmeiiTUM or ,,, Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 

8(in ^inrei iV Atmark( ;'; D66 Beef Cattle, 1,- Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 

„00 ritores, t> pairs Working Oxen, 91 Cows and Calves, tended to. 

C, °P?w- ee L a < ! , f d f^«te bS, n> R ? d '£2°J W J ne - ,• N ’ B — A11 work warranted, and done at low prices 

do @5 'ld do © LXlfa Lt quality ©5,50; 2d January, 1851. |57-tf.', F. H. MARSHALL 

Two'years ofd’ ©qji!'i 2 ( 3 ) M. Groceries at Wholesale, 

Three years old, @14,1b(5>21. SMITH A; PERKINS, 

(fowsand°CawTs^« 17 0 ’ 22 5 '23 3 D 3 M 6 T „, K ’ F- Sl “ ith & Co.,-Established in 1826. ] 

■m^nTotTt 1 ©6 each."® ‘ 5 ° * 1 ’ 75 ’ ’ 0nc extra “ ^Snge 81.°“^^%_^ erchants - 

Swine—3Jc(2)4ic; retail 4J®3ic; fat hogs 4Jc. E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

nr' Owing to the large number of Beef Cattle nt mar- W I 'k,'7' Hb caH tbe attention of the trade to the fact, 
ket, prices have declinced. Market dull.—Boston Atlas ' , , tbat wu are en g»ged in a strictly wholesale business 

_ _ usioiwiuas. and that we are the only house in tiiis city whose business 

— ’ ' ' - is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 

IVTa rri <=><4 our firin 8 P entis the business season in the New York mar- 

a tcU] Ke:, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 

At Barre, Orleans Co., on the 2 4 th ult.. Mr. ALBERT ^ ri ?’ r!a ' holders, from the same sources and ,qion equally 
WHITE, of Carlton, and Miss ELIZABETH DOCKERY • avorab * e terms witii thoseof New York Wholesale Gro- 
of the former place. * cers- .ience we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 

- —------ prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New 

York Jobbers. We shall at all times have a stock on hand 
Died, of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 

. „ „ .. „ . . * 801(1 °y us shall he satisfactory to tiie purchaser, both in 

At thc residence of his son, Edward Bardwell, on the quality and price. The location of our store and warc- 
evenmgot Uie 19th ult., REUBEN BARDWELL, Esq., houses, immediately upon thc Canal, affords us facilities 
aged 8o years, formerly of Deerfield, Mass. not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester 

—' ■ a ‘i (1 enables us to forward goods daily by Canal vvidioul 

WHOSE HAIR BYE e xtra charges for carta ge or shipping. 60ylso 


AX mers’ use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against 
thistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 

° l-t ‘ _ No. 7 8 State street, Rochester. 

A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

r r»E inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
A (for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled !>y any tiling now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 


With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 


For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue oi’ 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78-tf 


Aqueduct. At the Gate House the boat was ta- ''"Ve^lfogs-S^lO. 

Ken out, carried across Charles river, again put in- Two years old, @10,12(5)14. 
to the Aqueduct, and allowed to float down to the Three years old, ©14,16(3)2 ). 

Brookline Reservoir. Working Oxen—@85,90, 95. 

Cows and Calves—@17, 22, 23, 31(3)36. 

-—-Sheep and Lambs—@1 50 1,02, 1,75,2(3)3. One extra 

Powers’ Statue of Eve.—T his celebrated 81na11 . 1()t at ejeh- 

fine, which was lost by tbe Swedish ship West- m T"'' fat hog8 4?c ’ 

[Ireland, off Cape Palos, on Jhe 3d of May, 1850, keKces^afededlnce^ 'ZMufl^Bogton Atlas."' 


Married, 


Died, 


equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais- The AmPrinan ^oorl C + r.™ 

mg or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is G niueilldl. oeCd OlOie, 

constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing No. 4, Main Street, Curtis' Block Rochester N Y 
^seff-adjusting. very durable, and cannot well get out of rpHE subscriber, (foruKTly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 

whteh 8 nmn mP or ar h T" C , alCU,aU ; d ,0r the men^wl'.ere he will™'cons?aol!'hanTa"lS’' va- 

which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz., b actories, rious, and general assortment of ® ’ 

bteamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, cxrn tap _ 

Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The UH.UIOE LARDER SaELS, 

highest testimonials will he given. “ principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 3 o gallons per minnte. cllatie I ? 00 / 1 see(is which can l>c reiied upon with perfect 

No. 2 will raise 160 gallons at 120 revolutions. safety, will do well to call on the subscril<er. 

No. 24 do 200 do 120 do. He also keeps Clover and Timothv Seed, early and late 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, aaid all other kinds of Field 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation, 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. mental Trees, in their season. 

76tl CARY & BRAINARD. All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

7T77 .77--—--- N B.—Ihe subscriber is the Agent for Ross Sc. Smith’s 

OLD ROCH ESTER NURSERY. Jost |y celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma- 

-uik g? enme Belting, the best and cheapest article in use 

iVT* S * •’■HH ESON, at tbe Old Rochester Nur- Als0 - for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- 
<tV2K*Sr sery, Rochester, N . Y ., oilers er. Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 

SSff 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, same at manufacturers prices. C F crosmav 

20,000 various sorts “ “ Rochester, April, 1851. " 70 t f 

500 Cherry “ . 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 


!D ai hinting. A Cin- At the residence of his son, Edward Bardwell, on the quality and price. The lc 
J years ago a poor orphan evening of tiie 19th ult., REUBEN BARDWELL, Esq., bouses, immediately upon 
nitted to set type for that Oa’ed years, formerly of Deerfield, Mass. not possessed by any other 


B IRD CAGES.—a targe variety of Bird Cages—also 
counts and lord seed—for sale low at the American 


lings, together with the usual items ottered in the most ex- Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block Rochester 
teusive American Nurseries. Orders so'foited from all 70tf (j p CROSMAN 


WHOSE HAIR BYE 


parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis- 
tnnee. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 30 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


availing tierselt ot the facilities which the print- I , 1 aepena upon tor permanency of color, and not 

ing office offered, acquired a good education. She Vhundred/etry'da? "usuch is^^efth^an'sweMn 
is now an associate editress ot a popular paper, and this city, where it is made, would be unanimous, Brown’s 
is engaged to he married to one of the smartest nundre ds here can testify to what I say—I do not mean to 
lawyers in Ohio. publish certificates of its goodness, for those things have 

J had their day. 

- Any person calling on me,will receive satisfactory proof 

Banks.— There are 871 hanks in the United of , t ,' r ‘- c , al 2i!!i 
States. For everv dollar on h«„d „: M .,i.*. Pnee B^ouble s,ze 12s. JAS. BROWN. 


JOHN DORR, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

SCOTTSVILLE, MONROE CO., n. Y. 

R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. 08 Stnte-sL, Koches- 


C iORN SMELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns_ 

> price from @3 to @7—for sale at the American Seed 
Stor e, 4 M ain st., by 70 CF CROSMAN. 


L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for - , ~-— 

sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. Rochester StereOtVUe FoUndr V 

70tf S. MOULSON - . . J v ' ' 


PROFESSOR SINTZENICH . ana especially book and periodical publishers, 

14 ESPECTFU LLV informs thc admirers of the Fine Arts ^fo-ster ?; ER ' eo , TY ‘‘ K X' 

IV that he gives instructions in the different departments rim! i! 1. fhed .. wl ^' 


States. For every dollar on hand, they circulate 
$2 73 in paper. The increase of banking since 

1843 has been very great, being 180 in tiie num- MEBICINE STORE. AsiueV'vhotesaTc aad reifolby'“ C J ‘j "e CHENTY '° 

her of banks and over $12,000,000 in profits. The HADLEY A KELLOGG, Chemists adn Druggists, fJO-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 

amount of profits for 1850 was $18,607,365. This No. 115 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. —■ - 

appears from their own reports. TTA VE constantly on hand and for sale, a choice selec- Moork’s Rurai, Nkw-Yorkkr, July 3, 1851.—A spleu- 

___ aA tion of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Essential Oils dld number, appropriate to the occasion of our national 

MB” Artesian wells are r ;,„ Q w • ^ ye8 ’ f, ai V tS ’ 0ila ’ X” & ' c ” which they ar « selling on as J ul>lle «- fille(1 with highly creditable embellishments. This 

., i, artesian wells are lavorttes 111 Wisconsin, favorable terms as they can be purchased in Western New Pjperis always good. The present number is better.— 

At I'ond-du-Lac and Oshkosh, they have been Vork - Moore deserves a good independence for his industry 

. 

pound, and runs off like a spring. Similar wells thoir business’constantly full.' 0 Surgicffi^and D^sTw-ting a^ln?much more”hke^ttf 1 °* ‘ he far ,? aer ’* fa, “ i,y ' a,1(1 of 
Have been opened with success at Hudson, Ohio In-^umenUi.—« goo,I assortment. b S ^ ??!^ ally pa,ro,li8ed ’ l " a . n 

«ud Charleston, S. C. ' — Or*™ ?SZXS& SSJEZ 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


Rochester, Oct. 1, 1851. 


JAFANNEB WARE. 


of Drawing and Painting viz: Lead Pc 
Drawing; Painting in Water and Oil col 
and Sketching from Nature; the theory of 1 
Coloring and Oomoosition. 

Tiiis method ot teaching is founded on 


A " AR °^ 0t V J T ,me<i Ware j' l8t receivotl and to the ’iVio J.L ‘o! T/i n cV, t U U l ro o^ 1 *! 'oli do n" and aiitedbvt reasonable terms, and equaf iHrtyleand finlshto that dine 

iYsale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY. 'ernerimVcP L'7t.»r^hte, .»iV , ,?»• , n y , at any otllcr •■’ouu'lrv in tiie country. 

_^No. 84 Exchange Street CSdlSSS^y^ S’ wtTma^avor lflm°with tiih k ^ ^ 


/ Artesian wells are favorites in Wisconsin. 

) At Fond-du-Lac and Oshkosh, they have been 
\ ktuik to the depth of 150 feet, and supply pure 
\ water. The water rises to the Knrfnnn 7f *i,„ 


rispq te rite 77 ’t .1 -V nuuw, uuina, nern,tnd KX- r,vaugensi. 

rises to the surtace of the tracts, and their aim will be to keen this denartinent of ^ , 

Hike u spring. Similar wells their business constantly full. Surgicul and Disscctir?,, ^ V y,?.,i h !!. k „^.’! .”" D te.i > , AP . KR . for the far . I . ncr ’* family,and of 


their business constantly full. Surgical and Dissecting , u moueupaper tor the farmer * family,and of 

Instruments,-a good assortment 8 Dissecting a kind much more likely to be generally patronised, than 

Pure Wines and Liquors for medicinal use Orders Slfn \ n Y it° R10 'Ja' T ^ R , AL- , w« were to start a ,teri- 

from abroad solicited and promptly filled. 00w3 Y^rkL - American^A^ultori^ 0 " ° f th ° RUr ’ l ‘ N ° W ' 


confidence. 

Landscapes painted; views of buildings and grounds ta¬ 
ken; and also portraits of animals—Drawings made for 
the Potent Office. Terras moderate. 

He is permitted to give references of the highestrespecta- 
hility. Among numerous others to 
MSss M B Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester. 

-- Parsons, Esq., “ Female Academy, Albany. 

-— Ross, Esq., “ Academy Greenbush, N. Y. 

—— Blau vert, Esq., “ “ Morristown, N. J. 

Edw.ti CroswelJ, Esq.. New York. 

H Hillyard, Esq., Landscape Painter, Boston. 

Specimens to l* seen at No. J.® Norfii street, Rochester. 
61 -tf 


tavor him with their , • T u,,s Kluu nas long txsen a ties dera- 

iavor 111111 with their turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 


hoped a liberal share of patronage win be awardedto the 
enterprise. 

13?” Foundry in Talman Block Buffalostre*,. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed lo 

J. V.’. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [63-tf] 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
1 all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Sec., 
"tie by E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 






































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 





For the Rural New-Yorker. 

SALUTATION TO A DEW-DEOP. 

BY MRS. M. A. WALKER. 

Good morning sparkling dew-drop, thou beauteous pearly 
gem, 

How fresh and pure that blade of grass which ’neath thy 
touch doth bend, 

Clasping thee fondly in her arms, knowing by far too well 

That thou must leave Iter kind embrace in misty lands to 
dwell. 

Good morning, merry dew-drop, the blooming rose so 
bright, 

Grows brighter and more lovely, rs she hails the dawning 
ligld, 

And sweeter farthe perfume those who pass her now, 

For having from thy lips received a kiss upon her brow. 

Good morning, little dew-drop, beneath thy magic wand 

Each gentle flower more lovely grows, since from thy tiny 
hand 

So much of strength, angelic grace and beauty hath been 
given; 

They, like a throng of spirits pure, have come to us from 
Heaven. 

Farewell, thou short lived treasure, on fairy wings thou'st 
sped, 

And left us weeping here on earth, for one so swiftly fled, 

But we will ne’er forget thee, on our hearts thy image 
hear, 

And bless the moment that we met the lovely dew-drop 
fair. 

Oakland Co., Mich., Aug., 1851. 
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THE PATRIOTIC QUAKER LADY. 

A TALE OE THE EEVOLUTION. 

— 

A volume narrating the many high spiiit- 
ed acts, performed by the American women 
of the Revolution, of all ranks of life, would 
make one of the most interesting books of 
our country’s annals. Time, in its ever 
sweeping course, has buried in oblivion facts 
worthy of everlasting remembrance, because 
there wa3 no chronicle to mark down the 
events of the period. But there exist tradi¬ 
tionary stories in many families which can 
be gathered, and they shall be chronicled 
—and among such sketches, the women of 
the Revolution—noble hearted—shall not 
be forgotten. 

Seventy-five years ago, there stood upon 
the summit of “ Murray Hill,” a handsome 
country seat, the residence of Robert Mur¬ 
ray, a Quaker merchant of much eminence 
in New York.* It was a beautiful country 
mansion, surrounded with gardens and fruit 
trees, and just far enough from the city, as 
it existed at that day to be delightfully rural 
and undisturbed from the encroachment of 
unasked city visitors. 

It was toward the hour of two, on a mild 
afternoon in September, 75 years by gone, 
that a lady in the garb of a Quakeress stood 
upon the portico of this dwelling, looking 
anxiously into the road which passed about 
a hundred yards in front. Her counten¬ 
ance was mild, but then expressed great 
anxiety—and not without reason, for ever 
and anon was heard the loud peal of the 
cannon, and the rattling fire of musketry, 
as if men were engaged in deadly strife, 
and now and then a faint cheer arose amid 
the clangor of arms. 

Up the road, in rapid retreat, passed large 
bodies of soldiery. Artillery men rode along 
at the head of their pieces, and baggage 
carts and ammunition wagons mingled in 
the melee. It was evident the Americans 
were leaving the city in rapid flight to save 
themselves from being cut off from the in- 
trenchments on the upper part of the Island. 

Three or four negro servants of both 
sexes stood near to her, to whom she from 
time to time addressed herself. Presently 
a black fellow came rushing towards the 
house, from a branch of the road, his eyes 
protruding from fright, and his mouth ex¬ 
tended from ear to ear. 

“ Oh, Missus! down in de meadow near 
de bay, is a hundred- dead sojers, and de 
English are driving the Mericans wid guns 
and swords before dem! Oh, missus, sight 
is horrible!” 

“ Thee says truly, Cato—the sight is hor¬ 
rible. Why, oh God! will men butcher 
each other, defacing the image of their Cre¬ 
ator ! and for what ?” 

“ Oh, see, Mussus?” exclaimed several of 
the servants. 

Four soldiers in the blue and buff uni¬ 
form of the Continentals, turned from 
the road up the broad avenue, filled with 
trees, which lead to the house, bearing up¬ 
on alitter of reversed muskets a young man, 
from whose body the blood was oozing so 
fast that it marked the track along the whole 
path. On they came towards the mansion. 

“ Cato! Maggy! bring instantly a mat- 
trass and pillows, and place them here in 
this shady spot Fly, all of thee! Poor 
youth! poor youth! he is dying.” 

The faithful negroes were absent but a 
moment before they returned with a mat- 
trass, pillows, sheets, and blankets, and placed 
them in a cool corner of the wide portico, 
which extended the whole length of the 
mansion. The soldiers came up, and the 
leader of the party addressed the lady; 

“ Madam, our ensign is badly wounded. 
Our captain directed us, claiming your lib¬ 
erality, to leave him here. The surgeon 
will soon follow.” 


“ Thee has done right. The shelter God 
has bestowed upon me shall ever be open 
to the unfortunate. Poor youth! poor 
youth! she exclaimed as they laid him upon 
the mattrass. 

The young officer opened his eyes and 
gazed around him. His age was not. more 
than twenty—fair-haired and fair-skinned, 
but pale, very pale—for the signs ol death 
were too strongly marked on his white and 
even brow to be mistaken. His eyes were 
of deep blue; as they fixed their glance up¬ 
on the fine expressive features of the Qua¬ 
ker lady, he murmured almost audibly — 

* l Mother!” 

“ Poor boy! thou hast a mother living, 
then—one who perhaps is now lifting her 
voice to God to save thee from the dangers 
of the bloody calling in which thou hast 
fallen. Raise his head, soldier, a little more. 
He will soon be at rest.” But the last sen¬ 
tence was murmured to herself. 

The surgeon now came rapidly up the 
avenue, and was soon at the side of the 
youth. He felt his pulse, opened his vest 
and two gun shots were seen around which 
the blood was fast congealing. 

“ Poor Dick, be has seen his last fight ” 
said the surgeon. “ Either of these wounds 
madam, is mortal—he can not live at long¬ 
est half an hour. Follow your companions, 
men, the foe is close behind. My good 
lady farewell, 1 can be of no use here. Let 
me ask of you the favor to get this poor 
bov buried by the enemy, when they inter 
their own dead.” He bent hastily over the 
dying ensign, wiped away a tear, and rush¬ 
ed out after the soldiers. 

The good Quaker lady took one hand of 
the youth in her own and passed her other 
over his clammy brow, where the cold drops 
of approaching death were fast gathering. 
He opened his eyes for the last time, smiled 
upon the woman whose gaze was now fixed 
upon him, murmured faintly “Dear moth¬ 
er!” clasped her hand convulsively, and the 
next instant ceased to exist! 

The lady said not a word. She rose 
from her recumbent posture, drew a snow- 
white linen sheet over the body, and, with 
a stifled sob, looked again down the avenue. 
In different portions of the open orchard 
appeared soldiers bearing the dying forms 
of their comrades, which they laid carefully 
down, and then rushed rapidly towards 
their regiments, passing down the main av¬ 
enue. In the space of a moment, more 
than a dozen soldiers were placed in this 
way directly around the mansion. 

Summoning her servants one and all, the 
o-ood lady went into the orchard to aid the 
poor dying soldiers as far as lay in her pow¬ 
er. Her attention had not thus long been 
given, before an officer, in the blue and buff 
uniform of Washington’s staff came riding 
at full speed up the road, and turning with¬ 
out slackening his speed, toward the man¬ 
sion. He reined in his steed as he reached 
the lady, observing her kind actions towards 
the soldiers. 

Have I the honor of addressing Mrs. 
Murray ?” 

<• if thee means the wife of Robert Mur¬ 
ray, I am what thou callest me,” replied 
the lady looking up. 

“ My dear madam, pardon my address. 
The kindness 1 see displayed tells me I am 
not mistaken. The commander-in-chief 
has sent me to ask the favor, if possible, of 
your detaining the advance of the British 
troops by receiving Sir William Howe and 
his associates with your usual civilities, as 
they will probably stop to take a glass of 
wine, if requested . 7 ’ 

“My dear madam”—-and he bowed his 
head nearer to the lady, as if in private 
conference—“a portion of our troops are 
yet in the city and they can only escape by 
the Bloomingdale road. You may prevent 
the march of the enemy across the Island.” 

“Tell your General young man, that I 
shall offer General Howe all the civilities 
in my jiower!” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Murray —thanks!” and 
the aid rode away. 

Not more than five minutes had elapsed 
from the time the officer departed, when 
the sound of martial music with notes of 
victory filled the air, and proclaimed move¬ 
ments of advancing troops. Mrs. Murray 
went down to the road, and with two or 
three attendants waited their coming. 

Indeed it was a brilliant spectacle! An 
advanced corps of cavalry, in scarlet uni¬ 
forms, came gallantly up the hill, their 
trumpets and kettle drums “discoursing 
most eloquent music ”—next followed a 
company of grenadiers, then a large num¬ 
ber of officers in rich uniform. The fore¬ 
most officer on horseback was Sir William 
Howe, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces. In frame of body and stature, Sir 
Willihm equalled Washington, both being 
above the ordinary height. Here the com¬ 
parison stopped. The countenance of the 
British General, so say historians, was harsh, 
dark and forbidding, now and then light- 
incr up by a smile which seemed more dis¬ 
agreeable than prepossessing. Onward 
came the cavalcade, until they reached the 
gate at which Mrs. Murray was standing, 
upon whom all eyes were instantly turned. 

“Will thee not stop and refresh thy- 
selves for a season at my mansion? Thee 
must be fatigued!” she said, addressing 


herself to Sir William Howe and the offi¬ 
cers immediately about him. I 

“ Really, Clinton, I think we may as well 
accept this good lady’s offer for a few mo¬ 
ments. The troops have had hot work so 
far, and a general rest will not be amiss.— 
Madam we accept your offer with pleasure, 
the more so as it shows you to be a loyal 
friend of his Majesty, whom I now humbly 
represent as commander-in-chief of his for¬ 
ces in North America.” 

“ I am alike the friend of King George 
and of Congress—of William Howe and 
George Washington. It becomes me not, 
a poor weak thing of God’s making, to dis¬ 
like any of his creatures.” 

Sir William Howe bowed, he was too 
polite to argue political matters with the 
good Quakeress. He rode into the open 
park, after commanding a general halt of 
ten minutes for the refreshment of the 
troops, followed by Sir Henry Clinton, Gen. 
Ivnyphausen, commander of the Hessians, 
Lord Percy, Generals Leslie and Grant, 
and his staff were dismounted and followed 
Mrs. Murray to the mansion. 

Refreshments of cake, wine and cold 
meats were ordered out upon the lawn in 
profusion, of which the officers partook 
freely—and tradition says that Sir Henry 
Clinton, who was a great bon vivant, re¬ 
marked to his superior officer in an under¬ 
tone “ that if the cellars of the mansion 
contained any large quantity of such Ma- 
deria, he should like to be billeted there 
for the campaign.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Murray had di¬ 
rected Cato the black servant, privately to 
go to the top of the mansion, and the in¬ 
stant he saw a large body of men pass a 
certain point on the Bloomingdale road to 
give her the information by signal. I may 
as well remark that from the hill the road 
could not be perceived, but from the cupola 
of the dwelling it was very easily seen. 

Nearer an hour than the ten minutes Sir 
William Howe gave orders for the halt of 
his troops had passed away, yet still before 
the mansion he lingered with his officers. 
Mrs. Murray had entertained them not only 
with refreshments but conversation. The 
younger portion of the officers had entered 
the orchards and amused themselves with 
gathering the fruit with which the trees 
were bending, ripened under the sun of an 
early autumn, and thus time had slipped 
away unawares. 

At length Cato made the requsite signal 
and Mrs. Murray turning to the British 
commander, said— 

“ Wilt thee and thy officers step with me 
to the portico of the mansion ? I have a 
sight for thee all.” 

This was uttered in so quiet and grave a 
tone, that the merriment at their triumph 
over the “ rebels ” instantly ceased, the 
glasses were put down, and Sir William 
Howe and his Generals followed the Qua¬ 
keress as requested. Leading them to the 
end of the portico, she stooped down, and 
lifting the sheet, uncovered the body of the 
poor continental ensign. 

Handsome even in death were the fea¬ 
tures of the youth. His fair curling hair 
blew lightly over his marble cheek, in the 
soft breeze. The buff lining of his uniform 
was deeply streaked with his life blood, 
which had gathered in a clotted pool upon 
the mattress! The sight was indeed one 
to awaken emotions in the sternest breast. 

“ Who among ye will answer to God and 
this boy’s mother for the bloody deed!” 
said Mrs. Murray, raising her eye calmly to 
the group of officers. 

“To horse, gentlemen! Madam, such 
are the fortunes of war. Thanks for your 
courtesy! Farewell!” This was the only 
response of Sir Wiliam Howe. What more 
could he say ? In a few moments the blast 
of the trumpets, and the sound of the 
drums and fifes told that the troops were 
ou the march to triumph and victory— for 
a season. Thank God, it was only for a 
short season. 

The main facts of this sketch are true. 
Mrs. Murray, the patriotic Quakeress, by 
detaining Sir William Howe, saved a large 
body of American troops—near upon three 
thousand—under the command of Putnam, 
who would have been penned up in the 
city with his men if the Britisli army bad 
crossed the Island sooner. Might not the 
loss of three thousand troops to Wash¬ 
ington at that time have been sufficient to 
change our whole destinies, as regards a 
Republic ? It is a grave thought. At any 
rate all honor to Mrs. Murray, the Quaker 
lady of olden time. 

Tits wisest social philosophers have done 
little more than start themselves on their 
proposed courses, and their followers have 
i arely come up with them. A philosopher 
who is equal to his theory may not despair 
of re-creating the world; but we must find 
our philosopher. The health-doctor who 
for a dollar offers to put you in a way of 
living for ever, is subject tobillious attacks, 
and shudders as much as yourself at the 
undertaker. 

The arrogance of English journalists is 
certainly amusing. But some apology may 
be offered for men who have not got be¬ 
yond the Greeks in believing all the world 
barbarous except Attica. 


junior. 


PRIZE EFFUSION. 

The following “stauzer” was sent to the Com¬ 
mittee on Jenny Lind’s prize song, some months 
since. The author was presented with a hat; 

“ When a feller falls in luv 
he duz ware a white kid glov, 
and lets the barber scrape his chin, 
and wears a flashy buzzum pin, 
and puts on lots of splendid close, 
and wares tite boots on his toes, 
and smells just like the sprouting rose, 
all newly sprung in Joon. 

But if he duz the mittin git, 
what Phancy Pheelinx round him flit, 
he grows all over melancholler, 
and hides behind a standin’ Kollar.” 

Gov. Briggs has a good deal of quiet 
humor in him. As one of the Commis¬ 
sioners to locate the new Asylum, he visit¬ 
ed the strong Democratic town ol Middle- 
borough, in Plymouth county. In setting 
forth its claims, one of the citizens of the 
place, among other things, declared that 
the people of Middleborough had never 
hanged witches, banished Quakers, nor 
whipped Baptists. “ I beg your pardon, 
sir,” said his Excellency, with that court¬ 
eousness of manner and speech which has 
made so many friends, “but you whipped 
one Baptist last year.”— Lowell Courier. 

I A good story is told, of a daughter of 
Erin, a servant in one of our city families. 
The first day she made her appearance in 
the kitchen, the lady of the house was pres¬ 
ent to initiate the unsophisticated “ help ” 
in the mysteries of cooking. In preparing 
the dinner, she desired the girl to bring 
her the “spider.” 

“ The what, marm ?” inquired Biddy with 
great astonishment. 

“Why, the spider,” replied the lady of 
the house. 

“ The spidher, is it ? Och! and do ye ate 
spidhers in this counthry!” 

A Small boy, not more than six years 
old, in reply to a man expressing his sur¬ 
prise that a Baker’s horse did not start at 
the explosion of crackers around him on 
the 4 th, pertly said: 

“Why, sir, that horse has carried crack¬ 
ers these forty years.” 

Modest Request. —A new song is ad¬ 
vertised, “ Oh, give me back but yester¬ 
day !” A companion to the above, “Oh, 
could you spare to-morrow, love!” is in 
preparation; to be afterward followed by 
the sequel lyric of “ You liavn’t got such a 
thing as next week about you, have you ?” 

One who has but little mind is the most 
ready to give others “a piece” of it. I 
once heard it remarked of a certain person, 
that it was not strange that her mind was 
almost gone, as she had given so many peo¬ 
ple “ a piece ” of it. 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, hut searcli will find It out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 1, 13, 18, 15, 17, 6 was one of the fabled 
Gorgons. 

My 5, 9, 2, 6 is one of the Pleiades. 

My 16, 6, 20, 8, 14, 2, 15, 4 was a Latin poet. 

My 9, 7, 2, 13, 3 is one of the constellations of the 
Zodiac. 

My 7, 9, 3, 6, 14, 9, 4, 11, 18 is a star in the con¬ 
stellation of Leo Major. 

My 13, 7, 2, 18, 6, 20, 15, 4 is a constellation; also 
the ancient name of a river in Europe. 

My 13, 12, 2, 7 is a star in the constellation of Pe¬ 
gasus. 

My 4, 2, 7, 8, 15, 3 is the constellation which fore¬ 
told to the Egyptians the rising of the Nile. 
My 18, 2, 6, 20, 11 was adored by the Ephesians. 
My 8, 7, 2, 17 is one of the Asteroids. 

My 15, 7, 11, 12, 13, 4 is one of the planets 
My l, 9, 7, 3 is one of the planets. 

My 18, 13, 20, 18, 19, 7, 11 and 19, 3, 20, 13 are 
ruins in Egypt remarkable for their astrological 
remains. 

My 5, 8, 7, 11 is a noted star in the constellation 
Cestus. 

My 19, 12, 13, 6, 4 wns a Greek poet. 

My 6, 18, 7, 2, 9, 12 was the emperor who built a 
city on the banks of the Nile in honor of An- 
tinous. 

My whole is the name of the author’s instruct 
ress. Accacia, 

Mexico, Indiana, Sept., 1851. 

(£7” Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

PROBLEM. 

With guineas and moidores, the fewest w hich way, 
Six hundred and twenty-one pounds can 1 pay? 

If paid.every way ’twill admit of, what sum 
Do the pieces amount to?—my fortune to come. 
West Somerset, N. Y., 1851. Asher. 

Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c, IN NO. 91. 

Answer to Historical and Acrostical Enigma.— 
William H. Goodwin, Rochester. 

Answer to Enigma.— Agriculture. 

Answer to Illustrated Charade in No. 90.— Death- 


American Repertory of Inventions. ) 

TO MECHANICS, INVENTORS AND M ANUFACTURKRS. S 

7th Vol, of the Scientific American, j 

M ESSRS. MUNN & CO., American and Foreign Pa- ) 
tent Agents, and Publishers of the Scientific Ameri- ( 
can. respectfully announce to the public that the first num- r 
her of Volume VII., ofthis widely circulated and valuable ( 
journal will issue oh the 20th of September. The new ( 
volume will commence with new type, printed upon pa- ( 
per of a heavier texture than that used in the preceding \ 
volumes. It is the intention of the publisners to illustrate ) 
it more fully, by introducing representations of prominent ) 
events connected with the advancement of science; besides ) 
furnishing the usual amount of engravings of new inven- ) 
tions. It is published weekly in form for binding and af- ) 
fords at the end of the year a splendid volume of over four ; 
hundred pages, with a copious index, and from five to six ) 
hundred engravings, together with a vast amount of prac- ) 
tical information concerning the progress of invention and ) 
discovery throughout the world. Thfere is no subject of ( 
importance to the mechanics, inventor, manufacturer and ( 
general reader which is not treated in the most able man- < 
ner—the editors, contributors and correspondents being ( 
men of the highest attainments. It is in fact the leading ( 
scientific journal of the country. ( 

The inventor will find in it a weekly list of American £ 
patent claims, reported from the Patent Office, an original S 
feature not found in any other weekly publications. ) 

Terms.—T wo dollars a year,—one dollar for 0 months. ) 
A-' letters must be post-paid and directed to Munn ) 
& Co., Publishers of the Scientific American, 133 Fulton . 
St., New York. ) 

inducements for clubbing. ( 

Any person who will send us four subscribers for six ( 
months, at onr regular rates, shall lie entitled to one copy < 
the same length of time, or we will furnish— 

’Pen copies for six months,.S3 < 

Ten “ “twelvemonths.15 ) 

Fifteen “ “ “ .22 ) 

Twenty “ “ “ .28 ; 

Jj'gP" Southern and Western money taken at par for sub- / 
scriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their full value- <> 

Syracuse DJurseries. ; 

THORP, SMITE, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, ; 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. ( 

H AVING 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna- ) 
mental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants . 
&c., we shall have for sale the coming season, a most ex- ; 
tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to be excelled ) 
in size and beauty by those of any establishment in the ) 
Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orcliardists, and Ven- ( 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— ( 
Our stock of ? 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, ) 
Cherry, Peach, &c., of such sizes and quality as no con- ) 
trastcan disparage. We have also, both by importation / 
and of our own cultivation, ( 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact ) 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, ) 
Gardens, Sec., as well as generally so, by reason of their ^ 
habit of early bearing. We have all of the approved va- ( 
rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old ( 
—many oflhe Apples and Pears being now ia bearing. ( 
OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, ( 
we are always fully supplied with all the bestold and new t 
sorts. ’ ( 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. ( 
Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are particularly ( 
noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsym- < 
metry of form. They uniformly excite adn.irat.o •!. 1 

Evergreen Trees, in great variety, new and rare, includ- < 
ing Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, 4 to 0 feet high; Japan ( 
Cedars, Spruces, Junipers, Taxodiums, &c. 

I’ujones.—A splendid collection ot both tree and lierba- ( 
ceous varieties. 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris¬ 
ing the finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the ' 
U. S.—25 to 50 cents each lor whole roots. 

Phloxes—Over titty of tiie choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 0,000 } 
plants of the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; > 
among them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman ) 
Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Saused, General ? 
Cavignac, Gen. Changarnier, &c. 

Bulbous Roots—A choice collection dailp expected from ( 
Holland, consisting of Double i ulips. Hyacinths Crocus- <’ 
cs, Sc c. ( 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, < 
Climbers, &c. < ) 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 
years old, very trong plants. \ 

All of which will be sold as low as at any other estab- ) 
lishment, and in many cases lower, either at wholesale or j 
, retail. 

We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, , 
containing full information of our productions, terms, / 

prices, &c., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata¬ 
logue; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; / 
i and 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed- < 
ding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-pay- ( 
ing applicants. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. < 

Syracuse, 1851. ‘JUinG \ 

WHEELEIl>S 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. ) 

r 1 1 HE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, ; 
JL Melick & Co., of Albany, theexclusive side in Rocli- , 
ester, and General Agency in Western New York,of their / 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, Which we will sell at < 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated lor large ■ 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— < 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven- ( 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight ( 
being about 2,000 pounds. < 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw ( 
[ entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best < 
possible Condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the , 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
: about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate , 
clover cl all’ from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. , 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 

. for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting leed, Sc c. < 

ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

> bands, and all appurtenances,.$115,00 

One Horse do. do.120,00 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cr03s-cut saw and grind stone,.132,00 | 

Clover H uller,.28,00 

Feed Cutter.28,00 

- Circular Saw Mill, (24 inch saw,).35,00 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return¬ 
ed within 60 days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will lie refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 05 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 


- MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY ( 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Hunts’ Hlock, [No. 1,2d floor,] < 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

___ ( 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti- ( 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and ) 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- ( 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a ( 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are } 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to boar ( 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no ' 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. } 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year —81 for six months. To Clubs ( 
and Agents as follows :— Three Copies, one year, for $5; s 
8ix Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for $10. ) 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty tk>pi< s ) 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals ) 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion; ^ 
All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in / 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. < 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Ment- , 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons , 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral ns weH as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are resjiectftilly solicited.to ) 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. ^ 
jTg!'” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be , 
sent by mail at our risk. ) 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : ) 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be ) 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per square ? 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents ter ( 
each subsequent publication.—To he paid for in advance. ( 
jra>" Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural. \ 
Horticultural, Mechanical ant) Educational Associations \ 

published gratuitously. ( 
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PKOUKESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

FATTENING SWINE. 

With the farmer and laboring man, Pork 
is an important item among the provisions 
secured for domestic consumption. It is 
the great stand-by, to be depended upon 
when other meats fail,— and keeping long 
and well, and possessing the material for 
cooking itself as well as a portion of the 
vegetables to accompany it—it will ever 
retain its place where economy is studied, 
and hearty, strength-sustaining food desired. 

In the country, and small villages, many 
families keep one or more swine for the pur¬ 
pose of consuming the slops of the kitchen, 
the refuse fruit and vegetables from the 
orchard and garden, and to furnish by a 
few weeks extra feeding in the fall, the 
whole or a portion of the pork for family 
use. This is true economy where it may 
be practiced, for much upon which the hog 
will thrive, will otherwise be wasted from 
every kitchen and garden. The expense 
of finishing the fattening will be hut small, 
as a little meal, bran, or other ground grain 
mixed with boiled apples, potatoes, (fee., will 
make a fair article of pork. 

All authorities, and experimenters unite 
in recommending the use of cooked food. 
The Book of the Farm remarks—“By di¬ 
rect experiment, it has been ascertained 
that pigs fatten much better on cooked than 
on raw food. This being the case, it is on¬ 
ly a waste of time and material, to attempt 
to fatten pigs on raw food of whatever 
kind; for although some sorts of food fat¬ 
ten better than others in the same state, 
yet the same sort when cooked fattens 
much faster and better than in a raw state.” 
This is especially the case with the various 
fruits and vegetables which may be used to 
much betler advantage when cooked and 
mixed with meal, than in any other way. 

Boiling is perhaps the best mode of 
cooking food for swine, as the meal can he 
added when the mass is sufficiently soft to 
mix well and will be cooked with the rest. 
A mixture of corn and oats, or peas and 
oats, or barley, coarsely ground, is thought 
by many to be nearly equal to Indian corn 
alone, for this purpose. The fermentation 
of the food is thought to he advantageous. 
It is so in its first stages, but not afterward ; 
hence such an amount should be prepared 
that it may be used as it arrives at the 
proper state to best effect its purpose. 

By commencing early, and using the 
most perishable articles first—the early ap¬ 
ples, squashes, &c.—considerable food may 
be saved, and the work sooner completed. 
Swine fatten much faster in mild weather 
than in cold, which is another reason for an 
early commencement. Whatever the sea¬ 
son, they should have a dry and comforta¬ 
ble place to sleep in, nor be forced to go 
through filth and mud to get their food.— 
If supplied with muck-loam, and other 
materials, they will manufacture a large 
quantity of excellent manure. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND RAISING OF SHEEP. 

[Concluded from, last week's paper.] 

TRANSLATED FROM TnE F8ENCH, BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 

OF REPRODUCTION. 

Sheep ought not to be coupled for re¬ 
production, unless they have some similar¬ 
ity or affinity, — whether they are or not, of 
different races. The male should be the 
smallest of the two, according to the rela¬ 
tive size of the sexes: the male has the 
greatest influence in determining the form 
and the female the size of the offspring; 
nevertheless, when the male is of a mon¬ 
grel or uncertain race, is coupled with a 
female of character, or good blood, her in¬ 
fluence predominates in the products— it is 
the same if the male is badly fed or feeble 
and the female robust and vigorous. 

We call crossing, the coupling of an ani¬ 
mal of one race with one of another race. 
We call selection the choice of a male and 
female from the same race, in order to con¬ 
tinue their qualities or correct their faults. 
The coupling of animals closely related, as 
lambs from the same parents on both sides, 
breeding in and in. Before fixing upon a 
system of reproduction, it is necessary to 
take into account the influence of climate 
and nourishment or feeding. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, one will have much difficulty to 
maintain the high quality of flesh and fine¬ 
ness of wool, in different races; when these 
conditions are changed: the wool always 
tends to grow long and coarse in a humid 
climate and on moist earth; while in a dry 
climate and on dry earth or pastures, it be¬ 
comes shorter and finer. One must always 
strive to improve races, by keeping them, if 
possible, in proper relation to climate and 
soil. 

Of all the means of amelioration, that of 
crossing is the one which we follow the 
most willingly, and the one which is some¬ 
times the most deceiving. We find in a 
country, a race which pleases our fancy, 
and one which we imagine will be valuable 
to import in order to replace or improve 
the one which we have: sometimes we suc¬ 
ceed and sometimes every generation shows 
our mistake; but such experiments cost 
dear to those whom they enlighten. The 
practice of breeding “ in and in,” as a 
means of amelioration, seems contrary to 
nature and reason. This method gives 
very contradictory and various results: it 
is therefore lauded by some and decried by 
others. It is most prudent to separate 
breeders as widely in relationship as possi¬ 
ble : in this way we have a race the most 
productive, and under all circumstances, 
the best. Whatever method we follow for 
improving breeds, the age of parent ani¬ 
mals should be taken into account. Among 
the best races the buck should be at least 
two years, and not more than six years old. 

The female is “ in heat” ordinarily once 
a year; this happens at determinate periods, 
but may vary according to the presence or 
absence of males in the flock: females well 
fed and healthy may breed at all seasons; 
sometimes also, this may take place period¬ 
ically in November and May. But ordi¬ 
narily the male is put with the flock only at 
the natural rutting season. This epoch va¬ 
ries according to the race; for Merinos and 
other fine wooled sheep, it is July; for the 
coarse wooled sheep, it is in September.— 
The feed, and consequently the health of 
the mother, may hasten or retard this period 
a fortnight, or even more. All the females 
without exception, are usually submitted to 
the males, excepting in good flocks, where 
some are known to have defects, either as 
breeders or as nurses, (milkers.) One male 
may suffice for 100 females; but to produce 
good lambs, 40 is sufficient. The sheep 


does not indicate by any particular signs, 
the season of heat, except by the immobil¬ 
ity on the approach of the male. In good 
flocks they often put two or three males, 
which are ardent, as trainers; these have an 
apron tied over the middle of the body; af¬ 
ter a short time the trainers are separated 
and good reproducers are put with the flock 
in their places for the purpose of reproduc¬ 
tion: one buck only, should be allowed 
with part of the flock at the same time, in 
order to prevent combats between them, 
which is very injurious. But as the heat of 
the females is of short duration, and returns 
only after sixteen or seventeen days, it is 
best to have five or six males in reserve so 
as to have the reproduction accomplished 
at the most favorable period. 

The duration of gestation is one hun¬ 
dred and fifty days, or five months. 

The approach of parturition, is indicated 
by a mucous discharge and development of 
the udder. The sheep may abort at any 
period, and from different causes,—such as 
blows or pressure upon the sides, too scanty 
or too abundant feeding, chasing by dogs, 
too much salt, abuse of drink, &c. Parturi¬ 
tion in the sheep presents less danger from 
accidents than in the bovine species; but 
they are more difficult to remedy. When 
the sheep is too fat, or plethoric (full of 
blood,) a small bleeding just before parturi¬ 
tion, will facilitate the labor: when it is 
languid and tedious, some stimulating drinks 
fortify the system and do much service. 

After the birth, if the mother does not 
incline to lick the lamb, so as to cleanse the 
skin, it is necessary to sprinkle a little salt 
or bran over it, in order to induce her to 
give it the proper attention: the lamb should 
then be placed on some dry hay or straw, 
in a corner of the sheep fold, and allowed 
to nurse. If the mother has no milk, we 
should find some other among the flock, 
which will for the time adopt and nurse the 
young lamb. If one mother nurses two 
lambs, she requires more feed than those 
which nurse but one: sometimes one lamb 
is allowed to nurse several mothers, or is 
fed cow’s milk from a cup, in order that he 
may grow more rapidly: the milk may be 
mixed with a little water,—and if diarrhea 
supervenes, rice water should be given: 
without these cares, the lamb seldom thrives 
well. When they meet with no accidents 
and thrive successfully, it is well to separate 
them and their mothers by classes, accord¬ 
ing to their respective ages and strength: 
otherwise the youngest lambs will attempt 
to nurse all the mothers indiscriminately, 
and the strongest will obtain the milk at 
the expense of the more feeble ones. 

The shepherd ought to know every sheep 
and lamb, in the largest flock,—but when 
there is danger of error, it is well to num¬ 
ber them by marks in the ears, or by paint 
on the flanks: the new born lamb should 
have the same number as the mother. After 
parturition the mother should be kept a 
few days in the stable, and during the en¬ 
tire period of nursing should be well fed 
with roots, and allowed abundance of water, 
a little whitened by meal. 

Nursing ought to be prolonged as much 
as possible—and in order to do this, the 
mother should be well fed during the time 
of lactation: this ensures a good growth 
and robust constitution to the offspring. 

When the milk of the mothers or nurses 
becomes insufficient, which happens usually 
about three months after the birth of the 
lamb, the older ones may be fed a little 
wheat bran, to which, after a few days, may 
he added a few oats. While the mothers 
are in the field they may he allowed a little 
fresh mown grass or leaves of the young 
elm. The lambs ought to be fed milk un¬ 


til the age of live months, in order that they 
may not grow stunted. 

• About the middle of the fifth month, we 
commence the separation of the lambs from 
the mothers. They may be separated at 
night after having sucked, and allowed to 
suck again in the morning ;—continue thus 
for a week ; during the next week they 
may suck at night only, and the succeeding 
week be separated entirely. They should 
be separated so far distant that they cannot 
hear each others’ bleatings : they will for¬ 
get each other after being separated for a 
month. 

Lambs which have been separated re¬ 
quire a good pasture, a few oats, and wa¬ 
ter whitened with meal, until they are suf¬ 
ficiently robust to he submitted to the regi-' 
men of adults, which will be at the age of 
nine or ten months. 

And finally, to conclude—we may estab¬ 
lish as a general rule the fact, that in rais¬ 
ing all animals, and over all, the sheep, 
much care is necessry in order to render it 
profitable : but with insufficient feed, and 
want of care, all is lost. It is better, then, 
to keep a small number of animals well, 
than a large number badly ; and finally, it 
is an incontestible fact, that the value of the 
future animal, depends upon the treatment 
of its first infancy. 

THE STATE FAIR REVIEWED. 

BY A PIONEER OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Friend Moore: —The Cultivator’s Fes¬ 
tival is past, yet the imagination dwells with 
delight on the splendid scene, and memory 
oft reviews the social pleasure then en¬ 
joyed. And, as the tongue "will relate, and 
pen will scribble what we feel, permit me 
to review the Fair of 1851, through the 
columns of the Rural. But where to be¬ 
gin is the question—any attempt to partic¬ 
ularize would be endless—one might as 
well count the leaves of the forest, or drops 
in the Ocean. The general arrangement 
was good, the weather most delightful and 
the attendance very large—but I must be¬ 
gin at some point, or I never shall cease 
writing. 

Floral Hall was the wonder and admi¬ 
ration of the whole. The arrangem ent was 
most admirable, and the brilliant display of 
fruits and flowers passed comprehension, 
much more description,—and the moving 
mass of joy and beauty that encircled the 
Hall, would defy a poet’s powers of lan¬ 
guage. 

I took my stand at the entrance and exit 
pass, and there remained, as if riveted by 
magic, and viewed the cheerful counte¬ 
nances, the pleasing smiles, of the youthful 
beauties of the crowded throng as they 
passed, and could not help believing that 
female charms had received fresh lustre 
from the beauties they had been viewing. 
And, it was vivid on each smiling face, and 
spoke in language that each blushing maid¬ 
en could not conceal, that she, in future, 
would cultivate the flowers. 

— Now Seedsmen and Florists, be gen¬ 
erous and deal out to them with liberal 
hand, and do all that you can to increase 
the love of Nature’s ornaments. Stimu¬ 
late young females to cultivate, and take 
delight amongst, shrubs and flowers. It 
will improve their health, invigorate their 
minds, increase their beauty, and make them 
more healthy, and useful as wives and 
mothers. 

As for Mechanics’ and Manufacturing 
Halls, what can I say of them,—tongue 
cannot express the wonder of the multifa¬ 
rious throng. It looked as though Yankee 
ingenuity had cracked open and spread it¬ 
self before the World. And the Painters 


Gallery, the Artists Shelf,— and best of all, 
the Ladies’ ingenuity and skill, displayed by 
needle, brush, and pencil work, all surpass¬ 
ed imagination’s vivid hopes. 

The loads and piles in Dairy Hall, fore¬ 
told that a famine was not to he feared the 
coming winter. And the numerous pens, 
well filled with the fleecy flocks, of short and 
long, coarse and fine wools, spoke plainly 
that winter’s blast need not be feared if man 
would but perforin well his part. 

The Grutnphies were not forgotten; they 
bore good evidence that the pork barrel 
need not be empty before the first of June. 
And the Poultry,with their splendid plumes 
made the epicure think or custard, and of 
chicken pies;—and the ringing bells, with 
constant clatter, oft called up the thoughts 
of dinner, when the breakfast had been 
rather light. 

There stood the Cattle, in grand array, 
as though marshalled for the fight. First 
were the Short-horns,—the aristocracy of 
the cattle tribe—nursed and fed until the 
load of fat became unwieldy, and rubbed 
and brushed to make them smooth, until 
the skin was almost gone; and, like the la¬ 
dies, they must be protected from the sun, 
least its rays should spoil their beauty.— 
They stood apparently conscious of their 
superior birth, and, like the lords of the land 
from whence they came, disdained to con¬ 
verse with the meaner tribes. 

Next stood the tough, and hardy Devons, 
whose beauty could not be faded by the 
sun. They stand with uplifted heads, as 
though they were conscious of their worth, 
regardless of the summer’s heat, or winter’s 
cold—they freely lend the husbandman 
their aid, when harnessed to the plow, ov 
providing fuel for the winter’s fire. 

And there are the Herefords, with their 
stout and sturdy limbs that will never tire 
— with snow white faces, and occasionally 
a spot of black, or red, as though they, like 
the ladies, wished to improve their beauty, 
by making the white more pure, with spots 
of black. 

Next is the Ayrshire, with modest mien 
that bespeaks the mother’s care —with large 
acd capacious udders, that yield the pail¬ 
fuls wherewith to feed the tender young. 

Then, lastly, there stands, as though neg¬ 
lected, the tough and hardy Yankees—the 
natives of the land—who value not birth 
nor beauty, but conscious of the aid they 
gave the pioneers in sustaining life and in 
removing the forest to prepare the way for 
those pampered herds of boasted blood and 
beauty. 

And wliat can we say of the noble Horse, 
the partner and sharer of man’s pride and 
toil. There was the stout and sturdy cart¬ 
horse, who values not the load, nor muddy 
way. And the horse for all-work—the far¬ 
mer’s partner and aid—he can draw the 
plow, wheel the grain into the barn, draw 
it to market, and take the family to the 
church. And there was the gay and ma¬ 
jestic coach horse, conscious of his superior 
rank; with pompous pride he makes a great 
display, which is much more becoming in 
the Animal than in the Man. There, also, 
was the fleet and tender racer, which en¬ 
courages the turfman in the sport that of¬ 
ten leads on to vice; and the Shetland 
Poney, the Tom Thumb of the race, but 
not like him, so much caressed. 

But, I fear that I am somewhat bewil¬ 
dered ; so, for the present, adieu. 

Reviewer. 

A Good Clip. — Mr. J. J. Conet of Ell¬ 
ington, Chautauque Co., sheared from 395 
sheep, 1,649 lbs. of wool, (an average of 4 lb. 
3 ozs.) which he sold for 42^-cts. per pound, 
pocketing the nice little sum of $696,70. 
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MOOKFS RURAL NEW-YORKER! AN AGRICULTURAL AND EMILY JOURNAL. 


Slgrinilturnl /airs. 

ONTARIO COUNTY FAIR. 

Ontario County has one of the best 
Agricultural Societies in the State. Its re¬ 
cent Cattle Show and Fair,—held at Can¬ 
andaigua, on the 1st and'2nd,—not only 
maintained but increased the reputation of 
the Society and its members. We man¬ 
aged to be present at the exhibition, and 
witnessed enough in each department to 
reward us for the time and expense of the 
journey, aside from the pleasure experien¬ 
ced in meeting many ot the best farmers 
and horticulturists of Old Ontario. From 
memory, and a few pencilings taken while 
traversing the fair grounds, we make a 
brief report. 

The show of Stock, on the first day, was 
unusually large, and numbered superior 
animals in each class—but as many had 
left the ground previous to our arrival, we 
are unable to particularize. We saw, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to convince us that the 
statements of others in regard to the show 
were reliable; and hence shall, in some in¬ 
stances, incorporate the assurances of 
friends with the results of our own obser¬ 
vations. 

Of Cattle the show was pronounced su¬ 
perior, even for a county which always does 
well in this line. The display of Working 
Oxen, in particular, was greater and better 
than any previous one in the county—and 
some averred that it surpassed the show 
at the recent State Fair. There were 
five strings, or town teams, of ten yoke 
each—which made a fine appearance, and 
of course attracted much attention—beside 
many good single -teams. From what we 
saw and heard, we conclude that the exhi¬ 
bition of bulls, cows, and young animals, 
was highly creditable to the skill of breed¬ 
ers and owners—such as would be com¬ 
mendable in sections more celebrated for 
stock growing. 

Horses there were, also, and good ones; 
but we only saw a few—among them some 
fine matched teams. The show of stallions 
and working horses was spoken of as un¬ 
commonly fine. 

The exhibition of Sheep was better than 
usual — the Merinos predominating. Among 
the latter we noticed some superior animals 
presented by Melvin Powers, of Farming- 
ton. The show of well built and fine 
fleeced animals gave good evidence of dis¬ 
crimination and skill on the part of the 
wool growers of this section; and we may 
add that, though not generally known 
abroad, Ontario county contains a large 
number of excellent flocks of sheep, which 
annually yield their owners a good return 
for the care and attention bestowed. 

Of Swine there was an extra good show 
—better probably, in both numbers and 
quality, than at the State Fair. The prin¬ 
cipal breeds were well represented—and 
we certainly never saw so large, and at the 
same time comely, sleek and dignified a 
display of the “swinish multitude” at any 
county show. Pork barrels must ere long 
command a good price hereabouts;—no 
charge to coopers for the intimation. 

There was an unexpectedly large and 
fine exhibit of Poultry. The show of 
Shanghaes, Cochin Chinas, Ac., proves 
that many fanciers in this bailiwick go in 
for extra “ chicken fixins,” and eschew all 
“ common doings ” in the hen line. Though 
the oft-told and printed tales respecting the 
fancy foreign breeds, remind us of the 
Morus Multicaulis and China Tree Corn 
speculations, we must confess that we saw 
some “ good looking ” foreigners on the 
ground, or in the coops. 

The exhibition of Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments and Machinery, though not large, 
was very creditable to manufacturers and 
dealers. Gage A Cooley, of Canandai¬ 
gua, made a fine show—presenting over 
fifty cards under the head of mechanics, 
many of the articles of their own manufac¬ 
ture. In their collection we observed Em¬ 
ery A Co’s. Horse Power and Thresher, 
Hussey’s Reaper, Chapin’s Cider Mill, 
Wire-tooth Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Straw 
Cutters, Churns, Corn Shellers, Ac, Ac.— 
Seymour’s Grain Drill was on exhibition; 
also one made at Macedon, Wayne county. 
A Thistle Digger, said to be from Mr. 
Boynton, of West Bloomfield, attracted no 
little attention, and had the appearance of 
being a good thing. Duesler was on hand 


with his Telegraph Cradle, which received 
the first premium at the State Fair. 

Of fruit there was a very large and ex¬ 
cellent exhibition—far superior to what we 
expected to witness, and said to be much 
the best ever made in the county. The 
number of varieties, and superior quality of 
apples, in particular, reflect great credit 
upon the fruit growers, who contributed to 
the exhibition. We have never seen, ex¬ 
cept in this county, a more beautiful and 
tempting display at any County Fair.— 
Among the prominent contributors, were T. 
C. Maxwell A Co., of Geneva ; S. H. 
Ainsworth, West Bloomfield; N. W. Ran¬ 
dall, Bristol Centre ; Stephen Harris 
and M. C. Denton, Canandaigua; and oth¬ 
ers whose names we did not learn. Fine 
samples of foreign grapes were exhibited 
by Messrs. Ainsworth and Maxwell.— 
The Canandaigua editors, Messrs Mattjson 
and Whitney, presented the best quinces 
we saw—proving that they were in favor 
of preserving something beside the Union. 

In passing around amid the fruit we ob¬ 
served some very excellent “counterfeit 
presentments”—paintings of apples, pears, 
plums, strawberries, Ac. executed by Miss 
Maxwell, of Geneva They were drawn 
and colored to nature, and hence both 
beautiful and creditable to the (we doubt 
not) fair artist. This was a novel and 
charming addition to the fruit department, 
and worthy of this special note. 

In the Ladies Department we found a 
large and varied display of domestic and 
fancy articles. We saw many articles 
deserving of especial notice, but our limits 
forbid comments. The exhibition was rich 
and beautiful—alike creditable to the taste 
and industry of the Women of Ontario. 

There was a fine show of Butter, of 
good quality. We saw only a few samples 
of Cheese, but they were right. The dis¬ 
play of these articles was quite creditable 
for a grain growing county. 

In addition to fruit and articles of do¬ 
mestic manufacture, the spacious tent also 
contained many non-enumerated articles 
which we were unable to give an exami¬ 
nation. Among them we saw superior 
samples of Dental Work, exhibited by E. 
F. Wilson of East Bloomfield—and tasted 
some fine flavored current wine, presented 
by Robert Lay, of Phelps. Wm P. Ott- 
ley, of Phelps, exhibited excellent samples 
of 9 different crops grown by him—includ¬ 
ing wheat corn, barley, oats, peas, beans, 
Ac. This exhibit was very creditable to 
Mr. 0., and his example in showing, as well 
as growing superior grains and seeds, is 
worthy of imitation. 

—On the whole the Fair was right.— 
The weather was very fine and the attend¬ 
ance large. The people of Ontario are 
highly favored in soil and climate, and are 
making good progress in improvement. 
May the spirited officers and members of 
the Society—the farmers and horticultur¬ 
ists of the county—enjoy many such pleas¬ 
ant and useful reunions. 

GENESEE CO. CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the Genesee 
County Agricultural Society “came off” 
at Batavia, on the 2d and 3d inst. We 
embraced the occasion to spend a day with 
our rural friends in Old Genesee and right 
richly were we repaid by the excursion.— 
Arriving on the grounds at noon of the 
first day, we found the multitude had alto¬ 
gether stolen the march of us, and we felt 
inclined to decide that where one came at 
the eleventh hour he was so sure of being 
overlooked, that the chance for the penny 
was anything but promising. The courtesy 
of the acting Secretary, A. Cowdin, Esq., 
enabled us to make amends for our tar¬ 
diness. 

The day was delightful, and the good 
people had the opportunity of enjoying a 
farmer’s holiday. The field presented a 
brilliant array of horses, of which there 
were over a hundred on exhibition, em¬ 
bracing the best selections of stock from a 
county noted for its fine horses. We made 
the attempt of selecting some of the most 
meritorious for especial notice, but the dif¬ 
ficulty of doing justice to so many fine ani¬ 
mals, led to the abandonment of the de¬ 
sign. The fine show of stallions, mares, 
colts, young horses and matched pairs can 
hardly be excelled by any county in the 
State. 

The show of cattle was creditable, though 
not what we had been led to expect, and as 


we learn, unequal to last year. The major 
part of the stock was Devon, and Devon 
grade, of which fine herds were exhibited 
by G. Radley, and T. Hayden, of Staf¬ 
ford; L. D. Hickox, E. C. Dibble and oth¬ 
ers of Batavia, ar.d Z. Cone, Bethany. 

Mr. H. N. Wright, of Alexander, made 
the only entry of Durhams. They were 
good, but we learn on inquiry, they do not 
meet with as much favor with the farmers 
of Genesee, as do the Devons. The exhi¬ 
bition of grade cattle, cows and calves, was 
particularly good. We noticed some ex¬ 
cellent fat cattle, the most distinguished of 
which was a yoke of very heavy oxen, 
shown by Mr. Todd. Of working cattle, 
the complement was an honor to the coun¬ 
ty, and speaks volumes in favor of the good 
taste and economy of western farmers.— 
The range of sheep pens presented a large 
variety, embracing the Spanish Merino, and 
a full show of grades, Cotswolds, South- 
downs; also a pen of Leicesters, exhibited 
by G. Siiapland, of Stafford. 

There was the usual representation of 
porkers, among them one patriarch of the 
Berkshire race, and from their scarcity, he 
might be looked upon as the last of the 
royal line. A pen of China pigs, twenty- 
two in number, attracted as they deserved, 
unusual attention, but we could not learn 
to whom they belonged. 

The show of agricultural implements and 
machines was not large, but embraced 
many things useful and commendable. S. 
Heston, Esq., had Wheeler’s Horse Power 
and Thresher in operation, also a stalk cut¬ 
ter. Ilovey’s Spiral Knife Hay Cutter, 
made by Watrous A Osborne, of Auburn, 
was also on the ground, as were some good 
gate stalk cutters. J. Rapalje A Co., of 
Rochester, made a good display of their 
well known plows, straw cutters, churns, 
Ac. G. Dodge, of Batavia, presented some 
excellently manufactured plows of the Cur¬ 
tis, and Lord patterns; al§o a gang plow and 
Chase’s independent horse-rake. 

The exhibition of the products of our 
fair friends, was very creditably arranged 
under a spacious tent, made by that knight 
of tent-ed fields, E. C. Williams, of this 
city. These embraced all the well known 
varieties of needle and fancy work, quilts, 
coverlets, domestic goods, and all the et 
ceteras of household manufacture. A chair 
with ornamental worsted work by Miss H. 
Thompson, and some excellent ottoman cov¬ 
ers wrought by Misses M. and C. McPher¬ 
son, of LeRoy, deserve more than a pass¬ 
ing notice, as evidence that the leisure 
hours of farmers’ daughters can be more 
judiciously and profitably employed, than in 
reading the latest novels. 

There was a good show of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers—to the latter of which 
Messrs. King A Dawe, of this city, made 
a very fair addition. We regretted to see. 
visitors make free with the choice fruits 
and flowers, not only marring the harmony 
of the day, but the continuation of the 
practice will in future prevent many new or 
choice fruits or flowers from being present¬ 
ed, unless better protection is afforded them. 
There was a spirited plowing match, nine 
teams having been entered, but our absence 
prevented obtaining any notes of the result 
—as also from hearing the address deliv¬ 
ered by A. Stevens, Esq., of New York. 
The show has been one of much interest 
and spirit, and we learn with pleasure, adds 
nearly 8250 to the funds of the Society.— 
The next fair is to be held at Bergen. + 

JEFFERSON COUNTY AND ITS FAIR’ 

Friend Moore As it is quite rare 
that we see an article in the Rural from 
old Jefferson, I write a few lines which, if 
you please, you may publish. The present 
time is a memorable one for Jefferson 
county—the last few days have witnesed 
the completion of the railroad from Rome 
to Watertown and now we see the iron 
horse puffing and blowing with his huge 
loads of Butter, Cheese, Grain and live 
stock to supply our eastern neighbors, and 
in return, bringing back the commodities ot 
the merchant and the manufacturer. Al¬ 
ready does the farmer feel its beneficial ef¬ 
fect—for, though we cannot boast of high 
prices for our produce, yet we find a ready 
market near at hand. 

Our County Fair came off a few days 
since, quite pleasantly, and was attended 
by a vast multitude of people. The ani¬ 
mals on exhibition numbered 518, of which 
118 were horses, 193 cattle, 114 sheep and 


30 swine, and for quality would do credit 
to any county in the Empire state. Other 
articles were exhibited to the number of 
445, as follows:—domestic manufacture 92, 
agricultural implements 42, vegetable 84, 
dairy 97, sugar 7, honey 4, farmer’s soap 1, 
hardware 13, fancy articles 47, miscellane¬ 
ous 27, —making a sum total of 955 entries. 
Many of the articles were of superior qual¬ 
ity and workmanship. 

The fair was held upon a field of ten 
acres which has been purchased by the 
Society about one mile from the centre of 
Watertown village for a show ground, and 
has a substantial fence around it together 
with a hall for the display of domestic ar¬ 
ticles. This we think will be a fine place 
for the annual gatherings of the farmers in 
future years when they get it arranged and 
beautified as they intend to do before an¬ 
other Fair. The address was delivered the 
second day of the fair by the president^ 
Major Patrick ; and was an able docu¬ 
ment, but not in all respects suited to the 
occasion—at least so I think—but as the 
Major is more accustomed to handling the 
sword than to the delivery of agricultural 
addresses, he is excusable. Taking the Fair 
as a whole it was certainly creditable for 
Jefferson County. Yours respectfully, 

Jefferson. 

Watertown, N. Y. 1951. 

WYOMING CO. CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

Wyoming Co. Cattle show and fair was 
held at Weathersfield Spa., on the 24th and 
25th ult, but owing to bad weather and 
roads, and the several Town shows held on 
the same week in the county, the attend¬ 
ance and list of articles was not as large 
as usual. We have received no report, and 
were unable to attend, but condense and 
extract our account from the Wyoming Co. 
Mirror. The editor of that paper says : 
“ the show, as far as it went, equalled the 
show of previous years. There were some 
very good cattle, but very few good horses. 
The show of butter and cheese we think 
has never been better.” The Ladies de¬ 
serve much credit for their part in the ex¬ 
hibition. 

The arrangements for the Fair were pe¬ 
culiar in some respect and much praise is 
due to the public spirit of the individual 
named below. The Mirror remarks : 

Mr. Doolittle—or more properly, Uncle 
Ormus, for we believe he is Uncle to the 
whole county—is worthy of all praise for 
the manner in which he had fixed the 
grounds, and for the excellent arrangements 
he had made in all parts. It was the com¬ 
mon remark that at no previous Fair were 
the arrangements so complete. In addi¬ 
tion to the pens for sheep, hogs and cattle, 
and the posts for tying horses and cattle, 
which were abundant, a large area for train¬ 
ing horses was enclosed by a chain, and the 
grounds were ornamented by evergreens 
planted in different parts. The table ar¬ 
rangements were ample, and the school 
room in the basement of the Church was 
opened and warmed for the accommodation 
of those who had become chilled by a long 
ride. Besides all this, which we under¬ 
stand cost Uncle Ormus more than a hun¬ 
dred dollars, his house and barns and sta¬ 
bles and yards were all opened to the pub¬ 
lic ; and those who fed themselves on the 
bounties of his tables, or their horses on 
the plenty of his barns, were not allowed 
to pay a cent. But he received for his troub¬ 
le and expense in fixing the grounds, and 
for liis generosity during the Fair, what is 
better for him than money—the hearty 
thanks of every one who was there. We 
have thought that such liberality deserved 
this notice ; but we should not be just if 
we did not say that the same liberality in 
entertaining the people was exercised by all 
the citizens of the place. Their houses 
and barns were open, and the people from 
abroad were made welcome. This is cer¬ 
tainly creditable to Wethersfield ; and we 
are not sure but it was the best thing 
about the Fair. 

Our friend, T. C. Peters, editor of the 
Wool Grower, was present and gave an off¬ 
hand speech on the occasion. The Mirror 
says : 

He went on to give a practical talk, show¬ 
ing the want of proper education among 
the farmers’ sons and daughters, especially 
the daughters; exposing the ridiculousness 
of a boarding school education for a far¬ 
mer’s wife, Ac. He then spoke of raising 
wheat, and stated that too much of the at¬ 
tention of farmers was given to that branch 
of agriculture, and that he hoped the price 
of wheat would be lower, till farmers would 
turn more of their attention to raising other 
tilings—spoke of flax, and expressed a great 
deal of confidence in the late inventions 
for manufacturing flax into what is termed 
flax cotton, and exhibited a specimen of 
the fibre which was prepared for spinning. 


He went on to touch upon various other 
topics, through which we cannot follow 
him ; but he gave a good practical talk— 
one which the farmers could all understand ^ 
and be benefited by. We were sorry that ; 
all could not get near enough to hear it. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year:—Newbury Bronson, 
President; John A. McElwain, Treasurer; 

L. W. Smith, Recording Secretary. 


FAIR AT EAST BLOOMFIELD. 


Mr. Editor: —As Town Fairs are some¬ 
what of a novelty in Western New York, I 
propose giving you a short sketch of the one 
held here yesterday. Good weather is a 
very important ingredient in rendering 
pleasant all gatherings of .the people; and 
this we had in perfection. The rain of the 
preceding day had laid the clouds of dust 
which so long annoyed us, and the cool 
bracing north wind imparted a vigorous step 
and a joyous countenance to the multitudes 
who assembled on this occasion. Early in 
the day the people were seen coming from 
every part of the town, driving before them 
their herds and flocks, and bringing in the 
products of their labor. The place of ex¬ 
hibition was in the basement of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church. The cattle, sheep and 
swine found very good accommodations in 
the yards and shed! attached thereto; while 
the horses were exhibited south of the pub¬ 
lic square. The arrangements were good, 
and the accommodations better than are 
many times had at our County Fairs. 

To show you that the people were inter¬ 
ested on this occasion, it will only be neces¬ 
sary to give the entries made in the several 
classes of animals and domestic productions. 
Of matched and single horses, there were 
17 entered; mares and colts, 35; oxen and 
steers 31,yokes; bulls, cows and heifers,26; 
sheep, 236; swine, 114; fowls, 29 coops; 
fruits, 22 lots; butter, cheese, articles of do¬ 
mestic manufacture, fancy work, Ac., 109 
articles; and of mechanics 32. 

The show of matched and single horses 
was ordinary. Fancy horses are bought 
up for the eastern trade as soon as they be¬ 
come marketable. The mares and colts were 
good, some of the colts very superior. The 
cattle excited much attention and were pro¬ 
nounced equal to those exhibited at our 
County Fairs. They were almost all of 
them red —a cross of the improved breeds 
—the Devonshire blood the most promi¬ 
nent. The sheep were all of superior qual¬ 
ity, showing that much attention was be¬ 
stowed in their breeding. The Leicester 
and Southdown are being introduced 
among us. The raising of mutton sheep is 
found quite as profitable as the growing of 
fine wool. 

Of the Swine, it was a very general re¬ 
mark, that no better lot. was ever seen at 
either our County or State Fairs. They 
were all white, a cross of the Leicesters— 
the black Berksliires, which were so popu¬ 
lar a few years ago, having wholly disap¬ 
peared. In ducks arid chickens the display 
was very good. As our town took a goodly 
number of premiums at the State Fair in 
this line, it might be expected that our 
chickens would crow loudly. 

Of Fruits the show was very fine, show¬ 
ing that this department of husbandry is 
receiving much attention. Apples were 
there in great variety and perfection. This 
town already claims the honor of origina¬ 
ting three of the most popular apples in 
the State:—the Early Joe, Norton’s Melon 
and Northern Spy. In the Ladies’ Depart¬ 
ment were exhibited all the varieties and 
et ceteras of domestic handiwork—useful, 
ornamental, and luxurious, — both pleasing 
to the eye and gratifying to the taste. 

After the cattle and pigs had had their 
day, the fruits, vegetables, and dairy pro¬ 
ducts had passed the ordeal of the several 
committees, and the ladies had received the 
commendations and congratulations so just¬ 
ly their due, the people adjourned to the 
upper part of the house and listened to an 
address by Doct. C. G. Murphy, appropri¬ 
ate, instructive and timely. The reports of 
the several committees were then read, the 
premiums awarded, and the people return¬ 
ed, orderly, and quietly to their homes—all 
in good humor with themselves and neigh¬ 
bors—highly gratified with the result of the 
first Agricultural Fair ever held among us. 

This I am aware is a very meagre, hasty 
sketch of an af -fair worthy of an extended 
notice. But, Fairs are plenty these days, 
and every one wants a hearing. 

Yours, Ac., Myron Adams. 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1851. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES-AGAIN. 

} lx No. 32 of present volume of tlie Rural, over 
| the signature of E. Russell, is an article on the 
' management of- the honey bee, in which the writer 
) complains of a heavy loss in wintering bees—of 
< nearly the amount of his increase. Last season, 

' when my bees had finished swarming, I had 73 
swarms; this season they were reduced to forty- 
three swarms, notwithstanding I saved every 
■ swarm I could, feeding the light one?. It must 

> be a favorable season ior bees to gather honey, 

> and to winter over, when one-third will cover the 
; loss in any large apiary. But why is this, when 
' frequently, it is the heaviest swarms that fail ? 

! I will give my opinion as to the cause of failure. 
' The honey bee is a short lived insect, as near as I 
can judge, seldom living through two seasons. 
Put a large early swarm into a hive the 15th of 
June, they will raise about as many more young 
bees by the first of November, and the next spring 

! there will be less bees in the hive than was put 
into it at first. The queen bee is the only bee in 
a swarm, that lays eggs for increase, and they are 
as subject to death as the laboring bees. No 
\ swarm has more than one queen bee until a 
( short time before it sends out a young swarm. If 
this has more than one queen—all but one will be 
destroyed in a few hours after they leave the pa- 
' rent hive. When a swarm looses their queen there 
> is much uneasiness for a few days after among the 
> laboring bees. 

( I have frequently had them loose their queem 
) in July and August, and never had but one such 
) swarm, that had live bees the next spring suffi¬ 
cient to defend their honey—and that one, the 
robber bees got into in a few days after the com¬ 
mencement of the season. In most cases the rob- 
{ bers will get into them before winter, if not, they 
| will be found before spring with only about half 
a pint of dead bees in a bunch in the breeding 
comb, just as they perished with the cold. 

' Frequently the last queen will go from the pa- 
} rent hive, with the young swarm, leaving only a 
• few laboring bees to defend the honey. And 
! sometimes the young bees die in the breeding 
l comb before they hatch, and the bees never clear 
> them out, thus hindering farther increase. Swarms 
) arc frequently suffocated in winter, where hives 
< are not ventilated a few inches above the bottom 
) board. 

The above are what I consider the principal 
reasons why so many swarms fail that have a good 
■ supply of honey. Every man should depend on 
\ boxes and such hives as fail for honey. But if 
; you design to destroy part of your bees, save all 
l of your heavy young swarms, and then select from 
) your old swarms those that destroy their drone 
• bees before the first of September. These liives 
that have drone bees left October, and those 
that the robbers arc the most numerous about, are 
the ones to fail. 

| When robbers commence carrying honey from 
a hive the honey and wax is all that can be 
> good by removing, as robbers seldom gain an 
{ entrance to a healthy swarm. Alvin Wilcox. 

’ West Bloomfield, Sept. 2, 1851. 

DOMESTICATION OF FISH. 

Among the many curious and interest¬ 
ing objects shown at the State Fair, which 
did not exactly come within the duties of 
' any particular committee, was the exhibi¬ 
tion of a lot of fine Brook Trout in a glass 
vase, by Mr. G. W. Goodhue, a farmer of 
Wheatland, in this county. Mr. G. has 
reduced the raising of that delicious fish to 
a system, and produces them with as much 
ease and certainty, as he can chickens and 
' fowls. They come to his call, and feed 
from his hand, and will allow handling as 
freely as kittens. 

He has a large spring on his farm where 
he breeds them, and conveniences for keep- 
, ing the old ones from devouring the spawn 
when in the young stage. Mr. G.’s exhibi- 
, tion and description of his fish and proces- 
) ses, interested a vast crowd of people, and 
> he is entitled to much credit, not only for 
a splendid dish of the beauties which he 
furnished for the President’s dinner, but for 
patience and politeness to the mass of in¬ 
quirers and lookers on. , 

Devon Stock. — In our State Fair Pic- 
/ torial, we gave a portrait of Mr. Stevens’ 

\ splendid Devon Cow, which took the first 
; premium at Syracuse in 1849. She was 
on the ground at Rochester daring the 
whole of the Fair, and greatly admired by 
the thousands who saw her, for uniting size 
and beauty in a remarkable degree, and 
was well worthy a close examination as ex¬ 
hibiting the beauty and perfection of the 
Devon stock We understand she was bred 
) by Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming Co., from 
Garbutt’s Devon stock. Her dam, Victo¬ 
ria, was bred by Wm. Garbutt, Esq., of 
, Wheatland, this county, from the Hon 
Rufus King’s imported Devons. 

Union Fair at Arcade, Wyoming Co. 

’ —Six towns of Wyoming, two of Cattarau¬ 
gus, and one of Erie County, held a Union 
Fair and cattle show at Arcade on the 26 
ult The weather was pleasant and the 
show large and creditable. The Wyoming 
/ Co. Mirror says the exhibition was superior 
to that of Wyoming County. 



FRUIT CULTURE IN WISCONSIN. 

Some time since I saw an inquiry in the 
Rural for the experience of Western peo¬ 
ple in cultivating fruit trees—so I send you 
a few notes on the subject. I located here 
eight years ago on a low, rich piece of land 
partly covered with wild plum, cherry and 
crab apple trees,—some of the latter we 
grafted, but they grew only a year or two 
and then died. Choice fruit trees were 
soon brought in from New York and Ohio, 
and the agents of the nurserymen prom¬ 
ised fruit from them the second year, but 
on land that grows fifty bushels of corn 
per acre, and with the same cultivation, 
they but just begin to bear. Orchards that 
have been planted twelve years produce a 
a fair supply for family use. 

I have planted Black Heart, and Tartar¬ 
ian cherries, peach, apricot, and choice pear 
trees, but they were too tender for my lo¬ 
cation and died. The May Duke and some 
seedling cherries do well. Plums and har¬ 
dy apple trees do well; also currants, goose¬ 
berries and strawberries. One of my 
neighbors has quite a nursery of choice 
fruit trees. In the Spring of 1850, he set 
fifty cherry trees of the choicest varieties 
on a hill well adapted to fruit. If a person 
wishes to select the location least liable to 
frost, let him come here in October—he 
will find corn and potatoes cut by frost on 
the bottom lands and on some of the hills, 
while others will still be green. On these 
corn can be planted twenty days later and 
yet have time to ripen. 

Several thousands of the choicest fruit 
trees are annually planted in Waukesha 
county, and if they are well taken care of 
must soon not only supply the home mar¬ 
ket, but furnish fruit for exportation. 

J. A. Carpenter. 

Waukesha, Wis., 1851. 



The huge screw press, and the humble 
cog mill, with auld Robin threading his 
muddy round, are nearly numbered with 
the things that were. The ingenuity of 
the present day has furnished a mill where¬ 
with to express the pumiced juice, less 
cumbersome, though not perhaps less effi¬ 
cient. Our cut represents one for hand 
power which both grinds and presses and 
will be found satisfactory for private use. 

Horse power machines of the same pat¬ 
tern, are manufactured. Either size may 
be procured at the principal Agricultural 
Warehouses in Rochester and other towns. 

The Potato Onion.— Will some one 
experienced inform your readers of the best 
method of keeping the English Potato on¬ 
ion through the winter? From two or three 
bushels put carefully in the cellar in au¬ 
tumn I have never been able to sort out 
one in the spring. Will setting out in the 
fall answer? A Subscriber. 

Druid Hill Peach. —We have received 
a basket of the “ Druid Hill Peaches” from 
J. J. Thomas. They are the best fall peach 
we have seen. The buds were brought 
from Maryland. We recommend the most 
extensive culture of this kind, for good fall 
peaches are a rare thing. j. h. w. 

Perpetual Bearing Raspberry Bush. 
—Early last spring, says the Providence 
Post, Mr. Perry B. Philips, of Cranston, saw 
in the woods a thrifty raspberry bush, which 
he transplanted to his own garden. The 
bush put forth blossoms in good time and 
yielded a handsome crop of Raspberries.— 
Immediately it blossomed again, and two 
days ago we ate some of the fruit. The 
berries were large and delicious. What 
adds more to the wonder is, that the bush 
has blossomed again, and a third crop is 
nearly half grown. 


DISCUSSION ON FRUITS. 

[ Concluded. ] 

the “Norton’s melon.” 

Mr. Barry regarded the “Norton’s Melon” 
as the best of all apples. He had taken 
specimens to Europe, and on all bands it 
had been received with great favor. Many 
who grew extensively said they did not 
know that an apple of such tenderness and 
fine texture existed. The tree is a poor 
grower, but a good bearer. It keeps well 
till the first of May, and may be eaten all 
winter. As to the soil best adapted for it, 
he could not say; but considered it to be 
best grown upon a substantial day loam. 

Mr. Smith, of Macedon, from some con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with it, was prepar¬ 
ed to endorse all Mr. Barry had said. Its 
great beauty and other desirable qualities 
should give it a place in every orchard. It 
is so delicate, however, that it is apt to be 
injured in gathering, so as to prevent its 
long keeping. 

Mr. Allen thought it miedit be recom- 
mended as a good apple for family use, as 
far as tested, to which Mr. B«rry assented. 

After some discussion it was recommend¬ 
ed as a first rate apple as respects flavor and 
general good qualities, and that it is an ex¬ 
cellent fruit for family use. 

the early joe. 

Mr. Langworthy’s opinion of this apple 
was that it was one of the first rate Septem¬ 
ber apples. It ripens in the peach season, 
and was therefore not valuable. It is a 
fair apple in all respects, and a good bearer. 
Its name came from the incident that for a 
long time a servant of a gentleman in whose 
orchard it was originally found, always 
picked and ate them before his master 
could get them. For richness and delieacy 
he regarded it excellent. 

Mr. Thomas spoke well of the fruit. In 
its prime it was very excellent, but it must 
be eaten by the chronometer, from the tree. 
Mr, Bissell recommended every one to have 
one or two trees of this apple. Mr. Hodge 
regarded it as a very good apple, and coin- 
ceded with what had been said of it. 

Mr. Langworthy moved that it be recom¬ 
mended as a good apple for limited culti¬ 
vation and family use. Agreed to. 

THE PEAR BLIGHT. 

J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, being called 
upon said, that he had not had much ex¬ 
perience in the treatment of the disease 
called Pear blight. The remedy he had 
applied successfully was the knife—remov¬ 
ing the diseased part. He regarded the 
disease contagious, and believed it regarded 
so generally. 

A. G. Hooker, of Rochester, next spoke 
on the subject. He, like Mr. Thomas, ap¬ 
plied the knife; and further remarked, that 
he did not regard the disease as being caus¬ 
ed by an insect. The disease spread from 
the pear trees to the apple trees located 
near the former. He deemed some vari¬ 
eties of the apple more liable to the dis¬ 
ease than others, and so of the pear. 

J. J. Thomas also remarked that he did 
not regard the disease as caused by insects. 

P. Barry remarked that he had much 
experience and of a very sad kind. He 
came to the conclusion at one time that 
the disease under consideration, was caus¬ 
ed by insects, but from very close observa¬ 
tion by day and by night, he had been un¬ 
able to satisfy himself whether it be caus¬ 
ed by insects or not. He had not lost 
more trees on sandy than on clay soil.— 
His impression, notwithstanding he had 
been unable to discover insects is still that 
this disease is the work of insects. One 
strong evidence of this, is, that not only 
the pear, but the quince, medlar and thorn 
were alike attacked by the “blight.” The 
knife he remarked was and is the best rem¬ 
edy yet known. 

Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, remarked that 
the disease attakes the tree near the surface 
of the ground and even below the surface. 
What avail then will the knife be ? The 
Pas Colmon and Seckel are less liable to 
the blight than other varieties. 

S. H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfield, said 
his experience was in harmeny with the 
above remarks. 

P. Barry offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we look with favor upon 
the “theory” that the “ Pear blight” is the 
work of an insect—5 ayes; 16 noes. 

THE CURCUUO. 

R. G. Pardee, of Palmyra, remarked that 
the remedy he had found a successful pre¬ 
vention was the whitewashing of the fruit 

A. G. Hooker remarked that jarring the 
tree with a sheet or canvass spread under¬ 
neath the tree was a very effectual remedy. 

S. H. Ainsworth’s experience was simi¬ 
lar. He was careful also to remove all the 
fruit that falls prematurely. 

J. J. Thomas remarked that in jarring the 
tree, the best way is to saw off a small limb 
and then strike the end with a hammer in 
order to loosen the hold of the insects. 

Remarks by the President He regard¬ 
ed the “jaring” as being well established. 
Also, that poultry and pigs were good pre¬ 
ventions. 

P. Barry remarked in favor of planting 
plums and other smooth skinned fruits so 
that pigs and other animals may have ac¬ 
cess to the trees, so as not to injure them. 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Sept. 23, 1851. 

To G. B. Clarke, of Leonardsville, N. Y., for 
improvement in churns. 

To O. W. Grimes, of Puducah, Ky., for im¬ 
provements in machines for scutching and hack¬ 
ling hemp and flax. 

To L. D. Grosvenor, of South Groton, Mass., 
for improvement in machines for stripping seed 
from broom corn. 

To Wm. Ylerrell, of Randolph, O., for improve¬ 
ment in lath machines. 

To Patrick O’Neil, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in easy chairs for invalids, etc. 

To A. J. Sexton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Wm. 
Ennis, of New York, N. Y., for improvement in 
ventilating ships. 

To T. J. Sloan, of New York, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in machinery for threading wood screws 
and feed apparatus therefor. 

To Wm. Mt. Storm, of New York, N. Y., for 
engine, in which compressed air or other gas, 
heated and expanded by admixture therewith of a 
heated fluid, is used as a motive agent 

To Isaac Banister, of Newark, N. J., for im¬ 
provement in shoe latchets. 

To Asa Willard, of Boston, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in the churn and butter worker. 

To L. II. Browne, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in piano fortes. 

To Benj. Chambers, of Washington, D. C., for 
improvement in letter stamps. 

To J. II. Manny, of Waddam’s Grove, Ill., for 
improvement in attaching cutter bars to harvesters. 

To Jacob Worms, of Paris, France, (assignor 
to Jacob Phalen, of New York, N. Y., patented 
in France, (in part,) May 19, 1849, and (in part,) 
September 27, 1849, for improvement in printing 
presses. 

To Washburn Race, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., for 
blind or shutter fasteners. 

To S. P. Ruggles, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in hand stamps. 

STEAM IN A BRICK YARD. 

That stout old giant, but terrible burster 
called Steam-ingin, has gone into the brick 
business, in Lewiston, and the way he crum¬ 
bles the clay, and then flats it out into the 
smoothest, shiniest, hard pressed brick, is a 
caution to the workers of clay porridge by 
hand or horse power. 

We had an opportunity of examing its 
operation, last week. The machine is the 
invention of Woodworth & Mower, of Bos¬ 
ton, patented by them in 1849, and is driven 
by an elegant 25 horse power steam engine, 
from the works of Adams & Co., South 
Boston. 

It is located on a clay ridge, and the clay 
is picked up from the bank in pieces near 
the size of your fist, and allowed to dry 
somewhat. It is then wheeled into the up¬ 
per loft and tipped into the grinders, where 
it becomes pulverized, and, passing down, 
is taken into elevators like those in a flour 
mill, and delivered into the moulds, where 
it is subject to an immense pressure, and 
passed out in the form of a smooth pressed, 
beautifully polished brick. The clay, in its 
transition from powdered clay to hard 
pressed bricks, is subjected to three severe 
pressures, to the amount of GOO tons to each 
brick. The machine can turn out three 
thousand in an hour, and will average say 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand per day. 

In this operation there is not much dry¬ 
ing of clay, no mixing with sand, no carry¬ 
ing out on to a yard, no turning over to the 
sun, no haking up, no losses by rains. The 
clay, from the time it is dumped into the 
hopper, passes “ right straight along ” into 
the kiln, being taken from the moulds of 
the machine and set into the kiln for burn¬ 
ing, whence, after passing through the “fiery 
furnace ,” they come out bright, smooth, 
and- “ cherry red.” 

We were assured that these bricks stand 
the test of all the uses ever required of 
brick in the best possible manner. We 
were much pleased with the operation of 
the establishment, and much obliged to the 
civil attentions of our friend and the opera¬ 
tives, while there. We didn’t get a brick 
in our hat, but we brought away a couple 
iu our hands, a green one and a baked one, 
which may be seen at our office by all who 
feel an interest in Brickology. — Maine 
Farmer. 


METALLIC PAINT. 

A quantity of ground zinc stone has 
been shipped to Richmond, as an article of 
commerce. The mineral was recently dis¬ 
covered in Rockbridge county, Virginia, 
and is transported to market by way of 
James River and Kanahwa CanaL This 
curious stone has the remarkable quality, 
when finely pulverized, mixed with flaxseed 
oil, and spread on any surface, of reforming 
itself into stone, by a reunion of its rock 
particles; thus constituting a firm and hard 
rock covering, or coat of mail—impervious 
to water and proof against fire. Its value 
has been well and satisfactorily tested, and 
if found to succeed as well hereafter, as 
formerly, for roofs, &c., it will, to a certain 
extent, supersede slate, tin, sheet iron, and 
kindred appliances. 


PROFITS ON INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 

Since the important and elegant im¬ 
provement of Goodyear in the manufac¬ 
ture of India Rubber goods, it is surprising 
to observe how largely that article is used 
in various forms of apparel, &c. Coats, 
vests, pants, hats, boots and shoes, beds and 
bedcurtains, tablecovers, hosiery and gloves, 
and an almost numberless variety of arti¬ 
cles are now made wholly or in part of In¬ 
dia rubber; the manufacture of these arti¬ 
cles is very profitable. We give below that 
upon shoes, which is less even than on some 
other articles: 

The first cozt to manufacture ladies’ shoes 
is about 22 cents per pair, and the retail 
price is one dollar. The first cost of those 
for men’s wear is from 33 to 38 cents per 
pair, and the retail price about one and a 
quarter to one and a half dollars per pair. 
The daily product in the United States is 
above 15,000 pair. The process by which 
these shoes are made has thus far been 
kept a secret. This art is of great value 
and importance, and has not yet been dis¬ 
covered in Europe. The profits on this 
business will reach almost two millions of 
dollars in the year, and the present manu¬ 
factories cannot supply the demand. Shoes 
which weigh nine ounces per pair have only 
about three and a half ounces of rubber, 
the other materials being worth only from 
one to six cents per pound. One girl can 
make some twenty pair per day, for which 
her wages are two to three cents per pair. 
The expense of curing or heating twelve 
hundred pair does not reach three dollars. 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER. 


A correspondent has recently visited Ab- 
ington, Mass., informs us that in going into 
a shop a few days ago, he witnessed another 
triumph of art aided and guided by science. 
A steam engine of six or eight-horse power 
is erected for grinding up the chips and 
shavings of leather which are cut off by the 
boot and shoe makers, and which have 
heretofore been thrown away. These are 
ground to a powder resembling coarse snuff, 
and this powder is then mixed with certain 
gums and other substances, so thoroughly 
that the whole mass becomes a kind of 
melted leather. In a short time this dries 
a little, and is rolled out to the desired 
thickness, perhaps one-twenty-fourth of an 
inch. It is now quite solid, and is said to 
be entirely water-proof. On putting the 
question whether it was strong, the manu¬ 
facturer cut several strips a foot long and 
half an inch wide, which our informant en¬ 
deavored in vain to break. 

This new fashioned leather will make 
good middle soles for shoes, and perhaps 
inner soles; and would be very durable 
round the shafts of a carriage, or in any 
place where mere chafing is all the wear 
desired. It is supposed it would wear very 
well as bands for some kinds of machinery, 
and will doubtless be used for many other 
purposes. A patent has been secured, and 
the article will soon be in the marke t and 
in use.— Portsmouth Journal. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS—ITS EXPEN 

We are often interrogated on th : s sub¬ 
ject by persons who have occasion to em¬ 
ploy draftsmen and engravers. The cost 
for drawing and engraving such views of 
buildings as are frequently published 
in this Journal, is from twenty to thirty 
dollars—the difference in cost depending 
on the size, fineness, and quality of the 
work. 

Portraits of the usual size, such as are 
published in books and newspapers, cost ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, and sometimes forty 
dollars ; while those the size of life, done in 
fine style, cost from one huudred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The cheap or 
low-priced wood engravings are usually 
done by boys—new beginners—or “ turn¬ 
ed out” by machinery. Such engravings 
as are used for anatomical or physiological 
illustrations cost from $5 to $10 each. 

Steel engravings are more expensive 
than wood. A single “ Fashion plate” 
costs from one to two hundred dollars; but 
the wood engraving is fast superceding the 
more costly steel. We regard the improve¬ 
ments which have been made in wood en¬ 
graving, during the past few years, as 
among the most interesting and useful of 
the arts.— Water Cure Journal. 


Machine for Making Blinds. — Mr. 
Daniel H. Thompson, of Springfield, Mass., 
has taken measures to secure a good im¬ 
provement in machinery for manufacturing 
blinds for windows, &c., whereby the differ¬ 
ent operations required upon the several 
parts composing the blind are conducted at 
the same time. This is done by platforms, 
the m'otion being communicated to them by 
cranks which operate the boring bits, the 
cutters for forming the tennons, the points 
for pricking wire holes, all of which are 
done so systematically, that we may expect 
a considerable reduction in the price of 
blinds by this invention; it is a useful im¬ 
provement.— Scientific American. 

The human body can be brought to en¬ 
dure a heat of 280 degrees Fahrenheit.— 
The experiment was tried successfully in 
Switzerland. 


























































(E^itjcationai. 

BY L. WETHERELL. 

EARLY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

There are few tilings of more vital im¬ 
portance to tlie human race than the ju¬ 
dicious training of children. Upon the 
earliest mouldings of the infant mind depend 
in no small degree the usefulness and hap¬ 
piness of the man — the foundation is laid 
in childhood—and to the foundation the 
superstructure must be conformed. 

That the present system (if system it can 
be called) of early education is defective, few 
will deny—that it is radically so is equal¬ 
ly 7 true. Nature points out a course of ed¬ 
ucation far different from that commonly 
pursued, and as her teachings are unerring 
they should be heeded. The observing 
faculties are developed long before the re¬ 
flecting, hence arises the inquisitive dispo¬ 
sition and endless question-asking of chil¬ 
dren. This disposition was given them for 
use; they have much to learn and this fac¬ 
ulty is both an incentive to the pursuit of 
knowledge, and a direct means of obtain¬ 
ing it. 

Since nature has bestowed upon the in¬ 
fant mind this spirit of observation and in¬ 
quisitiveness, it is plain that it should be 
encouraged and cultivated. The questions 
of children should be answered and their 
attention directed to whatever will tend to 
increase their knowledge and confer the 
greatest ultimate benefit upon them. But 
i alas! for this method and also for the chil¬ 
dren ; this endless round of question asking 
and answering is a trouble — avast trouble. 
And as soon as possible, they ar<‘ hurried 
away to school—there to “ sit on a bench 
and say A”—to suffer confinement in total 
conflict with the laws, both of their physi¬ 
cal and mental organizations, and to be¬ 
come thoroughly imbued with a deep 
and lasting hatred of books and birch.— 
With this abhorrence instilled into their 
very being, they grow up, and if at last on 
arriving to mature years they should be 
inclined to cultivate the mind it will be, to 
say the least, a marvel. 

Again: from school room confinement 
and improper physical training, result seeds 
of disease, and, unsound in body and un¬ 
regulated in mind, they grow into imbecile 
maturity. It may seem strange, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the majority of the 
diseases and pains which make mankind 
miserable, have their starting point from 
causes laid in childhood. Could the defects 
in early training be remedied—could chil¬ 
dren grow into maturity with sound minds, 
in healthy and vigorous bodies, the results 
to humanity and civilization would be start¬ 
ling; and happiness (the aim of all men, 
and the poet’s theme) would become some¬ 
thing more tangible than a fleeting phan¬ 
tom. 

I would by no means be understood as 
undervaluing our primary school system — 
far from it. I hold it to be one of the 
greatest levers by which the progress of 
the age is effected, and a chief corner-stone 
in the fabric of republicanism. It is not 
the school which I deprecate, but the man¬ 
ner in which it is made use of. Parents 
place too much reliance upon it and consid¬ 
er the whole responsibility of “ bending the 
twig, and inclining the tree,” as transferred 
from themselves to the teacher. And this 
freedom from responsibility is so desirable 
to the majority of mankind, that to obtain 
it, they place their children in school from 
3 to 5 years sooner than it should be done. 

This practice is a tissue of error, for 
many and weighty reasons. The teacher 
can never assume the responsibility of the 
parent; the former lacks the influence over, 
and the sympathy for, the child, which the 
latter should have; neither can he possess 
that constant supervision which it is the 
province of the parent to exercise. The 
mother is the natural preceptress of the 
child, and under her teachings and guid¬ 
ance, it should grow up until at least eight 
years of age—in the course of which pe¬ 
riod she will have ample time and opportu¬ 
nity to store its mind with a fund of useful 
information and also to inculcate sound and 
pure moral principles. 

Nature is the book from which its first 
lessons should be learned. Of trees, plants, 
flowers and animals, it should be taught the 
names and properties. Observation of things 
and knowledge gained thereby, should pre¬ 


cede books, for thus an insatiable desire for 
wisdom will inevitably be created. Gam¬ 
bols in the fields—leaping upon the green¬ 
sward, and rambling through the forest 
will produce symmetry, health and vigor, 
both of body and mind. From such train¬ 
ing a foundation will result upon which no 
mean structure can be erected. 

Commending the subject to wiser minds 
and abler pens, I leave it in the sincere 
hope that it will yet attract the attention 
which its momentuousness demands, and 
that a reformation in the present system of 
early education will be effected at an early 
day. J. g. k. 

West Dresden, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 

CARELESS IMPRESSIONS. 

Much injury is often done by underta¬ 
king to tell what is only imperfectly under¬ 
stood. The blank idea is too often supplied 
by the imagination at the expense of the 
truth. Besides, when a person acquires 
fluency in relating incidents and impressions 
much of which is borrowed from imagi¬ 
nation he becomes less observant of the 
real facts, and too indifferent about the de¬ 
tails, to speak with a proper degree of ex¬ 
actness. 

A mistake illustrating this habit, occurred 
in our school a short time since. The 
teacher inquired of a boy, the title to the 
piece he had just spoken. 

“Perhaps of the 19th Century,” care¬ 
lessly replied the boy. 

“ What 1” inquired the teacher. 

“Perhaps of the 19th Century,” replies 
the boy. 

“ Whatoi the 19th Century?” earnestly 
inquired the teacher. 

“Perhaps, of the 19th Century,” replies 
the boy in clear tones. 

“ No, it cannot be,” says the teacher. 

“ That is what the book says,” rejoins 
the boy. 

“ Is it not, ‘ Paraphrase of the 1 9th 
Psalm.’ ” 

“ May be ’tis,” quietly responded the 
boy, and on examination such proved to be 
the case. 

This “Perhaps of the 19th Century,” is 
a type of quite too many mistakes, which 
are not always as harmless as the one given 
above. l. d. w. 

GOOD SPELLING. 

Eds. Rural: —I ha r e just been reading 
the report of the meeting of the Institute 
of Instruction at Keene, N. II. I am much 
pleased with the remarks of Messrs. IIagar 
and Leonard, but have only time to say 
that my experience confirms the opinion 
there expressed, that the great deficiency 
in our common school teachers is want of 
experience, and the great want of the chil¬ 
dren is proper discipline and right notions 
of order. In education, also, the first and 
most needed requisite is the ability to spell 
correctly. I am satisfied that no bad or blun¬ 
dering speller ever became a good reader, 
and, in my opinion, no blundering reader 
can make that proficiency in his studies he 
otherwise would. Therefore let it be im¬ 
pressed on the mind of every person who 
undertakes the arduous yet pleasing task 
of teaching, that spelling right is the found¬ 
ation of his own success and of his pupils’ 
progress. r. s . r. 

Butternut Hill, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 

NEW PTJBIICATIONS. 

Oi.endorff’s New Method of Learning to read, 
write and speak the French Language: With 
the Lessons divided into sections of a proper 
length for daily tasks, and numerous corrections, 
additions and improvements, suitable for this 
country. By V. Value. To which are added 
Value’s System of French Pronunciation, his 
Grammatical Synopsis, a new index, and short 
Models of Commercial Correspondence. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 

A Key to the exercises of this grammar 
is published in a separate volume. 

This is a well known, and popular text¬ 
book. Its general arrangement is so well 
presented on the title page, which we have 
copied, that not another word need be said. 

For sale at the Bookstore of Wanzer <fe 
Co, near the Arcade, Rochester. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine for 
October, opens with Abbott’s third chap¬ 
ter, illustrated, on Napoleon Bonaparte. 
This number contains, as has its predeces¬ 
sors, a variety of good reading for its mill¬ 
ion of readers. Dewey has it. 

No man is fit to govern great societies 
who hesitates about obliging the few who 
have access to him for the sake of the many 
whom he will never see. 
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THE ANGORA GOAT. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 

The Angora Goat is found in Asia Minor, 
and is distinguished from the European, by 
the greater size cf its ears, though it is only 
a variety of the same species; they mix and 
produce together, even in our climate. The 
males have horns almost as long as the com¬ 
mon goat, but the circumference and direc¬ 
tions are very different, and they are of a 
dazzling white color; they are extended 
horizontally on each side of the head, and 
form spirals, somewhat like a worm. The 
horns of the female are short, and first turn 
round backwards, then bend down, and turn 
round before, so much, that they end near 
the eyes; and in some their circumference 
and direction vary. The male and female 
goat of Angora, which we have seen, are 
such as we have described. These goats, 
like all the animals of Syria, have the hair 
very long and thick, and so fine that stuffs 
have been made of it, almost as handsome 
and glossy as our silks. It is, in fact, what 
is commonly termed mohair. The stuffs 
made from the hair of this goat are known 
by the name of camlet.—Library of Nat. 
History. 

THE TOAD.—(Bufo vulgaris.) 

The toad is a well known animal belong¬ 
ing to the Reptile race, and is classed in 
the order, Batrachia, with frogs, lizards, 
&c. The common toad is about three inch¬ 
es in length, and measures from three to 
five inches around the body. They are 
sometimes nearly black, but generally dark 
brown, and their backs are covered with 
dark, wart-like protuberances. The under 
part of the body is a dirty white, some¬ 
times approaching yellow. The hind legs 
are about three inches long—their fore 
legs one inch. The mouth is large, and 
the tongue two or three inches long, and 
half an inch wide at the end. With it 
they catch their food, consisting of insects 
of various kinds. Their eyes form their 
only handsome feature, and it is really 
such, with its golden iris encircling a beau¬ 
tiful black pupil, peeping from under a 
heavy lid with a mild beam of innocence 
in its glance, winning the admiration of all 
who observe it. 

This animal is torpid in winter. Their 
notes are heard early in spring, and are a 
welcome sound, as announcing the depart¬ 
ure of winter. They lay their eggs the 
latter part of April or first of May, which 
soon hatch into tadpoles. They do not 
ram down, as has been supposed—and as 
is still believed by some, but after under¬ 
going the transformation from the tadpole 
into the toad, leave the water in great 
numbers and seek a home on the land.— 
This most generally occurs after a rain, 
which accounts for the popular idea. 

Notwithstanding the repulsive appear¬ 
ance of the toad, it is not only a harmless 
animal but a very useful one, frequently 
working benefit to those who hate their 
sight and kick them from their paths.— 
They destroy great numbers of flies, bugs 
and other insects—the pests of the garden, 
and never do the least harm. 

—The following true story, shows that 
though grave and sober in appearance and 
demeanor, the toad sometimes becomes a 
toper in habit, and shares a topers fate :— 
Many years ago, when it was quite a gener¬ 
al custom for every farmer to keep a bar¬ 
rel of whiskey in his cellar, (thank God, it 
is not so now) —a toad chanced to make 
his home there as they often do, and hap¬ 
pening to pass the barrel just as a drop 
fell from the faucet, he mistook it for a fly 
and caught it with his long tongue. As it 
did not taste very unpleasant (if he tasted 
it at all) he caught the second and third, 
<fec., until drunk and satisfied he retired to 
recover from his dram. 


Soon after he was seen at the barrel 
again, and the faucet was suffered to leak 
on, to ascertain what his toad-ship would 
do. He caught the drop as before, until 
he had got enough, and then went to his 
corner and turned on his back to sleep off 
the effects. He learned, at the click of the 
door-latch, and the well-known tread of his 
fellow tippler, to arouse and urge his way 
to the barrel for his dram also, till he 
finally became a bloated drunkard, and 
died. m . 

I’enfield N. Y. 1851. 

ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

A writer in the Boston Journal relates 
the following curious anecdote : 

We have a fine dog of the mastiff breed, 
who takes great interest in all home affairs, 
and he seems to think that the poultry (of 
which we keep a great many) are under 
his especial protection; and woe to the un¬ 
lucky rat, weasel, cat or skunk, who dares 
venture within the precincts of the yard. 
One morning this summer, I was in my 
room, and hearing a commotion in the 
yard, I looked out, and observed a fine 
speckled hen of the Dominique breed in 
great distress, running from a deep earthen 
water jar to the dog, (who was asleep about 
a rod from the jar,) and back again. This 
she repeated two or three times. I saw 
that one of her chicks, [a few days old,] 
had fallen into the jar, and was about going 
to its relief, when the dog sprang up and 
ran to the jar ; he seemed to deliberate for 
a moment, then put his nose deep into the 
jar, and not succeeding in taking the chick¬ 
en out, placed his paw upon the edge of 
the jar and upset it, when the chicken ran 
off and joined the brood, much to the re¬ 
lief of the old hen. The dog, after delib¬ 
erately lapping his paws, quietly returned 
to his nap : and I, thinking that such 
“instinct” was worth recording, wrote it 
down at the time in my diary ; and you 
may, if you please, give it to your readers- 

FISHING OTTERS. 

The Otter is a very expert fisherman, and 
a writer remarks that it seems strange they 
should not have been more frequently- 
caught, and made, subservient to man’s 
pleasure. Bewick relates, that Mr. James 
Campbell, an Englishman, possessed a young 
one, which had been trained by him with 
such success to catch fish that, in a single 
day it would sometimes take ten salmon.— 
When wearied with its hunt, it would de¬ 
cline further exertion, and receive its re¬ 
ward in an ample repast on the fish it had 
taken, and fall almost instantaneously asleep, 
being generally conveyed home in that 
state. It would fish in the sea as well as 
in the rivers. 

The late Bishop Heber noticed in India, 
a number of otters tethered by long strings 
to bamboo stakes on the water’s edge, and 
was informed that it was customary to keep 
them tame in consequence of their utility 
in driving the shoals of fish into the nets, 
as well as bringing out the larger fish with 
their teeth. Those Bishop Heber saw were 
almost as tame as dogs, and were enjoying 
themselves, some in swimming about, as far 
as their strings would admit—others in 
rolling and basking on the sunny bank.— 
Hunting otters was quite common in old 
times, in Scotland. Talking of hunting, it 
is a healthful exercise, and people who in¬ 
dulge in it are generally strong and rugged. 

A REMARKABLE FACT- 

The sea-birds, the puffin, guillemot, and 
the razor-bill, cannot fly over the land at all, 
although they can rise from the surface of 
the sea with equal facility, and amount to an 
indefinite height, fly with amazing rapidity 
so long as the sea is immediately beneath 
them, but no sooner do they fly above dry 
ground than they drop as if shot. During 
a strong wind from the sea, it not unfre- 
quently happens that these birds, in mount¬ 
ing higher than the edge of the cliff, are 
suddenly blown a few yards over land, 
when they immediately fall, and can regain 
their natural element only by crawling to 
the edge of the precipice, when new vigor 
seems to inspire them, and they at once 
soar away with their usual velocity. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE DIADEM OF LIFE. 

A simplf. thought of casual birth 
Made light my heart with influence sweet, 

As down I bent the busy street, 

Now wrapt in gloom—now lit with mirth. 

Where shines the brightest gem of Time 1 
Where is the “ silken down” of soul ? 

Lies it beneath a hidden shoal ? 

And what the name, and where the clime ? 

1 ask’d of fashions gay gallant, 

He cast a look to shame akin: 

“ The eyes that light yon hall within— 

Ah, these arc they my heart enchant 1” 

I ask’d an honest laborer where, 

As deep he press’d th’ unwearied spade, 

He smiled—a cot was in the glade— 

And pointing, whisper’d: “ Health and there !” 

Silent upon the couch of death, 

The soul whose hope is Heav’n replied: 

“ To live with Him, my Heav’nly Guide, 

And bless Him with my latest breath.” 

There are who seek o’er earth and seas; 

There are who find their gems above: 

Those find a transient joy and love, 

Eternal founts of pleasure, these. 

And so methouglit each had a gem 
He deem’d the brightest pearl of Time, 

’Tis sought and found in every clime— 

On Earth in Ileav’n—a diadem. 

Caledonia, N. Y. J. II. McNauohton. 

PURIFIED AFFECTIONS. 

There is something inexpressibly beau¬ 
tiful in the manifestation of the affections 
which spring up and flow forth from the 
better feelings of our nature—in those 
traits of holy feeling which prompt a moth¬ 
er’s love, in the confiding spirit of the child 
toward its parents and chosen playmates, 
and in the influence of that passion which 
incites to harmonious union of soul with 
soul. There is something holy in the trust¬ 
ing confidence of woman’s love,—some¬ 
thing unfathomable in the depth and ex¬ 
tent of her influence in the world. The 
music of an angel’s song dwells in her gentle 
tones of affection, with a power to win from 
wrong and sin —to incite the noblest oour- 
age, and prompt the highest resolves. 

Cherish then the spirit of kindly affec¬ 
tion. Let the love of childhood find a re¬ 
turn, never repulsing the confiding tender¬ 
ness every child displays when surround¬ 
ed by kindly influences. Remember how 
much of the joy of life flows from the sym¬ 
pathetic mingling of congenial spirits, and 
seek to bind such to you closer and closer 
with the golden links of affection’s easy 
bondage. 

You who declaim so bitterly against the 
evils of worldly existence, and the wicked¬ 
ness of your brother men, could you but 
discern the beauty and harmony which now 
reigns around you unheeded, its power to 
make you happy unemployed —or would 
you call forth from the chambers of mem¬ 
ory some treasured joy, or dream of happi¬ 
ness known in other years, or rekindle some 
strong emotion, which has given sunlight 
to your path, methinks you would oftener 
thank Heaven for those blessings shared 
and possessed, and cease to desire what 
your unthankfulness places above your de¬ 
serts. 

The heaven-born gift of prayer is yours. 
How sweet amid the cares and trials of life 
to turn from the fickleness of friends—the 
evils of poverty, or the pains of sickness 
to that unchanging and steadfast Friend 
who heedeth the cry of supplication, and 
noteth every occurrence—even “ the spar¬ 
rows fall.” To Him we can pour out the 
sorrows which oppress our hearts, and re¬ 
ceive in return His sympathy, and the 
knowledge that He careth for our welfare. 
Oh ! at such times we feel as though an¬ 
gels were ascending and descending, bear¬ 
ing unto God the burden of our suffering 
and our sorrow, and bringing down from 
his blessed Home above, messages of joy 
and love, the strength and consolation of 
our wearied soul. Mattie. 

Trumansburgh, N, Y- 1851. 

True generosity rises above the ordina¬ 
ry rules of social conduct, and flows with 
much too full a stream to be comprehend¬ 
ed within the precise marks of formal pre¬ 
cepts. It sacrifices every passion, and adds 
grace to every acquisition of the soul; and 
if it not necessarily includes, at least it re¬ 
flects, a lustre upon 'the whole circle of 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

It was among the loveliest customs of 
the ancients to bury the young at morning 
twilight; for as they strove to give the soft¬ 
est interpretation to death, so they imagined 
that Aurora, who loved the young, had 
stolen them to her embrace. 

Do good with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good. 
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.. . ^ , , t TTF SURPRISE. BAYARD TAYLOR —A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

^ VVl# tittUIiU Au ♦ J WAS surprised to see husband athome We have previously noticed the depart- 

by noon to-day. He drove up in an ele- ur e of Bayard Taylor on a voyage of dis- 
ON THE BANKS OF THE BEAUTIFUL RIVER. X gant carriage, in company with a merchant covery to the sources of the Nile. The 

" , , i with whom he once transacted business.— -vr v™L no,, in unpAkimr nf this 

Like a Foundling in slumber, the summer-day lay, , uover geen the gentleman before J NeW 1 0rk Da ? B ° 01 '’ 1,1 *P** Xn S 

On the crimsoning threshold of Even, . , , , & i event, pays a very List tribute to his ge- 

And I thoaglit Umtllic glow through "the azure-arched" lie is very talented as well as influential, It 1 ) J J 


a Foundling in ,.«,„bor ,„ e .uunncdny lay. , „„ver seen the gentleman before ; 

On the crimsoning threshold of Even, . , , ® n a ,* i • ' 

And I thought that the glow through “ the azure-arched” he is very talented as well as influential, t 
way” / is rumored. My husband introduced him, 

Was a glimpse of the coming of Heaven. then turning to me, said, “I have received 

There together we sat, by the beautiful stream, an earnest Invitation for you to visit the 

We had nothing to do but to love and to dream, - afternoon, and 

In the days that have gone on before. •) ’ , 

These are not the same days, though they bear the same his Wife says yOU must not deCiine ; SO we 
name, | will wait while you get ready ; take as 

with the ones I shall welcome no more ! much time as you desire for your toilet.” 

But it may be, the Angels are culling them o’er, This I knew was a hint that he wished 

For a Sabbath and Summer forever, me } o0 ]^ particularly well, and full of 

wonder I retired to mV chamber. There 

And the shroud shall be woven, no never . - 

In a twilight like that, Jenny June for a bride, was so strange, so gratified an expression 

Oil! what more of the world, could one wish for beside, upon his face, that I longed to question 

As we gazed on the River unrolled, . him, but of course found no opportunity. 

Till we heard, or we fancied. Us musicalItidle The on l y hlxury I have afforded myself 

When it flowed through the gate-way of gold. . J , , J ■ , ,, , ;i i R . 

this winter has been a rich black silk dress, 

Jenny June, then i said, let us Unger no more, this I put on, braided mv hair very care- 

Lc tthe oar, fully, anti on the whole, thought I looked 

And we’ll steal into Heaven together. prelty well. We were driven to- 

if the Angel on duty, our coming descries, Square, in Boston, and etopped before a 

You have nothingto do, but throw oil'the disguise, princely mansion. Mrs. A-received 

“ very cordially and with apparent affee- 
We have long been a waiting for thee!” tion, saying that although she did not know 

, . „ . . me, she Loped that henceforth I would 

Oh! how sweetly she spoke, ere she uttered a word, . .’ J , , c -_r T 

With that blush, partly hers, partly Even’s, visit cer, and make her my frien~. i was 

And that tone, like the dream of a song wc once heard, very much pleased with her appearance — 

As she whispered, “ that way is not Heaven’s; so free from affectation of every kind, she 

For the River that runs by the realm of the Blest, j s genuinely a lady; my heart went out 

Has no song in its ripple, no star on its breast- towards her, but I Could not express the 

Oh! THAT River is nothing like this ! ' ’ r 

For it glides on in shadow, beyond the world’s west, pleasure i telt. 

Till it breaks into beauty and bliss!” “We are to have a meeting of friends 

I am lingering yet, but i linger alone, this afternoon,” she continued, and as they 

On the banks of the Beautiful River, will be gentlemen, we will give up the front 

> ’Tis the twin of that day, but the way where it shone parlor, and sit down and enjoy a little chat 

J Bears the willow-tree’s shadow forever! by ourselves.” 

DON’T STAND ON THE TRACK- A1 ' ‘° ° f f UrSe ; but 1 

__ felt perfectly at home in her elegant room, 

1 Have you ever stood, my friend, upon a and soon reposed the utmost confidence in 

’ railroad track, and watched the cars as they my charming acquaintance. I observed 


COUNTRY CHURCH YARDS. 

Use every means to make them green, 
shady, and consequently delightsome. Spare 
not the rich loam. Bring the trees, both 
shady and ornamental, from the nursery or 


THOUGHTS ON AUTUMN. 


Autumn, the season of the “sere and 


the forest, and plant them around the sane- ye ]j ow ] ea fo’ j s here a^ain, and although its 
tuary. Let it be a fixed purpose, that tho J , . , o o 


nets very laiciucu as wen cio unmviH.™, | * - . - -, , | - , , , , , -_- coming was announced with warm suns 

is rumored. My husband introduced him nius and purity of character, and records be but one dehghteome^spotn he ^ ^ ^ fa(Jed lpaye8 

I T SSTht I f0ll ° W1 ? S i . h ; th -to unwntten page in j A s ° tranger , with whom we falling from the tree, the ripened fruit up- 


much time as you desire for your toilet.” &e written ot ny a stranger, or tor granger 
This I knew was a hint that he wished eyes. We have not the happiness to be of 
me to look particularly well, and full of the circle of lus friends, though these par- 
wonder I retired to mv chamber. There agraphs evince our appreciation of his char- 
wasso strange, so gratified an expression acter; and this passage of his history we 
upon his face, that I longed to question learned but casually, in one of those sub- 
him, but of course found no opportunity. dued conversations in which society recog- 
The only luxury I have afforded myself nises such sacred events in the histones of 
this winter has been a rich black silk dress; its best loved membra.s. 
this I put on, braided mv hair very care- In llls boyhood, Bayard Taylor discov- 
fully, and on the whole, thought I looked ered in a fair young angel of the place 

pretty well. We were driven to- where he was born, that portion of himself 

Square, in Boston, and stopped before a which, according to the old mystery, shou d 

I princely mansion. Mrs. A-received crown each nature with perfection and hap- 

me very cordially, and with apparent affee- piness. When he aspired, she was at the 


, . . ,. -n church doors. A stranger, with whom we 

his personal history: Eds. Rural, chanced to be traveling a few years ago, 

There is a little episode in the life of remarked, as we passed a house surround- 
Bayard Taylor, which, perhaps, should not ed with evergreens, that children whose 
be written of by a stranger, or for stranger paternal home was made thus pleasant, sel- 
eyes. We have not the happiness to be of dom forsook it. And we may say that the 


ed with evergreens, that children whose 
paternal home was made thus pleasant, sel¬ 
dom forsook it. And we may say that the 
house of God, whose premises were made 
pleasant and attractive outwardly, can hard- 


on the stem, and the wind sighing and 
moaning through the forestand around our 
habitations, tells us that Autumn is here, 
and that storms, and wind, and snow are 
in its wake, and will soon burst upon us. 

There is a vast field for contemplation 


ly lose its auditory. Where the church spread ou t before the observing mind, in 
court is made attractive for its coolness amid the ch s uf the seasons . Most vivid- 
the heat of summer, the panting parishoner ° . ,.™ , . 

will not scorn to spend the sultry Sabbath L do they portray the different eras of 
noon there. Look to this matter. Do not man’s life. Y outh embarks upon the sea 


In his boyhood, Bayard Taylor discov- say, it will be years before the trees set to- of life with bright dreams and a light heart, 
ered in a fair young angel of the place day will produce much shade. Be it so, hope [ s bis guiding star, and pleasure, 
where he was born, that portion of himself the fact of their growing will give you the weaUh Qr fame the goal of h i s ambition, 
which, according to the old mystery, should joy of anticipation for years to come, and „ „ Qr(3C wav 


Square, in Boston, and stopped before a which, according to the old mystery, should joy of anticipation lor yea^ ™ and if troubles or cares obstruct his way, 

nnneel v mansion Mrs A-_received crown each nature with perfection and hap- yield you the satisfaction of action not for 

me ver'y cordially,‘and with apparent affee- piness. When he aspired, she was at the the present alone! Do your duty in this -like the showers of spring dispelled by 

tion saying that although she did not know faraway end of the high reaching vista, thing, and patiently watt for the beauty and the warm rays of the sun, they are sur- 

me,’ she hoped that henceforth I would holding in her hand the hoped for crown, the shade. — A mer. Courier. mounted by hope, energy andambition.— 

visit her, and make her my friend. I was In a letter which he sent from Rome, we sleeping flowers Summer comes and finds the youth a man, 

very much plowed with her appearance- see what substance his dreams were of, SLb ““_ # ' -deeply immersed in cares and business, 

so free from affectation of every kind, she while <* hundred ages hovered abou is Almost all flowers sleep during the night and appr „aches, and he is da- 

is genuinely a lady; my heart went out Deu lu oinu msbuui. Pbe mangold goes to bed with the sun, . . , , 

towards her, but I could not express the IN italy. and with him rises weeping. Many plants sitting by us nesi e in quie an p en y, 

nleasure I felt. T .... „ ,.... are so sensitive that their leaves close du- with the fruits of his labor gathered around 


In a letter which he sent from Rome, we 
see what substance his dreams were of, 


approached? How stealthily and cat-like that a table w^s set in me centre or me 
they creep upon you, until in a moment other parlor covered with a beautiful white 
they are gone! To one standing at some cloth that hung nearly to the floor ; I 

j o. ° if fomo fnv o Qtinn pnrl rliri 


so free from affectation of every kind, she while a hundred ages hovered about his 
is genuinely a lady; my heart went out to bind lus soui: 
towards her, but I could not express the italy. 

pleasure I felt. . . Dear Lillian all I wished is won! 

“We are to have a meeting ot tnends ] s it beneath Italia’s sun, 
this afternoon,” she continued, and as they Where olive orchards gleam and quiver 

will be gentlemen, we will give up the front Along the hanks of Arno s river. 

parlor, and sit down and enjoy a little chat Thro’ laurel leaves, the dim green light 
hv nnr<!elvf j s ” Falls on my forehead as I write, 

J ... " ' , . - i , T And the sweet chimes of vespers ringing, 

All was mystery to me ot course, but J B j cn(1 with the C antadina’s singing, 
felt perfectly at home in her elegant room, , .. 

J J 1 ii L A. Rich is the soil with Fancy’s gold; 

and soon reposed the utmost confidence in The 8tirring me mories of old 

my charming acquaintance. I observed Rise thronging in my haunted vision, 

that a table wf-s set in the centre of the And wake my spirit’s young ambition. 


sleeping flowers. 

Almost all flowers sleep during the night. 
The marigold goes to bed with the sun, 
and with him rises weeping. Many plants 


cloth, that hung nearly to the floor ; I 
distance, “they present a different appear- thought it too small for a collation, and did 
ance. He is aware of their rapid motion, not trouble myself with conjecture, 
and is amazed at the foolhardiness which Very soon, a few gentlemen came-fine, 
lingers in their path. Upon philosophi- noble lookingmen;some ofthem Iremem- 
cal principles, this is easily explained. In bered having seen before Others kept 
the former position, the cars move in the calling, tdl there we [e, I should suppose, 

. . i « i • r* cAmn fnn nrDQpnt At. met mv hnshaml pn- 


direct line it vision, »nd the chief notice some ten present At last my husband en- 
which the eye takes of their approach, is tered, leaning on the arm of Mr. A , 
from the slow increase of the angle which he looked pale but happy, 
they subtend. In the latter position, the I was bewildered, when I saw the gen- 
train moves across the line of vision, and in tlemen all rise and take him by the hand 
addition to the very rapid increase of the and seem to express so much pleasure and 


rle which it subtends, the eye marks also approbation. 


the frightful speed which it passes objects 
both intervening and beyond. The inex¬ 
perienced, nay, the practiced eye therefore, 
often misjudges of the danger, and many a 
sad spectacle has been produced by the 


Presently Mr. A-went towards the 

table and lifted the cloth, when lo! a whole 
service of silver glisened there. To my 
utter astonishment, one of the merchants 
took his stand by the table and presented 


of those who thought there was yet ^ in the name of the gentlemen present, 
i)ou(i .j i to my husband. 1 he sudden surprise was 

»safest rule, then, my friend, which almost too much for me, and Mrs. A_— 

„ .rive vou in the matter is, “Never P^sed her arm around my waist or I be- 


time enough. 

) The safest rule, then, my friend, which 
) we can give you in the matter is, “ Never 
( stand upon the track.” You may stand 
' } there many times, and dream of no dan- 
|{ ger. But in some ill-fated moment, the 
[') train may wind around some neighboring 
j; curve, and steal suddenly upon you, and 
j: then a little trepidation—a slight mistep - 


Dear Lillian all 1 wished is won! 

1 sit beneath Italia’s sun, 

Where olive orchards gleam and quiver 
Along the hanks of Arno’s river. 

Thro’ laurel leaves, the dim green light 
Falls on rny forehead as I write, 

And the sweet chimes of vespers ringing, 
Blend with the cantadina’s singing. 

Rich is the soil with Fancy’s gold; 

The stirring memories of old 

Rise thronging in my haunted vision, 

And wake my spirit’s young ambition. 

But, as the radiant sunsets close 
Above Val D’Arno’s bovvers of rose, 

My soul forgets the olden glory 
And deems our love a dearer story. 

Thy words, in Memory’s ear outchime 
The music of the Tuscan rhyme; 

Thou stnndest here—the gentle hearted— 
Amid the shades of hards departed! 

Their garlands of immortal bay, * 

I see before thee fade away, 

And turn from Petrarch’s passion glances, 

To my own dearer heart romances. 

Snd is the opal glow that fires 
The midnight of the cypress spires, 

And cold the scented wind that closes 
The hearts of bright Etruscan roses: 

Tho fair Italian dream I chased, 

A single thought of thee effaced; 

For the true clime of song nnd sun 
Lies in the heart which mine hath won! 

[1845. 

There are a thousand evil things that 
mar each plan of joy; the marriage was 
deferred, perhaps for the poet to make his 
way in the world; and when he came from 
California there was perceived another 


are so sensitive that their leaves close du- with the truitsot his tauor gatnereu around 
ring the passage of a cloud. The dande- h’m; and be it gold, glory, or pleasure, for 


lion opens at five or six in the morning, 
and shuts at nine in the evening. The 
“ goat’s beard” wakes at three in the morn¬ 
ing, and shuts at five or six in the after¬ 
noon. The common daisy shut up its blos¬ 
som in the evening and opens its “ day’s 


which he has toiled, he now finds how far 
short it falls of the expectation of his youth, 
and he calmly looks forward to the next 
season, which is Winter—and Death. 

Oh, there are solemn truths written upon 


eye” to meet the early beams of the morn- the face of nature at this season of the 


ing sun. The crocus, tulip, and many oth¬ 
ers, close their blossoms at different hours 
towards evening. The ivy-leaved lettuce 
opens at eight in the morning, and closes 


year. We look abroad upon the beautiful 
things of earth, and see naught but death 
and decay; each tree, shrub and flower— 


forever at four in the afternoon. The night- each blade of grass, bear witness to the 
flowering cereus turns night into day. It great truth, “ passing away,” and were we 
begins to expand its magnificent sweet- no(; assure d that in the warm suns of spring, 
scented blossoms in the twilight, it is full- the naked tree woukl again put forth its 

blown at midnight, and closes never to open . a 

•L.L i cj t i foliage, the flower once more raise its scent- 
again with the dawn of day. In a clover & ’ h 

field not a leaf opens until after sunrise !— head towards the blue heavens, and the 

wild bird return to its favorite haunts, we 


So says a celebrated English author, who 


has devoted much time to the study of CO uld not well reconcile our hearts to this 
plants, and often watched them during their stern law of sure decay. Think of it, ye 
quiet slumbers. Those plants, which seem , ones,-look abroad over the 

to be awake all night, he styles “ the bats 6 . „ , 

and owls of the vegetable kingdom.” l°vely earth-see vegetation fading and dy- 

___ ing, and going back to Mother Earth, and 

BOYS, LOOK HERE. read thereon the simple truth that life 

Bovs! look herfoand remember that “ ‘ h “ s aIul with tho Au ; un ™' “P assin S 

rvnvonimvonnn hnnmmro nil tVnnrro Yah R.WSV.” L* ^1. .A.LLEN. 


iieve I should have fallen. I gathered from defem "S f e w f 1,1 hcalll ’t 

the few words spoken, that my husband and all that could be done for her was of 
had discharged every debt, with interest ; "« f™' 1 ! ‘he suggestion came the 


Boys ! look here, and remember that ls 111 
perseverance conquers all things. You away, 
have heard of Henry Clay; how did he 
acquire his greatness ? Let him tell. In 
a speech at the exhibition at the National j T 
Law School, at Ballston Spa., he said: i _ f 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 


It is only shallow minded pretenders, 
who either make distinguished origin a mat- 


had discharged every debt, with interest ; 
and his creditors were so much delighted 


doubt, and finally the terrible conviction 


“ Constant, persevering application will ter of perS onal merit, or obscure origin a 
accomplish everything. To this quality, if matter 0 f personal reproach. Taunt and 
I may be allowed to speak of myself, more scoffin<r at t h e humble condition of early 


flliu. Alio L1CUILUIO DL1U OU m uuu UUJIV uuvkA . , 1,1 

with his honorable conduct that they had tl> a ‘ ha<1 tla! anli 

deter mined to confer this costly gift upon >"g- 1 ° T"f. F,l ^ 


than to anything else, do I owe the little 
success which I have attained. Left in 


din n o fnT “ind w sl S der toUfink K* as a token of their commendation. ?ay, ana wnen no e « quite u« , 
slip of the f° 0 ‘-andwe slimWer tothmk aftermrds introduced to each of he might make little journeys with her, 

your crushed and bleeding body. ^ and j coulJ not but fee , d of and minister to her gently as none could 

Perhaps, now, my traveling friend, as m ,, husband , when I heard their praises, but one whose light came from her eyes, 

you sit quite at your ease in your well- so 'Virmly bestowed he married her; while her sun was setting 

cushioned car, reading (with interest, we ‘ “ Now,” said he, as we rode home, “how he placed his hand in hers that he might 

hope) the Railroad Gazette, you are con- mu(jh we need a beautiful city mansion, in go her d ,°wn to the night. I here are 
gratulating yourself that you arc very can- which tQ di j our rich serv i ce .” not many such marriages; there were nev- 

tious, and require no such warning. bull „ M “ never lpt us be er any holier since the father of mankind 

1 say with all soberness, “Don't stand upon ^ 'fe, «s ratfter own a dear looked up in the face of our mother. She 

the track.” You cannot avoid all the evils , i(t|e M (mr relt viUage ^ and l win lived a few days, a few weeks, perhaps, and 

of life. Perils are around you on every never m0 = • h [ m c i ty plrSsures. We then he came back to his occupations, and 

hand. But there are calamities, which, so ^ ve gQ ha p >» it was never mentioned that there had 

to speak, move in right lines Don’t plant ' Hig on]y answer was a glad> bright smile, been any such events in his life. 

yourselt in their path, and deiy them. _ Olive Branch. Have we done wrong in mentioning such 

Don’t stand in their track, and disregard -- an incident? As we have said, Bayard 

them. THE BEST OFFICE OF WIT. Taylor is a stranger to us, except as an 

Perhaps at the very last station, you re- author; it is to exhibit his character as an 

freshed (as you call it) the inner man with Let every one beware of the sensible ef- author t h at we have suffered ourselves to 


ing. He watched her suffering day by ear ] y ]jfo to work my own way alone, with- 
day, and when hope was quite dead, that out friends or pecuniary resources, and 


“» u . u scoffing at the humble condition ot early 
e bfo atiects nobody in America but those 

Left in wbo are foolish enough to indulge in them, 
e, with- and tbey are generally sufficiently punished 
es,. and by the published rebuke. A man who is 


| j of your crushed and bleeding body. 

\ ( Perhaps, now, my traveling friend, as 
I ( you sit quite at your ease in your well- 
|) cushioned car, reading (with interest, we 
| j hope) the Railroad Gazette, you are con¬ 
gratulating yourself that you are very cau¬ 
tious, and require no such warning. Still 


of life. Perils are around you on every never more sigh for city pleasures. We then he came back to lus occupations, and 
hand. But there are calamities, which, so ^ ve gQ ,, it was never mentioned that there had 

to speak, move in right lines Don’t plant c R[s on]y flnswer wag a glad> brig bt smile, been any such events in his life. 

yourselt in their path, and deiy them. _ Olive Branch. Have we done wrong in mentioning such 

Don’t stand in their track, and disregard -- an incident? As we have said, Bayard 

them. THE BEST OFFICE OF WIT. Taylor is a stranger to us, except as an 

Perhaps at the very last station, you re- author; it is to exhibit his character as an 

freshed (as you call it) the inner man with Let every one beware of the sensible ef- author that we ba ve suffered ourselves to 
some strong potation. My friend, it so, feet of witty men upon him, they gild lies, } nvade these privacies. It is agreed that 
you are standing “on the track,” while the so that base coin may pass tor true, that p j g conduc t in all the circumstances was 
great car of retribution comes thundering which is grossly wrong, wit may make fas- worth the knights of old. These knights 
on—moving in a right line approaching cinating; when no argument could per- wou j d ] iaV e felt the succeeding impulse, 
with steady and rapid wheels. Will it not suade you, the coruscations of wit may daz- wWcll guides Bayard Taylo.r to the bold 
bear down and crush you? zle and blind you; when duty presses jou, en ^ erpr i se j n which so many have perished, 

Perhaps you spend an occasoinal even- the threatenings of this human lightning of findinfT out the secret of a continent, so 
ing with a party ot friends, amusing your- may make you afraid to do light. Re- ^ a t he may redeem it from ghouls and 
selves with cards or dice, staking small member that the very best office of wit is, 0 [fo r r fo r the occupation and dominion of 
sums to make the game interesting. My only a torch, by which men may cheer the men 

friend, you are standing “on the track.”— gloom of a dark way. When it sets up to ' --—.-- 

Thousands have stood there and perished, be your counsellor or your guide, it is the Abter Dinner Dozing. —Dr. Combe, 
Don’t wait to hear the pantings of the iron fool’s fire, flitting irregularly and leading wbo [ s good authority, says that sleeping 
steed and the rattling of rushing wheels, you into the quag or morass. The great a fter dinner is a bad practice. On awaking 
but fly from the track. At a safe distance Dramatist represents a witty sprite to have f ron q such indulgence, there is generally 
stand and view the wrecks which yon pon- put an ass’ head upon a man’s shoulders; gome degree of febrile excitement, in con- 
derous train will spread before you. beware that you do not let this mischiev- SC q Ue nce of the latter stages of digestion 

Be advised, my friend. It is not always ous sprite put an ape’s head upon your’s. being hurried on; it is only useful in old 
easy to know when you are standing “on If God has not given you this quicksilver, people, and in some cases of disease. Sleep 
the track,” and yet true it is that if you no art can make it; nor need you regret it. becomes wholesome only to the healthy 
stand there, you are in danger. Be vigi- The stone, the wood, and the iron, are a when taken at those hours pointed out by 
lant, therefore. Look well to the ground thousand times more valuable to society nature; an excess of it produces lassitude 
on which you plant your fee\ and forget than pearls and diamonds and rnre gems; and corpulency, and utterly debases and 
not for yet these many days, our parting and sterling sense and industry, and integ- stupifies the mind. Corpulent people should 
words, “Don’t stand upon the track.”— rity f ‘are better a thousand times, in the sleep little and upon hard beds, while they 
N. Y. Railroad Guide. hard work of life, than the brilliance of wit. should take abundance of exercise and live 

____ —Beecher's Lectures. abstemiously, that their unhealthy bulk 

Perhaps the most acceptable kind of -may be reduced. 

flattery consists less in eulogising a man’s Where the mouth is sweet and the eyes TY~ 

actions, or talents, than in decrying those of intelligent, there is always the look of beau- Unless a tree has blossomed in spring, 
bi s r i va i. ty, with a right observer.— Leigh Hunt. you will vainly look for fruit on it in autumn. 


with no other than a common education, I no j. as bamedof himself need not be asham- 
saw that the pathway before was long, ed of his ear i y condition. It did not hap- 
steep and rugged, and that the height up- n tQ me to be born in a log cabin but my 
on which I had ventured to fix the eye of elder brothers and sisters were born in a 
my ambition, could be reached only by toil j ocr ca bi n> raised among the snow drifts of 
the most severe, and a purpose the most in- ]^ w Hampshire, at a period so early, that 
domitable. But, shrinking from no labor, when the smoke first rose from its rude 
disheartened by no obstacles, I struggled chim ney, and curled over the frozen hill, 
on. No opportunity, which the most ther e was no similar evidence of a white 
watchful vigilance could secure, to exer- man > s habitation between it and the settle- 
cise my power, was permitted to pass by ments on the rivers of Canada, 
unimproved.” ^ Its remains still exist: I make it an an- 

THE NEWSPAPER. [ carr >\ cllil< ! rcn .*» 

-- teach them the hardships endured by the 

As we feel the sunshine; as we breathe generations which have gone before them, 
the balmy air; as we draw our life of life f love t0 dwe u on t he tender recollections, 
from household affection—all unconscious- the kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
ly—so we drink in the pleasures and bless- narra tfons and incidents which mingle with 
ings of the newspaper; careless yet eager, a q j know of this primitive family abode. I 
and though dependent, unthankful. He weep to think that none of those who inhab- 
must be an imaginative man who can tell [ ted [ t are now among the living; and if 
the value of the newspaper, for only he can ever j f ad affectionate veneration for him 
fancy what it would be to be deprived of w j 10 ra i se d it, and defended it against sav- 
it. Another Byron might write another ao . e v foj ence and destruction, cherished all 


“ Darkness” on the state of a world news¬ 
paperless. If we should attempt to per¬ 
sonify such a world, it would be under the 
form of a blind man holding in his hand 
the empty string from whicii his dog has 
escaped; or the good lady in Hood’s pic¬ 
ture, with her foot advanced to step on 
board a steamer, which she suddenly ob¬ 
serves to have moved six feet from the 
wharf. Or, again, a stranger in the bot¬ 
tom of a mine, who, after blowing out his 


domestic comforts beneath its roof, and thro’ 
the fire and blood of seven years’ revolu¬ 
tionary war shrank from no toil, no sacrifice, 
to serve his country, and to raise his chil¬ 
dren to a condition better than his own, may 
my name and the name of ray posterity, be 
blotted forever from the memory of man¬ 
kind. —Daniel Webster. 

HAPPINESS OF HOME. 

Let no man ever think of happiness 


abstemiously, that their unhealthy bulk 
may be reduced. 

Unless a tree has blossomed in spring, 
you will vainly look for fruit on it in autumn. 


“ D?lv Y’” runs t0 the shaft and tin(ls that distinct from the happiness of home. The 
somebody has taken away the ladder.— N. gayest must have the i r s i c k, languid and 

P- Willis. ___solitary hours. The busiest must often 

There is much wholesome advice con- relax from their labor, and there must be 
tained in the following few lines; some retreat for them where they may 

Eat only what is proper food, seek refreshment from their cares, and col- 

Drink only that which does you good, foct the spirits which disappointments SO 

L^on'iy*vThJuwm be‘reared- frequently depress. They who live the 

Then you will have no cause to say, most fo r tke public, Still live for tbe public 

“ I was a fool on yesterday i” . f « , 

-^--— but in a small part, and they are apt to find 

He who knows the world will not be too the public service a heavy burden, which 
bashful, and he who knows himself will gentler encouragement than that of ambi- 
never be impudent. tion must furnish the strength to support. 
































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-TO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


AunraBomlb. #0111011 SnWligtlJtt. 

It 13 n °t my intention to attempt to account for _____ 

cw- the causes of these wonderful phenomena, the 
Ljmost vivid displays of which are seen as we ap- ARRIVAL OF TH& CANADA. 

proach from thc e( l uator t0 the regions that sur- Three Days Later from Europe. 

t.^»?3r@ 6 ‘y§63?&> *‘ X!i v ' r round the artic circle. In certain seasons, and in - 

~ . , or , some years, thev are far more brilliant and fre- , *^ E . W ^ 0RK ’ A. M. 

ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 9, 1851. TOU , , The Canada brings a decline of Jo in cotton. 

_ ____quent than in others. When we have an opportu- Sales 86 000 hales 6 

The County Fairs, held during the past week nity ’ "' e S , hould never let h pass by UR improved, Manchester muket was depressed, 

were, so far as we have ascertained, creditable and to make the most of these exhibitions of nature, Breadstuff*.-Scarcely any variation in price, 

well attended.' Delegates from the Rural office as the >' take P lace at each of their returning peri- ^ n “ bS^Sds^trifl^de^r!’ “ b 
were present, and took notes, at the Ontario, Gen- ods - 1S not a ' 0116 whether it is cold or hot, wet There has been a moderately increasing de- 
esee, Orleans, and Cayuga shows. Accounts of or dry, sunshine or shade, that should attract our mand for wheat, buyers having operated & cau- 
the two former are given in this number—the oth. attention, but we should all be close and habitual tiously. 

ers will be noticod in our next. We learn that the observers of the quiet and unfform, as well as the Corn being scarce, good samples on the spot 
Onondaga Fair—held on the 1st and 2d—was the more grand and splendid operations that are con- jg'quoted 26s bd^ whited7s @28s 
best ever held in that noble agricultural county.— stantly going on in the world of wonders by which In provisions the market has undergone but 
We hope to receive brief reports from correspond^ we are encompassed. little change. More inquiry for bacon, and 

ents in the counties whose exhibitions we find it During the present season, the Northern Lio-hts stock nearly exhausted. Shoulders-had receded, 
impossible to attend. No report has yet been re. in this section, have been more than ordinarily J'' ansac T tiol 'f P ork \ ve f °l ,ly of a retai i char - 

ceived from either Allegany, Chenango, Cattarau- heantifnland errand \t ti c n i t<ir ’ 11 b except tor the hist rate brands, 

, . . 6 „ , beautitul and grand. More for the purpose of call- sales were difficult to effect. There is a large 

Uin / 8 °?’ • 8 !u° U ’ non a ^ a> or a > llc - iug attention to future occurrences of this kind, stock of all descriptions in market. Sales dur- 
Will our friends m those counties supply the de- , f t __inc the week very lierlit. Fine Qualities rm>nt. a 




ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 9, 1851. 


The County Fairs, held during the past week 


#omgn Sutdligratf. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CANADA. 
Three Days Later from Europe. 



ARRIVAL OF THE PROMETHEUS. —W. W. Corcoran, Esq., the eminent banker 

Two Weeks Later. has given '- 500 to Bather Mathew. 

- -The receipts of the Ohio State Fair for En- 

The steamer Prometheus arrived at New York tries, Admission Fees, &c., were $8,209. 

September*'* h*™* left SaU JuaU °' 1 ^ 26th - The amount of Treasury notes outstanding 

epiem er. on the 1st inst., was $ 105,861. 

She brings 16o passengers and $123,000 in gold , , 

st, $100,000 of which is for Thompson & -A lino of propellers has been established be- 

itchcock. tween New \ ork arid Providence. 

Herdatesfrom San Francisco, are to the Sept. -The Institute for the blind, in Louisville, 


New A ork, Oct. 1—9% A. M. on the 4th inst., having left San Juan on the 26th 
The Canada brings a decline of i u cotton, of September. 


Sales 36,000 bales. 

Manchester market was depressed. 
Breadstuffs.— Scarcely any variation in price. 
American and Canadian flour iu best demand, 
and best brands a trifle dearer. 


She brings 165 passengers and $123,000 in gold 
dust, $100,000 of which is for Thompson & 
Hitchcock. 

Her dates from San Francisco, are to the Sept. 


There has been a moderately increasing de- Juan Del Sud on the 20th Sept, with 220 passeu- 
inand for wheat, buyers having operated cau- gers and $100,000 in gold dust, 
tiously. It is reported that the steam propeller La Fay- 

Corn bring scarce, good samples on the spot ette was entirely destroyed by fire in the harbor of 


6th, brought by the Pacific, which arrived at San was burnt Tuesday evening. Loss $8000. 

Juan Del Sud on the 20th Sepu with 220 passen--The number of persons who have visited 


Niagara Falls this season lias been from 90 to 100,- 
000 . 


were Od. per quarter dearer. Ameriean yellow Chagres on the 11th of September. Her cargo — 
is quoted 26s. 6d.; white 27s.@28s. 6d. was partially saved. 6 Lind 


-It is now stated by authority that Jenny I ( 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


wnr’ T r ’ w T ~ iu S attenlion t0 ^ure occurrences of this kind. 

Will our friends in those counties supply the de- , , „ . , T . , ’ 

., . „ than for any thing else, I wish to mention one or 

_ two rather remarkable instances. 

Meteorological Abstract. On the evenings of Saturday and Sunday, the 

■- 6 th and 7th of September last, I watched with 

by l. wetherell. feelings of excited interest, a gorgeous display of 

*-~ thermometer, i ~\ , Northern Lights from the brow of “Pioneer Hill,” 

Sept. MAX . | mix. | mean. 1 RAIN ~ | " 1M)S - —that portion of the Mountain Ridge which runs 

I I I s w. nw. along the northern limits of our village. Between 

18 72 41 | 56.66 | i s w. n w. me and the flaming sky, where gigantic shadows 

20 76 56 67.00 ® v w ' ** W ‘ seem ed to walk as “ things of life,” there was no 

21 64 54 65.00 n e. intervening object, and the whole view was both 

2*2 01 40 54.66 n k. 

23 67 56 6t.oo s w. w. clear and expanded. About 9 o’clock, I observed 

| 4 36 49 66 s w ^ numberless lines or columns of waving light dart 

2(5 58 50 5s!33 s w! k.’ up and move backwards and forwards in fitful 

|| 5 I] 52 54 J .4 ne.’ rapidity, rising almost to the zenith, splendidly il- 

29 I 58 I 47 52.66 n. s w. luminating that part of the sky with a flood of 

--1-!-'-!- electric flashes, then slowly descending and finally 

remarks. sinking below the verge of the horizon and disap- 

The monthly mean temperature of Sept. 62.29 deg P ear ing from the sight. The evening was lovely 


actor. I 11 beet, except for the first rate brands, relates to the remainder of the State ticket, we 
sales were difficult to effect. There is a large think we cannot he wrong in saving that the pros- 
stock of all descriptions in market. Sales dur- pect is much in favxir of the Democratic candi- 
ing the week very light. Fine qualities meet a dates, Joseph W. McCorvile and Edward Mc- 


ready sale. Lard quiet at 46s.@48s. 


Marshall, Democrats for Congress are doubtless 


The British funds during the week did not ex- elected, 
liibit much activity. The transactions being al- The mining news is favorable. A terriblecon- 
most entirely limited to consols, the fluctuations flagration occurred at Marysville on the even- 
of which are trifling. On Friday, the market ing of Aug. 30th. Three entire squares were 

Wflfi firm Vmf nnt mnoli Tin •it* nnee run a i J n U., --• :__ A on c *i 1 • i 


Sept. 1851. 
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IS quoted 26s. 6d.; white 27s.@28s, 6d. was partially saved. Linci will give a Concert in Buffalo on the 15th ; 

In provisions the market has undergone but Scattered returns of the late election are receiv- instant. ( 

little change. More inquiry for bacon, and ed. Sacramento City goes Democratic 106 ma- -The village of West Point, Iowa, is report- < 

stock nearly exhausted. Shoulders-had receded, jority; and the county about 400 on the same side, ed to have lost one tenth of its Donulatinn hv rhnl 

Transactions in pork were only of a retail char- The Alta California of the 6th says: So far as th£ 1 population b> chol- , 

acter. In beef, except for the first rate brands, relates to the remainder of the State ticket we . “ ‘ , 

sales were difficult to effect. There is a large think we cannot he wrong in saving that the pros- - Jn ISew ° rIeans . paving the streets with < 

stock of all descriptions in market. Sales dur- pect is much in favxir of the Democratic candi- S( l uare blocks of granite, a la Russ, is coming into ( 

ing the week very light. Fine qualities meet a dates, Joseph YV. McCorvile and Edward Me- v °gne. / 

reatly sale. Lard quiet at 46s.@48s. Marshall, Democrats for Congress are doubtless -Catherine Hayes has made arrangements to 

The British funds during the week did not ex- elected. _ give a Concert, the proceeds to be applied to th„ \,. 

hibit much activity. T he transactions being al- The mining news is favorable. A terrible con- benefit of the Father Mathew FnnH l 

most entirely limited to consols, the fluctuations flagration occurred at Marysville on the even- l, , , ?ri 1 ^ run<L 

of which are trifling. On Friday, the market ing of Aug. 30th. Three entire squares were Mrs. Judson, widow of tne late Dr. Judson 

was firm, but not much business was done. The burned comprising about 80 buildings. The loss and children arrived at Boston by the Canada with ,J- 

closing price for consols on that day was 95% is estimated at a half a million. The burnt dis- health niu ch improved by the voyage, 

for money. trict comprises the business part of the city. Far--The Gardiner (Me.) Transcript says the m 

ofSK per cent tafreSjJ SSMOo”’ 8 * C °' ”” ** Wwi *» ^ "* of , lh “ , S , t “ t0 thi * ( < 

show an increase of $216,032 in both depart- The Indians were troublesome on the route oi • 

me nT' t -n from the Great Salt Lake city to Sacremento. ~ 1 he °f feh er, ff m New Grieam is said ( 

The politico} condition o t Europe portends The mail riders were attacked several times but t0 ^eld trom twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars J. 

farther troubles, which may not be far distant, escaped. Several emigrants have been killed. per annu,n * < j - 

It is reported that the treaty recently conclud- Business has been interrupted to some extent -There is a family of seven brothers and sis. ]' 

ed by Prussia, with Hanover, will eventuate in by the election, but a brisk trade was anticipated ters in Newark, N. J., in which there has not been (5 

the dissolution of Zol V erem, and that Bavaria, in a few days, it being about the season for miners a death in fifty-three years. )| 

Saxony and \Y irtemberg will secede from the laying in their winter stores. Flour has been ac- T , J . .. , . . <8; 

league, and the Honstowns in the meantime fol- live and prices firm. The following quotations .• fere’s at the present ti mo, eleven mstitu. | 

low the example of Hanover and become free are from the prices current of the 6th Sept. tions in tne united Ctates devoted exclusively to < | 

harbors of the collective union. This movement Gallego vnd Haxhells ll,50al2. • Sweet wes- the education of the deaf and dumb. 


harbors of the collective union. This movement 


Do. last year, 60.55 “ and mild,such as was well calculated to invite ou t 

The last half this year, 55.06 “ those who like to witness in their sublimity these 

Do. last year, 58,99 “ rich scenes in our northern climes. The light- 

The mean temperature of Sept. 1848, 56.20 “ embroidered arch of cloud, above which streamed 
Do. of last half same year, 50.86 “ these flashes of fire, seemed only as a shadowy 

The weather during the week of the Annual curtain to slightly dim the dazzling glories which 
Agricultural Fair was cool, fair and very dusty.— shone behind them. T he silver rays of the moon. 
The first half of September was very warm; the as moved in unobscured brightness above, re¬ 
last half, quite cool—the mean of the month being fleeted on the fields and forests below, and added 
about the average mean of September for the last much to the striking effect of the whole exhibition, 
ten years. The month was noted for several Last Monday night, beginning early in the eve- 
splendid aurorie. Slight frost on several mornings. n ' n ff> there was another magnificent display of this 


is laid to the charge of Prussia. An important tern 13,50. Corn 3,00a350. Corn meal 7 50 
rumor prevailed in Hamburg, at the latest advi- Mess Pork 15. Clear do 1700. Boots a- 


tions in the United States devoted exclusively to 
the education of thc deaf and dumb. 

-Chief Justice Nelson, of Oregon, has decided 

that the testimony of Indians is not ndmissable 


rumor prevailed in Hamburg, at the latest advi- Mess Pork 15. Clear do 1700. Boots and that the testimony of Indians is not admissable I 

ces, to the effect that the cities of Hamburg, Lu- shoes were in a great abundance, and clothing against whites • <1 

bee and Bremen were to be suppressed by the generally was very dull from the great nuantitv in ° mi,» -n e , • , , . (If 1 

Diotof Frankfort, and be anneitd to theLher market. The name may be said rf pork” - % ) h « “/oat npologtae. for havtngna. I - 

German states. and a great variety of other articles. “ SIgned to the ,nfant P nnces3 of s P ai « 0 «'y twenty- ; | 

^ Iu France there has been a conference between Robinson who was reprieved by the Governor five names - wlien >'i fact she received twenty-six. I 

the Minister of F oreign Affairs, the Spanish Am- was executed by the peoplo. -Ten more of the wounded prisoners connect. , 8 i 

bassador and Lord Normanby, growing out of The dates from Astoria, Oregon, are to August ed with Lopez's expedition, had been captured in ; s ( 
the receipt of a despatch from Madrid. These- 27. Mrs. Elizabeth Gaines, wife of Governor the mountains and brought to Havana. 

cret is not divulged. Gaines, of Oregon, died on the 13th of August T i w n V . J 

Tlir> elimipoo nf tliu 8 august. -1 he 8t. John New Brunswicker savs the ! 


ten years. The month was noted for several Last Monday night, beginning early in the eve- 
splendid auroras. Slight frost on several mornings. n ' n ff> there was another magnificent display of this 

-- strange phenomena, but differing in many respects 

State Tax for the Support of Schools. from the ones previously mentioned. It was not 

alone lofty columns of light rising up on one side 
The following gives for a portion of the conn- of the sk ' % but the entire circ , e of the heavenS) 

ties the Apportionment by the State Superinten- f rom the horizon to the zenith, seemed to be alive 
dent of the sum of $800,000, directed to be raised with changing, flickering, moving pillows of trem- 


bassador and Lord Normanby, growing out of The dates from Astorid, Oregon, are to August 
the receipt of a despatch from Madrid. These- 27. Mrs. Elizabeth Gaines, wife of Governor 
cret ts not divulged. Gaines, of Oregon, died on the 13th of August. 

The chances of the Prince de Joinville for the __ 6 

Presidency, are still discussed, and his prospects v . 

said to be improving. 1 1 Kossuth on his way to America-TIr, Lon- 

It is said tile aggressions of Russia at Actradad Chronicle pubhshes the following, under 

are made the subject of moment in diplomatic r °/. Malta * ® ept ' 12 = . . . , ■ 

• i t i . r>v the t rp.nnh stftnmp.r whinli arrival 


circles. It is possible, or even probable, that the fl By ? e F t ren ( ch st , ea,ner ^ hich arrived , Yf terday 
seat of war mav a.orain bo located nlnno- tli/. rom Constantinople, we have received the wel- 


seat of war may again be located along the 'yon ammopie we nave^ received the wel- 

southefn coast of the Caspian Sea. aorne ‘ R telhgence ot the liberation of Kossuth and 

From Turkey we learn that the relations be- hlS , gal l a1 ^ ca ™P aRlons f *' oin Kutajar on the first 
tween the Porte and Pacha of Egvpt have as- n St ‘ ^ Turkish bteamervvas to leave at once for 
sumed a decidedly hostile character. The Pa- piemelek to take them on board and convey them 
cha has put himself in a posture of defence. to the Dardanelles, where the Mississippi was 
" • - - - r - - - to be in readiness to receive them. Nothingcould 


U1 u,eu 0,1 u,e 1<5ln 01 -The St. John New Brunswicker says the : 

crops of grain nro excellent, and that the potato 
ossuth ON HIS way to Amkrica. Tlie Lon- crop is large and no rot has been noticed. 

1 ”*• —S-»«- K»™ brought horn, in the Advance ; 

By the French steamer which arrived yesterday a bo ^ de oP red snow wa ter from the Arctic region s 
im Constantinople, we have received the wel- Ked snow is a fungus growing on white snow. . ( 

me intelligence of the liberation of Kossuth and -A letter from Vienna announces that a grand ■ 

> gallant companions from Kutajar on the first industrial exhibition is to take place in that city ' 
>t. A Turkish steamer was to leave at once for next year on the plan of the one in England 
emelek to take them on board and convey them . . < 

the Dardanelles, where the Mississippi was “ 13 8 ^ ed that the various railway lines < 

be in readiness to receive them. Nothing could which connect with the road to Canada are now ' 


dent of the sum of $800,000, directed to be raised with changing, flickering, moving pillows of trem- the a >*'ival of the overland mail, we have 10 06 “”“T 'T'™ cuJ C ? U,d 7 ‘ ° C 

on the Real and Personal Property of the State by u , 0U s flame, ffiiged somriimll ^ fat the rebellion is gaining dolng a -™nse husmessm forwarding freight. 

the “Act for the Establishment of Free Schools and at other with deeper Vermillion hues,-in the had not been successful i^defeltmg^th^ i!S- t0 ^company Kossuth, we find the well known complete/ond t^pasZg^tmffis will commen 
thiougliout the State, passed in April last. dark hack ground of which beamed the far-off gents. names of the two Ierczels, of Vissowski, a gen- , . g . , 


throughout the State, passed in April last. 


Corrected valuation 

Counties. of 1850. Ain’tofTax 

Allegany.#4,362,183 4,793 59 

Cattaraugus. 4,105,462 4.512 48 

Cayuga. 11,162,522 12,260 39 

Chautauque. 6,096,803 6,690 74 

Chemung. 3,887,234 4,271 65 

Chenango. 4,939,212 5,427 65 

Erie. 17,319,987 19,032 76 

Genesee. 6,461,305 7,100 28 

Herkimer. 7,703,064 8,470 98 

Jefferson. 7,951,660 8,738 00 

Livingston. 11,220,654 12,330 88 

Madison. 6,967,052 7,656 Oo 

Monroe. 15,566,910 17,106 34 

Niagara. 5,591,385 6,141 31 

Oneida. 13,147,231 14,447 39 

Onondaga. 17,992,0 0 19,771 22 

Ontario. 14,437,897 15,865 68 

Orleans. 5,203,' 69 5,717 02 

Oswego. 8,038,778 8,833 75 

St. Lawrence. 5,077,177 5,579 27 

Seneca. 6,633,281 7.289 27 

Steuhcn. 8,U5",0s9 8.816 83 

Tompkins. 5,613,634 6,168 78 

Wayne. 7,430,575 8,165 39 

Wyoming. 4,497,931 4,942 75 

Yates. 4,772,784 5,244 78 


• dark back ground of which beamed the far-off gents. 

t stars with a mild lustre. To a central point di- - 

* 4 , 793'59 rectly above, innumerable different and many- ,u^ A \ S ^ IN u T ° X ^ onu ment. The contributions 

4 51 ° 48 1 j -a r , ,• Ul . to the Washington monument during the month 

12,266 39 coIored p - vramid forms of llght 00n verged, and 0 f September, amounted to $3,019 73. As an 
0,600 74 then again radiated back to the base of the firma- instance of the facility with which large masses of 
jit’ ment, making the whole range of vision one vast stone are raised upon the Monument, the massive 
19,032 76 field for the theatre of this truly unrivalled play of ™ d ^ eau i‘ Pu ' granite block from the State of 
7,100 28 , 1 . .. . • Massachusetts was raised on Tuesday, the 23d 

8 , 470 98 natural fire-works. At moments it consisted of a Sent., from the earth, and nlaeed in 


government troops * * ^ p / j V ,, , 

pfeatino- the i n «nr to accompany Kossuth, we find the well known 
n names of the two Perczels, of Vissowski, a gen¬ 

eral, and of Asboth. His secretary and physician 
. will also go with him. 


Washington Monument. —The contributions n n 1 i- 1 • j ... 

_ vuo v,- , , nuuiious By the Growler, which arrived this morning, was 

to the Washington monument during the month we ,j a ve heard that Kossuth and his companions urin 

i f r n T,k f 3 ’, 01 , 9 ‘ 3 - AS ai ’ were all safe on boa,d the Mississippi, and that _ 
He are > fac , w 1 ^ which large masses of she had Ieft the Dardanelles with them on the 7th ltef , 
stone are raised upon the Monument, the massive for America 


-1 he Hudson River Railroad will be entirely ; j 

completed and the passenger trains will commence < j 
their trips on the 9th of October. < j 

-At the late Kentucky State Fair, a pumpkin i 


12 33r w ' 3and bright red,reaching from dast to west, then 
7^656 (iu it would fade aud become dim, assume the form of 
34 tbe cano Py> approach the central point, and soon 
14,447 39 again rush away in all directions, like a towering 
15,803 flame, agitated by a gentle wind. These things 
8 ^33 75 cont ' nued f° r nearly two hours and it was a source 
5,579 27 of delight and instruction to gaze on such surpass- 
sisJU 83 ' ng and inimitable displays of beauty and grand- 
6,168 78 eur. Those who fail to observe them will often 
4,942 75 miss many of the most exquisite pleasures which 
5,244 73 the passing seasons afford. D. w. b., jr. 

ve been Lockport, Oct. 3, 1851. 


Sept., from the earth, and placed in its position in 
the monument at a height of one hundred feet in 
three minutes.— Democrat. 


By the Growler, which arrived this morning, was on exhibition, weighing 133 pounds, and meas- 
we have heard that Kossuth and his companions uring G feet 9.1 inches in circumference 
were all safe on boa,d the Mississippi, and that —The remains of Stephen Girard were depos- 
sne had left the Dardanelles with them on the 7th ,.«,i ri, P ,i oji . P , , , ‘ 

for America. ,ted ln Girard College, on Tuesday, by a large body 

of the Masonic order. 

Drought in TEXAS.-From Galveston and * ‘ the YV. rcester County Fair, five premi. 
Houston papers, we learn that the counties upon ums were awar( * ec * to ^ a( ^ ,es » ^ or ^ est specimens of 
the Trinity and Brazos rivers, through a belt of domestic bread. A sensible hint to other societies, 
country more than 100 miles broad, are literally -John B. Gough, the celebrated temperance 


Georgia Cotton MiLLS.-There are in full b> ' th | dr , ough |: Vegetation was so lectu js at es ° ent lccturi in Canada. He 

eration at Columbus. Georgia, fmirrntinn millc dr > that crumbled m the hand, like furze. _... t_ 


operation at Columbus, Georgia, four cotton mills, a “ cr “ mDlca 
with a capital of $360,000, and employing 560 1 16 Cedf } r forests 111 ni . 

hands. In these mills are 14,636 spindles, and S6re ’ and , scarcel Y a I» 
nearly 400 looms. Another cotton mill has re- m a » y milas ' . . 4 
cently been completed, intended to be worked by .... any °! prairie t 
slaves, and which is said to be much larger than ^ ltl ? n ’ a ” d RnIess , tlle 
either of the other four; hut it has not yet gone in- j. ood ’ a l p e tr00 P® IR tl 
to operation. fr0,n stealln ? cattle fr0) 


The cedar forests in many places were brown and meets S l)0( ^ success 


sere, and scarcely a living tree cau be found in -Fifty persons are digging for gold at Strnt- 

rnany miles. ford, Conn., in the expectation of finding from $7,. 

Many of the prairie tribes are in a starving con- 000,000 to $10,000,000, said to have been buried 
dition, and unless the government furnish them .there by a Spanish captain 
food, all the troops in the Union cannot keep them .n . / , 

from stealing cattle from tl.e frontier settlers! The ~T‘! , pap ° rS . 

Galveston Journal says, that in respect to the 8 P lriLed burglar to come I 
crops the country is exceedingly short, though we P’ ck Hobbs’lock, “ foi 


Certificates of this Apportionment have been Lockport, Oct. 3, 1851. 

forwarded to the several County Clerks, whose -—- 

duty it is to lay such Certificates before the Board Literary Notices, &c. 

of Supervisors on the first dav of their annual ses- , 

Cox’s Companion to the Sea Medicine Chest, 
S10U ' and Compendium of Domestic Medicine. Re- 

*--- vised by R. Davis, M. D. New York: Sam’l 

Fugitive Slave Case in Syracuse.— On the S. & YVin. Wood. 1851. 


Fugitive Slave Case in Syracuse. —On the S. & Win. Wood. 1851. 
morning of the 1st inst, a colored mail named Jerry The remainder of the title page may-be con- 
was arrested as a fugitive slave in Syracuse. A densed as follows:—“Particularly adapted for Cap- 
large number of peoplo were in town, it being the tains of vessels, Missionaries and Colonists, with 
day of the county Fair, and an Abolition Conven- plain rules for taking the medicines; to which are 
tion holding at the time. The police office wa 8 added directions for restoring suspended atiima- 
surrounded by an excited multitude through the tion, remedies for poisons, treatment of fractures 
day, and at dusk e band of men, disguised, at- and dislocations, and an account of the Asiatic 
tempted his rescue. In this they were successful, Cholera.” It is republished from the 33d London 
and though two shots were fired at the assailants, edition, with additions. For sale at E. Darrow’s 
; was injured. Deputy Marshall Fitch of Main st. Bookstore, Rochester. 

( this city had his arm broken in two places, by - 

blo,v, and sprained his ancle in Jn,„pi„ g fton, ,he jict”° %TZ 

window. i.,unZn. m n - xi n __ 


Emigrants. —A large number of female emi¬ 
grants., have lately arrived in this city from Ire¬ 
land. They are generally well clad, and have the 
appearance of cleanliness and respectability.— 
They are represented, however, to be entirely des¬ 
titute, and until employed they will have to de¬ 
pend on the charities of the people for subsistence. 
— Hamilton. C. IF. Christian Advocate. ■ 


-The London papers call for some “ public 1 j : 

spirited burglar ” to come forward and endeavor to ; ] ( 
pick Mr. Hobbs’ lock, “ for the honor of his eoun- | ; 


trust it is provided with the means of purchasing tr J' an< I a round sum of money.” 


food but it is certain that very few will have - It is an extraordinary fact, stated on author { 

any to sell. ( 

__ ity, that there is at the present time more of an ( 

The Village of Lima.—O n a recent visit to lrish populat ! on in the United States of America < 

Lima we were not only surprised but gratified at ^ lan Nereis in Ireland itself. 

the numerous improvements we witnessed. One -John Banvard, who made a fortune and fame 

of the new buildings for the College is in a for- by his panorama of the Mississippi, has returned 

ward state, the roof being on, and doubtless it to America, after a residence of three years in Eu- ( 


A Railway for Spain.—A railway is to be n b 
built in Spain, from Santander, on the Bay of at 
B iscay, to \ ailed olid. The length is about 140 any 

miles. The line will ultimately be carried for- lG P ‘ 

ward to Madrid, which capital by means of a line new * 


will be in readiness for use by spring at the latest. 
Many new buildings have been erected during 
the past year, old ones remoddeled and enlarged, 
new streets opened, and in fact everything bears 


-An English paper says that 11. O'Gormnn, 

Esq , one of the oldest merchants of Dublin, has 
left Ireland for the United states, carrying out with 


of steamers from Southampton to the port San tan- ™ takeable si ? RS of improvement and progress. pft Ireland ‘ orthe UnUcd ^ 
der will then be brought in almost immediate ? ler ? are feVV ’, lf any ’ pre , tt,or rural vllla S es h,m a <!a,,It:l1 ,,f over A'20,000. 


der will then be brought in almost immediate 11 v mages 

communication with London. han Lima ’ and a bn t er ’ ncher, or more produc- 

____ tive country than that around the college village. 


Agricultural Fairs, this Autumn. 

STATE EXHIBITIONS. 

Pennsylvania.— Harrrisburgli, Oct 29,30 &31. 


Practical Anatomy, Physiology and Patholo¬ 
gy; Hygiene and Theraupeutics. By T. S. 
Lambert, M. D. Portland: Sanborn & Carter, 
New York: Leavitt & Co. 1851. 

We have received from the author, a hand- 
sumely illustrated volume with the above title, in¬ 
tended for schools as well as popular use, to which, 
from its easy and attractive style, it is well adapt- 


The Books Posted. —The New York Journal 
of Commerce publishes a statement which goes 
to show that since the first discovery of gold in 
California there had been received in this country. 


is not to be found.— Lit. Repiti. 

Oranges. —In 1835, the Orange Groves of Flor¬ 
ida, were very generally destroyed by frost. In 
one night a trade in this fruit which amounted to 


over the exports $63,923,100. 

Novel Speculation. —T. Tolman, of Nashua, 


ly progressing. 


-The Order of Odd Fellows in the United 1 

Statos numbers 189,000 members and 2,000 lodges. ; 
The receipts last year wero $1,225,000, and there ( j 
were 30,000 initiations. 

-In draining the field of Marathon, the work- s 

men have found the place of sepulchre of the war- j 
riors who fell there in the memorable battle 390 ) 
years before the birth of Christ. 

-The length of the Y’irginia Railroads, com- < 


The product of an acre of full grown orange trees i r.,~r „ , on . , . 

, r j n . i j • .• , j . J?, nXrT pleted is 5G5 miles, and 89) miles nre now heinsr 

atone dollar a hundred is est.mated at $1,000, ! . , , ’ . , , , b 

and one man cau easily tend three acres. Should 111 ''l 1011 finished, will considerably' ex- 


F n ulle man oau easily lean uiree acres, onouici 

n!nkinri^mrp'n^m VerRon - are R0W t h 0 report prove true, that the orange groves have tend tho resources of that State, 
making arrangements to collect and prepare five c il . 11 * r. _ . , . ... _n A i n a • . »tt i • 


New Hampshire. —Manchester, Oct. 8, 9 & 10. , ' , •’ . 4 

, T n . oo on v o, ed ' ^ h e importance of the subject to every 


Georgia. —Macon, Oct. 29, 30 &31. 
American Institute, Castle Garden, New York, 
Oct. 1 to 6; Plowing Match, 7 &8; Cattle Show, 
15, 16 & 18. 

NEW YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
Chemung —Horseheads, Oct. 8th and 9th. 
Niagara. —Lewiston, Oct. 15, 16 and 17. 
Richmond. —Richmond, Oct. 29th. 

Seneca. —Waterloo, Oct. 9 and 10. 

Westchester .—West White Plains, Oct. 7th, 
8th and 9th. 

TOWN AND DISTRICT SOCIETIES- 
Le Roy. —Le Roy, Oct. 22d. 

Covington and Pavilion. —Pavilion, Oct. 15th. 


renders the "multiplication of books desirable, and 
we hope this will find a general introduction aniono- 
the people. 

Braggadocio: a Book for Boys and Girls. Bv 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1851. 

“ Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is better,” 
and this neat little volume is the story of a boy 
who made some hold assertions of what he could 
do, aud held fast to his purpose until it was ac¬ 
complished. It is an interesting and instructive 
story, and will please those for whom it was writ¬ 
ten. For sale at Darrow’s. 

The Young Emigrants; Madelaine Tube; and 
other Stories. New York: Chas. Scribner. ’51. 

Another of the series of “ Stories for Summer 


making arrangements to collect and prepare five 
hundred tons of corn husks for beds, this fall.— 
They have made arrangements with the banks in 
this vicinity for loans of $25,000, and Mr. Kit- 
tridge is now among the corn-growers of Vermont, 
contracting for husks .—Nashua Oasis. 


recovered from the blight cast upon them, it will 


-Col. Benton is at Washington, engaged up- 


restore wealth to a largo portion of Florida, and on his book—his thirty years’ observations ns a 
give to property the value of millions, where now Senator—where he has taken up his residence for 


it is scarcely worth thousands. 


___ Brazil Sugar.—W e have before us a sample , • , • , ? , _ . ' 

f ,, e . e r> -i ■ . , ‘ were contained in Ins letters written on tho 9th 

American Institute FAiR.-There was a very ^ Rifven d'ari "Sl'grriii^hut h!m° and J ~ th of July ’ 1845 ’ Ratlin’s Bay, off the 

large attendance upon the Fair, at Castle Garden, “ , ,s Glt >' f ‘ Lt 1 ^’J “niS 8t ancSni the wesl coast of Greenland. 

Aevv York, on the day of its opening, aud it was PD a “ a oi a ary sweetness, notwithstanding the 

feared that there would not be room sufficient for < J uantlly oP mo ! ass ® s with which it is apparently - l he Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is now 

half the productions that would otherwise be exhib- c “ ar ff ed - Brazil it is well known, mskes enough owned by the children ot the late Gen. Jesup and 
ited. The Fair is declared to excel all those of ® u ff ar por own consumption, besides sending the children of the late Col. Crogan, who received 
former years. ,ar £ e quantities to Liverpool Bremen, Hamburgh, it as a bequest f rora a wealthy relative. 

' __ <ec. I he sugar is exported principally, we be- 

A Heavy Telegraph Business. _The Amtr- lieve, for the use of refiners .—New O. Picayune. - 1 )ie common council of New York arc about 


former years. 


the fall and winter. / 

-The last tidings had of Sir John Franklin, 

were contained in his letters written on tho 9th ( 
and 12th of July, 1845, in Baffin’s Bay, off the < 
west coast of Greenland. 

-The Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is now <; 


A Heavy Telegraph Business. —The Amer¬ 
ican line of telegraph, between this city and Buf- 
faly, sent and received yesterday nearly 500 


rg B quttiim.cn iu n.voipm, nre.ne.., namourgn, it as a bequest f rom a wealthy relative. 

:. lhe sugar is exported principally, we be- 

ve, for the use of refiners .—New O. Picayune. -^ ^ ie common council of New York are about 

- to prohibit by ordinance the use of cnmphenc, spir- 

Father Mathew— Having received the offer it g as ; find other combustible materials, used as 


Governor Ramsey has left St. Paul, (Min- ' other Stories. New York: Chas. Scribner. ’51. 
nesota,) with Secretary loster, and an escort of Another of the series of “Stories for Summer 
cavalry from Fort Snelling, to go to Pembina and Days and Winter Nights” of which “ Bragga- 
hold a treaty for the purchase of the Chippewa docio” is the first. It is, like the former, well got 
lands 1) ing on both sides of Red river, and extend- up, and illustrated by several engravings. Soldi 
(ng east to Lake Superior. by Darrow. I 


messages, in addition to two long reports for the of a free passage home for himself and secretaries, burning fluids. ) 

press, occupying two hours in lhe transmission, in one of the Collins’steamers, has accepted the -Tho bones of a Mastodon have just been ' 

I bis is the largest day’s business in telegraphing invitation, and will leave the United States on the f ound ; n G reen township, Sussex county N. J.— - 
that has come to our knowledge.— N. Y. Com. 25th of the present mouth. T( , . , , ’, . ‘ ) 


- i The tusk measures ten feet in length, and weighs 1 

Adv.,2d. - I ° ’ ° v 

_ . . , loo pounds. ( 

I he first Malaga fruit of the new crop ar- , „ _ )' 

Dr. Hartford’s Will.— The Pittsburgh Jour- rived at Boston on Friday, in two cargoes, having ... 1101011 13 ,c oro 10 onimon ouncil of 

lial says that the will of the late Dr. Hartford was an aggregate of 15,958 boxes of raisins, 2,950 4 hiladelphia, to memorialize the original 13 States, 

proved in the Orphan’s Court on Friday. He half boxes, 2,650 quarter boxes, 87 kegs of grapes, to erect a monument in Independence Square to 

bequeathed his entire estate—$30,000 or $40,000 and 183 boxes of lemons. Of the raisins 500 the memory of thc Signers of the Declaration of 

to the Allegany Orphan Asylum. boxes were sold for $2 10 to $2 13, at auction. Independence. 









































HOOKE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


List of Baiks aid tlisir .Seourities. 


Considerable excitement was created lately 

among the Banks and their bill-holders, by the Bva.L Smv-y<..«>« t)™e, 1 

refusal in New York of the Ml. of the following: m^^M*^*:**^**. 

— James Bank, Jamesvule; farmers Dank, Alina, GRAIN_We hear of salesof 600 bush. Genesee wheat purposes and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, 

New Rochelle, Westchester Co.; Merchant* at 93c ., 3.000 bush. Valley at from 85 to 86c.; and a smal, !“ 

Bank, Canandaigua ; State Bank, Saugerties ; cargo of Valley at 83c. Corn 48®o0c., not much coming one hundred and fifty figures, representing different parts 

Rnnk nf Cavntra Lake Ithaca and the Bank of in. Oats, dull at 28®31c. Barley 56®62,[c. of trees, all practical operations, forms of trees, designs 

Bank of Cayuga Lake, Ithaca ana t SHEEP PE LTS-38®40c. Lamb skins 18®38c. gr Plantations, implements, &c By I* Barry, of the Mt. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

QECOND EDITION.—A Treatise intended to Illustrate 
O and explain the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theory 
and Practice of all operations connected with the propa 
gating, transplanting, pruning and training of orchard ami 
garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, 
&c., laying out and arranging different kinds of orchards 
and gardens, the selection of suitable varieties for different 


BE BJTISTRY. 

DR. A. J. PERKINS, is to be found at 
his old stand 

Gould Buildings, State Street, 

I I i NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession. superior to any oilier operator in this section of the 
country. Either in filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in fine gold, and war¬ 
ranted to answer all purposes of mastication 

I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 


NEW SEED STORE 

AGRICULTURAL 1 " WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st.. first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold's BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 

UTUIE subscribers, under the name of Briggs & Brother, 
JL are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im- 


1 X, . , Y,1 n nw 'dl SHEEP PEI /is—oefaauc. L,amD SK1I1S Lem 

> Ba.nbr.dge, Chenango Co. These Banks are all HAY — Ha y brings fmm © 7 to ©11 per ton. 

) secured and the panic is said to be chargeable to flOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 

\ the brokers in a great measure. Several banks ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

) in Marvlard and New Jersey, however, are fail- Flour, bbl ©4,38® 1,75 Butter, lb. I@12J 

! ures, and many of *. New England tab are "SgS 

\ Ibought unsafe. [1 will be well to observe c.ruiea, Beef,.SmisV.ii.iiifiS SSSSS.**-* tf' * * 3 ® S! 

and we publish below a list ot Banks and their se- Lard, tried .9ii©10 seeds. 

' curities from Thomson’s Reporter : r '°- * .'aiirait'ilc Tnnothv *. 4 


the currency classified. 

List of Banks secured by New York and U. S. Stocks. 


j Amenia Bank, 

> Bank of Auburn, 

) Bunk of Fiskill, 
j Bank of ltondout, 

) Bank of Utica, 

( Bank of Bainbridge, 

Bank of Cayuga Lake, 
Bank of the Empire State, 
Bank of Lake Erie, 

Bank of Saratoga Springs, 
City Bank of Brooklyn, 
Commercial Bk of Albany, 


McIntyre Bank, 


Do. leaf.7c I Clover, bu. . . .©5,0U®5,50 

Hams, smoked. . .OifW 1 D.Jc Timothy.1,30(3)2,50 

Shoulders, do.7®8c | Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

Potatoes, bu.374®5Uc 1 sundries. 

grain. Whitefish, bbl.©7,50(5)8 

Wheat,bu.S3®91c | Codfish, cwt.3,50(5)4 


arley 56®62£c. of trees, all practical operations, forms of trees, designs 

r »mh skins 18(S)38c for plantations, implements, &c. Bv P Barry, of the Mt. 

Lamb skins iffoMwC. Ho £ e Nurseri es. Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 

o. person. “ It is one of the most thorough works of the kind we 

from to 3c cents. have ever seen, dealing in particular as well as generali ■ 

LESALE PRICES. ties, and imparting many valuable hints relative to soil, 

Butter lb. ® 12J manures, pruning and transplanting.”—[Boston Gaz. 

Cheese, lb. 5 , 1 ( 5)60 “ A mass of useful information is collected, which will 

poultry. give the work a value even to those who possess the best 

Turkeys, lb.7®8c works on the cultivation of fruit yet published.”—[Eve 

Chickens.5®7c ning Post. 

_ , SEEDS o- -n “ Ilis work is one of the completes*, and, os we have 

Clover, bu. . . . ©o.uuwo.ou everv reason f or believing, mostaccurate to beobtained on 

T»noBiy.T ™ the sLbject-”—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

dX " ' sundries.’ ' “A concise Manual of the kind here presented has Iona 

Whitefish bbl . ©7 50®8 been wanted, and we will venture to say, that should this 

Codfish c’wt !.".'.. 3 oU®4 volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus- 


to my order, apd any of my customers, can have them ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
titude to fit, suit and compar'e to (he natural expression ol proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 


the face, so as to be a fac simile of nature. 

Teeth. Filled by a new process. No pain given in fill¬ 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to as usual. 

£3^” All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My regisier is not yet full—a chance for a few 
namesmore. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. 86 m 0 . 


wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
68 -tf _ JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!! ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up l.y Ruggles, Nourse, 


Merchant's Bk Canandaigua ’ .’.48®50c Salt. bbl. . .'. V.L06® 1.121 trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would lie 

i yum,... i rtn,l thn mmlitv. too. vreatlv linnrov- 


of Wash. Co. 
Chatauque, 


Buckwheat. 
Rye. 


Merchants & Farmers’ Bank 0 y t ' g ‘]'_ \ * '!28®31c Eggs,’ doz.10® 11 


of Putman Co. 

New York Stock Bank, 
Do Bank, Hadley, 
Do Traders’ Bk, 


44c Annies bit.... . .1 . .25(3)38 doubled in five years, and the quality, too, greatly improv- 

*621(5)69 Do. ’dried.....621 ed. Here may be found advice suited to all emergencies, 

!28®31c 1 Eg"s' doz. .lb® 11 and the gentleman farmer may find direction for the sim- 


lloor. 861116 . Mason &c Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

-—--Some of the No.’s of this series of plows are described 

American Repertory ol Inventions. iu an article on Plows and Plowing, by II. F. Holbrook, 

Oi Brattleborough, Vi., which has been published in the 
TO mechanics, inventors and manufacturers. Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru- 

7th Vol. of the Scientific American, “• of ,„ crenl ^ wMdl „„ 

M ESSRS. MUNN & CO., American and Foreign Pa- Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

tent Agents, and Publishers of the Scientific Ameri- Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 


1V1 teat Agents, and Publishers of the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can. respectfully announce totlie public that the first num¬ 
ber of Volume VII., of this widely circulated and valuable 


journal will issue on the 20th of September. The new points for all the above plows. 


Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-hoards, land sides, and 


.I i',r.nno i„,.V * 2515 ) 1 50 I plest matters, as well as those which trouble older heads. | volume will commence with new type, printed upon pa- | The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 

Barley . ^ I rr ‘ .I 'File book, we think, will be found valuable.”—[Newark I ner of a heavier texture than that used in the nrecedinir I for sale hv the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 


Hay, ton. . . 


Slaughter, cwt. .. 3 , 50®4,00 j Wood, hard,cord.. .3(5)1,60 Gaily Advertiser. 


Calf, lb.8®10c Do. soft,.2®2,50 


_ __ j _. j Northern 

Commercial Bk of Albany, Do Canal Bk, 

Commercial Bk of Whitehall, Do Exchange IS k 

Commercial, Allegany Co. Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bk, 
Dutchess County Bank, Oswego Co. Bank, 

Dunkirk Bank, Pratt Bank, 

Eagle Bank of Brighton, Prattsville Bk, 

Exchange Bank, Buffalo, Putnam Valley Bank, 
Freeman’s Bk Wash. Co. State Bank of Saugerties 
Hamilton Exchange Bank, Suffolk County Bank, 
Hartford Bank. Syracuse City Bank, 


It is full of directions as to the management of trees, 


Do Bk, Saratoga Co. shRe ',, Pelts.'. '..38®40c I Wool, lb.30®40c and buds,and fruits,and is a valuable and pleasant book.” 

Northern Bk of New York, Lamb skins.18®33c | Flour barrels.28(5)32 —[Albany Evening Journal. 


per of a heavier texture than that used in the j.receding for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
volumes. It is the intention of the publishers to illustrate prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 
it more fully, by introducing representations of prominent house, No. 68 State-st., where we would iie pleased to have 
events connected with the advancement of science; besides all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
furnishing the usual amount of engravings of new inven- plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 


Oswego Co. Bank, 

Pratt Bank, 

Prattsville Bk, 

Putnam Valley Bank, 
State Bank of Saugerties. 
Suffolk County Bank, 
Syracuse City Bank, 


New York Market 

NEW YORK, Oct. 3, 7 T. M;—ASHES—Market steady 
bnt quiet. Sales 80 bbls at S5 for Pots, S5 50 for Pearls. 

FLOUR—Less buoyancy in the market for low grades 
State and Western flour. The supply exceeds the de- 


“The work is prepared with great judgment, and found¬ 
ed on the practical experience of the Author—is of far 
greater value to the cultivator than most of the popular 
compilations on the subject.”—[N. Y. Tribune. 

“ This book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is 
saying a great deal, while we have the popular works ot 


tions. It is published weekly in form for binding and af¬ 
fords at the end of the year a splendid volume of over four 
hundred pages, with a copious index, and from five to six 
hundred engravings, together with a vast amount of prac¬ 
tical information concerning tile progress of invention and 
discovery throughout the world. There is no subject of 


to purchase or not. 
Rochester, April 24, 1851. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

09-tf 


mand. Prices unchanged, but favor the buyer. Demand Downing, Thomas, and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field 
lor the east and export is moderate. The better grades to himself which he occupies with decided skill and abil- 
sell more freely and at steady paces. Canadian scarce ity.”—[Prairie Farmer. 


hundred engravings, together with a vast amount of prac- GARDENING AN® FARMING TOOES, 
tical information concerning the progress of invention and q UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
discovery throughout the world. 1 here is no subject of and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
importance to the mechanics, inventor, manufacturer and Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer- 
general reader \\ Inch is no- treated m the most aide man- n . mPn tinn. r nr sn i P n , the Monroe Seed Store and Ar¬ 


il. J. Miner’s Bank,Utica, Unadilla Bank, 


Long Island Bank, 
Merch. Bk Poughkeepsie. 


Valley Bank, LovvVille, 
White’s Bank. 


List of Free Banks out of the State of New York, show- demand for Wheat for millin'* and ex- By G. Wheeler, Architect. 

ing how they are secured. GRAm-TSetterdem&n l tor A heat or mill n ana ex ' Sho ^ <ftnd com p reheilsive directions to all desi- I 

Govcrmcnt Stock, Mich. U. 1 Merchants Bk, N J.. U. S. g laTt week4 prices Sales 11,600 rous of building-embracing every v«nety of home usu- 

S Stocks, and l’cnn. stocks, h,, white Southern 774- 9 500 bu white Michigan 87. ally needed, it commences with the first foot tread upon 

Bank of America, N. J., U. Farmers’ Freehold Bk, N. m &. 1 oft esei p t 6.000 bu Canadian w°hitep t. «>e spot chosen for. the house, detoxisi the> conBideraflons 
S. stocks, , J-. U. S. stocks, Sy scarce and wantad’ 76a83. Oats in better supply that shoukl weigh in selecting site-gives models of 


and in demand at Si in bond. Sales 8,i00 Dbis ot domes¬ 
tic 3 08a3 75 for common to straight State, 3 75a$t for 
Mieli and Ind. 3 8Ia4 for Ohio, 4 I2a4 25 for pure Genesee. 
Rye Flour 3 25. Cornmeal scarce and wanted 3 3la37 for 


general reauer \\ men j- mu. ircaicu in me ino-i auic man- 0U3 t0 nien tj 0n f or sa j e tj ie Monroe Seed Store and Ag- 
ner-the editors contributors and correspondents being ricultural warehouse, No 0b Stale street, by 
men of the highest attainments. It is in lact the leading BRIGGS & BRO. 


mJKAI. HOMES. 


QKETCHES of Houses suited to American Country 
43 Life, with Original Designs, Plans, &x. I vol. 12mo. 


scientific journal of the country. 

r l'hc inventor will find in it a weekly list of American 
patent claims, reported from the Patent Office, an original 
feature not found in any other weekly publications. 
Terms. —Two dollars a year,—one dollar for 6 months. 


Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im- 


GltAIN— Better demand for Wheat for milling and ex- v .eeier, ' 

port. Prices are a shade lower, supply large wit h a dispo- Short, simple ,; 

sition to meet buyers at last week’s prices. Sales 11,600 rous of building 
bu white Southern 77.[; 9,500 bu white Michigan 87. f ’a needed, it < 


A.l letters must be post-paid and directed to Munn proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 


Ocean Bk, N. J., U. S., N. 

Y. and Ivy. stocks, 
Atlantic Bank, N. J., U. S. 

and Penn, stocks, 

City Bk, N. J., Ohio stocks, 


Delaware & Hudson I!k,N. Marke/olMeffduil 39a40 for State 34a36 for Jersey. Rye buildings, differing in character, extent and cost, and suit- 

hsr*. . 


' List of Banks secured in part by bonds and mortgage, or 

> stocks of Illinois, Indiana, Arkansas, or Michigan. 

) Agricultural bank, Far. & Drov. bk, Somers, 

) Albany Exchange bk, Far. & Mecli. bk Genesee, 

) Ballslon Spa bank. Bo Rochester, 

) Bank of Albion, Farmer’s bk Hamilton Co, 

) Do Attica, Bo Mina, 

> Do Central New York,Frontier bank, 


& Co., Publishers of the Scientific American, 138 Fulton 
St., New York. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 

Any person who will send us four subscribers for six 
months, at our regular rates, shall be entitled to one copy 
(he same length of time, or we will furnish— 

Ten copies for six months,.38 

Ten “ “twelvemonths,.15 


kilton —which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

66 tf. BRIGGS & BRO., 68 State st. 

for six HAY AXES STRA W CUTTERS. 

! copy T) UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
1 \ the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
• ••38 hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
. . .15 just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 


( Do Corning, 

r Do Dansville, 

' Do Kinderhook, 

^ Do Lowville, 

j Do New Rochelle, 

) Do Pawling, 

) Do Silver Creek. 

) Do Syracuse, 

) Do Vernon, 

) Do Watertown, 

> Do Waterville, 

) Do Westfield, 

> Do Whitestown, 

> Black River hank, 

; Camden bank, 

{ Canal bank of Lockport, 
( Chester bank. 


Fort Plain bank, 

Fort Stanwix bank, 

Genesee Co. bank, 

Hollister bank Buffalo, 
Ilungerford’s bank, 

James’ bank, 

Kirkland bank, 

Lockport bank & Trust Co, 
Luther Wright’s bank, 
Marine bank Buffalo, 
Merch. & Far. bk Ithaca, 
Merch. bank of Erie Co, 
Middletown bank, 

Mohawk Valley bank, 

N. Y. Security bank, 
Patchin bank, 

Palmyra bank, 
l’henix bank, 
l’iuc Plains bank, 


°"PROVISIONS—Pork lower and tendency down with a nament used in constructing and finishing witli^emarUs 

iv • H 7?ai1forces? 5®6^for prime' dressed hogs in directions to Building Amateurs.^ving a few useful hints 

9@9.j: butter plenty prices favor the buy er 8@12 for Ohio “ been carefully made. 

10@15 for State; Cheese m good demand; market more by CHAS SCRIBNER, New York; and 

“S on ,h. d,clto,: MbySl' teller, i.. » V.M Wf 

liolders are anxious to sell; 500 bales sold today; receipts H ANNINOTON’S 

' \VOOL—Continues dull and heavy; no sales to report to CELEBRATED DIORAIffl^A, 

show the market. _ p T jjj- CREATION AND DELUGE, are coming, 

Albany Market* vj and will be exhibited at 

ALBANY, Oct. 4th—The unsettled state of monetary PDlSrPF'RT HALL 

affairs continues to operate unfavorably on our produce . f „ , 

market. Operators buy sparingly and only to meet im- This IS not a Panorama, but it is a combine 

mediate wants, consequently the sales are limited. tion of Artificial and Mechanical Y\ ork, which has been 

Flour—There is no change to notice in our market for produced at an expense of nearly Tun I iiousand Dol- 
AVestern and State Flour. The demand is moderate and lars, representing the Creation of the W orld, the Sun, 
the market for the low and medium grades still favor the Moon and Stars, Beast Walking, Fish Swimming, Birds 
buyer. Sales 806 bbls at3 G2®3 75 for old Western and Flying and Singing, Adam and Eve, in the Garden ot 
common State; 3 75®3 87 for fresh ground ditto: 3 87® Eden, &c., &c 

4 12 for new Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, and S4®4 25 for Also,human beings striving to escape the terrible deluge, 
good to choice Genesee. Favorite and extra brands are the rising flood ol waters, the terrific thunder, the flashing 
steady but not active. Sales 400 bags of Cornmeal at 48c. lightning, the howling storm, the floating An;, andI beau ti¬ 
ll uck wheat is selling at 2 12®2 19 fill rainbow, all of which are represented with a faithful- 

Grain—There is °a limited inquiry for Wheat, with a ness and vividness that defies description all that can be 
small amount arriving. Red and mixed Ohio is nominal- said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hanmngton, the 
ly 80®82. Sales 1,200 bu of good Genesee at 95. Corn Prince of Dioramists, and this is his master piece, 
is in fair suj>ply with a limited demand, the market is eas- Rochester, October 7, 1851. J3tf 

ier. Sales 5,400 bu at 55 for unsound, and 56®57 for good ---- ~ 

to choice Western mixed, the market closing dull at the SVIcLCUSS I\fllTS8ri'93. 

inside figure. Barley is in fair supply, and the market 3 

slightly favors the buyer. Yesterday afternoon holders of THORP, SMITE, HAECH2TT & CO., Proprietors, 

Barley became more auxious to realize, wheh at slight OV r w v 

concessions the entire offerings of the morning elianged SlRACLSE, N. i. 

hands. Tne sales yesterday reached 8,700 bu at 74@75 for ttAVING 106 acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna- 


Fifteen “ “ “ .22 and prices. 

Twenty “ “ “ .28 We have also FIovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut- 

Southern and Western money Liken at par for sub- ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
scriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their full value, have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 

---- thing in the line will save money by calling on us at No. 

KAGE;ES«raEO'i'Yi 1 ’KS. 66 State-st. 99-tfY BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


This is not a Panorama, but it is a combina- 
tion of Artificial and Mechanical Work, which has been 


( City bank of Oswego, Phenix bank, 

, Citizens’ bank, Pine Plains bank, 

) Commercial bk of Rochester,Powell bank, 

) Commercial bank Troy, Putnam Co. bank, 

) Cuyler’s bank, Rochester bank, 

) Delaware bank, Sullivan Co. bank, 

) Drover’s bank, St. Law- Ulica City bank, 

) rence Co, Washington Co. bank, 

i Exchange bank Lockport, Watertown bk & Loan Co. 

’ Do Genesee, Western bk of White Creek, 

; Farmer’s bank Amsterdam, White Plans bank, 

J Do Hudson. Wooster Sherman’s bank. 

( List ol Salcty Fund Banks. 


Albany City bank, 
Atlantic bank, 

Bank of Albany, 

Do Chenango, 

I)o Geneva, 

Do Genesee, 

Do Lansingburgh, 
Do Newburgh, 

Do Orange Co, 

Do Oswego, 

Do Orleans, 

Do Poughkeepsie, 
Do Satina, 

Do Rome, 

Do Troy, 

Do Whitehall, 
Brooklyn bank, 

Broome Co. bank, 
Catskill bank, 

Cayuga Co. bank, 
Central hank, 
Chatauque Co. hank, 
Chemung Canal bank, 
Essex Co. bank, 
Farmers’ bank of Troy, 
Farmers’ & Man. bank, 
Herkimer Co. bank, 
Highland bank, 


Hudson River bank. 
Jefferson Co. bank, 
Kingston bank, 

Lewis Co. bank, 
Livingston Co. bank, 
Madison Co. bank, 
Mcch. & Far. bank, 
Mohawk bank, 
Montgomery Co. bank, 
New York State bank, 
Ogdensburgh bank, 
Oneida bank, 
Onondaga Co. bank, 
Ontario bank. 

Do Branch bank, 
Otsego Co. bank, 
Rochester City bank, 
Snckctt’s Harbor bank, 
Saratoga Co. bank, 
Schenectady bank, 
Seneca Co. bank, 
Steuben Co. bank, 
Tanners’ bank, 
Tompkins Co. bank, 
Troy City bank, 

Ulster Co. bank, 
Westchester Co. bank, 
Yates Co. bank. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 68 State-st. 89-tfr BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, ^ _U 7 7 ‘ 7 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us. T> OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 

QOn rote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, and an oppor- - f kind. Call and examine at No. G 6 St< 7 t(>st., Roches- 

4J) tunity is now oli'ered to carry out tiie Poet’s suggestion, hM- 69-tt BRIGG .6 & BRO I HER. 

the subscriber having taken rooms in the ( ould Building, ■ 

No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the “ Speed tlse Plow*” 

daguerrian business, in its numerous branches. Having LTTTTv » ^ if.. „ „ 1 ,, 

received instructions of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, GCRCSCC SCCu StOFC tL A^* tV 8,rCI10USC 

together with six years constant practice in the business, npiiE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at 
he flatters liimselt that he can take pictures, which for | tention of the fanning community to the fact that thei 
strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. He bave j usl received a supply of the most popular and mod 


also has the latest improved instruments which enables 
him to take a perfect likeness of a child in two seconds. 

Pictures put in good morocco cases for ©1, and satisfac¬ 
tion warranted. 

Reader, perhaps you cannot do a betterthlngnow while 
your mind is upon the subject, then go with your family ^ „„„ 

and secure the shadow ere the substance fade. How many | L>L','rThv'Vh'<> linn* 
of you have lost a father, a mother, or a little prattling | wo hnlp IfuA "» hr,,,,i 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & As*. Warehouse 

upilE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
JL tention of the farming community to the fact that they 


ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of- Seed Planter, in- 


We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 


child, without a shade ot resemblance to recognize their Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture, 
j features. After the separation some little toy or a trilling Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill, 
j article ol apparel is olten kept and cherished for years ns a iinesev’s Celehrated Crain Rearer 
I token of remembrance, how much more valuable would l'ennock’s Wheat and Grain DrilL 

i be a well executed daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— As n.lso a complete assortment of Field and Garden 


is°a limited inquiry for Wheat, with a ness and vividness that defies description—all that can be likeness of yourself, taken when a child? It would show 
riving. Red and mixed Ohio is nominal- said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hannington, the j the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances, 
i 1,200 bu of good Genesee at 95. Corn Prince of Dioramists, and this is his master piece. , This satisfaction you can now afford to your children, and 


Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect Seed both domestic and imported. 

likeness of yourself, taken when a child? Itwouldshow 72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances. X3 u ftril 0 st., Rochester. 


should they be snatched from your embrace by the cold 


W HEELER’S 


two-rowed, and 78®78M for four-rowed, showing a de- 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H AVING ion acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants 


i hand of death, your possession of their daguerreotype like- 

nesses, if tdken by a good artist, will afford sweet conso- Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over- 
j lation; and if the present opportunity is not improved you shot Thresher and Separator, 

i may at some future period have reason to feel grateful lor rrMiE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
these gentle hints from IN. BL )ODGOOD, Daguerreau, jvielick&Co.,ofAlbauy,theexclusivesaleinRoch- 

who can always be found at fits rooms, where the citizens e>iter an( j General Agencv ’ " " . 

of this city and surrounding country are respectfully in- c gj ebra ted Agricultural M 


cline of within three days of about 2 c ’P bu on all descrip- &c we gba jj bave f or sa | e the coming season, a most ex- 
tions. The only transactions reported to-day was 3,000 tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to he excelled 
bu good two-rowed at 74. At the close there were sever- jn siZie an( | beau ty hy those of any establishment in the 


ester, and General Agency in Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated lor large 


al cargoes unsold Oats are very scarce and in active re 
quest with nono offering. 


Receipts by Canal at Albany, Oct. 3 —Flour 7,460 bbls Qur stock of 
■Wheat 5.100 bu; Corn 37,570 bu; Barley 9,500 bu; Oats 


Union. Nurserymen; Amateurs, Orchardisls, and Ven¬ 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— 


H ARVEST CERT ES--Got up expressly for b ar- farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
mers’ use, in the harvest field, a suie defence against q’ b ey are light and compact, so that the whole is conven- 


ihistles. For sale wholesale and retail, very cheap, at 
STRONG’S Glove and Whip Store, 
80-tf No. 78 State street, Rochester. 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES . t ^ . .-r - .... r ? 

Comprises alt of the test varieties of Apple. l|ear, Plum, I A. W. Cary S F-Otaty Fire Engine C.firS'S.r.fcril.-ft. 
Cherry, 1 each, &c., of such sizes and quality as no con PlllDDSi one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 

trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation | a uiiijjs. quantity of oats 

and of our own cultivation, : 'TUIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 4 rj< he ^ [)e borse *Machines, with2 or 3 hands, will thresh 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, I (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 


iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,600 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 


Buffalo Market. 


Cherry, Peach, &c., of such sizes and quality as no con- 


BUFFALO, October 6 .—There was but a moderate trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation 
inquiry for Flour on Saturday, and transactions were an d of our own cultivation, 


mostly of a local character. Sales about 1,000 bbls at 3 37 
@3 44 for good to choice brands Michigan and Southern 
Ohio. Wheat market dull and heavy, owing to the tight¬ 
ness of the money market. Sales 7,860 bu white Michigan 
at 70c, and 2,5001 m Ohio on private terms. Wabash was 


PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact i 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, 
Gardens, &c., as well as generally so, by reason of their j 


at iue, ftnu zg’Uunu onto ou private terms, waoasu was ,,r ; 1 ,7 V- , 

offered at 65c without finding buyers. There would be no habit of early bearing. We have all oi the approved va- 


trouble in effecting sales on a credit of 10 or 15 days. 
There was a fair demand for Corn, but at lower prices. 
Sales 30,600 bu at Ua l UiC for Toledo. Oats iu fair de¬ 
mand, but none ollering; buyers would pay 25c. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 20.—At Washington Yard—The 
number of beeves offered the week past was unusually 


rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old | 

—many of the Apples and Pears being now in bearing. 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, Kteam!ioats, H Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, One llorse do. do. ............. .120,60 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, «fcc. The .d p,,, cross-cut saw andfrindVtone . = ‘ 132,00 

we are always fully supplied with all the bestold and new highest testimonials will be given. . „ p,„„IuI™ 1 “ g ’ '' Yjq no 

sorts . No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- . 

„„ novr AxrtrwTAT glue, and will raise from 20 to 3tt gallons per minnte. ^edCutter,. .... ..oVnn 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, , N ’_ wi| , rajse m gaIlons at revolutions. Cl ^ TJ™ ^ \--nrk ,n,’he 


PllinpS • one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 

T HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump q ™“J n 0 e horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
(for the past two years,) leels confident that it is not ab qut half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
| equalled by any thing now in market, in the wav ot rais- j c i 0 ver cl aff from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

ing or forcing water the motion bemgrotary, the stream is The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 

I constant, without the aid of an air vessel. I lie packing f or churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &c. 

! is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of j 3 albaxy prices. 

! These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for j 3 wo Horse Power 1 hresher and Separator, w ith 
I which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz., Factories, | bands, and all appurtenances.©14o 00 


Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, ice. The 


OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


The Tallest Yet. —Mr. Oliver Benedict, of 
' Lebanon, has left at our office, several stalks of 
corn, over eleven feet high, each bearing two large, 
' plump.ears. Mr. B. took the first premium at the 
) County Fair two years since, on corn grown upon 
) the same ground, atid we are of the opinion, judg¬ 
ing from the specimens before us, that he will not 
■ he second best this year. This is the tallest corn 
we have seen or heard of in this county. — Madi¬ 
son Co. Reflector. 


lar^e, and to-day the market is better supplied than the For the street border, atul lawns, our stock is very large. I 
waTits of purchasers evidently warrant. Prices, conse- Out Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash arc par ti cu]arly | 


JNU. 1 IS it IIUllSC Ul Wfll IJUIUIJ ntiu utmiwuv i ajh p n „ ( i rntt.,, 99 on 

inne, and will raise from 20 to 36 gallons per minnte. reed cutter^. .... . 

No. 2 will raise 160 gallons at 120 revolutions. Circular Saw Mill (24 inch saw,) ....... ... 3o,00 

No •>). ,jo 260 do l-’0 do The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 

No il do 360 t’o 120 do'. entire satistaction of the purchaser, or they may be return- 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the ed within 60 days from the time they are received, and the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold purchase money, tl paid, J'fll be tefutu td. 


At Browning’s—Offered 75 Cows and Calves, and sold Pceones.—A splendid collection ol both tree and herba- 

at about the prices of last week, which we quote to corres- ceous varieties. 

pond, ©25®.i5, as in quality. Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, cotnpris- 


Sheep and i.ambs jilenty; sales 6,060 at from ©1,50®2.- ing tlie finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the 
50 to 3,75 for the former, and ©1,25®2,25 to 3,50 for the U. S .—25 to 50 cents each for whole roots. 


latter. A lew left on the market unsold. 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 500 Beef Cattle offered; 
52 Cows and Calves and 3,6(Ki Sheep and Lambs. 

Beeves sold at from ©0®7 to 7,50; all sold. 

Cows and Calves, sales at from ©2(lto2S®40; all sold. 


Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

R 0ses _A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,660 
plants of the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; 
among them the new l’erjietual Striped Moss, Herman 
Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Sc used, General 


Dead Letters. —The Washington Republic Sales Sheep at from ©1,75 to 2,75®4,50; Lambs, ©1,50 Cavignac, Gen. Changarnier, &c. 


states that one morning lately Mr. Swartzman, of to 2,50®3; all sold, 
the dead letter office, destroyed one hundred and Cambr 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 1.—At market, 2,310 Cattle, about 


> sixty four five bushel bags of dead letters, the ac- CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 1.—At market, 2,310 Cattle, about Plants for 

> cumulation of three months. They were all emp- 1,400 Beeves, and 910 Stores, consisting of working oxen, Climbers, &c. 

. , . . cows and calves, two and three years old. Cherry, Ap_ 

■ tied into a ravine near tne .isittngton lxattonai p r ice S —MarketBeef—Extra ©6,60 per cwt.; first quality years old, very trong plants. 

Monument, and given to the names. ©5,50; second do. ©4,75; third do. 4; ordinary 3. All of witich will he sold as low as at any other estab- 

_ _ Hides—©5,251? cwt. Tallow ©5,25. lishment, and' 

, „ , " , i >• Ai i , r Veal Calves, ©3,5®6. retail. 

Sea-Quake.— I he whaleshtp Manchester, ol stores—Working oxen—©55,78,05®130. We are nov 

> New Bedford, while in let. 38 S.. Ion, 96 W., Dec. Cows and Calves—©17, 25, 32®40. containing fu 

16 18511 some 858 Miles from the const of Chili, Yearling, @7, 9® 12. prices, &c., e 

i >vn„,I,bj.ta SSS.*^ 

> action nj on the water. ■'J e vessel exjenenetd sheep and Lambs—1,8(14 at market. Nearly all sold. ding out plant 

) three shocks nt intervals of 4(1 sedonds. 1 he bar- prices— Extra. ©4, C® 8 . By lot, ©1,25, 2,25®2,75. ing applicants 

' ometer did not change, and the weather continued Swine—5®(5c. retail; fat hogs 4fc. 

> Ttnmnrtcs—The market is active and sales readilv affected Svrae.nse. 1 


Bulbous Roots—A choice collection dailp expected from 
Holland, consisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths Crocus¬ 
es, &c. 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, &c. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 


by the subscribers at Brockport. N. Y. 

76tl CARY & BRAINARD. 

OLD R0€H5:STER MUSERY. 

, S. MOUUSON, at the Old Rochester Nur- 
sevy, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
\UJij 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 1> warf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the'usuai items offered in the most ex- 
, tensive American Nurseries. Orders so'’cited from all 
I parts of the continent. Trees properly pacKed tor the dis- 
I lance. -5. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 

ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, SS.: Sheriffs Office.—A general 
Election is to tie held in the County of Monroe, on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next: at which will be chosen the Officers mentioned in the 
notice trom the Secretary of State, of which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester. Aug. 23,1851. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 


Married, 


Hides—©5,251? cwt. Tallow ©5,25. 

Veal Calves, ©3, 5®6. 

Stores—Working oxen—©55, 78,95®130. 

Cows and Calves—©17, 25, 32®4U. 

Yearling, @7, 9®12. 

Two years old, ©14,18®23. 

Three years old, ©17, 27®33. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,8(14 at market. Nearly all sold. 
Prices—Extra. ©4, 6 ® 8 . By lot, ©1,25, 2,25®2,75. 
Swine—5®6c. retail; fat hogs -Ifc. 

Remarks—The market is active and sales readily affected 
108 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad. 135 over the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Fowls.—[Boston Atlas. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 


lishment, and in many cases louver, either at wholesale or 

retail. I Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, . r il . - 

containing full information of our productions, terms, rTMlE undersigned would respectfully inform the pu blic 
prices, &c., embracing, 1 st, a general descriptive cata- J- and especially hook aml periodical publishers,authors, 
logue; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; &c.—that he has established a stereotype Foundry an 


lx Alt. Clemens,Mich., on the 20th ult., hy the Rev. Mr. udiphtok rw o _At n- 
Magee, Rector of Grace Church, LUU IN R. BEN 1 LEY 0()0 StoreSi ()a j rs Working Oxen, 00 Cows and Calves, 
at.- MARY DL NHA.Vi. 3,000 Sheep and Lambs, and 500 Swine. 

is Rush, on the 25th ult.. by the Rev. Jas. B. Murray, Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra ©6,25; 1st quality ©0,00; 2d 

of Henrietta, Mr. DAVID McCROSSEN. M. D., of Cana- do ©5,75; 3d do. ©4,r>0®4,75. 
dice, Ontario Co., and Miss MARY L. WAITK, of Rush. Yearlings—$ 8 , 10(5)1*2. 

At the Brick Church in this city, on the 2d.inst„ by the ThMYrarsol’^Su 
Rev. J. B. Shaw, Mr. I). CAMERON HYDE and Miss on i,t 

JULIA H., daughter of Milton lngersoll, all of this city. Oows atfd°Calves—©17,’l9, 

Ai.so, by the same and at the same place, Mr. HENRY Sheep and Lambs—©1 50 ! 

HARMON, of Jefferson, Chemung Co., and Miss IIEL- at ©4®5 each. 

EN, daughter of Henry Church, of this city. Swine—4c®5c; retail 5®6< 


PROFESSOR SIVTZENICH 

R ESPECTFULLY informs the admirers of the Fine Arts 
that he gives instructions in the different departments 
of Drawing and Painting, viz: Lead Pencil and Chalk 


tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’’citcd from all State of New \ ork, Secretary'sOffice, ^ 

parts of the continent. Trees properly pacKed for the dis- Albany, August 14, 1851. 5. 

, ance> S. MOULSON, To the Sheriff of the County ot Monroe—Sir: Notice is 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. hereby given that at the General Election to be held in this 

v _I__ *~ _ State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No- 

L EACHEI) ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. wit: . . a_ m 

- 6lf 11 8 . MOULSON. A Judge of the Court of Appeals, m the place of Sam- 

___ uel A. Foot. 

_ ... . ™ . A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan 

Rochester oterSOuype Foundry, A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C.Fuller 
rrtHE undersigned would respectfully inform the public— A State Treasurer, in the place of tfi , , 
X and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, An Attornej General, in the place of Levi S.Chae. 
&-c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Htze . 

dm^s\er^f y SD?ffie n bUt manne^ooks'FamJ.n- A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
ISftiSIS&SlS etc? JSSS “Aninspectorof State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 

tnahoga^y".’ Ali on All of whose terms of service will expire on the last day 

reasonable terms, and equal in style and brash to that done 01 j f «„ nrpmp m„rt of the Seventh Ju- 


BRIGHTON, Oct. 2.—At market, 1,100 Beef Cattle, 1,- Drawing; Painting in Water and Oil colors; Perspective 


Three years old, ©15®21. 

Working Oxen—©85, 96, li!5. 

Cows and Calves—©17. 19, 22, 23, 28®31. 

Sheep and Lambs—©1 50 2, 2,5U®3,50. A few extra 
at ©4®5 each. 


and Sketching from Nature; the theory of Light and Shade, 
Coloring and Oomnosition. 

Tnis method ot teaching is founded on the practice of 
the most eminent Professors of London, and aided by a 
long experience, he flatters himself that his lessons will lie 
found satisfactory to those who may tavor him with their 
confidence. 

Landscapes painted; views of buildings and grounds ta¬ 
ken; and also portraits of animals—Drawings made for 
the Patent Office. Terms moderate. 

He is permitted to give reterencesof flic highestrespectn- 


at any other Foundry in the country. ,. . , 

An"establishment of this kind has long been a des ilera- oictai 
turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is ler, ^ c 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded i o the ne *y 
enterprise. .A'® 

jrfe- Foundry in Talman Block Buffalo stre*-,. All or- P a h“ 
ders from a distance mav be addressed to on the 

J. W. BROWN, 9 ? 1 

March,4851. Rochester, N Y. Im 

N. B. Old type taken in exchangefor work. [63-tf] A s 


Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in the place of Henry W. Taylor, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 


Swine—4c®5c; retail 5®6c; fat hogs 4|®5c.—Boston hility. Among numerous others to 


Died, 


In Ogden, Sept. 19th, suddenly, T.EVl PARSONS, for- 0 „ „ ,. , „_ . 

merlv of Northampton, Mass., aged 69 years. Mr. Par- Duflnlo streets, over& Brother s Hook- 

sons',attended the State Agricultural Fair at Rochester, on sttre, Kochcster, N. Y. . , 

the day of his death, and came home fatigued, but did not Music doors, Pamphlets. Periodicals, &c., 

nnmniSin of illness until about 3 minutes before he died. ^und in plain and fancy bindings ; old books ret.ound ; 


Miss M B Allen, Principal of Allen Seminary, Rochester. 

— -Parsons, Esq., “ Female Academy, Albany. 

MARSHALL’S BOOK BINDERY, = Blau^Esq., “ Aca ^ y ^eenbush,N^.^ 
BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and Edwin Croswell, Esq., New York, 
lflalo streets, over Sage & Lrother’s Book- H Hillyard, Esq., Landscape Painter, Boston, 
ore, Rochester, N. Y. Specimens to be seen at No. IS North street, Rochester. 

Music iiooKs, Pamphlets. Periodicals, &c., ‘gq-tf 


; complain of illness until about 3 minutes before lie died. 

> In Northampton, Mass., Sept. 19th, Widow SABRA 

> STRONG, aged 80 years. 


Suddenly, at his residence in this city, on the evening tended to 


Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; Ao-rintilfiiral Tmnlpmpntq SppHq RlP 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— Agricultural llupiclUcllla, OccUS} C*.L 
Packagescontaining directions for binding, punctually at- TA AGLE PLOWSof all sizes, Threshing Machinos, of 


ot the 5th inst., of an affection of the heart, PATRICK 
DOYLE, in the 61st year of his age. 


N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices. 
January, 1851. L 07-lf.j F. H. MARSHALL 


E AGLE PLOWSof all sizes, Threshing Machinos, of 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 
sale by E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 


Also, a Senator from the Twenty-seventh District,in the 
place ofSamuel Miller, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to be elected for said county: 

Three members of Assembly; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John H. 
Thompson; 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Wm. B. 
DUryN’3 SCATHES. Alexander aim W !n . L. Brock; 

rrillE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne A County Judge, in the p.ace of Patrick G. Buchan; 

1 Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar- A Surrogate, in the place ot Moses rye - 

rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal- A County 1 reasurer, in the place of Lev > , 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. AI1 whose terms of service "' ll 5* 1 }‘i d , ‘ ‘ y 

All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre- December next MORGAN «tcreiarv’oI State 

sented, as he does no; endorse the tricks ol the trade prac- T ( \ ro„ n tv wilT nlease insert this 

ticed l.y other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers P i P it?r,n 

will receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes !l otl 5.^, 0 , nc ^ in „ eac ? w eea tfi.1 .uter elec o , d i 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. Superv.sou .or p,.> . . 

Orders fbr Scythes maybe forwarded to me by mail, or -.'Jgvs* _ 

given to H. B’ Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, - TT 

visiting all parts of the State in due season. * -lH.Utus. 

Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, :in( ! \ VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 

other implements, furnished of the best quality and on . L is a set of handy Tackles for weighing ..ay, k....ag 


favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at the office of hoes, &c. &e, 3'hey may be had all ready for use at No. 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 12 T.uffaloSt., 2 dfloor,ciirect!voverthestoreofGeo.A. 
prompt attention. HIRAM C. WHITE, Agent. Avery & Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

August 5th, 1951. s4-tf Sffxtfj E.einember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 














































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAME9. 


The holiest hour of Earth methinks is thine, 

O, Twilight! meekly fair. Welcome to all, 

When soft and sweet, thy vestal light divine, 

Over—Life’s toil-worn travelers doth fall. 

Then the world pauses from its busy cares— 

Then play-tired children say their evening prayers. 
Then the low cradle hymn the mother weaves, 

The bird folds up its wing, the flower its leaves, 

Yea! hallowed of all hours, since the time 
God’s presence bless’d it in the cedar shade,— 
When the leaves thrill’d with joy, tho’ man afraid 
Shrank from His voice, and fled the Guest Divine! 
That peerless Paradise is lost, yet still 
Oh, Father! let this hour be free from touch of ill! 


From the Boston Museum. 

THE TWO TRAVELERS. 


“ No, sir, I claim the seat.” 

“ It is mine by right!” said the mild gen¬ 
tleman, firmly; “ throw up my baggage.” 

“I insist,” cried the other, fiercely. “ I( 
you hadn’t trod on my toes we might have 
both got seats.” 

“ If you had been satisfied with a proper 
apology, we might have had our chance 
with the rest of them.” 

“Settle it between you; and be quick,” 
cried the driver. 

“ It is of the utmost importance that I 
should have the seat,” exclaimed he of the 
moustache. 

“For my part I must goto Sweden Cor¬ 
ners to-night,” cried the other.” 

The two gentlemen were getting into a 
very respectable quarrel, like the two cats 
in the fable, when a wise monkey of a trav¬ 
eler stepped forward and settled the mat¬ 
ter by occupying the disputed seat himself. 

The stage drove off, leaving the two trav¬ 
elers looking very blank, and very angry. 

“Come,” said the mild gentleman, who 
was the first to recover his equanimity, “we 


“Hem!—then you wish it to remain 
where it is ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The subject of the above colloquial thrust 


and parry was a very large, plump carpet- contempt for the latter clause of his corn- 
bag, placed upon a seat between two trav- panion’s remark; then looked thoughtful, as 
elers, in one of our railroad trains. if the first was worthy of consideration. 

The proprietor of the carpet-bag, who “Very good,” said he; “ we will engage 
had his seat by the car window, was a tall a carriage together.” 

athletic traveler, with dark features, an out- They took a hasty luncheon at the re- 
landish moustache, Rnd a black eye, which, freshment stand, then having engaged a 


on the present occasion, flashed with a rath¬ 
er savage expression. 

The other traveler was a handsome 
young man, with a clean-shaved counten- 


Constantinople hack, they had their bag¬ 
gage put aboard, and set out for Sweden 
Corners. 

The night was dark, and the road be- 


ance, a mild eye, and a fine intellectual fore- tween Constantinople and Sweden long and 
head. rough. To beguile the tediousness of the 

The latter individual was apparently journey,♦the good looking gentleman at- 
much discommoded by the presence of the tempted to enter into some conversation 
fat carpet-bag: but the brief answers of his witli his gruff companion, who, however, 
fellow-traveler, and his forbidding “ mind f e lt altogether too ill-natured to permit of 
your business” scowl, had the effect of pre- the least sociability. So they rode in very 
venting farther conversation on the subject dismal silence, until, on the borders of a 
in question. dense piece of woods, they heard a crash, 

The young man smiled indulgently at his felt a sudden jar, and became sensible of 
companion’s ill-humor. True, he cast a some accident which had happened to the 
glance at the conductor, as if about to re- coach. 

quest him to remove the carpet-bag, but “ What’s the matter ?” growled the man 
appearing to change his mind, he quietly with the moustache. 

took a newspaper from his pocket, and be- “ I think we have broke down,” said the 
gan to read: mild gentleman, looking out. 

Evening was approaching, and the blind “ Gentlemen,” cried the driver, “ I am 
of the car window being closed, it was soon sorry to tell you that I have run against a 
too dark for the traveler to see the print.— rascally stump, and broke an axletree.” 


So he said politely to his ill-natured com¬ 
panion — 


“ Confound your carelessness! What 
will we do?” demanded the ill-natured 


“ If it would be the same thing to you, traveler. 


sir, you will oblige me by dropping that 
blind. It is growing quite dark.” 

The owner of the carpet-bag scowled up- 


“ There is a house close by-” 

“ Burn the house!” 

“ And perhaps you can get accommoda- 


on his fellow-traveler for a moment; then, tions there, while I go back for another 
as if unable to deny so reasonable a request, hack.” 


tendered with such civility, but still angry 
at himself for suffering a good natured feel¬ 
ing to move him, threw down the blind with 
a crash. 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued du- 


He of the moustache raved furiously; 
while his companion, taking things more 
easily, expressed his willingness to make the 
best of the misfortune, and took council 
with the driver, on the course to be pursued. 

“ Before you can go to Constantinople 


ring which the cars rattled on, the owner of and return with another hack, it will be too 
the carpet-bag looking moodily out of the late to go into Sweden. Now, if you can 
window, and his companion glancing his eye get any sort of a conveyance of the man in 


over the columns of the newspaper. 
At length the latter said— 


the cottage over here, well and good; but, 
if not, I think I will content myself to stop 


“ Perhaps you would like to look at the with him all night, and wait for you in the 
news, sir ?” morning. What do you say to the arrange- 


And he politely tendered the paper to ment, my friend ?’ 


his companion. 


The ill-natured traveler grumbled a lit- 


The proprietor of the carpet-bag bowed tie; but he at length expressed his appro- 
stiffly, by way of thanks, and took the prof- bation of his companion’s proposal, and went 


fered article without a word. 

Three minutes after, the cars stopped. 
“ Constantinople,” cried the conductor. 


on with him to the cottage, which was for¬ 
tunately but a few rods distant. 

No vehicle of any kind could be had; 


The owner of the carpet-bag started to but the obliging farmer offered the travel- 
his feet, passed the newspaper to his com- ers supper and lodgings, which they were 


panion, in a rather abrupt manner, and laid 
violent hands upon his property. 


glad to accept He then went with a lan¬ 
tern, to examine into the damage done to 


A crowd of travelers rushed out of the ^ ie hack, and to assist the driver to bring 


car, our two friends among them. 

“ Fellow!” suddenly cried the man with 
the carpet-bag. 


the gentlemen’s baggage into the house. 

It was a small cottage, of humble pre¬ 
tensions; but the mistress thereof made her 


other traveler. 

“ Very well,” rejoined his companion with 
a quiet smile. “ If you prefer to do so, I 
shall be obliged to you. I believe I shall 
go to bed, Mr. Farmer.” 

The farmer took a candle to conduct the 
traveler to the room. 

As soon as they were left alone, the mild 


related it here, for the lesson it conveys. 


A YANKEE TRICK. 

Uncle Eb, as we used to call him, amoni 


gentleman went to bed, exclaiming, as he ]ots „f g00 d qualities had a failing. ’lie did 


“ Hem!” muttered his companion, seat¬ 
ing himself upon a hard wooden chair, and 


- have nobody to blame but ourselves, for 

“ Beg pardon, sir—does this carpet-bag, this disappointment. Let us make the best 
belong to you ?” of it. As I must go to Sweden Corners 

“Yes.” to-night, and as there is not another stage, 

“ Would you have any objections, sir, to \ shall engage a private conveyance.” 
my moving it, to make more room on the “ So shall I.” 

seat?” “ Why not join together, then, and go in 

“Yes.” the same vechicle?” 


“ Well.” 

“ It will save expense for both of us, and 
we will be company for each other.” 

He of the moustache sneered, as if in 


traveler in the chair, biting his moustache, 
“I say Mr. What’s-your name,” he added. 
“ is not that a remarkably broad bed ?” 

“ It does very well for one.” 

“Hem—for one!—I should say so!” 

“ And for two, on a pinch,” said the man 
in the bed. 

“ Well,” muttered the other, to whom 


“ This is nothing but tin, Uncle Eb,” said 
the trader. 

“Eh, now, it’s a quarter,” said Eb. 

“ It’s tin,” said the trader. “ I shant 
take it.”r, 

“ Its all I’ve got.” 

“Very well, you can’t have the rum.” 
Uncle Eb without much demurring, pull- 


wen, niubicieu me , cu yyuuiu i /•_i • _ 1 , c ~ “ m , 

’ c ■ u - i i i .. 7 ed trom his pocket the quart of water. The 

the prospect of a night m a hard-bottomed lrader t00 ,_ } ed £ int0 Ws rum bar . 

cha,r appeared very dreary, compared with re , and off ,J t d 0 d Eb ohucklin 
the luxury of sheets and feathers, “I don’t BaUimore cli S 

know—under the circumstances—a man _ 1 _ 

must sleep —rascally house with only one A ,, , , , ,,. , , , 

1 ■ c a old lady was telling her grand-chil- 

spare room—villain ot a driver. , , . J , ,, .° 0 

1 . . i • i , dren about some trouble m Scotland, in the 

Giving expression to such incoherent c , • , , . c ,, 

, . ® j , course ot which the chief of her clan was 

complaints, the traveler at length undressed beheaded „ It was na<J thi of a 

an J»° l n ? 6 ‘ , head, to be sure,” said the good lady, “but 

“1 nrlmirf* thpsp cnnntrv neon p.” rfi- . ’ . . ’ o J’ 


and got into bed. 

“ I admire these country people,” re- . a sad , oss to hj , - 
marked the gentleman on the back side, _ _ 

by way of cultivating his companion’s ac- „ ~ TT Z. . . . 

niiflintancp “ Good morning, Mr. Jenkins, where 

«I don’t' see much to admire,” grumbled **"> kept yourself this long time 
the other Kept m y sel ‘ ! 1 01011 k kee P myself—I 

“Not in their hospitality ? —in their gen- k° ai <I on credit. 

uine politeness?—their-” ~ ' 

The sociable gentleman was interrupted Digby says it is true “ that there is more 


by an impatient cough, by which his com- pleasure in giving than receiving,” but he 


panion evidently intended to put an end to a \ so thinks it especially applies to medicine , 
conversation for the night. hicks and advice. 

Accordingly, the mild gentleman took ' .. 

the hint, and went to sleep. But the mo- U fjlrltf flYh 

ment he had approached the confines of 4? 

dream-land, he was aroused by the appli- ___ 

Cation of a strange elbow to the tenderest “ Attempt the end, and never aland to 

part of his rib s Nothing’s so hard, but search will find 

“ Did you intend to wake me, sir?” ~ “ 

,, T , , , , t i-j . For the Rural New-Yorker. 

I don t knoiv whether I. did or not. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGM 

You were snoring. ’ _ 

“You must be mistaken, sir; I never I am composed of 31 letters, 
snore.” My 1, 4, 13 is the retreat of wild beast 

You were just going to, then.” My 2, 9, 27, 4, 5 is a large black fowl. 

“ I may have breathed hard, sir; but if My 3, 4, 24, 29, 31, 5is a lady’s name, 
you wake me again I shall kick you out of My 4, 7, 31 is one of the organs. 

» My 5, 31, 27, 4, 6, is a word reluctant 

The mild gentleman spoke very firmly, by lcvers ’ 
and he was not troubled with any more My 6 ' 17 ’ 12 ’ 13 ' 19 ’ ?• ^ 14 ' 31 - 11 a 
elbows that night. When he awoke it was si, 11 i,. color, 

morning, and Ins fellow-traveler was dress- instrument used b 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 31 letters. 

My 1, 4, 13 is the retreat of wild beasts. 
My 2, 9, 27, 4, 5 is a large black fowl. 


“ Did you rest well ?” he asked. 

“ Yes—considering,” answered the other. 
“ I believe I got a nap of about five minutes.” 


My 5, 31, 27, 4, 6, is a word reluctantly received 
by lcvers. 

My 6, 17, 12, 13, 19, 5, 16, 14, 31, 11 are necessary 
to sustain vegetable life. 

My 7, 4, 29, 30, 21, 11 is a color. 

My 8, 6, 25, 18 is an instrument used by musicians 
in the army. 

My 9, 10, 2, 21, 11 is a weapon used mostly by the 
Indians. 

My 10, 23, 22 is an intoxicating drink. 


In the course of the morning, the good- My 11, 3, 7 is a word often used by philosophers, 

looking gentleman, whose peaceful disposi- My 12, 6, 4, 30, 19, 5, 14 is a nan.e given to the 

tion could not long remain ruffled, found it Emerald Isle. 

in his way to do his gruff companion many 13 > 2l > 26 > 28 > 20 is a word sometirn es not very 

acceptable favors, which had the effect of acceptable. 

r • ,• , , i • ,• , My 14, 4, 31, 6 is a wild animal. 

softeninp-his temper and making him not a t , 

... ° , h , . , ° i My 15, 5, 13 is a place of rest to a weary traveler, 

little ashamed ot his ungentlemanly con- M 16> 12 4 is what all must do 

duct. Accordingly, on the road to Sweden My 17> 5f 13 is a lady - s 

name. 


Corners, the lattei saw fit to Utter a SOlt of jyi y ^ 17, 22 is an appellation of respect. 


apology. 


“When I am traveling,’ 


never feel like making myself sociable with 
anybody.” 


My 19, 12, 2 is necessary to sustain life, 
said he, “ I My 20, 3 , 12, 13, 4 is a river in Europe. 
Sociable with My 21, 20, 31, 9, 16 was a mountain nymph. 

My 22, 19, 20, 26 was the god of w r ar. 


“ Somebody had trodden upon his toes, guests a nice cup of tea, and served them ^ ie gainer by it.” 


“Thereby you must lose a great deal of My23, 6, 9, 5, 12, 23, 18 is the name of a metal 

enjoyment and valuable information,” re- discovered in 1789. 

plied his companioif. “ For my part, I L 26 is 11 Chinese measure. 

never neglect to study human nature, or My 25, n ’ 12, 2d ' 31 is a tenn sometlm es ap- 

cultivate good feeling, or gather information plled to fools ‘ 

among all sorts of people. 1 find myself S’ II’ 3 ““ “ y ’“ T"*' 

, r J My 27, 31, 2, 27,9, 12, 5 is a plant. 


alone myself; but under the circumstances, ed to regret his incivility, by which an ear- 
I shall not object to having a companion; lier recognition had been prevented, and 
and I am sure my friend here, will not be which had occasioned so much ill-feeling 
so unreasonable as to find fault with the ar- between his brother and himself. They 
rangement, when I assure him that I neither quarreled no more that day, however, but 
kick nor snore.” arriving home to find their friends happy 

“I shall sit up all night,” exclaimed the and well, related the adventure, as we have 


sank into the feathers j ove g. ooc j liquor, but such was the state of 

• Tim is realty dehejous! These people his c £, dit tb ‘ at n00ne would trust him . He 
look out for comfort rather than show. A ... i ^ , • ■■ 


therefore one day resorted to a trick, to 
answer the great desire of his appetite.— 


in<> i mil be u u pun c* naiu wuuucu uiicui, miu tt . •» . ~ , r 

j a xi n took two case bottles, put a quart of 

glancing aiyily around at the bare walls water int0 one of them> the S put I bottle 
and scanty furniture of the room. int0 eacll ket> and slartod ^ for lhe 

“ Shall I trouble you to wake me at day- g( . 1 

light ?” asked the trkveler in bed. * By the „ fq, ^ a art of „ said 

way, as yon may want something to amuse Unc , e Eb ag be ^ d tb ’ , bottle on 
you, if you sit up, you will find a new novel t , w counter 

m my coat puc tot. oo nig it ■ The rum was put up, and the bottle re- 

And the good-humored traveler drew a 1,1 • , • 1 , v tt 1 -cl n 

, , ° , , • c , ,, ,, , placed in his pocket, when Uncle Eb pull- 

long breath turned his face to the wall, and from his what at a distaooe 

composed htn.se,f to sleep seem a quarter of a dollar. 

“Confound his coolness!” growled the „ T ,f, 


He seized the offender by the shoulder.— with very palatable bits of toast and fine 
It was the handsome young man of the mild slices of dried beef. The mild gentleman 


eye and smooth countenance. 


appeared in excellent spirits; but his moody 


“ I beg your pardon,” said the latter. “ I companion devoured the food placed before 


was pushed by the crowd.’ 


him in sullen silence, as if he considered all 


, J . 1 , „ • • , . , My 28, 20, 31 is what we all should guard against. 

“You are right,” rejoined the traveler „ . OT f , , 

... 0 , 7 , , . My 29, 31, 27, lo was one of the sons of Jacob. 

with the moustache; “I blame myself for My 30> 4> 18f 22 , 17 is a word frequently used in 
giving way to such feelings as I manifested Mathematics. 

last night. But you must consider my dis- My 3 i ) 20 , 10 , 21, 6 is sometimes the result of care- 
appointment I was returning home to my lessness. 

friends after a long absence.” My whole is the name and place of resi lence of 


The gentleman with the moustache made the world in general, and the people around friends after a long absence. My whole 

a rude, insulting reply. The other remon- him more particular^, blameable for his “ So was I; and beside, I was anticipat- a physician, 
strated with considerable spirit; and his fel- individual misfortunes. ln g a happy meeting with a brother whom Vurick, N. 


low-traveler was at length obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge that he had spoken hastily. 

But daring this consultation all the other 


“ Is my room ready for me ?” he asked as 
soon as the supper was over. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the farmer; “but I 


travelers left the car. It was now evening; believe I forgot to inquire if you could sleep 
and the stage for Sweden Corners was together?” 


loaded with passengers ready for a start.— 
Our two travelers ran forward together to 
obtain seats. 

“ All full inside,” cried the driver. — 
“ Room for one up here.” 


“ I object to sleeping with any one.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes, sir, decidedly.” 

“ I am sorry to hevir that, sir, for to con¬ 
fess the truth, we have but one spare bed 


ing a happy meeting with a brother whom Vurick, N. Y., 1851. 

I have not seen for fifteen years; fori have EF Answer next week. 

been studying the fine arts in Europe, while ' ~ 

he has followed the sea. My friends wrote C HARAD E. 

that he was expected home about this time. My first ( ay n ab ie) i s put on the table and under 

and I huiried my visit on his account. ’ the table. My second is an article of food. My 

The traveler the with moustache started at third and fourth is what all desire and none can do 
his companion in astonishment. without. My whole is one of the United States. 

“Charles! Can it be-” (O’ Answer next week. 


CHARADE. 

My first (syllable) is put on the table and under 
the table. My second is an article of food. My 


“ I am your man!” cried he of the mous- in the house.” 

che. “ My good friend, do not trouble your- 

“ Your pardon sir—I think I have the self,” said the mild gentleman, observing 


his companion in astonishment. 

“ Charles! Can it be-” 

“ I am Charles Stanley-” 

“And I am your brother, Edward!” 

To have seen the two travelers embrace, 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 92. 

Answer to Astronomical Enigma.—Miss Maria 


precedence,” replied his companion. 


the farmer’s perplexity. “ I prefer sleeping 


you would not have thought that they had ; j ANE Lumsdkn. 

been quarrelling for the last six-and-thirty j Answer to Problem.—9 guineas, 453 moidores, 
hours! So it was, and Edward never ceas- and 65 ways equal £40,365. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

1 1,1 E Subscribers are prepared to supply their for- 

, SQsVlgJ ,lier patrons and the public generally, with the 
1 ‘ \rg4-r vef y beht of TREES, and the ino.-t esteemed 

r varieties of 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 

' Plums, Apricots, Quinces, Nectarines, 

r Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c 

, Together with a general assortment of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, and Green Mouse Plants. 

DWARF PEAR TREES. 

- 40,000 Dwarf Pear Trees: of those varieties only 

which are known to succeed well upon the Quince s'oek. 
Our stocks are all imported and lhe trees too fine to need 
recommending. 

Our prices are made to correspond with the expense ol 
raising, not with the scarcity of Die articles these trees arc 
therefore within the reach of all. 

Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers are unsur¬ 
passed. 

A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices furn- 
• ished to all applicants. BISSELL & HOOKER, 
(91w8J Rochester Commercial Nuiserics. 

Sept 23, 1831. 

EMERY & GO’S. * 

, New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

; RAILROAD HORSE POHEK. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav- 
1 ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural {Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse¬ 
power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if 1 want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

lie further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you ofteuer than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of beinp furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY &. CO. 
78-tf 

EMERY & CoJs 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse | ovvers, &c., to examine it 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochester. 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH <fc PERKINS, 

[LateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1806. J 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 20 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar- 
Ke:, and our entire purchases are made from importers and 
original holders, ircrn the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms witu those of New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms asfavorableasthoseof New 
York Jobbers. Weshall at all times haveastock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall he satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any otlwr house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. OOylso 

- si - 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

T ’HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

“choice GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can he reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will he warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. ( 

- < 

C ORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— < 
price from R3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed < 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 OF CROSMAN. ( 

Agricultural Societies Attention.' 

TENTS FOR BURE. 

T HE Subscriber is far better prepared than ever, to sup¬ 
ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during tiie sea- • 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: < 

2 tents 5ii feet wide. OH feet long; convene 1,000 
1 lent 03 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40u. 

N. B.—It is desirable that earl v application he made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf. Rochester. N. Y. ) 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, ; 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER. BY y 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 

corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

_ < 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and ( 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour- < 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear ^ 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodica] is no / 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. } 

Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — ©1 for six months. To Clubs ) 
and Agents as follows -.— Three Copies, one year, for ©5; ( 
Six Copies (and one to Agenior getter up of club,) for ©10. < 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for ©13; Twenty Copiis - 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals < 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion; ( 
All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in < 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. < 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem- < 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons ( 
of all professions — friends of Mental find Moral as weH as ) 
of Agricultural Improvement—are respectfully solicited to ) 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. <- 

t3T Subscription money, properly enclosed, may he ( 
sent by mail at our risk. < 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be ) 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of ©1 per square , 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents for < 
each subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. ( 
Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural. ( 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations \ 

published gratuitously. ) 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts and Sci¬ 
ence, Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
General Intelligence, the Markets, &c., &c. 

CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETIIERELL, and II. C. WHITE. 

Contributors and Correspondents: 

L. B. Lanoworthy, Chester Dewey, i.l. d., 
William Garbutt, M. M. Rodoers, m. d. 
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Archibald Stone, H. D. Wiiitino. 

And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unique nnd 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 
For Terms, Sec ., see last page. 
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DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK. - NO. 7- 


BUTTER MAKING. 

In determining the different constituents 
of milk, chemists employ a number of tests, 
many of which can be of little practical 
importance to dairymen in general, though 
the result of such analysis may not be de¬ 
void of use or interest. The nature of the 
changes which take place during the sour¬ 
ing or the churning of milk may be more 
readily understood, by first having some 
knowledge of the su^ar of milk, and the 
acid of milk. If the curd be separated 
from the whey, and the latter boiled and 
skimmed, and cleansed and clarified—as 
farmers clarify maple sugar with the white 
of eggs—and reduced to one fourth its 
bulk by continued boiling, it will, if put in 
shallow earthen vessels, in a few days be¬ 
gin to deposite small white crystals in the 
bottom and sides of the vessel. This is 
known as the Sugar of milk. It is less 
sweet than our common sugar, not so solu¬ 
ble in water, and is gritty between the teeth. 
The addition of a little curd to a solution 
of this sugar, sours it and fermentation 
commences, forming lactic acid, and after 
complete fermentation, alcohol is produced. 

This sugar is always in the milk which 
the cheesey matter at a given temperature 
sours, producing fermentation. The same 
effect will be produced if a piece of rennet 
be immersed in the solution of milk sugar. 
The reader may now readily understand 
the souring of milk to be produced by the 
turning of the sugar to acid, through the 
action of the casein, or cheesey matter in 
the milk. This readily occurs if milk is 
exposed to the air, and is hastened by in¬ 
creasing the temperature, and' occurs im¬ 
mediately as it reaches the boiling point. 

One of the composite parts of milk is 
known as butter, though it is more in ac¬ 
cordance with the common usage to speak 
of it as cream from which butter may be 
made. A close analysis of milk shows 
butter to be the fat, or oil of milk inter¬ 
mingled with considerable portions of ca¬ 
sein and water, and having also a small 
quantity of the sugar of milk. These pro¬ 
portions vary with the different modes in 
which butter is prepared, whether from the 
milk or only from the cream. The nature 
of the pasture or feed may also materially 
effect the proportions of the cheesey or the 
fatty matter of which butter is composed, 
as also to this source can readily be traced 
the coloring substance, and some aromatic 
and other flavors which are often noticed 
in buttey. So also much of the flavor of 
butter may be traced to the milk having- 
been kept in an improper place, and it has 


even been known to partake of the flavor 
of roots and vegetables placed in the same 
room where the milk is left to cool and 
cream. 

We are all too well acquainted with 
the difference in the quality of butter 
made in different localities as well as of 
that made in the same neighborhood even 
where a similar method of making is pur¬ 
sued. These differences are owing to the 
season at which butter is made—to the 
food of the cows, and in many instances to 
the cows themselves, since there are cows 
that with the best of food, rar^y furnish a 
first rate article of butter. The great dif¬ 
ference, however, in the quality of butter, 
will be found, we apprehend, in the manner 
in which it is made. The method of its 
preparation, from the milking of the cow, 
to the packing of butter for market, should 
early claim the attention of dairymen.— 
One of the requisites for obtaining good 
cream easily is to scald the milk as soon 
as it is brought in from milking. Those 
who have followed this practice, have found 
it productive of gre<*t saving, not only in 
the increased amount of cream that rises, 
but in the facility with which the cream is 
changed to butter while churning. 

The mode of scalding is to set the pan 
as soon as strained upon the stove, and let 
it heat until a bubble or two rises to the 
surface by the heat—then set it away. 

A writer in the N. E. Farmer, says:— 
“The cream should be skimmed off while 
the milk is sweet, and care should be taken 
to drain off the milk from the cream when 
it is skimmed, for if it is allowed to sour 
and go to curd, it will remain in the butter, 
in little white streaks, and render it very 
unsaleable. Cream should be churned 
while it is sweet and cool; then the butter 
will come hard, and the butter-milk can be 
extracted with much less trouble than when 
it comes soft. After the butter comes the 
butter-milk should be turned off and cold 
>. ater put in the churn and churned a little 
to take the butter-milk from the butter.— 
The butter-milk should be got out with as 
little working as possible. If butter is 
worked too much, it breaks the grain and 
makes it greasy, and it also destroys the 
flavor. The butter-milk may be squeezed 
and spatted out instead of working with a 
machine that cuts and breaks the grain and 
injures the quality. After washing the 
butter in the water, it should be washed in 
good strong brine, that takes the water all 
out of the butter. If water is left in, it 
will turn white, where the drops stand.” 

As this is a point upon which a diversity 
of opinions exist, we shall in another num¬ 
ber give it an extended consideration in 
connection with the subject of salting and 
and packing butter, for home consumption 
and for sending to foreign markets. + 

THE STATE FAIR. 


Horses; the Gen. Gifford — Cattle; the Earl of 
Seaham — Sheep; the French Merinos — Poultry. 

The State, Fair recently held in this city, 
has been favorably noticed in all parts of 
the country. It was indeed, a great and 
splendid affair. It was an immense exhi¬ 
bition ; and every thing excellent; and much, 
that was altogether superior in its kind. It 
would almost seem invidious, to single out 
and designate particular articles, where all 
deserved high commendation. Still it will 
do no injustice, to give merited eulogium 
where it is due, provided it does not dero¬ 
gate from the claims and merits of others. 
I shall not allude to the Mechanical or to 
the Horticultural departments; but parti¬ 
ally and briefly to that of the stock, only. 

The exhibition of fine and valuable Hor¬ 


ses of every description, I suppose has never 
been equaled in this country. There were 
those, in form, size, and muscular develop¬ 
ment, as perfect as they could be, for the 
uses and purposes for which the horse is 
designed. I will allude in detail to one only 
—the “ Gen. Gifford.” Now I have seen 
many of the most celebrated horses of the 
time, both English and Arabian — both im¬ 
ported and bred in this country—horses of 
large cost, and great celebrity—but I never 
saw a horse, that I considered a more per¬ 
fect model, than the Gen. Gifford. True, 
he has not the size and weight required for 
the team horse; and it is not for this pur¬ 
pose that he is needed or commended. But 
as a roadster —a horse for the saddle, for 
the light pleasure wagon and the traveling- 
carriage, I have never seen what I consider ( 
his superior—and perhaps I can say, his 
equal. It would be difficult to find in his 
race, the same amount of material consti¬ 
tuting so fine a form—so well, so justly and 
compactly put together. And then the cor¬ 
rectness of his movements—his fine action, 
and his ambitious, brave and animated spirit, 

I will not say, cannot, but I do say, need not, 
be*exceeded. If put to well-bred mares, 
of larger size, of good forms, and fine spirit 
and action, I think his stock, as pleasure hor¬ 
ses and roadsters, will take the lead of any 
thing now on the turf. 

The display of blood Cattle was magnifi¬ 
cent. 0 ur Canadian neighbors exhibited 
many, that might justly be styled the most 
splendid specimens of their race. But 
coming under the head of “ Foreign Stock,” 
they could not compete with the noble herds 
of our own citizens. All the leading breeds 
of blood cattle were ably represented. The 
finest herds of the most eminent breeders in 
the State, furnished numerous and splendid 
exhibitions. I make no comparison between 
the different breeds, where so much excel¬ 
lence appeared; and where all exhibited 
in the highest degree, the leading charac¬ 
teristics of their kind. I will allude to two 
bulls only, of the “ Improved Short-horns.” 

The bull, “Earl of Seaham,” owned by 
Mr. Ambrose Stevens —recently import¬ 
ed — three years old, of roan color— was a 
magnificent animal. It would be useless 
to attempt to particularize his fine points— 
all was tine, correct, and justly proportioned. 
And if with the addition of years, he should 
not prove to be too large, he will be con¬ 
sidered as filling up the circle of the “ per¬ 
fect animal.” 

The other, was a splendid bull, owned by 
our Canadian friend, Adam Ferguson, Esq. 
He was four years old, of beautiful roan 
color—large, and perfect in form and pro¬ 
portions. So fine a head, with so bright and 
mild an expression of the eye, I never be 
fore saw on a bull. His horns, though but 
few inches in length, were beautiful in form 
and position—a feature not often met with, 
among the improved Short-horns. The 
painter, or engraver, who should attempt to 
flatter this animal in executing his likeness* 
would only mar his beauty. It would be 
extremely difficult for either artist, to do 
him simple justice. I speak in strong terms, 
—and he merits all I have said. This fine 
animal, I learn, was purchased by S. P. 
Chapman, Esq., of Madison county, before 
leaving the Fair. ' The farmers of that coun¬ 
ty may justly congratulate themselves upon 
the acquisition of so valuable an animal. 

I viewed with much interest, the exhibi¬ 
tion of fine wool Sheep. The smooth, sof^ 
tine wool Saxons were beautiful. But as 
the current seems to be setting in favor of 
the Merino, I examined this breed more 
closely than others. What was styled the 
French Merino, I consider superior to all 
others of the Merino family. They were 


fine size—(nnd we do not desire a sheep to 
be as large as a cow, and as costly to keep,) 
—had fine, thick fleeces, of beautiful staple, 
and not a coarse hair upon the surface.— 
They resembled the French Merino of the 
Rambouilette flock, imported and bred by 
the late Chancellor Livingston. They are 
measurably free from the superabundance of 
yolk, that constitutes so large a portion of 
the weight of the common Merino fleece. 
They are highly deserving of the attention 
of the farmer. ^ 

In regard to Poultry, the exhibition was 
extensive and various,—more so than had 
been anticipated; for the accomodations, 
though extensive, were not half equal to 
the wants of exhibitors. All the celebrated 
breeds and kinds were represented; and no 
doubt by specimens of much excellence.— 
But I question altogether the expediency 
of cultivating the large foreign breeds. A 
Chittagong or Shanghae, that should 
weigh 12 lbs., cannot be sustained at less 
cost of food, than two fowls weighing 6 lbs., 
each. And the large boned, coarse bird, 
cannot be expected to equal in fineness of 
flesh, and delicacy of -flavor, the smaller 
breeds. The Dorking and Poland have 
now become natives. The Cochin China 
and Shanghae are yet to be acclimated.— 
And I confidently expect to find them, more 
tender and difficult to raise, and less profit¬ 
able and desirable, than the smaller fowl. 
The reputation of the Poland, is fixed and 
established—-a medium sized fowl, satisfac¬ 
tory for the table, and superior to all others 
for laying. The Dorking, superior to all 
common breeds in size, in fullness and beau¬ 
ty of form, and excellence for the table— 
and equal to any except the Poland, for 
laying. They are, beyond a per-adventure, 
the preferable fowl for the farmer, and will 
doubtless come into general favor. 

In regard to the characteristics of the 
Dorking, the connoiseur will have his own 
fancy. I would not cultivate the white, for 
I have found the white bird less hardy than 
the colored. I would not esteem the speck¬ 
led, for the speckled Dorkings I have seen, 
have little, and sometimes nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the common dung-hill, 
except the toe. Nor would I tolerate one 
of any color, either cock or hen, with a sin¬ 
gle comb, like a fin on a fishes back. They 
should possess a rich, broad, double comb. 
Bennet, of “The Poultry Book,” styles 
the Fawn colored Dorking, one of the best 
varieties of fowls known; and considers 
them aji improvement on the common Dork¬ 
ing in size, without diminishing the fineness 
of the flesh—and says he shall hereafter 
cultivate this variety. That his fawn color¬ 
ed hen from the latter part of February to 
the 20th of June, laid 118 eggs, missin 
only three days. Uniformity of color, and 
a color different from the general run of the 
common dung-hill, are exceedingly desira 
ble, if not indispensable, in characterising a 
distinct breed. This object is attained, in 
both the white, and fawn-colored Dorking. 


Remarks. —In giving place to the above, 
it may be proper to remark that its author 
is not at present interested, either directly 
or indirectly, in the kinds of stock mention¬ 
ed. He was formerly an extensive, farmer, 
and the owner of as many fine horses, cat 
tie and sheep as any one man ought to pos 
sess — and from his long experience and 
good judgment, is eminently qualified to 
write upon stock and stock breeding. For 
this reason - - and the additional one that he 
has no interest to subserve, except that of 
the public—his remarks are reliable, and 
cannot be ascribed to personal motives.— 
Eds. Rural. 


POULTRY PROFITS. 


L nquestionably the keeping and rear- 
ing of poultry, whether upon a large or 
small scale, is one of profit. To the farmer 
it is especially so, as it furnishes his table 
with much luxurious living in the way of 
eggs and “ chicken iixins,” while the cost 
to him is trifling and far below that of him 
who lives in the village or city. As facts 
are better than theories, however plausible, 
I will just add a scrap of my experience. 

At the commencement of the last win¬ 
ter I obtained nine hens and a cock. They 
were ordinary fowls, such as are common to 
farm yards where the imported and im¬ 
proved breeds have not found their way.— 
Neither have they had any especial care* 
as I had no proper conveniences for hous¬ 
ing them. Their feed consisted mainly of 
buckwheat, with poor corn and boiled po¬ 
tatoes occasionally. They have had no 
meat food except such as they procured in 
their field ranges. They have had an un¬ 
limited range. Yet since spring I have 
continued to furnish them fuod. I have 
done so to satisfy their appetites and pre- 
ent them from mischief-doW in tbe ffar- 
den and fields. A well fed hen will show 
but little disposition to trouble her ow r ner by 
scratching up the seeds he may have plant¬ 
ed, or tangling down and destroying his 
grains. Let those who starve their fowls 
to mischief, try the experiment of giving 
them a full supply of food the year round, 
and their stereotyped complaint of having 
“the most mischievous hens that ever lived’ 
will vanish like a charm. ' 

But to my poultry profits, which stand 
thus:— 

To 10 fowls, at 25c......$2,50 

To cost of feed for hens and the rearing of 

chickens,. 1,56 


Making the whole cost,.$4,06 

Up to the present time (middle of Aug.,) 
I have had, beside those set for chicks, 

39 dozen eggs, which at 8c., give.$3,12 

We have now of good size nearly fit for the 

table 40 chickens, at one shilling,.5,00 


$8,12 

Which not only pays for the cost of keep 
but for the stock, and leaves beside 100 per¬ 
cent. as profit, and that too at the very 
owest price of the season. t. e. w. 

MULES vs. HORSES. 


Editors Rural: —We are not a little 
surprised in this day and age of agricultu¬ 
ral improvement, that so little is said and 
written on the superiority of mules in place 
of horses. We do not remember to have 
seen a premium awarded or offered for the 
mule, by our State Society, and we cannot 
account for the omission, except it is the 
ignorance in regard to them, that so gene¬ 
rally pervades this northern region. 

A residence of several years at the South 
has satisfied us of the following facts, viz: 
Mules live twice, if not thrice, as long as 
horses; they are not one fourth as subject 
to disease; they are kept on one-half the 
food; they will perform an equal, if not 
greater amount of labor; they are more sure 
footed, they stand heat and cold, rain and 
shine better, and with the law and power of 
kindness, are quite as docile and managea¬ 
ble. Their powers of endurance are re¬ 
markable ; for wear and tear, for Tom, Dick 
and Harry to drive and take care of, they 
are the team of teams. 

In order to wake up the public mind to 
the subject, we would suggust that the 
State Society offer a premium for the best 
essay on the comparative merits of mules 
and horses, and that they award a prize to 
the best and second best pair presented at 
our next State Fair. s. w. 

Saratoga Co., Oct. 3,1851. 
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Igrirnltnral Jims. 

MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

In the expectation of receiving, from an 
eye witness, an account of the Fair of the 
\ Mich. State Ag. Society,—held at Detroit 
on the 24th, 25th and 26th ult.,—we have 
; deferred preparing a notice from other au- 
' l thority ; and now, on the eve of putting 
j ( our paper to press, we can only give a para- 
] \ graph or two, founded upon meagre reports 
| ( in western exchanges. 

< As we anticipated, (and we judged from 
| personal knowledge of the enterprise and 
\ < progressive spirit of many farmers of the 
\ Peninsular State, as well other information,) 
( the exhibition was much larger and more 

> s numerously attended than either of its 
) - predecessors. The show throughout is 

> , spoken of as highly creditable, and as hav- 
, ing passed off very pleasantly to all inter- 

) < ested. 

> < From the amount received, we conclude 

> \ that the display of stock, particularly horn- 

> l ed cattle and sheep was not only creditable, 

; but very superior. The show of Devons and 

> ; Durhams, which was large, embraced many 
\ \ very fine animals. We notice- that Mr. F. 

] s V. Smith, of Coldwater, a breeder of De- 
] l vons (and who obtained his stock of Wm. 
j > Garbutt, of this county, and Mr. Beck, of 
i Wyoming,) was awarded the first premium 

> ) under six different heads—for best bulls, 
) \ # 7 
/ ) bull calves, cows, heifers, <fec. This speaks 

’> ; well for Western New York stock, and is 
creditable to friend Smith as a breeder and 
) manager. 

In a brief notice of the Fair, the Michi- 
\ ) gan Farmer remarks : 

“ Our State Agricultural Society has 
) s reached a point from which there can now 
) ’ be no retrograde, and there are no grounds 
l ■ for fears as to its continued permanent ex- 

> ; istence. There was not, all things consid- 
) ; ered, one single untoward occurrence to 
) > dampen the spirits of those who had made 
: ) up their minds to attend, or to repel the 
; out-gushings of the kindliest feelings there, 

> ) and through the whole time all things pass- 
,! . ed of well. The show of Cattle and Sheep 
i 1 was splendid—there were some of these 
) , animals on the ground which cannot be' 

, > surpassed in any part of the country. We 
\ ! have no way of determining the number 

: ’ of persons present but every public house 
) ) in the city was filled to overflowing, and a 
) ( great many were accommodated at private 
j \ houses. On the second day of the Fair, 

) > from early morn till sundown, the streets 
) \ from the city to the grounds, and for miles 
' ' out. were crowded with teams and footmen, 

; and all day long the buildings containing 
\ \ the articles on exhibition, were one solid 
) mass of men, women and children.” 

) ’ The annual address was delivered by 
| | Gen. Cass. It is spoken of by all parties, 

) ( as an able and eloquent effort—and the ex- 
j tracts we have read certainly warrant the 

< -encomium. ' 

> / 

> \ At the close of the Fair, the Hon. Jas. 
l B. Hunt was re-elected President of the 

l ! Society,—J. C. Holmes, Esq., of Detroit, 

> l Secretary, and II. H. Brown, Treasurer. 

^ . Executive Committee for ensuing year:— 
j ; Geo. C. Monroe, Jonesville; Wm. Spencer, 

' ( Ypsilanti ; W. Wright, Adrian ; Ira Phil- 
\ lips, Armada ; Jeremiah Brown, Battle 
\ l Creek ; A. Y. Moore, Kalamazoo ; W. H. 

■ ] Montgomery, Monroe; M. Shoemaker, Jack- 

< ) son; Titus Dort, Dearborn, and A. H. Hart, 

) \ Lapeer. 

< THE OHIO STATE FAIR. 

) - - 

j ( Tiie Second Annual Fair of the 0. State 

) ' Agricultural Society was held as announc- 

i ( ed at Columbus in three days of the last 

| ' week in September. All accounts repre- 

; ■ sent the exhibition as very creditable to the 

) state, though from the lack of travelling 

) and transportation facilities it was not as 

] { large at it otherwise would have been.— 

1 ! The show grounds were beautiful and well 

> . adapted to the purpose—and their arrange- 

> ^ ments admirable—-the only complaint arose 
) from the inexperience of the officers, clerks 

} \ efec., which could not well be prevented. 

: | In the stock department, that appropri- 
1 \ ated to Durham cattle was well filled, the 
’ < Sciota valley sending representatives from 
( l fine herds of this variety. There were a 

< ) few good Devons, and many excellent grade 
) ’ cattle. The show of sheep was extensive, 

\ embracing choice specimens, both native 
) ' and imported. The swine made a fair 
' ■ though not large show. Of Horses there 
!; I was a grand display. The celebrated Mor- 
- | gans had numerous representatives, and of 
£ blood stock there were many fine specimens. 

\ ( The poultry was an attractive feature. 


Mechanic’s Hall was very creditably filled, 
though much intended for exhibition there 
failed to appear from lack of means of 
transportation. Various mechanical inven¬ 
tions were displayed in full operation, 
hailing from other States as well as Ohio. 
This city was well represented. A new 
reaping machine (Cook’s Self-raker) was 
exhibited which cuts a 7-foot swarth and 
does its own raking,—and a multitude of 
farm implements gave evidence of the pro¬ 
gress of Agricultural improvement. 

There was not a large display of Domes¬ 
tic manufactures, but what was shown, was 
very honorable to the skill and enterprize 
of the exhibitors. Owing to the general 
failure of the fruit crop of Ohio, and the 
severe drought, Floral Hall was not as well 
filled as it otherwise could have been. The 
best fruits shown there, were from this city, 
and attracted much attention. The editor 
of the Ohio Cultivator had a large variety 
of specimens of wheat, barley, oats and 
grass, selected by him in Europe, upon 
which experiments will be made in this 
country. 

A severe storm of wind and rain demol¬ 
ish the speaker’s tent and detracted much 
from the interest of the addresses. The 
receipts of the fair are stated as about SL- 
OOO higher than last year. The next fair 
will be held at Cleveland. 

WISCONSIN STATE FAIR. 

Friend Moore :—The initial Cattle 
Show and Fair of the Wisconsin State Ag¬ 
ricultural Society—held at Janesville, yes¬ 
terday and the day previous—is numbered 
among the things that were, but its influ¬ 
ence for good, must be lasting. The appre¬ 
hensions of many of the officers and mem¬ 
bers that the fair might be a failure, are 
entirely dissipated by the result. On the 
contrary the show has been most creditable 
and satisfactory to all participants—fully 
demonstrating that the people of Wiscon¬ 
sin possess skill and enterprise of the right 
stamp, and that they are awake on the 
subject of “ progress and improvement” in 
the art which feeds and clothes all man¬ 
kind. 

The show grounds, embracing some 25 
or 30 acres, were well arranged, and very 
creditably filled or covered. In the centre 
was a capacious tent, for the exhibition of 
fruits’ flowers, fancy articles, &c. Near this 
was a large building for the display of ag¬ 
ricultural arid mechanical products. Upon 
two sides of the enclosure were stalls and 
pens, filled with cattle, sheep and swine. 
The remainder of the open area was ap¬ 
propriated to the show trial of horses, ag¬ 
ricultural implements and machinery, &c. 

The central tent was the great point of 
attraction, especially for ladies. The dis¬ 
play o( fruits and flowers was very fine, 
considering the season, and reflected much 
credit upon contributors. Of apples, pears 
plums, grapes and quinces there was a lib¬ 
eral and good display—mostly from Rock 
, and Milwaukee counties, though other sec- 
| tions were well represented. The tent also 
embraced a large and rich show of jewel¬ 
ry, daguerreotypes, and various small arti¬ 
cles of manufacture, combining the useful 
and ornamental. 

There was a very large display of agri¬ 
cultural implements and machinery—from 
reaping and threshing machines down to 
pitchforks and pruning knives. This de¬ 
partment of the exhibition received, as it 
eminently deserved, marked attention from 
the thousands in attendance. Wisconsin is 
doing considerable in the way of manufac¬ 
turing implements, and I noticed the prin¬ 
cipal establishments in Milwaukee, Beloit, 
Janesville, Watertown, and other places, 
were well represented. If we keep on, 
our people will soon have no occasion to 
pay tribute to the east for implements of 
any kind. 

Of the stock I cannot speak so advisa¬ 
bly, having less time to see than I wished 
or expected. But I saw more and better 
animals than I anticipated, and confess that 
no part of the exhibition caused me a more 
agreeable surprise. There was a large 
show of horses, eliciting much attention and 
commendation. 

The show of cattle, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances, (recollect Wisconsin is young, 
and our society in its first year,) was re¬ 
markable in numbers, quality and variety. 
Of Short-horns and Devons, particularly, 
there was a good representation-embracing 
superior animals in each class—while the 


natives and crosses also gave evidence of 
care and attention on the part of owners 
and breeders. 

The sheep pens were well filled. There 
were many excellent animals, especially 
among the Saxons and Merinos. The “old 
clo’ man” may come this way, for our peo¬ 
ple have the stuff for new rigs throughout 
—and when the new flax-cotton manufac¬ 
ture gets along, I reckon that we shall be 
still more independent. 

The swine I did not observe particularly, 
but believe there was a fair show. I had 
almost forgotten to mention that there was 
a fine display of butter and cheese; but as 
this is written in haste, I cannot particular¬ 
ize in any department, and must omit no¬ 
tice of some altogether. 

In conclusion, let me say that Wisconsin 
has made a highly creditable exhibition— 
showing the enterprise, skill and products 
of her Rural Population. The attendance 
has been unexpectedly large, while every 
thing has passed off satisfactorily. To the 
farmers of Michigan, Ohio, and even you of 
the Empire State, we send this greeting:— 
Wisconsin is no longer coming, but has 
arrived. Badger. 

Peloit, Wisconsin, Oct. 3,1851. 

ORLEANS COUNTY FAIR. 

The annual Fair of the Orleans County 
Agricultural Society was held at Albion on 
the 2d and 3d inst. The display of domes¬ 
tic manufactured goods, needle and fancy- 
work, was held in the warehouse of the 
Rochester and Niagara Falls Railroad, 
which though large, was inadequate for 
their full display. 

Our attendance at the Genesee county 
fair on the second, debarred us the pleasure 
of witnessing what was on all hands con¬ 
ceded to be the best show ever held in this 
county. We regret a practice prevails of 
removing everything from the exhibition 
room at the close of the first day, as many 
care not to be present until the second.— 
We heard frequent mention made of the 
extent and variety of this part of the show, 
giving the most pleasing and satisfactory 
evidence of the good taste and industry of 
the fair daughters of Orleans. Some beau¬ 
tiful wax flowers manufactured and exhib¬ 
ited by Mrs. Burleigh, and Miss Strong, 
of Albion, were such faithful copies of na¬ 
ture that the wisdom of Solomon would be 
required to judge of the difference. We 
also found remaining, some blank books and 
specimens of binding, from Phelps & Har¬ 
vey, of the same place, which at the State 
Fair would have deserved a silver medal. 
Vegetables were fairly and honorably rep¬ 
resented, as was the case with fruit, though 
we were unable to learn of anything new 
in either department. 

Farm implements, wagons, sleighs, har¬ 
nesses, and other heavy articles were placed 
under the long shed of the R. R. Co., and 
on the whole made a very satisfactory exhi¬ 
bition. We noticed an excellent farm wagon 
from Kendall, Ide’s Wheel Cultivator from 
Shelby and good plows and a gang plow from 
the manufactory of H. Curtis, of Albion. 
Straw cutters from Watrous & Osborne, 
and a full complement of Implements, in¬ 
cluding Eagle subsoil plows, Straw cutters? 
Hussey’s Reaper, from the Messrs. Rapalje, 
of this city. It is a matter of regret that 
the manufacturers of Western New York 
do so little toward supplying the home de¬ 
mand, when it can be as well and as cheap¬ 
ly done at their own doors as in any of the 
Eastern States or Eastern New York. 

There was some sixty horses on the 
ground, embracing very fine stallions, farm 
and carriage horses, young horses, and colts. 
Of neat cattle there were fifty entries, many 
of them being exceedingly fine, giving the 
best evidence that to this branch of farm 
husbandry much attention is given, and 
with good results. But twenty-nine sheep 
were presented, but what was deficient in 
quantity, was fully made up in quality, the 
list embracing French and Spanish Merinos, 
and half bloods, and a very good show of 
Saxons. Much improvement has been 
made in sheep, within a few years, and 
the efforts of Messrs. Hall, McAllaster, 
and others, will soon be crowned with de¬ 
served success. 

The swine were not a numerous family, 
but on the whole were a very select and 
genteel one, who continually grunted out 
the satisfaction good crops and benevolent 
feeders conferred upon them. They de¬ 
serve more attention, for no animal kept by 


farmers so richly repays the cost. Five 
teams were entered for the plowing match, 
which copious showers rendered anything 
but agreeable. The first premium was 
awarded to Jacob Iden, second to J. C. 
Brown, third to J. Young, all of the town 
of Gaines. The first two used Curtis’ plow 
No. 12, and the third Curtis’ No. 10. A 
premium was also awarded E. D. Carte, 
Barre, for plowing with a three horse team, 
Curtis’ plow No. 12. Premium on plows 
Hiram Curtis; “To J. Rapalje & Co., a 
premium of $2, for Corn Cultivator, none 
being exhibited, either made or owned in 
the County; also a diploma for 10 plows, 
consisting of field, subsoil, corn and sidehill 
plows, a good variety and well adapted for 
use.” The premium for the best farm was 
awarded to Artemas Loveland, of Barre. 
The courtesy and attention of Mr. H. B. 
Burleigh, and of the Secretary, J. G. 
Sawyer, Esq., has enabled us to make this 
report more full than could have been done 
from our own observations. The address 
was delivered by Hon. A. Babcock, of 
Gaines, and will, with the premium list, be 
published in pamphlet form. The Fair re¬ 
flects honor upon little Orleans, which, with 
nine towns made a show excelling some of 
much larger territory, a show of which any 
county might well be proud. I 

LETTER FROM STEUBEN COUNTY. 

Eds. Rural: —Tioga county, Pa., lately 
introduced and recommended to your read¬ 
ers by Mr. Morris, of Wellsboro, is bound 
to the State of New York, by the rivers 
which flow from thence, (the Tioga and 
Cowanesque, which with the Canisteo and 
Cowhocton form the Chemung river,) and 
all her unconsumed products are either car¬ 
ried down the valley of the Chemung, to 
New York city, or driven over the hills to 
the Philadelphia market. The iron horse, 
with strong and rapid flight, now courses 
through this valley and away up the Can¬ 
isteo, on the way to Dunkirk, and a Rail¬ 
road has long been finished up the Tioga, 
which brings down large quantities of coal. 
These, and the Buffalo and Cowhocton road, 
nearly completed, give to Steuben county 
an iron artery through each main thorough¬ 
fare, giving facilities for inter-communica¬ 
tion and export of produce rarely surpassed. 

The resources and productiveness of 
Streuben are little known abroad. It pre¬ 
sents to the wool grower, the cattle raiser, 
and the dairyman, facilities for the prosecu¬ 
tion of their business equalled by no other 
portion of the Empire State. This coun¬ 
ty has much good wheat land interspersed 
through its different parts. Yet the main 
and most profitable business must be found 
in the productions of our luxuriant and well 
watered pastures, and wealth-giving mead¬ 
ows. Fruit—all kinds that we cultivate— 
does well. Apples bring a large price if 
good, and will for many years. Our root 
crops cannot be better. 

If Steuben and Tioga do not some day, 
rival old Orange and Dutchess, it will be 
owing to their want of the spirit that im¬ 
proves, and not a lack of natural advan¬ 
tages. Farms can be bought within from 
6 to 10 miles of Corning, in Hornby, for 
$16, $20 and $40 per acre. Some farms 
of good land can be got for $10 per acre, 
under bad cultivation, fencing, (fee. I will 
answer any questions which persons wish¬ 
ing to make more particular inquiries may 
ask. Wm. II. Gardner, 

Hornby, September, 1851. 

A Great Yield. —We plucked in our 
garden, the present week, fourteen ears of 
sweet corn from the suckers which grew 
from a single kernel the present year. All 
were well filled with grain. Several of the 
longest ears had twelve rows of corn—one, 
the shortest, only six—but the majority 
was eight-rowed. We did not count the 
grains, but, from multiplying the inches in 
length (56) by the average number of 
grains to the inch, (40) we conclude there 
must have been over 2,200. The main 
stalk was broken off near the ground just 
before the tassel appeared. Several of the 
suckers bore two regular sets of ears each, 
and others one, while a number of well 
formed ears, grew on suckers without tas¬ 
sels.— Attica Atlas. 


Bones. —That world renowned chemist, 
Liebig, says that a single pound of bone 
dust contains as much phosphoric acid as 
one hundred pounds of wheat. From this 
we can easily perceive that there are bones 
wasted on every farm in the State sufficient 
to manure the entire wheat crop. This, to 
many, will appear strange, but it is never¬ 
theless true. 


FATTENING ANIMALS. 

The accumulation of fat or extra flesh, is 
accounted for on the supposition that it is “a 
deposit of superfluous nutriment, which, not 
being required by the system at one time, is 
laid by for future emergencies.” Hence, 
the larger the amount of food which a fat¬ 
tening animal can be made to consume dai¬ 
ly, with a good appetite, and to digest 
thoroughly, the greater will be the amount 
of flesh and fat gained, in proportion to the 
whole quantity of food consumed. 

The following hints should be observed 
in the treatment of fattening animals. 

1. They should be kept comfortable and 
quiet, and suffered to take no more exer¬ 
cise than is necessary for their health. Ail 
exercise, more than this, calls for an ex¬ 
penditure of food, which does not avail any 
thing in the process of fattening Every¬ 
thing which serves to make an animal un¬ 
easy and discontented, should be avoided, 
for under such circumstances they thrive 
but poorly. 

2. Where several articles of food are to 
be used, the least palatable and nutritious 
should be fed first and the most nutritious 
reserved to complete the process. 

3. They should be fed regular!}", and 
their food should be given in the proper 
quantity, so that none is wasted, and that 
the animal shall be in no danger of suffer¬ 
ing from surfeit on the one hand, or hunger 
on the other. Their food should be given 
by a careful and observing hand, and they 
should be closely watched, so that all their 
wants may be seasonably met. 

4. Their food should be suitable, and it 
should be suitably prepared. Nearly all 
domestic animals thrive better on a variety 
of food, and they become cloyed with a 
single article, when fed exclusively on it for 
a great length of time. Most farmers may 
very easily secure for all their fattening an¬ 
imals the requisite variety of food. Pota¬ 
toes and apples, or potatoes and pumpkins, 
boiled and mashed together, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little meal, may be used with ad¬ 
vantage for fattening swine. 

5. Care should be taken that animals do 
not become dyspeptic and unhealthy, as 
they sometimes do, owing to errors in feed¬ 
ing. The health of swine is promoted by 
supplying them with charcoal, while fat¬ 
tening. They are also more fond of food 
which has been slightly fermented, as they 
appear to fatten faster upon it, if it is fed to 
them in this state. 

6. For fattening neat cattle the advan¬ 
tage of cooking the food is not so great or 
so evident as it is in the case of swine. For 
the former, corn and cob meal, ground to¬ 
gether, is better than the corn alone—as 
the nutriment is diffused through a greater 
bulk, lays lighter in the stomach, and is 
more thorougly digested. For swine, 
the benefit of the cob is not so apparent ; 
although some prefer corn and cob meal 
for swiue. In whatever form we give In- 
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dian corn to swine, there is considerable ad¬ 
vantage, we think, in having it boiled or 
steamed. Swine are said to be much more 
quiet, and consequently gain flesh much 
faster when fed on mush, or hasty pudding, 
well cooked, than when the same ingredi¬ 
ents are fed to them uncooked. Mr. Smi¬ 
ley, of this city, was quite successful, last 
season, in the use of boiled corn, (un¬ 
ground,) in fattening swine.— Me. Farmer. 


WHEAT CROP IN HEW YORK. 

For several years past the farmers in sev¬ 
eral of the River and Northern counties in 
this State, have been very unsuccessful in 
raising Wheat of a qualtity that would 
compare with that grown in the Valley of 
the Genesee ; and in some it has been im¬ 
possible to raise any on account of the in¬ 
sect. But this year a total change has ta¬ 
ken place. Dutchess, as well as Columbia, 
has raised Wheat sufficient to supply then- 
entire population for a year to come. A 
considerable amount has also been grown 
in Rensselaer and Albany, but to what 
amount we are as yet unadvised. The far¬ 
mers of old Washington now boast of grow¬ 
ing Wheat of the best quality; and it is 
confidently asserted by competent judges, 
that the quantity of Wheat raised in that 
county this season, will be more jthan suffi¬ 
cient to supply the entire population of 
Washington count) 7 for a year to come. It 
is a. well known fact that in some sections 
of the State a portion of the crop has been 
destroyed by the weevil, but more than a 
sufficiency has been raised in other parts of 
the State to make up the deficiency found 
to exist in those localities. In the State the 
crop is large, probably a full average, if not 
rather larger, than last year.— Alb. Jour. 


A physician in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
refers to the general deficiency of salt in 
the food of children, and especially the very 
young, those under one or two years, who 
are compelled to be fed. In their food you 
will always find abundance of sugar and 
very frequently no salt, or a mere trifle. I 
have made it a common rule, that when a 
child has to be fed, to tell the mother to 
sweeten the food with salt, and add only a 
little sugar to give it a taste, and I can say 
with thejiappiest results. 

Keep your fodder under cover. 
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HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Without further comment I will proceed 
to enumerate some of the older varieties of 
this family; and amongst the best you will 
find the following noted for their fine form, 
free blooming, fine foliage, &c. 

Baron Prevost. —Deep rose, one of the 
largest and best; very beautiful, with fine 
foliage. 

La Reive. — Rosy lilac, large and beau¬ 
tiful ; of the same character as the above. 

Madam Laffay. —Dark crimson, or rosy 
carmine; large and full; equal to the above. 

Augustine Mouchelet. —A deep purplish 
red, free bloomer, in fine clusters, large 
and full. 

Edward Jesse. —Dark purple, vigorous, 
large and full. 

Marquis Bocella. —Delicate rosy blush, 
or light pink, fading to nearly white; free 
bloomer, and fine. 

Mrs. EViot. —Rosy red, very vigorous, 
fine flower and free jploomer. 

Melanie Corneo. — Rosy purple, very ful] 
and desirable. ■ 

Prince Albert.— Very dark crimson, fine 
and full. 

Lady Fadiviclc. —Dark rose, in fine 
clusters, large and full, much admired. 

Yoland de Aragon. —Light rose, or blush, 
blooming in fine clusters, full and double. 

j Du Roi— Light crimson, free bloomer, 
and very attractive. 

No one need be ashamed, of the above 
dozen of roses—they are all fine and pos¬ 
sess merit. • 

I will now enumerate some of the Bour¬ 
bon family, and will first notice a few of the 
rarer sorts, imported last spring from Eng¬ 
land. This class blooms as freely as any 
of the perpetuals but require some pro¬ 
tection. 

Apolline. —A beautiful, delicate, shaded 
rose color; a free growler, and much ad¬ 
mired. 

Aurore du Guide. —Variable; sometimes 
purplish crimson, at others crimson scarlet, 
when it is pre-eminently beautiful. 

Eugenia Breau.— Salmon color, finely 
shaped, full flower. 

Madam Angelina. —Somewhat similar 
to the above, but lighter color. 

Henry Clay (Boll.)—Clear carmine. 

General Oudinot. —Large and full; very 
beautiful crimson. 

George Cuvier.— Clear, dark rose, or 
cherry; very pretty and striking. 

Reines des Vierges. —Beautiful clear, 
light pink. 

Leveson Gower .—Deep rose or purple, 
large and full. 

Souchet.— Purplish carmine, very fine. 

Jupiter. — Very deep violet, crimson, 
beautifu.. 

Boquet de Flore. — Bright rose, very full 
and fine. 

Dr. Roques. —Beautiful crimson; much 
admired. 

Dupetil Thouars. —Dark crimson, showy 
and fine. 

Edward Deposses. —Dark pink,.large, 
full and fine. 

Lmperatrice Josephine. — Creamy white, 
or incarnate, fine. 

Lady Canning. —Deep rose, very large 
and fine. 

Madam Lachaame. — Blush white, splen¬ 
did. 

Paul Joseph. —Velvety crimson, beau¬ 
tiful. 

Proserpine. —Dark crimson, very hand¬ 
some. 

Souvenir Malmaison .— Blush white, su¬ 
perb. 

La Boquetiere. —Light pink, beautiful. 

Pierre de St. Cyr. —Light rose, very 
fine and showy. 

Emilie Courtier. —Deep rosy lilac, fine. 

Bourbon Queen. —Dawn shaded, very 
handsome and distinct. 

Grand Capatainc. — Brilliant scarlet, 
very distinct and showy, much admired, 
not very double. 

Enfant d’Ajaccio. —Brilliant, scarlet 
crimson. 

Compte d'Cee. —Brilliant carmine, dis¬ 
tinct. 

The above, Mr. Editor, in my opinion 
comprise all the best roses in our country, 
and I think in Europe also. I have had 
the great pleasure of seeing the abo 1 e re¬ 
peatedly in bloom during the season and 


my descriptions are from actual observation, 
compared with many others. No amateur, 
rose cultivator or gentleman wishing to add 
a few choice roses to his small collection, 
or to select even six or a dozen for his door 
yard or garden, can go amiss on any of the 
above. 

These two classes (Hybrid Perpetuals 
and Bourbons) are those most prized, and 
contain the greatest number. In my next 
I will describe the best and most rare Teas 
and Noisettes, and conclude with the China 
and Running roses. 

A. A. Fahnestock. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 

CULTIVATION OE STRAWBERRIES. 


Much has been written on the subject of 
the cultivation of strawberries, but I have 
seen little that is particular enough in its 
directions for practical use. When I com¬ 
menced their culture, for the first season, I 
weeded and attended them with considera¬ 
ble patience and care. The next spring 
they were full of weeds again, and I knew 
no other way and not root up my plants, 
but to pull them out by hand. It was a 
severe task, but we persevered, and our 
vines flourished so well that all who saw, 
admired them. Says one,—“You have a 
fine strawberry bed—it must be your soil is 
rightly adapted to them. I wish I could 
succeed as well, but my ground is not right 
—the weeds grow more than the vines— 
the ground gets hard, and I can’t do any 
thing with them.” I know a number who 
have failed in this way-and who really think 
their land will not produce strawberries. I 
will admit there is a difference in ground 
for growing them, but perseverance will 
most generally bring about fair results. 

I have tried a number of experiments to 
lessen the very great amount of labor which 
they seem to require, and have succeeded 
best by putting coarse manure on my beds 
in strips a foot apart from centre to centre 
—leaving about four inches vacant space 
between them. I do this in the fall to pre¬ 
vent their winter-killing as my soil is very 
liable to heave by frost,—otherwise ma¬ 
nuring in the spring is as good. In the 
spring, with a manure fork, 1 dig manure, 
vines, &c., under to a good depth, and 
leave the other rows for bearing, thin- 
ing them out some two or three inches 
apart in the row. This requires but little 
labor in comparison with hand weedings, 
but a greater advantage is that the bed is 
now so prepared that most of the cultiva¬ 
tion can be done with the hoe—the ground 
is kept mellow, and the vines and berries 
are thrifty and abundant. 

To prepare for another year, I mow 
down my vines when they cease bearing, 
pretty closely, raking off carefully so as not 
to disturb the runners, and then loosen up 
the soil with the fork again, but with as 
little disturbance to the roots as may be, 
and taking care to free them well, cf weeds. 
When fall comes, the spaces that have been 
hoed and kept mellow are covered with 
vigorous young plants, and the manure 
may be put on the strips that bore last, and 
so alternately every year and in this way 
the beds will keep in good order without 
being renewed. Some plant in drills, but 
I do not think this a good method unless it 
be for the purpose of using a horse and 
cultivator between the rows. 

If I were to commence new beds, I would 
make them about four feet wider,—not 
much raised above the alleys—and set the 
vines across them in rows from one to two 
feet apart according to the expense or 
scarcity of plants. They may be set still 
farther apart in the spring and cover the 
ground by fall. Some say we always set 
our vines too thick to do well, but I think 
it no matter how thick they are when not 
bearing, as they serve to keep the weeds 
down, but they should stand thinly in the 
spring to be productive. 

Sylvester Kellogg. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 


Eating Down in Committee.— At the 
Horticultural exhibition now going on at 
Bangor, there was sent in a basket of Bart- 
let pears. The rule required that no speci¬ 
men of over six of that kind of fruit should 
be exhibited, and accordingly the commit¬ 
tee were called together and proceeded to 
eat down the pears to the legal number.— 
When “justice was satisfied,” as the monkey 
said to the cat, the committee proceeded to 
their decision on what remained. — Boston 
Chronotype. 

Very sensible, well-instructed committee. 




LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Sept. 30, 1051. 


THE PLUMBAGO LARPENTIE. 


Our engraving represents the Leadwort 
or Plumbago, which was originally brought 
from China, and is thought a valuable ad¬ 
dition to the variety of plants for bedding- 
out in masses. It is propagated from cut¬ 
tings in hot beds, and needs to be protected 
through the winter, is easy of cultivation, 
and a beautiful bloomer. It is described 
as having obovate pointed leaves, finely 
serrated and fringed with hairs on the mar¬ 
gin, as will be seen by the cut. The flow¬ 
ers are prodneed in terminal clusters, and 
are clear deep blue, or intense violet color, 
with a tint of red in the throat, increased 
by cuttings of the young wood. An idea 
may be formed of the profusion of its blos¬ 
soms from the fact that a single plant has 
borne 4,000 blossoms. 


FRUIT THIEVES. 


We hear frequent complaints that many 
boys of our village are addicted to stealing 
fruit ; and what renders the matter worse 
in thefts of this kind, is the invariable rule 
with the thief to take the very best produc¬ 
tions of the orchard and garden. Fruit 
that has cost the owner ten-fold the ordi¬ 
nary labor and care, and choice specimens 
that money would hardly buy, are the 
most certain of any to be stolen. No per¬ 
son is so choice and dainty in his selection, 
as the lawless thief. We are often aston¬ 
ished, too, to see how little, criminality is 
attached to these depredations. A person 
that would not dream of stealing money 
or house-hold goods, will often esteem it a 
trifling thing to purloin fruit from a neigh¬ 
bor’s excellent variety, or rob a melon- 
patch, or pluck beautiful flowers unbidden 
by the owner. We need not say this is all 
vitally wrong ; that what an individual 
produces by his own labor and care, is his 
against the world ; consequently, that the 
fruit-thief is a mean felon. 

Some of our citizens that cultivate flow¬ 
ers, have had many of their most admired 
varieties plucked by the sly pilferer—some¬ 
times before they are fairly in blossom, 
leaving the owner who perhaps exhausted 
the tenderest care on them, the least en¬ 
joyment of his labors. The lady that puts 
her hand over a fence and plucks a fine 
blossom, may think her deed but little 
blame-worthy ; but her ideas of property 
must be quite erroneous and confused.—• 
Think of the high price of land in the 
village; the necessary labor of nice culti¬ 
vation ; the great value of the best kinds of 
fruits and flowers ; and we shall find it dif¬ 
ficult to estimate the worth of them to the 
owner, aside from the affection which every 
one has for things that require peculiar and 
extraordinary care. 

We have read that in some provinces of 
Germany, the morals of the people are so 
pure that fruit overhanging the very side¬ 
walks of the streets, will not be touched 
by even a nocturnal pilferer. How much 
progress is needed to bring American mor¬ 
als to a standard so desirable!— Geneva 
Courier. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


A young lady of this city, while in the 
country some years ago, stepped on a rusty 
nail, which ran through her shoe and foot. 
The inflammation and pain were of course 
very great, and lock jaw was apprehended. 
A friend of the family, however, recom¬ 
mended the application of a beet taken 
fresh from the garden, and pounded fine, 
to the wound. It was done, and the effect 
was very beneficial. Soon the inflamma¬ 
tion began to subside, and by keeping on 
the crushed beet, changing it for a fresh 
one as its virtue seemed to hecome impair¬ 
ed, a speedy cure was effected. Simple 
but effectual remedies like this should be 
known by everybody.— Phil. Sat. Post. 

Grapes ripen slowly this season. 


To Timothy Gilbert, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in piano fortes. 

To Laroy Litchfield, of South Bridge, Mass., for 
improvement in weavers shuttles. 

To N. B. Livingston, of Portland, Ind., for im¬ 
provement in weighing carts. 

To Win. Moore, of Bell ville, Ohio, for improve¬ 
ment in self-acting presses. 

To G. F. Woolston, of the District of Orange¬ 
burg, S. CL, for improvement in saws fur sawing 
boards. 

To Robert Bates, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in instruments for the cure of stam¬ 
mering. 

To Maria Vaughn, of Greenbush, N. Y., ad¬ 
ministratrix of Joseph C. Vaughn, deceased, (as¬ 
signor to J. C. Bell, of Greenbush, N. Y., and 
Robt. Chrystie, Jr., of the city of New York,) for 
machine for making wheel tires. 

To Thos. Nicholson, of Nalmouth, Va., for im¬ 
proved maze lock. 

To T. J. Sloan, of New York, N. Y., for ma¬ 
chine for arranging screw blanks and articles of 
a similar character. 

To L. PI. Parsons, of Lambertville, N. J., for 
improvement in plotting scales. 

To N. A. Prince, of New Gloucester, Me., for 
improvement in fountain pens. 

To Elijah Whiten, of Hingham, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in machines for sawing volutes. 

To Matthew Spear, of Bowdoinham, Me., for 
improvement in mitre boxes. 

To Alex. Jimason, of Parkesburgh, Pa., forim- 
provement in shields for valves. 

To Joseph Putnam, of Salem, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of clay pipes. 

DESIGNS. 

To Nathan Chapin, of Syracuse, N. Y., for de¬ 
sign for tables. 

To Ezra Ripley, of Troy, N. Y., for design for 
stove fronts. 


CURIOSITIES AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Specimen’s of silver lead ore, weighing 
350 lbs., from the Great Coward silver lead 
mine. 

A block of pure silver, weighing more 
than 150 lbs. 

Canister of boiled mutton, supplied to 
the Arctic Expedition in 1824, and found 
by Capt. Sir John Ross in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, in 1849, in a perfect state of preser¬ 
vation. , 

Pure Southdown ewe, stuffed, seven 
years old, and which was never shorn.— 
Length of the wool 25 inches, weight 36 
pounds. 

Working model of a pair of non-condens¬ 
ing steam engines, standing within the 
compass of a shilling, and weighing three 
drachms. 

Sewing machine, capable of sewing 500 
stitches per minute. 

Sporting watch, which shows the time to 
one-sixth of a second. 

Clock in a case, which occupied 34 years 
in completion, with astronomical, chronolog¬ 
ical, and other movements, wind organ, &c. 

Tuning fork, with chromatic scale, by 
which any note may be tuned at pleasure. 

A boot and shoe made from a single 
piece of leather. 

Patchwork quilt, in 13,500 pieces of 
cloth, the sole work of the exhibitor, and 
has occupied his leisure hours for eighteen 
years. 

A horse shoe designed to permit the 
natural expanding action of the foot of the 
horse. 

Bed cover of patchwork, the number of 
pieces nearly 90,000. 

Self-acting calculator of surface. The 
area of any figure drawn on a plane, is 
found by moving the tracer over the outline, 
however irregular it may be. 

Oval medallion of her majesty, produced 
by a single line of equal thickness, and 369 
feet in length. 

A lump of gold ore weighing 300 cwL 

A second watch made of ivory, with 
gold screws and steel moving powers. It 
works in ten rubies and weighs (glass and 
vase included) half an ounce. 

An octagonal table of inlaid wood con¬ 
taining 3,000,000 of pieces; the arms of 
England alone in a space of three inches 
by two, consisting of 53,000 of these 
pieces. 

A Berlin wool carpet, executed by one 
hundred and fifty ladies of Great Britain. 
The dimensions of this carpet are thirty 
feet in length, and twenty in breadth.— 
The carpet has been produced in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: The pattern originally de- 
signeu and painted by the artist, has been 
subdivided into detached squares, and 
which have been worked by the differ¬ 
ent ladies; and on their completion, the 
squares have been united so as to complete 
the design, In the pattern, which consists 
of geometrical, and partly of floral forms, 
heraldic emblems have been introduced.— 
The initials of the executants are ornament¬ 
ally arranged, so as to form the external 
border. The whole design is connected by 
wreaths or bands of leaves and foliage, the 
centre of the group repressnting the store 
from which they have been distributed.— 
London Family Friend. 


Almost every workman that uses varnish 
has his own receipt for making it. These 
receipts are mostly remarkable for the num¬ 
ber of ingredients, some of which are of 
scarcely any use, and others absolutely 
hurtful to the wished for effect. 

Brown rosin, gum sandarac, mastic, shell 
lac, seed lac, dissolved in strong spirit of 
wine, generally form the basis ; Venice or 
common turpentine is added to prevent the 
varnLh from craekihg as it dries; camphor, 
anime, benz< in, ah mi, are occasionally in¬ 
troduced ; also gamboge, tumeric, dragon’s 
blood, saffron, and lamp black as coloring 
ingredients. 

The common varnish is made by dissolv¬ 
ing 4 ounces of sandarac, and 6 ounces of 
Venice turpentine, in a pint of spirit of 
wine. 

A harder varnish is made by dissolving 
2 ounces of mastic, 1 ounce 1-2 of sanda¬ 
rac, and 1 ounce 1-2 of Venice turpentine 
in a pint of spirit of wine. 

A very hard varnish, much used of late 
by the name of “French Polish for Furni¬ 
ture,” is made by dissolving 3 ounces of 
shell lac, with 1 ounce each of mastic and 
shell lac in 2 pints 1-2 of spirit of wine in 
a gentle heat, making up the loss by evap¬ 
oration by adding more spirit at the end of 
the process. 

The plain solution of either mastic or 
sandarac in the proportion of about three 
ounces to a pint ot spirit of wine makes 
very good varnish. 

Yellow varnishes are used by the name 
of lacquers to give a golden color to met¬ 
als, wood, or leather : the following is, per¬ 
haps, that most used : color a pint of spirit 
ot wine with three quarters of an ounce of 
tumeric, and fifteen grains of hay saffron; 
filter and dissolve in it two ounces each 
sandarac and elemi, one ounce each drao-- 
on’s blood and seed-lac, and three quarters 
of an ounce of gamboge. 

Black varnish is made for sale by dissolv¬ 
ing half a pound of sandarac, and a quarter 
of a pound of yellow rosin, in half a gal¬ 
lon of spirit of wine, and then adding two 
ounces of lamp black to color it. But work¬ 
men generally make it by dissolving black 
sealing wax in spirit of wine. 

The making of varnish from copal is a 
matter of difficulty, as copal is not soluble 
itself in its raw state in the spirit. One 
method is to add camphor to, a pint of 
highly rectified spirit of wine until it ceases 
to .be dissolved, and to pour this charged 
spirit upon four ounces of copal, keeping 7 up 
such a heat that bubbles may be counted. 
When cold pour off the varnish, and if all 
the copal be not dissolved, add more spirit 
impregnated with camphor. Another 
method is to heat’ the copal and let it drop 
as it melts into water ; a kind of oil sepa¬ 
rates from it, and it becomes soluble in ar¬ 
dent spirit, and still more so if the melting 
is repeated.— Sci. Amer. 

New Lathe.— -A correspondent of the 
Buffalo Advertiser writing from Lockport 
says : 

Yesterday I visited and saw in operation, 
the Self-centering and Self-releasing Lathe 
of Mr. Thomas R. Bailey of this place. It 
was patented July 1st 1851, and was- on 
exhibition at the late State Fair, where it 
received a premium. One can judge of its 
excellent qualities from the fact that a sin¬ 
gle hand can turn three thousand broom 
handles in ten hours, or about twice the 
number of any other machine of the kind 
of which I have ever heard. It is capable 
of doing work of the most attenuated quali¬ 
ty. I have with me a rod nearly four feet 
long, which is little larger than a knitting 
needle, and which was turned by this lathe. 


Improvement in Annealing Wire.— 
Messrs. I. Washburn, and P. L. Moon, of 
Worcester, Mass., have taken measures to 
secure a patent for a very excellent im¬ 
provement in annealing wire, and other ar¬ 
ticles. In the annealing oven, a coil of wire 
or other article is suspended on the end of 
a revolving spit formed of bars and hung 
on a rail on which it travels and swings, so 
that the coil can be placed on the spit out¬ 
side of the oven, the doors of which arQ 
made with such an aperture as will enable 
them to fit close around the spit when in¬ 
serted. 


Remedy for Stains, &c. —If cotton or 
linen goods, as linen towels, &c., become 
stained from fruits, tarts, jellies or jams, ap¬ 
ply immediately, common table salt. This, 
if well rubbed on before the stain becomes 
dry, will generally remove it, or will keep 
the article damp until by the usual pro¬ 
cess of -washing it will disappear. Pure 
cider vinegar if immediately applied is very 
useful in removing stains from either cotton, 
linen, or woolen goods. This should be af¬ 
terwards rinsed out with soft water. For 
mildewed linen, salt and sour buttermilk 
rubbed over the stains and exposing the 
goods to the sun, a few times repeated, is 
an effectual remedy. Spots from iron rust 
are generally removed by applying the 
juico of a lemon. For the removal of ink 
spots, milk thoroughly rubbed on and rinsed 
out with pure cold water is a pretty certain 
remedy.— N. Y Tribune. 
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BY L. WETHER ELL. 


] VISIT TO A MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL. 

\ We were invited while in Massachusetts 
) to attend the examination of a summer 
j * school, which we did with pleasure, and 
i profit, though profit was spelled with two 

> fs. — subsequently, however, after the class 

> was dismissed, corrected by the examining 
) committee who exercised the class. The 
< same authority pronounced the word col- 
l umn, as if it were written ccA-yume instead 
j of kol-im; tra-dition was pronounced trae?- 
I ition, and the same “powers that be” talked 
; about “sums” in Arithmetic, instead of ex- 
i amples, exercises, questions, or problems. 

While sitting and listening to the exer- 
} cises, as conducted by the officials, we were 
; struck with the thought that a man may be 
) a good minister, and yet come very far short 
| of being a good school-examiner. Then to 
; think that every town in the State has a 
! similar committee, and that these several 
| committees are clothed with power to say 
what books shall be used in school, and 
! what shall not, as well as who shall teach, 

! one could scarcely refrain from asking him¬ 
self the question, When will the people 
learn wisdom? When will parents resume 
their right to conduct the education of their 
own children ? and cease to trust it to the 
superintendence of poorly paid officials 
whose qualifications are even more meagre 
than the compensations received for doing 
what in many cases better be left undone. 

— The school appeared to be under good 
discipline—it was remarkably still. The 
School-Register showed the whole number 
of children to be 23. Only one of this 
number had been perfect in attendence 
through the term which consisted of G6 
days. He had not been tardy once, and 
for good behaviour and application to his 
studies, he had also the highest mark. All 
the others excepting six, who had the same 
mark in deportment, were imperfect in 
attendance, had the mark of mediocrity— 
none below this, showing a good school in 
deportment. 

The public schools over the Bay State, 
out of the cities and large towns, are infe¬ 
rior to what they were in the Empire State 
three years ago, before the change was made 
in the mode of supporting schools. The 
public school system is yet far from perfec¬ 
tion everywhere, notwithstanding the valu¬ 
able mental cultivation which has been fur¬ 
nished to many through its organization.— 
Parents should have more direct agency in 
carrying on the schools, and officials, as such, 
less. The more parents have to do, the 
greater will be their interest in having a 
good school as a general thing; therefore, 
interest parents by requiring them to do all 
they can in the work of organizing and sus¬ 
taining public schools. 





THE STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


| to laugh and jeer, were extorted cheers and 
1 acclamations, before the Clermont had pro- 
Only forty-four years ago, the waters of ceec i e( j a hundred yards from her berth.— 
no river, lake, sea, or ocean, were disturbed | From that mo ment steam navigation has 


by the paddles of a single steamboat—nei¬ 
ther the adamantine palisades of the Hud¬ 
son, nor the solitary forests of the Missis¬ 
sippi, uttered a single response to the shrill 
putf of the steam-pipe, or the roaring surge 
which follows in a steamer’s wake. 

In 1806, Robert Fulton, after patiently 
and vainly pressing upon the French Di¬ 
rectory, with his model under his arm, the 
practicability and benefits of steam naviga¬ 
tion, turned away from foreign shores, 
where he had long been a wanderer, and 
came back to his native land. This was in 
December. In the spring of 1807 he had 
his steamboat constructed, fitted with an 
engine made b} T the great Watt, and named 
the Clermont, in honor of Chancellor Liv¬ 
ingston, his patron and friend, that being 
the name of the Chancellor’s residence. In 
the month of August, Fulton had the sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing his vessel move by her 
machinery from New York to the Jersey 


never been suspended, and its advancement 
in every respect, since then, is one of the 
J wonders of the present age. 

The accompanying engraving is a view 
of the Atlantic, the pioneer steamship of 
“ Collins’ United States Mail Line.” The 
hull of this ship was built by William 
Brown, of New York, and the engines 
were planned and constructed by Allen 
and Stillman, of the “ Novelty works.”— 
Her length is 276 feet; breadth of beam, 
45; across the paddle-boxes, 75; depth of 
hold 31 feet 7 inches; and the diameter of 
her wheels is 36 feet. Her burden is 2,860 
tons; about 500 more than the largest of 
the English Cunard Line. Her form is 
peculiar. She has doffed the bowsprit as 
a useless appendage, and her paddles are 
placed as far behind the middle of the hull 
as those of other steamships are, in general, 
before it Her figure-head is a huge beard¬ 
ed Triton, blowing a sea-horn. Owing to 


ALL - EVERY - EACH - EITHER. 


All is used in a collective sense—mean¬ 
ing the whole; every, separates and indi¬ 
vidualizes; and each means one of the two, 
and should be thus restricted in its use. 

All comprehends the whole; as, “ all 
have sinned”—“We must all appear be¬ 
fore the judgment seat of Christ, that every 
one may then receive the things done in 
his body” —not each may receive, &c.— 
mark the distinction. Every, individuali¬ 
zes a collection or the whole; as, every per¬ 
son must attend to his own business—not 
each person, unless speaking of only two. 

Pope says: 

“ And if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not all, 

That system only, but the whole must fall.” 

Every system, not each, must obey law, 
or else confusion pervades all, the whole— 
not one, if the other become disorderly. 

Bentley says—“ It is observable that 
each one of the letters bear [bears] date 
after his banishment.” It should read 
every one of the letters bears date, <fcc.— 
not each nor every one hears date. There 
is another and much more common error 
connected with the use of each and every; 
as, e. g.; “Every one must take care of 
their own affairs.” “ Each may go to their 
home.” His should be used instead of 
“ their.” 

All is sometimes improperly used for 
every, as, the word tree, is applicable to 
“ all individual trees,” whether pine or oak, 
pear or plum. It should read, “ every in¬ 
dividual tree,” because taken separately. 


shore; and, on that occasion, Fulton and i the absence of the bowsprit, and her great 
Livingston having invited many of their ’ bulk out of the water, she looks clumsy, 
friends to attend the trial, nothing could at the (irst sight, but a closer inspection 
exceed their surprise and admiration at the will soon undeceive the observer. Her 
success of the experiment. As the boat interior arrangements and decorations are 
moved from the wharf, those who had j unique, convenient, and luxurious. There 
looked upon the undertaking as “ Fulton’s ! is a pastry-room and barber’s-shop on board 
folly,” were struck with astonishment; and | replete with every convenience. There is.. 
from those who came to witness its failure,! a great saloon, 67 feet long; and the dining 


saloon is 60 by 20 feet broad. These sa¬ 
loons are fitted up in superb style. Some 
of the table-covers are of beautiful varie¬ 
gated marble, and the panels around are 
finely decorated with emblems of the vari- 
rious American States. The cabin win¬ 
dows are of beatitiful painted glass, embel¬ 
lished with the arms of various American 
cities. There are large circular glass ven¬ 
tilators reaching from the deck to the lower 
saloon. There is a rich and elegant ladies’ 
drawing-room near the chief saloon, and 
there are berths for 150 passengers. . Each 
berth has a bell-rope communicating with 
one of Jackson’s patented American An¬ 
nunciators. The convenience, elegance, 
and comfort for passergers, are unsurpassed 
by those of any other steamship whatever; 
to cross the ocean in such a vessel is no 
cross at all. 

The engines are huge machines; the 
cylinders are 96 inches in diameter, each, 
and nine feet long, for length of stroke.— 
They look like monster mash-tuns. There 
are four large tubular boilers; a peculiar 
combination, it is stated, of Mr. Collins’, 
whereby a great amount of fire surface is 
obtained, and a great saving of fuel effected. 
The engines without steam, are but masses 
of cold iron —steam is the animating spirit 
which gives life and action to the huge iron 
arms, “ cranks, and cams, and battering- 
rams, which give the waves such pound¬ 
ing.”— Robert Macfaiilain, in the Phre¬ 
nological Journal. 


All is also used by Milton as a conjunc¬ 
tion ; as, 

“All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense.” Book VI. 


Milton is here speaking of spirits, which 
though destitute of corporeal organism, 
possess all the attributes of bodily organs- 

Every is sometimes improperly employed 
for any; as, “ The wall is in danger of be¬ 
ing overthrown by every earthquake.”— 
“ The weakness of the wall was such that 
it was in danger of being overthrown by 
any earthquake.” The former is a distri¬ 
butive epithet, the latter an elective, which 
should be used in all similar language. 

Either, is wrongly substituted for each; 
as, “On either side of the river was the 
tree of life,”—i. e., on one side or the oth¬ 
er, not on both, though this is what it un¬ 
questionably means. “ They crucified two 
others with him, on either side, one, and 
Jesus in the midst;” i. e. if a thief was 
not on one side, behold him on the other. 

Each, other, either, neither and whether, 
indicate when properly used, that two per¬ 
sons or things are implied; as, e. g., “ Each 
of the two brothers will in turn, help his 
sister, whether directed to do so by parents 
or not.” He will either go or stay; he will 
neither go nor stay; the other will come if 
John does not. 


Kirkiiam, in his grammar gives six “thats’’ 
in succession, so as to make good sense, as 
follows:—“the tutor said, in speaking of 
the word that, that that that that that lady 
parsed, was not the that that that gentle¬ 
man requested her to analyze.” He says, 
“this sentence, though rendered inelegant 
by a bad choice of words, is strictly gram¬ 
matical. The first that is a noun, the sec¬ 
ond a conjunction, the third an adjective 
pronoun, the fourth a noun, the fifth a rel¬ 
ative pronoun, the sixth an adjective pro¬ 
noun, the seventh a noun, the eighth a rel • 
ative pronoun, the ninth an adjective pro¬ 
noun.” 


THE OCEAN AND THE EARTH. 


Hugh Miller, a celebrated Geological 
writer, in his late work on “ England and 
its People,” has the following reflections on 
the power and agency of the ocean in pro 
ducing physical changes on the Globe.— 
They were suggested by the evidences of 
a former Ocean channel, met with in his 
rambles near the Clent hills, and are full of 
the truest sublimity.— Eds. Rural. 

O, that hoarse voice of Ocean, never si¬ 
lent since time first began,—where has it 
not been uttered! There is stillness amid 
the calm of the arid and rainless desert, 
where no spring rises and no streamlet flows, 
and the long caravan plies its weary march 
amid the blinding glare of the sand, and 
the red unshaded rays of the fierce sun.— 
But once and again, and yet again, has the 
roar of the Ocean been there. It is his 
sands that the winds heap up; and it is the 
skeleton remains of his vassals—shells, and 
fish, and the stony coral—that the rocks 
underneath enclose. 

There is silence on the tall mountain-peak, 
with its glittering mantle of snow, where 
the panting lungs labor to inhale the thin ! 
bleak air,—where no insect murmurs and 
no bird flies,—and where the eye wanders 
over multitudinous hill-tops that lie far be¬ 
neath, and vast dark forests that sweep on 
to the distant horizon, and along long hoi- 
low valleys where the great rivers begin.— 
And yet once and again, and yet again, has 
the roar of Ocean been there. The effigies 
of his more ancient denizens we find sculp¬ 
tured on the crags, where they jut from 
beneath the ice into the mist wreath; and 
his later beaches, stage beyond stage, ter¬ 
race the descending slopes. 

Where has the great destroyer not been 
— the devourer of continents,— the blue 
foaming dragon, whose vocation is to eat up 
the land ? His ice floes have alike furrow¬ 
ed the flat steppes of Siberia and the rocky 
flanks of Schehallion; and his nummulites 
and fish line embedded in great stones of 
the pyramids, hewn in the times of the old 
Pharaohs, and in rocky folds of Lebanon 
still untouched by the tool. So long as 


Ocean exists there must be disintegration, 
dilapidation, change; and should the time 
ever arrive when the elevatory agencies, 
motionless and chill, shall sleep within their 
profound depths, to awaken no more,—and 
should the sea still continue to impel its 
currents and to roll its waves,—every con¬ 
tinent and island would at length disappear, 
and again, as of old, “ when the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up,” 

“ A shoreless ocean tumble round the globe.” 


ILL-BRED TALKERS. 


There is no better evidence of ill-breed¬ 
ing than the practice of interrupting anoth¬ 
er in conversation while speaking, or com¬ 
mencing a remark before another has fully 
closed. No well-bred person ever does it, 
nor continues conversation long with a per¬ 
son who does do it. The latter often finds 
an interesting conversation abruptly waived, 
closed, or declined by the former, without 
even suspecting the cause. A well-bred 
person will not even interrupt one who is 
in all respects greatly his inferior. If you 
wish to judge the good-breeding of a per¬ 
son with whom you are but little acquaint¬ 
ed, observe him, or her, strictly in this re¬ 
spect, and you will not be deceived. How¬ 
ever intelligent, fluent, or easy one may ap¬ 
pear, this practice proves the absence of 
true politeness. It is often amusing to see 
persons, priding themselves on the gentility 
of their manners, and putting forth all their 
efforts to appear to advantage in many oth¬ 
er respects, so readily betray all in this 
particular.— Harper's Magazine. 


Keep Moving.— Miserable is the man 
who slumbers on in idleness! Miserable 
the workman who sleeps before the hour of 
his rest, or who sits down in the shadow, 
while his brethren work in the sun. There 
is no rest from labor on earth. There are 
always duties to perform and functions to 
exercise—functions which are ever enlarg¬ 
ing and extending, in proportion to the 
growth of our moral and mental station.— 
Man is born to work; and he must work 
while it is day. “ Have I not,” said a great 
worker, “ all eternity to rest in ?” 



During a short visit to the sea-shore of 
our State, some two years since, with a 
party of friends, it was proposed one bright 
afternoon that we should make up a party 
and go down the harbor on a fishing ex¬ 
cursion. We accordingly started, and after 
sailing about three miles, a young lady of 
the company declined going farther, and 
requested us to land her on one of the 
small islands in the harbor, where she pro¬ 
posed to stay until our return. My little 
boy, then about four years old, preferred 
remaining with her. 

Accordingly we left them, and proceed¬ 
ed about six miles farther. We remained 
out much longer than we intended, and as 
night approached, a thick fog set in from 
the sea, entirely surrounding us. Without 
compass, and not knowing the right direc¬ 
tion to steer, we groped our way along for 
some hours, until finally we distinguished 
the breaking of the surf on the rocks of one 
of the islands, but were at a loss to know 
which one of them. I stood up in the 
stern of the boat, where I had been steer¬ 
ing, and shouted with all my strength. I 
listened a moment, gnd heard through the 
thick fog and above the breaking of the 
surf, the sweet voice of my boy calling, 
“Come this way, father!’—steer straight 
for me—I’m here waiting for you! ” We 
steered by that sound, and soon my little 
boy leaped into my arms with joy, saying, 
“ 1 knew you would hear me, father,” and 
nestled to sleep on my bosom. 

The child and the maiden are both sleep¬ 
ing now. They died in two short weeks 
after the period I rHer to, with hardly an 
interval of time between their deaths.— 
Now tossed upon the rough sea of life, 
without compass or guide, enveloped in the 
fog, and surrounded by rocks, I seem to 
hear the sound of that cherub voice calling 
from the bright shore, “ Come this way 
father!—steer straight for me!” When 
oppressed with sadness, 1 take my way to 
our quiet cemetery; still, as I stand by one 
little mound, the same musical voice echoes 
from thence—“Come this way, father! — 
I’m waiting for thee! ” 

I remember a voice which once guided my way 
When, lost on the sea, fog-enshrouded I lay ; 
’Twas the voice of a child, as he stood on the shore 
It sounded out clear o’er the dark billows’ roar— 
“Como this way, my father ! steer straight for me; 
Here safe on the shore I am waiting for theel ” 

I remember that voice which once guided my way, 
Midst rocks and through breakers and high dashing 
spray; 

How sweet to my heart did it sound from the shore, 
As it echoed ont>clear o’er the dark billows’ roar— 
“ Come this way, my father ! steer straight for me; 
Here safe on the shore I am waiting for thee! ” 

I remember my joy when I held to my breast 
The form of that dear one and soothed it to rest; 
For the tones of my child as they echoed outclenr, 
“I called you, dear father! and knew you would 
hear 

The voice of your darling far o’er the dark sea, 
While safe on the shore I was waiting for thee! ” 

That voice is now hushed which then guided my 
way; 

The form [ then pressed is now mingling with clay; 
But the tones of my child still sound in my ear— 

“ I am calling you. father!—O, can you not hear 
The voice of your darling as you toss on life’s sea? 
For on a bright shore I am waiting lor thee! ” 

I remember that voice: in many a lone hour 
It speaks to my henrt with fresh beauty and power. 
And still echoes far out over life’s troubled wave, 
And sounds from loved lips that lie in the grave— 
“Come this way, my father, O, steer straight 
for mel 

Here safely in Heaven I am waiting for thee.” 

[ Waterville Mai 1. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Of the two portions into which the whole 
prayer thus resolves itself, the first half, 
beginning with the Father’s throne in 
Heaven, comes down, by the steps of its 
several petitions, to man as the servant of 
his father on the earth: “ Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.” The second 
portion commences with man and his lower 
and corporeal needs on earth, and climbs 
upward on its returning way to the skies, 
through supplications “ that respect, first, 
man’s bodily, and then his spiritual wants, 
and implore his deliverance from all pres¬ 
ent and eternal evil.” The prayer becomes 
thus like an endless chain in our wells.— 
Beginning in heaven and reaching earth, 
and then returning to heaven again, it is 
seen binding together the throne and the 
footstool—God the sovereign and man the 
dependent.— Williams' Lectures. 


Simplicity. —“ How admirable,” says 
Racine, “ is the simplicity of the Evange¬ 
lists. They never speak injuriously of the 
enemies of Jesus Christ, of his judges, nor 
of his executioners. They report the facts 
without a single reflection. They comment 
neither on their Master’s mildness when he 
was smitten, nor on his constancy in the 
hour of his ignominious death, which they 
thus describe:—‘And they crucified Jesus.’ ” 

When the good and the lovely die, the 
memory of their good deeds, like the moon¬ 
beams on the stormy sea, lights up our 
darkened hearts and lends to the surround¬ 
ing bloom a beauty so sad, so sweet, that 
we would not, if we could, d'spel the dark¬ 
ness that environs it. 








































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULT [J RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



AUTUMN. 

The sky is soft ami beautiful to-day, 

Screucr than is Summer’s fiery reign •, 

Deepening along the woods that rim the plain, 

A league beyond the city dim and gray ; 

Unseen, but felt, the Winds are sailing past, 
Slow-veering through the trackless azure seas, 
Heaven’s Argonauts, with each a golden fleece 
Of clouds, suspended at its winged mast 1 
And Earth oblivious of the Summer’s bier. 

Her calm great forehead bound with Autumn leaves, 
Sleeps in the richnessof a thousand eves, 

The sunset of the year ! 

Sweet-scented winds from meadows freshly mown, 
Blow eastward now, and now for many a day, 

The fields will be alive with teams of hay, 

And stacks, not all unmeet for Autumn’s throne 1 
The granges will be crowded, and the men 
Half-smothered, as they tread it from the top; 

And then the teams will go and come again. 

And go and come until they end the crop, 

And where the melons stud the garden vine. 
Crook-necked or globy, smaller carts will wait, 

Soon to be urged o’erloaded to the gate. 

Where apples drying on the stages shine; 

And children soon will go at eve and morn, 

And set their snares for quails with baits of corn; 

And when the house-dog snuffs a distant hare, 

O’errun the gorgeous woods with noisy glee ; 

And when the hazels ripen, climb a tree, 

And shake the branches bare 1 
And by and by, when northern winds are out. 

Great fires will roar in chimneys huge at night. 
While chairs draw round, and pleasant tales are told; 
And nuts and apples will be passed about, 

Creep off to bed a-cold 1 

Sovereign of Seasons 1 Monarch of the Earth ! 
Steward of bounteous Nature, whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us from thy liberal palms 
Until our spirits overflow with mirth 1 
Divinest Autumn 1 while our garners burst 
With plenteous harvesting, on heaped increase, 

We lift our eyes to thee through grateful tears. 
World—world in boons,—vouchsafe to visit first, 

And linger last along our realm of Peace. 

Where Freedom calmly sits 

And beckons on the years !—Stoddard. 


BY D. AY. BALLOU, JR. 


comes more hidden and evades our research, varying from ten to twenty feet. Bed- 
It i s _we know it by its miraculous effects clothes are suited to the width of the bed, 
, , . . . , , , ., by sewing quilts and blankets together.— 

—but what it is, in, of, and by itse r, we rn , & 1 , , __ 

uui, mieniiu i, , , j _ , The occupants, as a general thing, throw 

know not—it tells us not though it shows 0 fy their outer garments only when they 



us all things else. Man may use it, but he “ turn in ” for the night. These hardy 
will never be able to say that it obeys his sons of the forest envy not those who roll 

will as some of the other elements do— ? n . beds of down '’ their slee P is sound and 
, „ , , ... j .. invigorating: they need not court the gentle 

only God, who made it. can command jt- £ umlb fn / mside t0 side> but> q b uiet |_. 

It is enough for man to be guided by it, submitting, sink into its profound depths, 
and well will it be for him, if, when it shall Directly over the foot-pole, running par- 
finally fade from his dying vision, he shall allel with it, and in front of the fire, is the 
be able to awaken in the purer and bright- “deacon seat.” I think it would puzzle the 
er effulgence of that higher and better greatest lexicographer of the age to define 

world, where neither the light ot the sun «» wor < I ’, or ( *•« its etyroclogy as applied 
° to a seat, but so far as I can discover from 

or of the moon is needed, and where dark- those mos t deeply learned in the antiqua- 


ness and death never more will come. rianism of the logging swamp, it has noth- 

IIow often have I wandered out in ’ n S more t° d p deacons, or deacons 
, , , with it, than with the Pope. The seat lt- 

thoug it u one ines^ enea l le spang ec ge j^ though the name be involved in a 

dome of the overarching heavens, and com- m y S tery, is nothing more nor less than a 
pared the feeble glimmering of the first plank hewTi from the trunk of a spruce 
stars that appear to the faint light of knowl- tree some four inches thick by twelve inches 
edcre which the early generations of men w | de > tbe lengtn generally corresponding 
f ,, , , • i c , with the width of the bed, raised some 

only could have derived from the surround- eigbteen inches abovc tbe fo „ t . polo _ alld 

ing works of nature; and then the resplen- made stationary. This scat constitutes our 
dant train that soon follows, to the clearer sofa or settee, to which we add a few stools, 
and brighter beams which the light of which make up the principal part of our 
prophecy shed on man’s duty and destiny; cam P furniture. 

and finally the approach of the king of day Should any of my readers ever be situ- 
to the rising of the Sun of Rightousness- ated beyond the reach of cabinet-makers, 
„ „ , , . , . , „ , . , ... but in the vicinity or the forest, I may in- 

“ W1 orbod an4 br, g hl -gloriously illu- lroduce them inl £ tbe secret of chair .i ok - 

minating with the rays of Divine Irutb, the Di£g without the necessity of any tools ex¬ 
moral pathway in w’hich God would have cept an axe. Split the top part of the 
his intelligent creatures walk, during their trunk of a spruce or fir tree in halves, cut 

journey through life, to the mansion’s of a stick ° f the ri g bt length, upon which 
. . . .. , , . three or four stout limbs grow; trim off the 

blessedness m the skies above-cheer,ng , imbs of a sufflcient len | tll t0 sult oir 

our existence in this world, even amid the f anC y - smooth the piece of timber to which 

sad ravages of death, with the sure prom- they adhere by hewing, and your seat is 

ise and well-founded hope of endless Life completed. I can assure the reader that 

beyond the grave, where the past and the the instances are rare in which it becomes 

... , , • • necessary to send them to the cabinet-ma- 

future will be merged in the conscious en- . _ V . . ,, , , . 


GaYy* (>& ,ieve but what Charles B. really thinks of 

U vJ •v-l'-vliP-VllJmaking a wife of Susan”—( now by the 
—— ■■■-■- — way you know farmer B. is rich, and has 

MAY LYLE. settled his eldest children and is going to 

by Florence wilde. give Charles the homestead farm) — “but 

- I don’t see why he can’t have me instead 

Don’t you remember the days, May Lyle, „ T , T , , 

When we were together at school, SuSAN. I know I am not as good, nor 

And our roi^n, with the windows that looked on the lawn, do I know anything about llOUSe-keeping, 
Where the sweet summer breezes blew cool? , , ... , r . 

The trees on the lawn arc still waving ns green but then there IS time enough for me to 

O’er the roses and lilacs below, learn when I am obliged to.” Another 

And the violet blooms by the broad meadow stream aavs _« J yisitsd at Mr. C.’s a few days 

As fresh as it btoomed long ago. J # J 

, since, when he came into the house and 

Don’t you remember the forest, May Lyle, 

With its tangled paths, flowery and sweet, spoke very unkindly to Ills Wife, and I don’t 

Where we carelessly strayed in those hopefui young hours think they live happily togetlier.”—(No 
Through the silent aisles, sunless and deep ? J . 1 1 J ° v 

oh, that wood was an emblem of life, for us two, doubt he wtis tired and weary with the cares 

The entrance was sunny and green, 0 f fife, yet I would not justify any One in 

But the farther we wandered the darker it grew, . , . . . 

'Till nor sunshine nor blossoms were seen. speaking cross.) Our young fliends of 

Don’t you remember Grace Rivers, May Lyle, course must relate all the ne ws when th ey 

The Grace who was always so gay? return home, and by that time good neigh- 

She had learned for the grave’s rest to pray i bor C. and lady have actually had a quar- 

Some others of those who completed our hand rel, and very likely in a few days, yOU will 

In those school-rooms, three summers ago, , , ,, , , 

Like her have lieen withered iiy sorrow’s cold hand, hear talk about a dlVOlce. 

And under the sod are laid low. Now, I ask, ought these tilings SO to be ? 

Our shadowless days are gone, May Lyle, — and can we expect to improve the mind 

Their dreams are fled with them for aye ; ,, _ c ___ „ _,,r 

, . , .. . or the morals ot our sex so long as we sut- 

And wearily, drearily, over life’s road < _ to 

We tread, and look back with a sigh. for ourselves to be guided by such a spirit, 

’Tis well for the heart that it reads. May Lyle, instea(1 0 f profiting^ each Others experi- 

But a page at a tune, I ween, r 0 J l 

From the book of its fate ; for twould never smile, CflCe ? Many of US clfG prone to forget that 

Conid it never hope and dream? [Aib. Dutchman, thought in a oreat measure determines our 


GOSSIPING-A COUNTRY SKETCH. 


BY A FARMER S DAUGHTER. 


actions. 

“But there is a balm for every human ill, 
’Tis found alone in Heaven.” 


It is a truthful observation that has often j°)' ment of one eternal ™ e sent. 

, , , , , C 1 1 Lockport, Sept. 15,1851. 

been made, that the most powerful and _r uwuvu-m 

constantly active agents of nature perform A LUMBERMAN’S CAMP. 

their offices the most silently. Tliusgravi- The foH 0W i ng graphic sketch from “For- sometimes cups ana saucers. Formerly, 

ty, the mysterious force that upholds and . , T a a the deacon seat was used instead of a table, 

J ’ . . - . . est Life and Forest I rees, by J. b. Spring- , , ... , e , 

reo-ulates the revolutions of numberless sys- , . . , TT and a large frying-pan served for a platter 

terns of worlds that move with so much or- ”?* WOrk f“ ed by ^ the whole crew. Around this the men 

, . , ,, c e i , ,r . will be appreciated by many of our readers, would leather, each putting in his bread or 

ei m ice op is o space ar lj on ic u pj cture reminds us of many scenes in potato, and salt fish, to sop in the pork fat; 

most reach of mortal vision-makes no wh i ch we participated in early life—when aad never did king or courtier enjoy the 
great noise, no astonishing display of might ^ ^ ^ and we handled the luxuries of a palace more exquisitely than 

in any of its operations, but with ceaseless , , , , , , , do our loggers tins homely fare. On the 

constancy it continues to attract all bodies. ^ a "d handspAe, ate pork and molasses, S t. Croix'river, lumbermen generally ad- 

both great and small, without the slightest f d ^ .* ’“ g , S . "‘ y ' . ^ . WOT “ h f e - ! Vom f cho ;f • !°. lhe orl g lnal 

r ., ™ 0 • i i • -x happy days, and the life-like picture of our of eating from the frying-pan. Bread and 

perce,vable effort So, too w,th electricity, ^ ' thcm bcfore ^ ^ ^ ^ beans are baked in a | argc ,. Dutch OTen » 

in producing the wonderful results that to yividness of the present ._Eos. Rural. whlcb ls .P laced m a hole du g m , tbe « artb 
us are so strange, but which are becoming . . by the side of the fire, and entirely covered 

so familiar. ^ HE P r(dirninanes being settled we com- w j t ] ll ^ coa ] s and embers. In this posi- 

w Do wnul-inty iIipcp tvm nDnrAw mence “right merrily our camp. I he t[ on jt is allowed to remain untilthecon- 
Wonder working as are these two powers, top strata of leaves and turf are removed tents are done, when the ashes and cover 
there is still another equally as much so— from the spit upon which the structure is are remove j. j need no t presume to in- 
light— that which fills the world with inef- to be erected; this is necessary, as we should f orm t j ie s DUlf u l cook that this mode of 
fable glory and gladness, and without which otherwise be in great danger of file ft pm baking is unequaled. 

„ ,, , , i • • the dry turf. While this process is going ~ , 

all would be gloom and contusion. - \ e ir ° ° Our camp lire is made on the ground 

forward, others are engaged m felling the , , v , „ , . , . & 

Thick darkness is brooding over the face trees on the spot, and cutting them the nes , t tb lbe , fron . wal ■ , wh,ch “ 

of the world. Noiseless, but not viewless, length determined on for our ediOce The Xfinshu.^ we^lp^Mup^o rfiort 

Light comes to give animation and loveii- l vor eommences y rowing ^ ic ar gei stakes, against which enormous back-logs 

ness to nature, and unveil the works that lo gs ,n o a stjuaie, no c ung le enc s o- After supper, each night unfailingly, 

’ ... . o-ether. I bus one tier after another is laid , a d , a J 

God has wrought, I he sable curtains that until the walls attaia the proper height, a /^ y lar ^ fire 1 ® b . Ullt skie P by ; . f S °; ne 

hung around the earth are withdrawn, and the smallest logs being used to finish out the , wood , u .. sec ! s b0 V*®? 1 ^ ° te ° 

... ... .,. T - , , , , ,• & burns twenty-four hours before being en- 

with inconceivable rapidity Light spreads the upper tiers. __ tirely consumed. The amount of fuel made 

over space, and the blackness of the “ noon In form they resemble a tin baker, rising uge 0 f j n building one camp fire w'ould 

of night” is exchanged for the gorgeous sorae eight feet in front, while the root SU pply an ordinary camp-fire a week. 

, , c c , a n ,1 • pitches down within two or three feet of 

splendor ot the noon of day. All this won- , . ., . , ,, . -"— ---- 

derful transformation has taken place with by pVtling two suet ^Zs IHE INFIUEN ° E °— TORP ° SE ' 

no herald to proclaim it, or tremendous con- foce to face, with the tire in the middle.— The philosopher knows how to under- 

vulsion to mark its course. The spruce tree is generally selected for stand the paradox, that it is oftentimes ea- 


jept an axe. oplit the top part ot the _ q^be Great Teacher is ever ready and 

trunk of a spruce or fir tree in halves, cut Mr. Editor : —I, too, have been a read- willing to assist those who come to Him 

three or four stout limbs grow; trim off the er of the Rural > and have lon S had a de * an humble heart and a prayerful spir- 

limbs of a sufficient length to salt your s ‘ re t0 contribute something to its pages, it. Then let us ask Him to aid us in culti- 
fancy; smooth the piece of timber to which but hesitated—fearing the space I should vating kind and amiable dispositions—to so 
they adhere by hewing, and your seat is as R might be better occupied—until I saw fill our hearts with love and good works that 

completed. I can assure the reader that l ucy > s letter, with your remarks. there will be no room for evil thinking, then 

the instances are rare in which it becomes J ° . 

necessary to send them to the cabinet-ma- I am gbid to see manifested a desire for there must be less of evil speaking—to give 

ker for repairs, especially to have legs improvement, not only among the farmers’ us wisdom to guide and direct our steps 
glued in. wives but the farmers themselves. May t° enable us to clothe ourselves in the gar- 

lhe luxury of a temporary table is now their progress still be onward until the farm- ments of Meekness and be richly adorned 

er’s calling shall be estimated what it really with the ornaments of Humility. Then 
sometimes cups and saucers. Formerly, ^be noblest in which men can be em- may we reasona y lope o prove le as 
the deacon seat was used instead of a table, ployed, and the farmers’ wives shall be the sertion false “ that women are incapalue of 
and a large frying-pan served for a platter most sensible and best educated women in reasoning.” Adieu. Laura. 

for the whole crew. Around this the men n „ r i. inr i „ ~ ~ ~ 

would gather, each putting in his bread or ^ ^ , . THE “ LITTLE WHEEL.”-FLAX SPINNING. 

potato, and salt fish, to sop in the pork fat; 1 not take " m S P e " *° ] , -P r0Te L °- A thc premiums awarded at the 
and never did king or courtier enjoy the cy in her arts—I have not had experience , , . 


THE “LITTLE WHEEL.”—FLAX SPINNING. 

Among the premiums awarded at the 


i r ,i . u x t x* -xu. Berkshire, (Mass.) Fair we find one of 
enough for that ; but I want to write about k 1 

Q 7 -% r t r\ _.1.3 r _ 


in any of us operations, but with ceaseless 
constancy it continues to attract all bodies, 
both great and small, without the slightest 


us are so strange, but which are becoming 
so familiar. 

Wonder working as are these two powers, 
there is still another equally as much so — 
light —that which fills the world with inef¬ 
fable glory and gladness, and without which 
all would be gloom and confusion. 


what Emma Jane calls “ the usual amount 
of talking.” When our farmers’ daughters 
—and can their wives always be excepted? 
—meet for the purpose of visiting, how 
little of rational conversation and how much 
of a gossiping spirit is manifest. After com- 


to Mrs. John Osborn of Pittsfield, for some 
beautiful linen thread spun in her eighty- 
third year. The Committee remark : 

There is about a pound of this thread, 
and every skein of it should be kept as a 
precious heirloom in the family of the ven¬ 
erable lady who spun it. The “little wheel” 


baking is unequaled. 

Our camp fire is made on the ground 
next to the front wall, which is sometimes 


burns twenty-four hours before being en¬ 
tirely consumed. The amount of fuel made 


pliments and the topics of the weather are as the machine for spinning flax was called, 
discussed, commences a regular routine, which used to blend its tiny murmur with 

and friend after friend have to suffer in their tbe loud hum of the gieat wheel, on 

which hand-carded rolls were spun into 
turn ‘ woolen yarn, has shared the fate of its more 

Perhaps I could better illustrate my mean- pre tending sister,—the merry music of both 
ing by examples. Let me introduce you to is drowned in the din of the factory. This 
Susan D. She is a farmer’s daughter and little linen thread runs back into the time 

though she mav not read Latin nor Greek g™i»others sat, with foot on 

, & ' . , , treaddle twirling the shining black spokes 

and was never taught to play on the piano, of the Uttle whee ], and with busy fingers 

yet she possesses what is far better—a good dipped ever and anon in water contained 
home education, and has learned that there in" a tiny gourd, teased the flaxen fibres 
is something to live for beside folly and fash- from the distaff ; while the sturdy matron 

ion. Her father, who was well qualified to or ^ buxom maiden, danced a lively 
. . , , . 1 . measure beside the spinning wheel, trans¬ 


use of in building one camp fire would superintend her education, instead of pur- ferino . with nicegt art> the° fleecy rolls to 
supply an ordinary camp-fire a week. chasing the last new novel or fashion-plate, t j ie filling spindle. Modern manufac- 

~— -- — procured for her books of useful knowledge, turing may have its compensations, but 

THE INFLUENCE OF A GREAT PURPOSE. .^0^ t h e y might be old-fashioned as the those scenes of cheerful domestic industry 

Tiie Dhilosooher knows how to under- Bible itself. Her mother taught her, that w ‘ d . ever J ema ’ n ara o n g tbe happiest i ecol- 
1HE pnuosopner Knows now to unaer • » . lections of oar youth, and we can not re- 

stand the paradox, that it la oftentimes ea- to make home happy she must acquire a a feeli if regret that with so much 


GREAT PURPOSE. 


no heraia to proclaim it, or tremenaous con- face to face, with the fire in the middle.— The philosopher knows howto under- Bible itselt. Tier mother taught her, that f * ur ’outh and we can not re 

vulsion to mark its course. The spruce tree is generally selected for S f an d the paradox, that it is oftentimes ea- to make home happy she must acquire a GCtI ° n a feehno' of reo-reTthat^itirsomuch 

Do you wish to witness the influence of cai ) 1 P building, it being^ light, straight, and sier to accomplish a great undertaking than thorouga knowledge of domestic aftairs ; f} ia t is tender and beautiful, they must pass 
J ^ quite free from sap. lhe roof is covered it i s a smaller one Historv is full of n -ui *u i x . J r 

Txio-ht, unon creation 9 wander forth at the i i e 1 f c * • 1C . V , . y , and Susan, like a sensible though not per- avvav forever. 

Liignt upon creation, wanaer iorin «w me wlt h shmgles from three, to four feet m t h e illustrations of this deep principle.— . t 4 6 y _ 

solemn hour of midnight, when all around length. These are split from trees of The world is full of them at the pres- fect 8' lrk bas endeavored to profit by her 

is hushed in profound repose, and no sound straight and easy rift, such as the pine, en t moment. Had Alexander propos- parent’s example. Perchance you may vis- Man and VVoMAN -Man is the creature 


ib nuaiicu in jpnjiuuuu iauu uuouuuu “ v » ^ ent iiiuuicui. i±ciu ^LiuAcuiaci piupus- r— .i- —.. j —- j — f.. a i ornhitJon His rvitnrF leads 

of human activity breaks the dreary silence, spruce and cedar. lhe shingles are not ed to conquer only Greece, Greece w'ould it her, and though you may find her in the . , struo-gle and bustle of 

and nothing distracts the mind as it con- aaded 01 J’ bat secured m their place by have risen up against him, and defeated him workroom, striving to lessen a mother’s care, the wor ] d . Love is butThe embellishment 

. laving a long heavy pole across each tier 01 jr» self-defence* but when as a Greek him- i *n u i i . . . 3 . , 

templates the scene of august but gloomy J ur £ T hS roof V finally covered with se ff, he offered’to subjugate the world, two- 7 ^ she wifi be ready to welcome you with of his early life, or a song piped in the m- 

grandeur! Watch till gray twilight dimly the boughs of the fir, spruce, and hemlock, thirds of all the Grecian cities were con- asmlle ’ By assiduously cultivating an ami- tervals of the acts. < He seeks foi fame, for 

tinges the. eastern verge of the horizon, and so that when the snow falls upon the whole ver ted to his design by its very greatness. ald e disposition she is loved by all, and en- fortune, tor place in me worm s tnougnt, 

behold as it lightens, how all seems to ihF warmth of the camp is preserved in the Had Napoleon laid down a plan of redu- vied by those who think Nature has given an d domimon over V s e , u a 

i * * it i i coldest weather, lhe crevices between the oin^ n few of the sniull governments like tn Dpr pYtrnnrflirvirv whpn in fart ^ ^ ^ , 

awiikcn into life, with renewed energy and oonstituting the walls , are ti bll Beteium Ihich l ^s adopled iouD- ? . «**tao' d "™7 talenB-when m fact fections The heart is her world; it is here 

freshac-ss. The b.rds begin to warble thetr iked with m«s gathered from the sure S tiould have ten eilamed^ut of so they . h “. Ve beCn 0nly by C '° Se her ambitton strives for empire; .t is there 

sweetest songs, the many-colored flowers to rounding trees. inglorious an effort When he told his | application to study. 

lift their drooping heads, and all nature’s The interior arrangement is very simple, countrymen, however, that the good of his Now listen to what our gossiping friends embarks 1, her whole soul in the 

countless forms are radiant with new beau- One section of the area of the camp is used country required the reduction of all Eu- would say of her. “Do you know our t ). a qjc 0 f affection and if shipwrecked her 

ty, Light—mysterious Light—has made the for the dining room, another for the sleep- rope to the supremacy ot I ranee, the trench young Minister takes quite a fancy to Su- case is hopeless—for it is bankruptcy of the 

wondrous change-imparted the different ing apartment, and a third is appropriated heart was touched, and he had only to gAN? He thinks her a well-informed girl, heart .-Irving. 

1 to the kitchen. Ihese apartments are not speak to call up around him army alter 

appearance which every thing now wears, denoted by partitioned walls, but simply by army, ready, at a moment’s notice, to run one calculated to do much good in the —- “J""l_ W hat 

making joyous and grateful the heart, and sraa il poles some six inches in diameter, every danger. Had Washington, in the day world, and an unpretending Christian.”— with ^us J shares seems scarce our own 

diffusing blessings over the universe. laid upon the floor of the camp, (which is of our own great struggle, attempted only “ Well,” says one, “ he shall not have her if qq^ W re s ence of a one 

In varied colors of matchless beauty it pure loam,.) running in various directions, to resist and reduce, or otherwise to modi- I can hinder it—though I have long since ie presence o , H 

. . , . and thus forming square areas of different fy, the misrule of Britain over us, there • t i f i - 1f , “ The best beloved, who loveth me the best, 

presents to our admiring gaze, earth in her djmensionS) and Appropriated as above sug- would have been nothing in the effort worthy o lven U P 1 ie 1( ea ^ 8 e ^ tln a nm ' is for the heart, what the supporting air 

most charming dress, and enables us to dis- g CS ted. The head-board to our bed con- of the nation, and no man would have felt Another sa<s . oung awyer A., w io p rom w ithin is for the hollow globe with its 

cover in the far off realms of illimitable sists of one or more logs, which form also any interest in it. When, on the other lately moved in town, made some particu- SUS p e nded car. Deprive it of this, and all 

space, worlds that the unaided eye could the back wall of the camp. The foot-board hand, he and his compeers resolved utterly lar inquiries concerning her—but she is not without, that would have buoyed it aloft, 

never see How wide-spread and benefi- is a smali P ole > some four or six fe6t from to exterminate British tyranny from our to be his wife, for she will not adopt any becomes a burden, and crushes it to flat- 
cent is the emoire of Liuht. The Creator the flre ; 0ur bedstead is m ? tber cartb ’ so '}> at once and fore Y e . r ’ by de fl a ring our- - new faghion unless she thinks it becoming, ness .— Coleridge. 
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one calculated to do much good in the 
world, and an unpretending Christian.”— Necessity of Companionship. What 

- Well,” says one. » he shall not have her if °" c ' vilb us0 abares ' f scaree °’ tn - 

’ / . , , _ , , . The presence of a one, 

I can hinder it—though 1 have long since , , , , , , ,, , 

® ° “ The best beloved, who loveth me the best,’ 

given uo the idea of getting him myself.’’ . i .• 

. 1 , f . J . is for the heart, what the supporting air 

Another says Young lawyer A., who frQm within igfor the hollow glube with its 

lately moved in town, made some particu- SUS p en ded car. Deprive it of this, and all 


, . , . , T - ix mi n x the fire. Our bedstead is mother earth, soil, at once and forever, by declaring our- 

cen is ic empiic o 'g i • ie rea or U p 0n whose cool but maternal bosom we selves a sovereign and independent people, 
alone can set bounds to its dominion. It strew a thick coating of hemlock, cedar the whole land was roused, and victory 
seems to reveal every thing to us but its a nd fir boughs. The width of this bed is soon sat upon our standard.— Rev. Dr. 
own nature. When we try to solve it, it be- determined by the number of occupants, Tefft's Inaugural. 


new fashion unless she thinks it becoming, ness - Colerid ge. _ 

and you know a lawyer’s lady should be a j F there is room for but one virtue, or 
pattern of fashion as well a of ‘ grace and f or one vice, the virtue should be strong and 
loveliness.’ ” A third says—“ I don’t be- the vice weak. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 1( 


The Albany Cultivator. — One Thing Lacking. 

The September issue of the Albany Cultivator, 
judging from a glance at its pages, is somewhat 
valuable—but there is one important item lacking. 
Listen briefly to the why In the March number 
of the Cultivator (six long months ago,) there ap- 
l peared an unjust and unfounded attack upon the 
( Rural New-Yorker, as follows: 

) Borrowing and Credit. —A large portion of the arti- 
( cles which appear ■' Horticultural department of the 
/ Cultivator, are extensively copied,often without any creil- 
( it being given, and not unfrequently the credit is accorded 
( to other papers: and some have even gone so far as very 
( cooly.to appropriate certain portions under their editorial 
( heads, fully leaded, as original. This, however, is of little 
( consequence to us: hut we must he allowed to object to 
\ receiving credit, as is sometimes the case, which we do 
S not deserve. Eor example, a late number of Moore's Eu- 
' rat. New-Yorker contains a copied article, ascribed to 
> the Cultivator, giving as new and valuable . the old. twenty- 
/ times-exploded humbug, of raising fruit trees of different 
) sorts from cuttings, by "dipping the lower end in wax or 
) tallow! 

) This paragraph, as all must admit, could not but 
£ prove greatly injurious to the fair fame and good 
( name of a paper which had given no cause what- 
( ever for any such charge; for we believe, and boldly 
) proclaim, that no journal containing as much mat- 
' ter, has been more free from the endorsement of 
; “ exploded” or any other “■humbugs” than the 

) Rural —the Albany Cultivator not excepted 
) Hence in our issue of March 13, (No. 63, page 
§6,) vve quoted the libel , and proved it to be such 
We extract the following from our answer to the 
unjust and gratuitous charge: 

“The counts in the indictmint are—1st. That we 
! wrongly ascribed credit to the Cultivator; and 2nd. That 
, we gave as new and valuable, an “ old, tweuty-times-ex- 
ploded humbug.” We plead not guilty, and, without 
any special pleading, bring our witness to the stand. The 
article was credited “ Cult.," and we thus commented 
upon its teachings: 

We find the above going the round of the political jour¬ 
nals, credited as above. It is a very doubtful experiment;. 
tlie apple and pear do not strike roots from cuttings, as we 
are advised. It looks like the old Joe Miller new vamped, 
which once in five or six years regularly goes the rounds 
—that a scion stuck into a potato and set in the earth will 
grow. 

It is a simple operation to test it. If true it is certainly 
the most ready and easy method of bringing forward a 
nursery ever practiced. 

Now, bearing in mind that there are some half dozen 
journals having the title of ‘ Cultivator,’ we submit wheth¬ 
er any injustice has been done to the Albany Cultivator- 
As to the charge of publishing the article as ‘ new and 
valuable,’ the comments above quoted are sufficient refu¬ 
tation. 

— We make no claim to infallibility, and have no doubt 
made a few mistakes: yet we consider ourselves peculiar¬ 
ly fortunate if the above is the only one worthy the notice 
of onr respected contemporary! And we must be permit¬ 
ted to express surprise that a journal having so enviable a 
reputation, should tarnish its fame in the manner we have 
shown. We hope there is some ‘ mistake of the printer ’ 
—and feel confident that the article did not emanate from 
the pen of the able and gentlemanly conductor of the de¬ 
partment in which it appeared. In either case, however, 
the injury to the New-Yorker is the same in the eyes of 
the readers of the Cultivator, and we ask the editors to 
make the proper correction in their next number—or if they 
persist in the charge, to give our article entire.” 

Soon after the appearance of this emphatic but 
respectful defence, we received and published (see 
Rural of March 20, page 94,) an apology from 
one of the editors of the Cultivator—which apol¬ 
ogy was accompanied by a private note assuring 
us that a correction should also appear in an early 
number of that journal. We are credibly inform¬ 
ed that a correction of the error was forwarded to, 
and received by, the proprietor of the Cultivator, 
who neglected and still neglects to do justice alike 
to us and the reputation of his own paper. And, 
if we mistake not, he promised us, in July last, 
that a correction of the statement should be given 
in the Sept, number of the Cultivator. 

Such are the facts. We now ask, with all due 
deference, but in this public and direct manner, 
when the respected and venerable proprietor of the 
Albany Cuhivator can make it convenient to re¬ 
deem the tarnished character of his own publica¬ 
tion, do simple justice to the R,ural, and make 
good his own personal pledge? Must we wait 
another six months? If so, thus be it; but we 
shall exercise his mind on the subject occasionally 
by way of remembrance—for such is not our mode 
of making an amende. Several months ago we, 
unintentionally, (through a correspondent,) did 
injustice to the Cultivator, but made a complete 
and satisfactory correction in the succeeding num¬ 
ber of the Rural. We believe our course the 
best, and only right one—for the time to correct a 
wrong is as soon after its committal as possi¬ 
ble; and the best place, before the same audience 
or readers—and we respectfully suggest that our 
example is worthy of imitation! Unless we are 
at fault, the proprietor of the Cultivator has imita¬ 
ted us in less important matters—and gained some 
credit and not a few subscribers thereby—and had 
he done so in this and similar cases, his publica¬ 
tion, instead of being on the wane, might perhaps 
now stand as formerly—the first of its class in cir¬ 
culation and reputation. 


Hamilton, C. W., Oct. 11,1851. 

Messrs. Editors: —Having spent a few days in 
’•ambling along the north shore and around the 
head of lake Ontario, I proceed to give you some 
of tlie fruits of brief observation and suggested 
reflections. 

1 find that, during the season of navigation, the 
facilities for traveling in these parts are admirable. 
Two boats run daily between Lewiston and To¬ 
ronto; there is a daily line between Toronto and 
Kingston, the boats stopping at Darlington, Port 
Llope, Cobourg, &c.; the “City of Hamilton” plies 
daily between here and Toronto, and the “ Roch¬ 
ester” between here and Lewiston. The Cana¬ 
dian boats will not compare in size and commodi¬ 
ousness with the boats on the other lakes, but they 
are probably equally as stanch and sea worthy. 

The most eastern town which 1 have visited » 
Cobourg, in which township is the residence of R. 
Wade, Sr., famous r or his good cattle. He, with 
his nephew, R. Wade, Jr., who resides in Hope, 
the next township west, took several premiums this 
year at the Provincial Fair. They did the same 
also last year at Niagara, where I chanced to have 
a view of their best animals, which are very nice. 
Such “shows” have been in vogue in this Prov¬ 
ince only about six years, during which time a 
spirit of emulation has been increasing among ag¬ 
riculturists, and improvements are visible from 
year to year. Such, indeed, is the case with all 
kinds of business, the products of which it is cus¬ 
tomary to exhibit on such occasions. 

One of the smartest villages of which I have 
knowledge* on this side of the Niagara, is Port 
Hope, sixty-five miles east of Toronto. It lies 
directly on the lake shore, has a good harbor, and 
is growing very fast. One cause of its rapid im¬ 
provement, I surmise, is the excellent facilities for 
reaching it .from the back country. One of the 
best roads in the Province leads back some thirty 
miles to Peterboro, a large and flourishing town, 
whose communication with Port Hope doubtless 
gives an impulse to the latter place. The only 
alarming feature I observed about Port Hope—the 
mammoth curse—is its distilleries, which, it would 
seem, must blight any place. If the village is 
ever ruined, its overthrow may probably be traced 
to its several manufactories of “ distilled damna¬ 
tion.” I may here add, that the manufacture and 
wholesale use of malt and other liquors in this 
Province, is one of the blackest features pertaining 
to its modern history. The temperance reform has 
made some progress, but drinkers, habitual and 
hard, are far in the majority. 

North of Port Hope a few miles, is Rice Lake, 
so called because a species of grain denominated 
wild rice, grows in its lagoons, and indeed in all its 
shallow waters. It grows so thick and rank that 
roads have to be made through it, in some places, 
for the accommodation of boats. The kernel is 
unlike that of Southern rice in hue and form, be¬ 
ing dark colored, about tlie size of the largest class 
of steel knitting needles, and varying from five to 
seven-eights of an inch in length. The Indians 
gather it, and not only use it themselves, but sell 
it for a high price to people in those parts of the 
country. A gentleman with whose family I pass¬ 
ed two very pleasant days at Port Hope, makes 
liberal use of it, and I had an opportunity to test 
its qualities. To me, it tasted as rich and delicious 
as it was rare. I know not how extensively it is 
used in New Castle District, but I am surprised 
that I have never before found it on the table, 
even remote from its native district. 

Among improvements noticeable on this side of 
the Niagara river, is that of Common Schools.— 
Though about a quarter of a century behind the 
United States, in her svs.em of education—as in 
almost every thing else—Canada is progressing on 
this question. Her spirited Journal of Education, 
now in its fourth year, is gradually awakening the 
Provincialists to the importance of free schools and 
universal education; and New York, I see, is 
pointed at as an example for the towns in Canada 
West. The people here are not yet prepared for 
the adoption of a free school law, but such a step 
will be taken, I think, in a few years. Canada is 
becoming too intimately connected with our coun¬ 
try by suspension bridges and railroads, not to feel 
potentially the influence of the spirit of progress. 

J. c. 


Literary Notices, &e. 


Chambers’ Paters for the People, Vol. I.— 

Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 1851. pp. 260. 

Price 50 cents. 

This is the first of a monthly series of twelve 
volumes now in course of re-publication in this 
country. They will comprise distinct articles up¬ 
on different subjects of History, Biography, Sci¬ 
ence, Art, Criticism, Fiction, Narrative, &c., each 
article as well as each volume complete in itself. 
Tlie present Volume contains eight interesting ar¬ 
ticles, and may be had at Dewey’s Bookstore, Ar¬ 
cade Hall, Rochester. * 


Woman and her Needs. By Mrs. E. Oakes 

Smith. New York: Fowlers tfe Wells. 1851. 

This is a collection of the papers which appear¬ 
ed last Spring in the New York Tribune, ma¬ 
king considerable stir at the time. Mrs. Smith is 
a fine writer and presents her views with a vigor¬ 
ous pen. For sale at Dewey’s. 

The same publishers have also issued the third 
part of the “Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” a valua¬ 
ble work noticed a few weeks since. Back num¬ 
bers rnay be had at Dewey’s. 


The Suspended Banks 


Thompson’s Reporter thus speaks of the banks 
whick have recently suspended or failed: 

People’s Bank, Paterson, N. J., failed Sept. 24. 
No sales of the hills as yet. 

Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy, failed Sept. 
25. Some of the notes have been sold at37| cts. 
per dollar. 

Salisbury Bank, failed Sept. 26. No price for 
tlie notes yet. 

James Bank failed Oct. 1st. The bank will be 
wound up. We think 75 cents, on a dollar a fair 
price. 

New Rochelle Bank, failed Oct. 1st. Seventy- 
five cents on a dollar vve think a fair price. 

Western Bank, Washington County, we think 
will be started in a few days. Failed Oct. 1st.— 
Notes selling for 90 cents. 

Farmer’s Bank of Mina, we think will he start¬ 
ed again. Failed Oct. 1st. Notes selling at 75 
cents on the dollar. 


Wtm of Mms, &r. 


The Life of Dan Marble. By Falconbridge. 

New York: DeWitt & Davenport. 

Dan Marble, the “ Game Cock of the Wilder¬ 
ness” and prince of funny fellows, is dead, and 
here we have his “Life and Times” with “pic¬ 
tures to match.” Sold as above. 


The Canary, and other Domestic Song Birds.— 

Rochester: G. W. Fisher. 

A hand-book for bird fanciers, containing direc¬ 
tions for the management and breeding of various 
song birds. Sold by the Publisher. 

Town Fairs — Le Roy. 

Town Fairs, have been held in many sections 
of the State recently, and passed olF very well 
and creditably. So far as we learn the exhibitions 
have been better, and the attendance more gener¬ 
al, than was anticipated. Our friends who are 
engaged in organizing and sustaining town socie¬ 
ties are doing good service in the cause, and we 
hope the ball they have set in motion will be kept 
moving until Town Fairs become as popular and 
general as County and State ones now are—for 
they will prove more beneficial. 

Le Roy is to hold a Town Fair on the 22d inst., 
and from/the enterprise and intelligence of the 
people of that rich and well cultivated regiou, we 
presume the exhibition will be good and the at¬ 
tendance large. The farmers, horticulturists and 
mechanics of Le Roy have a good name, and 
should turn out and sustain their reputation. The 
ladies, too, should add to the interest of the occa¬ 
sion by presenting the products 0 f their t aste > skill 
and industry. We presume the exhibition wil* 
he superior, and ehall endeavor to give it a view, 
and take a few notes. 


The Yalley Railroad.— Just after going to 
press with our last issue, we were aroused by the 
report of cannon. On going into the street, we 
found there was a general merry-making in hon¬ 
or of the vote given by Rochester in favor of the 
Valley Railroad. Joy was on every countenance. 
There was a general burst of good feeling to¬ 
wards our valley city. “ Well done Rochester,” 
was on the lips of many. 

The Railroad will now be built, and it will 
ensure to Rochester the entire trade of the Val¬ 
ley as well as a large extent of country to the 
south and south-west. Our farming interest 
will feel the spring, while our villages will again 
resume a prosperous course. What we have so 
long needed in the Valley, a Railroad, will now 
be pushed to speedy completion. The enter¬ 
prise is in the hands of men of known honesty 
and energy, and they have the confidence of 
those interested in it. 

We hope to see Pittsburg follow up the dem¬ 
onstration she has just made, by a course of ac¬ 
tion, which will very soon unite the trade and 
commerce of the twoTilies with a Road of iron. 
Should it be done, ten years from its completion 
the population of these two cities will be doub¬ 
led, and the produce and manufactures of the 
great Yalley of tlie Ohio, will be pouring through 
this new avenue, to sustain and enrich the peo 
pie on its holders. 

We have a pride in our noble Valley, and for 
a time we feared a disruption of its interests.— 
We feared the two roads now in process of con 
struction, would divert the business of the Val 
ley into unnatural channels. The vote of Roch¬ 
ester dispels the danger, and secures an uninter¬ 
rupted union of what God hath joined together. 

[Mt. Morris Union. 


Caution to Railroad Travelers. —The fol¬ 
lowing analysis of the accidents occurring on 
Railroads from causes which may be avoided by 
proper care on the part of the passengers, is ta¬ 
ken from a work recently published in London 
entitled “ Lardner’s Railway Economy.” Its 
publication ought to have a good effect in this 
country: 

analysis of 100 accidents produced by impru¬ 
dence OF PASSENGERS. 


Killed. Injured. Total. 


Musical Convention, 


The above article was written in haste, some 
six weeks ago—on the receipt of the September 
number of the Albany Cultivator. Not having 
room for it in the next- Rural, —and desiring 
moreover to live in peace with all our contempo¬ 
raries—we concluded to await the reception of the 
Cultivator for October. That number is before 
us, and—is found wanting. We make no apology 
for the space here occupied—for our readers know 
we are averse to and avoid personal controversy— 
but this is an important matter. The Rural has 
been calumniated before thousands who never saw 
it, and we demand some slight reparation. Ask¬ 
ing nothing but what is right, we will not tamely 
submit to this wrong—yet, will “ wait a little long¬ 
er,” just to “see what we shall see.” 


Doubtful Logic. —A prospectus of an agricul¬ 
tural monthly states that the paper will contain 32 
pages octavo, be printed in clear beautiful type, 
“forming a yearly volume of 384 pages, hand¬ 
somely illustrated; which makes it the cheapest 
and most practical Agricultural paper publish¬ 
ed in America /” 

Now, with all the light of Kirkham, Webster, 
etc., before us, we can’t possibly perceive how 
good printing, on a great many pages, is to make 
the “most practical Agricultural paper in Amer¬ 
ica.” We may be dull, stupid—but insist that 
the logic is not as clear as mud. Somehow we 
have got the idea that the matter, rather than man¬ 
ner, of a paper is the best test of its practical value. 


Messrs. Hastings & Bradbury, of New York 
city, called a Musical Convention to assemble in 
Rochester, which was in session here three days 
last week. The number in attendance was re¬ 
spectable, though not large. The exercises were 
of a pleasing and interesting character,—designed 
to benefit more particularly, teachers of the art 
and leaders of choirs. The session closed on Fri¬ 
day evening with a public rehearsal. 

Prof. Hastings has been long and favorably 
known to the singing public. He has labored long 
and faithfully in his way, to improve the style of 
Sacred Music—and has not spent his strength and 
life for nought. The best of his musical works, 
i n our humble judgment, is the “Springfield and 
Utica Collection ,” one of his first publications. 

w. 
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The Fruit Farm of Mr. H. N. Langworthy, 
of Irondequoit, is offered for sale, as will be seen 
by reference to our advertising page. It is a rare 
chance for any one horticulturally inclined, and 
the man who secures the place will be fortunate. 
We know of no fruit farm, of its size, which we 
should prefer, either for pleasantness or profit.— 
The premises are in the most complete order, hav¬ 
ing long been under the management of a man of 
taste and skill. If Mr. L. leaves, we trust this 
“ love of a place” will be transferred to some 
equally enthusiastic admirer and successful culti¬ 
vator of fruits and flowers. 

It will be observed that Mr. L. also offers for 
sale a large quantity of his valuable Seedling 
Potato—the White Mercer. 


Hannington’s Diorama of the Creation and the 
Deluge, now on exhibition at Concert Hall, is 
spoken of in the highest terms, and we presume is 
well worthy of a visit. 


The Political Cauldron is becoming more 
and more heated as the “ ides of November” 
draw nigh. Our political exchanges are peculiarly 
rich “ about these days,” as the almanac makers 
have it,—each issue waxing more patriotic and 
Bombastes-Furioso-like. There are so many val¬ 
iant heroes and defenders of the constitution in the 
field, that we have not a doubt the country will be 
saved—unanimously—but we question whether 
the loaves and fishes will be divided to the satis¬ 
faction of those who bleed the most freely in the 
fight. O, most influential, power-giving, office- 
bestowing “dear people,” what earnest and heart- 
gushing appeals are made for you to extend “ aid 
and comfort” toward the salvation of the State 
and Union, and the election of certain candidates. 
If you, the people, do not lend a helping hand, 
corn will not vegetate, the potato rot will be uni¬ 
versal, and Mr. Oily Gammon ruined for the lack 
of votes! These are trying times, and this is a 
great country. We do hope the people will listen 
and be convinced that—Mr. Gammon is most ap¬ 
propriately christened! 

Monroe Co. Nominations.— The Whig Coun¬ 
ty Convention, on Friday last, nominated the fol¬ 
lowing ticket:—For Senator, Byron G. Wood- 
hall ; County Judge, Harvey Humphrey ; Treas¬ 
urer, Lewis Selye ; Surrogate, Denton G. Shu- 
art; Sup’t of Poor, John H. Thompson ; Justice 
of Sessions, Win. B. Alexander. 

The Democratic Convention, on Saturday, made 
he following nominations ;—For Senator, Mica- 
*ah W. Kirby; Juclge, Lysander FarrarTreas¬ 
urer, Wm. H. Perkins; Surrogate, John C. Pat¬ 
terson ; Sup’t of Poor, Robert Fulton ; Justice of 
Sessions, Alex. S. McKinney. 

EF” The farmers near Cleveland, Ohio, raise 
fine sweet potatoes. One was recently shown 
weighing three pounds. This delicious esculent 
has not been very plenty in this market thus far, 
and prices have ranged pretty high. We learn 
producers in Ohio have offered their potatoes for 
sale here, but we do not know that they made 
sales. 


Sitting or standing in im¬ 
proper positions, - - - 
Getting off when train in 

motion,. 

Getting on train in motion, 
Jumping off to recover 
hat or parcel, - - - 

Crossing line incautiously 
Getting out on wrong side 
Handing on article into 
train in motion, - - - 


from it that two-thirds of the accidents resulting 
from imprudence are fatal to life, and that nearly 
seven of every ten of such accidents arise from 
sitting or standing in an improper or unusual 
place or position, or from getting on or off a train 
while in motion. This latter circumstance should 
be most carefully guarded against, for it is a pe¬ 
culiarity of railway locomotion that the speed 
when not very rapid always appears to an un¬ 
practiced passenger to be much less than it is.— 
A railway train moving at the rate of a fast stage 
coach seems to go scarcely as fast as a person 
might walk. 

Andover Theological School.— The whole 
number of Clergymen educated at Andover is said 
to be 1,111. Of this number 204 have deceased, 
leaving 907 living, of whom 402 are foreign mis¬ 
sionaries, 147 home missionaries at the west, and 
96 connected with the Colleges as Professors, &c. 
About 1,500 students have been connected with 
the seminary, for a longer or a shorter period, it 
was from this seminary that the founders of the 
Tract Society, Education Society, and Temper¬ 
ance Society proceeded. 

Movements of Jenny Lind. —A despatch from 
Buffalo says:—Jenny Lind gives two concerts at 
the Baptist Church, on the 15th and 17th inst.— 
The proceeds of the first are to be appropriated to 
the sufferers by the great fire. The tickets are to 
be $2, $3 and $4. From here she goes to Toron¬ 
to, and thence on a Western tour to Chicago, and 
via. Cincinnati to New York. She will roach N. 
York about the middle of December, and give a 
series of Concerts. 


Rapid Growth of Jefferson.— In 1848, the 
assessed valuation of the property in the village of 
Jefferson, Chemung Go., including real estate and 
personal, was $107,200. The return of the as¬ 
sessors for 1851, makes it $254,790—making an 
increase in three years of $147,590! If any of 
our neighbors have done better than this, we shall 
be happy to record it .—Jefferson Eagle. 

Death of an Aged Minister. —Rev. Jas. H. 
Hotchkin, died at Prattsburg, Steuben Co., on the 
third Sabbath of September, aged 70 years. He 
was one of the oldest Presbyterian Clergymen in 
Western New York, and had just preached his half 
century sermon. He was the author of a valuable 
history of the Churches in this section of the state. 
—Ithaca Chronicle. 


Vera Cruz.— The authorities of Vera Cruz, on 
the 22d of August, petitioned the General Govern¬ 
ment to allow the introduction of flour and other 
provisions upon the same terms as those granted 
to the port of Matamoras. They assure the Gov¬ 
ernment that if permission is refused they cannot 
guarantee the tranquility of the city. 

Liberality. —Mr. Theron Fisk, of Warsaw, 
Wyoming county, we learn from the “Annunci¬ 
ator,” has subscribed and paid two thousand dol¬ 
lars, to constitute two scholarships in the Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary connected with the University of 
Rochester, 


-Ninety-live thousand dollars have been sub¬ 
scribed, in Ohio, for a Farmers’ College. 

-Mr. Bancroft, the historian, is intending to 

make Newport his summer residence. 

- —Six thousand and eighteen emigrants arrived 
at New York during the week ending the 7th. 

-The cost of the late Railroad jubilee in Bos¬ 
ton is about $40,(,0(). 

-The electric telegraph is to be established 

throughout Turkey. 

-Seckel pears are selling in the Boston mar¬ 
ket, quick, at six dollars the bushel. 

-Nelly Moore, an old black woman, who lived 

in Cecil county, Md., died last week, aged 13!) 
years. 

-John Ross, has been re-elected Principal 

Chief of the Cherokee Nation. lie has held the 
olheo of Chief since 1828. 

-The Teachers’ Association of Chemung Co.. 

will hold its next meeting at Havana, on Saturday 1 
the 18th inst. 

-Mr. Hobbs, the great picker of English locks, ‘ 

is a. Boston boy, and was brought up to work in < 
glass. j 

-Mr. Stevenson of Virginia is to deliver the < 

Address at the Pennyslvania State Fair at Harris- ; 
burg, on the 28th. < 

-Genin has offered to be one of a hundred to ( 

contribute $1,000 each, to a fund for Kossuth.— l 
This is certainly generous. < 

-The total receipts at the Michigan State Fai r < 

were about $3000, a large increase over the receipts 
of previous years. 

-Mrs. Bethiah Scott, of Peterborough, N. H., 

lias raised from five trees of moderate size, 30 bar- ( 
rels of Baldwin apples. ( 

-Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, has recently , 

received a package of Imperial tea, from China, in ' 
compliment for the Ether discovery. ' 

-A handsome red apple of the second crop of ' 

the present season, has been shown to the editor of '( 
the New Haven Palladium. 

——There are twenty-one newspapers published < 
in California—one religious, eight political, and < 
twelve neutral, or nominally such. ( 

-Mr. Clay’s health is said to be improving, ( 

and that he will shortly start for Washington City ^ 
—that rendezvous of great men. / 

-A locust tree root has been taken from a rock / 

in Vinton county, Ohio, twenty-six feet below the 
surface of the ground. 

-The Dunkirk Journal states that that village < 

now contains a population of 3 500 as ascertained 
by a recent census. 

-The Tribune says the Delaware County Fair 

was very good—the cattle fine, and over 3,000 per¬ 
sons in attendance. 

-In New York, last Sunday, after high mass 

at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Father Mathew admin¬ 
istered the pledge to upwards of 4,000 persons. 

-The mail train from Jefferson to Canandai¬ 
gua, on Friday evening brought one hundred and 
seventy passengers. That road is doing a good 
business. 

-Hon. Moses Taggart, of Batavia, lias been 

appointed by the Governor, to the seat on the Su¬ 
preme ‘Bench of this State, made vacant by the 
death of Judge Sill. 

-The first forty miles of the Conhocton road 

have been completed for less than the engineer’s 
estimates. The Directors promise to reach Batavia 
in twelve months from this time. 

Malaga was visited by a heavy rain storm 
on the 31st of August, which destroyed a great 
quantity of fruit—it being the first lain which had 
fallen in six months. . 

A dispatch from St. Louis announces an un¬ 
successful experiment having been made there 
with the Fire Annihilator. Another experiment is 
to be nyide. 

-The Blue Ridge Tunnel, which lias now 

been, in progress for nearly two years, will in all 
probability have to be abandoned, in consequence 
of the hardness of the rock. 

-The Coos (N. H.) Democrat says many far¬ 
mers in that section, have fallen short of their usual 
crop of hay, by nearly one-half, in consequ-enee of 
the ravages of field mice. 

-The iron steamship Great Britain.is soon ex¬ 
pected at New York, and it is reported will bring 
fifteen hundred emigrants. The owners put the 
rate of passage as low as thirty shillings. 

-Measures.have been taken in Georgia for 

the organization of a State Mechanical Institute. 

A mass convention is to be held at Savannah on 
the 29th inst., to consider the matter. 

-The coal area in the British Islands amounts 

to 12,000 square miles, or about one-tenth of the 
entire area of the country. The annual produc t 
is estimated 32,000,000 tons. 

-The Hudson River Railroad is about to put 

on a night train between Albany and New York— 
leaving East Albany upon the arrival of the latest 
Express train from Bufialo. 

-The Rev. Dr. Bacon one of the editors of the 

Independent, has returned to New York, after an | \ 
absence of thirteen months, during which time he 
has visited much of Europe and the East. 

-Caleb Atkinson, a member of the Society of 

Friends, of Burlington county, N. J., in the 93th 
year of his age, recently made a visit to bis friend s 
in Salem, and worshipped in the house he assisted 
to build in 1772. 

-A calculation has been made by some curious 

person w ho has nothing better to do, that if every 
article in the Crystal I’alace w r ere t” be examined 
for three minutes, it would occupy twenty six 
years to examine all. 

-The brig Rescue, the compaftion of the Ad¬ 
vance in the Arctic searching expedition, arrived <i 
at New York, last week, it is understood that , 
a minute account of the expedition will be pub- : 
lished. ( 

-Miss Mary Legare, sister of the former At- J 

torney-General of the United States, is engaged in < 
the lumber trade at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and ad- ( 
vertises to supply any amount of building lumber,. ' 
boat plank, &c. < 

The Albany Journal says “after the 15th, / 
the mails will be conveyed on the Railroad between '• 
this city and New York—and there will he two. c 
through mails, (morning and evening,) and a way $ 
mail in the morning.” ( 
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foreign ItMigran. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ASIA. 


Seven Days Later from Europe. 

The Asia arrived at New Y r ork on the morning 
of the 10th inst. 

Cotton has undergone no change, and the quo¬ 
tations per Canada remain unaltered. Holders 
however meet the demand freely. Transactions 
of the week are 39,500 bales. 

Flour rules firm at the rates current at the sail¬ 
ing of the Humboldt. 

Corn not plenty and full prices were readily ob¬ 
tained. 

Provisions show but little variation. The ad¬ 
vance on lard has checked the movement. 

From every part of the country we have reports 
of the continued abundant harvest. 

Tire establishment of Messrs. Castle & Co., the 
great house that failed a short time since, only 
shows upon the most fitvorable estimate, 2s. 6d. 
on the pound, causing great dissatisfaction to the 
creditors. 

A despatch from Dover, of the 26th, says that 
the sub-marine telegraph is laid to within 3| miles 
of the French coast. 

Lord Palmerston delivered a great speech at a 
public dinner at Deverton, a few days since, the 
subjects of which were foreign politics, domestic 
progress,religious toleration, commercial free trade 
and the approaching extinction of the slave trade, 
all of which were touched on in that style of cau¬ 
tious plainness which is peculiarly his own. The 
Government, he said, felt it their duty to promote 
peace and progress among the nations, and were 
anxious, if supported by the great body of the na¬ 
tion, to persuade other governments, as far as pro¬ 
priety would admit, to extend to other countries as 
much as possible, similar social and political bless¬ 
ings. 

The reply of the Naples government to Mr. 
Gradston, was exciting considerable discussion.— 
The indications of commercial prosperity through¬ 
out England were very favorable. 

A despatch announces the arrival of Kossuth at 
Smyrna, in the Mississippi. 

The London Chronicle learns that the result of 
the meeting of Arctic Officers, Sir Edward Parry, 
Sir James floss and Capt. Bochey, of the Admi¬ 
ralty, was a unanimous expression that Franklin 
had taken the passage to the North-west out of 
Wellington Channel, and that he must be sought 
for by the same route. 

France. —Serious democratic disturbances are 
alleged to have broken out in the Cher, and an 
armed force had left Paris for St. Arman}’. Sev¬ 
eral arrests have already been made, and among 
the prisoners are some who are understood to have 
beeu connected with the great fire at Metarie’s 
iron works. The department abounds in secret 
societies, where oaths are administered. 

The conductors of the Evenment and LaPresse, 
which the government seized a few davs since, 
have been condemned to six months imprisonment 
and pay a fine of 100,000 francs. 

Six missionaries, two French, two German, and 
two Belgians, were about to leave Paris for Oregon. 

The commercial 'accounts from Paris show a 
dull feeling, and the departments are even worse. 

Spain. —Accounts from Madrid are to the 20th 
of Sept. The Government seriously contemplates 
a modification of the tariff. , 

Much activity was observable in the depart¬ 
ments of finance, war and marine, in consequence 
of the Cuba affair. 

Large reinforcements will shortly ship for that 
Island. 

.Marquis Mirafieur has prepared a note to be ad¬ 
dressed to the agents of Spain, in foreign countries, 
in which it applies to sentiments of fair dealing, 
and the laws of nations, and that although unwill¬ 
ing to engage in a war with the United States 
Government, if that war was unavoidable, she 
would not hesitate to abide the consequences. 

Markets. —Brown, Shipley & Co.’s Circular 
says the large arrivals of corn ana flour prevent 
any improvement. White corn is quoted 17s. 6d. 
yellow 26s 6d a27s. Mixed 25 a26s. Western 
canal flour 16s alS; Ohio 18s.; Philadelphia and 
Baltimore 17s- 6d al8s. 6d. 

White wheat 4s. 8d.a5s. The same Circular 
reports a fair business in yarns and goods. 


A Rare Flower. —The first and only speci¬ 
men of the Victoria Regia, a species of water lily, 
ever grown in this country, is now in bloom at 
Springbrook farm, the residence of Caleb Cope, 
Esq., the [’resident of the Pennsylvania Horticul¬ 
tural Society. The seed from which this plant 
was grown was obtained ftom the Royal gardens 
at Kew, in March last, and a hot house was built 
by Mr. Cope for the proper developement of the 
flower. It is growing in a tank 24 feet in diame¬ 
ter, and the whole surface ol the water is now 
covered with the leaves, the largest of which is 6£ 
feet in diameter.— Phil. Ledger. 


Antiquity of Mining in California. —About 
a mile above the town of Porterfield, or lower cross¬ 
ing of Sutter’s Creek, Messrs. Pannly and White, 
while engaged in mining in a flat, at the depth of 
five feet from the surface, discovered a restra or 
mill, such as is now used for grinding quartz.— 
There is every appearance of this strata having 
beenused,as a quaintly of crushed stone was found 
■ in it. Extensive veins of gold bearing quartz and 
rich ravines have been found in this vicinity, near 
one of which, worked by a Mr. Bigelow, this won¬ 
der is to be seen.— Sacramento Times. 


One of the Snakes. —Mr. James Worcester, 
of Rattlesnake Island, in the Winnipisegogee lake, 
killed a rattlesnake a few days since, which 
weighed eight pounds; and measured four feet 
eight inches in length, and seven and a half inch¬ 
es in girth.— Dover Gazette. 

The New York Evening Post says that an ap¬ 
plication will be made to the Legislature at the 
next session, for a further appropriation beyond 
the $15,000 already granted, for distribution 
among the survivors of the New York volun¬ 
teers who served in the Mexican war. That 
amount was fixed, upon the estimate that there 
were but one hundred survivors; when in fact 
there is one hundred and fifty. The commission¬ 
ers appointed to regulate the mode of distribu¬ 
tion, have determined to issue certificates, which 
will enable the holders to draw $12 per mouth, 
each, for the next two years. 

There is already a scarcity of provisions at 
the South, in consequence of the drought. Meet¬ 
ings are held to collect ways and means for obtain¬ 
ing supplies. An Alabama paper says bacon sides 
are now selling at 14 to 16 cents a pound, and the 
whole stock will soon be exhausted. 

ILYThe Postmaster General has established post 
routes throughout Philadelphia. Letters intended 
for the Post-Office, are taken from the different 
boxes and deposited several times a day, without 
charge; and letters intended for other parts of the 
city, are delivered for one cent.— Germantown Tel. 
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Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, Oct. 16, 1851. } 

FLOUR—To the trade$4®4,50; best qualities #5. 
GRAIN—We hear of no sales of wheat. Corn 48®50c. 
not much coining in. Oats, dull at 28®31c. Barley 50® 
62£c. 

SHEEP PELTS—38®40c. Lamb skins 18©38c. 

HAY—Hay brings from $7 to $11 per ton. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Flour, bbl.$4,38© 1,75 

Pork, mess.15,00(315,50 

Do. cwt.5,75(36,00 

Beef, cwt.$6,00 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(311,50 

Lard, tried.0^(310 

Do. leaf.7c 

Hams, smoked. . .9^®10£c 

Shoulders, do.7©8c 

Potatoes, bu.44©50c 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, bu.. .83(391e 

Corn,.48(350c 

Buckwheat.44c 

Rye.621(369 

Oats.28©31c 

Barley.56(362c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(34,00 

Calf, lb.8© 10c 

Sheep Pelts.38©40c 

Lamb skins.lS©38c 1 


Butter, lb.12,^©l3c 

Cheese, lb.5£®6c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys, lb.?©8c 

Chickens.5®7c 

SEEDS. 

Clover, bu. . . . $5,00©5,50 

Timothy.1,5U©2,50 

Flax.1,25(31,50 

SUNDRIES. 

Whitefish, bbl.$7,50©8 

Codfish, cwt.3,50©4 

Salt, bbl.1,06®1,12| 

Apples, bu.25(338 

Do. dried.62£ 

Eggs, doz.10O11 

Beans, bu.1,00® 1,25 

Hay, ton.6®!u,00 

Wood, hard,cord.. .3®4,00 

Do. soft,.2(32,50 

Wool, lb.30© 10c 

Flour barrels.28©32 


New York Market 

NEW YORK, Oct. 14, 3 P M.—ASHES.- -Market stea¬ 
dy with a limited demand. Sales bbls 5 40 for Pearls and 
4 £7a94 for Pots. 

COTTON—Little doing. •Dealers waiting for the At¬ 
lantic. 

FLOUR—A better demand for the low and medium 
grades of Western and State flour for export, 'the East 
and city trade. Prices steady and the supply good. Sales 
6,000 bbls at 3 6-t for State, 3 75@4 for Michigan and Ohio; 

4 06® 18 for pure Genesee. Rye flour and cornmeal 
scarce and wanted—3 37 for Jersey. 

GRAIN—Fair demand for prime Wlieat, but at prices 
below the views of holders. Rye scarce at 70c. Harley 
more plenty and more plenty—39a40 for State, 35a37 for 
Jersey; Corn more plenty and lower with a fair eastern 
and export demand. Sales 20,000 bu at 5 )a. r >6 for unsound 
56a56% for good to prime Western mixed; 61 for round 
yellow. 

PROVISIONS—No change in Pork, market unsettled; 
l. r > 18 for new mess; $15 for old do; 13 50 for new prime; 
Beef in fair demand-8 75@11 for mess, f>@6 for prime. 

STOCKS—Tlie feeling is better. U S 6’s of ’67 116)4; 
Hudson River 73; do bonds 103%; Erie R R 77; Incomes 
92%; Convertibles 89%; Bonds of’; 9 98%. 

MONEY- -In active demand. Supply daily inerasing 
and more confidence in business paper, 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Oct 17.—Flour—There is no new feature to 
notic.' in our market for Western and State Flour. The 
supply exceeds the demand, and receivers are storing. . 
The sales are 1,000 bbls at 3 75@3 81 for common State 
and Western; 3 SI@84 for good to favorite Michigan, In¬ 
diana and Ohio; $4®! 12 for pure Genesee. 

Grain—The supply is small but the demand for milling 
moderate, and the market is steady at the decline noticed 
yesterday. Sale 900 bu fair Genesee at 92. Corn is in 
moderate supply, and the market is unchanged. Sales 4,- 
800 bu Western mixed, not strictly prime, at 54c. Bar¬ 
ley, although not a large supply, when compared with 
last season, is again lower and drooping. Sales 3,600 bu 
of good four-rowed at 77. Oats are rather lower but 
are not plenty. Sales 1,500 bu new State 37®37%o. 

Canal Recciots at Albany, Oct. 10.-Flour 5,670 bbls; 
Wheat 900 bu; Corn 8,800 bu; Barley 24,850 do; Oats 
2,150; Wool 23,160 tbs. 

9th—Flour 11,990 bbls; Wheat 4,800 bu; Corn 32,040 do; 
Barley 14,070 do; Oats 9,380 do; Wool 12,310 lbs. 

[Journal. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Oct. 13—The flour market was heavy on 
Saturday, and prices considerably lower than on any pre¬ 
vious day this season; and unless there is some let up in 
the stringency of the money market, prices must go still 
lower. Sales were about 1,000 bbls in lots at 3 18©3 20 
for choice brands Michigan, 1100 bbls one brand Northern 
Ohio, inspection guaranteed below, was offered at 3 06, 
without finding buyers. We heard of no sales of Wheat, 
Ohio is nominal 62@G3, white Michigan 66®67. There 
was not much inquiry for Corn; sales 7,500 bu at 42%@ 
43c. Oats are scarce and wanted at 25c. Salt sells at 1 06. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Oct. 7.—At Washington Yard—1,600 
beeves, (6U0 from the South and tlie balance from this 
State.) Demand fair. Prices ranged at from $5,25 to 7,- 
25 per cwt., as in quality. About 200 left over. 

At Browning’s—Offered, 3,600 Sheep and Lambs, and 
75 Cows and Calves. 

Prices of Sheep from $1,75 to 4,25. Lambs $1,75 to 2,75 
©4,25. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $24, 30©38. 

At Chamberlain’s—Offered, 300 Beeves. Prices $6©7. 

Offered, 50 Cows and Calves, which were sold at $22, 
24 to 40. 

3,000 Sheep and Lambs offered; sales of the former $1,- 
50, 3, 4, and of the latter at $1,25©2,50 to 3. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 8.—At market, 2,52S Cattle, about 
1,600 Beeves, and 928 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Frices—Market Beef—Extra $6,00 per cwt.; first quality 
$5,50; second do. $4,75; third do. 4; ordinary 3,25, 

Hides—$5,50 $ cwt. Tallow $5,25. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5®6. 

Stores—Working oxen—$69, 98,100©112. 

Cows and Calves—$18, 25,30(3)35. 

Yearlings, $8, 9© 12. 

Two years old, $12, 15(3)22. 

Three years old, $17, 25©33. 

Sheep and Lambs—6,281 at market. 

Prices—Extra, $4, 6®7. By lot, $1,50, 2(3)2,50. 

Swine—5©0c. retail; fat hogs 4|c. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Oct. 9.—At market, 1,300 Beef Cattle, 1,- 
000 Stores, 18 pairs Working Oxen, 70 Cows and Calves, 
6,009 Sheep and Lambs, and 1,500 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6,00; 1st quality $5,75; 2d 
do. $5@5,50; 3d do. $4,50(5)4,75. 

Yearlings—$8, tU©12. 

Two years old, $12, 1G©19. 

Three years old, $17, 25(3)29. 

Working Oxen—$60, 75, 80, 9a©lKt. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 24, 27, 28©3t. 

Sheep and Lambs—$1 50 1,75, 2, 2,50, 3©3,25. 

Swine—4£c©5£c; retail 5®6c; fat hogs 5c. 


Fruit Farm for r ale, 

f THE well known Langworthy Place, sit¬ 
uated on the east side of the river, midway 

from the city ot Rochester and the mouth of_ 

the Genesee river. It js only a half a mile from ihe 
city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— 
Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed to con¬ 
tain 40 acres. Thq house is ol strictly collage structure, 
and built of cobble stone; convenient in all its parts. The 
soil or character of the earth is of a sandy or gravely loam, 
pleasant and easy to work, and in a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The fruit is composed of all the n ost popular kinds 
which are known in the country. It may be said that the 
peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in num- 
Iters over all others. The whole are in their zenith of 
fruiting. No inducement would tempt me to leave so prof¬ 
itable and rural a place, were it not for u failure of health. 

A II XT T AXTUWGDTIJV 


Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 


II. N. LANGWORTHY. 
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Potatoes,—-White Mercer. 

inn BARRELS of the White Mercer (Seedling) Po- 
1UU tato now offered for sale! This remarkable white 
potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of beau¬ 
tiful shape, its proportion much like the long pink-eye, 
being a little more flattened. 

This potato was obtained by the subscriber, from the 
seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. It receiv¬ 
ed ihe first premium from the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and 
a diploma was awarded for the same by the Monroe Coun¬ 
ty Ag. Society. 

Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron¬ 
dequoit, increased popularity with farmers and gardeners, 
to so great an extent, that its only limits of propagation is 
the want of seed.. 1 am credibly informed that one of the 
| largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception of 
| a few bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, hut 
they could not be obtained. 

The quality and habits of the White Mercer, are, very 
white outside and in; mealy and of good flavor; longer 
keeping than any other potato that I am acquainted with. 
It is a late grower.requiring early planting; and is less sub¬ 
ject to rot than any other potato known in these parts. 

O’” Price, $2,50 per barrel. Orders through the Roch¬ 
ester Post-office, will be attended to. 

H. N. LANGWORTHY. 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 04tf 


WEBSTE R’S DICT IONARY 

THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 

In One Vol.,Crown Quarto, of 1452 Pages. 

Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country. 

PUKLTSHED I5Y 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 

And sold by all Booksellers. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

" 1 find it an invaluable vade mecum 


#2 







“ Etymological part surpasses any thing that 
has been done for the English Language .” 



“ A very valuable work — a necessity to 

EVERY EDUCATED MAN.” ( 


4- 


“ The most accurate and reliable Diction¬ 
ary of the Language.” 




“ Ages will elapse before any other Dic¬ 
tionary of the Language will be required.” 

LL. D., of Scotland, author of 
“ Ch. Philosopher,” etc. 

“ Its reputation is widely extended. I doubt 
not this edition has received essential improve¬ 
ments from the able hands it has passed 
through.” 




“ Best Defining Dictionary in the Englisfi 
Language.” 

“ Accurate and reliable in giving a just 
exhibition of the Language.” 

“ THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE, 
AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE.” 






And thirty other members of the United States 
Senate. 



President of the United States. 

Sold by Booksellers, and throughout the country. 

HANNINGTON’S 

CELEBRATED DIORAMA, 

O F THE CREATION AND DELUGE, are now on 
exhibition at 

CONCERT HALL. 

This is not a Panorama, hut it is a combina¬ 
tion of Artificial and Mechanical Work, which has been 
produced at an expense of nearly Ten Thousand Dol¬ 
lars, representing the Creation of the World, the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, Beast Walking, Fish Swimming, Birds 
Flying and Singing, Adam and Eve, in the Garden of 
Eden, &c.,&c‘ 

Also,human beings striving to escape the terrible deluge, 
the rising flood of waters, the terrific thunder, the flashing 
lightning, the howling storm, the floating Ark, and beauti¬ 
ful rainbow, all of which are represented with a faithful¬ 
ness and vividness that defies description—all that can be 
said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hannington, the 
Prince of Dioramists, and this is his master piece. 
Rochester, October 7, 1S51. 93tf 


DE FXTISTRY. 

DR. A. J. PERKINS, is to be found at 
his old stand 

Gould Buildings, State Street, 

NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession, superior to any other operator in this seqtion pf the 
country. Either iri filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in fine gold, and war- 
ranteddo answer all purposes of mastication 

I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
the face, so as to be a fac simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled by a new process. No pain given in fill¬ 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to as usual. 

All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 
names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. SGinG. 

EMERY & CO.’S 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
horse i owers, &.C., to examine it 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochestsr. 

MAHSHAEE’S HOOK KIXWEltY, 

BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
Jr iff: Ipf fa. Hufthlo streets, over Sage &. Brother’s Book- 
store* Rochester, N. Y. 

tUMw Music looks. Pamphlets. Periodicals, &c., 
hound in plain and fancy bindings; old booKs reuound ; 
Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at tow prices. 
Janu ary, 1851. 1^57-tf.j F. H. MARSHALL 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

THE Subscribers are prepared to supply their for¬ 
mer patrons ana the public generally, with the 
very best of TREES, and the most esteemed 
varieties of 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c 
Together with a general assortment of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, and Green House Plants. 

DWARF PEAR TREES. 

40,000 Dwarf Pear Trees; of those varieties only 
which are known to succeed well upon the Quince s’oek. 
Our stocks are all imported and the irees too line to need 
recommending. 

Our prices are made to correspond with the expense o( 
raising, not with the scarcity of ihe articles these trees are 
therefore within the reach of all. 

Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers are unsur¬ 
passed. 

A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices furn¬ 
ished to all applicants. BISSELL & HOOKER, 

[91w3J Rochester Commercial Nuiseries. 

Sept. 23, 1851. 


EMERY k GO’S. 

New-Yorfc State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all ihe tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above IJorse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as.a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you. 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
makeitthe most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78-tf 


A. W. Gary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

up HE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
JL (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, tlie stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may he used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2J do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can he doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

7Gtl CARY & BRAINARD. 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

npHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
JL Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in tlie town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can he reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do weil to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. • 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is tlie Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 


B IRD CAGES.—a large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 


C ORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from $3 to $7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY, 

S. MOULSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10 000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10 000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so 1 * cited from all 
marts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis- 
, ance . S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 38 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACIIED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76t f S. MOULSON. 


Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS t’OIl U S IHE. 

T HE Subscriber is faj better prepared than ever, to sup¬ 
ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 50 feet wide, 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 65 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that willconvene from 10 
persons up to 40ji. ... , 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application be made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64 _ t f Rochester. N. Y. 

FUAlVlTURiii ROOMS. 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

I jr»HE subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cab- 
X inct Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
Stale St. | lately occupied by Major S. II. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which lie believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. Sec.., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware— In addition to what is abov 
enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock o 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seate 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock- 
in" Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &c. By Ins 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased Ins 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, lie can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
Houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. tie has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

76eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 


JAPANNED WAKE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and fo 
sale, wholesale and retail by LHLNR y , 

[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 


ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, SS.: Sheriff’s Office.—A general 
Election is to be held in the County of Monroe, on 
the 'Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next; at which will be chosen the Officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester. Aug. 23, J851. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State of New York, Secretary’s Office, ( 
Albany, August 14, 1851. ) 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Election to he held iri this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No¬ 
vember next, the following officers are to he elected, to 
wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam¬ 
uel A. F’oot. 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan 
A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller 
A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt 
An Attorney General, in the place of Levi S. Ohatfield. 

A State Engineer and Survey or, in the place of Hezekiah 
C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
and 

Ati Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 
ir. Wells. 

All of whose terms of service will expire on the last daw 
of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in the place of Henry W. Taylor, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty seventh District,in the 
place of Samuel Miller, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to be elected for said county: 

Three members of Assembly; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John H. 
Thompson; 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Wm. B. 
Alexander ana Win. L. Brock; 

A County Judge, in the p»ac» of Patrick G. Buchan; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Moses Sperry: 

A County Treasurer, in the place of Lewis Selye; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day ot 
December next. Yours, respectfully. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
N. B.—At! papers in said County will please insert this 
nonce once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. 

Angus’ 25,I85L »8t.d 

“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag, Warehouse 

T HE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at¬ 
tention of the farming community to tlie fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in'Agricultural and Horti- 
culturaF pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different ■ 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

05 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

W HEELER’S 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 
fjPHE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. AVheeler, 
X Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency in Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated tor large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,000 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in tlie best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl aff from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &.c. 

ALBANY PRICKS. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.$145,00 

One Horse do. do.120,00 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.132,00 

G’lover H uller,.. . 28,00 

Feed Cutter,.28,00 

Circular Saw Mill, (24 inch saw,).35,00 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return¬ 
ed within 6t) days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will he refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 

NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 
fTUIE subscribers, under the name of Briggs & Brother, 
X are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
68-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

PLOWS ! PLOWS :! PLOWS!! ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat 
or lapped furrows, lately got up by Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s oUthis series of plows are described 
m an article on Plows and Plowing, by ILF. Holbrook, 
of Brattleborough, Vt., which has been published in the 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 67 and 68 of Moore’s Ru¬ 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaole Plows of different sizes, among which are the 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. 

Plow Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, and 
points for all the above plows. 

The above plows and castings will be kept constantly 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware¬ 
house, No. 63 State-st., where we would he pleased to have 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the 
plow, call and examine our assortment, whether they wish 
to purchase or not. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Rochester, April 24, 1851. 69-tf 

GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

S UCH as Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No 68 State street, by 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 

Drags, Cultivators and Corn Plows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—and im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
—which we will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

6Stf. BRIGGS & BRO., 08 State st. 

HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

R uggles, noljrse, mason, & Co.’s Hay cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from tlie manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. „ _ 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
thing in the line will save money by calling on us at No. 
68 State-st. 89-tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. 68 State-st., Roches¬ 
ter. 89-tf BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Agricultural implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, of 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 
iFite tiv E. C. WILDER Sl CO 

(oa-ti) Palmyra, Wayne CcfoX. Y, 





































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


11'll f'yrfvf'Y | book,” from Gov. Clinton down, and had 

/fy'.UXvi/VVii 'v* evidently figured largely in town meetings, 

_ , and caucuses ; his affections all centered 

HYMN there still. York State was a great place 

FOR AN agricultural fair. —beats_ all-nothing like it ; and the mem- 

- ory of it would seem to steal over him 

unyokf. the laboring team awhile, sometimes, like the day dreams of boyhood, 

Unreaped we’ii let the harvest stand, or shadows of an earlv love ; he almost 

Though yet the Autumn’s noonday smile wishe d himself back again, though lie Iiev- 

Is bright upon the burthened land. . ® . 15 . , 

er made anything there at farming—and 
Quit gathering m the plenteous gin, was certain lie never could! 

And each adoring thought to lift When Lafayette first arrived here, he was 

To Him, the greatFirst good, First fair i delighted—overjoyed—this was the “ Land 

OThou, whose bounties have no end, f promise overflowing with milk and wild 

From whose Omnipotence proceed honey.” Smith’s hopes were high, he nev- 

Biessings that on the soul descend, er had made anything in his life, but here 

And those that serve the body’s need,— was a chance, a great prospect, the richest 

May both be prized and used aright,— £oil on earth, and all creation unoccupied! 

And, as the eager earth revives No land monopolies, no rents, no taxes, no 

Beneath Thy warmth, beneath i by light, tariffs ; all he had to do was to make his 

So may Thy grace inform our lives! . ...... tit 

claim, stick his stakes round whole sections 
While to the ground we give the toil 0 f smooth soil, unencumbered by stone or 

That be a rs it to Thy quickening breath, , ^ , 

May we prepare the nobler soil, st " m P> put m the plow turn over the bright 

Whose bloom succeeds the mortal death! sod, and sow his seed upon the nutrient 

Epes Sargent. mold, and wait for a spontaneous and abun- 

i - - - dant harvest! 

Tj 1 L ^ £21L ^4-^.1* Afrit Brilliant prospect indeed for a poor man; 

JM-v-VjiW no hurry about paying for the land not in 

____market yet, and no disturbance of actual 

T a F A VF'T’TU QYfTTH • settlers. Only a dollar and a quarter an 

fj.Al A I JiJ L i . I . acre £ or the best land on the footstool, and 

THE MAN WHO NEVER MADE ANYTHING nQ t, rou ble to bring it under the highest 


LAFAYETTE SMITH: 


AT FARMI NG. state of cultivation. So thought Smith, 

BY A NATIVE HOOSIER. an( ^ S0 be ^ink. _ 

_ A few days after his arrival Smith’s choice 

After all that has been said and written was ma d6. and a large tract of fine land 
about the dignity of labor—the independ- was known to ^ neighbors, for miles 
ence of the farmer’s life—the domestic aroun( E as the claim of Lafayette Smith, 
comforts and quiet enjoyments of honest J us ^ c J™ e in from York State! 
agriculture,—Lafayette Smith was a discon- Smith s claim was well selected ; a large 

tented man. Discontented, not because he )0C v of timber- a beautiful grove it was 
was a farmer—not because he disliked la- surrounded on all sides by prarie land of the 
bor-not because he did not appreciate the best q ualit D g entl y undulating, and cours- 
honor of his calling-but because, as he al- ed through by a narrow stream of water, 
ways insisted, “there was nothing to be bl( i by its grassy banks, hung oyer with 
made at it ” profusion of wild flowers, that m its silent 

Lafayette was a grestt talker ; and he wa !k had been for ages the guardian of the 
always talked loud and large, about the woou > an ^ preserved the noble brotherhood 
“bone and sinne” of the country—the men tre ? s from the ravages of autumnal fires, 

who were at the very bottom of all sup- sweeping with dreadful desolation over the 
port—the people who dug up the treasures P* ains > devouring with burning eagerness 
from the earth by hard toil, and paid for all f acb tbin S within its reach, lapping with 
the rest of mankind in general, the taxes, hungry tongues of flame the very clouds 
and tariffs, and government expenses, and 10m out the sLy, but to vomit forth again 
wars, and all that kind of thing—and was a s ° ober blackness. 

always abusing office-holders, and mer- Lafayette s claim was at once respected, 


BY A NATIVE HOOSIER. 


VYfllo, auu ail uiai ama yjL luiug-auu Ti ao 

always abusing office-holders, and mer- Lafayette s claim was at once respected, 
chants, and clerks, and even newspaper men anf ina * ew ^ a y s so | ernn b , ratified by all 

sometimes, calling them all a set of pau- . e c l air u ar d s round, by a goneral gather- 

pers, who had to be supported by the “bone la g on the premises to raise Smith s house 

and sinne;” still there was nothing to be ?S S ’ ^ 1 ma de good bls ani ^ 

made at farming ! manifested his actual intention as a settler. 

Lafayette was a reader of the Tribune , s settlement was no sham for specu- 

and had some notions about association, and l a h° n —it was real— a nd he was not to be 
the combination of labor, and didn’t know ous . on slight pretences now. 
but something might be done that way for Smith discoursed largely, at the raising, 
the benefit of mankind, and farmers in par- on bis favorite topics, and Mrs. Smith did 


ticular, but was’nt quite ready to try it yet 
himself, though certain of one thing— 


her best in the way of dried apples and 
fried cakes for supper ; in fact the squat¬ 


nothing could be made at farming under tors left fully impressed with the acquisi- 
the present organization of society, where tion °f a man of importance to their num- 
every man’s interests were opposed to his hers, and would have been read}’, to a man, 
neighbors—and every man’s cattle were to have voted for him for Justice of the 
disposed to commit depredations on his Peace, if the country had been organized 
neighbor’s crops without recourse—every- an ^ elections called for. Every tiling went 
body injured, and nobody benefited by each on smoothly ; never was a family happier 
other! for a time, not with what they had, for they 

Such was some of Lafayette Smith’s »ever had made anything, but with what 
philosophy, and he never met a neighbor in they were to have! 

the field or on the road, but he stopped Already Smith felt himseif a land-holder, 
his plow or team to enlighten his mind with a proprietor of the soil, a real lord of crea- 
his own notion of things, as well as to de- tion, and with the amiable mother of his 
monstrate the fact, there was nothing to be children, looked forward from his cabin door 


made at farming! 


over his vast and beautiful domain, to the 


Smith was a busy man — don’t let any time, when a host of young Smiths, and 
one suppose that Lafayette was lazy—far Smiths-in-law should take possession around 


from that; he got up early in the morning, 
and went to bed late at night, nor did he 
rest quietly then, for he snored awfully, 


him of paternal acres in abundance, and all 
rejoice in the bountiful provision of their 
provident and far-seeing sire, who had ever 


and was constantly annoyed by fears, that a watchful eye to their welfare ! 
something was going wrong outside, when Indeed, it was not provoking the imagi- 
not under his supervision ; wolves after the nation beyond its limits, to suppose, at no 
sheep, or minks among the chickens ; or if distant day, a smart little village might 
there was danger of a premature, or too spring up on so lovely a site, with its school 
late frost, he would have to get up often for house, and its church, rearing up a modest 
meteorological observations to see if it had spire to greet the lovely sunlight breaking 
cleared off or the wind fallen—he was sure through the eastern clouds, casting its fresh 
it would be so, before he went to bed ; morning glances on as bright a scene as ever 
there was no use, labor in vain, crops would gladdened nature’s bosom, or won her sweet- 
be destroyed, there was nothing to be made est smiles ; glorying in the dignified and 
at farming ! euphonous appellation of Smithville, or 

Smith was an early settler in this fair Smith’s corners, if you please, with its post 
land—he had been one of your very pio- coach and tri-weekly mail ; and then came 
neers. Smith was from York State ; he the association of town meetings, caucuses, 
emigrated early because there was nothing and elections, and Smith was happy in his 
to to be made at farming in the east. He was reveries. 

about thirty-five years old when he start- 1 But Lafayette Smith was a doomed man! 
ed, had worked hard all his life, commenc- He never made anything from the begin- 
ed with nothing and held his own together n:ng, and lie never could ! The fall came 
with the accumulation of a large family; he on, and with it came the blight of all his 
could boast as many children as the mar- hopes, the choke-damp of all his aspirations, 
tyr Rogers, and they all were so many liv- the earthquake that shook down all his 
ing testimonies of the laws of physiology, castles,—the Ague! All ihe Smiths were 
embracing the transmission of qualities— taken nearly at the same time, some of them 
that is, they were all Smiths—with very only chilled, some shook outright limbs 
slight modifications, which might have been quivered beyond all control, and their teeth 
traced to some ancestral idiosyncrasy far chattered in concert! Oh! it was a scene, 
back in the history of the Smith family to the Smith family on their ague day. Smith 
us unknown ; but no matter, the evidence was discouraged, perfectly disheartened, 
was sufficient, and anyone, to see Mr. Smith, hut as a last resort sent for the Doctor—a 
would never doubt, or if he did, would be steam Doctor—one who practiced after the 
still more convinced of the fact, that “there wise councils, and beneficient theory of the 


is no accounting for tastes!” 


great Thompson! Lafayette Smith was 


To hear Smith talk, lie must have been too knowing a man to be imposed upon by 
a good deal of a man in York State, al- the apothecaries, the allopathists, and min- 
though he never made anything there. He eral doctors; he had seen enough of saliva- 
knew all the big men of the state “ like a tion, and imagined a touch of mercury was 


doing a job in his own bones from the way 
they suffered, taken when he was a child! 
He had heard too that Napoleon expressed 
an opinion unfavorable to the regular pro¬ 
fession. Other great men, too, had regard¬ 
ed the science as nothing more than a 
“bundle of learned trash.” It was a part 
of his philosophy, that nature had furnish¬ 
ed some weed or root, some vegetable spe¬ 
cific for every ailment of the mortal frame. 
One would have thought, if his belief was 
(rue, that the ancient alchemists, searching 
after an universal remedy, were only on the 
wrong track, and failed in the discovery by 
seeking in the bowels of the earth, among 
salts, earth and minerals, instead of the 
roots and herbs of creation. Nature was 
wise, and provident, and perfect, and being 
acquainted with all diseases, had not neg¬ 
lected so important a matter as a specific, 
and of course it was a vegetable—of course 
it was! 

Well, the doctor came, counted the heads 
of the complaining ones —all he wanted 
was the number, the prescription was the 
same, a stereotyped edition of the same 
articles—and he steeped up his drugs ac¬ 
cordingly. And such a mess ! Such a 
quantity of boiling roots, and weeds, and 
leaves! worthy the anathemas of Basil Val¬ 
entine, and fit subject for the pious exhor¬ 
tations of that reverend -father of mineral 
medicine, preaching from his “ Triumphal 
Car of Antimony!” 

Smith was encouraged. The doctor 
promised wonders—miracles—in the way 
of cure and sudden restoration to perfect 
health. The bowl went round ; each one 
took the allotted draught, and the doctor 
staved to see the operation. And such an 

J , • I :l; % % 

operation! 

But they all lived through it—and so did 
the disease! The doctor was dismissed, 
and Smith abandoned himself to cursing, in 
his heart, the country, the water, the dis¬ 
ease, and to following the advice of his 
friends, who thought jt always best to “wear 
it out.” Weeks passed on, and found the 
Smiths still shaking, and wearing out the 
disease. It was indeed a pitiful sight to 
see the little Smiths, during the intermis¬ 
sion of the malady, toddling round, with 
their abdominal regions vastly enlarged 
with “ ague cakes,” cheeks sallow as with¬ 
ered pumpkin rinds, eyes injected full of 
bile “yellow as the harvest moon” —all hun¬ 
gry, ravenous as crows, and scarcely any¬ 
thing to eat. 

The winter came, and Smith, satisfied 
that there was nothing to be made at farm¬ 
ing in this country, determined to sell out, 
and he did sell—sold his claim for “ Wild 
Cat” funds, and was bound to go back as 
soon as spring opened, to the stormy hills 
and healthy springs of “ old Herkimer.” — 
Though he knew he never could make any 
thing there at farming, he could have health, 
and that was a prize beyond price! 

But before spring came, Smith’s funds 
were worthless—worse than rags, and he 
had no means to return ! But the disease 
had left him, he had “worn it out” —he 
felt nearly well—his family had recovered 
— and the spring came bounding on, so joy¬ 
ous, so glad, and so luxuriant, that indeed, 
Smith would have been loth to leave the 
land! But what should he do ? He had 
lost his claim, and the best localities were 
all occupied by the press of emigration! 
One summer he worked out by the day— 
but did’nt make any thing at that! The next, 
he rented of a neighbor, but certainly, he 
said at the close of the season, no man 
could make any thing at farming on the 
shares—that any body might know, and he 
could demonstrate. The truth was, a man 
must own the soil to make any tiling at 
farming—that was the secret of success, 
and the reason of his poor success! Smith 
acted upon this hypothesis and succeeded 
in pre-empting eighty acres which had been 
abandoned by some one, still more discour¬ 
aged and unfortunate than Smith, and lo¬ 
cated again for permanent improvements. 
But it was an up-hill business all the way, 
and difficult for any one hut Smith to ac¬ 
count for! 

Years rolled on ; Smith worked hard ; 
his crops were good, and every thing seem¬ 
ed prosperous. Every year Smith thought 
he should be be able to secure his title that 
fall ; but when his crops came off and he 
had paid his expenses—store bills made 
liberally, building and fencing outlays, and 
laid in for winter—he never found himself 
in a situation to meet the entire demand. 
Poor Smith! when could he raise the mo¬ 
ney? Every thing was depressed—mer¬ 
chants were failing and big men were hard 
up. Or.e hope for Smith! The county had 
been organized! Smith had taken an ac¬ 
tive part in politics, was on a vigilance com¬ 
mittee, and a delegate to every convention! 
A branch bank had been established in the 
district. The bank attorney and pet law¬ 
yer w r as to be a candidate for Congress. 
Smith applied. The attorney drew a deed 
of trust of Smith’s farm, interested himself 
wonderfully for Smith ; the bank discount¬ 
ed ; Smith got his money, and got his deed, 
and the attorney was elected to Congress. 
But, alass! again. The next season, and 
the wheat crop was a total failure through¬ 
out the country! The times grew harder. 
Smith had made positively nothing at farm¬ 
ing. The attorney had no mercy for Smith; 


in fact, he became a Tyler man, and got an 
appointment in the land office for the 
change. Smith was sold out, and more 
fully satisfied than ever that there “was 
nothing to be made at farming,” gathered 
together the remnants, with all the addi¬ 
tional Smiths fallen to his share of the 
great family of mankind ; and the last 1 
heard of him, was on his way west, in 
search of a better country!— Condensed 
from the N. Y Eve. Post. 


THE LAST APPENDIX TO YANKEE DOODLE 

Yankee Doodle sent to town 
His goods for exhibition ; 

Everybody ran him down, 

And laughed al his position— 

They thought him all the world behind ; 

A goney, muff, or noodle ; 

Laugh on, good people—never mind— 

Says quiet Yankee Doodle. 

Chorus—Yankee Doodle, Ac. 

Yankee Doodle had a craft, 

A rather tidy clipper, 

And he challenged, while they laughed. 

The Britishers to whip her. 

Their whole yacht squadron she outsped. 

And that on their own water: 

Of all the lot she went ahead, 

And they came nowhere arter. 

Chorus—Yankee Doodle, Ac. 

O’er Panama there was a scheme 
Long talked of, to pursue a 
Short route—which many thought a dream— 

By Lake Nicaragua. 

John Bull discussed the plan on foot, 

With slow irresolution, 

While Yankee Doodle went and put 
It into execution. 

Chorus—Yankee Doodle, Ac. 

A steamer of the Collins line, 

A Yankee Doodle’s notion. 

Has also quickest cut the brine, 

Across the Atlantic Ocean. 

And British agents, no ways slow 
Her merits to discover, 

Have been and bought her—just to tow 
The Cunard packets over! 

Chorus—Yankee Doodle, Ac. 

Your gunsmiths of their skill may crack, 

But that again don’t mention ; 

I guess that Colt’s revolvers whack 
Their very first invention. 

By Yankee Doodle, too, your beat 
Downright in agriculture, 

With his machine for reaping wheat, 

Chaw’d up, as by a vulture. 

Chorus—Yankee Doodle, &c. 

You also fancied in your pride, 

Which truly is tarnation, 

Those British locks of your’n defied 
The rogues of all creation ; 

But Chubbs’ and Bramah’s Hobbs has pick’d, 
And you must now be view’d all 
As having been completely lick’d 
By glorious Yankee Doodle. 

Chorus—Yankee Doodl?, &c. 

IT TAKES THE “VIMIN.” 

The two daily papers in Elmira have 
been firing “ paper bullets of the brain” at 
each other, for some days past, with much 
severity. Mrs. C. M. Burr, assistant edi¬ 
tress of the Karlon, became entangled in 
the contest, and received some pretty harsh 
raps from Mr. Fairman, of the Republican. 
As an offset to this, Mrs. Burr sent a little 
gem to the Republican for insertion, over a 
fictitious name, of course—entitled the 
“Death of Summer.” Fairman nabbed at 
the bait—the poetic gem was set before 
his readers, and it proved to be an acrostic 
—the initial letters reading, “Long live 
Fairman, Prince of Asses, Amen /” There 
never was much gained by quarreling with 
a woman, no matter in what light you view 
it.— Republican Era. 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of J8 letters. 

My 12, 8, 5, 11, is a kind of grain. 

My 1, 8, 6, 7, 2, 9 is what hunters use. 

My 5, 10, 3 is a small animal. 

My 9, 4, 7 is a river in the United States. 

My 12, 5, 8, 6 is a mischievous bird. 

My 9, 10, 12, 12, 8, 8, 17 is an animal. 

My 1, 8, 8, 5 are those we should remember. 

My 3, 10, 9 is used about ships. 

My 13, 8, 5, 15 is a name given to some men. 

My 15, 10, 18, is part of a month. 

My 4, 16, 10 is a garden plant. 

My 14, 2, 6 is a sort of vapor. 

My 13, 18, 2 is a mineral solution. 

My 2, 10, 7, 7, 18 is a nickname given to Irishmen. 
My 12, 8, G is a useful animal. 

My l, 13, 8, 6 is used by all farmers. 

My 12, 4, 17, 3 is a coin. 

My 7, 8, 13, 13, 10, 5 is what many would like to 
have. 

My 15, 10, 17, 1 is a foreigner. 

My 12, 8, 11, 12, 4, 9, 3 is the name of a public 
hall in Rochester. 

My 17, 8, 6 is when you should pay your debts. 
My le, 18, 11, 2 is what you will be when you 
make this out. 

My whole is the name of one who was once a 
member of the Rochester Orphan Asylum, and his 
present place of residence. 
dj 3 Answer next week, 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 93. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Dr. Henry 
Darwin Didama, Itomulusville. 

Answer to Charade.— Matrimony: the best of 
the “ United States.” 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

S ECOND EDITION.—A Treatise intended to Illustrate 
and explain tbe Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theory 
and Practice of all operations connected with the propa¬ 
gating, transplanting, pruning and training of orchard anil 
garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, 
&c., laying out and arranging different kinds of orchards 
and gardens, the selection of suitable varieties for different 
purposes and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, 
treatment of disease, destruction of insects. Descriptions 
and uses of implements, &c., illustrated with upward ol 
one hundred and fifty figures, representing different parts 
of trees, all practical operations, forms of trees, designs 
for plantations, implements, Ac. By P Barry, of the Mt. 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ It. is one of tiie most thorough works of the kind wn 
have ever seen, dealing in particular as well as generali¬ 
ties, and imparting many valuable bints relative to soil, 
manures, pruning and transplanting.”—[Boston Gaz. 

“ A fimssof useful information is collected, which will 
give the work a value even to those who possess the best 
works on the cultivation of fruit yet published.”—[Eve¬ 
ning Post. 

“ His work is one of the completest, and, as we have 
every reason for believing, most accurate to be obtained on 
the subject.”—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

“ A concise Manual of the kind here presented has long 
been wanted, and we will venture to say, that should this 
volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus¬ 
trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in tbe State would be 
doubled in five years, and the quality, too, greatly improv¬ 
ed. Here may be found advice suited to all emergencies, 
and the gentleman farmer may find direction for the sim¬ 
plest matters, as well os those which trouble older heads. 
’I’be book, we think, will be found valuable.”—[Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 

“ It is full of directions as to the management of trees, 
and buds,and fruits,and is a valuable and pleasant book.” 
—(Albany Evening Journal. 

“ The work is prepared with great judgment, and found¬ 
ed on the practical experience of tbe Author—is of far 
greater value to the cultivator than most of the popular 
compilations on tbe subject.”—[N. Y. Tribune. 

“ This book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is 
saying a great deal, while we have the popular works of 
Downing, Thomas, and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field 
to himself which he occupies with decided skill and abil¬ 
ity.”—[Prairie Farmer. 

RURAL HOMES. 

S KETCHES of Houses suited to American Country 
Life, with Original Designs, Plans, Ac. 1 vol. 12mo. 
By G. Wheeler, Architect. 

Short, simple, and comprehensive directions to all desi¬ 
rous of building—embracing every variety of home, usu¬ 
ally needed. It commences with the firstfoot tread upon 
the spot chosen for the house; details the considerations 
that should weigh in selecting the site—gives models of 
buildings, differing in character, extent and cost, and suit¬ 
ed to particular localities, and to circumstanced, fully en¬ 
larged upon—shows how to harmonize the building with 
the surroundingseenery, and to reconcile economical ex¬ 
penditure with truest refinement of taste—teaches how 
Healthfully to warm and ventilate—assists in selecting 
furniture and the innumerable articles of utility, and or¬ 
nament used in constructing and finishing—witli remarks 
upon the adjuncts to a house—its entrance Lodge—and its 
numerous out-buildings, it concludes with final practical 
directions to Building Amateurs, giving a few useful hints 
as to drawing up written descriptions, specifications, and 
contracts. The work is amply Illustrated, and the esti¬ 
mates supplied are reliable and have been carefully made. 
Just published by CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York; and 
for sale by all the Booksellers in the United States 93tf 

Syracuse Tlurseries. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H AVING 10l> acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants 
Ac., we shall have for sale the coming season, a most ex¬ 
tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to be excelled 
in size and beauty by those of any establishment in the 
Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchardists, and Ven¬ 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— 
Our stock of 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Comprises all of the best varielies of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, Ac., of such sizes and quality as no con¬ 
trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation 
and of our owjj cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, 
Gardens, Ac., as well as generally so, by reason of their 
habit of early bearing. We have all of the approved va¬ 
rieties cultivated in ibis form, from one to four years old 
—many of the Apples and Pears being now ia bearing. 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, 
wc are always fully supplied with all the best old and new 
sorts. 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. 
Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are particularly 
noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsym- 
inetry of form. They uniformly excite adn.iratia i, 
Evergreen Trees, in great variqty, new and rare, includ¬ 
ing Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, -1 to 0 feet high; Japan 
Cedars, Spruces, Junipers, Taxodiums, Ac. 

Pceones.—A splendid collection oi botli tree and herba¬ 
ceous varieties. 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris¬ 
ing tbe finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the 
U. S.—25 to 50 cents each for whole roots. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 0,000 
plants of tbe best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; 
among them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman 
Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Soused, General 
Cavignac, Gen. Changarnier, Ac. 

Bulbous Roots—A choice collection dailp expected from 
Holland, consisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths Crocus¬ 
es, &c. 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, Ac. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 
years old, very trong plants. 

All of which will be sold as low as at any other estab¬ 
lishment, and in many cases lower, either at wholesale or 
retail. 

We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, 
containing full information of our productions, terms, 
prices, &c., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata¬ 
logue; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; 
and 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed¬ 
ding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-pay¬ 
ing applicants. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
Syracuse, 1851. ODmO 

T4> FARMERS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article oil a farm 
is a set of handy Tackles for weighing hay, 
hogs, Ac. Ac. They may be had all ready for use at No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery A Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

8 G—tf | Remember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHEIJ EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Hums’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
comer of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United Slates. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that tlie postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on Die smallest siieet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — 01 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :— Three Copies, one year, for 05; 
Six Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) for 010. 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for®15; Twenty Copies 
for 025, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at tiie same rale. Six months subscriptions in proportion; 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 
of Agricultural 1 mproveinent — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to Ui8New-Yorker. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of 01 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 51) cents fer 
eacli subsequent publication.—To be paid for in advance. 

tW Notices relative to Meetings, Ac., of Agricultural. 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations 
published gratuitously. 
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PHOGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


LETTERS 0 IT 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. P. 


BEL G I IT m.. 


OPERATIONS ON THE SOIL. 

Draining. —On account of the land ly¬ 
ing low and being inundated, at times, by 
the numerous rivers which flow from the 
vicinity of mountains covered with perpet¬ 
ual snow, one of the principal branches of 
work is draining. This is performed main¬ 
ly by wind-mills, which raise the water from 
’! the lower to the higher lands by successive 
ji stages: these mills operate upon various 
|> plans; some raise the water, where the de- 
j i scent is only slight, by means of a pad- 
! ■ die wheel; others have an Archimedes’ 
j; screw attached, while others still, lift up the 
i; water in buckets and empty it into reser- 
K voirs above. The depth of water to be 
thus carried olf is sometimes several feet, 
and the machines used for the purpose ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. Constant vigilonceis 
required, and advantage is taken of every 
P wind that blows: many of the largest of 
; these windmills are the abodes Of the fam- 
J dies who tend them. On the low flat lands, 

[ the surface is cut into a net-work of innu- 
; merable small canals intersecting each other, 

I ) O / 

|all leading into a main one at the most 
j; depending point. The soil is thus drained 
jat great expense and with vast labor, and 
j; is, to the stranger, one of the best evidences 
|! of the untiring industry of the p'eople. Other 
| • modes of draining are also in use. 

Tillage. — I his operation is performed 
( doth by the plow and spade, and is gene- 
| rally carried to greater depth than in the 
j: United States. The grain lands are usu- 
j; ally thrown up into beds, from six to ten 
j, feet wide, with a small ditch or trench be- 
J, tween them: this is filled up by the plow 
every year and opened in another place; 
the ridge of the bed of one year occupying 
the place of the trench of the former. In 
this way the soil is tilled to greater depth 
than could well be done in any other way. 
U hen the trench is made bv plowing,-it is 
usually deepened and finished with the 
spade,—and this with much care and pre¬ 
cision. Great pains is taken to mix the soil, 
so as to have the different qualities of strata 
equally disturbed. Sub-soiling is practiced 
to great extent, both with the spade and plow. 

Dotation of Crops?, is carried on with 
great precision and regularity. Grain, root 
and green crops, alternate each other ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soil and the 
inquisitions of the market. Rotations are 
divided into courses of three, four, seven, 
nine, eleven, <fcc., consisting of five to ten 
different plants in succession, during a se- 
lies of years. The chemical principles up¬ 


on which rotation is founded, are of course 
the same in all countries. 

Manuring. —This is practiced in this 
country, as in Holland and England, very 
extensively; in many cases on strictly chem¬ 
ical principles,—but in all with the great¬ 
est precision and in accordance with rules 
approved by experience. The manner of 
applying fertilizers is considered a matter 
of great importance: the first object ap¬ 
pears to be, to obtain the immediate effect 
of whatever is used, as soon as it is brought 
into proper condition and relation to the soil 
to furnish its fertilizing properties to the 
young plants. 

Coarse manures are usually laid pn the 
soil and plowed under in the fall, so as to be 
available for the spring sown crops. Com¬ 
posts, of very complicated nature, are some¬ 
times used; they are usually composed of 
barn manure, straw, peat, wood ashes, coal 


IMPROVEMENT GF SHEEP IN CHAUTAUQUE, j an ill-formed, bad-wooled sheep, as an in 


mal and vegetable waste matters of all kinds- 
It is often erroneously supposed that these 
mixtures actually generate some new prin¬ 
ciple not previously contained in them: but 
whenever a good manure is obtained by 
such a combination, it is done at the ex¬ 
pense of some rich fertilizer which enters 
into the formula. The greatest advantage 
of compost is that of bringing coarse and 
crude matters into a state of decomposition, 
which renders soluble and fit for absorption 
by the spongioles of plants, and of extend¬ 
ing and diluting those which are too con¬ 
centrated or expensive to be used alone. 

Liquid manures are saved with great 
care, and applied to the soil with great ex¬ 
actness: the}' consist of the urine of animals, 
washings of the barn-yard, and solutions of 
various mineral salts. The barns and sta¬ 
bles are constructed with stone or wood 
floors with a slight inclination, and gutters 
to convey the liquid into tanks or reservoirs, 
where it is sometimes fermented and mixed 
with solutions of salts, &c. It is applied to 
the land by means of carts, watering-pots, 
or by being let into small canals or gutters 
made at short intervals over the fields. 

Lime, marl and gypsum, are much used 
on the same crops and soils as in the Uni¬ 
ted States. From the great abundance of 
carbonate of lime in some parts, as well as 
in France and England, it is extensively 
used on cold, wet, and heavy clay soils. 

Everything of an organic nature is used; 
such as animal flesh, bones, woolen rags, 
and wastes from various manufactories.— 
Paring and burning is also practiced in flat 
and moist lands. Poudrette and guano, are 
both more extensively used than in the 
United States: they are said to produce 
grain of a better quality, but less in quantity, 
than stable manure. 


Mr. Moore: — As you have requested 
your readers to aid in the cause of Agri¬ 
culture, by publishing their experience in 
its different branches, and as there is no 
mans experience, however small, but some¬ 
thing beneficial may be gathered from it, 
I send you a statement of my man¬ 
agement in keeping and improving my 
flock of sheep, which you may publish if 
you think proper. 

I have been in the wool growing business 
on a small scale, for some 10 or 12 years. 
I commenced with one hundred line wool- 
ed sheep from Massachusetts. They were 
a mixtiure of the Saxon and Merino, of a 
delicate frame and constitution, and ave¬ 
raged about 2^- lbs. of wool per head. I 
usually lost 10 or 12 per cent, of old sheep, 
and 25 per cent, of lambs with the best of 


waste, soot, lime, plaster, common salt, ani- 1 cai0 ‘ * usec * bucks that were bred and 


SUCCESS IN FARMING--ITS SECRET. 


Universal success in agriculture often 
dooms the favored man to the envy of his 
fellows. It has even called down upon him 
the wrathful superstitions of a whole neigh¬ 
borhood. The great diffusion of light and 
knowledge, however, is dispelling the horror 
of “ book” or scientific farming. 

Pliny gives a case among the Romans, 
where Cresinus »• as cited before the peo¬ 
ple to answer to a charge of sorcery found¬ 
ed upon the fact of his gathering greater 
crops than his neighbors from a small spot 
of ground. In answer, Cresinus produced 
his efficient and superior instruments, his 
well fed oxen, and a hale young woman. 
Pointing to them, he exclaimed—“ There, 
Romans, are my instruments of witchcraft; 
but I cannot here show you my labors, 
sweats, and anxious cares.” Reader, skill 
and energy are the witches that now bring 
success to the husbandman. t. e. w. 


drove in with the same flock. I continued 
without much improvement, until about four 
years ago, when I found by reading the 
Genesee Farmer, that there were flocks of 
sheep in Vermont and other places that 
averaged 4 pounds of wool per head, and I 
thought I would try and bring my flock up 
to that average if possible. 

For a starting point I determined to aim 
for a well formed body, strong, robust con¬ 
stitution, and long, thick, and fine wool.— 
Having this object in view, 1 purchased two 
full-blooded Spanish Merino backs and five 
ewes from Hammond’s flock, of Vermont, 
The stock of these bucks prove to be just 
what I aimed at ou the start—a hard/', ro¬ 
bust, long, thick and fine wooled sheep— 
shearing, when one year old, from four to 
seven pounds per head. I believe the 
Spanish Merino will shear more wool and 
give a greater profit, according to the cost 
of keeping, than any other breed of sheep 
in this country. 

I give my sheep, winter and summer, a 
sufficient quantity of good, wholesome food 
to keep them in an even and thriving con¬ 
dition. I give them but very little grain 
and no extra feed for the purpose of acoutnu- 
mulatingfat or great weight of fleece beyond 
a natural, thrifty growth—I believe it is in¬ 
jurious to the sheep in the long run. To 
promote their health, I give occasionally, 
ashes, tar and sulphur, winter and summer. 
When I dispose of any, I pick out such as 
do not agree with my notion of a good sheep 
in form of body and quality of wool. It 
is seldom that I lose a sheep or lamb un¬ 
less by accident. 

On the 5th of June last, I sheared from 
157 sheep—my entire flock (including 12 
full-bloods,) all ewes and lambs except 3 
old bucks, no wethers over one year old, 
and 13 days less than one years growth— 
680 lbs. of well washed wool, being a trifle 
over an average of 4 lbs. and 5 oz. per head. 

Buck Ho. 1, 3 years old, sheared 11 lbs. 
and 4 oz. -washed wool; No. 2, same age, 11 
lbs. and 12 oz. 

Production of the 157 sheep for 1 year: 

680 lbs. of wool sold at 42£ cents per lb..$287,30 
Raised 63 half-blood lambs, worth $2 

Per head. 126,00 

6 full-blood lambs, at $8 per head,. 48,00 

_ J „ - $461,30 

Feed for flock through the winter, 15 
tona of hay, at $6 per ton, average 

price here,'.. $90,00 

130 bushels ruta bagas at 1 shilling per 

bushel,. 16 25 

40 bushels oats, ground and mixed with 

roots, at 25 cts. per bushel,. 10,00 

20 bushels bran at 10 cts. per bushel,_ 2,00 


dividual, can be much improved in form or 
constitution, but, her offspring may be rua- 
terailly improved, in both, by proper selec¬ 
tion of bucks. B. Barnard. 

Ellington, Chautauque Co., N. Y., Oct. 13,1851. 


$118,25 

I have given a fair statement of facts in 
my experience, which show that almost any 
ordinary flock of sheep may be brought up 
to a high state of improvement, with prop¬ 
er care and management, I do not say that 


RURAL OBSERVATIONS, AND AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL NEWSPAPERS. 

Friend Moore :—Ruralizing lends to 
familiarize persons with the manners, cus¬ 
toms and habits of rural life. The diversi¬ 
ty of mind and taste are less manifest 
here than in the town. Persons are to be 
found in all the Varied vocations of life who 
really find their highest pleasure and delight 
in the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. 

Persons, who by observation, study, read¬ 
ing, reflection: and experience, have learned 
in their several vocations, to adopt the right 
means, for the accomplishment of given 
ends, know how to labor, so as to make it 
effectual. Such have been trained and 
taught by the experience of others as well 
as by their own. 

The reason why every enlightened and 
intelligent cultivator of the soil desires to 
take and read a good Weekly Agricultural 
Journal, is that he may know and learn 
the improvements that are making in the 
art which employs his time and attention. 
Hence he seeks that paper which reflects 
best to his own mind the true state of the 
agricultural improvements—or, in other 
words, farming as it now is ; and besides 
this, he desires to learn the practical lessons 
of wisdom, which are deduced from experi¬ 
ence even year, in order that he may add 
these to the stock already acquired from 
the study of the past. Positive knowledge 
thus attained is of great value to all who 
know how to use it. 

How unlike is such a periodical to that 
class of papers or journals, whose conduc¬ 
tors being speculative theorists, are ever 
tickling the fancy of their readers with 
new views and notions about labor and the 
mode of applying it. Such visionary and 
dreamy projections have misled and deceiv¬ 
ed many an honest seeker for knowledge, 
and have thus brought into bad repute, real 
facts and instructions by stigmatizing them 
as “ book knowledge,” and such among 
farmers as read and study books and peri¬ 
odicals, “ book-farmers.” Just as if facts 
derived from a book or paper, were of any 
less value, from having been so learned, than 
if they had been received orally or from 
tradition. 

Every Conductor of an Agricultural 
Journal should know that what he publish¬ 
es, is true, both in theory and pract'ce. If 
it be not so, and he thus misleads one in¬ 
dividual, he brings into odium agricultural 
papers—even such as are conducted with 
care. Farmers like all other classes of actve 
men, are seekers for, and lovers of knowl¬ 
edge. And they are as grateful for instruc¬ 
tion when communicated by such persons 
as have it, whether by speech or letter, as 
any other class of laborers. In mingling 
with them as I have done for some days 
past, I am more than ever confirmed in the 
truth of the aforesaid remarks. I have 
found their disposition to ask for, and seek 
after counsel and instruction, far greater 
than my ability to turnish them. And I 
am more than ever convinced, that the best 
of our Farmers’ Periodicals, are not in all 
respects what they should be. Writers are 
too general in what they say—not minute 
and specific enough—too eager to furnish 
something new —something amusing, or 
strange, and not careful enough to write 
what they have to say so that it can be 
clearly understood by all readers, and then 
reduced to practice. J 


The pleasure of imparting knowledge is 
fully equalled by that of receiving it. If 
knowledge gives lustre to the eye of him 
who has it to impart, it is equally true that 
the receiving of it is reflected from the eye 
of the recipient—not that the reading or 
hearing of words will do this, but the re¬ 
ceiving of what the words represent—the 
soul of thought, so to speak, and not words 
alone. Knowledge and understanding are 
inseperabie, and must go hand in hand 
through life. Get understanding if you 
would make knowledge available. w. 

YV;:re, Mass., Aug., 1851. 


KEEPING THE POTATO ONION. 


Eds. Rural: —“A Subscriber” asks for 
information in regard to keeping Potato 
Onions. I have had a little sad experience 
in that line, and can give him the desired 
information. Inquiries of this kind are ben¬ 
eficial to many others, besides the one ask¬ 
ing the question. It sets us to thinking of 
some plan to remedy the evils complained 
of, or if already found it will of course call 
it out for the public benefit. 

I kept potato onions one season in the 
cellar, and one season on the chamber floor 
of the carriage house. In both cases thev 
kept very well; in the former they were not 
frozen; in the latter they were frozen and 
thawed many times in the course of the 
season, but the loss in either case was per¬ 
haps an eighth or less. 

Last fall I intended to winter about 10 
bushels each, of the potato and the top 
onions, but by this time or sooner, they had 
commenced rotting very badly; in fact I ex¬ 
pected to lose the whole crop. I had these 
on shelves about 8 inches deep, and the 
stench from them became so offensive that 
I was compelled to turn them out. I first 
prepared a piece of ground and planted the 
rotten mass in drills, strewed along as ma¬ 
nure. Many that were rotten outside were 
still sound at the core; these took root and 
lived through the winter. The result was 
not a total loss, but a bed of onions second 
to none that I have seen this or any 
former season. I sold from the potato 
onions $30 worth, at 6 to 10 shillings per 
bushel, and have 10 bushels for seed in good 
condition. 

This settles the question of planting in 
the fall. After planting and before the 
ground freezes very hard the bed should 
be covered with a good coat of straw or 
coarse manure, which may be removed 
again when vegetation starts in the spring. 
I think they may be kept through the win¬ 
ter with very little loss, with no other care 
than to be put up ripe and thoroughly dry 
on racks about 3 inches deep, sufficiently 
open at the bottom to admit the free circu¬ 
lation of air from below, either in the gar¬ 
ret or the cellar. i. w. b. 

West Macedon, N. Y., Oct. 14,1S51 


The Sweet Potato.— Owing to the 
backwardness of the last spring, the sweet 
potato has not succeeded as well with me 
as in former seasons, though I get more 
bushels on a given quantity of land than I 
do of the Moshanocks. They are good, tho’ 
not as large. I have conversed with a Mr. 
Bennett, who procured from-me 50 plants. 
He says he has dug three bushels of fine 
potatoes, some of them very large and had 
the pleasure of treating some eastern friends 
with them, who admitted they had never 
tasted better ones grown in New Jersey or 
eastern part of our State. I should like to 
hear from others who have experimented 
with them the past season, and any hints or 
suggestions relative to their culture, found¬ 
ed upon experience, will be gratefully re¬ 
ceived. I. WL IL 

West Macedon, N. Y. 
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USING UP THE PIG. 


Sgrtuiltarnl /airs. 

CHEMUNG CONNTY FAIR. 

It wa§ our good fortune to attend the 
Chemung County Fair, held on the 8th 
and 9th inst. at Horse Heads, but—prefa¬ 
cing remarks—it should in justice be stated 
that the Society had lost its vitality, no Fair 
having been held in the county for several 
years previous. This year some friends of 
the cause, animated by the spirit of “ pro-* 
gress and improvement” have reorganized 
the Society, and held this their first Fair 
under these untoward circumstances. They 
have abundant cause of congratulation, and 
of pride, for though the exhibition was not 
large it was of a most commendable char¬ 
acter, and marked throughout with a spirit 
'which augurs ultimate success—reflecting 
much credit upon the efficient officers and 
managers, as well as upon the exhibitors 
themselves. 

The show of horses was not what it 
might have been, as many very fine 
pairs and single horses were on hand but 
not entered for exhibition or competition.— 
Of these we noticed several pair, among 
others a fine farm team belonging to M. F. 
Rood of Dix, not raised in the county. J. 
Patterson of Elmira, and W. Worden Jr. 
had excellent horses not entitled to com¬ 
pete. The best Stallion was owned by A. 
S. Durkee, second J. Townsend. There 
was also many desirable young horses shown 
—an excellent matched pair owned by S. 
Decker, and another, little if any inferier, 
by M. Bennett. 

Of stock the show was small with the ex¬ 
ception of a herd of two and three year old 
steers, exhibited by Messrs. Owen’s of Big- 
flats, 0. Hurd and others whose names we 
could not ascertain. Some good cows, owned 
by Rev. C. C. Carr, .S C. Smith, W. Sayre, 
Ac., merited and received premiums.— 
Four year old heifers of Geo. Bennet, 
Horse Heads and 2 year olds of A. G. Owen 
Big Flats, were noted as being fine. A full 
blood Devon bull was presented by 0 Hurd, 
and a grade, by S. C. Smith, which made 
up this class. Excellent working oxen 
were presented by M. Rennet, R. Beck¬ 
with, D. Bennet and Ralph Bentley, all 
of whom received prizes. 

The Swine turned out in goodly numbers 
to honor the festival, but with the excep¬ 
tion of some of extra size, none were notic¬ 
ed which deserved individual mention, 
though all grunted a hearty assent to the 
proceedings of the day. Of Sheep, the 
exhibition was certainly commendable.— 
We noticed as particularly fine, some full 
blood Spanish and French Merino bucks 
presented by J. G. Burritt, Port Creek; 
some Paulnrs by T. S. Tuttle, and very 
fine Sheep by Milo Hurd and Reed Bur¬ 
ritt of adjoining counties. 

We saw not a single agricultural imple¬ 
ment exhibited except a Grain Cradle, by 
J. G. Burritt, a Thermometer churn byN. 
Clark, Rome, and the plows at the plowing 
match. Whether the plow makers of Che¬ 
mung designed this as an invitation to plow 
makers from abroad is not certain, but such 
will be the effect of their remissness.— 
Good work and carriage harnesses were 
shown by S. Carpenter, Horse Heads, and 
an extr£ single harness by T. S. Keif, Jef¬ 
ferson. J. Henderson, Ithaca, exhibited 
his patent horse shoes and horse shoe 
swedge which received a premium at the 
State Fair. Samples of Jewett A Root’s 
folding-door parlor stoves, and a fair cook¬ 
ing stove, were exhibited by Mr. Ramro, 
Horse Heads. 

Only two samples of butter were shown, 
both fine, but Chemung Co., which has re¬ 
peatedly competed successfully with the 
whole State in this department, should have 
better sustained her reputation at home.— 
The show of cheese was meagre and could 
give little character to the dairy products of 
the County. In this as in other depart¬ 
ments there is abundant room for improve¬ 
ment. 

The Fruit growers of the county deserve 
especial mention for their display of choice 
fruits, named, and displayed in order, with 
much taste, Messrs Owen of Big Flats, J. 
G. Burritt, Walter Lyon, A. Latta, and 
Col. E. C. Frost, made good exhibitions, 
and received premiums. We have found 
nowhere finer specimens of apples, or of 
more choice varieties. R. C. .Frost, of the 
Seneca Lake Highland Nursery, made a 


fine display of dwarf fruit trees, also orna¬ 
mental shrubs and trees. 

The Ladies —wives and daughters of the 
farmers of Chemung—with a praiseworthy 
zeal contributed freely of their handiwork, 
in domestic manufacture, embroidery and 
worsted work, which compared favorably 
with that of any of the more popular and 
favored localities. It would afford us pleas¬ 
ure to name many who made exceedingly 
creditable additions to the exhibition, but 
space will not admit. Not only their handi¬ 
work, but their presence in the hall, on the 
field, at the plowing match, and in the 
church was an honor to themselves and 
gave an earnest that the Chemung County 
Society should succeed if its success de¬ 
pended upon themselves. 

On the second day the plowing match 
came off. But three teams were entered, 
none of which performed what would be 
called good plowing, though such as a fair 
average of farmers, or at least too many of 
them practice. The address was deliver¬ 
ed by Charles Lee, ,Esq. of Penn Yan, who 
we learn, is a practical farmer. The pro¬ 
duction was a plain common sense talk, and 
contained views and suggestions which were 
not only creditable to the speaker, but which 
will be found eminently useful to the Society. 
We feel under obligations to the President, 
S. L. Rood, Esq., and also to the secretary 
A. J. Wynkoop, as well as other gentlemen 
of the society, for their attentions, and hope 
hereafter to renew the associations so pleas¬ 
antly commenced. -f- 

THE CORTLAND COUNTY FAIR. 

The Cattle Show and fair of Cortland 
County was held at the village of Homer 
on the 1st and 2d of the present month, 
and is said to have been the largest both 
in spirit and attendance, of any ever held in 
the county. The exhibition of stock was 
very creditable. A great variety of farm 
implements were on the ground, among 
them, a mowing machine which was put in 
operation. The mechanics’ department of 
the fair was fine, especially in carriages and 
harnesses. 

Floral Hall, in fruits and vegetables was 
abundantly supplied. Garden flowers had 
been cut off by the frosts, but there were 
some present from parlors and green-houses. 
The needle, shell and wax-work was varied 
and excellent The Dairy department was 
better filled than ever before. Mr. Marks 
of Onon ago Co., delivered the address af¬ 
ter the plowing match, on the second day 
of the fair. * 


GREAT YIELD. 

Though wheat varies greatly in the 
amount of its ordinary produce, yet the av¬ 
erage in any given country will exhibit the 
advance of its inhabitants in skill and cap¬ 
ital. When the elements are combined 
properly in the soil, its disposition to tiller 
is quite remarkable, being greater than 
that of any other cereal cultivated. I re¬ 
member reading, a few years since, of an 
experiment copied from the 58th vol. of 
Philosophical Transactions, that shows to 
what an extent it may be carried, and points 
out how successful scientific skill may be¬ 
come in enlarging the means of human 
subsistence. 

A Mr. Miller, of Cambridge, Eng., 
says the account, sowed on the 2d of June 
a few grains of common red wheat. It 
tillered so much that on the 8th of Aug. 
he divided one of the stools into 18 parts. 
In Sept, and October these were divided 
again and 67 separate plants put out to 
stand the winter. In the spring the tillering 
went forward as briskly as ever, so that in 
March and April another division was made, 
which resulted in 500 plants. These were 
allowed to grow to maturity, though it was 
thought another division might have been 
made that would have quadrupled the 
number. The 500 plants proved exceed- 
ingly vigorous, so that 21,109 ears were 
submitted to the sickle, making an average 
of about 40 to each plant. The ears were 
remarkably fine, being some of them 6 and 
7 inches long, and containing 60 and 70 
kernels. The cleaned wheat weighed 471- 
lbs. and measured 3f pecks, and all the 
produce of one kernel. t. e. w. 

Bones. —Save all the bones, and having 
mashed them, place them in a tub and pour 
over them a quantity of sulphuric acid.— 
They will be dissolved, and may then be 
applied as manure to your turnip and other 
crops. Not a bone should be thrown away. 


“FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND AS IT 
WAS AND AS IT IS.” 

Mr. Editor: —Some time since I penned 
an article which appeared in the Rural 
with the above caption—in which article I 
gave my honest views in regard to farming 
in New England now, and farming in New 
England twenty-five or thirty years ago.— 
What I then stated, I sincerely 7 believed,— 
and what I believed then, I believe now, 
notwithstanding a “ Massachusetts farmer,” 
has seen fit to “ gainsay ” what I therein 
advanced. I have no doubt your Massa¬ 
chusetts correspondent thinks he is on the 
side of truth when he states that “ the soil 
has improved, and is more productive than it 
was 25 or 30 years ago;” but it does appear 
to me that when he made such an assertion 
he had a prejudice against the West, and 
was partial to New England. It is true I 
am not so familiar with farming in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and not so well acquanted with 
the quality of the soil, Ac., as in Rhode Is¬ 
land,—but from close observation for many 
years, I must repeat that “ a greater quan¬ 
tity of manure is required to bring the land 
into a productive state,” now, than it was 
years ago, throughout the New England 
States; and this statement is not made from 
my observations alone, for I have like tes¬ 
timony from those who have continued to 
“ dig and delve ” here in New England 
twice the number of years that I have. 

Your correspondent says, (in order to 
adduce facts for proof,) “ Many a young 
man here, (meaning in Massachusetts,) has 
within the past few years, bought a farm 
on credit, with no more capital than was 
necessary to stock it, and by skill and in¬ 
dustry has paid for it.” This may be true, 
—but allow us to say, that while one young 
man has been thus fortunate, three are still 
in debt for their farms, and no doubt will 
be for years. The chance for the farmer 
here is not what it once was; and the rea¬ 
sons are obvious to every candid mind.— 
Since the introduction of railroads in this 
country, the advantages of the Western 
farmer have increased, while here they 
have decreased; and if “N. E. F.” requires 
proof of this statement I am prepared to 
give it iu some future communication. 

I would ask your correspondent—what 
advice he would give a young man of 21 
years of age, who had by his skill and in¬ 
dustry accumulated a property of $500 
and with which he wished to purchase a 
farm? Would he advise him to lay out 
his five hundred dollars in the Old Bay 
State, and purchase five or six acres of land, 
and then “ run into debt ” in building his 
house—and still deeper in debt for stock 
and implements for his five or six acre farm ? 
Would he not rather advise him to turn his 
face Westward, and there purchase from 
one to two hundred acres of land (that 
would grow crops without manure,) and 
then have enough left to erect a log house, 
and to purchase stock, and all the necessa¬ 
ry implements required for cultivating and 
carrying on the same ? 

It does look reasonable to me that if a 
young man desires to engage in Agricul¬ 
ture, with the intention of accumulating 
property, the Western country holds out 
the greatest inducements. True it is that 
the individual who settles in the far west 
has got to deprive himself of many privi¬ 
leges, and of many of the comforts and lux¬ 
uries of life, for a time—but this is trifling 
when compared to what many an honest 
poor man has to suffer from vexation and 
perplexity by harassing creditors here in 
New England. Then again, there is some¬ 
thing pleasant in the idea of being the 
original founder of one’s own homestead. 
The prospect may, for a time, look rather 
gloomy, but Hope stands by the new set¬ 
tler, and gives him strength and courage 
to persevere. The future soon looks bright 
before him. 

As I said in my former communication, 
many a farmer here in New England has 
hired farms, paid rents for the same, suffi¬ 
cient to have made him a rich man, provi¬ 
ded he had laid out the same for a farm in 
some of the Western States; but now he 
is no better off, than he was twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. 

In conclusion let me say—if I was a young 
man of 25, and had $500 or $600 at my 
command, and intended to engage in Agri¬ 
culture for a livelihood, soon would my face 
be turned towards the setting sun; not but 
that I love New England. Indeed I should 
be telling an untruth if I should say I 


prized any other land higher; and I trust 
your Massachusetts correspondent will take 
me as I mean. By the way, if he would 
just take the trouble to peruse my former ar¬ 
ticle A second time, carefully, he will no¬ 
where find I spoke disrespectful of New 
England. My aim was then, and is now, 
to give young men, with but small capital 
(who desire to engage in farming) to under¬ 
stand that the Western country is better 
adapted at the present day for that business 
than our New England States. 

A. Todd. 

Smithfield, R. I., Oct., 1851. 


FLESH FOR HENS. 


If you keep hens, and desire to render 
them a source of profit, as well as luxury, 
see that they are liberally supplied with 
flesh. The fish taken in ordinary streams, 
afford an excellent and most grateful sub¬ 
stitute for the flesh of animals, and can gen¬ 
erally be obtained in almost any desirable 
quantity, and at comparatively small ex¬ 
pense. When at large, the hen is carnivo¬ 
rous, and procures much of her daily food 
from the resources of the insect world, de¬ 
vouring almost indifferently, and with little 
discrimination, all such insects, bugs, flies 
and worms, as fall in her way. These pro¬ 
mote fecundity, and in situations where she 
is deprived of the privilege of catering for 
herself, either these, or some adequate sub¬ 
stitute, in the form of more solid viands, 
must be supplied, or she will cease to lay. 
Neglect of this, is the principal cause why 
hens, closely confined, are so generally 
complained of as unprofitable. — Granite 
Farmer. 

Remarks. — The above is perhaps not 
new to your readers, and yet there may be 
some who will be benefited by it. Every 
one has observed how eagerly hens will 
eat all kinds of offal, scraps, soap-grease, 
Ac. They will also contend with the cats 
and dogs, for the refuse of the table, the 
last “ picking of the bones,” Ac. I have 
seen them work for hours at a dead mouse, 
a young frog, or snake, to reduce it to the 
proper dimensions for swallowing. I have 
also seen them refuse corn and run for the 
scrapings of the plates, the shakings of the 
table-cloth, Ac. 

It can hardly be admitted, that an ani¬ 
mal will eat what it does not like, or that 
its likes are influence*!, like those of his ra¬ 
tional brother, by “ the fashions of society.” 
The unerring dictates of instinct are the 
guides of all the lower orders of the ani¬ 
mal creation, and their likes are regulated 
by real, not imaginary, wants. Hence the 
milch-cow will endeavor to supply the cra¬ 
vings of nature, and the deficiencies of veg¬ 
etable food, by spending hours in the fruit¬ 
less attempt to masticate a bone. Hence 
hens will leave their corn and oats for a 
fragment of meat Give them, then, ani¬ 
mal food of all kinds, raw or cooked, fresh 
or decaying, (they prefer the latter,) in such 
a condition that they can eat it, except salt 
meat. A very little salt may perhaps not 
be hurtful, but I have known hens to pine 
away and die in a few days, after eating- 
salt. Food in its natural state doubtless 
contains all the salt necessary for the use of 
hens, as well as for many other animals. 

Down East, August, 1851. H. 

t 

More Land.— The fault of many a farm¬ 
er is his appetite for more land. However 
poorly cultivated what land he has, he al- 
•ways wants more. The next field must be 
his. The fences between them may be a 
good boundary for his neighbor, but not for 
him. His policy is to buy more land and 
give manure in homoeopathic doses. There 
is no lesson so needful for him as that de¬ 
rived from the well known story of the 
Frenchman and his two daughters. When 
the first daughter was married he gave her 
for her portion one-half of his vineyard.— 
But to his surprise the half he had left, re¬ 
ceiving as much cultivation as he had be¬ 
fore bestowed upon the whole, yielded as 
much as the whole had done. When the 
second was married, he gave her the half of 
what he had left, and still he had as many 
grapes as before.— Geo. R. Russell. 

Coal-Ashes.— I beg to state the result 
of an application, on a small scale, of coal- 
ashes on grass land. Part of a piece of 
wet, heavy land was dressed with them; 
the result was most satisfactory. It could 
be easily seen at a considerable distance 
how far they had been applied; and the 
crop was quite as heavy as it could have 
been expected, had good manure been ap¬ 
plied. I imagine they acted not directly 
as a manure, but, like charcoal, they are 
instrumental in absorbing ammonia and 
other gases, which plants are known to feed 
rapidly on, and to yield it to the plants, 
without giving off any of their own sub¬ 
stance, which remains unchanged for a se¬ 
ries of years.— W. Wakefield. 


Coleridge declared that in Cologne he ; 
“ counted two and seventy stenches, ail well ) 
defined.” How many he might have de¬ 
tected in Cincinnati, is a matter of curious ? 
conjecture. Although admirably suited for ) 
sewerage, and abundantly wealthy, it is on 
a par with the old towns of Europe in the 
barbarism of open drains, with undisguised 
tributaries from every yard and dwelling. 

What crocodiles were, in Egypt, what 
cows are, in Bengal, or storks in Holland, { 
pigs are, here, with this trifling difference— < 
their sacredness of character lasts but as ; 
long as their mortal coil; and this is abbre- ' 
viated without ceremony, and from the most 
worldly motives. In life, the pig is free— 
is honored; he ranges the streets; he re¬ 
poses in thoroughfares; he walks between 
your horse’s legs, or your own; he is every 
where respected; but let the thread of his 
existence be severed,-and shade of Ma¬ 
homet! what a change? They think, in 
Cincinnati, of making nothing but the most 
of him. How many of this kind perish an- j 
nually to cement the vast prosperity of that 
city, cannot be told. 

About fifteen years ago, when it con¬ 
tained only one-fifth of its existing popula- ; 
tion, a few bold speculators began the trade. \ 
Selecting the hams and sides of the animal, ( 
they made pickled pork; of the rest, they 
took small account. Soon, however, the ) 
idea occurred to one more acute than his : 
fellows, that the heads and feet—nay, even < 
the spine and vetebrte—might be turned to 
account. Trotters and cheeks had their ‘ 
partizans, and these parts looked up in the > 
market. About this time, the makers of \ 
sausages caught the inspiration; they found / 
those luxuries saleable, and so many pigs $ 
were to be slaughtered, that the butchers ) 
were willing to do it for nothing; that is to < 
say, for the perquisite of entrails and offal 
alone. The next was due to the genius of \ 
France. ) 

A Frenchman established a brush man- : 
ufactory, and created a market for the ) 
bristles; but his ingenuity was outdone by 
one of his own countrymen, who soon after j 
arrived. This man determined, it seems, < 
to share the spoil; and, thinking nothing \ 
else left, collected the fine hair or wool, ; 
washed, dried and curled it, and stuffed 1 
mattresses with it. But he was mistaken 
in thinking nothing else left. As but little ■ 
was done with the lard, they invented ma- ' 
chines and squeezed oil out of it; the re- ; 
fuse was then thrown away. Mistaken men - 
again! This refuse was the substance of ; 
stearine candles, and made a fortune to the ;• 
discoverer of the secret. Lastly came one < 
who could press chemistry into the service \ 
of mammon. He saw the blood of count¬ 
less swine flowing through the gutters of s 
the city; it was all that was left of them, ( 
but it went to his heart to see it thrown 
away. He pondered long; and then col- ) 
lecting the streams into reservoirs, made <> 
prussiate of potash from it by the ton.— ( 

The pig was used up. 

Age may wear and waste a mother’s ) 
beauty, strength, and estate; but her rela¬ 
tion as a mother is as the sun, when he goes 
forth in his might ; for it is always in the 
meridian, and knoweth no evening, The 
person may be grey headed, but her moth- \ 
erly relation is ever in its flourish. It may 
be autumn, yea winter with the woman ; 
but with the mother—as mother—it is al¬ 
ways spring. 

WHAT MAN IS MADE OF. 


Liebig, in his popular lectures on chem¬ 
istry, gives the following rather startling in¬ 
formation as to the material of which the < 
animal man is composed of. It appears 
that he not only feeds on the “ chamelion’s 
dish, the air,” but that he is nothing but 
air himself. It is no wonder that men have \ 
such a disposition to be gassy, and that J 
there are so many “blow hards” among 
the species, when we consider that he is ■ 
himself nothing but air. Liebig is good 
authority on such a subject, and therefore, 
the following which is extracted from one. 
of his lectures, may be received as gospel; 

“ Science has demonstrated that man is j 
formed of condensed air (or solid and liqui¬ 
fied gases;) that he lives on condensed as 
well as uncondensed air; that he prepares 
his food by means of condensed air, and by < 
the same agent, moves the heaviest weights , 
with the velocity of the wind. But the ) 
strangest part of the matter is, that thou¬ 
sands of these tabernacles, formed of con- / 
densed air, and going on two legs, occasion- ; 
ally, and, on account of the production and ) 
supply of those forms of condensed air which , 
they require for food and clothing, or, on 
account of their honor and power, destroy 
each other in pitched battles, by means of j 
condensed air; and, further, that many be- < 
lieve the peculiar powers of the bold and 
conscious, thinking, and sensitive being, j 
housed in this tabernacle, to be the result, ( 
simply, of its internal structure, and the ar- . 
rangCment of its particles or atoms; while j 
chemistry supplies the clearest proof, that, 
as far as concerns this, the ultimate and ( 
most minute composition and structure, <' 
which is beyond the reacli of our senses, . 
man is, to all appearance, identical with the ) 
ox, or with the animal lowest in the scale of 
creation.” < 























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


WINE MAKING NEAR CINCINNATI. 


next cut, so as to force the berries through HARVESTING WINTER APPLES. 

the seive, and to remove out of the way all _ -■ 

the stems as they are stript; with the aid of U T harvesting apples, especially those in- 
tbis apparatus, two men can, in the course tended for winter, they should be carefully 
of three hours, if regularly supplied with P* cke d by hand in bright clear weather.— 

A’vonoo ofAtvt A. ~ — hr\ x „ nn 1 . 1 . ,1. T All Kmicoc ovn nr\f -X J! 


with plans of a wine house and grapes, stem from 70 to 80 bushels. Im- All bruises are not only injurious as tending i38 ued from the united states patent office 


Jwtljamc IMPROVEMENT IN CARRIAGE SPRINGS. 

- —... Mr. Thos. Goddard, of the city of Bos- 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS Jon, has invented an improvement in springs 

iued from the united states patent office ° r carrla g es > f° r which he has taken meas- 

For the week ending Oct. 7, 1851. ^ t0 SeCUrG a P a . ten t. The nature of tile 

_ improvement consists in the employment of 

To E. C. Brett, of Great Barrington, Mass., a P apt hoop or bow-shaped spring,construct¬ 


or the week ending Oct. 7, 1851. 


machinery. provements might be made, by which the to decay, but they render the fruit partially For-the week ending Oct. 7,1851. j patent. 1 he nature of the 

The great and increasing interest that is manual labor would be diminished; but this worthless. Some fruit growers pick their ~ ^ - a n ,ri ". f 0nsls ^ s m , employment of 

felt, not only here, but in nearly all parts simple and cheap apparatus, which Mr. } ruit the last of September, before complete- „ To E ‘ Cl BreU ’ of Great Barrington, Mass., T . p oi bow-shaped spring,construct- 
ot the United States, in reference to the Corneau has introduced, is generally used ty r ty e > an d allow it to shrivel a little be- f ° r lm P rovcment 111 machines for opening and , se . 0 an J desired inclination, 

culture of the grape and the manufacture by the wine manufacturers of France. fore P acke d in barrels, as it will keep well cIe ^ nil !f fl ° cks- 0 f °. • W . ™ 1 arc attac ^ d to the shafts 

of wine, induces us to devote some space 4. Mashinn —After nassinir through the under this treatment. Such fruit is not Pratt, of Elmira, N. Y., for im- , / , ' ° , a c o" slfJ eraMe distance for- 

to .his s„bjec t . Improvements upon -the stemming p/ocess .lUgi-ape®* fall into a eqnalin quality to that well ripened on the r™* <■ .PP-.ua for applying flock. "^oved Jubstee’for^e old* 
methods and practice pursued during the wooden mil consisting of two rollers rid wd tree - lu very warm locations, winter fruit is Tn i? r v ^ ™ ^ ^ • ut)Stl t«te tor the old- 

°b 1,16 ,Lufe T 0f Wi r “lo HP- by ‘be last of September. e’ds Tit 


. . . - J - wiwuuuiou UUU UiVUCl UC- 

superior wine is now obtained from this gree; it being desirable that every arape 
grape, and one which bids fair to rival the should be crushed, but that the seed should 
most celebrated brands of the old country, not be broken. 


and become thoroughly ripe. ’ p “ !" the end ess chain propeller- 

. « ... ° . ^ to W. Clements, of Lllershe, Ga., for linprove- 

After picking the fruit, pack carefully in ment ill devices for sowing in a seed planter. 

hovnn D r»rwJ Un.wl ~ 1_1 __ rni {* 1 I ... ° r 


. 1 t> ut springs, ny the" arrangement of 
this bow spring with loops, as soon as the 
weight is applied to the carriage a double 
action is obtained, whereby the horse is 


i , i L i , , r „, J ..*«» ouvving in a bccu plainer. -— wueicuy me norse IS 

A sketch nf the detnii c ef , ; i “ ~~~rr7 - W — barrels, and head up closely, ihe follow- To James Fulton, of Louisville, Ky., for im- g reat ty relieved from the downward oress- 

__ _ 1 °f the details of wme making The rollers are turned by hand; the tng is the mode of management in this sec- provement in escapements for time pieces. mg weight, and at the same time the mn 

CorneauSon^ jty® tabI,S . hm ^ nt f Mes . srs> above wood cut exhibits in R R, a section . tl0n - The barrels are piled up horizontally To J. H. Murrill, of Manchester, Va„ for im- bon of the carriage is rendered more pleas' 
Corneau cvj bon, at Latonia, Ivy., four miles of these rollers, and that, which fnllnwo m cool, open sheds, or in the shade, nf t,-ee« .:__ui° i,C Ilu trca more pleas- 


Pnvnnoi. A t . • ir r •, J , "wu vu, vnuui.w .u ~ ^ ^uniciuy a.u j . ja. iuurrui, oi iviancliester, Va„ for im- 

r p. T , at Latoma, Ivy., four miles of these rollers, and that which follows 111 C00 ^ °P en sheds, or in the shade of trees provement in running gear of locomotives 
irom Cincinnati, may not be uninteresting shows two men, one stemming, the other or buildings, and sometimes in open space, To Wm. Scott, of Rising Sun, Ind for im- 
to our readefs, an d which will be readily mashing the grapes. covered with boards laid over the barrels, provement in revolving rollers, 

understood by a reference to the accom- to keep off the sun and rain, and allowed to To Joshua Stevens, of Chickopee, Mass f as - 

oahe”Sino L°, J P “ rra " gement WL. TT. VI tiU - Nove “ be , r > tU1 there is l ” “»“• Co.,) for improve™,,, i„ 

‘ danger offteezing. Apples thus managed revolving breech pistols. 

__ _^ escape a severe frost. The thermom- To Le Grand C. St. John, of Buffalo N Y 

I — I K1 • -' 1 ’ 


ant and agreeable .—Scientific Amer. 

IMPROVED SEED PLANTER. 

^ Mr. Myron Corey, of Jerseyville, Jersey 
Co., Ill., has made an improvement in ma¬ 
chinery for planting corn and other grain, 
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eter may be ten or twelve degrees below for improvement in apparatus for warming air and f° r which he has taken measures to secure 
freezing, or the weather cold enough to water for dwellings. a patent. The nature of the invention con- 

freeze ice half an inch thick. We have To Orion Thornley, of Lebanon, Ind., for im- sists in constructing the machine in such a 
known apples to escape when the thermom- provement in machines for cutting screws on pcs s manner that the corn or grain is conveyed 
eter was twenty degrees below freezing, and raiIs fo1 ' bedsteads. from the hopper to plant the same in rows 

but there is a risk in leaving them out in To Patrick Killin, of Mount Healthy, Ohio, for j en gthwise or crosswise of the field, or as it 
so cold weather. When the weather be- improvement in portable elevated ovens. termed “sowing both ways.” 'it also 

comes too cold for them to be safe out of To s pe»cer Lewis, of Rochester, N. Y., for em braces the property of planting as many 
doors, put them in a cool cellar. Some improvement in machines for cutting screws on or as few hills as may be desired in a row 
fruit-growers put them into a cellar iramc- rails for bedsteads. by a very simple arrangement. There is 

diately after harvesting. Whether apples To dement Masserano, of Turin, Sardinia, als .° a n indicator connected with the ma- 


„ . .. . . are put into the cellar early or late, the cel- ( assi S norto Clement Masserany, Josephine Wick- chine for marking the distance the corn or 

from the rollers, the grape (being en- lar should be well ventilated in clear weath- administrator of R. Wickliffe, Jr., of Lex- grain is to be dropped in hills or rows _ 

lre ,y. se P a ™fed from the stem and thor- er, when the wind is north or west; but in g ton , Ky., Charles Caringi, Andre Crestadora, This indicator marks out the spots on the 
oughly mashed) passes into the press, where kept shut up closely when the wind is in Pelle gm, Rocca and Louis B. Migone, of Genoa, ground, but it can be thrown out and in 
ie final operation of separating the juice other directions. This should be practised Sardinia, for improvements in locomotives moved g ear pleasure. The machine is also 

is performed 1 lie wine passes from the even in winter, when there is no danger of b yJ; ho P 0 w e r ° f animals. ^ adapted to plow, plant, and cover the seed 

bed of the piess by means of a conductor, apples frezing. — New England Farmer. p ° C. S. Buckley, of Macon, Ga., for improve- all at one operation.— Sci Amer 
into the basement, from whence it is con- _ _ _ . _ men t in circuit changes for electro magnetic tel- -_ _ _ * 

veyed into casks containing 260 gallons -» r t, T , ^ egraphs. surmcv enwnvwcTWYi 

a _i. u _ ° ° Mammoth Pears.— Mr. Jacob Coooer of --- --- smoke CONDENSING GRATE. 


PLAN OF A WINE HOUSE. 

A. Door opening to the vineyard by 
which the grapes are brought into the wine 
house. * 

J3. Back door of wine house. 

C. Front door of wine house. 


bed of the press by means of a conductor, app les frezing.— New England Fanner. 

into the basement, from whence it is con- _ . 

veyed into casks containing 260 gallons -r, ,, T y ^ 

each; these, though by no means of so large p / AMM0) 11 Mr. Jacob Cooper of 

a size as those used by some of our wine £ hel ^ f haS P laced on our table two P eai ' s 
manufacturers, are of a very convenient ca- he T f en ° rm0US m f lze we evei ' saw or 
pacity for ordinary crops. The first fer- , rd ° f ' rhe y wei g h pounds each, 
mentation takes place immediately, and at aiK f easure 14 ^ ln ® hes the shortest cir- 
the end of six or eight weeks the wine be- c . um ^ rc ' nce ’ and wd \ porportioned. , We 
comes clear—or what is technically termed , oubt vei 7 macl1 whether anybody has 
“fine” a second fermentation takes place in arger ° nes -~ Geneva Courier - 
the spring about the period of the blooming A few years ago, Mr. F. W. Lay, of 
of the grape. The wine should not be hot- Greece, in this county, exhibited at our 
tied until it is at least one year old, though Fair, pears altogether ahead of those above 


dano-er nf by th ° P ° Wer of animal s 

uanger ot Tft r « , 


apples frezing. — New England Farmer. r ° 9’ S ' Buckley ’ of Mac0I) * Ga -. for improve- all at one operation.— Sci. Amer. 

_ - ■ _ u __ men t circuit changes for electro magnetic tel- - _ 

egraphs. 

Mammoth Pears.— Mr. Jacob Cooper of ---—-- SMOKE CONDENSING GRATE. 

Phelps, has placed on our table two pears NEW JERSEY ZINC PAINTS M* I)«m Tm 7~ ^ , . 

the most enormous in size we ever saw or „ • u X * l Tompkins, of INew 1 ork city, 

heard of. They weigh two pounds each M The Z ' nC 1 aints ° f tlie K J * Ex P lorin S a,ld h evented a new and useful improve- 
and measure 14 \ inches the Shortest cir- Ml “ ia g forwhl ^ dmy revived a gold ment in Fire Grates, for which he has taken 

cumference, and well porportioned We raeda , at the las J Bair > Wl11 P roba % receive the measures to secure a patent. The improve- 
doubt very much whether anybody has ® ame testrniomM tins year. This company has ment consistsj in thes employment of a con- 
larger ones.— Geneva Courier. * * labored assiduously to perfect this branch of na- denser, which condenses the smoke and 

a tional industry, and after years of research and prevents chimnies from smokin<>'; and, in 

A FEW years ago, Mr. F. W. Lay, of expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars eonnection with this, there is an arrange- 
Greece, in this county, exhibited at our has introduced an article of White, Black and ment °f devices for shutting off all the 
Fair, pears altogether ahead of those above Brovm Zinc Paints > which are likely on every draught, when desired to remove ashes or 


_ - . .. , 1 1 . ,1 1 r w . .. j o ^ aucau ui LUUbU aUDVC - J ^ T - 

D. Opening through which the stems are U “ tre( l^ entl y bottled for immediate use, ment5oned< 0n f m .. ■ h , 2 ,, accoun t to supersede all others having lead for a clean out the grate, 

rown from the machine. J 11 ®*' previous to the second fermentation; , g ' basis. Those paints are inodorous, and the beau- As grates have bee 

E. Tables for picking over, and assort- tillS • ma - y be done vvith safet y tbe bottles one ’ ios.—and another 2 . 2 - lbs. ty of the white zinc paint manufactured by this many improvements wi 


thrown from the machine. 

E. Tables for picking over, and assort¬ 
ing the fruit previous to being stemmed. 

E. Stemming and crushing apparatus. 

G. Large press—capacity of one hun¬ 
dred bushels. 

II. Small press—capacity of 40 bushels. 
L. Door opening into the basement. 


can be kept in a very cool place. There 
are many who think the Catawba wine is 
better at this period than ever afterward. 
—Horticultural Review. 

VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


„] 1 , ! ,r n i i l ’ basis> lll0Se paints are inodorous, and the beau- As grates have become very common 

ne, 2 ? lbs. and another 2. 2 - lbs. ty of the white zinc paint manufactured by this many improvements will no doubt be made’ 

y ■ ■ - 1 -' - : company is remarkable. It covers as well as on them. There is certainly a oreat field 

white lead, and retains its whiteness in all situ- for improvement in the grates of our com- 
>>\> iliXXfXX v wt U HU7nl|> aUons ; even m closed apartments, or on walls mon stoves. There JS not a single one in 

_ _ * behind pictures, where dark shades would be use that exhibits a just regard To conven- 

= _ produced on lead. This paint retains its purity ienc e in cleaning out the fire and removing 

Winter Salad.—T he following recipe and lustre even when exposed to sulphuretted the ashes. There are crates which are 


of the manufacturing process, from the the Baltimore Sun, in a letter to that paper, ne Y kmith, is published in the Jujy nurnl 
gathering of the grape to the bottling of says: of the Quarterly Review : 

^ 4 ICCeived last winter two seeds, said “ Two large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve 

1. Gathering .—The grapes when fully to be wheat, which were found in the folds Unwonted softness to the salad give-, 
ripe are gathered in baskets containing °f the Egyptian mummy, which Mr. Glid- ° f ,nordt ' nt inu3tard a(ld a single spoon— 

; about..bushel, as well « in a sortof “pan° trolled in Boston 'The mummy was 

niei of wood, made very light and strong, supposed to be one of the Pharoahs. It To add a double quantity of salt, 

j ai) d which is supported by straps or thongs P r °ved to be a priestess, and to be more Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

' 1 of willow, on the back of the picker: they than thirty centuries old. And once with vinegar procured from town; 

> brought from the vineyard in this manner 'fheseeds were shaped something like 

' 1 a . n Bn own upon the picking tables where P Gar * barley, and of that size, and were of Let onion atoms lurk within ibeiiowi," ’ 

they are carefully assorted. a dark tinge, as if colored by the same pre- And scarce suspected, animate the whhie; 

2 . Picking .—This consists in removin'>• P ara d° n which had been used in the pro- Andlasl| y. °n the flavored compouad tosBi 

; ■ by hand, all green, shrivelled or decavod ces of embalming. a magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

I; grapes, which g are thrown into tubs or'bar! . }. P'^fed the two seeds in a flower-pot 

( rplc nnrl 1 „ x~ . 1 111 LilG SDrinO*. I MPV nfArminoforl rFvmxr _ I.. r..n . i. . 


weather for more than a year, has continued as 
sound as when first put on. I am glad to learn 
that the company are prepared to supply the 
most extensive demand for the Zinc white, and 
will extend its works as fast as the rapidly ex¬ 
tending demand will warrant. 


SECURING ANVILS, &c., TO BENCHES, 

Mr. John Wright, of Rochester, says 
the Scientific American, lias taken meas¬ 
ures to secure a patent for an improvement, 


grapes, which are thrown into tubs or bar¬ 


rels and pressed separately, to make a com- j nties P nn g- I hey germinated, grew fine- Serenely fun, the epicure may say— ~ ' complete protection. Iron chimneys and boilers curve d slot through it, and fixed to the said < l> 

mon wine or vinegar. The finest grapes Z’-. nd .° ne f the^plants bears a hundred * ate cannot harm me— I have dined to-day!” of steamers are perfectly protected from oxida- bottom board; the curved slot has flan dies I 

ai^ carried thence to the stemming appa- or ™ re S rain ^- The other is more back- - tion by it, and neither heat nor frost causes the °n its sides which form a semi circular in- I 

ratus,where they undergo another operation. war > ana is still in flower. Ihe leaf re- Economy in Candles. —If you are with- paint to crack or scale. The French government °bned plane, fitting in the recess of the <V 
3. Stemming .—Beside the improvement sea j bles J[? alZ( r; uuiy be a species of out a rush light, and would burn a candle have adopted these paints for all naval and gov- shank of the anvil, as spoken of above, and I 
in quality of the wine which this process ^ 7 1 . and °‘ ^gvpt—the granary all night’ unless you use the following jp-e- emmental purposes, not only for their superior- bearing against the upper surface of the ! 

imparts, there is another material advantage ? anC1 ,. tu “ es ~ must * ot course, have caution it is ten to one an ordinary candle by, but from philanthropic motives, because they shank in the recess, so that when the semi- J’ 

derived fi-nm if u . o • ° Deen cultivated with ffrain, which, for that will o-utter awav in an linnr er fvxre enw,, _ m.iL-n tlieen rlvoavlfnl illcooono T— .1 .7 f.ireillar ri ate lo U.. • . T y <! I ' 


The Brown and Blaek Zinc Paints possess the ^bich he has recently invented, to secure,’ 
same admirable qualities as the White, and sell a su P er for manner, anvils, &c., to bench- 
for so low a price as to render them appropriate es ‘ em ploys a vertical shank attached 
for the most ordinary purposes. Asa protection to tbe bottom of the anvil; said shank has 
to iron and tin against rust, they are unrivalled. a re( jess cut around it near its lower end 
On iron surfaces, a galvanic action takes place formin g a knob, and the shank is made to 
which without injury to the pigment, deposits a P ass through the top board of the bench, 
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BY L. WETHER ELI.. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD¬ 
VANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The third Meeting of this Association 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, August 19th, 
1851. 

Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., L. L. D., 
President of the Association, was present 
> and presided. The number ff delegates in 
attendance, consisting of distinguished ed¬ 
ucators, both Collegiate and Popular, was 
very large. 

After Prayer by Rev. Dr. Duffield, the 
President made the following excellent ad¬ 
dress, descriptive of the Association, its ob- 
) jecls, Ac., Ac., which we copy from the 
Ohio Observer: 

/ I venture without preparation to present 
) a few remarks to this Association. The 
Association which we venture to organize 
is not limited by geographical boundaries. 
It is in truth an American Association. It 
embraces the entire continent of North 
America. It recognizes no sectional dis¬ 
tinctions—no dividing lines between the 
$ East and the West, the North and the 
South. It recognizes in truih but one 
country aud one kind. Man, as man, in all 
his higher capabilities, is the being tor whom 
) we propose to labor together. 

The period has arrived in which reunions, 
consultations and calm deliberations become 
important. It has been proposed to make 
this Association migratory. It was first 
cradled on the shores of the Atlantic—had 
\ its birth where the charter of our liberties 
was signed, and where the compact of our 
Union liad its origin, and oh, but we might 
be permitted to hope that the same pros¬ 
perous career may attend this Association 
that has attended both those instruments. 

We meet to-day on the shores of this 
beautiful “inland sea;” we look towards 
the mighty valley that pours its waters into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and follow up these 
' same waters to their source, and they carry 
us to the North and West where a mighty 
people are congregated. We stand at what 
may be regarded as a great moral and so¬ 
cial centre, to proclaim the catholic charac¬ 
ter of the auspices under which we live— 
catholic as regards principles, institutions 
and men. The great object is the advance¬ 
ment of Education—education for all clas¬ 
ses and conditions of men, from the hum¬ 
blest district school to the tallest universi¬ 
ties or colleges of the land. We recognize 
no privileges, no classes, no prescribed in¬ 
stitutions. We would interrogate every 
system by its fruits, and by that test let it 
stand or fall. 

The education which we desire to pro¬ 
mote, has its foundation in the family, and 
is carried forward in the school, the acade¬ 
my, and college. 

We have met to proclaim the progres¬ 
sive spirit that should animate the Associ¬ 
ation, which we have organized. We stand 
where, fifty years ago, no voice was heard 
proclaiming the progress of the race. It 
was a pathless wilderness, with nothing to 
denote the presence of man, but the Indian 
canoe and die Indian wigwam. It was only 
occasionally that a humble sail wa* seen on 
these lakes. Then there were not forty 
thousand people in this State. 

Now there are about two millions; and 
instead of a wilderness, we are in this beau¬ 
tiful city with its twice ten thousand souls. 
Then the emigrant felt that he was on the 
border of civilization; now, where shall we 
put our finger on the West, and say, there 
is the border of our boundless progress ? 

We come to proclaim that the founders 
of this Association have hearts beating 
high with progress. But when we come 
in this spirit, we stand also to vindicate our 
interests in the cause of conservatism.— 
What is this confederation of our mighty 
Republic? Is it the creation of the last 
few years? or has it come down to us as a 
precious legacy of the past? Is it a child 
without a parent ? There is no civilization 
) of that kind. Rather should we say that 
we are what the past has made us. And 
thanks to that Past, for the precious-lessons 
of instruction which we have received at 
their hands. We can trace back the prin¬ 
ciples of glorious liberty to our fathers — 
Our security is that we sprang from the 
distant past. As we come, then, full of the 
spirit of Progress, let it not be supposed 
that we ignore the Past. When I look up¬ 
on Greece and Rome—upon their philoso¬ 
phers and statesman and orators,—I shall 
not be guilty of too much reverence for 
the Past, when I say that we are dependent 
for our present position, on the knowledge 
and energies of the Past 

I have spoken of the place, I cannot for- 

I jbear an allusion to the time. It will be 

remembered that there is assembled at this 

time at the capital of the “Empire State,” 
an association for the purpose of advancing 
more particularly the study of Natural 
Science. W-g have assembled at the same 
time in an adjoining State, to advance an¬ 
other great Science, and I may add, an art 
as well as a science. And we shall labor 


well and wisely, when we learn that this is 
an improving art. True, we have learned 
much, but very much remains to be discov¬ 
ered. A perfect system shall never be dis¬ 
covered until we have a perfect system of 
man. Our labors in this cause, will be 
general, healthful, and successful just in 
proportion as we come as Learners. If we 
come full of the vain-glorious thought that 
we come to utter the last words of wisdom, 
it will be vain that we have met together. 
Our meeting should be characterized by 
inquiry, free from all prejudice and all dog¬ 
matism. 

Contemporaneous also with our meeting, 
there is another Congress assembled — a 
Congress pregnant with great and noble 
purposes—its representatives are there from 
the entire civilized world—they are there 
as the representatives of industry and Arts, 
which, thank God, are the arts of Peace! 
And may we not hope that the delibera¬ 
tions of this Association may produce a 
sentiment of Peace. I trust that the day 
is speedily coming when there shall be an 
alliance between Education and Peace.— 
When army and arsenals are opened, then 
schools and colleges are closed. 

We commence to-day the deliberations 
of the American Association for the ad¬ 
vancement of Education. As our title 
would indicate, we are prepared to do a 
great work. High promises we send for¬ 
ward to greet the coming future. vV hat 
shall be said at the distance of ten, twenty, 
or thirty years, of the promises of this in¬ 
fant Association ? Shall it be written the 
history of failure, or of proud and ever¬ 
growing success? The answer lies with 
you—with you who labor in the common 
school and the academy—with Presidents 
and Professors of colleges; and if they come 
not to our help, we must lay the reproach 
at their feet. 

On the great subject which has called us 
together we can never deliberate too much. 
But we may act too hastily and unwisely. 
We should remember the homely but truth¬ 
ful maxim—“ See first that we are rignt, 
then go ahead.” The infirmity of the 
American mind leads too often to the re¬ 
versal of this. We are apt first to go ahead 
and then often see that we are not right. 
But if we labor kindly, firmly and energet¬ 
ical ly in this work, and it then fails, our 
skirts will be clear of the blood of the 
abortive experiment. 

Evening Session. The lecture of Mr. 
Bates, of Boston was a masterly production. 
He maintained that Education had been at 
all times regulated by the spirit of the 
times; and in proof of his position drew 
largely on the records of history. He gave 
a succint account of the various systems 
of education of antiquity; and on coming 
down to the present, presented the charac¬ 
teristics of the two classes of mind of our 
country—the Conservative and Reformer. 

Prof. Agnew, of Mich. University, with 
others, followed in extemporaneous remarks. 
Among which we quote: 

Contrary to the lecturer, he should con¬ 
tend that a Republic is the very school of 
deep scientific attainments; the lecturer 
himself had admitted this, in the high en¬ 
comiums he had bestowed on the learning 
of Greece and Rome; for at the very period 
when their scholarship shone brightest, 
they were Republics. The apparent su¬ 
perficiality of American learning arose from 
the very fact that our civil and social insti¬ 
tutions invite all to scientific and literary 
culture, and furnish the great visible mass 
with the rudiments of a sound education; 
it is at this mass we are apt to turn our at¬ 
tention. and not search out those quiet yet 
studious scholars, who have “trod all the 
paths of knowledge.” What country had 
given stronger evidences of brilliant schol¬ 
arship than America? 

Prof. Brand, of Ind. He could not agree 
with Mr. Bates that the Spirit of every Age 
has affected the Education of that Age, 
and vice versa. He would give several in¬ 
stances. The Spirit of the Age incited 
Newton to those investigations which have 
resulted so gloriously to the world, and in 
turn, those results affected the Age. He 
could say the same of Galileo, Franklin, 
Fulton, and many others. 

Mr. Pierce, of Oneida, N. Y. He did 
not like to hear the lecturer declare so 
sweepingly that America had nothing but 
second and third rate men. It sounded 
too much like the cant of other times.— 
Galileo was always considered, by the un¬ 
thinking herd around him, a second, fourth, 
or fourteenth rate man, as was Newton, 
Harvey, Franklin, Fulton, and nearly all 
others who have ever benefited the world 
,by their researches. How are we to deter¬ 
mine the rate or grade of men, except by 
what they do, and judging by this standard, 
what country has furnished more great men 
than America? 

It is no sin against our mother tongue to 
use words not to be found in the dictiona¬ 
ries, provided they are necessary, and are 
manufactured barbarously. Every word 
must have had a beginning, and if our fath¬ 
ers had no inventive genius we should have 
had no language. 

He who takes advice is sometimes supe¬ 
rior to him from whom it is received. 


Srimfific. 

THE WATER-SPOUT. 

This singular phenomenon has puzzled 
philosophers for ages, and even now the 
sage finds a difficult undertaking when he 
endeavors to explain its causes. Our latest 
authors on meteorology acknowledge them¬ 
selves at fault on this subject. The theory 
of Franklin, although ingenious, has been 
exploded; and there now remains no ac¬ 
cepted theory before the scientific world. 

The water-spout being of rare occurrence, 
its study is thereby rendered more difficult 
and uncertain. There has been much dis¬ 
cussion about the appearances which wa¬ 
ter-spouts present when seen—this discus¬ 
sion, though apparently idle, has resulted in 
determining conclusively, the natural his¬ 
tory of this phenomenon. “A water-spout 
usually presents the following successive 
appearances. At first it is seen as an in-' 
verted cone,either straight or slightly curved, 
extending downward from a dark cloud, to 
which it seems to be attached. As the cone 
approaches the surface of v the water, the 
latter becomes violently agitated, and, ris¬ 
ing in spray or mist, is whirled round with 
a rapid motion. As the cone descends, low¬ 
er the spray rises higher and higher, until 
both unite, and a continuous column is form¬ 
ed extending from the water to the clouds. 
The spout is now complete, and. appears as 
an immense tube, possessing both a rotary 
and progressive motion, bending and sway¬ 
ing under the action of the wind, as it ad¬ 
vances on its course. After continuing a 
short time, the column is disunited and the 
dark cloud gradually drawn up; for a while 
a thin, transparent tube remains below, but 
this at last is also broken, and the whole 
phenomenon then disappears.” The above 
extract, from Brocklesby’s “ Elements of 
Meteorology,” gives a general description 
of the phenomenon as usually seen. 

I have succeeded in producing artificial 
water-spouts at pleasure,by arranging an ap¬ 
paratus connected with an electrical ma¬ 
chine in such a manner as to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions supposed in theory following :-A wa¬ 
terspout appears when the atmosphere is 
electrified differently from the earth; i. e., 
either positive or negative, the earth being 
charged with the contrary electricity. A 
stratum of air between the earth and high¬ 
er atmosphere will differ but little from 
either, (being the medium through which 
a slow process of restoring an equilibrium 
is being carried on.) Now a tension is cre¬ 
ated, the ‘object of which is to restore an 
equilibrium between the two contending 
bodies. This tension is greatest in the cen¬ 
tre of the electrified region. Here will the 
electric forms centre, and the earth and air 
will be attracted towards each other. But 
as the air possesses the greatest mobilit}- it 
will be brought towards the earth, vapor 
will be collected and a cloud formed which, 
acting as a conductor, descends and in¬ 
creases rapidly. Soon a vapory communi¬ 
cation is formed with the earth, and then if 
the disturbance is sufficiently great to pro¬ 
duce powerful currents of electricity, solid 
columns of water will displace the vapor- 
The phenomenon will be the same if the 
electricities are reversed. If now we place 
a dish of water on the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine to represent the earth, 
and a plate of metal or a brass knob be 
suspended over the water at a distance of 
one or two inches, connecting the knob with 
an uninsulated body, we shall on charging 
the water produce a miniature waterspout. 

On practically testing this theory by ma¬ 
king the experiment, I was much pleased 
to find it verified by the formation of a wa¬ 
terspout one and two-thirds inches in 
height, one-twelfth of an inch in diameter 
at the middle, gradually and beautifully 
widening towards either end. On turning 
the machine, previous to the formation of 
the spout, the water formed into a series of 
waves, centering under the middle of the 
knob, soon the water became calm and el¬ 
evated under the knob, a drop of water 
then appeared on the knob directly over the 
highest part of the elevation, this drop in¬ 
creased by means invisible; at the same 
time the elevation rose higher and became 
more pointed, suddenly a thin column drop¬ 
ped down from above and again arose; in an 
instant after, however, it was followed by 
another and the water-spout was complete, 
and continued as long as I kept the ma¬ 
chine in action. 


I have repeatedly tried the same exper¬ 
iment since, and have seldom failed in pro¬ 
ducing the spout. Sometimes there will be 
several spouts at the same time. They are 
not invariably perpendicular but often sway 
and bend “ as though by the action of the 
wind,” when there is not a breath of air 
stirring sidewise. I first succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing this appearance in June, 1850. 
Since then I have found that a French phi¬ 
losopher, M. Pettier, had attempted to pro¬ 
duce them artificially by nearly the same 
means which I employed, though with a 
different theory. He failed, I believe, in 
producing the phenomenon, although he 
succeeded in producing a depression in the 
liquid by means of an electrified j^oint. By 
the use of a smooth ball of metal an ele¬ 
vation was produced and vapors rose under 
the ball, but with no further result save ar¬ 
riving at a conviction that water-spouts owe 
their existence to electrical attraction. On 
repeating my experiment with spirits, I 
found that the column was much finer and 
of greater length. Oil (linseed,) gave a 
thick column of the same length as water; 
its increased diameter with the same length 
was owing probably to the viscidity of the 
oil. Charles H. Strowger. 

Penficld, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 

LIGHT.-SOLAR SPECTRUM. 

There are two theories respecting the 
nature of light: one supposes it to be par¬ 
ticles of luminous matter emitted, or thrown 
off by luminous bodies. The other sup¬ 
poses the existence of a substance called 
ether, which pervades all nature, and is put 
into a vibrating or wave-like motion by all 
luminous bodies. 

Rays of light proceed in straight lines 
from luminous bodies, unless interrupted by 
some intervening medium. Light moves 
with the astonishing velocity of 200,000 
miles in a second of time. When a ray of 
light falls on a plane surface, it is disposed 
of in one of three ways: when the plane is 
black, the ray is all absorbed: when it is 
polished, the ray is partly absorbed and 
partly reflected: when the plane is trans¬ 
parent, as glass or water, it may be partly 
absorbed, partly transmitted and partly re¬ 
flected. The law of reflection of light is the 
same as that of sound: when a ray of light 
falls obliquely on a reflecting surface, it is 
reflected in the same angle as the one in 
which it approached the surface; thus the 
angles of reflection and incidence are equal. 

When a ray of light passes from a rarer 
to a denser medium, it is refracted, or turn¬ 
ed out of its course: when it passes from a 
rare to a denser medium, as from the air 
into water, it is bent towards the perpen¬ 
dicular: when it passes from a dense to a 
rarer medium, it is turned from the per¬ 
pendicular. 




[This cut shows the solar spectrum in the or¬ 
der of its.seven colors, violet commencing at K. 
11 is a hole in a shutter, admitting S, a ray of so¬ 
lar light, and ABC, the prism, in passing through 
which the light is decomposed as shown at G. A 
spot of white light is shown at /?.] 

Light is a compound of seven colors, viz: 
violet,indigo, blue, green, yellow,orange aud 
red. The colors can be separated by a tri¬ 
angular piece of glass, called a prism: they 
possess different degrees of refrangibility, 
as will be seen by the figure. 

There are also heating rays, which at¬ 
tend the luminous ones: the calorific, or 
heating powers of the red rays, are the 
greatest: these powers diminish in the 
order of the spectrum, from the red to the 
violet, which possesses the least of all. — 
Light is a powerful decomposing agent: 
many chemical compounds, as the salts of 
silver, are decomposed by the agency of 
light alone.— Rodgers' Scientific Ag. 

The Rose. —The following facts were 
given Professor Agassiz, as remarkable in 
regard to the family of the rose, of which 
he says, that it includes among its varieties 
not only many of the most beautiful flow¬ 
ers which are known, but also the richest 
fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, plum, 
apricot,cherry, strawberry, raspberry, black¬ 
berry, &c.; namely, that no fossils of plants 
belonging to this family have ever been dis¬ 
covered by geologists! 

A Geological Curiosity.— Mr. James 
Robinson, of New Bedford, Mass., recently 
discovered in Fairhaven, near the fort, a 
large stone of very remarkable formation, 
specimens of which he has sent to several 
distinguished geologists. Prof. Hitchcock, 
of Amherst, says the rock is coarse, phor- 
phyritic granite. It contains large and per¬ 
fect crystals of feldspar, a portion of which 
is graphic granite, which is remarkable. 



For the Rural New-Yorker. 

WHEN WOULD YE DIE? 

BY IDA FAIRFIEI.D. 

Wodi.d ye die, when the Winter’s wild winds blow, 
Tossing on high, the untrodden snow, 

When the flowers have withered, one by one, 

And the birds to a sunnier clime have gone— 

When the tempest howls, as it hurries past— 

And the mourners shrink, from the biting blast ? 

Oh no! not then—too dark is the gloom, 

Which Winter sheds o’er a loved one’s tomb. 

Would ye die in Spring, when the air is rife, 

With the sights and sounds of awakening life. 

When the violet lifts her dewy head, 

In its shaded nook, by the streamlets bed, 

When the glad green earth, and the changing sky. 

The human heart, with hope fills high ? 

Oh no! not then—life seems too bright. 

To close the eyes, in an endless night. 

Would ye die, in the Summer’s hour of heat, 

Its glare and light, its splendor fleet— 

When the golden grain is waving bright, 

And fruit and floweret tempt the sight— 

When a brilliant gleam, is glancing back, 

From the butterfly, on bis sunny4rack ? 

Oh no! for the Summer’s regal wreath. 

Would as ill befit the brow of death. 

Would ye die, in the Autumn’s glorious day. 

When the blue sky wears its softest haze— 

When the fading flowers, and the falling leaves, 

A garland fit for beauty, weaves— 

When the air, with a saddened bliss o’erflows. 

And the garnered grain, bespeaks repose ? 

Oh yes! in the Autumn’s peaceful time. 

Bear back the sou], to its Heavenly clime. 

Wyoming, Oct., 1851. 

GOOD DESIRES. 

There are none so degraded that good 
desires may not sometimes thrill through 
their inmost hearts, causing thoughts of re¬ 
morse for the past— and, perhaps, resolu¬ 
tions of amendment for the future. Yet, 
our purest aspirations avail us nothing un¬ 
less we earnestly use the means for the at¬ 
tainment of their object. 

Good desires are by some confounded 
with prayers, but they are not such, else 
prayer rises from the spirits of the lost.— 
The desire for happiness is a good one— 
one coexistent with the immortality of the 
soul. The pangs of eternal misery cannot 
extinguish it, the pleasures of eaith cannot 
satisfy it. The and vicious degraded feel it 
amid their wrong doing at times, yet it is not 
prayer, nor does it lead them to happiness. 
Prayer is the ardent desire of the heart ex¬ 
pressed in words audibly or inaudibly,—the 
panting of a soul active and earnest in the 
race of life. 

Implanted in the heart are these desires 
for good, these longings for something high¬ 
er aud better than earth can afford, some¬ 
thing purer in its nature and enjoyment.— 
Hath not God given these to lead man to 
Himself, to incite him to prepare for the life 
which is to come*? Man seeks for happi¬ 
ness and finds it not in the vain round of 
earthly things,— finds it nowhere save in 
the ways of wisdom—in following the re¬ 
quirements of the Gospel. All other paths 
are but broad roads to destruction — all 
treasures else but glittering bubbles that 
vanish in the grasp— and all other enjoy¬ 
ments but the fruit that turns to ashes up¬ 
on his lips. Disappointed everywhere — 
burdened, weary and sorrowing, he turns for 
ease, rest and consolation to the Savior so 
long forgotten, to Religion so long neglect¬ 
ed. And in the service of God—in relig¬ 
ion— he findeth happiness. “Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness and all her pat^s 
are peace. In her left hand are the joys of 
earth, in her right are the felicities of heav¬ 
en. Be her follower and she shall endow 
thee with the precious thingsof both worlds.” 

Cherish then every good desire,— let 
them lead to action— prayerful, energetic 
hopeful action. So shall thy life prove one 
of blessing to the world and to thyself, and 
the seed-time of the harvest of eternal bless¬ 
edness. J. ii. b. 

TEE WORD OF GOD. 

The mother of a family was married to 
an infidel, who made jest at religion in the 
presence of his own children ; yet she suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing them up in the fear of 
the Lord. I one day asked her how she 
preserved them from the influence of a fa¬ 
ther whose sentiments were so openly op¬ 
posed to her own. This was her answer: 

“ Because to the authority of a father, I 
did not oppose the authority of a mother, 
but that of God. From their earliest years, 
my children have always seen the Bible 
upon my table. This Holy Book has con¬ 
stituted the whole of their religious instruc- 
tiion. I was silent, that 1 might allow it to 
speak. Did they propose a question—did 
they commit any fault—did they perform 
any good action, I opened the Bible, and 
the Bible answered, reproved or encourag¬ 
ed them. The constant reading of the 
Scriptures has alone wrought this prodigy 
which surprises you.— Adolphe Monod. 
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' ONE SIO&Y’S GOOD TILL ANOTHER IS TOLD- 

> - 

I There’s a maxim that all should he willing to mind— 
’Tis an old one—a kind one—and true as ’tis kind ; 

’Tis worthy ot your notice wherever you roam, 

And no worse for the heart if remembered at home ! 

If scandel, or censure, he raised ’gainst a friend, 

Be the last to believe it—the first to defend 1 
) Say to-morrow will come—and then time will unfold 
( That “ one story’s good till another is told 1” 

! A Friend’s like a ship, when with music and song 
The tide of good fortune still speeds him along; 

But see him when tempests hath left him a wreck, 

And any mean billow can better his deck, 
v But give me the heart' that true sympathy shows, 

) And clings to a messmate whatever wind blows ; 

) And says—when aspersion, unanswer’d, grows bold— 

i Wait— “ one story’s good till another is told 

KNOW THYSELF. 

< The mind should be constantly improv- 
) ing. Every day should add something to 
) its wealth,—something that will increase its 
| capacity, or incite it to more lofty struggles 
) for the good that may be attained by all. 
> It is noble to lead the mind along the paths 
c of Wisdom and Truth—that Wisdom and 
v and that Truth which are over ali, above 
) all, and pervading all;—which are seen no 
: less in the blade of grass than in the great 
> sphere—no less in the dew-drop than in 

I the mighty cataract—and heard in the 
bird songs and rippling waters and all gen¬ 
tle sounds, as well as in the thunder’s voice 
and amid tempest tones. Such teachings 
humble the heart at its own weakness and 
ignorance. They give the man a purer and 
) a loftier life, raising him above envy, and 

1 shedding upon his way the vivifying sun¬ 
shine of Charity and Universal Love.— 
They help him in that great study to know 
himself. 

' Tupper urges the matter with great 

> weight; his words are gems of living Truth: 

) “ Acquaint thee with thyself, O! man! so shalt 
thou be humble; 

) The hard, hot desert of thy heart shall blossom 
with the lily and the rose, 

( The frozen cliffs of pride shall melt, as an iceberg 
( • in the tropics; 

> The bitter fountains of self-seeking, be sweeter 
than the waters of the Nile. 

) But if thou lack that wisdom,—thy frail bark is 
> doomed; 

| On stronger eddy whirling to the dreadful gorge. 

) Untaught in that grand lore, thou standest cased 
) in steel, 

| To dare with mocking unbelief, the thunderbolts 
) of Heaven.” 

! “ Know thyself,” though a human aphor- 

> ism, is but the embodiment of a truth im- 
> 

> pressed on our very natures; and he is false 
J to his fellows, and false to every sterling 
| principle of honor, who would stifle the 
! solemn investigation, and strive not to know 
i himself. The greater this self knowledge, 

- the greater is the man, the more noble is 
he, and the more truly successful, for, /is 
the same author has it, 

“ By knowledge of self thou pro vest thy power; 
So shalt thou catch with quick hand the golden 
ball of opportunity; 

Thou shalt ward off special harms, and have the 
svvuy of circumstance, 

And turn to thy special good tlie common currents 
of events; 

Choosing from the wardrobe of the world, thou shalt 
suitably clothe thy spirit, 

Nor thrust the white hand of peace into the gaunt¬ 
let of defiance; ^ 

The soldier shall let alone the distnff, and the scribe 
lay down the sword; 

Calm shalt thou be as a lion in repose, conscious of 
passive strength, 

And the shock that splitteth the globe, shall not 
unthrone thy self possession.” 

It is a life long study, yet full of rich 
feasts and 'golden harvests, leading to the 
better way that tendeth to better things— 
wherein wisdom shineth with a perfect 
light. So should we improve each oppor¬ 
tunity to strengthen the better impulses 
that we may press on the more undaunt¬ 
edly, working earnestly in our sphere as 
though we would each, 

“ In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 

But a hero in the strife.” t. e. w. 

ABUSE OF PEN POWER. 

The temptation to the abuse of pen-pow¬ 
er is greater as the mind of the editor is 
more little. It is so easy to do brilliant 
tilting in the editorial lists, by slashing alike 
at the offending and unoffending! Abuse 
is the easiest, as courtesy is the most diffi¬ 
cult kind of writing to make readable; and 
as it is a relief for the smooth-faced card- 
player to vent, before he sleeps, his pent- 
up malice upon his wife, so a heart naturally 
ill-willed makes a purulent bile-spigot of a 
pen —relieved, so the venom is spent, no 
matter upon what. There is so seldom good 
cause to be ill-natured in print, that it would 
* be safe, always, when reading an ill-natured 
criticism, to “ smell the rat” of a bad heart 
near by.— JV. P. Willis. 


Middle age and the decline of life which 
lessen our sense of enjoyment, increase our 
love of life; and we find, as we journey on 
the longer we live, the more tenaciously we 
cling to life. 






'MmAUOS. SC ' " 

SIR 'JOHN FRANKLIN. 


One of the most interesting events of the 
year, says the Rochester Democrat, is the 
return of the American expedition which 
went in search of Sir John Franklin, who 
with his crews has been for six years lost to 
his country and friends, in the polar regions 
of the north. This expedition, consisting of 
two staunch vessels expressly provided for 
it, and constructed with extraordinary 
strength, originated in the generous spirit 
ol Henry Grinnell, of New York, an enter¬ 
prising ship-owner. The two vessels sailed 
from New York in May, 1850, and return¬ 
ed to the same port on Tuesday, the 30th 
of September, having been absent a little 
more than fifteen months. 

Much was expected from this attempt 
on the part of Americans to disclose 
the fate of the navigators who had 
been so long absent. Lady Franklin her¬ 
self, who has kept hope alive in her heart 
when it failed almost altogether in all others, 
wrote to Mr. Grinnell expressing her grati¬ 
tude for his efforts, and her conviction that 
it might be the glory of the American ex¬ 
pedition to discover her long lost husband. 
To show the firm faith of this devoted wo¬ 
man, we may mention that she enclosed in 
the letter to Mr. G. a package for her hus¬ 
band, to be delivered in case Capt. Haven 
should fill] in with him. Surely, the failure 
of finding any clue to the fate of Sir John 
must fall with a weight like despair upon 
her heart. 

Sir John Franklin, says the Farmer and 
Mechanic, was born at Spilsby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, England, in 1786. ~ At the early age 
of fourteen he entered the royal navy As 
midshipman. We next , hear of him pm- 
barking on a voyage of discovery to New 
Holland, on board the Investigator, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Flinders. During this 
voyage he was wrecked on the east coast 
of that island, where he remained with the 
crew for eight weeks, when they were re¬ 
lieved by a vessel from Port Jackson. 

Mr. Franklin next proceeded to Canton, 
and on returning from thence to England, 
he was assigned the station of flag-midship- 
man on board the Bellerophon. He was 
on this vessel during Nelson’s victory of 
Trafalgar, and distinguished himself for skill 
and bravery. In October, 1S07, was placed 
on board the Bedford, in which ship he re¬ 
mained nearly eight years, employed on the 
Brazil, North Sea, and West Indian stations. 

In 1818, Lieut. Franklin was given the 
command of the Trent, on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery to the Polar Sea, north of Spitzber- 
gen, under the orders of Capt. Buchan.— 
..Another expedition was sent out at the same 
time under Capt. John Ross, to explore the 
coast east of North America, within the 
Arctic Ciicle. 

Early in 1819, John Franklin was ap¬ 
pointed by Earl Bathurst to the command 
of an overland expedition from the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay to the Arctic Ocean. The 
principal object of this expedition was to 
learn more about the geography of the 
northern portion of North America, which 
at that time was little known. He arrived 
in England on his return from the expedi¬ 
tion in October, 1822. In 1823, he was 
married to Eleanor Ann, daughter of Mr. 
Porden, an eminent artist. This lady early 
manifested talentas a poetess; and her poem 
entitled the “ Arctic Expedition,” led to her 
marriage with Capt. Franklin. 

In 1825, he again set out in command of 
an overland expedition through North Amer¬ 
ica. His departure from England was un¬ 
der circumstances severely trying. His 
wife was lying at the point of death, yet, 
with heroic fortitude, she urged him to leave 
on the very day appointed; entreating him, 
as he valued her peace and his own glory, 
not to delay a moment on her account.— 
This was, indeed, a severe struggle between 
the affections and a sense of duty; but he 
started at the appointed time, and his wife 
died within a day or two after his departure. 


Capt. Franklin returned from this expe¬ 
dition in 1827, passing through the citv of 
New York, on his way to England. Du¬ 
ring his journey to the Polar Idea, he ob¬ 
tained the name of Great Chief among the 
Indians, who became very much attached 
to him. Though a bold and daring adven¬ 
turer, and nobly brave when bravery was 
needed, lie was noted among them for his 
kindness and gentleness. 

On the 5th of November, 1828, Captain 
Franklin was married to his second wife, 
Lady Jane Franklin. She was the second 
daughter of John Griffith, Esq., of Bedford 
Place, London. In April, 1829, Mr. Frank¬ 
lin received the honors of knighthood, in 
consequence of which he is called Sir John 
Franklin. In August, 1830, he was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the Rainbow, 
destined for the Mediterranean station. 

He afterwards became Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land. On returning to England, 
in 1815, from his arduous services on that 
island, he received the command of another 
exploring expedition, to attempt once more 
a solution of the existence of a Northwest 
Passage. This expedition was to proceed 
by water in the ships Erebus and Terror, 
which had returned but a short time previ¬ 
ous from an Antarctic expedition, under the 
command of Sir James C. Ross. 

These vessels were refitted and supplied 
with every convenience which the repeated 
Arctic expeditions could suggest, together 
with provisions sufficient to last the crew, 
consisting of about 138 persons, for three 
years. On the 19th of May, 1845, they 
departed from England, and on the 28th 
of July following, were heard from at Mel¬ 
ville Bay. Since that period no reliable in¬ 
telligence has been obtained in regard to 
their fate. 

A SNAKE CHARMER. 

A writer from Paris in the St. Louis 
Republican describes a remarkable instance, 
of snake-charming, as follows: 

“ The snake-charmer was seated on the 
ground after the fashion of his country, 
with his snakes all around him; two or three 
of them were of the most enormous size, 
almost as large as a full grown boa. He 
would take them up in his hands, let them 
wind round his legs, arms, body, neck and 
head; stick out their forked tongues and 
kiss him on the hands, the lips, the eyelids, 
and present their heads or tails to him, as 
he commanded them. While the spectacle 
was proceeding in the most successful way, 
one of the largest snakes slipped off, unno¬ 
ticed by the Arab, or apparently so, anti 
dragged itself along, got out of the crowd, 
everybody, you may be sure, giving it a 
clear space. Just outside of the circle two 
dogs were playing together. The serpent 
no sooner spied them than he raised his 
head, and in another moment was busy 
winding himself about the body of one of 
unfortunate animals. The poor dog really 
screamed with fright. It was like the 
scream of a human being. The Arab no 
sooner heard it, and understood the cause, 
than he got up, went to the spot, and with¬ 
out touching the serpent at all, spoke a few 
words, and the creature instantly uncoiled 
itself slowly until it left the dog free, and l 
assure you, one of the canine race never 
ran as fast as that dog did as soon as he got 
loose. The surprise of the spectators of 
this scene knew no bounds, and pieces of 
silver were literally showered into the 
Arab’s turban.” 

He who does good to another man, does 
good also to himself; not only in the conse¬ 
quence, but in the very act of doing it, for 
the conscience of well doing is an ample 
reward. 

The more self is indulged, the more it 
demands, and, therefore, of all men, the 
selfish are the most discontented. 


MAXIMS OF ROCHSFGUCAULT. 

— 

The following are among the apothegms 
of La Rochefoucault, most frequently quo¬ 
ted, and those to which he is most indebted 
for his reputation as an observer, a thinker, 
and a writer: 

We promise according to our hopes, and 
perform according to our fears. 

It is with (rue love as with apparitions; 
eveiy one talks of it, but few have ever 
seen it. 

Love of justice in the generality of men 
is only the fear of suffering from injustice. 

It is more disgraceful to distrust one’s 
; friends than to be deceived by them. 

Every one complains of his memory, and 
no one complains of his judgment. 

A refusal of praise is a desire to be prais¬ 
ed twice. . 

When our vices quit us we flatter our¬ 
selves with the belief that it is we who quit 
them. 

In the intercourse of our life we more 
oftener please by our faults than our good 
qualities. 

In the adversity of our best friends we 
often find something .which does not dis¬ 
please us. 

It is not so dangerous to do evil to the 
■ majority of men as to do them too much 
good. 

Gravity is a mystery of the body invent¬ 
ed to conceal the defects of the mind. 

What is called liberality is most often only 
the vanity of giving, which we like better 
than the thing we give. 

Absence diminishes moderate passions, 
and increases great ones, as the wind ex¬ 
tinguishes tapers, and adds fury to tire. 

We often pardon those who weary us, 
but we cannot pardon those whom we weary. 

We seldom find people ungrateful as long 
as we are in a condition to render them 
services. 

We confess our little faults only to per¬ 
suade others that we have no great ones. 

We have few faults which are not more 
excusable than the means we take to con¬ 
ceal them. 

The truest mark of being born with great 
qualities is being born without envy. 

Our enemies come nearer the truth in 
their judgments of us than we do in our 
judgments of ourselves. 

In their first passions women love the 
lover, in the others they love. 

MOONLIGHT ON THE ISTHMUS. 

Lady Wortley, in her travels gives the 
following glowing description of moonlight 
on the Isthmus : 

“We rode silently on, overwhelmed with 
admiration, and after some time through the 
thick forest, which made the moonlight ap¬ 
pear like a soft illumination through an era- 
eral colored glass or transparency, we sud¬ 
denly emerged from the woods on a clear¬ 
ing ; and so dazzling was the flood of light 
that poured down upon us, that I exclaimed 

to -that we must have been mistaken 

in the hour, as it was broad daylight. But 
a glance overhead, where the triumphant 
sovereign of the night was riding in her 
zenith, pouring, I may say, snowing down 
rays of intense white light on every side, 
undeceived me. It was truly splendid ; 
the air seemed all powdered crystal or 
shining diamonds. The heavenly arch look¬ 
ed so high and so clear, that the eve seem¬ 
ed to see for a million of miles, up and 
up, and the air appeared all One Star ; 
verily, the glory sank and melted into the 
very soul.” 

EDUCATION. 

The education of man, and above all, of 
a Christian, is the education of duty, which 
is most forcibly taught by the business and 
concerns of life, of which even for children, 
especially the children of the poor, book 
learning is but a small part. There is an 
officious disposition on the part of the up¬ 
per and middle classes, to precipitate the 
tendency of the people towards intellectual 
culture in a manner subversive of their own 
happiness, and dangerous to the peace of 
society. It is mournful to observe of how 
little avail are lessons of piety taught at 
school, if household attentions and obliga¬ 
tions be neglected in consequence of the 
time taken up iu school tuition, and if the 
head be stuffed with vanity from the gen¬ 
tlemanliness of the employment of reading. 
— Wordsworth. 

The best impromptu in English is said 
to be the following; perpetrated by the 
author of the “Night Thoughts,” when 
two ladies, with whom he was walking in 
the garden, (one of them his “ intended,”) 
compelled him to leave them, to answer a 
summons from the Duke of Wharton, his 
patron: 

“ Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 
And thus dispuied orders sent from Heaven; 

Like him I go, hut yet to go am loth; 

Like him 1 go, for angels drove us both; 

Hard v\us his fate, but mine still more unkind; 

Ilis Eve went with him—mine remains behind.” 

The world is a looking-glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own 
face. Frown at it, and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you; laugh at it, and with it, 
and it is a jolly, kind companion. 


BHKiil 


SONNET: TO LADY FRANKLIN. 

BY A. WALLACE THAXTER. 

Time hath no power to stay thy heaven-born hope, 

Despair finds not its dwelling in thy breast; 

Romance no Spartan matron hath can cope 
With thee—of woman bravest and the best— 

In daring courage'and in dauntless will! 

Each lingering spark of hope seems fled, yet still 
Bold in thy purpose, with determined soul, 

Though grim forebodings of a tortuous death 
All heartstrings sever with a dirge-like knell, 

Thy hope shall cease but with thy latest breath 1 
Ah, thou devoted 1 doomed for life to part 
From the loved idol of thy trusting heart. 

Once, once again with all-eternal love, 

Thou’lt meet the long-lost pilgrim in the starry world 
above 1 | Boston Post. 

FLOWERS- 

Oh bring flowers and strew them on the < 
pillow of the friend thou lovest. Thou art 
not ill, and knowest not how dear to the 
heart above all other gifts, are fresh flowers 
placed with a gentle hand around the ach- ' 
ing head, and accompanied with words of 
holy love and cheerful, submissive, trust in 
God. Thou lovest not most that friend from 
whom at distant intervals thou has receiv¬ 
ed the costly token of affection, but that 
one who daily brings to the altar an offer¬ 
ing made sacred by a warm heart’s love, 
and wreaths around thy brow a garland of 
newly gathered flowers, calling with gentle 
words, a smile to thy lips once more, and 
praying that God may keep thee. It is 
true the flowers fade, but the same hand 
is ready to replace them with others all 
freshly plucked, to cheer thee with their 
sweet perfume and tell thee thou art not 
alone, but hast a home in one fond heart. - 
Is not this to “ bear each others burdens,” 
and support the weary knee that bends be¬ 
neath the load ? s. s. l. 

FILIAL AFFECTION. 

A few days since, as I was carelessly 
passing through the beautiful cemetery at 
Cleveland and reading the silent memorials 
of the dead, my attention was arrested by 
a monument representing a beautiful little 
child that had fallen asleep while strewing 
flowers on the grave of its mother. The 
affecting tale was depicted in the sculptured 
marble too plainly to be mistaken. 

I inquired of the sexton the reason of 
the design, who informed me that the moth¬ 
er of that child died when she was but six 
years old. Her father, at the earnest soli¬ 
citation of his sister, finally' consented to 
part with his little daughter, and let her go 
and live with her aunt, in Michigan. A 
sad foreboding told the widowed father it 
would be their last parting—and as the lit¬ 
tle girl bid farewell, and stepped on board 
the steamboat that was to carry her to her 
new home, the tears coursing down the 
father’s cheeks, told of. a sorrowful heart. 
The little child, as the boat left the moor¬ 
ings, seeing the distress of her father, called 
to him—“ Don’t cry, pa, I will come back 
soon.” 

Scarcely had she reached her new home 
when she was seized with a sickness so 
violent and rapid in its termination, that the 
same mail that informed her father of her 
sickness, also brought the sad intelligence 
of her death. 

Just as the rattling throat gave warning 
notice of the death struggle, the little suf¬ 
ferer looked up into the face of >her aunt, 
and evidently was anxious to say something 
which her feelings rather than her weak¬ 
ness prevented. Her aunt asked her what 
she wanted to say. 

“ Oh, it’s no matter,” said the little suf¬ 
ferer—“ but when I am dead, tell Pa to 
bury me by the side of mother.” 

This was the last struggle of Nature— 
she was dead. 

“ That child,” said the Sexton, as he 
brushed a tear from his eye, “ was my lit¬ 
tle daughter.” 

Conversation of a true Lady.— Her 
words in discoursing are rather fit than tine, 
very choice and yet not chosen. Though 
her language be not gaudy, yet the plain¬ 
ness thereof pleaseth; it is so proper and 
handsomely put on. Some having a set of 
fine phrazes, will hazard an impertinency to 
use them all, as thinking they give full sat¬ 
isfaction for dragging in the matter by head 
and shoulders, if they dress it in quaint ex¬ 
pressions. Others often repeat the same 
things; the Platonic year of their discours¬ 
es being not above three days long, in 
which term all the same matter returns 
over again, thread-bare talk, ill suiting with 
the variety of their clothes. 


It is pleasant to see an innocent child, 
just budding into life—just beginning to 
lisp the words of its mother’s tongue. With 
no care upon its brow, free from art and 
guile, without deceit, it but lisps the feel¬ 
ings of conscious innocence. 


Form one upright, genuine resolve, and 
it will uplift into higher air your whole 
being. 
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Visit to the Keystone State. 


During the week just past, we enjoyed the 
pleasure of a flying visit to Northern Pennsylvania, 
and P erba I )S be enabled to interest the read* 
M i ’Y.Ly ere of the Rural, by jotting down some of the 

' matters and things noticed. 

p q p,jj y ^rj,jp.OCTOBER 1C51 Our routo was chosen by the Canandaigua & 

_ Chemung R. R., which enabled us for the first 

TO PIUNTTHICS._TYPE F0J2. SALE. time to pass through the noble little county of 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yorker Yates. Often had we heard flattering mention 

proprietor otters for sale the Type, &c., upon which it is ma ^ e °f tlie beauty and fertility of this county, 
now printed. The principal material consists of 5011 lbs. and it afforded us pleasure to notice, in the rich 
Long Primer, 151) lhs. lircvier, aiid 100 lbs. Minion—all . „ , r , , , a , 

which is nearly as good as new, as will he observed hy ex- al1 d well cultivated farms, fine herds and flocks, as 
aminingtheprintofthis number. The head letter,column well as neat and comfortable residences, unmis¬ 
rules, leads, &c., will also lie sold at a bargain. Should 

prefer to sell the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. takable evidence that the farmers of Yates are im- 

For terms, &c., address or apply to the Publisher. „ nn A Oip. m P «n H nf 


Packet-Boat Traveling. — Abuse of Passengers. 


ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 23, 1851. 

TO PRINTERS. —TYPE FOR SAFE. 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yorker 
shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 


One of our subscribers, Mr. B. M. Goodwin, surveyed this State hy 

of Onondaga county, gives us ail account of some- Government, stated bet 
, . , . „ , . , , , ,, , Association, in referen 

tiling akin to fraud, practiced by the eastern Pack- t | jat _.. Between John: 

et Boat Company. He states that on Monday, uplift of carboniferous 

Oct. 13, he purchased a through ticket from Syra- which is probably nea 

cuse to Buffalo, of Mr. Myers, the Superintend- ? es Moin f 8 coal ( fie,d - 
, . , , ,, „ ders near the eastern n 


Iowa Coal Field. —The Burlington (Iowa) 
Telegraph says:—Dr. Owen, the Geologist, who 
surveyed this State by order of the United States 
Government, stated before the American Scientific 
Association, in reference to the deposits of Iowa, 
that—“ Between Johnson and Iowa Counties an 
uplift of carboniferous sandstone is encountered, 


Items nf Mim, &r. 

-A daguerrinn convention is to be held in New 

York, on the 11th of November. 

-The population of Chicago in 1842, was about 


which is probably near the eastern limits of lhe 7,000—in 1845, 12,00, and at this time, 34,000. 


The Iowa River mean 


ent,—on the p',o m i,„ ,h» h.’ would fail of “fed TZ ri^ 

_ T? rv-. 1 e • _ li ■ 7 _ p .. . , ,7 ■, -Tile Fermi mnnv 


Y ellow fever, small-pox, and other diseases, 


reaching Ruffalo Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, in quality. It is upwards of tico hundred miles in 

time for the western steamboat. On arriving in ^ le direction of the valley of the Des Moines exploring vessels don’t like our climate; seven of 

this city, Mr. G. ascertained that the western “cross the great coal fields. YVestwardly it ex- them died on one day at Brooklyn. 

, . : , , Cl , , . , , tends from the Des Monies River nearly across -The execution of thp sentnnrn nf Ornntf nf ' 

packet had left an hour or two previous, and that the State of Iowa. The entire area of this coal Ution ' ® ® ! !f n ’ * 

tlie boats bad not connected here for nearly a fort- field cannot be less than twenty thousand square , > ’ ‘ 1 • P° 1 A le o.ernor until , 

night—a fact which the Syracuse agent must, or miles, in all embracing a country nearly equal to 1 c ° r \° eccm )er next ‘ 

ouvht to have known. This detained Mr. Gnnn. the State of Indiana.” „ The Pnnters of Michigan are getting ready 


The Esquimaux dogs brought home by tho 


imingthc print ot this number, fhe head letter, column well as neat and comfortable residences, unmis- 
les, leads, &c., will also be sold at a bargain. Should 

3fer to sell the whole together— deliverable 25th Dec. takable evidence tliat the farmers of Yates are im- 

[••or terms. &c., address or apply to the Publisher. proving to good advantages the natural means of 

Our Next Volume. which they are fortunately possessed. The com- 

- pletion of the fine railroad just named, opening to 

Excelsior ! I iiough our arrangements are them, as it does, direct communication with their 
t xet perfected, we beg to apprise agents, sub- neighbors east and west, cannot fail of adding still 


ought to have known. This detained Mr. Good- I* 1 © State ot Indiana.” 

... . , , . tw , tie estimates the beds of coal to be one hundred 

win, and other passengers, twelve hours m Roch- feet m thicknesSt and ]ying near the surface, they 

ester, and would subject them to an equal deten- must be capable of being worked easily and at 
tion in Buffalo—making 24 hours in all. small expense. 

Another case, on the same boat, was most des- 

•„ a „ r _ .I-,, , World’s Fair — American Scythes. —The only 

picable. A w oman with two children engaged articles sent from the State of Maine to the World’s 
passage from Syracuse to Lockport—to be board- Fair were scythes from the North Wayne Scythe 
ed and lodged. After the packet arrived in this Factory .—Hollowcll Cultivator. 
city, (too late to connect with the western boat,) Wo are pleased to add tp the above that to the 


He estimates the beds of coal to be one hundred f° r a grand Jubilee on Franklin’s Birth Day. The 
feet in thickness, and lying near tho surface, they Cruft in Albany talk of a similar celebration. 


must be capable of being worked easily and at 
small expense. 


not yet perfected, we beg to apprise agents, sub- neighbors east and west, 
scribers, and the thousands who are awaiting some mo re to their prosperity. 

convenient opportunity to become patrons of the „ . . 

n .... „ Passing into Chemuii: 

Rural, that the third volume will embrace features ., , 

, . , , evidence ot thrilt and 

and improvements calculated to place the paper a ..... , 

.... „ noticed with interest hei 

niche higher in the estimation of its numerous , . „ „ . 

/»• j i .» •, ii r~r \i . chief of which, hlniirS) 

triends and the community generally. The extra- . ’ 

- ... . " . „ , 1 his is a village of over 

ordinary and rapidly increasing prosperity of the 6 

xr.... r.... ii f . A- . on the west bank of Chi 

New-Yorker, calls lor commensurate efforts on 


Passing into Chemung Co., we saw tlie same 
evidence of thrift and good management, and 
noticed with interest her thriving villages, at the 
chief of which, Elmira, we made a brief tarry.— 
This is a village of over 6,000 inhabitants, located 
on the west bank of Chemung rive.’, at the point 


-A. D. Patchin lias recovered §0,511 insur¬ 
ance on the steamer Griffith, burned on Lake Erie 
in 1850. It has been in Court a year. 

-Gov. Hunt has designated Thursday the 27th 

of November, as the day of the annual Thanks¬ 
giving in this State. 

-Tlie old stone mansion built by Col. Platt, of 


the captain would not permit the woman and her North Wa y n © Scythe Company has been awarded tlie Revolutionary army, opposite Lawrenceburgh, 


***..« •j.,.. Vl . where it is crossed b\ T the New York & Erie Rail- 

our part—and wo are determined, hy liberality of * 

_ >• • ii a }» • road. In common with many other towns, this 

expenditure and untiring labor, to so add to the J 

beauty add intrinsic value of the paper that it will ha§ been V ' SIted by the devourin g eIemeIlt - remov - 
still more attract and merit admiration and sup- the primitive buildil ’g s aild e ” ab > iH g tbeir 
port. Our “slate,” containing particulars, will P la ^ to be filled with those more commodious and 
be shown in due season. Meantime we assure substantiab The tow11 wears an appearance of 
agents, and all others disposed to lend encourage- buSin<5SS and life which S ives S ood evidence of 


children to remain on board over night—but com¬ 
pelled them to leave, during a rain storm, and 
seek and pay for lodgings at a hotel. 

— Such facts require no comment. The trav¬ 
eling public, and others interested, can form their 


the first premium for their scythes at the World’s 011 a bluff on tho Ohio river, was recently burnt.* 

Fair. This company have also received the first -There are more landholders in the State of 

premium at the late State Fairs in Rochester, N. Massachusetts alone than in all En-land and Ire- 
Y., and Columbus, Ohio .—Boston Post. l an( ] together 

' * -A fifty dollar gold piece, coined at San Fran- 

Pork Trade.— The Burlington Telegraph of cisco, w’as paid last week to Ellwanger & Barry, 


ment to the enterprise, that our inducements for P ros P erit y- We 110ticed man f fine P rivate resi 
obtaining subscribers—including premiums, die.— dei ’ ceS> with wdl arran ? ed grounds, interspersed 

will be more liberal than ever before. Wlth trees ’ shrubs and flowers * g ivin S an air of 

_ taste and beauty in perfect keeping with the local- 

State Fair Premiu-ns. - Corrections. U y of the viIla g e and its hilly surroundings. 

- At this point our route diverged from the rail- 

In publishing tho Award of Premiums at the road, and "we were soon safely squeezed into a 

State Fair, we endeavored to give as accurate a stage coach, on route to Williamsport. Traveling 


State Fair Premiuns. — Corrections. 


own conclusions, without any remarks by way of tbe ~ dd ub s *7* : G°l. McCabe concluded a con- f or f ru j t trees to | )e sent to Oregon. 

i_ . tract yesterday fcr the purchase of several hundred v ' „ T , 

improvement. head of hogs at $4 per 100 lbs., to be delivered in — 1 he 1Vew Haven Journal cautlons the P« bb © 

) Buffalo the last of October, and is readv to bar- beware of bills purporting to be of the Chatham 

Literary Notices, &c. gain for more at the same rates. This is the first Bank, Norwich, Conn., as there is no such bank. 

contract we have noticed reported at any point oil -The seven steamships that sailed one day 

Lessons in Modern Farming ; or Agriculture for the Upper Mississippi this season. At Keokuck lately, from New York, carried out about twelve 
Schools; containing Scientific Exercises for Re- and Ilaumbal, and other points, it is said that $4, hundred Dissenters $ 

citation; and Elegant Extracts from Rural Lit- and even a shade higher, is offered for No. 1 hogs ° * . ; 

mature for Academic or Family Reading. By deliverable at an early day. ^ ie Y ac “' ; America has been taken by her 

Rev. John L. Blake, D. D., Author of “ Far-_ new owners to the Mediterranean, where she will ( 

Xl S S V % yD " yB ^ ,etC V 0 e . t ?- NevvYork: Counterfeit Bill.-Two’s of the Oswego City “° doubfc try her s P eed with sonie ° f the cruisers, j 

i ar ' ,x e\\ nan c r Co. loal. Bank are being circulated westw’ard. The spuri- Kossuth commenced his career as reporter ( 

This is a volume of over 400 pages filled with ous b *b is larger and of a light color—in botli re- f° r the Hungarian Diet, and afterwards became the ( 


choice selections from American Rural Literature, ?P ects differing from the original. The engraving editor of an influential journal 


report as possible—and in several instances cor¬ 
rected the imperfections of our copy in regard to 


by stage is so uncommon in these days as to possess 
a novelty if not a charm that for a time renders it 


names of articles, persons, places, &c. 1 lie eon- supportable. After passing the^juiet hamlet of 

sequence was that our report was far more reliable Southport, we saw nothing deserving particular 


; than any other published so soon afier the exhibi- notice, if we except the broken and hilly country, the rising generation, and prepare the public -taste 
tion. Still we find that our list did not embrace worse roads, until, after a ride of about eight miles, for the more general introduction of such studies 
all the premiums, and that errors, as well as omis- the driver pointed out to us the sturdy oak, with into our schools and academies. The book seems 
sions, are complained of by those interested. To branches strong and sides bearing the axe-man’s well calculated to promote this important end, 
l tbos9 wbo bave addressed us rather tartly on the mark, that now, as in years past, keeps constant and furnishes a valuable addition to the Rural 
subject, we can only say that the sins of omission vigils at the line which divides the Empire from Literature of our country. 

) and commission are not chargeable upon us—for tho Keystone State, and proclaims to the passer by-—- 

> we published all the copy furnishzd, with such the boundaries of rniirhtv Commonwealths. A Mistake. —We occasionallv receive oommu- 


intermixed, here and there with original “ Lessons j® coarse ’ an .d ills t© a d ©1 a ship in the centre ot -H 0 n. Henry Clay’s health is improving, and 

. „ , „ ... , 6 wessons the plate, with a figure “ 2 ” on each side of it, them U nn 

in Modern Farming and question for recitation— the spurious bill lias a figure of Liberty and a f . , v ,• , ' “ . )0 P r(S 

the whole intended as a reading and class book._ shield in the centre, with the word “two ” spelt 1 a as un “ on a ie organization of Congress. 

Da Blake would in this way bring some knowl- out 011 the t0 P aud bottom of the ri g bt haIld side ,ie ma “ of 1,10 24th of Ma y from London, 

edge of practical and Scientific Agriculture before ° f 1,16 bHL reached Hong Kong on the 8th of July, being the 

. . . , ■ s utJiore -- quickest transit ever known to China. 

the ™,„ g generation and prepare the pablic aaste Death ,, AS Or.n SAtnon.-Geerge Ellison, a —A»1 T. UnE.ld ha, recovered $3,200 of the 
or ie more geneia introduction of such studies veteran sailor, died oil tho 26th ult., on board the °!d Colony Railroad, for damages received by a 

into our schools and academies. The book seems United Slates receiving ship Ohio, of diseaso of collision. 

well calculated to promote this important end, the heart, after an illness of only 15 minutes.— -The Bangor Whig says that the liquor seized 


reached Hong Kong on the 8th of July, being the 
quickest transit ever known to China. 

-Arad T. Linfield lias recovered $3,200 of the 


corrections and araenct>u»m» as we coma mane oy Patches of cleared land, interspersed with long *™*'*"\ "'“‘J' 11 ‘•; 1C w " iers . ^sue us io puniisn, iony years aimosi conunuauy m tne service, 
way of improvement. • . } . ana imagine they have a claim upon our columns, 

, 1 intervals of lorest, marked our way until we arnv- because thev are snh<?prihpr«tn n.o Tmm.j ivr^ ’ t ^ 

Below we give place to such corrections as have , r i i- n a u ~ • a e ,• i ,i ' , , I e , ;P 1 e Journal. Now, Mrs. John Quincy Adams.— This venerable 1 

been furnished and shall cheerfully attend to o‘h Columbia Road ^ where there is a fine farm- we wish them to understand that we do notrecog- dv the widow of the late Ex-President Adams, 

} l . 0t mg town, as evidenced in the broad acres, spacious i'™ this as giving them any right to occupy our residing at present in Washington, and is in pref 

ers when properly informed of the facts in the u , , ■ , , , , tt, columns. If their articles are, in our estimation i d ■ . 

1 1 J barns, and teeming plenty on every hand. Four V , ,0I i’ S°°d health. Being a Baltimore lady by birt 

premises: W P rthy . of a P lace . 4b ere, we shall publish them, * ld having spent so much of her life at the can 


and imagine they have a claim upon our columns, 
because they are subscribers to the Journal. Now, 


Mrs. John Quincy Adams. —This venerable la- 


• • .1 . J ta VAY tins ui UIC JaiO JJA-i ICSHUDIH JYUiHIBj, IS 

, to wiL as evidenced m the broad acres, spacious “’?» U11S an Y r 'g ht 1° occupy our residing at present in Washington, and is in pretty 

ne barns, and teeming plenty on every hand. Four leir artic os aie, in our estiniation, g 0od health. Being a Baltimore lady by birth, 

miles further hrnmrht ns to the heantif.il villa,re nf ,„i,.Am, sha P“ bllsh and having spent so much of her life at the capi- 


nection with the rescue of the fugitive Jerry. 

-Henry J. Raymond, Speaker of the Assem- 

a- bly last winter, has been renoniinuted by tlie Whigs 
ls of his District for the Assembly. 

ty * -There wero 361 deaths in’New York last 

•’ vveek; 40 of consumption. In Philadelphia, there 


Mr.' Moore: —! see by your paper of the 25th ^ “ l ° ^ sh f! every ^ tal sh^rffe^ were 148, and 20 from consumption. ’ 

ult., that you have omitted to publish among the Tr ° y ’ wher ? mlUe h ° St LoKG ’ Wlth hls bland smiIe - VZ S .. d lbro ^ h 1 the Jour - a place of residence. The old Adams mansion at -Rev. Dr. Dewey is about to commence a ( 

List of Premiums awarded to the numerous corn- welcomes the weary and hungry traveler to his ta- h ’’ ' • g aS , relue - an <L let them have Quincy has been occupied by Hon. Charles F. course of lectures on “The Problem of Human ■ 


to commence a 


petitors at our State Fair, one of $10 to Reed ble, with plenty crowned. Here, in this quiet, 
Burritt, of Burdett, I ompkins county, for the beautiful village, one might chooso a residence 
best I rench Merino Buck, which we put in tho , e 

m u . , , , . 1 . without so much as a fear that he neea have cause 

class over two years. 1 his buck being a superior 


the entire control .—Temperance Journal. 

Just so, Brother Chipman— your “platform” is 
orthodox. We have a few subscribers who claim 


Adams since the death of his father.— Mail. 


animal, was not only worthy of the first Premium, 
but of high commendation to the public. 1 should 
like much to see the mistake corrected in your 
next paper. Yours truly, 

J. L. Eastman, one of the Committee. 

Lodi, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1851. 


to regret that his lot was not cast in a more desi¬ 
rable place. 

Passing along through a fine fanning country, 
we reached the hamlet of Alba, and soon after the 
more thriving town of Canton. From this point 


orthodox. We have a few subscribers who claim Owning Up.— The London Times, in snntming jq a j t j ias a C( 

I o be heard—especially when they have “axes to U P 011 d ie subject ol the Crystal Palace Exhibition t . 

irrinil» finttio Uni,., i i thus makes the amende honorable to Jonathan for p 

grmd on the Rural grmdstone-because they having cried “ small potatoes ” at the first sight of -’ Ibeei 

ore patrons, ouch friends wo shall be happy to his traps and notions: was 6,457,1) 


Destiny,” before tho Lowell Institute, in Boston. 

-The Burlington Gazette, states that Budd 

Holt has a cow which produces 141 pounds of but- 


Dear Sir:— In looking overyour published list, we follovv up tbe valley of the Towail d a Creek to 
in the New-Yorker of the 25th ult., of Premi- ps source, and then pass over into the Lycoming 
uins awarded at the N. Y. State Ag.’l Society’s Valley, where the roadway lies along the stream, 
recent Fair I did not find any mention made of and is bounded by rugged hills, with here and 
Salt which had been exhibited by myself, and , , ,. . . , 

a premium awarded. Consequently I addressed tbere a aottoin land, upon which some ad- 

a note to the Secretary on the subject of the omis- venturous pioneer has reared his hut, and planted 


ving cried “small potatoes” at the first sight of - 4be en I> re wheat crop of Indiana last year 

3 traps and notions: was 6,457,926 bushels, worth §1,000,000; corn 

accommodate whenever we can do so consistently, *" Great Britian has received more useful ideas crop, 51,443,668, valued at §9,189,933. 

hut see no reason why we should put money in and more ingenious inventions irom the United -Tho Detroit F.-ec Press announces the death 

their purses, simply because they have had the so ta ^’ s M’ 10Ug l the exhlbltIon » t!lan froma11 other of.John S. Goodrich, one of the Justices elect of {j 

good taste and judgment to subscribe for a paper '_!_ the Supreme Court of that State. 

worth all the money it costs. Long stories about A Profitable Voyage. —The clipper ship Sur- 1 lie net proceeds of the Concert so gener- j 

patent cheese presses, new bee hives, Shanghae l ,r ‘ se > budt at E ast Boston, by Mr. Hall, is making ous 'y given by Miss Jenny Lind for the benefit of 
chickens, &c.—with information as to price’and ? P r ° fitabl © voyage. On her arrival at London, the sufferers by the late fire in Buffalo, were §703. 

miiorn aI,i»;,..Wa . , , her freight money to San Francisco and Canton, -J. Sinead, of Cincinnati, has given $1,000 to 

I 1 “7 r "‘ IT 1 ! a, . ,d th °"“ “ E/gtand. will entirely p.y lire cost the K«,»th fund, and I-,„fL s „, Ande’on" m 


^ - W11 Ul HiO UliiiS- --I----1 .1 .♦ 1 1 * * , J - -fcj- 7 . ... V I J ~ DlltJ AYUOOULU HUM, UlIU 1 I UJLUooUr i 111U LTS () II Will I 

Sion, andreceived an'answer, a copy of which is that much welcome and inviting of all places— , g , P arUcula,1 y interested to remember of expenses, besides netting a clear profit of $50,- give the entire recoipts of his cxhibition at Tri lcr < J ( 
suhioined. i_ T . _ ? ■ ... that such matters are not excluded from our ad- UUU for her owners. 41ns we may call truly an : ,.■ E 1 /1 c 


subjoined. ...... home. It is often a matter of surprise, that men 

1 lease make the necessary publication in your , .... , 

paper, aud much oblige. Yours, Ac.,' seek such locallU es for an abiding place, and yet 

S. C. Brewster. an intelligent woman, assured us she thought it a 
Geddes, N. Y., Oct. 1G, 1851 . very “ love of a place”—never having been out 

N. Y. Slate Ag.’l Rooms, > of the valley. 

Albany, Oct. 13,1851. ( , . . . . . 

At the Annual Fair of the Society held at The hl g ,lwa y alon g the Lycoming presents 
Rochester, a barrel of Solar Coarse Salt was ex- s © m e places, that might make a stout heart falter, 
liibited by S. C. Brewster, of Geddes, which was as looking from the coach, precipitate descents of 
pronounced of tlie first quality, and in tlie opinion many feet are seen beneath the wheel track, over 
ot the Commute,’ equal it not superior to any made 

in this country or in Europe-and a Silver Medal oue of which a load of P assen S ers vvere rece,uI y 


that such matters are not excluded from our ad- 
verti ing columns. 

' K 

The New York State Colonization Jour¬ 
nal states that a fund of about $25,000 will soon 


000 for her owners. This we may call truly an 
“agreeable Surprise .”—Boston Post. 

A Fatal Jest. —A young lady in one of the 
seminaries of New York, indulged in the pleasant¬ 
ry of frightening a school mate, by appearing be- 


llnll, on Friday night. 

-The last wheat harvest in France is set d 

down at one-fourth loss than tho average; and tho 
potato crop is said to be seriously damaged by the \ 
disease. 

——The Republic announces tliat the lion. Dan- 


be available for the establishment of a College in fore her in the solemn dress of the grave. So per- ——The Republic announces tliat the lion. Dan- 
Liberia. The legacy from which this fund comes feet was the deception, so terrible tlie shock, that ie! Webster will reach Washington on the 20th 

was left to the N. Y. Colonization Society for the tbe y° ull g * a dy fell senseless to the floor, and has u e j s to deliver the agricultural address at 

. , , , J not yet recovered her reason. It is feared that she 

support of young colored men in such an insti- is a maniac for life. 


was awarded to Mr. Brewster. 

B. P. Johnson, Sec.’y. 


thrown, through the inattention of the driver. As 
we passed further down, the hills rose abruptly on 


tution. Two scholarships of fifteen hundred 
dollars each have been endowed by another phi- 


— j - 6 —j --- , . inst. lie 

not yet recovered her reason. It is feared that she ..., • 
is a maniac for life. a imorc 


Olive Culture in the South. —An experi- 


Baltimoro on the 24th. 

-A statistical writer in the Boston Daily Ad- j 

vertiser shows, by an examinntii ii of the Harvard f 
College catalogue for 200 years, that clergymen 


We are requested to say that the proper com- either side hundreds of feet, rendering the scenery 
mittee awarded a Diploma, instead of Vol. Trans., not 011, y picturesque, but sublime. After a ride of 
for best Lever Cheese Press (McKinney A Ty- thirteen hours we arrived at the village of Ralston, 


lanthropic individual. Governor Roberts, the ment h as been made by Mr. Chishold, of Beau- college catalogue tor 200 years, that clergyim 

enlightened and efficient President of Liberia <0rt ’ S< C ” to raise oIive tree8, Thus far 1,0 has have a greater ch:ince for long life ’ thar ‘ l a y*nen. 

’ been success! ul, the trees bearing finely. Hein- ' ■ — - 


has been directed to select suitable persons for tends importing a large number from Spain, and 
tbe scholarships, and to bave them immediately thinks the trees will thrive in all the cotton raising 


*-A little boy, two years old, son of II. Enearl, 

Jr., was burned to death in Cohoes on the 14th, ; 


ler’s patent,) to F. S. Clinch, Rochester. A 
Printers’ and Binders’ Press (same patent, and ex¬ 
hibited also by Mr. Clinch,) was awarded Vol. 
Transactions. 

— We shall hereafter have something to say in 
regard to the awards and omissions, at tho Fair 
caused by the inefficiency or neglect of certain 
committees. The complaints mado by exhibitors 
in Prominent departments, are matters of sincere 
regret, and require attention. A discussion 
of tlie subject, now, may suggest some reform 
in future management, which will prevent a recur¬ 
rence of like causes of complaint and promote the 
objects of the Society. 

Central Medical College. 


fifty miles from Elmira, and put up for the night. 
This village is situated in the midst of the rich 
bituminous coal fields of Northern Pennsylvania, 
and at the only point we had yet reached where 
the mines have been worked. Very little coal is 
now taken from the opening there, as the quality 
is inferior to that of other beds in the vicinity.— 
From this point to Williamsport, a distance of 25 
miles, there is the remains of what was in times 
gone by, the “ Williamsport & Elmira Railroad,” 
which has been in use for some years, to this place. 
Upon this road, in a rickety car, drawn by one 
poor horse, and a more sorry looking mule,we be¬ 
gan again at early dawu our pilgrimage. Relow 
Ralston the valley is wider and bears evidence of 
improvement. We noticed quite a number of 


placed in process ofpreparation. 

CF” A writer in the National Intelligencer 
suggests that the next Expedition sent to find 
Sir John Franklin, in the Arctic Seas, be pro- 


It is his intention to commence the by his c,othes taking fire wllil ° en S a g c d with other 
manufacture of olive oil. children in burning dry leaves. 

--- , -Tho people of Dade County, Georgia, at a 

; Voyagers. —The Utica Gazette says: meeting lately, resolved that if Georgia should se- 


Juvenilk Voyagers. —The Utica Gazette says: meeting lately, resolved that if Georgia should so- i < 

“ A little boy and girl, the first eight years old and cede from tlie Union, they would secede from Geor- jj 


, , . Uie Arctlc beas > be P r0 ‘ tbe other five, arrived in this city night before last, g i a and annex Dade county to Tennesee. 

vided with balloons, by which the lookout may having come from Ireland alone. They had been . _ The number of Jews in Paris is estimated at 
rise above the ice-mountains and get a view of e ‘ F who (1 resides ''ere, through 2();(JUo to 3()j0()0 _ There‘is one large synagogue, 

the country for a great distance. This he thinks for this city . °‘l m o St extraordinary S tHp to/two and flfteen houses of prayer—small synagogues, in 
is practicable, and he has good reason for think- children of such a tender age.” [ which regular service is held. 


ing good results would follow, from the fact that 
the English and American fleets wintered with- 


r this city. A most extraordinary trip for two I and fifteen houses of prayer—small synagogues, in 
ildren of such a tender age.” which regular service is held. 

- —-— -Mr. Thomas Ash, of Throgg’s Neck, West- 

Pennsylvania. — I’he election of State officers Chester Co., has this season raised a Bartlett pear, 


in fifteen miles of each other without bein'* ^! ok l dace ( ? 11 4 uesday: . At die last election for w hi c h weighs sixteen ounces, and measures eleven < 


and a half inches in circumference. 

-There is some talk of establishing “ West- 


- forges in operation, one nail factory, numberless 

The next annual course of lectures in this in- saw mills; also vast piles of pine lumber, strewn 
stitution will commence on the first Monday in along the track waiting for the “cars.” We 
November ensuing. Central Medical College is reached Williamsport early in the day, of which 
permanently located in this city, and has a regu- town and the country we purpose to speak another 
larly organized faculty with an entire complement time. + 

of professors, who enjoy a full share of the conli- -——• 

deuce and patronage of that portion of the pubiic World’s Fair Medals. —The N. Y. Tribune 


aware of their proximity. ‘ ° G° veruor f th ™« years si . nce ; Governor Johnson nnd a half inches in circum f ere nce. 

1 J the present Whig incumbent, was elected by 380 „ r . u.- v ,, . 

__ _---- plurality, in a vote of 336,664. Bigler, the Dern- - 1 here 18 8ome talk of estabb « b >ng West- 

John Russworm, once Governor of a col- ocratic candidate, is now elected by about 10,000 minater College,” (proposed to be located at Buffa- 
y of colored men in Africa, died recently at plurality. ' lo) at Geneseo. There could be no more dclight- 

ipe Palmas. He graduated from Bowdoin ( ful locality found in the State, 

illege, in 1827, and was the onlv colored man . StW” At the Woman’s Rights Convention, held -The Newport Mercury urges tlie farmers of 


deuce and patronage of that portion of the pubiic World’s Fair Medals. —The N. Y. Tribune 
who are favorably impressed with the Eclectic sa - s tbat bu t A ve of the large medals were award- 
practice of medicine, of which this institution is ed t0 tbe United States, as follows: 
the exponent. Tlie board of trustees have estab- To C. H. McCormick, Chicago, Illinois, for his 


ony of colored men in Africa, died recently at plurality. 

Cape Palmas. He graduated from Bowdoin . 7 777 , , 77 . 

College, in 1827, and was the only colored man • At the Woman s Rights Convention, held 
. , , , . f in Worcester last week, a letter of considerable 

who has ever been educated at that Institution, length from Harriet Martineau was read. She 
At the time of his death, he was Superintendent advocates the education of women for active, 
of Liberia, and enjoyed the confidence of tlie P ractical b<e - M,s - Coe was very warm and elo- 
people and the Government. A uant ’ a ‘ ld ^ rs ' Brown, Nichols and Smith ardent 

1 and confident in their advocacy of their opinions. 

~~ " The Convention was the largest and most anirna- 

Good Chronometer. —Lt. W. F. Murry, U. S. ted ever held by the women, 
navy, states that one of the chronometers used iu - 


Rhode Island to engage extensively in the raising < 
of sheep, for which the land is well adapted, and 
from which a good return may bo calculated upon. S 

-Thomas Kempshall, Esq., of Rochester, lias ' 

been elected Director in the Buffalo nnd Rochester 
Railroad, in place of Judge Whittlesey, deceased, , 
and Geo. H. Mumford, Esq., has been chosen Sco- ( 


lhe Grinnell expedition, No. 114 Roseby, is re¬ 
turned from tlie polar regions with a change in 


We are pained to hear of the death of An- retar y’ 

drew Meneely, the well known Bell Founder of - Thc first newspaper printed in Virginia was , | 

West Troy. He was a man of great energy of in 1780; the subscription price was §50 per annum 


lished a Female Department, which is in charge Virginia Reaper, 
of-Mrs, L. N. Fowler, M. D., who from her To David Dick, Meadville, Western Pa., for his 
spirit of investigation, her scientific and medical Ant * b fiction Press. 

acquirements, has obtained a wide spread and ,. T r ° J ba f )es u Goodyear, New Haven, Conn., for 
merited popularity. All desired information may rp ,. 

be obtained by addressing Wm. W. Hadi.e y.Dean Electric Clock! ^ 

of the Faculty, Rochester, N, Y. + To Geal Borden, Texas, 


its daily i ate, during a } ear and a half, of only the character, and universally beloved. His extensive for one copy; advertisements of moderate length 

lllroo VinrwtroHfK ^f --1 _ , , ,■ * j l i • i • , 1 ' 


To VV. Bond & Sftn, Boston, Mass., for an 
Electric Clock. 

To Geal Borden, Texas, for his Meat Biscuit. 


three hundredth part of one second in time. 

Dr. McClintock, of New York has been elected 
President of the New England Wesleyan Univer- 
sily, in place of Dr. Olin, deceased. Few men in 
the M. E. Church are so well qualified to dis- 
charge, acceptably, the duties of the responsible 
office.— Alb. Jour. 


business will be continued by his son, who inher- were inserted for ten dollars the first week, and 
its much of his father’s character. seven dollars for each week succeeding. 

' ’ •-A colored lady, named Eliza Greenfield, alias 

Sizable Quince. Mr. C. F. Crosman has laid ,< tbe Black Swan,” is creating great sensation at 
upon our table tlie largest quince we have seen for Buffalo, in the musical circles. She is said to have 
many a day. It weighs 1 j lbs., and measures 14 a powerful and sweet voice, and will shortly give 
inches. a series of concerts. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICA. 

Six Days Later from Europe. 

The mail steamer America arrived at Halifax, 
Oct. 1G. She has 108 passengers, children and 
servants inclusive, and 12 for Halifax. 

No American steamer had arrived at Liverpool 
since the Atlantic’s departure. 

, ' Breadstuff's in steady demand. 

■ Wheat and Flour—Buyers compelled to pay the 
( full prices of the previous week. 

\ Indian Corn in fair request. Stock light, and 
( no change in prices. 

( Dennison & Co.’s circular, reports wheat gene- 

I erally 1 penny per 70 lbs., and dour 6d. to Is. per 
bbl. dearer than last week. 

Provisions. —Beef—No important sales. Amer¬ 
ican Pork scarce—4 ea l° rs supplying their wants 
with Irish and Continental. Of bacon, the mar¬ 
ket was nearly clear; mo transaction reported.— 
Hams and shoulders continued dull. Lard im¬ 
proved in prices. Cheese in demand. Prices 
s steady. Tallow was 6d. per cwt. lower on the 
> week, with limited demand. 

I Ashes were in gtfod demand. Sales pots 2-7s. 
> 6d. Old pearls 28s. 6d; new 29s. Gd. 
c The Loudon money market appears to have uu- 
) dergone no change since last mail. The funds 
) fluctuated every day slightly and consols advanc- 
) ed 97£; the closing value on the 3d, however, 
? was 97. 

< Business was very limited and prices rather flat. 

') Railway shares closed on the 3d, with a slight 
( improvement. 

> American stocks remained at quotations almost 
( nominal. 

\ British and Foreign news is of little interest. 

/ Great Britain. —Public opinion was deeply 
l concentrated on the approaching close of the Ex- 
/ hibition, still peremptorily fixed for the 11th inst. 
t Two days were to be given afterwards for the free 
i admission of the Exhibitors, each being allowed to 
) introduce two friends, but the admission of the 
( public would cease on the 11th, and the public an- 
) nouncement of awards be made on the 15th, as 
( previously arranged. 

) The news from the Australian gold regions con- 
c liuue to arrive,confirmatory of previous assortments 
S as to the extent and richness of the supply. 

} Lord Londonderry had again addressed the Pres- 
\ ident of the French Republic, in reference to Ab- 
) del Kader, and the correspondence which amounts 
to nothing practical, is published in the journals of 
both France and England. 


\)t Blarkcts. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, ) 
Rochester, Oct. 23, 1851. j 


ARRIVAL OF THE ILLINOIS. 

The steamship Illinois, from Chagres, arrived 
Oct. 18. She brings the California mails of Sep¬ 
tember 13th. * 

A disease has broken out among the Chinese 
population of California, resembling the cholera. 
The dysentery is also very prevalent. 

The latest election returns show a majority of 
422 for the whig candidate for Governor. 

A division of the State still attracts considerable 
discussion. The members elected to the Legisla¬ 
ture from the southern counties are pledged to aid 
the movement. 

The Indians in the south are quiet, while those 
in the north are becoming troublesome. 

No executions have taken place since the sail¬ 
ing of the last steamer. 

The gold diggings continue to yield richly.— 
The auriferous quartz veins are being worked with 
great success. In the dry diggings, the miners 
are only waiting for rain to take out large amounts 
of gold. 

From reliable returns the whigs have elected two 
State Senators and the democrats 11. One whig 
and 5 democratic Senators hold over. 

The Senate consists of 23 members, In the 
Assembly, 14 whigs, 23 democrats and 2 indepen¬ 
dents are elected. The counties to be heard from 
will undoubtedly give the democrats a clear major¬ 
ity. That parly will have both branches and elect 
a U. S. Senator. 

Produce is being brought to market in abun¬ 
dance and of superior quality. 

Several vessels have left and were leaving for 
Sydney. 

The great specie train of the Pacific company 
was robbed seven miles from Panama. After rid¬ 
ing several miles, Capt. Garrison and his friends 
came up with the train, and founu it in the wildest 
confusion. Three of the guards had been shot by 
the robbers, and were lying in the road, two in a 
dying condition. The robbers had made off with 
one box of gold, but delayed by its weight, they 
were overtaken, two captured and the rest tied.— 
Five others, it is thought, will be caught. 

The robbers were told that the train contained 

$2,000,000. 

Dangerous Resemblance. —Berque, the man 
who was recently in the hands of a vigilant com¬ 
mittee in California, and came near being hung, 
owing to an unfortunate resemblance to Stewart, 
the convict, has been discharged fiom custody.— 
This man had several naarow escapes. First, he 
escaped hanging by the mob at San Francisco, 
was subsequently sentenced to death by a legally 
constituted court, and again was sentenced to 14 
years imprisonment. It seems that he was guilt¬ 
less of every charge brought against him, and 
owed all his misfortunes to the close resemblance 
in personal appearance to the convict above named. 
Several witnesses swore most positively to the 
identity of Berque, but subsequently, upon being 
confronted with Stewart, the real culprit, acknowl¬ 
edged their error. 

Periodical Issues ok the Tract Press. —Be¬ 
sides the daily publication of nearly four thousand 
books and thirty thousand smaller publications, the 
American Tract Society has an unprecedented cir¬ 
culation for its various periodicals. The Illustrated 
Family Christian Almanac has an annual sale of 
more than 300,000 copies. The American .Messen¬ 
ger, a monthly newspaper, is sent to about 200,000 
families. 'File Americaniseher Botschafter, or 
American Messenger in German, has a circulation 
exceeding 20,000 copies. And in the Messenger 
for this month we see the prospectus and specimen 
pages of a periodical for children, handsomely illus¬ 
trate.1, to be called “ The Child’s Paper.” 


Sealing Wax.— Do not use wax in sealing let¬ 
ters that are to be sent to California. In passing 
through the tropics the wax becomes melted, the 
letters are stuck together, and are frequently torn 
and mutilated in their separation. 

We think, in all cases, ’tis wiser and safer, 

To prepay your postage and seal witli a wafer. 


Death of James Buchanan.— We have to re¬ 
cord to-day, the death of Jamos Buchanan, Esq., 
for many years the British consul in this city. He 
was on a visit to his daughter in the vicinity of 
Montreal, where lie died suddenly, on Saturday 
ast, aged 81 years.— N. Y. Express. 


FLOUR—Flour is sold to the trade and for home use, at 
from $4®5, according to quality. Buckwheat Flour sells 
at $1,75®$0 per cwt. 

GRAIN—The sales of wheat daring the past week show 
a decline of several cents, and prices are now less than 
they have been in several years—good Genesee bringing 
only 81 ic. by the cargo; several cargoes having changed 
hands at that price, since our last quotations. We hear or 
one sale of 500 bu. extra Genesed which brought 84c; also 
3,00.) bu. Western at 69£c. Corn 48®50c. Oats and Bar¬ 
ley in good demand, the latter commanding G0(a)G2£c. 

POULTRY—Poultry does not come in sufficiently to fix 
the market. 

SHEEP PELTS—37£®75c. Lamb skins 18®3Sc. 

HAY—Hay is sold at previous quotations. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.@4,50,'3)5,00 Huttor, lb.12.]®13c 

Pork, mess.15,00(3)15,50 Cheese, lb.5£(®Gc 

Do. cwt.5,75(3)0,00 POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt.$0,00 Turkeys, lb.7(3)8c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00(3) 11,50 Chickens.5®7c 

Lard, tried.9£® 10 seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . .$5,00(3)5,50 

Hams, smoked. . .9.]®10.]c Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

Shoulders, do. .7®8c Flax.1,25(3)1,50 

Potatoes, bu.37,]®50c ( sundries. 

grain. ; Whitefish, bbl.$7,50®3 

Wheat,bu. .88®91c Codfish, cwt.3,50®4 

Corn,.48®50c Salt, bbl.1,06(3)1,12^ 

Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.25®38 

Rye.62j®69 Do. dried.G2j 

Oats.28®31c Eggs, doz.In® 11 

Barley.60®G2^c Beans, bu.1,00® 1,25 

hides. Hay, ton.G®in,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ,.3,50®4,00 Wood, hard,cord.. .3®4,00 

Calf, lb.8® 10c Do. soft,.2®2,50 

Sheep Pelts.371®75* Wool, lb.30®40c 

Lamb skins.18®3cc | Flour barrels.2S®32 

New York Market 

NEW YORK. Oct. 20, 6 P M—ASHES—More active 
and steady. Sales of bbls at 5 37 for Pearls, 4_ 87 for 
Pots. 

FLOUR—The low grades of Western and State Flour 
are better. Demand good with light receipts. More firm¬ 
ness in the market. Sales G,000 bills at 3 81 for State; 389 
®§1 for Michigan, Indiana and Ohio; 4 06@4 25 lor pure 
Genesee Canadian continues scarce and is wanted. Rye 
flour and cornmeal steady and in small supply. 

GRAIN—Wheat in small supply and prime firm and 
common is heavy. Demand for shipping and milting. 
Sales 10,000 bu white Michigan at 8534@86. Rye is in do 
mandat 71. Harley quiet and less plenty, 72®80. Corn 
firm and in demand for the East, export and the home 
trade Prime mixed Western is scarce. Sales 26,500 bu 
at 55®5G for unsouud, 59)4 for good to prime western 
mixed, 61 for round yellow. 

PROVISIONS—Market heavy for Pork—demand for re¬ 
tail. §15 12 for New Mess; §15 fur old do; 15 75 for new 
prime, wnieh is scarce; 12 25 for old do. The latter dull 
and plenty. Beef freely ottered and quiet—8 50® 10 62 
for mess; 5 50@6 50 for prime. Goo 1 dressed hogs plenty 
and saleable at 6 75®7 50. Lard plenty and heavy, 8J4@ 
9>i. Cheese active and market firm at 6@6)£. Butter 
plenty and more saleable—8® 11 for Ohio, 10@15 for 
State. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Oct. 18.—Flour—The demand for the me¬ 
dium and better grades of Western and State Flour con¬ 
tinues fail; for the East and local trade, and the market is 
very firm. The receipts are not so large as they were a 
day or two since and the sales are fully equal to the re¬ 
ceipts. Tile transaction this morning reach 1,500 bbls at 
3 75@3 87 for common State and Western; 3 87@54 for 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana; §4@4 12 for pure Genesee. 
Cornmeal is steady but inactive. Buckwheat Is in good 
deman 1 at easier rates. Sales 300 1001b bags at 2 12>4@ 

2 15)4—bags extra. 

Grain—There is a fair milling demand for State Wheat 
and the market is steady. Sales 4,000 bu Genesee at 91. 
Corn is in better supply and the market favors the buyer. 
The demand is fair, with sales 12,300 bu at 54@55 for 
slightly imperfect to sound Western mixed. In the course 
of the afternoon of yesterday, the Barley market gather¬ 
ed strength, and buyers were not disposed to take the of¬ 
ferings of the morning at holders’ prices. The sales yes¬ 
terday reached 34,000 bu, which sums up all the offerings, 
73®74 for ordinary to good two-rowed, and 76)4 @79)4 
for fair to good four-rowed. The offerings this morning 
were less in the aggregate than any previous day during the 
week, and the market was firmly maintained. The sales, 
including one cargo to arrive on Monday, sum up 16,800 
bu at 72@73 for ordinary to good two-rowed, and 7 S @80 
for good prime four-rowed. Oats are dull at 36@37c for 
State. Rye is quiet. 

Canal Receipts, Albany, Oct. 17.—Flour 1,380 bbls: 200 
do Beef; Corn 10,750 bu. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Oct. 20.—There was but a moderate in¬ 
quiry for Flour on Saturday and sales did not reach over 
1500 bbls at 3 I3)4@3 15 for Ohio; 3 25@3 31 for Michigan 

3 37)4 for Southern Ohio. There was but a moderate in¬ 
quiry for Wheat, and the views of holders were above 
those of buyers which restricted business to 5,000 bu of 
red Ohio at 63. The market for Corn was very quiet, 
with sales 5,000 bu Toledo at 42c. Oats sold to the extent 
of 12,000 bu at 25c. 

Canal freights firm; 12c on Corn; 51c on Flour to Al¬ 
bany: 60@62c on flour to New York. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Oct. 13.—At Washington Yard—1,550 
beeves, (900 from the South and the balance from this 
Stale.) Demand fair. Prices ranged at from $6,00(3)7,50 
per cwt., as in quality. About 200 left over. 

At Browning’s—Ottered, 70 Cows and Calves, and 5,- 
500 Sheep an 1 Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $20, to 30®40; as in 
quality: left over 20. 

Sheep—Sales at from $1,75 to 2,75®4. Lambs $1,25 to 
2,25®3,2o; left over 1,000. 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 300 Beef Cattle offered.— 
Prices ranging at from $0®7; ail sold. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $20, 28® 10; all sold. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,890 offered; -"ales Sheep at from 
$1,50, to 2,5U®4; Lambs $1,25 to 2,25®3—200 unsold. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 15.—At market, 1,018 Cattle, about 
1,200 Beeves, and 781 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,00 per cwt.; first quality 
$5,50; second do. $4,75; third do. 4; ordinary 3,25. 

Hides—Market unsettled. 

Tallow—$5,25 per cwt. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5®6. 

Stores—Working oxen—$00,75, 82®90. 

Cows and Calves—$18, 30, 40®50. 

Yearlings, $8, ID® 13. 

Two years old, $12. 17®23. 

Three years old, $17. 25®32. 

Sheep and Lambs—1,326 at market. 

Prices—Extra, $4, 5®7. By lot, $1,75, 2,25®2,75. 

Swine—5®0c. retail; fat hogs 4[®5c. 

Remarks—Good cattle are in demand, are scarce, and 
sell readily at fair prices. The market for all the qualities 
is a shade better than it was last week. Sheep and lambs 
are quick, and are nearly all sold. The price of hides is 
unsettled, most of the former contracts having expired. 

08 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 136over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Oct. 10.—Atmarkct.1,400 Beef Cattle, 975 
Stores, 15 pairs Working Oxen, 75 Cows and Calves, 5,- 
00D Sheep and Lambs, and 1,650 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $6,50; 1st quality $0,25; 2d 
do $5@5,75; 3d do. $4®4,75. 

Yearlings—$8, 9®13. 

Two years old, $12, 17®22. 

Three years old, $18, 23®30. 

Working Oxen—$68, 75, 85, 92®95. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 24, 27, 29, 31®35. 

Sheep and Lambs—$1 50®3. A few extra at $4. 

Swine—4jc®5ic: retail l]®6c; fat hogs,(of which there 
was of the above reported OnO) at ljc. 


Married, 

At Manhcim, Herkimer Co., on the7th inst., by the Rev. 
Mr. Ktiieskern, ASA C. BOWEN, of Bowen’s Prairie, 
Iowa,and Miss ARMENIA YORAN, daughter of Jacob 
Yoran, Esq.,of Manheiin. 

Also, at the same time and place, by the same, Mr. 
SAMUEL BAUM, of St. Johnsville, and Miss ELMIRA 
YORAN, of the former place. 


JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and fo 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-4L] No. 24 Exchange Street 


“GFT THE BEST. 

WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 

Or” UNABRIDGED.„^UJ 

PRICE REDUCED TO $6,00. 

Containing three times the matter found i.i any oilier 

English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any 
Abridgment of this work; a Geographical Table 
of 12,000 Names, Illustrative Quotations, and 
other peculiarities and advantages found in 110 
other work, yet is sold at a trilling advance 
above the price ot o.lier and limited 
Dictionaries. 

The Legislature of New York have just passed an Act 
to lurnish this work to the Common Scnools of the Stat,. 

[From lion. J. C. Spencer \ 

Albany, June 18th, 1851. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 

Gentlemen-—After the testimony to the extraordinary 
merit of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the English language 
which has been borne by the illustrious Statesmen, 
Scholars and Writers of this country, and by Lite 
most competent judges in England, it seems almost pre¬ 
sumptuous for me to express an opinion on the subject, 
but as your polite note of the 10th inst., seems to invite 
such an expression, I comply. 

More than twenty years ago I procured the Quarto edi¬ 
tion and have used it constantly ever since. My pursuits 
in life have rendered it necessary to consult it frequently, 
as well as other works of a kindred or similar character, 
particularly Dr. Johnson’s Quarto, of the latest and best 
edition, Richardson’s Dictionary, Crabbe’s Synonyms, 
and Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. In profession¬ 
al, political, and literary discussions, the turning point of 
the argument has often been the exact meaning of words, 
as ascertained not only from their use, but from tlipir de¬ 
rivation: while in many cases, perhaps in the majority of 
them, the works referred too have failed-to give the desired 
information, that of Dr. Websier lias always furnished 
precisely what has been desired, and 1 have long felt indi¬ 
vidually indebted to the illustrious author,for the labor and 
time he has saved me by his unwearied patience, profound 
learning, and unsurpassed industry. 

It is unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our lan¬ 
guage extant. It is a model of copiousness and precision, 
and its great accuracy in the definition and derivation of 
words, gives it an authority that no other work 011 the sub¬ 
ject possesses. It is constantly cited and rel ed on in our 
Gourts ot Justice, in our Legislative bodies, and public 
discussions, as entirely conclusive. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that such a work is a 
treasure which cannot be dispensed with by any one who 
would thoroughly understand and correctly use his mother 
toi.guc. It should be in every school in our land, that our 
youth may not be obliged, as I have been, to unlearn the 
false pronunciation, the unsound philology, and the erro¬ 
neous definitions, which were taught me in my childhood. 

The elegance and correctness of your edition—so cheap 
for a book of its size—one third of what I gave for the first 
edition—are alike creditable to your taste and enterprise, 
and worthy of the great work which will ever stand forth 
a monument of the science and literature of our country. 


G> a 


“ A Dictionary is the last book which a scholar ever 
wants to have abridged, the process being sure to cut off 
THE VERY MATTER WHICH HE MOST VAL¬ 
UES.—Chronotype. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and forsale by SAGE & BRO., WM. ALLING, VVAN- 
ZER, FOOT & GO., E. HARROW, D. HOYT, Roches¬ 
ter; and Booksellers generally. 

Fruit Farm for Sale, 

-- THE well known Langwortiiy Place, sit- ficcA 
x|§jg; uated on the east side of the river, midway w, 

from the city of Rochester and the mouth of J jjlljY . 
t lie Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from the 
city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— 
Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed to con¬ 
tain 40 acres. The house is of strictly cottage structure, 
and built of cobble stone; convenient in all its parts. The 
soil or character of the earth is of a sandy or gravely loam, 
pleasant and easy to work, and in a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The fruit is composed of all the most popular kinds 
which are known in the country. It may be said that the 
peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in num¬ 
bers over all others. The whole are in their zenith of 
fruiting. No inducement would tempt me to leave so prof¬ 
itable and rural a place, were it not for v failure of health. 

II. N. LANGWORTHY. 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 91tf 

Potatoes,— White Mercer. 

I AA BARRELS of the White Mcrcer(Seedling) Po- 
1 UU tato now offered for sale! This remarkable white 
potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of beau¬ 
tiful shape, its proportion much like the long pink-eye, 
being a little more flattened. 

This potato was obtained by the subscriber, from the 
seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since, it receiv¬ 
ed the first premium from the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and 
a diploma was awarded for the same by the Monroe Coun¬ 
ty Ag. Society. 

Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron¬ 
dequoit, increased popularity with farmers and gardeners, 
to so great an extent, that its only limits of propagation is 
the want of seed. I am credibly informed that one ot the 
largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception of 
a few bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, but 
they could not be obtained. 

The quality and habits of the White Mercer, aie, very 
white outside and in; mealy and of good flavor; longer 
keeping than any other potato that I am acquainted with, 
it is a late grower.requiring early planting; and is less sub¬ 
ject to rot than any other potato known in these parts. 

Jt'g’’” Brice, $2,50 per barrel. Orders through the Roch¬ 
ester Post-office, will be attended to. 

H. N. LANGWOR THY. 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf 


V HANNINUTON’S 

CELEBRATED DIORAMA, 

O F THE CREATION AND DELUGE, are now on 
exhibition at 

CONCERT HALL. 

O’” This is not a Panorama, but it is a combina¬ 
tion of Artificial and Mechanical Work, which has been 
produced at an expense of nearly Ten Thousand Dol¬ 
lars, representing the Creation of the World, the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, Beast Walking, Fish Swimming, Birds 
Flying and Singing, Adam and Eve, in the Garden of 
Eden, &c., &c - 

Also,human beings striving to escape the terrible deluge, 
the rising flood of waters, the terrific thunder, the flashing 
lightning, the howling storm, the floating Ark, and beauti¬ 
ful rainbow, all of which are represented with a faithful¬ 
ness and vividness that defies description—all that can be 
said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hannington, U 10 
Prince of Dioramists, and this is his master piece. 
Rochester, October 7, 1851. 93tf 

ITIAHSHALL’S BOOK BINDERY, 

TURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
Buffalo streets, over Sage &. Brother’s Book- 
■’ slo re- Rochester, N. Y. 

vtSuftwy Music books. Pamphlets. Periodicals, &c., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books renound ; 
Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short nonce.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done'at low prices. 
Janu ary, 1851. [57-tf.j F. H. MARSHALL 


FURNITURE ROOMS, 

The Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 
rrui E subscriber, having removed his large slock of Cab- 
X inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
State St. | lately occupied by Majors. II. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which he believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and assubstantially manufactured, and as complete as atfy 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes, tec., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 
enumerated, lie lias also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c... &c. By his 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from (lie prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. lie has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which lie 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

70eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

yrfjwSfe. THE Subscribers are prepared to supply their for- 
CySSt lner patrons ana the public generally, with the 
ver y *’ est of TREES, and the most esteemed 
varieties of 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries. 
Plums, Apricots, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c. 
Together with a general assortment of Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Roses, and Green House Plants. 

DWARF PEAR TREES. 

40,000 Dwarf I’ear Trees; of those varieties only 
which are known to succeed well upon the Quince s'oek. 
Our stocks are all imported and the trees too fine to need 
recommending. 

Our prices are made to correspond with the expense ol 
raising, not with the scarcity of the articles these trees are 
therefore within the reach of all. 

Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers are unsur¬ 
passed. 

A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices furn¬ 
ished to ail applicants. BISSELL & HOOKER, 
[91w8] Rochester Commercial Ntiiseries. 

Sept. 23, 1851. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN, 

S IECOND EDITION.—A Treatise intended to Illustrate 
> and explain the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theorj 
and Practice of all operations connected with the propa 
gating, transplanting, pruning and training of orchard and 
garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, 
&c., laying out and arranging different kinds of orchards 
and gardens, the selection of suitable varieties for different 
purposes and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, 
treatment of disease, destruction of insects. Descriptions 
and uses of implements, &c., illustrated with upward ol 
one hundred and fifty figures, representing different parts 
of trees, all practical operations, forms of trees, designs 
for plantations, implements, &c. By P Barry, of the Mt. 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1vol. 12mo. 

“ It*s one of the most thorough works of the kind wc 
have ever seen, dealing in particular as well as generali¬ 
ties, and imparting many valuable bints relative to soil, 
manures, [mining and transplanting.”—[Boston Gaz. 

“ A mass of useful information is collected, which will 
give the work a value even to those who possess the best 
works on the cultivation of fruit yet published.”—[Eve 
ning Post. 

“ His work is one of the completest, and, ns we have 
every reason for believing, most accurate to lx: obtained on 
the subject.”—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

“ A concise Manual of the kind here presented has long 
been wanted, and we will venture to say, that should this 
volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus¬ 
trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would be 
doubled in five years, and the quality, too, greatly improv¬ 
ed. Here may be found advice suited to all emergencies, 
and the gentleman farmer may find direction for the sim¬ 
plest matters, as well as those which trouble older beads. 
The book, we think, will be found valuable.”—[Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 

“ It is full of directions as to the management of trees, 
nnd buds,and fruits.and is a valuable and pleasant book.” 
—[Albany Evening Journal. 

“ The work is prepared with great judgment, and found¬ 
ed on the practical experience of the Author—is of far 
greater value to the cultivator than most of 1 be popular 
compilations on the subject.[N. Y. Tribune. 

“ This book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is 
saying a great deal, while we have the popular works of 
Downing, Thomas, and Coie. Mr. Barry lias then a field 
to himself which lie occupies with decided skill and abil¬ 
ity.”—[Prairie Farmer. 

RURAL HOMES. 

S KETCHES of Houses suited to American Country 
Life, with Original Designs, Plans, <Stc. 1 vol. 12mo. 
By G. Wheeler, Architect. 

Short, simple, and comprehensive directions to nil desi¬ 
rous of building—embracing every variety of home, usu¬ 
ally needed. It commences with the first foot tread upon 
the spot chosen for the house; details the considerations 
that should weigh in selecting the site—gives models of 
buildings, differing in character, extent and cost, and suit¬ 
ed to particular localities, and to circumstances, fully en¬ 
larged upon—shows how to harmonize the building with 
the surroundingseenery, and to reconcilecconomical ex¬ 
penditure with truest refinement of taste—teaches how 
healthfully to warm and ventilate—assists in selecting 
furniture and the innumerable articles of utility, and or¬ 
nament used in constructing and finishing—with remarks 
upon the adjuncts to a house—its entrance Lodge—and its 
numerous out-buildings, it concludes with final practical 
directions to Building Amateurs, giving a few useful hints 
as to drawing up writton descriptions, specifications, and 
contracts. The work is amply illustrated, and the esti¬ 
mates supplied are reliable and have been carefully made.. 
Just published by CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York; and 
for sale by all the Booksellers in the United States. 93tf 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, 

To seeoursel’s as ithers see us. 

S O rote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, and an oppor¬ 
tunity is now otl’ered to carry out the I’oet’s suggestion, 
Qie subscriber having taken rooms in the ( ould Building, 
No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 
daguerrian business, in its numerous branches. Having 
received instructions of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, 
together with six years constant practice in the business, 
lie flatters himself that he can take pictures, which for 
strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed, lie 
also lias the latest improved instruments which enables 
him to take a perfect likeness of a child in two seconds. 

Pictures put in good morocco cases for $1, and satisfac¬ 
tion warranted. 

Reader, perhaps you cannot do a betterthingnow while 
your mind is upon the subject, then go with your family 
and secure the shadow ere the substance fade. How many 
of you have lost a father, a mother, or a little prattling 
child, without a shade of resemblance to recognize their 
features. After the separation some little toy or a trifling 
article of apparel is often kept and cherished lor years ns a 
token of remembrance, how much more valuable would 
be a well executed daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— 
Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect 
likeness of yourself, taken when a child? It would show 
the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances. 
This satisfaction you can now afford to your children, and 
should they be snatched from your embrace by the cold 
hand of death, your possession of their daguerreotype like¬ 
nesses, if taken by a good artist, will afford sweet conso¬ 
lation; and if the present opportunity is not improved you 
may at some future period have reason to ibel grateful’for 
these gentle hints from I. N. BLOODGOOD, Daguerrean, 
who can always be found at his rooms, where the citizens 
of this city and surrounding country are respectfully in¬ 
vited to call. 88-tf 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PERKINS, 

[LateE. F.Smith & Co.’,—Established in 1826.] 
■Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. F. SMITH. | w. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, irctri the same sources and u|>on equally 
favorable terms witn those ol New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorableas thoseof New 
York Jobbers. Weshall at all times have a stock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords 113 facilities 
not possessed by any oth^r house in the trade in Rochester, 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal wi.hout 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 66 ytso 
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DESCRIPTION! 

_ J P FOGG & BROTHER. 

EMERY & CO.’S 

N E\4 YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi¬ 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

\Ve have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purcliase 
horse | owers, &c., to examine it 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

68 State street, Rochestsr. 


ELECTION NOTICE. 

M ONROE COUNTY, ss.: Sheriff’s Office.—A general 
Election is to be held in the County of Monroe, on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next; at which will be clioson the Officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copythereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester, Aug. 23, 1851. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State op New York, Secretary’s Office, ^ 
Albany, August 14, 1851. j 
To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Election to be held in this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No¬ 
vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
wit: 

A Judgeof the Court of Appeals, in the place of Sam¬ 
uel A. Foot. 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan 
A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller 
A State Treasurer, in the placeof Alvah Hunt 
An Attorney General, in the placeof lxjvi S. Chutfield. 

A State Engineer and Survey or, in the placeof Hezekiaii 
C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
and 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 
II. Wells. 

All of whose terms of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in the place of Henry W. T. .lor, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty seventh District,in the 
place of Samuel Miller, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to be elected for said county: 

Three members of Assembly; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the place of John H. 
Thompson; 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places of Wm. B. 
Alexander ana W:n. L. Brock; 

A County Judge, in the piac" of Patrick G. Buchan; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Moses Spe—v: , 

A County Treasurer, in the place of Lewis Seiye; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day 01 
Deccmlier next. Yours, respectfully. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
N. B.—All papers in said County will please insert this 
nonce once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. 

A >?£•;?♦ 25, ?°5. f . §otd 

EMERY~& GO’S.” 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are ofiered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all ihe tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, firsi with tiie owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you ofteuer than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a suiicrior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY &. CO. 
76-tf 

A. W, Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

lyillE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
JL (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the pnr|X)ses for 
which pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries. Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.c. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a bouse or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 3u gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise J00 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No, 2] do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 

revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

70tl _CARY & BRAINARD. 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rp HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “Rochester 
JL Seed Store,” lias recently openedjhe aboveestablisli- 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEELS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiicd upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

lie also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

A^so, Green House and llot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and birdseed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 

C ORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from $3 to $7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERyT" 

# S. MOUESONj at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peacii and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items ottered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so'icited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf _ S. MOULSON. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the put) 110 
and especially book and periodical publishers, a ultiors, 
&c. —that he lias established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fampn- 
lets. Periodicals, Cuts of all kit.ds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.? Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c,, Plates blocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. Aft work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
imn in this city, and now that one is in 0 [>erntion, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to the 
enterprise. 

Foundry in Tahnan Block Buffalo sires,. Ail or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. VJ. BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. [63-tf] 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, of 
allkindsof Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 
rwietiy E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, WayneCo.,N. Y. 
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LIFE IN THE AUTUMN WOODS. 


BY 1\ P. COOKE. 


Summer has gone! 

And fruitful Autumn has advanced so far, 

That there is warmth not heat in the broad sun, 

And you may look with steadfast gaze upon 
The ardors of his car ; 

The stealthy frosts, whom his spent looks embolden, 
Are making the green leaves golden. 

What a brave splendor 
Is in the October air! How rich and clear— 

How life-full, and all joyous ! We mustrender 
Love to the Spring-time, with its sproutings tender, 
As to a child quite dear— 

But autumn is a noon, prolonged, of glory— 

A manhood not yet hoary. 

I love the woods 

In this best season of the liberal year ; 

I love to haunt their whispering solitudes, 

And give myself to melancholy moods, 

With no intruder near ; 

And find strange lesions, as I sit and ponder, 

In every natural wonder. 

A strong joy fills— 

A rapture far beyond the tongue’s cold power— 

My heart in golden autumn : fills and thrills ! 

And 1 would rather stalk the breezy hills— 
Descending to my bovver 
Nightly by the bold spirit of health attended— 

Than pine where life is splendid. 



THE OFFICE-SEEKER’S FATE. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


That all, says the National Intelligencer, 
that is sent abroad from Washington by 
letter-writers for the newspapers is not gos¬ 
pel, and that some is hardly creditable, is 
certainly true. But one meets occasional¬ 
ly in the distant newspapers, sketches which, 
so far from being mere inventions, or even 
exaggerations of fact, are life-like pictures 
of scenes, the truthfulness of which will be 
attested by all who have been placed in 
circumstances to observe and remark their 
leading traits. A letter of this character 
) now lies before us. However tempted by 
^ descriptions of one or two individual cases, 
( the statures of which would be immediately 
) recognized by many, we select, as both 
) instructive and interesting, the following 
s general view of a class of cases of which 
< whoever has lived as long at Washington as 
( we have, cannot but have known frequent 

> instances : 

If you were ever in Washington not 
long after the commencement of an Admin- 
; istration, you will not forget the army of 
( armies of office hunters that thronged the 
; avenues, crowded the lobbies, crammed the 
ante-rooms of the Secretaries of the De- 
) partments, and literally besieged the Presi- 
l dent in his own castle, the White House. 

> The scenes in the vestibules and ante- 
) rooms of the Secretaries in these office- 

> seeking times are very rich and very humili¬ 
ating. For instance, Mr. John Smith, a man 

; of fine feelings, and a respectable citizen in 
his own town, comes up to get, if he can, 
the appointment of a one thousand dollar 
post-office. He is backed by “ all his 
friends his letters from Col. Bull, who 
once shook hands with the President, and 
from Saul Sykes, Esq., who once rode in 
the stage with the President’s mother ; 
from Hon. Peter Parsley, who was once a 
a representative in Congress, and had been 
presented, with fifty others, to his Excel¬ 
lency in the east room at a levee, and re¬ 
minds him of it in his letter : and perhaps 
a letter, from Mrs. Brimble, an ex-Senator’s 
lady, to the lady of the President. 

Armed thus, Mr. John Smith deems him¬ 
self irresistible. He expects to carry all be¬ 
fore him. He alights from the cars in 
AVashington, and looks round upon the 
crowd with a patronizing eye. He orders 
a hack with an emphasis. He commands 
a room a Gadsby’s. He the next day walks 
among the big bugs as big a bug as they. 
He delivers bis letters. He finds the Presi¬ 
dent’s lady is out, and gives it to the por¬ 
ter. He has not been a week in Washing¬ 
ton, at three dollars and a half a day at 
Gadsby’s before he learns the late lesson, 
that in Washington letters of introduction 
are “matters of course,” and, like every 
thing else, that are “ matters of course,” 
are esteemed worthless. Nobody reads or 
notices them. They prove nothing. Two 
words with an honorable Senator or Repre¬ 
sentative from the applicant’s part of the 
country, a President or Secretary thinks 
more of than of a whole mail-bag of “letters 
of introduction.” The man who goes with¬ 
out one is more likely to succeed than he 
who depends on them. I would sooner 
trust a man who carried his character in 
his face rather than in his pocket. 

Mr. Smith having delivered his letters, 
and especially that to the President, goes at 
the reception hour to the White House to 
see him. The President usually receives 
men on business from ten to one. During 
these three hours the office-seekers throng 
the hall and out chamber to his room, each 
waiting his turn ; for it is first come, first 
served. Mr. John Smith having made his 
way to the landing, finds it filled with peo¬ 
ple, like a depot platform waiting for the 
train. Some of the men pace up and down, 
rapidly at every turn, casting their eager 


glances at a shut door, outside of which 
stands a servant with his hands filled with 
cards; for each visiter as he came up hand¬ 
ed his card till the attendant holds a pile 
of fifty, laid in regular order. Mr. Smith 
has come too late; he has delayed to be more 
than usually particular about his toilet, and 
his card made the fifty-first—that is fifty- 
one men have got to have audience before 
his turn comes. But he is yet ignorant of 
this fact, (but he learns it by heart by and 
by.) He now bows respectfully to the wai¬ 
ter, and asks him why he does not an¬ 
nounce him by going in and telling the 
President he is waiting. “The President 
is engaged,” answers the man rather short¬ 
ly. Before Mr. Smith can say more he is 
hustled away by seventeen gentlemen, each 
anxious to know when his own turn is com¬ 
ing. They hear, and go pacing up and 
down again. What a noise. Full one 
hundred boots tramping up and down in 
ceaseless foot-fails. Men can’t sit still wait¬ 
ing in suspense. They must keep in motion. 

Mr. Smith thinks he never saw so much 
walking. Hardly two gentlemen walked 
in pairs. Every man seemed to pace up 
and down alone, and to be shy of his neigh¬ 
bor. Doubtless all were strangers to each 
other, and felt that the presence of the rest 
interfered with their own success and pros¬ 
pects of audience. Mr Smith thought they 
all wore a scowl and had a sheepish look. 
After waiting an hour, he begins to feel 
sheepish himself. He feels it beneath his 
dignity to be dancing attendance this way 
— he a free American! He has seen full 
a score admitted one by one. It is fast ap¬ 
proaching one o’clock. He sees a man 
about to go in his turn, when three mem¬ 
bers of Congress appear ; and the man is 
gently put back and the members admitted. 
“Why is this?” he fiercely demands.— 
“Members of Congress always take prece¬ 
dence of all who go in by card, sir,” an¬ 
swers the attendant. Mr. Smith sighs at 
this new obstacle. His fancy conceives a 
continued procession of M. G.’s calling on 
the President. Mr. Smith goes away at 
one o’clock, his card and the thirty-lourth 
on the list. “Come again to-morrow,” says 
the patient attendant. 

The next day he is at his post with four 
score more. But it is a committee day, 
and the President is closeted with detailed 
committees from the Senate or House from 
ten to one. Not a soul is admitted by card! 
After three weeks, Mr. Smith, sees the 
President to be told “ to leave his papers 
and they will be examined.” He waits 
three weeks more in the ante-room to get 
a second interview with the President, to 
ask him if he has “ examined his papers.” 
The President refers him to the proper de¬ 
partment where his papers have been sent. 

It takes him thirty-three days heel kicking 
in the Secretary’s ante-room before he can 
get audience of this great man. Five times 
his bill at Gadsby’s has been made out and 
laid upon his dressing table. At length, 
in despair, he waylays the Secretary as he 
is stepping into his carriage. “Oh, ah, Mr. 
John Smith ! True, sir! Yes, your pa¬ 
pers have been examined, and they are 
perfectly satisfactory. But”— 

“Perfectly satisfactory, sir! I am de¬ 
lighted!” exclaimed Mr. Smith with exquis¬ 
ite happiness. 

But I am sorry to have to say that the 
office you seek is not vacant. It is our de¬ 
termination to retain the present incumbent. 
Good morning, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smith looks after the Secretary’s 
carriage as it rolls away. His eyes are dim 
witji tears. He thinks of his debts at Gads¬ 
by’s, incurred on hope ; of the borrowed 
money on which he came to Washington, 
to be paid on his return : of his wife and 
children;and the next morning Mr. Smith’s 
body is found in Goose river! 

The Coroner’s inquest reported, “Death 
by drowning.” The Recording Angel re¬ 
cords, “Death b} r office seeking .”—Notches 
Courier. 


ROMANCE IN SHIPWRECK. 


Many interesting as well as painful in¬ 
cidents connected with the explosion and 
wreck of the Pulaski steamer (which occur¬ 
red some ten or fifteen years ago,) are rela¬ 
ted by those who were saved from destruc¬ 
tion. Amongst others, the following is told 
of Mr. Ridge, from New Orleans, and a 
Miss Onslow, from some of the southern 
States, two of the unfortunates who were 
picked up on the fifth day, about fifty miles 
from land. It is stated of the gentleman, 
that he lmd been sitting on the deck, alone, 
for half an hour previous to the accident.— 
Another gentleman, who was walking near 
him at the time of the explosion, was thrown 
overboard, and himself was precipitated 
nearly over the side of the boat and stun¬ 
ned. He recovered immediately, as he 
supposed, when he heard some one remark 
—“Get out the small boat—she is sinking.” 

He was not acquainted with a solitary 
individual in the boat. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it was natural to suppose he would 
feel quite as much concern for himself as 
any one else. He was consequently among 
the foremost of those who sought the small 
boat for safety, and was about to step into 
it, when he discovered a young lad}’, whom 
he recognized as one whose appearance 


had sundry times, during the passage, ar¬ 
rested his attention. Her protector was 
the gentleman who was walking on deck 
and blown over board. He sprang towards 
her to take her into the small boat ; but in 
the crowd and confusion he lost sight of her 
and he supposed she was with some of her 
friends. During Lis fruitless search, the, 
small boat shoved off. The night rang: 
with the prayers and shrieks of the 
helpless and drowning. He turned away 
in despair, and tumbled over a coil of small 
rope. Hope, like the expiring spark, bright¬ 
ened again. He caught up the rope—lashed 
together a couple of settees—threw them 
upon a piece of an old sail, and a small 
empty cask, and thus, equipped, launched 
upon the element. 

It was all the work of a moment. He 
believed death inevitable, and that effort 
was his last grasp for life. His vessel bore 
him up much better than he expected, and 
he was consoling himself with his escape, 
such as it was, while others were perishing 
all around him, when he discovered a fe¬ 
male struggling for life almost within his 
grasp. He left his ark—swarm but twice 
his length—seized his object, and returned 
safely to his craft again, which proved suf¬ 
ficient to sustain them both, but with their 
heads and shoulders only above the water. 

The female was the young lady for whom 
lie had lost a passage in the small boat.— 
She fancied their boat would be unable to 
support them both, and said —“You will 
have to let me go to save' yourself.” He 
replied—“ We live, or we die together.” 

Soon after they drifted upon a piece of 
the wreck, probably a part of the same 
floor or partition, torn asunder by the ex¬ 
plosion. This, with the aid of the settees 
fastened beneath it, proved sufficient to 
keep them out of the water. About this 
time, one of the small boats came towards 
them, but already heavily loaded. He im¬ 
plored them t.o take in the young lady. But 
she said no ; she could not leave him. 

Of the boat which bore them all in quiet 
and safety but half an hour before, nothing 
was to be seen but scattered pieces of the 
wreck. The small boats were on their way 
towards the shore — their own craft being 
light and lightly loaded drifted far away 
from a scene indescribably heart-rending, 
and which he still shudders to think of. 

At daylight nothing was visible to them 
but the heavens and a waste of waters.— 
In the course of the day they came in sight 
of land, and for a time were confident of 
reaching it; but during the succeeding night 
the wind changed, and soon after day-light 
next morning it vanished again, and with 
all their lively hopes of escaping their 
dreadful dilemma. On the third day a sail 
hove in sight, but beyond hailing distance. 

When found, they were sadly burned by 
the sun—starved and exhausted though in 
possession of their faculties, and able to 
move and talk. But their pain and suffer¬ 
ing was not without a pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment. The romantic part of the story of 
their expedition is yet to come, and there is 
no telling how much longer they would 
have subsisted on the same food that seems 
to have aided in sustaining them so well 
such a length of time. 

The intrepidity he displayed—the risk 
he run—the danger he incurred, and, above 
all, the magnanimity he evinced in saving 
her life—strangers as they were to each 
other—at the imminent hazard of his own, 
elicite from her at once the warmest and 
strongest feelings of gratitude toward him, 
and before the tortures of hunger and thirst 
commenced, kindled that passion which 
burns nowhere else as it burns in woman’s 
bosom. 

On the other hand, her good sense, her 
fortitude, and presence of mind at the most 
perilous moment—and particularly her 
readiness to meet and share with him the 
fate that awaited them,—excited on his part 
an attachment which was neither to be dis¬ 
guised nor deferred. And there, upon the 
“ waters wild,” amid the terrors which sur¬ 
rounded, and the fate which threatened 
them, in the presence of an all seeing God, 
did they pledge their mutual love, and de¬ 
clare, if their lives were spared, the desti¬ 
ny which misfortune had united, should 
then be made inseparable. 

After their rescue he informed her that 
a sense of duty impelled him to apprise her, 
that, by the misfortune which had befallen 
them, he had lost every dollar he possessed 
on earth (amounting to $25,000) that he 
was “ in poverty to his lips”—a beggar 
amongst strangers, without the means of 
paying for a single meal of victuals : and, 
painful as was the thought of separation to 
him, he offered to release her from her en¬ 
gagement, if it was her choice to leave him. 
She burst into tears at the very thought of 
separation, and asked him if he thought it 
was possible for the poverity of this world to 
drive them to a more desperate extremity 
than that which they had suffered thus to¬ 
gether! He assured her of his willingness 
to endure for her the same trial again, and 
if the joy, more than he could express, 
which lie felt at finding her so willing to 
fulfil her engagement, which, it is said, 
was soon after consummated. It was not 
till then that he was made acquainted with 
the fact that his lady love was heiress to an 
estate worth $200,000. 


(tub f)junior. 


BALLAD OF THE CAHAL. 


We were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul had room to sleep; 

It was midnight on the waters, 

And the banks.were very steep. 

’Tis a fearful thing when sleeping 
To he startled by a shock, 

■Vnd to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “ coming to a lock!” 

So we shuddered there in silence, 

For Hie stoutest berth was shook, 

While the wooden gates were opened 
And the mate talked with the cook. 

And thus we lay in darkness, 

Each one wishing we were there, 

“ We are through!” the captain Shouted, 

And he sat down on a chair. 

And his little daughter whispered. 

Thinking that lie ought to know, 

“ Isn’t traveling by canal boats 
Just as safe as it is slow V' 

Then lie kissed the little maiden, 

And with better cheer we spoke. 

And we trotted into Pittsburgh 
When the morn looked thro’ the smoke. 

[N. Y. Tribune. 

A Bitter Pill. —“Doctor, that ere rats¬ 
bane of yours'is first-rate,” said a Yankee 
to an apothecary. 

“Know’d it! know’d it!” said the pleasant 
vender of drugs. “Don’t keep nothing but 
first-rate doctor stuff.” 

“And doctor,” said the other coolly, “ I 
want to buy another pound of ye.” 

“Another pound ?” 

“Yes sir. I gin that pound I bought the 
other day to a pesky mouse, and it made 
him dreadful sick, and I am sure that 
another pound would kill him.” 

A Brick.— “W^at are these ‘Royal 
Bath Brick ’ that one hears so much about ?” 
asked a gentleman the other day. “They are 
the ‘bricks,’ ” replied a ready-witted friend, 
“ that George the Fourth used to carry 
‘in his hat’ at Bath, his favorite brandy-and- 
watering place!”— Knick. 

Cuba. —“By the way, Knick, R U A Q 
B X P-ditionist ?” asks a correspondent. — 
“Not exactly:” and yet we have certain 
American sympathies with those who have 
been deceived and betiayed, of which there 
is a record, written and “ typed” in our de¬ 
ferred matter.— Knick. 


When Socrates was asked whether it was 
better for a man to marry or live single, he 
replied, “ Let him do either and he will re¬ 
pent it.” 


NEW SEED STORE 

AGRICULTURAL 0 WAREHOUSE. 

No. GS State st., first floor south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s IMock, Rochester, N. Y. 
rTUIEsubscribers,under the natneofBRiGGs&BROTHER, 
JL are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

"Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
OS-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


PLOWS ! PLOWS !! PLOWS!I ! 

A NEW series of plows for deep tillage and laying flat ( 
or lapped furrows, lately got up l.y Buggies, Nottrse, < 
Maso & Co., after long and expensive experiments. 

Some of the No.’s of this scries of plows are described ) 
iu an ..rticle on Blows and Plowing, by I!. F. Holbrook, ' 
o( Brattlcborough, Vt., which has been published in the ! 
Albany Cultivator and in No.’s 07 and 08 of Moore’s R u- ) 
ral New-Yorker. 

Eaoi.e Plows of different sizes, among which are tlie ! 
Eagle C and Eagle 20. \ 

Subsoil Plows, different sizes, plain and full rigged. / 
Also, Side-Hill Plows, different sizes. ) j 

1’low Castings, such as mould-boards, land sides, ana ( I 
points for nil the above plows. ( ! 

The above plows and castings will [-e kept constantly ( ! 
for sale by the subscribers, at Boston and Worcester retail ( 1 
prices, at the Monroe Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- (! 
house, No. (is Statc-st., where we would lie pleased to have < j 
all those who take an interest in the improvement of the <] 
plow, call and examine our .assortment, whether they wish ' 
to purchase or not. BBIGGS & BROTHER. < 

Rochester, April 24, 1831. (i’j-tf )1 


gaiidexim; mb farming toots, 

S UCH ns Shovels, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Garden Reels 
and Lines, Transplanting and Weeding Trowels, 
Floral Rakes, Hedge Shears, and other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention, for sale at the Monroe Seed Store and Ag¬ 
ricultural Warehouse, No GS St.ate street, hv 
70 BRIGGS & BRO. 


Drags, Cultivators and Corn Flows. 

W E have a large number of the Butterfly and Square 
Harrows, made after the best patterns,—amt im¬ 
proved Corn Cultivators, with steel teeth points reversible 
■which wc will sell at low prices. Call and see. 

<5Stf. HR IGGS & BRO., 68 Stale st. 


MAST AND STRAW CCTTE1SS. 

R UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Ilay Cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also IIovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter. which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
tiling in the line will save money hv calling on us at No. 
08 Statc-st. 80-tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. 03 State-st., Roches- 


89-tt 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


jDmffh’s 




“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, butsearcli will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 17, 16, 18, 22 sometimes destroy farmers’ 
crops. 

My 2, 16, 10, 23 forms a part of most agricultural 
implements. 

My 3, 21, 7, 11, 13, 16 is used in great quantities 
h by every farmer. 

My 4, 24, 23, 12, 13, 23 is a species of tree. 

My 5, 16, 13 the hostler should beware of in the 
presence of his team. 

My 6, 12, 21 is a species of tree growing in the 
West Indies. 

My 7, 6, 16, 22 is the old name for iron. 

My 8, 6, 23, 12, 24 is a kind of land. 

My 9, 6, 18, 11, 22 need much care in the spring 
of the year. 

My 10, 5, 3, is used for many different purposes. 
My 11, 13, 13, 22 add to the farmer's luxury 
My 12, 2, 6, 16, 24 is what every one should keep. 
My 13, 16, 16 is what all do. 

My 14, 24, 6, 18 is used for holding a hound. 

My 15, 6$L ‘is what all should live up to. 

My 16, 17, 6, 12, 8 should be kept in good repair. 
My 17, 16, 12, 13, 16 is necessary on every well 
regulated farm. 

My 18, 6, 16, 11, 4, 13 is a species of stone. 

My 19, 7, 11, 13, 16 is the name of African crows. 
My 20, 21, 18 is a chimney to a cottage. 

My 21, 16, 23 is a Roman measure. 

My 22, 10, 16, 16, 13, 4 is a plant of the genus 
Rumer. 

My 23, 17, 7, 6, 12 leads a wandering life. 

My 24, 6, 1, 3 is a small boat 
My whole is a gentleman’s name and place of 
residence. w. r.. 

Romulus, N. Y., 1851. 

O’ Answer next week. 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag, Warehouse 

r pHE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call tiie at- 
X tentioii of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite ail interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Blows, in a series of 24 dillerent 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggies, Noursc &. Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plowq of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper, 
l’ennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

_ 03 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


n 


GEOMETRICAL RIDDLE. 


Take two right angles and a circle complete. 

A straight line in which two semicircles meet. 

An acute triangle which stands on two feet, 

Then two semicircles and a circle complete, 

All these being added I wish you to tell, 

What word in our language they will read or spell. 
Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, 

If cofn is planted in lulls four feet apart each 
way with four kernels to the hill, what is that to 
the square foot? p. w. 

Variek, N. Y., 1851. 

O’ Answer next week. 


W I-IE ELEII’S 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 

rriHE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. 'Wheeler, 
-L Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency it! Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated lor large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,t 00 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 3 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheal per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl alf front the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

'Phe one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting iced, &c. 
ALBANY PRICKS. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

hands, and all appurtenances,. .$143,00 

One Horse do. do.120,i 0 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.. ..... .132,00 

Clover Duller,.28,00 

Feed Cutter,.2S,00 

Circular Saw v ill. (21 inch saw,).33,00 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may he return¬ 
ed within 00 days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will he refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 03 Buffalo street, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Agricultural Societies Attention. 

TENTS ft’OIl HIKE. 

upilE Subscriheris far better prepared than ever, to sup- 
X ply Agricultural Societies with Tents during the sea¬ 
son of County Fairs, having now Three Tents of the 
following dimensions: 

2 tents 30 feet wide. 90 feet long; convene 1,000 
1 tent 05 feet in diameter, “ 800 

Also, a number of smaller ones, that will convene from 10 
persons up to 40o. 

N. B.—It is desirable that early application lie made. 

Address E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

64-tf Rochester. N. Y. 

MOORE’S RURAL KEW-Y0RKKIL 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of .tRate and Buffalo sts. 






ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 9-1 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma. —Peter 
Doran, Clydf., N. Y, 


Tub New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, titan any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. These who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to bear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — $1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents ns follows :— Three Copies, one year, for $3; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) lor ©ill. 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty Copies 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions iu proportion- 

All moneys received by mail will he acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weH as 
of Agricultural Improvement— are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to the New-Yorker. 

83?” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of $1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents far 
each subsequent publication.—To he paid for in advance. 

83?" Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of'Agricuitural. 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations 
published gratuitously. 
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i°S£OJ»IS.E.‘4S IMPKOVEMENT. 

LETTERS 0 N 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 

BELGIUM. 

Crops.— Wheat is largely cultivated, and 
is well adapted to the soil and climate; the 
yield is usually large and the grain of ex¬ 
cellent quality. Rye, oats, barley and all 
kinds of garden vegetables which are grown 
in the United States, are also produced in 
great perfection; several plants are pro¬ 
duced in Belgium which are grown very 
little if at all in this country. 

Two varieties of the poppy are cultivated, 
for the opium and oil which they contain: 
the oil is used by artists for mixing colors, 
and also to burn for light; the stalks are 
used for fuel. The poppy requires a rich 
mellow soil, and warm or mild weather: it 
is sown broadcast or in drills; hoeing, weed¬ 
ing and gathering, are done by hand. The 
cake left after the expression of the oil from 
the seeds, contains albumen, and a small 
quantity of starch and oil, which render it 
a very nutritious article for fattening ani¬ 
mals ; it is used principally for feeding swine- 

Colza, a plant of the cabbage family, is 
cultivated extensively for the oil produced 
in the seed: it is used also while green, as 
forage for sheep and cattle. 

Flax is one of the most important crops 
of Belgium, and is said to be superior in 
this country to any in Europe. It grows 
well in a great variety of soils, but best, in 
a rich sandy loam. The object of this crop 
is, as in all countries, the seed for oil, and 
the cortical fibre for linen and other manu¬ 
factures. Two varieties are raised. They 
often receive a top dressing of guano, peat, 
ashes, marl, or liquid manure. From one 
hundred to one hundred and seventy-live 
pounds of seed, are sown to an acre. The 
finest flax is that which grows thick on the 
field, and is gathered before ripening: it is 
rotted in various ways: sometimes laid on 
dry ground, and sometimes in stagnant or 
running water. In Ireland the fibre is 
sometimes separated from the stalk by 
steaming instead of rotting; in this way the 
process is completed in about three days. 
This method is thought by most manufac¬ 
turers to be inferior to the others. The 
writer heard it stated at a scientific meeting 
in London, by one of the largest flax growers 
and linen manufacturers in Ireland, that 
the old method of rotting flax on the ground 
in the open air, was far preferable to all 
others. 

Hemp, woad, hops and two varieties of 
tobacco, are also important crops and con¬ 
siderably cultivated. 


Implements pertaining to agricultural 
operations, are far inferior to those of our 
own country, both in workmanship and 
adaptation to their uses. Some »of the 
plows are extremely rude, heavy and poorly 
adapted to their use; the barbarous old “Bel¬ 
gian Traineau” is still in existence in some 
places. Wagons, carts, harrows, harnesses* 
and in short all other things of this kind, 
are inferior to our own, and, even those of 
England. In the “Museum of Arts” in 
Brussels, may be seen a vast number and 
variety of all kinds of implements, among 
which is an improved specimen of Ameri¬ 
can plows. The spade, of all other instru¬ 
ments, seems to be the great lever of til¬ 
lage, and may be justly called the Belgian 
plow; and it. serves to demonstrate, con¬ 
trary to what is believed by our own agri¬ 
culturists, who know and appreciate the 
advantage, and even luxury of good imple¬ 
ments, that agriculture can become great, 
successful and profitable under the use of 
inferior ones. It is a question, not yet set¬ 
tled, whether “spade husbandry” could 
not, especially in the vicinity of large towns, 
be successfully brought into practice in the 
United States. 

Domestic Animals.— With the exception 
of the horse, Belgium can boast of no su¬ 
perior domestic animals: in this, as well as 
all continental countries, less attention has 
been paid to breeding and perfecting live 
stock, than in England. It cannot be in¬ 
ferred however, that stock is not raised with 
better profit to the farmer, than where so 
much is expended in breeding and fatten¬ 
ing large and costly animals: very few of 
the premium animals in England, ever re¬ 
alize to their owners a moiety of their orig¬ 
inal cost. In this respect, Belgium, Holland 
and Germany, pursue the best policy if pe¬ 
cuniary interest is regarded. 

The cart or draught horse, in Belgium, 
is second to none in the world, in his perfect 
adaptation in all respects to his business; 
although a little inferior in size to the Eng¬ 
lish draught horse. The former is usually 
of a chestnut gray or roan color, with heavy 
body and neck, large mane and tail, and 
thick stout legs. They are slow in gait, but 
capable of drawing enormous loads: they 
are of gentle disposition, easily kept and 
very hardy ; and are valued from one hun¬ 
dred and fifty to six hundred dollars £ach. 
Many other varieties of horses, as well as 
mules and donkeys are used: comparative¬ 
ly few fine carriage horses are to be found. 

At Antwerp, on a market day, I had an 
opportunity to see some of the best cattle 
in the country: the greater part of them 
were white, or black and white, of smallish 
size: the cows are small and inferior in ap 
pearance, but said to be fair milkers: many 
exceptions exist to this observation. Some 
fine oxen may be seen; many of the Ilere- 
fords, and some cows of the Short-horned 
Durham breed: several varieties of mon¬ 
grels without distinctive breed, are also 
common. This country is celebrated for its 
butter and cheese. The cows are nearly 
always stalled in winter, and led upon sliced 
turnip*, carrots, ruta bagas, meal, and hay 
or foin: when they run in the fields they 
are blanketed during the cold weather. 

The sheep are generally of large size and 
produce coarse wool, and less pains are taken 
in breeding than in France. The principal 
breeds are Saxony and Merino. The hogs 
are nearly all decidedly inferior in size and 
other characteristics; this is true through¬ 
out France, Belgium, Prussia aud Holland, 
as the traveler may easily perceive by the 
flesh of the animal, which he is often un¬ 
reasonably expected to eat; a task which 
would be little more difficult if it were so 
much gutta percha. If the herd of swine 


of the Scriptures, which were possessed of 
the devil, and “ran down into the sea and 
were chokecf,” were such animals as these, 
the owners might consider that Satan had 
for once done them an act of charity. 

CAUSE OF THE POTATO EOT. 

Eds. Rural :—I am not a farmer since 
I cultivate less than an acre of land, and yet 
I take quite an interest in the science of 
agriculture. So much am I interested in 
it that I read every week the greater part 
of the contents of two papers, devoted chief¬ 
ly to its elucidation — the Rural, and the 
New England Farmer, published at Boston, 
both of which, you wiil allow me to say, 

I consider able and valuable papers. 

I have been specially interested of late in 
the communications that have appeared in 
the Farmer on the subject of the Potato 
disease. I have not seen it distinctly sta¬ 
ted, but I infer from the tenor of these com¬ 
munications, that a reward has been offer¬ 
ed to any one who will asceitain and ex¬ 
plain the cause of this disease. It would 
seem, however, that the proposition is con¬ 
fined to residents within the state cf Mass. 
But though thus excluded from the hope 
of a reward, even if I should be successful 
in developing the cause uf this devastating- 
malady, I have reflected much upon it, 
experimented some and carefully compared 
the results of the investigations of others, 
so far as they have come to my knowledge. 

I have thus come to conclusions upon 
which I have based a theory that I will 
now present for the consideration of your¬ 
self and your readers. 

My theory is simply this : —The potato 
rot is a vegetable disease corresponding 
very nearly to the cholera as a disease 
among the human species. Not only is its 
nature similar but its cause is also similar. 
This is to be found in both cases, in a pecu¬ 
liar state of the atmosphere and a corres¬ 
ponding state of the subject of disease.— 
The atmosphere contains a malaria which 
induces the disease, but this malaria is 
harmless to such, whether animal or vege¬ 
table as are in a perfectly healthy state. 
Whatever malaria the atmosphere might 
contain—however prevalent the cholera 
mio-ht be—the man who had been careful 

O 

previously to violate none of nature’s laws, 
would be in no danger of being attacked. 
But the more any one has indulged in 
gluttony, dissipation, or excess of any kind, 
the more exposed he would be, not only to 
the cholera, but to every other violent dis¬ 
ease. 

I think this philosophy will apply sub¬ 
stantially to vegetables, at least to the po¬ 
tato. The potato has become susceptible 
to disease — to the injurious influence of at¬ 
mospheric malaria by being too highly cul¬ 
tivated. It has been too much pampered — 
too highly fed,—in other words, it has been 
planted on too rich ground, and has been 
too highly manured. This is the sim¬ 
ple theory which I have adopted from the 
sources mentioned above. I shall not now 
attempt to establish it by fact or to propose 
the remedy. The former of these would 
require more time than I have to spare now, 
and the latter may need a little more re¬ 
flection than I have yet bestowed upon it. 
I throw it out now for others to think of.— 
If any one doubts its correctness let him re¬ 
fute it. If not, you may hear from me 
again. b. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Oct., 15, 1851. 

Remarks. —The theory of our corres¬ 
pondent is not new. Attentive readers of 
this journal from its commencement, will 
remember that we have taken a somewhat 
similar view—attributing the disease to at¬ 
mospheric causes, &c.— Eds. Rural. 


“CAUSE OF THE GEOWING SCAECITY OF j floor with one boot in its claw. ' The wife, { 

\ V A a SR, with her accustomed meekness, plated the ; 

Cader de Yaux, a French Agriculturist j ac ^ on i’ s na ^ aii d the boots in their prop- / j ■. 
of considerable celebrity, says: “The grow- er corner. Ah, thought I, you might have 
ng scarcity of water in France is occasion- save d those steps for your wile, and though (I 1 , 
ed by the destruction of the trees; and these but ^ ew ' n a day, ^ ie }’ amount to a good < j 
two circumstances, the loss of trees and the raan y a t the end of a year, 
consequent scarcity of water, have occa-j Flight passed away, morning came, and A 
sioned, in several places in France, great the wife arose. Was her fire built, and the 'a 
barrenness in soils formerly fertile.” This teakettle boiling? Ab, no; I saw her go to jj 
was written about the year 1810, and shows a w0 °d-pile and wilii an axe break up some jjj 
that the dootnne of the value and influence P’ ec, ’ s ^ oai 'd an d make her fire. But || ! 
of trees on the character and productiveness "'here was ner husband in this lime? I 
of a country, is no new fancy. peeped into his room and “Lethes” soft 

I have examined this subject, arid col- ved was spread over him, on a downy couch, j l 
lected_ information in relation to it, with Ah, thought I, your wife will not last always; j 
much interest. T have not a doubt, that R nd though younger in years, far more nu- j n 
much of the present barrenness and deso- merous are Hit; gray hairs on her brow, than jii 
lation of large portions of the Eastern Con- u P on her husbands. My host was a gener- < | 
tinent, have been produced by the destruc- ous hearted man, and would have scorned < j 
tion of the forests. Palestine, once a gar- ’-he idea ol being unkind to his wife—yet, i I j 
den in fertility, is no tv in a great measure he did not realize that kindness consisted in j j; 
“ a scene of desolation.” Such is the state- trifling attentions, as well as in weightier j < 
mentof a recent traveler. “ All that it has m atters. Butl bethink me, I saw a Rural i ' 
of cheerfulness is seen in the winter sea- in that cot, and pernaps my kind iriend may . ' 
son;” i. e., in the rainy season. Another recognize in me, his guest; still, I think he ' '■ 
remarks, “Wood is sold by weight, and is 110 ’ ; ’ ailC an y exceptions, as he is a.sen- , j' 
very scarce at that—very few enjoy the s ^h!e man, and will readily see that it was t 
luxury of a fire;” yet the evil might be P rom pted by an interest in his welfare, 
remedied “by planting trees.” And should any others find in this bit of ' | 

Large portions of Northern and North- a clothing store, a “ coat that fits,” I hope \ § 
eastern Africa, that are now desert, were they will not fear to wear it until they can : | 
once fertile and populous. This is known find or make a better. Richard. ) j 

by the vast amount of “ruins of cities and Butternut Manor, July, isoi. 

temples,” that have been discovered far in SCRAPS FROM OLD ALMANACS. jj; 

the interior of what is now called “The ^ - (j 

Great Desert.” The Roman wars with Friend Moore. —I have several old J 
Jugurtha, in the North, were successfully Almanacs, that were published in the early 
carried on beyond the present limits of pop- P art centuiy, in which I find some, j 4 

ulation. Other causes than the destruction ver - v cuiaous > as wed ll ” feome useful (if 
of timber, may have contributed to this re- true ) thin S s ’ 1 send - vou a fdW of , the lat ’ j f 
suit, and yet this cause has doubtless done ter> a ^ r ' d q ed ’ reta ining all the value of J 


A SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 


its part, as the whole of that once populous t;1(J originals. 

but now nearly desolate region, ILs North Pear Trees. — A gentleman, speaking 
of 15 ° of N. Lat., the same with that of the of his pear trees, says, the limbs were con- 
Sandwich Islands, the Southern half of stantly killed by the blight until nearly all 
Mexico, Hindostan, Burmah, &c. were either dead, or in a state of decay ? 

It is to be regretted, that travelers do not except one standing near the house, in which 
give more particular information in regard he had hung old sickles, scythes, hoojjs, dec. 
to this subject, than they now do. If there This one was entirely free from blight. This 
is truth in it, it ought to be known. Our induced him to try others by hanging on 
country is yet comparatively new, and the the large limbs old horse shoes, nail-rods, 
danger, if there is any, might be avoided iron hoops, dc., so as not to have them in- 
by timely attention to the subject. ii. jure the tree. The effect was, that the 
Down East, oct., 1851. blight no more injured the trees, aud some 

A SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. that had been partially destroyed, revived, 

and bad been, for more than twenty years, 
A few days since I was stopping for a } n a flourishing condition. 

time in the village of F-. While there, " - 

I accepted an invitation from a friend, to Cure for the Salt Rheum, or Scurvy. 
make a visit at his house in the country. I —“ Take of the pokeweed, any time in 
arrived a little before noon; my host took summer, pound it, press out the juice; 
me to his garden, showed me his fruit trees, strain it into a pewter dish, set it in the sun 
&c. Just then we were called to dinner, till it becomes a salve—then put it into an 
Here I found a repast which showed the earthen mug, add to it fresh butter and 
careful hand of a frugal housewife, and she bees-wax sufficient to make an ointment of 
had done honor to her husband, as well as common consistency— simmer the whole 
herself, in the selection of her garden sauce, over a fi fe till thoroughly mixed. When 
and a nicely cooked pair of chickens. We cold, rub the part aflected twice a day till 
seated ourselves at the table, and my host a cure is effected. The patient will imme- 
looked around a moment and then said— diately experience 'its good effects, and the 
“I don’t know what to do with this.” I most obstinate cases will be cured in three 
cast a careless glance at the wife, but I saw or (our months.” Tested. The juice of the 
a crimson blush mantle her cheek, and she r !p e berries may be prepared in the same 

meekly replied—“ ’Tis a picked up dinner, way. _ 

my dear, but you may pass the chicken and Infallible remedy against Bed bugs. 
potatoes first it you please. —“ \y ra p an ounce of camphor in a linen 

Ah, thought I, could you not have done (flo^ an fl suspend it at the head of the bed, 
the honors of the table without causing that an( j as t] ie cam pb 0 r evaporates the bugs 
blush, which I doubt not was attended with w qj fl ecatn p. Certified to be an unfailing 
an unseen pang. The dinner passed, and reme fly.» 

I accepted an invDation to spend the night. There are several other things in the 
Ihe afternoon wore away and my host re- s fl a p e 0 f remedies, recipes, &c., which ap- 
turned from his labors in the field. I saw p ear s i ra p] e and reasonable. If you 
him take the jack from the nail and remove think these of any value, perhaps I may 
his boots; but did he hang it again in its sen fl a f ew others. h. 

place on the nail? No, he left it on the Down East, Oct., i 85 i. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AN!) FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Sarifllltural "^TUtE flowered, and is now bearing the almost regard to her fine cattle, fancy horses, love- 

o ^ ripened berries. This is considered an un- ly women, beautiful scenery, internal im- 

NIAGARA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR. common thing with this bush. provements, ^dough-faced politicians, and 

- The flower display was not large or bril- quack doctors. 

Starting from Lockport, on the morn- liant, though there were some fine collec- The show of agricultural implements at 
ing of Friday, the 17th inst, with the in- tions of flowers neatly arranged in boquets. the Fair was small, but of a superior qual- 
vigorating and bracing . air of Autumn, Here, also, were to be seen the results of ity. A gang plow from Mt Morris attract- 
made warm and genial by the cloudless woman’s taste, skill, and industry, employed ed much attention from its simplicity, its 
rays of the sun shining through it, I pursu- j n £ be production of articles calculated to lightness, and the ease with which it can 
corny jouiney to Lewiston to attend the add comfort and attractiveness to the homes be handled. I observed but one competi- 
annual hair of the Niagara County Agri- which their presence cheers and elevates, tor for straw cutters and two for plows.— 
cultural Society. It was a clear and pleas- qq ie vases of wax flowers and shell candle- Where are J. Rapalje <fc Co.? 
ant day, and as I rode along, I was delighted sticks w y ere displays of exquisite ingenuity, p close this communication by say- 
with the broad panorama of gorgeous beau- while the fineness and beauty of some of 0llr County hairs have now become a 
ty that in every direction spread out around the needle work, excited the admiration of “fixed fact.” The grounds have been 
me. I hough the fading, this is still the ab who examined it. fenced and prepared with judgment and 


NIAGARA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


annual Fair of the Niagara County Agri¬ 
cultural Society. It was a clear and pleas- 


be handled. I observed but one competi¬ 
tor for straw cutters and two for plows.— 
Where are J. Rapalje <fc Co. ? 

I will close this communication by say- 





STEAMER-COOKING FOOD FOR STOCK. 


who examined it. f ®?® ect and prepared with judgment and “The following remarks in reference to able to oversee and efficiently manage all 

The exhibition ended with the usual an- skill, “and a more lovely spot, combining the plan of the steamer above represented, these operations. 


gala season of the year. All shades of The exhibition ended with the usual an- skill, “and a more lovely spot, combining the plan of the steamer above represented 
color may now be seen enlivening and di nua j addresSj the report of the committees shade and beauty, could not have been se- and cookino- food for stock generally an 


The furnace, steamer, and tub, are so 


* ; .. ;- ’- & as generally marKs me closing proceeuings —v J a j mue-MsutuH “it loocl is to be cooked, on a small a false bottom fas represented I perforated 

on their surging surface stately vessels, 0 f Agricultural Societies. of your readers were truly gratified in see- scale, boiling may be cheapest; if on a with numerous small holes, and set resting 

could be seen, and then again they would The more we see of Agricultural Fairs, i n g the grammatical discussion in your pa- ^ ar g e scale; steaming is not only the cheap- on blocks from 3 to 4 inches above the true 
be hid from the sight. At others, the mind the more strongly we are convinced of their perbroughttoaclo.se. est, but infinitely more compact; for the bottom. The steam-pipe should enter the 

would be occupied with contrasting the dif- importance and value to those who go to Yours, Caledonia. P ° r TfnvZ^ T 7 , 0r ®f V " \ ub n . eares f the 1 t ™ e bottoni - The steam is 

ference between civilization and barbarism, them Every thing that was remarkable - l S ? S ° f !f tles » th VV, ntr ? ducfcd between lhe bottoms, 

as I passed from land occupied bv the en- n \ A ,/ u S l ■ •• FAIR ON THE prairie.-BUEL INSTITUTE. h , f’ thc Ia J tei may be done with one quickly rises upward,, and is evenly diffused 

as 1 passed nom land occupied by tne en attracted attention, and many inquiries as -_ small furnace, steamer, and pipe, as shown through the whole food. While the cook- 

lighted American to land occupied by the to the means by which it was produced.— Our Fair, wall not make a very brilliant in tbe cut ’ wdb an y reasonable number of ing process is going on, the top of the tub 
savage Indian. A stranger wholly unac- Numerous little collections of individuals comparison with that of the Crystal Palace, vats or tubs » surrounding, in which to steam should be kept down as tight as may be 
quainted with the fact that two distinct i a- could be seen talking on this subject and or yours of the Empire State: yet consider- nil11 m!/ °!j t0 do tlus ’.^ he steam possible, so as to prevent the escape of an } 

cos were living so near each other, would that receiving and imparting information ing the time and n lar>e it / ] i u ;n " v. ma e mo ' ea °> W1 lasciew, steam. In cooking grain or meal, the false 

f. , , f ’ .y , P ; ° ’ m S tne tlmc and P‘ ace , it may be deemed flexible, or be composed of some material bottom must be taken out and the tub fill- 

not fail to notice the v-mel} difteient ap- and thus diffusing knowledge through the worthy of the honor of record in the Ru- that when the food is cooked in one tub, ed with water, as the steam heats the water 

pearance which every thing wore as he community. Among other observations of ral. The Buel Institute was formed at the pipe can be turned and inserted into and brings it to a boiling point as readily 

w r ent from the territory of the one to that interest, 1 could not but notice how the in- Granville, Putnam Co., Illinois, about three an ^ b ^ r - M e bave secn no ^ ess tban bve as a hl a ze or hot coals around a kettle, 

of the other, caused by their different hab- fluence of Agricultural publications would years ago. Its constitution does not restrict boId,n g 150 gallons each, surrounding Steaming is said to do its work more 

its, spirit and genius. Just after leaving occasional be shown This one lnd seen it to that JIT! >7! 7 777a a small steamer, al of which could be Slled thoroughly than boiling, as it is so insinua- 
1 -n il,. , , ,, <( , T occasionally be shown. I Ins one had seen it to that pai tiuular locality, and it is grad- with food and cooked within twenty-four ting, it easily enters and bursts all the mi 

the Indian village, I descended the Moun- sueb a statement in the Cultivator, and ually extending its interest into some of bour 7 Three tubs, however, are usually mite globules in the grain and vegetables 

tain Road,’ soon arrived at my place o! followed it; that one had read an article in the adjacent counties. Its third annual efficient for a large stock, in which the food Be that as it may, cei tain it is, that either 

destination, and immediately proceeded to tli e Genesee Farmer, containing such and Fair was held at Hennepin, on the 7th and tbo . blst j. ma y be cooking, that in the process renders the food more dio-estible 

the Fair Grounds. such suggestions, which he carried out; 8 th of October. ‘ S W A I f m the thirdis and f assirnilaled by the absorbing 

^ Having been present at several of our another had observed in the Rural New’ The stock, large machines, and imple- 8 * A Si " Sle b ° VeS5cls ’ therefore >«’ re “™1-” = 

County Fairs, it has been gratifying to wit- Yokkek. that a writer bad given the result ments of husbandry, were exhibited on the p • • U’ 1,4., 1 • , , 

ness their steady and gradual improvement 0 f his experience in the cultivation of this public square, which is quite spacious and \ 1 1 t,P°'Twei n ie woortnee tates, yet it is a worthy pioneer in a great 

from year to year. The last may, in most or that plant, and had found it the best on enclosed with a substantial fence. Fruit buru red P 0Unds ’ and re q u >red a team ot cause. 

respects be pronounced superior to any pre- trial. These little incidents satisfied me works of taste and small articles, were an- 1 -i-. 1 ^p 0 ,! 3 - !■ " en ex ^ d bve untd Illinois, the Empire 

ceding one. It continued three days-the that n0 one can tell how much good is done propriately arranged in the Court House ^ ? °T? ^ ^!-T ^ ^ ° f ^ WeSt> sha11 rivaI in wealth > >n- 

two last of which were marked by the large by those who , combining practice, observa- which was finely decorated with evergreens’ m Indiantow ”’ whl ? h we, S hed onl y diligence, refinement and virtue, that great 
attendance of visitors, all pleased and in- tion and knowledge) give the public the flowers, pictures and bed quilts. & 7 J and re A ulred a drau S ht of State whose motto is “Excelsior.” 

terested with the examination of the van- benefit of their searches, labor, and The show of fruit, in variety and excel- IL 1 ’rJ "IT u ' mdilntown, 1 ,.., Oct. m, 1951 L> D ‘ W ‘ 


comparison with that of the Crystal Palace, J ats „ or ) tubs T sui'foondmg, m which to steam should be kept down as tight as may be 

c . 1 tt' • i the loocl. In Older to do tins, the stemTi possible, so cis to orevent thp r»f am 

. r 7 UrS ? 16 Empire State; yet ’ consider - pipe must be made moveable, with a screw, steam. In cooking grain or meal the falsi 

iri!T the time nnrl n see it - A fl av iKl« U -- J _ • , ! r , » » ,J . rtJ » U1C lrllbC 


, , ... ~ “ .. cv cu<us arounu a Ketue. 

tubs, holding 150 gallons each, surrounding Steaming is said to do its work more 
a small steamer, all of which could be filled thoroughly"than boiling, as it is so insinua- 
with food^ and cooked within twenty-four | ting, it easily enters and bursts all the mi- 


The stock, large machines, and irr.ple- 


. j ~ -.. icuucio me iuou more ciio-estiole 

second cooling, while that in the third is and easier assirnilaled by the absorbing 
being fed out. A single person may bo vessels, and therefore more economical.” ° 


Hay it live until Illinois, the Empire 
State of the West, shall rival in wealth, in¬ 


terested with the examination of the vari- bcnedt 0 f tbe | r 
ous articles entered for exhibition. study 

The collection of horses was unusually Lockport, N. Y„ Oc 
large and fine—by far the best ever made ---■ 

" T YVT1STPQT 

before on such an occasion. There were 

some superb specimens of this noble and Friend Moc 


benefit of their researches, labor, and 
study. d. w. B., JR. 

Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1851. 

LIVINGSTON COUNTY FAIR. 


only 250 lbs., to break up the toughest 
prairie sod. The workmanship on this 


Jence, was, to .me, quite unexpected. There , . , . 

, .... . , plow, separate and apart from its qua lties, 

were several exhibitors, one of whom had , f , , v . 1 

,1 • . f -re i , . , deserved a handsome premium, 

thirty-four varieties of apples, among which m , • , • 

worn thp. Baldwin RLn,u. L1...J ihe plowing match, in my opinion, merits 


Indiantcwn, Ill., Oct. l"th, 1851. 

HEAVES IN HORSES. 

Messrs. Editors:— This is a disease 


il • i p _•••/* i cl UftliUOCUlC ULCIH1UUI. 

thirty-four varieties of apples, amonn; which m i i . . . . . Messrs FmTnr>c- TMo o r 

ww . _ ■Rai,]™;,-, ,v Ri r T 1 in • lhe plowing match, in my opinion, merits ; A 8 s> JiDIT0RS •— 1 his is a disease 

were the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, . , , . . r , quite common amono - in 

o •, i „ T no especial commendation, and 1 on y speak 4 U uoinmon among iioiaes in VVest.ern 

hnitzonhliror. K.rvYhnrxr TJliccrjf r ’ J l XT \r. ...i. ... j ... 


some superb specimens of this noble and Friend Moore :-Our County Fair, Spitzenburg, Roxbury Russet, Rambo, T "V , * mu,aou ° n ’ a,ia 1 °niy speaa New Yoi -k, and manyMnquiries are made • 
most serviceable animal on the ground, which is the County Fair of the State, was Mammoth and Fall Pippin, Hereford Pear- f ’ k 16 reC ° r ‘ d p6rfecfc to its cause The answer pcilr'Ds < I a 

which attracted the notice of all who saw held in Geneseo lhe 1 st and 2 d inst.- main, Maiden’s Blush, Dominie, English some other points the show was quite n0 t mve to the satisfaction ’of -our reader^ 
thcm - Through the generosity of James S. Wads- Nonesuch and. Tewksbury Blush. Two mea g re - Seymour, Pennock and Gatling, ye t from what little observation Iharobeen 

Of the cattle show I cannot speak in worth our County Agricultural Society has apples of last year’s growth were shown. Graiu Dn lls, Ruggles, Mason, Nourse & ab j e to make, I am satisfied that U is" the 

terms of very great praise, for it was not secured a permanent place for its annual They were called “May Apple,” and were Co, ’ s Straw Cutter > da Oorn Sheller, and effect of two ’ causes> ' 

the best, nor the worst, that might be imag- show of stock, produce and domestic man- sound though a little shrivelled. Some P>ATTEX ’ 8 Refrigerator, and one stove, con- . . . 


New York, and many inquiries are made as 
to its cause. The answer, perhaps, I can 
not give to the satisfaction of your readers, 
yet from what little observation 1 have been 


First, driving too fast and too far without 


There was a splendid display of the Silver Medal,” for the largest show of large from the seed of fair size and annearanoe but “ behold from a little spark how great Q , . ‘. ' ' ‘ me neaves. 

, • , , ....... , ° v ^ cUlu rt pporti<uiuu. . . teecond, it is caused bv feeding clover bav 

choicest and very best varieties of fruit— cattle m the largest State of a large I am too much of a stranger to Pa-Paws kmdleih. > that has not been nroi H = . ] f 

Tliough not so extensive, we saw no larger country. and Egg plants to record any thing about Less than ^enty years ago, on the very g t \ nk) thfi b J ^dvyortoo 

or better apples at the State Fair, than October 1st was a beautiful day—warm them, only their presence. There were spot of this exhibition, the few scattered in- ,r r een—in either ease it will beuYi'f 
were here presented for inspection. There enough to be pleasant, and cool enough to winter squashes more than five feet in cir- habitants of this region sought refuge in a horse’to eat Wlnt farmer j s t^ G ^ 
was a peck of late peaches that in size and be comfortable;—in all it was the very cumference, and corn stalks too tall for a b asl % erected fort, from the danger of has not felt his luiu>-s affecte 1^ vLl'l’" 

flavor almost equalled the earliest that ri- “love of a morning.” It was a pleasant six footer to hang his hat on thenars. The savages;—now fruitful farms and extended ac t 0 f securing or ffiedim--Hover h” ?N)w 

pen. The quinces were large and hand- sight to see the thousands of honest and Dairy products were few but good. flocbs bedeck the entire country—towns jf the effect is^osovereon n °n 

some. Such clusters of juicy and luscious substantial citizens from different towns There was quite a display of bed-spreads, and c * des > schools and colleges, railroads j t not ro^ce^ siinikil'lL ' 1 "’ " 7 Y° U 

grapes were brought here that it would be winding their way towards the most lovely patch-work quilts,carpets, lamp mats, crewel and cana]s > steamboats and telegraphs, with wb ich aU-aT h --•'d ^1 l/ . 1°^°’ 

hard to beat them. The cultivation of fruit of “ rural villages,” not for the purpose of work, card baskets, and other nice things most of the other paraphernalia of advanc- portion of dust ' ,Cia ’’ ° US Un ® S 

is receiving more and more attention among securing the premium of one “almighty made with needle and pencil by some ed civilization, are already here, or are ' j r V ^ \ ■ . , n 

our farmers. It is found to be both a prof- dollar,” but to gratify an honorable pride young Misses of good taste and nimble knocking for admittance. • ° *' ' a 1 > "• 

itable and plcaaant pursuit. With a soil in making our Fair worthy of the aid- Lgers. 8 The Less was to have been deiivered ZZ ‘ ’ft™ 2ZZI 

p.limat.p wpll nrlrmforl tlm rremirik „„„„1I . _ . _ ... U . X lltlvU a UOI^C L11 fit 1 lOUIlU tO 


is receiving more and more attention among securing the premium of one “almighty made with needle and pencil by some ed civilization, are already here, or are ' i n re!at i ’> .■ t] • . n 

our farmers. It is found to be both a prof- dollar,” but to gratify an honorable pride young Misses of good taste and nimble knocking for admittance. • J ° " ' a 1 ’ " 

itable and p.easant pursuit. With a soil in making our Fair worthy of the atlnd- Igors. 8 The Tddress was to bave boon deiivered ^ aTi” fou!dt 

and e imato so well adapted to the growth anee of all Having now had a glance inside, we will by Prof. Turner, but being prevented bv |, ave the heaves some three rears a or, nn ,l 

of the most extensively used and delicately To show you something of the feeling leave the busy crowd of ladies and gentle- illness, Bey. Mr. Lovesov, of anti-slavery j [ , ricd vllrious remedies that wmrXiuMv 

• aV °,M ( Vanet,eS ’ 11 W1 J 1 ® 1 6 ° n » befure manlfcSted b y our farmers, I will give you men , and take a stroll among the machines notorietjf, was pressed into the service, and i recommended, such as heave powder nitric 

it\vi ecome a principal business with us, the number of entries, taken from the pub- animate and inanimate on the outside. A made quite an amusing address. He com- acid &c but’all to no nurno-o T finally 

as the amount of gram raised diminishes, lished report. Of horses and colts there half dozen Durham*, a few natives, two yoke menced by stating, “ This is the fair; but took’the’hav entirely a vav from him and 

and the facilities of transportation make it was entered 140. Of t,h ese. twelve 1 __ 1 . , i ..—.1 •_ .1 , , ! 1,1 ^ ail< 


as the amount °f grain raised diminishes, lished report Of horses and colts there half dozenDurhams, a few natives, two yoke menced by stating. “ This is He far; but took the’hav entirely nwivfrom him and 

and the fac,hues of transportatton make it was entered 140. Of these, twelve pair of oxen, twenty horses as many colts and it is hardly/«> to pick me up in tie streets “straT 

eastu or western armers to come mote were matched farm or carriage horses—ten sheep, and half as many hogs, is. nearly a as the Mexicans pick up their soldiers, and however if I had cut the -traw and then 
directly m con.pet.uoo w.th ours in the eas- stallions-the balance single horses, mares correct inventory of the stock on exhibition, expect from me an address. Farming was wct it with L 2 

emmarkets 1 bus early this season, wes- and colts. There was upon the ground Among these was a young Morgan horse, the original pursuit. God made a farmer hi been 1 better tatT It is he 

77'^ 1-oed cattle and nearly all which excited much admiration - though but never made a professional man.- He heaves do not trouble him much. T W 

do C wm be 7 „ be !m 1 “ r 1 ‘ ,.777 777 u r fub tl'cy are the germs of a mighty progeny, recommended the founding of an Agricul- p e nse of keeping a horse in this way is less 

p . a&C 0 ^ beautiful bull ol tlu. Duihara breed was 1 lows were well represented. Necessity tural school where farmers could have their than t* feed him bav -md () nts 

Lockport for apples alone, while grapes have exhibited by the Chappells, of Avon.— has obliged the Prairieans to make plows sons and daughters trained in a thorough Eagle Harbor, n. y. 7 ‘ "j. siiiley. 

been forwarded to Chicago at the price of I think him hard to be excelled in the for themselves, and for our use, they have practical education, and a thorough prac- - - 

three dollars a bushel. / State. He was of large, size, good color, made as great an improvement on John tice of their education. He asked if there Seeds.— October is the month for sav- 

The root and vine productions were first soft skin, symmetrical in form, and of good Wood’s plow, as he made over the wooden were not more lawyers than were useful,- “K and se , curin g most of the seed « tha t a re 

^ at ^„". a 10 GaS7 tbin S to sbow disposition—a quality not to be “sneezed mould-board. Our light and adhesive soil more doctors than took their own pills,—and should 'be spared Tn peLmno- the^best'of 

Jticed their own every kind. Success in all the crops de- 


better pumpkins and squashes, or beets and at” in cattle, either to fatten or work. A requires so high a polish, that nothing but more preachers than practiced their own every kind/ Success 1 in all the crops de¬ 
turnips while some of the cabbages might pair of Durham twin three year old heifers, steel is used, where it is designed to come doctrines. He congratulated Illinois that it pends in a great measure upon this. The 


L'. n , o b n r, he r;: sit ; esmaybe r, ntio " ed 6>8oolbs ' ws -■.*“<>* e m p>™.dbe ^^^ 

s vu<. ias ® & )piancoin,w ic seems fat ox on the ground weighing 2,500 lbs. — much disdain as you would reject lhe plaudits. ing, and ensures a better quality than could 

to grow well here, and is used by several But I must not stop to particularize, but crooked stick of the ancient Greeks. Our In conclusion I would add that the Buel be se l ected f'' om tPe remnants of you crop 

of our farmers to feed cattle, swine, and will close my notice of this part of the fair breaking plows (which are quite a distinct Institute is about the only organization of in the 8 P riri fi r - ^ ew Fnr,land Farm er. 

fowk There was a this years’black rasp- by saying Livingston County stands far thing from the old ground plow,) have also the kind in our State. If its works are Bean straw should not be wasted. It 

^ W >as sprun » up ’ S rown > ahead of any other County in the State in been greatly improved. The primitive feeble in comparison with those endowed by is good for sheep; they are very fondofit. 
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; Tiie address before the Suffolk County 
i Agricultural Society at its recent anniver¬ 
sary, was delivered by Dr. F. Tuthill, wht 
represented one of the districts of that coun- 1 
ty in the Assembly oi this State last winter. 
It is an exceedingly racy and interesting- 
production. We copy from it the following 
graphic and truthful picture of the estima¬ 
tion in which labor is held by many deni- 

I zens of the City: 

It cannot be denied that there are strong 
symptoms of the Anglo Saxon contempt for 
labor apparent in the denizens of our more 
pretending villages and cities. We allude to 
these weaknesses of our nature not as grum¬ 
blers, or as if we were not ourselves as much 
as others blamable, but as observers, bent in 
) our weak way to reform. There is no one 
thing more disheartening to an honest lover 
of republican simplicity, than to see the grow¬ 
ing fear among our countrymen of particu¬ 
lar kinds of labor. Why, the clerk in some 
store in some great metropolis, who receives 
? $150 a year for his services, which sum is 
barely sufficient to pay his board, leaving for 
a paternal remittance the bill for his spotless 
satin and finest of broadcloth, is mortified 
beyond measure if he is requested to carry 
a bundle through the streets. His father, 
who is worth his thousands, never thought 
of being ashamed to bend his back to lift the 
) heaviest stick of timber, or to carry his two 
bushel of wheat in open daylight: but the 
son, who is wotth no more than a pauper, 
would blush to be met with a carpet-bag in 
his hand in Broadway. 

The day has already come in our cities, 
that if a man, stout as Milo of old, has a load 
\ of wood at his door, and he really aches for 
the pleasure of handling it, yet must he 
/ hire an Irishman to pitch it into the cellar 
while he stands idly by, nor so much as 
touch a stick of it, on pain of losing caste. 
If a stout and vigorous citizen, whose mus¬ 
cles swell with an excess of strength, has a 
load of wood lyingon the sidewalk, he may as 
well hang himself at once as be fool enough 
to save a dollar, and saw it up himself; yet, 

' if Paddy has pitched it in, and the grate is 
down so that he shall not be seen, we are 
not sure but he may saw on till doomsday, 
and no one esteem him less a man and a 
gentleman. If he curry and tackle his own 
( horse, or lead him to the stable when he 
. has done with him, he is unpardonably 
vulgar. He would no sooner be caught 
carrying a trunk the length of a block, to 
an omnibus, than stealing a body from a 
grave-yard; yet he will boast among his 
friends of the enormous weight he carries 
in the Gymnasium, having paid a fee of 
' thirty dollars a year for the privilege. And 
) his friends applaud his gymnastic expendi¬ 
tures as wise and exceedingly judicious, 
“for, sure” they say “ how shall a man live 
wiLhout exercise?” In short, labor, which 
promotes the ends of economy, is an abom¬ 
inable thing; that which advertises their 
imbecility, is a source of pride. These soft- 
handed gentry may be our sons and broth- 
i ers; but we fancy they must at times feel 
' ashamed of our common father, the old 
Adam, who fanned it in Paradise. 

Had the “first man” any of their spirit, 
when he was set to “ dress the garden, and 
{ to keep it,” he would have, respectfully, de- 
) clined. Till the earth! not he. Adam 
was a gentleman and wore gloves, and did 
not care to soil his hands. He would look 
( up some Irishman, if possible, being dispo¬ 
sed to accommodate. But he till the ground ? 

\ By proxy, he might; but personally, nev- 
( er. He’d no objections to be a gentle¬ 
man farmer; indeed that would be rather 
pleasant, but, personally to till the ground! 

, to do his own plowing ! to hoe the garden 
' himself ! No, Eden might go to-witch¬ 

's grass, but he would never touch it ! For 
i was not he the father of all spruce clerks 
with scented handkerchiefs, of briefless lavv- 
• yers, uncalled physicians, and young clergy- 
i men too smart to settle. 

That there exist such prejudices, and that 
they are held by enough to make them the 
prevalent sentiment among large classes of 
men, no one will deny. But that they are 
i just, honorable or decent, no one will pre- 
>’ tend. Universal as is the sentiment, we 
> never have met its first defender. And 
) this fact does much toward establishing the 
inherent dignity of labor. Agricultural la¬ 
bor especially, has the sympathies of the 
universal conscience of mankind. 

Saving Manure. —Now is the favorable 
time to collect all the weeds that have es- 
caped the hoe. By placing them in heaps 
and sprinkling them whh lime, the 
seeds are destroyed, and valuable accumu- 
) lations may be made to the manure heap. 

\ All the potato and other vines, with all the 
\ rubbish that may be found along the fence 
> sides, in the garden, or that has been col- 
, lected about the buildings during the hurry 
of summer business, may also go to swell 
: the heap. The lime will hasten decompo- 
> sition, and will not be unfavorable to the 
’ plants, as there is little or no nitrogen in 
<j vegetable heaps to be set free by its action. 
— N. E. Farmer. 

Urine. —Save this valuable manure—in 
every hundred pounds there is 72 per cent, 
of nitrogen in its wet state, 23.11 when dry. 



THE STUMP APPLE. 

Mr. Editor: —As remarks sometimes 
appear in your columns in reference to the 
good and bad qualities of the different va¬ 
rieties of fruit which our climate affords, 
and in relation to the merits and demerits, 
the productiveness and unproductiveness, of 
apples, &c., I propose to say a word or two 
relative to the apple which bears the name 
that figures at the head of this article. 

The name of this fruit at once suggests 
the idea that the original sprout or seed¬ 
ling stalk, must have been found somewhere 
in the vicinity of a stump; and Col. Green, 
of Steuben Co., says that the tree was first 
found in Washington Co., this State, in the 
hollow of a stump—hence the name. The 
fruit grows very large, nearly round, though 
sometimes slightly conical, flesh sweet, 
highly flavored and luscious, and of a yel¬ 
lowish cast towards the surface; color, a 
brilliant and. beautiful red; texture not as 
firm as that of the Tallman Sweeting—a 
good keeper, a prolific bearer, and an ad¬ 
mirable baking apple. Without giving 
more credit to the apple than it actually 
deserves,I must unhesitating by confess that 
it surpasses any sweet apple, in flavor, size, 
&c., that I ever have had the fortune to 
examine. 

One great thing in favor of the Stump 
Apple is, that it does not deteriorate from 
one year to another, as many apples do, 
which are pronounced “super 6 X 06116111 ’’ 
when the grafts first begin to bear. It gets 
ripe in the beginning of October, and will 
keep if carefully laid away, until long in 
February. Were it possible to mail apples, 
a specimen of the Stump Apple would be 
sent you through the Post-office, but I be¬ 
lieve such kind of matter is considered un¬ 
mailable by the Department. 

W. Tappen. 

lialdwinsviile, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 


MANAGEMENT OF NURSERIES. 


Mr. Editor: —As the time is - at hand 
for sowing nurseries, I have a few sugges¬ 
tions to make, which, may possibly do some 
good —if so, my end will be fully answered. 
In planting a nursery the seeds of good 
bearers and such as attain a large growth 
of wood should be selected, for the reason 
that they will grow larger. 

I believe it is of as much importance to 
plant large apple seeds as any other seed; 
and if I were about to plant a nursery of, 
say one-fourth of an acre, I should choose 
to fence out, say a square acre. In the 
centre of this I would make my nursery, in 
a square, with rows. These rows I would 
number, and make a plan of them. Then, 
as soon as the trees are as large as a pipe- 
stem, they should be budded within four 
or five inches of the ground, beginning with 
Baldwins, as they stand highest—marking 
on my plan the number of rows of each 
sort, and their location. 

My reasons for fencing a large piece are 
several, viz.: 1. You may use a cultivator, 
and have a chance to turn, without injuring 
the trees. 2. You may cultivate the ground 
for hoed crops—have it plowed in the fall, 
and if all green substances are removed 
from the nursery and this outside piece, no 
mice will ever injure the trees. 3. The 
snow will not be liable to drift where the 
trees are, as the drifts will be about the 
fences. 4. You may have a good chance, 
if you wish to manure your trees, as you 
can go all around them with a cart; and 
the rows of corn or vegetables may be the 
same distance apart and in the same direc¬ 
tion of the rows of trees, and both be culti¬ 
vated at one operation. 

I should prefer to start my trees in a 
seed bed, and for this purpose I would 
make trenches] and place strips of board, 
six or eight inches wide, say four inches be¬ 
low the surface. On the centre of these I 
would place my seeds and cover them. If 
managed in this way they will nqt have 
what is called a parsnip root, and you may 
remove the earth on each side of the row, 
and then you may take your little trees up 
without the slightest injury.— Wm. Burns, 
in the Maine Farmer. 


Mulching—a new method. — I dislike 
straw for mulching, and would recommend 
a substitute. My method is the following: 
I make a square frame of boards by nail¬ 
ing together four strips four feet long and 
six inches wide at the corners. This 1 
place around the tree, and fill it to the 
top with leaves. A slight sprinkling of soil 
serves to keep the contents in statu quo, and 
the box has a neat appearance, especially 
where the trees are in frequented places. 
The boxes cost but a mere trifle, as any one 
who can use a handsaw and hammer can 
construct them, and besides, there is no in¬ 
convenience experienced from the scatter¬ 
ing and blowing about of straw.— Ger. Tel. 


VASE MODE OF TRAINING FRUIT TREES. 


In the gardens of the Luxemburg, at 
Paiis, all the quarters containing fruit trees 
are surrounded with borders, planted with 
cherry, plum, and apricot trees, as stand¬ 
ards; and some with excellent effect are 
trained in form of a vase or emjoblet, dwarf, 
or with a stem five feet or rather more in 
height. The head is formed hollow, in 
shape like a goblet, the shoots being annu¬ 
ally tit'd to hoops of wood, adapted to the 
circumference required to give the desired 
form. Two hoops are sufficient, the two- 
year old wood being tied to one; and the 
equi-distant regulation of the one-year old 
shoots is effected upon the other. As the 
vrse or goblet widens, of course hoops of 
greater circuit must be prepared, either of 
new materials or by introducing an addi¬ 
tional piece. In some instances, the hoops 
were formed of round [apparently a quar¬ 
ter of an inch] iron rods; but wood is pre¬ 
ferable to iron, for vegetation in contact 
with the latter is apt to be injuriously af¬ 
fected by the rapidity with which it heats 
and cools. ” Shoots are apt to spring up in 
the center of the goblet; but they must be 
plucked in summer; and so all other irreg¬ 
ularities of growth appear likewise to have 
been. 

The form is very ornamental; it can be 
produced at little expense; and the trees 
were well furnished with fruit buds. Sup¬ 
pose a tree to have six shoots, let them be 
tied at equal distances to a hoop placed 
horizontally, and then shortened a few inch¬ 
es above it, or so as to leave them a foot or 
more in length. From each of these, two 
shoots may be trained to the outside of a 
somewhat wider hoop in the following sea¬ 
son; and thus-by annually introducing 
hoops of a width proportionately corres¬ 
ponding with the respective diameters of 
the vase intended to be imitated, the desi¬ 
red form will ultimately be produced. The 
head of the trees will be completely bal¬ 
anced ; and the branches will be more near¬ 
ly equidistant than they could be by any 
other mode of training as a standard. I 
should prefer wooden hoops to iron ones. 
If weak, or if two or more pieces .must be 
employed for the hoop, its circular form 
must be preserved by two small rods se¬ 
cured diametrically across it.— B. Thomp¬ 
son, in Jour. Uor. Soc. 



COOKING THE APPLE. 


The apple is both nutritious and whole¬ 
some and deserving a more prominent place 
in the catalogue of table fruits than is gen¬ 
erally assigned to it. Sweet apples contain 
a large amount of saccharine matter and 
are probably more nutritious than .the sour 
varieties. The apple, however, like all oth¬ 
er fruits should never be eaten in an un¬ 
sound or unripe state, and the fairest and 
most perfect fruit should always, if possible, 
be selected for use. 

Apple Syrup. —Take a dozen fine semi¬ 
acid ripe apples, pare and cut them into 
thin slices, and put them into a stone bottle 
with a gill of water and one and a half 
pounds of powdered sugar. Cork the bot¬ 
tle and boil it gently (in a kettle of hot 
water is better) two hours, and then suffer 
it to cool. When nearly cold, flavor with 
orange-flower water, or lemon, or any other 
essence which may be desired, and pour it 
into ivide necked bottles for use. 

Apple Custard. —Take large and fair 
tart apples, core them, and fill the openings 
with sugar, and put them into a well tinned 
pan, scatter sugar on the whole and flavor 
with lemon peel orange, or cinnanmon.— 
Bake until soft, then put them in a dish, 
and pour over them a custard made of eggs 
an'd milk, in proportion of four of the for¬ 
mer to one quart of the latter. 

Apple Pottage.— Take ripe apples care¬ 
fully pared and cored, and put them in 
layers in a stone or earthen jar alternately 
with layers of sugar. If the apples are 
sweet, a little lemon or quince intermingled 
will give it a better flavor. Cover the 
whole with wheat paste or dough and place 
the jar in the oven for baking. Let it re¬ 
main all night and it will make a delicious 
dish for breakfast. — Farmer and Mechanic. 

To Keep Cider Sweet.— I have tried 
several ways of keeping cider, and have 
found the following to succeed:—I let my 
cider work until it has fermented a little, 
and then pour in a tea-cup full of mustard 
seed in each barrel. Please insert this for 
the benefit of those who love good sweet 
cider in the winter. l. r. w. 

Virginia Egg Bread.— Dissolve one ta¬ 
ble spoonful of butter in three and a half 
pints of milk; add one quart of Indian 
meal, half a pint of wheat flour, a little salt 
and two eggs well beaten; mix all well to¬ 
gether, and bake in a buttered tin. 


If one ounce of powdered gum trajacanth, 
in the white of six eggs, well beaten, is ap¬ 
plied to a window, it will prevent the rays 
of the sun from getting in. 



LA33R, IN CITIES. 



LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


NECESSITY OF VENTILATION. 

The temperature at which the living organiza- \ 
tion must be continually maintained, the physi¬ 
cal power which enables a man to execute the ) 


ISSUED FHOSI THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Oct. 14, 1851. 

To J. M. Batchelder, of Cambridge, Mass., for 
improvement in insulators for telegraph wires. 

To Z. C. Robbins, of Washington, 1). C\, for 
improvement in insulators for telegraph wires. 

To Hiram Tucker, of Cambridge, Mass., for 
improvement in imitating marble. 

To Wm. 11. Brown, of Woicester, Mass., for 
improvement in siiower baths. 

To Geo. Hammer, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provements in machines for cutting corks. 

To John Nesmith, of Lowell, Mass., and Wes¬ 
ley Sawyer, of Dracut, Mass., for improvement 
pi machines for twisting fringes of shawls, &c. 

To Wm. Newlove, of Utica, N. Y., for improve, 
meat in grinding mills. 

To C. H. Beatty, of Wheeling, Va., for im¬ 
proved door locks. 

To Wm. Kenyon, of Steubenville, O., (assign- 
nor to J. P. Haigh, A. Ilartupee, and John Mor¬ 
row,) for improvement in machines for making 
nuts, washers, etc. 

To Robt. Levington, of Monroe, Mich., for im¬ 
provement in axle boxes, for railroad cars. 

To J. L. Parker, of Shirley Village, Mass., for 
improvement in water wheels. 

To Edmund Sheetz, of Campbell, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in overshot water wheels. 

To Thos. Slaight, of Newark, N. J., for im¬ 
proved padlock. 

To Elisha Vance, of Cincinnati, O., for im¬ 
provement in stoves. 

To'Chapman Warner, of Washington, D. C., 
for improvements in lamps for burning vapor of 
benzoil, etc. 

To Jonathan White, of Antrim, N. H. t for im¬ 
proved furnace employed in welding shanks to 
tools. 

To Gordin Williston, of Charlestown, Mass., for 
improvement in air-heating stoves. 

To J. G. Webb, of Williamsburgh.rN. Y., for 
improvement in solar lamps for burning lard or oils. 

To J. G. Webb, of Williamsburgh, N. Y., for 
improvement in argand gas burners. 

To John Yandell, of St. Louis, Mo., for im¬ 
provement in insulators for telegraphs. 

DESIGNS. 

To Lyman Cobb, of Akron, Ohio, for design for 
stoves. 

To C. J. Woolson, of Cleveland, Ohio, for de¬ 
sign for stoves. 

OIL VARNISHES. 

In these varnishes, as in spirit varnishes 
almost every operator has his own receipts. 
So that it is only the general outlines of 
their composition that can be given. 

Drying oil, or boiled oil, is one of the 
most common varnishes, and is used to mix 
with colors, partly as a vehicle, and partly 
to cause them to dry quickly. Linseed, or 
nut oil, is boiled with a very small propor¬ 
tion of dried white lead, litharge, saccharum 
saturni, or white vitirol, generally an ounce 
either of each article, or a proportionate 
quantity of several to the heat of oil. Some¬ 
times the oils are merely left to stand upon 
litharge for a long time. 

Oil varnishes for covering pictures are 
not much used, as they are not easily re¬ 
moved. They are mostly composed of gum 
mastic, various proportions of copal varnish, 
Canada balsam, and thinned with oil of 
turpentine. 

The varnish used for bright armor and 
weapons, by our ancestors, was 3 lbs. of 
brown rosin, 2 lbs. of turpentine, dissolved 
in 10 pints of boiled linseed oil. 

The engravers’ varnish for covering cop¬ 
per plates, and preventing the acid used in 
etching from corroding the places wished to 
be left blank, varies much in its composition. 
The hard varnish used with Callot’s aqua 
fortis is merely mastic dissolved by boiling 
in an equal weight of drying linseed oil.— 
Le Boffe’s soft varnish, which is that gene¬ 
rally used in England, is made by heating 
2 oz. of white wax, and adding to it, by de¬ 
grees, first, 1 oz. of mastic in fine powder, 
and then 1 oz. of asphaltum, keeping it on 
the fire until all is completely dissolved.— 
Mr. Lowry used 4 oz. of asphaltum, 2 oz. 
of Burgundy pitch, and 2 oz. of white wax, 
melted together. The varnish called the 
soft ground is prepared by adding some 
veal suet to the soft varnish already described. 

The French artists use gum benzoin in¬ 
stead of asphaltum, making their soft var¬ 
nish of eight.ounces of linseed oil, in which 
is dissolved one ounce of gum benzoin and 
wliitfe wax, and keep it on the fire till one- 
third is boiled away. For their hard var¬ 
nish they add more white wax, so as to en¬ 
able it to be made into a solid ball. 

The superior clearness of copal to either 
shell lack or amber, gives it an advantage in 
varnishes and iapan work; but the difficulty 
of dissolving it, either in oils or spirits, is 
very great.' By grinding it with camphor, 
or by first melting it and letting it drop into 
water, it becomes more soluble. 

The japaimers’ copal varnish is made by 
melting 4 lbs. of copal in a glass matrass, un¬ 
til the vapor condensed upon any cold sub¬ 
stance, drops quietly to the bottom; then 
adding first a pint of boiling linseed oil, and 
afterwards about its own weight of oil of 
turpentine .—Scientific American. 


decisions of his will, and the intellectual force 
by which he explores and controls the natural < 
world, are all dependent upon the chemical ac- j 
tion of oxygen, and in that exact proportion in ) 
which it is supplied by perfectly pure air. Of ( 
flic two conditions of animal life, the supply of ( 
nutriment, and of oxygen to decompose it, the ; 
latter is rendered in the plan of nature by far the ) 
most immediately and directly important. A ) 
person requires food but once in several hours, ) 
and may do without it for days, but if deprived ) 
of air for as many minutes he perishes. Accord- < 
ingly, while the supply of food is to be had only 
by forethought and with active industry, and ) 
fails if iliese fail, on the other hand the supply ) 
of air is as boundless and omnipresent as its con- ( 
nection with life is intimate and indissoluble. 

THE SUPPLY OF AIR. 

We dwell ;u the bottom of an immense ocean 
of air, which presses upon all sides of us with ) 
the weight of tons. It accompanies us into all : 
places; unless by special arrangements we con- < 
trive to bar it out. All that the infinitely wise \ 
Creator can do he has done to supply us with ) 
this first and highest of earthly necessities. The \ 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and even ‘ 
the savages of the forest in their open wigwams, , 
enjoy the blessing in all its beauty and fullness. ( 
Civilized man alone cuts himself off from the ; 
beneficent, all invigorating a' mosphere, by retir¬ 
ing into air-tight chambers and using the same < 
gases over and over again, as if they were a taxed ' 
commodity and he a miser. It is because the air . 
is so abundant and all pervading, and therefore 
costs no exertion to obtain it, and also because it ■ 
is an invisible and ethereal medium, and there¬ 
fore not fitted to strike the senses like most oth¬ 
er forms of matter, that its relations to animal / 
life have been so recently determined, and that 
so little attention is generally paid to a copious ) 
and healthful supply of it in the arrangement of < 
dwellings. 

EFFECTS OF BREATHING AIR ARTIFICIALLY COX- ( 
DENSED. 


The foregoing views of the connection estab- ( 
lished by the Creator between the atmosphere ) 
and animal life have been admirably illustrated ) 
and confirmed by experiments, in which the j 
amount of oxygon introduced into the lungs va- ' 
ried from the normal quantity. They deserve to , 
be attentively considered at this point of the 1 
subject. By means of a suitable apparatus, M. 
Junot subjected different persons to the effects of / 
a considerable variation of atmospheric pressure. 
“When a person is placed,” says lie, “ in con- ! 
densed air, he breathes with a new facility; he 
feels as if the capacity of his lungs was emarg- { 
ed; his respirations become deeper and less fre- ; 
querit; he experiences in the course of a short ( 
time an agreeable glow in the chest, as if the 
pulmonary cells were being dilated with an elas- < 
tic spirit, while the whole frame teceives at each 
inspiration fresh vital impulsion. The functions ; 
of the brain get excited, the imagination becomes } 
vivid, and the ideas flow with a delighted facili- < 
ty; digestion is rendered more active, as after } 
gentle exercise in the air, because the secretary ( 
organs participate immediately in the increased ( 
energy of the arterial system, and there is there- ) 
fore no thirst.” 

AX IXTERESTIXG EXPERIMENT. 


Similar effects have been produced in a novel 
way, and on a much more extended scale, upon 
workmen employed in a coal mine in France.— 
The seams of coal are situated under a stratum 
of quicksand, some twenty yards in thickness, 
\yhich lay below the bed of the river Loire, and 
was connected with its waters; they were there¬ 
fore inaccessible by all the ordinary modes of 
mining previously practised. So insurmounta¬ 
ble was this obstacle regarded, that the coal bed, 
although known for centuries, had remained un¬ 
touched. M. Triger, an able engineer, at length 
grappled with the difficulty by sinking a shaft 
enceased with sheet-iron cylinders or tubing ri¬ 
veted tightly together. The openings in the top 
to admit the miners were so contrived a3 to be 
closed perfectly air-tight, and into the cylinder 
air was driven, and sufficiently condensed by a 
steam-engine and forcing-pumps to repel the 
water and quicksand at the bottom, and thus 
permit the miners, who were immersed in the 
condensed air, the proceed with the excavation. 
The pressure employed was that of three atmos¬ 
pheres, that is, the air was made three times as 
dense as common air, “ it infused such energy 
into the miners that they could' easily execute 
double the work without fatigue that they could 
do in the open air. Upon many of them the first 
sensations were painful, especially upon the ears 
and eyes, but ere long they got quite reconciled 
to the bracing element. Old asthmatic men be¬ 
came here effective operatives. Deaf persons 
recovered their hearing, whilst others were sen¬ 
sible to the slightest whisper—an effect due to 
the stronger pulses of the dense air upon the 
membrane of the drum of the ear. Much an¬ 
noyance was at first experienced from the rapid 
combustion of the candles, but this was obviated 
by substiuting flax for cotton thread in the 
wick.” —(Supplement to Ure's Dictionary ) The 
same increase of muscular energy is experienced 
by those who descend to considerable depths in 
diving-bells. 

Imitation Marble. —The editor of the 
New Haven Courier says he was lately 
shown a piece of imitation marble, said to 
have been made by staining a common red 
stone with the colors and veins of the rich¬ 
est verde antique. The discoverer claims 
that he can make a perfect imitation of any 
kind of stone, either upon wood or any other 
material, and give it all the polish and per¬ 
fect appearance of the thing imitated. The 
deception is described as perfect.— Buffalo 
Com. Advertiser. 


Taste in Dress.— No one, I should 
hope, would be either so ill-bred or so un¬ 
feeling as to laugh at a young lady for ap¬ 
pearing, even at a State ball, in a plain 
muslin dress, had it cost only two-pence a 
yard, provided it were perfectly clean, un¬ 
tumbled, and well made: but, did this same 
young lady attempt to aggravate the origi¬ 
nal sin of the two-penny muslin with com¬ 
mon or dirty artificial flowers, or manacles 
of mock bracelets up to her elbows, then, 
indeed, she becomes as fair game as any 
that is to be met with from the first of 
August to the end of January inclusive. 




























































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


| What this impress shall be, will very much 
; depend upon the character of those whom 
j you employ. In conclusion we will say 
I then—first, hire good teachers; secondly, 
! co-operate faithfully with them; and third- 


WINTER SCHOOL S IN R URAL DISTRICTS- : co-operate faithfully with them; and third- 

Tiie time is rapidly approaching when My> we ma 7 safely add, you have good schools 
the schools for the winter throughout the i which will be blessings to the Rural Dis- 
Rural Districts will be commenced. Many tricts, and an honor to the State. 

who will attend these schools during the EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. 

winter have been employed on the farm, in ' - 

the workshop, and at various other occupa-j Mr. Editor: —As the Rural New- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD¬ 
VANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 

[Continued from last week's paper .] 

Ox Wednesday, President Mahan, of the 
Cleveland University, (by request) read an 


llfrtrtlrirm * Europe. Celery came from Europe also’ 

^ * as did Horse Radish, Caraway, and Salsify" 

"origin or some of ouk plants. c ’? ulifiower a " d . G™ 1 ™ ™ 

_ or Greece. Artichoke and Lettuce were 

The Oat is said to have been brouo-ht the vicinity of the Mediterranean.-— 


ORIGIN OF SOME OF OUR PLANTS. 


ly, we may safely add, you have good schools address upon the Comparative merits of the from the Island of Juan Fernandez. By The Jerusalem Artichoke is from Brazil, 
which will be blessings to the Rural Dis- tioil) g i v i nga detli e iS S a°c CO unt e of a the Cleve- others il is su PP osed to be indigenous to Endive from China, and South East of 


Districts will be commenced. Many trwts, and an honor to the State. ] anti XJ n i ver sity, and laboring to show its some nort hern climate as it delights in the Asia > Radish from China, Peppergrass from 

ill attend these schools during the EDUCATION^^N WISCO NS IN superiority to common collegiate institutions, higher temperate regions. It is the hardi- the East, Buckwheat from Asia, Broom 

have been employed on the farm, in ' - I he afternoon and evening, and the fore- est of the cereal plants. The position of corn from the East Indies, Parsley from 

kshop, and at various other occupa- Mr. Editor:—As the Rural New- noon oi Thursday,.were occupied with an ds kernels give it the advantage, as they Greece and Sardinia, Pumpkins from the 
too numerous to mention, —through Yorker has won an enviable name, and a( jdress of Pres Mahan J hang P endant f rom diffuse panicles, that Levant, Watermelons from vYfrica and 


the active business portion of the year.— extensive circulation in the educational as ^ r Q a 

Some of these youth are looking forward well as rural world, we trust the following a f evy ex t rac 

with eagerness to the day when the school brief sketch of the history and prospects of the speakers. the earth act as shields in carrying off the These were brought to England nearly 

will be opened. Such have begun to feel Collegiate Education in Wisconsin, will not Prof. Greene, of Brown University, gave dew and rain, a provision that spiked grains three centuries ago. Albeit Onions were 
the importance of acquiring knowledge in be entirely uninteresting to those who feel a detailed account of the “ New System” do not have. ° famous in Errypt in Israelitish times there 

. , flfiOntPfi fit. t n A lnfetlhltinn wif h nrliion l-\n r 


We are unable to do more than to give admit a wide circuIation of air and sun- South West of Asia, Cucumbers from Tar- 
a few extracts from the remarks of some of sb:ne - Then the husks that open toward tary and India, and Muskmelons from Asia. 


1/ , A . ° .1 i • „ as adopted at the institution with which he 

S order that they mav secure to themselves an interest in the advancement and pros- r . , T , 

I , . JJ , . , , „ ... . „ , „ r 1 was connected. In many respects, the new 

\ that position in hie which shall entitle them penty of the Western country. system worked well. Some departments of S/p, 

to a share of the confidence of their neigh- Wisconsin, though but a few’ years the study were improved by the change. He 
| ; burs. How important, then, that such per- abode of civilized life, has wisely enacted a specified particularly the Classical depart- iHllilSfl 

jR sons as are entrusted with the power of code of free common school laws, and made J 11011 )- Although the studies to be pursued 

|| employing teachers for these schools, munificent provisions for the endowment of JcL^tLTassi^ ^ ^ 

j should early at tend to this duty. a State University. This Institution is lo- Mr Southerland, of Philadelphia, tho’t 

> In some districts their teachers are enga- cated at Madison, (the capital of the State,) it best to stand by old landmarks. He 

) oed a year beforehand; that is to say, if a which is a flourishing town, containing would have the system run higher; — we /| 

teacher in a certain district gave good sat- nearly three thousand inhabitants, and sur- should not busy ourselves about cutting head oe oats 

< isfaction last winter he w-asem^d for the rounded by that diversity of scenery, wood- down the standard of education because head of oats 

. isiaction la.c winici, n . 1 - ' ' UJC . . .. some boy could not get up to the old degree. Scotland produces a wild oat resembling 

) ensuing winter, before closing his term.- * a ud, Jake, and prairie, which forms the The time was com i ng when all colleges the cultivated species in form. In quality 

! This is a good method and should be con- “mst attractive and admired feature in would be free—it was the result of the there is a wide difference Oat are exceed- 


| are those who would claim Hungary as 
tbeir native region. 

But this article, although it might be 
continued “ ad infinitum,” is already too 
long for the reader’s patience. t. e. w. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


HEAD OF OATS. 


some boy could not get up to the old degree. Scotland produces a wild oat resembling At no time does the family below pre¬ 


sent to my mind so faithful and strikii 


This is a good method and should be con- most attractive and admired feature in would be free—it was the result of the there is a wide difference Oat are exceed type cd the family above as when with one 
tinued 80 long as tile teacher gives satisfac- western landscape. Though founded but common school system. Butifa man knows ingly tenacious of life, as they will lie burl JXd 

tion if nossible S > loner at least as he two years ago, in a newly settled country, bow t° read In this country, and has a taste • , • , “ . , rp . t . , , . . ' t "• 

uon, it possioie. ion,., at least, > * * J’ f or knowledge he will be a man anvhow d ln tbe ea5 'th a century or more without True it is with this as with every lllustra- 

pnntinitucM W*. m,t. h*W« tW where the orevailinff mama was land snec- ; ^uwaeuge, ue win ue a man anynow. --- U..., • 


tion, if possible. S, long, at least, as he two years ago, in a newly settled country, ifXbTkmananvhow ieS in the eaj ' th a <*ntury or more without 

continues to teach. We do imt believe that where the prevailing mama was land spec- affecting their vitality, 

the frequent change of teachers is benefi- uhmon and monopoly, it is in a more pros- be i ieved in holding to old systems—that As the Pea has been cultivated time out 
cial, but contrawise, that it is productive of perous .condition than its most sanguine which we knew to be good—that which had of mind, its native place is not known. As 
evil results. Whenever then a district has friends dared anticipate, and now bids fair stood the test it droons under either extreme » miM 


found a good teacher, whether male or fe- to rival the older institutions of the east.— 
male, our advice is, employ that teacher as The number of students in the regular col- 


Prof. Agnew, of Michigan University, 
proceeded with a systematic reply to Pres. 
Mahan’s address, pointing out many erro- 


long as you can, — or so long as he or she lege classes, is now between 20 and 30 neQus] ^ termed ’distinctions between the did the Lima Bean. The Scarlet Runner, , . „ - 

continues faithful. while in the grammar and normal schools, two systems. He repelled Pres. Mahan’s however, hails from South America. These has been reputedly used by God himself 

Believing, as heretofore urged, that the many others are preparing for an early ad- charges against the old system, showed that plants are striking exemplifications of the and^cmrelv ’could 

teaching and training of children is the mission. The Chancellor of the Board of the , n , ew s y s ^ m were de ' stability of constitutional habits impressed which would appeal so forcibly/because so 

most responsible duty of parents toward Regents (Rev. John II. Lathrop, L. L. D.,) ^ for such a^eat^y for the^ne^v 7- Up ° n plantS by their Creator - It is the 01 '- sweetl y> t0 the hearts of all men in all ages, 

their offspring, we cannot conceive how they is a gentleman whose past experience and tem 0 f Collegiate Education, cerfoinfo not dinar y law of twining plants that their The residence of my father was inland, 

can rest satisfied short of employing the high literary attainments render him in until there was something new, or until its stems turn with the sun. But the Bean, and remote from facilities for acquiring ed- 

very best teachers that can be found to aid every way well qualified to preside over, supporters can show some particulars in coming from the other side of the equator! ^nt l ??°?, /f* 

them in instructing and training their chil- and secure the permanency of the Univer- which it was better than the old. with us, reverses this law, and turns against bent of my own inclination, and seek^such 

dren. The unfolding of the child’s mind, sity. The library contains several thousand 1 rof. Brand, of Indiana, was sorry that the sun. advantages in a distant city. The history 

no less than the formation of his character, volumes, and is constantly receiving new Lie tei ms Old and New System bad been pj ax j s s , ]ni . nsp i t b inrUfrpnrmc of my first year was similar to that of many 
depends very m uch upon his teachen- and vaiuab.e additions. The Cabinet of “rStcK! Egypt. TheTis^ ^ 1 Wfls aequiring^akm.wb 

What thoughtful parent will for a moment Geology and Minerology is also large, as the subject than we had. He confessed that less affected by circumstances of soil and tio f normateria™ 61 ^ ° 

think of placing his son or his daughter, the valley of the Mississippi presents an in- he possessed much of a spirit of conserva- climate; hence it is the same species, About this time a fit of sickness render- 
during the impressible period of childhood viting field for success in scientific research. J l£m relation to this question. He had identical in all its characteristics, the world ed it necessary for me to" seek maternal 
and youth, under the influence of any oth- Between Madison and Beloit, situated on , , e ^ n 0ng f a . , Western Colle g e - over. care, under whose blessed influence health 

er than instructors of good moral character, Rock River, is Janesville, which is doubtless Curate with" heof uJ human' Cotton is a native both of India and 

such character as is produced by the fear destined to become an inland city. In this mind. He recognized the principle of pro- America. Its varieties are very extensive, had hitherto done into the whirl of busi-* 

of the Lord, and is under the guidance of town is located a Collegiate Institute. There gress, but at the same time he would hold ranging from the herb of one and two feet ness, I was sitting by my mother and pour- 

that understanding which causeth to depart are similar institutions also in Racine, Ke- t0 the principle of conservatism. He in height to good sized trees. The larger ing into her willing ear some account of my 

from all evil. In our view it is not enough nosha> Milwaukee, and Appleton. uIh ’T?*®? ° f innovatl ? n ®- t He genera require an annual temperature, die c . ares and annoyances. She heard me pa- 

that the literary qualfications be good on Beloit College is located in the thriving lhe 0 !d System WhatlsZremedy?- mean of w,lich sba " be 0S " The smaller p"?almarormd mv"S'r^I-ks' 

the part of the teacher. He must, in addi- town of Be | oit> which in general intelligence Increased attention to the Common School flo ™ sh under a “tan of 00° to 64°. ‘ forehea(1 ‘ sni(! <• Mv son-n« foil- 

+ tlirroo Km o mor\ irlrnoo <rmnmv.il KnKitc , • • 1 1 -111 ,1 fieohmi if io. fnn . __ _ <1 rn. . . . . O J ’ J ‘ J 


ecting their vitality. Lon of life in that better country, much im- 

As the Pea has been cultivated time out perfection is mingled. A large share of 
•i , devotional exercises consist of confession of 

mind, its native p ace is not known. As i , 

1 sm, and supplication for strength against 

it droops under either extreme, a mild re- time of temptation; besides which wander- 
gion is supposed to claim it. ing thoughts and the jaded spirits too often 

Beans came from the East Indies. So mar our worship and render our solemn 
1 the Lima Bean. The Scarlet Runner, f ervice vain - Yet < nevertheless, the family 


that the literary qual fications be good on 
the part of the teacher. He must, in addi- 


, , tion to these, be a man whose general habits and enterprise is seldom rivaled by the System it is too limited: —we must also The Potato is found with pure white son, never think yourself forgotten "by us. 

* ^ and manners are such as the children may most flourishing of New England villages. ampli<y . ar)d enlar S e our courses of sta dy. flowers, growing wild among its native Your father mentions your name every 

safely imitate. If in boyhood he contract: The College building is erected on a com- LTeenTdopJedTn ’the Brown UnRetsitv rocks in Peru and Chilb is said ’ also > mornin f 

ed the habit of using tobacco in any of its ending bluff overlooking the town, and a is imperatively demanded & to be found in the rocky regions of Mexico. ear li e Tirffancy I' helrd^fe.wenTnS 

forms, he should deny himself the use of ro i ling prairie, which will be regarded as He went for the Old System, with such For a lon S wbile after its firsfc introduction, tions offered at such times for the tempo- 

the weed in the school-room, and upon all c ] ass i c ground, when the history of the red improvements and modifications as might it was considered a high luxury. In the rarily absent one, and now, as I was o- 0 in<T 

other occasions when he meets and associ- man is tinged by the romance of modern be demanded. time of James the 1st, we are told, they out into the world — perhaps never tore” 

ates with his pupils. If a person will use times. Here Black Hawk aroused his President Mahan. Many of the remarks commanded the price of two shillings a turn - the remembrance of this cireum- 
the weed, it should be done in his own room brave s to chant the death-sonu of the white made b y gentlemen are entirely irrelevant DO und. ° st ' ai , lce WHS a . corafur t to me. 1 knew the 


paths were slippery, for I had seen sufficient 
of the world, even in a year, to be well 


the weed, it should be done in his own room bmves to chant the death-song of the white made b y gentlemen are entirely irrelevant p 0 U nd. ' staace was a . cora,ort to me. i knew the 

it annnv no nnp Wo i n ik^ u to the question under discussion. I should n l ,• -r , paths were slippery, for I had seen sufficient 

tthuc it can annoy no one. We have man-hereare the sepulchers of the Indian be asha 4 flied t0 advocate what basbeenim . Cherries were first introduced into Italy 0 f the world, even in a year, to be well 

known one teacher who having unfortunate- dead, whose remains are disinterred and puU;d t0 tbe Hew System. It seeks to b y a Roman Conqueror from Cerasus, a aware of the fact, and in some degree re¬ 
ly contracted the habit of using thenar- scattered as relics through the land. elevate—elevate education in all its depart- city on the shores of PontusEuxin us. This a l'zed the privilege of being so remem- 

cotic weed, retired to his study to indulge Beloit College is principally endowed by men t s - was 93 years before Christ. The conquer. bei ed ' 

in this luxury. donations from the New England States, . Tbe term “^ System” is used in no ing arm of the Romans within a century those in^ T ^ u ’?® 4 

Excuse the seeming digression. We and it promises in time to become the lace it in contradistinction from the Old Carned thlS frUlt lnt0 Franc U Brltain and ence my conduct. The lips which then 


excuse me seeming Digression. we and it promises in time to become the place it in contradistinction from the Old. |ruu into trance, Britain and e nce my conduct. The lips which then 

have alluded to this in order to be the bet- “Yale” of the west. Its President, Rev. it was so used by Prof. Wayland, and I Germany. The Plum came from Italy.— supplicated for me have changed supplica- 
ter understood in our reference to the teach- A. L. Chapin, has won an enviable reputa- use it for want of a better. We do not, I The apple, pear, peach, nectarine, apricot, tions for everlasting praises; yet, in times 


er’s habits. He should not be a convivial- tion as the most popular preacher in Wis- 
ist, in the common acceptation of the term, consin, and is well qualified to preside over 
but ever show to his disciples by example the destinies of the College. The Profes- 


ion as the most popular preacher in Wis- a g a ‘ u repeat, seek to abridge the study of almond, pomegranate, fig and grape, were sorrow and perplexity, I feel my moth- 

, . ,, rc , . •, the language or the classics. The great de- all mimtallv A • er s lips on my fevered brow, and her words 

:onsin, and is well qualified to preside over . . .? ,9, , ° , an originally Asiatic truits. i f . 7 ’ . e . >fi) 

. . 4 „ c sire is for higher attainments, and one of the „ . ,, . , ., are coi dial in my heart In times of joy / j 

he destinies of the College. J he Profes- strongest arguments in favor of the New By some the Currant has been consid- and prosperity I remembered them, and > • 
ors are also men who mav be relied on as SwRtem is tlmt. iho stnHu <-,f nil Kr. Jri ^i-, Q <, ered the degenerate orane of n.irintb— they acted as a moderating 1 atrenev to the <I) 


1 .. , ,1 , . ~ owvugvwi ui^uuj^mo Ail iavui UI LUC HOW “ I I- J ---^ 

j / as wen as by precept, tnat there is more sors are a ] so men who may be relied on as System is that the study of all branches of ered tbe degenerate grape of Corinth.— they acted as a moderating agency to the 

| \ delight in the pursuit of knowledge, than t, rue to the interests of the popular educa- education would be made thorough. This Hence, they say, its name, and they aver san o u ’ ne restlessness of ambition. 

R in seeking to indulge the fleshy appetites tion demanded by the wants of the west, is a great defect of the times. Our schol- there is now to be found in the Levant a Intents! throw around the hearts of 

j) and passions of the decaying body. Every Owing to the failure of the wheat crop for ais are fo° superficial,—anil the question is seedless grape, bearing the same name. It ATtbe Vn' c 'f tlu< ', db * < '^ cua ” i l - 

one who has tbe SDirit of the Great Teach *i & f , , ,, ! , how shall we remedy ? lhe point present- ■ i j +, * • i- <• A t the family altai teach them by suitable 

one, who nas tbe spmt ot the (great leach- the past two years, and the scarcity of e d has not been met. It is simply this- 15 remarked that Rodcen, in a history of petitions that you sympathize with them in 

j er > wl!1 exemplify to all with whom he min- money, its inevitable consequence, the num- can the student master twenty sciences in P lants translated into English in 1578, calls their feeble attempts to do right; there, let 

) gles from day to day, that there is some- ber of students is only 30. In the Normal six years! or rather can he master them in it “ The red beyond sea Gooseberry.” The confession be made for family sins, and 

) bdng better, even, than money; and for and Preparatory Departments connected f° ur • Ibis is the problem to be solved— States, however, can boast native species g ,a teful praise returned foi family mercies; 

, whose sake, money, if he has it, is poured with the institution, there are however, LLs the principle which we wished to pre- that are black, white, and red—differing, ^ Un '°, n 

j out like water. Says an old writer, ■■ Re- „ e arly 80 students, who will doubtless ac- r ar » “ faTOr though, from the cultivated varieties, ° fc > “ * ^ C#mto 3 r '* 

| ,7 wsirudirm, andnot silver; and quire a finished education, and exert a bene- up to thefoactica] question Uoan™^ be Spinach takes its name from Hispanach, _-;-;- 

) i no a; e ye rather than choice gold. For ficent influence on the religious, social and attained in a four year’s Collegiate course or Spanish plant, being introduced into Eu- There is nothing purer than honesty; 

! wM ° m iS bett ° r tha “ rubies; and a11 the political welfare of the State. of study? through Spain from the west of Asia, ‘“‘If 8 

< things that may be desired are not to be Thus is Wisconsin laying the corner stone Mr. Galloway. He did not intend to mis- where it was famous for its supposed me- wisdom; nothing brighter thanvirtue- aud 

t compared to it. of a broad and comprehensive system of re P re ®c n t or ridKiu e the arguments present- dicinal qualities. nothing more steadfast than faith. These 

e cannot too strongly urge upon the education, which will tend to enhance and ma n must inlhe^udffmentof the Facult^ Cabbage is a native of Europe growing unlte d in one mind, form the purest, the 
| attention of all whose business it is to hire render permanent her prosperity, by that be qualified before be enters on the study on roc ky shores, devoid of any head and svvee . t 5‘ st ’ ^ be Lyhest, the brightest and most 

| teacbers for tbe coming winter, the import- diffusion of knowledge which animates tbe of Mental and Moral Philosophy. Now is presenting an appearance very greatly dis- stt ' la ast ia PP meSb - _ 

- ance o{> faithfull y discharging the duty de- spirit of improvement and is the soul of not tb '; s compulsory, as much so as in the similar to the cultivated varieties. The man who threatens the world is al- 

; volved upon you. The instructors to be progress. Yours, &c., w. m. h. oldest institutions of the land. Surely it is. The Nasturtion was brought from Peru wa J s ridiculous; for the world can easily 

} engaged, licensed and employed in the sev- Beloit, w-s., Oct. 15,1851. meie mathematician is notan educated wbere j t j g a woodv nerennial nl-ini hm go on without him, and in a short time will 

) eral districts over the State the coming t • Y\~T~\ —'N" ,7",— , man—a meie classical scholar is not an ed- . , , .. . ’ cease to miss him. 

) . , ( . rain S It is remarkable, that of all knowledge, ucated man. We don’t want one-sided cultivation and perhaps climate with us, ____ 

^ win er, are o make “their mark,” so to the most important, the knowledge of our- men. Every department, every faculty of has changed it into an herbaceous annual. Do ernod with what then hast nr ;+ w ;n 

) speak, upon the minds of your children.— selves, is the most universally neglected. mind must be educated and developed. The Beet grows wild in the South of do thee no o-ood. ’ 
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> WHAT I’D DO. 

Toil riot for fame, nor a sounding name, 
ji Strive not for wealth nor power; 

Whoso clings to these faithless things, 

\ Is cheated every hour. 

I’d spend my life away from strife, 

With my wife and children dear; 

I’d have a cot in a sheltered spot 
And a pleasant neighbor near. 

I’d work each day in pleasant way; 

I would read, and write, and talk; 

And I’d sometimes ride by the river’s side, 

) Or enjoy an evening walk. 

) I’d do what good soe’er I could, 

) Regardless of praise or blame. 

And when at last my days are past, 

) Have my children do tl'.e same. 

) [Knickerbocker. 

SCENERY OE NIAGARA RIVER. 

BY W. II. BRISTOL. 

; Fob scenery congenial with the spirit of 

! \ Poesy, Niagara transcends all other rivers. 
; It is true, there are those more wild and 
> percipitous, but there are none so lovely,— 
I; > none which so blend the romantic with the 
j peaceful, — the simple with the attractive. 
< There is not a point bn the Niagara, but lias 
) an interest and a delight for the nature- 
) loving traveler. Sweet isles are every- 
jj i where sleeping, where murmuring rivulets 
> come with a tell tale music, haunting their 
( bright green shores. 

; There, too, the soft winds of summer 

!) meet in fairy revels, tuning their varied 

) voices to a delightful chorus, as though they 

j were serenading the flowers that peep from 

> their mazy haunts amid the waving grass. 

^ At every spot the traveler’s eye is feasted 

| with the spirit of beauty, and he feels him- 

] self etherealized, as it were, by heavenly 

> thoughts. Each shade, as it floats out with 
) . ° . 

} a liquid dance on the trembling waters, 
; mimics a living charm. In this is its won- 
) drous power to attract—to bind with a re- 
| sistless pleasure. 

> From the afflux of Lake Erie, this river 
) n-oes pouring on to distant Ontario, einbo- 
) soming in the interim, Grand Island, which 
- is nearly 12 miles in length and about G or 
: 7 miles in its greatest width; and Navy 
, Island, which is also ^romantic and lovely. 
< Numberless other islands of various extent, 
s gem the waters on which the tall forest tree 
\ rears its massive branches into the blue 
) azure, amid which the restless winds pour 
with a varied harmony. As the river re- 
> cedes from Navy Island, it grows more and 
; more precipitous in its flow until it breaks 
) upon rocks in its bed, and becomes one 
) grand extent of snowy rapids, dancing, like 
j so many clouds in the flashing sun. But a 
; little above the rapids, stands the city of 

I Chippewa, a beautiful place that overlooks 
the liver, and peeps from amid its romantic 
poplar trees, like the moon watching the 
eartii when her silver eye glances down 
through a veil of clouds. 

From this place to Lewiston, on the 
American side—about ten miles distant— 
is scenery on which the eye can ever look 
) with awe and delight. Not only will the 

I eye be charmed, but the ear will hear with 
a rapt reverence, the august thunders of 
the mighty cataract, as they rise with a 
continued booming from the far depths be- 

I ' low. Would the traveler feel that Nature 
hath voice, let him stand where the rolling, 
plunging waters leap from their throne set 
against the sky, and tumble, as it were from 
the heavens, to find in the far down abyss 
a grave of thunderous oblivion. There the 
strong earth shakes, and the air vibrates 
\ with the sound of falling waters as they 
] battle with giant rocks, and in their confu- 
' sion combat each other. 

There, too, the sweeping spray spreads 
its swift wings on the showy air, and mounts 
l to the sky with a rushing sound, till it rolls 
\ through the heavens a vast and darkening 
^ cloud. Amid the storm of waters the 
( bright Iris Queen stretches her tented pin- 
s ions over the scene, and lingers there to 
\ bathe in the rising spray, and take upon 
£ herself a new creation of light. But it is 
^ in vain to attempt to express or describe all 
[\ the beauties and wonders of this strange 
( river. Nothing but the all-glorious spirit 
| of poesy can reach the portraying acme of 
its many fascinating scenes and peculiarities. 

| The cataract is truly sublime—the contra- 
) diction of Tupper notwithstanding, — its 
many phases are peculiarly attractive, and 
j fix the heart of the gazer with a dreadful 
pleasure. They hue the senses away in 
one contemplative dream, and the eye is 


fettered and the ear is rapt in a delicious 
forgetfulness. Yet from the angry cataract 
the eye follows the eddying floods, as they 
turn with a descending motion to again 
pursue their onward flow. 

The projecting cliffs overhang them, and 
cast their long shadows across the foaming 
waters, like a mountain in the sky robbing 
the sun of its place on the earth. About 
three miles below the Falls the celebrated 
whirlpool rules, the monarch of Niagara. 
Far down between the cliff’s, where the sun 
smiles but faintly, and the heavy shadows 
fall, the reeling surges move with a dizzy 
whirl, and the turbulent waves foam with 
madness. A peculiarly awing sound rises 
up, that strikes the ear with dread attention, 
and the gazer almost wishes himself away, 
but a moment more and a chiding spirit 
whispers, “ Be still, and learn thou here 
what only thou shouldst learn, that what 
thou art, is naught only as thy God sus¬ 
tains thee!” —Then he gazes again upon 
the rushing, bounding, roaring, leaping 
flood, and views huge trees tumbled to and 
fro like feathers on the bosom of wrathful 
tumult; then they disappear for a long 
time as if they had gone down to another 
world; but at last they merge again, turn¬ 
ing'their huge bodies as if in playful frolic. 
For days, and often months, they remain in 
this strange vortex, till a change of the cur¬ 
rent, caused by the up-winds, when they 
float out and pass down to the distant lake. 
To the curious eye, the whirlpool presents 
an ample field for interesting speculation 
or study. 

And thus from one scene to another is 
the visitor led, till the whole river is trav¬ 
ersed and seen, and then it is not uncom¬ 
mon that desire turns back to the first 
starting point, and would again pursue the 
same marvelous steps that reveal a world 
of wonder, beauty, sublimity and power, 
while the heart acknowledges with due rev¬ 
erence that Nature is but the complicated 
toy of an infinite God. 

BulTalo, August, 1831. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL VIGOR. 


Many of the physical evils—the want of 
vigor, the inaction of the system, the lan¬ 
guor of hysterical afflictions—which are 
so prevalent among the delicate young 
women of the present day, may be traced 
to a want of well-trained mental powers 
and well-exercised self control, and to an 
absence of fixed habits of employment 
Real cultivation of the intellect—earnest 
exercise of the mental powers—the enlarge¬ 
ment of the mind by the acquirement of 
knowledge, the strengthening of its capa¬ 
bilities for effort for endurance of inevitable 
eyils, and for energy in combating such as 
they may overcome, are the ends which 
education has to attain. 

The po»-er of the mind over the body is 
immense. Let that power be called forth 
—let it be trained and exercised, and vigor, 
both of mind and body, will be the result. 
There is a homely, unpolished saying, that 
“ it is better to wear out than rust out!”— 
But it tells a plain truth; rust consumes 
faster than use. Better, a thousand times 
better, to work hard, even to the shorten¬ 
ing of existence, than to sleep and eat away 
this precious life, giving no other cognizance 
of its possession. By works of industry, of 
whatever kind it may be, we give a practi¬ 
cal acknowledgement of the value of life, 
of its high intentions, of its manifold duties. 
Earnest, active industry, is a living hymn of 
praise, a never-failing resource of happiness, 
—it is obedience, for it is God’s great law 
for mortal existence. 

SLEEP. 


There is no better description given of 
the approach of sleep, than that which we 
find in one of Leigh Hunt’s papers, in the 
Indicator: 

“ It is a delicious movement certainly, 
that of being well nestled in bed, and feel¬ 
ing that you shall drop gently to sleep.— 
the good is to come, net past; the limbs 
have been just tired enough to render the 
remaining in one posture delightful; the 
labor of the day is done. A gentle failure 
of the perceptions comes creeping over; 
the spirit of consciousness disengages itself 
more, and with slow and hushing degrees, 
like a mother detaching her hand from that 
of her sleeping child; the mind seems to 
have a balmy lid closing over it, like the 
eye; ’tis more closing—’tis closed. The 
mysterious spirit has gone to take its airy 
rounds.” 


Because you find a thing very difficult, 
do not presently conclude that no man can 
master it; but whatever you observe proper 
and practicable by another, believe likewise 
in your own power. 

Those who live to the future must al¬ 
ways appear selfish to those who live for 
the present. 


THE DOCTOR’S FIRST PATIENT. 

The caprice of fortune towards those 
who court her, and the humiliation she 
sometimes imposes as conditions of success, 
are rather oddly illustrated in the following- 
history, which an old English physician re¬ 
cently gave of his personal experience “ long 
time ago.” 

“ I had completed my studies and taken 
my diploma, when I found myself in the 
great sea of London, with twenty pounds 
in my pocket. I took the lower part of a 
small house in an obscure street at the back 
of some gorgeous square—and laid out ten 
pounds in furniture, fixtures, and drugs, re¬ 
serving the other ten pounds to pay my half 
year’s rent. 

The first week I sold a few pennies’ worth 
of rhubarb and magnesia; and lived on 
bread and milk. The next week was no 
better—nor the next—and as the month 
was coming to a close, I was determined to 
shut up shop and go as an assistant, when 
a servant came in for a shillings’ worth of 
the best magnesia and some smelling salts, 
and took my card. 

Next day he called again, and bought 
some powdered starch, and had a bit of talk 
with me. I had just cleaned my place and 
self, when in came, in a hurry, my new 
friend the livery servant. He said his mis¬ 
tress wished to see me as soon as possible* 
on something very pressing. I asked him 
if I must go as I was. ‘Put on your Sun¬ 
day coat’ said he, ‘and go with me’ 

I went with him to a great house in 
Portman Square, and was shown up stairs 
into a splendid drawing-room. A middle 
aged lady, of much sauvity and gracious¬ 
ness, soon entered, and apologized to me, 
but hoped from what her servant had said 
of me, I should not be offended. 

I thought she little knew my feelings to 
imagine I should be offended at being sent 
for, and assured her that I should be most 
happy to render -any service in mv power. 
She told me she had a favorite parrot that 
had broken its leg, and she asked the doc¬ 
tor who attended her to help set it, and he 
had felt himself insulted at being thought 
a bird doctor. She said she had no inten¬ 
tion to insult him, and only wished for in¬ 
formation what to do. She told me if I 
would set her bird’s leg, and charge her 
the same as for setting her own were it 
it broken, she would be most happy to 
employ me. I thought the terms proposed 
too liberal, but she insisted on no less, and 
I consented. 

Some slips of whaleboue and a little tape 
enabled us to set the creature’s leg, and 1 
attended my first patient with an assiduity 
and carefulness which I have not since sur¬ 
passed. A fortnight’s services were ren¬ 
dered, and my patient restored. The lady 
now insisted on my making out my bill 
against her. I did so, ami charged her 
what she had bid me—the usual sum for 
setting such a lady’s leg. I trembled when 
I gave it to her. It was ten guineas. She 
thanked me, and presented me with twenty 
—saying that the other ten were for mod¬ 
esty, civility and kindness. 

She then remarked that she had an op¬ 
portunity of making my acquaintance and 
esteeming my abilities, and if agreeable to 
me, she would engage me as her family 
physician, for her former doctor had had 
many hundred pounds from her, and might 
have shown a little kindness to her bird— 
but as he had made his fortune, he could do 
without her patronage, and she preferred to 
give it where it was appreciated and where 
it was serviceable. 

I blushed, and unhesitatingly informed 
her that my residence and position were 
not equal to the station she was going to 
put me in. She told me all that would be 
bettered, and she saw I was deserving of 
it. She bade me look out for a better re¬ 
sidence, and promised she would help me 
to the necessary furniture and fittings.— 
She told me the amount for medical atten¬ 
dance on herself and her household was 
never less than eighty or a hundred pounds 
a year, and that she could secure several 
families. 

I took a house—she did all she promis¬ 
ed, and laid the sure foundation for my fu¬ 
ture prospects. She was my constant 
friend until she died, and left me something 
handsome in her will. I have retired from 
business, and my fortune all arose from set¬ 
ting that poor parrot’s leg.” 

Milton’s Egotism. — In the Paradise 
Lost—indeed, in every one of his poems 
—it is Milton himself whom you see; his 
Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost his 
Eve—are all John Milton; and it is a sense 
of this intense egotism that gives me the 
greatest pleasure in reading Milton’s wm-ks. 
The geotisrn of such a man is a revelation 
spirit.— Coleridge. 

Prepay Your Newspapers. —Postmas¬ 
ters do not forward unpaid papers except 
those sent to regular subscribers, who pre¬ 
pay by the quarter. 

Prepay Your Letters. — Three cents 
will thus accomplish what would cost your 
correspondent five. 

Fancy restrained may be compared to a 
fountain, which plays highest by diminish¬ 
ing the aperture. 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

OLD AND BLIND. 


INSCRIBED TO BELINDA W. BROWN, CARLTON, N. Y. 

Old and blind they call thee, Mother, 

As they gaze upon thee now. 

Old, because Time hath been busy 
Marking furrows on thy brow; 

Blind, because the golden sunbeam 
Hath no power to light thy way, 

And thine eyes perceive no brightness 
In the glowing orb of day. 

Old and blind they call thee, Mother, 

Old, because thy steps are slow, 

Old, because the si! ken tresses 
Round thy cheek no longer flow; 

Blind, because the wood and river. 

Sky and sea thou passes! by, 

Blind, because Earth’s flowers of beauty 
Are unheeded by thine eye. 

Well I know thy steps are fc eble, 

And thy tones are faltering now, 

Well I know that threads of silver 
Gather o’er thy wrinkled brow; 

Well I know that gladsome faces 
Thou inay’st never more behold, 

Well I know all this, yet do not 
Call thee either blind or old. 

They are old whose hearts are withered, 

And whose love for truth has fled, 

They whose faith in God is feeble, 

And whose hopes of Heaven are dead. 

They are blind who see no blessings 
Showered o’er every path they rove, 

They who see no radiant beamings 
Of their Heavenly Father’s love. 

But thou art not old, my Mother, 

For thy spirit blooms in youth, 

Round it beam Affection’s dew drops, 

O’er it wave the flowers of Truth; 

On thy Savior’s arm thou leanest, 

In his love thy soul is blest, 

Hope is happy in his promise. 

On his grace thy faitli doth re-t. 

Blind they may not call thee, Mother, 

Though thine eye beholds not day, 

For a glorious light within thee 
Guides thee in the narrow way; 

And e’en now thy spirit’s vision, 

Roams throughout that golden land. 

Views the crown for thee awaiting, 

Resting in thy Savior’s hand. 

But a little time, my Mother, 

Wilt thou meet thy children here, 

But a little longer listen, 

To their tones of grief or cheer; 

Soon sweet words of gentie counsel, 

Will I cease to hear from thee. 

And thy smile of patient meekness 
Look around in vain to see. . 

Step hv step thy feet are treading 
In the path that Jesus trod. 

Day by day thy soul approacheth 
Nearer to the home of God. 

Soon thy Savior’s voice will greet thee. 
Welcoming thy soul above, 

Soon the Angel hand will meet thee. 

Clothed in beams of radiant love. 

Aed O, when I too have finished 
All my labors here below, 

When grim Death mine eye is closing. 

And has chilled my life blood’s flow. 

When iny soul would shrink in terror, 

From the valley’s darksome gloom, 

May I have thy glorious vision, 

And thy spirit’s fadeless bloom. 

Kate Woodland. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


BY MISS ELIZA WOODWORTH. 

In almost every land, and among all na¬ 
tions, a standard lias been reared, upon 
which is inscribed in lines of fire, “ Wo¬ 
man’s Rights.” Long and eloquently have 
her “ rights” been pleaded, and mighty 
have been the efforts to shake off the chains 
of oppression and slavery, with which the 
poor, benighted wretch is bound,—though 
till lately unknown to herself. Man, “ the 
would-be lord of creation,” like woman, en¬ 
dowed with an intellect, and blessed with 
the promise of immortality, upon whose 
form the likeness of Divinity has been plac¬ 
ed, and in whose heart the impress of Deity 
is fixed, has crushed the noble heart of wo¬ 
man to the earth, and for ages held her 
mighty mind in the deepest, the darkest 
the most degrading servitude. But thank 
kind heaven, she is wakening from the long 
and terrible slumber, — bursting from the 
galling fetters which he would fain rivet 
around her, and rousing into life and energy. 

0, delightful change! When woman 
shall reign and rule, then shall the whole 
world be filled with peace; then shall war 
and commotion cease, then shall envy, strife 
and jealousy forever depart. Then shall 
order, the true index to good government 
preside, and earth now groaning under her 
load of misery, shrouded in darkness be¬ 
neath the pall of sorrow, shall rise from the 
long, deep night of trouble and anguish, 
shake off the shackles cf oppression, and 
deck herself in the garments of gladness. 
Then shall man’s hard heart be humbled— 
he shall learn his own proper place, and be 
taught to act in his own appropriate sphere. 

But, gentle reader, while these are per¬ 
haps, the views of some, there are others 
quite as respectable, who hold opposite 
opinions. Yes, that same voice that de¬ 
clared to sinful woman, “ He shall rule over 
thee,” sleeps not now, nor has it lost its 
power. Man was made to rule,—and wo 


to that person, who presumes to change the 
order of God’s own government or reverse 
the decisions of the Most High, for the doom 
of wrath hangs over him, and the curse of 
the Eternal is upon him. You might as 
well attempt to grasp the raging, roaring 
waters of Niagara, as to bind the heart of 
man. Thrones may crumble—kingdoms 
rise and fall—suns be quenched, and “sys¬ 
tems into ruin run”—but firm, immovable, 
omnipotent, as its great and glorious Au¬ 
thor, this truth shall stand. 

It is not the glory, but the shame of wo¬ 
man, that her voice has been heard in the 
halls of legislation, and her hand attempts to 
wield the pen of law. It is not her place 
to sound the trump of war, unfurl the black 
banner of bell, and rush to the bloody bat¬ 
tle field. If man will kill his brother man, 
let him do it — but 0 woman! may thy 
heart be guiltless—and thy hand unstain¬ 
ed. It is not her voice that should be heard 
from the holy desk, but ever may its gentle 
accents fall upon the ear of the sorrow- 
stricken one, like tones of sweetest melody. 
It is not her calling to subdue kingdoms, 
crush empires, and deluge the world in 
blood — but to give joy and happiness to the 
sorrowing—comfort and consolation to the 
distressed—speak words of love and kind¬ 
ness to the down tr:,<lden — watch by the 
couch of suffering, where the pale tyrant 
waits to seize his prey.and snatch her erring 
sisterhood from the darkness of degrada¬ 
tion and moral death. 

This is woman’s “ holy mission.” Angels 
look upon it with ad miring gaze—strike 
their golden harps anew to songs of sacred 
joy. This is the work that called down the 
Saviour of mankind from the high realms 
of blessedness and light—robed Him in the 
garments of mortality, and tilled even His 
pure, unsullied heart. 

Call not woman’s mission a lowly one. 
Say not it is beneath her dignity, for it is 
the mother that makes the man, and moulds 
the nation. In all ages, in proportion as 
woman has been enslaved and oppressed, 
has vice and iniquity flourished; arid war, 
crime, and bloodshed triumphed over peace 
and good order, and man’s heart become 
the shrine of all that is low, mean, vile and 
contemytible. 

Yates, N. Y , Oct., 1S51. 

THE COUNTRY GIRL TO THE CITY LALY. 

Lady, scorn not my rustic dress, nor 
mark the absence of ali jewelry. It is true 
my hands are coarse; but. it is from labor 
in company with those I love. My cheek 
is browned beneath the ardent gaze of the 
sun, that pours his light, undimmed by the 
smoke and fog that shade your goodly city. 
These undressed ringlets have ever played 
with the pure air of heaven that comes with 
stifling power from no narrow street, but 
laden with sweet perfume of the wild flow¬ 
ers, with which eur Heavenly Father clothes 
the hills, and they are lovely in my uncul¬ 
tivated eye. I will not braid them now. 

Come with me and look upon a picture, 
which truly may not be compared with any 
in your gallery. It is from the brush of 
the Omnipotent. Come with me to my 
rude home‘in the country. I have no gild¬ 
ed books; yet there are some filled with the 
thoughts of those who love God and their 
fellow men. A bath in the crystal lake, 
and a ramble on the wooded hills that rise 
around, shall give elastic vigor to thy limbs, 
such as they never gained from waltzes and 
quadrilles. Thy cheek shall need no rouge; 
but learn to glow at sight of those dear to 
the heart. I have no rubies, diamonds, or 
pearls, but I will let thee trample under 
feet unnumbered gems, the least of which 
outshines the choicest product of the lapi¬ 
dary’s skill; yet thou must rise with me at 
early day, for lady, dew-drops vanish with 
the morning sun. s. s. l. 

John Adams wrote to his wife, “ The 
education of our children is never out of 
my mind. Train them to virtue, habit¬ 
uate them to industry, activity, and spirit. 
Teach them to consider every vice as 
shameful and unmanly. Fire them with 
ambition to be useful. Make them disdain 
to be destitute of any useful knowledge.” 

Let mothers heed the wise injunction. 

We are nut to suppose that the oak 
wants stability because ils light and change¬ 
able leaves dance to the music of the bree¬ 
zes; nor are we to conclude that a man 
wants solidity and strength of mind because 
he may exhibit an occasional playfulness 
and levity. 
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Kossuth’s Address to the American People. 

An admirable Address by Louis Kossuth to the 
ic: „,. - Jyr people of the United States, has recently been 

0 -, published. It was written at Broussa, Asia Minor, 

n March, 1850, and sent to this country, but wisc- 
' v ]y retained by Maj. Tochman, to whose care it 

-was intrusted, until Kossuth was liberated and be- 
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-Jerome Fuller, Esq., late editor of the State 
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her bands different papers, belonging to the es¬ 
tate of the late Marquis de Lusignan, then recent¬ 
ly dead. These Lusignans, who once ruled prov¬ 
inces in the East, one of whom married the fa¬ 
mous Venetian, Catarina Cornaro, left immense 


If the authorities exercise proper vigilance it 
will be stopped. [N. Y. Times. 

Common Schools. —In thecourseof a speech at 


improvements of the year, as exhibited on the oc¬ 
casion, were most observable in the Machinery 
applicable to Manufacturing and Agricultural pur- 
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ti ,, , .. | ■ , , aur Common School system. 1 lusts our “ Moun- 

1 who refused to embark m a costly law- fain of uu „ 8n ' tched indeed> M a prize 

suit. I hen Mine, de Cayla offered to undertake from { h S y ’ _ nor d ’ s m npd ’ „i v 


poses, i'ne awards of Premiums are said to be dus t p, e f ore a tempest.’ But he trusted to their 
large—comprising several hundred medals of gold, solemn oaths that certain reasonable rights should 
silver and bronze; diplomas in abundance; and, in be conceded to Hungary, and suffered the throne 
A . , , , .... a . of Austria to stand. These oaths the family of 


Mr. vv inthrop spoke as inflows ot the system ol 
Common School Education : 

“ Other nations may boast of their magnificent 


pointed Chief Justice of Minnesota. ) 

-A firm in Boston has recently shipped to Al- ) 

exandria, Egypt, a ship load of ice and apples.— l 
The same vessel carries out an ice-house. j 

-About one thousand persons attended Jenny ( 

Lind’s first concert in Toronto. The proceeds ( 
were devoted to charity. S 

-The Montgomery (Ain.) Manufacturing Co., {I 

capital- §250,000, have turned out seventy steam (j 
engines in the two years of its operations. 

-In Iligham, Mass., the raspberry bushes are (j 


gems and monster diamonds. Our Kohinoor is quite thickly laden, botli with ripe fruit and bios 
aur Common School system. This is our “ Mown- sums. 


the agricultural department, silver cups and vol¬ 
umes of standard works. 

The awards have not yet been made public — 
though we find a list of the Gold Medals, fifty-nine 
in number, in the Times of Monday, lions which 
we select the following: 

Dorastus Kellogg, Skaneatles, N. Y.—for the 
best specimens of Cussinieres. 

New-York Mills, Oneida, Co., N. Y.—for the 
best Bleached Jeans. 

James Roy & Co., Watervliet Mills, N. Y .—for j 
the best VY’oolen Shawls. 

Emery So Co., Albany, N. l r .—for die largest, 
and a very superior collection of Agricultural Im¬ 
plements. 

Eddy So Co.. Union Y’illnge, Washington Co., 
N. Y.—for an improved Threshing-Machine. 

Eddy So Co., Union Y ill.ige—for a 20 feet Hor¬ 
izontal llorse-Power. 

Richard J. Gatling, Indianapolis, Ind.—for a 
superior Wheat Drill. 

Alex. Young, New l r ork—for the best Terra- 
Cotta YVare, and Building Ornaments. 

YY''oodward, Blakely & Co., East Liverpool, O. 
—for the best Rockingham Ware. 

Gael Borden, New York—lor a specimen of a 


the suit at her own risk and perils, upon the con¬ 


front a barbarous foe,—nor designed only to deck 


Hapsburg deliberately broke; and after exhausting 
all their own resources, called in the aid of Russia 
to crush and destroy the freedom and nationality 
of Hungary. This work of destruction was ear¬ 
ned on, he says, in uiter disregard of the Jaws o£ 
nations, and against the best interests of all Eu- 
rope; for the European powers, for their own sake, 
if for no other reason, should have interposed be¬ 
tween Russia and Hungary, and preserved his j 
count! v as a rampart against the universal domin- I 
ion of die Czar of Russia. There can, he says, be 
no freedom lor die Continent of Europe, and the 
Cossacks from tbe shores of the Dan will water 
their steeds in the Rhine, unless liberty be restored 
to Hungary. 

But even the united Russo-Austrian forces, he 
says, could not have conquered tiie liberties of 
Hungarv had They not. fouigl a traitor maid them. 

1 Cursed lie his name forever.’ But though be¬ 
trayed and conquered, lie calls on Hungary not to 
despair, declaring his conviction that her suffer¬ 
ings would yet open the eyes of the smaller nations 
and laces of Europe, and lead to a fraternal con¬ 
federation, which would be a guaranty of freedom 
for them all. 

Kossuth then addresses himself particularly to 
Americans; acknowledging their kindness towards 


Tr L V ; ' UUU1 supplies, from its exhaustless mines, “ornaments 

cd m her favor. 1 he wole amount recovered is 1 . ; i , , •’ 

2,400,000 francs, of which she has received 1,200,- J f ® unto 10 y and chan ' s ;T°" ,he 
000 francs-about $240,000 neokm every son and daughter of Massacbu- 

YY r ant of Ministers —The New Y T ork Times u , 

Moving a otonk House.— We witnessed, last 

states that there is at this time a great want of , , c . . . ’ , 

• • . , , , , .. b . r week, the removal of a stone house, about 40 bv 

ministers to supply vacant pulpits. A few years , , , , . , P - 

.i i-/v; 1 1 to feet, and estiinaied to weigh tour hundred tons. 

since, the dirhculty was on the other side—there ... f .. , . , \ , 


were more ministers than calls. Many who had 
been educated for the sacred profession, conse¬ 
quently abandoned the idea of becoming minis¬ 
ters of the Gospel, and adopted other pursuits.— 
The great increase of population,—the building 


18 feet, and estimated to weigh four hundred tons, lor tlle ereetlon . 

a distance of its whole length, by a city contractor, -The Dioce 

who accomplished tbe work, in tho most success- set apart the first 
ful manner in about three days after the building of Thanksgiving. 

was ready for removal. The force was derived _VYfitliin the 

from screws, the house having been completely ■ t om/i 


-The total receipts of the London Exhibition <- 

it is calculated will amount to £470,000. The ex- £ ( 
penses have been £ 220 , 000 . 

• —The New York Tribune says forty tons of > \ 
gold-bearing quartz were shipped for London lately, ' 
as an experiment. > J 

-Several vessels have been wrecked on Lake t ; 

Erie within the past week. From the propeller < t 
Henry Clay, but one man escaped alive. 

-An Episcopal College is to be established at ( ( 

Racine, YVisconsin—that city having raised £5,000 > ? 
for the erection. ( ( 

-The Diocesan Convention of Virginia have < 

set apart the first Thursday oi November as a day S ) 


up of new towns and cities at the west, and the and ™f d . and . r f stl ^ l, P°“ lieav >’ timbers,which 
enlargement of missionary Helds, at home and &d he ™ lald T . g T e f ctness ’ a *! d M formm ga 
abroad,—has created a demand for more laboreis W& ’ ( ° n ^ch, after being carelully soaped, 
in this calling, and at least five hundred addi- h e structure slid w.th apparent ease. Ihemon- 


lional educated preachers will be needed every 
year. The question is asked, how is this want to 
be supplied? 


tractor is to receive $900 for the removal and res- a reading book. 


-YVithin the last four weeks there have been ) I 

about S00 persons naturalized in the city of New ■ 
York. 

-The New Testament is about to be intro- )j 

ducod into all the common schools of Kentucky, as (j 


toration to its original condition.— Gcr. Tel. 


' __ Texas. —A correspondent of the Boston Re- 

The State of Columbia.-TIio last Fourth of border says:-An immense emigration is now com- 


July was celebrated in a becoming style at Olym¬ 
pia, Pugents Sound, by the citizens. The speech- 


ing into the country, and much of it is from foreign 
lands. The Germans, in great numbers, are set- 


wand valuable article of food, called the “Meat llls exiled brethren, and their hearty sympathy j es aud the sentiments were patriotic andfllew!lole among us. They are generally Protestants, Pennsylvania. 

-«-.- v>--r t —i with h.s ounressed countrv. He urotests m the I es ana tne sentiments were patnoUc, andthe whole and ma ke excellent citizens. We care not how 


-The most recent invention in England is a ^9 ( 

new seat for tailors, to obviate the necessity for > 1 , 
their sitting cross-legged. \ | ; 

-The scarcity of fire-wood at Montreal, has (| 

induced the introduction of the anthracite coal from i | 


Biscuit,” and for a very fine and pure Beef Lard, 
being a substitute for ordinary Lard—made in 
Texas. 

S. II. Shiddel, Lexington, Kv.—for a beautiful 
Bale of American Dew-Rotted Hemp. 


with his oppressed country. lie protests in the 
most solemn manner that his object, and that of 
the Magyar chiefs, with whom he acted, was noth¬ 
ing else than the liberty and highest good of all 
the races of Hungary. He then closes by invok- 


YVorld’s Safe Co., Trov, N. Y.—for Safes made |"g l |‘ e blessing of God upon America and utter 


from Chilled and Cast Iron, impenetrable to mg me lervent aesire i 
burvlars source ot vu ture to oth 

Janies Judson, Rochester, N. Y .—for the best ror t0 tyrants, a pro 
Governor-Valve. and ou [ country ever re 

F. Harris & Son, Elizabethtown, N. J.—for the P lesse c °i a “ nations. 

best Smut and Scouring Machine. -:- 

A telegraph despatch states that a Gold Medal Education in the 
was also awarded to D. R. Barton, of this city, c ' ,ddiea taught, oi rec< 
for best Coopers’and Carpenters Tools. don t0 l ' ie P 0 P u ' al i°' 


ing the fervent desire that our example may be a 
source of virtu re to other nations, our power a ter¬ 
ror to all tyrants, a protector to all the distressed, 
and our country ever remain tbe asylum for the op- 


dosed with a dinner in a grove near the town— a “ u «««“«« citizens. >ve care not i 

Olympia is nearly two hundred miles North of * come ' f r , „ , . . 

Oregon City, and 'is situated on Pungents Sound, aT We f , ave R ”7 , fo1 ^ C ol leg es under the mflu- 
which is represented as being the prettiest and bes ^’ Ce “ f ‘, he T *’ M ethodli \ s - P ^sbytenans and 
harbor in the world. Cumberland Presbyterians. We have thirty-five 

At the celebration there was a strong express- new ®P a P ers- ~fi 13 two which have the largest cir- 
ion in favor of erecting the large distnet of conn- CuIatI0U are devoled 10 the cause ot rell S lon - 

try. North of the Columbia river into a separate :- 

territory, to be called “Columbia.” — Chicago Rat-Catchers. —The rat-catchers of the i 

Tribune. ~ of Paris, have just held a meeting at the Hole 


ana mane excellent citizens. We care not how -The entire population of St. Paul, Minnesota, 

sac h come. . was ascertained to be 1,931, by a census taken on 

We have now four Colleges, under the influ- o t >. sci¬ 
ence of the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and ° 

Cumberland Presbyterians. YVe have thirty-five P arsI 1 , p, slx pounds in weight and twenty- 

newspapers—the two which have the largest cir- inches in circumference, has been raised the 

culation are devoted to the cause of religion. past season, in Hatfield, Muss. 

-- -The amount realized for the Kossuth fund, 

Rat-Catciiers. —The rat-catchers of the city from Professor Anderson’s performance in New 
of Paris, have just held a meeting at the Hotel de York on Friday last, was nearly £ 1 , 000 . 


Education in the World.— -The number of 
children taught, or receiving education, in propor- 
lion to the population of several countries in 
America and Europe, taken from Hart’s Geogra- j 
phy, is as follows: 


-Y^ille; their deliberations were pr**ided over by the _Mount Olive 

A New State. —A nevv State is looming up at Inspector of Highways, who- also exercises juris- burial-ground just 1 
the Westward. By the late treaty with the See- diction over the gutters and sewers. The object . .. , 

f ee-trail and Wah-pay-toan bands of Sioux Indi- ^ ie meeting was to take measures for the com- ° s l * cu or ' 

a ns, the United States obtain over 21,000,000 ing rat-campaign. A million and a half of these I he Mexican 

acres, lying east of a line drawn from the head vermin are suppo; 


--Mount Olivet Cemetery is the title of a new 

burial-ground just laid out in Baltimore for the use 


To Editors, - Honor to whom,” &c. phj, is as follows: 

- 1—New York.1 in 3.6 i la—Bavaria.1 in 8.0 

. , . 2—Ohio.1 in 4.0 116—Holland.tin 8.3 

YVe have no objection to our exchanges copying 3_ Ma ssachusetts. .1 in 4.0 il7-Scotland.I in HI.* 

from the Rural New-Y on«jt;—indeed we rath- 4—Connecticut.. .1 in 4.0 as—Austria. 1 in lu.$ 

.. .. , , , 5—Saxony.1 in 5.3 49— Belgium.linlu.j; 

er like it, taking it as one ps*#i of the value of the 6—Bohemia.1 in .3.7 zu—Lombardy_tin 12.0 j 

original matter furnished iAHe pages. We have I Sr* den . ]- 11 ii Ireland.l in i3.o . 

no objection, we repost,—provided the proper 9—N. Hampshire.. .1 in 6.0 23—Switzerland.. .1 ii. 13.6 j 

credit is given, a matter which is neglected in too li'—Rhode island.' .’.1 in (hS 25—Spain!' 1 .'.’. V.'.l in 17L 

many instances. Many of our exchanges—in- 12—Prussia.I in 7.0! 26—Venetian Prov.l in 30.0 

. .. , j , i j. 13—Denmark.1 in 7.0 27—So. Carolina. ..1 in 64.0 

eluding several conducted by gentlemen from 14 —s«ed. & Nor.. .1 in 7.0| |28—Russia.1 in 77.2 

whom wo should expect better things—copy from- 

us extensively, and “give no sign” whatever in ES^We arc glad to perceive that the edge tools 
regard to the paternity of the articles thus appro- of our townsman D. R. Barton, Esq.,—speci- 
priated. For instance the last number of the mens of which are on exhibition at the Ameri- 
Ohio Agriculturist has four articles from our can Institute Fair,—are justly appreciated by 
paper, without the least intimation as to the those who can judge of their merits. A cor res- 
source from which they are derived! Some credit pondent of the National Intelligencer says: 

to AL Yorker and New-Yorker, which is next to I was particularly struck with the beauty of bis axes of 

# various descriptions, and also with his success in making 
or worse tnah no credit at all, inasmuch as it better articles in the way of firmer chisels and gouges than 


waters of the Red River of the North, to intersect mining Paris. It was decided that nicotine should 
ihe north western corner of the State of Iowa.— die poison used in their extermination. Last 

The Indians are allowed to remain on the land year, 1,143,300 rats were killed, and their tails were 
two years. For this cession they are to receive deposited at the Hotel de Y file, in proof of the fact. 

$1,655,000. The Galena papers [impose that the -- 

name Dacota be given to the new territory, and Postal Statistics.—D uring the quarterending 
such may yet be the name of one of the States of September 1st, there were 577,855 letters and 261,- 
the Union. 426 papers, received by the steamers, at the New 


Boston Mechanics at Cuba. —The Boston 584,038; of papers, 305,448. The whole number 
Traveler states, that there are one hundred Bos- ° r letters passing through the office, during this 


ing rat-campaign. A million and a half of these ^ ie ^^ ex ’ cul1 Government has asked perniis- j 

vermin are supposed at this moment to be under- s ' on °* Congress to anticipate £700,0u0 more of the ; j 
mining Paris. It was decided that nicotine should American indemnity. 

be the poison used in their extermination. Last *-The limits of the enlargement of the New 

year, 1,143,300 rats were killed, and their tails were York Battery have been stal ed out. and the work ' I 
deposited at the Hotel de Yule, m proof of the fact. 
r __ 1 _ will be speedily commenced. 

Postal Statistics.—D uring the quarter ending . ~ ^ ^ em T‘° P a S on worship has been opened , ! 
September 1st, there were 577,855 letters and 261,- ' n ® on Francisco, by the Chinese. This is the [ 
426 papers, received by the steamers, at the New first idol temple, we believe, that lias been erected ; J 
York Post Office. The number of letters sent was in this country. 


ffsT'We arc glad to perceive that the edge tools 


1,038; ot papers, 305,448. 1 he whole number -It is estimated that the sugar crop of 1851, 

letters passing through the office, during this on the Island of Barbadoes, is the largest ever 
tonians yearly employed in the mills and machine quarter, was 7 000,000. The business has increas- raised on that islnild . It amounts from 38,000 to 

shops ol the Island of Cuba, for which they re- ea 10 P er cent, under the new law, and to per . , . 

ceive individually from one hundred to one hun- cent, of all tbe letters dispatched are prepaid. ’ 1 '".---m .u a. 

dred and fifty dollars per month. The effect up- - 1 here were 19 Newbury port vessels lost in 

on the health of many who go is very beneficial, Good Spot for Emigrant Farmers. —The the late gale 011 the New England coast, and two 
and there are several machinists who now visit Lake Superior Journal savs, that every acre of remain to be heard from 

Cuba yearly, (says the traveler,) who would not cleared land in tbe copper region around Saut Ste. seamen lost is 97 . 


'The total number cf 


v.uua \eany, ^says me xiaveier,; vvno wouiu not cleared land in tliecopper region around fciaut ate. 
survive a single winter in the piercing climate of Marie will pay, the first year, the entire expense 
New England. of clearing and cultivating. Miners, as a class, 

, “ “ know little or nothing about fanning, and their 

Wages in Oregon. —A clergyman who former- wants have to be supplied by farmers somewhere. 


-English papers state that several unsuccess- > 

fill experiments have been recently made with tbe \ 
“ Fire Annihilator ” at different plaees ou the Con- ) 


points to the wrong source—a paper recenlly es- “ r , e . t0 .** °‘ it: ) in|,<1 t™*-Atlantic importation.- 

1 0 1 ‘ ■ Tins delicate branch 01 Ins business laid its origin in tins 

tablisbed at the east, and the only Netc-Yorker country, in his works, some three years since, when, by 
. , , r ' ... sending to Sheffield direct for experienced hands, and nay- 

wilhout SOUie delllllte prefix. Otbeis credit ai'ii- ;„pr evlvaordin.-irv attention to nrocurino- exant.lv the rii^iif 


ly resided in New York, thus writes from Oregon: At present, these supplies com 
Carpenters make from eight to twelve dollars a and Detroit, at a great expense. 

day, laborers five dollars, and washerwomen get - 

from three to four dollars a dozen for washing.— Death of Rev. Dr. Alex; 


At present, these supplies come from Cleveland Unent. 

and Detroit, at a great expense. -A commission of Danish, English, and Nor- 

- wegian mineralogists, has been sent to Greenland, 


i without some definite prefix. Otheis credit arti- ing extraordinary attentiou to procuring exactly thr right 
cles taken from us to Central New-Yorker—an- kind of stock, and to tempering it properly, he made these 
I , . goods successfully. He does not pretend to compete with 

other paper started since the birth of ours, at:d the low-priced goods imported, finding ready sales for as 

which, as well as the one above alluded to, does "TY*;? 0 *?* of a11 descriptions,as he can turn’ out at some- 
i ’ ’ what higher prices. 

not treat upon the practical subjects discussed in- 

the Rural. We hope our friends .will do us the Fine Fowls. —We are frequently asked where 
; justice, whenever they find articles in our pages and of whom choice fowls can be obtained, a 

i worth copying, to add the proper credit—viz., question we are not always prepared to answer.— 
Rural New-Yorker. t Just now, however, we hear of a few genuine 

Dorkings and Polands, which can be had. A city 
Election Day is Coming. And we take it for f.j e i ld fl a s a cock and two hens, fawn-colored 
' granted that all our readers who feel interested in Dorkings, which he will sell, caged if desired, for 


Healthy persons, who are accustomed to work, to record the death of (he venerable Archibald 
make money rapidly. Alexander, D. D., who died at an early hour yes- 


Death of Rev. Dr. Alexander.—YV e have to ascertain whether the precious metals exist in 


, the mountains of that country, 

make money rapidly. Alexander, D. D., who died at an early hour yes- . 

* _ t terday morning at his residence in Princeton, N. : *' s ? Haight, of 1 utnam county, exhibited 

Kamschatka. —The Russian government and J., in the 81st )ear of his age. Dr. Alexander was County hair, a Shawl and pair of Hose, ’ 

(ho Imperial Socieiy of Geography of St. Peters- elected a Professor ill the Theological Seminary, made from Cotton raised, spun, and knit by herself ( 
burg are actively engaged in fitting out an expe- at Princeton, in 1811, when it was first establish- j n Putnam county! 
dition to explore Kamschatka and other Russian ed, and has continued in office to the hour of his , ........ _ T , 

possessions on the Pacific. Count de Czapski, a death. -In a list of cities in the United States, hav. 


Polish traveler, is to be placed at the head of it, 
and he lias ofi’ered to contribute 5000 roubles 
(£800) annually, to the expenses .—Literary Ga¬ 
zette. 

Coal at the YVest.— The Illinois Coal Com- 


Shakers in N. H.—The Shakers in New 
Hampshire number, at the present time, 260 
members. They own about 4,000 acres of land, 
which is mostly under cultivation. The rumor 
that the Society at Canterbury, intend to remove 


311 it was lirst establish- j n Putnam county! 

sffice to the hour of his . ... TT . , . , 

-In a list of cities in the United States, hav_ 

- ing a population of ten thousand and upwards, ac- 

The Shakers in New cording to the late census returns, Rochester stands 
the present time, 260 the seventeenth. 

lut 4,000 acres ol land, -Of the 750 passengers in the Ohio on her 

ultivation. Ihe rumor , . , . . r ,, , . 

rhnrv intend tn remrwe lflst trl P to Llia g re S( nearly one-quarter, accorumg 


political affairs will attend and vote for what they, ^3 fje has three 0 
individually, consider the right men and measures. ma y ke had at $1,51 
We have nothing to say as to this or that party or dre ssed to this office 

their candidates—but request a little influence in - 

behalf of our ticket. YVliat we desire is, that each / Massachusetts ( 
of those who like the ballot headed Rural New- d)e Worcester count 
Yorker, will carry one or two numbers to the one farmer Mr. PL 


$3. He has three or four pairs of Polands, which 
may be had at $1,50 per pair. Orders maybe ad- 


pany’s Railroad, eight and a quarter miles in length Wfcstwa rd, is unfounded. That as well as the En- to a correspondent of the Bangor Whig, were from 
was lately opened, with due formality. It runs fi e ]d Company, is thrifty and money-making; tho’ Maine. 

iunn Brooklyn, on the Jllinois shore of the Missis- lie i dler have of late increased in numbers. -The price of wheat is so ruinously low, says 


Massachusetts Oxf.n. —At the exhibition of 
the Worcester county( YVest) Agricultural Society 
one farmer, Mr. Harrison Bacon, of Barre, ex- 


f-ippi river, opposite St. Louis, to the coal mines at _ 

1 lie Illinois bluffs, and is intended to transport coal A Relic.—T he Minnesota Pioneer says, “ Th 
lo St. Louis. Ly means of this load, coal can be identical Indian pipe smoked by old Father Hen 


Eleclion, and see if if is not a ticket in the support , hibited thirteen oxen that weighed in the aggie- 


of which men of all parties can consistently unite. 
We trust agents and all our subscribers disposed to 
aid in making the Rural more extensively known 
and read, will avail themselves of so favorable an 
opportunity of introducing the proper to the notice 
and patronage of their fellow townsmen. IIow 


gate thirteen tons. These we call oxen that are 
oxen, and not only a credit to the Bay State but 
more of an honor to the enterprising proprietor. 

Rapid Growth. —The rapid growth of many 
of the towns in the neighborhood of New York is 


delivered in St. Louis at to 10 cents a bushel. ne pin, at the first Indian council he attended with 
. _ the Sioux Indians, near the Falls of St. Anthony, 

The Hillotype.—A friend of Mr. Hill writes j s now in our possession, the property of A. S. 
to the Tribune a contradiction that the new col- YVhite, of YVashington city, who accompanied the times, and has received in his body twenty musket ) j 
ored daguerreotype had been completed, and Hon. Luke Lee to our Territory, and assisted at hn „ a vot h „ u „ ood as new 5 

would be exhibited at once. He says that the the i ate Sioux treaties. balls ’ yct h ° ,s g ° od as ne "' 

picture exhibited at Albany is not a Hillotype, - - -The Indians give each otlier very significant < [ 

and he doubts whether Mr. Hill’s process will Potato Digger. _Among the implements of names. Lieut. Hooper, of the Arctic Expedition, ' | 

be made known within six months. 'Farm labor exhibition at the Manchester Fair, was found a woman at Fort Simpson whose name is | 

~ ~ ZT 7 j ~ a wagon with machinery attached for gathering “ Thirty-six Tongues.” 

Oxen in N. II. I iie display of cattle at the potatoes — the recent invention of a New Hamp- . ,, ci i? 1 u i 

New Hampshire Agricultural Fair is represented shire farmer. The wagon is placed at one end of-An old soldier of the.Revohition, named Ear¬ 

ns having been very fine. Among those exhibited t ] ie potato field, with oxen or horses attached, and don Beckham, aged 92, was knocked down by an 
was tbe Bedford team ot sixty-seven yoke of oxen, a j. passes down tbe rows, digs tbe potatoes, sep- engine on the Lric Railroad, near Buffalo, on I burs- ( | 
among which were many noble animals, some of a rates them from the dirt, and loads them in a day, and instantly killed. Je 

them weighing nearly 4,000 pounds. mnann I _ Ration Courier „ . ....... J 

s J _ wa S on •' liosion courier. _ _ Tlle Supreme Court, in session in Middlesex, \ 

A Good Idea.— The carriage makers of Bridge- J am es Boorman, Esq., for whom the compli- have declded that if a stable-keeper lets a team on < 


tlic Cecil (Md.) Whig, that all our farmers, who (j 
A Relic. 1 he Minnesota 1 ioueersays, “ 1 he can afford it, refuse to sell. The present prices will S 
identical Indian pipe smoked by old Father Hen- not lhe expense8 0 f raising the crop, 
nepin, at tbe first Indian council he attended with 01 , 

the Sioux Indians, near the Falls of St. Anthony, -An individual is now living in Cincinnati, 

is now in our possession, the property of A. S. who asserts that he has had his skull broken eight 


many will act upon this suggestion, bv exhibiting remarkable. Ihe New York Herald says that 400 
, . , , . . . , , houses have been built in Mornsania, on the Har- 


the paper to friends, and obtaining their subscrip- , aem Railroad< since May last, and that a contract 
tions, on Eleclion Day? [ ias j ug j ( ieeu completed for 100 at a place 6 miles 

--- beyond. They are cheap houses with small rents 

Occupations of the People. —The following a n d are occupied by persons of small means who 
calculation of the respective numbers engaged in find it cheaper to live out of town than in. 

the different principal occupations in life iu the - 

United States, we take from the Quincv Patriot: Rochester & Syracuse Rail-Road.— The re¬ 

ceipts of the Rochester and Syracuse Railroad for 
No. engaged in internal navigation.33 076 Sept _ 1851f were $114,458 86 ; Sept., 1850. $92,- 

“ » miiic learned'profession,” !!'.'.'. ’. ’. ’. 60 ’, 255 158 60; showing an an increase of $22,300 29.— 

“ “ in commerce,.11,869 And this increase is under a reduction of fare of 

“ “ in manufactures,..2291,749 334 per cent.— N. Y. Tribune. 

“ “ in agr'culture.3,/19,95t 

If J. N. Pond or his friends will forward . Asylum for Idiots. Ii is stated that the build- 
,, A . ,. ing on the Troy road, formerly occupied as the 

his pbst-ofiice address lo, or call upon, t le editor Ru ]p s Head tavern, has been selected for the Asy- 
of this paper, he may hear of a matter of interest [u m for Idiots, provided for by the act of the last 
to him. Legislature of New York. 


—An old soldier of the,Revolution, named Pnr- 


b b ’ r _ wa b rvn ™ _ _The Supreme Court, in session in Middlesex, 

A Good Idea.—T he carriage makers of Bridge- J am es Boorman, Esq., for whom the compli- have declded that lf a stable-keeper tets a team on 
]>ort, Ct., notified their workmen, recently, that nien t of a service of plate had been intended by Sabbath, he cannot recover a suit for injuries 
their wages were to be reduced. Instead of “strik- the Hudson River Railroad Company, at cost of to the same. 

m 51!!$500°, generously declines the gift, while he ap- _ Rev . Samuel Luckey, D. D., is about pub- 


ing,” the men made up their minds to go to work $5000, generously declines the gift, while he ap- _ Rev . Samuel Luckey, D. D., is about pub- 

ior themselves. 1 hey have already formed one predates the motive, and proposes in its stead, .. , . r , „, ,. . • , 

joint stock company of 34 members, who have [hat the amount be applied to the vesting of a llshll1 S a senes of personal , nd historical recollec- 

commenced operations. fund for the relief of such of the employees of the ti° ns connected with his long ana successful career 

- Company as may be disabled by accidents in its as an itinerant Methodist minister at the South- 

Lotteries. —The first lottery mentioned in En- service, or to the relief of the families of such era- west. 

glish history, began drawing at the western dcor ployees. [Tribune. -Late English papers say a small balloon, such 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral, January 11, 1569, and --- „„ t c;; r r,.|, n pv,rA-iin in n,» Fro- 

continued, dav and night, until May 6 , follow- KW° A meeting of the wool-growers of Illi- 7 ’ • ‘ .. . " 

ing. Its profits were for repairing the fortfica- nois and Wisconsin, is to be held at Elgin, on bus - descended near Gloucester, m winch was a 

lions on the coast of England, and the prizes were the 5th November, to discuss matters pertaining card dated Sept. 3d, 1851, and ‘ BioeKed in, 11 ^. 

pieces of plate. to the raising of sheep, marketing of wool, die. YY\ 71 N. Latitude.” 


-Late English papers say a small balloon, such 

ns were taken out by Sir John Franklin in the Ere¬ 
bus, descended near Gloucester, in which was a 














lamgn ftitelligcnrr. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP PACIFIC. 


Sevan Days Later from Europe. 


€\st Btatktfe 


Fruit Farm for Sale, 


Rural New-Yorker Office, > the Genesee river. It is only ;I half ;i mile froufihc 

Rochester, Oct. oO, tool. j city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.*— 

FLOUR—Flour is sold to the tradeand for home use, at B ? un . ded 011 tlie west b y the river 5 and supposed to con - 
.. , , t s• ,, tain 40 acres. I he house is ol strictly collate structure, 

om ®-lid)o, according to quality. Buckwheat I'lour sells and built of cobble stone; convenient in all its parts. The 


THE well known Lanoworthy Place, sit- S- 
j&Egj uated on the east side of the river, midway / ;'}\ ...■ 
from the city of Rochester and the month of .igO.UL, 
the Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from Yhe 
city limits, and the same from the steamboat Landing.*— 


r The American Mail Steamship Pacific arrived at ©1,75®©2 per cwt. 

/ at iNew York, at 4 o’clock, P. AT., Oct. 2Gih, alter GRAIN—Wheat has somewhat advanced in price du- 
\ a 11111 I T days, having left at 3 I . M., on the ring the past week. We hear of sales of 610 bushels Gen- 
^ 13th. Tier passage has been rough, with head esee at 80-cents, and 500 bushels do. at 87c. Corn 48®50. 
] winds and a heavy sea. Oats28®3L Barley 62]. 

t Markets.—T he market forBreadstuffs was not POULTRY—Poultry does not come in sufficiently to fix 

S so brisk, and flour, wheat and corn could be pur- the market. 

( chased at easier rates. Western flour 18s. a 19s.; SHEEP PELTS—37]®75c. Lamb skins 18®38c. 

< Philadelphia and Baltimore 18s. 6d. a IDs. Mixed HAY—Hay is sold at from $9 to ©11. 

) corn 25s. Gd. a 2Gs.; white 27s. a 28s., and yellow FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 2S to 32 cents. 

( 26 m n 26s ‘- Gd ‘ , , nr -i on e ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

) I allow in moderate request—oos. od. a o9s. for 

) ordinary to irood Flour, bbl.®4,50®5,00 Butter, lb.14c 

> , T - '■> ' , i cn n «• , Pork, mess.15,U0®15,50 Cheese, lb.5]®6c 

) At London, sugars advanced oa; Conee steady, d 0 _ cvvl .5,75®0,00 poultry. 

) Tea steady. Beef, cwt.©6,00 Turkeys, lb.7®8c 

( The produce market generally had opened with 1)o - 1,1,1 mess. 11,00® 11,50 Chickens.5®7c 

< a more steady appearance. Trade at Manchester L ^; /.'.V.k-l .7c’ Clover, bu f^ E . D f^o,00®5,50 

( continued dull aim declining. Hams, smoked. . .9.}®llh|c Timothy.1,50®2,50 


; {{1,75® $2 per cwt. ' soil or character of the earth ib of a sandy or gravely loam, 

nr.ATVT Txn , . , .... pleasant and easy to work, and in a high state Of cultiva- 

GRAIN— Wheat has somewhat advanced in price du- tion. 

ng the past week. We hear of sales of G :0 bushels Gen- The fruit is composed of all the n ost popular kinds 
ee at 80cents, and 500 bushels do. at 87c. Corn 48^5)50. whk ; h are known in the country. It may I e said that the 
of • Rorimr A.)i peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in num- 

a is tntaiJi. i ariey oz a . hers over all others. The whole are in their zenith of 

POULTRY—Poultry does not come in sufficiently to fix fruiting. No inducement would tempt me to leave so prof- 
„ mnrket itableand rural a place, were it not for a failure of health. 

Price, ©6,500. Portion down, the rest in a rear. 

SHEEP PELTS—37]®75c. Lamb skins 18®38c. H. N. LANGWORTHY. 

HAY—Hay is sold at from ©9 to ©11. Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf 


liave tlie following items : 


Flour, bbl. . .. 

.©4,50® 5,00 

Pork, mess.... 

15,U0(o)1;3,q 0 
. .5,75(7z)0,00 

Do. cwt. . 

Beef, cwt . . .. 


Do. bbl mess 

11,00® 11.50 

Lard, tried. . 

_9i®10 

Do. leaf. . . 


Hams, smoked 
Shoulders, do. 

. .9.]-®IO:]c 


Potatoes, bu. . 

. . .37g®50c i 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,bu.. . 

... .8l®87£ | 

(lorn,. 

.. .48®50c 

Buckwheat... 

.14 c 

Rye. 

. . .62]®6!) 

Oats. 

... .28®31c 

Barley. 

. .6(l®62.jc 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. 
Calf, lb. 

..3,50®4,00 | 

.8® 10c 

SheepPelts. . . 


Lamb skins. . 

. . . lb®33c | 

New Yorl 


rom 2b to 32 cents. Potatoes.- White Mercer. 

I ESAT F PHIPPS 

‘ 1 J ' 1 A A BARRELS of the White Mercer (Seedling) Po¬ 
ri utter, H> .14c 1 l J\J tato now offered for sale! This remarkable white 

Cheese, lb.5]®0c potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of be.au- 

poultry. tiful shape, its proportion much like tlie long pink-eye, 

Turkeys, lb.7®Sc being a little more flattened. 

Chickens.5®7c 'Phis potato was obtained by the subscriber, from the 

seeds. seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. Itreceiv- 

Clover, tm . . . .©5,00®5,50 ed the first premium from tlie N. Y. State Ag. Society,and 

Timothy.1,50®2,50 a diploma was awarded fertile same by the Monroe Coun~ 

Flax.1,25® 1,50 ty Ag. Society. 

sundries. Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron - 


Codfish, cwt.3,59® 

. ... Salt, bbl.1,06®1,1 L —.. -...., ____ 

( the late Exhibition were very wet and unpleasant, Buckwheat.14c Apples, bu.25®38 largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the receptioi 

$ and the number of visitors fell off to 90,000. The Kye.62]®69 Do. dried.02] a few bushels foem a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, 

> Executive Committee have been so besieged with .imeJnoiIi {> J "" S ’ l,oz .theycould not be obtained. 

) i ■ • , . , ,, Barley.00®02]c Beans, bu.l,00®l,2a the quality and halms of the White Mercer, aie, v 

; applications tor admission during the last three hides. Hay, ton.6®I0,00 white Outside and in; mealy and of good flavor: Ion 

1 days, that they had in one nay £200; Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50®4,00 Wood, hard, cord.. .3®4,00 keeping than any other potato that I am acquainted w 

( m. „ t-i ... fiiu^ „,;.u ,u„ _„ Calf, lb.8®10c Do. soft,.2®2,50 It is a late grower, requiriugearlv planting; and is less s 

) 1 he English papers are tilled with the reception SheepPelts.37A®75c Wool,lb.30®40c ject to rot than anv other potato known in these parts. 

of the Queen at thd various cities on her way to Lambskins.lb®33c 1 Flour barrels.28®32 rrjp Price. ©2,50 per barrel. Orders through tbs Ro 

( Liverpool, at the latter place the people received - ester Post-office, will be attended io. 

( her with tlie greatest enthusiasm. She was at- New York Market _ H. N. LANGWOR I’HY 

\ tended hv no niilitarv escort and was onlv attend- Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 91i 

) lencieu o\ no muiidry t-seon, auu was omy auena t\jf,w YORK tv.t. 9.7 _wr.orrn_M.iriiotfnrWooi«r.,----- 


. .. 3,50®4 to so great an extent, that its only limits of propagation is 
• 1,06®I,IQ the want of seed. I am credibly informed that oneottho 
. .. . .25®38 largest Hotels in the city of Ne w York,on the reception of 

.62] a few bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, but 

..12] they could not be obtained. 

. .1,00® 1,85 The quality and habits of die White Mercer, aie, very 
...6® 10,00 white outside and in; mealy and of good flavor: longer 


I)o. soft,.2®2,50 It is a late grower,requiring early planting; and is less sub- 


V , .. . . NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—FLOUR.—Marketfor Western 

eQ by .iei husband, e.iiidren and a very limned and State less active and prices favor the buyer strongly. 


suite. 

The intelligence that Kossuth would reach 
Southampton as a passenger in one of the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Company’s steamers, from Gib- 


The supply is large and the private advices from Liver¬ 
pool arc not so .nvoralde as the published accounts, and 
there is but little doing for ixport or Uic east. The home 
demand is fair for tlie better grades, and prices are steady. 
Canadian is steady but quiet. Sales 500 Obis for tlie Prov- 


raltar, and not on board an American National inces at ©3,09®3,75 for No. 2 super and ©5 for No. 1 


vessel, appears to have somewhat discouraged the 
people of Southampton. 

France.— The Paris papers announce that all 
persons arrested oil the occasion of the lute con¬ 
spiracy have been released. 


bond. Sales of domestic 7,700 bbis. at ©3,; 


Price. ©2,50 per barrel. Orders through tbs Roch¬ 
ester I’ost-oflice, will be attended io. 

U. N. LANGWOR l'HY. 
Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf 

IIA iVNING-TO N’S 

CELEBRATED DIORAMA, 

O F THE CREATION AND DELUGE, are now on 
exhibition at 

CONCERT HALL. 

tEF” This is not a Panorama, but it is a combina- 


Nothing definite will be known of the rumored PP rt ’ at - very lull prices. 1 hei supply is large aud prices 
, T . ■ , ■, , ,,, . P closed less buoyant, bales 9,100 Lu. good to prime white 

Ministerial changes until the meetmgot the Gabi- Mic h. 90; 3,00 , bu. red Ohio at 81c. Barley scarce and 
let on Tuesday. prices nominal at76®88c. Sales State 3(?j®38. Jersey 

The Bourse closed dull—5’s at 90 of ’63 for the 3I®35. Corn hardly so firm. Sales 27,000 bu. Market 


Eden, &c., &c- 

Also,human beings striving to escape the terrible deluge, 
the rising flood of waters, tlie terrific thunder, the flashing 
lightning, the howling storm, the floating Ark, and beauti ¬ 
ful rainbow, all of which are represented witli a faithful • 
ness and vividness that defies description—all that can be 
said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hannington, the 


*.. “ .-. ------- —-- , , | || , i, ness auu viviuiiess mm ueues ucscripuou—an uiai 

id of tlie month. i>nnvNifixs ‘ntTI nm„ __ ___ , said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hanning 

Spain.—T he Ministerial changes were talked adisposiiion to mebt buyers freely; sales 300 bblsYt , l, Z C d 1 eLerA?c"oT,wLTf85l , . S M “ aSl0r ‘" CCe ' 

f . ,, , . , ©15,12 for mess; and ©13,7o for prime; beef dull and hea- ’ 1 _ 

,, vy; sales 200 bbis. at ©10 for new river mess-. ©8,50®10,- raak rnwratn 


The Cologne Gazette publishes a letter from -50 for old mess; ®4.r>0®5,37 for prime; Beef hams salea- 


.HAIiSSSA STN KOOJi KSNHMaUT, 

BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 


, i i t m j j a ziijtwu ins. liuue 

) j( letters trom Madrid announce that Gen. Ar- Sniyrna24®25. 

) |( mors had resigned his office as Minister of Marine, 

' ' and would nrobahlv be succeeded by M. Daral. 


20 , 001 ) lbs. pulled country 28®33; foreign is dull; 100 bales 


Albany Market. 


ALBANY, Oct. 2G.—Flour, &c—The receipts of the 
Austria. — 1 he failure ol tlie Austrian loan is medium qualities of Stale Flour exceed the demand, and 
nfirmed. some receivers are more anxious to realize, but favorite 


) confirmed. 

> Vienna accounts report tliat the Ministerial cri- 
j sis, so far as tlie Minister of the Home Depart- 

> ment is concerned, is over. Tlie members of the 
Cabinet having made the oaths of fealty to the 

; Emperor. 


brands of Western and State are firm, with only a fair sup¬ 
ply. The Eastern and local demand is moderate, but large 


Packagescontainiugdirections for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices 
Janu ary, 1851. Q7-lf.] F. II. MAR.8riA.LL 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

& PEl&KINS, 

[Late E. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 182G.J 


fancy Genesee; 4 37@4 50 for extra Ohio, and t 75®5 27 


a i , f i • i for extra Genesee- Buckwheat- is steadv and saleable nf- 

OAXONY.--A plot for releasing one of the mem- 2 21. Cornmeal is firm and in request at 1 10. 

3rs of the Provisional Government ot May, 1849, Grain—Thore is a erood Eastern and home dernnnd for 


had been discovered and defeated. 


W E .wish to call the attention of tlie trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 


/ Italy. — It is stated that there is no longer any 9 - r ’ f»r good to prime, but with an increased supply it 
: question of thu French troops leavi ng the Papal would ho difficult for sellers to realize our highest figure. 

: <Y . , Corn is it anything rather easier, the demand and recemts 

> States, and that the probability is that the i ope arc moderate. Sales 6,200 bu Western mixed at 51U. 

must put himselt under the protection ol the Alts- Our marketfor Barley continues buoyant with moderate 

\ trians in Bologna. receipts and active demand: we have only to notice sales 


Russia.— A friglitful collision occurred between 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow, by which many per¬ 
sons were killed, and a still greater number wound¬ 
ed. The train was covejing from St. Petersburgh 
a portion of the soldiers from the corporation fete. 


uur mai-Ket tor Barley continues buoyant with moderate York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 
receipts and active demand: we have only to notice sales of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all "oods 
‘ I ' 1 ?™ orn T g • 7 ’ 3fl(l . bu of « ood to > ,rim0 four-rowed at sold by us shall be satisfactory to tlie purchaser, both in 
82@85 -, showing a further advance. In the absence of quality and price. The location of our store and ware- 
sties two-rowed may be quoted at 75@80. The sales yes- houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
terday of lots here and to arrive reached 36,000 bu new not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester 
State at 3ozi- rr — ... . .. .... > 


BuifaJo Market. 


^ BUFFALO, Oet. 27.—The weather was very boister- 

Tukkky. —Lelters from Seara of the 24th ull., ouson Saturday, which rendered it extremely unpleasant 


( state that the Governor of Bosnia lias set out for 
a Constantinople. 

; The most of the troops stationed in Bosnia, are 
') to proceed to Berzegorvina. 

Germany. —The re-opening of the German 
' Diet has been formally notified to the Empe- 
; ror of Russia. Ilis Majesty had sent a reply ex- 
> pressing great satisfaction with the proceedings. 

\ News Items. —The stoppage of the old estab- 


mit for fl,r 0utdo0r operations. Sales 620 bids Northern Ohio 
Flour, at 3 15; 300 bbis choice Michigan and Indiana, at 
3 25. Wheat sales 7.500 bu good red Ohio at 65. Corn 
lia, are market quiet and firm. Sales 5,000 bu at 41>£c. Oats are 
in fair demand and market nominal at 25c. Flax Seed is 


and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal widioul 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. (IGylso 

T5I24 IFtiUKT < LI 13 Ml! N. 

S ECOND EDITION.—A Treatise intended to Illustrate 
and explain the I’hysiology of Fruit Trees, the Theory 
and l’ractice of all operations connected vviiii the propa 
gating, transplanting, pruning and training of orchard and 
garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, 


selling at 1 25, and 25c for packages. Salt steady and sells &c ;’ ' aj, j ns oll . t :UK | arl / m ging difterent kinds of orchards 
at 1 06 . " and gardens, the selection of suitable varieties for different 


Canal freights 12c on Corn; 15c on Wheat; 55c on P ur P oses and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, 
flour to Albany. treatment of disease, destruction of insects. Description: 

and uses of implements, &c., illustrated with upward ol 
New York Cattle Market. one hundred and fifiy figures, representing different pans 

vnni , „ , „„ , r , of trees, all practical operations, forms of trees, designs 

NLW YORK, Oct. 20.—At Washington Yard—1,800 for plantations, implements, &c. liy 1‘ Barry, of the Mt. 


• , , v t l- .i \t Vv-Ir beeves, QUO from the South and the balance from this Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York, lvoll2.no 

ished hank at Newport, of the Messrs, Williams, Slate.) Demand fair. Prices ranged at from ©G,UU®7,50 nnp n , ’ fl ’ „ rh , ‘i, T ! 

s announced. per cwt. About 100 left over. ^ J! 03 * th0r0a ok works of the kind wc 


is announced. 

At tlie quarterly meeting of tlie Ironmasters, in 
Staffordshire, it was determined to make no change 
in prices. 


At Browning’s—Offered, 70 Cows and Calves, and 5 - , have ev< [ r . seen dealing in particular as well as general! 
000 Sheep an 1 Lambs ’ ties ’ ai,d imparting many valuable hints relative to soil, 

Cows and Calves-s'ales at from ©23, to 30®4t); as in mauures ’ pru,,ing :uui ^aa S planti..g.”-[ B 0 ston Gaz. 
quality: all sold. “ A mass of useful information is collected, which will 


■ from 50 to 80 per cent. 

I The London Times of the 9ih denounces Kos- 

> sutii and ridicules tho preparations made for him. 

( There liave been some very large purchases of 
) American State Stocks, on continental account. 

> _ 

) 

\ The Peat Bogs of Ireland. —The Peat Co. 

\ of Ireland has lately employed 700 men, and has 
laid the foundation of a new station, in the vicini- 
: ty of Caliirc.iveen, and within a short distance of 
) the harbor of Valencia. This will he completed, 

{ and the necessary machinery he at worlc in two or 
1 three months. The articles prepared from the 
. bogs are charcoal, tar and compressed peat. The 
> essential oil procured from peat-tar has been ap- 
( plied with great success to the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing timber. 

Married, 


©2,25, to 2,5iJ®4; Lambs ©1,85 to 2,25®3—190 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 22.—At market, 2,636 C; 
1,600 Beeves, and 1,036 Stores, consisting of woi 
cows and calves, two and three years old. 


■oiles Sheep at froi: 
5®3—190 unsold. 


“ A concise Manual of the kind here presented has Iona 
been wanted, and we will venture to say, that should this 
volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus¬ 
trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would I e 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 22.—At market, 2,636 Cattle, about doubled in five years, and the quality, too, greatly' improv- 
1,600 Beeves, and l,036Stores,consistingof working oxen, ed. Here may be found advice suited to all emergencies 
cows and calves, two and three years old. and the gentleman farmer may find direction for tlie sini- 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©6,00 per cwt.; first quality plest matters, ns well as those which trouble older heads. 

©5,50; second do. ©4,75; Lhird do. 4; ordinary 3,25. The hook, we think, will be found valuable.”_[Newark 

Hides—Market unsettled. Daily Advertiser. 

'veil°CaU'fs 5 ’©3 P 5ffl6 Wt ' i: ? fulI J 0 / direc,ions as t0 th P management of trees, 

\Ldi waives, %>o, o{(vu. and buds,and fruits,and is a valuable and pleasant book ’’ 

Stores Working oxen—©60,75, 82® 100. -[Albany Evening Journal. Pleasant book. 

Cows and Calves—©18, 3o, aU®o6. Last two extra. 

Yearlings, ©7, JO® 12. The work is prepared with great judgment, andfound- 

Two years old, ©12.17®24. cd 0,1 tlie practical experience of the Author—is of far 

Three years old, @17, 25®35. greater value lo the cultivator than most of the popular 

Sheep and Lambs—5.696 at market. compilations on the subject.” [N. Y. Triuune. 

Prices—Extra. ©3, 4®0. By lot, @1,75, 2,25®2,75. “ This hook supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is 

Swine—5®6c. retail; fat hogs 4|®5c. saying a great deal, while we have the popular works ol 

Remarks—The market for all the qualities of cattle is Downing, Thomas, and Coie. Mr. Barry has then a field 
about the same as it was the last two weeks. Sheep and t0 himself which lie occupies with decided skill and abil- 
Lambs rather dull. The supply is large, and prices are a By-”—[Prairie Farmer. 

shade lower. _ 

160 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 150 over RURAL HOMES. 


the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, 
lx St-Patrick’s Church, on the 19th inst., hv the Rev. horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

Vtn. O’ Roily, Mr. WILLIAM MORAN to Miss LUCY I. . , 

4ALOY, both of this city. Brighton Cattle Market. 


160 ears cameover the Fitchburg Railroad, and 150over RURAL HOMES. 

e Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, r,Tn?Tnm?« .r , 

irses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. Si t ( j . , , ■ 1,ouses suited to American Countrv 

U? Lite, with Original Designs, Plans, ice. 1 vol. 12iiio. 
Brighton Cattle Market, B y G - VVheeler, Architect. 

„..„, 1TOW „„ „„ * , , . Short, simple, and comprehensive directions to all desi 

’ . .11 ^ Gct - At nlnr kct during the week of all rous of building—embracing every variety of home, usu- 


!; MALOY, both of this city. Ungliton Cattle Market. vvneeier, Architect, 

it ''RiyuTON, Oct. market during the weet'.f 

5 P r r ; ,'lX; .'p.. 1 L1 J,R |{ ; Y A ^P ER ’ ? f a , tld I ^ Ils s descriptions of cattle, 3,7o0, being the largest supply offer- ally needed. It commences'with the first foot tread udoii 

) of' \.Ionson yS * d< lg Austl “ Newell, Lsq., edjlfls season. ^ TBe^einan^wasJuUy equal forgood beef the spot chosen lor die house; details the considerations 


j In West Bloomfield, N. Y., on the 23d inst., by the Rev. 
' Mr. Fisher, Mr. J. O. HUDNUT, of Belfast, Allegany 
) Co., and Miss MABCIA WEBSTER, of the former place. 


Sheep and Lambs at market, 4,780. 

The market for Sheep was about the same as last week. ,_ _« uoic-watnes now 

Died, A good many were poor and sold at low prices—©1,42, healthfully to warm and, ventilate—assists in selectin'- 

1,62. 1,75, 2,00, 2,25,2,50, 3,00. 600 remained unsold. furniture and the innumerable articles of utility, and or- 
In this city, on the morning of the ’23d inst., at the resi- Swine—1,600 at market. About 200 unsold. nainent used in constructing and finishin<>—with remarks 

donee of his son-in-law, Geo. Wales, 18 Chestnut-st., Prices at wholesale 4 and 5 cents for good, some sales at upon the adjuncts to a house—its entrance Lodge—and its 

ENOS STON E, in the 75th year of his age. an eighth otV. At retail, 5 and 0. numerous out-buildings, it concludes with final practical 

In Ogden, 23d inst., Mr. LEVI CRAM, a-cd 92 years G ,- A lot °f ° ld h ° gsarrived lasI evenin S* lar S e and fat, worth directions io Building Amateurs, giving a few useful hints 

ioonths and ten days. ° Ilve ceuls P er alive. as to drawing up written descriptions, specifications, and 

In Bercren. on Friday. Oct. 21. Dea. OLIVER STiv.-- - - ' •' _ contracts. 1 he work is amply illustrated, and the esti- 


larged upon—shows how to harmonize the building with 
the surroundingscenery, and to reconcile economical ex¬ 
penditure with truest refinement of taste—teaches how 
healthfully to warm amQventilate—assists in selecting 
furniture and the innumerable articles of utility, and or^ 
nainent used in constructing and finishing—with remarks 


In Ogden. 23d inst., Mr. LEVI CRAM, aged 92 years G 
months and ten days. 

In Bergen, on Friday, Got. 21, Dea. OLIVER STAN¬ 
LEY, of Mt. Morris, aged 74 years, son of the late Jesse 
Stanley, and father of Mrs. Dr. Chester, of Buffalo. 


GRANItflSS & SWAN, 


in Barre, very suddenly, on Saturday, the 18th inst., TMPORTEBS, Planters and Wholesale Dealers in AM- 
Mr. ABEL HARDING, aged 91 years. 1 BOY, VIRGINIA and FAIR-HAVEN 

I he deceased was a native of Massachusetts, and a sol- 


contracts. 1 lie work is amply illustrated, and tlie esti¬ 
mates supplied are reliable and have been carefully made. 
Just published by CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York; and 
for sale by all the Booksellers in the United States. 93U 


dier in the Revolution, in which he more Ilian once had an 
opportunity of meeting the foe on the field of conflict— 
Honest, patriotic and unassuming, he died as he had lived, 
a good man and citizen.— Com. 

in Albion, on flic 22d inst., Mr. SYLVANUS AMES, 
aged GU years. 


i- BUY, VIRGINIA and FAIR-HAVEN E.1FERY & CO.’S 

PLANTED OYSTERS, -VTEW YORK State Agricultural Societv’sFirstPreini- 

r^For or Armoved Pvodit- zt>ir ^ urn Railroad Horse Power Threshers!, &c. 

u,_ POT Leg! or Appovea Ciedlt. We have the above on sale, and one set up in runnim- 

Dealers, Hotels, Saloons and Families supplied with order, at our store. We invite those who wish to nurchase 
?resh Oysters, received daily, by Express. horse | owers, &c., to examine it 

Principal Depot under the Commercial Bank, Roch- BRIGGS & BROTHER 


ester, N. Y. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

68 State street, Rochestsr. 


| Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

THE Subscribers are prepared to supply their for- 
$$$&*& llicr I )atrotlH alul 1110 public generally, with the 
viw 8 very best of TREES, and the inon esteemed 
varieties of 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
lTum3, Apricots, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c 
Together with a general assortment of Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Roses, and Green House Plant". 

DWARF PEAR TREES. 

40,000 Dwarf I’ear Trees; of those varieties only 
1 which are known to succeed well upon the Quince s'oek. 

| Our stocks are all imported and the trees too line to need 
‘ recommending. 

I Our prices are made to correspond with the expense ol 
; raising, not with tlie scarcity of the articles these trees are 
j therefore within the reach of all'. 

j Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers are unsur- 
l passed. 

A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices furn¬ 
ished to all applicants. B1SSELL & HOOKER. 
[91w8J Rochester Commercial Nuiseries. 

Sept. 23, 1851. 

Syracuse nurseries. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H AVING IO i acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants 
&c., we shall have lor sale the coming season, a most ex¬ 
tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to be excelled 
in size and beauty by those of any establishment in the 
Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchardists, and Ven¬ 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— 
Our stock of 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, &c., of such sizes and quality as no con¬ 
trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation 
and of our own cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, 
Gardens, &c., as well as generally so, by reason of their 
habit of early bearing. We have all of the approved va¬ 
rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old 
—many of the Apples and Pears being now in bearing. 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, 
we are always fully supplied with all the best old aud new 
sorts. 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. 
Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are particularly 
noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsym- 
metry of form. They uniformly excite adn.irat.o •). 

Evergreen Trees, in great variety, new and rare, includ- : 
ing Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, 4 to.6 feet hi di; Japan ! 
Cedars, Spruces, Junipers, Taxodiums, &c. 

Pceones.—A splendid collection ol both tree and herba¬ 
ceous varieties. 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris¬ 
ing the finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the 
U. S.—25 to50cents each for whole roots. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising G,ptki 
plants of the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; 
among them Hie new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman 
Kegel, tlie Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Stuscd, General 
Cavignac, Gen. Changarnier, &c. 

Bulbous Roo,ts—A choice collection dailp expected from 
Holland, consisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths Crocus¬ 
es, &c. 

Plants for bedding, out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, Sec. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings: Buckthorn 2 and 3 
years old, very trong plants. 

All of which will be sold ns low as at any oilier estab¬ 
lishment, and in many cases lower, cither at wholesale or 
retail. 

We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, 
containing full information of our productions, terms, 
prices. &c., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata¬ 
logue; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; 
and 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed¬ 
ding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-pay¬ 
ing applicants who enclose one letter stamp. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
Syra cuse, 1851. . ObinO 

A, W. Gary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

' ’ !lvet fl° r after thorough!v testing his engine pump 

i. (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an xik vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz.. Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a bouse or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 2U to 3<» gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise luo gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 24 do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 

revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
l>v tlie subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 

76tl__CARY & BRAINARD. 

The American Seed Store, 

Ho. 4, Mala Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
r 5 ’HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
L Seed Store,” has recently opened tlie above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

1 principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. 'Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 
•safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and llot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf _C F CROSMAN. 

C ORN SMELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from ©3 to ©7—for sale at the American Seed 
Stor e, 4 M ain st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

OLD- ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# S. MOUIiSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’icitcd from all 
parts ol the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

[ EACH ED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
J sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
_ S. MOULSON. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the pud 110 
and especially book and periodical publishers,authors, 
&c.—tliat he has established a Stereotypk Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with everyfn- 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fniiipn- 
lets. Periodicals, Cuts of all kir.as, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, &c., . Plates blocked in a superior style, on 

mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other B'oundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera¬ 
tion in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded 1 o tlie 
enter arise. 

OF* Foundry in Talman Block Buffalo stresv All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. V. T . BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchangefor work. 1 63-tf ] 

JAPANNED WARE. 

\ L.ARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and to 
/JLsaie, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 


NEW SEED STOKE 

AG-RIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st.. first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s BIock. Rochester, N. V. 
nPHE subscribers, under the name of Bkigos& Brother, 
-L are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as ai>ove, which will be known as the 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 

„ of the late firm of Rapid je & Briggs. 

63 ~tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

MAY AND STRAW CUTXE1US. 

R UGGLES. NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A larae supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
thing in the line will save money hv calling on us at No. 
6 b State-st, 90-tf. BRIGO S&BROTHER. 

TJ OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
1 -X kind. Call and examine at No. 68 State-st., Rcclies- 
tcr. _ 80-tt _ BRIGG S & BROTHER. 

‘‘Speed the Plow.” 

CiQnescc Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

7'HE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the ai- 
JL tention of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite al! interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a Meries of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggics, Nourse & Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Fen nock ’8 VV heat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAP A LJ K & CO., Irving Block, 

6.1 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

WHEEL E It’S 

Patent Hailway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 
r I'll E subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
I Melick Co., of \lbany, 1 be exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agencv 111 Western New V’ork,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated for large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon \\ hh two horses, the weight 
being about 2,1 00 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushelsof wheat per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. 'They also thresh and separate 
clover cl all'from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, ami for sawing wood, cutting Iced, &x. 
ALBANY PRICKS. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.©145,00 

One Horse do. do.. 120 ,1 0 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,...... . .132,00 

Clover Duller.28,00 

Feed Cutter,. 28,00 

Circular Saw Vill, (24 inch saw,).35,no 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may he return¬ 
ed within 6u days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will be refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE&CO.. 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

F6 Rochester, N. Y. 

ELECTION NOTICE. 

jV/UONROE COUNTY, ss.: Sheriff’s Office .—A general 
Iv Election is to be held in the County of Monroe, on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next: at which will be chosen'the Officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State. 0 ;' which a copy thereof 
is hereto annexed. Dated at Rochester. Aug. 23, 1851. 

OCTAVIUS P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sheriff. 

State op New York, Secretary’s Office, ) 
Albany, August 14. 1851. ) 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe—Sir: Notice is 
hereby given that at the General Election to he held in this 
State on ttie Tuesday succeeding (he first Monday of No¬ 
vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
wit: 

A Judgdof the Court of Appeals, in the piace of Sam¬ 
uel A. Foot. 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan 
A Comptroller, in tlie place of Philo C. Fuller 
A State Treasuier, in the place of Alvah Hunt 
An Attorney General, in the place of Levi S. Chatfield. 
A State Engineer and Survey or, in the place of Hezekiah 
C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook, 
and 

An Inspectorof State Prisons, in the place of Alexander 
II. Wells. 

All of whose terms of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the Seventh Ju¬ 
dicial District, in tlie place of Henry W. Tt. lor, whose 
term of service will expire on tlie last day of December 
next. 

Also, a Senator from the Twenty-seventh District,in tlie 
place of Samuel Miller, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

County Officers to be elected for said county: 

Three members of Assembly; 

A Superintendent of the Poor, in the piace of John II. 
Thompson; 

Two Justices of the Sessions, in the places of W 111 . B. 
Alexander ana Wrn. L. Brock; 

A County Judge, in tne p.fec of Patrick G. Buchan;- 
A Surrogate, in the place of Moses 8, e-v- 
A County Treasurer, in the place of Lewis Setve; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day 01 
December next. Yours, respectfully. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
N. B.—All papers in said County will please insert this 
notice once in each week till after election, and present 
the bill to the Board of Supervisors for payment. 

a 7 °S>‘. 8°td 

EMERY k GO’S, 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILHOAD I505.5SE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awardingof premium to the above llorse- 
l’ower, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 

I Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, firs! with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, 1 would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as tlie author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopteifsince last season 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine 
For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY Sc CO. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOW’Sot all sizes, Threshing Machines, of 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 
"aie by E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 







































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE FARMER. 

’Tis morn. A farmer brave and true, 

Is ramblin'* forth his farm to view, 

Ilis flocks are crazing in the fields. 

His pastures, rich, green verdure yields. 

The sun just rising in the east, 

A golden hue doth round him cast, 

And lighting up his sunburnt face, 

A pleasant smile we there may trace. 

He gazes o’er his fields so fair, 

He breathes the sweetly scented air, 

He feels the.sun’s bright warming rays, 
And breathes to God a prayer of praise. 
Orungeport, Oct. 0, 1851. 


THE TOOK RELATION. 

A TRUE STORY, WITH A WISE LESSON. 


On a cold, dark winter’s morning, just 
as the train was starting from E-sta¬ 

tion, a gentleman, who from appearance, 
might have been about thirty, unencum¬ 
bered with any. other luggage than a very 
small carpet bag, bu- ileu up to the cars, in 
one of which he foumi a seat. What with 
unmuffiing his chin from the coat collar 
which shrouded it, and depositing the above 
mentioned carpet bag to his own satisfac¬ 
tion, under the seat, the train had iani) 
started before he could look around at his 
traveling companions. They were for the 
most part, of a very ordinary description, 
and apparently rather cross and fidgetty 
than otherwise, probably from the dispirit,, 
mg effect of having uristn in the middle of 
the night— i. e. by candle light. Opposite 
to our hero was seated a female figure, who 
it was fair to infer, was a lady; the expres¬ 
sion of the countenance, as well as every 
gesture, sanctioned the inference, though, 
must the point have been decided by her 
dress, it would have admitted of some dis¬ 
pute. Her mantle was of common mate¬ 
rials and shabby; and her bonnet was un¬ 
becoming, which was worse than being 
shabby. 

Nothing happened particularly to mark 
the journey. The most important occur¬ 
rences which might have been noticed, 
were the avidity with which the two gen¬ 
tlemen discussed politics, being happily of 
the same way of thinking; the temporary 
popularity gained by an old lady, who, 
about mid-day, drew forth and offered for 
general consumption, certain delicate edi¬ 
bles and lady-like cordials; and the childish 
distress of her little grand-daughter, at the 
long, dark tunnels. This, under different 
circumstances, might have annoyed the 
politicians; but in the height of their pres¬ 
ent good humor, they vied with each other 
in assuaging the child’s fears, by caresses 
and droll stories; and the only taciturn 
travelers, were our hero and his vis a vis. 
One of the former made a movement as if 
to take out his watch, but started, surprised 
and annoyed at something, and certainly no 
watch was forthcoming. Alas! the young 
lady did not possess a watch, or I am sure 
she would have told him the time; and 
she was the only one who noticed the move¬ 
ment. 

Arrived at the Grand Junction, where 
many lines meet, the passengers quickly 
alighted, and the greater part disposed of 
themselves, in one way or another, in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time. The young 
lady, however, was evidently disappointed 
and pefplexed, having expected that a ser¬ 
vant would receive her; and the gentleman 
without a watch, who followed her into the 
office in which she had asked permission to 
wait, became suddenly in a state of pertur¬ 
bation. The truth was, that in haste, or 
excitement of mind, he had not only left 
his watch behind him, but had lost his purse. 
After a moment’s hesitation he advanced 
towards the person who received the fares 
for the line of road on which our traveler 
had about thirty miles to proceed, and evi¬ 
dently with some repugnance, mentioned 
the predicament in which he was placed. 

“ My mission is most urgent,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, “ having been called to attend most 
probably the death-bed of a relative whom 
I have not seen for the last dozen years.— 

I had my purse when I paid my fare hith¬ 
er in London, and in rqy haste—for the 
train started earlier than I expected—I 
must have dropped it instead of slipping it 
into my pocket. If you will allow me to 
give you my name and address, and suffer 

me to go as far as R-, you may rely on 

my sending the money to you immediately 
when I arrive. It is of the utmost import¬ 
ance that I should not be detained here, 
which otherwise must be the case until I 
can hear from my friends.” 

“ Should be happy to oblige a gentleman 
I am sure,” said the man, “ but it is quite 
against our rules; perhaps, however, you 
have something of value you could leave 
as a sort of deposit—otherwise I assure 
you, I dursn’t Be so good as to step on 
one side; here are two or three gentlemen 
waiting for their tickets.” 

The stranger paused till the office was 


again free; and then, with a flush that might 
have been taken for guilt he continued, 

“ My good man, I grieve to say that I 
inadvertantly left my watch in London— 
nor can I much wonder in the agitation of 
my mind at the hasty summons—” 

“Oh! he! he!” cried the man, with a 
laugh that he intended to be very expres¬ 
sive, “ it wont do in our part of the country 
—very sorry, but the sooner you make 
yourself scarce, the pleasanter it will be for 
yourself, I’m thinking.” 

There was an insolence implied in the 
man’s tone far beyond the expression of Iris 
words; but the short pause was broken by 
a sweet voice, which trembled as if almost 
frightened at its own boldness, and the 
words— 

“ I will lend you a sovereign, sir,” fell 
upon the strangers ear, as the sweetest mu¬ 
sic he had ever heard. 

“ God bless your young, unsuspecting 
heart!” he exclaimed with emotion as tak¬ 
ing off his hat, his eyes met those of his 
fellow traveler; and certainly at that mo¬ 
ment, he wondered that he had not before 
observed their marvelously sweet expres¬ 
sion. Meanwhile, the ungloved and deli¬ 
cate, but ringless fingers of the young girl 
dived into a purse that looked strangely 
long because it was so nearly empty, and 
drew from it one of the two sovereigns it 
contained. 

“ To whom am I indebted for this time¬ 
ly and generous loan, and where can I have 
the pleasure of returning it?” 

“I am goin<r to reside, i believe, within 
a few miles of this place, at my aunt’s, Mrs. 
Lawford; if you direct it to Mary—to 
Miss,” she added, as if doubtful if she 
dared realty assume the spinsterial appella¬ 
tionto Miss Marston, it will reach me.” 

“But your aunt’s address,” said the 
stranger, “1 am so ignorant as not to know 
it;—oblige me by writing it, that there may 
be no possibility of a mistake.” 

And drawing a card from his pocket, he 
asked the money-taker, in the frigid accents 
of contempt “ if he would furnish the lady 
with a pen and ink.” 

“ Oh, certainly, my dear, if >you wish it,” 
said the insolent fellow, addressing himself 
to Mary. She, however, had found a pen¬ 
cil, and the pen and ink were unnecessary; 
but the red spot of anger burnt on the 
stranger’s cheek, although he had sufficient 
mastery of himself to conceal the verbal 
expression of it. And he gave the wisest 
reproof to the menial’s impertinent famil¬ 
iarity, by offering his arm to Mary Marston, 
and conducting her to a seat, at some dis¬ 
tance, saying as he did so, 

“You must allow me the honor of re¬ 
maining at your side till your servant ar¬ 
rives.” 

Mary would not have been a true wo¬ 
man, had she not been touched by the del¬ 
icacy of the stranger’s attention; but tho’ 
gentle and refned, and well born as many 
of her sex’s paragons on whose brows gleam 
the coronets of rank, she was a portionless 
orphan over whose youth hung the dark 
threatening cloud of poverty; or in more 
expressive phrase, she was a poor relation 
accustomed to slights and neglect, too tri¬ 
fling to be made matter of complaint, and 
yet sufficiently palpable to have marvel¬ 
lously depressed a naturally sensitive heart. 
No wonder, then, that she sensibly felt his 
defqfential manner, w’hen she reminded 
him that the train by which he desired to 
reach B-, was on the point of starting. 

“I can wait half an hour for the next!” 
he exclaimed, “such a delay would be 
very unimportant, compared to that from 
which your confiding goodness has saved 
me.” 

But his politeness—or that something 
better, of which politeness is only intended 
to be the outward sign — was spared the 
test; for at that moment a servant bustled 
into the office in which they were waiting, 
and after making some short apology to 
Miss Marston for his negligence, led the 
way to a carriage, into which the stranger 
handed her, remaining himself uncovered 
until it turned a corner and was hid from 
his view. 

The eyes of eighteen, however bright, 
are apt to see matters through a lens pecu¬ 
liar to youth; and if the truth must be 
owned, to them the shady side of thirty 
appears the very sere of life; but though 
the stranger had evidently passed that 
brighter barrier which divides a glittering 
from a golden decade, the outline of his 
noble figure, and finely moulded features, 
was more firmly impressed in Mary’s mem¬ 
ory, than that of any other living person. 

PART II. 

Mid-winter had passed a7/ay; for though 
snow lay on the ground, the days had 
lengthened, and a bright sun gleamed upon 
the icicles which hung from the verandah 
of Mrs. Lawford’s drawing room, retained 
probably in their fantastic pendules by the 
keen easterly wind, which seemed to pene- 
etrate through every crevice. In an easy 
chair, drawn close to the blazing fire, the 
old lady sat knitting, while her two daugh¬ 
ters were busily occupied with the many 
tinted Berlin wools. At a table near the 
bay window stood Mary Marston, in the 
midst of her morning duties. She had 
conferred with the cook, touching the state 
of the larder, she had combed the poodle 


and dusted the china, and now she was 
tending some rare hyacinths, much prized 
by Mrs. Lawford, who had a passion for 
floriculture. But a sad accident had hap¬ 
pened— One of them had slipped from her 
cold fingers, (she had not been near a fire 
that morning) and the flower snapped from 
the stem. A bright drop stood in each of 
her soft dark eyes—for she had been chid¬ 
den somewhat harshly for her carelessness. 
Her heart was to full of regret too make 
excuses, and she only murmured, “ I am 
most unlucky.” 

“ Now I don’t think you are,” said Ma¬ 
tilda Lawford, who was a good natured girl, 
and wished to bring round the mind of her 
mother who was a most irritable tempered 
woman, to a pleasant subject. “I know,” 
she continued, “ we all thought you were 
lucky to have a present of that splendid 
boquet the very night of our ball. Was it 
not a piece of sheer luck to come so apro¬ 
pos? And you were a dear girl to divide 
it between us. Everybody thought the 
flowers were from our own conservatory.” 

“ Surely you were not so silly as to un¬ 
deceive them,” chimed in the matronly la¬ 
dy, who, besides being ill tempered, was 
one of those weak and narrow minded 
mothers, whose children, if they have good 
qualities, possess them in spite of evil cul¬ 
ture: “We should have had quite as 
fine a show,” she continued, “if that stupid 
Ellis had not let out the fire on Christmas 
eve., and there’s no use proclaiming one’s 
mortification. ” 

“ I think, Mary, the greatest piece of luck 
was getting back your sovereign with the 
flowers!” exclaimed Hannah in a tone that 
proclaimed her to be a great deal more her 
’ mother’s daughter,’ than Matilda. “ I am 
sure I never expected you would see it 
again. And the white and silver purse in 
which it was returned, was a love of a 
thing, just fit for a card purse.” (Miss 
Lawford was just eight-and-twenty, and had 
lately grown a desperate whist player,) 
“ 1 don’t think you ever use it, do you 
Mary ?” 

This was not the first “gentle hint” her 
cousin Hannah had given her with regard 
to the white and silver purse; but Mary, 
usually as quick at understanding as ready 
to yield, seemed unaccountably dull or un¬ 
complying whenever this was named. But 
the arrival of the postman changed the 
conversation—and among the letters was 
one for Mary, which, being rather an un¬ 
usual occurrence, excited a proportionate 
degree of interest. 

The contents were scanned in a few mo¬ 
ments; but short as they were, they alter¬ 
nately blanched and flushed the cheek of 
Mary Marston. Then bursting into tears 
she dropped the letter, and exclaimed— 

“ It is a hoax; a cruel hoax; it cannot 
be real!” 

But that official letter was no hoax; in¬ 
deed, the steady old firm, who signed them¬ 
selves her “ most obedient servant,” would 
have Shuddered at the perpetration of any¬ 
thing so outrageous. No, no: the fact was too 
well authenticated for doubt or hesitation 
on the subject; Mary was no longer poor 
and dependent—old Sir Digby Randall, 
known throughout the country as a most 
eccentric character, and whose death had 
been chronicled three days before in the 

“N- Herald,” had bequeathed Mary, 

by a codicil to his will, the sum of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds, in trust, for her sole use, till 
she should become of age, when it should 
pass into her own hands! The strange part 
of the story was, that not to her knowledge 
had Mary ever seen, or been seen by her 
kind benefactor. 


The icicles had all departed, and the 
frost bound streams were again ebbing 
gently along as they sparkled in the sun¬ 
shine ; the birds were trilling merrily, and 
the trees were unfurling their pale green 
leaves; hoar winter had departed, and the 
spirit of youth was abroad again in the 
world. 

On a morning in early May, Mary Mars¬ 
ton commenced her journey, by railroad, to 
the metropolis. But though a few months 
older than when we introduced her to the 
reader—though her knowledge was some¬ 
what increased, and her purse extremely 
well lined, it was not considered proper, ex¬ 
pedient or safe, for her to travel, as she had 
done before, unprotected. Accordingly, an 
old dependent of the family, whose office 
was something between a nurse and house¬ 
keeper, was deputed as her attendant to 
London, where she had other relatives to 
receive her. We do not attempt to account 
for this remarkably different arrangement; 
we but state the fact, and shall only observe 
that on this occasion she wore a remarkably 
pretty bonnet, one, indeed, which was quite 
the chef d'ouvre of a country milliner. A 
strange coincidence, however, occurred, for 
she was handed into the carriage by the 
very same gentleman to whom she had lent 
the sovereign on the former occasion, and 
who, it appeared, was returning to town by 
the very same-train as herself, indeed he 
took bis seat as before, exactly opposite to 
her; but after a smile of recognition had 
passed between them, Mary observed an 
expression half-mirthful, half-scornful pass 
over his face, as the old nurse entered the 


carriage—but it was evidently not occasion¬ 
ed by patrician distaste at the prospect of 
having a plebeian fellow traveler, for he 
paid tbe respect due to age, and assisted 
her in with care and attention. It was 
somewhat remarkable that no attempt was 
made to admit any other passengers into 
the vacant seats of the carriage our travel¬ 
ers occupied; what passed on the journey 
has, therefore, never been clearly ascer¬ 
tained, for the old nurse pleads guilty to 
having fallen asleep, and the other parties 
to this day refuse to give any account of 
their conversation. 

About a month after this event, Matilda 
Lawford received a long letter from her 
cousin Mary. It treated of divers matters, 
and near the end, on the corner of the pa¬ 
per, communicated the fact that she, the 
writer, was engaged to be married—of 
course, to the handsomest, cleverest, and 
most delightful person in England. 

She added, however, that he was not rich, 
being yet “struggling upwards at the bar,” 
and expressed in touching language her 
own thankfulness to Providence which 
would always relieve them from the pres¬ 
sure of poverty. The postscript, however, 
contained the pith of the letter. It ran 
thus:— 

“P. S.—I may as well tell you at once 
what you must know sooner or later—don’t 
quiz me, but Mr. Raymond is the stranger 
who sent me the beautiful boquet, and the 
white silver purse. He managed to pro¬ 
cure an introduction to Uncle William, who 
knows him very well by report, and has 
visited here constantly since I came to Lon¬ 
don. Mary.” 

One surprise, however, was to mount on 
another, for the next morning’s post bro’t 
a short and most incoherent letter from 
Mary. From it enough w r as gathered to 
contradict some of the assertions contained 
in the other epistle, for it stated that though 
Mr. Raymond had been for some years 
“ struggling at the bar,” he was no longer 
a poor man, but an heir—after the payment 
of a few eccentric legacies—to the immense 
wealth of Sir Digby Randall, who it ap¬ 
pears, was his mother’s elder half brother. 
“ Slanderous tongues had poisoned truth,” 
and they had been for years separated; but 
on a sick bed the heart of the old man 
yearned for his only relative—and when 
they met, and the past was explained, the 
pent up feelings of Sir Digby gushed forth, 
and he seemed anxious only to live long 
enough to make amends for past neglect, 
by granting, almost forestalling every wish 
of his nephew. What induced him to 
leave Mary Marston a legacy, or how Mr. 
Raymond discovered the precise hour of 
Mary’s return to London, and how’ he con¬ 
trived that the remaining seats in the car¬ 
riage should be unoccupied, we pretend not 
to determine; but we know that love or 
money can perform wonders. Why he 
passed himself off as a “struggling barris¬ 
ter,” is another affair; but it was just the 
conduct that might have been expected 
from a man who having found a heart which 
poverty had failed to render suspicious and 
selfish, and knowing its priceless value, was 
inclined once more to test it, but—by the 
opposite ordeal. 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

EPIGRAM. 

I wrote, one day a sonnet, 

Upon a lady’s bonnet, 

A straw one ’twas, and on it 
She wore a ribbon blue. 

Now which was straw, the sonnet? 

Or was’t the lady’s bonnet 
With ribbon blue upon it? 

Can any tell me true? 

Rochester, N. Y. Timon, Jr. 

CHOPPING LOGIC AND CUTTING ANSWERS 

Dr. -, called upon a Southern stu¬ 

dent one morning in the recitation room to 
define logic. The question was something 
in this form: 

“ Mr.-, what is logic ?” 

“ Logic, sir, is the art of reasoning.” 

“ Ay; but I wish you to give the defini¬ 
tion in the exact words of the learned 
author.” 

“Oh, sir, lie gives a very long, intricate, 
confused definition, with which I did not 
think proper to burden my memory.” 

“ Are you aware who the learned au¬ 
thor is ?” 

“Oh yes; your honor, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I fine you one dollar for 
disrespect.” 

Taking out a two dollar note, the student 
said with the utmost sang froid — 

“ If you will change this, I will pay you 
on the spot.” 

“ I fine you another dollar, sir,” said the 
Professor, emphatically, “ for repeated dis¬ 
respect.” 

“ Then ’tis just the change, sir,” said the 
student coolly. — College Words and Cus¬ 
toms. _ _ _ 

An ingenious fellow who owned some 
hogs, so lean that they crawled though the 
cracks in the pen, “ stopped that fun ” by 
tying knots in their tails. 

Are ladders used to get “ up to snuff?” 


“ Attempt tbe end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” < 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.. 

I am composed of 32 letters. 

My 11, 17, 3, 25, 1, 30 is the name of a savage ( 
chieftain. ; 

.My 29, 25, 32, 31, 30, 10 was an object of religious '■ 
worship. 

My 6, 15, 29, 11 is a place of classic name. 

My 12, 21, 2. 14 is anything and everything. 

My 31, 21, 25, 27 is real estate. 

My 9, 2, 17 is the situation of persons when there < 
is nothing between them and the sky but an < 
umbrella. j 

My 32, 25, 23, 22, 14, is the name of an ancient ( 

city. < 

My 7, 25, 10, 5 is a bad thing to bite. 

My 3!, 4, 30, 29, 26 is what we are frequently at- < 
tended by. 

My 29, 21, 32, 5, 31 was a great statesman. 

My 12, 30, 14, 17, 26, 31 is a town in France. \ 

My 4, 15, 5 is used by farmers. 

My 11, 19 is a Latin preposition. 

My 20, 5, 26, 28 is an essential part of a clarionet. ' 
My 21, 31, 25, 5, 16 is a kind of willow. 

My 11, 25, 10 is a name for pain. 

My 1, 9, 11, 14 is what few like to ask, and still : 
fewer like to grant. 

My 29, 15, 3.1, 15 is an expression of pain. 

My 29, 11, 12 is an animal of the biped species. I 

Ms whole is the name and native place of the 
author. < 

Barre Centre, Oct., 1851. 

DU’ Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

I UZZLaN or QUESTION. . 

What is that which was the ruin of Eve, and is 
the bane of the fair sex, is mostly found in courts, ; 
and though its poison is of the most dangerous na- 
ture, yet it is administered under so pleasing and , 
alluring a disguise, that it is easily if not greedily 
swallowed by most people. a. j. b. 

Romulus, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 

DU Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

.CHARADE. 

My first reversed doth oft appear, 

On fields and flowers both bright and dear; 

My second’s binding power is great, 

My whole is an united state. 

William Davidson. 

DU Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 95. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— William S. 
Lobdell, Romulus, N. Y. 

Answer to Geometrical Riddle.— Tobacco. 

Answer to Arithmetical Question.—One-fourth 
of a kernel to a square foot. 

VOICE OF THE PRESS. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— It is with pleasure that 
we call the attention of those who wish a most excellent 
paper, to this publication. On the firm, in tbe family, or 
even in the school room, it will hold a position as a jour¬ 
nal of a high order, it is chiefly directed to the agricultu¬ 
ral interest, but is an admirable general and family news¬ 
paper. It is conducted with enterprise and ability—ever 
filled with the best of matter botli useful and entertaining. 
—Cayuga Chief. 

Take it all in all, we think tbe Rural decidedly one of 
the best newspapers published in the country. It has va¬ 
riety and talent, wit, humor and story, anil is always a 
welcome visitor to tbe fire-side or the study. We think 
every body ought to take the Rural, it will pay with 
compound interest.—[Penn Yan Democrat. 

Decidedly the best agricultural paper with which we are 
acquainted is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, it is worth 
more than ©10 invested in the cheap newspapers of the 
cities. It is a complete Farmer’s Library, and possesses 
sufficient interest to make it valuable for reference hereaf¬ 
ter.—Cattaraugus Sachem. 

We know of no weekly in New York conducted with 
so much talent, and such a versatility of talent too. * * 
In short Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is human life 
“ right out,” from beginning to end, and its literary merits 
are of the most exalted kind.—American Miller. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is a beautifully embcl- 
li hed and richly filled Agricultural, Horticultural, and Pic 
torial weekly journal. It enjoys a wide circulation.— 
[Roch. Daily American. 

The Rural New-Yorker published at Rochester, N. 
Y., by our friend Mr. Moore, we consider the best agri¬ 
cultural newspaper in America.— Ladies’ Repository, 
Cincinnati. 

To farmers and mechanics, and indeed to all classes 
and occupations, its columns afford a fund of reading of 
the utmost value. It is worthy of an extended circulation. 
—Christian Ambassador. 

It is every way worthy the unexampled success which 
has attended its publication. As an agricultural journal 
it is not excelled.—Utica Tefotaller. 

A deservedly popular journal. As a family, agricultu¬ 
ral, educational and literary periodical it can hardly be 
surpassed.—Canada Christian Advocate. 

Mr. Moore gets up the best paper of its class in the 
Union.—Chardon (O.) Democrat. 

The Rural New-Yorker may he set down as the best 
Farmer’s Journal in the land.—Mich. School Miscellany. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is the best Agricultural 
and Family Pa per in the United States.—Mich. Tel. 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MGOEE, Proprietor, 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

The New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in the United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear 
in mind that the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 

Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — ©1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :—Three Copies, one year, for ®5 ; 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for ©10. 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for®15; Twenty Copies 
for ©25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weN as 
of Agricultural Improvement — are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to tbe New-Yorkkr. 

J3T Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of ®1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 5U cents for 
each subsequent publication.—To he paid for in advance 
Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Associations 
published gratuitously. 
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ROCHESTER,N. Y.—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1851. 


VOLUME II. NO. 45. 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER: 


LEE AMS AND SPECULATION 


COEN CULTURE. 


A WEEKLY HOME NEWSPAPER, 

Designed for both Country and Town Residents 


Modern deluge — Great convulsion anticipated — 
Natural causes operating in the old world — The 
same causes operating over the globe—Falling wa¬ 
ter constant—The great catastrophe that is to hap¬ 
pen to the City of Kochestei — A second Noahic 
deluge. 


CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

• ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETHERELL, and II. C. WHITE 


Contributors and Correspondents: 


L. B. Eanoworthy, 
William Garbutt, 
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David Ely, 

Myron Adams, 

II. P. Norton, 

T. C. Peters, 

F. W. Lay, 

T.^4. Wetmore, 

R. B. Warren, 
Archibai.d Stone, 


Chester Dewey, ll. d., 
M. M. Rodgers, m. d. 
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Wm. T. Kennedy, 

S. Luther, 

L. D. Whiting. 


And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 

TnE Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unique and 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings— than any other paper published in this Country. 

O^For Terms, &c.. see last page. 


PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


DAISY INTEREST OF NEW YORK. - NO. 8. 

BUTTER MAKING, CONTINUED. 

In the large dairies devoted to butter, it 
is tlie usual practice to churn the milk, as 
a sure means of affording not only more 
butter, but that of a better quality. To 
churn milk successfully it should stand one 
day, at least, and the butter will separate 
more readily if it is allowed to become 
somewhat sour. The same is also true of 
cream, though in all cases the cream be¬ 
comes slightly sour during the agitation be¬ 
fore the butter begins to form. In Holland 
a practice prevails of not allowing the 
cream to rise at all,'the milk being stirred 
to prevent its rising until it is thick, when 
it is churned and is said to produce “ rich/ 
sound and well flavored butter.” 

The butter in highest repute, in our me- 
tropoltian market,is that known as “Orange 
County.” This is so called, not so much 
from having been made in Orange county, 
as from a method of manufacture peculiar 
to the river counties in the vicinity of the 
city. The milk is Churned very generally, 
not more to ensure a good quantity of but¬ 
ter, than to supply the New York market 
with the buttermilk. Working, salting and 
packing the butter, have an unmistakeable 
influence upon its quality as well as upon 
the length of time it may be kept sweet 
and good. 

Butter worked without washing has a 
better flavor, it is thought, and when en¬ 
tirely free from milk, will remain good 
longer. Many very excellent dairymen are 
unalterably opposed to putting the butter 
in water at all, and as for as we know, they 
have good success in producing a first qual¬ 
ity article. When water is used it will be 
found beneficial to have it salted, and not 
have the butter remain in it any great 
length of time. The necessity of extract¬ 
ing all the buttermilk and water from but¬ 
ter, cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the attention of all dairymen and butter 
makers, as more butter is rendered unfit for 
use from inattention to this point, than from 
all other causes combined. The hand la¬ 
dle is unquestionably the best machine with 
which butter can be worked—and care 
should be taken that the texture is not de¬ 
stroyed by too much handling and pressing, 
as it is liable to be where machines are used. 

It may have been expected that we 
should indicate the most approved churn in 
use, but we have no faith in the thousand 
and one new fangled patent churns so loud¬ 
ly and eloquently puffed into notice by in¬ 
terested dealers. The time occupied in 
churning is of much consequence, and tho’ 
churns have been introduced which are ad¬ 


vertised to make excellent butter in from 3 to 
10 minutes, it is nevertheless the well es¬ 
tablished opinion of the most successful but¬ 
ter makers, that as the time is shortened 
the butter grows poor in quality, and we 
think the opinion quite correct. The vio¬ 
lent agitation separates the butter quickly, 
it is true, but the globules cannot be thor¬ 
oughly separated from the cheesey matter 
that covers them in the milk, which ren¬ 
ders the butter soft and pale, and prevents 
its keeping well. 

A series of experiments have demon¬ 
strated that cream should not exceed in 
temperature 50 to 55 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when churning commences, which will be 
increased by agitation until it attains the 
point at which the globules adhere to each 
other. When milk is churned it should be 
at least ten degrees warmer at commence¬ 
ment. To enable dairymen to control the 
temperature of the cream or milk while 
churning, the Thermometer churn is un¬ 
doubtedly best adapted, though by the use 
x>f a thermometer, and ice, any churn will 
answer the same end. It is now generally 
conceded that an hour is not too short a 
time in which to perform the operation of 
churning under favorable circumstances, to 
make hard, good colored butter, and ensure 
the separation of all the butter from the 
cream. 

There has been a decided tendency shown 
to salt butter too much, hoping by the use 
of salt, to preserve butter from which, for 
want of skill, or more probably want of at¬ 
tention, the milk and water had not been 
removed. If butter is thoroughly freed 
from all impurities it requires but little salt 
for preservation, not more than is necessary 
to render it palatable. We shall speak of 
salt, and the kinds used and of packing and 
preserving butter in another number. f 


FARM ACCOUNTS AND STATISTICS. 

All generals are made up of particulars, 
and upon the soundness and truth of the 
latter depend the value of the former.— 
This applies particularly to statistics, and 
especially agricultural statistics. They are 
too often made up from guess work—from 
hap-hazard estimates, which mislead all 
who rely upon them for any practical infor¬ 
mation. 

But what we would refer to, at present, 
is a proposal to our readers to keep an ac¬ 
count of their crops—of their cost—and of 
the amount realized, so that they may act 
understandingly. Few formers know how 
much a crop of wheat or corn has cost 

them, or how much they pay for the ani¬ 
mals they rear for use and sale. How, 

then, can they tell which is most profita¬ 
ble ? Flow do they know but they are los¬ 
ing money by that to which they give 
greatest care and attention, and making 
good profit upon what they consider of 
very little consequence? A correct ac¬ 
count of capital, expenses and receipts, with 
each branch of form products, will settle 
this question. 

’ Let those who have not done so, take an 
inventory of lands, stock, implements, &c., 
and commence the next season’s oper¬ 
ations with a determination to know 
what they are about. Let there be no 
more guess-work, and there will be fewer 
failures and losses. What would be thought 
of the merchant who pursued the same 
system, or no system, practiced by too 
many formers. He would be looked upon 
with wonder and distrust, as a man of whose 
fate there could be no question. Adopt 
then some system of accounts—and make 
yourself sure about the profit and loss of 
your labor—and of the best mode of ex¬ 
pending it 


In the 35th No. of the Rural, is an ar¬ 
ticle on this subject, in which the writer 
says,—“Experiments in applying special 
manures to corn during its present stage of 
growth, would be of much value to settle 
the question whether anything can be done 
to cause all the ears which begin to form 
upon the stalk—often four or five in num¬ 
ber—to fill with grain.” On this inquiry 
I wish to make a few remarks. 

1 st. It appears to be a law in the vege¬ 
table kingdom, “that.every thing shall 
shoot upward.” This seems essential to 
perfection. Hence, we always find the 
most thrifty and perfect growth on the up¬ 
permost branches. The currant, and a few 
other shrubs, appear to be the only except¬ 
ions, and these are such only because it is 
their nature or habit to send up new shoots 
from the root. 

2d. It appears also to be a law of nature, 
to perfect and mature the higher develop¬ 
ments first, except where they are succes¬ 
sive, as in the case of vines. Hence we al¬ 
ways find the greatest perfection in the fruit 
of the upper part of the tree. So also the 
tallest heads of wheat, rye, oats, &c., are 
both largest, soonest developed, and soonest 
matured. So with corn, when two or more 
ears grow on the same stalk. The upper 
one of two, or the two upper ones of three, 
will generally be the best, and almost uni¬ 
formly ripen first. This is owing not merely 
to earlier, but to its development. 

What then would be the effect of special 
manures on corn? Theory would say, “it 
would be to promote a greater develop¬ 
ment in the upper ears,” till they become 
perfect, and then to act upon the lower ones. 
This, 1 believe, would be true, if there were 
no modifying, or counteracting circum¬ 
stances, of which, however, I do not think 
of any, except excessive drought or moisture. 

From a few observations that I have oc¬ 
casionally made, I am inclined to the opin¬ 
ion, that a greater number of ears could be 
made to grow on one stalk by giving it 
more room than is generally allotted to it 
in the ordinary way of planting corn. The 
roots of a corn plant will often extend four 
or five feet, perhaps more. The average 
distance at which corn-hills are now gene¬ 
rally planted, does not perhaps excei d three 
or three and a half feet. Hence, the roots 
from the plants in one hill often run into 
and even beyond the hills around it. In 
this way, one plant necessarily robs another. 
Besides, when several stalks are allowed to 
grow in one hill, and the hills are near each 
other, the tendency of the whole is upward, 
like the trees in a forest. Hence the de¬ 
velopment is upward, and this together 
with the influence of the shadow of the 
plants upon each other, interferes with the 
full development of the lower ears. Hence 
where a single plant occupies the space of 
a whole hill, it will generally be found to 
contain a greater number of ears, though 
several of them may be small, and found on 
what are called the “suckers.” In such 
cases I have sometimes seen eight or nine 
ears from one seed, many of them small of 
course. Now suppose a whole field to be 
planted in this way, we might ordinarily ex¬ 
pect a similar result; though the yield per 
acre might be less than is obtained in the 
ordinary way of planting. A sm^ll exper¬ 
iment made in my garden, the past sum¬ 
mer, by planting several hills of corn at a 
considerable distance from each other, with 
but one, two and three, stalks in a hill, con¬ 
firms this supposition. 

From these remarks, perhaps already too 
much extended, a practical question arises, 
viz.:—“Would it be advisable to remove 


the suckers?” I have no experience on 
the subject, but my theory would be this: 
That the quantity of corn would neither 
be increased nor diminished; but that the 
effect of it would be, to produce an enlarge¬ 
ment in the size of the ears on the main 
stalk, or an increase in the number, by en¬ 
couraging the development of the lower 
ones. That the experiment may be a fair 
one, the suckers should be removed when 
small, that they may not draw upon the 
nourishment of the main stalk. It is my 
intention (D. Y.) to try the experiment an¬ 
other year. Will not others do the same, 
and give us the result ? h. 

Down East, Oct., 1851. 

IS THE SUNBEAM TRIUNE? 

That all is science which emanates from 
scientific men I have my doubts; and tho’ 

I would not wish to be sceptical, yet I 
sometimes find myself compelled to ask 
“ how can these things be.” In No. 4 of 
Professor Johnston’s Lectures before the 
State Agricultural Society, a year ago, we 
are told that there is not only in the sun¬ 
beam a ray of light and hetfi, but also a 
chemical ray, w’hich varies in different sea¬ 
sons of the year and in different latitudes. 

This, to my mind, is for from being clear. 
Whether light and heat are undulatory or 
material, I care not, so long as they radiate 
from the sun in all seasons and places alike. 
But the variation of the chemical ray to ac¬ 
commodate the germinating shoot, the grow¬ 
ing plant, the ripening seed, or the length 
of the season, looks strange to me. 

That heat and light are both chemical 
agents all will agree, and to iqe it seems as 
though the better way to dispose of this 
matter is, to give to the combined action of 
light and heat, the credit that is here given 
to the chemical ray. Fruit we know has 
its own time for ripening, and cannot be 
brought much forward of its proper season. 
The seeds of all perrennial plants, shrubs or 
trees, require considerable time to prepare 
for a growth before they can be made to 
germinate, while the seed of most annual 
plants will grow as soon as put into the 
ground, and the top onion and garlic will 
germinate and grow while yet attached to 
the parent stock. Fire weeds and tobacco 
require the stimulus of fire, and locust seed 
requires hot water before the chemical ray 
can induce germination. 

There are other causes I think, for the 
chemical ray being more efficient in spring 
and in high latitudes. The freezing of the 
soil mellows it and makes the geine solu¬ 
ble. Ammonia has been accumulating 
from the atmosphere by means of rain and 
snow, and the freezing of timber prepares 
the nutritious matter which has been de¬ 
posited in the alburnum or sap-wood, for a 
new growth. On the other hand, green 
house plants that have been kept back by 
neglect, through summer, will be affected 
nearly as much in the fall by the chemical 
ray as are out door plants in spring, and if 
cared for through winter, they can be made 
to grow and bloom finely, but when spriug 
cc mes to chemical ray has no charms. 

That there is no chemical ray, I am not 
prepared to say, or if there were twenty 
different rays claimed for the sunbeam, 
yet I should not probably try to disprove 
iff that being as hard to accomplish as the 
first; yet I want, when new rays are added 
to the list, that they should shine on the 
just and the unjust alike, or the reason for 
such variation. And I hold that the un 
learned, like myself, have a right, when a 
new hypothesis is advanced, to ask for the 
backers, except it be a self-evident truth, 
which is my apology. A. Stone. 

Himnanville, N. V., 1851. 


Mr. Moore :—The danger, trouble, and 
disasters are increasing every year from 
excessive high water in all of our livers. 
Particularly on the Mississippi, and its trib¬ 
utaries, are floods so constantly increas¬ 
ing, that serious fears are indulged among 
the inhabitants of that region, that all the 
labor of art and man, will prove ineffectual 
to confine its waters within its banks—and 
that the time is not for distant, when im¬ 
mense districts wiil become uninhabitable, 
and turned into lakes and lagoons, forming 
new channels, and perhaps sweeping off or 
otherways ruining the whole delta of the 
Mississippi. 

Several of the long rivers of Germany 
having rapid sources, ai e not only increas¬ 
ing in freshets by an increased volume of 
water, but their bottoms are filling up and 
rising, by materials brought down by the 
floods; so much so, that for many leagues 
back from their entrance into the sea, they 
are entirely secured by artificial dykes and 
embankments, and in man/ places the bot¬ 
toms of the rivers are higher than the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Al streams change their natures, as 
countries become inhabited and subdued to 
the use of man. They become higher in 
the rainy seasons, and lower during dry 
seasons, from the ditching and draining of 
wet lands, whereby the foiling waters im¬ 
mediately find their natural vent: and from 
the clearing of the forests, evaporation is 
rapid, instead of slowly percolating through 
the soil, and keeping the streams equal 
and steady. Cultivation, disturbing the or¬ 
iginal surface of the soil, causes an immerse 
deposit of detritus in the bottoms of the riv¬ 
ers, rendering the channels of less capacity 
to carry the increased quantity. 

A writer living on the Mississippi, thinks 
there is a radical change going on in the 
physical condition of the earth, and its con¬ 
comitants, the elements. There is but a 
given quantity of water contained within 
the boundaries of our atmosphere, and that 
amount cannot be increased or diminished 
the consecutive part of a grain. More wa¬ 
ter may fall in one year than in another, in 
a particular district—but on an average of 
a short series of years, it will be found to 
be equal, as it is constant as to quantity- 
over the whole globe. The effect is from 
other causes. 

The overflowing of the Nile, the Rhine, 
the Tiber, and in fact all the rivers of the 
old world, are historical facts. We are ex¬ 
periencing the same results at the north.— 
The Hudson, the Mohawk, the Genesee, 
the Canada creek, in fact all streams fur¬ 
nish proofs of the increased volume in high 
water, and the constantly decreasing amount 
during dry seasons. 

The day is not for off when the Genesee 
river, owing to this increase of flood and 
the obstructions which the State and city 
have perpetrated and permitted, will run 
through the first and second wards of the 
city of Rochester. The moment any tem¬ 
porary obstruction happens to the arches of 
the grei t canal aqueduct during a flood, 
the river will rise until it runs over its top 
like an ordinary mill dam, sending its wa¬ 
ter with a great current into the canal, 
which, breaking the embankments at the 
west side of the city, all that part lying be¬ 
tween the canal and the falls will be inun¬ 
dated. This is inevitable from the nature 
of things, and will be—mark that. 

Rochester, N. Y., 1851. H. Y. 
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NOVEMBER - SEASONABLE HINTS. 

November makes a grand entree, and, 
with wind, rain, sleet and snow, gives us a 
foretaste of wliat may be expected from his 
hard-visaged and uncompromising success- 
or—Old Winter. With a portentous sky 
and bleak chilling blast, the burly advance 
guard proclaims the rapid march of the re¬ 
lentless conqueror, and warns all to pre¬ 
pare for the reign of the ice-bound mon¬ 
arch. Necessity, as well as politics, makes 
strange bed fellows—and as the advent of 
the chilly king cannot be prevented, we will 
e’en sound a few notes of preparation, in 
the hope that our readers will give him a 
warm reception. 

Prepare for Winter! Every farmer 
will find enough to do in making ready— 
in rendering everything comfortable for 
mari and beast. Secure the fall crops from 
exposure and waste. Apples, potatoes, 
and garden vegetables require early atten¬ 
tion, if not already secured. Finish husk¬ 
ing corn at once, else the boys will have 
numb fingers and cold noses before the job 
is completed. 

Though yo'u may not market it at present 
prices, thresh out all the grain in your 
barns, and secure it against the depreda¬ 
tions of vermin. Better sell a part or all 
at once, if you are in debt, (which heaven 
forfend! ) rather than wait for an advance 
of prices, and be obliged to mortgage the 
homestead to raise money. 

In fattening swine, remember the great 
advantages of cooked over raw food, and 
give the matter the attention demanded.— 
“ Economy is wealth.” 

See to the drainage of your wheat fields 
after the present heavy rains. Prompt at¬ 
tention to this will add much money to thy 
purse, and by increasing the yield make 
some amends for a low price. 

Remember that fall plowing has its ad¬ 
vantages, and don’t neglect it during the 
(if we have any) pleasant days of Novem¬ 
ber. At this season the team is strong, and 
the weather generally more favorable for 
breaking up grass land than in the spring; 

— and, beside, the latter is a very busy sea¬ 
son with all farmers. By turning over land 
late, no vegetation will start, the frost will 
kill grass roots, and leave the soil in a fine 
condition for a spring crop. It will also 
head the arrangements of worms and in¬ 
sects, and many of them will be destroyed. 

See that your stock is well cared for.— 
“ The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 
All stables and yards should now be in or¬ 
der, ready for use. Warm shelter for do¬ 
mestic animals is, to a great extent, an 
equivalent for food—and much cheaper.— 
If exposed to storms and severe cold, they 
will require much more forage to carry 
them through the winter. And remember 
that the bleak, inclement weather of No¬ 
vember is more trying than ordinary win¬ 
ter weather. Make provision, also for water¬ 
ing your stock conveniently. 

Look to the comfort of your household. 
See that leaky roofs and broken windows 
are repaired—your cellars banked and se¬ 
cured—stoves put up beyond the possibili¬ 
ty of danger from fire, (even if you are, as 
you should be, insured in a safe company) 
—and that you have a supply of good fire 
wood under cover. 

Don’t neglect the Orchard and Garden. 
Trees may be transplanted, in dry soils, 
most of the month. Many kinds of tree 
seeds may also be sown now—such as ap¬ 
ple, pear, peach, plum and cherry—but 
only in dry, light and mellow ground. The 
early hard frosts are most injurious to ten¬ 
der roses, shrubs, &c., and they should be 
protected in due season. IT not already 
done, take up Dahlia roots and place them 
where they will be free from frost 

In attending to physical wants, and mak¬ 
ing provision for stomach and purse, do not 
forget the intellectual man. As much care 
should be bestowed in the selection of men¬ 
tal aliment, as upon food and clothing for 
the physical man. Look to the schools 
your children attend, and see that compe¬ 
tent and exemplary teachers are secured. 
Furnish your family with pure and useful 
books and papers — avoiding all-yellow- 
covered literature, whether in pamphlet or 
newspaper form, as you would poison.— 
Lend a portion of influence, now and then, 
toward increasing the circulation, and thus 
extending the benefit, of the works which 
are helping to make the fortune of the country 

— Agricultural Books and Periodicals. 


OLIVE CULTURE IN THE U. S- 

It appears by a newspaper paragraph 
that the culture of the Olive has been 
commenced in the southern States. We 
see no reason why it should not be success- 


A FEW OF THE BENEFTS OF AGRICULTU- the finest one he could find in the country. 

RAL SOCIETIES. And wb y d j d j ie do ft ? Because he knew 

m . . ' “ . , . . he could get the premium. There are now 

The question is often asked, are Agn- babl b 500 descendants from this horse, oi uie veriest 

cultural Societies any benefit to the people ^ W( ^ h $25 more than the same num _ return from Europe says:.- 

in general ? I reply they arc They hold ber w(?re before this horse was brought in “ \ here 13 110 P ace llk 


AMERICA AS A HOME. 

Mr. Barry, editor of the Horticultural 
department of the Genesee Farmer, on his 


e home.” 


see no reason why it should not be success- ann ual Fairs at which are exhibited every tb j g t tb(< country jq ere W e°have traveling over a great portion of the most 
ful, and this valuable oil become one of the thing new (or ought to be) under the sun. Lqq -yy-jj not that'pay for spending fertile and best cultivated districts of Eu- 
staple products of that section of the Union. It is the Farmer’s and Mechanic’s holiday; ^ or tbree days at a Fab .9 1 & rope, in the most favorable season of the 

The yield is said to be abundant, the cul- tbe 7 assen ?bJ e t0 3ee . the w0! : ks of N. O I don’t know but twill. ' But you ) 7ear > 1 f n now ’ °" m y f turn f borne, sit 

hire easv and inexpensive and the manu- th T nei S hbors ’ to hear their experience w a lowi matc h, where they most d ? wn and write deliberately, - there is no 
hire easy and ne pc s e, n .e and to pass two or three days profitably and kiU their oxen to see who can plow the fast- vlace like home .” I verily believe that 


facture of the oil a very simple process. 

Anew variety is mentioned in the Pat¬ 
ent Office Report, in a letter from L. W. 


pleasantly. 

Profitably, did I say ? This puts me in 
mind of a conversation w'hich took place 
between one of mv neighbors and myself, 


est; what good duz that du ? 

R. Yes, you would most kill your oxen 


place like home .” I verily believe that 
there is not in the world a spot, that, taken 
all in all, is more favorable to the success¬ 


es Office Report, in a letter from L. W. ™inu OI a conversation wmeu iutm and e]f> to bave done wbat we did 

Tixelli, Esq., 0. S. Consul at Oporto.- b £ twee " on ? of f m - v ' , | c 'S bb ? re plowing match, with one of your < 

It has recently been introduced into France I11 S IE' oJ ' ‘ straight wooden mouldboard plows such 


did at bd prosecution of agricultural pursuits than 
old our own G enesee Valley. There are milder 


It has recently been introduced into France wby be d ; d not attend, 
and some parts of Spain and Portugal and Neighbor. O, I neve 
bears an abundant crop the second year nothin’ about goin’, as I 
after planting. The Olive tree of the an- Twas time thrown away. 

, . c , , ir* Reply. Perhaps you 

cients is of slow growth, and lives to a . . 1 , , ,, r J , 

° ly investigated the math 


climates and more equable temperatures, 
where a greater degree of personal health 


why he did not attend. I have seen used among farmers who never wl \ ere a f eater de S ree ? f health 

Neighbor. O, I never went, nor cared attended a lowi ma ° tch or read an agri- and comfort ’ 30 far _ a3 tbe y d ®P end /P oa 
nothin about goin’, as I alers thought that cu]tural ? ^ us are tw0 f ar _ climate, are enjoyed; but nowhere that I 

’twas time thrown away. _ _ mftrs for vftar . onft with \ he 0 i d fasb _ have been, does the earth yield such boun- 


after planting. The Olive tree of the an- lwas ™uwn away mers for Qne one with the o]d fash . uccn, tue ™ y «iu such uou 

cients is of slow growth, and lives to a . Re ^;. Perhaps you have not thorough- ioned p l 0 w, theother with Prouty & Mears’, tiful crops under such simple treatment. 

b ’ ly investigated the matter; you only think p r , vr , (r \r q<:rin >o n i d Nowhere have I seen such wheat and cc 

great age, but does not bear much under of th e days of the Fair, and not of the fu- fasbion ^ ma with p i ow to match, has five tields > SU( j h na ^ ura J fores ; s ’ f ch a PP le > P € 
thirty years old. I his new shrub or dwarf ture benefits. - - 1 • o n J Moot oi.aL o, 


Olive is but four or five feet high, and 
may be grown from cuttings. Its fruit is 
larger than the common olive, of fine green 


high, and N. I don’t see what future benefits can fieW with hjs ]( f w and tl . ie s to tum over 
Its fruit is come from splendin’ tew or three days and the n g0(] eve other st the fur . 

fine o-reen a . nd - aS man y d ? ars ia w a I ou ^ a an row wan t s a kick and by working hard with 
..V,. Agricultural Fair; my father alers got along handa and feet, he is enabled to root un a 


or Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s" The old Nowhere have I seen such wheat and corn 
fashioned man, with plow to match, has five fields ’ su " h na ^ ura J forests, such apple, pear 
acres of corn to plant. He goes into the a nd peach orchards, such fruitfulness, and 
field with his plow and tries to turn over sach luxuriance of growth, as here But 

the green sod ; at every other step the fur- thls ]S not a11 ’ wher f else 0 can ^ find sucb 
row wants a kick and by working hard with a Prosperous population ? such an equal 
i nn ,i „ distribution ot wealth and fortune; such an 


at from 18 to 22 cents each. 


DISCOVERY OF NEW FARMS. 


Lawyers have known for a long time his breed of cows, the time the butter was 
that a landholder owned ever so far down made, the kind of feed the cows had, the 
below the surface. But farmers never have number of times they were milked in a day, 


If any one feels dissatisfied here with his 


below the surface. But farmers never have number of times they were milked in a day, no lose mould —and'consequently it takes come homo fully reconciled and devoutly 
seemed to suspect, that their deeds gave whether the milk was set in cold water or seven (lavs to plant it. At the first hoeing thankful - Thesc « "> o«r feeling* . least. 

them any right to more than about six inch- hot, the time the milk stood before skim- lhe com 'looked as if it had the yellow fe- -- 

es of the surface. Nobody hardly has ming, the time the cream stood before ver —but he drags his old plow through, peaouxs aule uiwim 

thought of looking deeper than that, ex- churning, the number of times the butter s ] 10v i n g the clods over the corn; he spends Rake up leaves from the woods as they 
cept the diggers ot gold and water. \Y e was worked, the quantity of salt used, the seven days at eacb ] l0e ing—but few at fall, and put them in the compost heaps.— 
have all heard of the classics being covered manner of preserving the butter, &c. He gatbe ring. Cart head lands to the manure shed. Have 

alloyer by the prosy homilies of the monks gets the premium. Is not that a benefit? We w m now l 00 k at the other fiirmer, a f) - 0 od sunnlv of materials suitable for 


We will now look at the other farmer, 


Rake up leaves from the woods as they 
fall, and put them in the compost heaps.— 
Cart head lands to the manure shed. Have 
a good supply of materials suitable for 


to fatten more cattle than you can fully 
supply with food, or they will not after¬ 


farm. There, since the deluge, lies undis- | e vervthin«\ 

x_i_ . .i xi. _ _ _N_ i t> , i A __ P 


turbed the fertilizer, usually hard, 


half roll back, it leaves it nicely inverted.— make piles of your root crops, beets, tur- 


R. We will take fruit, and see if that By having his piow run so much easier, nips, carrots, &c., on high places and cover 

of the grains and annuals cannot penetrate j s not a i so a benefit. A few years since, and cutting such a nice straight furrow, he with one inch of dry straw, and then with 

it. There it is and has been accumulating - br0 ’t some Baldwin apples to our is enabled to save one day’s work in the twelve inches of dry soil; leave small open- 

for thousands of years, insoluble, except Fa ir, and received the first premium; and first plowing. As good plowing makes easy ffigs at the top for escape of air, and dig a 

when roots apply themselves to it. Not what was the consequence ? Why,thefol- harrowing, he here saves another day’s work trench around the heap, with a gutter lead- 
one farmer in ten ever plows deeper than lowing spring I went for some grafts, and with his team and still has his ground in ing off to a lower spot, thus keeping the 

five inches. The roots cannot get at the be afterwards told me that he gave away all good order for the reception of the seed. pile dry. Do not forget that corn is more 

mine below—it is too hard. He .cannot af- that were small enough for grafts, and he When a field is thus commenced, the valuable when changed to fat than when 
ford to buy guano or bone, but he can af- believed they would have taken the body crop is easily taken care of through the found in the hog manure; and to se- 

ford a subsoil plow. Let him go down fif- 0 f the tree if they could have used it.— season, and I think all will agree with me cure the first condition, cook it before 

teen inches into his good farm below and he Those which I have obtained have com- in saying, that will save at least two day’s feeding to hogs, or your manure will be 

may have a new farm good for fifteen years m enced bearing, and if others have given work in planting, and at each of the three very rich, at too high a cost. Mr. Ellsworth 


to come. aw r ay grafts as I have done, you can see hoeings, or eight days in all; equal to $8 has satisfactorily proved that one pound of 

I never thought until this year that my how widely they are spread at the present Good plowing also helps make a good crop cooked corn will make more pork than two 

loose, sandj 7 , gravelly land wanted subsoil- time. If a large apple which is beautiful —say six bushels more to the acre, or 30, pounds fed in the raw state.— Working 

ing! It is so very loose that I almost to the eye and delicious to the taste, is any bushels on the lot, which at sixty cents a Farmer. * 

wade in it. But nevertheless, this year I better than a small, mean, sour one, which bushel, would be $18. Here we see he _ ' '"T, ~ 

have subsoiled 12 to 14 inches deep, and to bite is enough to make a pig squeal, (I saves $12 in work, and makes $18 in his WINTE RIN CA 

my corn on that tillage has given me a am sorry to say so many pigs will eat them) crop; equal to $30 on the single field of Young calves should never be confined 

double crop. I found the bottom of my are not Agricidtural Societies a benefit? To corn—would not a good plow be of equal j yards with yearlings or cattle older 

very loose top soil hard packed; the annu- calculate the profits of taking this basket of benefit to other crops? than themselves. As they are' inferior in 

al plants could not put their roots through fruit to the Fair, is more th in figures can The man with his improved plow is of stre tb tb are consequently often in- 

it. My double crop has succeded in spite express; for who would have known that course a member of an Agricultural Soci- i uredb y tbe pushing and crowding of their 

of a pretty severe drought. I have for such fruit existed, if they had not seen it ety. They hold a plowing match at some J mQre sl ^ rd Companions, and often serious- 

many years always plowed to the depth of there. 1 have only spoken ot one kind ot given time, and 2,000 men assemble to see . m aimed or destroyed outright If you 

nZsihl Irt lav i mrl.oo Knf tlxiC! coocnn T ft-nil tvnnnrtf fnr PyIhKUKSTI * RTlfl t.bpVP th/x xir/xy-L nftrrnPfl Tin prmxpo Y,7if-l-» lxio - 0 J 


Farmer. 


WINTERING CALVES. 


are benefited as the man mentioned above, 


larger than the — dive, of fine green ’"d disSS d ' 

color, and veryncl, in oil. An acre affords well nll f, and he never went to one on uni. smaU tch j,/ the c(mrst . of the d ay. P It abs , el ’“ of want a,ld pnvation such a gen- 
space for 2,o00 plants, and good, well-root- ^ j jet me exp l a i n to you a little. We takes bim sjx days to stub over h j s five eral diffusion of education, and such a uni- 
ed Olive bushes may be procured at Oporto will take the article of butter. We offer a acrps T t tben takes b ; m two davs w ; tb versal enjoyment of every right and privi- f 
at from 18 to 22 cents each. premium of five dollars for the best butter; | iarr0 U t0 r0 £ over tUe c , ods try t0 lege that men in a civilized society can ask ; 

- -- a man who takes an agricultural paper long rae llow it up. A great part of the sods for T - . . .. . C1 . 

DISCOVERY OF NEW FARMS. enough to see wbat is for his own interest, vy b i cb were disturbed bv the nlow are now an ^ one feels dlssatlshed here Wlth his \ 

1 • • 1 XI_ 1. _ i_ll . ... . j f * lrxf m. lino otitt lionlrm-mo. oftnr enmn Jiotont 


of the Middle Ages; in consequence of pp. O yes, it helps him five dollars; but wffio has the same quantity of land, the same bedding near the stables. Do not attempt 
which generations have been content with w hat help is it to any one else ? kind of soil, and like it in every respect.— to fatten more cattle than you can fully 

the comparatively worthless surface parch- R He brings in his statements; these He goes into his field, with his long improv- supply with food, or they will not after- <1 

ments, m ignoiance o t le uch deposits be- are pub li s hed in the newspaper, which is ed plow, and lays out his work. If the wards flourish w 7 cll, even if fully supplied. , 

neath. Uur agriculturists have had a sim- read b 500 peop ] e wbo make bu tter; they question is asked, are long plows any better Young cattle cannot be brought up in flesh 

llar experience, till now, when the sub-soil fo p ow b i s example, and are thereby enabled than short ones, I reply, they are. If you a t an outlay which will pay if neglected 

plow is revealing tq them treasures before tQ t tw0 cents a pound more f or it than wish to raise a hogshead of sugar, 2 feet in early. 

unknown. Discoveries in the earth are if th bad gone 0 n in the old way. Now height, does it not take much less force to Skin old woods of the surface soil, and ; 

keeping pace'now with those ot the sky, suppose ea ch man makes but 500 pounds raise the same by rolling it six feet than if replace half its value as manure with lime ? 

and a new earth is opened to the cultiva- & r> and gets but tw0 cents a poun d ex- you raised it the same height by rolling it and ashes in the woods, and both farm and 

flon as a new heaven is to the astronomer. tra; ft rives him $10; this multiplied by only four feet. So with the plow—you woodland will gain by the exchange. Get 

rhe following conversation at the Farmers 500, the number of dairymen who read and raise the furrow much easier by having all the night-soil you can, and mix it with 

Club, cut from the JNew Yorker, brings f odow this statement, we have $5,000; now your plow three feet in length, than you head lands, &c., for the compost heaps.— , 
some intimation ot the news: to know that you are doing so much good would if it was only one and a half. All Wet compost heaps with salt lye from the 

Dr. Underhill. I omitted speaking of by taking your butter to the Fair, will it the plowman is required to do, is to follow soap boilers, if you can get it. Use half a 

another great source of phosphate of lime, 110 t compensate a man for his time and the plow, standing straight in the furrow, bushel of refuse salt to every cord of com- 

and that is one which some few farmers trouble? His plow cuts a furrow of equal width and post, to prevent re-germination of weeds, j 

have hit upon. I mean that part of the j\r Wall, you know that’s one of the about three inches more in depth than the grubs, <fcc., &c. 

farm which lies six inches deep under the principal products of the farm, taint so with common plow, and instead of having one If you have not sufficient cellar room, 1 


Young calves should never be confined 
in yards with yearlings or cattle older 
than themselves. As they are inferior in 


Dr. Church.—Is it necessary to sub-soil R. If you are tired of fruit w 7 e will feed One-fourth of these men present, wishing out quari-elinrr, and at night will be kept 
every year? on grain awhile. In the year 1848, I bo’t to purchase a new plow, procure one like more com f ortab i e tban if^tied up and put 

Dr. Underhill.—I think not; but I mean a few bushels of wheat, (wishing to change the one which received the prize; they use b a b themselves, 
to subsoil every acre I cultivate at all. It m y seed) and finding it full of trash, I was them on their farms the next season, and j n many d i seases tc 


Let him try it, and if he fails, let him come to m y character, ana more than an, it was Dana with force and truth says:—“ I he salt as often as necessity requires.—G er- 

to this Club and tell us so! the means of people’s raising ten bushels strongest of all manures is found in the mantown Telegraph. 

_ _ of wheat where they formerly raised eight droppings of the poultry yard.” Next year-- —~—~ -; 

Expelling Rats.— Rats may be expell- °f wbea t and two of trash. ^ What do you eacb barrel of it will manure you half an Corn that is cut up near the ground 
ed from your cellars and granaries simply think of our Agricultural I airs . acre of land; save it then, and add to the should not be suffered to remain long m 

by scattering a few stalks and leaves of N. O it’el du for you book farmers, but productive energies of your soil. Don’t large heaps on the barn floor, as the heat- 

mullen in their paths. There is something what good duz it du to take so many cattle look upon it as too trifling a matter for ing process which soon takes place is very 

very annoying in this plant, to the rat. It and horses to the show? your attention; but recollect that the globe injurious to the kernel; generating mould 

affords, therefore, a very easy remedy for a R. What good does it do? Why, five itself is an aggregation of small matters. and extracting the saccharine juices of the 
most perplexing evil, and much more eco- years ago our society offered a premium of N - 1 g ra ' n -— New England farmer. 

nomical and less troublesome than gunpow- $5 for the best horse, and there were seve- Woolen Rags. — These are rich in the 

der, u rat exterminator,cats or traps.— ral exhibited) but none of them considered elements of manure) they contain when dry All roots should be excluded from the 
The mullen is a very common production, worthy of a premium. The next year the 20.26 per cent, of nitrogen, and should be light during the winter, and kept in as low 

and may be found in almost every field, as Society offered a premium of $25 for the used as manure. Dana says they are a temperature as can be made convenient 

well as in pastures, and by the sides of the best horse, and the result was, an ambitious nearly 34 times stronger than fresh cow- without danger of their freezing.— New- 
highways.— Qer. Tel. and enterprising man went and purchased dung.— Ex. England Farmer. 


to subsoil every acre I cultivate at all. It m y seed) and finding it lull ol trash, 1 was tnem on tneir larms me nexi season, ana j n many d i seases to which cattle are 
operates, also, as a drainer. It also receives obliged to spend two days in cleaning it be- are benefitted as the man mentioned above, sub j ecb a tea of sheep dung, is the surest 
the fertilzer from the atmosphere. The first fore it was fit to sow on any respectable to the amountol 81-, this multiplied oylUl remedy that can be given. When running 
store of manure is our earth; the second man’s farm. The next year I had the finest (the- number which buy new plows,) we w ft b gheep, the calves generally consume 
is our atmosphere. That from the lat- piece of wheat that I ever saw; so I took have 81 w, . on t you think that Ag- w ft b avidity the straw and litter on which 
ter enters the earth by means of dew and some to the lair and it was just the way to ricultural Societies do some good . these animals repose, and which, to a cer- 

rains—by dew even in times of drought— advertise it. It was looked at and admired N. Wall, I don’t know but they du— tain extent becomes impregnated with the 

when a deep-tilled soil can take it in, while by all, and wanted by many; so I sold all I but I gess my wife’s got dinner reddy, so peculiar virtues of the “specific,” and are 

a shallow one cannot. Up to this day the bad to spare, for seed. It was so much good mornin’.— Bridgeport Farmer. thereby prevented from falling sick. Those 

shallow work prevails. Nineteen out of better than common wheat that I obtained — —-- who have adopted this practice, speak of it 

twenty farms are so abused. A farmer 25 cents more a bushel than my neighbors. Poultry Dung. —Have this regularly* terms of the highest approbation. Con- 
who can neither buy books nor attend Far- So, carrying my wheat to the I air was put- swept up every Saturday, packed away in venience for watering, feeding, &c, should 
mers’ Clubs, can nevertheless plow deep, ting money in my pocket; adding notoriety barrels, and sprinkled over with plaster.— be arranged, and the animals provided with 
Let him try it, and if he fails, let him come to my character, and more than all, it was Dana with force and truth says:—“ The salt as often as necessity requires.— Ger- 
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t? I secure many a blessing and many a friend SAVE THE DEAD LEAVES. 

JUt 0 X % X Jv It Jt J M X II A' ♦ to the owner, and save many a youth from y ERY fow gardeners would be guilty of so 

temptation and crime, if shared in an foolish a thing as to waste barn-yard manure. 
FRUIT STEALING. equitable manner, or bestowed with a be- But they are all guilty of a waste not a 

■ . . , , „ , , , npvnlont L-ind linon those that neecLit. whit less excusable. We mean the waste 

Every one is entitled to the product of , . P , • f it bo of dead leaves that, fall at this season of 

his own labor and expenditure. The cul- 4th. Let fruit trees bearing liuit, be ^ vear, from trees and shrubs of all kinds 
tivation of fruit requires an expenditure planted along the highways. iese wou p every horticulturist would reflect tor a 
both of labor and money. Hence, fruit- serve both for ornament and for use. Is m0 ment on the nature of these fallen leaves 

stealing is as much a violation of moral there not something of duty here ? If the -which contain not only vegetable matter, 

... i f .. Kut tlip pnvt.hv salts, limo. DOtrisb. dsc.. need- 



STEAM PLOWING. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


The Marquis of Tweedale, England, 
has at length succeeded in bringing to 
a great degree of perfection a steam-plow, 


moment on the nature of these fallen leaves 
—which contain not only vegetable matter, 


law, life law of right, as the stealing of any morals of the young can be preserved by . T. C. A. Bogert of 

other product of human labor. the measure, it .s certain j t ic t u y o ( exactly in the proportion required by 

But, says one, « Where is the harm of somebody to attend to Patr.ohsm and ^ ^ or p , ' rom which they fall wi 

taking a little fruit? The owner does not the love of order require it. Who then _ nay more, if they ^ould consider that it To Arnold Bnffum, 

want it all for himself.” In regard to the shall do it? Let everyone attend to the is precisely in this way, by the decomposi- proved ore washer . 

“L-irm” it is a sufficient answer to say, business as far as his premises extend. — tion of these very falling leaves, nature en- To H. N. Gambrill, 

, ,r Tt n nnmhr wonlH finnn bp. r,omnensated bv riches the soil, year after yeai, in rer giea prov ements in dressing 


. , , , , i The owner would soon be compensated by nenes tne sou, year auer yeai, m nergie i p rovemen t s in dressing cotton duck, 

that the fruit belongs not to the one who 1 J forests, it would scarcely be possible for 1 To j. r. Hathaway & J. P. Strippel, of Nor 

takes. He therefore takes what is not bis the result. The amount of fruit would -m - - - . 


such a reflecting horticulturist to allow y a>j c 01 . improvement in printing presses. 


issued from the united states patent office wdk wk i c h some interesting experiments 
For the week ending Oct. 21, 1851. have just been made. The general princi- 

- _ pie of action is as follows:—A locomotive 

To J. G. Bolen, of New York, N. Y., for 1m- er) gj ne j s stationed at each end of the field, 
provement in burglar alarms. ^ and moved as the furrows are completed. 

To Allred Bliss, ot Newark, N. J., foi improve- q^he plows, having the Tweedale mould- 
men! in the tops ot cans or cannisieis. ^ _ j board, are fixed oil both sides of a frame, 

i o C. A. Bogert, of West Dresden, N. I ., for U pp er being of Course reversed,) which 

improvement in air-heating stoves. I is turned over at the end of each set of fur- 

T° T " G ; Boone ’ of Brooklyn, N. \., for im- | r()WS> fof lhe p urp08e of performing the 
provement in ships’ winches. __ | same operation on its return. The imple- 

r Io Arnold Bnfhnn, o! Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- ment kas b een f a i r ]y tested at Yester, the 
proved ore washer. seat 0 f th e Marquis, j n Haddingtonshire, 

To H. N. Gambrill, of Baltimore, Md., forim- ftnd per fo rmed the work beautifully. On 
provements in dressing cotton duck. Saturday last, one engine was in use as a 

} ... primary trial, when the plow-frame was 

/•'ll- in nri ntinrr nrAewa * _ . _ . . A 


own, and is a violate- of law. As to the soon be so great that - those * , T. Kin’of J, Md Approve. ^^end f T C 

owner’s not wanting it all himself, that is for Ins use. but if this arrangeme wind that blows, and finally be alto- menti n washing apparatus. plowed at the rate of 3* miles an hour.— 

best known to himself; besides,^ is his, unusual, let each county 01 eac 1 own, sou gc iu. vco ll ect • T ° H " uttgens, o ew 01 /’ i- •’ °- On Monday, his lordship had two engines 

and that is sufficient. Further, the one ety or district, attend to the maaer witnm frQm week to week the leaves that fall un- of P ines . on the field, with the plows constantly at 

, i i . . . 1 .. i _ t _ Anm li mi fa 1 hft an van t.aorft in the reilUX , , i i • it l. __— » work het.ween them. I hp. nnprntmn iif 


- . . . i j i,» , j •,! r ftVioll nprliam hp told of the odium that m certain vineyarus m j uauw, me viuw provemeat in me mouin-pieces ior wma msiru- 

the very thing that he had cultivated with i shall perhaps be told or omum in ^ ^ ti / Mghest condition by simply 

the greatest care. often attaches itse o 'i : reme y. burying at theirroots every leaf and branch To J. M. Miller, of New York, N.Y., for im- 

“A boyish trick,” says anotherall boys this odium may be done away, by the use that is pruned off such vines, or that falls provement in sugar vacuum pans. 

will take a little fruit when they can get of the preventive measures stated above. f rom t h e ra at the end of the season. In To YVm. Nebinger, of Sharpsburg, Md., for 

it.” It is not true that all boys will do it These, by taking away the excuse for fruit- the same manner, the leaves that fall from 

-those who have been properly instructed, stealing, will render the practice ,nore i-ep- y Jg^ 3 ^ 0 " (he soil. 

will no more steal fruit than they will steal rekensible. Lete\ery one in er ■ , A single year’s experience of its good re- 

other property. But even if it were true, ^ ie su PP ort an( ^ execution ol the laws, gu j tg confirm our readers in this prac- 

this would not remove the criminality. The and all odium will cease. h. tice.— Horticulturist. 

... , PC ,1 Down East, Sept., 1851. --. 

fact would be a standing proot ot parental _---~ PROTECTING TENDER ROSES. 


diem. — English Paper,. 

Remarks. —We are strong in the faith 
that plowing by some power independent 
of animal muscle and vitality, will yet be 


„ - « 1 1 , r n r ,• _: 1 ^„a aiiiLiiai rnuout; auu vitauLy, win vbu uc 

These bv taking away the excuse for fruit- the same manner, the leaves that fall from improvement m running gear of radioad cars. _ J 1 J . 

stealing will render the practice more rep- young fruit trees should be carefully saved To Henry J. Newton, of New York, N. Y„ for introduced and prevatl John Bull s nottons 

?’ _ . , x , and duy in beneath the surface of the soil, improvement in pianotorte strings. and views are too cumbersome and heavy; 

vaVtonciRlA T.pt evprv onp. interested, unite » . - . . A. ^ n t.. j e ... :... J 


other property. But even if it were true, m tne support aim execuuou ox me raw,, 
this would not remove the criminality. The anf ^ all odium will cease. H - 

fact would be a standing proof of parental 1)0 "“ Last - ^ ______ 

neglect. TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

•• But it is so common.” This however, ^ ^ notice ^ e quan ' tWes of fruit 
docs not remedy the man,ter. If the prev- _ and being forwarded daily to 

alonce of a bad praot.ee can make it right, ^ ‘ rlions of , he COUDt We are not 
lying, swearing, cheating, intemperance, * &at other , ace can offer t0 

&c.. would lono- since have ceased to be , , ; . , , 

, ' VUU1U o purchasers of trees inducements superior 

vices. If the practice is so common, there r 

F , „ . , . to (hose possessd by Rochester nursery- 

is the greater need of its correction; and it men T ^ r assortment is not only ex ten- 

should bo met by an influence proportioned ^ md ^ most desirab i e order, but, 

toils extent- as far as wo can.learn, and from the well 

It will probably be asked, \Y hat can be , , a c , , , 

» u y > known character of our dealers, may be re¬ 
done? I answer, the means of prevention _ , 


year’s experience of its good re- 


To B. YV. Renny, of Brookville, lad., for im¬ 
provements in excavating machines. 

To John C. Fr. Saloman, of Cincinnati, O., for 
improvement in saddles. 

To Benjamin Severson, of Schenectady, N. Y. 
for improvement in cast-iron car-wheels. 

To T. J. Sloan, of New York, N. Y., for im- 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. _ f or improvement in cast-iron car-wheels. 

- .. . After trying various modes of sheltering ToT.J.Sloan,ofNewYork,N.Y.,forim- 

We have noticed large quantities of fiuit tender roses during winter, including the p rovemen ta in machinery for shaving, nicking, and 
trees packed, and being forwarded daily to use of moss, inverted turf straw, tan-bark reshav i ng WO od screws. 

all portions of the country. We are not covered with boards, &c, none appears to be To G. C. Taft, of Worcester, Mass., for inn- 
aware that any other place can offer to equal, says the Albany Cultivator, to a cov- proveme nt in box opener. 

; ^ , . ering with the branches of evergreens.— To G. C. Tilton, of Marcellus, N. Y., for im- 

purchasers of trees inducements superior p[antg bufc s jj gkt j y tender need very little proveme nt in machines for dressing stone, 
to (hose possessd by Rochester nursery- shielding in this way ; while those the most To c> c< Van Every, of Victor, N. Y., for im- 


it takes Jonathan to contrive and make the 
fixings about right. Only to think of a lo¬ 
comotive engine at each end of a field— 
that will never do in this country, where a 
single State possesses more persons, who 
are owners of the soil there, than England, 


. , : Ireland, and Scotland. Some invention in 

shaving wood screws. 

To G. C. Taft, of Worcester, Mass., for im- which a ton of water is not used as an ele- 

ovement in box opener. ment of power is required. 

To G. C. Tilton, of Marcellus, N. Y., for im- f . T -,1 

* „ The genius of our townsman, Judsost, will 

ovement in machines for dressing stone. D . 

To C. C. Van Every, of Victor, N. Y„ for im- y et mett thls contingency with his powder or 


men. Their assortment is not only exten- susceptible of injury should be encased sev- provement i lx the seeding apparatus of a seed gun-cotton engine, which, with less weight 
sive, and in the most desirable order, but, eral inches thick. One eminent advan- p j anter> ^ kan a common wagon, and half its bulk, 

as far as we can.learn, and from the well which this treatment possesses, is t le rp Q j_ q Ward, of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., for eX ert the power of the fabled Titans. 

» , , . entire freedom irom decal/ in tne DaiK anti in mnrhinos for np.ftlincr and r.uttimr 


are various and should be employed with- 1 

, , p . , • , Hundreds of our readers may be setting 

out delay. They are of two kmds, preven- 

/ . J trees about these days, and a few bints, ol 

tive and coercive. , , . , ... 

T . ml , the best way that it may be done, will not 

I. Preventive: These are most numer- LUU , ' . J . , 

, , i j -n • *1 be devoid of interest or useiulness. 

ous and if properly employed, will in the . < . 

, , . J 1 , c 1 * In all cases it will be best to select a 

end be found most successful. Among 

these stands a w ^ ere ^ ie trees W1 most secure 

TlTbedutyof parents to teach their fro °> th « effect of tlle ,q evalent 


, , , p j i— „„„ v,. entire freedom (rom decay in the bark and i m p 10vemeu t iu machines for peeling and cutting , . . 

known character of our dealers, may be le- gtems of the shielded plants , which some- P cheg Even if water has to be used to create pow- 

lied upon as true to their Catalogue names. timeg resu i ts f rom other modes. Pine, To L F> Whitaker , 0 f Raleigh, N. C., for im- er > we should never think of two stationary 

Hundreds of our readers may be setting hemlock, white cedar, Ac., may be used for prove m e nt in swinging cradles. engines at each end of the field, but a reg- 


trees about these days, and a few hints, of this purpose. Where evergreen hedges or To q. Wilmott, of Meriden, Conn., for im- u i ar locomotive with wheels so broad on 


the best way that it may be done, will not screens have been planted, the shearings or provement in portable water-closets, 
tne out way man « y ’ clippings may be employed with great con- KK . lss „ E s 

be devoid of interest or usefulness. J RE 1SiXjl - 3 - 


To W. F. Ketchum, ol Buffalo, N. \ lor im- j akorS} and not ke jfob 
provemect in ..aping machine Originally pa,- ^ ^ haJ been tnr „ ed 
ented July 10, 1»47. . . 


the faces as to have sufficient traction on 
the surface, to travel freely and perform its 
labors, and not to be liable to sink in the 
earth that had been turned over. The time 
is coining when we shall “ see what we shall 


children to respect the rights of others.— 
Here is the great difficulty. All (how few 


which often destroy the blossom, and fre¬ 
quently blow off the fruit before maturity. 


SMOKE HOUSES. 


the exceptions!) are taught to regard self Where lale s P rmg fl ' osls are frequent low Ma;1y persons commit great errors in T “ Wr 
as the first thing to be attended to, and the grounds are to be avoided, and it is not best building smoke houses. To be nice, and f »' sl0,e6 _ 


To John T. Davy, of Troy, N. Y., for design 
for cast iron fences. 

To YVm. Savery, of New York City, for design 


love of self absorbing every other consid- 


to choose a location with an eastern or be a handsome and respectable appurte- THE diamond NOT PURE CARBON! 


eration. “Take care of No. 1;” “%ep southern exposure. The great variety of The London Chronicle says, that among a very but would it not be a far greater improve- 

wkat you have, and get what you can,’’ are soil and enma e in i crui oca l les, ren a s j n gle aperture for the egress of the smoke, large proportion of the visitors to the Great Ex- ment, and theieby a greatei benefit to ma^e 

the prevalent doctrines now instilled 'into der it necessary to observe closely the ex- The consequence is, the meat is black and hibition, there is no one article the merit or value garments without seams, and tnus obviate 
p • e .1 _.. • i , in . i_i. • c , • U.„_ _ e. _ .1 j Ma nfip.fissitv of cutting" un the cloth into 


The London Chronicle says, that among a very 


GARMENTS WITHOUT SEAMS. 

We have sewing machines not a few in 
number, now-a-days, and there can be no 
doubt but they are a benefit to mankind, 
but would it not be a far greater improve- 


" chimney sweep. The walls are so close made up 01 tne aggregate vaiue or tne wnoie u appear 

majority of cases, you will be met with the Apples and pears may set on a sandy or and smoke CO u(lenses and set- collection, that that of the Koh-i-Noor will be manufacturing garments, to cut ^ up fine 

answer, “ I’ll have my rights.” The mis- clay loam soil, and we have seen them de3 on the hams or bacon, and instead of expressed by at least a million sterling ! whole cloth into small pieces, and then sew- 

fortune, however, is, that persons of this flourish well where the clay was abundant. drjin g, it becomes flabby and ill-colored. Tl.e Chronicle then goes on, indulging in the mg them togetherUy a process both troub- 

cluss seldom see the rights of others. Let Limestone lands are unquestionably best, ^smoke hous ; can hjrifr b. too op». of Springfield, Brad- 

children, then, be taught the great sum of as much lime enters into the composition _ o ‘ iegg . j )ut ° wken completed, the meat is “It would be exceedingly curious, if, at some ford Co., Pa., has invented improvements 
all obligation, « To do unto others, as they of both the apple and pear. For the cher- J of c } iestni>t color, and a delicate future exhibition, diamonds rivalling the Koh-i- in the manufacture of garments, whereby 

would have others do unto them,” and the ry and peach, light, dry soils are indispen- fl / v ’ or of smo ke penetrating the whole mass. Noor should be considered of less value than the we shall be enabled to wear coat?, and all 

practice of fruit stealing with many others sable, as they do not succeed well in any The best houses we have seen, are built glass models now shown l.y Mr. Apsley L’ellatt, such habiliments independent ol the vveav- 
pracuce oi jruu stealing, wnu many oiuers same, y J , ,, t } irP0 f, pt hfoh flamred and should be produced at even less cost. But er or tailor. Thenatureoftheimprovc- 

of like character will receive salutary check, other, while the p tun glows me y n ko q oai and a woo'den structure built on the if the result of certain investigations which have ment consists in causing the bat, or fleece 
2d. It is the duty of every father of a cfoy fo am - ^ hatever the soi may e, it top Of the wall Common siding is tight I been communicated to us be correct, our precon- of wool, cotton, or other fibrous material, 

family to provide for his family at home, should be thoroughly prepared by deep eil ) JU2hi or boar ding endwise like boarding “wed notious on this subject will be readily as it issues from the cardiug machine, to be 

in order to save them from the temptation plowing and manuring. If from any cause a bar “ u sufficient, with a tight hoarder controverted. Hitherto we have been told by wrapped on a “ Former ” of the requued 

Stdc*: ZtL He istlmd in such Aot the case, Urge holes two feet shingle roof.. The bottom ffused for an ^ 


following speculations, to which certain recent lesome and expensive. 

chemical discoveries have given rise : Samuel M. Perkins, of Springfield, Brad- 

“ It would be exceedingly curious, if, at some ford Co., Pa., has invented improvements 


to rain ml or fmm ntWs Rp is hmind in such is not the case, large noies two met shingle rooi. xne uouum is usca iuiau — ° . , ... 

to plunder Irom others, lie is Douna m u b & - • i -p on the and that we may as well try to produce original mer ” 1S made to revolve and &t the 

duty to his children, therefore, to cultivate deep may be dug, and goot, we ro ec ^ . g ga ^ botb ses> and matter as this substance. But some investiga- same time, it has a reciprocating 'mo- 

fruit of good quality; a duty, the perform- manure, or compost be put in the hole in ^ produce a muc h fi ner article for those tions into the laws of chemical combinations and tion in a direction at right angles to the 

ance of which will bring important conse- which the roots are to be placed. While who P have a sweet tooth for that delicious affinities, conducted by the Chevalier Olaussen, f ec . d> s0 that the fleece will be wrappedspi- 

quences in its train, viz,: pleasure and profit planting the soil can be made just what is treat _ a nice flavored ham .-Guernsey have, within ffie last few days led hxm to believe rally iu contrary courses upon the “Form- 

1 . „ . , , . 1 . 1 ■ v „ii a t i lp Oflflitinn nf rlav rn-„ 0 that the existing notion ot the diamond being er for any number of layers in succession, 

to lus family, and a blessing to his country most desirable by the addition o c y Times. _ _. composed of the pure element of carbon is erro- according to the thickness of the garment 

by lessening the amount of vice, and temp- loam, ashes, lime, muck, lea mou , 01 san Extracting Cancers —Take the juice neous. Instead of being pure carbon, he states required to be made. Measures have been 
tation to evil. Every one therefore who i S as the ease may require. 0 of Scoke Weed, its roots, leaves, and small taken to secure a patent, 

so fortunate as to be the owner ot a piece exercised to have all the roots propeily put , ion of Qach dried also of op i nion that carbon itself is not an ele- From the days ot darkest obscurity and 

of ground, however small, should make it out without marring or cramping. Do not < ’ mentary body as he thinks he has succeeded in barbarism, in almost all nations, cloth has 


Times tliat the existin ^ not i° n of tbe diamond being er ” fo r ar) y number of layers in succession, (! 

1 ' _.__ composed of the pure element of carbon is erro- according to the thickness of the garment 

Extracting Cancers.— Take the juice neous. Instead of being pure carbon, he states required to be made. Measures have been ; 

„ , . , i ii that it is a compound of carbon and carbonic . jV . natent ( 

of Scoke Weed, its roots, leaves, and small — ; n fact, a carbonate of carbon ; and he is Y ", . P. , , . , < 

branches, an equal portion of each, dried also of opinion that carbon itself is not an ele- *rom the days ot darkest obscurity and < 
u > 4 r mentary body, as he thinks he has succeeded in barbarism, in almost all nations, cloth has ^ 


branches, an equal portion of each, dried 


one of his first objects to provide for him- 


he ifraid of labor but well and carefully set down b y the sun on coarse earthen ware, dissolving and analyzing it We have not had keen and i s raade first of threads, then wo 
ue turaiu ui lauui, J . __an AnnAPtimiiiv nf vp.nw.ino'the exnenments re- . .i i • i • 


self and his family, a supply of good fruit, the trees, and then support them by s a^s, ^ ^ bc guffered to come Qn it>) 
3 d. I consider it the duty of those who taking care to so set them that they may ^ . fc Qn & piece of deer skin> and place 
have a surplus, to dispose of it to those not chafe the tree. oQ the rt affected> and let it rem ain until 

that have none, either gratuitously or at a Putting around the tree as iar as the _ r t1ip panr p r 


to tho consistency of a salve, (neither ram «»• lbe " cut , U P’ th . en se . wcd P. ie “ ^ P‘“ e 

nor dew must be suffered to come on it,) uent chemists are at present engaged in that task, again, bureiy modern invention lias some 

spread it on a piece of deer skin, and place-uL-ux-tannr - thing yet to do to improve on the most ap- 

on the part affected, and let it remain until Experiment is Navigatioh.-Mt. Wat- proved process, which finally results in the 
that have none, eitner gratuitously or at a riming meuuu “•* — — ~ T ,. rprY . nvp „ the cancer ef son ’ a g ent fo man ot tort -une residing in garments we wear. Mr. 1 eikins has made 

fair compensation. I say duty, because by roots extend, coarse manure, to the depth dr0 P a od lh S ‘ - , Manchester, England, has lately patented a a move and his machine is an ingenious 

F J -J > - PC ■ mill protect fall rdnnf- foctually and is iar better than any surgical p i an fo r a revolving sail ship a model of one in the right direction. Felt, we know, 

so doing, they may often prevent the crime ol foui 01 six > P ‘ P c operation with the knife. ^ which has been exhibited on the Mersey, has been used for coats, &c., but seamless 

of stealing; while by retaining it beyond ed trees from tne effects ot lost, anc serve The above may be true, and may not The prominent feature of the invention felt cloth garments, we presume, will soon 

their own wants, they tempt others to steal, as an additional stimulus to their spring jq can easd y be tested. . consists in the introduction of a set of sixteen be new articles entirely in our markets.— 

“ They deserve to have their fruit stolen,” growth. If the manure contains straw, it_ u .—-- revolving sails, similar in shape to the fans Lhe felting qualities of certain kinds of 

“I cannot* blame any one for stealing it,’> should not be placed too near, as mice How to Boil Potatoes.— There is only of a windmill. These sails are elevated on wool are well known, but whether cotton 

&c are common remarks, (even among might harbor in it and destroy the tree.— one way to boil potatoes, of which the mass a wheel and attached to a spindle. As soon or linen can ever be felted in the same 

(Ac., hic coiHiiiuH It.mams, (umi iu Q mig ^ c PPm to be nrofoundlv ignorant, as the wind touches the sans, they instant- way, time alone will determine. — Scientific 

those who do not npproveof fruit-steuling,) It cannot be expected that a plantation of ^people seem*,^‘ounmy.gaora^ ^ ^ ^ ^ when ’ by asim . Vjnhan. 

which would never be made, if those who trees can thrive without care, and as noth- tQeg intQ it; an( f after coo king them ilar piece, of machinery, a couple of pad- -*- - -~ 

have a superabundance wbuld be willing to ing placed upon the farm, or in the garden, su fo c fo n t]y pour the water off and allow dies are propelled. The objects attained Among the things to be nyventei is a sub- 

share it with those who have none. The better repays the labor than fruit trees, we them t0 « ste am” about five minutes pre- by the contrivance are increased speed and stitute for pen and ink Cannot a pencil 

superabundance of many, which is now left advise aH readers of the Rural to plant vi „ us to serving up. You will fiud them the advantage of sailing against a head «t 

to rot in the orchard or the garden, would liberally of the best varieties. H deliciously meal). win 


that have none, either gratuitously or at a 


it drops off. 


by a sim- American. 

of pad- --- 

attained Among the things to be invented is a sub- 


had, which will answer every purpose ? 



























MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


t) It C 0 "f T 0 TI ft L ^ We ^ ave ex P ressed our views some- after another was added to the number of 1 

* ' J ’ 4 what plainly on this subject, it is because their happy family, they both felt that their 

BY L . wether ELL. we feel deeply. It is a matter that inti- S reat dut )' in life was to educate their chil- 

..- = matelv concerns every parent and guardian d J e ! 1 ' . ^ became the all absorbing object 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. , . * . • i ,,, & , of their labor and their ambition. Thirteen 

- of the young. It >s the children of our children were giveD t0 them They were 

Education has been defined to be “ the State that are to be benefited by employ- all educated—highly educated. The sons 
improving and perfecting of every human ing competent teachers, or that are to suf- became prominent members of the learned 
being in every bodily and mental faculty.” for if such instructors are not secured. professions, swaying a wide influence over 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


“ It is,” says Mackintosh, “ a wise disposal 
of all the circumstances which influence 
character, and of the means of producing 


THE INFLUENCE OF A REMARK. 


became prominent members of the learned 
professions, swaying a wide influence over 
thousands of minds. The daughters be¬ 
came highly accomplished, intellectual la¬ 
dies, to fill the posts of wives and mothers 
to inspire their children with a love for 


M 

u -i A 


character, and of the means of producing A few years ago a man in humble cir- to inspire their children with a love for 
those habitual dispositions which ensure cumstances in life, emigrated from Scotland knowledge. And what finite mind can tell 
well being.” And according to Bishop coutitiy, and settled in one ot the where this mighty influence shall terminate ? 


Potter, “It is the development of mind, i*® was acoarse aadi f Who can tell what uncounted thousands of 

. ~ ,. c , 1 , „ rn u norant man but very energetic, devoted to revised and invigorated intellects this one 

and the formation of character. The be- the acquisition of property. He had been sentiment will not prove to have been the 

ginning of knowledge, is the fear of the very poor, and felt that wealth constituted guiding angel? It is thus that in this 

Lord—and know to depart from evil is the greatest of all earthly blessings. He world apparent accidents achieve the might- 

understanding. Now we think it will be had never enjojed any of the advantages iest miracles. A casual word, forgotten 

generally admitted, that, that educational' °‘ f duca “ on aI ’> 1 ™ perfectly unconscious almost before it has left the lips, may form 
b V , , . . . . of the value of a cultivated mind. Iiis wild the destiny for time and eternity of multi- 

course which does not give great promt- a „ d rustie home was carved outo f the wil- tildes which no tongue can number, 
nency to these two things is defective. It derness, where he was surrounded by those___ 




Lord—and hr 
understanding, 


Now we think it will be 


generally admitted, that, that educational 
course which does not give great promi¬ 
nency to these two things is defective. It 


Ml 



■ll 


matters little how much mental culture hardy pioneers who knew of no employ- 
may be gained by rigid discipline, or how ment but toil. Rich harvests began to wave 
VnrawW.™ Ka r,( nlwc. u P on bis well-tilled and fertile acres. His 


COMPOSITION. 


Does any teacher ask, what shall our pu- PEACOCK-—Pavo Cristatus- 

--0 117_l . j _ i , ,1 •, - 


much knowledge may be acquired of phys- , 1C “ UC ^ ^ .. .° “J ^uourpu- 

, Y . L, . • j, . barns were filled with plenty; cattle accu- pus write? We reply, today let them write 

ics and metaphysics, if the mind be not lm- rnulated in his pastures; his plain but sub- some sentences containing a given word; 
pressed with reverence for God and a de- stantial dwelling was provided with all again, let us give them some fact, and re¬ 
sire to shun every evil way, the work of homely comforts; he became a man of quire them to detail it in written language, 


“SEEM NOT-BE,” 

Oct on seeming! Shall life ever 
Garb itself in hollow shows? 

But a stagnant pool, plague spreading, 
O’er which green but thinly grows— 
But a jungle, through whose verdure 
Glide all shapes most foul to see?— 

Off with empty shows of virtue! 

Off with semblance! seem not—be. 

Out on all this hollow mouthing— 

Timed devotion—fashioned prayer! 
Where, while breath’s alone adoring, 
Sleeps the soul, and tabes no care! 
Where, through easeful self-deliglitment, 
Six times runs the flood of day, 

And the seventh’s feigned abasement 
Life’s great debt is held to pay. 

Out on all these masks of goodness 
This our life doth vaunting wear, 
Through whose eyes the subtle evil 
And sloth’s sleepy eyeballs glare! 

Not for forms of breath-devotion— 

For the shows of good ye see, 

Was lire given, but for true working— 
Scorn thou semblance; seem not—be. 

THE SINGLE SIN. 


education has been but poorly done 


wealth. He had an only child, whom he all their own; let us ask them to give us a 

1_.1 ...LL ^ r i /• i J_• & , 


To PfWatf* as harp indip-itpd rpnmrps loved with the instinctive love of one who description of something they have learned 

io-educate as nc.c moicaita, roquncs knew nothi f the refinements of aflec- in their daily studies; now a river, now a reacocK originated m me Jiast Indies, .* ,uooc . BSlulJ ' 

qualifications ot no ordinary kind. Such tion> but who feels prou d of possessing a town or kingdom. If the scholar is some- and though long domesticated in most parts S T transgression exercises a fearfully 

as engage in the employment of teaching child to whom lie could leave the fruits of what advanced, such topics as tides, the ef- of the civilized world, they are still found There is no nce^biTfi 1 reS1Stmg ™ ’ 

two, or three, or four months in the year, his toilsome and successful life. feet of climate, the different zones, will be in vast flocks in the jungles of Java and quest over the conscience L* the^reviora 

as the demand may be,-and this at a One winter’s evening, as the sleet was excellent Geography will be rich in top- Ceylon. An English officer speaks in glow- aggression of some sister vice. There is 
time when they have nothing else to do— druting over the bleak plains, and the wind >cs And m grammar especially, which • . , no successful temntation but 


qualifications of no ordinary kind. 


“ The peacock view still exquisitely fair, Sins do not prefer a solitary life; their 

When clouds forsake, or when invest the air; instinct is gregarious. They thrive bv con- 

IIis gems now brightened by a noontide ray; -iY, „ „„„_, ' J , 

He proudly waves his feathers to the day, tedeiation. \\ hen one enters the soul an- 
A strut majestically slow assumes, other follows quickly after; and commonly 

And glories in the beauty of his plumes.” a dozen more taking advantage of the open 

The Peacock originated in the East Indies, § a ^ e > rush in to seize possession. Every 


conscious transgression exercises a fearfully 


as the demand may be,-and this at a One winter’s evening, as the sleet was excellent. Geography will be. rich in top- oeyiuI1 . jwnsn omcer speaus in gicw- 
time when they have nothing else to do— drilling over the bleak plains, and the wind ,cs - ^ nd 111 grammar especially, which ■ t f 

or nothing by which they can gain as many witting .round the windows, .two stem- «f the great theme of language, isl ® nd ““here whofeforJt s fi Ltn 

, .. ° ... . , . , , r. gers,from different directions,sought a nights scarcely a recitation should be allowed to lslan(is » where whole forests were filled with 

dollars,—it will be readily admitted by all hospitality beneath the roof of the riclTold pass without some written exercise; for bow their beautiful plumage, and hundreds 


whistling around the window, t two stran- treats of the, great themJ of language, “S of P' eaco f shooting in these ^ ^ 

gers,from different directions,sought a nights scarcely a recitation should be allowed to ls l an( is* where whole forests were filled with Iniquities may seeirTto counteract d 


do not possess the requisite qualifications farmer. One was a young adventurer, pen- sa( * to make our pupils, good grammarians, could be taken without difficulty in a day, 
for good teachers. The day we hope is not niless and almost friendless, seeking his for- yet leave them (as is too often the case) m, , . , 

far in the future when school teachers of tone in the boundless West. The other ln utter ignorance ol what they should most s are oo common to nee 


i , , . i , Iniquities may seem to counteract and 

eir beautiful plumage, and hundreds even oppose one another in the character; 
uld be taken without difficulty in a day. but all the while they are really in a secret 
These birds are too common to need a conspiracy, playing into one another’s hands, 


tar in the iuture when school teachers ol ^ne in me oounaiess west. The other “ yi wmn iuey snouia most ' aidino- each other’s assaults PnoonrAcrin«r 

this class will be unable to find employ- an intelligent middle aged gentleman know-how to wnte and speak well! ^ dcscrtptton. Were they rare, no eaoh = t S connsek^^ Forney areXf 

ment. There is no vocation of life that really » f wealthfrom the East, traveling on busi- Then, again let the scholar practice awhile greater attraction could be enhib.ted-but, the same accllrsed blood| bot ’, d . th 

re-mires a deenor and more varied knowl- “ ess . con “f? t e d "‘ th an important specula- with the matter of letter wrmng, and send hke still greater wonders, we come to re- same vow to betray and destroy. Two 

ton m which he was about to embark.- the teachers dtetr good wishes m a letter gard them with indifference. “Thus,” sins may apparently carry'in their natures 


edge of the human mind and its attributes, The fire, of large logs of wood, blazed bright- addressed to Dear Sir, or Sir, or Madam, 
so to speak, than the office of teacher. ly on the hearth. The hardy old farmer and write and re-write, till to folding, and 
How many of the teachers to be employ- bles f ed with the vigor of which the health wafer, he can show a good letter, that looks 


like stui greater wonders, we come to re- same vow to betray and destro)o Two 
gard them with indifference. “ Thus,” s i ns Diay apparently carry v ui their nature a 
says an old author, “ does curiosity predom- mutua ^ contradiction; and yet, on occasions, 

inate over the lasting sense of beauty; and , th 7 J* 11 Y' f °'" ld c0 '°P eratill S' Avarice 
the criories of-be lihlo L i„„ ?»ks I,ke the exact oppos.te of prodigality. 


therof whom seemed disposed to sociability, ceipts, and the like, will form very appro- i ionSj bccause both are every-day sights.” importunate appetite, wUl enact some prod- 
I he farmer s wife and rustic daughter eat pnate matter for exercise. Whatever the p . J x igal follv, and be ffuiltv of a wmfpfnl and 

in. silence the latter paring apples and pupil tries, let him try till he does it well, "°. t ahvayS S °' ^ hen fl !' St ridiculous excess. °So Uie spendthrift wifi 


losophy ? And yet who of this host of in- The farmer’s wife and rustic daughter sat priate matter for exercise. Whatever the 

tellectual guides has not to do with mind— in silence, the latter paring apples and pupil tries, let him try till he does it well, " "~ v " uv ' 11 ulou ridiculous excess. ”So the spendthrift will 

everyone of whose thoughts in its very the slices to hang in lestoons to even though he should re-write a dozen rou g t to t ens, the peacock giaced a save when there is the least cause, and shut 

nature, is more elevated than the most ex- fr °“, the . f° lc * sus P end « d . the times. The practice of writing essays up- menagerie, and was prized at hundreds of his purse precisely when there is ihe clear- 
. j c , • , ,. , , , . walls. 1 lie wile was engaged in knitting on the various themes presented m study is dollars—drawing crowds of visiters to the est call to give, 

abed of material objects, and whose imag- —that employment which seems to be the a good one. For instance, let some one in s h 0 w. The general weakening of principle leaves 

r./ioirnn r » r \- r \ oAln^rt rmA U1 - V _ a ^>1 J_ _1 v ° .. . ^ l l 


illations reach infinitely higher and beyond heaven conferred solace and blessing for a class be appointed to-day to read an es- 


the range of the bodily eye when assisted aged and for the infirm, 
by the highest skill of art? * A half hour of perfect silei 

There is not a professional nurseryman du (* n g which the . two str; 
- ,, , , „ , entirely absorbed in their 

in the State, who would employ a man to i f. •, n , ^ 

’ 1 J v w iP.n thft mum A arrpr1 nrpnf! 


say when the class meets to-morrow, on 


A half hour of perfect silence had elapsed some topic as, the planets, the velocity of m ) as well as in tne museum auu most violent and and mischievous persons 

during which the two strangers seemed % ht > the P°. wer of steam, and the like.— poultry-yard. It was anciently considered j n the community when his passions are 
entirely absorbed in their own thoughts, All our studies are full of such subjects.— a delicacy for the table, but gained higher once roused. You may hear it said of 


The peacock has figured in history and no department ot character reliable. r Ihe 

.ii it • ., , even tempered sinner will be one of the 

ythology as well as in the museum and ’jAx , , . *■ 


’ J 0 when the middle aged gentleman suddenly L the pupil cannot write a little, it shows fame as an ornament for the banquec, being some neighbor that tho tgh he is addicted 

superintend a nursery of trees, unless he roused himself from his reverie, and turn- that he has yet learned to small account. served up with all its plumage, and on great to a sensual habit he is perfectly upright in 

had learned something of Botany in gen- ing his eyes to the maiden, enquired— A brief experience will convince any one t i.. , , L , ° , his dealings. But beware how you put full 

eral, and of vegetable physiology in partic- “Is this your only daughter, my friend ?” that an exercise of this kind cannot be oth- 1 ^ c . iroa was ma 6 confidence in the honesty of a voluptuary 

ular; and thus have acquainted himself “Yes,” replied the farmer, “she is my erwise than profitable; far more profitable tbe receptacle ot a sort of fire-works, which or a druukard. You will rarely find him 

with the habits of the different species of 0nly clnld> ” , than semi-monthly essays upon the common were P la y ed off k> r the amusement of the to be trusted, beyond the restraints of poli- 

, , . , . . c F “Indeed,” was the reply. “As you seem themes of the schoolboy’s pen. We have company. The breeding and management cy find interest, by the shrewd observers of 

trees and their almost infinite varieties tn h* hfossfid wit.fi all th* t „,oiv a A 1 _ . f. i , , . tu _ j . j 


rces an iexr almost m mite varieties to be^blessed with all the comforts of life, I walked in the church yard till we know of this fowl does not differ materially from tbe exchange, whether their own standard 

which are to be cultivated preparatory to suppose you mean to give her a perfect ed- every epitaph by heart; we have read dis- ti • t f tl m k d i , / , of private virtue be higher or lower. It 
garden and orchard planting. How much u cation.” quisitions upon patience and virtue; we ^ ° 10 ur e D an neet not c en ‘ u * becomes understood that the individual 

better is a child than a tree! The latter , “ Yot I,” the father rejoined, “I never have perused remarks upon temperance, S ed u P on - _ who will consciously do one wrong thing, 


garden and orchard planting. How much ucation. quisitions upon patience and virtue; we 

better is a child than a tree! The latter “ Not I,” the father rejoined, “I never have perused remarks upon temperance, S ed U P 0 ^ 

is but for a few days, and its identity is lost !- ad ^ educ , ati ° n ,n 5' seIf ’ and 1 do not be ‘ J-Ul it.seems that nothing more can possibly 

r " h eve A will do her any good. 1 mean to be said; and now we ask that our pupils 

forever: while the former has begun an leave her money, so that she shall not work leave these topics, of which they know noth- In Yah 


that of the turkey, and need not be enlar- 


A CIVILIZED CONDOR. 


existence which has no end. How much so hard as her poor father and mother have ing, and write upon subjects with which The one in question had been a constant ties > among men of the world, is truer still 

more important is it, then, that the superin- been compelled to do. Money is the best they are or may be familiar. Let them resident in and about the port for a consul- of the more spiritual attributes, judging by 

tendents of the more than 11,000 nurser- fri . en ; d 0Iie caH have in sucb a world as write what they think, and they will soon era bl e time. Nobody, however, knew how the hol y standard of the word of God. 

: _ -u:i.i __j _j.v._ t . this.” find fwhat is now now to tho mnsf nf fkpml i _ xi.. v.. -J . ... ,i ’ , i Take liefid. thpvpforo nf flip cinnrla cm 


becomes understood that the individual 
who will consciously do one wrong thing, 
or persist in one wicked course, cannot be 
trusted in every emergency in any direction. 
And what is true of toe externrl morali- 


ies of children and youth within the bor- 


“I think you are wrong, friend, 


find (what is now new.to the most of them) j ie came there; but it seems that he came 
that they can think with ease. 0 f 0VTn accorc i > anc j settled in those 


of the more spiritual attributes, judging by 
the holy standard of the word of God. 

Take heed, therefore, of the single sin. 
It will not be single long. It has a won¬ 


ders of the State should be well skilled in ^tlom‘n «T Z’ L V T “““ of his own acCOrd ’ and settled in those T > i / i g • f W ° n ' 

the work of instructing, and and J™ not, then, teacher, attend more part. He never got out of the way for «ek m«te 


Hip wnrk rtf mcfrnpflnrr nnrl rmirUrtre oml 1 U* I 1 i •! i 01 • J , mu jiuu iiue, nucu, reauuci, ttlieua more pans. Tie never gOl OUt 01 lUe Way IOr .. J -- ““'“''■Jf w 

. ® 7 . of instlrucfcm g,. a n d gu din and daughter and an only child She is of to the business of composition, and see that any one, but might be seen basking in the company,—to go out after the ten other 

rightly impressing the minds of all who are About the same age as yours, but I mean your pupils write more, write something, if sun at the corner of the butcher’s shop at s P ,rds more w i cbed tban itself. Of what 

placed under their training—plants as it to give her as perfect an education as mo- possible, every day.— Mass. Teacher. the port day after day quite a Diogenes kind the new comers will be, self-knowledge 

were, that are to flourish and bear fruit, if Can S lve and f has the capacity ------ Sometimes he would go’away, I suppose, to is „ not competent to prophesy. Let men be 

rightly cultivated and trained, in the ever- ^tohTone" Z towT'L § visit his friends for a°day or two, but al- <* «■ they will they are 

lasting wardens of Paradise or in conse all l l • - ,i • ‘d 1 ra .F er ‘ “Tfv is to be educated ” oo e ni • ways returned to his old post at the butch- t |J suit the etll alleady in then heart 

lasting gardens 01 I arauise or, in conse- All elapsed again into their former silence. He is to be educated, says Chanmng, ^ He was of a dustv lead color bare &r better than any steady virtue, or holy 

quence of improper treatment, or neglect, But there was something in the terseness “because he is a man, and not because he about the h(? c ad and neck an( j stood ’ d grace. It is a delusive and dangerous say- 

will ever be deemed unfit to be transplant- of> the.expression, “A good education is IS to mabe shoes, nails and pins.” y | r jjj g b eak an( j c j aw ’ s were formidable in S tbat we bear so often,—“He has but 

ed to the banks of the river of life. ‘ something which no one but God can take This is the substance of what we would in %’ e extreme, and altogether he seemed one fault,”—or,-“ That is his only bad 


the port, day after day, quite a Diogenes. ^ nd the new comers will be, sell-knowledge 
Sometimes he would go away, I suppose, to IS „ no !' competent to prophesy. Let men be 
visit his friends for a day .or two, but al- °f wb;d n j irae ov rank they will, they are 
ways returned to his old post at the butch- ^ ur *j sud f be evd ab- eady in their heart 
er’s. He was of a dusty lead color, bare ^ ai be ttei than any steady \ irtue, or holy 
about the head and neck, and stood a yard S ra °C' ft is a delusive and dangerous say- 


- Some school districts are already look- i a° h str ^ ck » with forc^ say to those who disparage all studies but an ugly customer to attack. I noticed that uauu ; V ^ nas one, ne nas more, ite- 

t for teachers of a higher ortle than ^1^1? 1 Jf" kfkTalla T5 " jSt ** 1 ?^^ the dogs always gave him a very wide berth. £ d - “ d - 


in the extreme, and altogether he seemed 
an ugly customer to attack. I noticed that 


we hear so often,—“He has but 
t,”—or,—“That is his only bad 
If he has one, he has more. Be¬ 


ing for teacheis of a higher order than again and again. He pondered their business of life. An educated man can very 
such as have but one qualification—and weighty import. They became engraved soon learn to do anything that he applies 

J-! r _ 1*_- 1*1 1 ,1 /». urvAA _i.____ i _ V 1 ^ _ IF x _ . _ J 1 1 mi i 


that a lieense which enlitles them, after upon his memory in characters never to be himself to; an uneducated man will be LAR 

having spent a given number of weeks edac(!d ' . slow at learning anything, even how to 

within the walls of the school house, to , mght passed away The morning handle a hoe, and probably never will learn A correspi 
, •£, , c uawnea. ine cola rays ot a winter s sun what he needs to know about his own work. Aurora, says: 

law a speci ec sum^o money from the glistened upon ihe wide and cheerless ex- There is an expertness of mind acquired by “ There is, i 
educational fund. “Give us,” said a man panseofsnow. After breakfast in the warm proper education, just as there is expert- old gentleman and his wife; lie was 95 yet have all the rest of our lives and dispo- 

the other day, inquiring for a teacher, “a kitchen of the farmer, the two strangers ness of hand acquired by practice. When years old July 15, 1851; she 96 January 1, sitions stand before God as if clear of the 

good school, if we can have but one month; se P arated > eacb to g° his own way. They a man with that expertness applies himself 1851; he served in the Revolutionary war; debasing associations, or be accepted of him 

i e., if it takes all the money we have to never me ^ a S a i n - the remark that had to agriculture, he soon knows how to man- was on Dorchester Heights when the Brit- for righteousness. 

i . , v ^ fallen upon the ear of the young man, had age; he soon discovers wherein he is deli- ish evacuated Boston; also in several bat- Whatever the single sin may be,—pride, 

expen , .o paj a ^ 00c raas er one m onth, awakened thoughts which were never to be ci nt, and how to become skillful. ties on the Hudson River, in one of which sloth, jealousy, worldliness, lust and unruly 

let us have a month of good school rather forgotten: —“ A good education is some- ---he was wounded, having his belt cut loose tongue, or selfishness, it is working the in- 

any quantity, no matter how much, of a thing which no one but God can take from A good teacher is not a man who knows by a ball which passed through his side.— famy and perdition of the whole soul. The 
poor school.” This is the right kind of ber> ” j us t the studies and the amount of them Fifty-two years ago last May, when return- only check that can effectually subdue it is 

feeliuo- _Let it nrevail t.hrrmcrhmif Years with their changes rolled on. The which he is to teach, or a little more, and ing from the annual May training, he cut repentance,—hearty, intense, deep. The 


— Sydney Rambles conscious sin, is enough to diffuse itself over 

____ the whole character, and poison every drop 

LARGE WILLOW TREE. m ^ be veins. There is a solemn warning 

- in those striking words, “ He tbatoftendeth 

A correspondent of the Bunker Hill in one point is guilty of all.” Nothing is 
arora, says: more injurious, or futile, than the idea that 

“ There is, in East Parsonfield, Maine, an we can persevere in any known offence and 


poor school.” This is the right kind of 
feeling. — Let it prevail throughout the 


St'ite° When none but d° 1 11 y oun g rnan, enterprising and energetic, had who by learning certain professional tactics himself a cane from a willow tree, walked only safe deliverance is conversion, and a 

‘ 1 g00C an we * found him a home, and a group of bright is thereby made a mighty pedagogue. He home with it, and stuck it in his yard.— prayer for pardon. The only hope of that 

qualified teachers are demanded and em- and happy children were clustered about is a man of varied acquisitions and training, The cane took root and is now a tree meas- pardon, is in the cross of our Lord Jesus 

ployed, and when such are suitably com- bis comfortable fireside. When he receiv- possessed indeed of judgment, tact and skill uring 14 feet three inches in circumference, Christ. — Christian Register. 

pensated for their services, the class having ed a b ! s brs t born son to his arms, he said: both natural and acquired,and who instructs and spreads its branches seventy feet wide, ---- 

but the one qualification will be comnelled " Tids cbdd is S iven t0 me to educate. A from the fullness of a well-stored mind— besides having had several large branches It is one of the characteristics of a good 


cnATlH a. if a , i g° od education is something which no one Family Visitor. cut off which hung down ove 

to spend the winter, if within the school- but Qod can take from him ” ___ _ * _ 

house, as a learner, and not as an instructor. His wife imbibed his spirit. And as one Death is deaf, and will hear no denial. Each hair is a hollow tube. 


besides having had several large branches It is one of the characteristics of a good 
cut off which hung down over the road.” man, to dispense generously and enjoy ab- 
---- stemiously, the goods he knows he may lose, 


and must leave. 
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J-jT” The following tribute from one of the New 
World’s purest and sweetest Singers to the Old World's 
most effective living PniUnthropist is worthy of the theme 
and the author:— 

FATHER MATHEW, 

GIVING THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE AT THE TOMBS, IN NEwj 


It was a place of gloom, and Justice turned 
Her massy key between it and the world 
Of busy men, and the rejoicing sun. 

Suffering was there, and Crime, and dark Remorse, 

And the sear’d Conscience—direr doom than they. 

_Who entereth, with such kindness on his brow 

And pitying tone? 

He cometh not to daunt 
The spirits in prison. He upbraideth not. 

He wringetli not into the cup of shame 
The bitter gall-drop of self-righteous scorn,— 

But with that Master’s gentleness, who sought 
And saved the lost—uplifts and stirs the fall.rn 
To strong resolve. O’er the dead heart he breathes 
A living hope. 

Quick impulsive moves the throng, 

As when a tree before the viewless winds 
Is rent and shaken. Here and there they bow, 

Humbled before him. He, who fiercely set 
H>s face like flint, ’gainst blame or punishment, 

And she, whose bold and bronzed cheek hath lost 
All tint of pure aud tremulous womanhood, 

Feel that strange guest, a tear. Kneeling, they take 
The proffer’d vow, made firm by holy prayer, 

As from parental lips. 

Ohl good oldman! 

Su eh scenes as these, that give the angels joy. 

Have mark'd thy blessed course o’er many lands. 
Farewell! We give thee thanks. God speed thy way 
In safety o’er the main. 

Amid our clime, 

The seal of thine apostleship remains, 

And deep thine image is enshrined in homes 
To which too long the husband and the sire 
Came as a fiend, to desolate or slay, 

But now the infant climeth to his knee, 

Fearless and fond—the wintry hearth is bright, 

And by his side the trustful matron sits, 

A song of praise within her secret soul. 

_These are thy trophies, with the web of life 

Meekly inwoven. And the laurel crown 
O f the blood-shedder, and the clarion blast 
Of loudest fame, were well exchang’d for these 
When the strong angel with his trumpet sound 
Warns to the judgment. 

Hartford, Oct. 20,1851. L - “• s - 

THE RAINY DAY. 

“The day is cold, and dark, and dreary.” 
The wind whistles fitfully around the cor¬ 
ners, and amid the nooks and crannies, and 
upon its wings are borne the gariture of 
tree, shrub, and flower. The gardens 
and fields have become a waste. The chill 
rain falls and everything reminds us 
“ The melancholy days are come, the saddcstof the year.” 

The song-birds have departed for sunnier 
climes, the flovvrets have drooped and died, 
and mother Earth is preparing for her sea¬ 
son of rest, the Winter of the Year. Soon 
will a mantle of virgin whiteness cover the 
face of nature and the purling springs, and 
babbling brooks, be locked in the grasp of 
the icy god. 

But in how small a degree does the war¬ 
ring of the elements, or the inclemency of 
the seasons affect us if we have the sun¬ 
shine of a joyous heart radiating our path¬ 
way, and shedding its kindly influences 
upon all the objects with which we come 
in contact. The falling rain, the chilling, 
blast and driving snow; the desolated fields, 
withered foliage and naked trees, should 
make no part of the scenery which we 
would produce. Our life is like unto the 
falling leaf. It should teach us to fill our 
short space of time with useful employ¬ 
ments, to practice that industry, activity 
and energy, which the seasons and all in 
nature constantly inculcate. 

How the senses are delighted with the 
approach of Spring; the feast that is fur¬ 
nished on every field and hill. IIow the 
eye will rest on every new object upon 
which it turns. It is grateful to perceive how 
nature hath painted her robe, and how she 
hath spread her blossoms, and scattered her 
odors. There is melody in her groves, and 
health in her pure breezes. 

Can v\ e not always be surrounded with 
the spring-time of life? Is it not in our 
power to drive away the winter of adver¬ 
sity which is resting on so many of our 
fellow creatures, and dispel the gloom 
of sorrow and sadness by the effulgent 
light of the sun of happiness and affec¬ 
tion ? And when we count on protracted 
years, and in the sin of procrastination? 
“ put off that which should be done to¬ 
day,” let the spectacle of the “ faded and 
many-colored woods,” and the naked trees 
give us a salutary admonition of the future. 
Let not our evil desires destroy the intel¬ 
lect in the spring of its advancement, nor 
inactivity, nor vice canker the promise of 
the heart in its blossom. Then shall the 
summer of our lives be adorned with beau¬ 
ty, the autumn yield a harvest of wisdom 
and goodness, and the winter of age be 
cheered and enlivened with pleasing re¬ 
membrances of the days that were, and 
; bright hopes for the days that are to come. 

Rochester, Oct. 22, 1851. W. T. K. 
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PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS.-- NO. 11. 


JAMES KNOX POLK. 


The Polk family, whose name originally 
was Pollock, emigrated from Ireland in the 
eighteenth century and settled on the east¬ 
ern shore of Maryland, where, being the 
only Democrats of note, they were called 
the Democratic family. The great-uncle 
of the President, Colonel Thomas Polk, 
was one of the signers of the Mecklen¬ 
burg Declaration ot Independence in 1775. 

The father of the President removed in 
1806, with his family of ten children, to 
Tennessee, where he settled in the fertile 
valley of the Duck River, a branch of the 
Cumberland. Here the subject of our 
sketch resided from childhood, until he was 
called to the Presidential chair. He was 
at first intended by his father for the mer¬ 
cantile profession, but being greatly averse 
to it, he at length succeeded in overcoming 
the paternal prejudices, and was sent to 
Murfreesburg Academy, where, in the short 
space of two years and a half, he prepared 
himself for college, and entered the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, in 1815—being- 
then in the twentieth year of his age. He 
graduated in 1818 with the highest honors 
of his class, and with the reputation of be¬ 
ing the first scholar both in mathematics 
and the classics. Prom college he return¬ 
ed to Tennessee, and commenced the study 
of law in the office of the late Felix Grun¬ 
dy, under whose auspices he was admitted 
to the bar at the close of the year 1820. 
His success at the bar was unequivocal 
and distinguished, and in less than a year 
he commanded a large and lucrative prac¬ 
tice. 

In 1823 he left his profession for politics, 
and was elected to the Tennessee legisla¬ 
ture. He was the early political supporter 
and personal friend of General Jackson, 
and was one of those who first suggested 
him for the Presidency. In August, 1825, 
Mr. Polk was elected to Congress, where 
he at once declared himself as a Democrat¬ 
ic Republican of the strictest sect—a State- 
rights man and a strict constructionist, op¬ 
posed to protective tariffs, United States 
banks, internal improvements, restriction of 
slavery, etc., etc. His first speech in Con¬ 
gress was in favor of amending the consti¬ 
tution so as to prevent the election of Pres¬ 
ident and Vice President by the House, in 
any event. He also warmly and ably op¬ 
posed the Panama mission, and introduced 
a series of resolutions embodying the prin¬ 
ciple that it is the duty of the House of 
Representatives when called upon for ap¬ 
propriations for foreign missions, to inquire 
into the expediency and necessity of those 
missions. Through the whole of his Con¬ 
gressional career he warmly opposed the 
administration of Mr. Adams, and as warm¬ 
ly supported that of Gen. Jackson. 

At the session of Congress subsequent 
to the removal of the deposits by General 
Jackson, Mr. Polk, as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of ways and means, exerted him¬ 
self successfully to push through the reso¬ 
lutions sustaining and approving the Presi¬ 
dent’s course. 

In December, 1835, Mr. Polk was elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
a post which he filled with dignity and 
ability for five successive sessions—receive 
ing, upon his retirement, the unanimoif? 
thanks of the House. Throughout the 
whole of his political career, Mr. Polk was 
distinguished for his unwavering attach¬ 
ment to his party; and in 1835, when the 


whole Tennessee delegation in the House 
of Representatives determined to support 
Judge White for the Presidency, he re¬ 
mained firm to the Democratic party of 
the Union, and gave his support to Mr. 
Van Buren. 

In 1S39, after serving fourteen years in 
Congress, Mr. Polk declined a re-election, 
and was nominated as the Democratic can¬ 
didate for Governor of Tennessee, and elec¬ 
ted. Two years afterwards he was a can¬ 
didate for re-election, but was defeated, and 
again, in 1843, with a similar result. 

Mr. Polk remained in private life until 
the 29th of May, 1844, when he received 
the nomination of the Democratic National 
Convention for President, to which office 
he was eleeted the following fall. The 
prominent measures of his administration 
were the Mexican war, the settlement of 
the Oregon boundary question, the estab¬ 
lishment of the independent treasury, and 
the reduction of the tariff. 

The Democratic party nominated, in 
1848, General Lewis Cass as successor to 
Mr. Polk, who was defeated by General 
Taylor, the late President. Immediately 
upon the inauguration of General Taylor, 
Mr. Polk and his lady accompanied by a few 
friends, set out for Tennessee, where he in¬ 
tended to pass the remainder of his days 
in retirement—having for that purpose, 
purchased an elegant residence in the beau¬ 
tiful city of Nashville, on the Cumberland 
River. But he did not long remain on 
earth to enjoy the sweets of repose and the 
delights of home, unintruded upon by the 
officious politeness that surrounds great 
ness. Early in the following summer he 
was attacked by a chronic diarrhea, a dis¬ 
ease to which he had been for some time 
liable, which, on the 15th of June, 1S49 
terminated in death, in the 54th year of 
his age. On his death-bed a Methodist 
minister administered to him the ordinance 
of baptism, and he died full of Christian 
hope. He left a widow—an amiable and 
accomplished lady of Tennessee, a devout 
Christian, and well qualified by her educa¬ 
tion and character to grace the high posi¬ 
tion to which she was called. Mr. Polk left 
no children.— Am. Phren. Journal. 

HINTS ON CONVERSATION. 


Conversation ought to be mental music, 
in which diversity of thought in the unity 
of humanity makes the harmony of the soul. 
Amenity and propriety are the essential 
conditions. A march would not be music 
in a church, nor an anthem in a ball-room. 
But schisms like these are often the bane 
of conversation. 

A man to talk well must believe and be 
believed. The cloud of suspicion is like the 
valley of the shadow of death The scowl 
of a doubt is like the sight of a hawk to the 
song of a bird. To be just is to be tolerant, 
and to be tolerant is to be gentle. 

A sharp, captious, unscrupulous intellect 
produces an atmosphere that is poisonous 
to the natural flow of conversation. The 
man of such an intellect is a gladiator, steep¬ 
ed to the eye in fight, cunning of fence, 
master of his weapon, and merciless in its 
jlise. He wields the sword of a spirit, but 
not of a holy one, which is sharp to wound 
and often to pierce the defenceless and un¬ 
offending. — Giles. 


f* .v Vl p £ , ^IT the wish to wander from it, why should she 

^vlIUUv2j not a( j(j f- 0 them permanently, those of her 

- - - ■ - ’ -— early accomplishments? They are not less 

GOOD NIGHT. pleasing to tried friends, than to casual ad- 

Good nigiit, sweet life! Yet, dearest, say, mirers. They may be retained to cheer 

How can that night be good to me, her own solitude, to enliven and calm the 

That drives me from my bliss away, . . . . . 

Whilst taking Off mine eyes from thee! s P lrlts of those composing the home circle 

Good night! the hours so swift are fleeting, — also to gratify her friends. And when 

We find no time to mark their flight! , i n i i , , 1 it • 

And having known such joy in meeting, the y shal1 have departed, and life is wear- 

’Tis hard to say—good night! good night! ing away and the senses beginning to fail, 

Good night, sweet life! ere daylight beams-, the accomplishments of her youth may be 

And sleep gives birth to hopes divine, the so lace of her age. | 

May I be present In thy dreams, ^ » 

And blest as thou shalt be in mine! Men meet in the social circles, to be in- 

Good night’ yet still I fondly l.nger; nocently, agreeably, happily and profitably 1 

I go, but do not leave thy sight: . ° J , rr J r J i 

Though morning shows her rosy finger occupied. llie Stores of each should be S 

i murmur stm—good night: good.mght! contributed for the benefit of all. Each j 

social duties 'of woman. °“ e is under a tacil obli S alion “ d ° some - . | 

- thing for the common improvement, and he j 

These are two fold—the first leading who has not a treasure of wisdom from ex- j 

her to seek the lasting good, the second to perience, observation and study, by which 

promote the present happiness, of those by to enlighten, can at least produce his native } 

whom she is surrounded. Omitting the talent to entertain and delight, 
consideration of the former, I shall oonfine I shall notice a single other social relation ] 
myself to the latter. It is the duty of wo- 0 f woman, which brings its duties and re- > j 

man to use the talents God has given her, quires provision for its fulfilment. It is )j 

to promote the immediate improvement, 0 f teacher. A great part is already, 
happiness and enjoyment of the circle a nd it is to be hoped that a greater part j 
which she is a member. Of the modes by hereafter of the business of instructing lit- I 

which she may do this, I shall consider t] e children in schools, will be performed j 

conv irsation, and what are called accom- by woman. Every thing indicates the nat- ] 

plishments. , urai adaptation of the female character to 

The peculiar facility with which highly perform the arduous duties of this respon- j 

educated females learn to excel in the s ible, though humble vocation. In the ■ 

pleasing art of conversation, has often been present constitution of society, it is almost 

remarked. The hilarity, ready sympathy, the only vocation out of the domestic circle 

and desire of pleasing, which are natural that j s open for woman; for this, then, let 

to woman, are intimations not to be mista- a mple preparation be made, 
ken of her Creator’s intentions. The charm j n the last place, woman has relations to 
of easy, various, cheerful, relined conversa- the D e i n g above, and to the future life of 
tion is too universally felt to need descrip- inestimable importance and of endless du- ' 
tion. "W hatever is excellent or curious may nation. The peculiar relations of the pres- 
naturally be made the subject of conversa- en t existence, all of which constitute a dif- ‘ 
tion. A woman often has it in her power, ference between the sexes, will cease when 
without departing from modesty, which is they are not married nor given in marriage, 
her greatest charm, to direct conversation but are alike the angels in Heaven. Every 
to the most elevated and interesting sub- being who comes into existence with an 
jects. She always has the power among immortal destiny, should be educated for \ 
persons of the slightest civility, of turning immortality. This thought should be kept 
conversation away from what is impure, dis- in view through every stage of progress.— / 

agreeable or unprofitable. When graceful- The happiness of our future being w ill be ( 
ly and skilfully used it is not only the means increased by whatever tends to develop the ? 
of present gratification, but the vehicle of mind, and to prepare it to obey the com- 1 


instruction of the most permanent and en- mands and precepts of our divine Saviour 
nobling kind. Is it unreasonable to say aa d Teacher. Imprimatur. 

that special preparation should be made -—-——- 

for the acquisition and exercise of this de- “ A "WITTY TRUTH.” 

lightful art? • The celebrated Dr. Johnson said that in j 

1 he accomplishments are sometimes re- epigrams truth was generally sacrificed to ] 
garded, as the name intimates, as giving point; but we insert below a case in which 

the last touch and finish, and for which, truth adds point to the sentiment. At a 

almost any thing else in a female’s educa- celebration of the last 4th ot July in I arL, 

/ . c , a ,, by a number ot Americans, the following 

tion may be sacrificed, bometimes on the J ~,, . ’ , , ° 

J was one of the toasts given at the banquet: l 

contrary, they are looked upon as trifling ^ 0artHJ ^ , he BaUot . loXi and : 

and valueless, wholly unworthy of the at- Band - box : The external, the internal, 
tention of an immortal creature. That an d the eternal preservatives of Republi- 

they may be misused is not denied; that canism. 

they may be and are sources of innocent This is the best toast ever drank on the 

and elevating pleasure, both to the posses- Fourth of July, in America or Europe. It 
, , . , . is worthy of being placed at the head of 

sors an 1 to others, is emphatically true. Lord Bacon’s apothegms. The true phi- j 

God has 1 estowed on woman, an ear and losophy, patriotism, and beauty pervade the 
a voice which enable her to utter sounds of whole sentiment, in every word and idea.— 

exquisite music. He has constituted the The cartridge box in the hands of brave 
. ... , j .. men, may be the defence ot republicanism 

ruran elastic medium adapted to wafting from ’ e ’ ternal ., en ’ mics . and the ballot- 

these sounds, softened but unimpaired, to box, kept pure, may preserve republicanism 

a distance, and nicely adapted to the vibra- f r0 m all “ internal” enemies. But “ the \ 

tions of sonorous bodies, which he has band-box” is the “ eternal preservative” of , 

formed, and which he has given man in- republicanism, and, it may be added, of : 

t „• . i • , • • , , every thing else worth preserving. j 

telhgence to shape mto various instruments. J & _ s 


Shall it be considered a perversion of the 
Maker’s purposes, for woman to perfect 
herself in an innocent art, by which she can 
worthily praise God and gladden the heart 
of man? 


LANGUAGE OF YOUNG LADIES. 

Tiie Rev. A. Peabody, in an address be¬ 
fore the the Newburyport Female School, 
which has been published, enlarges upon the 
use of exaggerated, extravagi nt forms of 


So with drawing. The eye may be speech, saying splendid for pretty, magnifi- 
trained to a quicker preception, and the cen ^ ^ or handsome, horrid or horrible for 
. , , . , , „ j unvleasant, immense for large, thousands or 

, . . , . ... , , . myriads for more than two. 

uension oi the beautiful and grand in na- « yy ere } ie says, “ to write down for 

ture, by a course of instruction. The hand one d a y, the conversation of some young 
may be made a fit and ready minister to ladies of my acquaintance, and then to in¬ 
record or execute the conceptions, or the terpret it literally it would imply that with- 

observations of the mind. Shall an art in the compass of twelve or fourteen hours, 

, , , . they had met with more marvelous adven- 

tlwt thus opens to its possessor new sources ^ and hair-breadth escapes, had passed 

of improvement and gratification, and ena- through more distressing experiences, had 
bles her to transmit to an absent friend a seen more imposing spectacles, had endured 
conception of a fine scene, and to enrich more fright, had enjoyed more rapture, than 
her home with the beauties of the moun- ™ uld suffice for a dozen common lives.” 
tains and waters of distant lands, be con- A gEBMra m A QcATKiIN ._ Ther0 is 

demned as frivolous. more of the true teaching of Christianity 

Accomplishments are too apt to be sought j n these four little lines than is contained in 
and acquired for the purpose of rendering many an elaborate sermon preached in a 
their possessor an object of attention for a pulpit: 

brief period; and when they have served *' Ne^r.^ev^u^ chnstovaisaid, 

this purpose, they are too frequently thrown F °Thou^ b ^otU 8 wkk h eVas^!’ < ’ f G ° d 

aside as of no further use. Why should it -■—- 

be so ? When woman has found a home, How beautiful the ornament of a meek 


How beautiful the ornament of a meek 


Age breeds neglect in all. — Denham. ' possessing too many attractions to leave her and quiet spirit 
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ROCHESTER, NOVEMBER 6, 1851. 


TO PRINTERS. —TYPE FOR SALE. 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yorklr 
shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 
proprietor oti'ers for sale the Type, &c., upon which it is 
now printed. The principal material consists of 50(1 lbs. 
Long Primer, 150 lbs. Brevier, and 100 lbs. Minion—all 
which is nearly as srood as new, as will he observed by ex¬ 
amining the print of this number. The head letter, column 
rules, leads. &c., will also he sold at a bargain. Should 
prefer to se ! l the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 
For terms, &c., address or apply to the Publisher. 


1 More Copy Wanted.” 


This is the cry that reaches us, while watching, 
as we have been for days and nights, at the bed¬ 
side of pain and suffering—while endeavoring to 
minister to one whom we years ago solemnly 
promised to “ cherish and protect.” It comes at 
a moment when we are least prepared for the sum¬ 
mons; for anxious thoughts and sleepless nights 
do not give the spirit, the divine afflatus, necessa¬ 
ry for writing—much more for that which is to be 
embalmed with ink and paper, and thus convey¬ 
ed to fifty thousand judges of common sense and 
Webster’s English. But, unlike men of other 
occupations, the editor must labor “ in season 
and out of season,”—amid sickness of the bod} , 
and anguish of the mind—for the failure of a 
single issue of his paper for almost any cause, 
would create distrust and dissatisfaction among 
thousands of his readers. The divine may disap¬ 
point his parishioner, the lawyer his client, the 
merchant or mechanic his customer, and be for¬ 
given—but who ever heard of a man at ease, or 
who could “forget and forgive,” if his favorite 
newspaper failed of reaching him on the accus¬ 
tomed day? And this brings to mind a remark 
made to us a few days ago, by a physician of con¬ 
siderable skill and extensive practice. We were 
sympathizing with him in regard to the perplex¬ 
ing and arduous duties of his profession—being 
called at any hour of the day or night, etc. He 
appreciated our sympathy, apparently, but cooly 
remarked that his position was more endurable 
than ours—“ for,” said he, “if I am sick, or very 
lazy, I can let a patient die, or depend upon natur 
—but you must get out next week’s paper, o 
your occupation’s gone!” This was a home 
thrust, and induced us to submit the question with 
out further discussion. It reminded us too forci 
bly of past experience—of the hours and days in 
which we had used pen and scissors for the enter 
tainment and amusement of our readers, while 
pain racked the body and despondency clouded 
the mind—to admit of any argument whatever 
Yes, we must write—but of what? The weath 
er, judging from an outward look, must be a sea 
sonable topic for a paragraph—for we have to-day 
(Monday) cloud and sunshine, wind and rain 
sleet and snow. The wind sounds cold and chill 
as it drives the unwelcome rain and sleet against 
the casement—the sere and yellow leaves fall thick 
§nd fast, announcing the advent of the destroyer 
of leaf, shrub and Howe:—and all nature presents 
a dark and melancholy aspect. But we would 
not present a sad picture, all shade—for hope and 
faith and charity forbid that we should repine even 
in this most gloomy season, or amid the darkest 
scenes of life. They teach us to look for bright 

and balmy days, and joyous - 

“ Waiting for copy, sir!” 


Visit to the Keystone State. 

In continuation of our “jottings” which closed 
with the arrival at Williamsport, it will be in place 
to give a glance at the town itself. Williamsport 
is a beautiful and thriving village, of some three 
thousand inhabitants, located on the north bank of 
the West Branch of the Susquehannah river near 
the junction of Lycoming creek. 11 is the county 
seat of Lycoming county, has good substantial 
public buildings, a bank, churches in creditable 
abundance,and is adorned with excellent Semina¬ 
ry buildings, in which a- flourishing and useful 
school is maintained. This portion of Pennsyl¬ 
vania has direct communication with Harrisburgh 
and Philadelphia, through the West Branch Canal. 
It is also in contemplation to extend the Railroad 
from Harrisburgh to this point, and thence up the 
West Branch, by a direct route to Erie. This 
would be an important road, and if extended east¬ 
ward so as to connect with the direct lines to New 
York, would be a powerful rival to the New York 
and Erie Railroad. 

From Williamsport our route was up the West 
Branch by canal. The bottom lands are here 
from one to two miles wide, and occupied by the 
descendants of the early German settlers of this 
beautiful valley. Judging from the general ap¬ 
pearance of the farms and farm buildings they are 
imbued with a sincere reverence for.the memory 
of their worthy predecessors, as evidenced in the 
implicit manner in which they follow in their foot¬ 
steps. Improvement in farming, and farm imple¬ 
ments, has never been esteemed a cardinal virtue, 
and no effort to introduce it, save here and there, 
has been successful. W heat and Corn are the sta¬ 
ples, but little attention being devoted to growing 
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Literary Notices, &e. 


Navai. Life; or. Observations Afloat and Ashore 

The Midshipman. By W. F. Lynch, U. S. N 

New York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 

Naval Life and adventure furnish the mate 
rials for a large and interesting.class of books, both 
true and fictitious. But the wonders which the 
real will warrant—which are actually met with by 
those who “ go down to the sea in ships”—are 
sufficiently striking and impressive, without re¬ 
course to fancy. The volume before us is a sim¬ 
ple portraiture of the trials and incidents of the 
life of a midshipman, and will doubtless find, mul¬ 
titudes of pleased and instructed readers;—as well 
pleased, and far Letter instructed, than by the pe¬ 
rusal of more highly colored and romantic vol¬ 
umes. The publisher has done his part toward 
making this book an acceptable one to the public. 
For sale at Darrow’s, Main st, Bookstore. 


Glances at Europe: in a Series of Letters from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, &c. By Horace 
Greeley. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 
1851. 

Mr. Greeley’s late European Tour has pro¬ 
duced the very readable volume before us. It is 
a series of letters daugerreotyping the impressions 
of a three months ramble; rapidly, yet vividly and 
honestly picturing for American readers what met 
the eye, and awakened the thought of the author. 
It will be .widely circulated, and add much to the 
popular information of the countries which it do- 
scibes. Dewey lias it. 


The Knickerbocker Magazine. L. Gaylord 
Clarke, Editor. S. Heustou, 139 Nassau st.. 
New York, Publisher. 

The thirty-ninth volume of this periodical will 
commence with the January number, at which 
time the subscription will be reduced from five to 
three dollars per year. No change will be made 
in size or matter “except a change always con¬ 
tinued for the better,” and at that price almost eve¬ 
ry body will take “Old Knick,” and in con¬ 
sequence become its fast friends. The “area” of 
the “ Editor’s Table” will need to be extended. 


Premiums.—A lew persons entitled to premiums for ob¬ 
taining subscribers to the Rural, have not yet applied for 
them. We again request such to advise us what books, 
&c., they wish, and how and where to forward. 


stock or sheep. Butter is scarce, and poor, an 
their supplies of cheese are mostly obtained from 
the southern portion of New 7 York. Their cattle 
are quite"ordinary and we observed no bogs, ex 
cept the racer breed, or any save the common 
coarse Pooled sheep. We think agricultural pa 
pers and books have not been circulated much in 
this valley, or their influence would be more plain 
lv seen. 

The farmers of this valley have for two or three 
years devoted much atteution to raising tobacco 
with very flattering success - Large fields wer 
noticed from which the crop had been cut, which 
will yield at former prices, about two hundred 
dollars per acre. They make use of barns and 
board sheds for dry-houses and succeed, we learn 
in producing an excellent quality of tobacco. 

A ride of eight hours brought us to the fine vil 
lage of Lock Haven, the county seat of Clinton Co 
On the route we passed the village of Jersey Shore 
and some smaller hamlets, and also beheld one of 
the most magnificent spectacles an American land 
scape can furnish, and probably one unequalled in 
the world. The forest clad in the variegated foli 
age of Autumn, interspersed with a large amount 
of evergreen, presented a scene of gorgeous beau¬ 
ty. We have seen (he broad prairie, the cloud 
capt mountain and the fertile valley, and have 
stoodon the verge of Niagara’sthunderingcataract, 
but none of these served to so impress our mind 
with the wisdom and power of the Most High, as 
did this mountain side, tapestried in nature’s rich¬ 
est hues. For miles, as we rode slowly along, the 
hill side presented the same grand landscape, up¬ 
on which our companions gazed with reverence 
and delight. 

Above Lock Haven, the whole region of coun 
try has been for years filled with hardy lumber¬ 
men, who make of the broad river a thorough¬ 
fare to float their immense rafts to tide water.— 
Foremost among these “ sons of toil ” we found 
the enterprising woodman of Maine, who had left 
the Penobscot, and Arostook, to seek competence 
in the rich forests of Pennsylvania. From this 
point our route led from the river, over hills and 
through dales to the hamlet of Salona, and we 
question whether the much admired scenery of 
Switzerland, or the Scottish highlands present any 
more soul-stirring views than are to be met with 
in this locality. Pennsylvania bas an abundance 
of rich fertile valleys, and hills, and mountains, 
which contain inexhaustable mines of wealth in 
their stores of Iron and Coal. 

Our return route led through Tioga Co., having 
passed over the mountain summit, at the sources 
of Trout Run, and found a lodgment at what is 
known throughout all northern .Pennsylvania as 
the Block House, in Liberty Township. For an 
inland location, hedged round with hills and for¬ 
ests, this town has developed the resources of the 
soil, and given evidence that industry and econo¬ 
my are sure to reap a rich reward. Ten miles 
from Liberty we reached Blossburgh. Here are 
extensive fields of bituminous coal, which are 
worked with good success. It was not in our pow¬ 
er to visit the mines, but from some of the party 
that did go, we learn the strata is some three feet 
in thickness, and the excavations extend for full 
three hundred rods into the mountain. Each 
miner wears a lamp on his cap, and in this cramp¬ 
ed place works his allotted hours each day. The 
coal is put iulo light cars and run to the mouth of 
the pit, and emptied into the cars of the Bloss¬ 
burgh Railroad Co. They are then let down an 
inclined plain, an empty car returning for each 
loaded one coming down. We learn the company 
are doing a large and prosperous business. The 
railroad is forty miles in length, reaching to Corn¬ 
ing, N. Y., where the coal has found a convey¬ 
ance to all parts of our State, through the Chemung 
canal. The completion of the N. Y. <fc Erie Rail¬ 
road opens a still more extensive market. 

We passed from Blossburgh to Corning in the 
evening train and saw but little of what is said to 
be a fine farming country along tiio Tioga river. 
The whole distance was thronged with vast piles 
of lumber, and every few miles a village was no¬ 
ticed some of which appeared to be flourishing 
We have other notes of Northern Pennsylvania 
which may be given hereafter. + 


The National Intelligencer of Tuesday, con¬ 
tains a complete list of' the Awards in favor of 
American contributors to the Great Exposition 
of Industry at London—as officially communi¬ 
cated by our Commissioner, Edward Riddle, 
Esq., to Joseph G. C. Kennedy, Esq., Secietary 
of the Central Committee at Washington. The 
following are the Council Medals, (five) as we 
have already stated: 

To Gael Borden, Jr., Texas, for bis preparation.called 
“Meat-Biscuit.” 

To David Dick, Meadsville, Pa., for his “ Anti-Fi iction 
Press” and various engineer’s tools and presses. 

To C II McCormick, Chicago, Ill., for liis “ Reaping Ma¬ 
chine.” 

To Wm Bond & Son, Boston, for the invention of a new 
mode of observing Astronomical Phenomena, &c. 

To Charles Goodyear, New Haven, Conn., for “India 
Rubber Fabrics.” 

The Prize Medals, awarded by the several Ju¬ 
ries, subject to the confirmation or veto of the 
secti in or classes of Juries having cognizance of 
kindred branches of Industry, are naturally 
much more numerous. The following are awards 
of 

PRIZE MEDALS. 

Hiram Powers, for a Statue of Greek Slave. 

Brooklyn Flint Glass Co., for Flint Glass. 

Day & Newell, Parautopic Permutating Locks, (with 
special approbation.) 

Silas C Herring, New York, Salamander Safe. 

North Wayne Scythe Co., Maine, for Scythes. 

D Simmons & Co., Edge Tools; Brown & Wells, tools. 
Chilson, Richardson & Co., Boston, hot-air furnace. 
Cornelius & Co., Philadelphia, chandelier. 

Charles Howland, New York, bell telegraph. 

Adams & Co., bank lock; McGregor & Lee, do. 

G A Arrowsmitli, permutation locks. 

C Childs, a slide-top buggy or phaeton. 

W G Watson, a sporting wagon, very neat. 

Blodgett & I.erow, sewing machine. 

W Hayden, drawing regulator for cotton. 

Lowell Machine Shop, self-acting lathe, and a power 
loom. 

Prouty & Mears, plow 7 . 

C Starr, book-binding machine. 

JP Woodbury, wood-planing, tonguing and grooving 
machine. 

T IC Earl & Co., card clothing. 

Ryder’s Patent Iron bridge, N. Y., (model.) 

National Institute of Washington, models of ships. 

J It St John. N. Y., nautical compass. 

A Dallas Bache, (U. S. Gov’t) balances. 

M B Brady, New York, daguerreotypes. 

J A Whipple, do. M N Lawrence, do. 

.T R St John, detector compass. 

W A Burt, solar compass, surveying instruments, &c. 

J Ercisson, sea lead, pyrometer, &e. 

.T Chickering. Boston, square piano-fortes. 

Jt Nunns &. Clark, a seven octave do. 

C II Eisenbrandt, clarionets and flutes. 

G Gemunder, violins. 

C Mover, two pianos. 

J K Herrick, superior ruling of account books. 

S G Howe, Boston, alphabet for the blind. 

W H Jeffers, ladies’ boots and shoes. 

W II Addington, shoes for mining. 

Mrs W Haight, a shirt. 

C Dufficld, hams. 

Adirondac Company, N. Y., steel and iron. 

Morris, Jones & Co., plate iron. 

New Jersey Exploring and Mining Company, zinc ores, 
franklinite and smelting process. 

Trenton Iron Company, fine iron ores, &c. 

W Barnes, maple sugar. L Dean, do. 

Dill & Mulchae.v, cavendish tobacco. J II Grant,' do. 
Thomas Bell, Westchester Co., N. Y., soft wheat from 
Genesee. 

Hecker & Bro. New York, Genesee flour. 

B B Kirtland, Indian corn, 35 varieties. 

E T Herriot, Carolina rice. 

Sohooley & Hough, hams. 

New York State Agricultural Society, varieties of wheat. 
Raymond & Schuyler, flour, (thirds.) 

P Robinson, cavendish tobacco. 

Power & Weightman, chemicals. 

S Bond, Cotton. Wade Hampton, do. - 

G L Homes, do. J R Jones, do. J V Jones, do. 

W W Macleod, do. J B Meriwether, do. 

J Pope, do. W B Seabrook, do. J Nailer, do. 

.1 H Ewing, wool. CockerUl, do. Perkins & Brown, do. 

A M Kimber & Co., do. 

W Colgate & Co., New York, starch. Oswego Factory,do. 
State of Maryland, a collection of her produce. 

Rev Zadock Thompson, Vermont Woods. 

II G & L B Hotchkiss, oil of peppermint. 

George Hicks, tillanesia usnoides. 

Amoskcog Manufacturing Co., N. II., drillings, tickings, 
sheetings and cotton flannels. 

Willimantic Duck Co., Conn., cotton sail cloth. 

Gilbert & Stevens, Mass., flannels. 

Lawrence, Stone & Co., tartans from native wool. 

B Baker, light harness, superior workmanship. 

II M Crawford, calf-skins tanned in oak bark. 

Wisdom, Russell & Whitman, curled hair, for furniture. 
Hickey & Tull, two portmanteaus. 

Lacey & Phillips, a case of harness. 

Harward Co., India rubber shoes. 

J Fenn, comb. 

S C Moulton, India rubber goods. 

G Loring, water pail. 

Julius Pratt & Co., ivory veneer. 

M J Louderback, Preserved peaches. 

State of Maryland, a collection of produce. 

B izin, Xavier & Co., fancy soap. 

J R St John, soap. 

II P & W C Taylor, Philadelphia, toilet soap. 

MONEY AWARD. 

J S Wood, for expenses of constructing his piano violin 
—£50. 

The following articles, though not deemed de¬ 
serving of Prizes, were awarded an Honorable 
Mention in their Reports by their respective Ju¬ 
ries, viz: 

Adirondac Co., New York, castiron, &c; Morrell, Stew¬ 
art & Co., sheet iron; Morris, Jones & Co., boiler plate 
iron; John Bridge, oil cake; George Dominick, lard; 
Hecker & Bro., farina; AY Hotchkiss, wheat; Lee, James 
& Co., oil cake; Mookler & Chiles, cavendish tobacco; 
Oswego Starch Factory, lecula of Maize; Oyler & Ander¬ 
son, cavendish tobacco; James Thomas, & Co., do; M 
White, Muscovado sugar; We'therill & Bro., various salts; 

E R Dix, flax, hemp and guano; G Dominick, lard oil; T 
Emory, do; E Feuchtwanger, bleached shellac; F Prank, 
lard oil; L Goddard, whalebone;. Holbrook & Stanley, lard 
oil; F O Katteridge, cornhusk fibre; R J Pell, woods; 
Truesdale, Jacobs & Co., cotton; Samuel Colt, revolving 
rifles and pistols; Dobbins & Lawrence, military rifles; J 
E Mayall, photographs; Gilbert & Co., for a piano forte, 
with TEolian attachment; C Goodyear, for the successful 
application of a new material (India rubber) for the man¬ 
ufacture of a flute; G Hews, for a square piano forte; J 
Pirson, for a patent square piano forte; B T & D Holden, 
blankets; II Adams, a portable saddle; AY D Palmer, tar¬ 
get rifle; Bradley Band & Co., book cloth binding and 
black gilding; H Gassett, superior ruling of account books; 

.1 & AY McAdams, ruled account books and circular ruling; 
Libell & Mott, specimens of account books; C Starr, bind¬ 
ing works for the blind, with thickened margins to pre¬ 
vent the embossing from being pressed out; E Walker & 
Co., New A’ork, a Bible elaborately bound and ornament¬ 
ed, with a recess for a family register inside the cover; A 
X; A Lawrence & Co., carpet; N A Breed & Co., children’s 
shoes; AV H Jeffers, collection of boots, shoes, (prize med¬ 
al to the workman;) James Mil ward & Sons, bonnets 
made of cotton braid; AB Allen & Co., New York, tools; 
Pond & Co., cooking stoves; Maryland Soap Stone Co., for 
articles made of soapstone; Sail &’ Mear, water vase of flue 
brick day; AV Ragan, mechanical reclining chair. 


foreign Sntelligmct. 

ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP FRANKLIN. 


Seven Days Later from Europe. 


The U. S. Steamer Franklin arrived at New 
York, Nov. 2d, bringing a large number of passen¬ 
gers and having made an excellent run. 

Markets. —In flour and wheat only a moderate 
business has been done at the decline noticed on 
Friday, viz: 3dfa)6d per bbi. oil flour and Id on 
wheat. 

Corn but little inquired for and nominally 
quoted. 

Manchester markets have sympathized with 
Liverpool, business being limited with a gloomy 
aspect. 

London Money Market. —Money easy; Eng¬ 
lish funds firm; Consols 97|(a>97 §• The commer¬ 
cial advices from the continent are devoid of in¬ 
terest. 

The Steam Propellor St. Louis arrived at Liver¬ 
pool on the 21st. On the 15th, 85 miles west of 
Cape Clear, she lost her propeller in a heavy gale. 
This was her first voyage. 

Kossuth has not yet arrived in England. 

The King of Hanover lies in a very critical con¬ 
dition. 

Accounts from Madrid are to the 15th. The ed¬ 
itor of the Heraldo, prosecuted by the government 
for libel has been acquitted. 

The Duke de Rivas was talked of for the foreign 
department. 

A letter from Paris states that matters are very 
serious. 


items of Hrais, &r. 


A Brave Boy. —A boy in New Jersey,at vari¬ 
ous times,saved four lives before be was 10 years 
old. When a little over 8 years old lie saw his 
youngest brother break through the ice where 
the water was four feet deep. He had to run 12 
or 15 yards to reach the pond, and remembering 
■having heard his mother read a story from one of 
Peter 'Parly’s clever books, of a person saving 
another’s life, when the ice was not strong 
enough for him to walk upon it, by creeping, lie 
lay down on the ice, crept to the hole where his 
brother had broken through, reached into the 
water, and pulled him out by the hair, after lie 
he had sunk the third time. Creeping backwards 
he drew the rescued sufferer to the shore. Af¬ 
ter this he saved the lives of three boys at the 
same pond; and in one of these instances show- 
ed as much coolness and presence of mind as 
any grown person could. Seeing the ice was too 
thin to bear him, he tried to borrow a sled from 
a boy, nearby, who refused it; but, pushing the 
boy over, he seized the sled and shoved it to the 
sinking lad, who caught hold of it, and he,hold¬ 
ing on by the string, pulled him to the shore.— 
We have only to add, that this clever child Avas 
as good as he was brave. 


The Maryland State Fair. —The Agricul¬ 
tural Fair and Cattle Show, and Maryland Insti¬ 
tute Fair, in Baltimore, we learn from the Tribune 
tilled the city so full of strangers that the hotels and 
hoarding-house keepers were, scarcely able to ac- 
jommodate them all. It is computed that full 
$500,000 was left in the city by this host of visi¬ 
tors. The Agricultural Fair was the largest ever 
held south of Philadelphia, there being about 800 
' ead of cattle, 300 head of horses, 150 sheep, 180 
hogs, 500 of live poultry, &c., besides the agricul¬ 
tural implements, flowers, fruits,vegetables, house¬ 
hold manufactures, &c., on exhibition. The re¬ 
ceipts of the Society for admission alone were near 
$5,000—the' fees from annual members being 
quite large in addition. The Institute Fair embrac¬ 
ed about 2,000 exhibitors’ contributions, and the 
receipts of the week were near $7,000. 

Coal in North Carolina. —Recent discoveries 
in Moore Co., says the Fayetteville Observer, con¬ 
firm the confident prediction made by Professor 
Johnson over two years ago, that the whole of 
the country, to the Montgomery line, would be 
found to be a bed of coal. 


Illinois Central Railroad. —From the re¬ 
port lately made to the Board of Directors, we' 
learn that the whole length of the road, includ¬ 
ing branches to Chicago and Dubuque, is esti¬ 
mated at 699 miles, whole cost of construction, 
$16,527,213. This covers.every expense connect¬ 
ed with the stationary appurtenances of the road. 
To meet this outlay, the company has lands, 
granted by Congress to the State of Illinois, 
whose estimated value is $18,150,000. No pri¬ 
vate resources will be drawn upon for the com¬ 
pletion of the road. The value of the granted 
lands exceeds the estimated cost of the road by 
$1,612,782. Seventeen millions are to be raised 
by hypothecating two millions of acres of the 
granted land. 

An Experiment. —In the Roscrean Work- 
House, Ireland,the learned Doctor in charge lias 
appropriated one of the.wards to the exclusive use 
of a deaf and dumb nurse, who has charge of four 
infant children. They are to be insolated from 
companionship with all who have the gift of 
speech, until they have attained to the age when 
children usually acquire a knowledge and use of 
language. The object is to discover the natural 
language of man. This experiment, if thorough 
ly tried, aviII probably show that man has no na¬ 
tural lauguage ! 

Novel Exportation. —Among other commo¬ 
dities of various kinds, comprising the cargo of a 
vessel, which left New York last week for Chagres, 
was a consignment of 100 cats, for the California 
and Oregon markets. This will not be consider¬ 
ed so very singular, when it is known that in Ore 
gon—where horses and mice are plentiful, and cats 
scarce—it is not uncommon to exchange a horse 
for a cat. At this rate, it would not be surprising 
to see the quotations for cats regularly published in 
the prices current. 

The Latest Flying Machine.— 1852 promises 
us all sorts of marvels. The Patrie states that the 
Academy of Sciences is just now examining a fly¬ 
ing machine, invented by one Don Diego Sala¬ 
manca, who declares that he can make his way 
through the air as fast as a carrier pigeon. “ It 
will be very curious,”says the Patrie, “tosee po¬ 
licemen in France or England pursuing thieves in 
the air, in order to lock them up on earth.” 


Rural Economy. —Dr. T. D. English, of Phila¬ 
delphia, advertises in this paper his intention of 
delivering a series of lectures in this county, on 
Agriculture, Rural Economy, Landscape Garden¬ 
ing, &c. The Doctor enjoys considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a lectui er, and having devoted much time 
to preparation for the intended course, we have no 
doubt it will prove highly interesting.— Del. Co. 
( Pa .) Republican. 


Passing Away. —Miss Ruth Pierson, who died 
in Derby, a few days since, aged 89, was the last 
resident descendant of the first white settler of that 
town, Thomas Pierson, who purchased the land, 
in 1654, of the Chief of the Sagamore Indians, 
O’Kenuk. His descendants have retained a por¬ 
tion of that purchase to this day, nearly 200 years. 
—New Haven Register. 


The Largest “ Pile” in the World. —Ac¬ 
cording to the recentreturn of the Bank of France, 
the specie on hand amounted to six hundred mil¬ 
lions of francs, or about one hundred and fifteen 
millions of dollars. This we believe is the largest 
amount of specie ever collectea together. The 
Bank of England bas not had, at any time, over 
one hundred millions. 


Large PiG.^-Mr. John Tyrrell exhibited a pig 
15 months old at the Pavilion and Le Roy Fairs, 
which weighed eight hundred pounds! This is 
the largest roaster we have seen this fall. This 
pig is growing finely and it is supposed that if he 
keeps on growing, he will one day, cease to be a 
pig and become a hog !—Le Roy Gazette. 

Hard to beat. —The largest pumpkin, wo have 
ever seen is one raised on the premises of Mr. N. 
Prentice of this city. This enormous vegetable 
weighs 115 pounds, and belongs to the Sugar 
Pumpkin species. There is on the same prem¬ 
ises another weighing 105 lbs .—Nauvoo Tribune. 


-The town of Derryfield, N. II., celebrated 

its centennial anniversary on Wedneseay last. 

-Christy, the leader of the negro minstrels in 

New 'Vork, states that his receipts last year were 
§57,000. 

-Powers, the sculptor, at Rome, has so many 

orders that he has raised his price to $1,000 per 
bust. 

-The English Government have consented to 

advance Col. Rawlinson $75,000, for the purpose 
of continuing his researches in Assyria. 

-The new building erected by the Cambridge 

Athenaeum will be dedicated on the 14th of Novem¬ 
ber, Rev. Dr. Gannet will deliver the address. 

-Father Mathew sails for Europe the 8th inst. 

Various donations, amounting to a considerable 
sum, have been presented to him. 

-The Governor of Pennsylvania has appoint¬ 
ed Thursday, November 27th, as a day of Thanks¬ 
giving. 

-An Episcopal College is to be established at 

R.acine, Wisconsin—that city having raised $5,000 
for the erection of buildings. 

-P. T. Barnum will it is said, be nominated 

for Governor of Connecticut by the Temperance 
and the Democratic party of the State. 

-A Moravian Church, to cost $300, is about 

to be built at Green Bay. The contract has been 
let. 

-Daniel Webster, we are told, received $5,000 

for his argument in the great India Rubber Case, 
at Boston last week. 

-Mr. Ezra Hodges the last of Washington’s 

Life Gaurdsmen, died at East Vassalborough, Me., 
on the 1st inst., at the age of 91. 

-There are now 29 American steamers on the 

Pacific, all of them built within the last two and a 
half years. 

-The average number of persons constantly 

employed at the Crystal Palace, during the great 
exhibition, is stated to have been 80,000. 

-Rice has been cultivated more than 150 years 

in South Carolina. It was planted in the year 
1693, and lias been grown every year since that 
time. 

--The Baltimore News states that 100,000 

acres of land in Warren county, Tenn., believed 
to be clear of taxes, were sold at their exchange on 
Monday, at the rate of five cents per acre. 

-Col. Fremont has sold his Mariposa tract of 

gold land in California, to a London company, for 
$1,000,000. He owns more valuable property in 
San Francisco, besides. 

-The Trustees of Georgetown College, Ky., 

have made an appeal in its behalf to the Baptists 
of that State, for $100,000, for its endowment.— 
Of this sum $47,000 have been subscribed. 

-The city of Boston is worth the whole State 

of North Carolina. By assessment the property of 
that city is ascertained to be §167,000,00U. That 
of North Carolina cannot exceed $140,000,000 
-M. L. Babcock, Esq., Cashier of the Ex¬ 
change Bank of Lockport, has resigned his position 
and R. S. Wilkinson has been appointed to till his 
place. 

-The Sultan’s liberality to Kossuth and all 

the other Refugees, continued up to the day of their 
departure. They cost him 80,000,000 of piastres or 
$1,500,000, since their entrance on his soil. 

■-A little daughter of W. G. Perley was killed 

at Lebanon, N. H., by falling upon a pen holder, 
which she had in her mouth, and driving into her 
throat. 

-The total receipts of the late State Fair at 

Manchester, N. H., are given at $4,100, There 
►were 2,300 new members added to the Society, and ( 
14,500 single tickets sold. 

-The hull of the new Propellor Princeton, 

just launched at Charlestown, contains about sixty 
thousand pounds of copper, in the shape of bolts, 
spikes, nails, &c. 

-A Spanish paper calculates that there are 

3,064 languages throughout the .world—587 in Eu- ( 
rope, 937 in Asia, 267 in Africa, and 1,264 in 
America. \ 

j. -The Journal says that a magnificent eagle 

was shot on Sunday by Mr. Tolman, of Milton 
Lower Mills. The monarch of the air measured 
seven feet from tip to tip. 

_Upwards of seven millions of letters have 

passed through the New York Post Office during 
the last quarter. The number of stamps sold for 
the quarter was 1,475,555. Letters advertised 
48,000. 

_Ihe Hurricane, a new clipper ship built af¬ 
ter the model of the celebrated yacht America, was 
launched in New York Saturday. She is 1900 tons 
burthen, and is expected to be the fleetest vessel 
yet on the “ big pond.” 

-Every important piece of iron used in the 

construction of the Crystal Palace was tested by 
hydraulic press. If similar care was used with all 
the axles and machinery of a railroad, many lives 
would bo saved. 

-In Lowell there are five woman to one man. 

The “ female operatives,” young of course, dress 
very fashionably, and the bight of the streets on 
Sunday is said to be curious, from the thin sprink¬ 
ling of the usual abatements, age and treusers. 


An Old Time Minister. —In 1770, Rev. Joseph 
Woodman was settled in Sanbornton, N. H.,with 
a salary of $200 per annum; 12(1 of which was to 
bo paid in money, and $80 in labor, with the 
special agreement, “that lie should have the lib¬ 
erty to preach old sermons-when his health would 
not permit him to preach new ones.” 

Profits of Authorship. —That good books pay 
will be seen by the following:—The Harpers’ have 
paid Stephens, the American traveler, more than 
$50,000 for copy-rights, and Prescott more than 
$55,000. They are paying at the present time 
$5,000 to Prof. Anthon, and $2,000 to Jacob Ab¬ 
bott, every year.” 

Toronto Railroad. —The ceremony of break¬ 
ing ground on the Toronto and Lake Semcoe Rail¬ 
road was performed on the 15th inst. Countess 
Elgin turned up the sward with a silver spade in 
the presence of twenty thousand people. 

Apple Crop. —Capt. McFadden, of Grand 
Spring, Dane Co., Wis., has raised this year about 
500 bushels of apples, from which he will realize 
some $500. This is a very good beginning for a 
new country. 
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California Hrraa 

ARRIVAL OF THE CHEROKEE. 
Two Weeks Later. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 

"dfUo TttnrfcftB G RAH MISS & SWAM, QEC0KD "™J™ .... 

Aa/yv VAAlU IvH^ . TMPORTEBS, Haulers and Wholesale Dealers in AM- and explain the laiysioiogy of Fruit I rees^thtvl 


Rural New-Yorker Office, 
Rochester, Nov. 4, 1851. 


Two Weeks Later. FLOUR—Flour is sold to the trade and for home use, at 

- from $ 4 ( 3 ) 5 , according to quality. Buckwheat Flour sells 

The steamship Cherokee arrived at New York, at ®l,75(a)$2 per cwt. 


SHEEP PELTS—37£(5)75c. Lamb skins 18(a)3Sc. 
HAY—Hay is sold at from $9 to $11. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Nov. 1st, with dates from California of Oct. 1st. GRAIN— We hear of sales of 2,000 bushels Genesee 

She brings an immense number of passengers, and valley wheat at 88 cents, and 750 bushels Rail Road do. 
$2,200,01)0 in gold dust. at 88c. Com4S(a)50. Oats 28(331. Barley 62J. 

The general news lrom California is of no gieat POULTRY—Poultry docs not come in sufficiently to fix 

importance. The country was very quiet, and market. 

crime was seldom heard of. Trade is compart*- SHEEP PELTS — 37£(3>75c. Lai 
lively dull yet the miners were never doing better. H ^y— Hay is sold at from $9 to | 

The value of real estate is improving, and al- FIj 0 U r, BARRELS sell at from 2 
though money is tight the country weais a gene- 

ral feature of prosperity. The amount of real and ROCHES 1ER WHOLESA 

personal property possessed by the city of San Flour, bbl.$4,50(3)5,00 Butter 

Francisco at the present time is $17,745,000. Pork, mess..... 15,00(315,50 Cheesi 

The Oregon, from San Francisco for Panama Be ^?’ c ^;; Turke 

took $20,000. l)o. bbl mess. 11,00® 11,50 Chick' 

A terrible riot is reported to have occurred at Lard, tried.9£(3)lo 

Chagres, between the natives and returning Cali- Do leaf. . . •• --. .7c Cffive. 

fornians— some 30 or 40 natives and a number of g^ders do..7(3)8c Flax., 

Californians reported killed. Adams & Co’s tries- potatoes, bu.37J(3)50c i 

senger, with oil their dispatches, was left behind, ghaik. : j White 

and it is reported that he was killed. . SS-.*'.-” ~Sgg 


I MPORTEBS, Planters and Wholesale Dealers in AM¬ 
BOY, VIRGINIA and FAIF.-HAVEN 
PLANTED OYSTERS, 

SHF” For Cash or Appoved Credit. ^C3 
Dealers. Hotels, Saloons and Families supplied with 
Fresh Oysters, received daily, by Express. 

Principal Depot under the Commercial Bank, Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y. 95m3 

Fruit Farm for ?*ale. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. NEW SEED STOIIE 

CSECOND EDITION.—A Treatise intended to Illustrate and_ 

k5 and explain the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theorj AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

and Practice of all operations connected with the propa ..... . - 

gating, transplanting, pruning and training of orchard ami No. 08 State st.. first door south of Wells & Cods Express 
garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, Office, Arnold s BIock, Rochester, N. Y . 

Ice., laying out and arranging different kinds of orchards HHIE subscribers, under the name of Brig<is& Brother. 
and wardens, the selection of suitable varieties for different -* ore now opening a New teed Store am Agricultural 
purposes and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, W arehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 
treatment of disease, destruction of insects. Descriptions 11 Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
and uses of implements, &c., illustrated with upward cm w j, cre be j^pt a f u n assortment of American and Int¬ 
one hundred and fifty figures, representing different pans ( . ( , Fie|d< Gar l de „ al)d Flower seeds, anil tiie most a p- 
of trees, all practical operations, forms of tree- designs * r0VC( , AgricuUural implements ami Machines. Those 


garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, 
&c., laying out and arranging different kinds of orchards 
and gardens, I lie selection of suitable varieties for different 
purposes and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, 
treatment of disease, destruction of insects. Descriptions 


is now failly opened, and meets with general favor. uaricy.. . 
J. Bigler is elected Governor by about 1,500. Slaughter, 
The Legislature is strongly Democratic in both Calf, lb . . 
branches. " Whole vote polle’d is about 45,000. Sheep Pelt 
The Cherokee brings a large mail. 

The Vigilance Committee is directing its efforts 
to immigration of convicts. 

Accounts from the southern miners are promis- «; * * 


Flour, bbl.... 

.$4,50(3)5,00 

Butter, lb. 

Pork, mess.... 

15,00(3)15,50 

Cheese, lb. 

Do. cwt. . 

. .5,75(3)6,00 

POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt.... 


Turkeys, lb... . 

Do. bbl mess 

U,00(3)) 1,50 

Chickens. 

Lard, tried. . . 

. . . ,9£(3)10 

SEEDS. 

Do. leaf. . . 

,7c 

Clover, bu ....$.' 

Hams, smoked 

. .oiOioic 

Timothy. 

Shoulders, do. 


Flax. 

Potatoes, bu. . 

. . .37i(3)50c 

SUNDRIES 

GRAIN. 1 

Whitefish, bbl.... 


... .81(3)87i 


Corn,. 

. .. .48(a)5Uc 

Salt, hill.1, 

Buckwheat.. . 


Apples, bu. 

Rye. 

_62 [(3)69 

Do. dried. 


.... 28(3)31 c 

Eggs, doz. 

Barley. 

. .60(3)62.jc 

Beans, bu. 

»’* HIDES. 

Hay, ton. 

Slaughter, cwt 

..3,50(3)1,00 

Wood, hard, cord. 

Calf, tb. 


1 Do. sort, . . . . 

Sheep Pelts. . 


| Wool, lb. 

Lam!) skins. . 

. . . 18(3)38c 

Flour barrels.... 


THE well known Langworthy Place, sit- I ■« 
’v to fix uatedon the east side of the river, midway L 

I from tU e c-ify °t Rocliestcr and the moutli of 

-**“■ t he Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from the 
Sc. city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— 

Bpunded on the west by the river ; and supposed to con¬ 
tain 40 acres. The house is of strictly cottage structure, 
and built of cobble stone: convenient in all its parts. The 
soil or character of the earth is of a sandy or gravely loam, 
pleasant and easy to work, and in a high state ot cultiva- 
...14c tion. 

.5£(3)0c The fruit is composed of all the n ost popular kinds 
which are known in the country. It may he said that the 
• 7(3)8c peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in num- 
. .5(3)7c hers over all others. The whole are in their zenith of 
fruiting. No inducement would tempt me to leave so prof- 
10(5)5,50 itable and rural a place, were it not for a failure of health. 
>0(5)2,50 Brice, $0,500. Portion down, the rest iti a year. 
>5(3)1,50 II. N. LANGWORTHY. 

Irondeauoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf 

;7,5ti(5>3--- 

3 5 ofa )4 Potatoes—Whits Mercer, 


for plantations, implements, fee. By P Barry, of the Mt. I lv a , lt j n g aav t hi 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 12ino. vvj|1 Ulf ^ t€ d an , 
“ It is one of the most thorough works of the kind wo 
have ever seen, dealing in particular as well as generali¬ 
ties, and imparting many valuable hiuO relative to soil, 6 ?-tf 
manures, pruning and transplanting.”—[Boston Gaz. — 

“ A mass of useful information is collected, which will t 

give the work a value even lo those who possess the best T3 I t»GLES, N 
works on the cultivation of fruit yet published.”—[Eve -LL t,ie kind thr 
ning Post. hide, undoubted 

“ His work Is one of the cOmpletest, and, as we have ^ f ” ved lr ' 
every reason for believing, inostaccurate to be obtained on 1 a i so 

the subject.”—[N. Y. Evangelist. . t which also c 


wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

( HAS W. BRIGGS, 
of tiie late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
63-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

I ) UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
L the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife ‘-'traw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 


“ A concise Manual of the kind here presented has long imve also lever Straw Cutters . Those who want any 
been wanted, and we will venture to say, that should this thing in the line will save money l>v calling on us at No. 


volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus- yy 
I trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in tiie State would l e — 
j doubled in five years, and the quality, too, greatly improv- TJ 
ed. Here may he found advice suited to all emergencies, JLt 
and the gentleman farmer may find direction for the sim- ter 
plest matters, as well as those which trouble older heads. 

The book, we think, will he found valuable.”—[Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 

“ It is full of directions as to the management of trees, 
and buds,and fruits,and is a valuable and pleasant book.” 
i —I Albany Evening Journal. S 


BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


73 OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
Jti kind. Call and'examine at. No. 68 State-st., Roches¬ 
ter. 89-tt BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


New York Market 


. .3(3) l’,00 This potato wag obtained by the subscriber, from the | v^iuV.^io i 

..2(3)2,50 seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. Itreceiv- ; 

.30040c ed the first premium from the N. Y. Stale Ag. Society, and i c ° npnattons on 
. .28(a)32 a diploma was awarded for the same by the Monroe Coun- J Ins hook suj 

ty Ag. Society- j saying a great de 

Since that period the White Mercer has attained m Iron - | Downing, 1 horn; 
dequoit, increased popularity with farmers and gardeners, ’ to himself which 
__ . . _. ....... iimmirniirm 1 itv.”—I Prairie Ft 


/orkis prepared with great judgment, and found 
ed on the practical experience of the Author—is of fa 


‘'■Speed the Flow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

ryiHE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
JL tention of the farming community to the fact that they 


JL tention of the farming community to tiie fact that they 
I- have just received a supply of the most popular and mod- 
ir ern improved implements used in Agricultural and llorti- 


3’he accounts from the whaling fleet are more FLOUR—The low grades of Western and State are dull 
disastrous than those previously received; 15 ves- at the decline noticed. Supply large and foreign news has 
uisasuuus i r j a depressing influence o> tiie market and the inquiry, 

sels are known to he totally lost. Sales 5,000 bbls at3 68a3 75 for State; 3 75a$4 for Michi- 

Oregon. — By the arrival of the steamer Golum- ganj xndiana, and Ohio, $ta4 12 for pure Genesee. Cana- 
bia Oct 1 we have news from Oregon to the 23d dian less heavy—sales at §4 in bond. Cornmeal scarce and 
of Sept.' She has43 passengers and brings down w " iN _ wheat heavv with a , arge supply andmoder- 


lei . largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception of RURAL HOMES, 

e dull a few bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, but QKETCHES of Houses suited to American Country 

vs has they could not be obtained. lO Life, with Original Designs, Plans, &c. 1vol. 12mo. 

iuiry. The quality and habits of the White Mercer, aie, very By G. Wheeler, Architect. 

liciii- White outside and in; mealy and of good flavor; longer Short, simple, and comprehensive directions to all dcsi- 
Qana- keeping than any other potato that 1 am acquainted with. rous 0 f building—embracing every variety of home, usti- 
e and It is a late grower,requiring early planting; and is less sub- ally needed, ft commences with the first foot tread upon 

ject to rot than any other potato known in these parts. the spot chosen lor the house; details the considerations 


greater value to the cultivator than most of the popular Cll |t ur a| pursuits. 

compilations on the subject.”—[N. Y. Tribune. They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 

“ This book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
saying a great deal, while we have the popular works of sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
Downing, Thomas, and Coie. -Mr. Barry has then a field the-latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
to himself which he occupies with decided skill and abil- vented by the same firm. 

ity.”_i Prairie Farmer. We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 

_ Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

RURAL HOMES. Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

QKETCHES of Houses suited to American Country 

s**• 1 ** ra »- srs?;***«> 

Short, simple’, and comprehensive directions to all dcsi- '''F, 13 ’ botil \\ '{',,‘‘'1 nr, i rv in" Block 

rous of building-embracing every variety of home, usu- <’2 JOHN RA1 A1 ’i^R^hester. 


$24,000 in treasure to D. D. & Go., and $40,000 e te demand. Sales 2,200 bu good Cadadiaii at 87 'A, Bar- ester Post-office, will be attended to. 
to order. ley in small supply and nominal, 88a92. Oats Steady and _ H. N. J 

The Oregon Spectator, Sept. 6 , saws the emi- in good oemand—37a38M for State, 35a37M for Jersey. Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 

1110 . 1 . ,. , 1 . Corn firm with a fair demand and moderate supply. Sales ----- 

grants are coming rapidly, though the late stoi in i^noo bu at 57 a 57>2 for prime to Western mixed; 01 for HANNilNGTOI 

seriously retards their progress through tiie moun- r0 und yellow. runt firafl'T’PTi D 

tains Snow fell in the Cascades to the depth of WHISKEY—21 V* for Prison. Lr Ih k JO R ii i U U 

a or in inches A larce quantity of water also PROVISIONS-Market for pork heavy, 1512* for new .. F THE CREATION AND DE: 

0 or 1 U tin,lies, y mess 12 00aI2 50 tor prime; old is neglected; heet is I j pvhihition at 

fell, and tLie streams are not passable, and will not heavy; Sail) 00 for old mess; 5 00 for do prime; Lard is nAMnuoT IT / 

get down again to low water mark this season. plenty and lower; sales 8 £a 8 i; Butter and Cheese ar* very COJN (JiiKl 11/ 

Oregon papers give accounts of the attack of st ^ CKS _ R „ t but variaUe . u s G’sof >67 115%: OT This is not a^aitof-ama, 

the Indians on emigrants. Hudson River 75; do 2d bonds 97; Erie R R 85%; Erie tl0n . of a rt ‘ fi °’ al p r " l n M „ nf nPMDv T 

Late intelligence trom the Oregon mines reports j Convorlib i e s 93. pr ° duc r °‘ r p«ntin« P the c?eatfon of i 

the discovery of rich quartz diggings between MONEY—More abundant. On call it is plenty 7a9 V ^“oA an^ sfars Beast Walking, Fi 

Shasta and Scott’s river. Miners were crowding cent, is a fair quotation. Flying and Singing, Adam and Ev 

there in oreat numbers. A party had been to Sac- Albany Market. Eden, &c., &c- 

ramento for the purpose of procuring machines to ALBANY, Nov. 1.—Shippingfacilities are rather scarce Also,human beings strmng, to> escai 

better than that of the richest quartz mines in the reported sales. ful rainbow, all of ivluch are represe 

California. Flour—A quiet but steady market for Western and ness and vividness that denes descrii 


Price, $2,50 per barrel. Orders through the Roch - 
ester Post-office, will bo attended^^^.^ 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1S51. 94tf 

HANNSNGTON’S 

CELEBRATED DIORAMA, 

O F THE CREATION AND DELUGE, are now on 
exhibition at 

CONCERT IIALL. 


) Hudson River 7 
| Convertibles 93. 


meant but variable U s G’sof’67 115%- tlT This is not a Panorama, but it is a comb.na- 
Lnrls 97®Frie R R85%- Eric tion of Artificial and Mechanical Work, which has been 
o, do 2d bonds 9(, Lne R R 85A, Due expense of nearly Ten Thousand Dol- 


overtimes y.i. n ^ rARS representing the Creation of the World, the Sun, 

MONEY—More abundant. On call it is plenty-7a9 T ™ Altars, Beast Walking, Fish Swimming, Birds 
nt. is atmr quotation. Flying and Singing, Adam and Eve, m the Garden of 


ls - the spot chosen lor the house; details the considerations ^VHEELLK’S 

Roch- that should weigh in selecting tiie site’—gives models of _ . Tr ^ A _ 

buildings, differing in character, extent and cost, and suit- ! PutGilu KculwRy ChRin Ho. so -.owor RHu CVC*- 
rlY. ed to partfcular localities, and to circumstances, fully en- I shot Thresher am. Separator. 

94tf * larged upon—shows how to harmonize the building with | rpHE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 

-- the surroundingseenery. and to reconcile economical ex- j Melick & Co., cf Albany, tiie exclusive sale in Roch- 

penditure with truest refinement of taste—teaches how ester all ,| General Agency in Western New York,of their 

A healthfully to warm and ventilate—assists in selecting co ||.|, rat ed Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 

, furniture and the innumerable articles of utility, and or- tiieir Albanv prices, adding transportation. 

IW 011 nament used in constructing and finishing—with remarks The two horse Machines are well calculated (or large 

j upon the adjuncts to a house—its entrance Bodge and its | fanners, ami those who make a business of threshing.— 

I numerous out-buildings, it concludes with final practical They are light and compact, so that the whole is couvcn- 

directions io Building Amateurs, giving a few useful hints iently carried on one wagon u iih two horses, the weight 

, . as to drawing up written descriptions, specifications, and |, t .iug about 2 J '00 pounds'. 

, ina ‘ j contracts. The work is amply illustrated, and the esti- The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 

s ,' e , | mates supplied are reliable and have been carefully made, entiroly clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 

, smn i Just published by CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York; and possible condition for cleaning. 

' .V-' 1 , . ! lor sale by all the Booksellers in the United States. 9c.lt This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 


tiieir Albany prices, adding Ira importation. 

The two liorse Machines are well calculated lor large 
farmers, amt those who make a business of threshing.— 


being about 2 ,t .00 (lotiuds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 


aates supplied are reliable and have been carefully made, entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
ust published by CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York; and possible condition for cleaning. 

or sale by all the Booksellers in the United States. 9t>tl Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 


Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Nov. 1.—Shippingfacilities are rather scarce 
this morning, tending to restrict .sales of grain. There- 


Flying and Singing, Adam ancl Dve, m me uaruen oi 
Eden, &c., &c- .. 

Also,human beings striving to escape the terrible deluge, 
the rising flood of waters, the terrific thunder, the flashing 


lff&£t^ moderatea,,d ‘ are ^t****" 0 ' 

tnt reporteu. _ , . . „ — , _i a.nt flpgerintinn—all that p.an h(‘ 


—A quiet but steady market for Western and ness ? 


and vividness that defies description—all that can be 


Public Schools of Nbw York.— The average 
daily attendance of pupils, male and female, in the 
various public schools of the city, including the 
Free Academy, normal and evening schools, is es¬ 
timated at 50,000. The total number who receive 


State Flour. The transactions sum up only a few hun¬ 
dred barrels at yesterday’s rates 
Grain—Wheat is quiet but steady, with but little offer¬ 
ing. Corn is in lair supply and the market is quiet. Ship¬ 
pers are out of market, owing of tiie scarcity of sail ves¬ 
sels; sales 2,500 bu Western mixed at 54c. Barley is firm 
with a moderate supply and demand. Some receivers are 
demanding an advance on the current rates of yesterday, 


said is, this is the work ot' the celebrated Hannington, the 
Prince’of Dioramists, and this is his master piece. 
Rochester, October 7, 1851. 93tf 

MARSHA BIAS 2100R BINDERY, 

r—, _ BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 

Buffalo streets, over Sage & Brother’s Book- 
store, Rochester, N. Y. 


instruction yearly, is 112,000. The cost of in- which cheeks sales; some 8,700 bu sold at 87Me for good Music books, Pamphlets,Periodicals,&c. 

ctrnMinw thA«B is over half a million of dollars per two-rowed, and 89 four-rowed. Oats are quiet but steady bound in plain and fancy bindings; old booksreuound 


structing these is over half a million of dollars per 
annum. 


sale 800 bu State at 3(>e. Rye is quiet. 

Bnflalo Market. 


Ifablisjprs IM«! 


BUFFALO, Nov. 3.—There was a better inquiry for tended to 


Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 


-—— --- one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 

ENI53KY <fe CO.’S quantity of oats. 

Premium Kail Stand liorse Power, 'Phe one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 

, N about half that quantity. Tliey also thresh and separate 

'miDvomMe at \ 11 1 -v tr (Mi) qi?P 4 P A ’T’r'il? clover cl a If from the straw. very anil perfectly. 

1 iILP.J 5 lIII\G M VCIKiYL AND SLi ALAI OK. The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
fTHHE above machines are offered the public this season for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &c. 

JL at the following prices—being much less in proportion ALBANY tricks. 

to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. T wo Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

For Two Horse Power,.$110 bands, and all appurtenances,.$145,00 

“ One do do . 80 o ne u orse ,] 0 . (i 0 .120,tO 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power __ no. do. do. geared for churning and 

if sold with power $35, ii without power 37,50 driving cross-cut saw and grind stone.132,00 

Thresher for one horse witli or without power,.. 35 Clover Muller,. 28,00 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 Feed Cutter,.28,00 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches. &c. a CircularSaw Mill, (24 inch saw,).35,00 

Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the en tj re satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return- 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full rigid within GO days from tiie time thev are received, and the 


MAIL RECEIPTS 

On Subscription to Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 
Since July 25, 1851. 


Flour on Saturday than for several days previous. Sales 
2,500 bills, at $3,25(3)3,28 for good Michigan and Southern 
Ohio. Wheat scarce and good samples in good demand.— 

Sales 3,800 bu. prime white at 72c. There was a moder- Gr I 0 C G T ies at Wholesale, 
ate demand for corn, with sales 10,000 bu. at 41(3)41^0.— 

Oats in good demand and scarce. Sale of a cargo to arrive SMITH A PERKINSj 

at20c. Flax Seed steady at $1,25. Salt is selling pretty [LateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 182G.J 

freely at $4,06. Hops are se.ling at 31c. f !b. Wllolesa Ie Grocers and Commission Merchants, 

New York Cattle Market. No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 

NEW Y'ORK, Oct. 27.—At Washington Yard—2,009 E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 


N. B.—All work warranted, and done nt low prices 
Janu ary, 1651. l57-lf.j F. H. MARSHALL 


trer All Moneys received by mail for the Rural New- NEW Y'ORK, Oct. 27.—At Washington Yard—2,000 
Yorker will be acknowledged in these columns, under the heeves, (700 from the South and the balance from this 


above heading. 

jjTgf” Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev¬ 
eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
sending, but credit as desired. 


JD Smith.$3ffi|JP Morris.$10 

J Cunningham. •> GW Potter. 2 

Win S Hawley.60r iSain’l Orr. 0 

S McPherson.t-0[ Mrs R E Perry. 4 

J M Rice.1,12 [ K Bingham.75c 

L D Branch.1,501 J Gotham.1,25 

R S Ransom.1,24 L E Fellows. 1 

1 $ F arr.2,62 O H Sweet.2 

A W Raymond.1 C Butler. I 

S C Blodgett.I D Miner. 3 

Sain’l Miller.I C D Langworthy . . 1 

E Holmes.I ||H D Hobbs.1,25 

Andrew White. 2 T K Bailey. 1 

G McKay.50c J Harroun. 1 

A Sherwood.4,5b |ABornam. 1 

J H Van Dusen.50c Geo Hauver. 1 

J P Casey. 1 Win Smith. 1 

A Wilsoh.lj H H Ingalsbce. 5 

Jas Shafer.> M Adams.3,50 

A Sill.LjJ R Babcock. 1 

R Austin.I p Clapp.2 

E Diinmitt.11 [Geo Brinton, Jr.2 

Mrs L Marsh.1 3 Brown. 1 

ASGifford. 1 SLShOtwell. 1 

J F Hardwick.} jG E Goodman.2 

E Daniels.15 3 P Chapman.1,88 

E P Willis.I R G Pardee.2 

G T Strong.1 JE Hanford.2 

Jno Mead.2 CFletcher, Jr.1,10 

E Plumb. 1 W II Gardiner.50c 

J Thomas.2 IF A Foster.2 

R Reed. 1 : F F Lane.5l)c 

H. C. Silsby & Co.5 !E S Buck.2 

G H Huliil.2 E Burdett.i 

S Carter.1,50 J S Stone.. . ..2 


- ... .... .... m YUTE wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 

Slate.) Demand fair. Prices ranged at Iroin $0 00(2>i,u0 yy we are en <, a g C () i n a strictly wholesale business 
, pv . per cwt. About 200 left over. and that we are the only house in this city whose business 

At .Browning . Ottered, i.> Cows and Calves, and 6 ,- j s con fined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
•son 500 Sheep an , Lambs. our firm spends the business season in the New York mar- 

Cows and Calves Sales at from $-2, to 39(3)42,50; as an( j our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
in quality: all sold. „, . or»rina! holders, iroin the same sources and upon equally 

bhcep—^ales at trom $1,.>0 to-,2o(3)o. Lambs $l,_o to c avora bi c terms witn those oi New York Wholesale Gro- 

"c il’rii’ el k 01 ( e D > ’ u m orL-„nnini™re,.ti cers- hence we are enabled to oiler all goods in our line at 

' ’ „ A 1 Chamberlains At market 3( 0 Beef Cattle offered. , lr i Cea aa tow, and ution terms as favorable as those of New 

■ ■ i Prices ranging at from $0(3)7,50; all sold. York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 

j"L ^,?, < ? W 8 ,, al l t | > Ca VeS Clfered u 0 ; sales at from $—, to -8 ofnewan( i desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
1,1 - i(i>‘)U; an sold. . _ . . ,niH n, shnil Op satisfnc.inrv to the nurchaser. both in 


of use for the following prices: 

Two HorsePower.$100 

One do do . 75 

Thethresliers having nopatent on them are same asabove 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catnlogucof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed 8 tore, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co., 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany. N.Y. 

Rochester 

SEED STORE 

4 . 

Cv \0\ \?ricuitnral 

: Ware-House! 

I j(" ‘’ .-.q-'jfts' *—'Sl* \ Removed from 


purchase money, if paid, will be refundeii. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 
Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 


I " ] 29 SJUFEAEO 

,1 STREET, 

SEEDS & FARM- 

^ IS* G TOOLS OF 

’every 

DESCRIPTION ! 

J P FOGG & BROTHER. 

DAB UE1E R EOT’YTES. 

O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 

S O w rote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, and an oppor¬ 
tunity is now ottered to carry out the Poet’s suggestion, 
the subscriber having taken rooms in the Gould Building, 
No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 
daguerrian business, in its numerous branches. Having 


v” jimi 


i c uutier.I 

I' D Miner. 3 

i;|CD Langworthy . . 1 

Fill D Hobbs.1,25 

■J T R Bailey.1 

cl J Harroun. 1 

0 IA Bornam. 1 

cj'Geo Hauver.l 

1 VVm Smith. 1 

1 lilt Ingalsbce. 5 

1 M Adams. 3 . 5-1 


(OI4U; an sold. _ sold by us shall he satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 

*!!9 e P e '.Vn i’“ 1CC!> at fr0m quality and price. The location of our store and ware- 

®-,2o, to -,uJ(a)4, Lambs $l,-o to -,-d(rio. houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 

Cambridge Cattle Market. not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 

and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal wuhoul 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 39. —At market, 3,000 Cattle, about extra charges for cartage or shipping. COylso 

2,200 Beeves, and J,400 Stores, consistingof working oxen,_—- 




Strong. 1 J E Hanford.2 ,, ‘ , , . 

Mead.2 C Fletcher, Jr.1,40 1 lree weeka fnir 

11 ml).I W II Gardiner.50c 192 cars came 0 


cows and calves, yearling, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,25 per cwt.; first quality 
$5,75; second do. $5; third do. $4; ordinary 3,25. 

Hides—Market unsettled. 

Tallow—$5,25 per cwt. 

Veal Calves, $3, 5(3)6. 

Stores—Worbing oxen—$60,75, 80(5)105. 

Cows and Calves—$18, 27, 35(3)45. 

Yearlings, $7, 1(1(3)12. 

Two years old, $12, 17(3)25. 

'i’llrue years old, $17,25(3)34. 

Sheep and Lambs—5,410 at market. 

Prices—Extra, $3, 5(3>0. By lot. ®!,50, 2(3)2,50. 
Swine—5®6c. retail; fat hogs 4j(5)5c. 

Remarks—The market about tiie same as it was the last 


EMERY & CO.’S 

jyTEW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi- 
_LM uni Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running 
order, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase 
liorse t ovverS, &c., to examine it 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

83-tf 63 State street, Rochester. 

DUrn’S SCYTHES. 

rTMlE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne 
Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers lor wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 
All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre- 




EMERY & 0 0’S. 

Ne\V“Yoi k Stale Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST FRKMIL’M 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T IIE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are olfered the public with the 
assurance that they are ail they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in tiie country, and iieen preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
mouths after the awarding of premium to tiie above Hone- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Go’s, first with tiie owners and makers, and heard all they 
’could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully con vinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would cive, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you oftener than for vou; and if others iutve a bet¬ 
ter article than you, I would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 


received instructions of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, assured of beinc furnished hv us with a superior machine. 


together with six years constant practice in the business. For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
he flatters himself that he can take pictures, which for Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. He 78-tt' 

also has the latest improved instruments which enables —-~~—— : ~ “ ~ ' 

him to take a perfect likeness of a child in two seconds. A. W. CarV'S Rotary FlI 0 Engine 
Pictures put in good morocco cases lor $1, and satisfac- „ 

tion warranted. iUDipS* 

Reader, perhaps you cannot do a better thing now while rriHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
your mind is upon the subject, then go with your family (for the past two years,) feels confident that it is not 

and secure the shadow ere the substance lade. How many equalled by any thing now in market, in the way «f rais- 
of you have lost a lather, a mother, or a little prattling jug or forcing water—the motion beingrotarv, the stream is 
child, without a shade of resemblance to recognize their constant, without the aid of an air vessel." The packing 
features. After the separation some little toy or a trifling j s self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well net out of 
article of apparel is oltcn kept and cherished tor years as a order. 

token of remembrance, how much more valuable would These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
he a well executed daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz.. Factories, 


J Thomas. 

R Reed. 

H. C. Silsby & Co. 

G H llulin. 

S Carter. 

M Stilson. 

I T Van Buskirk . 

W Stebbins. 

G N Sherwood . . . 

H S Frisbie. 

L Griswold. 

Jno Delafield. 

A Otis. 

J Harris. 

M L Badgely 
D C Davison. . . . 
R Sears. 

II Lainpman. 

R Speer. 

C J Townson.... 


) II B Rogers. . . 

> CL Curtis.... 

> E Henry. 


.2 T Hough. 

• •■! T M Boyer. 

.1 Jos Watson .... 

. .2 j Shipman. 

. .4nJos Abbey. 

.i 

..311J H Soule. 


1,751 1) Thorp. 

.1 

. . l! ,lt L Wliitcher . . 


..1,1 A Haggart. 

.... 1,25 

. .1 |J C Hall...._ 


. .1 |P F Bill. 


. .2i E Webster. 


. . 1 J Matteson.... 


. .1|1 \ L Cook. 


50c jj Bellinger. 

. . . .1,50 

. . 5 ! jp J Bellinger.. . 

-1,50 

..10 Heath. 

.4 


192 cars cameover the Fitchburg Railroad, and MOover 8ente() as he (loea not endorse the tricks oftlie trade prac- 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, ticed by othpr manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. w jU rece i ve a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes 

lii-io-htrin I’nttlP ’U-irl.-et made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled, 

isri^iuon uaiue JMarKei. Orders for Scythes may he forwarded to me by mail, or 

BRIGHTON, Oct. 29.—At market during the week of all given to H. B. Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, 
descriptions, 4,000 cattle. The offerings of this week were visiting all parte of tiie Slate in due season. 


• 62c more numerous than before, of (his season. That, togeth- 

• • -1 er with the unpleasant state of the weather, contributed to 

• •2 make this a dull day for common cattle. Choice cattle 


Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and 
other implements, furnished of the best quality and on 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at the office of 


A. W. Gary's Rotary Firs Engine 
Pumps. 

r UHIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
JL (for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 


•50c were quite scarce and commanded usual prices, while or- Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive 


article of apparel is oltcn kept and cherished for years as a or( |er. 

token of remembrance, how much more valuable would These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
he a well executed daguerreotype of the loved and lost.— which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz.. Factories, 
Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
likeness of yourself, taken when a child? It would show \Va!er stations, Hotels. Mines, Garden Engines, &c. The 


• •) dinary qualities declined. 

1,50 We quote for superb $0,50. Good $5,75(5)6, and $6,25. 
••4 Fair $5(3)5,62^. Ordinary $4(3)4,75. Inferior $3(5)4. 

• *2 Hides, green, unsettled. 

1,25 Tallow, rough $5,25. 

- • 1 Sheep and Lambs, 4,870 at market. 

50c The market about the same as last week for good lots.— 

• -6 About one half of the above number were poor and sold at 
■50c low prices. A fine lot of good Sheep sold for $3,5.0(3)4,00 


prompt attention. 
August 5th, 1851. 


HIRAM C. WHITE, Agent. 

84-tf 


WHITNEY ’ S ■ 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Offi¬ 
cers of the Army, and many of our well known Citi¬ 
zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. 


.1 It A Goodman. 1 

.1 ,iG G Townsend.2 


S De Lano.21 W H Gotham.2 

W G Lacy.1 A Rowe.4 

T Hall . ".1 |R Evans.2 

C Seymour.2 jA H Raymond.50c 


II Duel.20 |Seth Castle.2 

Phelps & Hobby.7 T B Hall.2 

W II Willard.1 Abram Post.1,50 

E Bacon.I L Williams, Jr. 2 

D A l’aull.1,25 j R L Stoyell. 1 

S C Duryee.1 41 C White.1,50 

Mrs Phoebe Smith.2j Win Shepard. 4 

A I) Polhamus.4,25 J E Kelsey.75c 

Q. Josliu • • •.1 J C l’lante. 1 

A AErskine..2 D R Barker. 3 

J Ludlow.I IIS Counelly. 1 

A S Stone. -6 |E B Strange & Bro.1 

Win Trumble.2 J M Haight. 1 

Win Gillogly.1 WVR Stone.2 

J Houghton.-1,50 E C Gregg.1 

Sarali M Chase.- ... I J ii Bixhy..2,75 

A G Emery.1 |E Hyde.1 

ENShedd.-1 H Gardner.1 

Ira Niles.-.-8-3.) |E N Shedd.-...9 

J M Cornelius.l] GStennett.2 

N 11 Brown.- -.. 11 E S Davis.1 


low prices. A fine lot of good Sheep sofii for $3,5,0(3)4,00 ze ns, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated, 
for coinmoji lots—price, $ 1,25, 1,50,1,75, 2, 2,25. 'Phis establishment is one of the most extensive in Wesl- 

A lot of about 690, poor, was sold in the evening of ernNewYork. It now occupies three large and commodi- 
Thursday, for ®l,00@l,12. ous rooms, in the new and beautiful block lately erected by 

17 fine ones were sold by Col. Hutchinson f t $7,00 per ^en. Gould, entrance 14 State street. 

• 1 head. 'Hie Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific 

.2 Swine—A larite supply. Prices declined full i of a cent. manner , and are attended in person by the proprietor; be- 
.2 We quote 3£(5>3.f to 4$ for some, others very fine an eighth [ ng separate and distinct from the Reception and Working 

• 4 higher. At retail, for common ones, 4 an J 5.—Massachu- Rooms, they are quiet, clean, and free from the disagreeable 

• 2 setts l’loughman. effects of chemicals. 

: ■ ——— -- ■ ■ — - The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an 

-rur - artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of 

lYXarriea, this business, and the light and instruments have been ex- 

. - • ... „ r „ , ,, „ „ _ „ pre 8 sly arranged for procuring exact copies of Uaguerreo- 

A t T.ivnmn nn the 9Ptli lilt . hv the Rev. R ft Ri ev. 1 J ° ‘ . 1. ?_• 


the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances. 
This satisfaction you can now afford to your children, and 
should they lie snatched from your embrace by the cold 
hand of death, your possession of their daguerreotype like¬ 
nesses, if taken by a good artist, will afford sweet conso¬ 
lation; and if the present opportunity is not improved you 
may at some future period have reason to feel grateful for 
these gentle hints from I. N. BLOODGOOD, Daguerrean, 
who can always he found at his rooms, where thecitizens 
of this city and surrounding country are respectfully in¬ 
vited to call. 88 -tf 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the pub 110 
and especially book and periodical publishers, authors, 
&c.—that he lias established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every fa¬ 
cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner, Books, Fampn- 


highest testimonials will be given. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minnte. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 420 revolutions. 

No. 2$ do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N.Y. 

76tt CARY & BRAINARD. 

4 FURNITURE ROOMS, 

Th.e Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 
f |' , H G subscriber, having removed his large stock of Cah- 
X inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 


Married, 


. . . ,75c on tiie 28tli nit., by the Rev. G. W. Montgomery, Dr. 

.1 MATTHEW PECK and Miss ARISTINE,eldest daugh- 

.3 ter of N. Bingham, Esq., all of this city. 


Died, 


[53tf] Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings. State St 

Rural New-Yorker.— Among our exchanges, there is 
none more welcome than the Rural New-Yorker. The 
variety and freshness of its columns, constantly remind 
one of the green hills, luxuriant meadows and flowery 
gardens to which tiiey are mainly devoted. One of its 


. SW. \ Iloneoye. Passing through ail the labors and vicissitudes ^“mireabsrnmS 

-i^iiSSgsa::::::::::::.J ^^Sf!^^^sh^sasoLijudg- 


mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded i o tiie 
enterprise. 

J33?" Foundry in Taiman Biock Buffalo strei-i. Ail or¬ 
ders from a distance mav lie addressed to 

‘ J. W. BROWN, 

March, 4851. . Rochester, N Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchange for work. f 63-tf ] 

TO FARMERS. 


J M Cornelius.1 G Stennett.2___ ment and keen discrimination on the part of the enterprn 12 Buffalo Su 2 d floor, directly over the store of Geo. i 

N H Brown.1 E S Davis. 1 ---- ---- ing publisher, that cannot fail to command the respect o Av( , ry & Co. E. C. "WILLIAMS, Agt. 

Theo Dickinson . 50c! J T Davis . 1 Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, July 3,1851.—A splen- his contemporaries. Sluggish, indeed, must be the mind g6 _ tf J R eme mbcr 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St , Rochester. 

A . r_• . .. 1-1 t r_ <-*• , , -« .15.1 mip.vnrint/i trv thn nf ftiir nnttnntt tlmf nano irnm tho nnriiefl nt lfvJ nflffM. WlinOIlt T1PW J 


A Morrison.2i B Van Sickle. . 1 did number, appropriate to the occasion of our national that rises from the perusal of its pages, without new ideas 

P II Farrington.1 ■ J P T McCrosky.' ! . .... 1 jubilee, filled with highly creditable embellishments. This and a consciousness of improvement. If our farmers arc 

D L C Eaton.2 C D Bragdon.. . '.7 59 paper is always good. The present number is better. — desirous of procuring a sheet devoted to agriculture and 

Moore deserves a good independence for his industry its kindred subjects, we know of no journal we could 
he aiiove contains only a portion of the receipts an d talent; and if oiir good wishes can secure it for him, more cordially recommend to their attention.—Chenango 


JAPANNED WARE. 


which he believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and assubstantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may tie 
found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &c., &c., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware— In addition to what is above 
enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock of 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, &c.. &c. By his 
change of location the subscriber lias greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is ahleto manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and wifii 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
io 20 percent, for cash, from the prices charged by oilier 
fiouses. and warrant every article to give perfect saiisfac- 
lion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which lie 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 


since the date mentioned. The list will be continued. 


he shall have it.—[Genesee Evangelist. 


I LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and fo formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con- 
Ysate, wholesale aad retail by J. E. CHENEY, tintie their favors at his new location. 

[56-tf.] No. 24 Exchange Street 76eow-tf C. J. HAYDEN, No. 29 State St. 

















































































MOOllE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND PAMILY JOURNAL. 



Mr. Morris went to his work bench with 

new hope and energy, for his household men thought the old adage ot “ doing Dy aavertentiy met with the worts ot Kobin- the Subscribers are prepared to supply their for- 

was with him, and he knew he must have others as you would have others do by son Crusoe, and Capt. Cook, and tli^e very^esTof i^REEs^n^tt^ino^’esteci^ 

success. you,” was old fashioned and nonsensical? definition he made from them was that far -its varieties of 

Nothing will destroy a man’s spirit of What if, when the matter was made known away over the trackless main, hitherto un- p?fLl s ’ ? ear3 > Cherries, 

progress so much as the consciousness that on ’Change, there were wry laces, remon- trodden by the loot ot man, was an undis- Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &e 

his wife and family go with the rest of the strances, swearing, &c. ? Mr. Morris didn’t covered country. Together with a general assortment of ornamental Trees 

world against him, whenever he makes a run away, or hide, or hang himself. Nei- “As he approached manhood, he was 1)rul,s - Ro * cs > 

mistake or failure in life. And especially ther were his creditors in the end obliged filled with a desire to discover that country 40,000 Dwarf Pear Trees; of those’ varieties only 

disheartening is it, when the “ other self ” is to take only a portion of their dues, fie which he so often saw in his voiDhful A n . ov ^ ?° suc , ce f d w , el L upou the Quince stock, 

regardful only ot self, and is bent upon dis- had one determination, and one purpose, dreams; actuated by this desire, he peti- recommending. 

play of furniture, and decorations of the He toot a small shop and a cheap house, tioned the great pontifieial pope of Rome to wS'gffi’JiS Tc'S.«“ iteJS'S'™ 

body tmhout a thought of the manner in j He suffered; he was rebuked, thwarted and give him three yawls and a jolly boat to 

which that money is made. j repulsed in every way. But these deplo- carry out his design. The distinguished passed. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE EAGLE AND WEASEL. 

BY N. A. WOODWARD. 

Above a lofty mountain peak, 

With craggy cliffs o’erhung. 

Round which tiie wintry winds are bleak 
And bright the summer’s sun— 

An Eagle of the noblest form, 

Perchance an Eagle king, 

That ruled above the mountain storm. 
Was sporting on the wing.' 

Then stooping from an airy sweep. 
Through regions still more high, 

He perched upon this lofty peak, 

As in a lower sky. 

And down he cast a haughty glance 
Upon the tribes below, 

That flitted in their joyful dance, 

Where murmuring streamlets flow. 

The loftiest flight a hawk could scan, 

Il.g,saw, was far beneath; 

Though far above poor humble man, 
WTio walked upon the heath. 

Now as he gazed, the prouder still, 

This haughty Eagle grew; 

Nor did he dream a single il! 

He could he subject to. 

A Weasel, that was sly withal, 

And hungry too. and lean, 

Behind—will >i <• 'n icesmall— 

Had entere ■ •!, un-ircn. 

Then close be:., r.ii the Eagle’s wing. 
This crafty Weasel sprang; 

And in life’s warm and ebbing spring. 

He plunge.: bis thirsty fang. 

The Eagle soared— but soared in vain; 

Closer the Weasel clung; 

And while he drained the purple vein. 
Was hid—the plumes among. 

His eye grew dim—his flight was weak— 
His heart gretf cold and chili— 

Then down beneath that mountain peak. 
This noble Eagle fell. 

And such, methinks, is oft the fate - 
Of those of noble mind, 

Some secret foe doth ever wait, 

Where pride the eye dotli blind. 

And when the deadly wound is given. 

To such as cherish pride, 

It is in vain they tower to heaven. 

And strive the pain to hide. • 


Nothing will destroy a man’s spirit of 
progress so much as the consciousness that 
his wife and family go with the rest of the 
world against him, whenever he makes a 
mistake or failure in life. And especially 
disheartening is it, when the “ other self ” is 
regardful only of self, and is bent upon dis¬ 
play of furniture, and decorations of the 


per and more wicked than he, when most while engaged in these pursuits that he in¬ 
men thought the old adage of “ doing by advertently met with the works of Robin- 
others as you would have others do by son Crusoe, and Capt. Cook, and tlyi 
you,” was old fashioned and nonsensical? definition he made from them was that far 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


which that money is made. i repulsed in every way. But these deplo- carry out his design. The distinguished passed. (ca ers areunsur- 

Springtime was never brighter than the . rable littlenesses ceased, and he was much man at first refused, but his wife, Cleopa- udftoSiaSiSStt. ^ 'bissell & s hookTr^'"' 
following—never brought more quiet peace j admired, as of course he should be, when tra, being pleased with the promising looks ( 91w8 J 0 . Rochester Commercial Nuiseries. 


to one heart, than to that of Mr. Morris.— 
Never had industry and frugality been so 
fully recompensed as his. The most stri¬ 
king evidence of what hard struggling res¬ 
olution had accomplished within a few years, 
was that the hungry creditors, who had 
been appalled by his failure, were now ev¬ 
ery one satisfied. 

“ Mr. Morris,” said a fine looking elderly 
gentleman, as lie pushed the shop door 


admired, as ot course lie should be, when tra, being pleased with the promising looks toivv-sj Rochester Commercial Nuiseries. 

his last farthing went to the last man who 0 f Mr. Columbus, actuated with a magnan- - : - C|>t ‘ ‘ J| —-*- ; - 

could call him his debtor. mity which is a caricature of her sex, pre- Syracuse Nurseries. 

From that day, the date of his second vailed upon him to grant Columbus’s re- TE( ? RP > SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, 
beginning his course was upward and on- quest, whereupon, providing his vessels Syracuse, n. y. 

ward! — Olive Branch. with stores and men out, of his nwn nneW 


Syracuse Nurseries. 


ginning his course was upward and on- que st, whereupon, providing his vessels Syracuse, n. y. 

ard! — Olive Branch. with stores and men out of his own pocket, H mcnurA^]^ 

' A IOo'teYUpTcIUEE Columbus got ready, and on a certain day £a”J53! 

v Ot a certain month, and m a certain year, he in size and beauty by those of any establishment ill the 

set sail frnm the Ffolir Ken nf Romo Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchardists, and Ven- 

We have so frequently seen unhappy f . i , ^ Jcrsarc earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— 

,, , ^ ti • i a a -i a *ter along and tempestuous trip, he set ° ur stock of 

arnages, that we are well-nigh determined , x th(k pi** uju. 5n standard fruit trees 


marriages, that we are 


o-> — r- —- —,, , - •„ • - foot at last on the Plymouth Rock in the „ ■ „ ... , - 

oripn and winorl nlttxrnnfplu hi« rrr.1,1 Kr-rrrxorl that We Will never m our own person, ex- Tol, n ,l T 17 a -x ,, . Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 

open, and wiped alternately, his gold-bowed • f ki d either F for ’a Island of Juan Fernandez; it was on that cherry. Peach, &c„ ofsuch sizes and qSSnty as ,’,o eon- 

spectacles and his perspiring forehead— pcrience on . oi any. Kina, eitnei lor good occasion - that j ie exclaimed—“ breathes tra ® tcan disparage. We have also, both by importation 

“Mr Morris T liave Hronned in tn foil rrai Or for evil; and yet again Visions of happi- . ha a „ Y, f *1 i j and 0f 0ur 0W ” cultivation, 

Air. Morns i have dropped in to tell you * 5 d d th - U 1 “ere any man with soul so perfectly dead, pyramidal, or dwarf trees, 

how much happiness I Wish you m your , F , . W ® minK ’ ° n as never to himself has said, this is my own, Of the Aople, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact 

new position in life. Mav all the success the Whole that when the right time comes mv nafivp land I’ planting, being thereby cs])ecially desirable for small lots, 

ill" .a* , j . round (wc are vcvn vounrr veil we will toke ^ ’ Gardens, &c., as well as generally so, by reason of their 

one could desire, attend your second beam- , U , U vc drL 'J ) oua b ) <• Q WC Will take <( q- M I „ , I „ „ • habit of early hearing. We have all of the approved va- 

nina No man can fail who has so mneh tlie cliances > an(i trust devoutly that it will kir, Mr. Columbus did not long survive rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old 

, . . 1 ldil » 11 ) bds so much be for the better that our choice will bn the hardships of that voyage,and was taken ofuie Apple. andPearibetngaowi. tbaring. 

determinatton to do right as you have man- De lor ^ tlmt cil0Il ' e " ,11 be p ris „„er by the King of the Cannon Ball ,, , <» ™ E rmm. 

nested ail through vour latP misfortnnps t/asti. - , , , Yi • • Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Slrawbcrrles 

and hardship. It is a strong man who will, ^ chaT„sVd“, {Uftadlrf' 7LT „ ”7“ ..” W 

notwithstanding the wrongs others practice u . escnDln s onc . 01 l!ltSL 100 common mar , iinominous death with Lis ornamental trees, 

upon him and the inducements al wars ria ges, made in a moment of enthusiasm, cea age, an ignommous death, with ins For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. 

upun nnn, ana me inducements always . *? a 1 ’ whole crew leaviner not one to tell the tale. Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are particularly 


standard fruit trees 


Was hid—the plumes among. ways, still keep plodding on the straight 

His eye grew dim—his flight was weak— and narrow load, lleie, sir, is a token of 

His heart gretf cold and chili— m y confidence in you — the money you sent 

Then down beneath that mountain peak, ' me this morning — take and use it. I will 

This noble Eagle leii. nu t receive it from you. If you need my 

And such, methinks, is oft the fate - assistance at any time to render your busi- 

Of those of noble mind, ness m0 re extensive, I will help vou.” 

Some secret foe doth ever wait, rp . , 1 J 

where pride the eye doth blind. Ihe good-hcaried gentleman left Mr. 

........ ... Morris amazed and dumb with astonish- 

And when the deadly wound is given, .. . . 

To such as cherish pride, ment ’ ^ then ae wa S not SO much SO but 

it is in vain they tower to heaven, what he came to the full enjoyment, in due 

And strive the pain to hide. • time of all his senses. 

Then let us shun each boastful word, After a while, the gossips and meddlers 

And keep a watchful eye, in the neighborhood, such as Mrs. Maguire, 

Lest when we soar, like some proud bird, Mrs/ Diggleton, and Miss Mumphries, all 

we rise-to faii-and die. wondered how Mr. Morris could be doing 

And while we strive to reach the skies, so brisk a business. How his wife could 

By lofty deed and aim, be performing so many deeds of charity. 

I ins precept, let us not despise; tt r xi . J ^ i , J, 

An humble mind maintain. How those tyi o nieces could always attend 

-— -- - .. .. the first schools, and deck themselves in 

gy i if) i ^ ne ^ awns an( I French slippers? What 
Vxlijl! /tyhitch tliere cou ^ be 80 attrac tive about them, 

/ / that the sons of the wealthy Squire Mor- 

\ -;— ... . =» gan should be toting them about, and ma- 

THE SECOND BEGINNING. king them rich presents? Indeed they 

- were not unlike (these meddlers) a certain 

The “ best room ” of a plain house was set of professional men, who put forth their 
- “setoff” with the least, the neatest, and best endeavors to make the most of a small j 
') the cheapest furniture, that one could desire case. 

to behold. Two young girls sat upon two But they learned in the course of time, 

: low crickets, beside their aunt, who was that Mr. Morris had a master spirit, and 
< giving them some lessons in the ungenteel, that his destiny was to be no ordinary one, 
but no less useful employment of darning that tliere was a deal of prosperity in store 
stockings.. for him. His establishment was enlarged 

Mr. Morris, a man of meek and gentle —his woikmen increased to a great nura- 
spirit, came in and sat by the open window’, ber. He rented a fine house—his furniture 
He was scarcely thirty-five years of age, was very costly. The fact was, Mr. Morris 
but looked at least ten years older, be was w’as getting rich—had laid the foundation 
so worn. He had some marks of intense of his riches upon industry, frugality and 
anxiety upon his brow, and some lines honesty. 

made by feeble health and bodily fatigue. He was the benefactor of many humble 
But his mind was full of strength and ac- men. He attained to high offices in his 
tivMty. _ . State, and, after years of prosperity, was a 

“ Uncle,” said one of the girls, “ don’t foreign minister from the United States.— 
be troubled on our account, for we have He w r as a member of Congress and a de- 


pu nun, ana me inducements always j j <=ufficiencv of deen abiding love whole crew leavin g n o* <> n e to tell the tale. 
la.d out „ attract one. into bye and cross 11,1? !"£ w Peace to Ids ashes and their’n. 


vanced age an ignondnous death, with Ids , w . 

whole crew leaving not one to tell the tale. ° ur ,lorse Uhcstuuts and Mountain Ash are particularly 

_ p . -I • i ° i ,, • , noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsyin- 

and firmness of character—a marriage that 1 Lclce 10 I11S aslies an U tneir n. metry of forint They uniformly exciteadmiratio.i. 

is not rendered miserable by bickerings and “ Si r > the discovery of this continent was ing Letanon to'e feet high • Japan 

quarrels, but one that is totally unlike the the greatest invention of the year 1492.— C p’mo^^ , 

dream of youth, devoid of confidence, and L erdinanez s Island was tlie stepping stone ceous varieties, 
though calm and pleasant, lacking those es- to the settlementof this country, sir. Look 

sential qualities which can only make home, around you and behold the populated world, u v ) ?;“ 25 to /! 0ce ”!. s ea ® h , for ' v|)0l e roots, 
x , ^,, J ’ 1 ai„x "\r ’ Phloxes—Over titty of the choicest kinds, 

truly such, the author goes on, toe united otates; JNortn and boutn Amer- Roses —a most extensive assortment, comprising 6, ooo 

cc a • • r i ica Oroo-on and Asia TTiriflonstnn nrul Rp planxs of l!ie best varieties, and all the new acquisitions; 

“ — And IS this the intertwining of soul, uregon ASU, ! mi alnon « thein thc Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman 

of which VOU had dreamed ill tho davs that torcilistan, i^ngland and lurkey, h ranee Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Saused, General 

are gone T Is Ail bleuIg of Tmpa! *»4 China, and many others too numerous 

thies that was to steal from life its bitterness, t° mention-behold these countries trav- " d ’ consisting oi Double Tulips, Hyacinths crocus- 
and spread over care and suffering the e is e^ by steamboats, railroads and tele- Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
sweet ministering hand of kindness, and of g ra phs and ask yourself, would those things C1 cherly, ^Appie and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 
love 9 Ave vou mav well wander hark tn have been if it hadn’t been for Columbus? years old, very trong plants. 

iu\c. -r 1 -} IUc v v 111 wanucr DdCk lO , , , , , • I , r . All of which will he sold as low as at any other estab- 

your bachelor club, and make the hours a . y° ur reply would certainly be, Cer- Ushment, and in many cases lower, either at wholesale or 

long at the journals, or at play, killing the tainl F n °b Slr ;’ If . ! l 1 J adn ’ t b ^ n for C °- r< We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, 
flaffffinff laDSe of vour llfe^ Talk snrio'htlv mmous, Lren. va asllington would not have containing full information of our productions, terms, 

& i , . y ■ . . U o . v L een L 0 _ u X R SP L 11 , , prices, &c., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata- 

Wlth your old friends, and mimic the joy JU -' n u0rn DUt su PP ose nc wnat loguc; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; 

vou have not or VOU will wear a bad namp tben • W bat did Washington ever do that a R d 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed- 
juu tktve uui, ut juu will WUI d uaundme _ ° , 0 . dmg out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-pay- 

upon your heart and bead. Goon coun- was a great benefit to his country . I here is ing applicants who enclose one letter stamp, 
terfeiting your life as you have begun. It Sfad a hout his talents for war. To g yr;iC u 6 e, i 85 i? R1 ’ SMI1H ’ 1IAN< 111:1 1 & 0 om6 

was a nice match, and you are a nice bus- Jc sur( ; be performed several masterly re- m. Q •. Qt " 

u an ri treats, but what’s that an evidence of? Sir, ■“•Uderican Store) 


cs, &c. 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, &c. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 
years old, very trong plants. 

All of which will lie sold as low as at any other estab- 


THE SECOND BEGINNING. 


was a nice match, and you are a nice bus- De sure ne P erlorme o several masterly re- 
k and> treats, but what’s that an evidence of? Sir, 

But you have a little boy, thank God, ^ ^ ia ^ be vvas a cowarc b” 

toward whom your heart runs out freely; “ ^en. Washington a coward ?” scream- 


Syracuse, 1851. __Ollniti 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

T HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
Seed Store,” lias recently opened the abovecstablish- 


, , / .* * j 17 j xi -ii tx- • r ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va 

and you love to catch him in his respite ed Poster, the village doctor, in a voice of rious, and general assortment of " 


from your well ordered nursery—alone— thunder. “ Gen. Washington a coward!— CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

you play with him at his games; you fondle Who so base as dare say it? Look at him E’c kl'lnlfultown o? Bright I" ^^vho S to p,[r- 

hirn; you take him to your bosom. a ^ the battle of the Nile, look at him at chase good seeds which can be reiied upon with perfect 

, , xiT„x_t „ ,i A _ xi ^ i • c safety, will do well to call on tlie subscriber. 

—But, papa—he says—see how you vv a ter 100, tlie Uowpens, on tlie plains OI He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 

have tumbled my collar. What shall I tell Marathon, at the Pyramids, at Stillman’s seedsuhat are wonhy of°cuiuvation ° Uier klnds ° f Field 
mamma ? defeat and the Bad Axe ; and sir, look at him Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- 

Ah, thought I, is there not one spot in at tbe battl e of New Orleans!” m Ah a arUcils , soi<i'w , iii f 'ia ; '^warranted as represented, 

your heart, that the gloved hand of your “General Washington at the Battle of jus VeNd^ 

elegant wile has never reached — that you New Orleans V 9 exclaimed a hu^e back- chine Beitinq, the best and cheapest article in use. 
wish it might reach?” woodsman, gesticulating violentfy, “Mr. er, A over^^^ 

How many noble hearts are rendered Speaker, is there such an ignoramus in the sa me at manufacturers prices. c f crosman. 

cold by such a marriage, and find life with- house ? Sir, any school boy knows that the ■———— - 1 - — - 

out a charm. May they reap their reward battle of New Orleans was fit before Gen. BrSiSf SSPwJd seed^foVsai^ MlhSKS 


i • c safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

aterioo, tll6 Uowpens, on the plains of He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 

Marathon, at the Pyramids, at Stillman’s Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and another kinds of Field 

, _ i xi t> i k ’ , , Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. ' 

aeleat and the Bad Axe ; and sir, look at him Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- 

at flip bat tip nf Npw DrUms!” mental Trees, in their season. 

dL oauie 01 IN CW Ul leans. AU articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

“General Washinatnn at thp Batflp nf N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 

vroitcrcU vvasmngionai me L>auie OI justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ala- 

New Orleans?” exclaimed a hu^e back- chine Belting, the beat and cheapest article in use. 

i ,• i ,• . i P „,, Also, for Emerv&Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- 

woodsman, gesticulating violently, Mr. cr, Overshot Tlwesher and Separator, and will furnish the 

Speaker, is there such an ignoramus in the sa Ro C hVster 1U Aprii re i 85 i icC8 ' c F CRusM/ I^j. 


World. 


let him read Arkwright’s History of the store, 4 Main st., by 


C F CROSMAN. 


Black Hawk War, and he’ll find that Gen. 
Henry Dodge fit the battle of New Orleans.” 

Here the noise and confusion became so 
great that our traveler might have been 
seen wending his way to the inn, a wiser 
man than when he arrived at J-. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY, 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so liard, but search will find it out.” 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


MDl'LSON) at the Old Rochester Nur- 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
Mjof 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so''cited from all 
parts of tlie continent. Trees properly packed for tlie dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 30 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with ahout 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 30 Front St. 
70tf _ S. MOULS ON. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

I 7IAGLE PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, of 
li all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 
"ale by E. C. WILDER & CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 


' be troubled on our account, for we have He was a member of Congress and a de- A-Wh IllIWAV Henry Dodge fit the battle of New Orleans.” s. hioflson, at the Old Rochester Nur- 

pretty much made up our minds that we lightful orator; he spoke with a fine ener- WAl UUV UjiinlVk* Here the noise and confusion became so ^^^iGO^NoSn’s^y Apple Trees, extra size. 
t ; shall not care to go to school this autumn, gy and power that was startling to the - ■ -- ■ ■ ■ — great that our traveler might have been 20,000 various sorts “ 

e can stay at home and help aunt, and hearer. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. seen wending his way to the inn, a wiser 10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince, 

perhaps we can earn something towards Rich and wise men ate and drank at his . - man than when he arrived at J-. iingSogVti^ 

paying our tuition the next quarter.” table. But he had no pride. Neither he Wisconsin is a great State, and General ... tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’feited from ,-in 

“It is very kind of you, girls, to be so nor bis estimable wife spurned or forgot Henry Dodge is her greatest man in the ,i r ss* parrot the continent. Trees properiy^ackec^torute dis- 

thoughtful,” replied Mr. Morris, his face those whom they had known and loved in estimation of her citizens. It was a good JU0UII1 0 (62 ' tf) _ 30 Front st., Rochester, n. y. 

' brightening up as if a welcome idea had their days of poverty. many years ago that a traveler, stopping s T backed ashes with about 15 per cent, of lime for 

( • , r- r • j J f of „ m'llaMlnWic^miln ott.xrwl ----i_i sale if applied for immediately, at-No. 30 Front St. 

oome into his mind. — ■ over night at a villagem Wisconsin,attend- . , 7 r»tf s. moulson 

It is very kind of you, Lizzie. Though I his, Mr. Morns, is the happiest day I cd a debating club lor amusement. Ihe Nothing's so liard, but search win find it out.” Atzriniiitiival YmnltmiiPTiro 

I have wronged you by spending and los- havei seen for full half a century ” said old question for discussion was, “ Which con- ' xIacle plows* Imo., 

inp; thc little fortune your dear mother left, Morgan, the same gentleman who wiped forred the greatest benenton mankind, Mr. For the Rural New-Yorker. Jjj ail kindsof Agricultural impiemems,Seeds, &c., 

> yet you are not impatient, but always bis spectacles and brow on a former occa- Christopher Columbus, or General George GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. " l (ti 2 -tf) ^ Palmyra, , \yay'ueCo.,N. Y. 

ready to wait till I can * make a turn.’ By s i° n the shoemaker’s small shop. “ This Washington ?” The following report has ' . . —... *’ _ ___ _z 

the next session, I am determined that ev- great day for us, sir,-my two sons been “ handed down” of the speeches on M J 5^X2 La fountyTn New York. MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

< L0 do!lar , due n D T creditors shall be paid, marrying joui two nieces. Such a glon- le occasion. My 8 , 20, 4,13 is a river in Africa. published evrry thuksday, at Rochester, by 

< I hen, if I have a cent above the cost of our ous sight not often arrests one’s attention in Mr. V. the village lawyer, a smart dapper My 20 , 12 , 1 , 7 is one of the United States. D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

daily bread, it shall be appropriated to your tbe hurry and bustle of a short life.” looking man, arose, and taking a sup of wa- My i 2 ’ n’ 13 , 10 , s, 23 is a village in New York. Publication Office in Bums’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 

education.” He then laughed and rubbed bis hands ter from the tin cup which was before him My 7, 17, 4, 22, 14 is a range of mountains in Af- corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

S “Thank you uncle! thank you!” both with really as much earnestness as do those did depose amt say:- rica. Tn N , w . ToR „ R «, BUlra m AgrtcuiM, Honi- 

< ° L tne girls exclaimed at the same breath, who are wont to speak SO confidently of “ Mr. President and gentlemen and la- My 17, 9, 10, 20, 15 IS one of the Barbary States, cultural, Scientific,Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 

At this point of the conversation, Mrs. Mor- connecting by railroad the Atlantic with dies—I arise to advocate the affirmative of My 21 , 7, 20 , 10 , 2 is one of the United States. News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour* 

: ris wiped away the tears that were stealing the Pacific. this question, that is to say that I affirm 14, 15,15, 2,) ’ 22 is tlie lar S est kingdom in nai published in the United states. Those who wish a 

down her cheeks, for she, too, had the mat- The old man was so gay and sprightly that Mr. Columbus did a greater benefit to Europe. good pai»er, devoted to ttseiui and instructhe subjects, are 

5 t Pr Heenlv af lipart 1 1 j xlUi Ui xUU h , ,1 N w , - b . T 1 My 3, 4, 7, 12, 13 is a lake in British America. invited to give this one a careful exaimnation-and to boar 

' 1 TT y f . dancing hither and thither, that the young mankind that Gen. v\ ashington. In order .. - 7 r 3 l) is a countv in New York in inind that the postage on a first class periodical Is no 

“ husband” said she, “it will be such a ladies were captivated by him, as is the eve more fully to digest the interrogatory just M J « G y 99 1Q 9n q : f>in • more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 

“7!r t 7 C “ *tl r byShad x° W ’ and tbey rea >V 1 -opoundU to enter fully into tbe milts “»^ ^ T „.„ _ . To u., 

° , 10 man, ana tnat tne world doesn t smiled prettily upon him, and were pleased of the case I will give a brief, succinct, and Mv 19 18 10 10 is n city in Massachusetts. and Agents ns follows:— Three copies, one year, for © 5 -. 

look upon us as dishonest or desirous of when he drew their arms within his, and condensed account of Mr. Columbus’s life My whole is a University of high standing in tW^K^ 

possessing the property of others. Don’t presenting thpm to the beautiful brides, and exploits. Sir, who was Christopher New York, and its location. Caurie. for #25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 

buy the shawl you spoke of this morning, said, “ These are angels coming to my home Columbus ? _ Sir, echo answers, the greatest Junius, N. Y., Oct. 24,1851. ^,7 wfwcTbJ man U Su 

ior mj oiu one will do lor the coming win- to bless my evening hours, and to make man of his time. Sir, Columbus was the [nr Answer next week. the paper, ami receipts sent whenever desired. 

ter. \ OU know we don , t go to church to them cheerful and honefiil nfTVnrincr nf n man of the same name who ""*’“*‘******** Post-Masters, Clergymen, .Teachers, Officers and Mcm- 

j.- 1 u u i 7, 1 „ outeriui anu nopeiui. . onspnng Oi a man oi me same name, who ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS &c IN NO 96 bersof Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 

display our di ess. Don t buy any cloth— Mrs. Morris remonstrated at his persist- was an indigent basket maker in a small _ * * of an professions—friends of Mental and Moral as weflaa 

the , old . can be P a fohed up and ing in kissing them so often; but then, as town called Rome, situated on the river Ti- Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Luther F. obti^nd *° 

made tidy and comfortable. Don’t get any such occasions were rare, the extra over- gres, a stream which takes its rise in the Poland, North Brookfield, xMass. V3T Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 

sugar or any tea, for those we can do with- flow of his spirits was entirely forgiven. Pyranine Mountains, and flows in a south Answer to Puzzling Question.— 8entby mail ,p t l ,°™L r ‘ S rin AnvmTKmr 

L/on l speno money tor anything ex- - easterly course into the gulf of Mexico. At Sure FLATTERY, sir, was the ruin of Eve, A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
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> _ _ _ 

, PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

i _ _. 

LIME AS AN AMELIORATED, OF THE SOIL. 

Lime applied to^ the soil, acts, strictly 
speaking, more as an ameliorator in im¬ 
proving its texture and modifying its natu¬ 
ral condition, than by adding materials for 
the growth of vegetation. Its importance 
as a constituent of the soil is largely owing 
to its power of bringing into action things 
otherwise inert and unproductive, neutral¬ 
izing injurious acids, accelerating decompo¬ 
sition, and promoting the formation of those 
nitrates most active in the laboratory of Na¬ 
ture. Lime, it is true, is found by analysis 
in the ashes of almost every plant, but it is 
also true that it exists in almost every soil, in 
a greater or lesser proportion, and need not 
generally be added merely for the purpose 
of supplying vegetation with itself as a 
constituent. • 

The texture of some soils is improved by 
the mechanical action of lime. Heavy and 
stiff clays are rendered loose and friable by 
its presence, while to sandy soils it gives 
body and consistency. Its mechanical ef¬ 
fect is of a very permanent nature. The 
places where lime has been burned upon 
log-heaps, as has sometimes been practiced 
in times long past, are still to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the surrounding field by the depth 
and excellent character of the soil in regard 
both to culture and fertility. CalciineouU 
soils applied to muci/y, are very useful in 
giving firmness and character to the same 
—and mainly from the lime thus supplied. 

The natural character of the soil is mod¬ 
ified by the action of lime, not only mechan¬ 
ically but chemically. It seems to possess 
the power of giving energy and action to 
the inert principles of vegetable life—of 
rendering harmless the noxious gases of the 
soil—of forming new compounds of value 
out of otherwise useless substances, and so 
promoting the decomposition of both organic 
and inorganic manures as to prepare them 
for entering the circulation and assisting in 
the growth of plants. These, we remark, < 
are the consequences of the presence of i 
lime in the soil, but it does not follow that 1 
all soils require its application. In some < 
lands it is already abundant. ] 

Analysis will determine of this, as of all < 
other applications to the soil, whether use- t 
ful or not—whether they are already abun- < 
dant or totally lacking. Calcareous earths, *. 
or those which contain sufficient lime, if 1 
brought in contact with an acid produce t 
an effervescence, and this may be taken as i 
a test in the matter. The spontaneous i 
vegetation also furnishes an indication of f 
value. Lands upon which sorrel, heath, t 
chestnut and resinous trees are found, will c 
be beneficially affected by the application c 


of lime in all cases, unless only such pro¬ 
ducts are desired. 

When assured that the application, of 
lime will add to the fertility of our land, we 
must next ascertain the amount required, 
and the best time and mode of making it. 
The nature of the soil, and the durability 
of effect desired, must enter into the calcu¬ 
lation of the quantity. Of soils, it is re 
marked that clays and those abundant in 
vegetable matter which decomposes but 
slowly, need much more abundant liming 
than light and barren ones. One or two 
hundred bushels are sometimes applied to 
the first, while half that quantity is abun¬ 
dant for the last. The effect will be long 
continued in most cases, if we keep up the 
supply of vegetable substances upon which 
it may act, and suffer no stagnant water to 
stand upon the surface. “ Lime improves 
only such lands as are moist by nature and 
not by situation.” 

The convenience of the farmer may be 
consulted as to the time and mode of appli¬ 
cation. It may be applied as a top-dressing 
to pasture or mowing land—or to the sum¬ 
mer fallow just previous to seeding, or bet¬ 
ter still, composted with muck and applied 
as a manure. “ The best mode of combin¬ 
ing the advantagesof these several methods, 
(says Prof. Higgins, of Maryland,) is first 
to fallow up the ground, which leaves it 
uneven, with numerous fissures produced 
by plowing—apply the lime—fallow it with 
a heavy iron-tooth harrow, and cultivate it 
with some crop that requires frequent work¬ 
ing, corn for example. In this manner we 
mix the lime well with the soil, receive its 
benefits immediately in a crop which can 
be realized, as the corn can be followed by 
the wheat, and with it clover may be sown. 
The chief indications are thus fulfilled. 1st, 
The thorough mixture of lime with the soil; 
2d, return for its cost in a crop; 3d, in¬ 
creased return by a crop of wheat immedi¬ 
ately succeeding the corn, and then the 
benefit of a good crop of clover, so useful 
not only as food for stock, but as an im¬ 
provement to the crop which it precedes.” 


OHIO AGRICULTURE. 


Messrs. Editors:— Being on a rural ex¬ 
cursion in Northern Ohio, I propose to pre¬ 
sent you some facts of general interest 
' TOUching the agricultural resources of this 
State. In so doing, I shall not confine my¬ 
self to any particular locality, nor depend 
entirely upon late and limited observations 
for my epistolatory materials. 

While Agriculture, as it is estimated, en¬ 
gages the attention of four-fifths of the in¬ 
habitants of this State, the same branches 
do not receive equal attention in all parts. 
This circumstance is owing to the fact that 
the soil is greatly diversified and the cli¬ 
mate varies several degrees. For example, 
the counties bordering on the lake are com¬ 
paratively cold, and much of the land is 
unsuitable for the the profitable cultivation 
of wheat, while those lying sixty or eighty 
miles from the lake, are well adapted to 
the growing of this grain. One may go 
directly south of Cleveland fifty or sixty 
miles, passing through Summit into Stark 
county, and he will find himself in An en¬ 
tirely different, and a very much warmer 
climate. He will go through an excellent 
grazing into an admirable wheat country. 

I know not where I ever saw better cheese 
than I have seen within a week past in 
in Cuyahoga and Summit counties, where 
it is made; and save the Genesee Valley, 
few parts of the country grow better wheat 
than Stark, V' ayne and a few adjacent 
counties. Again, in more Southerly parts 
of the State, it is sufficiently warm for the 


- cultivation of the vine. Indeed, so much 
capital stock, has been invested successfully 
f in the manufacture of wine, that it is 
i prophesied that “ the time is not far distant 
when the vintage of the Ohio will rival 
that of the far-famed Rhine.” 
r Although portions of the soil in this 
. State, are unsuited to the cultivation of 
wheat, yet the aggregate yield of this one 
i article has of late years exceeded 25,000,- 
; 000 bushels. The other principal grains 
are corn and oats, of which the quantity 
, raised is immense. I have seen many 
beautiful fields of corn in ’ my travels in 
different States, yet I have §eldom seen 
taller stalks or richer looking fields than 
have met my eye this afternoon in passing 
from Monroeville, after leaving the Sandus¬ 
ky and Mansfield railroad, to this place.— 
Doubtless, however, there are just as good 
fields of this kind of grain in a hundred 
other towns in the State. 

Among vegetable products in Ohio, the 
grass crop stands very high, some rating it 
as the second and none lower than the third 
item of agricultural productions in import¬ 
ance. According to the fifth annual re¬ 
port of the Board of Agriculture, being for 
the year 1850, “the prolits of the grazing 
interest have been for several years in ad¬ 
vance of the grain-growing interest, if we 
take into consideration the relative amount 
of labor and capital required to carry on 
these branches of industry, amt the uni¬ 
formity and certainty of receiving a fair re¬ 
muneration upon the investment.” 

Ohio is a great swine raising State; and 
these animals are sent eastward through 
Buffalo annually by the tens of thousands. 
On my way from Cleveland to Shelby, via- 
the Columbus and Cincinnati railroad, two 
days ago, I met a train of hog cars two 
stories high, crammed with the bristly gen¬ 
try, whom I was forced to pass to the wind¬ 
ward, a circumstance which will not afford 
the most fragrant recollection of my first 
trip on that admirable road. Some of the 
boats that run in the Sandusky and Buffalo 
line, have for four or five years past, had, 
in the autumn, few other deck passengers 
save personages of the class under notice; 
and I once traveled to Buffalo with two 
hundred of them on board, all sea-sick 
and apparently all squealing in concert for 
an opportunity to commit suicide! And O 
how w/ilike “ the odor of brine from the 
ocean,” is the “ memory ” of that October - 
trip. 

Among other animals the raising of 
which is becoming a highly important 
branch of stock business in this State, are 
mules. They are pronounced, by the best 
judges here, to be decidedly the most prof¬ 
itable animals that can be reared The 
compensation which they afford is uniform¬ 
ly high and rarely fluctuating, and they are 1 
sooner fit for the n&rket than most other 1 
stock. This branch of the stock business 1 
of the State, tvill be likely to increase rap- i 
idly for years. 

But my sheet is nearly full, and for this ] 
time I shall merely subscribe myself 

Yours, among the Buckeyes, i 


THE WOODS. 


“ Timber is one of the most valuable produc¬ 
tions of the soil, and an indispensable requisite to 
the improvement and civilization of man.” 

“ Trees are not merely useful and ornamental 
—but eminently conducive to health .”—Senator 
Douglass' Ag. Address. 

“ The forest went down before his axe.”—N. 
R. S. 


Norwalk, O., Oct., 1851. j. c 

MALAY CHICKENS. 

Eds. Rural: —One of my neighbors, 
Mr. John P. Me Yean, had a brood of 
Malay chickens hatched on the first day of 
July last, two of which he succeeded in 
raising. Those two chickens had, up to 
21st of October, laid 26 eggs., which were 
sold in this village at the market price.— 
They were small specimens, to be sure— 
but we challenge any of your Monroe Co. 
chickens to do as smart a thing. 

Yours truly, J. H. Stanley. 

Le Roy, Nov. 3,1851. 


3 That our great and growing country 
should retain all its primeval forests, is cer- 
3 tainly not to be expected, nor even desired. 

' Man must live, and the earth was given 
him for a residence. But I cannot divest 
1 myself of the belief, that many are abu- 
1 sing their privilege ofi occupying the earth, 
1 by the manifestation of a selfishness alto- 
> gether unbecoming the character of civil 
ized men. The ambition to be great and 
wealthy seems to inspire not merely individ- 
^ uals, but the nation. It has become a na- 
^ tional passion. The whole country seems 
anxious to “ press civilization forward,” 

: even at the expense of every other interest 
’ or consideration. 

"Why be in such haste ? Why wish to 
destroy rather than erjoy? Must the 
present generation necessarily “occupy the 
xvholc land ?” Have we so much of the 
Yandal in us, that we must destroy even 
what we do not want ? So much selfish¬ 
ness, that we must hoard up what we shall 
not need ? So little benevolence that we 
have no regard for those “ that shall come 
after us?” 

“ The forest went down before his axe.” 
I imagine myself standing on some lofty 
eminence. I look abroad over my beloved 
country. I see its splendid cities, its beau¬ 
tiful villages, its cultivated fields, its manu¬ 
factories, its flocks and herds, &c., and I 
rejoice in its prosperity. But I see also its 
naked hills, its parched and barren plains, 
its failing streams, and I think of pos¬ 
terity, of coming generations, and ask my¬ 
self if this need be so ? No, it is the fruit 
of that misguided selfishness of which I 
complain. How many have I heard la¬ 
menting that they had not been more pru¬ 
dent, more economical, in the use of their 
timber lands—that they had exercised so 
little judgment, so little taste, so little re¬ 
gard to their own, and their childrens’ in¬ 
terest, in the management of their wood¬ 
lands. This is coming directly to the point. 
Let every one, then, consider, before he ap¬ 
plies his axe too freely , what he owes to 
himself, what he owes® to his country, and 
what he owes to posterity, and act as a so¬ 
cial, not as a selfish being. It is better, 
in such a case, to do too little than too 
much. Error in the former case is easily 
corrected; in the latter, not. 

I love the forest I love nature in her 
native dress, in her wildest mood. I think 
of my early years, and I almost wish my¬ 
self “ young again,” only to enjoy the forests 
and woodlands of my youth. But those have 
passed away, and I have already reached 
the “ summit of the hill;” while a frowning 
providence has deprived me (doubtless for 
wise purposes) of the means of choosing 
my own future course. I read on “ Rural ” 
and agricultural subjects, and I long to 
have an active interest in them. It would 
be the height of my earthly wishes to 
spend the remainder of my days where, in 
connexion with my present business, I could 
employ both my hands and my pen on 
matters and subjects of an agricultural, 
horticultural, or “ Rural ” character. In 
such a sphere I could make myself useful 
and contented. Does such a field open ? . 
I am ready to occupy it 


-i WHOLE NO. 98. 


PROFITS OF DRAINING, &c. 

Mr. Editor: — Traveling through the 
greater part of Madison Co., and visiting 
almost every farm, I observe a great 
amount of land rendered partially or wholy 
unproductive, by the water allowed to stand 
upon the surface, and saturate the soil for 
the greater part of the season. This, I am 
aware, is also the case over the whole ex- 
ent ot our State; scarcely a farm being 
exempt from more or less acres thus ren¬ 
dered unproductive,—yet most of them so 
easily reclaimed that it becomes a wonder 
that so little is done to redeem these un¬ 
sightly places. These spots often occurring 
in the middle of cultivated fields, are the 
source of a mischief greater than one could 
possibly suppose, without going into an ac¬ 
tual estimation thereof 
I recollect calling upon ci gentleman in 
the harvest field, when something like the 
following conversation occurred. After 
passing the compliments, I remarked: 

“ Your wheat, sir, looks very fine; how 
many acres have you in this field ?” 

“ In the neighborhood of eii.ht, I judge.” 
“ Did you sow ugon fallow ?” 

“No sir. Ye turned over green sward 
—sowed immediately upon the sod, and 
dragged it thoroughly-and you see the 
yield will probably be 25 bushels to the 
acre, where it is not too wet.” 

“Yes sir, it is mostly very fine. I ob¬ 
served a thin strip through it, but did not 
notice that it was wet.” 

“ V ell, it is not very wet. Sometimes 
after a rain, the water runs across it, and 
in spring and fall it is just wet enough to 
heave the wheat out and kill it.” 

I inquired whether a couple of good 
drains across the lot would not render it 
dry. 

“Perhaps so—but there is not over an 
acre that is killed out.” 

“ Have you made an estimate of the 
loss you annually sustain from this wet 
place ?” 

“No, I had not thought much about it.” 
“ Would $30 be too high ?” 

“ O yes, double.” 

“ Well, let’s see; it cost you $3 to turn 
over the sward ? Two bushels of seed, $2; 
harrowing in, 75 cents; interest, taxes and 
fences, $5,25; 25 bushels of wheat lost, 
$25.” 

“ Deduct for harvesting-” 

“ No; the straw would pay for that.” 
“Very well, all footed $36.” 

“ What will the wheat and straw on this 
acre be worth this year ?” 

“ Nothing, as I shall not cut the ground 


Down East, Oct., 1851. 


jf****. t****. 



If you would be merciful, and likewise 
economical, let your stock be well sheltered. 


“ Then it appears that you have lost, in 
what you have actually expended, and the 
wheat you would have harvested, had the 
ground been dry, $36, a pretty large sum 
for one acre.” 

“ Yes I see,” said the farmer. 

Thus a loss is sustained on many farms 
that would pay the first year for draining 
the land perfectly. An estimate similar to 
this might with equal truth be made upon 
many fields of corn, oats, barley <fcc., consti¬ 
tuting a draw-back upon the annual income 
of the farmer of no small importance, es¬ 
pecially in regions where swales and springs 
are of frequent occurrence. 

Many portions, indeed a large part of 
the area of this county, is composed of 
deep gravel beds, naturally dry enough, 
but upon most of the side hills, where the 
rock is near the suface, springs are so nu¬ 
merous—either constant, or running during 
spring and fall—that they are quite unfit for 
profitable tillage, and hence are constantly 
devoted to pasturage and meadow. Upon 
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^ , SAVING MANURES. ANCIENT AND MODERN AGRICULTURE. GENERAL MANURES. 

( these lands several species of mosses soon . 

; cover the surface, hardly allowing a foot- |i| As long as there is such lamentable neg- S. D. Tillman, Esq., gives an interesting The only.class of manures wine 

' hold to the most hardy varieties of grass, V|j lect among farmers generally, of the best account of the Seneca Co. Fair, in the Sen- j 

and, in a few years these fields become un- ij economy in the collection and application of eca Falls Courier—but we have room only nitrogen j n tbe f orm * l Q { ammonia 

) able to produce half a crop either of hay jl| manures, and large portions of that intend- for the annexed beautiful episode: decomposition, such as decayed or 

> or pasturage. Plowing is the only sure ^ , ed to be applied to the soil, are allowed in No one can examine the various products animal or vegetable substances, i 

( mode of exterminating these mosses, but ^ 0 ne way and another to be wasted and lost, exhibited at a Fair without being often re- are beneficial and lasting precise} 

\ , , , • .1 __... 3 .„ ^ r. ...J minded how manv advantages and bless- portion to the balance ot morgam 

S upon lands so wet, it is almost impossible -- so long will there be need for reiterated ^ e J modern farmers. As uents in the soil. If a soil contai 

1 to resort to it. In order to free wet lands homilies on the subject in the columns of w | were ad J mir i n g spe cimens from the town proportions of lime, potash, so< 

] from this pest, drain and fit them for the rp Hjg art j c ] e j s CO ming into general use agricultural newspapers. And, while the 0 f Romulus, the name gave rise to some phoric acid, sulphuric acid, &c., a 
( plow, then all is easy. Many other ad- farmers particularly those whose materials for valuable fertilizers remain reflections upon the condition of those who contains clay or carbon enough 


As long as there is such lamentable neg- S. D. Tillman, Esq., gives an interesting The only class of manures which may be 

lect among farmers o-enerally, of the best account of the Seneca Co. Fair, in the Sen- spohen of m general terms as good are , 
lect among mruiers gcuciauj, ^ , those which will supply large amounts of 

economy in the collection and application of eca halls Courier—but we have room only nitrQgen in the form of amn j on ia by their < 
manures, and large portions of that intend- for the annexed beautiful episode: decomposition, such as decayed or decaying j 

ed to be applied to the soil, are allowed in No one can examine the various products animal or vegetable substances, and these ( 
one way and another to be wasted and lost, exhibited at a Fair without being often re- are beneficial and lasting precisely in pro- < 
. , , , , •. , ,, minded how many advantages and bless- portion to the balance ot inorganic constit- 

so long will there be need for reiterated ^ are enjoyed by moderif formers. As tents in the soil. If a soil contains proper 1 

homilies on the subject in the columns of we wer e admiring specimens from the town proportions of lime, potash, soda, phos- \ 

agricultural newspapers. And, while the 0 f Romulus, the name gave rise to some phoric acid, sulphuric acid, &c., and either ' 

motovinlc fnr valnn Lip fprtili7Prs rpmain rpflppfinns unnn the condition of those who contains clay or carbon enough to retain 


plow, then all is easy 


r „.., - - - among farmers, particularly those whose - — - - - x 

>, vantages follow from rendering lands tilla- ha _ c * oeeds th( , capacity of their barns, cheap and abundant, but yet unemployed, cultivated the soil in the Empire founded the gases which will arise from the decora- 

; ,, b nay crop exeteus me oapaouy 1 ’ / * 3 by that great Pioneer. Every boy who has position of nitrogenous manures, then it 

/ ble - r , It is surely a matter of economy to cut they would be unfaithful apostles of pro- } ia( j L abn administered to him in over-doses may be said to be in balance, and it will 

When thus reclaimed, any crop may ie dpwn one 8 i de 0 f a 8 t ack wben it is desired gress and improvement, did they intermit f rom a scbo ol master’s spatula must have | receive and repay with putrescent kind. 

• raised at any time. Plowing may be pleas- to f eed it out, instead of exposing the whole their efforts to enlighten the agricultural learned something of the state of agricul- Barn-yard manures in such soils are al- 
) antly and properly done late in the fall, or tQ tke weatber f or s0 i on g a period. Many community upon a lapse in their manage- ture among the ancient Romans. Virgil, ways desirable, but when out of balance 

early in the spring. farmers stack t l, e ir 6traw in the yard , and men t, so impoverishing to themselves and their best pastoral poet, sung the pleasures such manures will not supply the defic.en- 

) 3 ... , t r x • . - , . . , . , . . L . • . . ™ of the farmer’s life. In his Georgies, for- cies in proper proportions, 

j The soil thus freed from water is much cut off portl ons of the same as it is desired their country. Appropriate to the season tunate]y there is preserved an interesting Sometimes organic manures also contain 

warmer, as the heat from the sun’s rays is f or litter, or the teeding of stock. Hay and the subject, we copy the following par- accoun t of what was considered most val- some of the required inorganic substances, 

not exhausted in evaporating the supera- knives are convenient to divide a mow, as agraplis from an article on manures, by U able in tilling nearly nineteen hundred and when used judiciously, such amend- 

] bundant water, but is devoted to warming often becomes necessary when grain is left Levi Bartlett of N. H., in the Journal years ago. . ments are of the highest value. Thus 

5 up the soil to a temperature necessary for on a part of it through the winter. They of Agriculture: What vast changes have taken place in night-soil, while it furnishes ammonia in 

/ P . 1 , P “ , UW W ici. y 6 the methods and implements used by the much larger quantities than stable manure, 

germination; hence seeds are sure to grow, are manufactured by the North Wayne Many persons do not seem to be aware f armer s i nce that time! Could the Roman also contains all the required inorganic con- 
/ and the plant is surer of a vigorous growth g C yt be Co., and others, and may be had at that a valuable portion of manures can es- p oe t revisit the Earth and extend his travels stituents, and in about the proportions in 

’ and early maturity. the Agricultural Warehouses, and of deal- cape in the form of steam and gases geneia- to a new world, discovered some fifteen hun- which they are needed for general crops, 

; ° _ . fnrl Kv flip hpflt. ann nppnmnnsit.inn nf animal , .i • i i • j _i_ ^ ~ J a,. - 


The warmer the soil, the less 


likely the ers in tools of this kind, generally. Price, ted by the heat and decomposition of animal dred years after his day, we think his sur- 

Wmter ill 50 each t an , d " ; h 1 , k prise, to say the least, would not be less than 

vv Intel $i,ou eacn. t valuable part may be washed out by ram f, . . . c t„vrLi TnVm Rnll 


crop to be cut off by early frosts. Winter *i,su eacn._T valuable part may be washed out by ram f faat ’ latel J expres sed by sturdy John Bull has similar properties to a great extent- 

wheat is not liable to heave out and winter- PTAOI? TOR FVPRYTHTNG” and snow water, while a moiety is frequent- w h en he saw the practical operation of the Guano, when well divided with some sub- 

kill. It is said, indeed, that some regions READING. ’ ’ *7 lost m the that P as f es through a y an ]j ee p i ow and American reaper, which stance capable of absorbing ammonia to a j 

in Scotland formerly wet and verv subject - leaky floor. Every agriculturist should too hastily condemned in the Crystal considerable extent, may be classed as the < 

, f . I...,, hv Pensive drainimr had Messrs. Editors :—A few words on the make it a leading object to guard as p j next best general manure, but true economy 1; 

1 1 t olliTlZefZZtnot advantages of order in the economy of as possible agamst these losses; An important ]esson is to be learned by cannot be" fully practiced by the farmer, 

the climate completely changed, so that now b unacceptable th{m hI to effect this, the barn cellar is probably ^ the state 0 f the useful arts without an analysis of his soil to enable him , 

they are no more liable to frosts than the time may not be unaccept D , g the best plan yet devised; for here large amo f lfy th * ancients and modern s. There to use those substances of light weight and 

dryer regions. This is not strange when am far from thinking myselt qualified to quan tities of peat, muck, with other valua- wag £ deed among the former enough of bulk, and at least cost, which will enable 

•we recollect that, to change a body of wa- instruct your readers. Some wise one has ble absorbing materials, can be stored in stren orth, courage and assiduity, yet they him to use the manures of his house and ) 

ter to varior it reauires 1 000 degrees of said,—“ A place for everything and every- summer and autumn tor daily mixing with wefe contented t0 pursue t h e same dull farm to the greatest advantage. j 

Lpat tn hecome inactive or latent" if 212 thing in its place.” So mv mother used to the fresh dung during winter, ihe tem- roudne without making any perceptible Every farmer must know that if he sells 
heat to become inactive or latent, it ziz 0 F ^ perature of the whole mass can be easily g Qr j mproveme nt. Their efforts anything from his farm he must be parting ) 

will raise the whole mass to the boiling tell me wben l let S regulated so as to guard against loss by neyer ^ be a continued ri ght line with a proportion at least of the constitu- 

point. To illustrate the principle, suppose it last, and sbe usedfrequently io say io exeessive fermentation; the muck, &c., ab- of inqu i ry or experiment; like their coursers ents of the soil of an inorganic kind, and J 

a given heat must be applied 40 minutes to me > y ou should live to have a home ol sorbs the urine, and no drenching rains j n tbe Coliseum, their movements were al- that the manures of the farm cannot con- ? 

make a pint of water boil, 5 3-10 degrees jour own to take care of, you will see the wash out the soluble portions ot the con- wayg j n a circle whicb br0U ght them back tain any more of these constituents than ; 

i-o-inniiivi nupL minntp fnr 212 40=5 3TO importance of keeping things in their place, tents ot the cellar, but all is saved in the t0 t h e starting point. Age after age they v/ere furnished to the animals in the pro- , 

areapplied each mmutefor 212 40 5 3 ltt P J ° pleasant and happy best possible condition to be carted out and used the sam S e clumsy implements. Sad fol- portion of the products consumed by them; | 

Now, if the same heat be applied till the 1 }° P ™ plowed into the soil. ]owed the beate „ / th / the i r fathers.- hence the pans lost in the sold crops, must . 

water is all changed to vapor, it will be h0 “ e ’ °° e ^ 3 0U ^ nusDana * But as few farmers, compared with the Their R e ii 0 . ion taught them to look upon be renewed from elsewhere. The organic 

found to require 188 36-53, which multi- wl11 think the best P lace 111 the world > y ou many, have cellars under their barns and eyery eyen ° t ag t he & sudden fiat of some of portions, it is true, may be replaced from < 


years after his day, we think his sur- and indeed maj be called the best general 
to sav the least, would not be less than manure. Urine, of both men and animals, 


“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING,” &c.- 
READING. 


, , T| . • „ time is spent in looking after articles left suen cas s uie uuvci uw » — ue and although they watched her closely, absence ot true inorganic balance. - worn- , 

necessary to evaporate water. This is a P ' ^ ^ ^ far than jt would water tight, and siiihcent quantities of they seldom attempted to control her pow- ing Farmer. 

fact so important to the farmer, that I have Y ’ ’. . dried muck, loand, clay, luter, &c., should direct it to their own benefit. It is ' ' 

been tempted to append this little calcula- re <l ulre to restore them to their a PP r °P riate be stored for the purpose of daily littering ^ th were keen observers 0 f the signs THE NEW SWEE T P0TAT0 - 

tion to this article already too long, hoping P laces ‘. . . the floors, both for the comfort of the cattle, in the sky> the changes of the seasons, and We made reference the ot h er day to a ; 

that it might interest some of your many For instance: James takes the hammer rnd f'sorbmg™ ne ' the habits of plants, animals, and insects. new v8riet y of the sweet potato, believed to i 

intelligent readers. Your truly, ^ - "“,1 or two-wh.ch ought to have ^ if P thr0 ^ have been brought from some part of South . 

Gubdos Evans. been done some days ago,-but as he does |( . under sheds> ar0 often liable to d and from the third ^ menCa ' , . bu P. er r ' ont y as s 'f « a ™ r > j 

whitesboro, Oneid.Co., N. Y. not wish to return to the house just then heat a y „ d «fi re fang,” unless trodden down b ' ow much J kn ^ of the distinctive H al ‘ t°wa? robablv'uto ( 

US ES or C0 RN-HU5K BEBS ~to lle dr ° p6 U ° n the "P 0 *- ,hlnkm S he '' l11 hard; this can be done by keeping a few traits0 f domestic animals. Virgil discourses ^est fndia vam, which grows in'most i 

_ ’ carry it in some time when going that way. hogs upon the manure, or suffering young pke a veterinarian. In his description of countr ies and" is frequently met with in the \ 

Messrs. Editors:— The value of that But he passes it, and should he think of it cattle or sheep to go under the sheds. As tbe qua }i t j es which belong to a good horse, ye tabl( J mar u e t here. This has brought < 

king of cereals —Indian Corn-has scarcely when halfway to the house, will say, “nev- duT ^ a ^ correspondent, < 

begun to be appreciated. Not only is its er mind; I’ll think of it nest time.” The ing the winter be sledded out and placed “ U *' Ot the color even belays. who knows something of this new variety, ; 

nrain the most wholesome and nutritive next time, and the next, it turns out just j tl large heaps, near where it will be want- Spadices, gleucique; color deterrimua albia an re intimates t lat we s la soon ® . 

food for man and beast, and its stalks ex so. After a day or two the hammer is ^’.nd bey for wor, ond been,v: \ 

cellent forage for stock, but its husks make wanted. Father looks in the accustomed a g e as n of s rin In this mat • Dud white and dun will fail in duty. j s different in growth and every quality i 

first rate beds for the tired husbandman place, and it is not there, and after inquiry J ie from experience ^ 1S ” The close observation of Nature b y tbe from every one we have here, and I, as , 

and his family. Let the inner husks be among the several members of tbe family, P • nltural yalue of the urine of a sclents, simply enabled them to select the we ll as many who have tasted them, view 

j , J • • r , ., , , t i r r ot , 1..1 anon Tamwc ihe agricultural\aiue or me urine oi a bes t as sbe pr oduced it. They never at- them as entirely superior. Ihey are either 

saved by the faimer, and bis wife and it turns out that when last seen James gtQck of cattle doe s not appear to be fully ^ tQ | ye her product i 0 ns new char- in the shape of a thick yam potato, or like 

daughters can manufacture them into most took it to fix the gate. It must now be appreciated by farmers generally, if we acteristics> i nde ed, without some., of the a turnip; a great proportion of tbe large 

healthy and agreeable couches. The hard sent for, and as much time spent, and may judge from the recklessness with e j emen ^ ar y knowledge of a later day, such s | ze that form. For my own part, I con- 

pnrls of the husks should be cliDDed off much more in the enquiry, than it would which a large portion of it is suffeied.to at t em nts would have been useless. A scale sider them the most elegant root on a table 


sails. Of the color even he says: 

“honesti 

Spadices, glaucique; color deterrimus albiu 
Et gilvo;” 

The gray and bay for worth and beauty; 
Dull white and dun will fail in duly. 


countries, and is frequently met with in the 
vegetable market here. This has brought 
a note from an esteemed correspondent, 
who knows something of this new variety, 
and he intimates that we shall soon have 
an opportunity ourselves of judging of its 
merits. “ The fact is,” he says, “■ the root 
is different in growth and every quality 


ends of the husks should be clipped off much more in the enquiry, than it would which a large portion ot it is suiterea to at t emp t s wou ld have been useless. A scale sider them the most elegant root on a table <| 

with a pair of shears, and they may be put have taken to return it in the first place, °c3lf‘c^ndSf expTri- seemed to cover the surface of Nature which that I know of, when prepared as the Irish < |< 

in the ticks whole, or what is' better, split beside the trial of patience and good na- “ente made someYears ^Tnce by an intel- they dared not penetrate.. The bold exper- potato; and to me they seen, a connecting 

, , ^ r a ments maae some years since, uy an mtei iments and minu te analysis of modern phi- link between a fine mealy Irish potato and 

in shreds with a hatchell. Such a bed is ture. This is one instance, and one out of ligent f armer , Charles Alexander, near losopby have however opened new paths to a sweet potato .—Mobile Herald. 

soft and pleasant, without the enervating a thousand, which are occurring among the Peebles, Scotland, proved that while four- ^ and d i rected ber r ig bt onward in the ---- 

effects of feathers, and far less expensive careless, both in the bouse and on the farm, teen head of cattle made six loads of solid rQad tQ success> M an now understands that BRAHMIN CATTLE. 

thee mattresses. Tbe, are also very among men, wpmeo and children. ^etae''altimte buSbeMeHn A pair of beautiful natural curiosities, 


effects of feathers, and far less expensive careless, both in the bouse and on the farm 
than mattrasses. They are also very among men, women and children. 


A pair of beautiful natural curiosities, 


durable. 


- And might there not be economy of loam> ren dering it of equal value, load for , ,• {t obedience to the immutable consisting of a Brahmin steer and heifer, re- 
- - j: --1--—F J — :■!- -i:j —--- “ Tin I — - - - • 1 cently brought to this country from the 


( By the way, tbe cheapest and most t j rae j n reading, as in work, or anything load, with the solid excrements. •• ne phys i ca i i mvs which the Creator has estab- cenu y wuuwy i.um me , 

( economical way of keeping horses through e ] se> Some people say they cannot find tried'this experiment fur ten years, and had |j sbed> r Po Chemistry, Meteorology and East Indies, at a cost o near $4,000, are 

; the winter season, where the work is not time to read much without neglecting their indiscriminately used in the same field physiology, modern agriculture is indebted ^ phnnHthp^witl ipv^Vhr^bo'nelesshumo 

heavy, is to cut com stalks and mix them work . Per haps if they would economize "ed‘TarthVand 6 inTthe sug°es 0 f the crop ‘career of imp?ovem“nt -that on the male ’grek^y exceeding that 

' with a little mill-feed. They can be kept time, and not make themselves unnecessary he bad never been ab i e to discover any K t h e S wilderness shall blossom as the on the female in size. Their ears are very 

\ in this way with but little hay or grain, i abo r, they might find more leisure than perceptible difference; he found that his rose »> and the arable portions of the whole long, that of the female being 13 inches in 

J which at the present prices of these articles tbey tb i n k for. compost lasted in its effects as many years , / converted i nto one vast garden, shall length. The horns are straight, and about 

is an item worthy of consideration. T rev savs she reads while tendina balm as b l s best P utre ® ce P‘ J ma ” ure ‘ . Sai* x r. ever y w k ere gladden the hearts of “ millions six inc les in en g }• ® ?? °_ e .^ ^ 

( . 3 Lucy says sne reads wnne tending oaoy. Q 0 j eman> “conclusions of vast importance , 3 , „ fa is pure glossy white, with blue spots in the 

; —Speaking of cheap feed for horses re- g be must be an economist of time. All are dfc . duc i b l e from thisistatement. They J A_ _ _ skin; his height, to the top of the bump, is 

) minds me of the way a friend of mine kept bave not little fingers to point out the pic- speak volumes of instruction; and if we DECOMPOSITION OE TAN- 15 bands inches. The heifer is consid- 

S his horse last winter. He is a clergyman, tures to them, or the great A’s, or the are willing to learn, they must lead to a ‘ ' . , . . erably smaller, and of a handsome brow n 

> , . ,. , n , . 1 , , J , .r' -D T verv material alteration in the construction Tan is at all times slow ot decomposition; cok)n It is said the Brahmin people have 

, and using his horse only about once a week, crooked S,-and when the Rural comes, I T? ” b a ™ » but it may be reduced either by mixing it for age9 past worshipped this particular 

/ thought it best to be as saving of expense take my knitting and sit down and peruse __ with lime, or with stable and barn-yard species of cattle, and to this day reverence 

) in keeping him as possible. Having no pig its pages with interest and pleasure—es- Subsoil Plowing. Tbe Working Far- manure. If by tbe first, on every cart of them as Gods. These two are the only 

> be gave him the slops of the kitchen, which pecially letters from Lucy and Laura.— mer cop j es a por ti 0 n of an article which tan be sbould s P read five bushels of lime, one8 \ n America, and are fully worth a vis- 

I' be soon seemed to relish, and kept him on But perhaps it would be economy of time latp]v aDDe ared in our Daoer headed “Deep ^m his heap in this proportion, cover the it , especially from those who love to con- 

, f A p , , 3 lately appeared in our paper, neaaea u»tep top Wlt h a few inches of earth, and let it template and study the works of nature.— 

^ these and a “jag” of straw which a friend to close these remarks, and leave more plowing wit h a light team,” in which a cor- U e twelve months, then shovel it over, when Cincinnati Gazette. 
j gave him, all winter, and kept him in good room for those better qualified to write for responde nt gave an account of his plowing it will be sufficiently rotten to apply to his- : 

> order with little or no expense for fodder. y 0 ur columns. Emma Jane. ei^ht inches deep at two plowings—with a lands. If by stable and barn yard manure To insure a uniform and even applica- 

Ifthis should meet the eye of my reverend -^ on , adequate to plow four inches at be sbould form a com P? st ’ la y er and la y er of lime, a field may be laid off in 

) friend, I trust he will pardon me for making Seasoning Timber.—N ewly cut timber This we did not consider equal to about two parts tan and one par manure, squares o twen y ee , or any o er siz 

it public for in this day of economy I think placed twelve or fourteen days entirely un- ,7,11 cover the top with earth and let it lie a that may suit the wishes of the owner, and 

it public, ior m tnis aay oi economy a in F ^ then djied F ^ ^ and subsoilu g and should have said so at the few mon ths, occasionally turning it over, to equal quantities of lime applied to each 

( be deserves a special premium. ^.^ d c . g r ’ endered j egs }j ab ] e t 0 warp and time. Prof. Mapes adds, that no farm can let in the atmosphere and excite fermenta- gquare. A half bushel of air-slacked lime 

Greece, n . y., Nov. i, 1851 r. w. l. £ Partial immersion is destructive, be considered in fair culture which has not a tion. In either case, a bushel or two of to each square of twenty feet will give fifty 

! If vou nenlected before cut- and steaming or boiling are dangerous, for s „r/ a «soil of at least eight inches in depth, salt and plaster would be of service, if ad bushels to the acre, which is a liberal ap- 

J Seed Corn.—-I f you neglected before cut 0 = stcam ha » to S0Ine t x te„ t , the . fail i„ .file ded to every twenty loads of he compost, pi,cat,on to begin wlth—Oiio Cult,valor. 

^ ting your corn to save that earliest ripe for nnwpr of dissolving the fibres ■ but the pro- ihl3 1S true ’ y et man y larmers Iau m iais When reduced, tan is an excellent manure. -- 

j seed, do not forget when husking to select port fo n G f an ) 10U r to an inch in thickness res P ect > and lose ln dimlnlshed cr0 P s far If obtainable, unslacked ashes would an- All plants absorb from the ground di- 

I the fairest and best ears from the most thrifty is the usual practice for boiling or steaming more than the increased expense of doing swer better than lime, used in about t e eren juices, a cons an v arm ion o p 
stalks for that purpose. in the dockyards. the work in the best manner. same proportion.-^*. Prot. is, therefore, indespensable. 


- j uc nciu ncvu i I* gig .va “ ' y until “ the wilderness snail piossom as me - ... 

bor, they might find more leisure than perceptible difference; he found that his rose » and the arable portions of the whole long, that of the female being 13 inches in 

ey think for. compost lasted in its effects as many years 1 ^ converte d into one vast garden, shall len S tb ; The horas are straight, and about 

T 1 , a f J- j j as his best putrescent manure.” Said Mr. pverv w h ere gladden the hearts of “millions six inches in length. Ihe color of the steer 

Lucy says she reads while tenchng baby. Colemanj Conclusions of vast importance to be ” S is P ure S losS ? white ’ Wlth bluG Sp ° tS 10 th . 6 

lie must be an economist of time. All are deducihle from thisistatement. They ^ 1 A_ _ skin; his height, to the top of the hump, is 

ive not little fingers to point out the pic- speak volumes of instruction; and if we DECOMPOSITION OE TAN- 15 hands 1-^- inches. The heifer is consid- 

ires to them, or the ?reat A’s, or the are willing to learn, they must lead to a ' ' , . . erably smaller, and of a handsome brow n 

n i pd o _ and wbpn the Rur vl comes I very material alteration in the construction Tan is at all times slow of decomposition; color . It 1S said the Brahmin peopl e> have 
ooked b, ^ and when the I lral comes, i ^ ^ arng „ but [ t ma y be reduced either by mixing it f or a g es pas t worshipped this particular 

;ke my knitting and sit down and peruse _ ._ _ with lime, or with stable and barn-yard spe cies of cattle, and to this day reverence 

3 pages with interest and pleasure—es- g UBS01L Plowing. The Working Far- manure. If by the first, on every cart of tb em as Gods. These two are the only 

scially letters from Lucy and Laura.— rrm ips a nortion of an article which tan be sbould spread five bushels of lime, one8 j n America, and are fully worth a vis- 

• ill n .• a 1 frvvm Vnc VtPQn in nronortion. COVC^r tllG if riOT-vci/'.ioliTT wlin InvA in mn- 


is, therefore, indespensable. 






































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


jkl (lH'Tft I flllFfYl MAY’S VICTORA CURRANT. limbs of transplanted trees, and hence their 

M'UXlltUllMXUl* TT . . trees struggle hard to live, and probably 

iJK?! •?? .s given ,n stan^ still for a year or two to recover; old 
TRENCHING GARDEN SOILS. the Gardener s Chronicle from Us discov- p l anters wiell t u e i r hard-earned better 

, T . „ ,- . erer, Mr. Charlton, a well known nursery- judgment, shorten-back half or two-thirds 

No spot is fit for the cultivation of fruits, man in Northumberland. It appears that of the growth of the current yeai . on a || tbe 

vegetables or flowers, unless it possess a deep ®. om ® 0 years ago, Mr. C., then an appren- leading shoots, in all cases — and in trees 
and well-drained soil. As usually cultiva- JfCapt ^tffg^en^rtHoughtai Cas! ^ r °° tS ’ 

ted, our fields possess less than seven inch- tie, was sent to gather red currants. In the ti n hi ZTllZ ™ S 



and well-drained soil. As usually cultiva- 0 f Capt Smith’s gfrdens, at Hought 
ted, our fields possess less than seven inch- tie, was sent to gather red currants, 
es of mould, which is a depth totally inad- course of his labors he came to a bi 

equate to the growth of fruit trees, i° the row, which bore large, s 

or the production of tap-rooted veg- *' ndt ' then went to his maste 
, ,, 011 , ■, • , f quire what sort it was. He replied 

etables, bo shallow a soil is very liable, notknow . bm went and look J d at 

also, to excess of moisture in wet weather, then remembered that when he nlan 


uc, sum ugmuer reu currants, in me ti] l some balance is res tored, so that their 
. urse o is a ois ic came to a bush, the trees push out vigorous shoots the first year, 

last, in tnfc row WhlP.h In rn-o cnnc Ai. , r , , 9 , - J 9 


A T Y f C I"1 A T U 01 can import them to advantage, and even 

-3 they dare not repeat an order. 

— - 'f'he shawl making was believed by Sam- ; 

LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS uel Lawrence, Esq., to be a business that 

issued from the united states patent office C0ldd he profitably carried on among our- 

For the week ending Oct. 28, 1851. selves. The correctness of his judgment • 

- is attested by those noble structures, the ' 

To M 3 - ron Cory, of Jersey ville, Ill., for improve- Lay State Mills, and those beantiful fnbrics 

ment in seed planters. n °w exhibiting in the Fair of the American < 

To Merritt S. Brooks, of Chester, Ct., for im- Institute. Last, though not least, came the 


i . • ,i 1*11 i . juoii uut vij’uivjua oiiuuAo tuciuat vcar, n „ Airfl j r 

last in the row, which bore laro'e, suoerior nn.i ti i r r i proved r 

e /•+ tt 8 ’ and at the end ot three years are far lamer 

fruit. He then went to his master to n- 0 „a u„ a *, ' , , f , 1,andles - 

XT ,, u , and handsomer than the unpruned head of t„ a 

quire what sort it was. He rep bed lie d d , , A , V ,, loA - 

itL-nna-hn . .J! the young planters. And, finally, young proverIie 


proved means for attaching augurs, &c., to their manufacture of de laines and cashmeres, 
handles. We have not as yet, succeeded in closing 

To A. C. Gailahue, of Metamoras, O., for im- Lie market against the imported article, but 


-~ “ *“ "“J not know; but went and looked at it, and i. , ~ 1 -"" -’ • proveinent in machines for pegging boots and we have succeeded in commanding a full 

also, to excess of moisture in wet weather, then remembered that when he planted the P anters olten w ® st ® mone y ln staking tall shoes. share of the attention of purchasers, and 

and to extreme drouth in dry—both ex- row he lacked one plant, and looking around P. ? nte rtes . ? llJ f ie ™ u P> evca in po- To S. H. Gilman, of Cincinnati, for improve. ere another year rolls its round, the foreign 

. . . _j... - , F s UI1U sitions not windy; while old planters raise u_ __A 


tremes very detrimental to garden culture, the garden found a seedling under a goose- a hillock of earth over the roots eight or 

In the preparation of new plots for small » which he took and planted— ten inches high, thereby steadying the tree, 

, , . , and this proves to be the bush in question „„a * *• ® A : J p ' ’ 

gardens where there is not room for the It was then nronaaated cvlansivafoLu and P r ,°, tectIn g th , e roots till spring, when 


ie It was then propagated extensively, and sold Tl' iT.in 8 T Z T Yi% 

profitable use of the subsoil plow, the oper- as the Houghton Castle Currant It has i b g p ® ettled > tlie y take it away provemeut in oil presses, 
_ ^ . _ x- _ a— _i. v. *Li„ir- _ A . and the tree will stand alone. — Hort. ToFmrWiA 


ment in machines for drying bagasse. 

To Seldon W. Knowles, of Middletown, Ct., 
for improvement in swinging cradles. 

To D. L. Latourette, of St. Louis, Mo., for im- 


ation of trenching does the work up thor- since been called “Victoria” and “Ruby 


oughly and well. 


Castle Red” Currant, by other cultivators, 


The work is performed as-followsUp- a , nd has been received in this country under 
„ , , , , r , the name or May’s Victoria Currant 


; ; on one side of the ground to be deepened 
) ' and pulverized, a trench two feet wide is cut 
j \ with a spade to the depth of at least two 
; l feet,—the earth therefrom being removed 
l ’ to the opposite side of the plot. The trench 
| ! is then widened two feet, the soil removed 

> I over the whole surface to one spade’s depth 

> i at a time, being placed in the trench first 
i ; dug, and of course, in an inverted position. 
) ■ The operation is repeated until the whole 
< > space is dug over to a uniform depth of 
) / two feet, and the soil from the first trench 
/ ) serves to fill the one last opened. If the 
l / subsoil is rather hard and gravelly it may be 

> I ’ loosened thoroughly, and left at the bottom. 
} |; Poor soils should have a coat of manure 
j ; between each layer of earth, and this can 
■; ! be varied according to the character of the 
- ; soil. If light and sandy, clay, ashes, &c., 

! ' will give it consistency; if too heavy, sand, 

{ • lime, muck, and othbr decayed vegetable 
s f matter will tend to make it loose, porous, 
i ) and better adapted to garden purposes. — 
i Trenching should be performed in the fall, 

! and if manures are added, should be re- 
\ peated in the spring to give a thorough ad- 
> mixture to the whole, and fully prepare the 
. | soil for easy and profitable culture. “This,” 

) > says Barry’s Fruit Garden, speaking of 
; ) of trenching, which it describes somewhat 
l ) as above, “ is something like the way to 
) prepare a garden; and let no one say it is 
( > too troublesome or expensive, for in two 
> | years the extra pleasure and profit it will 
, I' yield, will pay for all.” 

} I ’ GATHERING AND KEEPING ROOTS. 


u tue Lree win siuna aion e.—uort. To Frederick Mathushek, of New York, N. Y. 

HYBRID GRAPEY for i m p,_ov, me ,u i.i pianofort.,- 

_ io W. ri. rease, of Dayton, O., for lmprove- 

Dr. Valk, of Flushing, on Long Island ment m the method of moulding kettles with 

,1 T 1 1, ° . , „ ’ snmifs. 


is crossing the Isabella with the Ham¬ 
burgh grape, with apparently as much suc¬ 
cess as the gardeners have had in crossing 
the hardy roses of the north, with the 
monthly roses from warm climates. An ar¬ 
ticle in the Horticulturist for October, gives 
the history of his experiments. We quote 
a passage or two: 


producer will find that to maintain the vol- ( ( ; 
ume of his sales, he must reduce the cost \ 
of his production. [ > 

This is certainly something to gain, and [ i 
should encourage us to still greater exertion. ' , 

If it was possible to awaken in the peo¬ 
ple of the Unite 1 States, sufficient of na- ' jj 
tional pride to lead every one to wear < \ 
American fabrics, as far as they are adapt- 


To Joel Stevens & H. J. Ruggles, of West e d to their use, no other exertion would be 


Poultney, Vt., for improvement in dairy stoves. 

To T. B. Stout <fc J. F. Morell, of Keyport, N- 
J., for improvement in machines for taking yeas 
and nays. 


required. 

Improved Cork Planter.- 


To Jacob Stephan, (assignor to P. A. Schwartz bas been granted to C. C. A AN Every, of 


& J. Stephan,) of Boston, Mass., for improve- 


“ As far as human accuracy can be de- ment ia Cements for grinding cylinders, 


I pended upon, I succeeded in fertilizing the f ° R ' S '. Weaver ’ of Maysville, ^ Ky. for im- tbe improvement consists, says the inventor 

^ ^ r „,, ers 

from the fertilized'seed Absence 'and P rovement in the use of steam t° make zinc white, rotary motion, by which the corn or seed is 

other causes combined,’compelled 0 me^to . To Euclid * ° f Elizabethtown, N. J., for dropped in hills, of nearly any required dis- 

neglect them for more than two years, at im P ro ^ en U nt ‘ u ^ y J uin pers. tance apart, or in drills. The feed rollers 

the end of which time but two of them were ° * .’ ooc ’ 0 oc iebter » • •» or im- are so cons t ruc t e( J, as to separate the ker- 

i; - i provement in apparatus for watering cattle. , . ^ 

All K n °‘u Ti^?°A° d ° r , d i r - T ° Gyrus Roberts & John Cox, of Belleville, " eIs in th e hill 1* Or 2 inches apart. It 

in pots. In^hrspHn^ of 1847 I'planted I,L ’. for improvement in threshing and separating will plant beans, peas, broom-corn, Ac., 

both these seedlings in the open soil, at the gram ' dropping and covering at the same time, 

head of my garden, tacked them to the fence , ^ designs. and will plant two or more rows at a time, 

as they grew, and have rather neglected To Ezra Ripley, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor to according as constructed. 

them than otherwise. I did not prepare ^hollar. Sage & Dunham, of West Troy, N. Y., -—----- 

the earth in any way for their support, nor for desi £ Q for stoves> * A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

have I given them the slightest protection “ —- 

during the last four winters. Last year AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. \Y e find m an English Journal the fol- 

they fruited for the first time—one vine t u u , ,, , , . lowing description of a most ingenious and 

having on it 11 bunches, the other 13. The lT haS be6n re P eatedl y cbar g ed against elaborately constructed clock, made by E. 

fruit was of good size, and very handsome llS as a na ^ lon ’ Liat we are vain-glorious of Henderson, L. L. D., of Liverpool. It has 

looking, but before it was ripe, the poultry our progress in manufactures, and labor been sent to the Great Exhibition, at Lon- 
fancied it, and soon destroyed the whole of hard to convince ourselves that we may soon don > where it will be one of the lions no 
it, much to my regret and annoyance, for be in a situation to provide for our own dou ^ a nd is infinitely better vvorth seeing, 
I now began to watch my vines with more „ on t<, : a , T * • .• ,, we “link, than the Koii-i-noor diamond, 

than ordinary interest. This season they in this respect It is unquestionably one of the British trophies won in the Scindo 

have borne a little more, and on one vine trUe ’ that the Unlted States con tams nearly war two or three years ago, which is to be 
the fruit was beautiful, on the other, (with ad * be elements of a great and pros- exhibited also, great precaution being taken 
a western exposure,) the mildew rather in- perous nation, and these are fast being de- R sbadnot stolen. It is valued at 
jured its appearance. veloped. It is but a few years since we S6Ve 5, a ml l0n i°/ d ? UarS ’ thou S h not lar * 


Vfictor, N. Y., for improvement in seeding 
apparatus, in seed planters. The nature of 
the improvement consists, says the inventor, 
in giving the feed rollers an intermittent 
rotary motion, by which the corn or seed is 


To Euclid Rice, of Elizabethtown, N. J., for dropped in hills, of nearly any required dis- 
,provement in baby jumpers. tance apart, or in drills. The feed rollers 


To S. W. Wood, of Rochester, N. Y., for im- „ , , i , 

,. . r . ’ are so constructed, as to separate the ker- 

provement in apparatus for watering cattle. . _ U 

To Gyrus Roberts & John Cox, of Belleville, ne 3 in Lm LH1 ° r 2 inches apart. It 

Ill., for improvement in threshing and separating will plant beans, peas, broom-corn, Ac., 

g rain - dropping and covering at the same time, 

designs. and will plant two or more rows at a time, 

To Ezra Ripley, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor to according as constructed. 
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WONDERFUL CLOCK. 


[jured its appearance. veloped. It is but a few years since we 

My tjyo seedhngs from the Hamburgh looked to our transat | anlic neighbors for 
fertilized by the Isabella, have lived through , ,, . 5 .< 


much neglect, and borne triumphantly the near ^ ad our m:lnu factured article. A sa ys the Liverpool Albion, “ that, in many 


frosts of four winters. They are at this mo- g^ ance at the catalogue of goods in every of the motions by wheelwork, it will not 
ment in as good health as can be under the Lay use, in the way of general hardware, err a minute in 1000 years. These calcu- 
u. HRV , q Frnif circumstances, and fully deserving of the mechanic’s tools, farm implements and ma- lations we und erstapd, have received the 
utmost care. The fruit so far has not been c Um,ld unqualified approbation of the leading sci- 


In reply to some inquiries ou the time Bj* thus described io BWs Fruit u imostTa7e The frui so far has not been ^ ‘J™™™ ^ifiei S i 

of gathering carrots, beets, to, and the G * r ^. n ; „ „„ ar as large as the Hamburgh, but it is thiu t™* 7 ’ >» M ^<7 «he moslt skepttcal en ^ fic men and astronomers of the°day, 

best mode of preserving them through the i.. rT „ ° r , l f° n Cast e. — cry s ] i i Ilne{ j > an( i has a soft and pleasant pulp tbat aS a ^ atlon we bave abundant cause bo th in Britain and foreign countries. The > 

winter, we would say that as far as our lonl^■ hS^o'n'the wholly unlike the Isabella. Is it hardy? of pride and congratulation in the exhibi- clock will show the minutes and hours of ) 

knowledge extends, nothing is gained by gone; distinguished at once‘ by its remark- I h?™ told you what I certainly know and tiou of so much skill and progress in the the Gay; the sun’s place m the eliptie; the | 

, .- -7, u . 6 fa , , a ui , J L - L , 1 believe, that my seedlings are as hardy as the manufacture of these articles day of the month, perpetually, and take 1 

leting either beets or earrols stand out la- ably long bunches, and bright red color, lhe l A beai .= fruit , the manutac are ot these articles. |e / into the £ oon . s ; 

ter than October, though should not winter and 1 ^ th e foliage which is quite distinct, Haraburgh in every thin but J ze . better The recent exhibition of American man- p i ace and pha9es; the apparen t diurnal rev- 

set in they will not be injured by remaining quite flTandf Y U 11 1 “t h eultivation may give them that. In foliaae ufactures and machines at Hyde Park seems olutions of the moon; the ebb and flow of < 

ungathered. Parsnips may remain all win- backwards at theses 7 tLThootTaronot the Y more nearl y ^semble the Hamburgh, to have awakened our English friends to a the sea at any port in the world; the golden J 

ter with manifest improvement, and turnips so stout and erect as those of the cherry though s om e of my friends here think them knowledge that we were no mean compet- number, exact solar cycle, Roman indiction. ; 

continue growing until the ground becomes currant. . stratei’” “® ^ ;“s for the trade of all parts of the world. oTthe rising add setog rfjhesZn j 

ru ( u1 ' TIMELY HINTS ON TRANSPLANTING. Some thief who had a good taste in grapes ^ is true we are large importers of I rench, every day of the year, with its terms and i 


chiuery, should satisfy the most skeptical approbation of the leading sci- 

. J ’ T . . / , U011 entihe men and astronomers of the day, 

fhof nc q N ahnn xxra iiqvq oKnmlunf r.1 .1 • •, » 1 * • . _ J 7 


day of the month, perpetually, and take 
leap year into account; the moon’s age, 
place and phases; the apparent diurnal rev- 


continue growing until the ground becomes curr ant. 
frozen. __ 


( . ^ TIMELY HINTS ON TRANSPLANTING. Some thief who had a good taste in grapes true large impuriers 01 rrenen, every day of the year, with its terms and 

j Beets are best kept for winter use in box- t _ -- stole all the product of these vines for the German and English goods, but we venture fixed and moveable feasts. The day of the 

> es or barrels of dry sand in the cellar. — Novices in planting always think it quite present, year except a mildewed bunch the opinion that seven-eighths of what we week will be indicated, and the year will be 

. ! Carrots may be piled in conical heaps in suffici ® nt to .P lace tb e roots of the nevyly which Dr. Yalk sent to the editor of the do import, leaving out of the list the heavy re g isfcer ed for 10,000 years past or to come. 
( a. £.u 1 ... r moved tree in the earth apam: old nlant- iilhipist wVin oottc r.f if • , ... ...... Th(» nniukpst. mnvinrr -wVippI will l-mmlim 


the field, and covered with straw wUL -i tree ln th e earth again; old plant- Horticulturist, who says of it: „ oodg are art ; 

1 ; 1 . .• e , , . * 1 ers ta ^ e care to prepare deep and wide “The bunch of grapes referred to by Dr , 

0 it coating of earth, to be increased as holes—throwing out all the clayey or poor Yalk, reached us in excellent order.^ At msbed near ^ 7 


goods, are articles that could either be fur- The wheel r " volve in 

... , .. , one minute, the slowest in 10,000 years 

men aH nr»orlT7 qi nm11 of hrvrv^o /~v*» K/i , J 


as well at home, or be dis- f r om this date. 


parent diurnal revolution of the moon is ac¬ 
complished in 24 hours, 50 minutes, 28 


reaching it, the better. 

A CHALLENGE TO HORTICULTURISTS. 

F riend Moore :—Five years ago I be¬ 
gan to set out an orchard. This Fall, I 


uuGHHUGmum nail! vc gi ap^-— r e- and trarmino-s of rovallv nr tbp nararlp nnrl cu mpnsueu 111 ^ Hours, ou minutes, 28 

sembhng the dark colored foreign grapes. ° ^ seconds and 379,882,268 decimals of asec- 

There can be no doubt that this is the first ma g mhcence of th e titled names and cus- on j > wb i cb an error of one minute 


broken ones-knowing very well that such There can be no doubt that this°is the first raa g nificence of th e tit 
roots, if not cut oft, lead to a diseased con- genuine cross between the foreign grapes t° ms of the old world, 
dition of things under ground. _ and our natives, and if the crost realizes If we could learn i 

Y oung planters are content with shovel- the promise of this single bunch—evidently c *. „ i , -i ‘ 

ling in the earth upon the roots and tramp- a poor sample of the product of the vine_ oom or ant prosperi y 

ing it down with the foot till the tree is this new seedling of Dr. Valk’s will soon - tbe USe ° f SUch ° f 


too fast at the end of 1470 


and our natives, and if the cross realizes If we could learn practically that our stars wdl make a revolution in 23 hours, 
the promise of this single bunch-evidently comfort and p rosp erity would be promoted 5d . I ? inutes ’ 4 seconds ’ / nd 09,087,384 
a poor sample of the product of the vine— , fur f , - which gives an error of one minute too 

this new seedling of Dr. Valk’s will soon - 1 ie use of sucb of our own fabrics as j s j QW afc tbe termination of 589,152 years. 


( l gathered from one Baldwin apnle tree VT'7 uu , , tblS new seed,ln g ot Dr - VaIk ’ s soon - v ;., , slow at the termination of 589,152 years. 

' i three bushels of Hip fi fr J l f quite firm—by which many hollows are left become widely sought after. The fact that meet our wants, there would be little need The synodical revolution of the moon is 

I -r, , T , . r , ’ rom a uader tlie tree and among the roots— hybrids may be raised, being settled, we of political economists to read us homilies done by the wheels 29 days, 12 hours, 44 

( Rhode Island Greening two and a half, whereby mouldy roots, feeble growth and shall expect to see a new and delicious class on our duties as citizens of a New World, minutes, 2 seconds, and 872,544,288 deci- 


from a Roxbury Russet a half bushel of °L en death ensues; old planters make it a of hardy grapes springing up in this coun¬ 
apples, all equal to the samples I send vou * P°j nt to . see w itb their own eyes and try, admirably adapted for the table and for 
- - - - J \ leel wlth their own fingers that the fine soil wine, and perfectly suited to our climate.” 


My manner of cultivation is set forth in a _ y ym. w , , , . , »-r- j -. . , , m ua»o, u uuuis, v 

pamphlet I published this foil r f i r eaches . ev f r J ^bre, and that not a single supply the demand, but to do it at prices minutes n sec0 nds, and 53,322,496 deci- 

challpniyp thp TT , * urt ber hollow is left among the larger roots.— Work for the Week.—I f not done be- which virtually exclude foreign fabrics of mals of a second, which will make an error 

« 3 i fn' 6 , , l CS 0 P rod nce as . oung p anters bury a tree three or four fore, examine your young trees, where you of that class from our market, as the sub- of one minute too slow in 1806 years. The 

fane samples of Peach, Cherry, Plum, Pear, 'aches deeper tfaan it stood before-by budded, and loosen the ties, or take them j oine d extract from tbe New York Drv "lock will go 100 years without requiring 
Apricot and Nectarine trees as mine, for ? hl f, h *?“. r00ts ar « P u ‘ S ° ^ be '? w the altogaber. . U"? 1J^ “ t, 7 to be wound up which is unequalled in h<? 

the time they have been set. The amile 'n, '' ,r' ueIlc0t ’ 0 tbe air that the tree If the trees stand in a soil somewhat ' ' ’ P 3a - vs ' rological science. The clock contains about 

trees when transplanted were 6 to 7 fL* UoifL ^ ^ “J? ° r f e th ® lfe ° f heavy and liable to be thrown up by the The manufacturers of Europe are obliged 170 wheels and pinions, and upwards of 

hi - h oh „ r ; R fee ‘ half - sta ™ d JDCna'cant for years, scarcely f r0 st, scatter straw, refuse hay, corn butts, to retire from the field, leaving American 300 distinct pieces.” 

& ^ P u 1 trees the same. growing at all, old planters plant the tree or the branches of evergreens about them, producers to supply American consumers. 

Ilie orchard contains 1,200 peach, 1,500 scarcely so deep a as before,^knowing^ that Sow pomace, if you desire to increase Dirst, we obtained the market on brown 


on our duties as citizens of a New World, minutes, 2 seconds, and 872,544,288 deci- 

We are glad to know that in many branches mids a secon( l, and this give an error of 

e c , A. i one miaute too fast m 1167 years. The 

of manufacture, we are able not only to -j i • , . oa _ , J ® 

. v sideral year is done in 365 davs, 6 hours, 9 

supply the demand, but to do it at prices minutes 11 seconds, and 53,3*22,496 deci- 


a 7 —9 - I - , .. . u i • • »» ** juju*. uu tuucaac -*• v w** m*vhu A Hint to Blacksmiths.—T he cutting 

pear, 200 cherry, and 200 apple trees. I ,™ ots run down easily, though it is y 0 ur nursery. See that your cherry, apri- cottons, and the production of bleached of bars of iron or pipes with the chisel is a 
sold from five peach trees last summer $25 to run fP- y- 01111 ^ planters C ot and peach stones are well mixed with g° ods followed as a natural consequence.— laborious and tardy process. By the fol- 

worth of fruit. Lewis Rttutts 6V ^ ’ U . lch i wb en sand and placed in the cellar.— IY E. Far. fben attempted prints. The victory on lowing mode the same end is attained more 

Cencsee si., Rochester, Nov., i8oi. b ' , S round « e ttle3, they find their trees too --- — these goods is within our grasp already ; im- speedily, easily and neatly : Bring the iron 

YZ,. wcre larep . . nnnl _ f e .? p °| d P la “ tdrs plaut , them on , a sl 'gbt Mr. J. D. Galloway has sent in a twig porter after importer is abandoning the im- to a white heat, and then fixing it in a vice, 

our best citizens, and, as his letter and fruitsprove* a most .V °° ’ y | W llc b> when the ground settles, from a quince bush fifteen inches in length portation of the British article. We next apply the common saw, which, without be- 

datfon^ndTmSn. we^shThf 16 "' * v Stand P recise ^ as tb ey ought. containing ten quinces of the largest class, attempted the cassimere fabric, and have ing turned on the edge, or injured in any 

our waders who have, or can, surpass him in the , 1 oun g planters, with their fine tender- It is the curiosity of the season.— Wayne reduced the importation so low, that none respect, will divide it as easily as if it were 


auy of our readers who have, or can, suipaw him in the I oun S P lanlers » Wltn tlieir line tender- It IS the 
truit line. Eds. heartedness, cannot bear to shorten the Sentinel. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. We find in an English Journal the fol- 

” . lowing description of a most ingenious and 

It ^ as b eei * repeatedly charged against elaborately constructed clock, made by E. 

_ _ _ _a!_ iL.i __ _1 r TT_1_ T T T\ r tt • i -r * , 


don, where it will be one of the lions no 
doubt, and is infinitely better worth seeing, 
we think, than the Koh-i-noor diamond, 


several millions of dollars, though not lar¬ 
ger than a smifll hen’s egg. 

“ It (the clock,) is calculated so finely,” 


that as a Nation we have abundant cause bo th in Britain and foreign countries. The 
of pride and congratulation in the exhibi- clock will show the minutes and hours of 


> ,1 • rill* U *1 1 * • J J *^*»VA*V*A 11* v/xxvyvyAAV/llU UUICI, Jr)u l . . -- - -- - 

, me increase ot cold renders it necessary, sub-soil, and mixing the good soil with plen- first sight the bunch resembles that of the P ensed wlth entlrel y- rh ere is too much To show the very erreat accuracy of the < 

, Turnips keep well in the same way. All ^ manure or compost. New planters Isabella—the grapes being hung somewhat °f a disposition to ape the fashions of the motions in this complicated clock, a few of \! 

) mots should be protected from the air and f e P| a F^ l . ie 10 ^ ts as tb ey are broken loosely upon it. But the berries are round French capital, forgetting that, as plain re- tbe periods may be noted, namely, the ap- \ i 

\ %ht as far as possible, and the nearer the arounu'old nfonter^farUn^v ~bk c ker than the Isabella, and totally dis- publicans, we have little need of the tinsel parent diurnal revolution of the moon is ac- jj 

a. , . .i r . . grouna, oici planters Cc^rciully smootii tiiG tinct iu flavor from our native irraDGS_re- j r ^ i , comolishGcl in 24 hours 50 minnfps 9R ' 

! tomperature to the freezing point, without ends of all bruised roots and cut off all semhlimr tbe dark colored for£„ P „ and trappings of royalty, or the parade and ' „ , „ 7n 0B „ 28 ( 


beside those engaged in supplying tailors, I a carrot!— Am. Midler . 
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: ©trufalicmul. 

\ BY L. WETHERELL. 

S ____ 

AT WHAT AGE SHALL CHILDREN BE 
SENT TO SCHOOL? 

Friend Wetiierell: —At •what age 
| ought children to commence going to 
| school ? This may appear to many a very 
trifling matter, yet it is of importance, for 
it frequently affects the physical and intel¬ 
lectual powers of the child so as to infiu- 
i ence him through life. Some are in favor 
i of having them commence as early as three 
or four years of age, others think that five 
or six is soon enough to confine a child’s 
I' instinctive restlessness to school discipline, 

I and many believe that seven or even eight 
is as soon as the physical powers and men¬ 
tal energies of the child can submit to 
scholastic drill without experiencing delete- 
| rious effects. 

Children who are sent to school to learn 
the rudiments of letters, (at whatever age 
l they begin) have to undergo a severe train- 
‘ ing, they can do nothing to advance their 
studies, but when the teacher is employed 
; with them, which is only a small portion of 
the time that they spend in the school 
» room, yet they are required to sit for hours 
) perfectly idle, both body and mind, which 
would impair the energies of mature age. 
But how much more rninous must be its 
effects on the youthful mind. It impairs 
their health, stupifies their minds, and too 
often creates a dislike for school and a dis- 
’ taste for learning, which cannot be re- 
; moved. 

Yet youth is the time to learn. A child 
at five will learn its letters and ahs. sooner 
) than at twelve because they are merely im- 
, prcssions to be made on the memory. But 
what must be done ? Children ought to 
commence learning soon, yet must not be 
) sent to school when young. Teach them 
at home. No child should ever be sent to 
’ school to learn its letters or its abs, provi¬ 
ding that there is one in the house who 
< knows them. 

Let the child receive its first lessons by 
’ its mother’s side, or on its father’s knee, and 
it will prevent the grevious task of sitting 
- for hours on a bench like'a stump, which 
too frequently makes it a dunce, and it will 
) also create in parents an interest in their 
> children’s progress in learning, which gen- 
I erally makes them scholars, and never fails 
1 ■ of giving the first rudiments of learning. 

| If the State has to take charge of schools, 

' and regulate them by Legislative edicts, 
make it the imperious duty of parents to in¬ 
i' struct their offspring in the first rudiments 
of letters at home. But I am not in favor 
of regulating schools nor any parental duty 
by Legislative edicts, for whenever it is 
attempted, it always weakens or destroys, 
instead of improving them. 

But let public opinion be brought to bear 
upon it, so as to stimulate parents to per- 

I form the imperious, and most sacred duty 
which they owe their children, the training 
of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers,—for it is not for want of time nor 
/ means that they neglect that pleasing task, 

' and most important duty. There are none 
| who do not spend more time in frivolity and 
j folly, and more money in making a vain 
display, than would be necessary to educate 
s their children. 

\ Make it more of a disgrace for a mother 
| to have a child five years old without hav- 
ing taught it its letters, than it would be to 
1 send it to church, with an every day garb 
) on, and it will do more for the advancement 
\ of learning, than State bounties or Legis- 
' lative edicts for the benefit of schools can 
> ever do. 

Stimulate parents to train their children 
in the path of duty, and love of virtue, for 
( if we ever have an industrious, moral,—and 
; intelligent community, the germ must be 
( planted in the infant mind, and the parent 
| must be the teacher. g. 

Remarks. —The inquiry of our corres- 
) pondent, is one whose answer must ever 

i depend upon circumstances. If parents 
are competent to superintend the entire ed¬ 
ucation of their children, and can give the 
requisite time and attention to the work, 
! they are the most suitable persons to do it. 
( The best educated children that we have 
( known, are those who have been educated 
< in the family by their parents. To such 
\ parents as can and are willing to educate 
) their own children we would say, that 

l * 


they should never “ commence going to ; 
school ” out of the family, until of age. To j 
such parents as are unwilling, or unable to 
teach their children, and consequently neg¬ 
lect them, we would say that unless you 
employ a teacher in your family to instruct 
and train your little ones, you cannot 
commence sending them to a good school 
too soon after they can talk. An expe. 
rienced teacher says, “ that valuable as 
training is at any age, still you increase it 
geometrically in power, as you descend in 
age; for if training at twelve years of age 
be calculated, as one —at nine, it is as two 
—at seven, as four —at five, as eight —and 
at three years of age, as sixteen. Thus 
children, at three years of age, are sixteen 
times more easily, therefore more efficient¬ 
ly trained, than at twelve years of age.” 

We need not do more than say to 
thoughtful parents, that the proper training 
of your children is one of the greatest re¬ 
sponsibilities that rests upon you—for such 
will readily admit it, though many act, we 
regret to say, as if they did not feel it.— 
None who have the early training and in¬ 
structing of the young can be too vigilant 
in this great work. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

Messrs. Editors: —For some time past 
I have been a reader of your paper, and 
have been much pleased and instructed by 
its varied contents. The Educational De¬ 
partment has been characterized by advice 
which should be heeded by all who take 
upon themselves the responsibilities of the 
teacher. This at least, is my judgment of 
their character. 

But my purpose is to speak of the quali¬ 
fications of teachers. In the first place, in 
order to instruct, a person must have knowl¬ 
edge to impart, and be, secondly, as the 
Scriptures advise, “ apt to teach.” The 
opinion has been advanced, that all knowl¬ 
edge obtained in the present life, is but a 
qualification for the better enjoyment of the 
life which is to come. If this be so, and it 
is ably sustained by Rev. Thomas Dick, is 
it not conclusive to a rational mind that 
those entrusted with the care of youth, 
should be able from experience to under¬ 
stand the aims and ends of life, that they 
may rightly guide and influence the tender 
minds whose mental training is in their 
hands? The impressions received in child¬ 
hood are the most powerful and permanent 
of any by which we may be influenced. 

In the language of another: “ By learn¬ 
ing a man may acquire knowledge; by 
knowledge reduced to practice, experience; 
and from knowledge and experience, wisdom 
is derived. The learning got from books 
or the study of language is of little use to 
any man unless applied to the practical 
purposes of life.” What then is to be done ? 
Should not the patrons of common schools 
see to it, that the teachers employed are 
not only well-informed, but that they are 
those who carry out practically in their 
lives the wisdom with which they would 
have the minds of their children imbued. 
Example is powerful, and the influence of 
the teacher almost unlimited in its sway for 
good or evil. The hearts of the young are 
as clay in the hands of the potter, if their 
teacher succeed in awakening and interest¬ 
ing their affections. n. r. t. 

O 

A WESTERN SCHOOL. 

Our traveling associate in one of his 
rambles fell in with a school in Whiteside 
county, Ill., which shows what can be done 
for self-improvement where there is a deter¬ 
mination to succeed. It was held at a log 
house two evenings in the week, and was 
taught by a young^ man, perhaps eighteen 
years of age, who had been abroad at 
school. The pupils were the men and 
women of the region, some of them com¬ 
ing as far as five and six miles, having fam¬ 
ilies which in some cases came along with 
them. The only exercise of the evening 
was arithmetical, and the lesson for that 
evening was in cancellation. The young 
man who led the class, thoroughly under- 
stood his business, and led off in gallant 
style—drilling the members on the black 
board with the greatest thoroughness. 

Some of the pupils stated that, having 
been born on the ground, and growing up 
while there were no schools, they felt need 
of more thorough knowledge of arithmetic 
than they were in possession of. 

One of them also stated that in his dis¬ 
trict there were but five families, yet they 
were proceeding to build a school house.— 
Tney needed it as a place of meeting to¬ 
gether for all public purposes, whether they 
could keep a school or not.— Prairie Far. 
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THEORY OF WINDS. 

The density of the air, like that of other 
bodies, is increased by cold, and diminished 
by heat. In the equatorial regions, the at¬ 
mosphere is more highly heated, and con¬ 
sequently more rarified, than on other por¬ 
tions of the globe, while the colder and 
denser portions of air pressing from either 
side against it, cause it to rise and the 
colder air rushes in to fill its place. Here 
then is the origin of the currents from the 
poles to the equator, which are princi¬ 
pally near the surface of the earth; and 
from the equator to the poles, which are 
principally in the higher regions of the at¬ 
mosphere. But there is a new element to 
be taken into consideration, in estimating 
the direction of the polar currents. As the 
earth revolves upon its axis from west to 
east, and the motion on its surface is great 
at the equator, while there is no motion at 
the poles, we see that the eastward velocity 
of any place on the earth’s surface, depends 
upon its position. 

Now if a current of air start from the 
north pole to the equator, at each sucessive 
step it comes in contact with a portion of 
the earth’s surface that possesses a greater 
eastward velocity than itself, and as it re¬ 
quires some time for the earth to impress 
upon it, its own velocity, it constantly falls 
behind; that is, it assumes a direction more 
and more westerly, as it approaches the 
equator, and is changed from a north to a 
north-east wind. A current from the south 
pole will, for the same reason, be changed 
from a south to a south-east wind. But 
these two currents from the north-east and 
south-east, meeting each other within the 
tropics, unite in an easterly wind, which is 
usually termed the trade wind. The air 
within this region is in equilibrium, and it is 
called the region of calms. In the upper 
regions of the air, the currents from the 
equator to the poles, are deflected eastward, 
for the same reason that the polar currents 
are deflected westward. But these atmos¬ 
pheric currents are very far from being 
regular, owing to local causes, some of which 
we will now examine. An island situated 
in the tropics becomes much more highly 
heated during the day, than the surround¬ 
ing sea, and the air above it becoming heated 
and rarified rises, while the cooler air from 
the surrounding sea, rushes in to fill its 
place, and causes a current from the sea to 
the land. But since the land also parts 
with its heat sooner than the sea, this pro¬ 
cess will become reversed during the night. 
Here then is the origin of those aerial cur¬ 
rents known by the name of land and sea 
breezes. In the Indian Ocean, the trade 
wind instead of being an east wind, is 
changed alternately into a north and south 
wind. The cause of this will readily ap¬ 
pear from an examination of the map of the 
eastern continent. Large masses of land 
compose the greater surface north of the 
equator, while the southern portion consists 
principally of water. While the sun is 
north of the equator, the greater portions of 
Africa and Asia, are highly heated, and the 
rarified air ascending by cooler currents 
from the south; but when the southern 
portions have become heated in their turn, 
and the lands north of the equator have 
rapidly lost their heat by radiation, the pro¬ 
cess will be reversed. Here then is the 
origin of the monsoons, which blow alter¬ 
nately six months north and south. 

In the neighborhood of Cape Yerde 
Islands, is a tract usually denominated the 
rainy sea. Here vessels are sometimes be¬ 
calmed for several weeks, the air being in 
a perfect state of equilibrium. The north¬ 
ern portion of Africa is at this time highly 
heated, and hence the eastward tendency 
of the Atmosphere in the vicinity of 
the islands. But this eastward tendency 
is balanced by the trade winds. These 
calms are frequently interrupted by sudden 
and violent winds, when one of these forces 
prevails over the other. 

As our limits permit us only to glance at 
the more obvious properties of the atmos¬ 
phere, we will proceed to consider the effect 
it produces on the distribution of rains, with¬ 
out which our earth would be a desert.— 
When the moisture that passes into the air 
by evaporation becomes slightly condensed, 
a cloud is formed. When the air possesses 
as much moisture as it is capable of retain¬ 


ing, it is said to be saturated. If in this 
state it become condensed, its capacity for 
retaining moisture, w'ill become diminished? 
and its vapor will be precipitated in the 
form of rain. This effect is produced by 
the reduction of its temperature, in conse¬ 
quence of meeting with cold currents of air, 
or with elevated land of a temperature lower 
than itself. If the temperature of the air 
be raised it will be expanded, and its ca¬ 
pacity for moisture increased, but if its tem¬ 
perature be diminished, its capacity for 
moisture is also diminished. Now if a cur¬ 
rent of air come in contact with anything 
colder than itself, so as to reduce its tem¬ 
perature, it will be contracted in volume, 
and part with its moisture. It is on the 
same principle that a sponge parts with 
whatever water it contains, when pressed 
by the hand. Whenever breezes from the 
sea, charged with moisture, encounter cold 
currents, or mountain summits covered with 
snow, a fall of rain or snow follows. If, on 
the other hand, a current of air charged 
with moisture from the sea, should pass 
over a tract that possesses a high tempera¬ 
ture, like that of the Desert of Sahara, it 
would become so expanded, and its capaci¬ 
ty for moisture so increased, that no rain 
would fall. It appears that the fall of rain 
depends not only on the nature and direc¬ 
tion of the winds, but on the physical con¬ 
dition of the country, over which they pass. 

I It will be readily understood that the winds 
I exert a powerful influence on climate. 

The cold currents of the atmosphere from 
the north, moderate the excessive heat of 
the torrid zone, while the warm currents 
from the torrid zone, mitigate the rigors of 
the frigid zone. In the temperate zones, 
the prevailing winds are from the west, and 
being occasioned by the return of the trade 
winds, they are for the most part warm.— 
Thus the winds that strike the western 
coast of Oregon are warm, and serve to 
elevate the temperature of the regions over 
which they pass, until coming in contact 
with the summits of the Rocky Mountains, 
which are covered with perpetual snow, 
they part with their heat, and become as 
chilling as the northern winds. It is ow¬ 
ing principally to this cause, that the west¬ 
ern shores of North America are so much 
warmer than the eastern in the same lati¬ 
tude. In a like manner we shall find the 
western shores of Europe warmer than the 
eastern, and though there are other causes 
that exert a powerful influence, yet the 
warm west winds from the Atlantic, and 
the still warmer winds from the south, which 
have crossed the burning desert of Sahara 
contribute in a very great degree to the 
mild climate of Western Europe, in a lati¬ 
tude in which Russia and Siberia suffers 
all the rigors of a frigid climate. 

But let us examine a little farther the ef¬ 
fect of the winds on the distribution of 
rain. As the amount of vapor that the air 
will contain depends upon its temperature 
and consequent expansion, we should ex¬ 
pect that more rain would fall in the torrid 
t^an in the temperate zones. Observation 
establishes the fact, that in the equatorial 
regions, there is the greatest amount of 
rain, and this amount diminishes gradually 
as we approach the poles. There are how¬ 
ever many exceptions to this rule, owing to 
local causes, a few of which we will notice. 

Although the air over the ocean, is sat¬ 
urated, yet less rain falls upon the sea, than 
on the land, in proportion to its surface, as 
there are no elevated lands or mountain 
ranges to condense the vapor. Upon the 
land, the aqueous vapor is principally in the 
lower strata of the air, yet it is ascertained 
that more rain falls in the elevated regions 
than on the level of the sea. This is owing 
to the fact, that in the more elevated re¬ 
gions, the saturated air is more liable to 
meet with colder currents, and highlands 
of a temperature much lower than itself.— 
Wherever the wind blows steadily from the 
land to the sea, the aqeous vapors will be 
kept from the land, which will become a 
desert In South America we have exam¬ 
ples of winds blowing steadily from sea to 
land, and from land to sea. On the eastern 
coast, the trade wind blowing steadily from 
the Atlantic carries to the continent those 
immense supplies of moisture, which be¬ 
come condensed and furnish the waters of 
the Amazon. But the same winds, having 
passed the Andes, have parted with their 
moisture, and bring no rain to fertilize the 
country between the Andes and the Pa¬ 


cific. Here stretches along the coast for > ' 
1,600 miles, a desert tract, in which rain > < 
seldom or never falls. Wherever the An- < 
des have a great elevation, their summits J j 
act as condensers, and rob the winds of their \ ; 
moisture, which then pass cold and dry to j ' 
the Pacific. The vapors arising from the ( ; 
Pacific, which with west winds would fer^ \ j 
tilize this arid region, are constantly borne ■ < 
westward by the trade winds, so that in \ 
many places on the Pacific coast, a shower : ' 
is unknown. _ | 

The same principle may be observed up- , j j 
on the western coast of Norway, where the ; i 
high table-lands, extending to the coast, \ ; 
condense the vapors as they approach the { { 
land, and cause almost a continual fall of ( . 
rain upon the western shores, while in the < < \ 
interior and eastern portion, the atmosphere { < 
is clear and cold. In Asia, the mountain S 
chains hold such a position as to effectually : j' 
exclude the vapors which the winds would < • 
waft from the ocean, to fertilize a large ) ; 
portion of its surface, that is now a desert. ; 
From the principles already explained, we < 
learn the cause of the constant, the peri- < i 
odical, and the variable winds, and the ef- ^ < 
feet they produce on the distribution of ( : 
rains; it remains to examine a little farther, ; ' 
the effect they produce on the temperature 1 j 
of different localities. A little observation < . 
will convince us that in the temperate zone, < { 
the western shore of every continent is j < 
warmer than the eastern. So great is this > < 
difference between the Atlantic and Pacific < J 
coasts of North America, that the same \ < 
mean temperature is experienced on the < - 
Pacific coast, as is found on the Atlantic, 13 j 
degrees farther south. If we compare the 
eastern shores of North America with the [ j 
western shores of Europe, we find a similar \ 
difference. The harbor of St. Johns, New- c \ 
foundland, has been frozen with ice, as late < 
as June, while the port of Liverpool, situ- < < 
ated two degrees farther north, is never 
known to be frozen, in the depth of winter. : ; 
Comparing again the Western and Eastern \ < 
portions of Europe, we find a corresponding ; 
difference in temperature. < \ 

In these examples the higher tempera- < \ 
ture of the western shores, is occasioned by < 
the west winds, which prevail a greater por- > 
tion of the time, and which, being a portion ' 
of the returning trade winds, are warm, and : \ 
communicate their temperature to the first \ 
lands with which they come in contact.— < 

But the same winds having crossed in their < 
course mountain chains, whose summits are i \ 
covered with perpetual snow, have parted ■ J 
with their, warmth and become as chilling j 
as the northern winds. We find the clir < ; 
mate depends not alone upon latitude, but ; 

is modified by the winds, and other causes, < 

J % # ( ( 

not connected directly with our subject. j : 

A. M. Williams. ) ] 


Fairmount, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 



A BEAUTIFUL LESSON. 


Dr. Alexander, on Christian Experi- \ < 
ence, says:— \ | 

“ I was once on a visit to a friend, who < \ 
requested me to accompany her to see a j j 
sick woman, supposed to be near her end. ) < 
The house was not a cabin, but a mere ' 
wreck of a once comfortable dwelling.— < \ 
Every appearance of comfort was absent. ) 
The partitions appeared to have been taken ) | 
down, and the whole house turned into one s < 
room. There was no glass in the windows, < \ 
but that mattered not—it was summer.— \ ■ 
Upon entering the desolate place, I saw a j . 
sick woman lying on a miserable bed, un- j j 
able to raise her head from the pillow, and ) < 
attended only by an aged mother, above 80 < 

years of age, and a little daughter about 1 \ \ 

or 8. Here, indeed, seemed to be the very ■ | 
picture of wretchedness; and I was told < 
that the brute of a husband generally came <■ \ 
home drunk, and never gave her a kind or ] < 
soothing word. j i 

Hear the conclusion. I verily thought, 
before I left the house, that this was the ; ' 
happiest woman I ever saw. Pier devout ' 
and tender eye was sweetly fixed on heaven. < 
Her countenance was serene, and illumined \ { 
with a heavenly smile.” { \ 

Little does he know of human nature, ' j 
and less of gospel charity, who expects to 
root out the prejudices either of individu- ) \ 
als or societies by unkindness, to extinguish 1 \ 
animosity by violence, or a spirit of re- J | 
venge by want of confidence. — Bishog) j j 
Watson. 

Usefulness is confined to no station, and < j 
it is astonishing how much good may be < j 
done, and what may be effected by limited j ; 
means, united with benevolence of heart j 
aud activity of mind. j 
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TRENTON FALLS. 

Our engraving this week, rep¬ 
resents the “first fall” of the 
series of cascades at Trenton, 

Oneida county. N. Y., where the 
West Canada Creek, the princi¬ 
pal branch of the Mohawk, pours 
over a precipice thirty-three feet 
high, extending when the water 
is abundant, across the whole 
breadth of the chasm. The scene¬ 
ry of Trenton Falls has been so 
inimitably depicted by N. P. 

Willis, in his “Rural Letters,” 
that we can do no better than to 
copy his description:— 

“The peculiarity of Trenton 
Falls, I fancy, consists a good deal 
in the space in which you are 
compelled to see them. You walk 
a few steps from the hotel, through 
the wood, and come to a descend¬ 
ing staircase of a hundred steps, 
the different bends of which are 
so overgrown with wild shrubbery, that 
you cannot see the ravine till you are fairly 
upon its rocky floor. Your path hence, up 
to the first fall, is along a ledge cut out of 
the base of the cliff that overhangs the tor¬ 
rent; and when you get to the foot of the 
descending sheet, you find yourself in very 
close quarters with a cataract—rocky walls 
all around you — and the appreciation of 
power and magnitude, perhaps, somewhat 
heightened by the confinement of the place 
— as a man would have a much more re¬ 
alizing sense of a live lion, shut up with 
him in a basement parlor, than he would of 
the same object, seen from an elevated and 
distant point of view. 

“The usual walk (though this deep cave, 
open at the top.) is about half' a mile in 
length, and its almost subterranean river, 
in that distance, plunges over four prcci- 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

POETRY. 

. 

BY E. M. PHILLIPS. 

What is Poetry? The voice of angels, 

Soft breathing into man’s delighted ear 

The songs of other worlds. The voice of man’s 

Own spirit, pouring forth the tide of joy, 

Or jigony, in music like the swell 

Of some sweet song bird’s glad, exulting strain;— 

Or like the wind-harp’s wondrous melody— 

Now shrieking loud, in fitful phrenzy wild. 

Now sadly sweet the dulcet strings complain, 

And changing still, singing of cheerfulness. 

Yea, Poetry is found in every thing,— 

The glory of the golden light of day. 

And birds, and leaves, and trees, and blooming flowers, 
And clouds of brightest hue, or darkest gloom: 

The Ocean in its rage, and in its rest; 

And every stream, and every passing breeze— 

That plays about the woodland monarch’s crown, 

And night, with its majestic moon and stars, 

That seem to love to smile on quiet lakes. 

These and a thousand other tilings of earth. 

Have each a voice, and sing the praise of Him 
Who made them all, in true poetic strains. 

There’s poetry in human thoughts and love, 

In smiling infancy, in mother’s tears, 

In eyes that speak what tongues can never tell, 

And if we seek to speak it in a word, 

One comprehensive word, that word is Truth. 

Albion, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 

NEW ENGLAND AND HER PEOPLE. 

It must ever give pleasure to American 
mind to dwell upon tlie history of New 
England. We cannot select a spot in that 
portion of our Union, that is not rich in as¬ 
sociations of interest and delight. Whenev¬ 
er we pass the eastern boundary of our own 
“Empire State”, whether we climb the rug¬ 
ged, rocky sides of the Green Mountains, or 
walk the rich valley of the rolling Con¬ 
necticut, we can but feel that we tread up¬ 
on hallowed ground. We honor New Eng¬ 
land with a deeper reverence than we ever 
felt before. We love her for what she has 
been, and we respect her for what she is. 

Twenty-four States of this great Union 
cling to her as their mother. There was 
the nativity, and there are now the graves 
of the ancestors, of a great portion of the 
western settlers. There, three-fourths of a 
century ago, burst forth the spirit of Amer¬ 
ican liberty, which, like the words of In¬ 
spiration, shall some day gladden every in¬ 
habitant of Earth, and we rejoice to see 
that that same spirit dwells there still .— 
There, Freedom first wept for the blood of 
her martyrs, for whom, “ to die for liberty 
was a pleasure, and not a pain.” There, 
was preached and practiced in its'purity, 
the precepts of a holy religion—there, mo¬ 
rality was not an empty name, but a living, 
active, purifying principle, correcting the 
life and deeds of man—there, the Sabbath 
was a holy day of rest to all, and not of 
revelry and mirth—there, Industry garner¬ 
ed up her fruits, and gaunt Idleness “ beg¬ 
ged in harvest and had nothing.” 

New England has ever been character¬ 
ized by the activity, energy, and enterprise 
of her inhabitants. From infancy they 



TRENTON FALLS — LOWER CASCADE. 


pices in exceedingly beautiful cascades.— 
On the successive rocky terraces between 
the falls, the torrent takes every variety of • 
rapids and whirlpools, and, perhaps, in all 
the scenery of the world, there is no river 
which, in the same space, presents so many 
of the various shapes and beauties of run¬ 
ning and falling water. The Indian name 
of the stream, (the Kanata, which means 
the amber river,) expresses one of its pecu¬ 
liarities, and, probably from the depth of 
shade cast by the two dark and overhang¬ 
ing walls ’twixt which it flows, the water is 
everywhere of a peculiarly rich lustre and 
color, and, in the edges of one or two of the 
cascades, as yellow as gold. Artists, in 
drawing this river, fail, somehow, in giving 

have been taught to labor. They can not 
sow and reap with as little toil as the far¬ 
mer of Western New York, for theirs is a 
stubborn soil. In many parts, to us, the 
rocks would seem to “ make the earth as 
brass,” yet it yields its increase to the pa¬ 
tient husbandman. 

They are rn emigrating people. On 
every accessible portion of the earth, the 
hardy New Englander seems to be at work. 
The Far West becomes bis adopted home. 
His axe makes the wild woods ring, and 
the forest sinks before him, while his broth¬ 
er furrows the rich prairie. He lays the 
railway irons, over which he drives the 
flighty locomotive, while its shrill whistle is 
music to his ear—he traverses the Rocky 
Mountains, and leaves his footprints in their 
eternal snows, and descends to hunt and 
trap the furs of Oregon—he measures 
; swords with the wily Mexican, and hoists 
! the “ stars and stripes” above the capitol 
of his antagonist, and afterward he washes 
gold upon the banks of the Sacramento. 

But a continent is too limited for him— 
he must fret the ocean with his toil. His 
proud ship floats on every sea, laden with 
th<$ surplus products of his own country, 
and foreign millions feast upon the richness 
of his cargo—he strikes the whale in the 
broad Pacific, or, from the mast-head, he 
gazes among the icebergs of the North Pole 
for Sir John Franklin—he bears the Bible 
to the heathen, thirsting for “ that living 
water,” and proclaims to him a Savior, 
dead and risen—the toil-worn slave flees to 
him for protection, and Ireland looks over 
to him for deliverance, in some future day, 
from her oppression—and she expects it, too. 

Thus in every enterprise of gain or glory, 
of ease or suffering, the daring son of New 
England is ever ready to act his part; and, 
wherever the enslaved are to be emanci¬ 
pated, or the heathen christianized and en¬ 
lightened, there he is in the true spirit of 
philanthropy and self-devotion. 

Wymond. 

Churchville, N. Y., 1851. 

Knowledge of Men. —We know them, 
we judge them, only in the strangest, most 
complex, and often most unnatural relations, 
far away from their proper selves, in situa¬ 
tions and in atmospheres where they are 
shaken and troubled and become dim. We 
look away one way—down — down into 
some muddy pond, where the real character 
of a man is tossed on the waves of a vain 
opinion. Pitiful! look up at at once into a 
man’s face—into his soul—where God gives 
you opportunity. 

Let us never forget that every station in 
life is necessary; that each deserves our re¬ 
spect; that not the station itself, but the 
the worthy fulfillment of its duties, does 
honor to a man. 


the impression of deep-down-itude which i B 
produced by the close approach of the two 
lofty walls of rock, capped by the overlean¬ 
ing woods, and with the sky apparently 
resting, like a ceiling, upon the leafy archi¬ 
traves. It conveys, somehow, the effect of 
a sw&ter-natural river—on a different level, 
altogether, from our common and above¬ 
ground water-courses. If there were truly, 
as the poets say figuratively, “ worlds with¬ 
in worlds,” this would look as if an earth¬ 
quake had cracked open the outer globe, 
and exposed, through the yawning fissure, 
one of the rivers of the globe below—the 
usual underground level of ‘ down among 
the dead men,’ being, as you walk upon its 
banks, between you and the daylight.” 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Whenever wc see a small crowd in the 
street, we always suspect there is some¬ 
thing worth seeing or hearing on the spot, 
and we are seldom disappointed in this ex¬ 
pectation. Yesterday, for example, we saw 
a little miscellaneous congregation of citi¬ 
zens in Second street; and, on approaching 
the point of attraction, we observed a very 
gentlemanly young man, dressed up to the 
mark, and sporting a magnificent goatee 
and pair of whiskers, who was handling a 
paver’s rammer among several other per¬ 
sons engaged in the same kind of labor— 
some repairs being in progress on that part 
of the street. 

The young gentleman, as intimated above, 
was dressed in the most fashionable mode, 
and this excited the curiosity of the spec¬ 
tators, who seemed to consider it something 
uncommon for such a dandyish person to 
be occupied with such a work of utility. — 
We suppose that our readers generally are 
aware that driving down paving stones with 
a “ rammer” is no lady’ play; in fact, the 
toilsome employment made our dandy per¬ 
spire freely, and imparted a most enviable 
ruddiness to his complexion. Observing 
that the bystanders took a lively interest in 
his pursuits, he came to a pause, wiped his 
brow with a rich silk handkerchief and ad¬ 
dressed the assembly: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I perceive that 
you are anxious to know why I am thus 
engaged: and, not to keep you in the ten¬ 
ter-hooks of surprise, I will let you have an 
abridgement of my history. My father 
died several years ago, and left me in easv 
circumstances, with respect to money; but 
my idle and inactive habits placed me in 
uneasy circumstances with respect to diges¬ 
tion. For want of exercise, I became dys¬ 
peptic; the doctor advised me to use the 
dumb-bells. For several days I swung 
two heavy pieces of lead to and fro, when 
it occurred to me that this was all labor 
thrown away. If I do work, (thought I,) 
why may I not just as well do something 
useful. 

While reflecting on this subject, I hap¬ 
pened to be passing this spot, and, seeing 
the pavers at work, I requested one of them 
to take a seat on that pile of stones, and 
allow me to use his rammer for half an 
hour. I found this exercise much more 
agreeable than the dumb-bells; besides, I 
I have the satisfaction that my toil now tends 
I to a noble purpose, namely, the welfare of 
my fellow citizens* Every day, I employ 
myself for half an hour with the rammer, 
and since I adopted this plan, the dyspep¬ 
sia has entirely disappeared. My appetite 
is tremendous, and I can digest anything, 
except James’ last novel.” 

The applause of the spectators followed 
this explanation; and we resolved, on the 
instant, to make the case public for the ben¬ 
efit of other dyspeptics, who may not have 
discovered what medical virtue resides in a 
“ rammer.”— Pennsylvanian. 

The knowledge of evil many help to 
good, and assist us to measure its value; 
every new idea should be to us anew feather 
in the wings that bear us upward. 


They who drink away their estate, drink Prayer was not invented; it was born 
the tears of their widows and the very with the first sigh, the first joy, the first 
blood of their impoverished children. sorrow of the human heart. 


“ ACCIDENTAL.’' 

Among the swift items of the last week, 
which have been despatched, as we Amer¬ 
icans despatch almost every thing—with the 
hurry of a breakfast roll, — has been a 
steamboat explosion in the far away West, 
which landed some twenty odd persons, • 
without even the warning of a whistle, in 
the land of the Dead. Another affair, 
milder, but nearer home, shattered some 
score of limbs, made as many creditable 
contusions, and drove one poor passenger 
mad. The first item found its origin in the 
swift steamer Jackson, of Shawneetown, and 
the second boasts of birth upon the Ver? 
mont Central Railway. 

It is odd how easy these matters are of 
digestion, for, with the exception of some 
few crotchety individuals, who have fathers j 
or mothers, or wives or brothers that fall * 
victims, and who insist in manifesting their 
regret, we take it all as quietly as a salad 
for dinner. It does not seem at all strange 
or out of the Christian order of things, 
that a Captain should allow his Engineer 
to blow up a boat or two now and then, 
and send twenty or thirty passengers to 
eternity; or for a conductor to a Railway 
to forget to look at his watch, and so 
change a score of stalwart men to as many- 
cripples. 

The Engineers in both these cases were 
probably in a hurry; and who, pray, ini 
oui good Republican country, has not a ! 
right to be in a hurry ? The papers tell 
us they have both run away; they are per A' 
haps ashamed of their bad Engineering; 
they certainly cannot fear any punishment; 
well authenticated cases of punishment for 
such slight slips are hardly to be found in 
the whole history of our tribunals; and -we 
do not know of any person authorized to, 
.capture them, even if they should makjgq 
their appearance. We are quite sure that 
neither the Steamboat Company, or the 
Railroad Company would wish their return; 
for they gain by their escape, all the unpaid 
arrearages of their salaries. 

As for the Public, it is a most lenient' 
judge in these matters. The Public calls 
it an accident, and accepts it as a nice rel¬ 
ish for its breakfast roll; and if the sufferers 
are only deck passengers, or Irish brake- 
men, the papers announce the fact with a 
good deal of satisfaction. Deck passengers 
and Irish brakemen seem to the good pub¬ 
lic to have been brought into the Western 
World very much for such kind of rough 
and tumble service. But if the list of 
sufferers chance to number names that are 
known, and some few mothers and children, 

“ it is very sad,” and the most independent 
talkers will say, in a quiet way, that “ it was 
careless.”— N. Y. Times. 

INSULTS. 

Whether an act becomes an insult, de¬ 
pends almost as much on location and sur- 
sounding circumstances, as our faith and 
prejudices do. Ask a Hindoo to partake of 
your meat, and he would spit in your face; 
neglect to ask an Englishman to do so, and 
he would probably request the favor of 
meeting you in the Park. To offer wine to 
a Turk would be to make an enemy of 
“enlarged breeches” forever. The same 
act to a Frenchman would probably secure 
you an unending friendship. Among our 
Oriental friends, for a man to introduce 
himself into the presence of a married wo¬ 
man would be to the husband an unpardon¬ 
able injury; a bare request to see her an 
affront. The person who would call upon 
an American, however, without inquiring 
for the partner of his bosom, would be con¬ 
sidered as having lost his title to a gentle¬ 
man. • 

On the coast of Malabar, if a Hallachore 
chance to touch a man of superior tribe, 
the outrage is so great that the laws allow 
the injured party to punish the insult with 
death; in almost any other country, it would 
be treated as an act too frivolous to notice. 
In France, duelling is looked upon as an 
accomplishment; in Japan it’s murder.— 
Suicide, on the contrary, is thought by the 
Frenchman an act of baseness—while the 
Japanese^ people esteem it the most satis¬ 
factory, proof of your possessing bravery. 
To wipe out a disgrace, the Frenchman 
slioots you; the Japanese, on the contrary, 
shoots himself; while your refusal to follow 
his example, would be considered such an 
act of poltroonery, that your family would 
consider themselves disgraced to all eterni¬ 
ty.— Dutchman. 

Uses of the Hair. —Being a bad con¬ 
ductor of heat, it secures and equalizes 
the warmth of the body. It defends ani¬ 
mals from the sun’s rays, and from the 
bites of insects when piercing the skin to 
suck blood, or to deposit eggs. It reduces 
concussions from blows; hence warriors had 
plumes of feathers or horses’ tails on their 
helmets, Its uses over the eyebrows, on 
the eyelids, at the entrance of the ear, are 
obvious. The hair makes us sensible to 
external objects; thus we feel a fly on the 
hair of our head when the creature is at a 
considerable distance from our skin. The 
long hairs on the upper lip of the cat, and 
other feline animals, are an agent of touch. 
— Wesley Banner. 



For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MIDNIGHT M USINGS. 

Dark the shades of night are falling, 

Fast the clouds are hurrying by, 

One bright star, alone, is keeping 
Wakeful vigils in the sky. 

Gentle sleep, with winning magic. 

Has resumed her mighty sway, 

All around will calmly slumler, 

’Till the dawning of th; day. 

Vainly do i close my eyelids, 

Aching hearts can never sleep, 

Gazing on that star or beauty, 

I the midnight watch must keep. 

Could I weep, ’twoulif ease my sorrow. 

But my teardrops all are spent, 

And a sigh’s the only token, 

Of a heart with anguish rent. 

W Happy they who pass life’s morning, 

’Neath a gentle mother’s care, 

And whom cruel Fate doth never. 

From the home of childhood hear. 

Such as they, may calmly slumber. 

Calmly close their peaceful eyes. 

And in dreams their souls arc carried 
To the gates of Paradise. 

Could I hear my mother’s accents. 

Stealing o’er my senses now, 

Could I feel her soft hand pressing 
On my fevered, aching brow; 

Could I hear her words of comfort, 

Hear her voice, so soft and low, 

O: ’twould give me strength and courage. 

In my onward path to go. 

But no mother now is near me. 

Childhood’s home is far away, 

Mid the tall and waving tree tops, 

W T here the sunny shadows p'.ay. 
in that blessed home was gathered. 

Once a bright and happy band. 

Like a chain, with links unbroken. 

Brothers, sisters, hand in hand. 

Fast my teardrops now are falling, 

O’er the memories of the past, 

O’er those dreamy days of gladness, 

Which were never meant to last; 

And the burden now is lifted 
From my crushed and broken heart, 

For a vision of the future. 

Bids my sadness all depart. 

Yes! my tears shall flow no longer, 

O'er my sorrows here below, * 

For I know there’s One in Heaven, 

Who my onward path will show. 

And though far from home and kindred, 

He, I know, is with me still. 

And though others should forsake me. 

He hath said He never will. 

„ „ ‘Jenny.” 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

David Hale, late editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, once wrote a jeu d’esprit on 
the “ Rights of Women,” in which he show¬ 
ed that the balance of wrongs was decided¬ 
ly on the side of the men. “ When the 
simple question of superiority is at issu< j , the 
men always have to give up. If ladies and 
gentlemen meet on the sidewalk, who has 
to turn out ? If there are not seats enough 
for all the company, who has to stand up? 
When there is danger to face, who must go 
•forward? If there is curiosity to gratify, 
who goes behind? If there is too much 
company for the first table, who eats at the 
second? W T ho has always the right hand 
and the most respectable position ? We 
could mention a hundred other cases, in 
which, on the simple question of right, eve¬ 
rything is yielded to the women. 

But there are many cases in which the 
condition of men is still worse. For instance, 
if on any public occasion a pew at a church, 
or a seat anywhere, be occupied by men 
ever so respectable or aged, a smirky little 
beauty trips along and presents herself at 
the top of the seat, and they must all jump 
up and clear out as if they had been shot. 
Especially ought it to be noticed, that when 
matrimonial negotiations are to be made, the 
whole burden of performing the delicate and 
often very embarrassing part of making pro¬ 
posals is thrown upon the men, while the 
women sit and say no, no, no, as long as 
they like, and never say yes, until they have 
a mind to.” 

MOTHERLY LOVE. 

Last among the characteristics of wo¬ 
man is that sweet motherly love with which 
nature has gifted her. It is almost inde¬ 
pendent of cold reason, and wholly remov¬ 
ed from all selfish hope of reward. Not 
because it is lovely, does the mother love 
her child, but because it is a living part of 
herself—the child of her heart, a part of 
her own nature. 

In every.uncorrupted nation of the earth 
this feeling is the same. Climate, which 
changes everything else, changes not that. 
It is only the most corrupting forms of so¬ 
ciety which have power gradually to make 
luxurious vice sweeter than the tender cares 
and toils of maternal love. In Greenland, 
where the climate affords no nourishment 
for infants, the mother nourishes her child 
up to the third or fourth year of its life. — 
She endures from it all the nascent indica¬ 
tion of the rude and domineering spirit of 
manhood with indulgent, all-forgiving pa¬ 
tience. The negress is armed with more 
than manly strength when her child is at¬ 
tacked by savages. We read with aston¬ 
ished admiration the accounts of her match¬ 
less courage and contempt of danger. But 
if death robs that tender mother whom we 
are pleased to call a savage, of her best 
comfort—the charm and care of her exist¬ 
ence—where is the heart that can conceive 
■her sorrow ? The feeling which it breathes 
is beyond all expression. 



































































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



Crops in Onondaga, Cayuga, &c. Thk Leggett’s Gap Railroad. —This road 

- extends 58 miles from the Lackawana coal beds, 

A correspondent at Van Buren, Onondaga at Scranton, Pa., to Great Bend, on the Eric Rail* 

Co., says:—“ The corn crop in this region is not r ° ad - The completion of this spur to the great _ T , , . 

, thoroughfare presents a new era in the experience 1110 £ rcat * elegraph case between Morse 

what it started to be the ears aie \erj large and 0 f Western New York. Coal will nowin all prob- nnd R a > n has been decided in favor of Morse. 

long, but a cold season and early frosts prevented ability supercede w’ood, as the ordinary article of -Twenty thousand persons have ascended 

its maturing perfectly. Potatoes are a light crop, fuel, throughout the whole of that valuable market. Bunker Hill Monument within the east vear 


ROCHESTER, NOVEMBER 13,1851 


A World’s Fair in America. 

It appears that we are to have an imitation of 
the recent World’s Fair, and that almost immedi¬ 
ately. An eastern exchange states, that circulars 
have been distributed in London, announcing that 
Brother Jonathan is about to hold a Grand Exhi¬ 
bition in New York. According to the same au¬ 
thority, “ the announcement is made over the 
names of Edward Riddle, the U. S. Commis¬ 
sioner, and the Austrian Commissioner. >'ifc..is 
proposed by these gentlemen to transfer toj^Prw 
York the most attraciive and valuable portion of 
the articles which have been exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace; and it is stated that a company 
has been formed, represented in Europe by Ed¬ 
ward Riddle and the Austrian Commissioner, remarks. 

‘ t0 whom the entire management has been en- The month of 0ctober was UUU8Ually mild> tho 

trusted. It is also .Rated that a Erge ui ing sel)t year> The average mean temperature 

will he erected in New York, which will be made , . . 

, , , , „ , . . . _ being 51i degrees; that of the past being below 

a bonded warehouse for the reception of goods from ^ , , 

, , , 50. The first half of the month it will be observ- 

ali countries, and that the proposed Exhibition , ,, , , ,, 

r r ed, as well as remembered, was very warm—the 

will be opened on the 15th of April next, abortt ^ ha)f much coo]er _ lhe mercury i alling as , ow 

five months from this date, and continue open for ag 2g Qn the 27th . on lhe l0th it rose t0 78; 

a period of four months.” month ly range 50. 


-1 lie government of Peru have proposed a 
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hut of excellent quality, and in this vicinity quite ^ be 6 “PPb' ^ or tbe present f easoll » some 45,000 -The government of Peru have proposed a 

, , • tons, has been ready for shipment tor a month „ • , ,, . , 1 . 

I ree from tho rot. Apples are plenty-choice va- past> and ig now prob J ab i y on £ way to consignees. *1 ™P° rtat, ° n >«*> tlle country of wheatand llour - 

lieties are sold at from 19 to 25 cents per bushel.” The Oswego Times says the coal is fully equal in . lhe whole number of grog-shops in Albany, 
A letter from Auburn, Cayuga Co., speaking of l na,it * if n °t superior, to Lehigh .—Binghamton 18 75G; b ° Jng one to ever y 67 inhabitants. 

, ,. „ rp, ,, , Republican. -1 he last total eclipse of the sun occurred 


crops and prospects says:—“ The wheat crop now 1 

on the ground is suffering from the wire worm— „ 0 r c. , o. . 

° s Pennsylvania State Fair. —The first State 

a friend has had thirty acres so thoroughly destroy- Agricultural Fair ever held in Pennsylvania, has 


publican. -The last total eclipse of the sun occurred 

- Juno 1G, 1806, not in L15 as our “ Items” lately 

Pennsylvania State Fair. —The first State stated. 

rricultural Fair ever held in Pennsylvania, has -Cleveland and Ohio City have united under 

it closed. From all accounts it was a most bril- one municipal government, with the name of the 
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od that he has re-sown the whole. It was first just closed. From all accounts it was a most bril- one municipal government with tho namo of tho 

sown very early. Corn is poor; a dry season and l‘ an t exhibition. It is said that on the second day f ()rm er. 

, e . , „„ \ , , , , upwards of 20,000 persons were on the ground, m ^ 

early frosts the cause-assisted no doubt by too a £ (j that the crowd ‘ ya8 8Q t that8pec ril trains # - Mrs - Farnham has been seen shingling her 

close planting, for in fields where tho hills are but of cars iiad to be run to Carlisle in the evenings, own bouse in California. She was clad in Bloomer 

three feet apart each way the stalks are tall and for the accommodation of thoso who could not get costume, as is her working day wont. 

slender with few or no ears. Oats yield well, also house room in Ilarrisburgh. We have not as yet -There is little doubt from the complexion of 

barley, though little of the latter was sown. Po- ao p oull f °* lbe proceedings, but ex- the additional telegraph returns, that the people of 

- ’ => uect to do so in time tor our next naner. We, are • , , . „• „ 


barley, though little of the latter was sown. Po- 
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tatoes are but middling, and the farmers are using glad to see this evidence of awakened interest in 
every precaution to prevent their decay. Apples agricultural pursuits.— So7ncrset Co. Whig. 

are very scarce in this vicinity, and command -- 

good prices. An acquaintance of mine has three . Extensive Cheese Making. —The Poughkeep- 


&*} t *° in li “ e for °7 ^xt Paper. We are Illinoi8 have adopte( f free banki ’ 
glad to see this evidence of awakened interest in b 

agricultural pursuits .—Somerset Co. Whig. . 1 le tota Population of the United States 

._ ' s 23,495,000. Quite a settlement, but room for 


good prices. An acquaintance of mine has three Extensive Cheese Making. —The Poughkeep- 

orchards about 30 rods apart, and though in adjoin- sie Telegraph says that Mr. Jesse Williams, who J 1 ^ 6 ™ vl lages a " d “tie. in Now 

1 , J resides three miles and a half from Rome, Oneida lorlt State, besides the City of New York, that 

mg orchards the forest worm and appletree worm county, N. Y., carries on most extensively the have each a population of 10,000 and upwards. 


five months from this dale, and continue open for 
a period of four months.” 

This strikes us as a rather queer and somewhat 
sudden manner of getting up so large a show as 
we ought to and might have, if proper measures 
were taken, in a suitable way. It looks very much 


"Weather, &c., in North-western Michigan. 
The month just closing has been one of much 


preventing meir reaenmg me trees. inisettect owned hv his neighbors, of whom he purchases mrs. onerwood, authoress of Little Henry 

• of sward land, if so, is the first good one for ap- their daify yield. He has already made 68,000 and b ' s Bearer,” and a great many other works for 
pie trees we ever heard attributed to it. pounds of cheese this year, and expects to in- children, died lately in England at tho ngc of 77. 

-1 crease the amount to 100,000 before December -The Lake Superior Journal says that cran 

Tunnelling the Hoosack.— The directors of shall close. ' berries are very abundant in that region, this sea- 

llie Troy and Greenfield Railroad have made a “ son, and make quite an item for export. 

contract for the machine with vyliich the tunnel is A Numerous Family.-TIic Richmond Dis- - It is rumored that the King of the Sandwich 

to be made through the Hoosack mountain. The patch sa}s:— We saw Blessingham, the father Ti nl b .,i „ . t ... ... 

owners of the machine bind themselves to pene- som e 25 or 30 children, a day or two since, _ . ' , y 0 as nngton in 

Irate the mountain, the full size of the tunnel, at moving around the city, cleaning the lamps, with lavor 01 annexation to tho United States. 

whatever kind of rock they may meet, twelve feet a red flannel shirt on, and carrying a ladder on his -The enrs on the Michigan Central Railroad 

per day, six on each end; and if the rock remains hack, and looking as happy as it there was not a ran down and killed a buck, on Monday week. Ilia 
as favorable throughout as it is at each side, they caro or trouble to disturb Ins peace. He had live carca88 vvn8 sccuret i an( j taken into Detroit 
can do double and treble that amount.— Host. Rost sons who .ought through the Mexican war, and . « n m ‘ 

came back sound and well. He lives happy with- A bouthern Cotton 1 la »ters Convention 

0 a • . . . his second wife, learns his numerous progeny to was held ut Macon, Ga., Inst week. The attends 

Singular Meteor. A very singular meteor read an( j wr it e alu l cleans the lamps at a dollar a anc o was slim, and tho affair considered a failure, 
was observed passing over the west part of the city j , r , . c . 

nn SnnHnv mranlnir 1 * da Y- -fho number of white children in Cincinnati, 


crease the amount to 100,000 before December 
shall close. 


like one of Barnum’s operations, and is evidently we ^ A 10 lime having been Iowery and 

designed as a private speculation—a device to line rainy. I he amount of rain fallen is 5.G8 inches. 
the pockets of a few individuals. We opine that Act we have had fair weather enough to pretty 
the American people, fond as they are said to be much secure our late crops. T lie yield of corn is 
of being humbugged, will require this “som- light. 1 hero was a good growtli ot fodder, hut a 
pany” to show their “slate,”—stating what bedp^ .scanty earing of the grain. There arc occasional j 
efit the public may expect, and how that benefit fields that give a fair jield. I otatoes are a fair 


is to be secured,—before any very extensive ad¬ 
ditions will be made to “ the most attractive and 


crop in this vicinity. Though the vines were 
much affected with the blight, yet most fields have 


carcass was secured and taken into Detroit. 

-A Southern Cotton Planters’ Convention 


valuable portion of the articles which have been escaped the rot. I here are exceptions also to this, 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace.” where the y ieId of sound P 0[at0es very scanty. 

, . ... ", ~ , Wheat is getting a fair fall growth. 

1 ho probability is that our farmers, manufac- 

turers and artisans will not fancy the arrangements ‘ - ^ome portions of the season have been quite 
for a Fair here, made in London, and by which cool, though on the whole full up to the average 


of Schenectady, on Sunday evening. It appear- ■*’ ___ 

cd to emit itself perpendicularly from a dark cloud. Manufacture ok Tobacco in Kentucky.-Wc 
expand and contract in size, and withdraw again haye geven manulac torie8 of chewing tobacco in 
m the cloud, lhe color was an intense blueish Louisvillet the aggregate amount of which, that 
white. A young gentleman directly beneath it, u wiU produce g ? hi s year, according to the low- 
.ece.ved a sharp electric shock. No report ot an est i stin Jte, is 25,000 boxes. A hogshead will 
explosion was heard. ... . . f lnamlfaf ., nrfid inh * nf , ™ , h- 


y. -The number of white children in Cincinnati, 

~ ~ has been reported by the School Board at 40,361_ 

Manufacture of Iobacco in Kentucky—Wo of which 19)728 arc males and 20f 531 are females, 
ve seven manulactone9 of chewing tobacco in A . r ' 

)uisville, the aggregate amount of which, that ‘ ^ ar y ° lumbermen, from Maine, 

jy will produce this year, according to the low- P assec l through Boston lately, on their way to Ma- 


Deplorable Facts. —President Everett com- 


the entire management” is entrusted to Mr. Ed- warmth. 1 lie thermometorin July showed a daily 


Louisville, the aggregate amount of which, that ' y 1 1Il Y mmoermen, 

they will produce this year, according to the low- P asse 4 through Boston lately, on the 
est estimate, is 25,000 boxes. A hogshead will r yland, where they go to cut timber. 

yield six boxes of manufactured tobacco of 150 ibs. -The whole number of foreign immigrants 

® aC I 1 j i hus *" e, l uiriugfor this branch of the trade which arrived at New Y'ork during the ten months 
4,166 hogsheads. Our stemmenes, which are _ frnm Jftniinrv i n,t -no 


ward Riddle and an Austrian Commissioner.— 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that they would 
prefer to have something to say in regard to the 
rnatier—at least that the arrangements should he 
made in our own country, and by our own citizens. 


average of 69.50, ranging from 43 to 94. The 
amount of rain 3.30 inches. Number of fair days 
16£—rainy 7, with prevailing light S. W. winds. 

The daily average for August, was 66.24, with 
a range from 37 to 92. On the morning of the 


putes’that the use of alcoholic beverages costs the nearly the same in number as our manufactories, fr ° m January 1 to 0ct :) 1—was 251,920. 

United Slates directly, in ten years, $1,200,000; will require this season, at the lowest estimates, 2,- -Tho Common Council of Washington City 

lias burned or otherwise destroyed, $5,000,000 500 hogsheads .—Louisville Courier. * have requested the Mayor to set apart the 27th of 


I And it is very probable that they would insist upon 28th of this month, there was in low localities a 
S having ample notice of the coining of so import- slight frost—which here and tiiere touched a spot 
j< ant an event—instead of being called upon to com- of corn, buckwheat or b#*ns. Very slight dam- 


more of property; has destroyed 300,000 lives; 
sent 150,000 to our prisons, and 100,000 children 
to the poor house; caused 1,500 murders; 2,000 
suicides, and has bequeathed to the country 1,000,- 
(100 orphan children. 


Java Coffee raised in North Carolina.— 
We were shown, recently, a parcel of Java Cof¬ 
fee, fully matured, that grew in the midst of tho 
shrubbery that decorates Dr. John T. Garland’s 
yard, about a mile from this town. It looked as 


November for Thanksgiving. 

-November 4th was tho 69th anniversary of 

the landing of the first white man upon the spot 
where Cincinnati now stands. 

-The St. Louis Republican says that there 


pete, at once, against the “most attractive and 
valuable” articles which have been exhibited by 
Europeans “ and the rest of mankind” in London. 

The Election, 

The Election in the Empire Stale has again 
passed. The politician’s “fitful fever” has eubjv 


ago was done. Amount of rain 3.32 inches.— 
Number of fair days 19. Rainy 4J. No strong 
winds. They were divided in direction about 
equally between the S. W., N. W. and N. E. 
points of the compass. 

Tho average for September,was 64.26, ranging 
from 32 to 96. The first half of this month was 
very warm, averaging 72.13, bringing forward the 


Costly BuiLDiNG.-The proposed enlargement J, alu ; a , M the imported article. The shrub that arc between onc and two thousand persons con 
of tne capitol at Washington, a correspondent of pro( j UC ed this coffee is but two years old, and bears «tantly employed on the Pacific Railroad, 
the New York Journal ot Commerce says, will ' i c_i rni , ; ’ . U „ 

cost five millions of dollars. The marble and set- lLl '!!! ° " * ^ lCre aremore negroes in the Dis 


ling for the exterior must cost, at least,twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, and that for the interior as 
much more. The whole present appropriation for 
work is only one hundred thousand dollars. 

Grain Crop of Spain.— The present grain 
crop of Spain is 120,000,000 of fanegas, or 171,- 


prolihcly. 1 he tree sprouted irom a grain of cof- -There are 237 more free negroes in the Dis- ! 

h„r-«Z. In!' S) *“• 0f ,h ° SUUO of Kon- J 

_____ tucky; the former has 9,937 the latter 9737. < 

California Salmon. —This delightful fish is * be attom P t to tunnel the Blue Ridge, in < 

caught in great abundance in the waters of the Virginia which has been in progress two years, is J 
Sacramento and «Ainerican rivors. The species to be discontinued on account of the hardness of ( 
most palatable, says the Sacramento Union, re- the rock. 

semble in appearance and flavor, the rock bass nn „ ra- • ■ , , 

fnnnH in - 1 he Cincinnati Commercial says that there 


sided, and though it is not possible at this time to ]ate CQrn unU) eecured from the {toaU which did 
learn which party has been successful, we have nofc como to injure uutil the 25th. Amount of 


(>00,000of bushels, of which three-fourths is wheat semble in appearance and flavor file rock bass 


California Salmon. —This delightful fish is 


most palatable, says the Sacramento Union, re- 


the assurance of each that the success of their re¬ 
spective candidates is hardly problematical. Our 
popular elections combine so many distracting ele¬ 
ments, that staid and considerate citizens seem for 
the time to forget the usual “ even tenor of their 
way,” and partake too much of the undue excite¬ 
ment which characterize such violent partisan ef¬ 
forts. One of the most exalted privilege of free- 


rain 3.80 inches. Number of fair days 21. Rainy 
6. Prevailing winds light S. W. and N. W. 

The average for the present month is 49.86,with 
a range from 25 to 81. As yet wo have had but 
one or two days of Indian Summer. Fair days 
10. Rainy 13; and 3 days with light snow squalls. 

The autumnal tones are indeed sighing in the 


formed writer in the French Moniteur, at 240,000 
of gallons. 

Pork Packing in New York.— We see it stated 
in the eastern papers that extensive arrangements 
are now making for pork packing ill New York. 


er subsist almost exclusively upon them at this 
season of tho year. 

Newspapers in Germany.— In Germany, Aus¬ 
tria excluded, appear 746 newspapers; of which, 
646 are printed in German, 5 in French, 1 in Eng- 


-Abraham Osgrod, Jr., of Little Chebogno, < 

Me., raised this year a cabbage weighing forty ( 
Ihs. With the surplus leaves off, it weighs 31 lbs. ( 
and a half. < 

-The proceeds of Jenny Lind’s concerts, which [ 


do in—a privilege which should command our best brecze ’ the lea ™« are f a »i»g to the 


and most considerate attention—is turned into a 
pandemonium, illy calculated to ensure such an 
exercise of the elective franchise as its importance 
demands. There is abundant room for improve¬ 
ment. The public need the services of more pat¬ 
riots, and fewer deinagogus—the service of men 
who esteem it a privilege to discharge their obli¬ 
gations faithfully, rather than those who strive for 
office, that they may enjoy and dispense the un¬ 
clean drippings of patronage and power. It is 


earth in showers—and every thing bespeaks the 
approach of stern winter. But what will it mat¬ 
ter if one is rightly prepared to meet its blasts? If 
the house is made warm and the fodder laid in, 
the long winter evenings by the cheery fireside are 
full of enjoyment. They bring comfort and im¬ 
provement to the weary toiler, journeying through 
life. There are lessons gathered from the revolv¬ 
ing years that teach us to sow the seeds of Truth, 
Wisdom and Virtue, in the spring of life, to watch, 


are now maiung lor pom pacing in JL\ew lorK. r , r •' ij i- u o • \\r a- l wr j ” , , . ,, ' ’ 

This results from the ease and cheapness with lls £: 15 Pol,sh * 3 ltt u Wendlsb ( tbe Wenden are she gave to charitable purposes in Toronto, Cana- 
which hogs are now transported down the Erie 8 j Slavonic people in 1 1 ° ot Germany,) 7 in da, amounted to $1,680. The distribution of the 

Railroad. Heretofore the Baltimoreans have en- 116 Lutheran language. In all Europe, according money was left to the discretion of the Mayor. 

: o „ n „ nnn i,, t l:„ ,v to official statements, 1.15b newspapers are pub- J 


the Lutheran 


joyed a monopoly of this trade east of the moan- jt 0 , oll | cia ‘ 1356 - new , 8 P a P e p rs 


la'ins_ Ohio Statesman fished, of which 169 are issued at Paris, 97 at ...’ “““ 

__ London, 79 at Berlin, 67 at Leipzig, 36 at St. l’e- received instructions to withdraw’ on tho arrival of 

CoTTON.-The whole production of cotton tersbur S h ’ 24 at Vieuna - Kossuth in this country - 11 is understood that ho 

throughout the world during the twenty-five years, bas no ^ dlod " ebster of the fact. 

extending from 1825 to 1850, has been 49,760,- Coal in Massachusetts.— I he Boston Journal - It is asserted in soino of the papers, that the 

( 00 bales, and the consumption in the same in- sa y s » tba l 1 r °f- Agassiz, in company with lion, money raised to pay Father Mathew’s debts is to 
terval has been 49,765,000 hales, or an excess Chas. H. Ws*ren,visited the Mansfield coal mines be appropriated to the erection of a splendid Cath- 
uverthe production of 5,000 bales, or 200 bales ln tbat State, on the 3d mst. Altor examining r . b in Cork Ireland 

per year. the surface, going down into the pit and tunnels, unurcn in ° orK ’ 

-and looking at the coal, Prof. Agassiz gave it as ^ bo 6 ca ths in New Y’ork last week, num. 

Dear Folly. _Three young men in Mentor, his opinion, that tho Company were working in a bered 375; of consumption, 37. In Philadelphia, 

Ashtabula Co., Ohio, were last week engaged in ^ rue coa ^ I° rraa tl°n, and that thero was undoubt- in the same time, there were 160 deaths; of con- 
serenading a newly married pair, and to make the ed '' T ai1 abundance of coal of good quality under sumption, 20. 

treat more than usually musical, they got a cannon tlieir lailda - -A Plumbago Mine has been opened near Sa- 


Mr. Ilulsemann, tho Austrian charge, has ( 


London, 79 at Berlin, 67 at Leipzig, 36 at St. l’e- received instructions to withdraw on tho arrival of 


tersburgh, 24 at Vienna. 


time our farmers, and thinking, sensible men, used tend < ai,d nurture them till their blessed fruits may 
their influence to counteract the evils growing out be bar vested in the autumn time to solace and 
of the disreputable manner in which our popular 6U IT ort U8 trough the winter of age and the dark 
elections are conducted. va!ley of death - Autumn has a multitude of 

. . , ,, , _ , . solemn vet pleasing thoughts, and they do well 

It is quite improbable that our readers desire us , V ... • • • * .. . , 

1 . * who gather and bring their rich fruits to the store- 

to deal in comecture, and will prefer to wait until , „ . . , 

J . house of the mind. t. e. w. 

the smoke and “ noise and confusion” have pass- Laphamville> Kent Co., Mich , Oct. 31,1851. 

ed away, when we shall endeavor to give a faith- __ 

ful account of the wounded and missing, and Phrenology. —Those of our citizens who be- 

crown the victors with civic honors. lieve in this science, and have any desire to know 

In this county, we may add, tho election has’ what it proclaims in regard to their developments, 
resulted in the choice of the Whig nominees, now have an opportunity to gratify a curios- 


Kossuth in this country. It is understood that he 'i 
has notified Mr. Webster of the fact. < 

-It is asserted in some of the papers, that the f 


-Tho deaths in New York last week, num. 


Dear Folly.— Three young men in Mentor, 


and shot it off several times. At last it exploded, 
anda fragment passed through the head of a young 


A Good Move. —Tho citizens of Stafford, it will 


man named Ellislon who applied the match. The bo seen by the proceedings of their meeting, in 


-A Plumbago Mine has been opened near Sa- 

hatti’s Pond, Me. Plumbago is worth $70 per ton, 
and it is snid to be obtained at this mine at less 


top of his head was torn completely off. 

Health ExYraordinary.— In the very flour¬ 
ishing village of Cleveland, Oswego Co., N. Y., 


this paper, are about to organize a Society for the l bau one-third of the sum 


promotion of Agriculture and Mechanics, 


-Anthracite coal of an excellent quality has 


is a praissworthy effort, and we hope will he en- been discovered on the lands of J. M. McCue, Esq., 

ishing village of Cleveland, Oswego Co., N. Y., fi rfc ly successful. Wo tender the officers and in Augusta county, Virginia. The indications are 

containing a population of over 1,2G0 inhabitants, membersof the “Association” our congratulations tbat tbo supp i y j 8 inexhaustible, 
there has not been a doath of either old or young, and co-operation in every way within our power Tavlor nf fnmilon n t ri 

since Nov. 4, 1850; nor has there been a fire, nor to forward their noble undertaking.-Le Roy Gaz. ~ A,r " 1 aylor of ] Camden ’ N - J ” 8 r, Bf n S U P 


a case of assault and battery, nor any open breach 
(if the peaco. 


____ a schooner with revolving masts, so that the sails 

Iowa.—T he following are the census returns may hc w ° u Und up , around them - instead of beill 8 


with the exception of Senator and Treasurer.— ity so commendable. Prof. A. Clapp, intuitive 
For the first time in some thirty years, Domocrats Phrenologist, who comes highly recommended as 


Iiuw i.avo »U U pr“uuuj L„ 8 *« u .y » uurms- j - from this state:—Dwelling houses in the state 32,- reefed in the usual manner. ( 

ity so commendable. Prof. A. Clapp, intuitive j Sabbath Instruction.— Franco has thirty-six 962, families in the state 33,517; white males 100,- -Father Mathew will publish copious notes of ) 

Phrenologist, who comes highly recommended as ! millions of people, and less than two hundred sab- 885, white females 90,994—total whites 191,879; his tour in America, imemdiately after his return < 

a proficient in the science, is stopping at the 1 bath schools in the entire country. 1 he single colored males 168, colored females 167—total col- home. His Secretary, C. R. Mahony, Esq., will < 

* , LT , . , „ . i nty of New York has more than that number, ored 325; total population 192,214. Deaths du- „,i;t t i.n ( 

Waverly House, ant prepare to receive compa- j w ith double tho attendance of scholars, according ring the year 2,044. Farms in cultivation, 14 805. _»,• * r r i>- i ‘ 


are chosen to fill these two offices. 


a proficient in the science, is stopping at the 


Elements of Chemistry; including a copious ny. As he has given the writer hereof a very j ( 0 observant travelers. 

Selection ot Experiments, and Minute Direc- t ru thful (and of course good) charactor, we feel : 

lions for performing them. Together with nu- bound to iye him> in returil( a .. first rate notice< » j American Provisic 

merous applications to the Arts and purposes of # j — The British Govern 

Fife. Adapted to the use of Schools and __ ; a portion of the contra 


Academies. By Ai.ex’r. F. Olmsted, A. M., 
New Haven: Published by S. Babcock. 1851. 


American Provisions for the British Navy. ---—- 

—The British Government have agreed to accept Methodists in California. —Rev. Isaac Owen 
a portion of the contract for provisions for the navy presiding elder of the Methodist Church in Cali- 


The Infant Drummer —Is one of the prodigies 


eu ojo i loiai population Lieatns (lu- ed j t tbe works. ( 

ig the year 2,044. Farms in cultivation, 14 805. «.• », P „• , ,, , •' 

e f . , ... , , , ' -Miss Minerva Evans, of Pickaway County, i 

Manufacturing establishments producing $o00 and . .. ’ , ,, , ) 

upwards annuaUy, 482. Ohio, has given one thousand dollars to the Ohio \ 

-^-—- Wesleyan University, toward the croction of a new < 

Methodists in California. —Rev. Isaac Owen chapel. <| 

gsiding elder of the Methodist Church in Cali- -But three of the elder poets of England hqw J 

•nia, states that there are in that State, 10 Cir- survive, we behove—Moore, at the age of 72, ( 


This appears to be a valuable compilation for <> f tbe a g e - IIe performed in this city last week 
the use of students in Chemisty, whether in school at tw0 Concerts given by the Alleghanians, a pop- 


or out of it. The arrangement is simple and prac¬ 
tical, and some four hundred experiments add 


ular hand of vocalists,—and was greatly admired 
and applauded by large audiences. We under¬ 


in American produce, and Messrs. Allen & An- fomia, states that there are in that State, 10 Cir- 8Urv ive, we boliove-Moore, at tho age of 72, 
(lerson, of London, are allowed to include in their cuits, containing 592 members, 146 probationers , ♦ *t r on r r> ♦. nn 

8,000 ion, of American beef. 11 Sabbath-eehoole, 12 ehnreirc, 5 P p«raen. B e” "” ntB ° me ^. “ ” g ° of n,,d R “«“* ‘“ 90 - 

-71-77—■ 14 traveling preachers, 21 local preaclicra, onj 1 hoy nre ,ollc * of * agc *» fo " ""' ay - 

The Tobacco Ckof. — Wo see it is stated that 1,255 volumes in the Sabbath-school libraries. - Five hundred casks of tallow, of 1,000 lhs. 


lhe crop of this year now about closing, has ex¬ 
ceeded that of the year preceding nearly 24,000 


255 volumes in the Sabbath-school libraries. -Five hundred casks of tallow, of 1,000 lhs. t 

-— each, wero sold lately, by the Butchers’ Melting ) 

A Monkey Hunter. —A French paper speaks Association, of New York, for Liverpool. This is ) 


. * , elanJ fl.nl tn rniiButed nnfliA; iij j.u ..i e .1 • -.i muiwvib* xxunir.tx.-a rioiicu pupur spcaas Association, OI IMew I OrK, lor I.lVOrilOOl. 1 ills IS 

much to its interest and value. It is amply lllus- ‘ 1 ; bh ds, and that the crop of tho coming year will ex- 0 f a gentleman who has gone largelv into the moil- prohnbly tlie largest sale of tullow ever made—°50 

_j evwnings of Friday and Saturday of this, and Mon- ceed that of the present year 25,000 hhds. kev trade. He has returned to Medeah after « y b 


trated, and got up in fair style of print and bind¬ 
ing. For sale by E. Darrow. 

IIannington’s Dioramas of the Creation and 


by the advertisements in the English journals, that 


the Deluge, now exhibiting at Concert Hall, in ^ ^ of 0 from Liyerpool to New Y o,k 

(j this city, should be visited by all, old and young. ^ on ^ Cunard anJ Colli „ 8 8team . 

> As a work of art, these Dioramas are superior to wag reduced ou (he 8th of NoYombe r to 

.Li_4- A. Ivctc.c nvl. K Icel I,,., I ’ 


evwnings of Friday and Saturday of this, and Mou- j ceed that of the present year 25,000 hhds. key trade . Ho bas returned to Medeali after a 

day of next week. I -*-- long hunt, in which he had taken, by an ingenious 

--- j Flour for Mexico. —During the few months proceeding, of his own invention, from 250 to 300 

Fare on the Ocean Steamers. —We perceive j |hat the Mexican Government threw open the port monkeys of all ages and sexes, with which he is 
r the advertisements in the English journals, that i of Tampico to the importation of American flour, about embarking for France. 

e rate of passage from Liverpool to New Yo.k «P the , ls ‘ inst ” betw f' 25 *° 00 aud30 - G ' )( | bbla ’ , —-7-1- 

, „ * ,, r> a a r'v.ii: , m I of that staple were sent there from New Orleans. Moral Darkness on Long Island.— An east- 


key trade. Ho has returned to Medeali after a toIlg 

long hunt, in which he had taken, by an ingenious * , .. . , 

proceeding, of his own invention, from 250 to 300 - 11,0 edltors of tho 1 raveI!cr were favored 

monkeys of all ages and sexes, with which he is "'th a hox of handsome strawberries (Ilovey s 


out embarking for France. Seedlings) from the garden of T. Loring, Esq., of 

-— Hingham, Nov. 1st, after tho vines had once been 

Moral Darkness on Long Island. —An east- nlmost covered by a snow storm, 
ern paper states that in the section of Long Island ... r •, e „ . 

,. r , r ., n „ ;1 . , , 6 -Tlio exportation of silvor from the Copiapo 

which commences 30 miles cast of Brooklyn, there 1 1 


,. , , , i fr>r« pyI ihi*p l Via ships, was reduced on the 8fii of November to Bank of New Rochelle.—T he Superinten- which commences 30 miles east of Brooklyn, there io expor a ion o si M.r rom ic °I >ia P° 

any thing of the kind ever Delore exmoitea nere. £3Q> Qr ^ 15Q dent of the Bank Department gave notice ofn the is a region forty miles long, and from six to eight mine8 > m Clull > from tho year 1830 to lho close °f 

We are confident that the interested and gratified -- 7th inst., the stock notes of this bank would he re- miles wide, in which there is neither church nor 1850, amounted to $48,452,749. The year 1850, 

thousands who have recently attended the exhi- Ladies, see card of Mrs. L. F. Fowler, M. D., deemed at par at the Mediants’ and Farmers’ school, although there is considerable sprinkling of hadproduccdalargeramountthanduringanysim- 

bition will fully concur in this commendation. ■! in our advertising department. Bank in Albany. inhabitants scattered over the country. ilar period previously. 




















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/areigti Intelligent?. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC AND CANADA. 

Seven Days Later from Europe. 

The Steamers Baltic and Canada arived at New 
York on the 9th inst. 

They have Liverpool dates the 29th ult. The 
Canada comes out in place of the Africa, which 
left Liverpool on the 25th, and ran ashore the same 
night on the Cnpeland Rock, off Belfast, and was 
compelled to return to Liverpool. It is said that 
she sustained serious damages. 

The most attractive feature of the news is the 
accounts of the reception of Kossuth in England, 
and the formation of a new Cabinet by the 1’resi- 
dent of the French Republic. 

The Canada brought the Africa’s mail, and 115 
passengers. 

Markets. —Choice marks of Flour are scarce, 
and sales maintained; but the lower grades much 
neglected and fully (id lower. 

Western Flour 18(a)19s; Ohio 18sG(2)19s; Phi¬ 
ladelphia and Baltimore 13(319s(id. 

White Corn 29s(S29s6; yellow 2Gs®2GsGd; 
mixed 25(2)26s. Indian Meal 15(2)lGs. 

Wool quiet. 

Provisions. —Beef more active and lower; sales 
some 9s to 5s per tierce lower. Lard declined 2s 
to 3s, with a good demand. 200 bbls pork were 
taken for export, and 250 bbls by dealers. Cheese 
more plenty and steady. Shoulders and hams are 
moving off at low figures. 

London Money Market oasy. 

The presence of Kossuth appears to excite a great 
deal of attention throughout England. Letters in¬ 
viting him to visit various places, were literally 
pouring in upon him. Kossuth’s visit to London 
was of a strictly private character, lie was ac¬ 
companied by a few members of his suite. Ilis ar¬ 
rival in the Metropolis wns wholly unexpected, ex¬ 
cept to a few connected with the railroad train; 
consequently, there was no demonstration of wel¬ 
come. lie left on the morning of the 29th to at¬ 
tend the banquet at Southampton. 

This movement of the Canada across the Atlan¬ 
tic and back is most extraordinary. She has been 
only 24 days in going from Boston to Liverpool and 
thence back to New York. She enmo in ballast, 
there being no time to transfer the Africa’s cargo. 

The U. S. Frigate Mississippi sailed from Gibral- 
ter, with the remainder of the Hungarian refugees; 
on the 15th ult. 

The Propeller City of Manchester "arrived out in 
17 days from Philadelphia. 

The steamship Washington had not arrived out. 

All further search for Sir John Franklin appears 
to have been given up for the present. 

At the Council held by the Queen, Oct. 24, Par¬ 
liament was ordered to be further prorogued from 
the 4th of Nov. to the 25th of Jan. 

France.— The Moniteur announces the new 
Ministry as follows: 

M. Corbin, Minister of Justice. M. Targat, 
Foreign Affairs. M. C. Firand, Public Instructions. 
M. D. DeBorigney, Interior. M. <Dc Cassabiantea, 
Commerce. M. DeAcrasie, Public Works. Gen. 
Srarmaud, War. M. 11. Fortone, Marine. M. 
Blondel, Finance. 

M. C. Giraud, performs the functions of Minister 
of Justice, in the absence of M. Corbin. 

M. Targat, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is charged 
with the Finances in the absence of M. Blondel 
Mnupas, prefect of the House. 

M. Garoneis appointed Prefect of Police in place 
of M. Carlier. 

Italy.— The London Gazette of the 25th says a 
rumor was prevalent this evening in Paris, of the 
death of tho Pope, but no intelligence of the kind 
had been received in official quarters. We find, 
however, by advices from Italy, that the state of 
his Holiness’ health had caused much uneasiness 
at Rome, and that a To Deum in honor of tho apos¬ 
tles Peter and Paul has been ordered. 

Grand military' evolutions are now being made 
by the garrison of Geneva, for tho purpose of ex¬ 
ercising the troops in the preliminary operations of 
a seige. They commenced on the 20th. 

Later.— The Frigate Mississippi, from Gibraltar, 
with 42 of Kossuth’s party on board, including 
children, arrived at New York, Nov. 10. 


California Hera 


ARRIVAL OF THE OHIO. 

Three Days Later. 

The steamship Ohio, from Chagres, Oct. 25th, 
arrived at New York, Nov. 5th. 

The passengers of the Ohio, outward, had all 
gone up the Chagres river. 

The Ohio brings the following amounts of spe¬ 
cie: To Ilowlaml & Aspinwail, ,^15,000; Amos 
It. Eno, $15,000; total, $30,000. 

The steamer Prometheus arrived at Havana on 
the 31st from San Juan, and would leave early 
next morning for New York. 

The passengers oil the Prometheus loft San 
Juan without their baggage, as it could not be got 
over from the Pacific side. 

The Ohio brings the Alta California of Oct. 4. 
with three days later intelligence. The news is 
for the most part entirely of a local interest. The 
assignment of the banking bouse of Wells Co. 
is announced, owing to the non acceptance of their 
drafts by their correspondents in Boston. 

Mr. Wells was a severe sufferer by the late fire, 
his office atul Looks having been burned, and his 
own life despaired of, by reason of injuries receiv¬ 
ed at the fire. The greatest sympathy of the San 
Francisco community is expressed for the firm of 
Wells & Co. in their great misfortunes. 

The steamer Oregon brought down $2,200,000 
on her manifest, and some $500,000 were suppo¬ 
sed to be in the hands of her passengers, three 
hundred and fifty in number. The specie was 
duly sent forward with the mail from here on 
Monday morning. 

Niagara Falls. —It is stated that the entire 
portion of the ledge upon which the observatory 
at Niagara Falls stands is cracked, and is consid¬ 
ered to be in a very dangerous condition, as the 
whole structure, including tho observatory, is lia¬ 
ble to be swept away. 

Growth of Ufper Canada.— Since the vvarof 
1812, tho increase in population lias been over 80,- 
000. A continued stream of emigration is pour¬ 
ing in this year. The Canada Company lands on 
theeaste.ru shore of Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay are being rapidly settled. 

— 

A Beet Hard to Beat. —We have before us 
a beet raised by Mr. Adam Johnson, at Channa- 
hou. which measures 2'JJ inches in circumference. 
It anv one can produce abiggerone, Mr. Johnson 
will try again .—Joliet Democrat. 

Beef 1 by the Dunkirk Route. —The agent for 
the New York and Erie Railroad has contracted 
with one of our packers for delivering 3,000 bbls. 
of beef, in New York city, at a freight of $1,G2| 
per barrel. 

Married, 

At tho 2d Baptist Church, on Thursday, the 0th inst.,by 
the Rev Mr Howard, It FRANK. IiNOS and Miss MA¬ 
RY FULTON, both of this city. 


€\)i JHut'kete. 


Rurai, New-Yorkkr Office, I 
Rochester, Nov. 11, 1851. J 

FI,OUR—Flour is sold to the tradcand for home use, at 
from $ 4 ( 2 ) 5 , according to quality. Buckwheat Flour sells 
at iil,75(a)$2 per cwt, 

G R AIN—Wheat 85(2)80. We hoar of sales of 000 bushels 
Genesee wheat at 80 cents; 5,000 bushels Michigan at 
77$- Corn 48(2)50. Oats 28(3)31.< Barley 02$. 

POULTRY—Poultry conics in pretty freely, and prices 
range from 0 to 7 cents. 

SHEEP PELTS—37$(a)75c. Lamb skins lS(2)3Sc. 

BAY—Ilay is sold at from $8 to .$11. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bid.$4,50(2)5,00 Butter, tb.14c 

Pork, mess.15,00(2)15,50 Cheese, tb.5$(a)0c 

Ho. cwt .5,00(2)5,50 POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt..$ 0,00 Turkeys, lb.7(2)8c 

Do. bid mess. 11,00(2) 11,50 Chickens.0(2)7c 

Lard, tried .9$(o) 10 | seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c | Clover, Im. . . .$5,00(2)5,50 


TO l*m\TERS.-TYPE FOR SALE. 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yorker 
shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 
proprietor offers for sale the Type, &c., upon which it is 
now printed. The principal material consists of 500 lbs. 
Long Primer, 150 lbs. Brevier, and 100 lbs. Minion—all 
which is nearly as good as new. as will tie observed by ex¬ 
amining the printofthis number, 'fbe head letter,column 
rules, leads, &c., will also he sold at a bargain. Should 
prefer to sell the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 
For terms, &c., address or apply to the Publisher. 

KlTiRS. 

r UST received from Holland, in prime condition, a care¬ 
fully selected lot of Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses. 
Also 40 varieties of Gladiolas. 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. 

98tf S. MOULSON, 30 Front street. 


Syracuse Nurseries. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H AVING lOO acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Rqses,Slirubtiery, Green House Plants 
&c., we shall have for sale the coming season, a mostex- 


NEW SEED STORE 

and 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 08 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. V. 
nriHE subscribers, under the name of Brig os & Brother, 
.1 are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricullur.J 


tensive stock ot Nursery commodities, not to lie excelled Warehouse, located as above, winch will lie known as the 

in size and beauty by those of any establishment in the i. T «-_ ~ „ . ,, -, Tr , „ 

Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchardists, and Ven- Monroe seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse, 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— "'Gere will be kept a full assortment ot American and Im- 
Our stock of ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap- 


M RS. LYDTA F. FOWLER. M D., will consult with 
Ladies wishing Medical Advice, every morning, ex¬ 
cepting Sunday, at 98$ Main street—parlor on first floor— 
from 9 to 12 o’clock. 98w4 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, 4cc., of such sizes and quality ns no con¬ 
trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation 
and of our own cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, 
Gardens, 4cc., as well as generally so, by reason of their 
habit of early hearing. We have all of the approved va- 


proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CIIAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapnlje Se Briggs. 
68 -tf _JOH N T. BRIGGS. 

HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

P> UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
jL\» the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 


Lard, tried. . 
Do. leaf. . . 


,. . . 94(2) lu 
.7c i 


Hams, smoked. . .9$(o)lo$c Timothy.1,50(2)2,50 

Shoulders, do.7(2)nc Flax.1,25(2)1,50 


Potatoes, bu .37.jfdi.iUc I sundries. 

grain. ! Whitefish, bbl.$7,50(2)3 

Wheal, bu.85(2)80 | Codfish, cwt.3,50(2)4 

Corn,.48(2)50c I Salt, bbl. 1 , 00 ( 0 ) 1 , 12 $ 


Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu.25(2)38 

Rye.02f(d)09 | Do. dried.02$ 

Oats.28(o)31c Eggs, doz.14 

Barley.00fa)02$c Beans, bu.1.00(2)1,25 


hides. I Hay, ton . 8 ( 2 ) 11,00 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(2)1,00 l Wood, hard,cord.. .3(2)4,00 

Calf, lb.8(2) 10c I Do. soft,.2(2)2,50 

Sheep Pelts.37$(2>75c I Wool, lb.30(2) 10c 

Laqib skins.18(2)38c 1 Flour barrels.28(2)32 

New York Market 

NEW YORK, Nov. 10th, 3 P. M.—ASHES.—Market 
steady with a moderate demand. Sales of bbls 4 87 for 
Pots, 5 37 lor Pearls. 

COTTON—Market not fully opened , since the arrival of 
the steamer. 

FLOUR—Low grades of Western and State are easier, 
influenced by the unfavorable advices from Europe and 
tlie large receipts. The demand for export is very limit¬ 
ed and. moderate for (lie East and city trade. Sales 3,000 
bbls at 3 75a4 31 for State; 3 87al for Michigan and India¬ 
na; Slat 12 for pure Genesee. Canadian heavy—3 91a$4 
in bond. Rye (lour in limited demand, 3 31a3 37. Corn 
Meal scarce and wanted 337. 

GRAIN—But little doing in Wheat—supply large and 
held above tlie views ot buyers. Sales 5,000 bu white 
Canadian at 96c. Rye more freely ottered, market heavy 
and quiet, 72>£c. Barley dull and nominal, 85a92c. Oats 
more plenty and heavy—38a39 for State, 36a37 for Jersey. 
Corn unchanged witli a fair Eastern and home demand. 
Sales 8,300 bu at 55a. r )8 > 2 for mixed; 61 for round yellow. 

WHISKEY—Prison doll at 2l>£c. 

PROVISIONS—Market heavy for Pork. Only a retail 
demand at 14 87 for old mess,and §15 for new; 13 50al3 62 
fordo prime. Beef in retail demand and supply large; $8 
for mess and 81 for prime. Dressed hogs saleable at 6 u 6 $ 
Lard is in good supply and dull at 8 a 8 j.(. Butter ana 
Cheese steady and in lair demand for the latter for ship¬ 
ping- 

STOCKS—More buoyant and not very active. Gov’t 
held higher and closing with abetter demand. Erie R R 
85>4; Incomes 93%; Coupons 92).i. 

MONEY’—No change in tlie money market. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Nov. 8 .—The transactions in produce dur¬ 
ing the week have been to a fair extent, but the business 
has been in some instances restricted by the absence of 
freighting facilities. F.our has met with a moderate de¬ 
mand and the low grades have sold at a slight reduction. 
Barley has ruled pretty steady and the sales have been to 
a fair extent. Corn lias slightly improved and Oats have 
been in good request at rattier better prices. 

Flour, &c.—There is a fair local and an increased east¬ 
ern demand for the medium and better grades of Western 
anil State Flour, and prices are unchanged. Sales 1,500 
bbls at3 62(2)3 75 for common State and Western, 3 75@3 
87 for Michigan, Indiana and Oliio;3 87@4 12 for com¬ 
mon to pure Genesee; 4 25(2)1 50 for fancy Genesee; 4 37 
@4 50 for extra Ohio; 4 75@5 25 for extra Genesee. In¬ 
cluded in the sales are 310 bbls, an extra brand of Michi¬ 
gan, at 4 12 . Buckwheat is' steady and saleable at2 V2@ 

2 ivand Cornmeal 1 19. 

Grain—In prime Genesee Wheat there is a better feel¬ 
ing in tlie market, with a small supply. Sales 2,500 bu on 
p. t. Prime Genesee would command $1. Tlie enquiry 
is mostly for milling. Barley is without important change. 
The demand is fair and the demand for ordinary is good, 
but prime lots are not plenty. Saks 15,000 bu at 80c for 
Wisconsin, 87(2)88 for fair to good two-rowed, 84 for in¬ 
ferior four-rowed, and 89 for good do. Corn is rather 
better, and in good request for tlie East. Sales 6,500 bu 
of Western mixed at 54>£(2)55. Oats are in moderate 
supply, and State are held at 37. No sales. 

Freights—By reference to our Marine List, it will be 
seen that a large number of sail vessels have arrived dur¬ 
ing the past 21 hours. Freights are abundant, and the 
demand lor vessels for the leading Eastern ports is quite 
active. The current rates are: To Boston, Flour 20; 
Corn 5 / 2 ’, Oats 4: Barley 5. To Providence: Flour 18; 
Corn 4>i; ,Oats 3)j; Barley 4. New Bedford: Beef 25 
Flour 20; Corn 4L; Feed 3; Staves 88 , for heavy hhd; 
staves ’P' 1,( 00 gross. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Nov. 10.—Ttiere was no new feature in the 
Flour market on Saturday, demand fair and quotations 
steady. Sales 1500 bbls at 3 11 for Northern Ohio, 3 25 
for Michigan, 2 31 @3 36 for fancy Michigan and Southern 
Ohio. Wheat in good demand with sales 10,0U0 bu Mil¬ 
waukee spring, at 46c; 10,090 bu red Ohio at 66 c; 2,500 bu 
Wabash at 65c. There was a good demand for Corn, but 
at lower prices. Sales 3,500 bu at 39>£@40c, mostly at 
the latter figure. 

Canal Freights firmer. 62c on Flour, 14 l£c on Corn to 
Albany. 17al7>* on Corn: and 72c on Flour to New 
York. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—At Washington Yard—1,600 
beeves, (500 from the South and the balance from this 
Slate.) Demand fair. Prices ranged at from $6,00(2)7,50 
per cwt. About 100 leftover. 

At Browning’s—Offered, 70 Cows and Calves, and 5,- 
000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $21, to 28(2)36,00; as 
in quality: all sold. 

Sheen—Sales at from $1,50 to 2,75(2)4,50. Lambs $1,12$ 
to 2,50(2)2,75; left over 600. 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 300 Beef Cattle offered.— 
Prices ranging at from .$ 6 ,'n)fe; 50 unsold. 

Cows and Calves—Offered —; sales at from $22, to 28 
( 2 ) 10 ; all sold. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,000 offered; sales Sheep at from 
$1,30, to 2,50(2)4; Lambs $1,25 to 2,25(2)3. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 5.—At market, 3,102 Cattle, about 
2,000 Beeves, and l,102Stores,consistingof working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearling, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,25per cwt.; first quality 
$ 6 ; second do. $5,50; third do. $5; ordinary 4(2)1,50. 

Hides—4,50 per cwt. 

Tallow—$5. Pelts—62$. 

Veal Calves, $3(a)7. 

Stores—Working oxen—$75, 87$, 90, 100(2)105. 

Cows and Calves—$16, 22, 25, 30(2)36. 

Yearlings, $ 6 , 8 , 9(2)12. 

Two years old, $10, 14, 18(2)25. 

Three years old, $18, 20 ,23,27(2)27. 

Sheep and Lambs—5,303 at market. 

Prices—Extra, $3,50,4(2)5. By lot, $1,75.1,83,1,87$, 
2, 2,10, 2,25(o)2,50. 

Swine—230 at market. By lot, 4, 4$(a)4Jc. 

Remarks—The market to-day is full, rather exceeding 
the demand, and large Jots have sold a shade less than last 
week. Good milk cows are in demand. About 100 ordi¬ 
nary at market. 

100 cars catneover the Fitchburg Railroad, and 173 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Nov. 6 .—At market during the week of all 
descriptions, 4,000.* A large number were in the yards last 
eve, say 1,000. The day was characterized as one of dull¬ 
ness, except for good Oxen, which were not here. Buyers 
say lliey would have paid for such $6,50 readily. We 
quote good as offered, $6,25. Fair at $5,50(2)5,87$. Poorer 
ones down even to $2,50, as in quality. 

Good Beef Cows and fat three year old steers would 
command $5, per hundred. 

N. B. A lot of 20 two year old heifers, of fair quality, 
were taken at $ 11,50. 

Hides, green, $4,50. 

Tallow, rough $5. 

Sheep and Lambs, 5,6 a 0 at market. 

Prices, $1,25, 1,50, 1,75, 2, 2,25, 2,50. 

The market about the same as for tlie last three or four 
weeks. 400 remained unsold. 

Swine—Altout 1,600 at market. 500 remain unsold.— 
Prices fell off fully $ cent per lb. on all descriptions. We 
quote 3$(2>4|—and for extras $ more, by lot. At retail 4(2) 
5. Some at 4$ and 5$. Fat hogs, 4|. A large supply,— 
many not disposed of.—Mass. Ploughman. 


G R A PI 3>T I S S Sl S W A 30J, of llie A 

I MPORTEBS, Planters and Wholesale Dealers in AM- ()1 ' 

BOY, VIRGINIA and FAIR-HAVEN Currants, Goose 

PLANTED OYSTERS, wem-e alwaystu 

5 \W For Cash or Appoved Credit. J £.3 0F 

Dealers, Hotels, Saloons and Families supplied with 
Fresh (lysters, received daily, by Express. J’ or s,rcc I l,or 

Principal Depot under the Commercial Bank, Roch- our Horse oncst 
ester, N, Y. 95m3 noticeable lor the 

9 ___ metry of form. 

Fruit Farm for Sale. 

THE well known La no worthy Place, sit- ICedars, Spruces, 
jgyjf uatedon the east side of the river, midway C‘Potones.—A s|i 
f rom the city ot Rochester and tlie mouth of iMUil ceous varieties, 
t he Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from the • Dahlias—One I 

city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— ing the finest Eng 

Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed to con- U. S.—25to50c( 

tain 40 acres. The house is of strictly cottage structure. Phloxes—Over 

and built of cobble stone; convenient in all ils parts. The Roses—A mosl 
soil or character of the earth is of a sandy or gravely loam, plants of (he best 

pleasant and easy to work, and in a high state of cultiva- among them the 

tion. • Kegel, the Hybrii 

The fruit is composed of all the n ost popular kinds Cavignac, Gen. ( 

which are known in the country. It may be said that the Bullions Roots- 
peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in num- Holland, consisti 
hers over all others. The whole are in their zenith of es, 4cc. 
fruiting. No inducement would tempt me lo leave so prof- Plants for bed 
itableand rural a place, were it not for a failure of health. Climbers, Sec. 
Price, $6,300. Portion down, tlie rest in a year. Cherry, Apple 

II. N. LANGWORTHY. years old, very i 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf All of which vt 

----- lishment, and in 

Potatoes—White Mercer. «*"»• 

We are now l 

1 A A BARRELS of tlie White Mercer (Seedling) I’o- containing full i 
1UU tato now offered for sale! This remarkable white prices, 4 kc., emb 
potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of beau- logne; 2 d, a full 
tiful shape, its proportion much like the long pink-eye, and 3 d, a special 
being a little more flattened. ding out plants; : 

This potato was obtained by the subscriber, from tho i ng applicants w 
seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. Itreceiv- ~ TH 

ed the first premium from tlie N. Y. State Ag. Society, and Syracuse, 1851 

a diploma was awarded for the same by the .Monroe Conn- ._ 

tv Ag. Society. Tha A 

Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron- 
dequoit, increased popularity witli farmers and gardeners, jj 0 4 Main Si 
to so great an extent, that its only limits of propaghtion is rTMIF snlmcrihr 
the want of seed. I am credibly informed that one of the I seed Store ” 
largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception of , h h ’ 

a few bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, but • ’ , . 

they could not lie obtained. nous ’ anu 

The quality and habits of the White Mercer, ate, very CH( 

white outside and in; mealy and of good flavor; longer principally raisei 
keeping than any other potato that I am acquainted with. Lock, in the tow 
It is a late grower,requiring early planting; and is less sub- chase good seeds 
ject to rot than any other potato known in these parts. safety, will do w 
Jfi?” Price, $2,50 per barrel. Orders through the Roch- He also keeps 
ester Post-office, will be attended to. Peas, Beans, l’ot 

11 . N. LANGWORTHY. Seeds, that are w 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf Also, Green Hi 

- mental Trees, in 

HANNINGTON’S All articles sol 

CELEBRATED DIORAMA, ju^y^S 

O F THE (CREATION AND DELUGE, are now on chine Belting, thi 

exhibition at Also, for Enter 

A TT ATT CT, OvCrsllOt 1 llT 

COiNGIbltL HALL. same at manufac 

Z1T This is not a Panorama, but it is a combina- Rochester, Ap 
tion of Artificial and Mechanical Work, which has been pagfs 

produced at an • expense of nearly Ten Thousand Dol- K 1 ™" 

Lars, representing the Creation of tlie World, the Sun, 

Moon and Stars, Beast Walking, Fish Swimming, Birds ’ c ' 1 \ ljre ’ 1 0 1 

Flying and Singing, Adant and Eve, in the Garden ol *”tt _ 

Eden.&c., &c-. ... ,, /~(ORN SHEL1 

Also,human beings striving to escape the terrible deluge, price from $ 

the rising flood of waters, the terrific thunder, the flashing store 4 Main st.* 
lightning, the howling storm, the floating Ark, and beauti- ’ 

ful rainbow, all of which are represented with a faithful¬ 
ness and vividness that defies description—nil that can lie 
said is, this is the work of the celebrated Hannington, the PrcmiuiY 

Prince of Dioramists, and this is his master piece. 

Roc hester, October 7, 1851. _ 93tf THRESHING 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. TauKiow 

# TI1E Subscribers arc prepared to supply their for- to c.ostof manuf 
mer patrons and ttie public generally, with the For Two Hors 

very best of TREES, and the most esteemed “ One do 
varieties of “ Thresher 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, **’ s ° ul v 

Plums, Apricots, Quinces, Nectarines, sawmiU comi 

Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c Bands for aho 

Together with a general assortment of Ornamental Trees Also Wheeler’ 
Shrubs, Roses, and Green House Plants. ovvn manufactu 

DWARF PEAK TREES. kind made, and 

40,000 Dwarf Pear Trees; of those varieties only ° T\to Horse P< 
which arc known to succeed well upon the Quince s’oek. () ( j 0 " ( 

Our stocks are all imported and the trees too line to need Thethreshersl 
recommending. nuoled For tiirt 

Our prices are made to correspond with the expense of 1.^ ' A"ricul 

raising, not with the scarcity of tlie articles these trees are , 7 ntw 

therefore within the reacli of all. tumisnea gratis 

Our facilities for supplying wholesale dealers are unsur¬ 
passed . ’ _ 

A general Catalogue and list of wholesale prices furn- 
ished to all applicants. BISSELL & HOOKER, OL5/ »* 

[9Lv81 Rochester Commercial Nuiseries. - 9 J&, « 

Sept- sery, 

DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

T HE Subscriber still acts as agent for the North Wayne 500 

Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar- 10,000 

rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal- Also, a large 1 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. lings, together v 
All Scythes sold by him, will be what they are repre- tensive Americ 
sented, as lie does not endorse the tricks ofthe trade prac- partsof the con 
ticcd by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers lance, 
will receive a large shareof attention, as the grain Scythes (62-tf) 

made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. -- 

Orders for Scythes maybe forwarded to me by mail, or T EACH ED i 
given to H. B. Burleigh, who will act astraveling agent, J-4 sale if app 
visiting all parts of the State in due season. 76tf 

Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-rakes, and - 

other implements, furnished of the best quality and on G T O C 6 I 
favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at the office of 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, will receive S 

prompt attention. HIRAM O. WHITE, Agent. f Gate F. F 

-Wholesale G 

WHITNEY ’ S No. 2 

Rochester Gallery of Daguerreotypes e. f. smith. 

C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished Americans, Ofli- TATE wish t( 

ccrs of the Army, and many of our well known Citi- VV that we: 

zens, to whom these Rooms are especially dedicated. and that we are 

This establishment is one of the most extensive in Wesl- is confined to tl 
ernNew York. It now occupies three large and coinmodi- our firm spends 
ous rooms, in tlie new and beautiful block lately erected by xe:, and our eti 
Gen. Gould, entrance 14 State street. original holders 

The Operating Rooms are arranged in the most scientific favorable terms 
manner, and arc attended in person by the proprietor: be- cers- hence we 
ing separate and distinct from tlie Reception and Working prices as low, a 
Rooms, they are quiet,clean, and free from the disagreeable York Jobbers, 
effects of chemicals. of new and des 

The copying apparatus is under the supervision of an sold by us shal 
artist of well known skill in that very difficult branch of quality and pri 
this business, and the light and instruments have been ex- houses, iinmed 
pressly arranged for procuring exact copies of llaguerreo- not possessed b 
types, paintings, statuary, Sec. It is the aim of the propri- and enables us 
etor to render in every part of his business that attention extra charges fc 

whien tne public are entitled to from the patronage he has __ 

received. E. T. WHITNEY, 

[53tf] Rooms 11, 15,17, Gould Buildings. State Si -.rriv vmu 


- rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old N us , re . ce ' vei l Rom the manufacturers, of various No.’s 


—many ofthe Apples and Pears being now in bearing. 
OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 


and prices. 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 


Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Slrawbcrries, have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
we are always fully supplied with all the best old and new tiling in tlie line will save money l>v calling on 11 s at No. 
sorts. 68 State-st. 89-tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

Of ORNAMENTAL IREKS, T) OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 

For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. kind. Call and examine at No. 68 State-st., Roches- 

Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are narricularlv ter. 89-lt BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


For tlie street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. * ’ 

Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are particularly lcr 
noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsytn- 
metry of form. They uniformly excite admiration, Sjkjcu tlie i low. 

Evergreen Trees, in great variety, new and rare, includ- - 

ing Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, 4 to 6 feet high; Japan Genesee Seed Store & Aff. Warehouse 

Cedars, Spruces, Jumpers, Laxodiums, &c. , 

Picones.—A splendid collection ol both tree and herba- r S HE Subscriber s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 
ceous varieties. JL tcntion ot the fanning community to the faetthat they 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris- Iffive just received a supply of the most popular and moil¬ 
ing the finest English prize (lowers, with all the best in the <;rn unproved implements used in Agricultural and Horh- 
U. S.—25 to 50 cents each for whole roots. cultural pursuits. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of tho choicest kinds. 1 !>ey would particularly invite all interested, to the well 


R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; 
/ kind. Call and examine at No. 68 State-st., R 01 


U. S.—25 to59 cents each for whole roots. 
Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 


Roses-A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,000 established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
plants of the best varieties, and all tlie new acquisitions; sozes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. A lso 
among them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman Hie latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in- 
Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de Saused. General vented by the same lirin. 


Cavignac, Gen. Changarnicr, &e. 

Bulbous Roots—A choice collection dailp expected from 
Holland, consisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths Crocus¬ 
es, &c. 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, &c. 


We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse l’ower, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 


Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 Sped*, | )0t |, domestic and imported. 

tars old, very trong plants. 7*^ JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

All of which will be sold as low as at any oilier estab- Buffalo st., Rochester. 


lishment, and in many cases lower, cither at wholesale or 
retail. 


W M E E E E iff ’ S 


We are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over- 


containing full information of our productions, terms, shot Thresher and Separator. 

prices, &c.. embracing, 1 st, a general descriptive cata- , •. , r , T 

logue; 2d, a full catalogue of select Green House Plants; T”'/ * u, * rl ^ rs have obtained from Messrs Wheeler, 

and 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed- ,f or R ! e J , C ( H & therxchiswe sale in Roch- 

ding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-pay- an,i GenLr.itA nrv 111 V\ esternN ew \ ork.ot their 

i,w, nnniiio„to ...im nno lottor ctqirm celebrated Agricultural machines, which we will sell at 


ing applicants who enclose one letter stamp. , ** \ ^ reildl 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 1 -,-h A ’ 7 prices, adding transportation. 

Syracuse, 1851. 90m0 , Tho two horse Machines are well calculated lor large 

J _ \ _;_ farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 

. , — . They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven- 

lIlO American been btorej iently carried on one wagon tvith two horses, the weight 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N Y divides and carries the straw 

T HE subscriber, (formerly 1 roprietor ol the Rochester entirely clear from the grain, leaving the g rain in the best 
Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish- Afesihle condition for cleaning, 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large,-va- 'Oils Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 

rious, and general assortment ol ono to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, quantity of oats, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First , Th, \ 0 "e 1 ? orsc Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 

* *. . .... . . .... . . nnriiii hnll innr mmntiiU i :i an tnrncn nm vinnnrnfo 


This Machine with from 3 to 5 hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of wheat per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 


Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur- about half that quantity. 1 hey also thresh and separate 
chase Rood seeds which can he reiied tinon with nerfect clover cl all from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 


chase good seeds which can he reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 


The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 


leiy, win no wen iu esu uu uic sumcnuci. , , . - ... - , . - 

He also keeps Clqver and Timothy Seed, early and late for churning, and lor sawing wood, cutting lecd, ice 


Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will he warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 


ALBANY PRICKS. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and nil appurtenances,.$145,00 

One Horse do. do.120,00 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.132,00 

Clover Muller,.28,00 

Feed Cutter,.28,00 


Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow- Circular Saw V ill. (24 inch saw.). 


er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

—- c F CROSMA N^ EMERY & CO’S. 

C ORN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 

price from $3 to $7—tor sale at the American Seed Netv-York State Agricultural Society’s 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 O F CROSMAN. first premium 

---RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

EMLRY Ac CO.’S npHE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 

Premium Rail Roatl Horse Power, X sold by the subscribers, are offered tlie public with the 

A N d assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav- 

TIIRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. > n « l-een very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 

tested, side by side, with ail the tread powers known, of 
rTMIE above machines are ottered tlie public this season an y note in the country; and been preferred. 

X at the following prices—being much less in proportion The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 


The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may in: return¬ 
ed within 60 days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will lie refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 


to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Morse Power,.$110 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use,. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of ottr 


couLd say, r 
fill w con vit 
ed *ne, I \\ 


quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogued 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co., 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# S. MOTJLSON, at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20.000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 


The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after tlie awarding of premium to the above Horse¬ 
power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Alien’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Go’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
Ail* convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed *ne, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 


ovvn manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the vouTs than any Others on the grounds; and as you have 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right VV0I1 the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
of use for the following prices: f u n reward.” 

Two Horse Power.•.$100 He further says—‘‘You know from experience that I 

One do do . 75 have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 

Thethreshers having no patent on them aresameasabove committee-man of said Society for years, 1 have decided 


against you oftener than for you; and if ojlters have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With tlie testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and tlie public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For fnrthet particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 

, 78-tf 


Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- ^ Cary’S Rotary Fire Engine 

lings, together with the usual items ottered in the most ex- j j o 

tensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all PllHipS« 

partsof the continent. 1 rees properly packed tor the dis- ri~uiE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
f... p, , , '* V , „ X (for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais- 

^ . „„„„ . TT T 77 ; I " 7 TT 7 T 7~ ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, tlie stream is 

EACH LI) ASHES with about U per cent, of lime for constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
sale if applied lor immediately, at No. 36 I ront .A. . j g se if- a ,]j us tj n g, very durable, and cannot well get out of 


8 . MOULSON, 

36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


S. MOULSON. 


order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 

Groceries at Wholesale. which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz., Factories, 

., IVV Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 

NAiliffSff A 5 ! . IS IK S \ At, Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.C. The 

[Late E. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826. J highest testimonials will be given. 

Whnlesalp Groeprs and Commissinn Merchants No. I is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- 

wnoiesaie Grocers ana commission mer.nants, ^ and w jh raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 29 Exchange .-t., Rochester, N. \ 2 w ;n raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

E. F. SMITH. I W. H. PERKINS. [J'l 0 - <]° 200 do 120 do. 

1 Mo. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, Aji.'i'he quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business ‘Ipfcolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. 
is confined to tlie wholesale trade. The senior member of 76tl CARY & BRAINARD. 

our firm spends the business season in the New York mar- __ 

xe:, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and P n r>hp«itpr StPTPntVDP Fmirwlrtr 

onginal holders, from the same sources and upon equally JtkULiicStci OLt/itJUty S UU.HU.ty, 

favorable terms with those ot New York Wholesale Gro- rrxilE undersigned would respectfully inform the put) 110 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at X and especially book and periodical publishers, a uthors. 


C ONTAINS portraits of distinguished 
cers of the Army, and many of our \ 


E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to tlie wholesale trade. The senior member of 
Our firm spends the business season in the New York tnar- 
xe:, and our entire purchases are made trom Importers and 
original holders, trom the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those ot New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 


prices a* low, and upon terms as favorable as those of Netv & c .— that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 


York Jobbers. We shall at all times have astock on hand 


His establishment is furnished with every te 


WHOSE Iff AIR DYE 

C AN I depend upon for permanency of color, and not 
have the skin made black, is a question that is asked 
by hundreds every day. If such is asked, the answer in 
this city, where it is made, would be unanimous, Brown’s. 
Hundreds here can testify to what I say—I do not mean to 
publish certificates of its goodness, for those things have 
had their day. 

Any person calling on me,will receive satisfactory proof 
of the above. 

Price 8s—double size 12s. JAS. BROWN. 

Rochester, Oct. 1, 1851. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGLE PLOWS of all sizes. Threshing Machines, of 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., 
sale hy E. C. WILDER 4k CO 

(62-tf) Palmyra, Wayne Co.,N. Y . 


of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that- all goods c ii;tv for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fampn- 
sold by us shall he satisfactory to the purchaser, both in lets,'Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware- animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise- 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities nients. Sec., Plates blocked in a stqierior style, on 
not possessed by any oth«'r house in the trade in Rochester, mahogany. All work executed with promptness and on 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 66y Iso a t any other Foundry in the country. 

—-- An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- 

EltffERY & CO.’S turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 

N EW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Premi-. hoped a liberal shared patronage will be aw arded t o the 
um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. „ „ . 


We have the above on sale, and one set up in running' jolTS; foundry in 1 alman Block Buffriio strt>-.. Atl or¬ 
der, at our store. We invite those who wish to purchase ,-P ers ^ rom a distance may be addressed to 
irse I owers, &c., to examine it. " „ . , Dr . J ' . vv VV 

BRIGGS Se BROTHER, March, 1,851. Rochester, 


83-tf 08 State street, Rochestsr. 

MARSHALL’S ROOK BINDERY, 

BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 
LBuflaio streets, over Sage 4c Brother’s Book- 
■ store, Rochester, N. Y. 

vifib tat jr Music books, Pamphlets. Periodicals, 4rc., 
bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books reuound ; 
Blank books ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; 
Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 
Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at¬ 
tended to. 

N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low prices 
January, 1851. [57-tf.] F. 11. MARSHALL 


N. B. Old typetaken in exchangefor work. ffl3-t(] 

TO FARMERS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
/ Y is a set of handy Tackles for weighing hay, kiiih.g 
hogs. Sec. Sec. They may be had all ready for use at No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery & Co. E. C. WILLI AMS, Agt. 

86-tfj Remember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and to 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.j No. 24 Exchange Street 
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MOORED RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


<* |J made — the solemn contract, which, (I whis- 

-0 A JUvAlA♦ pered my conscience,) was not binding, be- 

*__ _ cause it had not been made in the set terms 

THE FIRST FALL OF SNOW. of speech. . 

__ “ Loving Julia still—knowing that see 

i love to watch the first soft snow, loved me — feeling that I could never love 

As it slowly saiieth down, more strongly, or be more devotedly loved 

Purer and whiter than the pearls —J same time sacrificed everything 

? ha ! grnce a to my fondness for fashion—I broke the un- 

Though winter wears a freezing look, J , 

And many a surly frown. uttered oath of love which my heart had 

It lighteth like the feathery down, solemul} made. 

upon the naked trees. To be brief, 1 married another!” ex- 

And on the pale and withered flowers claimed Mr. Atherton, in a tone of bitter 

That swing in every freeze: Self-reproach. 

And they are clothe i m such 1 right robes “You loved her, of course,” suggested 

As summer never sees. T . 

Hiram. 

it bringeth pleasant memories, “ That other ? Evelina? Yes; oh,yes! 

Of n rigid n g” steed s^n n d j high in g bells, J loVcd Ve *T well J she W3S SUCh a fine 

in the happy long ago-, lady—such an excellent match! I was so 

When hopes were bright, and health was good, fortunate, it was said, to win the hand of 

And the spirits were not low. such a magnificent creature! But how dif- 

And it giveth many promises ferent was my second love from my first! 

of quiet joys in store-, It was composed of passion, admiration, 

Of bliss around the blazing hearth, and pride; I adored Evelina; I thought it 

When daylight is no more— j • , , td . 

such bliss as no where else hath lived a condescension in her to love me. But 

since Eden-days were o'er. ^ where was the purity, the unselfishness, the 

God bless the eve that views with mine " ‘deep devotion, to which my heart had not, 

The failing snow to-day; formerly, been a stranger? Alas! where 

May truth her pure white mission spread was my first love ? 

Before its scorching ray, “ Julia was not forgotten. I said to my- 

And se lf-‘ 1 love her a little yet, but it was 

Julia h. Scott. impossible for me to marry her.’ Ihen my 

_ — -— — — heart was so puffed with congratulations 

4 *-? < ( i Q * and flattery, on the occasion of the grand 

(Jh £ lltU II La DDL* wedding which came off that I scarcely had 

/ y room in it for anything but vanity. 

“ Well, I was married. I had the satis- 
LQVE KRSUS FASHION faction of knowing that fifty fashionable 

- fellows envied me the possession of so fair 

BY PA UL cr eyton. an d accomplished a bride. I knew, too, 

“Be candid with me now,«iram,” said lh » l 1 had . i™' 4 •» ST'* 

Atherton, addressing his gay nephew; i;u "’ i ’ 1:1 le - . a . . 'i UJ , ' L,b ru 
„d tell me hew lung before you intend naenwl.ty of my fashionab.e wife 
....i.u. Soul,In rJdf. s - “ And she loved me, too, as well as peo- 




LOVE VERSUS FASHIOS. 


BY PAUL CREYTON. 


Mr. Atherton, addressing his gay nephew; 
“ and tell me how long before you intend 
making the amiable Sophia your wife ? ” 


making tue < J™ " T ‘ pie of fashion usually love. 1 had nothing 

Hiram looked serious, perplexed. Hi- U . . . , r , & 

ram heaved a sigh. At length, scratching^ 10 of on that score. Much as ev- 


his ear, he answered in a low tone— 

“Never! ” 

The old gentleman echoed the word in 
astonishment 

“Never! In the name of reason, tell me 
why! I know she loves you.” 

“She does—I do believe! ” 

“And you”— 

“ There is no occasion to deny the truth,” 
said Hiram. “ 1 love her dearly. She is 
good, and affectionate, and true. I shall 
never find a person to love better—more 


to complain of on that score. Much as ev¬ 
erybody admired her, I had no occasion for 
jealousy.” 

“ Then,” said Hiram, timidly, “you must 
have been satisfied with the match ? You 
should have been happy.” 

“ Perhaps I should. And for a long 
time I was. I could afford extravagance— 
I had time for dissipation—and my Eveli¬ 
na and I led a gay life for five years. But 
gradually I grew thoughtful. Day after 
day I felt more and more that I was drink¬ 
ing the cup of folly. A wrinkle in Eveli¬ 
na’s brow frightened me. Every gray hair 


ourelv ” . . &“v “““ 

* ,.t,‘ , ■ i , i i which silvered the darkness of my locks, 

“ Then explain this paradox! louhave ’ A , • , . J 

I _ 1 .. . a thmicnmi RinliQ A n'P annparpn t.n 


taken no foolish oath to live a bachelor? cost mo a thousand sighs. Age appeared to 

You are not vainly ambitious of marrying dreadM ' M 7 eelmgs on tills subject 
j. 9 „ 1 J 0 convinced me oi the truth of what con- 

a or une . _ _ science had so often whispered—that my 

“No, no, uncle. But—1 am almost T A;, w J 


■, i r C 1! wav UI nit; was Ollliui. a oaiu tv jJVCiiua — 

ashaihed to confess my feelings — you _ J . . . , .. a , 

,„ J o j , Lgj us g lve over this butterfly s existence, 

■'“W well went is it’ ” in wllich onl 7 tlle y outhful should indulge.’ 

“ if i must speak !t-I desire a wife to She sighed, and repaired her fading beauty 

make a_littlc mire show in the world, than ^Xessity of the peace 


way of life was sinful. I said to Evelina— 
4 Let u's give over this butterfly’s existence, 
in which only the youthful should indulge.’ 
She sighed, and repaired her fading beauty 


Sophia.” 

“ Boy! ” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“ She is not—not exactly—fashionable,” 
murmured Hiram, blushing. . A 

“Insane!” ejaculated his uncle. 

“Too, retired—too careless of appearan¬ 
ces too—in short —too”— 


of home to the heart of man. I felt bun- 
’ gry for the happiness of the household 
„ hearth. But Evelina had no sympathy 
’,. with my longings. She answered my sighs 
with hollow laughter. Home possessed no 
1 delights for her. She led me in the same 
cheerless chase after gayety, when I was 


5 IUU 111 BllUI l— IUU • i . t .1 t 

“Too sensible! 1 know it! To good weary-weary-weary nigh unto death! 


for a vain fellow like you! ” cried Mr. Ath¬ 
erton, sternly. “ I am glad you know it.— 
Her feathers are not gaudy enough to com¬ 
pare with yours—you insipid peacock! ” 
“Uncle!” interrupted Hiram, his lips 
quivering, “ you are too severe.” 

“And who has a better right? You 


“ We lost our only child. Heart-broken, 
humble, dying for want of sympathy’in my 
desolation, I prayed Evelina to withdraw 
with me from the world, and from that time 
of sorrow, to know its hollowness and heart¬ 
lessness no more. She could not deny her¬ 
self! The intoxication of what is falsely 


would have no patience with a man who called pleasure, was necessary to her exist- 
talks such nonsense as jou do—if you had ence. from that time I lea a hfeof loneh 


had my experience. I mean to be severe; wretchedness. 
I always will be severe; I will be savaged “ The next 
on this argument. No, I won’t, either. I P ass over 


“ The next crisis in my existence I wili 
pass over briefly. Evelina’s health failed 


will tell you a story. Sit down. I want ^ iei% s ^ ie U P> and struggled with 
your entire attention. You are well aware strength of the destroyer, until one fa- 
that, in my day, I have had some domestic tai night. She took cold, coming irom a 


trouble ? ” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“ Well, sir; I’ll tell you about that.— 
Forty years ago I was a single man— 
young, gay, and foolish as yourself. From 


ball. In one week she was— 

“ I was a widower,” said the old gentle¬ 
man coughing. “ A sad widower, too— 
one whom affliction had taught a terrible 
lesson. I was plunged deep in desponden- 


my childhood, I had loved the best, the cy, when I heard from Julia. 
most amiable of God’s creatures. Unwor- “People told me she was ill. 


People 


Some said 


thy as I was, she loved me with an exalt&i.^ ie was d yi n g- I - 5aa not seen ner in ten 
ed affection. I believe she would hav’J|py ears—m y a ff ecd on for her had smouldered 
laid down her life to make me happy. j n ashes—-she had become like a sweet vis- 

“ For five years,” pursued the old gen- ' 0I v°f which I had sometimes dreamed but 
tleman, with emotion, “ she had held such dimly yet when the news of her Alness 
possession of my heart. All my dreams of came t° me > ad the past came with it, and 
future happiness had been inspired by my m y heart-strings vibiated wit.i passionate 
affection for her. She was indeed a portion sorrow—rwith the sadness of lost love, 
of my existence. “I hastened to see her. I arrived in 

“ But—I went into the world. I became time to hear from her own lips, so cold and 
infatuated with fashion; I learned selfish- and pale, that her heart had been faithful 
ness, vanity, deceit. Julia was never quite to me ever—that, cruel as I had been, she 
forgotten: but after a separation of a few had never ceased to love me. I arrived in 
months—when I had acquired a taste for, time to know that my folly had cost me a 
gay dissipation—I began to fear she would :< -priceless jewel—the pure love of a true- 
not compare favorably with the brilliant com- . hearted woman. I arrived in time to con- 
pany into which I had become introduced, fess my faults with heart-breaking sorrow, 
and the admiration which I courted. and to be forgiven, in time to see her— 

“ Although a future union had always die! 
been considered, as a matter of course by “ It was that grief which knows no con- 
both Julia and myself, we had never made solation, that had worn out her life. She 
a formal engagement to each other. The had rejected the best offers of marriage, 
greatest folly—the greatest crime I ever because, loving me, she could love no oth- 
committed—was the mean advantage I took er; and without loving, she could never 
of the peculiar nature of our agreement, to imarry. 

break the contract which our hearts had Ah, my nephew! I have no words to 


express the bitterness, the sharpness of my 
regrets. Remorse, grief, despair urged her 
near to the grave—but—I have lived to 

REMEMBER AND TO MOURN 1 . 

“ Shall I tell you more ?” 

With trembling fingers, the old gentle¬ 
man brushed a tear from his eye; while 
Hiram, pale, thoughtful, agitated, regarded 
him earnestly. 

“ No,” murmured the young man, in a 
deep voice, as he pressed his uncle’s hand. 
I am convinced. There is no true happi¬ 
ness in married life, except that which 
crowns the domestic hearth. Fashion is 
folly—worldly show is hollow—you have 
proved it to me. I will be weak and vain 
and foolish no longer. God bless you, 
uncle!” 

A few weeks later, the old gentleman 
attended a wedding; and he was happy in 
the thought that his sad experience had 
been the means of uniting the youthful 
Hiram and his true-hearted Sophia.— Home 
Gazette. 

THE CAPTAIN AND THE DYING MAN. 

A correspondent of the Blair county, 
Pa., Whig, furnishes that paper with the 
particulars of an interesting incident, of 
which he was an eye witness. It occurred 
a few years ago on the line of the great im¬ 
provements of that State. It is one of those 
scenes of genuine kind-heartedness which 
tills the mind with the involuntary con¬ 
sciousness that there is “ something of the 
angel still” in our common nature. 

At the point this side the mountain, 
where occurred the trans-shipment of pas¬ 
sengers from the *west, was moored a canal 
boat, awaiting the arrival of the train ere 
starting its way “through” to the east.— 
The Captain of the boat, a tall, rough, sun- 
embrowned man, stood by his craft, super¬ 
intending the labors of his men, when the 
cars rolled up, and a few minutes after a 
party of about a half a dozen gentlemen 
came out, and deliberately walking up to 
the captain, addressed him something after 
this wise— 

“Sir, we wish to goon east—but our 
further progress to-day depends on you.— 
In the cars we have just left is a sick man, 
whose presence is disagreeable. We have 
been appointed a committee by the passen- 
engers, to ask that you will deny this man 
a passage in your boat. If he goes, we re- 
main-^what say you ?” , 

“ Gentlemen,” replied the Captain, I 
have heard the passengers through their 
committee. Has the sick man a represen¬ 
tative here?” 

To the unexpected interrogatory there 
was no answer, when, without a moment’s 
pause, the Captain crossed over to the car, 
and entering, beheld, in one corner, a poor, 
emaciated, worn-out creature, whose life 
was nearly eaten up by that canker worm 
—consumption. The man’s head was bow¬ 
ed in his hands, and he was weeping. The 
Captain advanced, and spoke to him kindly: 

“ Oh! sir,” said the shivering invalid look¬ 
ing up, his face now lit with trembling ex¬ 
pectations—“are you the Captain—and 
will you take me ? God help me! The 
passengers look upon me as a breathing 
pestilence; and are so unkind. You see, 
sir, I am dying—but, oh, if I am spared to 
reach my mother, I shall be happy. She 
lives in Burlington, sir, and my journey is 
more than half performed. I am a poor 
painter, and the only child of her in whose 
arms I wish to die!” 

“ You shall go!”' replied the Captain, “ if 
I lose every passenger for the trip!” 

By this time the whole crowd of passen¬ 
gers were grouped around the boat, with 
their luggage piled up in the path, and they 
themselves awaiting the decision of the 
Captain, before engaging their passage. 

A moment more and the decision was 
made known as they beheld him coming 
from the cars, with the sick man cradled in 
his arms. Pushing directly through the 
crowd with his dying burden, lie ordered a 
mattrass to be spread, in the choicest part 
of the boat, -where he laid the invalid with 
all the care of a parent. That done, the 
Captain directed the boat to prepare for 
starting. 

But a new feeling seemed to possess the 
astonished passengers—that of shame and 
contrition at their inhumanity. With one 
common impulse, they walked aboard the 
boat, and, in a few hours after, another com¬ 
mittee was sent to the Captain, entreating 
his presence among the passengers in the 
cabin. 

He went, and from their midst rose a 
white haired man, who, with tear-drops 
starting in his eyes, told that rough, sun- 
embrowned man, that he had taught them 
all a lesson—that they had felt humbled 
before him, and that they asked his for¬ 
giveness. It was a touching scene. The 
fountain of true feeling had been broken up 
in the heart of nature, and its waters well¬ 
ed up, choking the utterance of all present. 

On the instant, a purse was made up for 
the sick man, with a “ God speed!” on his 
way home to die with his mother. 

This true-hearted Captain of the boat was 
Gen. Samuel D. Carnes, and the above in¬ 
cident is worth remembering. 

In characters, in manners, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 


JOHN G. SAXE.-AN EPIGRAM. 

BY C. S. PERCIVAL. 

Whoever the wine of wit would drink 
Oft Saxe’B flagon smacks on, 

Wherever the Anglo-Saxons think. 

They think New England Saxe on. 

But though, with a new and sparkling zest, 

His racy words are quaffed at. 

I’m sorry the trutli must be confessed— 

Wherever lie’s read, he’s laughed at! 

(Louisville Journal. 

WINNING A BET. 

Those of our readers who have never 
heard how Diarmuidh O’Shaughnessy won 
the great bet from an Englishman, about 
swimming, -without being able to swim one 
stroke, will be amused in reading the fol¬ 
lowing : 

It was as cute a turn as ever was done. 
Diarmuidh had the bragingest tongue that 
ever wagged in a man’s head. If he heard 
tell of any great doings by anybody, he 
could not rest easy, without swearing that 
himself would bang the haro out and out, 
whoever he was. Well—there was an 
English footman once at Ballymore—as 
fine a swimmer a Ballyshannon salmon. 
He’d swim out of sight into the say, and 
come back in a couple of hours as fresh as 
if nothing had happened. One day he was 
boasting how far he could swim, “I don’t 
care how far it is, ” says Dairmuidh, says he, 
“ for whatever it is, I’ll double it.” “ Will 
you make a bet upon it?” says the English¬ 
man. “ I ill,” cries Diarmuidh, very 
stout entirely. “ Done for a goold guinea!” 
says the Englishman. “ Done!” says Diar¬ 
muidh. 

So the two shook hands upon it, and the 
neighbors wondered how Diarmuidh would 
get out of the bet, for they all knew he 
couldn’t swim across a horse-pond; but they 
said nothing. “ Strip off!” says the English¬ 
man, throwing off his clothes. “Stop a 
bit,” says Diarmuidh; “ Halloo, Padhre!” 
he calls out to his son, “run home and 
bring me down the maulieen wid a couple 
of oat cakes and some cold mate in it 
—I’ll strap it across my back, for it’s like 
we’ll be swimming till night, and I might 
be hungry.” “ What’s that you’re say¬ 
ing?” says the Englisher, getting quite 
frightened. “ That we’ll make a race in 
earnest of it,” answers Diarmuidh; “ I don’t 
know how long we’ll be on the water, so 1 
am victualling myself.’.’ “ Oh, by gor, I 
won’t swim against the likes of you," says 
the Englisher, says he; “ we’ll draw stakes 
if you plase.” “ Divil a bit,” says Diar¬ 
muidh; “we’ll see it out if you plase.— 
Didn’t I say 4 Done,’ and didn’t you say 
Done ?’ and isn’t 4 done ’ and 4 done ’ as 
tight as a bond between two jintleraen?” 
“Faix, it isn’t ‘done’ but wjdone I should 
be at this rate,” thinks the Englisher.— 
“ Suppose now, Mr. O’Shaughnessy,” says 
he, “ we swim for a perticlar distance—say 
a mile—or ..two miles—or to Carrigamurra 
and back—or the likes of that.” 44 Blura- 
nagers! is it child’s play you want?” cries 
Diarmuidh, mighty bould; “ why, I thought 
it was a man I had to dale wid!” 

So he frightened the Englisher out of 
swimming against him at all at all, and 
more by token he blustered him out of his 
guinea into the bargain, saying, “ If you are 
afoard to try, after shaking hands upon it, 
why your bet is lost all the same, honest 
man.” Ah, them, O’Shaughnessys had 
ever and always the cuteness, along wid a 
good twist of roguery; and Miss Judy is 
her father’s own daughter. 

A Good Joke. —The Expositor (Adrian, 
Mich.,) is accountable for the following: 

“A tall, keen-eyed countryman stepped 
into the court room at Detroit, during the 
progress of the Railroal Trial. Stepping up 
to a spectator, he requested that the pris¬ 
oners might be pointed out to him. The 
man he accosted, being something of a wag, 
pointed to the jury. The fellow scanned 
the twelve with his interesting eye; when 
satisfied with his scrutiny, he turned to his 
informer, and whispered: 

“ ‘Well, they are a hard-looking set, ain’t 
they ? I know by their looks they ought 
to go to State Prison every one of themV" 

Mrs. Partington, on reading an account 
of a schooner having her jib-boom carried 
away in Long Island Sound, one night last 
week, wondered “ why people would leave 
sech things out o’ doors, nights, to be stolen 
when there was so many buglers about fil¬ 
tering every thing they could lay their 
hands to.” 

The “ spirit of the age” is beginnig to 
develope itself in Indiana, where one of the 
boys unburthened himself of the following: 

The Hoosier boys so fast do grow. 

That stages now are all too slow; 

The teams are good, and shine like stars. 

But they're much too slow for the railroad cars. 

Then get out of the road with your snail-like stages— 

They’re only fit for darker ages. 

Editors, however much they may be 
biased, are fond of the word impartial. A 
Connecticut editor once gave an 44 impartial 
account of a hail storm.” 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing's so hard, but search will find it out.” • 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 1. 7, 23, 14 is the name of one of the months. 
My 9, 18, 8, 16 is what commands a great price. 
My 3, 28 is a word of negation. 

My 2, 29, 6 is a conjunction. 

My 20, 26, 17 is a part of the human body. 

My 19, 24, 22, 9 is a part of a boat. 

My 13, 18, 25, 19 is a vehicle of conveyance. 

My 30, 28, 7 is either singular or plural. 

My 21, 28, 15, 28, 23 was a wise man of Greece. 
My 12, 10, 17, 2, 13 is the name of a female. 

My 27, 26, 29, 8, 28, 8 is a dangerous weapon. 

My 17, 28, 5, 4 is the queen of flowers. 

My 11,9, 18, 2, 22 is a carpenter’s tool. 

My whole is the authoress’ name and place of 
residence. Evelyn. 

[O 3 Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 

A gentleman has a circular bowling-green, con¬ 
taining 5,149 and 7-10 square yards; which lying 
low, is is incommoded by water in the winter, and 
he finds it necessary to raise it two yards higher, 
by tho earth to be digged from a ditch around it, 
whose breadth at bottom shall be 4 yards, and the 
inner side or circumference of which is perpendic¬ 
ular, but the outer one to slope at an angle of 22 
deg. 30 min. The depth to make the ditch, and the 
expense of building a wall one yard thick around 
the inner side of the same, from the bottom to the 
raised surface of the bowling-green, at 20 cents the 
solid yard is required. Asher B Evans. 

West Somerset, N. Y., 1851. 

O 3 Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

In what way can a problem be solved, so that 
the last product will be the same as any given 
number that a person may specifiy? uu-uu. . 

Er’ Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 97. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma.— Wesleyan 
University, Lima, N. Y. 

» VOICE OF THE PRESS. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— It is with pleasure that 
we call the attention of those who wish a most excellent 
paper, to this publication. On the farm, in the family, or 
even in the school room, it will hold a position as a jour¬ 
nal of a high order. Jt is chiefly directed to the agricultu¬ 
ral interest, but is an admirable general and family news¬ 
paper. It is conducted with enterprise and ability—ever 
filled with the best of matter both useful and entertaining. 
—Cayuga Chief. 

Independent of its being the very best agricultural paper 
that has ever come under our no'icc, its literary merits are 
unsurpassed. No farmer can take into his house a paper 
that will be of more benefit to himself, or a more delightful 
drawing room companion for his wife and daughters. It 
is certainly the cheapest, as well as the best and most use¬ 
ful paper of flic kind we have ever seen. Each No. con¬ 
tains forty columns of original or well selected Agricultu¬ 
ral, Horticultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Literary and 
news matter. It has a large list of well known an i cele¬ 
brated contributors and correspondents. To such of our 
readers as wish to have a paper of this kind, we can truly 
and conscientiously commend it.—Somerset (Pa.) Whig. 

Take it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of 
the best newspapers published in the country. It has va¬ 
riety and talent, wit, humor and storv, and is always a 
welcome visitor to the fire-side or the* study. We think 
every body ought to take the Rural. It will pay with 
compound interest.—[Penn Yan Democrat. 

Decidedly the best agricultural paper with which we are 
acquainted is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. It is worth 
more than .©10 invested in the cheap newspapers of flic 
cities. It is a complete Farmer’s Library, and possesses 
sufficient interest to make it valuable for reference hereaf¬ 
ter.—Cattaraugus Sachem. 

We know of no weekly in New York conducted with 
so much talent, and such a versatility of talent too. * * 

In short Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is human life 
“ right out,” from beginning to end, and its literary merits 
are of the most exalted kind.—American Miller. 

It is one of the papers, and no mistake! Jt is of mam¬ 
moth size, quarto, and got up a little ahead of any other 
weekly in the country.—[Mich. Expositor. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is a beautifully embel- 
li died and richly filled Agricultural, Horticultural, and Pic 
torial weekly journal. It enjoys a wide circulation.— 
[Rocli. Daily American. 

The Rural New-Yorker published at Rochester, N. 
Y., by our friend Mr. Moore, we consider the best agri¬ 
cultural newspaper in America.— Ladies’ Repository, 
Cincinnati. 

To farmers and mechanics, and indeed to all classes 
and occupations, its columns afford a fund of reading of 
the utmost value, it is worthy of an extended circulation. 
—Christian Ambassador. 

It is every way worthy the unexampled success which 
has attended its publication. As an agricultural journal 
it is not excelled.—Utica Telotaller. 

A deservedly popular journal. As a family, agricultu¬ 
ral, educational and literary periodical it can hardly be 
surpassed.—Canada Christian Advocate. 

Mr. Moore gets up the best paper of its class in the 
Union.—Chardon (O.) Democrat. 

The Rural New-Yorker may be set down as the best 
Farmer’s Journal in the land.—Mich. School Miscellany. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is the best Agricultural 
and Family Paper in the United States.—Mich. Tel. 
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And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
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The Rural New-Yorker is designed to be unique and 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 

For Terms, &c.. see last page. 

PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 
DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK. - NO. 9. 

SALTING AND PACKING BUTTER. 

As before stated, the salting of butter is 
a matter of much importance, in connection 
with its preservation for future use. The 
amount of salt to be used cannot be grad¬ 
uated by any general rule, though ordina¬ 
rily one pound of salt to about sixteen lbs. 
of butter will be found sufficient, if the but¬ 
ter-milk is all out, which it should be be¬ 
fore salting. Sugar, sal-nitre, and other 
substances are frequently added, and tho’ 
they may improve the flavor of that de¬ 
signed for immediate use, the practice 
should be discarded as injurious when but¬ 
ter is designed Tor packing. 

Pure salt is all that is necessary as a 
preservative, and no more should be used 
than enough to make the butter palatable. 
Salt .that contains any considerable quan¬ 
tity of lime or magnesia is very injuri¬ 
ous, giving a bitter taste to butter and 
preventing its keeping any length of time. 
Prof. Johnston says, salt may be rendered 
quite pure “ by adding to thirty pounds of 
salt two quarts of boiling water and stir¬ 
ring it occasionally for two hours. The 
lime and magnesia being more soluble than 
salt will be dissolved and run off with the 
water, leaving the salt that remains pure.” 

An opinion prevails that Onondaga 
salt is too impure to be used with safety 
for dairy purposes, and most dealers, com¬ 
mission houses, and even the committee on 
butter at the late State Fair, recommend 
the use of Turk’s Island or Liverpool salt. 
We should be led from so strong an en¬ 
dorsement to suppose this salt more suita¬ 
ble from its purity than any made in this 
State. That those interested may judge 
correctly, we here give analyses of several 
samples of salt, as made by the authorities 
of New York. 

Professor L. C. Beck made an analysis 
of one thousand grains of “ Ashton or Liv¬ 
erpool,” and the same quantity of “ Hope 
Factory,” Onondaga salt, with the follow¬ 
ing result: 

ASHTON. HOPE FACTORY. 

Insoluble matter, 0.25 Insoluble matter, 0.15 

Sulphate of lime, 11.65 Sulphate of lime, 11.06 

Sulphate of mag- Sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, 1.56 nesia, 0.38 

Chloride of mag- Chloride of Sodi- 

nesium, a trace urn, 988.41 

Chloride of Sodi- _ 

urn, (pure salt,) 686.54 1000.00 

1000.00 

Nine samples of salt from different 
manufacturers in Onondaga Co., and a like 
number of foreign salt from different coun¬ 
tries, embracing Turk’s Island and Liver¬ 
pool fine, were also analyzed by the same 
person with similar results. It is believed 
that with ordinary care in selecting, as 
good, if not more pure salt can be obtained 


of our own State manufactories, than in any 
foreign market, and we are at a loss to un¬ 
derstand why dealers and commission hous¬ 
es so genrally recommend the Liverpool, 
unless their profits are larger on its sale.— 
State pride, and sound policy should lead 
to the use of domestic salt, and from ob¬ 
servation, we are fully convinced if butter 
is properly made and worked, the Ononda¬ 
ga salt will be found all that can be desired 
for dairy purposes. 

Butter should stand in a cool place some 
hours after it is salted, and then be worked 
again before packing. It should be packed 
tight in the tub, without any layers of salt 
mixed in, as they are always injurious.— 
The tub should be filled within an inch of 
the top, if Welch or flaring open tubs are 
used, and as full as it is possible to have 
them, if the tubs are to be headed up.— 
Open tubs should have a cloth well fitted 
on the top of the butter, over which sprin¬ 
kle damp, fine salt, and then put the cover 
on as tight as possible. 

The tubs or packages in which butter is 
sent to market, are of more importance 
than is generally believed. For the Bos¬ 
ton market, the flaring or Welch tubs are 
in general use. • These should be made of 
spruce or white ash, cut in the fall or in the 
winter before the sap starts. In the New 
York market, white oak tubs, barrel shaped, 
with two heads, are preferred. All the Or¬ 
ange county butter is put up in this way, 
and as that always commands the highest 
price, good butter from any other place 
sells for a better price for being put in the 
same kind of tubs. A butter dealer, resi¬ 
ding in Rockland Co., informed us he had 
frequently purchased Herkimer and Oneida 
butter sent to New York in Welch tubs at 
twelve cents, repacked it into Orange Co. 
tubs, and sold it for eighteen and twenty 
cents. The butter was equally as good as 
that from the river counties, but he assured 
us would not sell for as much, solely on ac¬ 
count of the tubs in which it was sent to 
market. Butter in packages of fifty to 
eighty pounds sells more satisfactorily than 
in larger ones. Clean, well-made tubs have 
a favorable influence in marketing butter, 
and an extensive commission house in 
New York assured us that clean, white 
tubs, varnished and finished as well as a 
piece of furniture, would ensure a better 
price. 

Dairymen cannot take too much pains in 
sending their products to market in good 
order. Uniformity in the color and ap¬ 
pearance of butter is very necessary to en¬ 
sure satisfactory prices. To render this 
less difficult some purchasers have the fresh 
churned butter of several dairies delivered 
at one place every morning, and there salt, 
work and pack the whole as though it had 
been one churning of a single dairy. This 
ensures uniformity, and makes butter that 
commands a higher price than the same 
dairies would put up and sent separately. 
There are many little things, unimportant 
nearly in themselves, which have so much 
influence upon the quality of butter, and 
so much affect the price in market that it 
has not been possible to more than glance 
at some of them. We can say in conclu¬ 
ding this part of our subject: select good 
cows, provide them with a full supply of 
good food; set your milk in a proper cellar* 
or milk room, take care that your cream 
does not stand too long, churn the cream 
slowly, and generally not less than forty to 
sixty minutes; work the butter-milk and 
water all out of the butter, salt it enough 
to make it eatable, but not too much; pack 
it in clean, well made firkins, have them 
reach market in good order, free from dirt 
or grease upon the outside, and you may 


feel assured you will receive a rich reward 
for your labors. 

Good butter always commands a remu¬ 
nerating price, and to our apprehension it 
costs no more to make and market a pound 
of butter that is sure to sell at twenty to 
twenty-five cents, than it does one that is 
not worth ten cents per pound. If these 
hints are of service to any, we shall feel 
fully rewarded. It is our purpose to add 
something upon the manufacture of cheese 
hereafter. \ 

STOWELL’S EVERGREEN CORN. 

Through the politeness of Prof. Mapes, 
I received on the 16th May last, seed for a 
few hills of the above new kind of Sweet 
Corn. I planted it immediately in a part of 
my garden remote from all other kinds of 
corn, and of course took good care of it.— 

I think every kernel sprouted at once, and 
it grew rapidly and very rankly. Until it 
began to tassel out, it appeared very much 
like enormous broom corn, and exhibited no 
symptoms of putting forth ears until very 
late in the season, when it eared out rap¬ 
idly, and bore three very large, full ears on 
all the best stalks, and in some cases the 
fourth ear was fairly set. Only a very few 
of the stalks bore single ears. It matured 
rapidly and very perfectly; but it was many 
weeks after frost set in and the corn was 
housed, and after the husks had become en¬ 
tirely white, before any of the kernels pre¬ 
sented the shrivelled appearance of sweet 
corn. By hanging it up in a store-room in 
a current of air, it readily hardened and 
presented the usual appearance of ripe 
sweet corn. 

The important question now arises, wheth¬ 
er, by tying up the ends of the husks and 
putting in a proper place, it will remain in 
a suitable condition for boiling, for 6 months 
or a year, or more. When it was in the 
proper green state for boiling, I was absent 
on a journey, and therefore cannot certify 
to a fair test even for the two months that 
has already elapsed. The most of the corn 
on the stalks housed, is now fit for boiling, 
but whether it will continue so for a year 
with the proper care, I am unable of course 
to say at present. 

That it will do all that has been said of 
it, I have no reason to doubt. On the con¬ 
trary, all I can discover promises that re¬ 
sult. As far as my observation of it during 
one season extends, I am satisfied it is a 
most valuable acquisition to our sweet corn. 
It grows freely, is of the first quality, and 
produces in my garden this season far be¬ 
yond any corn I have ever seen. Besides 
the 10 to 12 ears on a hill of four stalks, 
each ear and kernel is very large, although 
it dries down for seed to a very small ear 
and kernel. Very few of the ears have less 
than fourteen rows, and I have just noticed 
an ear of it only seven inches long, and yet 
it had sixteen rows, and contained more 
than 800 kernels. That it is different from 
any of the various kinds of sweet corn about 
here, is evident from its very peculiar habit 
of growth and bearing. The day I plant¬ 
ed this corn, I planted an equal number of 
hills of a very superior sweet corn, the ker¬ 
nels of which most perfectly resembled this, 
and although the soil and exposure was 
equal, yet the Stowell Corn surpassed in 
every respect. I shall try it another season 
with increased interest 

There has been so much inquiry and 
curiosity with reference to this remarkable 
variety of corn, that I have been induced 
to write thus minutely for the readers of 
the Rural, all I know about it from obser¬ 
vation and, I shall be gratified if others 
will do the same. R. G. Pardee. 

* Palmyra, Nov. 8,1851. 


LETTERS O N 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

BY M. M. RODGERS, M. D. 

GERMANY. 

Prussia. —There are few parts of Ger¬ 
many which present anything of remarkable 
interest to the agriculturist,—particularly 
after having seen the best parts of England 
and Belgium. The vine, the prune, and 
some two or three other products peculiar 
to southern Germany, flourish more luxu¬ 
riantly than in the former kingdoms, owing 
to the mildness of the climate. No people, 
the French excepted, have made more ex- 
ensive scientific investigations, and useful 
discoveries in agriculture, than the Ger¬ 
mans : the researches of Baron Liebig alone, 
have overturned some of the most plausi¬ 
ble theories, rendered obsolete many of the 
most antiquated practices, and placed agri¬ 
culture, as an art, upon a scientific basis. 

The agricultural interests of Prussia are 
fast declining, from several causes. Firstly, 
the soil has been cultivated for many cen¬ 
turies, and is becoming, in many parts, al¬ 
most barren: this arises from want of prop¬ 
er manuring and rotation, as well as the 
failure of some natural resources. Secondly, 
the unequal division of land among farmers 
—the exhorbitant tax rates, and the want 
of men to cultivate the soil. A large part 
of the farm labor is performed by women 
and children, for the reason that a large 
portion of the able-bodied men are kept in 
the army, for a considerable part of their 
life-time. Thirdly,—tillage is done by the 
slow process of spading, or by . cumbrous 
and badly constructed wheel plows, and 
these drawn in many cases with no better 
team than donkeys or cows. Fourthly,—a 
large part of the soil is cultivated by ten¬ 
antry, instead of the owners, which always 
operates unfavorably upon the agricultural 
interests of a country. Land which is taken 
on short leases is often cropped by exhaust¬ 
ing plants, without proper manuring and ro¬ 
tation : the interest of the tenant being only 
temporary, his policy is, to take as much 
from the soil as possible and put nothing on 
in return: and those even, who hold farms 
by long leases, with stipulated conditions in 
relation to retaining their productive quali¬ 
ties by proper additions and change of crops, 
feel far less interest in making any perma¬ 
nent improvements than do those who are 
the real proprietors; consequently, the 
dwellings, barns, hedges, fences, ditches, 
&c., are nearly all poorly and cheaply con¬ 
structed. And lastly, the general want of 
enterprise and available talent in this, as 
well as all other branches of business in 
monarchical countries, shows an astonishing 
disparity between the productive farming of 
Germany and the United States. 

The Middle and Southern parts of Prus¬ 
sia, where the vine is cultivated most ex¬ 
tensively, appear more prosperous than those 
parts where the grains are the principal 
crop. Prussia has an area of 107,000 
square miles, and a population of 15,000,- 
000 or about 140 to the square mile: this 
is less than half that of Belgium in propor¬ 
tion, while the soil of the former country 
is on an average, quite as good by its natu¬ 
ral constitution; the fact, that this latter 
country sustains the largest number of peo¬ 
ple on an acre of land, of any country, proves 
that it either produces more, or that the 
subsistence required, is less; the former sup¬ 
position is doubtless true. 

The climate of Prussia is cool and damp, 
and consequently better adapted to grazing 
than grain growing; more especially along 
the valleys of the rivers, and in the vicinity 
of the shores of the Baltic Sea. The South 
has a climate and soil congenial to the vine 


and other fruits. This kingdom is included 
between 49° and 56° N. latitude, and would 
have a much colder climate, and greater 
extremes in the different seasons, only for 
the circumstance that much of the land is 
rather low and level, and sheltered by sev¬ 
eral chains of mountains. 

It is skirted by the Reisgeberg and a 
spur of the Hartz, on the south,— a spur of 
the Yosges on the south-west, and the Bo- 
merwald range on the west. The perpet¬ 
ual snow, which caps some of their summits 
produces a chilling effect, and renders the 
climate more rigid in their vicinity than it 
is elsewhere. Several large rivers, viz., the 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Weser, and 
their numerous tributaries, nearly all flow¬ 
ing in a northerly and north-west direction, 
water most parts of the country abundantly, 
and waft down and deposit their debris along 
the shores, and thereby greatly enrich the 
soil. The northern parts, which are wash¬ 
ed by the waters of the Baltic, are mostly 
flat and have a somewhat cold and wet 
climate. The southern, and a portion of 
the middle, contain much poor and sandy 
soil, which is badly cultivated, and conse¬ 
quently very unproductive. 

FATTENING SWINE. 

Messrs. Editors: —Some farmers have 
tight houses in which to fatten their hogs, 
built of stone or wood, with roof over the 
whole, and all conveniences and fixings in 
order. Others, when they wish to com¬ 
mence fattening their swine, build a pen 
with rails, with a trough in one end for 
feeding, and a few loose boards over one 
corner, as a shelter — where the swine will 
crowd and fight and squeal through the 
cold and rainy nights, so frequent at this 
season. In this pen there is no floor, or 
spout to pour the slops through, so that 
when corn is fed it is thrown in upon the 
ground and the hogs eat some dirt and 
some corn, and often quite a share of the 
corn is trod into the mud and lost. So with 
the slops. They are lifted over the fence 
and poured out—some falls in the trough 
and the rest upon the heads of the hogs 
and upon the ground—and perhaps temper 
is lost as well as feed. 

From experience and observation, I am 
convinced that even the first of these modes 
is not the best that can be practiced. I 
once fattened some shoats in a tight hog- 
house, which had, in the sleeping aparment, 
a crack between the boards, some three 
inches wide, and observed that they al¬ 
ways laid with their noses as near this open 
space as possible. This satisfied me that 
they needed fresh, pure air, such as could 
not be obtained in a tight pen. 

The most successful plan I ever tried, I 
will now describe. In the first place I se _ 
cured a good breed of swine. I then pre¬ 
pared a pen with a floor and good dry 
place for sleeping and feeding, yet open to 
the fresh air, and with spouts to the trough 
so that no food need be lost I had one 
year considerable shrunken wheat, and a 
good crop of peas and corn. A quantity 
of the wheat and peas were ground togeth¬ 
er, and every night I took as much of this 
meal as would last the next day, and put 
it in a barrel with sufficient boiling water 
to scald it, and, with sour milk, made it 
thin, so as to answer for the drink of the 
hogs. I gave them what they wanted of 
this, and fed them as much corn in the ear 
as they would eat without leaving any, and 
I think I never saw hogs fatten so rapidly. 
I have tried this course several years with 
success. When I had not peas or wheat 
I used corn and barley mixed together. 

J. Sibley. 

Eagle Harbor, N. Y., Oct 1851. 
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DREAMS AND SPECULATIONS. 

Change, one of the inherent conditions of nature— 
Beds of Rivers accidental— Their immense antiqui¬ 
ty—The beginning of the end— Chronology of 
wan and animals—Our lots cast too far North ■ 
Tearful increase of live stock — Its effects on animal 
and vegetable life—The end of the beginning. 

All things are the subjects of change.— 
The mountains and high lands are con¬ 
stantly decreasing in height, and finding 
their level, and disastrous floods and over¬ 
flowings of streams, will increase for all 
time to come. 

The beds of rivers, are the results of the 
final subsidence of the waters that covered 
the whole earth during the deposit of all 
the secondary rocks, and the formation and 
distribution of the soil covering the surface 
of the earth, and are the simple, accidental, 
and most convenient route to the great 
level, the ocean. They have been worn 
down by a series of years, probably beyond 
human conception. 

That animated life has existed longer 
than records run is palpable, but there is 
no good evidence that man has inhabited 
this globe longer than our received chro¬ 
nology admits, unless he for a nameless 
period of time, roamed a nomad in the 
tropical climates, existing on the spontane¬ 
ous productions of the soil, and neither is 
there any good reason for supposing that 
the Circassian race, were the original cre¬ 
ated Adamic race more than those races 
that were originally found in possession of 
the earth, and now exist in that position. 

It is a mooted point, whether the Crea¬ 
tor of all things designed that man should 
inhabit continents beyond 45 degrees from 
the Equator, and in fact, a doubt may be 
indulged whether all north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line, are not trespassers on the re¬ 
gions of the Polar Bear. May not the 
query be indulged, whether or not our lot 
is not cast a little too far north—a climate 
where seven months out of the twelve we 
have to set around great watch fires, in 
heated rooms, to keep alive the vital spark 
—five or six months toil to lay up stores to 
subsist ourselves and animals, enduring 
frost, and sleet and snow—enjoying none 
of the pleasures of a green and growing 
world—but only to look upon a monotonous 
leafless, frozen lump of clay—it is at least 
a mooted point and various opinions are in¬ 
dulged on the subject. 

The truth is, there is a great crop of 
folks about these days, and the thousand 
million of human beings now existing on 
this little footstool, are increasing in a fear¬ 
ful ratio, and the same may be said of ani¬ 
mals; for it is a fact that in our agricultural 
' country there are more horses than men: 
the fear may therefore be indulged, that 
the entire atmosphere may be contaminated 
with the carbonic gas thrown out from so 
many gas works—the lungs of such a mass 
of vitality. The cholera, ship fever, con¬ 
sumption-blights of the pear, the peach 
and the potato, and various other exotic 
curses that affect almost every blessing we 
enjoy, are due to this cause. Verily, the be¬ 
ginning of the end may be nearer than 
human philosophy anticipates. h. y. 

Mammoth II ay-Stack.— H. Bacon, Esq., 
of Barre, Mass., has made the largest hay¬ 
stack this season, that we have ever seen. 
It is 40 feet in length, 30 in width, and 
about 25 feet in height. It is thatched with 
a sort of flag-grass, after the English fash¬ 
ion, and secured by ropes of hay over the 
top, fastened to the sides of the stack. Mr. 
B. has cut about 140 tons of hay the pres¬ 
ent year. Worcester county, in which 
Barre is situated, contains some valuable 
dairy farms. Mr. Bacon’s is one of them. 

Surface Drains. —Wheat fields, where 
the soil inclines to clay, should have a suf¬ 
ficient number of surface drains to take off 
the water as soon as it falls. This will pre¬ 
vent much loss from stagnant water, and 
winter-killing. 

Wire Worms. —On taking possession of 
a piece of ground five years ago, for a gar¬ 
den—now in this city, but then out up¬ 
on the prairie—we found it infested with 
wire worms. They were present by thou¬ 
sands in every part of the soil, and the 
question was how to get rid of them. Two 
years after, we procured some refuse salt, 
and sowed at the rate of 3^- bushels per 
acre, in the fall of the year. On working 
the ground the following summer the wire 
worms had taken themselves away, save a 
few stragglers which have been gradually 
leaving ever since, till now there is scarcely 
a solitary resident left. This would seem 
to say, salt them.— Prairie Farmer. 








PIG STYES AND PIG MANURE. 

In the construction of a piggery, three 
important requisites are to be observed, 














NEW LEICESTER LONG-HORNED BULL 


THE LEICESTER LONG-HORNS. 

Near the close of the last century sever¬ 
al public spirited farmers in England turned 
their attention particularly to the improve¬ 
ment of their breeds of cattle, in regard to 
the beauty * and utility of form, quality of 
flesh, and the propensity to fatness—seek¬ 
ing to unite these points in one animal. 
They took the Long-Horns as their basis, 
and by breeding produced what were then 
known as the New Leicester Long-Horns. 
In Stevens’ Youatt on Cattle we find the 
following remarks relative to the subject. 

It was a bold and a successful experi¬ 
ment. It seemed for awhile to answer the 
most sanguine expectations of these scienitfic 
and spirited breeders. In the districts in 
which the experiments were carried on, it 
established a breed of cattle equaled by 
few, and excelled by none but the Here- 
fords. It enabled the long-horns to contend, 

FALL PLOWING- 

Messrs. Editors: —The advantage of 
plowing corn ground in the fall, is so great 
that no farmer should neglect it. r Ihe land 
should not merely be gone over, but that 
which is not too stony should be plowed 
deep, and thoroughly moved, if a good crop 
is desired. The roots of corn in mellow 
ground penetrate much beyond the usual 
depth of furrow. If the soil is not loose, 
they spread along the surface, and in case 
of drougth the crop suffers and perhaps 
fails. In most uplands, a portion of the 
subsoil should be stirred up at every plow¬ 
ing. This practice continued, will at length 
increase the depth of the natural soil, and 
give a continued increase of crops. 

Hauover, Pa., Nov., 1831. J.S. G. 

WE ARE COMING AROUND. 

We begin to think it is not profitable, or 
becoming, to allow worms to spin webs in 
our apple trees till the orchard looks like 
the ruins of a wasting conflagration. The 
practice is growing less frequent of suffer¬ 
ing our cattle to carry about them a pro¬ 
portion of the barn-yard, solidly caked on 
for a winter overcoat, while in regard to 
such remnant of the hide as is visible, a 
course of exposure and low diet, like the 
tale that Hamlet’s father could have told, 
causes “ each particular hair to stand on 
end." 

It has also been discovered, that howev¬ 
er appropriate fur of the beaver may be 
for the head, it has a marked incongruity 
when protruding through a broken window. 
This peculiarity to our landscape might 
once have elicited some expressions of sur¬ 
prise at the unusual number of hatters’ 
shops, were it not corrected by the convic¬ 
tion, that no sane mechanic would ever ex¬ 
hibit such specimens of his handicraft. On 
the whole, we have arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion—that trees, like other things, require 
some attention after being planted, — that 
cleanliness is about as essential to animals, 
as good food,—and that the fashion of gla¬ 
zing with old hats, goes out with the rum 
bottle.— Qeo. R. Russell. 

Cornstalks. —If short of long proven¬ 
der for your cattle, have your cornstalks cut 
into inch or half inch lengths, and steam 
them, and a bushel will be a good feed for 
a cow or an ox without hay. We have 
seen them prepared in a very simple way 
—a neighbor of ours had an oblong tight 
box made, which had a top to it; he filled 
this box with cut stalks, poured over them 
a pot of boiling water, shut down the lid, 
put a weight upon it, and thus cooked them 
with the steam. By the time the water 
became milk warm, the stalks were suf¬ 
ficiently cooked to be fed to the cattle. In 
the portion allotted for his milch cows he 
had bran or mill feed mixed, and in this 
way he managed to keep his stock always 
in thriving condition, with very little use of 
hay or fodder.— Am. Farmer. 


WATER, THE GRAND CONSTITUENT AND 
SOLVENT. 

Of organic bodies, whether vegetable or 


namely, convenience, cleanliness, and econo- animal, water is a large constituent during 
my or facility of making manure. In the ‘Ac, an A a powerful solvent after death.— 
selection of a site for such an establishment, Potatoes, for example, contain i5 per cent., 
it should be located, if possible, on a gentle (by weight,) and turnips no less than 90 


declivity, in order that one side of the yard P er cent, of water, which explains, by the 
may be kept free from moisture or excess wa y> the small inclination of turnip-fed cat- 
of water from rains, or melting snows. On A e an A sheep for drink. A beef-steak 
the lower side of the yard,' a shed may be strongly pressed between blotting-paper 
erected for a day sty or “ eating house,” yields nearly four-fifths of its weight of wa- 
facing a northerly point of the horizon, with t er> Of the human frame (bones included) 
the roof sloping toward the south, so that on U a bout one-fourth is solid matter, (chief- 
the rain may not run into the yard among ty carbon and nitrogen) the rest is water, 
the manure; and directly opposite, on the If a man weighing 10 stone were squeezed 
other side of the yard, another shed may flat under a hydraulio press, 7-^- stones of 
be built, facing the south, for a night sty, water would run out, and only 2£ stones of 
or “ lodging house,” with tli t roof leaned A r y residue would remain. A man is, 
back from the yard toward the north, in therefore, chemically speaking, 45 lbs. of 
order to prevent the rain, as much as pos- carbon and nitrogen diffused through 5^ 


sible, from running into the m mure. 


pails full of water. Berzilius, indeed, in 


and often successfully, with the heaviest 
and best of the middle-horns. It did more; 
it improved, and that to a material degree, 
the whole breed of long-horns. The Lan¬ 
cashire, the Derbyshire, the Staffordshire 
cattle became, and still are, an improved 
race; they got rid of a portion of their 
coarse bone. They began to gain their 
flesh and fat on the more profitable points, 
they acquired a somewhat earlier maturity, 
and, the process of improvement not being 
carried too far, the very dairy-cattle obtain¬ 
ed a disposition to convert their aliment 
into milk while milk was wanted, and, after 
that, to use the same nutriment for the 
accumulation of flesh and fat. The mid¬ 
land counties will always have occasion to 
associate a feeling of respect and gratitude 
with the name of Bakewell. 

But the march of improvement did not 
stop with this, and breeds which surpass 
the Leicester Long-Horns have driven them 
from notoriety, if not altogether from the 
I present generation of cattle. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In England the want of uniformity in 
weights and measures was long felt to be 
a serious evil. The old standard wine gal¬ 
lon contained 231 cubic inches; the ale and 
beer gallon 282 cubic inches; the corn gal¬ 
lon 268 4-5 cubic inches, and the Scot’s 
pint 103 2-5 cubic inches. In 1824 these 
measures, with all other local measures of 
every description were abolished, and in¬ 
stead of them a measure called an imperial 
gallon was established. This gallon was 
declarod to contain 10 pounds avoirdupois 
weight, of distilled water, weighed in air, 
62° Farenheit, the barometer being at 30 
inches. 

The mode of verifying this measure is 
simple and beautiful. The contents of the 
cube of the sixth part of the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude 
of London, at the level of the sea, and in 
a vacuum, varies only three-tenths of a cu¬ 
bic inch from the contents of the imperial 
gallon; and the tenth part of the weight of 
an imperial gallon of water is the standard 
avoirdupois pound. 

In the testimony taken by the committee, 
some curious facts were elicited, which re¬ 
minded me of the dealing at country stores 
in our own country. A bushel or gallon 
of some kinds of articles was not merely 
the quantity which the measure would con¬ 
tain within it, but a super-addition of as 
much more as could be heaped upon it in 
the form of a cone. Other articles were 
measured by striking off this cone—the only 
legal method of measuring now in England 
—potatoes, turnips and the like being sold 
by the pound. The uncertainty of heaped 
measure was demonstrated by the clerk of 
the Covent Garden Market, who stated that 
he had employed two different persons to 
measure each a peck of nuts, and that one 
of them put in eleven, while the other put 
in only ten quarts. It was considered,that 
when the cone was no longer permitted to 
be added to the measure, that the form of j 
the measure was immaterial. This is found 
to be incorrect. Some articles, such as corn 
are made to lie closer together when sub¬ 
jected to pressure, and for this reason a 
deep vessel will hold a larger quantity than 
one having the cubic contents, but which is 
more shallow in form. Dr. Anderson tes¬ 
tified that wheat measured in a bushel 
measure, ll£ inches deep, weighed one 
part in 150 parts more than the same wheat 
measured in a bushel 8^ inches deep—a 
gain of some moment where large quantities 
are delivered. —Boston Post. 

Corn which is intended for the market, 
should not be shelled until near the time 
for sending it away; it should then be 
thoroughly dry, and carefully fanned from 
chaff and particles of cob, because these 
substances are frequently the origin of heat 
in shelled corn, from the fact of their being- 
more subject to decay than the corn itself. 
—Dollar Newspaper. 

He that is most worthy of fame is often 
the most careless of it—while the would-be 
great is ever in fear of losing caste. 


The yard should be well paved, so that recording the fact, justly remarks, that the 
nothing can soak into the ground, in order living organism is to be regarded merely 
that the dung, urine, and water from the as a mass diffused in water; and Dalton, by 
clouds may mix with whatever may be a number of experiments tried on his own 
thrown in, and would thus form one grand person, found that of the food with which 


slope, the lower side and ends of which, 
should have a tight wall or barrier to pre¬ 
vent the loss of manure from the washing 
of rains, Ac. 


we daily repair this water-built fabric, five- 
sixths are also of water. 

The sap of plants is a solution of material 
matters, sallie and organic, in water, which 


to them, and conducive to health. 


Whatever be the mode of construction distiibutes them so rapidly that its upward 
of the sty, it should have one part close course through the minute vessels (as ob- 
and warm, with a tight roof over it; and served by Lindley in the stripules of the 
the other part, containing their troughs, ficus elastica) looks like the rushing of a 
more or less open to let in the light and air; swift stream. A pail full of water, suitably 
for swine will not bear to be wholly exclu- impregnated with salt, is speedily sucked 
ded from the weather and sunshine; and it up by the root of a growing tree immersed 
is equally hurtful to them to bo constantly A 5 the salts are assimilated, as is also a 
exposed to the wet and cold, as well as to P ar t of the water, the remainder being evap- 
the intense heat from the sun. They orated from the leaves. Food or provisions 
should be allowed to run at large in a pas- may thus be. artificially administered to 
ture, or orchard during a portion of the plants; and timber is thus hardened in 
year. To prepare a pasture for them, let France, and even stained, whilst living, of 
the ground be broken up, tilled, and manur- divers brilliant hues. As for evaporation 
ed, and then laid down with clover—for from foilage, it is so abundant that a sun- 
swine are more fond of this grass than of any flower perspires 1^ pails per diem, and a 
other. Let the quantity of land be so pro- cabbage nearly as much—nay, it appears 
portioned to the number of hogs, that they from valuable experiments published by Mr. 
may keep the grass from running to seed. Lawes, of Rothamsted, that a wheat plant, 
For this will prevent waste; and the shorter during the period of its growth (170 days) 
the feed, the sweeter the herbage, and the exhales about 100,000 grains of water, so 
more tender and agreeable to their taste, that, taking the ultimate weight of the ma- 
One acre of rich land is considered sufficient ture plant at 100 grains, which is a full es- 
to support 20 or more swine through the timate, its mean daily perspiration actually 
summer, say from the first of May till the exceeds ten times its own mean weight.— 
last of October. At this rate an acre of wheat, (weighing at 

It should also be remembered, that the least, two tons at maturity,) should exhale, 
pasturing with swine will enrich the land 011 an average, fully ten tons of water per 
more than by pasturing or soiling with diem. 

other stock; and by this means, the profit Of a plaster of Paris statue, weighing 5 
of the farmer will be increased. When it lb s -> more than 1 lb. is solidified water.— 
can with convenience be so ordered, it is an Even the iridiscent opal is but a mass of 
excellent plan to make a hog pasture of an flint and water combined in the proportion 
orchard. For, the shade of the trees will °f nine grains of the earthly ingredient to 
be very grateful and comfortable to them °ne of the fluid. Of one acre of clay land, 
in summer; their dung is allowed to be one a f°°f deep, weighing about 1,200 tons, at 
of the best of manures for the apple; and least 400 tons are water; and even of the 
beside, they will keep the ground around great mountain chains with*which the globe 
the roots very light and loose, and they will > s ribbed, many millions of tons are water 
destroy many insects that inlest the trees solidified in earth. 

or their fruit. It will also be of great ad- Water, indeed, exists to an extent and 
vantage to a hog pasture to have plenty of under conditions which escape the notice of 
water & in it during the summer; and that cursory observers. When the dyer buys 
which is running is best, as it will afford °f the drysalter 100 lbs. each of alum, car- 
the swine the most wholesome drink, and bonate of soda, and soap, he obtains in ex- 
at the same time will serve as well as any change, for his money, no less than 45 lbs. 
other for them to wallow in; and it will of water in the first, 40 lbs. in the second, 
keep them clean, which is no small advan- a »d a variable quantity, sometimes amount- 
tage. But the most dirty puddle is better ing^to 73^ lbs., in the third, 
than none, as they can cool themselves in -Even the transparent air we breathe con¬ 
it in hot weather, which is very refreshing t a > ns in ordinary weather about five grains 


of water diffused through each cubic foot 


The refuse of the garden, or other waste of As bulk; and this rarefied water no more 
matter, as bean stalks, the pods of beans we ts the air than the solidified water wets 
and peas, weeds, dried plants, as well as tAe solid material on which it is absorbed, 
dried peat, swamp or pond muck, loam, and —Daguerrian Journal. 

other earthy materials, thrown in, from ---- 

time to time, will please the hogs, which GROUND AND UN-^OUND -C00EED AND 

they will work over, and produce a quantity "__ 

of manure many times gre.ater than natural- j N a communication from the Society of 


ot manure many times greater man natural- a communication from the Society of 

ly would be made from the same numbei gh a k ers at Lebanon, New York, in the 
of swine. I his maybe cleaied away as patent Office Report, we find the following: 


often as may be necessary, and used as an 
excellent dressing for the land, as there may 


Patent Office Report, we find the following: 

“ The experience of more than 30 years 
leads us to estimate ground corn at one- 


HENS IN WINTER. 


, • • • r _icttua ua iu usbinitiic (//uu/ttv turn uiil— 

be occassion, tnrowing in fresh matter in ... . . J . , , . 

i . ’ . & j 7. third higher than un-ground as food for 

return —Amenca* Muck Bool. oatt i e , especially for fattening pork; 

HENS IN WINTER hence it has been the practice of our soci- 

- cty for more than a quarter of a century to 

A shed behind your horse stable is the grind all our provender, 
most favorable place for hens during the The same experience induces us to put a 

• -\r ~~ — -higher value upon cooked than upon raw 

meal; and for fattening animals, swine par¬ 
ticularly, we consider three of cooked, equal 


most favorable place for hens during the 
winter. You can throw the manure from 
the stalls into it, and as horse dung, espe¬ 
cially where the animals are grain-fed, fer¬ 


ments rapidly and powerfully, its heat will to four bushels of raw meal, 
conduce to keep up a genial and summer- Until within the last three or four years 
like temperature highly advantageous to our Society fattened annually for 30 years 
the fowls. By sprinkling sulphuric acid from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds of pork, ex- 
freely over the surface every few days, all elusive of lard and offal fat; and it is the 
the unpleasant and deleterious consequences constant pi actice to cook the meal, for which 
resulting from the ammoniacal gas, evolv- six or seven potash kettles are used.” 
ed by the manure, are neutralised and saved The Shakers are a close-observing, calcu- 
for the benefit of the crops. Another im- lating people, and go in for the practical re- 
portant advantage attending this practice, alities of life, and therefore, in the economy 
is the saving effected by the economization of food, must be presumed to be good 
of the grain contained in the excrement.— judges. For ourself, we are disposed to 
Hens accomodated in this way, if well fed, believe the conclusions to which they have 
and supplied with meal, lime, ashes, chop- arrived at are correct.— Plow, Loom and 
ped vegetables, buttermilk, Ac., will lay Anvil. 
constantly, and be nearly or quite as profit- 


Frost takes effect more readily on roots 
that have been dug up, than on those 

------ . which are left in the ground; therefore, 

If the milker will keep his nails short, either give your store roots complete pro- 
not one cow in a hundred will kick. 1 tection, or let them remain in the ground. 


able as during the summer months.— Qer. 
Telegraph. 
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ABOUT SEEDS. 

Vitality and Durability. —In the sum¬ 
mer of 1849, a gentleman in England is 
said to have had wheat growing in his gar¬ 
den from seed taken from an Egyptian 
mummy supposed to be 3,000 years old.— 
Several other kinds of seed obtained from 
similar sources, have been found to grow 
after a sleep of many hundred years. Soil 
taken from the ground several feet below 
the surface, and carefully protected, has 
been known to produce new varieties of 
vegetables. 

A gentleman in this vicinity informed 
me, that, a few years ago, he plowed a 
piece of ground that had not been dis¬ 
turbed for thirty years. Soon after a por¬ 
tion of the field was found to be thinly 
covered with young plants which proved to 
be turnips. They were allowed to grow, 
and produced a fine crop. He ascertained 
upon inquiry, that the last thing raised on 
that part of the field was a crop of turnips, 
some of which being small, had been left 
in the field, producing seed the following 
year. These seeds must therefore, have 
retained their vitality during 30 years. 

In the spring of ’49 I dug a ditch thro’ 
what had once been a bog, but had been 
covered, within the last 40 or 50 years with 
new soil, washed from lands above, to the 
depth of a foot or more. The upper stra¬ 
tum was wholly different from the lower, 
and distinctly separated from it by a thin 
layer of fine vegetable mould. As soon as 
the growing season commenced, a line of 
vegetation sprang up from this layer along 
both sides of the ditch, some of which was 
the same with that on the surface of the 
ground, another was different. 

My present garden was used both as 
vegetable and flower garden several years 
ago, but for the last few years has been 
for meadow. In the spring of ’50 several 
species of garden flower grew up and blos¬ 
somed ; among which were fumitory, poppy, 
flower-of-an-hour, and others. The same 
have appeared again this season in other 
parts of the garden in greater abundance, 
(of the poppy several varieties,) together 
with the “ Allegany vine,” ( Adlumia , Wood 
Cor. E. Ac.) The seeds of these plants 
must have lain in the ground 10 or 15 
years. 

In regard to the cause of the durability 
of seeds, it is well known that three things 
are necessary to germination; viz., air, heat, 
and moisture; while one of these would 
either produce no change, or a fatal one. 
Of the reasons why, we know nothing.— 
The facts are well understood; and from 
these facts we may reason in regard to seeds 
in certain situations; as when buried deep 
in the earth, beyond the resell of heat and 
air, or when kept dry, i. e., away from the 
influence of moisture. Potatoes, apples, 
Ac., may be kept for years by being buried 
in the ground away from the influence of 
heat and air. These facts explain some of 
those above, but not all. The case of the 
turnips, and other seeds that are known to 
lie for years on, or near the surface, seems 
not easy of solution. 

Multiplicity.— A single plant often pro¬ 
duces many hundred, or many thousand 
seeds, which cultivation may increase to 
many hundred thousands. A plant, ( Oe¬ 
nothera biennis,) was allowed to grow last 
year, on one side of my garden, not in the 
most favorable situation, which flowered 
the present season. When out of flower, 
(some of the seeds being nearly ripe,) I 
counted the branches, capsules, Ac., and 
calculated the number of seeds as follows: 

Main stem five and a half feet high. 

Number of spikes on brandies and 

main stem, 41 

Average number of capsules on a spike, 50 

Total number of cells, 2,1)50 

Number of cells in a capsule, 4 

Total number of cells, 8,200 

Average number of seeds in a cell, 70 

Total number of seeds, 574,000 

Great as this number appears, as the 
product of a single seed, I consider it be¬ 
low rather than above the truth. a. 

Down East, A'jg., 1851. 

Tue Orchard.--T ake away dry grass 
and weeds, or old mulching from young 
trees; mice will rarely gnaw them unless 
there are substances near suitable for the 
construction of their nests. If these ani¬ 
mals are troublesome, it will be better to 
throw half rotted leaves, or old peat-mud 
about your nursery seedlings.—Ah E. Far . 


PEARS RUNNING OUT. 

Any person conversant with fruit, who 
will take the trouble to walk through the 
markets of Philadelphia, where more Seckel 
pears are to be seen than any where else 
in the world, cannot but be struck with the 
very small size of these pears. If he has 
besides been in the habit, as we have been, 
of seeing the Philadelphia markets at this 
season, for some years past, he will make 
the comparison between the Seckel pears 
of Philadelphia now and those of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Then, the Seckel, pears 
might be seen by the wagon load, large, 
fair, ruddy, and handsome, as well as de¬ 
licious. If you mention this present de¬ 
generacy to a Philadelphian, he will shrug 
his shoulders, and say, “ yes, the Seckel 
pear is no longer what it once was; I am 
afraid it is running out.” 

And yet, if you go to Boston, which is 
far from being so favorable a climate for 
fruit culture as that of Philadelphia, you 
will see Seckel pears so large and fine that 
you almost doubt their being the same 
fruit. If you are curious to investigate the 
history of the Seckel pear culture in the 
two places, you will not long be at a loss 
how to account for the difference. In Phil¬ 
adelphia, they trust to nature, and a soil 
once highly fertile. But the Seckel pear 
trees have exhausted the soil, because it 
had only a certain amount of pear tree ele¬ 
ments, and languished for more food. In 
Boston, they know that nature is a hard 
mother, and they rely on art, trenching the 
soil twice as deep as nature makes it, and 
supplying an abundance of food for the 
growth ol the tree and fruit. Hence the 
average size of the Seckel pear in Philadel¬ 
phia has dwindled down in twenty years 
lrom an inch and three-fourths in diameter 
to a little more than an inch; while in Bos¬ 
ton it has been raised by high culture to 
between two and three inches in diameter. 

Some soils,.however, contain in them¬ 
selves an almost inexhaustible supply of 
natural food for fruit trees. Even long 
culture wears out such soils slowly, because 
the mineral elements of fertility gradually 
decompose and form new soil. We have 
before us a couple of Seckel pears, of ex¬ 
traordinary size and beauty, sent us from 
Brandon, on the James river, Virginia, one 
of the largest and oldest estates in Ameri¬ 
ca, having been cultivated since the earliest 
settlement of the lcountry. This estate still 
shows large fields, which, under the present 
good management (i. o. the judicious ap¬ 
plication of lime,) yield thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. But the Seckel pear 
trees here, without any special attention, 
still bear larger and finer fruit than we 
have seen in Philadelphia. It is useless, 
with such proofs of the effects of soil and 
culture upon fruit, for our Philadelphia 
friends to talk about the “ running out” of 
so modern a pear as the Seckel. It is the 
soil which has run out, not the variety.— 
Downing's Horticulturist. 

CHEAP COVERING FOR GREEN-HOUSES. 

I have a few words to say about a cheap 
and effectual covering for green-houses, pits, 
etc., which will answer for the American 
climate, as it has answered for our severe 
winters in the northern parts of Germany 
for the last thirty years, to the greatest sat¬ 
isfaction, under all circumstances. Accord¬ 
ing to the size of your lights, have a frame 
work made, so if put on, to cover the whole 
light sufficient. Take paste-board of the 
most common kind—tar it well over, so that 
the tar will soak well in the paste-board— 
do it a second time—then, according to the 
size of the paste-board, nail it on to the 
above mentioned frame, and put so many 
lath in your frame-work as to make the 
paste-board tight, or rather keep it, when 
snow or rain is falling, from bending on the 
glass. After that is done, give the whole 
another tarring over with a better sort of tar. 

I forgot to mention that it is best to put 
the tar on when it is either boiled, or made 
thin by means of hot stones put into it.— 
After that is done, take a fine sieve and sift 
some sand over the whole, which will give 
it a nice appearance, and prevent any stick 
ing which might be left by the last tarring. 
This, done every second or third year, will 
keep these shutters for many years. Any 
accidental hole can be repaired by sewing 
a piece of prepared paste-board in it. It 
is possible that many may think boards for 
shutters, cheaper and better than this; but 
any one acquainted with them, will know 
that the glass is very liable to be broken by 
them, besides getting so often out of repair, 
and being so very heavy when snow or rain 
falls on them. The way to secure these 
sashes, (or shutters,) must be left to any 
one’s own choice. — Cor. of Horticulturist. 

Pear Trees. —My fruit has very much 
improved and some that were almost worth¬ 
less, restored by the following applications: 
During the winter, when the frost will ad¬ 
mit, I have trees dug around to the distance 
of three feet, baring up the under roots, 
and then have applied a bushel or more of 
cinders from the blacksmith’s shop—old 
iron would be better. This oxydizes by the 
rains of the season, and is taken up by the 
sap as it ascends in the spring.— Samuel 
Ford. 


QUINCE MARMALADE. 

In the “ Sketches of Brazil” in the New 
England Farmer, we find the following 
description of the mode of making mar¬ 
malade practiced in that country. It will 
be of interest to our lady readers. 

The fruit is first carefully sorted over, 
and all that is any ways specked or rotted 
is thrown aside as unlit for use. Next the 
quinces are thoroughly washed in pure 
water, after which they are sliced up with¬ 
out paring or removing the core, in the 
same manner that apples are often cut in 
New England, for frying. The fruit thus 
prepared, is placed in a copper or brass 
vessel, and just sufficient water poured in 
to cover them, when they are covered with 
a board cut to fit the top of the kettle, but 
never suffered to press upon the fruit. 

The kettle is then suspended over a 
moderate fire, where it ought to remain for 
three hours, observing the utmost caution 
all the time, that the water docs not boil. 
The fruit will then be sufficiently cooked, 
and the next move is to ladle it out into a 
fine wire or hair sieve, through which it is 
forced with the hand, or what is better, a 
stiff brush, thereby separating the pulp or 
jelly, in the proportion of one pound of 
sugar to two of the fruit, after which the 
water in which the quinces have been 
cooked is added, and the whole is simmered 
together for two hours longer, when it 
should be poured into wide-necked jars or 
tin cans, and suffered to cool, when it will 
become as hard as good new cheese, and 
I will venture to say, that a more delicate 
or delicious dish in the way of sweetmeats, 
never was placed upon the table. 

METHOD OF CURING PRIZE HAMS. 

The hams of Maryland and Virginia, 
have long enjoyed a wide celebrity. — 
At the last exhibition of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, four premiums were 
awarded for hams. We are informed by 
those who had the opportunity of examin¬ 
ing them, that they were of first rate qual¬ 
ity. The following are the recipes by which 
the hams were cured.— Amer. Far. 

T. E. Hamilton's Recipe. —First Premi¬ 
um. To every 100 lbs. pork take 8 lbs., of 
G. A. salt, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 lbs. brown su¬ 
gar, 1-| oz. of potash, and 4 gallons of wa¬ 
ter. Mix the above, and pour the brine 
over the meat, after it has lain in the tub 
for some two days. Let the hams remain 
six weeks in brine, and then dry several 
days before smoking. 1 have generally had 
the meat rubbed with fine salt, when it is 
packed down. The meat should be per¬ 
fectly cool before packing. 

J. Green's Recipe. —Second Premium. 
To 1,000 pounds of pork, take half a bush, 
and half a peck of salt, 3 lbs. saltpetre, 3 
lbs. sugar, and 2 quarts of molasses. Mix- 
rub tlie bacon with it well; keep on for 3 
weeks in all; at the end of nine days take 
out the hams, and put those which are at 
the top, at the bottom. 

R. Brooke, Jr.'s Recipe. —Third Premi¬ 
um. One bushel of fine salt, half a bushel 
ground alum salt, one and a half pounds to 
a thousand lbs. pork, left to lie in pickle 4 
weeks, hung up and smoked with hickory 
wood until the rind become a dark brown. 

C. D. Slingluff's Recipe. —Fourth Pre¬ 
mium. To 100 lbs. green hams take 8 lbs. 
G. A. salt, 2 lbs. brown sugar or molasses 
equivalent, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 oz. pearl ashes, 
4 gallons water, dissolve well; skimming off 
the skum arising on the surface. Pack the 
hams compactly in a tight vessel or cask, 
rubbing the fleshy part with fine salt. In 
a day or two pour the above pickle over 
the meat, taking care to keep it covered 
with pickle. In four to six weeks, accord¬ 
ing to the size and weight of the hams, 
(that is to say, the longer period for heavy 
hams,) hang up to smoke, hock up; smo¬ 
king with green hickory wood. I have put 
up hams for the last 12 or 15 years by the 
above recipe with uniform success, equal at 
all times to the sample now presented. 

BEEFSTEAKS. 

Steaks should never be covered after 
they are laid upon the dish; a cover smoth¬ 
ers them, and thus they lose their best 
flavors. Beefsteaks should be eaten as soon 
as they are cooked. 

The best pieces for steak are the surloin 
and the rump. The top of the round, next 
to the aitch bone, is very juicy, and by 
pounding it with a mallet may be made as 
tender as the rump. The steaks should be 
cut nearly an inch thick. It is not neces¬ 
sary to grease the gridiron before putting 
on the steak, indeed the flavor of the meat 
is much impaired by so doing. 

Prepare a brisk fire of coals, put your 
gridiron over it, but do not let your gridiron 
get hot before you put on the steak. As 
soon as the sinews become crisped a little, 
turn the steak. Do not spill the gravy up¬ 
on the fire. Take up the steak on a hot 
dish, turn the steak and replace it upon the 
gridiron. It will require ten minutes to 
scald it through and brown the outside.— 
As soon as the steak is cooked, put it upon 
a hot dish and serve. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Nov. 4, 1851. 

To John Ericsson, of New York City, for im¬ 
provement in air engines. Patented in England 
Dec. 26, 1850. 

To Isaac Davis, of Mechanicsburgh, Ohio, for 
improvement in machines for forming horse col¬ 
lars. 

To Isaac Constant, of Buffalo Heart Grove, Ill., 
for improvement in cultivators. 

To N. Foster, G. Jessup, FI. L. & C. P. Brown, 
of Palmyra, N. Y., for improvement in seed 
planters. 

To L. B. Griffith, of Honeybrook, Pa., for ma¬ 
chine for measuring and cutting iron. 

To .1. T. Hammett, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in desks. 

To J. K. Ingalls, of Brunswick, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in radiating surfaces. 

To L. S. Robins, of New York City, for im¬ 
provement in tanners oil from rosin. 

To L. S. Robbins, of New York City, for im¬ 
provement in distilling naptha from rosin. 

To Louis S. Robins, of New York City, for im¬ 
provement in paint oil from rosin. 

To Wm. P. McCornell, of Washington, D. C., 
for improvement in the manufacture of charcoal. 

To James Root, of Cincinnati, O., for improve¬ 
ment in folding doors for stoves. 

To Edward Swiney, of Andover, Mass., for 
improvement in processes for dyeing blue. 

To Joshua Uphain, of Salem, Mass-, for im¬ 
provement in compounds for extinguishing fires. 

To James Webster, of Leicester, England, for 
improvement in springs. Patented in England, 
Feb. 11, 1851. 

To Geo. W. Beardslee, of Albany, N. Y., for 
improvement in plaining machines. 

To Levi Bissell, of New York City, (assignor 
to himself and Lyman Kinsley, of Canton, Mass., 
for improvement in carriage springs. 

To L. S. Chichester, of Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
for improvement in machine for dressing staves. 

To W. B. Mulligan, of Edinburgh, Va., for 
improvement in bating and tanning hides. 

ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 

To Henry Pace, Sen., of Cincinnati, O., for 
improvement in bedsteads. Originally patented 
Dec. 10, 1846. 

GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUC¬ 
TION OF CHAINS. 

There are some things which appear to 
escape general observation, as it respects 
the necessity of improvement; this has been 
the case with the one before us, for no man 
ean question the value of it after it is made, 
although we believe few, if any but the 
inventor, ever thought it was required. 
The improvement is on the simple link of 
a chain, whereby its strength is doubled: 
and whoever thought this could be done, 
or does not wonder that it was not discover¬ 
ed long ago, as chains have been made 
from time immemorial, and in every nation 
on the globe ? 

The inventor is Mr. Ledyard Colburn, of 
Birmingham, New Haven Co., Conn., who 
has taken measures to secure a patent for 
the same. The invention consists in simply 
uniting the two ends of each link together, 
by doubling them over one another, the 
same as if w e should hook, “ mason fashion.” 
the two little lingers into one another. The 
old unwelded links, on no chain, were ever 
made with their ends hooked into one 
another, but simply brought together and 
formed (the most common way) like an 8. 
Now what are the advantages of this im¬ 
provement? They are great We have 
tried the old link and the new one, in a 
Jack ; they were both made of iron rods of 
the same diameter, and we found that the 
new link stood more than double the power 
applied to the old link, before it gave way; 

in short, it is as strong as the welded link. 

. ° 

When we consider the usefulness and 
extensive application of iron chains to so 
many processes and operations, the value 
of this invention cannot be estimated; for 
the link can be made as fast and as cheap 
as the old unwelded link, while it has all 
the advantages of being as strong as the 
welded one.— Sci. American. 

IMPROVEMENT IN HORSE COLLARS. 

It often happens that articles in common 
use escape the attention of inventors, and 
hence we find machines, articles, and sys¬ 
tems in the same state now as they were 
hundreds of years ago. It is but a few 
years ago since attention was devoted to 
sewing machines, and many such things, 
and although we cannot say the same of 
horse collars, for we have seen many modi¬ 
fications of them, yet we must say that too 
little attention has been paid to their im¬ 
provement. W e say this because the clum¬ 
sy, close, shoulder-galling collars are in gen¬ 
eral use. 

J. B. Lindner, of Newark, N. J., has in¬ 
vented and taken measures to secure a pat¬ 
ent for an improvement in horse collars, 
which consists in forming the body of the 
collar of a spring, and making it to open 
and close at the bottom, to allow it to pass 
easily over the horse’s head, and to adjust 
itself better to the shape of the neck and 
shoulders of the animal — Sci Am. 


SPECIMEN COINS AT THE U- S. MINT. 

Tna suite of apartments in the mint ap¬ 
propriated to the exhibition of coins, ores 
and national medals, occupies the front of 
the building in the second story, and mea¬ 
sures sixteen feet wide by fifty-four feet 
long. Originally there were three rooms, 
connecting with each other by folding-doors; 
the removal of these has made one large 
saloon, with recesses, vary commodious and 
suitable for the use to which it is applied, 
ihe eastern and western rooms are of uni¬ 
form size and construction; the central one 
has a dome and skylight, supported by four 
columns, with a corresponding window in 
its floor (protected by a railing) to light 
the hall of entrance below. 

The ancient coins are displayed in eight 
cases mitred in pairs, and placed erect 
against the walls in the wide doorways and 
the middle room. The modern coins are 
variously arranged; part (including all those 
of the United States) being in a nearly 
level case which surrounds the railingabove 
mentioned; and part being in upright cases, 
disposed along the walls of the middle and 
west rooms. The ores, minerals and me¬ 
tallic alloys are placed in the west room; 
in the eastern are shown the national and 
other medals, and the fine beams used for 
the adjustment of weights. The middle 
room also contains portraits of the directors 
of the mint, beginning with Rittenhouse, 
the first director. All the cases are fronted 
with glass, and, besides allowing an inspec¬ 
tion of every specimen, present an agreea¬ 
ble coup d' ceil on entering the room, 
especially by the middle door. 

The collection was commenced in June, 
1838. Long before that date, however, 
Mr. Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coiner, 
led as well by his own taste as by the ex¬ 
pectation that a conservatory would some 
day be established, took pains to preserve 
master-coins of the different annual issues 
of the mint, and to retain some of the finest 
foreign specimens, as they appeared in de¬ 
posit for recoinage. As soon as a special 
annual appropriation was instituted for this 
object by Congress, (which was as soon as 
it was asked,) the collection took a perma¬ 
nent form, and, from the nucleus above 
mentioned, has gone on in a continual 
course of augmentation ever since. It is 
now nearly as large aa we expect or wish 
to have it, excepting, however, that speci¬ 
mens of new coinage, domestic or foreign, 
must be added as they appear. 

For effecting this purpose, we have singu¬ 
lar facilities. A great majority of the coins 
—almost all of those not over three hun¬ 
dred years old—have been culled from de¬ 
posits, and consequently have cost us no 
more than their bullion value. They are, 
moreover, the choicest of their kind; and, 
perhaps, there are few cabinets where so 
large a proportion of the pieces are in bo 
fine preservation, as well the ancient as the 
modern. We have, also, the advantage of 
the correspondence and aid of gentlemen 
abroad, some of them officially related to 
our government, and all experiensed in this . 
business, and disposed to respond to our 
wishes. 

At the present time the aggregate of 
specimens is about 650 in gold, 2100 in 
silver, 1200 in bullou brass, copper, Ac; 
in all 3950. Of these, the ancient Greek 
and Roman number 82 in gold, 503 in sil¬ 
ver, and 480 in other metals; in all, 1662. 
Compared with. the numismatic cabinets 
of Europe, our collection is, indeed, but a 
dwarf in size, and may stand second, in that 
respect, to some in this country. But it 
was not our purpose to amass an immense 
store of coins, the very multitude of which 
might deter from its examination. We are 
rather willing to be the first to set an ex¬ 
ample of moderation in a pursuit which has 
it* temptations to extravagance and excess. 
— Bankers Magazine. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BEDSTEADS. 

Mr. L. Newcomb, Jr., of New Bedford, 
Mass., has invented and taken measures to 
secure a very novel improvement on Bed¬ 
steads. The nature of the invention con¬ 
sists in having two bedsteads connected to¬ 
gether—an upper and lower one—and so 
arranged that the lower one slides under¬ 
neath the upper one, the said lower one 
having its foot posts surmounted by clamps 
which fit or work into recesses cut on each 
side of the rails of the upper one. The 
rails of the lower one pass through mortise 
holes in the lower part of the foot posts of 
the upper one. By this arrangement, the 
lower one can be drawn out from the upper 
when required for use, but when not re¬ 
quired it is kept in its recessed position, oc¬ 
cupying but little space, while it is very 
convenient in many cases where a spare 
bed is required.— Scientific American. 


Something New. —We met yesterday 
with a buggy wagon made entirely of iron, 
body, running gear and all, except the 
shafts which were of spring steel. It was 
a beautiful and airy concern, weighing 
about 300 lbs., and with more strength and 
durability, to all appearances, than those 
now in use. It is the patent of Messrs. 
Judson A Dewoolf, Harlaem, and ere long 
a branch manufactory will be started in 
this oity.— Alb. Register. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL, 


BY L. WETHER ELL. 


SCHOOLS “DOWN EAST” -CRITICISMS, &c. 

I read with no little interest, the article 
in the Rural, of Oct. 16, (No. 42,) on a 
“ Visit to a Massachusetts School.” It is 
not Massachusetts alone, that can claim pe¬ 
culiarities, such as those mentioned in that 
article. With a change of names, the re¬ 
marks would apply equally well to the 
“ Land of Steady Habits.” (?) “ Coi- 

yumes ,” and “ sums,” have almost entirely 
usurped the plan of columns ( kollums ) and 
examples; the business of examining school 
teachers is entrusted to officials who are 
not paid at all. 

But, says one, “ you say vol -yume, why 
not say c,o\-yume?” Answer. In “volume,” 
u has its first, or long sound, strengthened, 
if need be, by the final e; in “ column,” it 
has its second, or short, sound. But why 
object to the use of the word “sum,” as 
we use it in Arithmetic ? Answer. Sum is 
the result of an operation in Addition. We 
“ put together several numbers to find their 
sum.” More anon. 

But why object to “ Ministers, Lawyers, 
Physicians, &c., as proper authorities in the 
choice of school books ?” Answer. Would 
you apply to a merchant for instruction in 
farming? to a physician to determine a 
question of law ? or to a lawyer for a med¬ 
ical prescription ? Professional men may 
be skillful in what portions to their profes¬ 
sion ; but it is rare that they can either feel 
the necessary interest, or devote the time 
and attention required, to examine and to 
decide understandingly in questions that 
are the appropriate business of others. The 
general character of a text-book for schools 
may be learned from a cursory examination 
of its contents; but its adaptedness to the 
purposes of instruction must be determined 
by one who is at least somewhat familiar 
with the business of instruction. This is 
the appropriate business of teachers. 

“ Three times three are nine,” (3 times 3 

are 9,) says Mr. T-, in his arithmetical 

series;” and yet he says, “three from nine 
leaves six;” “nine is how many times 
three?” &c. In the latter case, however, 
he says, “ nine is a collective noun convey¬ 
ing the idea of unity, and hence requires a 
verb in the singular.” With all due defer¬ 
ence to Mr. T., I desire to be informed, why 
it is a collective noun in the latter case any 
more than in the two former. The truth 
is, all numbers so used, are abstract, defi¬ 
nite, numbers, and treated as such; and it 
is just as proper to say, “ 3 are a definite 
number,” “ 9 are how many times 3,” or 
“ 3 from 9 leave 6,” &c., or to say 3 times 
one definite number are another definite 
number, as to say 3 times 3 are nine.— 
Hence 3 times 3 is nine. 

In my school-boy days, we used to read 
in Mr. Webster’s Spelling Book “ naught,” 
had; “ nought,” none, nothing. In modern 
imes I find that our Arithmeticians write 
‘nought,” 0, or nothing. This may be 
right, but it is not in harmony with my views. 

On the whole I find the condition of the 
schools, so far as my observation has ex¬ 
tended, very different from what it is in 
Western New York. Arithmetic is scarcely 
taught as a science, even in many of the 
higher schools. And the teacher who at¬ 
tempts to teach the science of Arithmetic, 
is not unferquently met with the cool reply, 
“ That is not in the book, I don’t want to be 
troubled about that.” “That ain’t the 
Rule,” &c. Students of this class obsti¬ 
nately persist in saying “sum,” while others 
again seem both surprised and gratified to 
learn that a Rule is only an inference drawn 
from a practical example of ordinary busi¬ 
ness, and that the examples which follow are 
designed still further to illustrate the Rule, 

Grammar is also taught mechanically : i # 
e., it is a matter of memory, not an intel 
lectual exercise; and very few comparatively 
seem to think, or care, much about the mat¬ 
ter. Hence the great difficulty of building 
up, and sustaining a school. It is rare to 
find one who offers himself for examination 
as a teacher that will speak positively of 
what he has learned, one that can say “it 
is so, I know it,” or can even give a satis¬ 
factory reason for what he pretends to know. 
Teachers’ Associations are beginmng to ex¬ 
ert some influence, and perhaps the day is 
not far distant when the schools of Western 

C-> will hold a higher rank among the 

schools of our country. h. 

Down East, October, 1851. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hand-Books of Natural Philosophy and As¬ 
tronomy. By Dyonysius Lardner, D. C. L., 
Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in University College, London.— 
First Course. Mechanics—Hydrostatics—Hy¬ 
draulics—Pneumatics—Sound—Optics. Illus¬ 
trated by Upwards of four hundred Engravings 
on wood. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 
1851. . 

We acknowledge .the receipt of this val¬ 
uable book from the Publishers. The 
design of the accomplished author in pre¬ 
paring this work is to meet the wants of 
such as desire to obtain a knowledge of the 
elements of physics without pursuing them 
through their mathematical consequences 
and detail. It may be studied and under¬ 
stood, and its principles applied by persons 
of ordinary education. We commend it to 
all who are desirous of obtaining knowledge 
of the kind which it contains, as a rare book. 
For sale at Dewey’s. 


The Gospel Harmony, Chronologically arranged 
in separate lessons for Sunday Schools and Bi¬ 
ble Classes. By Walter King, A. M. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York; M. 
W. Dodd. 1851. 

This is a question book, prepared by an 
experienced teacher of a Bible Class, and 
should, says Rev. Albert Barnes, “ be adop¬ 
ted in every Bible Class, Sunday School, 
and family.” We think it will be found a 
useful aid to biblical students, and to such, 
we commend it. Sold at Darrow’s Main 
St. Bookstore. 


Coe’s New Drawing Cards for Schools. New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam. 

The series consists of ten sets of cards 
designed to aid the young in acquiring a 
knowledge of Form, which is an important 
branch of Art. 


The Christian Review. —The articles 
contained in the last number are, Grote’s 
Greece; Examination of Dr. Woods’s Ar¬ 
gument for Infant Baptism, from Ecclesi¬ 
astical History; Beneficence the Noblest 
Aim; Objections to this Life as the only 
Period of Probation Considered; Annexa¬ 
tion of Louisiana; The Ultimate Suprem¬ 
acy of the Kingdom of Redemption; The 
Temporal Power of the Popes—or Popery 
as a Politico-Ecclesiastical Institution; No¬ 
tices of New Publications; Intelligence.— 
We cordially commend the Christian Re¬ 
view to religious readers, as one taking high 
rank among the religious Quarterlies of our 
country. Rev. Sewall S. Cutting, is Ed¬ 
itor. The seventeenth volume commences 
with the next number, which will be issued 
on the first of January next. Alexander 
Grant, of Rochester, is Agent. The Re¬ 
view is published in New York. Terms, 
$3 a year. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine:— 
The last number continues Abbott’s Sketch 
of Napoleon, and the usual variety of read¬ 
able matter. Dew f ey sells about 1,200 
numbers a month. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


The following rules on this subject, ex¬ 
tracted from the columns of a weekly co¬ 
temporary, deserve extensive diffusion: 

1. Use note-sized paper, because a large 
sheet covers the printer’s case, and hinders 
his work. 

2. Do not write on the back of the pa¬ 
per, as that doubles the time of printing 
the article; while one side is being “ set 
up,” what is written on the back cannot be 
“gone on with.” 

3. Write with black ink; for an editor 
will read with reluctance, what he sees with 
difficulty, and the compositor for the same 
reason will dislike to “ set it up.” 

4. Always write a plain, bold hand.— 
Some hands which are elegant, are too el¬ 
egant to be understood. If you send an 
indistinguishable scrawl, it will be thrown 
aside until the editor has leisure to make it 
out, which may not be until the “ interest 
of the article has passed away,” and it may 
be too late to print it. 

5. Remember, that whatever gives an 
editor trouble at his desk, doubles expense 
in the printing-office. The printers and 
readers waste time in deciphering bad MS., 
and out of any failure in interpretation, 
commonly grows a charge of “ misrepre¬ 
senting ” the writer. 

6. If you know that the editor will take 
any trouble to oblige you, why give him 
i ny trouble you please? You may scrib¬ 
ble with a pin on your butter paper, and 
the editor will try to make it out; but if 
the editor is under no obligatiou to you, if 
you are not so popular that anything must be 
printed that bears your name, why, cleave 
to good sense, good taste, correct expres¬ 
sion, and a plain hand. 


Moderation is commonly firm, and firm¬ 
ness is commonly successful. 



THE SCORPION. 



THE SCORPION. 


There are four principal parts distiguish- 
able in this animal; the head, the breast, 
the belly, and the tail. The scorpion’s head 
seems, as it were, joined to the breast; in 
the middle of which are seen two eyes; 
and a little more forward, two eyes more, 
placed in the fore part of the head; these 
eyes are so small, that they are scarcely 
perceivable; and it is probable the animal 
has but little occasion for seeing. The 
mouth is furnished with two jaws; the un¬ 
dermost is divided into two, and the parts 
notched into eachother, which serves the 
animal as teeth, and with which it breaks 
its food, and thrusts it into its mouth; these 
the scorpion can at pleasure pull back into 
its mouth, so that no part of them can be 
seen. On each side of the head are two 
arms, each composed of four joints; the 
last of which is large, with strong muscles, 
and made in the manner of a lobster’s claw. 
Below the breast are eight articulated legs, 
each divided into six joints; the two hind¬ 
most of which are each provided with two 
crooked claws, and here and there covered 
with hair. The belly is divided into seven 
little rings; from the lowest of which is ap¬ 
pended a tail, composed of six joints, which 
are bristly and formed like little globes, 
the last being armed with a crooked sting. 
This is that fatal instrument which renders 
the insect so formidable; it is long, pointed, 
hard, and hollow; it is pierced near the 
base by two small holes, through which, 
when the animal stings, it ejects a drop of 
poison, which is white, caustic, and fatal. 
The reservoir in which this poison is kept, 
is a small bladder near the tail, into which 
the venom is distilled by a peculiar appara¬ 
tus. If this bladder be gently pressed, the 
venom will be seen issuing out through the 
two holes above mentioned; so that it ap¬ 
pears, that when the animal stings, the 
bladder is pressed, and the venom issues 
through the two apertures into the wound. 

There are few animals more formidable, 
or more truly mischievous, than the scorpi¬ 
on. As it takes refuge in a small place, 
and is generally found sheltering in houses, 
so it cannot be otherwise than that it must 
frequently sting those among whom it re¬ 
sides. In some of the towns of Italy, and 
in France, in the province of Languedoc, 
it is one of the greatest pests that torment 
mankind; but its malignity in Europe is 
trifling, when compared to what the natives 
of Africa and the East are known to ex¬ 
perience. In Europe, the general size of 
this animal does not exceed two or three 
inches; and its sting is very seldom found 
to be fatal. The scorpion of the tropical 
climates being much larger than the former, 
is probably much more venomous.— Pano¬ 
rama of Natural History. 

THE COCOA-NUT PALM TREE. 


When the Cingalese villager has felled 
one of these trees after it has ceased bear¬ 
ing, (say in its seventieth year,) with its 
trunk he builds his hut, and his bullock 
stall, which he thatches with its leaves.— 
His bolts and bars are slips of the bark; by 
which he also suspends the small shelf 
which holds his stock of home-made uten¬ 
sils and vessels. He fences his little plot of 
chillies, tobacco, and fine grain, with the 
leaf stalks. The infant is swung to sleep 
in a rude net of coir-string, made from the 
husk of the fruit; its meal of rice and 
scraped cocoa-nut is boiled over a fire of 
cocoa-nut shells and husks, and is eaten 
ofl’ a dish formed of the plaited green leaves 
of the tree, with a spoon cut out of the 
nut-shell. 

When he goes a fishing by torch-light, 
his net is of cocoa-nut fibre; the torch or 
chule is a bundle of dried cocoa-nut leaves 
and flower stalks; the little canoe, is a trunk 
of the cocoa palm tree, hollowed by his 
own hands. He carries home his net and 
his string of fish on a yoke, or pingo, form¬ 
ed of a cocoa-nut stalk. When he is thirs¬ 
ty he drinks of the fresh juice of the young 
nut; when he is hungry, he eats its soft 
kernel. If he has a mind to be merry, he 
sips a glass of arrack, distilled from the 
fermented juice of the palm, and dances to 


the music of rude cocoa-nut castinets; if 
he be weary, he quaffs toddy of the unfer¬ 
mented juice, and flavors his curry with 
vinegar made from this toddy. 

Should he be sick, his body will be rub¬ 
bed with cocoa-nut oil; he sweetens his 
coffee with jaggery, or cocoa-nut sugar, and 
softens it with cocoa-nut milk; it is sipped 
by the light of a lamp,‘constructed from a 
cocoa-nut shell, and fed by cocoa-nut oil. 
His doors, his windows, his shelves, his 
chairs, the water gutter under the eaves, 
all are made from the wood of the tree.— 
His spoons, his forks, his basins, his mugs, 
salt-cellars, his jars, his child’s money-box, 
are all constructed from the shel^ of the 
nut. Over his couch when born, and over 
his grave when buried, a bunch of cocoa- 
nut blossoms is hung to charm away evil 
spirits.— Pickens' Household Words. 

A MONSTER PINE. 


I have worked in the forests among this 
timber sevdYal years, have cut many hun¬ 
dreds of trees, and seen many thousands, 
but have never found one larger than the 
one I felled on a little stream which emp¬ 
tied into Jackson Lake, near the head of 
Baskahegan stream, in the eastern part of 
Maine. This was a “ Pumpkin ” Pine; its 
trunk was as straight and handsomely 
grown as a moulded candle, and measured 
six feet in diameter four feet from the 
ground, without the aid of spur roots. It 
was about nine rods in length, or one hun¬ 
dred and forty-four feet, about sixty-five 
feet of which was free of limbs, and re¬ 
tained its diameter remarkably well. I was 
employed about one hour and a quarter in 
felling it. 

The afternoon was beautiful; everything 
was calm, and to me the circumstances 
were deeply interesting. After chopping 
an hour or so, the mighty giant, the growth 
of centuries, which had withstood the hur¬ 
ricane, and raised itself in peerless majesty 
above all around, began to tremble under 
the strokes of a mere insect, as I might ap¬ 
pear in comparison with it. My heart pal¬ 
pitated as I occasionally raised my eye to 
its pinnacle to catch the first indications of 
its fall. It came down at length, with a 
crash which seemed to shake a hundred 
acres, while the loud echo rang through 
the forest, dying away among the distant 
hills. It had a hollow in the butt about 
the size of a barrel, and the surface of 
the stump was sufficiently capacious to 
allow a yoke of oxen to stand upon it.— 
It made five logs, and loaded a six ox 
team three times. The butt log was so 
large that the stream did not float it in 
the spring, and when the drive was taken 
down we were obliged to leave it behind, 
much to our regret and loss. At the boom 
that log would have been worth fifty dol¬ 
lars.— Springer's Forest Life. 


ANTS IN PERU. 



LOVE AND BE KIND. 


DY P. P. COOKE. 


The forests of Peru swarm with ants. 
Every shrub is alive with them. The large 
yellow puca sisi is seen in myriads in 
the open air, and it even penetrates into 
dwellings. This insect does not bite, but 
its crawling creates great irritation to the 
skin. The small, black yah a sisi, on the 
contrary inflicts most painful punctures. A 
very mischievous species of stinging ant, is 
the black sunchiron. Its wound is painful, 
and even dangerous. “ C. Klee, my trav¬ 
eling companion,” says Dr. Tschudi, “ being 
stung by one of these ants, such severe 
pain and fever ensued, that he was for a 
while delirious.” The doctor himself was 
stung, and he states that the pain, was se^ 
verer for a few moments than any he had 
ever experienced. 

A most remarkable phenomenon is ex¬ 
hibited by the swarms of the species called 
“ the great wandering ant,” which appears 
suddenly in immense trains, ceaselessly 
marching forward in a straigt line. The 
large and strong flank the army, and look 
out for prey. These swarms sometimes 
enter a hut, and clear it of all disagreeable 
insects. The united force of these small 
creatures is so vast, that not only snakes, 
but also large animals such as the arma¬ 
dillo, on being surprised by them, are soon 
killed. 


One truth is the seed of other truth. 


How hotly men will wrangle— 

One furious with another! 

See how the strong hands mangle 
Some poo r down-trodden brother. 

Is this the lofty nature ? 

Is this the lordly mind? 

Can no poor human creature 
Love and be kind? 

But if such strife be common, 

There still are nobler spirits 
To rescue and illumine, 

The mould that man inherits. 

Such, with the lamp of goodness, 

A tranquil pathway find, 

Such, in the raging rudeness, 

Are gentle and kind. 

Strive boldly, human brother— 

Not with your fellow-creature 
But in self-war—to smother 
All growth of evil nature. 

Be of the noble spirits! 

Forgive, forget, be blind 
To others’ faults—not merits; 

Love and be kind. 

Then, if it chanco such yielding 
Invite the rude aggression— 

If patience gives no shielding 
Against a base oppression; 

Stand up, and dare the danger 
In armour manifold— 

Defender, not avenger; 

Be strong and bold! 

RESIGNATION UNDER AFFLICTION, 


He who has never had the experience 
may not know what it is to be confined to 
a bed of sickness. To the ardent, youth¬ 
ful spirit, or to the ambitious mind it may 
be truly irksome and fretting. 

Yet it is better not to allow such afflic¬ 
tions to weigh us down, for we know not 
what a store of good a benign Providence 
may design to give us thereby. We should 
endeavor to truly feel that all things are in¬ 
deed for the best. A spirit of equanimity 
and of resigned calmness is very much to 
be desired, inasmuch as it will of itself bless 
us with its holy influence. A fretful spirit 
never mended a breach. On the contrary 
it opens the gap wider, sets one upon thorns 
makes his pains more intense, gives to his 
throbbing pulse a greater heat, and stirs up 
all the bad humors to do unwonted violence 
to the system. 

So under all afflictions a calm and cheer¬ 
ful spirit buoys up the mind, and makes it 
to surmount great difficulties. It is a sort 
of Jacob’s ladder whereby we may climb 
beyond the things that annoy us. He who 
possesses it may truly count himself a hap¬ 
py man. t. e. w. 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said, “ He who waits 
to do a great deal of good at once, will 
never do anything.” Life is made up of 
little things. It is but once in an age that 
occasion is offered for doing a great deed. 
True greatness consists in being great in 
little things. How are railroads built? 
By one shovelful of dirt after another; one 
shovelful'at a time. Thus drops make the 
ocean. Hence, we should be willing to do 
a little good at a time, and never “ wait to 
do a great deal of good at once.” 

If we would do much good in the world, 
we must be willing to do good in little 
things, little acts one after another, setting 
a good example all the time: we must do 
the first good thing we can, and then the 
next, and the next, and so keep on doing 
good. This is the way to accomplish any¬ 
thing. Thus only shall we do all the good 
in our power.— American Messenger. 

SINGING PSALMS. 


Archbishop Laud very quaintly ob¬ 
serves:—“The difference between singing 
and reading a psalm will easily be under¬ 
stood if you consider the difference between 
reading and singing a common song that 
you like. Whilst you only read it you only 
like it; but as soon as you sing it, then you 
enjoy it,—you feel the delight of it—it has 
got hold of you—your passion keeps pace 
with it; you feel the same spirit within you 
that seems to be in the words. If you were 
to tell a person who has such a song that 
he need not sing it, that it was sufficient to 
peruse it, he would wonder what you 
meant, and would think you as absurd as 
if you were to tell him that he should only 
look at his food, but need not eat it; for a 
song of praise not sung is very like any 
other good thing not made use of.” 

Reading and Thinking. —It is not hasty 
reading, but seriously meditating upon holy 
and heavenly truths, that makes them prove 
sweet and profitable to the soul. It is not 
the bee’s touching of the flowers that gath¬ 
er honey, but her abiding for a time upon 
them and drawing out the sweet. It is 
not he that reads most; but he that meditates 
most, that will prove the choicest, sweetest, 
wisest and strongest Christian. 





MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 
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OR WISDOM BETTER THAN MONEY. 


“Monseigneur,” responded the soldier, 
“ it is one of my principles, never to meddle 
in the affairs of others.” 

“ Brave man!” exclaimed the Marquis, 
“ I perceive that I can trust you, and that 
you are a man of honor and prudence. 



THE PROPER TIME TO MARRY. 


“ There is a time for all things,” says 


AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 

BY D. W BALLOU, JR. 
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blended and comming e , t e aintest tinge t - nts wav j n g ; n t ij e w i nd and glowing in l n a few minutes the Captain returned, 
and the deepest dye, in wild and luxurious ^ ligbt of an Autumnal sunset. One and placed a small loaf of bread in the 
profusion. Day by day, in gentle and im- guch . h wiU more than r hands of the soldier, exacting from him a 

. .1 _ -- t> o tr J if nrxfll f lx f 


perceptible gradations, the wonderful trans- b r n i • 

1 ^ ° . .„,ii you for all your healthy exertions and vig- 

formation has been uomg on, till the whole ... , . , ,, 

° 5 orous toil; but as you leisurely walk on, 


has become a brilliant and bewildering 


promise that he would not cut it until that 
moment arrived vvhich he should consider 
the happiest of his life. Then embracing 


nas J 1 lA ‘ c ‘ .» . . ° what a panorama of matchlsss beauty and each other with that sincerity and affection 

scene, constantly ma e more eauti a y indescribable splendor will move before you. which characterize all Frenchmen and old 


of the unhappy priest; but a thought ar- . . , , . . . 

rested Ms hiid, penetrating his soul like an requisite to make his home one of happl- 
electric shock—Postpone your anger to the ness. He finds her a mere “ plaything,” 
morrow!—and he lowered his musket, and and not sufficiently matured in judgment to 
hung his head, overcome with bitter disap- ta fc e charge of his house and home; and 

pointment and despair. then he laments the hasty step he has 

His jealousy, however, was not ot long 
duration; for, behold, upon an explanation, ta en> » 

this priest was his son! Adopted in his And such is the case with too many of 


. . £ , . ^ /V, muLUViu/wviv T, A** T V/ ^ J w. -- . # llliO VY CIO JLllO CO IA . AA ili Alio --- - J 

each successive gleam o suns me 01 i jj ere seem to be collected and concentra- companions in arms, they bid each other infancy by a good cure of the village, who both sexes. Anxious to enter the married 


ting shadow that passes, ovei it. ted all the elements of lovelinesss and sub- 

It is an exquisite pleasure, in one o t lese j—. t hat earth, air, and sky contain, 
balmy days, when all is so serene, and the , 

. .. c „ r a That human life is short and unce 

very spirit of repose seems to be hovering 


1 all the elements of lovelinesss and sub- adl ®! J ‘ ... , , , - had directed his studies, he had recently state, young girls (for fear, perhaps of be- 

% - -»• - aod m ;; - mai,is '”) f ° 

That human life is short and uncertain, non du voyage, towards the evening oft he q^ us the old soldier after a lorn* absence. tlrQe t0 re0ect u P on tlie matter > l ao tiie 7 

1.1 » i • 1 i .1 tD 'i ll CC \ 1. i __ J.- £ _•* 


^ i f tl f rp ff,j and death sure and unavoidable—that there same day they arrived at a point where the had at last returned to his family, and had hut have an offer,) but promise to forsake 

f-erthe earth, to wander w«n^jor 0 miui renovated gtate 0 f being beyond the road separated into two branches; the one, found his son a priest-th e ne plus ultra all others, before they are sensible they love 


of the cares of life, in the presence of so »“ IC1 ^ V ^ wide and a PP arentl 7 eas D turned a lit J tle J to of human perfection in the popular estima- the partner they have chosen. 

\ much that is not only attractive and lovely, grave, as mere is a springing up oi me the right; while the other, narrow and dif- tion- When had he ever conceived of such , , . 

) but which is so well calculated to fill the plant after the winter has passed are the ficult in appearance, was the direct continu- happiness as this ? It was assuredly the ere wou c ess 1111 ia PPI naarnages 

mind with l ’oure and ennoblino- thought, great and salutary lessons which all nations ation of the grand route. The travelers mom ent to cut the loaf of bread—but hard- in the world, did both parties look upon the 
*. i°i wi have consented to draw from thoughts and hesitated for an instant, deliberating which ] y h a fi he done so, when a playful kitten, marriage institution in a more serious light, 

i and suggest images of high and holy truth. * 8terner road to follow; when the soldier, suddenly 4hing to share in the general joy, sprang There should be a proper time taken by 


' Whether we look at what is near and dis- 
> tinct, or let the eye range onward until a 


to share in the general joy, sprang There should be a proper time taken by 


-X A /I in HIV v tUU-QU. O-^V^CAPJJ. 10 HUU Cti OLU 1 n , X r* 1 , • • r -\ ■ O O J J ' X O ~ J 

until a ‘rat' 1 , than endless life is a joyous reality. ^ ^ ° “ tt wSlheTkree P 00 P> e 10 ‘heir love one to 


shadowy veil bides all in the distance, we pul1 down that bou S h on which tlie sere “I keep the straight road.” } ouis ^ or which had been placed there by ward tiie other - iliVen su PP ose a c0U P le 

are still delighted with the ample and varie- and yellow leaf still flutters and hangs.- “ And I,” said his comrade, “ shall choose the good Captain. have tested their fidellt y for each other > 

3 ( , f See how the germ of the future flower is tbe easiest -” --—-—- and love sufficiently to embark on life’s 

8 F e or P rC part, the fields have a me.- as perfectly protected as though it were en- ™ A J^ WH6 ^ ^ ~ « 10 **** “ ay 

ancholy aspect. They are bereft of much cased in a coat of mail. I he sharpest frost, terminated in a gloomy forest, the haunt of Among the anecdotes detailed by Dr. not yet have arrived to launch forth. Not- 
that renders them pleasant in other seasons, and the coldest snow will not harm it. No wild beasts and lawless men. He paid the Bushnell in his sermon at Litchfield, illus- withstanding Franklin recommends early 
t in lv>re and there a spot where the art or skill of man could provide so well penalty of his unwise choice that night, and trative of the Age of Homespun, was one marriages, I venture to say there areas 
'F ' • i r>nmf> im rrivinfr for its safety. Watch it through the differ- on the morrow the old soldier learned that which deserves to be told by itself, and bet- ma ny who marry too young, as there are 

newly sown grain has co 1 > g k f .. T ■ •, his companion of the preceding day had ter than we can repeat it. One of the aged , , •. , , . mi i . f 

to the landscape in these places not only a ^n s f gc < . ^ PS been assassinated. divines of that county, still living, was mar- P ° d * . e 


louis d’or which had been placed there by 
the good Captain. 

GETTING A WEDDING COAT. 

Among the anecdotes detailed by Dr. 


ward the other. Even suppose a couple 
have tested their fidelity for each other, 
and love sufficiently to embark on life’s 
stormy sea together, the proper time may 
not yet have arrived to launch forth. Not- 


Bushnell in his sermon at Litchfield, illus- withstanding Franklin recommends early 


spring-time look of freshness and promise, blossom during summer it will grow m „ Ab , mm chgr Capitaine „ flight he, 
but the appearance of bloom in the midst autumn you can gat ler t ic npened fruit. « y 0ur drs (; max i m> a t least, was not a dear 
of surrounding desolation—reminding us Even thus in the midst of accumulating one! truly, ‘ Wisdom is more precious than 
that in the daihest adversities of life, there indications of coming desolation, may be fine gold.’ ” . t 

cfill pLpprfnl rnvs of hone to found the surest evidences of immortality, The same day he arrived at the auberge 

are still some cheerful rays ot hope to R ’ of a small village: and in conversation with 

beckon us on to a happier future. But ff we will only seek for them. By the side some of the peasants> they advised him to 

this is not the case with the old primeval °^°^ d and honored age may be seen bright v j g j b hj s quality of a soldier, a certain 


ried during the revolution, but “under sin- g irls at the P resent da y who are sufficient- 
gular difficulties. There was an obstacle to ly matured in judgment to take the charge 
the wedding which seemed insurmountable, of a family before they have reached the 
He had no wedding coat, nor was wool to age 0 f twenty-one. It is true, however, 
be had to make one, and it was in the dead h thcr(J are exce lions . Some are as 
of winter. Yet all parties were ready, and 

he was anxious to be married without de- wel1 qualified to have the management of 
lay. At last - the mother of the intended a family at eighteen as others are at twen- 


woods—“ God’s first temples so majes- 
tic for their towering height and outstretch- cra <lle and the grave, manhood, in its chateau, who made a pleasure of dispensing 
ing branches. They have withstood the strength and prime, is fulfilling its duty and the most liberal hosp.tahty to al military 
storms of more than a hundred years, and preparing to meet its allotted destiny. We Followi t | eir a P dvice , he was received 
grown and strengthened in the light and s b°ulfi a ave coura g e and fortitude w itF courtesy and politeness, assured of a 
warmth of as many summers. Now they enough to willingly take our assigned pla- hearty welcome, and invited to the table of 
are gaily arrayed in thier finest dress of C( * in the thronged procession that is the nobleman. 


and hopeful childhood, while between the Marquis, the proprietor of a neighboring bride discovered the difficulty, and prompt- ty-one—yet as a general rule, few should 


ly had some of her sheep shorn and sewed marry before the latter age. Taking ,mat- 

uv in blankets to keep them warm, while , , , T ,, i • 

K V i , r j ’ c ters on a broad scale, I would advise no 

ol the wool she spun and wove a coat tor ’ 

her intended son-in-law .-Taunton Whig, young man to marry before be is twenty- 

__- five, or a young woman before she is twen- 

Almanacs. — Almanacs are said to have ty- one. 

originated with the Germans, who in early T . . ■■ . ,, e . , 

A . J It is a lamentable fact that many do 

fimno iicdH nnrrrflVP nr rflthpr Allr. linon J 


d.i<J PHIL V clll ay CU ni iaii^ou Uiuoo , u n tauiu mun tuau man y 

v , J 1 • t ,• . i ,i i i-i marching forward to an inevitable doom But, wonderful to relate, in the midst of times used UL engrave, or rather cut, upon .,, ,, J . 

countless and indistinguishable hues, which 2 , . , ’ the supper, a lady clothed entirely with sticks, about a foot in breadth, the courses marry before they are sens,ble they actu- 

b invest them with a glory all their own. i f T - f 1 black, with slow step and downcast eyes, of the moon during the whole year; where- ally love and many marry merely for the 

i The season has been highly favorable for guaidiau caie o tie oid o neandJNa- en t e red and took her seat at the table; and by they could tell when the new moons and sake of a home—and what is still more la- 

i a full display of all the inimitable peculi- ture, and it we must fall singly and alone, this lady, of noble birth, and a French wo- changes should appear, as also their festival men table, there are those who marry for 

i arities of an American Autumn. The we shall not fall unnoticed and neglected man , dranh from a human skull! days. This they called “all mon aght,” _ thinking riches will create love, 

S leaves have retained their greenness to a b J Him - With gratitude we should say: The soldier however, took no notice, ap- and happiness follow in her train. Better, 

- in . iii “ Well I have had mv term have been parently, of this singular circumstance, and were hrst puDlisnta Dy Martin ulus, at rr 

J late period. Frequent rains and cloudy from the da ^ nes TM the clod, the conversation proceeded as usual, with- Luda, in Poland; in 1470, compiled by Mul- far better to live a life of celibacy than to 

< skies have long shielded them from the And for a glorious moment seen out interruption. It was not that he was ler, in their present form, in 1473. The marry where there is no love; and although 

i blasting effects of untimely cold; and now s 1 rts ot j egg cur fo ug t 0 discover the meaning of Stationers’ Company, of London, claimed^an one m ay love, there can be no real enjoy- 

J these clear frosty nights, dewy mornings, though wavenng Mtentimesandlim, this extraordinary conduct; but the substan- exclusi ve right to publish them unti l 1779. ment UIilesg thig ] ove j s reciprocal; and 

' and sunshiny days, are bringing out and The power, the will, that never rest, ’ tial benefit which he had derived from, fol- ' Mtnmon im where there is congeniality of feeling be- 

i 1 ' . . , ... , ,, And cannot die, were all from Him.” lowing the principle contained in the first Fanatics are as necessary to human im- . , , , . 

nerfecting the most sublime and marvellous . & r . • . ,, , plpvntinn nhilrwnnhprs_ tween two kindred minds, and such have 

( V i , • L i ke sorae island in the midst of the maxim, caused lnm to appreciate the second provement and elevation as pnnosopners. ’ , + . 

) wonders that lie concealed in the hidden . —Never meddle in the affairs of others. If a merchant wanted a ship to sail, he married at the proper age and tune, the 

> arena of nature—a thousand times sur- ocean > w 1C imnams m w l e t le waves A f ter tF e supper, when the lady had would not load her merely with anchors j ourne y of life cannot be otherwise than 

| passing the finest creations of fancy. and tide rod by ’ a tbat ma eS US consclous been some time absent, the Marquis ad- and ballast, but he would reconcile himselt p fo agant> Nature has so ordered ihat 

As we pass along from (he restless the- and will survtve and exist when dressed himse i f to the soldier, and regar- to the somewhat violent persuasion of can- ^ two haye themselves l0 eth . 

~ , ,. i these material frames shall have yielded ding him fixedly, said, vass, and even the fiercer eniuusiasm of , . 

atre of human activity, and enter the sol- , . , J r J __ £5+QQrv , r p r n , nP 7 i er, whose hearts can beat in unison, one 

( _ iin /1 normoci /wf+;rv>o onri ootirm “ Mv friend, vou are no ordinary man; steam . — J. K. Lroweu. ’ _ ’ 


IMP nprind IGpnuenfc rains and cloudv “ Wel11 havc had m y term > have been parenuy, oi inis singular circumstance, ami 

| late pc . ^q y Raised from the darkness of the clod, the conversation proceeded as usual, with- 

skies have long shielded them from the And for a glorious moment seen out interruption. It was not that he was 

blasting effects ot untimely cold; and now the less curious to discover the meaning ot 

; these clear frosty nights, dewy mornings, ^£S. b .'Sdto, this extraordinary conduct; but the substan- 

a and sunshiny days, are bringing out and The power, the will, that never rest, tial benefit which he had derived fiom fol- 

l' 1 „ . ,, . .a. , ,, And cannot die, were all from Him.” lowing the principle contained in the first 

perfecting the most sublime and marvellous . r , • . ,, , 

> F o .... Like some island in the midst of the maxim, caused him to appreciate the second 

I wonders th<it lie concealed in tlie nidden . _ • , .. , —— N^Gver meddle in tlie ciffkirs of otliers 

- , ocean, which remains firm while the waves -^ever meaaie in me . 

arena of nature—a thousand times sur- ’ . . After the supper, when the lady had 

passing the finest creations of fancy. and Ude ro by ’ a ttiat mabes us conscious been some t j me ^pent, the Marquis ad- 

As we pass along from (he restless the- and wdl survlve and exls t wben dressed himself to the soldier, and regar- 

atre of human activity, and enter the sol- these material frames sha11 have y ielded ding him fixedly, said, 

., , , ,, • j; , i j f . under the influences of time and action, “My fneng, you are no ordinary man; 

j ltudes ot the yet undisturbed forests, our ^ bg Jaid agide tQ wagte back to tbe j r for a most remarkable scene has been en- 



feelings become chastened and subdued, as 

O 

we observe and contemplate the revolu- 


original elements. 

Lockport, Oct. 17,1851. 


acted before your eyes, and yet you have 
not made the least remark.” 


_____ with the other, the pathway of life, like the 

Other virtues merit a crown; but perse- gentle river, will be smooth and unruffled, 
verance alone is crowned. smiihfieid, r. i. a.t. 

































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


ROCHESTER, NOVEMBER 20, 1851. 


cured as many subscribers as I would were I bet¬ 
ter known. The papers you sent me have been 
given away to different persons; I think some of 
them will send for the Rural after they have given 
it a fair perusal. Truly yours, h. h. w. 

Our young friend will please accept our grateful 
acknowledgements. It is mainly to the kind and 
generous exertions of such active friends, many 
of whom are young men, that we owe the succoss 
and prosperity of this paper. 

> An Interesting Variety. T , ,. , 

( __ — But we must stop, or weary your eyes, kind 

' Now that winter approaches, and people are reader. Wo are not yet through with this morn- 
| \ providing mental food for consumption during leis- ing’s mail, and there are other late and interesting 
^ urc days and long evenings, we are daily favored letters on the table, which we have not time to 

I with an interesting budget of correspondence.— copy, or you, perhaps, patience to read. One from 
: Our letters, emanating from men of different a subscriber, and active friend of the Rural, re- 
) minds, who reside in various sections of the Union, siding in Michigan, says; “ I wish to introduce 
J not only afford us the spice of life, but usually con- the Rural and drive out those worthless re-prints 
( tain interesting and encouraging thoughts in regard that are circulated to a great extent here especi- 
i > to the Rural. In this last particular, wo some- among the young. You will retain nearly all, 
? \ times fancy ourselves more fortunate than most n °t alh your old subscribers in this region, and 
i ' editors;—for, while wo frequently notico para- 'I hope and expect to add many more to the list.” 
i ( graphs in our exchanges about the great difficulty An extract from a letter from York Co., Pa., 

) of suiting newspaper readers, our own experience and we will close:—“ Look our for a tolerable fair 
( leads us to form a different opinion. We very list from this neighborhood, to commence with the 
\ rarely receive any complaint in respect to the New- new volume. Meantime find enclosed a gold 
| Yorker —tire general expression being in approval dollar, the emblem of your sheet—which please 
[ of its contents and management. Whether this credit to my account, and forward me the back 
' is because we are more careful than others, or for numbers of volume two. Send me two copies of 
1 [ the reason that our readers belong to that class the last number, so that I can hand one around 
J | who overlook imperfections and still award credit and not soil my file. Please say if you have a 
t ( for general good conduct, we are of course unable complete file of th e first volume for sale.” [Re- 
5 ,' to determine. In either case, the fact that we gret to saj r that we have not a single file of volume 
a ( have thus far apparently given universal satisfac- one to spare, and have had to say the same to 
| ( tion is most gratifying—and, instead of rendering many applicants.] 


Literary Notices, &c. Erie Canal—Boats and Business. —If the 

- boats of the Erie Canal, five thousand and fifteen 

Rural Homes; or Sketches of Houses suited to in number, were placed in line, they would reach 
American Coutry Life, with original Plans, He- Rom Albany to Utica, a distance of eighty-three 
signs, &c. By Gkrvase Wheeler. New miles. The distance achieved by this enormous 



-Henry Bolding, the late fugitive slave, has 


York; Charles Scribner, 1851. 

This, like all the publications of Mr. Scribner, 


is very tastefully printed and bound, and does that of tons, which is twenty-six times the quantity 

gentleman much credit. And the matter of the ca,r , ied b Y tbo rai , Iroads whi , ch run along the banks 
, , . p , .. ti • r n * of the canal. Ihe daily business of the canal, 

book » worthy of commendation. It is full of twenty thousand tons , w ' ould requ ire two thous- 


lleet, in one year, is eleven millions of miles, equal returned to New 1 ork a free man. 

to three thousand six hundred voyages across the -Thirty-nine of the Christiana rioters have 

Atlantic—transporting more than three millions been indicted for high treason. 

of tons, which is twenty-six times the quantity * -We notice among the new things, India rub 

carried by the railroads which run along the banks ber bed . tickS; fdlcd witb wind insteild of feathers, 
of th© canal. Ihe daily business of the canal, ^ 01 T » ^ .. ^ 

t wen tv thousand tons, would reonire two thons- -Cranville Sharpe Patterson M. D., the dis¬ 


useful ideas for those who would build themselves | and cars loaded to their utmost capacity. The tln guished Professor of Anatomy in the University 


homes, containing the practical details of the work value, in money, of the property transported by 


from the foundation to the chimney top. The de¬ 
signs presented are good, though most of them 
go beyond tho means of the mass of farmers and 


the canal in 1850, was one hundred and fifty-six 
million dollars. 


/ , .... The Coal Trade.—C oal trains arrive daily, -jenny luna lias given $1,500 to the Capitol 

country people Yet no person can read this vol- and the black diamonds, with the exception of the University at Columbus, Ohio. This University 
ume unprofited. Wo hope to copy some of the local demand, are being shipped by boats to van- is un(]er h : f ,, , 

most practical plans hereafter. Sold bv Harrow, ous points on the Cana), from Buffalo to Syracuse, _ Th« Whito Mnnnt»in r , , 

_ ' and to Oswego. The boats to Syracuse bring re- ^ 10 'Vhite Mountains, for several days past 

A Manual of the Christian Atonement. By turn cargoes of salt; and the return trains to the have been covered with snow as entirely to appear- 
Rev. T. Lape, M. A. New York: M. W. Lackawanna Valley take salt, plaster, flour, grain, anco, as in the depth of winter. 


of New York, expired Wednesday morning. 

-I.ate advices from England state that Charles 

Dickens is at present keeping his terms in the Mid¬ 
dle temple for the purpose of becoming a barrister 1 
-Jenny Lind has given $1,500 to the Capitol 


A Manual of the Christian Atonement. By turn cargoes of f 
Rev. T. Lape, M. A. New York: M. W. Lackawanna Val 
Dodd. 1851. &c., for the use 

, , . , , . the interior of Pe 

1 ms volume presents in a condensed form the ex(ra icos haye 

commonly received view of the great and impor- Farmers to suppl 
I ant subject of Christian Atonement. It will be Ithaca Chronicle 
well received. For sale bv E. Darrow. 


&c., for the use of the miners, and the supply of -A worn 

the interior of Pennsylvania. In some instances da y g since, o 
extra priccs have been paid for the crops of our bc>r bugbai j d i 
Farmers to supply the Pennsylvania demand.— 


-A woman wag arrested in Boston, a few 

days since, on the singular charge of kidnapping 


haca Chronicle. -Two of tho most important witnesses in tho 

- Christiana riot cases have escaped from tho Moya- 

Libraries in the United States. —In a work mensing prison. 

elv published, professing to give certain stalis- -According to the printed poll lists of tho 

s ot the various literary and scientific institu- c ity 0 f Boston, that city contains 21,502 voters, an 


Hints to Employers; or a Plea for Apprentices 'p 16 ')’ published, professing to give certain stalis- -According to the print 

and Clerks. By Jos. P. Thompson, Pastor of l ! cs °1 dle various literary and scientific institu- city 0 f Boston, that city conta 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York, |*° n sof the land, it is stated that the whole num- j ncreag0 0 f 530 over last year. 


M. W. Dodd, 1851. ber of libraries in the country, exclusive of those 

of the public schools, is 694, with an aggregate 
A work of interest and importance to Employ- number of volumes amounting to 2,201,632.— 


-The Post Master General has established a 

new post office at Cadiz, Cattaraugus Co. John 


ers and Employees,—the substance of two Sab- There are five libraries containing each 50,000 H. Aylworth, Post-master. 


us vain and dogmatical, may lead to an exercise 
of more care and camion in order to preserve and 
maintain the good name tho paper has already 
acquired. 


Result of the Election. 

After waiting two weeks, we are at last ena¬ 
bled to present our readers with the result of the 


hath Evening Lectures, delivered by the Author books and upwards. r hey are those ot Congress, -Ihe earnings of the Hudson River Railroad 

in New York. Merchants and Manufacturers ° f tbe Bo st°n Athenffimn, Harvard College. Yale for September were $51,000. For October, they 

should read (hi. miniature volu.no. Sold at Da a- £e ‘ 1 ” lade, P h,a Llbrar >’ ore routed at *3.000 pc, da,. 

li0W > s b ' __ _The Now York Morcantilo Association have 

- A Lively Trade.—F rom the recent report of 34,000 volumes, and tho number of members is 

The Select School of the editor of our Edu- the Methodist Book Concern, in New York, itap- 3,500. 

national Department seems to be gaining favor P ears that the sales for the last twelve months were -There is soon to be a grand Bloomer Ball at 

with thn nnhlic Amoncr th« more than_ $200,000, being an increase of $65,- Hanover Square Rooms in London. The tickets 


snould read tins miniature volume, bold at Dar- the Loganian. 1 

now’s. -- 

- A Lively Trade. —From the recent report of 

The Select School of the editor of our Edu- the Methodist Book Concern, in New York, it ap- 
cational Department seems to be gaining favor P ears that the sales for the last twelve months were 

• ,i .v ur a i , more than $200,000, being; an increase of ,1i>65,- 

witli the public. Among the commendatory no- nnn ,i • ’ s , Jv ,. 

J nvp.r the nravimis vp.nr. ann pyppp* mnr « or- 


>1 But our article is headed “ an interesting vari- e]ection in thjs State . The immber 0 f officers 
>1 ety ’” and in 150 headin l? il we tended to speak e]eclcd> and the iinportan ce of many of the posts 
! I ,,lore Particularly of the letters received this (Mon- t0 bo fi , ]ed) hagundoubtedly made the contest more 
) day) morning. If tho reader will look over our animate a ffian it would otherwise have been, and 
j / "boulder, we wi.l give him a glance at the contents we are g- ra tificd in being able to teslifv to the very 
j of a few of lhe e l ,istles aforesaid—though we general good order and regularity that prevailed 
§ t must conceal the autogiaphs, and not betray the U uder so many exciting circumstances. The con- 


lices it has of late received from the city press, we mer years. The profiis on the new Hymn Book 
quote the following from the Daily Democrat of were $47,561. The Christian Advocate and Jour- 


000 over the previous year, and exceeding all for- nre pu t at the highest price. 

mer years. The profits on the new Hymn Book -The United States have obtained permis- 


Monday: 

Prof. Wbthkrell’s Select School.— The 
School under the principal charge of Prof. L. 


nal lias a circulation of from 25,000 to 29,000.- *’ on from Piedmont to P lace a naval de P ot at La 
The Missionary Advocate 20,000. The Sunday Spezia. 


School Advocate 65,000, witli a yearly sale of 


Diokens’ new book is in press, and Thacke- 


Wetherel), located in the basement of St. John’s Sunday School Books amounting to $5,000. The ray’s almost ready. This holds out a hope of some 
Church, commences a new term to-day. He has ( i uarterl Y Review has d > 000 subscribers. good reading in the winter. 


confidence of the writers. 

The first is written in a hold, handsome hand, 
as you perceive, and reads thus: 

-, Hardin Co., Ohio, Nov. 13, 1831. 


test has been a close one as evidenced in the small 
majoiities by which the successful candidates have 
prevailed. It has become so much the custom 
with politicians to predict the entire ruin of the 


Dear Sir:—H aving for some time been cast- Slate or the disso ] ut ion of the Union if the oppo 
ing about ior an agricultural paper that had merit, , . , , * 

I accidentally came across the Rural New- Sltl £ P art y succeeds, that the great body of elec- 
Yorker, and' from all appearances it is the paper tors have looked upon these things as a matter of 
I have been after. Enclosed therefore please find course, and heed the party cry as little as did the 
$2 for one year’* subscription. The P. O. ad inhabitanfs thft rrv of wo if wo ir made bv the 


been very successful in his new school, and finds 

il necessary to engage assistants to aid him in tho Plank for California. —The Republican 
different branches. Prof. Reuben, of the Central Bra » published at Oramiel, in Allegany county, 
Medical College, and formerly of the Yates Acad- states that there are now lying upon the Canal in 
otny, will assist in the mathematical and classical di at village, about 40,000 feet of plank, sawed at 
departments. Miss Louisa Robinson will assist in Ble steam mill of O. J. Caminan, Esq., about, three 
leaching tho juvenile classes. With these assist- miles distant, and destined for the bottom of the 


-Mr. Benton, tho ex-Senator, is going to Cal- 

Plank for California. — The Republican ifornia, to join his relatives there, but will publish 
’ ra, published at Oramiel, in Allegany county, i ds two volumes of political reminiscences before 
states that there are now lying upon the Canal in , , , • •, 

that village, about 40,000 feet of plank, sawed at he bcgins hls ei,le - , 

the steam mill of O. J. Caminan, Esq., about, three - VaIua of P ersonal property in Buffalo, $ 1 ,- 

miles distant, and destined for the bottom of the 801,204. l T alue of real estate, $15,000,261. To- 


V a P? ° 1 ^' aa inhabitants the cry of wolf, wolf, made by the 

dress is-, Hardin Co., O. . , , , „ . , 

Regp’y yours j k o shepherd hoy for his own diversion when no 

, ni . . , , , . . „ , . , wolf was near. It is gratifying to know that 

that is a very good model—brief and to the . , . „ . b d & . , , 

. . TI ‘ , - , in the choice of important officers, particularly 

point. Here is another, however, from the same , , „ 

c, , . . , . , f , those connected with the Judiciary, the behests of 

blato, which is nearly as good—and exemplifies a , , , , . , , 

, party are less heeded, and men are chosen because 

commendable faith and perseveiance in the pur- , • ’ 

■ . r i i j j r/n i- they are the better qualified to discharge the re¬ 
sult of knowledge under some difficulties: J 1 b 

sponsible duties of such stations. Such practices 

-, Richland Co., O., Nov. 0,’51. , , , ,, , , , . 

n- v. r , ’ speak volumes for the good sense and sterling m- 

Mr. Editor:—I n my travels eastward, last 1 . , . , ° . , , h , 

spring, I picked up somewhere, a newspaper en- te £ rlt y tbe g reat body of electors, and may Do 
titled “Rural New-Yorker,” and published at considered another proof of the capacity of the 
Rochester. 1 do not recollect the editor’s name, people for self government. Wo hope in future 
nor the terms of ihe paper; hence 1 write quite by to see j ess 0 f p ;ir ty virulence, and manocuvering, 


ants, the School cannot fail to take a high position. Dry Dock at San Francisco. Mr. Camman is 
I’rof. Reuben possesses superior qualifications, cashier of the Merchants’ Bank of New York, 
Miss Robinson is a capable teacher, and Prof, but owns an extensive tract of land in Allegany, 
Wetherell long time ago made his mark as an ex- Rom which 1,000,060 feet of lumber will he taken 
cellent instructor of youth. the current year. 


Dry Dock at San Francisco. Mr. Camman is tal value of real and personal property in Erie Co., 
cashier of the Merchants’ Bank of New York, N. Y., $34,031,545- 


Riga Academy. —This Institution, situated at Commerce of New Orleans. —Receipts of cot- 
the village of Riga Centre, will be re-opened for * on a * New Orleans for the year ending 30th Sep- 
ihe reception of pupils on the 3d of December next, temher, 1851, amounted to 1,053,638 hales; nearly 
under the supervision of Richard K. Sanford, A. one-half ot tho cotton crop of the United States. 
M., a gentleman of rare qualifications as a teacher. The exports in American vessels from that port 
The Riga Academy has a good chemical appara- during the year, amounted to 38,025,609, and in 
tus which is to be largely increased. Pupils will foreign vessels to $15,965,404, showing a total 
find every facility for study and unusual advant- y a 1 ue °) exports to ioreign ports of $53,988,114. 
ages for becoming versed in the practical applica- which we should add $27,228,912 to ports in 
lion of Natural Science to Agriculture, the Me- dl ° United States; making a grand total of exports 
chanic Arts, and the practical purposes of life from New Orleans of 81,121,026, all of Western 
generally. Mr. S. will have an adequate number and Southern produce. 


guess, or at least draw my bow at a venture.— 
Should it hit right, l shall soon expect an answer, 


less of crimination and recrimination, and a more 


by receiving a copy of said paper, which I hope frank and candid course pursued by all parties 
will be regularly addressed ior one year to Rev. during a canvass. We give below a list of (he 
i. II. 1 ., , Richland Co., Ohio. snonp.ssfiil candidates on the State ticket with their 


of assistant Teachers. The neighborhood is T , ^ , 

healthy, pleasant, and remarkably well fitted for Vermont Banks.— It appears from the auditors feir Joli n Franklin and hi* party in the ensuing \ 

the location of such a School. Under the direc- report that the whole number is 31, an increase of spring. 

tion of Mr. S., the Institution cannot fail to de- four since last year; aggregate capital $2,603,112; -The almanacs inform cs that there will bo 

serve and receive the confidence of the public.— circulation, $3,377,027; debts due the banks, $5,- gj* eclipse* nyxt year, three of the sun nnd three 

Itoch. Daily American. 566,193. 9 his, however, does not include the 0 f the moon The moon will bo totallv eclinsed < 

. „ . . . . „ . circulation or loans of the People’s Bank at Derby , ? J lle moon oe totally eclipsed 5 

We fully concur in the above, especially in the Line, or the White River Bank at Bethel; which, early in January. 

commendation of Prof. Sanford, who possesses when included will of show an increases more than -The boat Mohegan, of the “ People’s Os we- j 

lhe requisite energy and ability for the responsible 120 per cent of bank capital, circulation and loans go Line,” brought down tho canal 930 barrels of ( 
oosition to which lie has been called. The trns- in Vermont within the Iast five Y ears - flou L and delivered th esame on board the Eckford 


.nu owns an exiens ve iraci 01 lanu in Allegany,- The late Dr. J. Kearny Rodgers presented 

from which 1,000,060 feet of umber wi be taken u „ , * .1 „ ,, , 

the current year. or be( l ueathed to the College of Physicians and < 

* __ Surgeons in New York, his largo and valuable ^ 

Commerce of New Orleans.— Receipts of cot- anatomical and pathological specimens. 

ton at New Orleans for the year ending 30th Sep- -It has been ascertained by actual count that 

tember, 1851, amounted to 1,053,638 hales; nearly there ore at the present time, 1,500 grog shops in ( 
one-half ot the cotton crop of the United States. Boston, of which 900 are kept by Irish and about ; 
The exports in American vessels from (hat port 100 b other foreigners, 
during the year, amounted to 38,025,609, and in „ . , T ^ 

foreign vessels to $15,965,404, showing a total - rhe Sun Mutunl Insurancc Company in 

value of exports to foreign ports of $53,988,114. Now York lms declared a dividend of twenty-seven 
To which we should add $27,228,912 to ports in a nd a half per cent, for the year ending Oct. 4th, ( 
the United States; making a grand total of exports 1851, the nett profits for year being about $450,000 
from New Orleans of 81,121,026, all of Western ’ * 

and Southern produce. . -1 he London Athemeum states that the Ad- 

___ miralty have decided on renewing the search for 

Vermont Banks.— It appears from the auditors sir Jolm Franklin and hi* party in the ensuing < 


As soon as I receive a copy of the paper, learn 
the terms, and how you wish me to remit, tho 
amount of subscription shall be forthcoming. 

Yours, &c., T. H. T. 

Wh are always happy to receive and respond to 
letters like the following from a Post-master in Il¬ 
linois—for we prefer to have the Rural examined 
before-hand by every one who subscribes: 

-, Ogle Co., Ill., Nov. 10,1851. I 


successful candidates on the State ticket with their 
majorities, as ascertained at this time: 

Wright over Patterson.483 

Cook over Welch. 92 

Chatfield over Ullmann.340 

Fitzhugh over Wheaton. 813 

Randall over Forsyth.1420 

McAlpine over Seymour.2390 

Johnson over l^oote.3800 

According to these figures Messrs. Fitzhugh 


loch. Daily American. 566,193. liiis, however, does not include the 

. „ • , , , circulation or loans of the People’s Bank at Derby 

We fully concur m the above, especially in the Line, or the White River Bank at Bethel; which, 
ommendation of Prof. Sanford, who possesses when included will of show an increases more than 


Mr. Moore:— Having seen an advertisement of and Cook are tho only Whig candidates elected— 
xour Rural New-\ orker, it strikes me I might get aild recent accounts indicate the defeat of the lat- 


position to which he has been called. The true- 111 v wu,ua 1,10 ,ahl Ilvo Un¬ 
ices and natrons of the Institution may confidently ~ " 

, L . x J Shipments of Fruit. — The amount of apples 

expect efficient and superior management from sent forward this fall will probably be equal to that 
Mr. S., and if they properly second his efforts the of any previous season. We learn that Messrs, 
result must bo an improvement in academical ed- Farnham & Co., have purchased in the Valley 
luxation region, 7,000 bushels, for shipment to New York; 

’___ Mr. Wheelock, of Cuylerville, has sent forward 

A p TT n r 1 t • if 5,000 bushels; Mr. McPherson, of Piflard, 1,500 


flour, and delivered th esame on board the Eckford 
Line Barges. 

-There nine cities in Massachusetts which ^ 

have each a population of over 14,000 people.— 
There are 328,628 inhabitants in 23 towns of that ( 
State, each containing more than 10,000 souls. 

-The Directors of tho Genesee Valley Rail¬ 
road have determined to postpone commencing its ( 


a few subscribers for the same; hence I wish some 
specimen numbers, a prospectus, <tc. We have 
a large agricultural community, and I think your 
paper would suit our fanners, as they begin to in¬ 
quire for information, (since the failure of the crops 
in this section;) and beside, we have a number of 
mechanics and literary men. From the adver¬ 
tisement, I think your paper would be acceptable 
to ail. I will take lhe agency for this place and see 
what I can do for you. Yours, &c., 

-, P. M. 

Our next epistle requests a transfer of the paper, 
&c. It is all right—except the fact that the writer 


ter, and the election of Mr. Welch. 

The Senate is tied, sixteen of each party having 
been elected, while in the House the Whigs have 

a small majority. * 

- : - 

Western Correspondence. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 13, 1851. 
Friend Moore: —I notice in your last issue, 
under the head of “ items of news, &c.,” a state¬ 
ment to the effect that Cleveland and Ohio Citv 


Ancient City in Utah— By a late arrival from KnSkll- . Z i . “ V l * roacl have (lelem " ne,J t0 P ost P one commencing it. 

e Salt Lake country, it is stated that an ancient j wn l! “l u L 'u . ab ° T Ut construction until next spring, and in the mean 


lhe Salt Lake country, it is stated that an ancient , r nn " T“ „ V construction until next spring, and in the mean- 

, , ,. J , . “ l,oOU bushels nave been sent by other parties. In .• . , ., ■ . . 

cuy has been discovered in the Southern part of thjs count thore is considerable doing in the ox- l ' me to tak ° the necessnr y ste P s to aecure the rl S b t 
the Territory. 1 here were found immense quan- portation ' f [ rm i.-Roch. Daily Dem of wa y- 

tines ot broken earthern ware, painted according _ J _ _ _The average daily quantity of milk brought 

- 0 - Veteran.—E lijah *» Now York city th. I Co m p- 

ruins wore .bout two miles long aud one wide, «M Revolutionary soldier, died in tire town of »»' d"rrng tho first two week, of July 1851, w., 
one of them appeared to be the remains of a tern- Reading, on the 11th inst. f aged 92 years. lie ol,372 quarts, or 12,843 gallons. Number of cans 
pie, about an acre of ground. In digging into belonged to Washington’s army, where lie held that contained it, 1,360. 

one of the ruins, pottery, adobes, a fire place and tbe rank b Major. He was an eye-witness -Gov. Williams, of Vermont, has appointed 

lhe burnt embers of the" fire were found. ol maii y o! the exciting scenes of that memorable Thursday, December 4th, ns the day for Thanks- 

_ era, and was present, and led the music at the . . . ,, „ ’ „ , n , 


(lie burnt embers of the fire were found. 


-Gov. Williams, of Vermont, has appointed 

Thursday, December 4th, ns the day for Thanks- ( 
giving in that State—so that South Carolina and < - 


omitted to pre-pay postage. Such letters should have united under one muidci P al government, 
not only be pre-paid, but always contain the name w 'th the name of the former. This is a mistake; 
of tho office from which the paper is changed: the project was voted duwn at the last general elec- 

-, Fleming Co., Ky„ Nov. 8,1851. tion in October, by some 300 majority, and the 

Sir;— I have moved to-, [as above,] only two cities are like ty t0 remaia “ sin S ,e for 

a short distance from my former residence, and Cleveland has increased in population about 4,- 


nvnn.umn nf a ,wL n 'rim vn/,w«i u «li ffiving in uiUL — bo I’lixi ooui.n oarouna anu 

Russia in the Caucasus.— The stupendous execution of jor A:ndre. fhe recital by the old y t th 0 nlv exceDtKns in the Union to 
northern power, Russia, doing almost as il pleases v ! te ; an of , the tbn ling events of “ the times hat ' erm °" 1 , aro “° ° nl y exceptH4,ls in the Unlon to 
in Europe, can make no headway against the ^‘® d men ® sauls - W ‘H loil g be remembered— Nov. 27th as 1 h.nksgivmg day. 
sturdv mountaineers of the east. We nerceive oejferson Lagle. -Gardiner S. Howland, of New York, senior 


Fine Pig. —Mr. Thomas D. Bond, of Wiltning- 


a short distance from my former residence, and Cleveland has increased in population about 4,- 

n aT ? my r p .r entthere in6tead0f , E ~- 000 within the last year, and is still rapidly in- 
1 am well pleased with your paper, and calculate . . . , , w 1 ^ 


to send the money for another year before the pres¬ 
ent expires. Yours, &c., r. m. s. 

Another letter from Southern New York, simi- 


creasing in wealth and numbers. When the Rail • 
road now in progress of construction, from this 
city to Pittsburgh is finished, it will increase still 


sturdy mountaineers of the east. We perceive JI ‘JJ erso n rmgie. _ _Gardiner S. Howland, of New York, senior 

that the late reports of its disastrous defeats are ^ ^ TI ^ . T , . 77..., . member of the house of Howland &. Aspinwall, af- 

confirmed in the last continental journals; that to tor reaching his residence Sunday morning from 

the defeat ot arms must likewise he added terrible t , on ’ ^ n . es ff , u \ 1 . , ? °. U A 1 a P'S on „ e bill 0 : zed wit h a severe nain in the reeion 

mortality among the troops throughout the empire; day of A P nl ,ast weighing 136 pounds. He paid church was se.zed with a severe pain in the region 

that all men who are capable of^earing arms are b ca ? ts P e , r P ouud ’ 0n , lh f fth of hi* heart, and soon after expired. 

dragged to the ranks; and that large military stores November it was killed, and it weighed 560 -A gang of laborers on the Southern Michi- 

have been ordered from Belgium. P™ ads - dead we ‘g ht ; He 80 d ,l t f " aada gan Railroad, beat and robbed and finally have 

_“_ half cents per pound, amounting to $42,00. This b en 


the defeat of arms must likewise he added terrible l , on ’ us that he bought a pig on the 8 th 

mortality among the troops throughout the empire; da y <d April last weighing 136 pounds. He paid 


lar to the above—closing with the remark that the more r a P' dl y in consequence and importance, and 
Rural is “ a first rate good paper”—wo will pass, will soon vie with our sister city, Cincinnati. It 
And we must alsooinit the next, on account of its ' s now one of the most pleasant places of residence 
length. It is from a student in-College, and h > tHe United Slates; the etreets are vei T wide alld 


Vermont Central Railroad— This road is was gaining 424 pounds in seven monts-. e. two 

being built from Bennington to Rutland, a distance 1?°“ 8 T' ^ hT 8 ? th A r d ' f ‘ 

of similes; the grading and bridging are to be % r0nC " between IlV6 and dead weight. Mass. 

iMiiwhoil hv flip, first nf iiAYt T)p,p.AmhAr. r rhA mile ^ 


finished by the first of next December. The rails 
are being laid from Rutland, south, and about 17 
miles are now ready for the cars. A branch from 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y., is building to intersect at 


Munificent Donations. —The late Abraham 
G. Thompson, of New York, has left about $200,- 


length. It is from a student in-College, and w,ue auu *'“ 8 ” “ u ‘ “‘“ft, a 000 to charitable societies in that city, among 

embraces a poetical contribulion. The writer is regularly laid out, and fine new blocks, and build- “ iagt °"’ Vb 1 York CiS^o Rome’s which are the followingi-American Bible Socie- 


of course an admirer of the Rural, though we in b rs aro g oill g U P ra P idl y in ever y q« a rter. 
cannot fully reciprocate, so far as his poetry is Has the “Rural New-Yorker” an agent 
concerned. It is entitled “ Keep Perfectly Cool,” here? if not, one should be appointed immedi- 
aud tho second verse readeth as follows: ately. Yours, &c., Timon, Jr. 

As a ship, with full sail and no helm, is in danger— 

As a man without eyes, e’en at home, is a stranger— New Post Offices. —The Postmaster General 

As a horse without rider runs putting and foaming, has established the following new Post Offices in 
So U le World has cut loose, and at random is roaming this g tale> for tho week end j ug Nov. 8 th— Eas t 
Tho letter which next strikes our eye is quite as Canadea, Allegany, Anson Masters ; Cottage, 
truthful and emphatic, though perchance less poet- Cattaraugus, J. H. Blish ; West Eaton, Madison, 
ical. It is not from a College student, but ema- y^ sa Walden; Granby Centre, Oswego, Wm. 
nates from one equally houorable, and perhaps F> Ensign. The office at South Venice, Cayuga 


line of railway from New York City to Rouse’s 
Point and the Canadas .—Scientific American. 

Methodist Book Concern.— The U. S. Cir- 


which are the following:—American Bible Socie¬ 
ty, $30,000; American Tract Society, $30,000; 
American Home Missionary Society, $20,000; 


driven from their work the party of Ilungariuns ( 
who stopped to work there for means to proceod 
West. 

-According to the recent census in Ohio there ( 

are two hundred and ninety newspapers published 
in that State, of which number, thirty are pub- ( 
fished daily. Fifty-six papers hail from Cincin¬ 
nati. 

-Mr. Joseph Paxton, Mr. William Cobbett, and 

Mr. Charles Fox have been severally presented to 


Methodist Book Concern— The U. S. Cir- New York State Colonization, $20,OOO; Central the Queen by Viscount Palmerston, and had tho $ 

emt Court, this Jorenoon after an opinion at much Misskni $20,000; b!af ’2nd Dumb'lnsffiution,' knighthood conferred U P°“ them by her 

length decided that lie Southern branch of Moth- $2 0,000; Blind Institution, 20,000. Mft J esty - 

odist Church is entitled to its share (according to ^ -The Washington Republic denies the state- 

rdative numbers of the traveling preachers in.’cach) — ~ “ . raen t of the transfer of the firs and second Assist- 

to the Methodist Book Concern in this city, but Emigration West—I he movement west this 

whether by pro rata division or an apportionment season, reminds one of 1835. Michigan is get- ant 1 ostlIiastcr Generals, and says the transfer n 
of the estate, will be left for future decision.— N. ting her share; Minnesota hers; Wisconsin not ord y 80 far n8 relates to the duties of the contract 
y\ Tribune. so many as last season; Iowa, it is calculated, by and appointment offices. 


inoro industrious and enterprising—a young man 
who labors by the mouth. It reads: 

-, Hamilton Co., Ohio, Nov. 13, *51. 


Co., has been discontinued. 

An Improvement. —After repeated failures on 


^ U 7l* ng r° n " Be ' e S ra P b > will add 75,000 to heis; -^ panther escaped from a menagerie at Hnck- 

An Illinois Farmer— The Peoria Democratic North Carolina papers complain that the non-slave . 

Press says a Mr. Hays, of Dewitt county, has 2,- holders are rapidly leaving for the West. The ansack ’ ^ J > afe " dayb “ nc0 ; nnd ™ ok to tlie 
800 hogs for market this season, of which number New «wtle paper says that two hundred families bush > whence ail attempts to capture it have failed. 
1 ,800 will average 300 lbs. At the prices which have left that vicintiy. The villagers nre greatly frightened, and the stores 


Dear Sir:— Your papers I received a few days the part manufacturers, we have finally succeeded 
ago. I have perused the Rural New-Yorker with in obtaining a superior quality of printing paper, 
much pleasure. It is just such a paper as I want- The reader will not fail to notice the improve- 
ed. I enclose $5 for three copies of the Rural, to , , , ,, , . 

be directed, &c * * * As I am a single ment-and we shall endeavor to prevent any ret- 

man, working out by the month, and not much rogade movement in a matter which adds so much 
acquainted in the neighborhood, I have not pro- to the appearance of the Rural. 


at present promises to be obtained, these hogs can¬ 
not bring less that $30,000. Crawford, the American sculptor, is in travel much after dark. 

■ ~ Italy, engaged in making a collossal group of -Willium Fontane, a revolutionary soldier 

Railroads — W inter Arrangement— After bronze statues for the State of Virginia. They are un(]er Gon Maj1oilj died on the 16th of last monthj 

Urn date Finger Tram, going Ea«t will leave mdlSLikH^! the «'• J ™“ 

Rochester at i,45 and 10,Jo A. M., and at 2,30 ry> he isto rece i V e $100,000. There will be sev- da - n ° was 105 y ears of a 2 e > nud retained sufli- 
aud 8,28 P. M. Going West, at 3 and 6,30 A. 611 j n a ll, and they will be cast in the celebrated ciont strength for out-door labor until about three 
M., and 6 P. M. Munich foundry. days before his death. 


The villagers are greatly frightened, and the stores 
aro all closed in tho evening, nobody caring to 
travel much after dark. 

-William Fontane, a revolutionary soldier 


ry, he is to receive $100,000. There will be sev- da - n ° was 105 y ears of a B e > nad retained suffi- 
en in all, and they will be cast in the celebrated ciont strength for out-door labor until about three 


Munich foundry. 


days before his death. 












































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 

Six Day3 Later from Europe. 

The Cambria arrived at Boston Nov 14. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the most important items of 


<£f|t Markets. nurseryman”'at Angers, France. 

R ETURNS his thanks for past favors, and heps leave 
to inform his friends and the public in general, that 
issr 1 \ llis catalogue for 1851 is now ready, and may he had on 

Rochester, Nov. 18, 1851. 5 application to his agent, Mr. E. Bossange, 138 Pearl street, 

FLOUR—Flour is sold to the tradeand for home Use, at New York, lie oilers for sale a large collection of the 


Rural New-Yorker Office, 
Rochester, Nov. 18, 1851. ; 


Syracuse Wurseries. new seed store 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, AGRICULTURAL' WAREHOUSE. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. No. gg g tflte gt>< g rst ( ] oor SO uth of Wells & Co.’s Express 

H AVING 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna- Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. V. 

mental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants rriHE subscribers, under the nameofBiuans&: Brother, 
Sec., we shall have for sale the coming season, a most ex- I are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to he excelled Warehouse, located as above, which will he known as the 


-— .- ,v •, mnomonlnl nf all kinds tensive STOCK Ol JNursery cummuuiues, uui iu uu calcuuu ivarenuuse, lucauju 118 igiuve, mncu nm uuuuuvvu <n mo 

from ©4®5, according to quality. Buckwheat Flour sells s (‘ ru s bHi &cc.,'scc. The superior quality of his trees is al- m size ami beauty by those of any estohlishment in the ‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 

at ®1,75®©2 per cwt, ready known in the United States, and the experience he , ™° a * earnestfy invited'to^cail’ examine and judge — whcrc u iM be kept a full assortment of American and lm- 

GRAIN—Wheat 85(5)80. We hear of sales of 5,000 bu. has in packing up trees to he sent abroad, gives him a nnr at u-k of y J ” ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap- 

clioice Genesee Valley at 84®85c. Corn 48®50. Oats StogSt 


England. —The English news, with the excep- 28®3l. Barley 65c. 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES 


proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 


tion of Kossuth's movements, is unimportant. 

France. —The Paris correspondent of tho Lon¬ 
don Globe, under date of Thursday, still predicts 
there will bo a compromise between tho President 
and a majority of the Assembly. 

Business, however, wears a gloomy aspect, and 
nearly all orders received by the manufacturers 
have been suspended. 


POULTRY—In the poultry market there is a plentiful ed, and some of (he last orders sent last year could not he 


France, the number of sonic new kindsof trees are limit- Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, will make it an object for such to do so. 


supply, prices rangd from 6 to 7 cen ts. 

SIIEEP PELTS—37^®75c. Lamb skins 18®38c. 
IIAY—Hay is sold at from $8 to ©11. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 2S to 32 cents. 


executed. The terms, prices, charges, and all desired in¬ 
formation, will be found in his catalogue. The trees will 
he shipped to the care of his agent m New York, who will 
attend to the receiving and forwarding. For further par¬ 
ticulars, and for the catalogue, apply to 
90 W 3 E. BOSSANGE, 138 Pearl st., N. A . 


ve been suspended. Pork mess" *“ 15 00® 15,50 Cheese, lb.’. .5A® tic TTAVLNG determined that the Rural New-Yorker 

The Democratic Socialists are furious against cwt !7. „5,00®5!50 poultry. ±1 shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 


nearly all orders received by the manufacturers ROCHESTER^WHOLESALE PRICES. TO PRINTERS.-TYPE FOR SALE. 

have been suspended. PorlTmcsV ’ *’ 15 00 ®15,50 Cheese, lb.*.! 1 .' .7.\"5j®0c TTAVING determined that the Rural New-Yorker 

The Democratic Socialists are furious against % Q ’ ™vi !7. „5 00®5 50 poultry. ±1 shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 

Kossuth, but have determined not to give publicily Beef, cwt. . .".V.3l50®4,25 Turkeys, lb.7®8c proprietor oilers for sale the Type, &c., upon which it is 

to their opinions for fear it might injure their cause. no. bbl mess. 11,00® 11,50 Chickens.6®7c now printed. The principal material consists ot 500 lbs. 

A paper at Marsaillos publishes a letter dated Lard, tried.9$®10 | seeds. Long Primer, 150 lbs Brevier, ami . »]'»■ ^ 

Robut^wi^Moscow, announcing that the French Do leaf J 7e « 00®5 50 

Consul had received orders to embark all French 7®Sc Flax®...l^l/.O rules, leads, &c„ will also be sold at a bargain Should 

inhabitants, a s the French fleet was about to bom- p 0tat0e3 blJ _ _ . .37J®50c sundries. prefer to sell the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 

bard the town of Salel, as a reprisal against the ’ G r AIN . ~ Whitefish, bbl.©7,50®8 For terms, &c., address or apply to the Publisher. 

Emperor of Moscow for refusing compensation for Wheat,bu.85®S6 Codfish, cwt.3,50®4 nuTTH Ki rits 

the nillna-e of a French merchant vessel wrecked Corn,...48®5hc bait, hbl. .... .1,06®!,12^ ‘ 

the pillage ot a 1 renen ler Buckwheat.14c Apples, bu.-15®38 TUST received from Holland, m prime condition, a care- 

on the coast. . • Rve .621®69 I)o. dried.62.j J fully selected lot of Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses. 

It is reported that the President intends making 0 * tg .28®31c Eggs, doz.14 Also 40 varieties of Gladiolas. 

an appeal to the Assembly, to hasten the presiden- Barley . .. ®65c Beans, bu.1.00® 1,25 Orders solicitedIty mail or otherwise. 

tial election, instead of awaiting the period fixed hides. Hay, ton . 8®il,00 9Stf H. MO ULSON, 36 Front street. 

by the Constitution. _ . Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50®14 00 Wood, hard,cord.. .3®41,00 _-* , vm , p FO WLF,R. M D„ will consult with 


Clierry, Peach, &c., of sucli si/.cs and quality as no con¬ 
trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation 
and of our own cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 

Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact 
planting, being thereby especially desirable for small lots, 
Gardens, &c., as well as generally so, by reason of their 
habit of early bearing. We.have all of the approved va¬ 
rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old 
—many of the Apples and Pears being now in bearing. 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 


CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapolje & Briggs. 
68 -tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

IIAY ANSI STRAW CUTTERS. ' 

R UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 


inams. smuivcu. • • i ... • : .... , ci. rtl ,i.i 

Shoulders, do..?®ric Flax.1,25® 1,50 rules, leads, Sec., will also be sold at a bargain . Should 

.. 1 1 . • . I ...n il-,/. mliAln frurnl nor_ Hp lUPrilh P EBl 1 IIPU. 


SUNDRIES. 

t, bhl.©7,50®8 

cwt.3,50® 4 

.1,06® 1,124 

m.25®38 

ried. 624 


prefer lo sell the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 
For terms, Sec., address or apply to the Publisher. 


Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
we are always fully supplied with all the bestold and new thing in the line-will save money by calling on 11 s at No. 
gorts _ 08 State-st. 89-tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, TJOOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots lor cattle; best 

to AY kind. Cal 1 and examine at No. 68 St;ite-st., Roches- 


For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large, f ' 1UIIU ‘ Call and examine at No. 6 st,ite-st.,■ 4 {0 ches- 

Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash arc particularly _89-tt_ l.KIGGb & litto 1 11 LK. 

noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsym- tl.,. pinw 5 » 

metryofform. They uniformly exciteadmiratio i, ojha-u. m u iu\v. 

Evergreen Trees, in great variety, new and rare,lticlud- _ , . , ... . 

ing Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, 4 to 6 feet high; Japan IxCBCSCC SCCu otOT© & A^i tl SFChOIIS© 
Cedars, Spruces, Junipers, Uxwliums, &c . ryniE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- 

Pceones.—-A splendid collection ol both tree and herba- | tcntionof the fanning community to the fact that they 

Ce DahlIas-One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris- have J ust rec , eiVCt ! a su >: ply the T 108t p ° I,ul f an , d ,,I" 0 ,' 1 ' 
ing the finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the Ua8d 111 A S ncuRural and ,iort ‘- 

Gce flS, e Jni l 0 rho*?cp VichUs They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 

Phloxes—Over fitty of the choices Tnds,. established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 


Spain.— Military Gazette says that 100 guns Caif, lb .... 
have been sent to Havana for the armament of the skills' " 


hides. | Hay, ton.8® 11,60 

Slaughter, cwt...3,50®4,00 1 Wood, hard,cord.. .3®4,00 


.V,t]6®Tl24 RETCH BILKS. 

.. . .25®38 TUST received from Holland, in prime condition, acare- 

.624 J Cully selected lot of Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses. 

.14 Also 40 varieties of Gladiolas. 

. .1,00® 1,25 Orders solicitedby mail or otherwise. 

. ..8®11 00 9Stf S. MOULSON, 30 Front street. 


“Speed the Plow.” 


... .8®!0c Do. soft, . . . 

...374®75c I Wool, lb. 

.. . 18®38c 1 Flour barrels. . , 


New York Market 


forts along the coast. | 

Russia.—R umors ure in circulation of a newly 
disc’overed conspiracy among the nobility at Pe- 

tersburgh, and of the arrest of several persons stand- NEW yoRK, Not. 17, 3 P. M— ASHES.—Quiet at 5 

ing near the throne. 37 for Pearls, and 4 87J^ for Pearls. 

The discovery, it is said, was made by the offi- COTTON—Moderate business and market tends down- 
cers of the body guard of the Emperor, whom the wards. , . . 

,,i tKrin rr n ver tr> their nartv FLOUR—The low grades of Western and State heavy 


’ "2®250 l\/f RS. LYDIA F. FOWLER, M D., will consult with 
,'.30®40c 1V1 I.adies wishing Medical Advice, every morning, ex- 
.28(a)3*2 ccpting Sunday, at 98^ Main street—parlor on first tlopr— 
from 9 to 12 o’clock. ___98wl^ 

GRAN HISS & SWAN, 

inief at 5 TMPORTEBS, Planters and Wholesale Dealers in AM- 

1 1 BOY, VIRGINIA and FAIR-HAVEN 

. . ’ . vri-ii ovcruisk. 


PLANTEI) OYSTERS, 

Z1T For Cash or Appoved Credit. ,*0 

Dealers, Hotels, Saloons and Families supplied with 


oonaniratnrs endeavored to brin 2 over to their party, FLOUR—The low grades ot Western and state noavy Healers, Hotels, saloons ana famines 

conspirators en(J e a vorcd to Dnng WmWnV -receipts large and less doing. Sales 3,0(10 bbls-3 81 for Fresh Oysters, received daily, by Express, 

but who revealed tho whole matter to the Lmjjcror. gtate; 8 87(2)4 12 for Michigan and Indiana; 3 87@4 for Principal Depot under the Commercial Bank, Roch- 


Algiers. —An assemblage of Arabs was formed Ohio; .$4@t 12 for Genesee; Canadian inactive and more ester, N. Y. 


Fruit Farm for kale. 


latter had already commenced and assailed the ene- bu white at 86 c in bond. Rye steady at 70®71. Corn is 
my. and after two hour’s fighting, completely rout- firm and in fair request. Sales 6,500 bu at G0@6lefor 


f THE well known Langworthy Place, sit-A ” 
uatedon the east side of the river, midway t/f. ...-• 
from the city of Rochester and the mouth of jail'll 
t he Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from the 
city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— 
Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed to con- 


THE VERY LATEST. WHISKEY—Mark 

The following is the latest intelligence up to tho pro VIS U) NS—Pc 

moment of sailing: buyer. Mess ©15, pi 

England. —Meetings were held in the Metrop- supply exceeds the 
olis on Friday evening in favor of Kossuth. The for mess, ©4a5for'pr 


Western; 60K for new southern yellow; 62 for round yel- city limits, and the same irom me bicauiuoat '<uiuin 0 . 

1 0W _wliite scarce 63e. Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed to con - 

WHISKEY—Market is better with a fair inquiry; sales tain 46 acres. The house is ol strictly cottage structure, 
at 21K for Prison. and built of cobble stone; convenient in all ns parts, llte 

PROVISIONS—Pork in retail demand. Prices favor the soil or characterol the earlti is ol a sandy or gravely loam, 
buyer. Mess ©15, prime 13 50. Beef in fair request and pleasant and easy to work, and in a high state of cultiva- 


suuui.y Biceeua me demand. Market heavy—7 5U@9 75 tmn. . . , , 

for rness, ©4a5for'prime. Lard plenty, dull and drooping The fruit is composed of all the li pst popular kinds 
— 8 ® 8 jj for old. Butter in good demand. Cheese steady, which are known in the country. It may lie said that the 
STOCKS—Less active and prices variable. Hudson peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate m mini- 
River 76* Erie 84hs; incomes 9o%. hers over all others. 1 he whole are in their zenith o( 

MONEY—Abundant on call, but not freely offeredfor fruiting. No inducement would tempt me lo leave so prof 
. itableand rural a place, were it not lor a ladure ot health. 

11 „ Price, ©6,500. Portion down, the rest in a year. 

Albany Market. ll. n. LANGW'ORTHY. 

_ .. _ o n,,_=.Iron den uoit. Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf 


greatest entliusiasm prevailed. ~ 8 -t< i 

Advices from l’ort J’hillips, Van Dieman’s Land, 
to July 11th, have been received. M.O: 

Tltcy report that farttier discoveries of gold had p apei J 
been made there. 



ALBANY, Nov. 14.—Flour, &e.—There is a moderate 
home and Eastern demand fbr the medium and better 
grades of Western and State Flour. The receipts are not 
large and the market is steady. Sales 1,000 bbls at prices 
within the range of yesterday. Buckwheat is in good 
supply and favors the buyer. Sales at 2 12@2 25. Corn 
Meal is very firm and in demand at I 19 P 1 cwt. 

Grain—There is no prime Wheat offering. The milling 


Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 

Potatoes.— White Mercer, 


Phloxes—Over fitty of the choicest- kinds. established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 

si/ - es ‘ manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
ainong them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman foe smne MiT™' kind of !iEED Pla!,ter ’ in ‘ 

Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual Caroline de St used, General W^have^dso on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Bulbous Root's-A choice collection dailp expected from Pl ™, of various sizes and extra manufacture 
Holland, consisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths Crocus- 

"i’iams for bedding out, of every description; Vit.cs, of Field and Garden 

isi«^“«saSGK 00 ., 

All of which will be sold as low ns at any other estab- _ 6 -> .. ill.ilo . t., Ko hcs« r. 

lishment, and in many cases lower, either at wholesale or 55 gj jc j s 

n vv'e are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, Patent Railway Chain Horse Fower and Over- 
containing full information of our productions, terms, shot Thresher and Separator, 

prices, &c., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata- ryNUE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
iogue; 2d, a full catalogue ol select Green House 1 fonts; Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roc St¬ 

and 3d, a special catalogue ol Dahlias, 1 hloxes, and Led- ester, and General Agency m Western New York,of their 
ding out plants; which will he sent gratis to ail post-pay- celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
ing applicants who enclose one letter stamp. their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

THORP, oM! 1U, IlANUlbl I & t o. Theiwohor.se Machines are well calculated lor large 
Syracuse, 1851. 9umn farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 

-- - - -- Thev are light and compact, so that the whole is convon- 

Tlie American Seed Store, iently carried on one wagon with two horses, foe weigl t 

. '' , _ , -v it being about 2,000 pounds. 

No. 4, Mam Street, Curtis Block, Rochester, N. X q-| ic vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
rrtll E subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
X Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish- possible condition for cleaning. 

ment, where lie will keep constantly on hand a large, va- This Machine with from 3 to • hands, will thresh from 
rious, and general assortment of one to two hundred bushels of whea per day; or twice the 

CHOICEIGABDEB SEEDS, «... 3 «nll «™i. 


large and the market is steady, bales 1,000 bbls at prices j / w , BARRELS of the White Mercer (Seedling) Po- 

withiu the range of yesterday. Buckwheat is in good j ( ) ^ J tato now offered for sale! This remarkable white 

* -p-RTTr a t flF TTTF DANTTET V/FPSTFR. supply and favors the buyer. Sales at 2 12@2 25. Corn potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of beatr- 

ARRIVAL OF TH.*j OANILL LholLiS. Meal is very firm and in demand at 1 lJt^cwt. tiful shape, its proportion much like the long pink-eye, 

- Grain—There is no prime Wheat offering. The milling being a little more flattened. 

The steamer Duniel Webster arrived at her demand is active, and the market is very firm. Sales 900 This potato was obtained by the subscriber, from the 
u/hnrfnt Npw Vork Nnv 17 from San limn with bu Mediterranean at 85. Corn is firm and in active de- seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. Itreceiv- 
XXo s ®rL „nH « iHl nllr , mand for tl.e East and home consumption, with a mode,- c d die first premium from the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and 

$617,o9J in specie and a i’ ir g 6 number of posse tl ate SU ppiy. s lt les 9,3"0 bu Western mixed, jtart to arrive a diploma was awarded for the same by die Monroe Coun- 

gers, some 300 left by the 1 roinetheus. When early next week at 57, and 60 for round yellow. Barley ty Ag. Society. 

twelve hours out from San Juan, the steamer ex- is heavy and drooping. Thesupply exceeds the demand, Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron - 
perienccd a severe norther, which lasted three days. Rial buyers govern the market. Receivers are not storing dequoit, increased popularity with farmers and gardeners, 
On the lfitli inst ofif Cape Hatterus she encoun- but sell freely on arrival. Sales 21,500 bu at 80^@82>£ to so great an extent, that its only limits of propagation is 
t„rn,l n’ Btn.mr ,mVf> fmm the Rmithnast whielt cur- for good to prime two-rowed, and 83 to 80 for do four the want of seed. I am credibly informed that one of the 

teredn strong gmlo Iro n the southeast, wme t car Atthecloge sales cou id not be effected at our largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception of 

ried away her paddle-boxes. 1 he vessel behaved highest figure. Oats are in limited request, but the sup- a fow bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, but 

nobly, and weathered the storm safely. ply is small and the market steady. [Jour. they could not be obtained. 

The steamer California, from San Francisco, took r The quality and habits of the White Mercer, aie, very 

down $L 600,000. ‘ Rtluaio luarltei. white outside’and in; mealy and of good flavor; longer 


rihI buyers govern the market. Receivers are not storing dequoit, increased popularity with 
but sell freely on arrival. Sales 21,500 bu at 80>£@82 % to so great an extent, that its only 
for good to prime two-rowed, and 83 to 86 for do four the want of seed. I am credibly i 


ment, whore lie will keep constantly on hand a large, va- This Machine with from 3 to . hands, will thresh from 
rious, and general assortment of one to two hundred bushels of whea per day; or twice die 

CHOICS GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First a | )0U t half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
Lock, in the town of Brighton, f hose who desire to pur- c i over c p a ff from tlie straw, very fast, and perfectly, 
chase good seeds which can he retied upon with perlect The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. j - 0 (.jjurning, and for sawing wood, cutting teed, &c. 

He also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late D ’ vv 

Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field , Y P c 

Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. Two Horse Power Ihj(psher^and Separator, with ^ ^ ^ 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna- hands, and all appurtenances,.© 

mpntHlTrpes in their season. One Horse do. do.129,60 

All articles ’sold will be warranted as represented. P?- (1 °- do. geared for churning and 

N B.-The subscriber is the Agent for Ross ic Smith’s dnv "}K cross-cut saw and grind stone.l-A ; 

inotiv potehmteH :mrl unrivalled Mineral Comnosition Ma- Clover llullcr. . ■ 


tges—also 
American 


StocKloit, in the early part ot tins month, became 
the scene of outrages of a similar character to those 
which some time since disgraced San Francisco. 

The Mormons have at length taken possession of 
the rancho of San Bernardino, near Los Angelos, 
for which they paid $102,000, It is said to be their 
intention to build a great city there, and a railroad 
to Salt Lake is confidently spoken of. It is also 
said that the head of the Church in Deseret have 


market Sales^iuO bbls Flour at 3 31@3 37 for Michigan 
and Southern Ohio. Wheat—The only sale we heard of 


ject to rot than any other potato known in these parts. 
0?” Price, ©2,50 per barrel. Orders through the Roch- 


V7 price from ©u to 
Store, 4 Main st., by 


the American Seed 
C F GROSMAN. 


as 1760 bu white Michiran at 72c. No sales of Corn and ester i’ost-office, will be attended to. 

one offering on the spot. J LA.NGW OK 111 Y. 

Canal freights—Not enough doing to determine rates. Irondequoit, Oft- ‘L _ • 


New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—At Washington Yard—1,800 


given directions to the Mormons in Europe, that beeves, (500 from the South and the balance from this 
all the emigration to this country must hereafter s,ale -) Demand fair. Prices ranged at from ©G,00®7,50 
come by the way ol the isthmus of i unama to San 1 Browning’s—Offered, 50 Cows and Calves, and 4.- 


Diego. 000 Sheep and Lam 

Judge Murray, late of the Superior Court, has Cows and Calves- 
been appointed by the Governor, Associate Judge in quality: all sold, 
of the Supreme Court. Sales at fin 

' ... . . , to2,2o®3,a0; left ov 

China. —Intelligence has been received from At Chamberlain's- 


per cwt. About 100 left over. 

At Browning’s—Offered, 50 Cows and Calves, and 4,- 
000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from ©20, to 30®34,00; as 


DUNN’S SCYTHES. 

T HE Subscriber still acts n-< agent for the North Wayne 
Scythe Co., in the sale of these Scythes. Ample ar¬ 
rangements have been made to enable him to supply deal¬ 
ers for wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

All Scythes sold by him, will he what they are repre¬ 
sented, as he docs not endorse the tricks of tho trade prac¬ 
ticed by other manufacturers and agents. Cradle makers 
will receive a large share of attention, as the grain Scythes 
made by this Company now confessedly stand unrivalled. 


China. —Intelligence has been received from At Chamberlain's—At market 310 Beef Cattlo offered.— 

Ilong Kong to the 2d of August. Steps are being Prices ranging at from © 6 ® 8 ; 50 unsold, 
taken to induce the Chinese to run an electric tele- Cows an(1 Calves—Offered—Sales at from © 22 , to 28 


Sheep-Sales at from ©1,38 to 2,75®4,75. Lambs ©1,00 1[laile "V company now comessemy scanu unrivalled. 
2 25®3 50- left over 150. Orders for Scythes may he forwarded to me by mail, or 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 310 Beef Cattlo offered.— given to 11. B. Burleigh, who will act as traveling agent, 
rices ranging at from © 6 ®b; 50 unsold. visiting all parts of the State in due season. 

Cows and Calves—Ofl’ercd—Sales at from ©22, to 28 Snathes, Forks, Hoes, Cradles, Horse-raites, and 


EMERY & Cit.-S 

Premium Rail Road Horse Power, 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
fTMIE above machines are offered the public this season any note in the country, and Iteen preferred. 

X at the following prices—being much less in proportion The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
to cost of manufacting same than any other now in use. on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 

For Two Horse Power,.©110 months after foe awardingof premium to the above Horte- 

“ One do do .. 80 Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power [Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining foe various Horsc- 

if sold with power ©35, if without power 37,50 Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 Co’s, first with ttie ownersnnd makers, and heard all they 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 could say, and again in their absence—and the resit It most 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if J want- 

Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our ed one, I would give. TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the yours titan any others on the grounds; and as you have 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
of use for the following prices: full reward.” 

Two Horse Power.©190 He further says—“ You know from experience that I 

One do do . 75 have no sort of partiality for your establishment, ami as a 


purchase money, if paid, will he refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE&CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY & CO ’ S; 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HOK.SE EOAVER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, ate offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side hv side, with' rill the tread powers known, of 


graph oil the coast. 

The rebel forces have had several skirmishes 
with the Imperial troops and have been rather suc¬ 
cessful. 

An attempt is again being made to establish steam 


Cows and Calves—Offered—Sales at from ©22, to 28 onatnes, routs, tipes, cratu-s, noise-rs 
® 4 „. al | s0 | ( )_ w ’ other implements, furnished ot the best quality and on 

Sheep and Lambs—2,900 offered; sales Sheep at from favorable terms. Orders addressed to me, at the office ol 
©1,50, to 2,50®4; Lainbs ©1,50 to 2,25®3. Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, Rochester w ll receive 

w prompt attention. II1RAM C. WHITE, Agent. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. August 5th, 1851. _ H-tf 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 12 !—At market,3,055Cattle,about furniture rooms. 


communication between the Sandwich Islands and 1,500 Beeves, and 1,555 Stores, consisting of working oxen, J .* , 

San Francisco. The first stoamer will be placed cows and calves, yearling, two ami three years old. Tlie Largest and most Extensive Establishment 


of use for the following prices: full reward.” 

Two HorsePower.©106 He further says—“ You know from experience that I 

One do do . 75 have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 

Thethreshers having no patent on them are same as above committee-man of said Society for years, 1 havedecided 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogueof asiaiust you oftener titan for you; and if others have a bet- 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, ter article than you, I would decide in their liavor. if the 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 


on the routo in about a month. 


Tobacco in Wisconsin. —It appears that fhe at¬ 
tempt to grow tobacco in Wisconsin has been suc¬ 
cessful. Tho Watertown Chronicle says:—“The 
first experiments in Jefferson county, at tobacco 
raising, have been made this season. In the towns 
of Millford, Waterloo, Aztalan, and Lake Mills, 
some 20 acros have been cultivated. In every in¬ 
stance we learn that complete succoss has attend¬ 
ed these experiments. Twenty acres we are as¬ 
sured, will yield an average net profit of $50 per 
acre.” 

Married, 


Prices—Market Beef—Extra © 6 ,(Ml (ter cwt.; first quality 
@5,56; second do. ©5; third do. ©4; ordinary 4®3,75. 
Hides—4,50 per cwt. 

Tallow— ©5. 

Pelts—624®70c. % 

Veal Calves, ©5®7. 


Rochester! 

On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

1 T”1E subscriber, having removed his large stock ofCab- 
i inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
Stale St. [lately occupied by Major S. II. Packard,] and 
united his own stock with that of the former proprietor of 


Stores—Working oxen—@07, 71, 76,85®100,—poor and those rooms,* invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
;arco . which tie believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 


scarce. WHICH lie uencira uio migcai ill MIC cn y, ami .13 cicgiilll. 

Cows and Calves—@22, 25, 27,50, 33, 35, 37, 40® 41. and as substantially manufactured, and as complete as any 

Yearlings, @6®I2. West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may he 

Two years old, @16®28. found Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 

Three years old, ©17®32. Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes, &c., &c., in 

Sheep and Lambs—1,718 at market. Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 

Prices—Extra, ©3®8. By lot, @1,37, 1,62®2,50. the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Swine—None at market. Common Cabinet Ware—In addition to what is above 

Turkeys—@1,25. enumerated, he has also on hand a very heavy stock of 

buyer and seller arc satisfied with their day’s business.— . *t-m<l« Bedsteads Lounsca liv hi- 

Tim trains on both Northern and Fitchburg Roads are all ^^^onocaiion fo£eu^rilir 11%*^ i^nS hii 

Came,was “ot in at 6 o’clock Inst evening.'" ‘ ~ !" ac i lities for ma " l *^ C ir l 8 j£' e t0 T n .“, 


furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY & Co., 

No. 309,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

# §. MOULSON; at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y., oilers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ . “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’icited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tD 3® Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together withthe changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthet particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 

78-tf 


In Ridgeway, 5th inst., by Rev. Mr. Salisbury, Mr. II. Cattle, was not in at 0 o’clock last evening. 

G. FULLER and Miss JULIA ELMER. , 1(5 ,? cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 200 over 

. ,r , „ n , ■ . , n ,, „ the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, 

In Kendall, 2d last., by Rev. Mr. Savage, Mr. JABE/ horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

LI,ISON and Miss JANE WEBSTER. 

In Gaines, 6 th inst., by Rev. A. L. Brooks, Mr. ALEX. Brighton Cattle Market. 


In Gaines, 6 th inst., by Rev. A. L. Brooks, Mr. ALEX 
C. KING and Miss SARAH M. TOUSLEY. 


facture every article of furniture on short notice, and with 
promptness, he can supply all ordersata reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. He has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 


t, X 1 BRIGHTON, Nov. 13.—At market, full 4,000. invites the public to inspect. 

Ln Geneva, l'-fo inst., by Rev. (). Ackley, Mr. GEO. About half beef, the others stores. More than 1,000 re- The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
IIEMIU1* andMiss MARIA REMINGTON. mained in the yards at night, principally unsold. The formerly found him at No. 6 Front St., are invited to con- 

In Dunsville, 8 th inst., by Rev. J. K. Tuttle, Mr. LA market for all descriptions remains without much varia- tinue their favors at his new location. 

FAYETTE GREEN and Miss LOVET1A PARSONS. tion. The offerings from week to week alter in quality 76eow-tf O. J. HAYDEN, No. 29State St. 

In Lyons, 6 th inst., by Rev. 1). 1). Buck, Mr. HENRY more !j? aa the >’ ri £ e for , i‘ ke , qualities. We quote for rich 
H. OSTROM, M. 1)., and Miss CATHARINE FORBES. ani1 fe ' v . a ‘ hat - . G ° ot | &o,02t®0. fair ©5 DAGULIlREOrYPEh. 

run . , . i i , n , „ , . , ®-*.56. Ordinary ©4®4,7o. Inferior ©3®4. O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us, 

I! M A M wur-nv' 1EKRY llldes ‘ S rec “- $4,50. * To seeoursel’s as ithers see us. b 

B. MAXSON and -Miss MARY L. WILCOX. Tallow, rough ©.>. QO wrote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, anc[ an oppor- 

In Medina, Sth inst.. by Rev. Mr. Furman, Mr. CHAS.- Sheep and Lainbs, 6,275 at market. O tunityis now otl'ered to carry out Hie Poet’s suggestion, 

CHAPMAN and .Miss MARY E. WILCOX. Prices, ©1,33, 1,50,1,75, 2, 2,25, 2,50. the subscriber having taken rooms in the Gould Building, 

In Perry, 5th inst, by Rev. J. S. Brown, Mr. R. W. The market about the same as last week for good lots,— No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 

BRIGHAM and Miss ANNETTE RICHARDS. the most of them were poor. daguerrian business, in its numerous branches. Having 


E. F. SMITH. 


W. II. PERKINS. 


In Lyons, 6 th inst., by Rev. I). 1). Buck, Mr. HENRY " l0re ^ a " the 6 ri ? e for qn-tHties. We quote for rich 
H. OSTROM, M. 1)., and Miss CATHARINE FORBES. f . 1 " 1 fe ^ a ‘, that - Go. 01 ! $5,02j®6. Fair @5 


) In DeRuyter, 8 th inst., by Rev. J. R. Irish, Mr. l’ERRY 
) B. MAXSON and Miss MARY L. WILCOX. 

( In Medina, Sth inst.. by Rev. Mr. Furman, Mr. CHAS.- 
( CHAPMAN and .Miss MARY E. WILCOX. 

I) In 1’errv, Sth inst, by Rev. J. S. Brown, Mr. R. W. 

) BRIGHAM and Miss ANNETTE RICHARDS, 
t In Palmyra, 6 th iust., by Rev. J. W. Spoor, Mr. CIIAS. 

( MUNSON and Miss NANCY IRVING. 

) In York, 6 th inst., by Rev. P. Canfield, E. II. LYMAN 
> and Miss MARTHA,daughter of Alfred Collins, Esq. 
t In this cily, 1th inst., by Rev. W. II. Barris, Mr. JOHN 
( HARROW,late of Vt., and Miss M. L DAVIS of Livonia. 
( In Livonia, 11th inst., by Rev. it. G. Riley, Mr. CHAS. 
( C. DILI’S and Miss MARGARET J. THOMPSON. 


®5,50. Ordinary @4®4,75. Inferior @3®4. 

Hides, green, ©4,50. 

Tallow, rough @o. 

Sheep and Lambs, 6,275 at market. 

Prices, ©1,33, 1,50, 1,75, 2, 2,25, 2,50. 

The market about the same as last week for good lots,- 
the most of them were poor. 


in Fork, urn nisi., ny Kev. t. canueid, I-.. H. LYMAN prices were 1 and o at wholesale, and o and 6 c at retail.— strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. He 

id Miss MAR l’HA,daughter of Alfred Collins, Esq. Mass. Ploughman. also has the latest improved instruments which enables 

i m thiu r- i t \7 4 th inot i.» liou w ii iiorri- it. muv - - - ■ ■ —. - . him to take a perfect likeness of a child in two seconds. 

t-, c , _ r Pictures putin good morocco cases for ©1, and satisfac- 

Kxtkaoudinary sagacity.— Yesterday after- tion warranted, 
noon, as the Morris and Essex railroad train was Reader, perhaps you cannot do a betterthlng now while 

_returning to Newark, when within about one mile S' 011 / mind '? u P° n , the subject, then go with your family 

1 - - ■ ■ ■ . — - j • j i - and secure the shadow ere the substance lade. How many 

t%: a j depot, an in i ant was discovered lying or of you have lost a father, a mother, or a little prattling 

crawling oil the track. A large Newfound dog, child, without a shade of resemblance to recognize their 

In Albion, 4th inst., of fever, ALMAS, son of Benj. belonging to James Bishop, Esq., rushed forward, After «?e separation some little toy or a trifling 

Howes, Esq , aged 16 years. and seizing the child, bore him to a place of safety, ZmnbrlnceTt.ow much nTOre 

In Gorham, 13th inst., Mr. JONATHAN ARNOLD, the locomotive almost grazing tho dog.— Newark be a well executed daguerreotype of the..loved and lost.— 


Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- A. W. Ccliy' S Rotary Fire Filgiiie (4 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex- _ 

lensive American Nurseries. Orders solicited from all xUIRpS. 

parts of the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis- rriHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump ji 
lance. S. MOULSON, X (for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not )| 

(62-tQ 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. equalled by anything now in market, in the way of rais- ) j 

- —-—-—- 7 - ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is (1 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing (| 

sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. j s self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of ( M 

7«U* S. MOULSON. order. J 

_ _—— - These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for , 1 

G r no or ioc at W’finlpqfllp which pumps or hydrants may he used, viz.. Factories. ) 9 

rotericb cIL W U U l O a a l C . steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, , 2 

SMITH & PERKINS) Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &.c. The ) jj 

TLateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.] highest testimonials will be given. 

, , _ . . ,■ No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En- )| 

Wholesale Grocers and Commission ItLerchants, ^me, and will raise from -id to 3u gallons per minute. 

No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. No. 2 will raise 166 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

E. F. SMITH. | W. H. PERKINS. §* ‘}° 399 ,fo 120 do! \ | 

W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, The quantity raised can he doubled, by doubling the > j 
foat we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold t S 
and that we are the only house in this city whose business by the subscribers at Brockport, N. Y. ^3 

is confined to foe wholesale trade. The senior member ot 76tl CARA & BRAIN ARD. 

our firm spends the business season in the Nt-w York mar----( jj 

k«. and our entire purchases are made from Importers and Rochester StereOtV^e Foundry, )S 

oricina! holders, trout the same sources ana upon equally _ J r 

favorable terms w.tti those ot New York Wholesale Gro- r ] M1E undersigned would respectfully inform the pin \ 9 

cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 1 and especially book and periodical publishers, luthors, - j 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorable as those of New &c. — that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in ) 1 
York Jobtiers. We shall at all times have astock on hand Rochester. His establishment is furnished with every tn- >5 
of new and desirable goods, and guaranteb that all goods cility for Stereotyping, in the best manner. Books, Fatnpn- ) | 
sold by 11 s shall he satisfactory to the purchaser, both in lets. Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of ) { 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware- animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise- ( ] 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities meats, &.C., Sc". Plates blocked in a superior style, on ^ 
not possessed by any oth<*r house in the trade in Rochester, mahogany. All work executed with proinptneMsnd on j 1 
and enables us to forward goods daily by Canal wifooul reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to that done t 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 66 ylso at any other Foundry in foe country. 

• ____An establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- ) 

EJIERT & CO.’S turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is ) 


W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 


Eet, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, trout the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those ot New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers- hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 


extra charges for cartage or shipping. 06ylso at any other Foundry in the country. 

__-_An’establishment of this kind has long been a des dera- ) | 

FillERY A, CO ’S turn in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is ) I 

, ,, . hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awarded to the )l 

ATEW YORK State Agricultural Society’s First Prenn- jse 

1\ um Railroad Horse Power Threshers, &c. fr^" Foundry in Talman Riock Buffalo strw-,. A11 or- ’I 

We have the above on sale, and one set up in running de “ff rom a distance may he addressed to 
order, at our store. Weinvite those who wish to purchase j. w. BROWN, 

horse lowers, &c., to examine it ^ ^ March, 1851. Rochester, N A'. ) j 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, ^ B. Old type taken in exchange fur work. f63-tf] 5 I 

83-tf 68 State street, Rochester. 


M.4HSILVLDS KOOK BINDERY, 

^ BURNS’ BLOCK, corner of State and 


aged 80 years, having been a resident of tlie town 45 years. 

In Yates, 7tit inst., MINERVA D., only daughter of P. 
and S. K. Saxe, aged 9 years 4 months and 3 days. 

In Syracuse, 7th inst., of consumption, JAS. T. HARD, 
aged 72 years and 4 months. 

Siw’,’ °f a “ afre ^l° n 04 th0 heart > MA R- diotlfv reenivGfi "an nXr’far nnllT ClTif nesses, if taken by a good artist, will afford sweeVconso- bound in plain and fancy bindings; old books reoound ; j ggl' t ff ^Remember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester 

111A, wife ol Robert Itnray, aged 34 years. Hiately lcccncd an Older tor a ton and a halt, it lation; and if the present opportunity is not improved you Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and bound to order; I - 

In Nunda, 1st inst., of consumption, ANDREW BAR- oeing superior inwhiteness and durability to the may at some future period have reason to feel grateful for Public and Private Libraries repaired at short notice.— 

BER, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. English, and by the last steamar the painters to these gentle hints from I. N. BLOODGOOD, Daguerrean, Packages containing directions for binding, punctually at- 

In Henrietta, 7th inst., Dea. T. STONE, aged 76 years. Her Majesty sent for 100 tons— a portion of who can always be found at his rooms, wh#e the citizens tendedto. ,,. 

.. MiDvaoDAmm i- v „ ) ■ ... 1l7 -. , of tins city and surrounding couutry are respectfullv in- N. B.—All work warranted, and done at low price*. 

In Canandaigua, 10th inst., Mrs. MARY SPRAGUE. winch is to be used in painting Windsor Palace, vitedtocafl. S 8 -tf January, 1851. 157-Lf.i F. II. MARSHALL 


Mercury. Are you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect 

__ likeness of yourself, taken when a child? It would show 

m, ii n ii _ the effects of time and call up many happy remembrances. 

1 lie Evening Urazette says that the Jersey This satisfaction you can now afford to your children, ami 
Manufacturing Co., of Zinc Paint sent specimens should they be snatched from your embrace by the cold 
of it to the World’s Fair. They almost imrne- hand ofdeath, your possession of their daguerreotype like- 


TO FARMERS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of hanay Tackles for weighing hay, k:'.l.:.g 


Buffalo streets, over Sage Sc Brofoer’s Book- ho „ g) &c -p hP J mav be had all ready for use at No. 

store, Rochester, N. Y. 12 Buffa!o St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 

Music books, Pamphlets. Periodicals,&c., Avery & c 0 . E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 


Blank nooks ruled to any pattern, and hound to order; 


JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received and fo 
sate, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.j No. 24 Exchange Street 





















































MOORE’S EURAL NEW-YOB KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


yourself; and I will enable you to do it, at 
least for the present.” 

He drew a lous d’or from his purse and 
placed it in the old man’s hand. Words 
cannot describe the burst of gratitude with 
which it was received. 

“ You have saved my life!” cried he.— 
“ Mine, did I say ? Ah, a life a thousand 
times dearer than mine. My child, my. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. pmvcu u m uiu urn mail b nan 

“LITTLE BEBTIE” cannot describe the burst of gra 

which it was received. 

“ Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, “ You have Saved my life!” ( 

“ Mine, did I say ? Ah, a life 

A little child, that in our home, made sunshine day by .. , . , r 

. times dearer than mine. My 

Whon autumn flowers were blooming went to his home poor Julia, will HOW have food. 

lie attempted to move, but 1 

On 3 sunny morn his infant voice was singing like abird, ^ wou]d p fa ] len had not 1 
Another hushed the music which we ever gladly beard. , . . l i l l 

We saw them bend with tearful eyes around his little bed, ported Jiim, nor would lie leave 
We saw them fold his dimpled hands, we heard them call had conducted him to Ills dwcl 
him dead: was at no jrreat distance : and 


awn y- lie attempted to move, but he tottered, 

01.3 sunny morn his infant voice was singing like abird, an( j wou]d haye fa ] len ] lad not Villars Sup- 
Another hushed the music which we ever gladly beard. . . . . . . . . . / 

We saw them bend with tearful eyes around his little bed, ported him, not would lie leave him till tie 

We saw them fold his dimpled hands, wc heard them call had conducted him to his dwelling, which 

him dead: was at no great distance ; and as he went 

Then they bore him from our sight to a still and darkened he look the precaut i 011 t 0 provide a bottle 

Whore no glancing ray of sunlight might steal athwart ^ aG and cl few biscuits. 

the gloom; Never did. succor come at a more season- 

As if ihe soft light might unseni ins blue eye from its close; ab ] e moment. The daughter of the old man 
Or the sounds of life awaken the sleeper from repose. , , , , • . ° i c • 

Then first I seemed to wake-to know beside his shrouded redu , ccd at , once h Y Slckne ^ and famine, was 
f 0nili nearly exhausted; m a few hours relief 

That nevermore the touch of life, his pulseless heart might would have been too late. VillarS left his 

wnr,n - purse, and taking the direction of the old 

That the voice we loved, might answer the mother’s call man , hastene(1 to send a physician to his 
no more, ' . i i r J 

As the tiny feet in music, came pattering through the door; SUltei ing daughter. 

Or the hair upon his forehead, so still and sadly bright, Villars had that night a sound and tran- 


J nattnevo.ee we .oveu, mignt answer me momer s can man hastened to Send a physician to his 
As the tiny feet in music, came pattering through the door; SUIlei ing daughter. 

Or the hair upon iiis forehead, so still and sadly bright, Villars had that night a sound and tran- 

iieneath tiie glowing summer sky, give back the golden quil sleep, the first he had enjoyed in a long 
„ , _ iii ., , lime. The next day he visited the old man, 

Iiut oh! such tliouglits were agony—I could have wished . , . , J , , . , , 

t0 dle whom he found greatly restored; and he 

Might l hut bring the light again, to kin lie his dim eye. heard with extreme pleasure that the phy- 


„ , _ iii ., , lime. The next day he visited the old man, 

Rut oh! such tliouglits were agony—I could have wished . , . , J , , . , , 

t0 dle whom he found greatly restored; and he 

Might i hut bring the light again, to kin lie his dim eye. heard with extreme pleasure that the phy- 
Too well I knew it might not he—that he wa* surely gone; sician had declared that quiet and good 
Too earthly love hath ne’er recalled one from that “un- nourishment were all that were wanting to 
known bourne.” , , ,, , D T 

Then I thought of him an angel, and tried to kneel, and ^“P 1 ® 4 ® the young woman S recovery. In 
pray, spite of the wretchedness of his appearance, 

For the peace that’s like a river—yet passeth not away. the manners and language of the old man 


Too earthly love hath ne’er recalled one from that “un- nourishment were all that were wanting to 
known bourne.” , , ,, , D T 

Then I thought of him an angel, and tried to kneel, and ^“P 1 ® 4 ® the young woman srCCOVCry. In 
p ra y t spite of the wretchedness of his appearance, 

For the peace that’s like a river—yet passeth not away. the manners and language of the old man 
And now they’ve gently laid him in his green and quiet wer(i tllOSO of a gentleman. His gratitude 
bed; had in it nothing servile; it seemed the 

Where the golden-tinted shadows, rest o’er his weary frank emotion of a generous mind ; and, be- 
. J , hR!,d * ,, . fore Villars quitted him, he determined to 

And beauty round it hngereth—but leaf, nor wind, nor , . ,, r . , r 

wnve secure Ins old age from the attack of pen- 

Nor voiceless summer biossoms ever whisper of the grave, iwy. Hut, on returning home, he found a 
Rut our daily paths are lonely—there’s a shadow o’er them letter, which, for the moment, fit least, drove 
tf,rovv "’ everything from his mind; his mother, whom 

Since ou.r^‘ littie Bertie” comoth no more to bless our hg tender]y Joyed, was taken suddenly and 

Rut the thought is ever-rising like incense in n.y heart dangerously ill, so dangerously that it was 


thrown; everything from his mind; his mother, whom 

ncc home! * iUle n * rtiU ” C0ra0th *° ,n0rc ‘° bfesH 0Ur he tenderly loved, was taken suddenly and 
Ut the thought is ever-rising like incense in n.y heart dangerously ill, so dangerously that it was 
Not lost, hut gone before,” and soon from earth must requisite for him to set out immediately, if 
we depart, he hoped to find her alive. 

He waiteth now our coming in the far-off world of light TT , , . • , , • , ,, 

Where the ties that here are broken—shall forevcrre-unlte. e os ^ R°t an instant in obeying the 

Camiiius, Nov. 8,1851. . c.'S. Brooks. summons; but just as he was on the point 

!3-3— 1 * of departing, he recollected the poor old 

7T\ iSTl , t i man. He wrote a hasty line for not seeing 

vL-uC ZtntKl) him a g a j n >g avG him hisaddress in England, 

' ' and desired to hear how he went on. He 

- enclosed a bank note of a thousand francs, 

THE GENEROUS STRANGER. and sent the letter by his valet, with direc- 

- tions to deliver it to the old man himself. 

George Villars, r young Englishman, The crisis of his mother’s disorder was 
of good birth, and large fortune, inherited over when he arrived; she was pronounced 
from nature all the qualities which, properly out of danger. He stayed till he saw her 
cultivated, can render a man esteemed.— perfectly recovered, and then, unable tpre- 
Life opened upon him in dazzling colors; main in a place which brought to his mind 
rich, amiable and handsome, he was univer- the most painful recollections, he returned 
1 sally courted. Wherever he went the hand to France. 

of friendship was extended to him, and the Although surprised, and in some degree 
smile of welcome hailed his approach.— offended at not hearing from his old ac- 
Warm-hearted and confiding, he entrusted quaintance, Villars still' felt an interest in 
entirely to appearances, and soon became his fate. He went to inquire after him, and 
the dupe of an unfaithful mistress and false was told that he had quitted his lodging 
friend. Pride sustained him outwardly un- suddenly, and no one knew whither he was 
derthe blow, but it prayed upon his spirits; gone, his daughter accompanied him, bolli 
he became disgusted with life and lost all were in perfect health, 
confidence in his fellow creatures. Had he .. He is likc the rest> .. said villars to him- 
consulted his inclinations alone, lie Would sclf ,. n0 6incOT il y , no gratitude. What a 
have buried himself in solitude ; hut his fool wa8 [ t „ cxpcet i t P> and for a few days 
pride forbade a step which would have pro- he was raore ^ than usuaI . Some 
claimed h,s wretchedness He must live m months had e i a 5 8ed> £, d he had neariy fo r . 
the public eye; he must show his contempt, Uo „ the adven t U re, when one day in 
his indifference for her whose remembrance ° r08B j n „ , he galleries of the Tuilleries lie 

was still agony. He went to Pans, was .. P., Iv ,i“„ „ hsndkorc.hief_he .ton- 


i } consulted his inclinations alone, he w'ould 
; l have buried himself in solitude; but his 
i \ pride forbade a step which would have pro- 


seen constantly in the best society, and in 


crossing the galleries of the Tuilleries he 
saw a lady drop a handkerchief—he stop¬ 
ped to present it to her, and as he did so, a 


all fashionable public places and while eve- {j ttle j* which was runnin r on before her 
ry day deepened his disgust for life, he was turae d back, and springing up to Villars 
envied and admired, as the favorite of na- b to carcss him with great fondness. 


envied and admired, as the favorite of na¬ 
ture. 

One night as he was returning home 
earlier than usual, and on foot, in passing 
the Pont Louis XVI., he perceived a man 
seated on the parapet holding a dog upon 
his knees, which he seemed to be fondling, 


“ Come away, Azor,” cried the lady. 
“Azor” repeated Villars, “ can it be ?” 
He looked up as he spoke, and met the 
eyes of a beautiful girl fixed upon him with 
a look in which joy, timidity and surprise, 


for he was stooping over it. Just as Villars were blended. She advanced eagerly, as 
came up, he suddenly rose and threw the lf to 8 P e f’.^ ut sto PP ea short suddenl y and 


animal into the river; but he had scarcely rem!dn( ' d sd( ‘ nt - 

dune so, when he staggered and fell. Vil- 1 , c,m " 0 , 1 bo Villars, 

lars hastened to the spot, and found him in “ lhls 'J°S bel “”S 8 t0 “ I )ere<>n whom 1 llHVC 
a swoon. He tried for some moments inef- once T , nown .‘ T . . . 

factually to restore him to his senses; at last f knl!w ,t - 1 , was 6urn of “ ! ™ 
he had the satisfaction to to see life slowly ; !l1 th<i f ou are m y felher s 

return, and at the same instant a dog drip- ! >ene f acior ■ . . , , . 

ping with water, run to the sufferer, am! be- “ Jull “t “X dea 5 ! s, “ d , l,lc otl,cr lad y ln 
gaii to carcss him. It waa indeed the faith- a ‘ omi °! bu . her aaoa ? t8 wl : re 

ful creature whom he had attempted to ahkc unl ’ eeded J “ lla and Vdlars, who 

destroy ; but the stone, which he had lied "T ea ° h ,!°° ^ , CX P UriaUoa not 

round iiis neck with an unsteady hand, was t0 bc r lckl >’ 6al,sficd thal conjectures 
so badly fastened, that the dog shook it off w ' :r ej l ' st - .. 

. . • ° U I » hAtrt honmr xn thia moko rvxir fnfh 


without difficulty.’ r °’ .how happy will this make my fath- 

, ... . , , , er!” cried the delighted Julia; “how often 

it would haye been a harder heart than ha8ho lamentcd t ,° at hc could nol disoover 

that of Villars to see the caresses which the one to w|l0m he owcd s0 


affectionate creature lavished upon Iiis mas¬ 
ter, as he strove by plaintive means, to call 


“How! has he not received my letter!” 
“Never,sir—from the moment you quit- 


him back to life At last he opened his fced ug we have never heard of you; but 
eyes, and lined them wildly upon the dog. not t0 sce m father We live 

r pf ! m y,r or f mr , cr ' cd ba ’ b,,r8t '"6 so nLr, so very near!” 

into tears, “have I not destroyed thee?” vi|lars wan £ d „ 0 Kcoad invitation; he 

“ He has escaped a death which you do accompanied his fair guide to her habita- 
not appear to have inflicted willingly.” hon—but what a different habitation from 

“Willingly! ah, no, no! But I have no that in which he had before found her. 
means, none, none on‘earth! I could not In an elegant apartment of one of the 
see him die of hunger, and I have offered handsomest hotels in the Rue Rivoli, Vil- 
him in vain to different persons. Will you j ars wa s received by the object of his bounty 
take him, sir? Do, I beseech you, do!” w jth the most lively joy, and the most 
Touched at once by the wretched ap- touching gratitude. Far from having for- 
pearance of the poor sufferer, and the des- gotten his benefactor, Delmont had made 
pair of his tone, Villars said, in a soothing every effort to discover him, though he had 
voice, “ I would not refuse your dog, did 1 never received the least proof of his regard, 
not think you would like better to keep him for the valet had kept back the letter for 


the sake of appropriating to himself the 
bank note it contained. 

They passed the day together, and in 
the course of it Villars learned from Del¬ 
mont the vicissitudes of his life. We shall 
give them in his own words: 

“ A few years ago I was one of the rich¬ 
est merchants of Lyons, and one of the 
happiestYnen in France—perhaps I ought 
to say in the world. Everything prosper¬ 
ed with me, I enjoyed excellent health, 
and, as I thought, many sincere friends, 
and a beautiful and affectionate child, who 
was at once the pride and joy of my life. 
Next to that dear daughter was a friend in 
whom I placed implicit confidence; I had 
known him more than thirty years; I had 
often served him, and I always found him 
punctual in his engagements. One day he 
came to ask me for a sum of money much 
larger than any I had before lent him. I 
complied and he went away, promising to 
return to supper. 

We waited for him for some time; at 
last we sat down to table, and as we did 
so one of our neighbors entered with hor¬ 
ror in his countenance. 

“ Ah Heaven!” cried he, abruptly, “ poor 
Mercer liafc just shot himself!” 

Never shall I forget my feelings in that 
terrible moment. The fatal news was in¬ 
deed true. The unfortunate man had been 
for a long.time addicted to gamling. See¬ 
ing himself on the brink of ruin he deter¬ 
mined to make a desperate effort to retrieve 
his affairs; he failed, and wanting the cour¬ 
age to face ignominy in this world, he rushed 
into the presence of an offended Deity. 

This was the beginning of my misfor¬ 
tunes; grief and horror overwhelmed me; 
I sunk under the weight of my feelings, 
and a violent fever reduced me to the brink 
of the grave. While I was suffering under 
it losses came thick upon me, and with the 
return of my health, I found myself a beg¬ 
gar, nay worse, for I owed a large sum of 
money which 1 could not pay. My Julia 
inherited her mother’s fortune, it was set¬ 
tled upon her out of my power to touch; 
but no sooner did she learn the state of my 
affairs, than, unknown to me, she surren¬ 
dered every shilling to my creditors.” 

“ Noble girl!” cried Villars. 

“ Noble, indeed; but how was her con¬ 
duct appreciated where most it ought to 
have been felt? She had a lover: they 
were brought up together, and 1 believed 
him truly attached to her. I knew that 
her affection for him was only that of a 
sister; but she acceded to my wishes, and 
consented to give him her hand; the day 
was fixed—when my illness delayed the 
marriage; but neither Julia nor myself ever 
doubted his truth. No sooner did lie learn 
that she had given up her inheritance, than 
he wrote her an eternal farewjell.” 

“ The scoundrel!” 

“ So 1 called him. Julia uttered no re¬ 
proach; her cheek was pale: but her voice 
did not falter—when throwing herself into 
my arms she exclaimed, * Father, from this 
moment we have nothing in the world but 
each other.’ We quitted Lyons. I sought 
employment in Paris; I found it; my salary 
was scanty; but Julia’s industry at the 
needle added a little to it; and if we were 
not happy we were at least content. 

“ But fortune had not done persecuting 
me; the loss of my place, and the illness of 
my daughter, reduced us to the state in 
which you found us. Your beneficence 
relieved us from certain death. All, nev¬ 
er from that hour, have we addressed a 
prayer to Heaven, in which you were not 
remembered! 

“ A few days after Providence had sent 
you to our assistance, we received intelli¬ 
gence of a most unhoped for reverse of 
fortune. The lover who had so cruelly 
deserted my child was dead; and repent¬ 
ing of his conduct had left her the whole 
of his immense property. He had no near 
relative—thus nothing hindered us from 
profiting by his will; but we lost no time 
in returning again to Paris, where only we 
could hope to discover you. Till to-day 
our researches have been unavailing.— 
Thank Heaven we have at last found you; 
it was the only thing wanting to our felicity.” 

Villars replied only by grasping with fer¬ 
vor the band that Delmont extended to 
him, and from that day they were insepa¬ 
rable. 

Treated by Julia with the easy freedom 
of a sister, Villars believed, during some 
lime, that he regarded her with an affec¬ 
tion merely fraternal. Happy in her so¬ 
ciety, he never thought of asking himself 
whether he could be happy without it;but 
the moment came, in which he was obliged 
to put the question to his heart. 

One morning when he went as usual to 
Delmont’s he found him alone and more 
thoughtful than common. 

“ Have you not something on your mind, 
my dear sir, which renders my company 
just now importunate to you? If so, tell 
me at once to be gone.” 

“ On the contrary, I shall tell you to 
stay, for I want to consult you about a 
proposal I have just received for Julia.’ 
“A proposal for Julia!” 

“ Yes,-j-what is there in that to surprise 
you ?” , 

“ Nothing, nothing,” stammered Villars; 


“ only I thought—that is I did not think 

_ ff 

He stopped: Delmont looked at him in¬ 
quiringly, and finding that lie did not pro¬ 
ceed, he finished the sentence in his own 
way. 

“ You did not think, I presume that my 
child ever meant to marry. Well, what, 
her determination may be I can’t tell you; 
but at any rate, the Count St. Maux is 
very anxious to learn it. You know more 
of him than I do; tell me what you think 
of him. 

Villars hesitated; he knew nothing but 
good of the Count, and yet he could not 
bring himself to say so. At last lie uttered 
with effort: 

“ I believe him to be a worthy man, but 
who is there that can deserve Julia?’ 

“ You are partial, Villars; my daughter 
is a good girl, but there arc many who de¬ 
serve her.” 

“ I don’t know one ?” cried Villars warm- 

“I do; there is a man whom I would 
select for her from all others—but I do 
not know that she would be his choice, 
and I own it would hurt me that my child 
should be refused.” 

“Refused! Julia refused! impossible!” 

There was no need of more; the look 
and the tone was sufficient. 

“ She is yours,” cried Delmont! “ why 
did you not ask for her at once?” 

But what said Julia! Her tongue said 
nothing, but her eyes and her blushes 
spoke sufficiently. Villars received her 
hand, and declared himself the happiest of 
men. It is what all newly married men 
say; but the husband who repeats it as our 
hero does, at the end of ten years, has a 
right to be believed. 


SONNET. 


BY TIIE BACHELORS. 


The girls arc lovely, fair in form and features, 

Ry all men voted most angelic creatures; 

They all make conquests by some witching grace— 

A splendid fignre, or a beauteous face: 

Ry ruby lips or eyes that mock the sun, 

There’s ne’er a wight but soon or late is won. 

And should perchance a nymph appear less neat 
Than others round her—then her temper's Bweot, 

Or she is gifted by n taste refined, 

A skill in music, or a well stored mind. 

They’re lovely all—creation’s boast and glory, 

The soul of song, and theme of every story! 

If this he true of maidens—for our lives 

We can’t conceive— whence come the scoldino wives. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 

A school teacher down South, in a com¬ 
munication to the Mt. Sterling Democrat, 
on the subject of “Public Skules,” winds 
up as follows: 

“ let me klose this ere Artikel By axin 
sum kwestshuns in the Sack Rack Tick 
stile. 1st had a child ort to go tew Skule 
when it kant keep its noes kleen? 2nd 
which is the best a lowd skule ur a still 
wun. 3rd how long will it take an apt 
teetcher tew larn a Skoller to Bilker kum- 
mensin at the rudyment uv A ? 4th Ort 
a teetcher ever hike a short nap in time uv 
Skule. 5th Ort a teetcher olwaze tew du 
as the Directors sa? Gth and lastly whats 
a good remmedy fur the Each & ef so had- 
dent teetchers ort olwaze tew kepe it about 
cm ? ide like tew heYe from the fackulty 
on these pints, i no therres mutch in the 
kind uv booxs we use yet the fundymentle 
principul uv teechin lize in pursuin a kur- 
rect sistum.” 

A Ducking. —A New-York Editor on 
reading that the Academy of Medicine 
was established at the suggestion of Dr. 
Drake, came out with the following im¬ 
promptu : 

“ How strangely apropos the turn 
That things will sometimes take? 

Heboid our biggest herd of quacks 
is marshal’d by a drake 1” 

Raising the Rent.—“ How do you con¬ 
trive to raise your rent?” said a lazy tavern- 
lounger to an industrious, thriving farmer. 

“ Why sir,” said the latter, “ I put the 
plow into the ground, and after it is well 
broken up I drop seed, and raise jlbtatoes, 
wheat, corn, cabbages, parsnips, and— the 
rent!" 

“Molly,” said a lady to her servant, “I 
think you’ll never set the river on fire.”— 
“ lndade, mar’m,” innocently replied Molly, 
“ I’d never be after doing anything so wick¬ 
ed—I’d be burning up all the little fishes.” 

A traveler, writing home from the 
coast of Africa, says:—“ The people die 
very fast, and the sheep have very long 
tails.” Sufficiently concise for any class of 
readers. 

What is the difference between the trunk 
of a tree and the trunk of an elephant?— 
One leaves in the spring, and the other 
leaves whenever the menagerie does. 

“ Wiiat branch of education do you have 
chiefly, in your school ?” “A willow branch, 
sir: the master has used almost a whole 
willow tree.” 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, hut search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIG&A. 

I am composed of 28 letters. 

My G, 11, ], 21 is a Take in Africa. 

My 21, 24 , 7 , 21, 3, 13 was an English poet. 

My 4 , 3, 14, 3, 17 was the first king of Egypt. 

My 10, 9, 20, 2G, 3, 17 is a river in Hindoston. 

My 21, 22, 20, 11, 12, 14 was king of Scotland. 

My 8, 7, 24 15, 20 was an English poet, 

My 11, 10, 13, 28, 1, 8, 24, 25, 0, 14 is a range of 
mountains in Spain. 

My 3, 22, 23, 27, 24, 10, 16, 3, 17 is a river in 
Turkey. 

My 11, 7, 5, 24, 22, 17 is an islurid in the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea. 

My 4, 22. 24, 0, 18 was one of Napoleon’s mar¬ 
shals. 

My 4, 24, 15, Jl0, 3, 22,17 was king of Egypt. 

My 11, 27, 3, 2, 0, 20, 10, 15 is a county in this 
State 

My whole is a mnxim of Dr. Franklin. 

Elbridge, N. Y., Nov. G, 1851. Will B. 
OIF Answer next week. 


For the Rural New-Yorker. ( 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 17 letters. ) 

My 4, 2, 13, 3 is a county in Tennessee. ) 

My 11, 4, 13, 6, 17, 0 is n county in Missouri. 

My 1^3, 17, 15, 1G, 17 is a village in New York. ) 

My 4, G, 17, 14, 7, 9, 12, 3, 13 is a county in N. Y. S 

My 5, 13, 6 is a county in Georgia. ) 

My 8, 0, 17, G, 1, 3 is a county in New York. £ 

My 1G, 4, 3, 17, 10, G is n county in Vermont. 

My whole is the name of one of the Faculty of / 
Ealley Seminary. k. l. S 

Elbridge, N. Y., Nov., 9, 1851. 

QU^Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 98. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Jane S. ' 
Dunlap, Sheldrake, Soneca Co., N. Y. ( 

Answer to Algebrmcal Problem.—The depth of ) 
the ditch is G yards, and the expense of building s 
the wall, $346,85.‘ 

Answer to Arithmetical Puzzle.—By multiplying > 
the given number by three, and if the amount bo c 
odd, add one to it; then divide that product by ) 
two; then multiply this product by throe again, ( 
and if its product be odd again, a.Id one ns before / 
nnd divido by two; divide this last product by j 
nine, nnd by getting tho number of nines only ) 
and multiplying by four, and adding one for ) 
tho first odd number, and two for tho second s 
odd number above, your product will bo same- \ 
ns tho given number. If tho numbers are neither , 
of them odd, then nothing nood bo added to tho < 
number of nines. s 

VOICE OF- THE PRESS. j 

Rural Nf.w-Yorkf.r. —Among our exchanges, there is t 
none more welcome than the Rural New-Yorker. Tho <j 
variety bad freshness of its columns, constantly remind 
one of the green hills, luxuriant meadows and flowery < 
gardens to which they are mainly devoted. One of its : 
leading features, and one we deem important in all agri- S 
cultural publications, is an attractive simplicity of style,, \ 
an entire absence of scientific aflectation on tiie part of its ^ 
correspondents. The selected matter shows a sound judg- ) 
meat and keen discrimination on the part of the enterpris- ‘) 
ing publisher, that cannot fail to command the respect of ) 
his contemporaries. Sluggish, indeed, must lie tiie mind ) 
that rises from tiie perusal of its pages, without new ideas ) 
and a consciousness of improvement. If our farmers arc / 
desirous of procuring a sheet devoted to agriculture and t 
its kindred subjects, we know of no journal we could ( 
more cordially recommend to their attention.—Chenango ( 
News. 1 

Moork’s Rural Nkw-Yorkkr.— It is with pleasure that ) 
we call tiie attention of those who wish a most excellent t 
paper, to this publication. On tiie farm, in tiie family, or / 
even in the school room, it will hold a position ns a jour- ? 
nal of a high order, it is chiefly directed to the ngricultu- ( 
nil interest, but is an admirable general and family news- ( 
paper. It is conducted with enterprise and ability—ever ( 
filled witli the best of matter both useful and entertaining. ( 
—Cayuga Chief. \ 

Independent of its being the very best agricultural paper ) 
ttiat lias ever come under our notice, its literary merits are ) 
unsurpassed. No farmer can take into Iiis house a paper ) 
that will he of more benefit to himself, or a more delightful ) 
drawing room companion for iiis wife and daugiiters. It ) 
is certainly the cheapest, ns well ns the best and most use- ? 
ful paper of tiie kind we have ever seen. Each No. con- ? 
tains forty columns of original or well selected Agricultu- ( 
ral, Horticultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and < 
news matter. It lias a large list of well known an ! cede- ( 
hrated contributors and correspondents. To such of our ( 
readers as wish to have a paper of this kind, we can truly \ 
and conscientiously commend it.—Somerset (I’a.) Whig. S 

Take it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of ) 
the best newspapers published in the country. Jthasva- ) 
ricty and talent, wit, humor and story, and is always a ? 
welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. Wc think ? 
every body ought to take the Rural. It will pay with ( 
compound interest.—[Penn Yan Democrat. ( 

Decidedly the best agricultural paper witli which wo are ) 
acquainted is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. It is worth S 
more than ® 10 invested in the ciikap newspapers of the ) 
cities. It is a complete Farmer’s Library, nnd possesses ; 
sufficient interest to make it valuable for reference hereaf- ) 
ter.—Cattaraugus Hachcm. } 

Moork’h Rural Nkw-Yorkkr is the best Agricultural < 
and Family Paper in the United States.—Mich. 'Pei. , 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1, 2d floor,] 
corner of State nnd Buflulo sts. 

This New-Yorkek contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary and 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in tiie United States. Those who wish n 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear 
in mind Hint the postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on the smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 
Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — #1 for six months. To Clubs 
nnd AgentB ns follows Three Copies, one year, for 
Hix Copies (and one to Agentor getter up of club,) ior 810; 
Ten Copies (nnd one to Agent,) for #15; Twenty Copies 
for #!i5, and any additional nu»her, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers nnd Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and other influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weft rb 
of Agricultural Improvement—are respectfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to theNsw-Y orkicr. 

(TjF Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will he 
inserted in the New-Yorker, at the rate of #1 per square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, nnd 90 cents for 
each subsequent publication.—'To he paid for in advance. 

fy Notices relntive to Meetings, &c.,of Agricultural 
Horticultural, Mechanical and Educational Association* 
published gratuitously. 









































MOORR’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: 

A WEEKLY HOME NEWSPAPER, 

Designed for both Country and Town Residents. 
CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

, ASSISTED HY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WET HER ELL, and H. C. WHITE. 

Contributors and Oorresponiiknts: 

L. B. f,AN<)WORTHY, || CHESTER DEWEY, LL. D., 


William Garbutt, 
8. P. Chapman, 
Davio Ely, 

Myron Adams, 

II. I’. Norton, 

1’. C. Peters, 

F. W. Lay, 

T. E. Wbtmohe, 

R. U. Warren, 
Archibald Stone, 


M. M. Rodoers. m. d. 
.1. Clement, 

I). W. Ballou, Jr., 

R. G. Pardee, 

I. Hildreth, 

Jas. II. Watts, 

W. II. Bristol, 

Wm. T. Kennedy, 

S. Luther, 

L. I>. Wiiitino. 


And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names are necessarily omitted. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to he unique and 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Ms conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many appropriate and handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 

CF" For Terms, &.c.. see last page. JSJl 

PUORltDSM AND* I,H PIIOVKMUNT. 

BONES AS A MANURE. 

When the extensive employmentof bones 
as a manure, for the highly productive 
acres of England and Belgium is taken into 
consideration, there is little need of argu¬ 
ment to prove its worth to (hose who would 
avail themselves of every means of increas¬ 
ing the fertility of the farms they cultivate. 
The annual importation of this material in¬ 
to England, in addition to the closest econ¬ 
omy of that produced there, was estimated 
some years ago at $1,500,01)0 worth, and 
as giving an increase to the agricultural 
products of (ho country equal to eighteen 
million bushels of grain. In this country, 
were the whole truth told, we fear that it 
would he stated that a still greater amount 
which might readily be saved, is lost by 
neglect of this manure, and through want 
of proper appreciation of its importance and 
value. We find in agricultural text-hooks 
and papers a mass of information on this 
subject, and seek here to condense there¬ 
from a few hints for the consideration of 
our readers. 

The analysis of the bones of an ox, in 
Thomson’s Animal Chemistry, shows their 
chief value to be in the gelatine and phos¬ 
phate of lime which form more than 90 per 
cent, of their composition. A fraction over 
TOO parts gives, —of organic matter or car¬ 
tilage, 48 per cent.—of inorganic: phos¬ 
phate of lime 45 per cent., and about 0 per 
cent, each, of magnesia, soda and potash. 
Both these principal constituents are large¬ 
ly required in the formation of the grains, 
and hence the value of this manure in their 
production. The organic part produces, in 
its decomposition, ammonia and nitrogen, 
while the inorganic furnishes phosphoric 
acid and kindred substances, composing one- 
half of the ash of wheat, and «i large per¬ 
centage in all the most nutritive grains and 
vegetables. 

Bones which have been deprived of their 
organic or gelatinous portion by burning 
or boiling, it will be seen are less valuable, 
though they still retain all the phosphates 
and salts. Prof. Johnston estimates the 
relative value of burnt and unburnt bones, 
according to the freshness of the latter, as 
15 to 50 lbs. The unburnt yield from 5 
to 9 per cent, of nitrogen, while the burnt 
yield but one per ce^t. Whole bones, and 
those ground or dissolved, also vary largely 
in their value —8 or 10 bushels ground be¬ 
ing equal or better in effect, than 70 or 80 
bushels unbroken. They are also used in 
England, finely broken, but not powdered, 
under the name of inch, and half inch bones, 
from the relative size of the pieces. 

But what we would recommend is not 
the importation of bones or bone-mills, but 


the saving of all such as may come within 
the reach of the farmer, to be dissolved in 
sulphuric acid according to Prof. Norton’s 
directions. Large bones may be broken 
with a sledge hammer and then treated as 
follows:—To every 100 lbs. of bones about 
50 lbs. of acid are taken, which must first 
be mixed with two or three times its bulk 
in water, because if applied undiluted, it 
would only burn or blacken the bones with¬ 
out dissolving them. If they are finely 
broken, a less quantity of acid will answer. 
The bones arc placed in a tub, old hogs¬ 
head, or other convenient vessel, and half 
or two-thirds of the proper quantity of di¬ 
luted acid poured over them. They should 
be stirred, and another portion of the acid 
added after standing a day, and if not fully 
dissolved on the third day, pour over the 
remainder. As sulphuric acid is very cor¬ 
rosive— when undiluted, burning wood, 
flesh, or clothing with the rapidity of fire- 
care must be observed in handling it. 

Another good way to accomplish this ob¬ 
ject is to place the bones in a heap upon a 
paved or earthen floor, and pour a portion 
of the acid, diluted as before, upon them. 
They should first be broken, of course, nor 
should more of the liquid be applied than 
they will absorb without waste. After 
standing half a day the heap should be 
thoroughly mixed, and a little more acid 
added. In this, way the bones are dissolv¬ 
ed or crumbled down into a soft pasty 
mass, that is mostly soluble in water. Thor¬ 
oughly mix this with a quantity of ashes, 
charred peat, muck, saw-dust, or vegetable 
mould, sufficient to dry up the acid, and it 
will make a compound which can be sown 
by hand, or dropped from a drill machine. 
The American Farmer remarks in relation 
to this part of Prof. Norton’s directions:— 
“ We prefer to mix the paste with ashes, 
because, besides many other valuable or¬ 
ganic substances, it supplies potash, a most 
important—nay, indispensable element in 
all plants, and which is absent in bones.” 

The sulphuric acid is valuable as a ma¬ 
nure, aside from its action in dissolving 
Bones. It decomposes the silicates of the 
soil, preparing them to be taken up by the 
roots of plants, and it is said that on many 
soils a remarkable fertilizing effect may be 
produced by watering the growing crop 
with a very diluted solution of this acid. 

“From the composition, as already given, 
of this manure,” says Prof. Norto.n, “it is 
obvious that it must be one of much value, 
and the results of its application in practice 
fully confirm this conclusion. It is found 
that for many crops from two to four bush¬ 
els of dissolved bones produce an effect 
equal to 10 or 20 bushels of bone-dust, 
which is one of the most powerful of ma¬ 
nures”—producing eight or ten times as 
much ammonia as cow-dung, and 00 times 
the quantity of salts, weight for weight; and 
according to Gray, one bushel of bone-dust 
added to 40 of yard manure doubling its 
value as a fertilizer. “It is a cheap appli¬ 
cation also; two bushels of bones would not 
certainly be worth more than 50 cents, and 
would weigh from 100 to 120 lbs. Fifty 
pounds of acid to dissolve them would cost 
$1,50, making a total expense of $2. This, 
with half the quantity of ordinary manure 
is found quite enough for an acre, and thus 
appears to be far cheaper than anything 
else which could be used with like effect” 

There are few farms upon which two or 
three bushels of bones could not be saved 
in the course of a year, adding materially, 
if applied, to the fertility of several acres. 
The trouble of preparation is not great, and 
the application, either by mixing with other 
manures, or sowing broad-cast or in drills, 
is readily accomplished. As a manure for 


wheat, it has no superior. In the produc¬ 
tion of turnips and cabbages it is successful¬ 
ly and almost universally employed in Eng¬ 
land and Belgium. And for all crops it 
may be employed, with present and long 
continued benefit. Why, then, should it 
longer be so generally neglected ? Why 
should so valuable a sourceof increased pro¬ 
ductiveness be suffered to lie unemployed ? 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

BY O. TURNER, ESQ. 

Our day and period, is marked by a 
strong onward current of invention, dis¬ 
covery and improvement. There is no use 
in being churlish or doggedly resisting.— 
Rather is it not the part of wisdom to throw 
ourselves into this current, to be wafted up¬ 
on its surface ? 

Our own country, is peculiarly the thea¬ 
tre of progress. , While the arts, the sci¬ 
ences, education is flourishing, intelligence 
is more and more diffusive. Heaven has 
been sending us fruitful seasons,—general 
health, and peace. You need hardly to be 
reminded, in detail, how improving and 
progressive is the age. How here, in our 
own happy land, free institutions are un¬ 
fettering the mind, and unloosing the hands, 
to work out the high destiny of our race. 
Do I hear the whisper, coming from the 
moralist, --the religionist",—that their high 
purposes will be lost sight of in this onward 
march? Join then in this Progress; be 
co-workers; dip your oars in this strong 
current, and go along with it. The spirit 
of the times is utilitarian. Let practical 
utility be inscribed upon your banners. 

lie in whose advent a redeemed world 
rejoices, was a practical innovator, — the 
despiser of error, even if it was gray with 
age. lie sought out new ways of accom¬ 
plishing the high purpose of his mission.— 
The murmurs of the opponents of progress 
reached his ears unheeded. Examine your 
systems,—lop off the errors; make new in¬ 
ventions and improvements, where they are 
needed—where old ones have proved im¬ 
practicable. Holding on with a firm grasp 
to the essentials, lose sight of the non-es¬ 
sentials, or be less tenacious of them.— 
Adapt yourselves, and the manner of ar¬ 
riving at given objects, to the spirit and 
tendency of the age. in the great work 
before us, there must be a division of labor. 
Enter upon it. But the march is to be a 
rapid one. Encumbered with too much 
baggage, you will fall behind. 

It was but a mild sentence, that which 
determined the destiny of our race. A 
blessing in disguise! And mark, how it 
left useful agents, as to the helps and means 
to be employed! By the sweatof the brow, 
were we to eat our bread. There was no 
restriction as to how we should do it. The 
same kind Providence that gave the sen¬ 
tence, gave us the fertile earth—the atmos 
phere, light, heat, genial showers, and all 
that was required to grow bread. Great¬ 
est of all, He endowed us with His highest 
attributes—reason —intelligence,—to put 
in requisition these agents. If we fail to 
press on —to analyze—to investigate—to 
know more and more of nature, and appli¬ 
cation of the means put into our hands,— 
do wc not conn; short of the divine purposes ? 

Never, says an English paper, at any 
time or in any country has agriculture af¬ 
forded a wider or more important range of 
subjects for discussion than it does in this, 
at the present moment. It is economic, 
social, and political; scientific, practical, 
moral and educational; it is tallied from the 
castle tft the cottage; and has become com¬ 
mon ground, on which all men meet 


TOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Much has been written about a State Ag¬ 
ricultural College, and for many years past 
the subject has been before tiie Legislature at 
their annual sessions, but as yet no definite 
action has been taken upon the subject.— 
This to me, is but little cause of regret, for 
whatever may be thought of such an insti¬ 
tution as a means of acquiring an exalted 
name among the nations, and as an avenue 
to individual fame, it will not be the school 
of the people, and consequently can have 
but a weak and uncertain influence upon 
the mass of the national mind. Doubtless 
such a college would do good—so have ag¬ 
ricultural books and newspapers, and such 
men as Buel, Gaylord, Skinner, Ac., have 
done incalculable good,—and this too, with¬ 
out appropriations from the public treasury. 
They have had their reward, but of quite 
another kind. 

•As one of the people, I confess I would 
much rather see such an institution rise on 
the basis of private associated effort, than 
as a child of the State, at least as long as 
political parties are governed by such influ¬ 
ences as now control them. If we must have 
a State College let it be open to the poorest 
in the land who will work—wiio earnestly 
seek the aid of science to qualify them to 
become practical, well-informed agricultu¬ 
rists. Let us have no aristocratic institution 
endowed by our government. If there is 
one hurtful thing to which, above all others 
men in masses seem to tend, it is in the dis¬ 
position to centralize and consolidate wealth, 
power and learning. Why, I would aslq 
should a thing be done in Washington or 
Albany, which could be performed better 
on any of our farms, or in our villages. 

In science all should have opportunity to 
investigate,—not on a privileged few alone 
should the glorious orb of science shine,— 
nor can it long be so, for “ Ignorance is of 
the earth,earthly, and must soon pass away.” 
Are not the laws of matter and of mind the 
same every where, and are not all equally 
interested in knowing the relations of things 
—but I shall be told that it is enough for 
us to be able to apply rules deduced from 
scientific principles, or at farthest to under¬ 
stand “ great leading principles,” and there 
is high authority for all this; but I do not 
believe it. We want to learn to deduce 
those great principles for ourselves from an 
infinitude of details, so that we may be able 
to strike out new trains of thought, make 
new discoveries and obey the gospel injunc¬ 
tion on all subjects—“search all things, 
hold fast that which is good.” There are 
men who so love a knowledge of the truth 
that they will investigate, in spite of obsta¬ 
cles—indeed difficulties seem often to give 
additional impetus and effect to their labors 
—while government institutions are too of¬ 
ten deficient in zeal, and therefore in inter¬ 
est and usefulness, and one reason for this 
is, that to a lamentable extent, places under 
government are filled by the mere force of 
wealth and patronage, with but a second¬ 
ary reference tothe fitnessof the incumbent. 

In regard to the laws of nature, can I 
not investigate them as well on my little 
farm and in my own neighborhood, only 
furnish me with the necessary instruments 
and agents, as in some distant central col¬ 
lege?— true, I may and ought to go abroad 
for information—but even if I remain at 
home there are the press, and its hand¬ 
maids, steam and electricity, sweeping thro’ 
time and space to yield me knowledge of 
all the world is doing. 

Is it said that we need combined efforts 
to accomplish the work of scientific discov¬ 
ery;—a single town is no mean force to 
grapple with nature, could we but endow 


it wi|ji the will. Who that has reflected J 
does not know, that there is force of native - 
tident enough in almost every town, and > 
wealth sufficient, to officer and endow a cul-' > 
lege that shall be more effective in the work )j 
of progress, than the majority of the.*?? that /| 
now exist. Only get men to think less of <M 
wealth and power, and fame, and more of ( 
human elevation, so that they can forget < 
sell in their efforts to unlock the store house (j 
of knowledge and scatter its treasures among j j 
the people. We scarcely dream as vet, of jj 
the capacity of our little country towns, nor ) i 
shall we, so long as cities, those national > 
bubbles, “those sores on the body politic,” ) 
and foreign commerce, that school of na- ’ 
tional pride, speculation and corruption, are \ 
permitted to withdraw from the country / 
and soil, so much of its most valuable and \ 
consequently most exhausting product s,.^ 
while we receive in return the more cojtly 
production of labor which might,.much beA® 
ter be manufactured in our own immeeiVfe q 
vicinity. Again, by permitting- the cities^T 
in so great a degree to do our thinking— j 
to form our opinions for us—we are fast ma- 18 
king them the seats of empire. , 

The true plan is, to make every town a \ | 
college, and all the people students of na- \ j 
ture. How will this be most quickly and (j 
perfectly accomplish! d ? Not by a State 
institution, filled nitli Ecli men’.' sons, how• j! 
ever worthy they may be in their own caste : (3 

but by organizing the (own on some p] a n \ I 
that shall rouse the mass to activity, and ^1 
interest all, young and old, by giving all an : | 
intimate personal interest in progressive 
knowledge and improvement. 

S. Lutiieh. j 

THE FARMER. 

Mr. Editor: —Happiness seems to have j 
fixed her seat in rural scenes. The spa- \ 
cious hal’, the splendid equipage, and the ( 
pomp of courts, do not sooth and entertain \ 
the mind of man in any degree, like the j 
verdant plain, the enamelled mead, the fra- \ 
grant grove, the melodious birds, the sports > 
of beasts, the azure sky, and the starry ; 
heavens. j 

It is undoubtedly a fact, that in propor- \ 
tion to our population, too many leave the > 
occupation of the agriculturist, for other $ 
employments. If this arise from its being j 
considered that the employment of the fur- < 
mer is not respectable, it is it very great <| 
mistake. Every thing is honorable, which 
is useful and virtuous. This is an employ- j j 
raent instituted by God himself, and by him < ■ 
particularly owned and blest. It is that on < 
which every thing depends. True, it is la- i 
borious; but then labor brings health, and ^ 
health is the foundation of the farmer,—is ; 
the condition of independence. His little > 
dominion is his own, comforts are his own, / 
and he is not at the mercy of public whim < 
and Caprice. It is not necessarily the case, i 
in this happy country especially, that the < 
farmer must be a stupid, ignorant man.— 5 

He is taught in his youth the first rudi- ( 
ments of education, and he has many spare j 
hours to read. In the heat of a summer’s j 
noon and by the long winter evening’s fire, > 
he hits much time for his books, and in this ) 
country they are placed within the reach ) 
of all. j. s. g. } 

Hanover, Pa., Nov., 1831. ) 

Having Manure. —Overlook no. means 5 
of adding to your stock of manures. Do ) 
not scatter your coarse fodder over wide j 
fields in early winter because your yards > 
are muddy, but prepare racks and pens j 
around them, and save the refuse for litter- ) 
ing sheds and stables to absorb the iquid 
manure. 

Look to the drains in the wheat field. 
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CHEAP “PIG PORK.” 

Eds. Rural: —I think the farmers of 
Western New York are already convinced 
that they cannot compete with the West¬ 
ern States in the making of heavy pork, to 
be packed for market; while at the same 
time, they can readily see that the making 
of light, or “ pig pork,” for home, or dis¬ 
tant markets—to be marketed fresh, is now* 
and promises to continue, a productive 
branch of their business. How shall “ pig 
pork ” be most cheaply produced ? Allow 
me to suggest a plan, which is mainly, not 
original, but which has been practiced with 
success in some portions of Europe, and if 
1 mistake not, in some of the New Eng¬ 
land States. ' s - 

The pigs should be littered in the month 
of March; the mothers in a healthy con¬ 
dition, to nurse them the usual period. Let 
the mothers and their offspring have good 
clover pasture, and the usual food from the 
kitchen and dairy, during all the forepart 
of the season. 

Sow early, a field of oats, in extent, pro¬ 
portioned to the number of pigs to be 
grown and fattened. When the oats are 
one foot high, give the weaned pigs a patch 
of them, separated from the main field, by 
an “Indiana,” cheaply constructed and 
easily removed fence. Let the little grun- 
ters and ruminators, have full swing; they 
will be more happy than “pigs in clover;” 
they will eat the oats, first cropping the 
succulent tops, and then digging the roots; 
and they will thrive, too, for of all vegeta¬ 
bles that the earth produces in this climate, 
young oats abound most in saccharine.— 
When they have done their work thor¬ 
oughly, remove the fence and the oats 
will be in the milk. The pigs will give 
them another patch. By this time as 
before, eat stalk and root.. Then give 
them in succession, patches of ripening and 
ripe oats, until they have finished the field. 
Two men will make the removals of the 
fence I propose, on each occasion, in one 
hour. 

When the field of oats has been thus 
disposed of, an ample frame for the 
purposes of “ pig pork ” will have been 
secured, and fattening will be well under 
way. Transfer to the pen or stye, feed as 
usual for a short time—and a very short 
time will suffice — and you will have “ light,” 
or “ pig pork,” for a home, or for a distant 
market, of a good quality, heavy enough 
and fat enough—which has cost you less 
of labor and expense to produce than any 
that you ever produced by other methods. 
In connection I assume, that farmers of this 
region, to make the business very profitable, 
must avoid the wintering of hogs, other 
than breeders, and have a cheaper method 
of making young or light pork, than any 
now generally practiced. 

A few words with reference to the man¬ 
agement of breeding sows:—They are of¬ 
ten in a poor condition for breeding, from 
being in too “ good condition,” if I may be 
allowed the use of a seeming paradox.— 
Intestinal fat, in a breeding sow, or a breed¬ 
ing mare, will make intestinal heat; heat 
will create fever, (or rather may be con¬ 
sidered fever of itself;) hot, or feverish milk 
will be the consequence. Stinted or 
“ scalded ” pigs may often be seen in the 
farmer’s yards; invariably, almost, they 
will be found nursing a sow in too high 
flesh. You will often see a lean sow with 
an abundant supply of healthy milk, rear¬ 
ing a healthy and thriving litter of pigs.— 
A hog is an animal, that of all others, will 
bear no “pull backs.” From birth, to the 
knife and shambles, he must be “ progres¬ 
sive.” To be profitable, he must be made 
to thrive in his pig-hood, shoat-hood, and 
hog-hood, with no falling off, or intermis¬ 
sions in the career of progress. t. 

Guano on Tobacco Land. —It has been 
established beyond controversy, that guano 
is the best aid that can be applied to wheat 
and corn, but we were not aware that it 
was so peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
tobacco. A gentleman in Louisiana, who 
is largely engaged in the growth of the to¬ 
bacco plant, made an experiment in the 
last season, and he has satisfied himself 
most thoroughly of its entire adaptation to 
the growth of that crop. This i* a matter 
of very considerable importance, as thou¬ 
sands of acres of the old tobacco lands in 
Virginia may be reclaimed.— Fredericks¬ 
burg Herald. 


Cold fall weather bids the farmer prepare 
for the storm king, also to give heed to the 
comfort of his stock. 



OIL PRODUCING SEEDS. 


COUNTY PREMIUM ON CHEESE. OIL PRODUCING SEEDS. still undeveloped, to which, if attention be 

, ... m • j c -i • ,i • directed, many persons might turn their 

The award for the best six cheese dairies The increased use of oil in the various f r . ° 

, a 0fmniv nnt hav5no . been f urnishcd arts of life call for an increased culture of efforts > thereby securing to themselves and 

from a cou ty g d the seeds of those plants which produce it. families a subsistence that every individual 

and published wit i tie ist o premiums, j n this country flax seed is most generally may have, if the mind is right and the body 

we were near overlooking it altogether.— used. In France and some other countries s t 0 ut. uu-uu. 

We now copy from the Journal of the N. i n Europe poppy seed is used, and in some - — - 

Y. State Agricultural Society, the award parts of England and Germany rape seed THE FARMER WHO HAD NOTHING TO DO. 


The award for the best six cheese dairies 


families a subsistence that every individual 
may have, if the mind is right and the body 


ANTI-FRICTION ROLLER. 

TnE cut is a representation of a crank 
running on anti-friction rollers, much in use 
for grindstones, and other small implements 
of that kind. 

It consists of two small cast iron wheels 
or rollers at each end of the crank, turned 
and fitted, upon which it revolves, the rol¬ 
lers turning at the same time. The friction 
is very much lessened, rendering the crank 
more durable than when running in wood 
or stationary boxes. By the use of the 
foot treadle, one man can turn a grindstone 
and hold on the implement at the same 
time; a great convenience, and saving of 
time upon a farm. The boys will at once 
vote for the improvement as a sovereign 
remedy for back-ache, brought on by turn¬ 
ing grindstone to sharpen a new ax or 
scythe. 

MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Messrs, Editors: —In No. 41 of the 
present volume of the Rural, over the sig¬ 
nature of Alvin Wilcox, is an article on 
the management of the honey bee, which 
to my mind is not entirely conclusive upon 
the question, “ why so many swarms fail, 
that have a good supply of honey.” The 
principal reason in the opinion of Mr. Wil¬ 
cox, if I understand him, is that the honey 
bee is so short lived as to seldom live thro’ 
two seasons, while the queen bee is the 
only bee that deposites eggs for reproduc¬ 
tion, and that she is as liable to death as 
the workers. Now, I would ask if the 
queen bee gathers honey and wax as the 
workers do, so as to be liable to be caught 
by the birds, or trod upon by man and 
beast, or to be destroyed by sudden storms, 
or if she is as liable to become disabled as 
the workers, who guard the hive against 
their various enemies? If she is, then am 
I willing to admit that she is as subject to 
death as the working bees. I would ask 
further,—If the queen is the only bee that 
deposites eggs for reproduction, what is the 
necessity of so many males ?—that is, what 
office or station do they ocuupy, or is the 
queen bee like the male portion of our stock 
horses and cattle, one answering for the 
many ? 

Is there not some other cause than the 
above, “ why so many swarms fail that have 
a good supply of honey ?” May it not be 
owing to the imperfection of the hives in 
which they reside, and does not the fact, 
that “ frequently it is the heaviest swarms 
that fail,” go to show that such is the case ? 
Another thing: Is the above failure more 
prevalent in the domestic than in the wild 
or natural state ? It must be or we should 
frequently find trees in the forest, whose 
cavities would be filled with dry comb, at 
least, if not occasionally some honey ; but 
as we never find such, and bees in the for¬ 
est are always in a healthy and prosperous 
condition, except it be in trees that are full 
of cracks and crevices, or are so much de¬ 
cayed as to admit water sufficient to cause 
them to mould, I think that it may be ow¬ 
ing to the imperfection of the hive, or per¬ 
haps it may be in consequence of the dis¬ 
ease of bees spoken of by writers upon the 
bee culture. Mr. T. B. Miner, in particu¬ 
lar, in his pamphlet upon the winter man¬ 
agement of bees, speaks of a disease of the 
bee, but does not attempt, as I can discover, 
to give an explanation of the cause or the 
remedy. Neither can I find it explained 
by any other writer, and I can not say but 
the above mentioned failure, may be in 
consequence of this disease, of which api¬ 
arians know so little, except that it does 
exist. Would not an article from an able 
pen upon this subject, be of some utility, 
and very acceptable to all those interested 
in the bee culture ? A. Rowe. 

KennedyTlile, N. Y., Nov., 1851. 

Hats and coats should now be taken 
from the windows, and their place supplied 
with glass, being much cheaper for winter 
use; and in better keeping with this age 
of “ progress and improvement” 


made by the committee as follows: 1S us 

Best six dairies, from a county, not less , . 

than three cheese from each $30. an J 

Dairymen .—Moses Eames, Rutland, Jef- e ai 

_ r. ri .1__rp-- -1. TP TP Seed 


is used. . . . 

Flax seed can be raised easily and abun- There are m eyery community, farmers, 
dantly among us, and there is beginning to wbo conceive it impossible to add anything 
be an increased culture of it. Much of the t0 t^ eir already acquired stock of knowl- 
seednow used in the oil mills of the Union e dge. We met one of this class a few days 


n 1 TV J . XT' TT seeuuuw u&eu m uu mins ui . o . . , 

erson Co.; Gardner Towue Rutland E. 1 . g im d from the East Indies and otber since, who in answer to our inquiry wheth- 
Carter, Le Ray ; Geo. Webb, I amelia, M. f f , ,, , , • : mriArtpr i eppr i er he was a subscriber to an agricultural 


Carter,Le Ray; Geo_ Webb, Fameha, M. ^ the world> and tbis imported seed er he was a subscriber to an agricultural 
Bryant, * atertown; P. Hardy, Le Ray. £ ag ^ ^ ag ^ , ag frQm u 40 to $1 paper, indignantly replied that “ book far- 
The samples of cheese offered formspec- QQ bughel 0ur farmers say that if a mmg was a humbug, and that he knew 
tion were with a few exceptions, of an extra per ^ anent market could be had for it they more of farming than any body could tell 
quality and those interested must bear in ^ raige ifc to advantage . We believe him.” We did not argue the point with 
mind that when two articles are of nearly ^ there WQuld al g e a perma nent him, conceiving it to be worse than useless; 
equal excelience, the task of discrimination market for &u th co ' ld rais6j only in but as we left him, we took a few notes of 
is both delicate and difficult. . this State but throughout the United States, the condition of this model farmer’s prem- 

The award on the best six cheese daries and that tbe ice ° ould range from a dob ises, which we present to the readers of the 
from a county, was unanimously made to j a do ]i a J and fifty cents per bushel. Journal, with the hope that they will prove 
Jefferson county dairies, but they would As it re£rards uoddv seed we have but lit- of service. 

add that the exhibition from Herkimer Co., £ £ ence P cer t in that tbis plam The paling fence enclosing the house 
was almost faultless; one single cheese de- £ ra i sed with the greatest ease among y^d, was broken down in several places; 

aiH ah if in toirnr m JprmvQrm o . ° _U_____ ^ 
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cided it in favor of Jefferson. us Thig jg known from the experiments one of the hinges was torn off the gate, and 

There were two samples of cheese ex- ^ Jt ^ the flower den> It comes directly in front of the kitchen door several 
hibited, that were in our opinion, of too readil .flourishes easfly, seeds abundantly, lank looking swine were wallowing m the 
high a color and but for the drug intro- ^ hl Father than this we ™ud hole, where, for dear knows how long, 

duced into the body of the cheese, would J b ^ the Mowing state- the slo P s of the kitchen had been careless- 

have ranked much higher in the opinion of ment fro * the ^ Cultivator, which >7 thrown. We thought, were he really as 
the judges. seems to be from one who knows. The re- wise as he conceived himself to be, that 

No town premium was awarded by the marks are in answer to queries from one of fence would have been repaired, that gate 


the judges. 

No town premium was awarded by the 


committee, for which we are at a loss to their correspondents.— Me. Farmer. 
find a reason, as many very excellent town “ By way of answer to our correspondent’s 


hinge fastened,—a good breed of swine 

- , ,, . . „ „ r j ., would have replaced those hungry looking 

find a reason, as many very excellent town _ By way of answer to our correspondent s and th(j ^ , of the wouI | 

lots were exhibited. inquiries, we would take occasion to extract haye beon , ied to r a bctter use> than t0 

Mr. Eames also received the first premi- from our report on the fabrication of sugar create an lmw holesome and unpleasant 

um on a dairy of cheese at the Jefferson l r ?“ ?i? n r0 °‘ “* BT P ub '? ed “ wallowing place for swine. 

Countv Fair at which time he furnished „ 836 ’ . I T,? P artleular re . lal Y e The bfri stood on an eminence, and di- 

bounty ran, at wmen time ne iuimsnea tbe cultivation of the poppy, its yield, and ., . f . r •. „ eTVloll c a„ pptv , flpTrp j 

the committee with the annexed statement the produce in oil, as taken on view of one ^ i 1 r ’, , tb * 

. . . r ai i a -i -n • w • From the manure heap to this stream, the 

of its manufacture: of the largest oil mills in Trance; conceiv- ^ manure water J s flowing> in a si i enfc 

I have 44 cows giving milk; some of ing as we do, that the culture and manu- but steady stream,aml beneath some cherry 

which are young heifers. future might be introduced amongst us to trceg tha / skirted the lawDf i observ ed large 

The cows are all driven into-the yard much profit. The crushing was performed quant i t ] es 0 f tbe excrements of the fowls, 
about 5 o’clock, P. M. —and one half are b y Uones on t le e ge. exposed to the action of the weather, and 

placed in stalls in a milking barn, and as “ May 25. Visited Mons. P.’s Mill, the a i d j ng materially the growth and vigor of 
fast as they are milked they are passed in- completest in the country; steam engine tke w ii dernesg 0 f weeds around. Had 
to another yard—and the remainder are twelve horse power; all the works contained be been so very w j se> be wou i d have 
tied and milked in the same manner. And in room, cost of machinery and buil- checked the waste of that precious manure, 
as soon as all are milked, they are driven ding, $4050 sterling, engaged in crushing and mstead of permitting his fowls to roost 


inquiries, we would take occasion to extract haye been lied t ‘ a bctter usc> than t0 
from our report on the fabrication of sugar m Pf wholesome and unp l easa „ t 

from the beet root in France, published in ,, ._„ 

1836, the following particulars relative to w b “P slo0 d on an eminence, and di- 


to the pasture where they remain until 
morning. The milk as soon as drawn, is 


poppy seed and extracting oil. 


upon the cherry trees, (and thus not only 


One acre of land will yield 800 quarts expose them to the inclemencies of the 


strained into a tin vat, around which is a of poppy seed; the same, land will yield ! weather, but lose in addition their very 


valuable manure,) he would have given 


wooden one, leaving a space of one inch be- 800 to 1000 quarts of weet; price of poppy valuable manure,) he would have given 
tween the two, into which cold water is left seed, 28 francs per hundred quarts; four them a place of shelter and by that means 
to run, through the night. This keeps the quarts of seed give one quart of oil, or 25 secured their comfort and productiveness, 
milk cool, and takes out the animal heat.— per cent, three-fourths of first quality, or as W ell as their exerement. 

In the morning the cream is taken off and cold drawn, one-fourth of second quality; orchard of young apple trees wasal- 

the steam is let into the vats until the whole price of oil of first quality, $22,40 per mos t entirely destroyed by the borer—the 


An orchard of young apple trees was al¬ 
most entirely destroyed by the borer—the 


is warmed to 88 or 90°, when the steam is hectolitre,or 105 quarts, including the cask; f ences that enclosed his meadows were in 
turned into a vessel containing cold water, price of second quality, 21,29. The first a ru i nous condition. Several hogs were 
which is heated for washing, and other uses, quality is used as salad off, either alone, or acdv ely engaged in turning up the sod, and 
The morning’s milk is added to the milk mixed with olive oil; most part, of what is ag we attempted to close the gate that led 
of the previous night, and the cream that made goes to the south, where it is^inixed f rora the main road to the house, we found 
was taken off, is then warmed and put into with olive oil, and is then sent to Pans as wholly impracticable, one hinge being 
the milk. The rennet is then put in with genuine olive; the second quality is sent comp letely torn off, the other so twisted as 
the Annatto, and the whole suffered to to Marseilles for making the finest soap; it reuder tbe effort vain. Want of time 
stand for one hour or more; then it is cut is also used for burning in lamps.. The prevented further observation, but we had 
with a wooden knife into small pieces and seed yields most highly when cultivated 8een enougb to satisfy us, that the careful 
left to harden for 30 minutes. It is then on a sod no ^ too highly manured; the crop p erusa i 0 f any good agricultural journal, 
carefully broken up by hand, and is again i s substituted for a fallow when the land is and a pracdca l application of some of the 
warmed to 94 decrees and left to settle for exhausted. Seed sown in April, the earli- b ints contained in it, would have been hun- 


warmed to 94 degrees and left to settle for exhausted. Seed sown in April, the earn- b ints contained in it, would have been hun- 
15 or 20 minutes; the whey is then taken er > d n0 f ros h th® better, as new seed ob- dreds 0 f dollars value to our over-wise far- 
off to the curd. Then I commence to break tains good prices in the market. Quantity mer. — Fa. Farm Journal. 

it fine by hand, using a gentle pressure to seed f° be sown P er acre f° ur q ua rts, --—- 

separate the whey from the curd, and after either drilled or broad cast, harvested in FACIS ABOUT MILE, 

it is evenly and finely broken, the steam is J U W or August. Crop to be kept clean by . — 

let on and the heat raised to 102 or 105°. hoeing. Af harvest, the plants are careful- CrEa^m cannot rise through a gicat depth 
The whole is kept moving while heating, ly pulled, bound in small bundles and set of milk. If milk is therefore desired to re- 
The steam is then taken off and the curd to dry; when quite dry, a woman takes a tain its cream for a time, it should be put 
remains in the scalding whev for 30 minute® bundle in each hand and shakes the heads into a deep, narrow dish; and U it be de- 
™ tte wWTginto a sheet; they are then setup again, aired to free it most completely of cream, it 
which is known by feeling or tasting. The a nd have another shaking after another should be poured into a broad flat dish not 
remainder of the whey is then taken from drying, and the seed is cleaned in the field much exceeding one inch in depth. The 
the curd and the curd is left to cool for 10 when it is at once fit for the market and evolution of cream is facilitated by a rise, 
or 15 minutes; then it is taken into the sink for crushing, an operation which is perform- and retarded by a depression of tempera- 
where the salt is worked in at the rate of ed in a few minutes. The cultivation of ture. At the usual temperature of the 
one pound of salt to 50 of cheese, (I use the poppy is neither expensive or laborious, dairy, 50 deg. Farenheit, all the cream will 
the imported Liverpool salt.) It is then ranks next to the beet in point of profit, probably rise in 36 hours but at 70 deg, 
put into the hoop and pressed for 24 hours, and the ease with which the crop may be it will perhaps all rise in half that time; and 
I apply a pressure of from 7 to 8 tons turned into money is amongst the strongest when the milk is kept near the freezing 

rr J r fotollro Oi-n nf I nAinf tlwi wi riHA VPTU fclOW V. htt- 


FACTS ABOUT MILE. 


Cream cannot rise through a great depth 


x : r . , txti SUOSiHUie; muon oi iue cuwuj 

ed but for a single year. Where there are Franee u tbus adulterated . the 
considerable quantities of fresh meat, milk cate used for manure being 

and butter used, or marketed, they are in- ., , _, 

valuable. The ice-house should be located & 


construction, it may be made quite an or- wb ich can be raised with but little 
nament to the establishment, without any and the • ld of 6eed is very l arge . 
abridgment of its efficacy, so iar as regards ■ 

the more important uses to which it is or- The oil is expressed in the sam 


weight to each cheese. of its claims to notice. The stalks are of point, the cream will rise very slowly, be- 

b .1. . . _ no use but to burn, and return little to the cause it becomes partially solidified. 

ICE HOUSES. land in the shape of manure, but the cakes, j n we t and cold weather the milk is less 

„ - T 77 i . , which remain after the oil is expressed, are r i cb than in dry and warm; and on this ae- 

Eveey farmer should have an ice-house. food for cattle and she r ep , and are count more cll ’ e8 e is obtained in cold than 

The cost o erecting and filling it, is a mere $2 200 lbs ._ the quantity of hwarm.thoughnotthunderv.weather.- 

trifle and there are few farmers who would cakes per ace about 130 lbs. These cakes The 6ea ' son U as its effects-the milk, in 
not find the advantages of one of these when F dand re pared, are used to sprin „ is supposed to be best for drinking, 
cheap edifices, greatly to exceed the ex- adu , ter b ate choco , ateb of which it is a good a ^ d h g ence if wou l d be best for calves; in 
pense even were e ene s o e receiv substitute; much of the chocolate used in summer it is best suited for cheese; and in 
ed but for a single year. Where there are ^ adu ]t er ated; the pulverized autumn , lhe butt er keeping better than that 

considerable quantities of fresh meat, milk ^ used for manure , bei d YiUed with of the sammcr; cows less frequendy milked 
and butter used, or marketed, they are in- ^ wi(h . ric her milk and conse- 

valuable. The ice-house should be located . , 1 ” b , .. 

in some eligible position near the dwelling- To the above list of oil producing seeds quent y more u r * . 5 ^ , , 

house, and with a little taste and care in the might be added the common Sunflower, richer t an ie evening 1 


mi gill ue auueu tuuuuuu uuuuunw, , ;n; . it h * 

f , , • , -At. 1. A VAAi a 1 1 drawn milk of each milking, at all times 

which can be raised with but little trouble, and geftgong> ia richer than the first drawn, 

and the yield of seed is very large. wb i c h i 3 the poorest. 


The weight of a barrel of flour should 
be at least 214 pounds. Flour barrels, to 


the more important uses to which it is or- The oil is expressed in the same man- 7 T T ^ v, i x 

dinarily applied. The cellar is always a ner as that from flax seed, and is said to be Tiie weig o a arre , 

, , d j be at least 214 pounds. Diour Darrels, to 

bad place in which to keep fresh meat, as o{asuperior qua r lty ; either for the same ba serv iceable, generally weigh 20 and even 

the air is rarely fresh, and few are careful e s as linseed, or as a lamp oil. Hav- 22 pounds, to which must always be added 

ratherTshot-Gcn’rr yW fog forgotten the quantity of oil produced I 96 P pounds of flour, which would make 

__!__ from a bushel of seed, I cannot, just now, the gross weight of a barrel of flour 216 or 

Fattening Poultry. — Coop up poultry ma ke a statement in figures, but I am sure 218 pounds, 
to fatten, and they will do well up to 12 or lbat tbe yield is suffle ieut to make the cul- Tq 0Mn from crowding, it is only 

aj s. eep em in ie coops ej on ^ ure ^ be sun fl ow -er a profitable source of J ngcgg ga ry to lengthen tbe yoke often, in 
that time, and feed them as much as you e ° no 

like, they will grow leaner every day until income. In our country there are a great extreme eases, from 12 to 18 inches longer 

they grow a skinful of bones, and die. many means, for acquiring the “ needful,” than those usua y worn. er. 















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



A CHAPTER UPON PEARS. 


From the Western Horticultural Review. 

The Pear tree has in general a most lux¬ 
uriant growth in this immediate region, but 
has of late been much subject to blight. 
Many choice and vigorous trees have perish¬ 
ed, and cultivators have, in all their experi¬ 
ments, given it as their opinion, that thorough 

> mulching with straw is the most effectual 
! preventive known. As our native varieties 
| have been the longest grown here, I will 
1 furnish your readers with a list of those 

> cultivated successfully. As yet the supply 
’ is not abundant, but is becoming more so 
; every season. The fruit bears a high price 

and finds quick sale. 

OslancL’s Summer, or Summer Virgalieu 
—ripens early in August—is of a delicate 
and rich flavor, and nearly equal to the 
Fall or true Virgalieu. Is juicy, and much 
sought after. It had its origin in Wayne 
county, N. Y. All who cultivate gardens 
should have it. 

Bartlett— ripens in September—is an uni¬ 
versal favorite, and has been found fully 
equal here to those grown in the vicinity of 
Boston. They are, as yet, quite scarce, and 
command high prices. Tree of handsome 
shape, and the fruit juicy and of a musk 
flavor. It should be one of all lists. 

Seckcl— small sized but delicious, and 
no less a favorite because small. Tree bears 
well, fruit very scarce in the market. 

Stevens' Genesee— originated in Ontario 
or Monroe County, N. Y. Grows to a good 
size, roundish in shape, and when ripe is 
of a beautiful yellow color—somewhat spot¬ 
ted with brown specks. It needs to be 
eaten as soon as ripe, for it commences to 
decay at the core, and is deceptive in its 
appearance on that account. Tree vigorous, 
but frequently blights. Ripe in Septem¬ 
ber and October. 

Onondaga, or Swan's Orange —Tree said 
to have originated near Syracuse, N. Y.,— 
fruit grows to a large size, of a rich golden 
color when ripe, and very juicy. It is not 
as sweet as many pears, but of a good fla¬ 
vor. Tree vigorous,—the fruit is ripe in 
October and November. 

Virgalieu, in Philadelphia known as But¬ 
ter, and as St. Michael in Boston. This excel¬ 
lent fruit grows to good size, is high flavor¬ 
ed and juicy, and combines every quality 
necessary. It has all the world for its ad¬ 
mirers, and has been known to bring eigh¬ 
teen to twenty dollars per barrel in New 
York city,—picked early it is a long time 
ripening during October and November. 

Oswego Beurre— Had its origin at Oswe¬ 
go, N. Y.,—it is of rather small size—very 
juicy, with brownish color, and is one of 
the choicest. Tree said to be hardy,— 
ripe in October, and keeps well. 

Thus I have given you a list of native 
fruits, some of which you will see had their 
origin in the State of New York. 

The world has hardly produced better. 
Beginning with the “Virgalieu” for the 
best, and ending with the “ Stevens’ Genes- 
see,” we tell your readers few can be bet¬ 
ter. We do not neglect the foreign fruits; 
our nurserymen by their catalogues show 
they have all approved kinds for sale, and 
I wish in this connection, to refer to the 
fact that our townsman, Ellwanger & Bar¬ 
ry, boast with no little pride of the substan¬ 
tial premium they receive^ for their ex¬ 
hibition of Bears at your recent Horticul¬ 
tural fair. I should do injustice to my own 
feelings not to mention Ellwanger & Barry, 
Samuel Moulson, J. Ryan & Co., A. Frost 
A Co., John Donnelan, Bissell & Hooker, 
King A Dawe, John J. Thomas, and W. R. 

Shith, who are importers of all foreign 
varieties of trees, plants, etc., and who are 
extensive growers of the native trees of our 
own country. 

Truly, J. H. Watts. 

Rochester, New York, Aug. 1851. 


garden for two seasons. The ground has 
been kept free from weeds and the plow 
has been run two or three times through 
the rows. 

A few days ago we gathered some very 
fine cranberries from these vines. The ber¬ 
ries had not been injured by the frost.— 
They were made into as rich a sauce as we 
have ever tasted. And though the sum¬ 
mer was exceeding dry the berries were 
quite as large as when the vines were in a 
wet meadow. The vines are spreading 
slowly and would cover the ground in a 
few years if we would let them, but we in¬ 
tend to have room for the plow to run be¬ 
tween the rows and let the vines spread in 
the rows from hill to hill. 

We cannot say what quantity might be 
produced per acre, but we are confident 
that the common meadow cranberry may 
be grown on any of our garden plats.— 
Mass. Ploughman. 



THE SMALL LEAVED THIBAUDIA. 

( Thibaudia microphylla. Lindl.) 


Sp. Char.— An evergreen shrub, with furrowed smooth 
branches. Leaves roundish oblong, blunt or refuse, 
coriaceous, veiniess, nearly sessile, with a few minute 
scattered hairs on the underside. Peduncles solitary, 
axilliary, one flowered, erect, mucli longer than the 
leaves. Corolla conical, with a very small 5-leaf ori¬ 
fice. 

An evergreen shrub, now growing in the 
nursery of Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, who 
have raised it from seeds gathered in Peru 
by Mr. William Lobb. It is said by him to 
have been found at an elevation of 12,000 
feet, and to bear scarlet flowers. In his 
dried specimens they appear to be deep 
purple. The small leathery dark green 
leaves resemble those of the Box tree, and 
give the species a peculiar neat appearance 
It will probably prove to be a hardy green¬ 
house plant.— Gardeners' Chronicle. 


TEA CULTURE. 


HIGHLAND CRANBERRIES. 


Cranberries in a low meadow are a 
very uncertain crop as the frost strikes 
there sooner than on high grounds and the 
fruit is spoiled after it is half grown, or the 
shoots, that come out in June, are nipped 
so hard that they bear no fruit. 

We have therefore made an attempt to 
introduce the meadow cranberry into our 
home garden, which has a sandy loam for 
a soil and is as tree from moisture, as al¬ 
most any of our soils are in Middlesex Coun¬ 
ty. Two years ago we struck half a dozen 
rows across the garden fifteen rods along; 
we ran the plow twice for one row, turn¬ 
ing the furrows away from each other and 
leaving a dead furrow in which we put a 
few loads of peat mud. a 

This was covered up by hauling back the 
furrows and making the surface even. A 
small quantity of manure was spread on the 
surface and vines were taken from a wet 
cranberry meadow. The mode of trans¬ 
planting was this. A sharp spade was 
used to cut sods from six to eight inches in 
breadth. These sods were set in the gut¬ 
ters made in the garden, the surface of the 
sods being even with the surface of the 
garden, borne of the sods were transplant¬ 
ed in the fall and some in the sprino\— 
I he plants have now been growing in the 


The last accounts in regard to the pro¬ 
gress of the tea plant in South Carolina, 
under the cultivation of Junius Smith, LL. 
D., stated that the experiment was working 
finely. The following extract of a letter 
from that gentleman, under date of July 4, 
shows that he has met with final success— 
an experiment to which he has devoted a 
large fortune: 

“ I have now before me a pot of fresh 
green tea from my own plantation—the 
first I have enjojed. Having no experi¬ 
mental evidence, in this country, of the ef¬ 
fect of curing by solar heat only, contrary 
to the Chinese, Indian and Javan mode of 
curing by fire and roasting in iron kettles, 
I felt some reluctance to exposing this, my 
first experiment, to the public gaze, and 
therefore conducted the whole, from the 
picking of the leaves to drinking the tea, 
in a private way. I am much gratified 
with the result of this, my first effort in 
manufacturing American tea. The drying 
is so simple that any farmer in the Union 
can make his own tea, with the same cer¬ 
tainty and with the same ease as he can 
make his own bread. 

“ The fragrance is not so high as import¬ 
ed Hyson tea, but the taste is far more pure 
and clean in the mouth, although it leaves 
the stamp of fresh made tea, or rather, a 
tea from a fresh leaf. It has not the slight¬ 
est disagreeable laste, but has a full, deli¬ 
cious flavor, indicating, in an eminent de¬ 
gree, perfect purity, and the presence of a 
sweet, refreshing beverage. Connoisseurs 
will, perhaps, measure the quality of my 
tea by their own, to which they are accus¬ 
tomed. But the comparison will not hold 
good. My tea is so peculiar, as I always 
use it in the Chinese way, without sugar or 
milk, and have the taste of the tea only, 
and can not easily be mistaken in the flavor 
and true properties of the tea. If the tea 
be good any thing and every thing added 
to it is a detriment. If bad, use as much 
sugar and milk as will neutralize the bad 
qualities, and leave nothing but the taste 
of sugar and milk. I do assure you that I 
am so delighted with my pot of tea, that'I 
have drank of it half a dozen times whilst 
writing this article, and nearly exhausted 
the tea pot. My black tea plants, since 
their removal in April, have grown much 
slower than the green tea plants. Indeed, 
the green tea plant is a much more hardy 
plant than the black. 



MAKE AND PRESERVE SAUSAGES. 


As the season is now at hand when Saus¬ 
age-making will be in vogue, we are sure 
such of our house-keepers who may not be 
acquainted with the following mode of pre¬ 
serving them, will thank us for the infor¬ 
mation. It comes from a gentleman of this 
county—Mr. E. Croasdale—who we are in¬ 
formed is well posted up in such matters, 
and who, we are sure, will have no objec¬ 
tion to find his recipe in the Housekeeper’s 
Department of the Germantown Telegraph, 
especially when we deem it of as much val¬ 
ue to each head of a family, as a year’s 
subscription: 

Seasoning Sausage Meat.— “My mode 
of seasoning sausage meat for 20 years, 
has been as followsFor one hundred 
pounds of meat, 1^ pounds of fine salt, G 
ounces of black pepper, powdered, and 3-^ 
ounces of sage. For market or immediate 
use, a little more salt might be added. 

And now for preserving them. Imme¬ 
diately after the meat is seasoned, make it 
up into small cakes, (say as large as the 
top of a tea-cup,) and fry them in the usual 
manner until nearly done—or quite done 
I think best Then have clean small earth¬ 
en or stone pots ready, and pack the cakes 
in as closely as possible till nearly full, 
pouring in the fat that comes out in frying 
them—then put a weight on sufficient to 
keep them down until cold. If there is 
not enough fat fries out to cover them, sup¬ 
ply the deficit with clean melted lard.— 
When they are perfectly cold, it is best to 
put a little more melted lard on, as there 
will sometimes be cracks made in cooling 
— put a paper over them, and set them in 
a dry cool place, and they will keep from 
New-Years till after the next harvest as 
good as when put up, or very nearly so. 
They will keep, I suppose, as well in large 
pots as small ones, until they are opened. 
It is only necessary to warm them up for 
use.' Try it—there is no mistake in it. 1 
have proved it.” 

BREAD BAKED BY STEAM. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Nov. 11, 1851. 


The Plymouth papers contain an account 
of a new method of baking bread, which 
is in operation at Stonehouse, under the 
patent of Mr. Lee. The bread is pronounc¬ 
ed to be excellent, and superior to that 
baked on the old principle. A description 
of the process will notbe found uninteresting. 

When the loaves are moulded they are 
placed on carriages and conveyed on rail¬ 
ways into the ovens —which are made of 
cast iron, and placed one above another.— 
The doors being closed, the steam is then 
“ turned on ” from the boiler, and passing 
through a singularly formed coil of pipes, 
heated to a high degree in a furnace of re¬ 
markable construction, is, by opening the 
valves, admitted to the ovens. The baking- 
process, from the time of running in the 
carriages to drawing them out again occu- 
pying from half an hour to an hour and a 
half, according as the loaves vary in size. 
There are perforated pipes placed at equal 
distances inside the oven, by which means 
all parts are alike heated. The heat is kept 
within determinate thermometfic limits by 
the adjustment of the valves, and the de¬ 
gree ascertained by an indicator, the “bulb” 
being scarcely thicker than a cobweb, yet 
ranging from 120 to 800 Fah.— English 
paper. 

HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPER. 



Gatherings. — Ribbons of any color 
should be washed in cold soap suds and 
not rinsed. Iron them wet, and they will 
be stiff and nice as new, except some kinds 
of pink and blue, which will fade. These 
may be dyed to look as well as ever. Dip 
the blue in a little cold blue ink and water, 
and the pink in carmine, from a pink saucer, 
according to directions, and they will be 
perfectly restored. 

Marble fire places should not be washed 
with suds, it will, in time, destroy the polish. 
After the dust is wiped off) rub • the spots 
with a nice oiled cloth, then rub dry with 
a soft rag. 

When you rub the knobs of your doors, 
use a piece of paste board as large as your 
two hands, with a small hole large enough 
to just encirle the knob in the center, and 
a slit in the paper to let it in. This slip¬ 
ped on, will keep off all soil from the paint, 
and is a nice way of doing it.— Am. Ag. 

Washing Lace. —I have lately used this 
method of washing lace, lace collars, or cro¬ 
chet collars, and find that it not only makes- 
them look well, but saves much of the wear 
and tear of other washing:—Cover a glass 
bottle with calico or linen, and then tack 
the lace or collar smoothly upon it, rub it 
with soap, and cover it with calico. Boil 
it for twenty minutes in soft water; let all 
dry together, and the lace will be found 
to be ready for use. A long piece of lace 
must be wound round and round the bottle, 
the edge of each round a little above the 
last, and a few stitches to keep it firm at 
the beginning and end will be found suf¬ 
ficient, but a collar will require more tack¬ 
ing to keep it in its place. 


To B. F. Adams, of Bangor, Me., for improve¬ 
ment in cheese, butter, and bread cutters. • 

To David Anthony, Sen., of Springport, N. Y., 
for improvement in the construction of scythe 
fastenings. 

To B. F. Bee, of ILarwick, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in hand planes. 

To Jonathan Bean, of Montville, Me., for im¬ 
provement in screens for winnowing machines. 

To Daniel Drawbaugh, of White Hill, P. O., 
Pa., for improvement in stave jointing machines. 

To G. W. Perry, of Thompson, Ct., for im¬ 
provement in shuttle motions of looms. 

To Joseph Steger, of Itoxbury, Mass., (assign¬ 
or to Wm. Mitchell,) for improvement in ma¬ 
chines for cutting the soles of boots and shoes. 

To Ezekiel Booth and Ezra Ripley, Troy, N. 
Y., for improvement in car seats. 

To Alvan Clarke, of Cambridge, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in telescopes. 

I o J. C. Flint, of Boston, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in machines for cutting hides. 

To A. W. Johnson, of St. George’s, Del., for 
improvement in bending felloes. 

do Richard Kitson, of Lowell, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in eard grinders. 

lo William, Wm. II. &. H. J. Lewis, of New 
York, N. Y., for improvement in daguerreotype 
apparatus. 

To L. D. Livermore, of Hartford, Vt., for im¬ 
provement in coupling railroad cars. 

To A. J. Lousbury, of Somerville, Tenn., for 
improvement in abdominal supporters. 

To Levi Newcomb, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., 
for improvement in bedsteads. 

To Richard Rickey, of Rutland, O., for im¬ 
provement in horse collars. 

lo I. S. Stover, of Erwine, Pa., for improve¬ 
ment in grain kilns. 

d o Isaac Taylor, of New York citv, for improve¬ 
ment in frosting plates of glass. 

DESIGN. 

dob. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y., (assignor 
to North, Harrison & Chase, of Philadephia, Pa.,) 
for design for stoves. 

DECISIONS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Our patent laws recognize the principle 
that every new and useful improvement is 
patentable, and that the exclusive manufac¬ 
ture, use, and sale of the useful improve¬ 
ment, whatever it may be, belongs to the 
inventor or discoverer for 14 years. They 
also provide for the granting of a patent to 
the inventor of the improvement, upon 
proof of his discovery, and in order to car¬ 
ry out these provisions, and to protect the 
rights of patentees, by scrutinizing the 
claims of applicants, our Patent Office De¬ 
partment was instituted. In relation to all 
correspondence and action in connection 
with examinations of applications, the Com¬ 
missioner of Patents is alone recognized by 
law as responsible for the correct fulfillment 
of all duties in connection with his office, 
and the following is the law by which his 
conduct should be ruled. Sec. 7; Act. 1836: 

“ Ou filing an application (for a patent,) 
description, and specification, and the pay¬ 
ment of duty provided ($30,) the Commis¬ 
sioner shall make or cause to be made, an 
examination of the alleged new invention, 
or discovery, and if, on any such examina¬ 
tion the same has not been invented or dis¬ 
covered by another person, in this country, 
before the applicant, or that it had not been 
patented nor described in any printed pub¬ 
lication in this or any foreign country, nor 
had been in use or on sale with the appli¬ 
cant’s consent (two years before application 
for a patent—Sec. 7, Act 1839,) if the 
Commissioner shall deem it to be sufficient¬ 
ly useful and important, it shall be his duty 
to issue a patent therefor. But whenever, 
on sueh examination, it shall appear that 
the applicant was not the first inventor or 
discoverer thereof, or that any part claimed 
as new had before been invented, or dis¬ 
covered, or patented, or described, in any 
printed publication, or that the description 
is defective and insufficient, he shall notify 
the applicant thereof, giving him, briefly, 
such information and references as mag 
be useful in judging of the propriety of re¬ 
newing his application, or of altering his 
specification.” 

This is the law, plain and clear; we in¬ 
tend only to speak of that part of it respect¬ 
ing “ the references which may be useful 
to an applicant in judging of the propriety 
of renewing his application.” It is plain 
that the law demands of the Commissioner 
of Patents, that when he rejects an applica¬ 
tion for a patent, he shall (briefly, to be sure) 
give his reasons for so doing; and his refer¬ 
ences must not be so brief as to unfit the 
applicant from judging of the propriety of 
renewing his application. This duty is not 
always performed according to law, as the 
following rejection and reference will show: 

U. S. Patent Office, Oet. 39, 1851. 

Sir:— Your claims to letters patent for 
alleged improvements in Endless Chain 
Horse-Powers have been examined, and are 
found to present nothing new or patentable. 
See rejected application filed by P. McKin¬ 
ley for Horse-Power. 

* Yours, respectfully, Taos. Ewbank. 

-, Esq. 


We have not given the name of the re¬ 
jected applicant in this case, but have mere¬ 
ly presented the letter to show how unjustly 
he has been treated, and to show that the 
Commissioner of Patents has not complied 
with the provisions of the law. How can 
this applicant by the above reference, form 
any opinion of what P. McKinley’s inven¬ 
tion is? Where is he to look for this P. 
McKinley: in the Highlands of Scotland, 
or on the plains of Ireland ? And the ref¬ 
erence is so cool—“ see rejected application 
of P. McKinley." Now there is no way 
to see this rejected application, but by a 
journey to Washington, or else by paying 
five or six dollars to the Patent Office for a 
copy of it, and, after all, as it frequently 
happens, the claims of the two may be to¬ 
tally different; and perhaps P. McKinley 
was rejected because some other person was 
rejected, and he because of some other,— 
in which event he might be obliged to or¬ 
der $20 worth of copies from the office be¬ 
fore arriving at the real case on which he 
was rejected. 

Ibis is a misty, unsatisfactory way of do¬ 
ing government business. Inventors do not 
want such references —they are a mockery 
and an insult to American citizens, and they 
contravene the plain language of our Pa¬ 
tent statutes. Any person can see, at once, 
how inefficiently the duties of the Patent 
Office are performed, for the above is not a 
solitary case; hundreds of such references 
are given, and no clue afforded to the appli¬ 
cants of judging respecting the correctness 
or incorrectness of decisions in their cases. 
Inventors are often compelled, at groat ex¬ 
pense, to go to Washington, in order to get 
that satisfaction which the law demands^of 
the Commissioner to be given by letter. — 
We speak for justice to our inventors, and 
for the fulfillment of our laws; poor inven¬ 
tors cannot afford to pay for expensive copies 
of applications, nor for journeys to the Pa¬ 
tent Office. The principal design of the 
Patent Office, as now instituted, is to give 
correct information to applicants, and enough 
of it, to enable them to form a good judg¬ 
ment of the nature of the inventions to 
which they were referred. 

The above kind of references are not only 
illegal, but show a thick-headedness on the 
part of the Patent Office. No one is satis¬ 
fied with them, hence a correspondence is 
commenced, and naturally, on the side of 
the applicant, with no good feelings, and 
this causes a great deal of extra labor to 
the office. The Examiners complain of be¬ 
ing over-worked by their six hours of labor 
daily, while at the same time, they mio-ht, 
by including in the letter of rejection a short 
extract from the specification referred to, 
of the part which bears upon the question, 
in cases like the above, at once give not 
only satisfaction, but save themselves furth¬ 
er trouble. A fair rejection by the Patent 
Office always gives satisfaction. 

We have brought up this subject as a 
matter of duty, and our citizens will at once 
perceive that we have said nothing unrea¬ 
sonable, and that for us to be silent in such 
a case, is to be guilty of not doing our duty 
as advocates and protectors of inventore 
rights, and the privileges of American citi¬ 
zens.— Scientific American. 

Glass Facings for Buildings. —A cor¬ 
respondent of the London Builder suggests 
the substitution of glass for the stone fa¬ 
cings of buildings; not translucent or crystal 
glass, but glass ground, of the requisite 
thickness and strength. Such a material, 
he adds, would not absorb the dust and 
smoke constantly floating in the air; but 
every shower would wash them off, and 
buildings would look as fresh and new as 
ever. And as glass, from recent improve¬ 
ments, can be moulded to any shape, almost 
as perfectly as if cut, the most exqusite 
Gothic and other ornaments could be pro¬ 
duced. 


Improved Corn Sheller.— Mr. John 
Van Horn, of Magnolia, Putnam Co., Ill., 
has invented a new and useful improvment 
in Corn Shellers and separators, for which 
he has taken measures to secure a patent, 
which consists in the employment of an in¬ 
clined shoot so arranged as to allow the 
shoe to be placed sufficiently high that it 
allows a box or sack to be placed under¬ 
neath a spout, and dispenses with the use 
of elevatora 

Another American Sculptor.— There 
is a young American artist now in Florence, 
named Randolph Rodgers, who has given 
premise of being one of our greatest artists. 
He has modeled a work called Ruth the 
Gleaner, which is considered to be the first 
work in sculpture recently brought before 
the world. The drapery is said to be fault¬ 
less, and the whole design exhibits great 
genius. 


Machine for Pulling Flax.— We learn 
that Mr. S. B. Goss, of Newark, Rock Co., 
Wis., has invented a machine for pulling 
flax, by which it is asserted that, with 2 
horses working it, no less than 20 acres can 
be pulled in one day. We hope this is as 
represented, but the day’s work mentioned 
is a large statement, indeed. 

Zinc Milk Pans are highly commended. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


0cmc.atx.oual. 


BY L. WETHER ELL. 


RHETORICAL RULES. 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. work in 10 days, how long will it take 5 

- men to do the same? Without making J 

About the year 1821, Warren Colburn ar) y statement in proportions, tne skilful 
published his little work entitled Intellect- arithmetician would say, It will take 5 men 
ual Arithmetic. It was indeed a small book four-fifths as many, or 8 days; and the well- 
in point of bulk, but the matter which it instructed learner would say, If 4 can do it 



A BIRD STORY. 

A little while before sunset I observed 


extensive and careful reading of authors this communication; and an eminentteach 
eminent for their simplicity and elegance of er has said that it was the omy perfect sci 

style. But he should be careful not to im- otitic book he had overseen In this worl 
.... . e . the author earned out the plan which hat 

bine* a habit of imitation, as is too often the . , • ,, . - nra , tic( 


a question in the “ Double ttuieot inree/ - 

If 10 men make 4 rods of fence in 5 days, strongly from the east, he manifested no 
how long will 50 men require to make 30 signs of impatience. I was struck by tne 


thirty-fourths or days, to make 30 rods. 
These examples show that proportions, 


- ' \ . . • r) v . 11- I Ul'&U CAiUiipica OIIUVY wicib upui uivnio, 

faults which are apparent in the worts uri- • in “Biber’s Memoirs of 1 estalozzi and his bowever US eful they may be found in Ge- 

der his consideration; for “no person is great Plan of Education.” , oraetry and some other departments of 


amining the beauties, and shunning the the reader will find a pretty good account These examples show that proportions, lod g in S- What could he be waiting for¬ 
feits which are apparent in the worts un- in “Biber’s Memoirs of Pestalozzi and his howeV(jr use f u f t hey may be found in Ge- f « r there was a sort of watchfulness about 

der his consideration; for “no person is great Plan of Education.” , oraetry and some other departments of the little fellow, that soon caused me to lay 

lu , imit .tion ” Erlor t0 , tlie P ubll f ltlon ct Golburn s Mathematics, are by no means necessary in aside my first supposition—he had evident 

’ Every writer has a peculiar manner of Yeans of ruleYfheYYsonlTfor Aruhm £ uc ’ h 1S ver - y true ; that , rules ly selected his present quarters as a tempo- 

expressing his conceptions, which is termed w hich were nearly as much a mystery to } ia y e been given above, and, if the rules of rary and partial protection from the storm 

his style; as a plain, neat, elegant, flowery, the learner, as the mode of calculating an onion are evt;r us ’ ed> tbat { s the very during an interval calculated upon, 

or sublime style. Perspicuity and precis- eclipse of the sun was to the natives of Jbing that should be done; for without such For half an hour I watched pretty stead- 
i... ...... 'only necessary for a plain or neat America, when Columbus first landed on an induction, the reasons for the rules are fly. Meanwhile the sun had set and the 

. . ‘ ~ its shores. ir/uv-tr rarnlir /inrrmvp.hpndprl Mfimv nt.VlPr 1 _:___:__ 1 


by imitation.” 

Every writer has a peculiar manner of 


or sublime style. Perspicuity and precis- eclipse of the sun was to the natives o t bing that should be done; 
ion are'only necessary for a plain or neat America, when Columbus first lande on an induction, the reasons 

style, while the elegant, flowery, and sub- Common fractions were esteemed es- I a rts of Arithmetfc mChfo 
lime, admit of the degree of ornament sig- pec ially unintelligible and refractory; and . tl h i quhiect'rest 
hilled by their names. m a highly popular treatise it was gravely 

The arrangement of the members of said, that vulgar fractions weie so difficult un fl e rstand; but I forbear, 

sentences should be made in a manner to ^ tQ the learner wit £ them, es- What then, is the infere 

suit the subject and style, and particular c j a p y as ever y operation involving frac- with regard to teaching Ai 
care should be taken that the periods end tions could be so easily performed by means (<nt ) tlls > ,a ie < j flrn 

with an appropriate cadence. In a long of decimals, lo the extreme difficulty in J. of Ques , 


What is life but self-denial. 

Daily care and daily trial: 

Hopes that lead us blindly on. 

And vanish ere the goal he won! 

What is life but toil and sorrow, 

Still renewed with each to-morrow; 

Toil that speeds the frame’s decay, 

Whilesorrow wears the heart away! 

Toil! And is there then no cure? 

Live we only to endure? 

Hoping still and still believing. 

Belief and hope alike deceiving? 

Pause. The trial soon is o’er: 

Olliers too luve toiled before, 

And the blessings that we see 
Are the fruits they won for thee. 

Won.’mid struggling hopes and fears, 

Won by sacrifice and tears; 

As they labored, labor thou, 

And thou shalt rest as they do now. 

DEEP THINKING. 

In speaking of the action of thinking we 


o j i i . DH3 JiUoCwcc*, wiiUyii aiuiusii any umiu uau * » \ i r j • r . 

said, that vulgar fractions were so difficult un( j ers tand; but I forbear. friend. At last I raised my eyes just in * a y s ^ roa ^ foundation lor great pur- 

to understand, that it was hardly worth the what then is the inference to he drawn time to see another ground-bird flit close poses and exalted ends. For the thinking 
while to trouble the learner with them es- w ; t jJ regard to teaching ArfthmSic?E*!l by the place where the first one stood, man is ever a devoted man, mindful of the 
timispiiM hltlYi^uYerformed bv°means dent ty this; that the learner should be ex- which latter followed on the instant, and g reR t a ' ras °‘ existence. In view of the 


ercised upon a well contrived and judicious - both flew away towards a distant woodland j naany mutual relations ^ Inch we sustain to - 
ly arranged series of questions in Intellect- , u ad the sweet littfo bird waited for I ward each other as responsible beings, the 


epntnnr'p thp lono-est members and most question, it is to be hoped that no teacher J ‘ » j , , , A So long had the sweet little bird waited for ward each other as responsible beings, tne 

sentence, the longest m.inbers and most q woulclat th epresenttime ual Arithmetic, until e understands and » makinff idea is naturally suggested to the unvitiated 

sonorous words should be employed in tne - . . , , can rapidly perform all kinds of operations Ils compamuu, mcuuug ngut ut urn storm, j bo 

conclusion. Lively sensations should be X^the^tarner ^ undeisLds the pertaining to the subject; after which he and sacredly keeping its engagement to understanding, How can I d.scaarge each 

expressed in words which are animated; ture „„Vs!..uificancy of them, are as easily may be put into Wntten; Arithmetic, with stay till the other came,-and as they flew pecuhar obligation, and best dev,dope and 

. .. - iiii lcar.™.. i ° i tT i ^ this special proviso, that when he meets wnnf u t <5 lir mn«P pipL carry out in person, and among my iellows, 

while such as are melancholy and gloomy, managed as any other numbers. Under u .t - ’ . gaily away to tne wooos, i suppose eacn ^ j t ’ . . ; 

ia slow measure, and long words. ' the old system of Arithmetic, it was tho’t Jbe^mmediate y candeYback and cheerful and happy-the for one waiting, the promptings of a spirit of lofty enter- 

Fiourative language insists of tropes, premature for a lad to commence the sub- £ p” s the other for being waited for, P— and truth ? 1 b tins tmpon.nl ques- 

metaphors, similes, and allegories. The J“ ct unul hc A ha , d r ? aohed " of reasoning on small numbers; and when -I read not long since that a country Hon there can be but a single mode ol ar- 

drei when a word is used in a sense con- _ II"! .ml.! he has made himself master of the several abounding in coppice, also abounds in birds, riving at the answer. And that is, by 


in slow measure, and long words. the old sy 

Figurative language consists of tiopes, premature 
metaphors, similes, and allegories. The ^years. 
first, is when word is used in a sense con- considerin 


managed as any other numbers. Under •»> special proviso^ that when he meets gaily away to the woods, I s, 

the old system of Arithmetic.it was tho’t wit l any serious i cu y in . e reasoning, f e ] tc i ieer f u ] anc l happy —thefor 
J p , , . .i l he should be immediately earned back, and , , , , . . . . 

premature for a lad to commence the sub- • d . Der form the same nrocesses the otlier for bein S waited for. 

ject until he had reached the age of 12 or d ^ ,, , ^ / _T read not lonfT since th 

J , ,.-i i & i of reasoning on small numbers and when —I ieaa not long since in 

14 jcaih. .lii will goo ieason, pei laps, be bas made himself master of the several abounding in coppice, also aboi 


the discouragements under 


trary to its or 


i(final meaning; the second which he would be obliged°to labor; for it St <'ps, he may then resume the question I must plant, as soon as possible, at a con- earnest,deep and active thought-a mature 


~ , . . i i i . . i II VVIHCI1 iiau uuua^iunuu lijc 

and third are comparisons—the former be- requires considerable tact and no small de- 

in,, expressed in a shorter form than the gree of patience to apply,, rule and carry 
° 1 , , , . -it out its details, when the learner can see no t“ e rnore aavancca seno 

hitter; and the last, is a continued meta- reas0n for what he is doing. But after the set times for exercises in 

phor. A grert fault is often committed by intellectual system was introduced, it was department, as a halt a d f 


which had occasioned the difficulty. venient distance from my dwelling a thicket deliberation of the various objects that ex- 

Some teachers adopt the practice, with of fche var i et j es 0 f our f orest trees> an d ert a greater or less influence upon our lives 
the more advanced scholars, of assigning . . .. . . . , . , . , nn .i „ n l,, ,, Y Utun<v 

set times for exercises in the intellectual mvlte a11 the sm S in g blrds to corae and a » d o n human existence 
rLum.rtmnnt as a. half a dav nr an hour in build their nests there,.and sing in quiet But deep thinking implies earnest acting. 


phor. A grert fault is often committed by ““jm was introduced it wVs department, as a half a day or an hour in build their nests there,.and sing in quiet But deep thinking implies earnest ac mg. 

expressing a resemblance that is not ap- fo un( p not only that children from six to each week. This practice will effect much, and safety their sweet and thrilling notes of Let an individual give careful, rational in- 
„ ..U .ill. Acirncp cnhiVfit mLi-Iu nlH oonld mak e ranid nroerress but I would by no means neglect thatpre- Dra ise and thanksgiving to the great and telligent thought to any principle, and lus 


Dac ent at all; as, in some abstruse subject? eight years old could make rapid progress but I would by no means neglect thatpre- praise and thanksgiv 
j iofi lancniacre IIvDerbole is often com- in numbers, but also that the study was viously mentioned, of carrying the learner g 0od Creator. 

. ‘ ° ° , ■'^i, , , t one of the most interesting that could occu- back to hrst principles. Indeea, Anthme- ciaymount Farm, n. y., : 

mitted by writers who allow themselves to n q nd " tic is most rapidly learned by learning slow- --- 


od Creator. S. Luther. actions will be characterized and influenced 

iiaymount Farm, N. y., Nov., 1851. by that principle. Wiiat stupenduous tho’t 

; imiwu r* ” 1 ,1W “Vr" t " py the child’s mind. ; 1C . 1S most Jeara, . u « sluw - ' - — —r?--• must have revolved in the mind of Colum- 

be carried away by a subject not worthy of Inte lle Ct ual Arithmetic continued to grow ly m one sense, that 1S , by thoroughly learn- THE TOUCAN. •, fn 

their highest efforts. Apostrophe is an ad- in favor, and became one of the most prom- ing each step before advancing to the next. These bir ds are alike distinguished for ’/ j W1 ° , * ‘ 

dress to a person who is absent or dead, as inent parts of common education. Many In this resp.-ct it much resembles music.- the singulari ty of their forms and the splen- civilized man. M hat grand ideas must have 

if he were really present. Personification, is people, educated after the old fashion, still A gentleman in Europe, by the injunctions dor ()f & their p i umage , aS well as the enor- g lowed 111 Suul <jf !l Newton, that he 

i . l- • nimvrtt.t.niMinnt.Anwiniis retained the prejudices, but when they wit- of his teacher, praebe d tlnee years on pre- raous aild apparently disproportionate size should reveal the occult laws of the plane- 

i, i,-n v<- ill' 1 !l ' ‘ nessed the exercises, they were utterly as- paratory lessons only , nevei having played their beaks. On account of their natu- tary universe. The groat inventions of the 

In comparisons, wc should not make t„„ ish ,, d at the mathematical power acqui- a tune, he was much surprised to find that ra , timidit y, and thesolitudeof their haunts, Iires ont and former noes, have been the re¬ 
use of vulgar objects, which are obvious to V ed by quite y-oung children It is said he could ptaji, at^8lgh any of thethey have been until of late years but little ^ of de and oft draes pilin f„] thought, 

the commonest capacities without any ef- that when the bchool Committee of Boston operas, t , j m A uiunuie, lo. ? e l.i . known to naturalists. , , , , . 

f at understanding. In a subject of im- heard the performances of the pupils in the and thorough drilling in the simplest ele- Thig inoludes not less than twenty- Evl1 thougl.ts too have had their sway.- 
f*. , • , • Grammar Schools, their astonishment was pients will certainly insure power and facil- species, of which the “white-breasted Ambition lias heaped the earth with inan- 

poi taucc (i taste, n it, * v «i.i * 1 sn areat. that thev doubted whether the ity in the sequel, jfass. ]euche>. trmr>un” (rn.Tnnhnst.nx TirasiUen&ix.\ is the a-lad slain, and Avar ce and Malice brought 


THE TOUCAN. 


JWU iicibUiaiioio. _ . ... t 

.... . . . . . i ,i i . Evil thou<> its too have had their sway 

Ibis genus includes not less than twenty- AjlV1 _ ' ^ . J 


the strongest light, an antithesis, or con- w hole were not an exploit of mere memory, 
trast, should be used ; as beauty appears whether the scholars had not been so thor- 
more charming when constrasted with de-. ouglily drilled on the identical questions 
formity. In the prosecution of close and performed in presence of the examiners, 


Grammar Schools, their astonishment was nients w hl certainly insure^power and facil- species, of which the “white-breasted Ambition has heaped the earth wi 
so great, that they doubted whether the ity in the sequel. Mass. Teacher. toucan” (ramphastos Brasiliensis,) is the gled slain, and Avar ce and Malice 


th man- 


earnest reasoning, interrogations are very result </ each individual prob ,em; and their 
proper and convenient. A concise style doubt was removed only by one gentle 
should be used in books, and discourses to man’s making a new series of questions, and 


’ m the sequel. Mass. 1 cache?'. toucan” (ramphastos Brasiliensis,) is the gled slain, and Avarice and Malice brought 

—largest in size. The bird, when full grown, great calamities in their train. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. is about 2 1 inches in length from the tip of & Lp( . e person cultivate the powers of 

its beak to the extremity ol its tail. Its bill . . . ,. . , e , . , 

hk American Speaker: Being a collection of a]one j g full fone inches long, and in the deep thinking, connected with those of high 

P ,eoes 1,1 T )ros p* P; ,etr . y . and dialogue; designed sneciraen j s 0 f surpassing delicacy and moral action-of subjection in all things to 
for exercises in declamation, or for occasional live specimen it> oi auipaooing ucuoacy <mu ** . ° 

reading in Schools. By Charles Northend, elegance. This prodigious member is ex- the precepts ot light, — and a world ol new 


se and performed in presence of the examiners, American Speaker: Being a collection of a ] one is full nine inches long, and ini 

, ’ 'that they remembered the steps and the “SxSS live specimen is of surpassing delicacy , 


be printed; while what is to bespoken, finding that the children sol 
should be composed in a more diffuse style, Bie same facility with wh 
and the subject be placed in different lights sob e tbose m l * 1L text 1,00 

so as to be easily understood. The vehe- But <* ***> somI! P. ,acea ' ll " S ^ 
, . J seems to have been put in abeyance; for 

ment style is used when nature dnects, wbat rea s 0n , the writer of this article is un- 

when our imagination and passions are ab j e - (_ 0 sa y ; unless it be to save labor on 


leauiicrs turn &ouucuta. jlo uuutciiiis n -& & .. j . r i , f f 1 ^ ^ ^ 

variety of prose, poetry and dialogues. development to the organs of smell This, mg fo ™ 1,rd lhe o f ‘^ 

1 1 _ _ however, is but mere conjecture. ibe Every improvement ot our time, w hether in 

The Common School Book-Keeping: plumage is of shining black, while the science, politics, or religion, would be char- 

ti * . i -p • *ii feathers of the throat are of the finest tex- o^terized bv a higher spirit. — would tend 

by the same Author. Being a simple and A Kill „f acien , ^, 1 ’. . 1 , 

^ . , , , . , , , ure and purest white, lhe bill itself is ot fo t be elevation of the people m the scale 

practical system, by single entry; adapted verm fli on and yellow, beautifully blended f j tue and in tellio-ence. e. h. k. 


glowing. The requisites of eloquence are, the part of the teacher. This neglect, practical system, oy single entry, adapted verm flion and yellow, beautifully blended 0 f v i r tue and intelligence. e. h. k. 

solid argument, clear method, and an ap- wherever it occurs, is especially to be de- to the wants of mechanics, farmers and re- together; but these splendid tints fade 1 -—-- 

® 0 f s ’ 1Dcer ity i n the speaker with plored. There is, indeed, no royal road to tail merchants, with various forms of notes, shortly after the death of the bird. No The Lord’s Prayer, will ever continue 
5)Ca *' ‘ , , ' , ,, Arithmetic, but there is a road, which, per- r( . ce : nts orderP b ;n s and other useful mat- artificial means have as yet been devised to remain a model of heavenly aspiration, 

such graces of style and utterance as shall severed in _ will undeviatingly lead the pa- V ’ ’ ' for preserving them. This species is found It is l ispe d by the tender child upon its 


invite and command attention. The high- ben t learner to a clear and precise knowl- 


est degree of eloquence is the effect of e cfoe of its principles, and give him a cer Tnv Vatimp rnvfPnwi! akn on the 01 Aiarajo, ana is eageriy 0 f liappiness. It is uttered by the lull- ) 

passion tainty, rapidity, and facility, which will serve ^ ^ ™Yo^Wnirt ^uglit after by the natives, who prize its grown l Un, whom the busy cares of the f 

In tho pond net of a discourse or oration admirably the purposes of business life, and i ms is called tne luung writers Assist flesh f or lts tenderness and exqusite flavor. wor ld have rendered less sensible to spirit- 

j ’ , . f .. .. . . ’ lay the surest foundation for the entire su- ant, containing, in a condensed form, many T be toucans subsist for the most part upon ua ] yearnings, and he feels himself drawn 

we sbou emp oy le o owing ivisions. p ers j ruc t ure 0 f pure mathematics. things of importance to those learning to fruit, but when in a state of captivity, they nearer to heaven. It is whispered by the t 

The exordium, or introduction; the state- ' Bufc ag there may be some w ho doubt write composition, to which are added blank learn to eat flesh of all kinds. Their favor- venerable sire, when “the weight of the j 

ment and division of the subject; narration, tbe use 0 f the department of study under j eaves f or preserving copies of letters, es> Ee ^ oodAs tbe assab y berry, and their grasshopper has become a burden,” and his 

or explication; the reasoning or arguments; consideration, let us enter a little into de- ^ It also contains the characters ™ eth ^® f soul is fed as if with manna from on high ,.j 

the pathetic part, and the conclusion. It tail. Every mathematician knows that an- , , r , ,. , •, , They first seize the fruit in the extremity ol J n prosperity and adversity, in health and 

is not necessity that all these parts should alysis, when practicable, is the only proper used b >’ proofreaders, which, when learn- their beak, and by a sudden twitch throw sickness, in wealth and poverty, it is still the 

. “ , mode of formine rules. Now the analvti- ed, may be employed in correcting compo- it up several feet into the air, as it falls, same soul-refreshing fountain, whence is- 

e usec ’ or m . 1 ° er ^ re m OVV ? , cal or rather inductive processes of Intel- sitions. I be y catch it and swallow it entire, without sues the stream “ that flows fast by the or- ; 

The introduction should be suggested by lectua j Arithmetic not only lead the mind - the slightest attempt at mastication. They acles of God,” and from which, if a man 

the subject, and written in an easy and d i rec tl y and naturally to the rule, but, in a Dictation Exercises: By the same— confine themselves mostly to lofty trees, and dr j n k, he shall never thirst again.— Oer- < 

natural style. In the division of a subject, great many cases, supersede the necessity, containing many words of common use may be seen sitting on the^topmost branch- mantown Telegraph. 

care should be taken not to include one if not the utility; of the rule itself. who* orthography is difficult, intended for a Th* Joys of A™«.OK.-Cherish your \ 

part within anothet; as if we'should explain For the sake of illustration, let us take a rev iews in spelling, and designed to be pro- er whicb> if ex e rte d on their broadside, heart’s best affections. Indulge in the ; 

the advantages of virtue, and then of tem- question in proportion. women ui ^ ^ nounC ed by the teacher and written by the m jg bt considerably disturb their comfort warm and gushing emotions of filial, pa- , 

perance or virtue. The members of a ^d! willYo men bffildffi'oie’sim'I tTme? P u P iL A good aid in teaching the difficult and equanimity. . • rental and fraternal love. Think it not a ; 

division should exhaust the subject. A By proportions we have 2: 30: : 10: the’ art of spelling. They make their nests m the hollow of weakness 3od is ove. ove xod.eveiy 

.. . , .. e ., , c ) P 1 i. • j i in i r * j i _ . . c , , w old trees, which are accessible by means of body and every thing that is lovely. leach , 

climax, » the using of the members of a answer ; and 30 multiplied by 10, divided The above works are for sale by Wan- ^ ^ j in frm ( The fe. y0U r children to love; to love the rose-to ; 

period, one above another, till the expres- by 2, equals 15 U roa^, tne answer, me zee & Co>> Buffalo St., Rochester. male j but two eggs, on which she sits, love the robin-to love their parent—to \ 

sion is carried to its greatest height. statement and 1 10 ^ 0 fUjon ^resu ^rom a ---—- and with her formidable beak protruding love their God. Let it be the studied ob- : 

Addison says, when we wish to use a ns tames 0 hav^ neve^ entereef tbe stu- Wiiat makes a Man. —The longer I live, from the porthole of her fortress, she is able ject of their domestic culture to give them ,■ 


edge of its principles, and give him a cer 
tainty, rapidity, and facility, which will serve 
admirably the purposes of business life, and 


abundantly, at certain seasons of the year, mother’s lap, and it brings with it a calm 
on the Island of Marajo, and is eagerly 0 f happiness. It is uttered by the full- 
sought after by the natives, who prize its gr0 wn man, whom the busy cares of the 
flesh for its tenderness and exqusite flavor, world have rendered less sensible to spirit- 


care should be taken not to include one u not me u»,y,u u whose ortnograpny is auucuir, mtenaeu tor - b / 4nstinct overcoming a The Joys oe Affection.- Cherish your ! 

part within another; as if we should explain For the sake of illustration, let us take a revie ws in spelling, and designed to be pro- wer wh i cb> if ex erted on their broadside, heart’s best affections. Indulge in “the ; 

the advantages of virtue, and then of tem- question in proportion. women ui ^ ^ n0 unced by the teacher and written by the m j frbt considerably disturb their comfort warm and gushing emotions of filial, pa- , 
perance or virtue. The members of a ^ d g YilTsO men buildfo'UmsaY tTme? P u P iL A good aid in teaching the difficult and equanimity. . • rental and fraternal love. Think it not a ; 

division should exhaust the subject. A By proportions we have 2: 30: : 10: the’ art of spelling. They make their nests m the hollow of weakness jod is ove ^ove xo ( , eveiy 

.. . . .. p ,, , c ) P 1 i- 1 , , n •••,„. _ , , c , , w old trees, which are accessible by means of body and every thing that is lovely, leach - 

climax, » the using of the members of a answer; and 30 multiplied by 10, divided The above works are for sale by Wan- a amaU ; in (m J. The fe- your children to love; to love the rose-to : 

; period, one above another, till the expres- by 2, equals lot) rods, tne answer, me zee & Go>> Buffalo St., Rochester. male j but two e g gs> on which she sits, love the robin-to love their parent—to i 

| sion is carried to its greatest height. statement and tle sOiUjon^rcsu ^|^^ a -—-——- and with her formidable beak protruding love tlieir God. Let it be the studied ob- ) 

Addison says, when we wish to use a entereef the stu- Wiiat makes a Man. —The longer I live, from the porthole of her fortress, she is able ject of their domestic culture to give them 

. ous mstai ces, nave never emertu . , T effectually to repel all assailants,in the form warm hearts, ardent affections. Bind your 


metaphor, we should imagine the appear- dent ’ s m ind, and he is often ignorant of the the more certain lam that the great differ- 


\ : 6 . r r aent Semina, a ua n p P h tween men the great and the in- of monkeys, serpents, or other reptiles, who whole family together by these strong cords. 

ance it would make on canvass; and we fact that reasons can be given. To solve ence between men, tne great aim urn m ui mommy*, ae P , r ’ 0 a v™, M „„ n i t i,ni ton *t™ Rp 

can ..ben indue „f it. correctness. The the came question by analysis: If 2 men significant, » energy-.nvmcible de erm.n- may be disposed to invade her sacred You cannot_n.ake them: toe^ s ron Re 


can then judge of its correctness. The the same question by analysis: If 2 men significant, is energy invincioie aeiermin- may oe 

Drooerties most essential to a perfect sen- bui]d 10 rods ’ one man wiU bulld half aS ation— . an honest purpose once fixed and premises, 

properties most essential to pcrtect sen ^ g rods> in the same time> and 30 then victory. That quality will do any- 


ligion is love — love to God, and love to man. 


tence, are the following: clearness and pre¬ 
cision, unity, strength, harmony. All use¬ 
less words should be expunged. 


much, or 5 rods, in the same time, and 30 then vic o y. < 1 | There is a plant in South America, the We should not repine at ingratitude, for 

men will build 30 times ac much as one th. n 8- U,.t ,ea™ o? which are natural skeletons; the the Savior was denied by one°„f his disci- 

man, that is, 150 lods Again, let us take no . t j ed c ’ reatu ^ a ma f places between the vascular tissues never pies, betrayed by another, and in the dark 

a question m the Rule of Ihree Indirept, w < _ . L _:_hour of adversity deserted by all the rest. 


a question in the Rule ot Three indirect, win maae a twu-icj 
as it is called. If 4 men can do a piece of ‘ without it.— Goethe. 


being filled up. 


































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU UAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 



For the Rural New-Yorker. 

THE HUNGARIAN'S ADIEU. 

Farewell, O my country! I leave thee in danger, 

Yet not from the feir of the Austrian’s sword; 

>Tis not that I dread the control of the stranger, 

Nor shrink at th i force of his merciless horde! 

I fly from thy valleys, where, mingled in slaughter, 

The bones of thy bravest have bleached in the sun; 
Their blood has flowed free as the Danube's dark water; 
They fell on the field which their valor had won! 

Farewell, dearest land, to thy sweet sunny fountains; 

Farewell to my pleasures—farewell to my fears; 

A vengeance ere long shall descend from thy mountains, 
An arm shall be raised fora n .tion in tears! 

Farewell to thee now—with the warmest devotion 
I gaze on thy hills as they fade in the sky; 

My path is afar on the desert-like ocean; 

I go to return, for thy freedom is nigh! 

Farewell, O my country, I leave thee in sorrow, 

Thy right arm is fettered, thy foot is enchained; 

But wo to the tyrant—thy sons on the morrow, 

Shall burst from their bonds like a torrent restrained! 
The God of the Magyar—to him I commend thee, 

O land of misfortune— O home of the brave! 

Ilis—His is the arm that alone can defend thee, 

And Faith is a lamp at the gates of the grave! 

Mumford, Nov. 15,1831. °- 

THE SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. 


^1 






H 







l “ How bright was my youth’s early morn, Y. / /] do we find an increased mortality from fe- The flower of woman-kind 

) Ere reflection had clouded my brow, , . , ,. -> . 

I selected the rose from the thorn, \Tft ATT UTP^TFP vers and inflammatory diseases not previ- Is aye a gentle mind. 

I was happy, 1 hardly knew how.” IN UArl VV LdoJ LIT. ously indigenous or prevalent among natives ——-- 

■ How pleasant and lovely is the morn of —-• of those countries. ^aSHIONAD^e ACCOM PLISHMENTS. 

| the child. He rises with the sun, with a Noaii Webster was born in Hartford, troduced.in any dictionary of the language. Ia Circassia, Lapland, Terra del Fuego, We copy the f 0 j| 0 vv j lu , paragraphs from 
! heart as light and buoyantas the butterfly. Conn., October 10 , 1758. His father was In the midst of his work of collecting defi- find ^ervlittle a vei 7 sensible address to‘the young ladies 

, Every object is new, every sound is delight- a farmer, and a descendant in the fourth rations, he found it necessary to suspend v J riation l in ' the average of vital statistics; of the Cuba (N. Y.) Select School, by Ed- 

j) ful; he views a friend and protector in ev- generation, of John "VY ebster, one of the this p>iit of his labor foi several }oais, and aad among these simple livets in the ordi- ward Webster. Esq. 

| ery one he sees; his father’s cottage is a first settlers of Hartford, and subsequently study, critically, the origin of our language na ry range of man’s life is that of four Embroidery and drawing, a little smat- 
I! mansion, the domestic circle a large com- Governor of the State. In 1774 he enter- and its connection with those of other coun- score years and more. Fish, oil and blub- tering of French and Italian,’ with dancing, 

j munity, and -the distant hills crowned with ed Yale College, but his studies were in- tries. He accordingly examined the vo her constitute the diet ot the Esquimaux, &c., and a large amount of impudence, and 

> loftv forests, is the verge of creation. For terrupted by the war of the Revolution, cabularies of twenty of the principal lan- j an d the leria del I uegans, wit l very litt l lofty disdain lor everything use!ul, and eve- 

l iuuy iuilow, 0 f j , , , . , , , , , , fruit and vegetables. 1 hev are an active, r v thinxr nartakiinr nt manual l»hnr malrr. 

\ awhile within this narrow circle, the young yet being a diligent student he graduated guages of the world, and made a synopsis ; liVely> and healthy people, though exposed U p the catalogue°of a /iaX/educiItion 

) mind finds ample scope for all its pursuits with honor in 1778. Among the eminent of the important words of each, with a j to very variable ranges in temperature, and and the accomplished Miss leaves the board- 


jSTOAIT WEBSTER. 


H„XTH 

In comparing the vital statistics of dif¬ 
ferent countries, it is found that as man ap- : 

proaches to civilized usages and habits, so TRUE WOMAN, 

in the same ratio are diseases developed No quaint conceit of speech, 

and accumulated; and as simple primitive • No golden, minted phrase- 

habits are succeeded by modern innovation Dame Nature needs to teach, 

and more artificial modes of life, and an To echo Woman’s praise; 

existence les3 compatible with man s prim- 

... v • ri J o do thee, Woman, right! 

ltive simplicity and nomad-lne, so in like 

ratio can we trace the germs of disease and J" fai | h ™ “ irr " , 

o Of thoughts that brightest he— 

premature decay. Of feelings without error. 

Taking the aboriginal tribes of our Poly- ot matchless constancies, 

nesian possessions, we can there easily trace When art essays to render 

the rapid decrease of population from these Morc glonolls Heaven’s how— 

i . , • ,, . c To paint the virgin splendor 

circumstances; and since the abuse of am- 0f f res h-faiien mountain snow- 

mal food and stimulants has been practised, New fancies win they find, 

the mortality is incredible; from an average To laud true Woman’s mind, 

life of ninety and one hundred and ten, in No words can lovelier make 

the earlier years of our first acquaintance virtue’s aii-ioveiy name; 

with these people, we now find them rarely No change can ever shake 

exceed the ordinary average life even in woman ’ s virtll0US ,ame: 

this country. The same may be said of Though envious clouds endeavor 

our North American and South African To screen her from our view- 

colonies ; and in addition to the introduction More beautiful than ever: 

of our artificial mode of life, disease and So, through detraction’s haze, 

dissipation have kept pace. Since the usual True VVoman shines a,vvay8 ' 

animal food has been made known among The many-tinted rose, 

our new acquaintances in all parts of the of gardens is the queen; 

dependencies of Great Britain, so likewise No peer where she is seen, 

do we find an increased mortality from fe- The flower of woman-kind 

vers and inflammatory diseases not previ- is aye a gentle mind. 

ouslv indigenous or prevalent among natives - 

uf those countries. FASHIONABLE ACMHPLISHMEH1S. 

In Circassia, Lapland Terra del Fuego Wl the following paragraphs from 
and other remote countries not yet visited rj ^ x ° 1 

by European luxuries, we find very little a ver y sensible address to the young ladies 
variation in the average of vital statistics; °1 t' ne Paha (N. Y.) Select School, by Ed- 
and among these simple livets in the ordi- ward Webster. Esq. 
nary range ot^ man s life is that ot four Embroidery and drawing, a little smat- 
score years and more, fish, oil and blub- tering of French and Italian, with dancing, 
her constitute tue diet or the Esquimaux, and a large amount of impudence, and 
j and the Terra del Fuegans, with ver> little i 0 f ly disdain tor everything useful, and eve- 
l ^uit and vegetables. They are an active, ry thing partaking ot manual labor, make 


mind finds ample scope for all its pursuits with honor in 1778. Among the eminent of the important words of each, with a 
and enjoyments. The play-ground around m en who graduated at the same time were translation of their signification. The Eng- 
the house, the garden with beds of violets Joel Barlow, Oliver Wolcott, Uriah Tracy, lish portion of this synopsis is appended to 
and roses, the green pastures covered o’er and others who were honored by some of the unabridged edition of the dictionary. 


with flocks and herds, while the frolicsome the highest trusts in civil and judicial life, 
lambs—no less innocent than he—show by His father gave him eight dollars, in con- 
their active sports that they are happy, and t j nenta l bills, of the value of four dollars, 
to ramble through the meadows among the ;ind to ld him he must henceforth rely upon 
new mown grass, catching the perfume ol lds own exertions. He opened a school in 


The entire synopsis has not yet been pub¬ 
lished. 

After twenty years labor the first edition 
2,500 copies was published in 1828, follow¬ 
ed by an edition in England of three thous- 


the gentle zephyrs, adds new life and vigor* Hartford, making his home with the family and C 0 P* ( ' S - Being now seventy years ot 

I 7 O J _ \\T ___1 .1 J. _ ‘ l _ 


to the infant mind. 

Or to scramble over the hedge, and 


of Chief Justice Ellsworth, who became <Vb Mr ; Worn* regarded the main labor 
and ever remained his intimate friend. He a '’ cb>sed ‘ In 1840 a second 


to very vanaoie ranges in temperature, ana aM( j the accomplished Miss leaves the board- j 
not the most agreeable climates, generally j n g scb ool fo r the paternal mansion, full of j 
cold and humid, with much snow, frost and notions that unfit her for usefulness in the \ 

| rain, frequent stormy seasons, with temper- wor id. What does she know of the art of 
i a t’ ire ver y l° w > anb never approaching bread-making, or the chemical synthesis of \ 

I our ordinary moderate spring or autumn soap? She can make tiny flowers of paper 
i weather. and floss silk, but she can never degrade > 

j It tlius appears to us, and there seems Herself to the employment of darning a \ 
no doubt on the subject, tnat, as our luxu- stocking. She can knit a bead purse most < 
; ries increase, so will our diseases; and it is exquisitely, but has the utmost horror of f 
j remarbable that this has also an influence knitting a sock. The accomplishments spo- ) 
! not on 'y otl our livGS < buton onr population. ken of above are aU well in lheir p fa ce . j 
<> nix ,— _ j » 7... .. . . . . . * ’ ( 


Or to scramble over the hedge, and an fl ever remained his intimate friend. He 01 ms 11,e 315 oiostu. an i»-iu a seconu 
ather the rich fruit irom tlie bending determined to make the law his profession e(btIon ' n octavo volumes was publish- 
oughs, or seated beside the purling stream-| an d p UrS ued its study in the intervals of e d, which is the latest given to the public 

o reli-KP waters crenilv (dide over the I u:.. n w,wi™mc,ni .mJ in frwrv during his life time. I he Phrenological 


“ Statistics of Climate and Disease, by a q pr 0 p er f ur tliose who have leisure and 

J. B. Thompson. tiste for their acquisition; but not for those j 

A WIFE'S INFLUENCE ON HER HUS- wdio must leave everything else unacquired, j 

BAND’S FOUTUNE nmsti crninp tlic intGllcct in ticndcr yc&rSj ( 

_ and confine it to narrow limits tor the rest ^ 

A woman has her husband’s fortune in their jives. I would stand sponsor for a | 
her power, because she may, or she may y oua S lady who could solve the problems > 
not, as she pleases, conform to his circum- * n Colburn s mental arithmetic, read and j! 
stances. This is her first duty, and it ought s p e A correctly in her mother tongue, pos- >| 
to be her pride. No passion for luxury or s< ^ s sufficient knowledge of Grammar and } j 
display ought for a moment to tempt her to geography to teach a Common District va 
deviate in the least degree from this line of School, against a score ot those young la- ■ j 
conduct. She will find her respectability dies, who have spent all their lives in learn- )l 
in it. Any other course is wretchedness iug accomplishments, and accomplishments > j 
itself, and inevitably leads to ruin. Noth- a l° nG - The highest accomplishment of any 
iag can lie more miserable than the strug- human being, male or female, .is a well ( 
gie to keep up appearance. If it could balanced, and well developed mental and 
succeed it would cost more than it is worth; ra oral constitution. It is what distinguish- s 
as it never can, its failure involves the deep- 6 S them from the brute creation, and ren- j 
est mortification. Some of the sublimest ^ ei r ^ them akin to the Immortals, 
exhibitions of human virtue, have been I he female portion ot our country , at j| 
made by women, who have been precipita I eas h are too much lacking in self-reliance; l 
ted suddenly from wealth and s[)lendor to T°o ready to look to, and lean upon others \ 
absolute want. for support. Not possessed of sufficient in- ) 

m. if, • • dependence of spirit to stand upon their s 

I hen, man s fortunes are in a manner in 1 T . . k 

,1 1 1 ;. 1 ; ^ „ own resources, in case of the misfortunes 


boughs, or seated beside the purling stream¬ 
let whose waters gently glide over the 
pebbled bottom or swollen by a sudden 


his other employment, and in two years, uunu ° U1S 
without the aid of an instructor, he quali- ^ ourna * sa y s - 


shower, seemed a mighty river—laying g ed himself to be, and was admitted to “The American Dictionary” is regard- 
prostrate ever} thing that, impedes its course, | p rac tice in 1781. But he again turned his 1 b 3 tbe best scholars in lids country, ia 


until it reaches the distant meadow, there 


F ’ ? i-i proud England itself, indeed, everywhere, 

attention to teaching, opening a Clascal ^ ^ bes ® slandird expositur of A Er 


in its deep cut channel overhung with school, in 1782, at Goshen, Orange county, fish’language.andasthemostextraordina- 
brakes and willows, its dark sluggish waters n. Y. Having, by teaching, discovered ry monument of labor and learning ever 
move on with tardy steps to the distant the necessity for better school-books, he at reared by the industry and self sacrificing 


WIFE’S INFLUENCE ON HER HUS¬ 
BAND’S FORTUNE. 


her power, because she may, or she may 
not, as she. pleases, conform to his circum¬ 
stances. This is her first duty, and it ought 
to be her pride. No passion for luxury or 


; D dawn of dav, and listen to the “feathered 
* 

> 3 ) songsters ” whose harmonious notes fill the 

> I ) 0 

] grove with their melody, or sit at eve : nd 
is watch the screaming night-hawk poising 


lake. How delightful to rise at the early once set about supplying that defect. It devotion of any one man in the wide histo- 
j dawn of day, and listen to the “feathered changed the whole tenor of his life—and. ot hteiatu.e. 

songsters ” whose harmonious notes fill the r ; c hly blessed the world, it has con- 0t the , ta ! ents and aduevements, of the 

h • , 1 • 11 •. . , J name and fame, ot Noah Webster ever/ 

j g ruve wlld thelr or s,t at eve } nd ferred endu.mg renown on Ins own name. Araeric an may be proud. Like Washing- 

1 , j watch the screaming rnghi-hawk poising In 1783 he published the famous “ Web- ton, Franklin, and Fulton, though hi§ birth 
I) o’er our heads, and catch the shrill notes of &Boq] ,„ of which thirty rail . and achievements were here, his name be- 

> the whipporwill perched in some neighbor- ^ • g have been so i d . During twen- | on f no f ^ America onl’ but to all man- 

in<" grove, there to enliven the beauties of v n 1 11 *1 kind. Achievements such as theirs, hxe 

\\ W : .■ .1 ,• 1 p .kitco ty years, while he was employed on the the light of the sun, cannot be cramped 

q ' the evening snd to 21 ^e the si 12 nd l of 1 > pose .1 ,* f r 1 • r •} 'i*~ , * > . .. 

j ' , , .j 1 Dictionary, the entire support ot his family within parallels of latitude and longitude, 

j v to the weary cmld. was der ived from the sale of the spelling but belong to the whole world—to the en- 

| | The first new book, the first season of at- Book> afc a prem i um , for copy-right, of less tire brotherhood of the human race. 

) tending school, the first instructress, can Hian one cent per copy. Its annual sale, b)r. \V ebster having reared a family of 

never be forgotten. No sovereign seated forsevera l years has been a million of copies- seven children, several of whom still sur- 

\ on his throne could vie with her in beauty followed bv an “ Enqlish. Gram- vn< > aiH . 1 ? n01 l , ie Marno tlu T bear, are 1 

, , .. , . , , , u vvas I0ll0wea J Mjnyusu er /am having ministered more to education and 

and grandeur, her mild and gentle look, mar » and lhe « Third Part p This had literature than any other man on the rec- 


> ing grove, there to enliven the beauties of 
| the evening and tqgivte the signal of repose 
( to the weary child. 

\ The first new book, the first season of at- 

) tending school, the first instructress, can 

\ ° 

! i never be forgotten. No sovereign seated 
) ”... . , 
j l on his throne could vie with her m beauty 

I and grandeur, her mild and gentle look, 

I j her just requirements, how easy; and with 


as it never can, its failure involves the deep¬ 
est mortification. Some of the sublimest 
exhibitions of human virtue, have been 
made by women, who have been precipita 
ted suddenly from wealth and splendor to 
absolute want. 

Then, man’s fortunes are in a manner in 


Dr. Webster having reared a family of 
seven children, several of whom still t,ui- 
vive, and honor the name they bear, and 
having ministered more to education and 
iiteralure than any other man on the rec- 


., i i p i • l.i- own icauurues, ui uctse ui tue misiunuues 

the hands ot his wife, inasmuch as his own , . T 

-i , i tt- or death ot their natural protectors. 1 
power ot exertion depends on her. ills , i . , , , , • , 

r 1 . . . ivnnm rmt. have u-mrum /fi\ huff o in t u» 


what delight does he pursue the pleasant of the old « Art 0 f Reading,” and “Eng- 
task k assigned him, and soon believe that j sb R eade r,” which succeeded it. We rec- 
in a short time he will know it all. So like 0 ]} ec t ■well the famous spelling book in 
the opening flowers when warmed by the w ]fi cb we learned the rudiments, and have 
genial rays of the summer’s sun, and moist- beard tliose of the generation which pre- 


a popularity for twenty years, equal to that ords of history, went down the declivity of 


ened bv the 


life full of years and honors, and gently 
sank to rest, May 28th, 1843, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 

The labors of Dr. Webster are stamped 
on the literature of the world as far as the 
English language is spoken, and is daily be- 


moral strength is inconceivably increased *«“ •>»!»* woman , do *!<•“, le in the 

bv her sympathy, her counsel, her aid.- ,' TorlJ w,lb M tl ‘« Pugnacity of a boxer, or 
of • i i • • i . y ■ harangue a crowd until her voice obtained 

She can aid him immensely by relieving . , & x- tt . ti i 

i; i i • , . % the hoarseness of a Hyperborean b ast; but 

him ot every care which she is capable oi T ... . . J ^ A . ’ 

, i * i .I- tt; i . i would have her show that she possesses 

taking upon herselt. ills own employments , .... . .. !,. . , 

' j. , „ . ^ ; v- u i ability to take care oi herself it misfor- 

are usually such as to require his whole x J . . . . . ,. T , 

,i ; j a o -e tune or necessity drives her to it. When 

time and his whole mind. A good wife , f J . .. 

/r i i i !>...• * 1 SGG a female so wonderfully te 

will never suiter her husband s attention to , , c . 


■ i, rv- i iv. ,, , 1 see a female so wonderfully tender that 

will never suiter her husband s attention to , . . 

, . i u i . -i * i • i i she cannot stir out ot doors without a muff 

be distracted by details to which her own , . , .. , . . , , . - 

- lxi / i tc a, and tippet, not daring to set her dainty foot 

time and talents are adequate. It she be , i ? - - . .N . 

. j , . i i upon the vulgar earth for tear of pol ution, 

prompted by true affection and good sense, .U .. °\ \ v 

% J • u „ afraid to come m contact with common men 


' does the mind expand, the eye is awake 
} to see, the ear is open to hear, and you 
) might as soon attempt to stop the moun- 
^ tain torrent by your command, or blow out 


i p w # i cd o o r 7 - j - 

uews ot evening, ceded us> spca k of the “Third part” as j corning more influential among mankind. 


the reading book of their time, but never bbe “Unabridged Dictionary” has been 

, , . . mi „ introduced into the public-schools of sev- 

chanced to meet with a copy. . . TT . , a f. . . . . 

eral ot the United btates, and is regarded 

We have not room to sketch very fully as the standard in Congress, in colleges, 


time and talents are adequate. If she be 
prompted by true affection and good sense, 
she will perceive when his spirits are borne 
down and overwhelmed. She, of all hu¬ 
man beings, can best minister to its needs, 
for the sick soul, her nursing is quite as 
sovereign as it is for corporeal ills. If it 


and common things on account of their 
roughness, anxious to make even body be¬ 
lieve that she has been so carefully reared 
that she is all delicacy and softness, I gen¬ 
erally give her credit for all she claims,— 


tain torrent bv vour command or blow out V ° * * * HS , stanUar(i in ingress, m colleges, be weary , in her assiduity, it finds repose ™ 

tain torrent by your command, or blow out the part he took in the politics of the day, and literary institutions throughout the and refreshment If it be harassed and believing, her softness, and nothing else. 

Vesuvius with your breath, as to stop the ^ thg different h terary works in which he country, and is the ultimate appeal in prim- worn to a morbid irritability, her gentle Tli e fear of appearing too robust and 

progress of the mind that is implanted was enffatredf and C orae at once to 1807, ln g. offiGes - Messrs. G. & C. Merriara, of tones steal over it with a soothing'more masculine, and the measures taken to pre- 


within the human breast in its pursuit of ! ” ° , ., , , Springfield, Massachusetts, own the copy- 

HaDDiness ,„«1 Knowkd«« v e n wl,en he “ mmenced the - 8 reat work of hls right of the work, and have done them- 
Ji,M L-ctre, N,v„ Nov., m ’ ’ life, one which he had for years contempla- selves and their country credit in embark- 

-’-——1——-ted, and for which his eminent learning and ing a fortune in the publication of this great 

The Age of Iron.—W hen we are drawn varied labors, for twenty years, had so well work, and in bringing it out in an elegant, 

by iron horses on iron roads, construct iron qualified him that of preparin'/ a now duiable, and cheap form. We hope they 

houses, build iron ships sleep on iron beds, d lele Dictionary of the English “ a y distribute as many copies rf this Die- 
sit in iron chairs, drink from iron fountains, 1 j j tionary as have been of “Webster 3 

and those of us who have any money keep Language. American Spelling Book.” 

it'ock-d up in iron safes, and those of us A number of years were spent in collect---- 

who have not, are locked up in iron jails— j n() . W o rd g never introduced into any simi- Comfortable. — “ It is comfortable,” 
may we not with all propriety call this the , „, ork anJ discriminatfa „ with exactness, W Ph ' li P IIcn 7- “ 60 refloc *- u P“ n *» af ' 
“ atre of iron.” , . „ . tliction borne patiently, an enemy forgiven 


potent than the most exquisite music. If vent bavG occasioned the early death of 
every enterprise be dead, and hope itself more women in this country than any other 
almost extinguished, her patience and for- cause - Slender waists must be formed 
titude have the power to re-kindle them in cbGS f s so narrow that the blood of the whole 
the heart, and he again goes forth to renew s )' p tem becomesa venous tide, moving black 
tlie encounter with the toils and troubles atld sluggishly along, and curdling into a 
0 £ ][f e> • living death even while the deluded victim 

---- is priding herself upon her delicacy and 

The American Constitution.— Like beauty,—the beauty of an exotic, that the 
one of those wondrous rocking stones rear- scorching heat of a summer sun, or the elid¬ 
ed by the Druids, which the finger of a ling breath of a winter wind would blast 


That which has happened to one, may language, especially those which the pro- tba t ^ seems to sway with every breath of backwoods girl, who has suffered Nature 

happen to every man: and therefore, that gross of civilization, science and art had To some men it is indispensable to have passion, yet so firmly based in the hearts to mould her in the proper proportions, 

excellent rule of our Savior in acts of be- added £ 0 our f orm er significations. More wealth, for without money they have noth- and affections of the people, that the wild- giving an expansion to her figure that al- 

nevolence, as well as everything else, should . .11 ___j a . ing to recommend them to notice. est storms of treason and fanaticism break lows tree play to all the muscles and organs 

govern us; “ that whatsoever ye would that 1 3 » y --■ — --. over it in vain. of respiration, and sends the crimson tide 

men should do to you, do ye also unto thousand definitions, are contained in “ The The most important element of success ---- of life, bounding and coursing on its errand 

them.” American Dictionary,” never before in- is economy— economy of money and time. Be mindful of the sufferings of the poor- of strength and re-invigoration. 

























MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


PROS PECTUS FO R 1852. 

MOORE'S RDRALlfW-YORKER: 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, IN QUARTO FORM, 

DESIGNED FOR BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 

“PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 

The Third Volume , of the Rural New-Yorker, commencing on the first 
Thursday of January, 1852, will exhibit some “ progress and improvement” in Contests and 
Appearance. With a continuance of the support of its present subscribers, the life of the paper, 
extraordinaries excepted, is insured for many years — and the daily increase of its substantial 
friends indicates a prosperity which warrants the Proprietor in making liberal arrangements for ils 
future publication. Hence, be is determined not only to maintain the high reputation the paper 
has already acquired, but to introduce such improvements as must ADD to its popularity and 
usefulness — and make it, in fact, what it has so often been pronounced by its Patrons and the 
Press, the 

BEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN AMERICA! 

To accomplish this object. Time, Labor and Money will be freely and cheerfully expended. 
The volume will appear in an entire NEW DRESS, of the best material and most modern style. 
The type will be bold and distinct, but smaller than that heretofore used — enabling us to give 
considerable more reading matter, in the same space. It will also be printed on paper of better 
color and texture than that hitherto used. Indeed we design to “get up” the volume in a most 
attractive and presentable style. 

Jiut the Contents are most important, and upon them our greatest care and labor will b e 
bestowed. Guided by past experience, and stimulated by the approval of thousands, the Editors 
will labor more earnestly than ever before to make the New-Yorker a Reliable Guide on the 
important Practical Subjects discussed in its pages—and to keep its columns free from anything 
injurious to the. mind or morals. They will be assisted by a numerous crops of contributors and 
correspondents— Men and Women of the right stump, who are capable of adding interest and 
value to the pages of any publication. 

Several new contributors, not unknown to the reading public, will enrich the pages of the 
Literary and other Departments — a feature that calls for a heavy expenditure, yet one which we 




Political Items. 


items of Ikus, &r. 


mmm 
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ROCHESTER, NOVEMBER 27, 1851. 


Terrible Calamity, and Great Loss of Life! 


We give below the result in several States at ___ 

the recent elections: -Romo contains 172,000 inhabitants. 

Official Vote of Ohio. —The, official volo for - The damage from the recent freshet at Fran- 

Governor in this State is as follows:—Governor conia N. H. is now $8 000 

Wood’s vote is 145,604; Vinton’s do. 119,596— _’ . ’ ’ ■ 

Wood’s majority, 26,008. The Senate stands 26 ... pr nco, 

democrats, 8 whigs, and 1 free soiler. The House 0< 18 nowm England, 
of Representatives 67 democrats, 27 whigs and 2 During a fight in Pittsbi 

free soilers. was killed by John Sweenv. 


-A young African prince, five and a half years 

old is now in England. 

-During a fight in Pittsburgh, Henry Ilosach 

was killed by John Sweeny. 

-A fisherman at Belle Isle, Mich., made a haul 


__ ’ Wisconsin. —The latest returns show a major- a nsnerman at Helle Isle, Mich., made ahaul 

The public mind has been painfully affected ^ of about 600 for Farwell (whig,) for Governor of 7,000 white fish the other day 

, . , , , 1 „ „ with democratic counties to hear irom. Legis--Emigration from Germany, savs a letter 

duriog the pM week, bj the recurrence of one of , al0 „ prob al% democratic. continue, to greet nn extent a, in the epring. 

those overwhelming calamities, attended With Mtcntoxn.-The democrat, have carried ecer, —The Kentneky Legi.latnre have not yet 
great loss of life, of which the city of New York thing. McClelland (Gov.) has a large majority, elected a U. S. Senator. 


the State show the following result:—Total vote closed with ice. 


-The canals below Ogdensburg, N T . Y., are 


has so often been the theater. It occurred at Ward , T T , . r_The rnntlo helnur ne,irrr.oL.,w^ ivr v 

c l , xt • , » , Massachusetts.— Returns from every town m -r ne canals below Ugdensburg, N. Y., are 

School No. 26, Greenwich Avenue, on the after- the state show the following result:—total vote closed with >ce. 

noon of the 20th inst. It is a large new house, 137,529, Wintlirop’s plurality 20,793, his mi- --Jenny Lind nnd suite arrived nt New York, 

with a stairway winding, though not circular, nority 7,825. Whig nett loss 1,161. House of I last week, on their way to Boston. 


reaching from the top to the bottom of the build¬ 
ing, so that standing upon the first floor at the en¬ 
trance, one can look to the top. Along the inside 
of the stairs was a heavy wood banister reaching 
all the way up, which it appears was not strong 
enough, or not securely fastened. 

The alarm occurred in the second room above 
the basement, in which Miss Harrison was en¬ 
gaged as teacher. While hearing a class recite. 


Representatives—172 whigs, 155 coalitionists— 
thus far. 

Louisani a.— The democrats have probably elec- 


-Hon. Daniel Webster will visit New Orleans 

in February next, according to the Crescent. 

-The Emperor of Russia has recognized Era- 


i , • , , . ted their Auditor, the only State officer voted for, \ I1Pror Solououe of Ilavti 

as a heavy wood hamster reaching by 400 ma j. The Senate is a tie. The whigs i ” ^ 

, which it appears was not strong will have about three majority in the House. , wur 


will have about three majority in the House. * . ~~° ve ^ *. 600 ’ 00 » worth of P osta g G stam P 8 have 

__ J _ been issued since July. 

Welsh Population and Welsh Papers— Rev. ~ Th ® st ° ry ’ ° f s 1 omc Java coflfeo lmvin S been 

Mr. Chidlaw, agent for the American Sunday rais<d 111 ^ 0I ™ Carolina, is pronounced a hoax. 

School Union, stated recently, that the number of -Over 3,000 tenders have been submitted for 

Welsh emigrants in the country is about 200,000. the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 


she was attacked with a paralysis of the tongue Among them circulate the following religious pa- |-The vote for a free hanking law in Illinois 


injurious to the. mind or morals. They will he assisted by a numerous crops of contributors and and face, her speech was stopped and her contor- P ara ’ Published in their own strange tongue: — The ! j ias i )een carried by 5,000 majority. 

correspondents - Men and Women of the right stamp, who are capable of adding interest and tions of countenance, and frantic gestures fright- “fel&l V !“ ia S® ,0r v M « th ' i -Mr. Foote the Union candidate, is said to he 

v*ilii(* to llip o( anv DubliCft!iou« . . , , ociisi pa|)CQ puuii&iicci 111 iicw 1 oik* Lfic ■ , , 

Several new 'contributors, not unknown to the reading public, will enrich the pages of the ened lhe g,rls 111 ber roorn ’ so they uttered the hadwr, (Missionary,) Congregationalist, published c 10sen Governor of Mississippi, by 1,500 majority. 

Literary and other Department — a feature that calls for a heavy expenditure, yet one which we lnost piercing screams. The children in the ad- iu Remsen, Oneida county, N. Y., where also is- At Chanestown Navy Yard; ou Saturday 

believe will be appreciated by all classes of our readers. Indeed, we have resolved to spare no joining rooms became alarmed, and just at that published a general newspaper called The Detho- week, 51 workmen were discharged on account of 

reasonable effort to render each number Useful, Pure, Interesting and Attractive — to mako moment tho great fire-bell close bv struck and (E cb>cbc 0 Sercn OrZfemmoJ, (Western decrease of business. 

«b. R..IL, in fact, the whole school, numbering nearly two thousand, Ah fCtra'e.dtgeS , —' rh * “«"» >" ..oon 


the Rural, in fact, 

A Model Home Newspaper, for the Million! 

And our readers will remember that what we promise is invariably performed — and generally 
with interest. 

In order to carry out our design, and enhance the value of the paper, — thereby increasing its 
popularity and consequent usefulness,—each Department of the Rural will receive due care and at¬ 
tention. After filling up the Practical, Instructive and Miscellaneous Pages—in which each member 
of the family circle may find something adapted to his or her want or tasto—the General News, Re¬ 
ports of the Markets, Jtc., will each week be posted up to the latest moment of going to press. 

Aside from the intrinsic value of tho Reading Matter in its am|>le pages, each number of the 
Rural will be embellished with Beautiful and Appropriate Engravings —a feature which has al¬ 
ready given it celebrity as an Illustrated Journal. In this, as in other respects, our motto is 
“ Excelsior .” 

In conclusion, we will say that, imbued with no small degree of enthusiam — and professing 
to know from long experience’and observation, the wants nnd wishes of a discriminating public 
— our best endeavors will he devoted lo the work of furnishing such a paper as will prove acceptable 
to the progressive, moral, right-thinking portion of community. We are determined to run counter 
t > tho trashy, vulgar, and so-called cheap literary and family papers of the present day — and to 
counteract, so far as possible, their baneful and pernicious influence. 

A word to the friends of the Rural and its objects. We again invite your kind offices in its 
behalf—without which all our labor in writing and printing will be of little or no avail. You are 
scattered throughout the State and Union, and can if you will materially aid in sustaining the paper, 
by introducing it to notice and support in your respective localities. We rely mainly upon the merits 
of the paper, and your voluntary exertions in its behalf, for support—though we oiler below liberal 
inducements to all disposed to aid in extending its circulation. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE,-TV/O DOLLARS A YEAR: 

To Clubs and AgentsThree Copies, one year, for $5—Six copies for ©10-Ten copies for ©15- 
Twenty Copies for ©25, and any additional number at the same rate. Six month subscriptions in 
proportion. Names of subscribers written on the papers, if desired, however large the club. 

Subscribe Early ! Remember that our terms are in advance —and that at the expiration of 
the time paid for, the paper is stopped, unless the subscription is renewed. Those who wish to begin 
with the new year ami volume, should subscribe or renew at once, to secure the first number—and 
if agents generally will forward without delay, it will enable us to judge in regard to the edition that 
may ho necessary. 

f Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be sent hv mail at our risk. 

November, 1851. Address D. I). T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


factory in Norfolk, Va., is soon 


rushed for the doors leading to the stairway. Some in their religious influence, puro in morals, and I l,L *’ ut operation. It has been idle for several 


of the teachers had the presence of mind to close elevating in sentiment, 
the door of their room and prevent the egress of 

their scholars. Hundreds however rushed upon .f Mo . UEL Railroad— The most remunerative 
... , , , 1 railway in all (Germany, and probably in Lurope, 

the stairs,.the railing gave way, and the children is lhe railway from Furth to Nuremburg (in Ba- 


_ _By the failure of the Columbus (Ohio) In- 

A Model Railroad. —The most remunerative surance _ Company, it is snid that Secretary' Corwin 
ilway in all Germany', and probably in Europe, *°ses $51,000. 

the railway from Furth to Nuremburg (in Ba- -The steam boiler in White’* Edge Tool Shop, 


u biairs,.uie iailing gave way, ana tne cnildren j s lb e railway from Furth to Nuremburg (in Ba- -The steam boiler in White’* Edge Tool Shop, 

fell over the side of the stairs upon the lower floor varia.) It is, at the same time, the shortest and Buffalo, exploded on Friday week, severely injur- 
—some of them from a greater, and some from a oldest line in Germany. Its length is one league i ng f uur 0 f the hands. 

less distance. Scores of boys who rushed out of aild a 9 uarter (t rench,) and the cost ot the con- -Jenny Lind has given $1,500 to the Capital 

. , ....... struction amounted to 200,001) florins (500,000 , 7 . ’ . 1 

the third floor school-rooms, in their fright jump- f ranc s.) The gross receipts in 1850, were 38,000 Uluverait y at Columbus, Ohio-under the auspices 

ed over the banisters. In this way the area was florins. The working expenses were 31,374 flor- of the Lutherans. 

instantly filled, and there they lay, one upon an- his, leaving a neat profit ot 26,861 florins, or at -The Blooiner Ball, for which such great 


instantly filled, and there they lay, one upon an- ins » leaving a neat profit of 26,861 florins, or at 

other, to tho depth of ten or twelve feet. Ofcourse percent, on the capital invested. 

f . , . . , ,1 his railway has been open lor traihe 15 years, 

many were sullocated; most of them died, prob- clurinrr which time no fewer than 7.000.000 nas- 


many wore suxiocaieu;— most oi mem aiou, proD- during which timo no fewer thau 7> 000,000 pas- 
ably, from that cause. The police were speedily sengers have traveled by it, and not a single pas- 


upon the spot, and drew them out as fast as possi¬ 
ble. Many were already dead; and others died 
very soon after being taken out. 


senger has met with the slightest accident. 


American Art Union. Census of Ohio. —The official reports give the 

- following census of Ohio:—Dwelling houses in 

The engravings (in addition to the Monthly tbe State, 336,098; families iu do, 349,523; white 


Bulletin,) which each subscriber this year willr.- V'KVJd w !?“ fe,, ,“ h } WW’T"*' ty w “" , N ™ h “> h "»“»• 

' . . . J . whites, 1,956,108. Free colored males, 12,339; changed to the United States. 

ceive are six m number. I lie largest is Wood- do. females, 12,061—total colored, 24,300. Total -Judge Wilkins of the U. S. District Court at 


WEW AND LARGER PREMIUMS —FOR 1852! 

The large and rapidly increasing circulation of tho Rural New-Yorker induces the proprietor 
to mako still greater exertions to furnish the best Agricultural and Family Neicspaper in America. 
He is also disposed to amply remunerate all who may have the kindness to aid in extending its cir¬ 
culation and usefulness, by bringing the paper to notice and support in their various localities. Sat¬ 
isfied with ofl'ering more liberal inducements than any other agricultural publisher, lie invites your 
attention to the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. Ill, 1852, 

To the person or persona who shall send us the greatest 2nd. SEVEN DOLLARS, in books, to the person secd- 
nninber ot' yearly subscribers to the Rural New-Yorker ing the second greatest number as above, 
from any one town, in proportion to its population, 3 ( ] THREE DOLLARS, in Looks, to the person send- 
(according to the U. S. Census,) previous to tne lstot may, ; n g third greatest number as above. 

T 0 «Y ; \m in '?' iuY'nTtVIR C ER r<1 0K CIH’IES s'o’ OR- l>, ' rHljns competing for these premiums must mail 

W LL SEND 1 HE NUMBER Of o F CHARGE' K their or,l,;r - s 011 or '’C-re the 01st of December ensuing.- 
DERED ANOTHER YEAR, 1 REE ot OH. A in, a.. They wi „ al80 bear itl mi nd that the other large prizes (ex- 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number of C ept those to Town Oiubs,) are ope^ to them. 


villes “ Mexican News,” 19 by 21 inches. The population, 1,980,408. Deaths during the year, 
portfolio contains “ Marion crossing the Pedee, by 28,949; farms in cultivation, 143,887; manufac- 


Ranney; Mt. Washington, by Kenseth; Ameri¬ 
can Harvesting Scenery, by Cropsey; Old ’76 
and Young ’48, by Woodville, and Mount’s 


turing establishments producing $500 and up¬ 
wards annually, 10,520. 


and Young ’48, by Woodville, and Mount’s Newspapers in the United States. —Hold- to he now living. 

Bargaining for a Horse,” each 8 by 10 inches in ridgo’s Statistical Almanac for tho year 1852, es- -Rev. Mr. Lodon, a colored preacher of Bal- 

size, and upon American subjects. The paintings t j m w es . tbe nuinb er of newspapers published in timore, goes out as Supt. of the African Missions 
i , , , , b the United States, annually, at 412,880,000, being r ,i ai ^ oi x 

for distribution by lot, already on.the cataloge, are equal to sixte en and a half copies per year for eve - ° f lhe E / C1 T . . v 

.300 in number, embracing many valuable pictures, ry man, woman and child. While in the British I he Legislature of Louisiana has been car- 

D. M. Df.wey is agent for this city and vicinity, empire only one is published for every 2,000 of r ’ od b Y tbc " b *g 8 - * be Congressional Delegation 

and will forward subscriptions, and supply the the inhabitants; 1,1 l5el g iu, ». one to every 25,000; stands three Union Democrats to one Whig. 

Bulletin, the November number of which con- ZeeZniZl fOtTom) 20 ’ 186 ’ m RUSSia ’ °" ly -Ex-Governor Jame* C. Jones, Whig, was 

_j i , . „ 1 three copies to 1,000,000. elected U. S. Senator on B'ridav week, bv the Lev- 


yearly subscribers (six month subscriptions to be counted 
proportionally,) within the period above specified, and tor- 
warding payment according to our terms, we will give a 
Premium of FORTY DOLLARS, in CASH ! 

2nd. To tiie person sending the next (second) greatest 
number, within same period, and on like conditions, we 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS! 

To those who do not compete (or any of the preceding, 
we offer the following liberal Specific Premiums: B 

For a remittance of ®2, within the time auovc specified 


tains an engraved landscape scene, by Durand, 
of rare beauty. Memberships $5 each. 

Athenaium Lectures. —According to the daily 
prints the following named persons are to lecture 
before tho Athenaeum during the ensuing winter. 


Cotton Mills in the United States. —The 
annual products of all the cotton mills in the Unit¬ 
ed States, is stated to he 250,000,000 yards, and 


-Ex-Governor James C. Jones, Whig, was 

elected U. S. Senator on Friday week, by the Leg¬ 
islature of Tennesee. 

- r I hree hundred converted Jews are now en¬ 
gaged in various parts of the world in preaching 


the consumption of cotton 600,000 bales; 100,000 tbat J esns Christ is “ He that was to come.” 


bales of which are consumed south of the Poto¬ 
mac, and in the Western States. The value of this 


will wive THIRTY DOLLARS, payable in ROOKS or we will send the New-Yorker one year, and a volume c 
AOr’iOULTUR \L IMPLEMENTS, as preferred. llle ^en. Farmer for either 1849, ’48, ’47 ’40 or ’45, stitcbei 

... _. and bound suitable for mailing—or, if preferred, a volum 

3d. To ttic person sending us of the Wool Grower for either 1849, 18ot) or 1851. 

number, as above, we will give TWENIY DOLLARS, ’ _ 

in BOOKS or IMPLEMENTS. For ©o, as above, three copies of the New-Yorker, am 


The names of other distinguished gentlemen will amount of cotton, when manufactured, is suppos- 
he announced hereafter. The introductory lec- ed t0 be u P wards of sixty-seven millions, 
ture will he delivered by Mr. Beecher, on Tues- ‘ 

dav cvenimr Dec 2 Syracuse Salt Business.— A capital of little 

uaj evening, L»ec. less than 000,000 is used in the various branch- 


-The expenses for School purposes will cost 

New York city over half a million of dollars for 
tho coming year. 

-Kossuth has written a letter to Lord Dudley 

Stuart, declining to receive any testimonial for 
himself, but accepting, thankfully any pecuniary 


4fii. To the person sending the next (fourth) greatest 
umber, as above, we will give FIFTEEN DOLLARS in 


Books or Implements. 


For ®10, six copies of the New-Yorker, and an extra 
copy, and a vol. of either the Farmer or Wool Grower. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; J. T. Headley; es of the salt manufacture at Syracuse, N. Y., aid for Hungary. 


Books or Implements. copy, and a vol. of either the Farmer or Wool Grower. | Mass.; Rev. John Pierpont; John G. Saxe, Esq.; 

5 th To the person sen din" us the next (fifth) greatest For #15, ten copies of the New-Yorker, and an extra Ralph Waldo Emerson, Esq.; Hon. Daniel S. 
number, as above, we will give TWELVE DOLLARS in copy, and two volumes of either Wool Grower or Farmer j Dickiuson; Hon. Horatio Seymour; James T. 
Books or Implements. AgricuUme " U °° Py of Rod » ers Scientific . Brady> Esq> 


Esq.; Hon. Horace Greeley; Rev. John Lord, of and the product of the springs has increased from 


The person who leased the right to sell re- 


Books or Implements. 

Cth. To tiie person sending the next (sixth) greatest num¬ 
ber, as above, we will give EIGHT DOLLARS in Books. 


—or, instead ol W. G. or F., a copy of Rodgers’ Scientific ; 
Agriculture. 

For a remittance for 30 subscribers, or over, according j 


To the person Bending the next (seventh) greatest 


number, FIVE DOLLARS in Books. 

8th, 9th, 10th, llfii and 12th. To each of lhe five per¬ 
sons sending us the next (8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th.) 
greatest number, THREE DOLLARS in Books. 


culture,and 2vois. of Farmer or Wool Grower—or, acopy ; Catharine Hayes will give a Concert at Corin- 
tho Rural and #3 in sucli Books as may be preferred. thian Hall, on Satm dav even imr of (his waaIc _ 


To every person remitting for 50 subscribers, or over, 
as above, we will give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNA- 


[The Books and Implements to be such as may be se- BRIDGED DICTIONARY (a #0 work,)—or the same 
lectod by tiie persons entitled.! amount in such Books as may be preferred. 


PREMIUMS TO TOWN CLUBS! 


lected by tiie persons entitled. J amount in such Books as may be preferred. 

- FIT I n order that Post-Masters, Local Agents, subscri- 

PTtFMIUMS TO TOWN CLUBS! tiers and others may have a fair nnd equal chance to ob- 

riviiiaium ..... » i t < tain tiie Premiums, traveling agents, post-riders, aiuFres- 

brariesTwe make IhefoiSg^offerTo fc Clubs o? ^Rochester are not incl uded in our offers. 

object^are'Se^ronrofion of improvement in Agriculture, B trfet,y to th^fo’noxiffntr 1>reiniulns aro expected to adhere 
Horticulture, & c. I lo lne 


Mass.; Rev. John Pierpont; John G. Saxe, Esq.; 154,071 bushels in 1805, to 5,268,919 bushels in freshments in the Crystal Palace is said to have 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Esq.; Hon. Daniel S. 1850. There are 10,000 vats employed for coarse realized the snug little bit of pocket money of 
Dickinson; Hon. Horatio Seymour; James T. or soiarsal tandl 0 000 kettles tor fine salt, pro- $50 o,000 by the operation. 

Brady, Esq. ducing 100,000 bushels per week, with aeon- v ,, , . ... ,, , ... 

_ sumption of 120,000 cords of wood annually.— - 1 he Mancheater H ) Mirror manu " 

The Swan of Erin.—I t is announced that Nearl y a inillion of barrels are uscd ever y seasoa facturin S "P^ations will he resumed in full in that 
r, . for packing salt. city as soon ns sufficient suitable help can be ob- 

Catharine Hayes will give a Concert at Corin- 1 _ _ . . , 

, , yj 11 o j • • tamed. 

thian Hall, on fc aturday evening of this week.— Hussey and McCormick’s Reaper.— Wc have -The amount of bullion received at the mint 

Admirers of musical stars will of course govern seen some statements in our exchanges respecting frora the lst to the jy t h, was $3,500 000. The en- 
themselves accordinjrlv. Manv consider Miss a recent trial between the Hussey Reaper and Me .. . . r ., , , 

Hm,.nn,I. nT J!J Cormick’s American Reaping Machine, in the tire receipts of the month promise to be larger than 


The Swan of Erin.- 


ducing 100,000 bushels per week, with a con- 

_ sumption of 120,000 cords of wood annually.— 

It is announced that Nearl y, a million of barrels are used every season 
., for packing salt. 


Hayes equal to Jenny Eind. 


Cormick’s American Reaping Machine, in the 1 rc r . ® I 
presence of a largo agricultural assemblage in ever De f°rc known. 


England, in which the Hussey Reaper was de- 


Rov. Dr. Church, of Bowdoin Square 


EGGS-AMPLE.-Mr.c.s. WRtGHT, merchant at J j ,,L,1 r ’ Wn «ussey xveaper was ae- -— — , - 

.j. v . . ( dared on all important points to be superior. I his Church, Boston, has so fur recovered from his re- 

jse, N. Y., has packed during the past season, judgment is exactly the reverse of that given by cent dangerous illness as to be able to resume his 


1st. We will give a Library worth TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS to the Society sending ns the greatest number 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


Rose, N. Y., has packed during the past season, judgment is exactly the reverse of that given by 

90 barrels of eggs, containing 7,361 doz. or 88,332 the Exhibition Jurors. 

eggs! A pretty fair lot to be taken in exchange ^ -- 


DOLLARS to the Society sending us the greatest number Two Dollars a Year. Three Copies, one year, 

sassasr*" p •* *» f “S- 


for goods at one store. 


Chautauque County. —The Fredonia Censor 
says, in 1845, the number of milch cows was 25,- 


duties in the pulpit. 

-The Hartford Times says that there is a 

machine in that city which will make forty thou- 


2nd. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Library Books, to the twenty Copies for ©25, and any additional nuin' 
Society sending us the second greatest number, as above, ber at the same rate. Six month subscriptions 
3d. TEN DOLLARS, in like manner, to tiie Society in proportion. Names of subscribers written on 


sending us the third greatest number, as above. 

Wc shall keep a correct accouul of the subscribers 


ber at the same rate. Six month subscriptions 
in proportion. Names of subscribers written on 
the papers, if desired, however large the club. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number. Those 


Commerce of the U. S. in 1850-51 —We learn , ° 

from a reliable source that the value of imports butter >“ .P’ 3 , 86 ' "i 85 °’ 

into the United States during the commercial crease ^.°82. _ Pounds of cheese made m 184.,, 


024; in 1850, 34,358; increase 9334. Pounds of 80nd matches a Here is a chance for old 

butter in 1845, 213,386; in 1850, 277.478: in- bachelors. 


sent us by individuals and 1 own Societies. After the fir^t wIl0 wish ^ j jeg j n vvith t j ie new v0 | ume> should send in 
of February, we will publish as often as once a month, un- tt]ejr or( | ers at 01ice t 0 secure tiie first number: and if 
til Mny, a list of the principal competitors in tiie order iu a g en tg generally will remit early, if will enable us to iudee 
wliicli tlicy may stand. I be premiums will be announced in re „ ar( j t0 the edition that umy be necessary. 

ns soon after file first of May as possible—probably tiie _ J / 

second week—and paid on tiie order of tliose entitled. V7 Specimen numbers, prospectuses, &c., furnished 


into the United States during the commercial year 
ending 3Uth June last was, in round numbers, 

$210,000,000 

Valueof exports same period. 188,000,000 


1,073,275; in 1850,2,227,748; increase 1,154,465. 


JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

1st. We will give TEN DOLLARS in Cash, to the per¬ 
son who sends us the greatest number of subscribers be¬ 
tween this date and the first of January, 1852. 


m regard to the edition that may be necessary. 

EgTSpecimen numbers, prospectuses, &c., furnished 
free to all disposed to compete for our Premiums, or lend 
a portion of influence in behalf of tiie paper. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 

November 1, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 


into the United States during the commercial year fn^t’ 08 owl ,« heeS6 mad ? j “ -° ,,e ° f th ° U ' S ' S ° ldiers ° n Go ™ rnor ’« Is * 

ending 30th June last was, in round numbers, 1.073,275, m 18o0,2,227,748, increase l,lo4,46o. land, New \ ork, was brutally punished on Satur- 

$^10 000 000 --“— day week, by being bound to a tree, and exposed 

Valueof exports same period. 188,000 000 tbe w ' dow ^ r - Judson was embarking for to the torrents of rain, falling at the timo. 

-the United States at Calcutta, a number of noble- -The steamship Canada left Jersey City on 

Excess of imports. $22,000,000 he arte d and disinterested friends made her a pres- Wednesday, carrying out $1,295,992 in specie— 

_ „ , ent of 3,000 rupees, or nearly $1,500, as a testi- , , , , 1 „ , 

In 1849-50, the imports exceeded the exports mony of the reverence in which they held her la- 6Uld to ,c ™ ie lar K est amoun t ever taken out of the 
$26,237,598. Less this year than last, $4,337,598. mented husband, and the respect and interest they country at once. 

— N. Y. Jour . Com. f e j t f or h; g 5 ere aved family. -A wlmle was taken off Bridgehampton, L. 

.. ~ -- I., one day last week; and next day another was 

Bnffwfn A n«nA^ n «nnnnnPA^h W ^ rum h r Canadian Parliament— The old Parliament capturod off Southampton. They yielded 30 bar- 

Bullalo papers announce that about $2o,000 of was dissolved on the 6th last., and tho writs for relg of oil each _ 


Excess of imports. 


-N. Y. Jour . Com. 


$22,000,000 


Wool at .Chicago. —The receipts this year, N. Y. & Erie Railroad.— The receipts for 
will amount to 1,000,000 lbs., and that the value the month of October were far beyond anticipa- 
of this year’s crop in Northern Illinois, is $259,- tion. For passengers and mail $178,292 82J, for 
000 exclusive of what has been manufactured in freight $178,260 39. Total $356,553 21. This 


f> T i., uiic uay iuhu wcuiv, unu iikau i luy anmimr vvub 

^iw ^ AIL /To D '' mm' h 'c Canadian Parliament— The old Parliament capturod off Southampton. They yielded 30 bar- 

Bullalo papers announce that about $25,000 of was dissolved on the 6th last., and tho writs for r J fi nf ni i 
the bonds of this company have just been taken ^e new one are made returnable Dec. 24, so 

by Jas. b. Wadsworth, of Geneseo. i he that a new Parliament will be the Christmas gift Goshen Bank, at Goshen, Orange Co., 

road is nearly completed, and in a few weeks will 0 f d ie people of Canada to his Excellency, Lord has gone into operation with a capital of $100,000 


be in operation, connecting our central line with 
the great routes of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


the State .—Chicago Tribune. 


is at the rate of $4,278,638 52 per year. 


We had calculated, from the known genius and taste of Of all the exchanges that come to our table,none is more 
Mr. Moore, upon a paper of tiie first class. In this wc welcome than this invaluable weekly. We are happy to 
have not been disappointed. Its appearance is beautiful, know, as we do, that it is patronized as it deserves to lie, 
Tiie reading matter, original and selected, evidences much- and has the largest circulation of any weekly in Western 


secured by N. Y. stocks. The Directors have re¬ 
solved to keep the bills at par in New York. 

-At the lato Kossuth dinner nt Southampton, 

Eng., Hon. Robert J. Walker, who was present, 


talent and discrimination.—[Christian Advocate. 


New York.—Ontario Messenger. 


~~ Produce at Albany. —Up to the close of the v ___ . c .... . 

Kossuth. —Advices from Southampton to the second week in November, the increase in flour 10 a ° ° ss * ‘ ° iam P on i 

10th, state that tho departure of Kossuth for this and grain over last year was 442,193 barrels; 148,- E n gp> Hon. Robert J. Wn ker, who was present, 
country had been further postponed till the 20th 835 bushels of wheat; 4,213,982 bushels of In- was toasted by Lord Dudley Stuart as “likely to 
inst., and it is said he has written to Mr. Webster dian corn. Barley and rye have decreased. But- be tho next President of the United Statesl” We 
and Mayor Kingslaud to that effect. ter, cheese and wool have fallen off largely. are rejoiced that the question is settled. 


the rate of 13J per cent, on tiie capital invested, preparations were made in London, was a signal 
This railway has been open for traffic 15 years, f u ii ure . 

during which time no fewer thau 7,000,000 pas- >> •, . , 

b u * i i u i . , 1 -President Fillmore is to give a great diolo 

sengers have traveled by it, and not a single pas- ... fa , 

semrer has met with the slightest accident. matic dinner to Kossuth upon his arrival in Wash- 


very soon after being taken out. Census of Florida— The following is the re- 1 he Secretane8 of the Navy and of War, nt 

It has been ascertained that forty-three have ? a P italatioa o1 ' tbe °/ iic ' al f Cen Q su ® of / lo, ;! da: - l , h ° '" Stance ° f Pr0Slde f have ,8SUed l)1 " 

. , . . , Dwelling houses in the btate; y,U22; families do, ders for an experimental trial of Syracuse salt. 

been lulled, and a very large number wounded, 9 tl0 7; white males, 25,674; white females, 21,- -The number of common schools in Pennsyl- 

some ot them very severely. The manner of 493-total whites, 47,167; free colored males, 420; vania has increased from 762 to 9,200, and tho 
their death being scarcely less dreadful than the free colored females, 505-total colored, 925; to- teac|l0rs from 808 to 11)50l)> 


-Owing to the extreme low cost of materials 


fact that SO manv ha™ Iiaah thn« insfanilv Ha tal f ree population, 87,401. Deaths during the . ’ 

act that so many have been bus instantly dc- year> 933 [ ‘ Farms in cultivation, 4,304. Manu- - 0w,,, S to the ex heme low cost of materials 

strayed. Many homes are desolate their joy and f ac turing establishments producing annually $500 and labor in China, a bible in the Chinese lan- 
lite having been thus in a moment taken from and upwards, 121. Federal representative popu- guage, it is said, can be sold for six cents. 

• bcra * i lation, 71,677. -Owen Drake, of Westfield, Mass., slaugh- 

I T ~ . , . tered a pig on the 11th inst., which was 17i months 

American Art Union. Census of Ohio— The official reports g.ve the old nn(1 weighed 657 lhg . 

- following census of Ohio:—Dwelling houses in . . . ... , 

in:.. iva.-.l,.. tho. St«t. 996.098: families: i.. 949 609. - lhe steamship Bienville, destined to run 


-Judge Wilkins of the U. S. District Court at 

Detroit has decided that towage constitutes a lien 
or demand against a vessel. 

-Only 21 of the company of 100 men who vol¬ 
unteered in Salem for the Mexican war, are known 
to be now living. 

-Rev. Mr. Lodon, a colored preacher of Bal- 
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foreign ItMigmrt. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ATLANTIC. 

Four Day3 Later from Europe. 

The Steamship Atlantic, Capt. West, arrived at 
quarantine about midnight, and reached her wharf 
at 1$ o’clock on Saturday morning, after the ex¬ 
traordinary run of ten days and a lew hours. She 
left Liverpool on Wednesday, the tilth inst. 

This is one of the quickest trips on record, when 
the season of the year is taken into consideration. 

England. —The Times describes Kossuth’s re¬ 
ception in Manchester ns the most enthusiastic ho 
has met with since he landed on our shores. 

Gov. Kossuth has had another great reception at 
Birmingham. The city was in a state of great ex¬ 
citement, and the day was observed as a complete 
holiday. All business was suspended. The weath¬ 
er was clear and line, every thing tended to render 
the reception magnificent. 

Ireland. —A large meeting was held in Galway 
on the 8th, of a town commissioners, relative to the 
new line of steamers about being opened between 
that port and New York, The meeting was ad¬ 
dressed by an American gentleman named Wag- 
staff, who came over to Galway with the object of 
establishing the proposed line. He made a very 
clear and able speech. lie stated that the vessel 
which was now preparing to start, would leave 
New York for Galway, and he had no hesitation in 
saying it was one of the fastest and strongest steam¬ 
ers which had sailed on the Ocean. She would 
sail on the 15th of December from New York, and- 
arrive at Galway on the 23d. Every proper ar¬ 
rangement should be made for the accommodation of 
passengers of all classes, and the charge for steer¬ 
age passage should be £6, including food on the 
voyage. 

France. —The proposition ofthe questions which 
have caused so much sensation, may be considered 
as rejected. 215 members ofthe majority have de¬ 
clared they will oppose it in the chambers, and a 
great portion, if not the whole of the Republican 
party, will do the same. 

Gen. Magnau presented to the President ofthe 
Republic the officers of the regiments newly ar¬ 
rived in Paris. 

The President addressed to them a short and war¬ 
like speech. 

Latest. 

The democratic socialist committee-of Parish has 
declared it will not take part in the election of the 
3Uth inst-, in consequence of the law of the 31st of 
May, which curtails the franchise. It recommends 
all republican electors to do the same. 

The address of the President continued to oxcite 
observation. Paris was never more tranquil. 

The official Gazette contains an edict issued by 
tha Minister of Public Instruction, which places 
the Prussian schools and teachers under the control 
of the clergy. 

A Vienna paper announces on the authority of 
letters form Constantinople of the 25lh ult.. that 
Ali Pasha, the Minister of Foreign Affairs had given 
in his resignation in consequence of the bitterness 
of opinion which had arisen between the Grand 
Vizier and himself on the subject of the foreigupol- 
icy ofthe Porte. 

London Money Market. — Money continues 
very easy at previous rates. Consuls have ad¬ 
vanced and closed at 98$a98j}* Shares are not so 
fir m. 

'1’lie Liverpool breadstuff market was advancing. 

The demand for cotton is active, and likely to be 
heavy The sales yesterday were 90,000 bales, at 
i higher than on Friday last. 

The supplies of grain and flour in the Liverpool 
Corn Market continues exceedingly small, and not 
equal to our great consumption, as tho shipping 
demand daily increases. 


Married, 

In this city, on the 17th inst., SAM’L S. WOOD, Esq , 
Supt. of Western House of Refuge, and Miss MARIA 
LOUISE BARRON. 

In Livonia, on the 29th inst., by Rev. B. G. Riley, Mr. 
FRANKLIN ADAMS and Miss ANN ELIZABETH, 
daughter of Daniel B. Clark, Esq. 

In Albion, Nov. 13, HENRY A. KING, Esq., and Miss 
IIULDAll FIELDS. 

In Batavia, the 5lh inst., Mr. S. LESTER TAYLOR 
and Miss LOUISE, daughter of J. B. Ellicott, Esq. 

In Bethany, Nov. 9ih, ANSEL l’ERVOSE and Miss 
LUCRETIA FULLER. 

In Stafford Nov. 12, Mr. JAMES FOX and Miss CHAR¬ 
LOTTE HOYT. 

In Batavia, Nov. 0th, by Rev. S. M. Stimson, Mr. AL¬ 
BERT K1NNER and Miss BETSEY JANE GRAB AM. 

In Batavia, Nov. lath, Mr. HIRAM H. KIBBY, of Ba¬ 
tavia, and Miss LOUISA BARTHOLF. 

In Brown ville, Nov. 12th, Mr. JAMES SCOTT, ofRoch- 
estcr, and Miss PHEBE N. LEE. 

On the 9th inst., at Washington Mills, Mr. WM. DUNN 
and Miss HARRIET N. TOTTER. 

In Marshall, Nov. 12, Mr. SAMUEL W. BUCKING¬ 
HAM, of Waierville, and Miss M ARY JANE MOORE. 

Also, nib, Mr. E. DWIGHT’creENHLLL and Miss 
LUCY JANETT MOORE. 

At Independence Centre, Nov. 2d, Mr. ALVIN KEL¬ 
SEY and Miss AMANDA IIABEING. 

lN"Cenesee, Oct. 31st, Mr. GREEN CIIAMPLIN and 
Miss NAROISSA L. CRANDALL. 

In Syracuse, Nov. 13th, Mr. HIRAM L. BURR and 
Miss HANNAH A. CALL. 

In Syracuse, Nov. 11, Rev. O. U. COOLEY and Miss 
SARAH A. ADAMS. 

In Pompey, Nov. 13. SAM.’L NILES, M. D., and Miss 
JANE HELEN JEROME. 

In Fayetteville, Nov. 13, Mr. PETER ROWE and Miss 
ELLEN MERRITT. 

In Albany, Nov. 17, LEONARD BRAINARD and Miss 
MARY ANN WILSON. 

In Auburn, 10th inst., Mr. CHARLES RHODES and 
Miss OLIVE DE RATT. 

At Buffalo, 17th inst., WM. RUFUS HARVEY Eso 
and Miss HANNAH ANN HART. ’ 

At Buffalo, 17,Ih inst., Mr. JAMES CAMPIN and 
Miss ELLEN REARDON. 

At Vernon Centre, 13th inst., Mr. CEO. WHITE nnd 
Miss ELIZA LAW. 

In Barre, 19th inst,, Rev. BELA FANCHER and Mrs. 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER. 

In Barre, tllh inst.. Mr. C. II. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Miss MARY A. BATES. 

In Lima, 13th inst,, DEMION D. WILLIAMS and Miss 
EMILY C. DECKER. 

In Leroy, Nov. 12, Mr. ISAAC THOMPSON and Miss 
SARAH M. PHELPS. 

Died, 

At Sodus, on the Cth inst., MARY, wife of Win. M. 
Hawkins. 

In Utica, Nov. 11, Rev. ENOCH SAMUEL, Pastor of 
the Welsh Methodist Calvanistic Church, aged 30 years. 

In Utica, Nov. 8, Mrs. ANN CROSS, widow ofthe 
late Erastus Cross, aged 57 years. 

In New Hartford, Kith inst., WM. REES, aged 82 years. 

In Utica, 13th inst.,MARY ANN MORRIS, aged 17. 

In Albany, 17th inst., NATHAN S. HOLLISTER in 
the 72d year of his age. 

At Wellsborough, Penn., on the 14th inst., Mr. ERAS¬ 
TUS MILLER, aged GO years. 

In Oxford, on the 14th InBt., Mr. ANDREW MEAD 
aged 49 yoars. ’ 

In Norwich, on the 7th inst, Mr. ASA BARNES, aged 
84 years. 

In Coventry, on the 19th ult., Mrs. SUSAN MORSE, 
aged 01 years. 

At Chicago, 14th Inst., JOHN S. DAY, aged 35 years, 
a-printer. 

In this city, 15th inst., ELIZA, daughter of Rev Goo 
W. Montgomery, aged 9 years 1 mo. 

In this city, 20lh inst. Mrs. EMILY M., wife of Doctor 
Geo. W. Peer, aged 25 yeats. 

In Vernon, 15th iust., Mrs. LANY MILLER, aged 30 
years. ° 




Ritrai, New-Yorkrr Office, ) 
Rochester, Nov. 25, 1851. > 

FLOUR—Flour is sold to the tradeand for home use, at 
from $404,50, according to quality. Buckwheat Flour 
sells at $1,750$2 per cvvt. 

GRAIN—Wheat 85086. Wo hear of sales ofl,290 bu. 
choice Genesee Valley at 85c. Corn 48050. Oats 28 
031. Barley 65c. 

POULTRY—In the poultry market there is a plentiful 
su pply, prices range from G to 7 ecu ts. 

SHEEP PELTS—37$075c. Lamb skins 18038c. 
HAY—Hay is sold at from $10 to $12. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl.$4.0004,50 Bettor, lh.IGc 

Pork, mess.15,00015,50 Cheese, lb.5$06c 

Do. cvvt.5,0005,50 poultry. 

Beef, cvvt.3,5004,25 Turkeys, lh.708c 

Do. bbl mess. 11,00011,50 Chickens.607c 

Lard, tried.9$0lu | seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c | Clover, bu . . . .$5,0005,50 

Hams, smoked. . ,9$019$c 'Timothy.1,5002,50 

Shoulders, do.708c | Flax.1,2501,50 

Potatoes, bu.37$05Uc i sundries. 

grain. [ Whitefish, bbl.$7,5008 

Wheat,bu.. .85086 | Codfish, cwt. 3,5004 

Corn,.48050c I Salt, bbl.1,0601,1‘2£ 

Buckvv'heat.44c Apples, bu.38050 

Rye.G2J0G9 

Oats.28031c 

Barley. 065c 

HIDES. 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,5004,00 

Calf, lh.8010c 

Sheep Pelts.37$075c 

Lamb skins.18038c 


Do. dried.. 
Eggs, doz. . . 
Beans, bu. . . 
Hay, ton.. . . 


.62$ 

.14 

.1.0001,25 
. ...10012 


Wood, hard,cord.. .041,50 

l)o. soft,.202,50 

Wool, lh.30040c 

Flour barrelp.28032 


New York Market 

NEW YORK, Nov. 24, 3 P. M.—ASHES.—Quiet at 5 
37 for Pearls, and 4 rTt l A for Pots. 

COTTON—Not open. 

FLOUR—The low grades of Stato and Western are 
again better with a fair demand—restricted in a measure 
by the advanced pretensions of holders. Sales 4,000 bbs 
at 388a3 94 for State; 3 87a4 12 for Michigan and Indiana; 
S4a4 12 for Ohio. Canadian firm, 3 S4a4 06 in bund. Corn 
meal unchanged. Rye Flour inactive. 

GRAIN—Supply of Wheat on the market limited.—In¬ 
creased firmness and more inquiry for shipping. Sales 
3,000 bu white Genesee on private terms; ],000 bu of up¬ 
per lake at 7’. Barley steady; 79a83. Corn firm and in 
fair request. Sales 12,000 bu at 60 for Western mixed 
afloat and in store; 61 for new southern yellow'; 62 for do. 
white. Oats in demand 37a38 for State. 

WHISKEY—Firm market and good supply. Ohio 21. 

PROVISIONS—Fair demand for Pork for the trade at 
$15 for mess, 15 62 for prime. Beef in fair demand—7 50 
a9 75 for mess; 4a5 for prime. Dressed Hogs saleable at 
6a6).(. Lard in good supply and more active at the de¬ 
cline—8a8for bbls 8>,a8 for kegs. Butter plenty and 
in fair request—8al0 for Ohio. 10al6 for State. Cheese 
steady but less active. 

STOCKS—Firm and good business doing. Erie active, 
83)5; bonds of ’58 100)5; Incomes 94)5. 

MONEY—Hardly so abuudant on call. Rates steady. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Nov. 22.—Flour, &c.—There is a fair en¬ 
quiry, with steady sales at former quotations. The re¬ 
ceipts about cover the demand and the market is, if any¬ 
thing, rather firmer. Sales 1,000 bbls at 3 75@3 87 for 
common State and Western, 3 87@1 for Michigan, India¬ 
na and Ohio, 3 87@4 06 for pure Genesee. Corn Meal 
and Buckwheat are steady. 

Grain—There is a moderate milling demand for Wheat, 
and with a moderate supply the market favors the buyer. 
Sales 2,800 bu not strictly prime, at 98, and 2,500 bu of 
Southern Ohio at 80. Corn is not plenty, and is in request 
at 58)5 for Western mixed, and 60 for round yellow, with 
sales of 5,000 bu. Barley continues to droop. The re¬ 
ceipts are large, and buyers have the advantage. Sales 16. 
100 bu, including 5,000 do. for California, via Boston, at 
7455@75/5 for prime two-rowed, and 81 for do. two row¬ 
ed, and 81 for do. four rowed. A sale of a cargo was 
made at the close of our report on p. t. supposed to be at 
a still lower figure. We notice a salo of 2,(KM bu of Bar¬ 
ley Malt at $1. Oats are inactive demand, and the.mar¬ 
ket is buoyant and better. Sales 18,000 bu at 87 for State. 
There is some inquiry for Rye, and we notice sales of 800 
bu, not prime, at 93, and 1,000 bu of prime at 65. 

Provisions—There is no change to notice in Beef and 
Pork. Dressed Hogsare saleable at 5 75a$6. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Nov. 21.—Tho F'lour market was steady 
and without change in quotations on Saturday. Sales 
2,090 bhis at 3 2503 31 for good to choice brands at Mich¬ 
igan; 3 37)5 lor fancy brands Michigan; 3 37@3 50 for ex- 
cra Southern Ohio and Michigan. There was a fair de¬ 
mand for Wheat with sales 7,500 bu white Michigan at 
72)5o; 3,800 bu Wabash at 65)5c. Corn scarce and in 
good demand. Sale 9,600 bu, free to boats, at 42c. Mess 
Pork sells at $15. Lard 8)5c. F'lax Seed l 25. Salt firm 
at 1 06. 

Canal Freights are lower. Corn lie to Albany. 

New York Cuttle Market. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 17.—At Washington Yard—1,600 
beeves, (600 from the South and the balance from this 
State.) Demand fair. Prices ranged at from $6,0007,50 
perewt. About 100 leftover. 

At Browning’s—Offered, 70 Cows and Calves, and 5,- 
000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $20,50 to 35045; aB 
in quality: alt sold. 

Stieep—Sales at from $1,30 to 2,7504,37. Lambs $1,25 
to 2,37$03,5O; left over 150. 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 150 Beef Cattle offered.— 
I’rices ranging at from $5$ to 708; all sold. 

Cow's and Calves — Sales at from $22$, to 35045; ali 
sold. * 

Sheep and Lambs—2,800 offered; sales Sheep at from 
$2, to 3,5005; Lambs $1,75 to 2,5003,50. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 19.—At market,2,735 Cattle, about 
1,400 Beeves, and 1,335 Stores, consistingof working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,25 per cvvt.; iirst quality 
$0; second do. $5,50; third do. $5; ordinary 4,5003,75. 

Hides—4,5o per cvvt. 

Tallow—$5. 

Pelts—62$c0$l. 

Veal Calves, @306. 

Stores—Working oxen—$70, 85, 90,10001051. 

Cows and Calves—@25, 27, 50, 34, 40 0 46. 

Yearlings, $7, 8, 100)2. 

Two years old, $10(«)27. 

Three years old, $17035. 

Sheep and Lambs—4,o87 at market. 

Prices—Extra, @5, 6010. By lot, $1,40, 1,50, 1,75, 2, 
2,2503. 

Swine—300 at market. By lot 4$c per lb. 

'Turkeys—360 at market. 

Remarks—Good Cattle have sold well to-day, hut ordi¬ 
nary not quite as brisk as last week. Good milk Cows 
are much in demand at higher quotations. Mr. Morse, of 
Winclicndon, Mass., had 12 splendid Beeves, weighing 
2,000 lbs each, and were sold to Mr. Taylor, of Brighton, 
lor $100 per head. Two cattle trains on the Lowell road 
were not in at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

166 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 125 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Nov. 2<i.—The offerings for the week of 
all descriptions equal fully 4,006. As many as 1,060 re¬ 
mained at the close last eve, principally unsold, and those 
mainly were of the poorer classes. Many purchasers re¬ 
main lor further operations. It is probable that most of 
the remaining ones will be disposed of at some rate. Cat¬ 
tle generally w ere not as good as heretofore. We quote 
$6,25 for those strictly good. Usually called good at $5,- 
5006. Fair $4,7505,25. Ordinary $404,62$. Inferior 
$304. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales at $1,62,1,7502. Extra $30 
$4. 

Swine—About 500 at market. All sold. 

Prices a little better. 4$ and 5$ were the prices general¬ 
ly. Retail trade dull. Hard fat hogs 5$,—soft 4$. 

Hogs.—T he Louisville Journal says, we hear of a con¬ 
tract for 1,000 head at $4,25 net, deliverable in December. 
We hear also that for one lot, which was offered at $ 4,5oj 
$4,35 was refused. 

At Bowling Green, we learn packers are paying $4 net. 

The Terre Haute Courier says that $4 net cannot be got 
there now. It gives $3,56 to $3,75 as the rates for good 
hogs. 

The Evansville Journal says not a single contract has 
been made there. Buyers offer $4 delivered and a little 
more for very choice. 

The telegraph reports a salo of 500 head at Cincinnati 
at $4,56. 

M RS. LYDIA F. FOWLER, M. D., will consult with 
Ladies wishing Medical Advice, every morning, ex¬ 
cepting Sunday, at 98$ Main street—parlor on first floor— 
from 9 to 12 o’clock. 98w4 


ANDRE eeroy, 

Nurseryman, at Angers, France. 

R ETURNS tiis thanks for past favors, and begs leave 
to inform ids friends and the public in general, that 
his catalogue for 1851 is now ready, and may be had on 
application to his agent, Mr. E. Bossange, 138 Pearl street, 
New York. He oilers for sale a large collection of the 
finest forest, fruit, and ornamental trees of all kinds, 
shrubs, Ace., &c. The superior quality of his trees is al¬ 
ready known in the United States, nnd the experience he 
has in packing up trees to be sent abroad, gives Dim a 
noted advantage over all other nurserymen. Orders should 
he sent inrly, as, although his nursery is the largest in 
France, the number of some new kinds of trees are limit¬ 
ed, nnd some of the Inst orders sent last year could not he 
executed. The terms, prices, charges, and all desired in¬ 
formation, will lie found in his catalogue. The trees will 
be shipped to the care of his agent m New York, who will 
attend to the receiving and forwarding. For further par¬ 
ticulars, and for the catalogue, apply to 
99w3 E. BOSSANGE, 138 Pearl sL, X. Y. 

TO PRINTERS. — TYPE FOR SALE. 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yorker 
shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 
proprietor offers for sale the Type, fee., upon which it is 
now printed. The principal material consists of 506 lbs. 
Long Primer, 15u lbs. Brevier, and 190 lbs. Minion—all 
which is nearly as good as new, as will lie observed bv ex- 
aminingthe print of this number. The head letter,column 
rules, leads, &c., will also he sold at a bargain. Should 
prefer to sell the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 

For terms, &c., address or apply to the Publisher. 

BUTCH BULBS. 

J UST received from Holland, in prime condition, a care¬ 
fully selected lot of Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses. 
Also 46 varieties of Gladiolus. 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. 

98tf 8. MOULSON, 36 Front street. 

GRANNISS & SWAN, • 

I MPORTEBS, Planters and Wholesale Dealers in AM¬ 
BOY, VIRGINIA and FAIR-HAVEN 
PJL ANTED OYSTERS, 

JUT For Cash or Appoved Credit. JE1 

Dealers, Hotels, Saloons and Families supplied with 
Fresh Oysters, received daily, by Express. 

Principal Depot under the Commercial Bank, Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y. 95in3 

Fruit Farm for Saie, 


f THE well known Langworthy Place, sit- X 
uatedon the east side of the river, midway 
from the city of Rochester and the mouth of 
t he Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from the 
city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— 
Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed to con¬ 
tain 46 acres. The house is ot strictly cottage structure, 
and built of cobble stone; convenient in all its parts. The 
soil or character of the earth is of a sandy or gravely loam, 
pleasant and easy to work, and in a high shite of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The fruit is composeil of all tho ir ost popular kinds 
which are known in the country. It may he said that the 
peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in num¬ 
bers over all others. The whole are in their zenith of 
fruiting. No inducement would tempt me to leave so prof¬ 
itable and rural a place, were it not for a failure of health 
I’rice, $6,566. i’ortion down, the rest in \ year. 

H. N. LANGWORTHY. 
Irondcquoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 94tf 


Potatoes.— White Mercer. 

1 /t A BARRELS of the White Mercer (Seedling) I’o- 
JL UU tato now offered for sale! This remarkable white 
potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of beau¬ 
tiful shape, its proportion much like the long pink-eye, 
being a little more flattened. 

This potato was obtained by the subscriber, from the 
seed of the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. It receiv¬ 
ed the first premium from the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and 
a diploma was awarded for the same by the Monroe Coun - 
ty Ag. Society. 

Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron- 
dequoit, increased popularity with farmers and gardeners, 
to so great an extent, that its only limits of propagation is 
the want of seed. I am credibly informed that one of the 
largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception ol 
a lew bushels from a friend, ordered 1,006 bushels, but 
they could not he obtained. 

The quality and habits ofthe White Mercer, aie, very 
white outside and in; mealy and of good flavor; longer 
keeping than any other potato that I am acquainted with. 
It is a late grower,requiring early planting; and is less sub¬ 
ject to rot than any other potato known in these parts. 

Price, $2,50 per barrel. Orders through the Roch¬ 
ester Post-office, will be attended to. 

H. N. LANG WORTHY. 

Irondequoil, Oct. 14, 1851. 91tf 

DENTISTRY. 

DR. A. J. PERKINS, is to he found at 

*IjTV y Gould Buildings, State Street, 

*—LJr NO. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro¬ 
fession, superior to any other operator in this section ofthe 
country. Either in tilling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in line gold, and war- 
ranteafto answer all purposes of mastication 

I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression of 
the face, so as to lie a fac simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled by a new process. No pain given in fill¬ 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly superior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to as usual. 

All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

P. S. My register is not yet full—n chance for a few 
names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. 86m6. 

FUANmmih ROOMS, 

Tho Largest and most Extensive Establishment in 
Rochester! 

, On the Cash System! No. 29 State Street. 

I T'ilE subscriber, having removed his large stock ofCab- 
X inet Furniture to the extensive Ware-rooms, No. 29 
State St. | lately occupied by Major S. II. Packard,] and 
united his own stock witli that of the former proprietor ol 
those rooms, invites the public to inspect his assortment, 
which he believes the largest in the city, and as elegant, 
and assubstantially manufactured, and as complete as any 
West of New York city. In his list of Furniture may be 
found Solas, Tete-a-Tetes, Ottomans, Chairs, Tables, 
Dressing Bureaus, Bedsteads, Wardrobes. &r., Sec., in 
Rosewood, Walnut and Mahogany, manufactured from 
the most beautiful designs and best approved patterns. 

Common Cabinet Ware— In addition to what is above 
enumerated, he lias also on hand a very heavy stock ol 
cheaper ware, composing Cane, Flag, and Wood-seated 
Chairs, of all styles and prices. Bureaus, Tables, Rock¬ 
ing Chairs, Stands, Bedsteads, Lounges, fee... Sec. By ins 
change of location the subscriber has greatly increased his 
facilities for manufacturing, and while he is able to manu¬ 
facture every article of furniture on short notice, and witli 
promptness, he can supply all orders at a reduction of 15 
to 26 per cent, for cash, from the prices charged by other 
houses, and warrant every article to give perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. lie has five large show rooms, filled with furniture 
of his own manufacture, of the best description, which he 
invites the public to inspect. 

The friends and patrons of the subscriber, who have 
formerly found him at No. 0 Front St., are invited to con¬ 
tinue their favors at his new location. 

76eow-tf C. J. IIAYDEN, No. 29 State SL 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

O, would some Power the giftie gi’e us. 

To seeoursel’s as itliers see us. 

S O wrote the eminent poet, Robert Burns, and an oppor¬ 
tunity is now offered to carry out the Poet’s suggestion, 
ttie suliscribcr having taken rooms in the Gould Building, 
No. 9, end of 2d floor, where he intends to carry on the 
daguerrian business, in its numerous branches. Having 
received instructions of the celebrated Meads, of Albany, 
together with six years constant practice in the business, 
he flatters himself that he can take pictures, which for 
strength, beauty and durability cannot be surpassed. He 
also has the latest improved instruments which enables 
him to take a perfect likeness of a child in two seconds. 

Pictures put in good morocco cases for $1, and satisfac¬ 
tion warranted. 

Reader, perhaps you cannot do a betterthlngnow while 
your mind is upon the subject, then go with your family 
and secure the shadow ere the substance fade. How many 
of you have lost a father, a mother, or a little prattling 
child, without a shade of resemblance to recognize their 
features. After the separation some little toy or a trifling 
article of apparel is often kept and cherished for years as a 
token of remembrance, how much more valuable would 
be a well executedvlaguerreotype of the loved and lost.— 
Arc you a parent? What would you not give for a perfect 
likeness of yourself, taken when a child? It would show 
the elfects of time and call up many happy remembrances. 
This satisfaction you can now afford to your children, and 
should they he snatched from your embrace by the cold 
hand of death, your possession of their daguerreotype like¬ 
nesses, if taken by a good artist, will afford sweet conso¬ 
lation; and if‘the present opportunity is not improved you 
may at some future period have reason to feel grateful for 
these gentle hints from I. N. BLOODGOOl), Daguerreati, 
who can always bo found at his rooms, where the citizens 
of ttiis city and surrounding country are respectfully in¬ 
vited to call. 88-tf 


Syracuse Nurseries. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., Proprietors, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H AVING 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Roses,Shrubbery, Green House Plants 
&c., we shall have for sale the coming season, a most ex¬ 
tensive stock of Nursery commodities, not to he excelled 
in size and licauty by those of any establishment in the 
Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchardists, and Ven¬ 
ders are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge.— 
Our stock of 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Comprises all of the best varieliesof Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, &c., of such sizes and quality as no con¬ 
trast can disparage. We have also, both by importation 
and of our own cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL, OK DWARF TREE8, 

Ofthe Apple, Pont, and Cherry, designed for compact 
pkmling, being thereby especially de-ir-ble lor small lots, 
Gardens, Sec., as well as generally so. by reason of their 
habit of early bearing. We have all of the approved va¬ 
rieties cultivated in this form, from one to four years old 
—many ofthe Apples and Pears being now ia bearing. 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 

Currants. Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, 
we are always fully supplied with all the bestold and neyv 
sorts. 

OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

For the street border, and lawns, our stock is very large. 
Our Horse Chestnuts and Mountain Ash are particularly 
noticeable for their luxuriant growth and surpass .gsym- 
nietry of form. 'They uniformly excite admiratio i. 
Evergreen Trees, in great variety, new and rare,includ¬ 
ing Lehanon'and Deodar Cedars, 4 to 6 feet high; Japan 
Cedars, Spruces, Junipers, Taxodiums, &c. 

Poeones.—A splendid collection ol both tree and herba¬ 
ceous varieties. 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, compris¬ 
ing the finest English prize flowers, with all the best in the 
U. S.—25 to 56 cents each for whole roots. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,090 
plants of the best varieties, and all tbe new acquisitions; 
among them the new Perpetual Striped Moss, Herman 
Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caroline de St used, General 
Oavignac, Gen. Changarnicr, &e. 

Bulbous Roots—A choice collection dailp expected from 
Holland, consisting of Double 1 ulips, Hyacinths Crocus¬ 
es, Sec. 

Plants for bedding out, of every description; Vines, 
Climbers, &c. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear Seedlings; Buckthorn 2 and 3 
years old, very trong plants. 

All of which will be sold as low as at any oilier estab¬ 
lishment, and in many cases lower, either at wholesale or 
retail. 

Wo are now issuing a new edition of our Catalogue, 
containing full information of our productions, terms, 
prices, Sec., embracing, 1st, a general descriptive cata¬ 
logue; 2d, a full catalogue of seiect Green House Plants; 
and 3d, a special catalogue of Dahlias, Phloxes, and Bed¬ 
ding out plants; which will he sent gratis to all post-pay¬ 
ing applicants who enclose one letter stamp. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT Se CO. 

Syracuse, 1851. 90m6 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 

ryUIE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor ofthe “ Rochester 
JL Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can lie reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

He also keeps Glover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Audit for Ross Se Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C I 1 ’ CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1854. 76tf 

OIRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
D Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 

( 10RN SHELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
V price from $3 to $7—for sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 76 C F CROSMAN. 

EMERY Ac CO.’S 

Premium Kail Road Horse Power, 

A N D 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
t pi IE above machines are offered the public this season 
1 at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
to cost of maimfacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.$116 

“ One do do . 86 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power $35, if without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches, &c. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Horse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two Horse i’ower.$100 

One do do . 75 

Thethrcshcrs havinguopalent on them aresameasaliove 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogucof 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY Se Co., 

No. 369,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

OLD ROCHESTER KEUSERY. 

MOUIAONj at the Old. Rocltester Nur- 
scry, Rochester, N. Y.,ot1ers 
MS 10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size, 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peacii and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together witli the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’’cited from all 
partsot the continent. 'Prees properly packed tor the dis¬ 
tance. s. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf _ S. MOULSON. 

Rochester 
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_JP FOGG & BROTHER. 

Groceries at Wholesale. 

SMITH & PERKINS, 

[LateE. F. Smith & Co.,—Established in 1826.) 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 29 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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E. F. SMITH. 


AV. H. PERKINS. 


W E wish to call the attention of the trade to the fact, 
that we are engaged in a strictly wholesale business 
nnd that we are the only house in this city whose business 
is confined to the wholesale trade. The senior member of 
our firm spends the business season in the New York mar¬ 
ket, and our entire purchases are made from Importers and 
original holders, ttvun the same sources and upon equally 
favorable terms with those ot New York Wholesale Gro¬ 
cers: hence we are enabled to offer all goods in our line at 
prices as low, and upon terms as favorahleasihoseof New 
York Joblters. We shall at all times have astock on hand 
of new and desirable goods, and guarantee that all goods 
sold by us shall be satisfactory to the purchaser, both in 
quality and price. The location of our store and ware¬ 
houses, immediately upon the Canal, affords us facilities 
not possessed by any other house in the trade in Rochester, 
nnd enables us to forward goods daily by Canal without 
extra charges for cartage or shipping. 66y Iso 


NEW SEED STORE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells <Sc Co.’s Express 
Otiice. Arnold’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

UftHEsubscribers,under the nameofBkieos&B rother, 
JL are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will he known an the 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for suclt to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje Sc Briggs. 
68-tP _ JOHN T. BRIGG S. 

62A Y AND S‘JFISA%V CUTTERS. 

F) UGGLErf, NOURSK, MASON, Se Co.’s Ilay Cutters, 
TC the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the bust cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovky & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, winch also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. VVe 
have also lever siraw Cutters. Those who want any 
tiling in die line will save money bv calling on us at No. 
PC State-st. _ 89-1 f. B RIGGS & BROTHER. 

R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. 68 Stnte-st., Roches¬ 
ter._• 89-tf BRIGGS Se BROTHER. 

t6 iSj>t?«;<l the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

1 1 ’HE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call theat- 
X tention of the farming community to the fact that they 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse Se Mason. Also 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by the same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 
Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic nnd imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE Se CO., Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

W II K JE LER’ S 

Patent Bailway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 

TTUir, subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
X Melick Se Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency iti Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated lor large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compart, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,906 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of when per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl all'from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and lor sawing wood, cutting teed, Sec. 
ALBANY PRICKS. 

Two Morse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.$115,00 

One Horse do. do.126,90 

Do. do. do. geared for churning atid 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.. .... . .132,90 

Clover lluller,. 28,00 

Feed Cutter,. 28,60 

CircularSaw "ill, (24inch saw,).35,66 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return¬ 
ed within 06 days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will be refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE Ac CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY & GO’S, 

New-Yorlc State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are nil they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above llorsc- 
Power, says: “ 1 spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1856,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and iieard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and theresult most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, nnd if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, 1 have decided 
against you oftener than tor you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their f«vor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices. Sec., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY Se CO. 
78-tf 

A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

r pHE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
X (for the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion beingrotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants may he used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden engines. Sec. The 
highest testimonials will begiveu. 

No. 1 is a house or well pump and domestic. Fire F.n- 
giite, and will raise from 26 to 36 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 196 gallons at 120 revolutions.' 

No. 2$ do 296 do 126 do. 

No. 3 do 366 do 126 do. 

The quantity raised can be dot*I H, by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by file subscribers at Brockport, N.Y. 

76ti GARY & BRAINARD. 

Rochester Stereotype Foundry, 

T HE undersigned would respectfully inform the public 
and especially hook and periodical publishers,authors, 
&c.—that he has established a Stereotype Foundry in 
Rochester, llis establishment is furnished witli every (a - 
cility tor Storx'otyping, in tin; liest manner, Books, Fampn- 
lets, Periodicals, Cuts of all kinds, (including figures of 
animals, implements, etc.) Patent Medicine Advertise¬ 
ments, Sec., Sec.. Plates Mocked in a superior style, on 
mahogany. All work executed witli promptuoeeaiid on 
reasonable terms, and equal in style and finish to (hat done 
at any other Foundry in the country. 

An establishment of this kind has long been a dcs dera- 
tum in this city, and now that one is in operation, it is 
hoped a liberal share of patronage will be awardedt o the 
enterprise. 

£'g?" Foundry in Talman Block Buffalostres,. All or¬ 
ders from a distance may be addressed to 

J. V. r . BROWN, 

March, 1851. Rochester, N Y. 

N. B. Old type taken in exchangefur work. f63-tf ] 

TO FARMERS. 

A VF.RY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of handy Tackies for weighing hay, kihii.g 
hogs, &c. Sec. They may be had all ready for use at No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery & Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Art. 

86-tfj Remember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 

JAPANNED WARE. 

A LARGE lot of Japanned Ware just received nnd fo 
sale, wholesale and retail by J. E. CHENEY, 
[56-tf.J No. 24 Exchange Street 
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For the Rural New-Yorker. 

AUTUMN. 

Bleak autumn comes with gloomy air and brow. 
With gray and frosty locks. The forest trees 
Are hare, and leafless boughs wave to and fro 
In mournful cadence to the passing breeze. 
Forests, and meadows brown, and dale, and glen, 
And mountain tops involved in mists at eve t 
And morn, and frosty nights, and drizzling days. 
And swolen streams, and softly yielding turf. 

And chilling blasts, and driving sleet and snows, 
That usher in the winter time, are come. 
Claymount Farm, Nov., 1851. s * 
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JACK OF ALL TRADES; 

OE, THE MAN FOR A NEW SETTLEMENT. 

BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY, 

Parson Truman was a modest, unas¬ 
suming person, who disliked mere outside 
display. He was a plain, practical man, a 
ripe scholar, a profound logician, an earnest 
preacher. His knowledge was not bound¬ 
ed by the limits of his library; bis labors 
were not confined to the pulpit: his influ¬ 
ence extended beyond the parish where he 
expounded the Scriptures. 

lie belonged to a class of Christians who 
believed the itinerant system superior to 
any oilier. At the annual conference he 
made no pretty speeches, no platform har¬ 
angues, and was never invited to preach 
the yearly sermon. Year after year, he 
uncomplainingly received his appointment 
to toil on in some remote settlement in the 
backwoods, while men of more confidence, 
but less intellect, more zeal, but less knowl¬ 
edge, more words, but fewer deeds, were 
sent to large towns and large cities, where 
they secured greater audiences, received 
better compensation, had more favorable 
opportunities to improve their minds, and 
win golden opinions of appreciating people. 

Parson Truman had to serve as a law¬ 
yer, physician, teacher, priest, and confiden¬ 
tial friend, in new settlements, where pro¬ 
fessional gentlemen are few and far be¬ 
tween. At the time of which I write, he 
lived in a log house. When at home, he 
spent a part of his leisure time in cultiva¬ 
ting a little patch of ground which belonged 
to the parsonage. Sometimes his little 
farm, as he called it, would be overrun with 
weeds, for his circuit extended several mles, 
and frequently kepi him from home more 
than a week at a time. 

One day he returned and saw the A T eeds 
standing among the vegetables, like Phil¬ 
istines among the Israelites, and he deter¬ 
mined to uproot them and remove them 
from the land. 

“ Wife,” said he, “ I must go to work in 
the garden to-day. If any person calls to 
see me, tell them I am engaged. No per¬ 
son can see me while I am weeding behind 
that regiment of corn stalks.” 

He pulled off his best coat, which had 
been black, rolled up his sleeves, and com¬ 
menced the task before him. Spear-grass, 
big-weeds, sour-plant, and the whole tribe 
of weeds, had taken possession of the little 
strip of land, and looked down contemptu¬ 
ously upon the stunted plants below them. 

It was washing-day, and Mrs. Truman 
was hanging her clothes upon the linen line, 
when a sun-browned woodman, with an 
honest face, inquired if brother Truman 
was at home. 

“ Yes, but be is engaged,” replied the 
dear little^ woman, with a smile, for she 
could be good-natured even on Monday, 
while at work over the wash-tub. Think 
of that, ye Xantipes, who fret, pout, scold, 
and thump away at such times and under 
such circumstances. 

“ If he is at home, I must see him a few 
moments.” 

“ He left positive orders with me to al ! ow 
no one to disturb him.” 

“ I won’t detain him from his studies but 
a short time.” 

“ He is at work in the garden—” 

The man did not stop to hear the con¬ 
clusion of what she said, but unceremon¬ 
iously walked through the gateway, and 
found the good man pulling up weeds as 
though they were unpardonable sins. 

“ Well, brother, I have found you at last. 
My horse is lame, and as you are some¬ 
thing of a doctor, I thought I would ask 
your advice.” 

“ Is he unable to walk or work ?” inquir¬ 
ed the dominie. 

“ He limps about on three legs a little. 
I wish you would step up to our place and 
see him.” 

“ Well, I have agreed to marry a couple 
a short distance beyond your house, and I 
will call on my way to the wedding.” 

In order to make up lost time, the minis¬ 
ter now worked harder than he did before 
he had been interrupted. 

The first caller had not got out of sight, 
when a woman in dishabille, with her dis¬ 
heveled hair streaming over her white face, 
came to the door and asked if the Rev. 
Mr. Truman was at home. 

“ He is at home, but his engagements 
are such that he cannot be interrupted just 
now,” observed his wife. 


“ Oh, dear me, what shall I do ?” ex¬ 
claimed the woman, wi ingingher hands, and 
weeping as though her sufferings were in¬ 
tense, and the minister was the only man 
who could alleviate them. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Truman; 
“ I will ask him if he can be seen.” 

“ Husband!” 

“ Well, my dear, what do you want now ?” 

“Here is a women — ” 

“ I cannot help it.” 

“ Hear what I have to say. Here is a 
woman in great distress: she is anxious to 
see you immediately.” 

The parson threw down a handful of 
wicked weeds so suddenly, a stranger might 
have supposed he was angry; but he was 
only a little excited. Perhaps he thought 
the transgressors he was driving from his 
piece of land onght to be cast into outer 
darkness, where they would be burned. 

“ What do you want, my good woman ?” 
he asked, somewhat impatiently. 

“Oh, sir! we have had such a row in 
our settlement! Mrs. Jenkins’ child threw 
a stone, which broke Mrs. Sparkins’ window, 
and Mrs. Sparkins t< Id the child to clear 
out; and when Mrs. Jenkins heard of it, she 
came to Mrs. Sparkins’ house, and told her 
she was no better than she ought to be; 
arid Mrs. Sparkins declared she was; and 
then Mrs. Jenkins said she was a liar; then 
Mrs. Sparkins spat in her face; and then 
Mrs. Jenkins pulled her hair; and then Mrs. 
Sparkins tore the dress oil’ her back; 
and Mrs. Jenkins cried murder, and 1 ran 
after you!” 

“ What were they doing when you came 
away ?” 

“ Pulling hair, sir, and screaming mur¬ 
der!” 

“ What do you expect I can do in such 
a case ?” 

“ Why, preach to them, and bleed them, 
sir, and stop them from going to law,” said 
the frightened woman, who evidently had 
more faith in the minister than she had in 
the gospel. 

“ How far is your settlement from where 
the wedding is to be this evening?” 

“ About a mile sir.” 

“ I will call about seven o’clock.” 

The good man returned to his garden, 
where he had made but little progress: but 
as soon as he had got hold of the enemy, a 
teamster climbed over the fence, and asked 
him if he would be so kind at to put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and give him a lift 
through a mud-hole at the foot of the hill. 

He could not put that off until he went 
to the marriage, so he went to work, and 
while they were jerking and pulling the 
load about, the wagon broke. 

Mr. Truman had a box of tools, and knew 
how to use them. The wagon was soon 
repaired, and the teamster went whistling 
and singing on his way, and the minister 
returned to his garden once more. 

Just as he kneeled down before a boil of 
onions, as though he intended to copy the 
example of the Egyptians, and worship 
them, a loud rap was heard at the door. 
The minister could have wept without rub¬ 
bing his eyes with the onions that stood un¬ 
weeded there; but he resolved to be angry, 
and sin not. 

The door was opened, and there stood 
the class-leader’s son anxious to see Mr. 
Truman. 

Mr. Truman was called into the house. 

“ What do you want, my son?” inquired 
the minister. 

“ Father, wants to borrow the Commen¬ 
tary on Luke, and the last newspaper.” 

“ Wife, get them,” said he; then, turn¬ 
ing to the boy, he remarked: “The next 
time you want anything of that nature, ask 
Mrs. Truman; she can get the books for 
you as well as I can.” 

It was now twelve o’clock; so the minis¬ 
ter thought it best to take a “bit” of victuals. 
He sat down with his wife and child to a 
“ picked up dinner.” Before he rose from 
dinner an Irishman made his appearance, 
and modestly asked if the preacher lived 
there. 

“ Yes,” was the, answer. 

“ Will yer be so kind as to write a letter 
for me to the ould country ?” 

“ By-and-by.” 

“May the blessid Virgin protict ye!” 

“ Take a chair.” 

“ Will ye be afther doing it soon ?” 

“ Right away after dinner.” 

The writing of the letter occupied at 
least an hour, and before he concluded it, 
a pretty little boy came to the ohuse and 
asked for that “shot” he (the preacher) had 
recommended to his sick mother. 

“ Powder, you mean,” said Mr. Truman, 
with "a smile. 

“Yes, sir, I meant to say powder,” re¬ 
plied the lad, blushing to his temples. 

“ Now, husband,” said the good-natured 
wife, “let me persuade you not to go into 
the garden again this afternoon. Stay in 
the house and mend the children’s shoes, 
so that they can go to school to-morrow.” 

He finally made up his mind that it was 
better to sit there in the shade, than to 
stoop out-doors in the sun; so the shoes 
were repaired and the weeds left undisturb¬ 
ed. 

When that job was finished, it was time 
to prepare for the wedding. After per¬ 
forming the duties of barber and boot-black, 


lie turned hostler and saddled his pony, de¬ 
parted in peace, and went on his way re¬ 
joicing. He halted at Blake’s barn, and 
examined the “ lame mare.” 

“ She has a nail in her foot,” said he; 
“ hand me a pair of nippers, and I will re¬ 
move the shoe. Now,” Qontinued the 
preacher, while he stood there with the 
pinchers in one hand and the shoe in the 
other, “bathe the foot with salt and vine¬ 
gar, keep her shut up in the stable, and 
she will be well in a fortnight.” 

After marrying the couple, he mounted 
his pony, turned his face toward the new 
settlement, and put up at the house of a 
Christian brother. He gave directions for 
Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Sparkinsand their friends, 
to meet him there. The house was crowd¬ 
ed with the parlies and their acquaintances. 

“Jenkins, did your boy break Mrs, Spar¬ 
kins’ window?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Jenkins, of course you are 
willing to pay for the window, are you not ?” 

“ Certainly 1 am.” 

“Mrs.. Sparkins, did you spit in Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins’ face ?” 

*• Yes! I did so when I was angry.” 

“ You are sorry for it now, are you not?” 

“ Yes, sir, I am,” shesJd, and then rub¬ 
bed her eyes with one corner of her apron. 

“Do you hear that, Mrs. Jenkins?” 

“I do.” 

“ Will you forgive her?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Now shake hands. God bless you.” 

Mr. Truman returned home another way, 
in order to see the sick woman, and give 
further directions respecting the powders. 
He found the medicine curing the patient, 
and had the good fortune to meet the class- 
leader there, who handed him the paper, 
and promised to return the Commentary 
in a few days. 

When this useful, practical, accommoda¬ 
ting man reached home, he was quite fa¬ 
tigued, but happy to think the day had 
not been spent in vain. One reason why 
he was anxious to weed the garden was, 
because there was to be a donation-party 
at his house the next day, and he did not 
wish to have his premises look as though 
he was slothful and lazy. After a delicious 
sleep and pleasant dreams, the donation 
day arrived. Parson Truman helped his 
wife to provide for a large number of guests. 
He made the fire, pared the potatoes, churn¬ 
ed the butter, watched the oven, scoured 
the knives and forks, and made himself 
generally useful. 

Soon after sunset, the neighbors of dif¬ 
ferent denominations began to arrive.— 
Blake came with one horse hitched to the 
wagon ; the mare that mated the noble ani¬ 
mal he drove, was too lame to travel yet. 
He brought with him a nevy cheese, a quar¬ 
ter of veal, and three or four bushels of 
corn. The sick woman sent her boy with 
a new dress for Mrs. Truman. The class- 
leader brought a side of bacon and a dollar 
in money. Mrs. Sparkins, Mrs. Jenkins, 
and the young window-smasher, came to¬ 
gether and brought a beautiful quilt, the 
result of ihe united labors of the ladies in 
the settlement. The sewing was neatly 
executed. It was originally designed for 
tiic missionaries at Liberia, but some one 
suggested that the climate of Africa was 
warm enough without quilts, so the sewing- 
circle concluded to present it to Mrs. r l ru- 
man. By-and by the teamster came with 
a wagon-load of people from his settlement. 
They came quite a distance, and brought 
money. Their united donations amounted 
to fifteen dollars. The Irishman was on hand. 
He said he had not much to give, but he 
would make himself useful by taking care 
of the horses of other visitors. 

It was a pleasant evening; the moon 
sailed like a ship of light through the calm 
heavens. When tea was over, some of the 
company began to joke with the minister 
respecting the unweeded garden. 

“ Sure an’ we might weed the garden by 
moonlight,” said Pat. 

The company took the hint, and went to 
work most cheerfully. Many hands made 
light work. When the party separated, 
the garden was in good trim, and every 
guest went home with a glad heart. 

The Rev. Mr. Truman remained on that 
circuit two years, and at the expiration of 
that time a petition was sent to the Con¬ 
ference, praying that he might be returned; 
but it was contrary to the usages of that 
body to continue a minister more than two 
years at a time on the same circuit. 

Joe Howel, the teamster, and Mary Simp- 
ion, who ran after the minister when the 
row happened in her settlement, became 
acquainted with each other at the donation- 
party ; ever after that, they attended meet¬ 
ing when Mr. Truman preached in Spar- 
kins’ school house. Just before the good 
man, who was a universal favorite, left that 
oiicuit, he married this couple. Mr. Tru¬ 
man got up into notice bv degrees, and 
has now charge of one of tne best stations 
within the jurisdiction of the Conference. 
He has not forgotten how to mend a pair 
of shoes, repair a broken wagon, dispense 
medicine to the sick, help his wife about 
the house, and act as a peacemaker when 
the hasty in spirit are disposed to quarrel. 
He is just “ the man for a new settlement,” 
or any other situation. 
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THE FLOCK OF TURKEYS- 

That flock of turkeys? where are they? 

The boy who brought them down 

Has gone to play, where he used to play, 

And run around the town. 

Has gone to play where he played that day 
When the turkeys were bespoke; 

When the wind and rain together came, 

And the thunder o’er us broke! 

The roost where the turkeys used to sleep, 

Still stands where it used to stand; 

And the shed whose retreat attracted their feet, 

Is still on the farmer’s land. 

But the jetty wing, a good price that would bring 
On a market day, is gone! 

As the wife’s best gown, which, once in a while, 

Is seen, and then withdrawn. 

Thanksgiving turkey! sainted name! 

The boy who, in his glee, 

Rejoiced in the fame of his turkeys tame. 

Rejoices them cooked to see. 

And the morning sun, o’er the horizon, 

As it rises at early day, 

Still shines where the flock was wont to he; 

But the turkeys—where are they? 

The turkey spirit has not fled! 

It wakes on thanksgiving eve, 

And visits the shed where ’twas born and bred, 

And tells young ones not to grieve. 

It watches the shed where ’twas horn and bred, 

And will guard the turkey r.ace, 

Till a dinner array, on Thanksgiving day, 

Will not give a turkey place. 

APPLE-CUTS. 

Reader, did you ever attend an Apple- 
cut?—one of the regular old-fashioned, 
mass convention apple-cuts? If you have 
ever lived in a new country, you are posted 
up on these matters. How much of fun 
and frolic—how many of right happy hours. 
There is something worth remembering 
about the times we speak of. They speak 
of youthful days and pleasures, when lads 
and lassies ran wild with unfettered sport. 
“ Snap ’em and catch ’em” was not minced 
in those days, or laughter and kissing done 
by rule. And then what lot’s of’em! — 
Every house and cabin gave up its young 
until rude tenements were stuffed to the 
very punkin-poles. On horse-back and on 
foot they came; by singles and by dozens. 
Old bachelors and old maids, stalwart 
young men, and bounteous gentle ones with 
forms of real flesh and blood of no childish 
dimensions. Nor these alone. Even a 
younger strata of little folks flooded in un¬ 
til every corner and ‘ cubby hole’ was filled 
to its utmost. And then the wagging of 
tongues and the cross-firing of tender glan¬ 
ces commenced. 

But we have no time to write a history 
of details now. The last tub-full was pared, 
pans, knives and pealings quickly ‘gathered 
up, all seated that could be after a wash in 
the yard, and the pie was handed around. 
And then came a calm. All shrunk from 
starting a play. At last some wide awake 
girl makes a bold attack upon a fellow, and 
the next moment a couple are circling 
around them as they stand up on the mid¬ 
dle of the floor. The ring fills up. From 
stair-way, bed-side and chimney corner 
they are snapped out, and round and round 
they go, over chairs, across the hearth, pul¬ 
ling calico away, and tearing coats from the 
boys, down on the floor and again on the 
canter, until the whole scene was one of 
glorious, joyous hubbub. How some of 
those girls would run! It was a neck’s 
risk to catch ’em, but when they did turn 
at bay, the way they surrendered—it makes 
our mouth waier to think of it—it does. 
Then the ring was made and strange match¬ 
es were then made. “ The needle’s eye,” “sis¬ 
ter Fhebe,” “old winter,” “scorn,” “hunt 
the thimble,” “blind man’s buff,” and a 
thousand and one good old pastimes, were en¬ 
tered into with an energy and buoyancy of 
feeling which wore the night swiftly on. 
They even pressed the lady of the house 
into the sport, and her matronly cheek was 
gallantly remembered by her young guests. 
Little fellows reached eagerly up after the 
hard-won reward of a long chafee after some 
tall but light-footed girl, and long-legged 
gents stooped down upon plump and pant¬ 
ing specimens of sweetness not “ long 
drawn out.” 

But even apple-cuts must come to an 
end. “ Things” are hustled on, while bash¬ 
ful gallants stand in ludicrous embarrass¬ 
ment with their hats twirling in their hands. 
Trying times! Some are lucky and some 
unlucky. There is a peeping under bonnets 
and an awkward crooking of elbows where 
tongues cannot falter a word. Hearts are 
broken but to heal and be broken again. 
Others beat with strange and mysterious 
exstacy, at sight of a familiar shawl or hood, 
while yet others older and more hardened 
in the process of dreaming, breaking and 
healing, go cozily home in the moonlight, 
and by some open window in the home¬ 
stead, append a second scene to the night’s 
entertainment, and talk and listen and— 
and—continue to talk and listen with heads 
so near together, until a shrill voice from 
the barn puts an end to dreams that are 
not all dreams. Younger fry mount the 
barposts and make themselves merry over 
the conduct of the older and more advanced. 

Commend us to an old-fashioned, mass 
convention apple-cut for uproarious fun, and 
healthy, unstinted kissing, in the “ good old 
days of yore.”— From the Cayuga Chief. 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; \ 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am comppsed of 27 letters. 

My 18 3, 3, 21, is what nil should do. ( 

My 1 21, 3, 9, is an article of husbandry. 

My 6 19, 18, 12, 7, is a bird. 

My 10 19, 20, 26, is an animal. ^ 

My 8, 25; 19, 20 is a sort of fruit. ( 

My 14, 8, 19, 20, 3, 9 is a Find of bird. 

My 27, 1C, 22, 23 is a familiar name for domestic ) 
animal. 

My 6, 11, 13 is to expire. 

My 14, 2, 25, 13, 27 is what wc all need. 

My 2, 11, 13 is what we should all abhor. ( 

Ky 17, 3, 16, 25 is a kind of paste. 

My 16, 19.20,18, (jis an njdective. 

My whole is one of the proverbs of Dr. Franklin 
pait cularly applicable to 0 rmrrs. 

Elbridge N. Y. Nov, 10th, 1051. s.m. { 
Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

A PUZZLE. 

Punch has favored the world with the following 
song, sung before her majesty by a Chinese lady. ( 
Ohc o metoth etc ashopwit lime, 

Andb uya po undo fthebe st, 

Twi Ilpr oveam ostex cello ntt ea, 

Itsq Ma lit yal Iwi 11a tte st. 

Tiso nlyf oursh ilii ngsnpo und, 

Soc omet olhet eatna rtan dtr y, ( 

Nob ettere nnel sevvb ereb efoti nd, 

Oils ayth cny ou’rer cad yt obu y. 

A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 

The following pr< blemn is an old one, but it \ 
was recently introduced to a dozen individuals, one < 
of whom answered it correctly. The amount of £ 
loss awarded to the store-keeper has been various- < 
ly estimated—some contending his loss was $100, ) 
including the boots, and other lesser sums. 

A man went into u shoe store ami purchased a ) 
pair of boots for six drfllars, and in payment offered 5 
a fifty dollar hill. The storekeeper, nor having < 
change, went to a neighbor who changed it for him. ) 
The store-keeper settled with his customer, who < 
left with hoots anti money paid him. A short time / 
after his departure, the neighbor calls and tells the ( 
store-keeper that the fifty dollar bill is a counterfit. ; 
Consequently he reimburses the neighbor fifty dol- ) 
lars. The purchaser of the boots having abscond- ( 
ed with the hoots and good money paid him, the ) 
store-keeper .is without resource. 

What is the loss of the store-keeper allowing six , 
dollars for the value of tire boots? 

[O’ Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 99. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.—A n empty > 
bag cunuot stand upright. 

Answer to Geographical Enigma. — Charles 
S. Eggleston. S 

VOICE OF THE PRESS. 

Rural New-Yorker. —Among our exchanges, there is ) 
none more welcome than the Rural New-Yorker. The ) 
variety and freshness of its columns, constantly remind ? 
one of the green hills, luxuriant meadows and flowery ? 
gardens to which they are mainly devoted. One of its ( 
leading features, aud one we deem important iii all agri- ( 
cultural publications, is an attractive simplicity of style, 
an entire absence of scientific aflcctation on the part of its ( 
correspondents. The selected matter shows a sound judg- ( 
menl and keen discrimination on the part of the enterpris- ) 
ing publisher, that cannot tail to command the respect'of \ 
his contemporaries. Sluggish, indeed, must he the mind > 
that rises from the perusal of its pages, without new ideas ) 
and a consciousness of improvement. If our fanners are } 
desirous of procuring a sheet devoted to agriculture anti 
its kindred subjects, we know of no journal we could ) 
more cordially recommend to their attention.—Chenango / 
News. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. —Itis witit pleasure that ’> 
we call the attention of those who wish a most excellent ; 
paper, to this publication. On the firm, in the family, or ) 
even in the school room, it will Hold a position as a jour- } 
mil of a high order. It is chiefly directed to the agricultu¬ 
ral interest, hut is an admirable general and family news- '( 
paper. It is conducted with enterprise and ability—ever ( 
tilled with the best of matter both useful and entertaining. : 
—Cayuga Chief. 

Independent of its being the very best agricultural paper 
that has ever come under our no ice, its literary merits tire 
unsurpassed. No farmer can take into his house a paper , 
that will he of more benefit to himself, or a more d< lightful ) 
drawing room companion for his with and daughters, it ) 
is certainly the cheapest, as well as the best and most use¬ 
ful paper of the kind we itave ever seen. Each No. con- ) 
tains forty columns of original or well selected Agrictiltu- , 
ral, Horticultural, Scientific. Mechanical, Literary and < 
news matter. It has a large list of well known an > cele¬ 
brated contributors and correspondents. To such of our ( 
readers as wish to have a paper of this kind, we can truly ( 
and conscientiously commend it.—Somerset (Pa.) Whig. ( 

Take it all in nil, we think the Rural decidedly one of 1 
the best newspapers published in the country. It has va- ) 
riety and talent, wit, humor and story, and is always a ) 
welcome visitor to the (ire-side or the study. We think ) 
every body ought to take the Rural. It will pay with ( 
compound interest.—[Penn Yan Democrat. 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-Y0KKEH, < 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY ) 

D. D. T. MQORE, Proprietor. 

Publication (Jliicc in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] < 
corner of .State and Buffalo sts. 

Tuts New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Ilorii- ) 
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PitOGUESS AND OiPISOVKWIENT. 

OSWEGO COUNTY: 

ITS TOPOGRAPHY, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

“ Go round about her ; t.ell the towers thereof. 
Mark well her bulwarks, consider her palaces.” 

The surface of Oswego county is gener¬ 
ally level, yet handsomely ridged — the 
ridges running in a N. West and S. East 
direction. The soil covering the rocky 
foundation varies in depth from a few feet 
to a hundred or more, and is mostly loam, 
with some clay and muck—and an occa¬ 
sional gravel and sand ridge. Field-stone 
are found in great abundance in some dis¬ 
tricts and ridges, while in others they are 
inconveniently scarce. The species of rock 
presented are various, and in some places 
they seem to have been recently broken up, 
having sharp corners; in others they are 
worn and oval in shape. Boulders are com¬ 
mon, some of which are quite massive.— 
Lime is found in limited quantities in the 
souih-western part of the county. The up¬ 
per strata of rock along the shore of Lake 
Ontario is a valuable gray sand, suitable 
for grindstones, building, flagging, Ac. Ex¬ 
tending south may be found in regular or¬ 
der, one shingled on the other, red sand, a 
silicious conglomerate, shale and irae. 

The principle forest growth is hemlock, 
maple, pine, beech, elm, black ash, cedar, 
Ac. All kinds of fruit that are grown in 
our climate succeed well here. The prin¬ 
cipal crops are corn, oats, barley, wheat, 
potatoes and grass. To give an idea of the 
industrial pursuits, I will here introduce a 
few figures from the census report of 1850. 
The products of the Flouring mills amount 
to $4,604,649,— Tanneries $239,980,— 
Starch Factory $122,500,— Cooper shops 
$90,088, to which should be added about 
£ for small shops that did not produce $500 
worth, and consequently were not enumer¬ 
ated. There are also a number of furna¬ 
ces and machine-shops, an extensive glass 
factory, besides ship and boat yards. In 
the vicinity of the Oswego and Oneida riv¬ 
ers an army of woodchoppers are engaged 
in converting the beautiful forests into cord- 
wood for the Salina salt works. 

Hydraulic privileges are excellent.— 
Creeks of sufficient capacity and fall are 
distributed through all parts of the county. 
Salmon river is capable of moving a large 
amount of machinery, but we will now 
leave ordinary streams, and introduce you 
to the Oswego river, which for water-power, 
probably lias not its equal. By a glance 
at the map it wi be seen that it is formed 
by the union of the Seneca and Oneida 
rivers, botli of Avhich drain level portions 
of the State, and have numerous small 
lakes which serve to equalize their waters, 
so that while other rivers flood their banks, 


carrying off fences, bridges, lumber, mills, 
dams, Ac., the Oswego always keeps quiet. 
On the other hand, when other streams are 
made lank and lean by drought, the Oswe¬ 
go river is always plump and fair. It 
takes its waters from thirteen counties, and 
yet the greatest rise ever known at Fulton, 
where the river has but an average width, 
is but 3 feet from extreme low water mark, 
and the greatest rise in 24 hours, 4 inches. 
There are nine dams at present, all of 
which were built and are kept up by the 
State for the use of the canal. Considera¬ 
ble of the water is used at Oswego, yet 
beyond that, probably not one per cent of 
the water is used that might be profitably 
employed. Another feature which favora¬ 
bly distinguishes this river from the most 
of streams in high latitudes is, that it sel¬ 
dom freezes to any considerable extent or 
remains closed any length of time. 

F©r commercial facilities, Oswego county 
is well accommodated. A large amount of 
the shipping of Lake Ontario hails at Os¬ 
wego. The Oswego canal is not only do¬ 
ing the local or home business, but also a 
large amount of trans-shipment business 
from the West and Canada to the seaboard, 
and vice versa, as a spur of, or link between 
the Erie canal and the lakes. The Oneida 
lake and river, which form a part of the 
southern boundary of the county, have 
been navigated by steamboats for the last 
two seasons, used for towing canal boats, as 
by this route boats can save, each time 
passing, one day’s time and a small amount 
of toll. 

There are two important Railroads part¬ 
ly located within the county. The Oswego 
A Syracuse, and Rome & Cape Vincent, 
both of which are doing a good business- 
But few counties in the State are perhaps 
better supplied with plank roads. The 
Syracuse A Watertown plank road passes 
nearly through the centre of the county, 
from North to South, the Oswego A Syra¬ 
cuse road passes on the east side of the 
Oswego river. Another plank road ex¬ 
tends from Cayuga county on the West, by 
way i f Fulton and the villages on the 
North side of Oneida Lake, to Rome — 
another extends from Cayuga Co., via. Os¬ 
wego city, to Rome. Another still extends 
from Oswego city in a Southeasterly direc¬ 
tion, and intersects the Syracuse A Water- 
town road in Hastings; and yet another 
extends from New Haven, via. Texas and 
Port Ontario, to Pulaski, where it intersects 
the Syracuse A Watertown road. 

The principal places are Oswego city— 
the villages Of Fulton, Pulaski, Cleveland, 
Central Square, Mexicoville, Gayhead, 
Phoenix, Constantin, Hannibalville, Co- 
losse, and Parishville, to which might be 
added some dozen more of considerable 
business. The county is blessed with both 
an Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
and there an six weekly newspapers, two 
of which issue dailies. The number of 
papers that a^e taken seems to depend 
much upon the mail facilities. Daily mails 
induce wide circulation, while weekly or 
semi-weekly mafs carry but few papers.— 
For schools, the main dependence is on 
the district school, yet we have some good 
private schools ani two academic, — the 
Falley Seminary atFulton, and the Mexico 
Academy, Mexico, both of which are in a 
very prosperous conation. 

The principal religicus societies are Meth¬ 
odist, Presbyteiim, Biptist, Episcopalian 
Christian and Universalist. To make up so¬ 
ciety the world has been taxed, while near¬ 
ly all parts of Europe have here their sons 
and daughters—there art some from Asia. 
Canada is well represents, but from Ver¬ 
mont, Massachusetts,Connecticut and Rhode 


Island, we have a sufficient ratio to keep up 
New England manners and customs. This 
county, I think, never furnished candidates 
for either of the first offices of the State 
or United States, — nor the gallows. The 
citizens for intelligence, enterprise and thrift, 
will compare well with those of any other 
county in the State. 

Meteorologically, there is something of a 
contrast between the section bordering on 
Lake Ontario and the southern part of the 
county. The spring opens from two to four 
weeks later near the lake than in the south¬ 
ern part, and autumn frosts hold off from 
four to six weeks later. And there is usu¬ 
ally much more snow in the southern por¬ 
tion than near the lake. 

For the history, reference may be given 
to Clark’s History of Onondaga, the His¬ 
tory of the French and Indian, and the 
Revolutionary wars, and the war of 1812. 
That portion of the county on the west 
side of the Oswego river was divided into 
Military bounty lots and the east side was 
mostly included in Scriba’s patent, and af¬ 
terwards divided into large tracts to Par¬ 
rish, Reed, Roosevelt, Schrceppel, and 
others, by whom it has since been divided 
and sold in farm lots. A. Stone. 

Hintnanville, Oswego Co., N. Y. 

DIETY W0EK. 

Farmers have a .great many dirty jobs 
to do, which would of course be very disa¬ 
greeable to one who is afraid of soiling his 
fingers. Such persons had better selec, 
some other occupation, if they can find one 
agreeable to their feelings. The true far¬ 
mer,—one imbued with professional zeal, 
enters upon these occupation with as much 
spirit, and derives as much pleasure from 
their performance, as from any of the more 
neat and tasteful embellishments of the 
farm. 

1 st. Because their end is uniformly to 
secure this very object, the neat and order¬ 
ly arrangement and appearance of the farm 
and its appendages. 

2 d. Because working in the dirt is not 
naturally repugnant, but is offensive only 
as the result of an acquired, a conventional 
antipathy or prejudice; that it is a preju¬ 
dice needs no other proof than that chil¬ 
dren delight in, and are rendered healthy 
by playing in the dirt, provided these ter¬ 
raqueous exercises are suitably alternated 
with aqueous ablutions. Yes, you and L 
brother-man and sister-woman, do natural¬ 
ly love to work in the dirt, and will find our 
interests promoted in a very substantial 
particular—that of health—by so doing. 

3d. The farmer frequently derives pleas¬ 
ure from such operations as are irksome 
and disagreeable in themselves, in the same 
way, and for the same reason, that chem¬ 
ists are happy amid the dust and heat of 
the laboratory; because they often develop 
valuable and interesting principles among 
animate and inanimate existences, which 
would otherwise remain hidden from his 
view. To the scientific, the manure heap 
is not a mere mass of putrifying vegetable 
animal matter; on the contrary it is a sort 
of museum of chemistry and physiology, 
wherein are exhibited a great variety of 
the wonderful forces of nature, unfolding 
evidences of adaptation of design, such as 
are indeed grateful to the devoutly philo¬ 
sophic mind. Besides all this, and when 
these incitements fail, there remains to him 
the ever-pervading consciousness that his 
work has been useful—that he has added 
something, however small, to the wealth of 
the world—that he has perhaps removed 
one more plague-spot from off the face of 
the earth. S. Luther. 

Claymount Farm, Nov., 1851. 


















A FAEId HOUSE IN THE SWISS MANNER. 


“ There is,” says Downing in his Coun¬ 
try Houses, “ something peculiarly rural 
and domestic in»the character of the Swiss 
farm-houses. Their broad roofs, open gal¬ 
leries, and simple and bold construction are 
significant of strengih and fitness in a coun¬ 
try at once picturesque and pastoral.” — 
Their internal arrangements, however, are 
not suited to American tastes, nor their 
rude ornamentation such as would be often 
copied in this country. Our design, taken 
from the work above referred to, is not 
strictly Swiss, but retains those features 
best adapted to our wants, and seems pe¬ 
culiarly appropriate to some localities—to 
wild, hilly, or mountainous landscapes.— 
“ Backed against a bill or the side of a 
valley, these broad and strong roofs seem 
formed to protect the building against 
snow-slides —while the low and spreading 
structure contrasts well with the boldness 
and height of the hills about it.” Below 
we condense the description accompanying 
the engravings. 



GROUND PLAN. 

The long veranda, 8 feet wide, which 
surrounds the whole, not only forms a most 
comfortable and agreeable feature in this 
farm-house, but it affords an excellent place 
for drying various fruits and vegetables, 
under cover,—a place much prized by fam¬ 
ilies in many parts of the country where . 
these products are abundant. If to each 
of the posts or columns of this veranda a 
hardy grape-vine, such as the Isabella or 
Catawba, is planted, or grapes on the south 
side and hops on the north side, excellent 
and valuable crops and much beauty of 
effect will be combined. Whatever vines 
are trained on the supports to the veranda, 
will of course be pruned and trained by 
the feminine inmates of such a farm-house, 
which, in a labor-scarce country like this, 
is something to be borne in mind by every 
farmer. 

Accommodation. —We offer the plan of 
this farm-house as one not only exceedingly 
convenient and comfortable, but so spacious 
and agreeable as to recommend it to the 


adoption of a large class of our agricultu¬ 
ral population. 

The entrance hall is an airy and pleasant 
ante-room, opening into a pleasant parlor 
on the front, and an equally pleasant living 
room on the south side of the house. 

'I he kitchen and living-room are here 
distinct, a superior arrangement to our last 
design—and one which is desirable in all 
farm-houses, when the owner is not closely 
limited in his means—because it enables 
the family always to preserve a comfortable 
and orderly aspect in the living-room, su¬ 
perior to what necessarily belongs to the 
kitchen. 

Among the good points of the arrange¬ 
ment of this floor, we may point out, that 
in the back entry , leading out from the 
kitchen, there is a second flight of stairs, 
to ascend to the chamber floor without the 
necessity of entering the front hall. From 
this back entry we also enter the dairy or 
milk-room, 8 by 9 feet. This room is not 
intended for the dairy-room for a large 
—n dairy-farm, properly so called, because 
such a room should be in a cool base¬ 
ment, or cellar story, or, which is better, 
in a detached stone building in a suita- 

* ble, shaded place: it is intended for that 
secondary dairy, needful in every farm¬ 
house as a room for milk wanted for 
daily use at all times, and for the dairy 

* proper, at seasons when there is little 
space needed for milk or butter. 

Adjoining the-living-room is a good 
pantry, and adjoining the kitchen a 
wood-house, with two kitchen closets on 
either side of the fire-place. 

r Ihe second floor, contains six bed- 
t rooms. There is a cellar under the 
whole house. 

Construction.— Planed and match¬ 
ed floor-plank for weather boarding, put 
_a on in the vertical manner, the roof cov¬ 
ered with shingles, the posts for the 
veranda of hewn oak, cedar or chestnut, 
with a simple hand-rail of pine between 
them. The gable may be finished quite 
plainly, or with the simple verge-board.— 
The windows would scarcely need blinds, 
being so well protected by the veranda, 

We like the hospitable, homely, and gen¬ 
erous look of the principal chimney in this 
house. Most modern chimneys have a 
lean and starved appearance, indicative of 
the scarcity of fuel to put into their throats, 
or rather of smoke to fill their stomachs— 
owing to the almost universal use of an¬ 
thracite coal in our towns. But the farmer, 
who is supposed to have plenty of wood as 
well as plenty of wholesome cheer, and all 
of his own growth, should abjure all lank 
and starved chimneys, and should show 
by the pile of bricks ift his chimney-stacks 
that there is room both to boil the pot, and 
gather round the cheerful lire-side under 
his roof. 

A house built after this plan would last 
a long time, because the exterior, with the 
exception of the roof itself, is completely 
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protected from the weather. The chim¬ 
neys all being in the centre, no heat would 
be lost in the winter, while the lower story 
would be very cool in summer, and the 
bed-rooms above would be airy even in 
midsummer. 

It will be easy to make this long veranda 
expensive, if the farmer allows the carpen¬ 
ter to seduce him into “ nice work ” for his 
posts, and hand-rail—while if he keeps the 
whole as severe and simple as possible, 
trusting to the vines for decoration, he will 
be able to obtain it for a reasonable sum. 

As the weather-boarding of this farm 
house is but little exposed, instead of paint¬ 
ing it, the farmer may produce a pleasing 
effect by itaining the natural grain, so as 
to give the wood the color of old oak.— 
This will have a warm, rich, and excellent 
effect, will preserve the wood well, and 
may all be done without the assistance of 
the painters. 

Estimate. —A practical builder in Roch¬ 
ester has estimated the cost of erecting 
this farm-house there at $1,200. The es¬ 
timate here, for building it in a plain sub¬ 
stantial manner is $1,440. This supposes 
all the work to be done by the builder 
without any assistance-from the farmer; 
but supposing the latter to be able, as most 
farmers are to furnish all the stone for 
foundation walls, and a part of the timber 
for the building, the cost may be reduced 
to from $1,000 to $1,200. 


DIVISION OF THE STATE AG’L SOCIETY- 

Mr. Moore:— There is a very strong 
feeling among the thinking friends of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, that it is 
getting too large and unwieldy a concern, 
to be managed to the benefit or satisfaction 
of community. The complaints are many 
and loud, that either go to show this fact, 
or that there is some incompetency, or some 
inattention somewhere; and there is a 
growing disposition to say it ought to be 
divided —that the State is populous and 
large enough to warrant this course, and 
that the Eastern Fair should be held be¬ 
fore the Western, to accommodate their 
fruit season. 

It is urged by some, with whom I coin¬ 
cide, that they should both be under the 
control of the State Society, as now consti¬ 
tuted,—while others are in favor of a dis¬ 
tinct and independent organization. 

There are various reasons that seem to 
indicate the necessity of such a course.— 
The getting up the necessary accommoda¬ 
tions and fixtures for so immense a gath¬ 
ering, involves an expense, (near ten thou¬ 
sand dollars,) that no location will be will¬ 
ing to incur, nor individuals consent to 
undertake. It involves an amount of per¬ 
sonal exertion of those generally who have 
no pecuniary interest, that few persons who 
have never undertaken the task have any 
idea of. 

If it goes on increasing in popularity and 
attendance, at the ratio it has advanced for 
the last ten years, there are not more than 
three properly located places in the State 
that can accommodate the visitors, with 
their utmost repletion—and no sett or setts 
of Committees can ever, in the short period 
allowed, do one moiety of justice to the ex¬ 
hibitors, or to themselves. 

Of the late Fair, held in your city, the 
complaints are double what they ever were 
before; and it is asserted that, other than 
the animals, one half of the articles on the 
ground were not even looked at, much less 
reported upon,—and in fact it was impossi¬ 
ble, as the crowd was so great for two days, 
even in a space of thirty entire acres, that 
neither spectators nor committees could 
see any thing, not even themselves. 

One thing is quite certain,—that the Fair 
must be held open for one entire week, re¬ 
ceiving the articles on Monday, and closing 
on Saturday, or that it must hold over for 
two weeks,—or be divided. 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed by 
the visitors on Thursday, the great day for 
shilling admissions, because they could not 
examine, or even see the show, on account 
of the crowd. It was indeed uncomfort¬ 
able to the last degree—and the discom¬ 
fort and trouble I for one experienced, in 
getting my family together, overbalanced 
the satisfaction of attending the greatest ex¬ 
hibition ever held in this State, or the Union. 

I understand a movement is now making 
to call a convention on this subjeot, and I 
hope it may eventuate in sending a Com¬ 
mittee to Albany, at*the winter meeting of 
the Society, to discuss it in all its bearings. 

Orleana, Nov., 1831. AGRICOLA. 

Remark*.— The discu**ion of thia aubject, will 
be continued in our next, by the publication of a 
KUggeative article written tome week* ago. We 
hope the above will elicit the view* of other#.— Ed, 


THE SEASON OF 1851 IN WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 

Tiie winter, though an open one, was not 
hard upon the wheat crop. The disposi¬ 
tion of the wheat plant was, to produce a 
redundancy of straw, and the yield did not 
generally meet the expectations of the 
growers. The harvest time was favorable, 
and the grain timely and safely secured. 

May was cold and wet, and corn and po¬ 
tato planting late on heavy soils; the ma¬ 
jority was not in the ground before the 
first of June—and altogether cannot be con¬ 
sidered a very favorable corn year, though 
tolerably well ripened before frost. There 
were a good many late sets that made soft 
corn, or undersized ears. 

The potato was peculiarly affected this 
year, from any one since the prevalence of 
the rot. The vines died more generally 
and earlier than heretofore; and yet the 
crop was sounder and less affected than 
for several years, though the yield was 
short and generally small sized. Another 
anomaly was observed this year, that the 
latest planted, and the latest varieties were 
the least affected—and although not thor¬ 
oughly ripened, they as yet appear free 
from disease. 

A new variety called the White Mercer, 
originated by Mr. H. N. JjAngwortiiy, of 
Irondequoit, adjoining this city [noticed by 
Mr. L. in another column,] are obtaining 
great notoriety and credit. They are large 
and fine shaped, the flesh not quite as white 
as its progenitor the Mereer —good flavored, 
and as yet almost entirely free from rot; 
indeed so good is their reputation, that the 
inventor has barreled his entire crop, (300 
barrels) for seed. 

The hay crop is not an average yield, 
particularly on old meadows, but a better 
return than last year. 

All the diseases and insects that prey on 
vegetable life, and afflict the husbandman, 
horticulturist, and florist, have been flush 
and abundant. 

Fruit is measurably short of a general 
crop, and from the prevalence of the black 
fungus, apples were spotted and mis-shapen 
and of inferior quality. Yet a very large 
amount has b'een shipped to the eastern 
markets—the county of Monroe furnish¬ 
ing but a little short of 200,000 barrels. 

There is a considerable breadth of wheat 
sown this fall, but it does not look as well 
as usual, and all sown on old grass grounds, 
or in fact all that on fields which have lain 
in grass more than three years, especially 
heavy soils, is very much affected by the 
wire worm —indeed some fields are nearly 
ruined. 

The wire worm is very fast increasing, 
and its depredations are beyond the reach 
of prevention. It is not well settled what 
its periods of transformation are, but it is 
quite clear that it exists in the larvae state 
more than one year. It possesses all the 
hardihood and tenacity of life that the hot 
worm does, and it seems to luxuriate in 
turpentine, lye, brine, and we will not aver 
but in aquafortis. 

In some lands where it prevails, the cul¬ 
tivators say that they are sure to lose the 
first crop, if the land lays in grass over 
three years without plowing. It attacks 
every cultivated crop but Buck wheat, the 
one they would be welcome to, if all were 
of our opinion. 

TREES AS POSTS FOR WIRE FENCES. 

Messrs. Ed'itors: —Would it not be a 
good idea to plant trees in the corners of 
fences, to serve as posts for a wire fence 
when sufficiently grown? I think they 
might be used for that purpose, answering 
at the same time for shade and ornament. 
There are many places now where a trial 
might be made. The staples for keeping 
the wires in their places, would need to be 
made differently from those used for posts. 
They should be formed with a hook on one 
end and a screw on the other, that they 
may be screwed into a gimlet hole bored 
in the tree, and the wires hooked on, to be 
unfastened and the staples drawn out as 
the tree increases in size. But there may 
be objections to my plan which 1 have not 
thought of, and perhaps some better quali¬ 
fied will give their views on the subject. 

Wm. Laverick, Jr. 

Hulborton, Orleans Co., N. Y, 


THE WHITE MERCER POTATO. 

Editors Rural: —Through the agency 
of your advertising columns, I am receiv¬ 
ing. numerous orders for, and communica¬ 
tions on the subject of my Seedling White 
Mercer Potato. If you will give this arti¬ 
cle a place in the Rural, you will relieve 
me from much letter-writing, and make 
public the information desired by many 
persons, of the history of this seedling and 
the mode of cultivation I have pursued 
additional to that contained in the adver¬ 
tisement referred to. 

/ 

So far as my experience goes, in the 
raising of this or any other potato, I am 
convinced that a less quantity of seed 
should be used than is generally planted. 
The old practice is to put two or three large 
pieces in each hill, and if short of large 
potatoes, four or five small ones. This way 
will do if small potatoes are wanted, but if 
good saleable ones are desired, an opposite 
mode should be adopted. Few who have 
dug potatoes, but have had their attention di¬ 
rected to particular hills yielding larger and 
better potatoes than others with the same 
cultivation-, but all may not have noticed 
the plain reason for their superiority, — 
they were hills with but three or four stems 
growing from them. For this reason 
among others, it has been my practice for 
many years to plant one piece, in hills 
three feet apart, and not be afraid of small 
potatoes when I had not plenty of large 
ones. One small potato is equal to one- 
third or oDe-half of a large one. 

In relation to the preparation of the soil 
and culture of the White Mercer, I would 
remark that the ground should be thor¬ 
oughly worked — plowed as deep as the 
soil will admit, and in the fall, if possible, 
when sward ground is-to be planted. The 
soil best adapted to the White Mercer is 
that of a dry, loamy or sandy character.— 
If not rich enough, it should be made-so 
by plowing under a coating of barn yard 
manure in the fall, and dressing with leach¬ 
ed ashes at the rate of 150 bushels per 
acre. Spring plowing answers very well if 
the manure is well mixed with the earth, 
when the land is so poor as to need it.— 
The White Mercer will produce quite a 
good crop on poor land. 

In the culture after planting, it has been 
my practice to go through the rows with 
the cultivator ,as soon as the plants are 
large enough to be traced with safety— 
then give them a thorough weeding with 
the hoe, taking care to dig up the earth 
close around the plants, making a small 
conical mound about them, thereby smoth¬ 
ering the after growth of weeds. The 
process of hilling is best done with a double 
mould-board plow—once in each row thro’ 
both ways, finishing the work if they are 
not more than three feet apart. This 
should be peformed before they have at¬ 
tained so large a growth as to fall down or 
bend over. Much room might be filled 
with details but the experience of every 
cultivator will suffice. Orders will not be 
filled for more than one or two barrels, as 
it is desirable to introduce them as widely 
as possible. H. N. Langworthy. 

Irondequoit, N. Y-> Nov. 25,1851. 

HOW TO SAVE POULTRY MANURE. 

Having learned the value of poultry 
manure, we suppose now, our readers would 
like to know what is the best method to 
save it. 

First, build you a poultry-house, if it be 
no more than a rough scaffolding of poles 
or slabs, laid upon crotches, forming a double 
pitch roof, with end boards in winter, to 
keep out the wind and driving storms.— 
Under this place parallel roosts; the manure 
during the night, then, will all drop down 
in a narrow row beneath. Here place light 
loam about a foot deep, rather wider and 
longer than the roosts, and give it a sprink¬ 
ling of plaster of Paris an inch thick.— 
When this is covered an inch deep with 
manure, give it a layer of loam four inches 
deep, and another sprinkling of an inch of 
plaster, and so continue. In the spring, 
mix ail well together, keep it free from the 
rain, and use it at the rate of one pint to a 
hill of corn, or in a corresponding quantity 
for cucumbeis, squashes, pumpkins, melons 
peas, onions, strawberries, or any other fruit, 
vegetable, or grain, requiring rich warm 
manures, and our word for it, you will have 
a large crop of a superior quality. Thus 
you will become one out of the many who 
is desirous to benefit himself, and assist 
in saving more than a million of dollars 
annually to the country.—Am. Ag. 


An old Scottish proverb says “ Muck is Mace is the second coat of the kernel 
the mother of the meal-ohest.” of the nutmeg. 


AN AG’L SOCIETY IN ST- LAWRENCE- 

We are gratified to learn, as we do by 
the Republican, that our friends in St. 
Lawrence county have awakened to the 
importance of this subject, and are about 
to organize an Agricultural Society. A 
spirited meeting has been held at Canton, 
in accordance with a call “ made by a res¬ 
olution of the board of Supervisors,” at 
which a committee of two in each town 
was appointed, whose business it will be to 
call town meetings and secure a full rep¬ 
resentation from the different towns at a 
future meeting, to perfect the county or¬ 
ganization. 

H. G. Foot#, E. Miner, and W. II. Or- 
vis were appointed a county corresponding 
committee, to call a meeting in January 
next; also to prepare a constitution and plan 
of organization to be submitted at that 
time. We noticed in the published pro¬ 
ceedings the names of some of the most 
enterprising farmers and business men of 
this fine agricultural county, and see in the 
movement an earnest of improvement in 
this most important branch of industrial 
pursuit. Few counties in the State can 
boast of better natural advantages, or of 
those which can be with cultivation more 
readily made available. With “ progress 
and improvement ” for their motto, we are 
sure our friends in Northern New York 
cannot fail of success. Jefferson has one 
of the most successful and useful societies 
in the State, and presents a noble example 
to her sister county of St. Lawrence. + 

SCALDING HOGS. 

I saw an article some time since, in the 
Agriculturist, on scalding hogs, and I 
thought I would send you a description of 
my mode of proceeding in such work. . 

1 have a scalder, or large wooden tub, 
with a boiler in it, by which we heat the 
water by building a fire within the boiler, 
which saves the trouble of bailing off’ the 
water water after the tub is filled, and a 
much more convenient way it is. 

I will give you a description of it as well 
as I can. It is five feet three inches long, 
two feet wide at the top, and twenty inches 
to the boiler from the top of the tub, the 
boiler being a long cylinder of copper or 
sheet iron eleven inches in diameter, reach¬ 
ing from the outside of one end of the tub 
to nearly the inside of the other end, where 
it has a shoulder; and the rest is the size 
of a common stove pipe, reaching through 
the end of the tub, to put a pipe on for the 
draft and smoke to pass through. The 
larger end should be even with the outside 
of the tub, and have a door, with a fine 
hole in it, attached to the tub. Some are 
made wider at the top than at the bottom. 
Mine is so, being only sixteen inches at the 
bottom, and sixteen inches to the bilge, be¬ 
ing the same width at the top of the tub. 
It should have a rack, or something like a 
ladder, over the boiler to keep the hog 
from laying upon it, and should have a 
wooden roller put inside the tub, at the end 
where the boiler door is level with the top 
of the tub, to assist in getting out the hog, 
and have another ladder with rollers, to 
pull the hogs on, with a couple ol Looks on 
one end to hold it to the tub. 

The wood used for fuel need not be more 
than two feet long. It can be heated in 
an hour or two, if the pipe draws well. A 
tub of this size will scald a hog that will 
weigh 700 pounds. It should have a lid 
to it, to make the water heat quick. Mine 
is made of cedar plank two inches thick, 
with two planks on each side, and three 
iron hoops, one on each end, to go all the 
way round the tub, and one in the middle 
to lap over the top of each plank.— Peter 
E. Harvey, Columbus, JV. J. • 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The following table of the number of 
pounds of various articles to a bushel, may 
be of interest to our readers: 

Of wheat, sixty pounds. 

Of shelled corn, fifty-six pounds. 

Of corn on the cob, seventy-five pounds. 
Of rye, fifty-six pounds. 

Of oats, thirty-two pounds. 

Of barley, forty-eight pounds. 

Of middlings, forty-five pounds. 

Of bran, twelve pounds. 

Of shorts, eighteen pounds. 

Of clover seed, sixty pounds. 

Of timothy seed, forty-five pounds. 

Of flax seed, fifty-six pounds. 

Of hemp seed, forty-ft/ur pounds. 

Of blue grass seed, fiurteen pounds. 

Of castor beans, fort/-six pounds. 

Of dried peaches, tlirty-three pounds. 
Of dried apples, twjnty-five pounds. 

Of onions, fifty-sev^n pounds. 

Of salt, fifty pournfe. 

Of mineral coal, seventy pounds. 

A Report on Rads in Kentucky reads 
thus:—“ No gravel or macadamised road is 
fit for use until if is cemented firmly by 
continued travel.” 


HEAVES IN HORSES. 

It has often Deen remarked to us that 
the disease in horses called the “ heaves” 
is more prevalent now than it was former¬ 
ly. We cannot say whether it is a fact 
that there are more horses troubled with 
this disorder than there used to be, or 
whether, as there are more horses now in 
existence, there are consequently more seen 
troubled in this way, while the comparative 
number of diseased ones may be the same. 
We have never been fully satisfied in re 
gard to the real cause of this disease, or the 
real seat of it. Every one, however, can 
soon distinguish the symptoms. It consists 
in a difficulty of breathing,—the flanks or 
respiratory muscles seem to do the whole 
work, and that, too, very laboriously. The 
air is drawn in to the lungs when the mus¬ 
cles at the flanks begin to draw in as if 
pushing out the breath, and after pressing 
in with a good deal of action, they drop 
suddenly as if a catch or spring had let go 
of them, and they fell by their own weight. 
There is also a dry, hacking cough atten¬ 
ding the disease, and on driving the horse 
quick, the cough is often excited, and this 
laborious breathing is brought on very se¬ 
verely. This would seem to fix the seat of 
the disease in the lungs. We have notic¬ 
ed, however, that heavey horses, as they 
are called, are generally enormous eaters, 
and if suffered to eat as much as they de¬ 
sire, will fill their stomachs to a most un¬ 
comfortable extent, and when thus distend¬ 
ed, are much worse troubled than when 
sparingly fed. 

Many causes have been alleged as pro¬ 
ducing this prevalence—such as feeding 
more freely on clover hay than formerly— 
dusty hay, caused by the smother of the 
modern horse-power threshing-machine in 
barns where hay is kept, &c. &c. It would 
seem, from the fact of an increased or mor¬ 
bid appetite in the horse, that the stomach 
has also taken on diseased action. 

Various remedies have been proposed, 
and some of them relieve or palliate the 
disease for a time. We believe that care 
and attention in feeding is of great conse¬ 
quence. Don’t let him fill his stomach too 
lull with dry food. Let his food be moist, 
and of a nature that contains much nourish¬ 
ment in small bulk. You do not find 
heavey horses troubled much with this 
complaint while they are at grass. Then 
let their food approximate as near to tho 
condit on of grass as you can. Cut the hay 
—wet it, and sprinkle on meal. — Me. Far. 

CALIFORNIA COWS AND POTATOES. 

One of the best of the letter-writers 
from California, is Winchester, the corres¬ 
pondent of the N. Y. Tribune. From his 
last we gather a couple of interesting items 
for our farmers: 

“A few days ago I sat down to dine with 
ten others, mostly adults. A large dish 
of potatoes graced the table, cut in pieces 
before boiling. Our landlady informed us 
that there were two potatoes in the dish, 
and no more. But there was enough and 
to spare. On another dish was one-third 
of a beet. Onions often exceed a pound in 
weight. A cabbage at the door of a re¬ 
staurant near me weighs 28 dounds.— 
These vegetables are not the result of forced 
culture. The soil, in many localities, can’t 
help producing them. Very little attention 
is paid to tillage, and no manure is employ¬ 
ed. I am informed that some of the gar¬ 
deners in this vicinity are applying manure, 
but I have not seen a load of that com¬ 
modity in California. 

Butter is retailed at 50 to 75 cents. A 
very small quantity is yet produced in the 
country. Those who raise cows can better 
sell the milk at fifty cents a quart, if they 
live near a market. The native cows are 
poor milkers. They are large, masculine- 
looking animals, and being generally al¬ 
lowed to retain their calves for six months 
or longer, they do not willingly submit to 
the regulations of the dairy. It requires 
two or three men to milk a California cow. 
They set to work on horseback, and first 
lasso her and tumble her to the ground.— 
They tie her head to a post, and then bind 
her feet together tightly in pairs. One of 
the men does the milking, while another 
holds the bucket, the terrified animal en¬ 
during the process with the same docility 
as a cross baby exhibits while its dirty face 
is scrubbed. One or two quarts of milk 
are the result of the operation.” 

An Antidote for Poison. —Mr. Potter, 
a gentleman living in Morgan street, in this 
city, a few days since, swallowed a large 
quantity of corrosive sublimate, through 
mistake, supposing it to be wine. Fortu¬ 
nately for the sufferer, a bottle of sweet oil 
stood on the same shelf before him from 
which he had taken the poison, and heseized 
and drained it of its contents. The effect 
was instantaneous. The action of the mer¬ 
cury wa8 arrested, and Mr. P. has now 
nearly recovered.— H. Y. Times. 

Implements.— Place all your wagons, 
carts, plows, harrows and all other imple¬ 
ments under cover. If any of them need 
repairing it may bo done during the bois¬ 
terous days of winter. Tools thus cared for 
will last twice as long as those exposed to 
the elements, or used when naeding repairs. 
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AMEBIC AN WINES. 


It may be unknown to many of our 
readers that wine is manufactured to a great 
extent in Ohio and Kentucky. We think 
this branch of manfacture may be increas¬ 
ed to an extent that will render it unneces¬ 
sary to import such a large quantity of 
wines, or what is better, render it unneces¬ 
sary to use so much of the drugged, spiced, 
and poisoned stuff with which the market 
is flooded. If wine is to be used at all, 
commend us to the pure juice of the grape. 
It is said to be an undoubted fact that these 
■ i > wines are quite equal to the light wines of 
' I i Germany, which they resemble in taste and 
> | quality, and the consumption of them is 

I ;l) leading to an extensive culture, at the 
, j) west, of the grapes from which they are 
} made. 

) In the cellars of Mr. Longworth, of Cin- 
J > cinnati, who is one of the largest dealers in 
the article, there are some 75,000 bottles 
I) of sparkling Catawba, and some 40,000 
•J 11 gallons of the same wine in casks. Mr. 
g; Buchanan, and others of the same neigh- 
2) borhood, have an equal amount on hand, 
J , but the demand for it surpasses the supply. 
<J | The Catawba grape which ripens better in 
■ | that climate, is generally preferred for wine, 
j 11 but there is no reason, in other parts of the 
j I country, where the Isabella and other va- 
| , rieties mature well, why these should not 

f be used. 

) 0 \ 

I - ’) A large territory of the United States is 

well adapted to the cultivation of the grape, 

; | and unqustionably the manufacture of good 
reliable wines will be found profitable. We 
; | trust the day is not far distant when the 
8 hillsides and the valleys in Southern Ohio 
2 and Indiana, in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
1 1 other states in .those latitudes, will be 
| ’ thronged with the vine, and the cellars of 
| ; those who desire to use it, stored with 
8 | American wines, instead of those imported 
| from foreign lands. In our opinion there 
| is a valuable field for productive industry 
| '> opening in the vine fields of America, 

1; which may yet very successfully compete 
|; with the famed vineyards in the south of 
j! Europe. Emigrants from the old world, 

| ’ should nave their attention directed to the 
| ’ cultivation of the grape in the localities we 
1 j have named. 

§ ’ There was a good show of wines at the 
| , late State Fair in this city, a fair proportion 
s ' of which was from the vicinity of Cincin- 
s nati. The quality was pronounced excel¬ 
lent, though the premiums offered are so 
small as to prevent any one from present¬ 
ing choice wines, which are sure not to be 
returned to the owner. We trust the sub¬ 
ject of wine making will receive the atten- 


THE BLACK CURRANT. 


The black English currant is represent¬ 
ed to have qualities that entitle it to ex¬ 
tensive propagation. A kind of wine has 
been manufactured fjom it, which is cele¬ 
brated for its medicj/f properties. The Bos¬ 
ton Medical Examiner, qixoted by Fessen¬ 
den, says of this wine: “ It has all the good 
properties of the best Port, without any of 
its heating or constipating effects. We 
name several instances where, in great de¬ 
bility and exhaustion, after protracted and 
severe fever and from other causes, nothing 
else could be thought of or taken .with 
pleasure or advantage, in v hich this wine 
proved grateful to the palate, and most 
friendly to the stomach; in which, indeed, 
it was the principal means of conducting- 
the patient to health and strength. Its 
exhibition has been attended with remarka¬ 
ble success in the early stages of cholera 
and dysentery; and again in the later stages 
of these diseases, after the symptoms of 
inflammation or febrile excitement had ceas¬ 
ed. It has been strikingly remedial in the 
low stages of typhoid and bilious fever.— 
We have not room to enumerate many other 
morbid affections, in which this wine has 
proved useful. In sore throat it has for 
many years, been considered almost a speci 
fic remedy.” 

These opinions are confirmed by other 
testimony. Kendrick, in his American Or- 
chardist says: “F rom the black currant ajelly 
is made, of considerable medical efficacy; a 
wine is also made from them, which pos¬ 
sesses far superior medical virtues to Port 
wine. The jelly has been highly recom¬ 
mended for disorders of the throat, and .as 
a necessary article in the stores of ships 
sailing to the East Indies. A liquor is 
prepared from the black currant which, Mr 
Forsyth says, is possessed of great medi¬ 
cinal efficacy in obstinate coughs, &c. The 
currants for this purpose are bruised, arid 
being placed in ajar, whiskey or any other 
species of alcohol is poured over them; the 
jar is then covered close for a fortnight; 
after this, the liquor is strained and bottled.” 

The jelly from the black currant is far¬ 
ther described as being fine for the table, 
and the wine as of peculiar flavor, which, 
to those long accustomed to its use, is de¬ 
lectable. 

A triend of ours, who has for many years 
made use of this currant in his family, as a 
remedy for some of the above named af¬ 
fections, especially for diarrohea, fully con¬ 
curs in the foregoing estimate of its value. 
He Considers it excellent as a 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT TREES. 

A great many fruit growers buy good 
and handsome trees, and get them growing 
well, and then frequently, by neglect, allow 
cattle to injure or destroy them. Cattle 
are very fond of browse in winter, and when 
they cannot have convenient access to it 
they will chew up succulent shoots il they 
are nearly an inch in diameter, and break 
down and disfigure the tree. 

A little attention to walls and fences will 
prevent this great evil, and bring forward 
the promising trees to be a profit and an 
ornament. Sometimes a fruit-grower pays 
) fifty cents for a tree, and fifty more in ta¬ 
king care of it, and then, from its fine, 
promising appearance, he would not take 
! two or three dollars, and it is richly worth 
it; yet, for the want of a few minutes’ time, 
in fastening a board, or fixing a nail, this 
beautiful and valuable tree, and perhaps 
. many more, are destroyed by some unruly 
animal. Now is the time to attend to this 
business, and let it bo well done, that the 
trees may be safe through the winter.— JV. 
E. Farmer. 
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Soar suds for Grapes. —A. J. Downing 
says: “ I have seen an Isabella grape pro° 
duce 3,000 fine clusters of well ripened 
fruit in a season, by the liberal use of ma¬ 
nure and soap suds from the weekly wash.” 

The effect of soap suds on other plants 
is something surprising. A cypress vine,— 
which had remained stationary for a fort¬ 
night, when about two inches high, imme¬ 
diately commenced growing after a good 
watering with soap suds, and grew about 
six inehes the first five days. 

Order and neatness in everything are 
essential to profit. Broken posts and rails, 
old wheels and parts of carts, sleds and 
small implements scattered about the yards 
and road-side, are indicative of anything 
but system and true economy. 


As this is about the time when most of 
the apples are prepared for shipment to 
foreign markets, it may be well to say a 
few words on the subject. No care, how¬ 
ever, in packing for transportation, will pre- 
seive the fruit unless it has been properly 
gathered in the first place. Premising, 
then, that the apples have been properly 
collected and preserved, the business of 
packing them is not a difficult one, so that 
they may be transported any distance, by 
still continuing to them the same care 
which they have had from the beginning. 

Flour barrels are as cheap and conven¬ 
ient as any thing for them. They should 
be perfectly clean, sweet and tight. The 
apples should be assorted, rejecting all that 
are wormy, bruised, or mis-shapen, leaving 
only such as are hard, good sized, and hand¬ 
somely shaped, as every one that is defi¬ 
cient in these qualities operates as a discount 
upon all the rest when opened in a foreion 
market. Place some soft substance on the 
bottom of the barrel, say cheap cotton or 
soft paper, and then after wiping the ap 
pies, roll them in dry paper and place them 
in layers with the stem end up, until the 
surface is covered, and so closely that they 
cannot jostle upon being moved with the 
barrel. Cover these with the cotton or pa¬ 
per, and proceed in this manner until the 
barrel is full. The barrel must be filled so 
full as to require the head to be pressed 
gently down; this will prevent all motion 
among the apples themselves, while the 
barrel is conveyed from place to place.— 
We practice a similar mode to keep our ap¬ 
ples for family use, and find it a good one. 
it is but a little labor to wrap a barrel of 
good-sized apples in paper, and where old 
newspapers are abundant, the expense is 
very trifling. 

Apples prepared in this manner will keep 
well and bear any necessary amount of 
motion; and one barrel of them in a foreign 
market will bring more than two barrels 
packed in a careless manner.— JV. E, Far. 

Heading in Peach Trees.— No injury 
to the tree has ever been experienced by 
us iu heading in pca«h trees in autumn.— 
It may be done quite early in the spring; 
but the winds are cdd and boisterous in 
March, and the ground covered with snow, 
so that the job then s altogether an un¬ 
comfortable one. Being annually headed 
in, by off cutting one-hUf of the previous 
summer’s growth, the free gradually as¬ 
sumes a round and compact form, produces 
larger and better fruit, aad the branches 
will seldom break down when loaded with 
either fruit or ice.— JV. E. Farmer. 


To D. R. Hendrix, of Pottstown, Pa., for im 
provement in boot trees. 

To Alonzo Bascom, of East Jaflrey, N. II., for 
improvement in apparatus for sizing and dyeing 
yarns. 

To Thos. LI. Dodge, of Nashua, N. II., for im¬ 
provement in printing presses. 

To S. Curtis, of Newtown, Ct., for improve¬ 
ment in machines for cutting combs. 

To G. YV. Gardener, of Albany, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in stove grate bars. 

To Henry Golden, of Greensboro’, Miss., for 
improvement in plows. 

To James Hardie, of Victoria, Texas, for im¬ 
provement in propellers of machinery to be used 
in currents. 

To Nehemiah Hodge, of Adams, Mass., for 
impro vement hi railroad car wheels. 

To Jehu Hollingsworth, of Zanesville, O., for 
improvements in mill for grinding and bolting. 

To Adam Lemmer, of Newark, N. J., for im¬ 
provement in cannon for throwing chain shot. 

To Gaspard Malo, of Dunkirk, Frauce, for im¬ 
proved screw propeller. 

To Isaac H. Morris and David Flanders, of 
Parishville, N. Y., for improvement in desks. 

To David F. Phillips, of Republic, O., for im 
provements in railroad switch. 

To Wm. Redick, of Uniontown, Pa., for im 
provement in seed planters. 

To Wm. W. Riley, of Columbus, O., for im¬ 
provement in inserting porcelain teeth. 

1 o Hale R. Rose, of Guilford, Vt.,for improve¬ 
ment in stoves. 

To H. J. Ruggles, of West Poultney, Vt., for 
improvement in stove grates. 

To John C. Fr. Salomon, of Cincinnati, O. 
for improvement in spring saddles. 

To Vine B. Starr, of East Hampton, Ct., for 
improvement in gongs. 

To Geo. 1 odd, of St. Louis, Mo., for improve¬ 
ment in fi nishing and balancing millstones. 

DESIGNS. 

To Charles Muller, of Tompkinsville, N. Y., 
for design for a hat stand. 

To Frederick Fitzgerald, (assignor to S. C. 
Herring and John Ryer,) of New York city, for 
design for iron railing. 

To Apollos Richmond, (assignor to A. C. Bars- 
tow & Co.,) of Providence, R. I., for design for 
parlor stove grates. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CARRIAGES, 


We liaye had an opportunity of exam¬ 
ining Mr. M. G. Hubbard’s new plan for 
coach, carriage and buggy springs, of which 
we present illustrative engravings below. 
Messrs. Bradley and Noble, of Rushford, 
N. Y., received a premium at our late 
State Fair for a buggy built with this im- 
improvement, and it received the highest 
encomiums of L. B. Langworthy, Esq., 
Sup’t of the Mechanical Department, and 
of hundreds who saw it tested on the Fair 
Grounds. 



SMOKING HAMS. 



WATER RAMS AS FIRE ENGINES. 


Eds. Rural:— Within a short time there 
has been several very disastrous fires in 
Western New York, occurring in villages 
destitute, or poorly supplied with fire en¬ 
gines. In some instances, as in Mumford 
and Le Roy, there isan abundant supply of 
water with fall sufficient to be made avail¬ 
able for purposes of milling and machinery. 

It has occurred to me that water rams 
might be made available as an engine with 
which to extinguish fires. They would be 
less expensive, and when once in order, al¬ 
ways ready. The expense for hose would 
be the same in both cases. A few men 
could attach the pipe, direct it against the 
fire and extinguish the same before an en¬ 
gine could be got into operation. Is the 
plan feasible? s s> L> 

Caledonia, N. Y., 1851. 

Remarks. —Our correspondent, as prob¬ 
ably are many others, is laboring under a 
misapprehension, or possibly a want of 
knowledge of the operation and capacity of 
the water ram. They do not act with suf¬ 
ficient force to elevate water fast enough to 
meet the emergency of a lire, but are rath¬ 
er the slow and constant stream that would 
keep a reservoir always full. They will 
raise water to almost any given height, the 
quantity being diminished in proportion to 
the elevation given it. In the villages 
named, as well as many others, it would be 
an economical arrangement for keeping 
reservoirs filled from which a supply could 
always be depended upon. 

A better arrangement, and one attended 
with little expense would be to have public 
houses, blocks of buildings, and farm bouses 
supplied with a good force pump, with 
which water could be thrown upon the 
buildings at a moment’s notice, and with 
few hands. A very good article can be 
obtained for thirty or forty dollars at agri¬ 
cultural warehouses, and of hardware mer¬ 
chants, The best one with which we have 
ever met for this or any other purpose 
where a force pump can be used, is Cary’s 
Rotary Engine Pump, made by Cary & 
Brainard, at Brockport, N. Y. These are 
of different sizes, any one of which, with 
twenty-five or fifty feet of hose, would be 
in extinguishing fires, second only to a 
regular fire engine or the Annibilator. 

+ ! 


Fig. 1. 

Figure 1 shows the application of this 
improvement to Stage Coaches—removing 
the ordinary expensive gearing and substi¬ 
tuting four simple, straight wooden reaches 
two of which are bolted to the hind axle 
and to the front end of the body—and two 
are bolted to the rear end of the body and 
attached to the front axle—so that they 
spring freely around the curved bottom, 
and adjust themselves readily to any re¬ 
quired load. 
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Fig. 2. 

Figure 2 represents a view of a pleasure 
carriage with this improvement, and sug*- 
gests the evident economy and durability 
which its simplicity secures. 



Fig. 3. 

I igure 3 shows the graceful appearance 
of the light buggies built on these springs; 
evidently lighter, cheaper and stronger than 
any plan we have met with—yet we deem 
the light and graceful appearance of the 
buggy and the perfection of the self-ad¬ 
justing movement its greatest advantages. 

A e understand that Mr. Southwick, of 
this city—one of our oldest and best me¬ 
chanics,— has made arrangements to build 
Carriages and Buggies on this improve¬ 
ment, and we recommend those wishing 

O 

vehicles to examine them before order¬ 
ing other styles. 

POWDER AS A MOTIVE POWER. 

A Mr. Daggett, of Roxbury, according 
to the Boston Traveller, has invented an 
engine to produce either stationary or loco¬ 
motive power, without the aid of steam — 
propelling medium being nothing but gun¬ 
powder, and a very small quantity of that, 
acting by concussion upon compressed air. 
The machine is very simple, consisting of 
arge reservoir, constructed of iron, in the 
form of a steam-engine boiler, with two 
explosive chambers attached to it on one 
side. At the connexion of these explosive 
chambers with the reservoir, are valves that 
open intOgthe reservoir against a spring. 

The reservoir being filled with atmos¬ 
pheric air, a blast is given in one of the 
explosive chambers. This force acts as a 
plunger to an air-pump, and forces a new 
supply of atmospheric air from the explosive 
chamber into the reservoir. The air is of 
course worked off from the reservoir, like 
steam, operating upon a piston and giving 
the motive power. When one explosive 
chamber has been discharged, and the 
valve closed, as it is instantly by the force 
of the spring, the action of the machine is 
such as to produce a similar discharge in 
the other chamber—and thus a regular and 
constant supply of atmospheric air is kept 
up. The discharge is affected by a ham¬ 
mer moving backwards and forwards with 
the machine, and striking, in the manner 
of a gun-lock, upon the explosive chambers 
alternately. The powder is supplied regu¬ 
larly by the movement of the machine, and 
in such quantities as may be desired—the 
arrangement being such as to admit of 
the application of more or less, as greater 
or less power of propulsion may be required. 
It is evident from the experiments made 
with the model, that an astonishingly small 
quantity of powder will be requisite for 
any practical purpose to which the machine 
may be applied. 


I think the quality of hams as much de¬ 
pends upon the manner of smoking them, 
as upon the manner of curing. If a ham 
is well cured, bad smoking will spoil Tt.— 
The ordinary manner of constructing smoke 
houses, of generating the smoke in close 
proximity with the hams, is bad economy. 
And ii not in bad taste, it is generally the 
means of making a bad taste. By this 
method the hams are generally heat; and 
if not heated, or rather if not to that degree 
that will render them soft and greasy, they 
contract a bad flavor from hot, or crude 
and acrid smoke. Smoke should not be 
allow to reached a ham until it is per¬ 
fectly cool, and purified, as it will be, if it 
has time to cool. 

Build no fire in the smoke house. In¬ 
stead of doing so, dig a small trench in the 
earth, extending from the smoke house 30 
or 40 feet, upon slightly descending ground, 
it practicable; cover it with a slab, or board, 
replacing the earth; at its termination 
construct an arch, or fire place, with brick 
or stone. I wo hours labor will complete 
the job. Do not substitute a f love pipe, 
(as some do,) for by that means you partly 
defeat your object. The earth will best 
cool and purify the smoke. Generate your 
smoke in the arch as you would in the 
smoke house. In the absence of a smoke 
house, a very good substitute can be made 
by using an old hogshead, or section of a 
hollow tree. T< 

Potato Pie. —Two pounds of potatoes; 
two oz. onious (cut small,) 1 oz. bntter, 
paste, and half an ounce of tapioca. Pare 
and put in the potatoes; season with pepper 
and salt; put them in a pie dish, adding 
the onion, tapioca, and a few pieces of butter 
on the top, and half a pint of water; cover 
it with paste, and bake in a moderately 
hot oven. A little celery or powdered sage 
may be added. 

Hot Pot. —Cut some potatoes, as for 
potato pie, put them in a dish in layers, 
with pepper and salt between each layer; 
then put some butter on the top, adding a 
little water, and set it in the oven. 



WOODPECKER'S STORES. 


In stripping off the bark I observed it 
perforated with holes larger than those 
which a musket bullet would make, spaced 
with most accurate precision, as if bored 
under the guidance of a rule and compass, 
and many of them filled most neatly with 
acorns. Earlier in the season 1 remarked 
the holes in most all the softer timber, but, 
imagining they were caused by wood in¬ 
sects, I did not stop to examine or inquire; 
but now, finding them studded with acorns 
firmly fixed in, which I knew could not 
have been driven there by the wind, I 
sought for an explanation, which was prac¬ 
tically given me by Captain S-’s point¬ 

ing out a flock of woodpeckers busily and 
noisily employed in the provident task of 
securing their winter’s provisions. It ap¬ 
pears that that sagacious bird is not all the 
time thriftlessly engaged “ tapping the hol¬ 
low beach tree,” for the more idle purpose 
of empty sound, but spends its summer , 
season in picking those holes, in which it 
lays its store of food for the winter, where 
the elements can neither affect it or place 
it beyond their reach, and it is considered (1 
a sure omen that the snowy period is ap¬ 
proaching w hen these birds commence stow¬ 
ing away their acorns, which otherwise 
might be covered by its fall. 

I frequently paused from my chopping 
to watch them in my neighborhood, with 
the acorns in their bills, half clawing, half 
flying round the tree, and admired the 
adroitness with which they tried it at dif¬ 
ferent holes until they found one of its ex- 
exact calibre; when, inserting the pointed 
end, they tapped it homo most artistically 
with their beaks, and flew down for another. 
But their natural instinct is even more re- \ 
markable in the choice of the nuts, which ' 
you will invariably find sound; whereas it 
is a matter of impossibility, in selecting ■ 
them for roasting, to pick up a batch that ‘ 
will not have half of them unfit for use, the 
most safe and- polished looking very fre¬ 
quently containing a large grub generated 
within. Even the wily Indian, with all his 
craft and experience, is unable to arrive 
at anything like an unerring selection, while 
in a large bag-full that we took from the 
bark of our log, there was not one contain¬ 
ing the slightest germ of decay. They 
never encroach on their packed store until 
all on the surface are covered, when they 
resort to those in the bark, and peck them 
of their contents without removing the shell 
from the holes. — Felly’$ Excursion to 
California. 
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BY L. WETHERELL. 


HOW SHALL I LEARN THE ART OF 
COMPOSITION I 


“ Whoever,” says Dr. Johnson, “wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the vol¬ 
umes of Addison.” This is an important 
suggestion concerning the presentation of 
matter or thought. But of what avail is 
style to one who is destitute of thought or 
matter, and the power of invention. A per¬ 
son having matter, and good inventive pow¬ 
ers of mind, and a design to accomplish by 
writing, finds the exercise of composing in¬ 
teresting and attractive. With the ancients 
invention was regarded as the soul of rhet¬ 
oric ; “ and the success of their rhetorical 
training is to be attributed mainly to the 
fact, that their training was chiefly directed 
to this department of the art of composition.” 

Why does the boy or the girl so dread 
the approach of the day in school, when 
the teacher requires a composition to be 
presented ? Is not this dread to be attri¬ 
buted, chiefly, to the consideration, that the 
young disciple is ignorant of what he is to 
do? Let him be taught to select some 
familiar subject which he knows and fully 
understands, and one great and essential 
point is gained. Young beginners in the 
art are too apt to select topics entirely be¬ 
yond their capacity, and then mourn over 
their inability to write any thing fit to be 
read, just as if they had reason to suppose 
that ideas would flow from the pen with 
the ink, that were never conceived in the 
minds of these pen-holders. 

Composition is an art that requires a 
great amount of practice in order to learn 
it. Learners should be required to com¬ 
pose exercises daily, instead of once in two 
weeks, as is done in some schools. Said a 
County Superintendent a few years ago, 
“For a long time I have noticed with re¬ 
gret, the almost entire neglect of the art of 
original composition in our schools, the want 
of a proper text-book upon this essential 
branch of education. Hundreds graduate 
from our Common Schools with no well- 
defined ideas of the construction of our 
language.” Why should it be otherwise, 
never having been taught? How shall 
they learn without a teacher? And 
what proportion of the teachers of the 
aforesaid schools have ever studied a work 
on Rhetoric ?—or, have practiced to any 
considerable degree the art of composition ? 

Mr. Everett, late President of Harvard 
College, in remarks recently made at the 
dedication of the High School, in Cam¬ 
bridge, (Mass.,) said, “ I hold, that to read 
the English language well, that is with in¬ 
telligence, feeling, spirit and effect; to write 
with despatch, a neat, handsome, legible 
hand, (for it is, after all, a great object in 


writing to have others able to read what 


you write,) and to be master of the four 
rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose at once 
with accuracy of every question of figures 
which comes up in practical life, — I say I 
call this a good education; and if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical Eng¬ 
lish, with the help of very few hard words, 
I regard it as an excellent education. These 
are the tools. You can do much with them, 
but you are helpless without them. They 
are the foundation; and unless you begin 
with these, all your flashy attainments, a 
little natural philosophy, a little mental 
philosophy, a little physiology and a little 
geology, and all the other ologies and oso- 
phies, are but ostentatious rubbish.” 

Is it not a fact that, in many of our 
Common Schools, spelling, reading, writ¬ 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar 
combining with it the art of composition, 
are neglected, in order to study the “ologies 
and the osophies?” How many College 
students have learned English orthography, 
and English grammar? We know many 
that have not and never will, because it is 
too late now to do what could only be well 
done in childhood, either in the family or 
primary school. A graduate of one of our 
colleges recently boasted that “ he never 
studied English grammar.” A person 
standing by, remarked, “ no one would sup¬ 
pose that you ever had, judging you, by 
the manner you use Queen’s English.” 

Let all who would learn the art of com¬ 
position, read, observe, and reflect, and so 
furnish the mind with matter, then write. 


This wall exercise your inventive powers 
which may be greatly aided by reading 
good authors, and by studying Quacken- 
bos’s “ First Lessons in English Composi¬ 
tion,” Day’s “Elements of the Art of 
Rhetoric,” and “ Wiiately’s Rhetoric.” 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF MAINE. 


The present population of Maine is 583,- 
235; the number of polls, 105,539; the 
State valuation, $100,102,083; and the per 
cent, of school money raised by tax, tw r o 
and seven-tenths mills on a dollar. The 
whole number of districts, 3,921; of male 
teachers, 2,706; female, 3,921; the aver¬ 
age wages of the former per month, exclu¬ 
sive of board, $16,66; of the latter per 
week, exclusive of board, $1,48. The av¬ 
erage length of the schools, 18.8 weeks; 
and in consequence of incompetent teach* 
ers 152 schools were suspended. Of the 
school-houses 3,608 are represented as good 
and 2,012 as bad; 120 were built last year. 
The whole number of pupils, 230,274; the 
average attendance of the summer and 
winter terms, 103,794, being 45 per cent, 
of the number of children between the 
ages of 4 and 21 years. The whole sum 
of money raised for the support of schools 
by tax $264,351 17; being more than 
$50,000 less than the city of Boston ex¬ 
pends for schools. 


SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


Four new Primary School Houses have 
been built during the present year, and 
several of the Primary and Grammar 
School Houses enlarged and improved.— 
The expenditure on School Houses has ex¬ 
ceeded $81,000; this amount and the ordi¬ 
nary expenses of the Schools have required 
an outlay during the year of about $326,- 
000. There are now in session 1 English 
High School,—1 Latin,—28 Grammar and 
Writing, and 188 Primary and Intermedi¬ 
ate; in all 218—giving employment to 37l 
Masters and assistants, and instruction to 
about 22,000 children. 


ASSOCIATE WITH THE LEARNED. 


It is an authentic anecdote of the late 
and learned Dr. Bowdi'tch, of Massachu¬ 
setts, that at the age of 21, he sailed to 
the East Indies; and that during the voy¬ 
age he taught the ship’s crew the art of 
navigation. Every one of these sailors 
subsequently became ship-maste'rs. Such 
were the consequences of associating with 
a man whose mind was richly stored with 
useful knowledge, and whose heart was full 
of good will toward his fellow man. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Literary Reader, for Academics and High 
schools: consisting of selectionsin prose and verse 
from American, English and Foreign Literature, 
Chronologically arranged, including Biographi¬ 
cal Sketches, and Remarks on the Art of Read¬ 
ing. By Miss A. Hall, Author of the ‘‘ Manual 
of Morals.” Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. pp 
408. 


The Authoress in preparing this reading- 
book, aimed to select extracts suited to the 
youthful mind, and to furnish scope for ef¬ 
fective reading. They were taken from 
about one hundred and fifty different Au¬ 
thors, extending back through the last 400 
years, and are chronologically arranged and 
introduced with biographical sketches of 
the Authors. The book was dedicated by 
the compiler, to “The Young Ladies of the 
Brooklyn Female Academy.” 


Excerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Carminirus.— 
Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1851. 



This adds another volume to the Pub¬ 
lishers’ valuable Classical Series, edited by 
Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, distinguished 
scholars and critics. The extracts are giv¬ 
en in the order in which they stand in the 
books, even to the numbering of the lines, 
and, are divided into two parts: the first 
and larger, consisting of hexameters taken 
from the Metamorphoses, and the second of 
elegiac verses from most of Ovid’s remain¬ 
ing works. Dewey has the Series. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review.— The 
contents of the October number, are New¬ 
man on the True Basis of Theology; Saint 
Bonnet on Social Restoration; The Hun¬ 
garian Nation ; The Edinburgh Review on 
Ultramontane Doubts. This Review is con¬ 
ducted—and most written by the gentle¬ 
man whose name it bears—and is devoted 
to Religion, Philosophy and General Liter¬ 
ature. Published by B. H. Greene, Bos¬ 
ton. Terms, $3 a year. Sold by D. M. 
Dhwet, Rochester. 


EOrtTKAITS AM) SKETCHES OF THE PHESEDENTS.— NO. 12. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Zachary Taylor, the son of a father 
honorably distinguished in the Revolution¬ 
ary war, was born in Orange County, Vir¬ 
ginia, Nov. 2, 1784. Till the age of twen¬ 
ty-one he worked on the farm of his father, 
but early developed a taste for military life. 
He was appointed 1st Lieutenant in the 
Seventh Infantry on May 3, 1808.. In 
1810 he married Miss Margaret Smith, of 
Maryland. In 1812 he served as Captain 
under Gen. Harrison in the Indian war of 
the North-west, where he gained great 
credit for bravery and coolness in defend¬ 
ing Fort Harrison against the savages, and 
received the rank of Brevet-Major in con- 
'sequence. In the course of the war he 
further distinguished himself. When it 
ended, being reduced to the rank of Cap¬ 
tain on account of the general reduction of 
the army, he resigned and went back to 
his farm. He was reinstated as Major in 
1816, and commanded for two years at 
Green Bay on Lake Michigan. 

Afterward he served mostly in the 
South, being scarcely ever absent from ac¬ 
tive duty. On April 19,1819, he received 
the commission of Lieut. Colonel. After 
1826 he was again sent to the North-west, 
where he remained five years. In 1832 
he was made Colonel, and served in the 
Black Hawk War. Afterward he was sta¬ 
tioned at Prairie du Chein till 1836, when 
he was ordered to Florida, where on Dec. 
25, 1837, he fought the battle of Okecho- 
bee, one of the most memorable in the an¬ 
nals of our Indian hostilities, which virtu¬ 
ally put an end to the war; for this he re¬ 
ceived the brevet rank of Brigadier Gene¬ 
ral. He remained in Florida till 1840, 
when he took command of the first depart¬ 
ment of the Army in the South-west, his 
head-quarters being at Fort-Gibson, in Ar¬ 
kansas. In 1845 he was ordered to the 
Texan frontier in anticipation of the Mexi¬ 
can War, and at the beginning of August 
had taken up his position at Corpus Christi. 
On March 8, 1846, in compliance with the 
orders of President Polk, he began to march 
on the Rio Grande. 

The events which followed this step are 
too well known to require recapitulation 
here. The battle of Palo Alto was fought 
May 8, 1846—that of Resaca de la Palma 
the next day. Matamoras was taken May 
19; on the 30th he was made Major Gen¬ 
eral by brevet, and on June 29 was pro¬ 
moted to full rank. The attack on Monte¬ 
rey began Sept, 21, and was closed by the 
capitulation on the 24th. His great and 
final battle of Buena Vista was fought on 
Feb. 22, 1847. In all these affairs he 
manifested great soundness of judgment, 
readiness of mind, fertility of resources, 
mastery of the art of war, power of inspir¬ 
ing his subordinates not only with affection 
for his person, but with confidence in his 
skill and fortunes, as well as constant hu¬ 
manity towards the vanquished, and a frank 
dignity which won the regard of the hos¬ 
tile people among whom he was to com¬ 
mand an invading army, somewhat incon¬ 
gruous in its elements, and difficult to be 
controlled. 

In November, 1847, Gen. Taylor re¬ 
turned to the United States. He was re¬ 
ceived with the congratulations and rejoic¬ 
ings of the people wherever he appeared. 
The year before, he had been nominated 
for the Presidency. In June, 1848, he re¬ 
ceived the nomination of the Whig Con¬ 


vention at Philadelphia, and in November 
was elected, receiving 163 electoral votes 
to 127 for Gen. Cass. He was inaugurated 
on March 5, 1849, and at his death had 
discharged the duties of President one 
year, four months and four days. 

In person, Gen. Taylor was about five 
feet eight inches high, with a slight ten¬ 
dency to corpulency. His complexion was 
dark, his forehead high, his features plain, 
but full of courage, intelligence, benevo 
lence and good humor. His dress was al¬ 
ways simple, and his manners made all who 
approached him perfectly at home. 

Mrs. Taylor, the wife of his youth, still 
lives; though from taste, she has not ap¬ 
peared in general society since her hus¬ 
bands elevation to the Presidency. They 
had four children, one son and three daugh¬ 
ters; one of the latter married Dr. Wood, 
of the Army, who was in attendance on the 
President during his last iliness; another 
(now also deceased) married Senator Davis 
of Miss.; and the third is Mrs. Bliss, who 
has done the honors of the Presidential 
Mansion. The son is still a young man. 


THE POET BURNS. 


Burns was one of the few poets fit to 
be seen. It has been asserted that genius 
is a disease—the malady of physical infe¬ 
riority. It is certain that we have heard 
of Pope, the hunchback; of Scott and By 
ron the cripples; of the epileptic Julius 
Csesar, who, it is said, never planned a 
great battle without going into fits; and of 
Napoleon, whom a few years of trouble 
killed, where Cobbett (a man of talent, 
not of genius) would have melted St. He¬ 
lena, rather than have given up the ghost 
with a full belly. If Pope could have 
leaped over five-barred gates, he probably 
would not have written his inimitable sofa 
and lap-dog poetry; but it does not follow 
that he would not have written the “ Essay 
on Man;” and they who assert that genius 
is a physical disease, should remember that 
as true critics are more rare than true po¬ 
ets, we have only one in our language, 
William Hazlitt; so very tall and complete 
men are rare as genius itself, a fact well 
known to persons who have the appoint¬ 
ment of constables. And if it is undenia¬ 
ble that God wastes nothing, and that we, 
therefore perhaps, seldom find a gigantic 
body combined with a soul of ZEolian 
tones; it is equally undeniable that Burns 
was an exception to the rule—a man of 
genius, tall, strong, and handsome as any 
man that could be picked out of a thou 
sand at a country fair.— Ebenezer Elliott. 


Excellence is never granted to maq 
but as the reward of labor. It argues, in¬ 
deed, no small strength of mind to perse¬ 
vere in habits of industry without the 
pleasure of perceiving those advances, which, 
like the hand of a cloci, whilst they make 
hourly approaches to their point, yet pro 
ceed so slowly as to escape observation.— 
Sir. J. Reynolds. 


That nobility is the truest which a man 
derives, not from his pedigree, but from 
himself; that excellency is the greatest 
which is personal; that glory is most esti 
mable which is fixed in our intellectual and 
moral attributes, not that which a man locks 
up with his cash, or puts by with his ribbons 


THIRTY-FIVE, 


BY N. PARKER WILLIS. 


1 The vears of man’s life are tlirec-score and ten.” 


On, weary heart! thou’rthnlf way home! 

We stand on life’s meridian height— 

As far from childhood's morning come, 
As to the grave’s forgetful n 
Give Youth and Hope a parting tear— 
Hope promised hut to bring us here, 

And Reason takes the guidance now!— 
One backward look—the last—the last! 
One silent tear—for Youth is past! 


Who ^ p s with Hope and Passion hack? 

Who comes with me and Memory on? 
Oh, lonely looks the downward rack— 
Joy’s music hushed—Hope’s r c: c< gon 
To Pleasure ,,nd her giddy troupe, 
Farewell, without a sigh or tear! 

But heart gives way, and spirits droop 
To think that Love may leave us here! 
Have we no charm when Youth is flown? 
Midway to Death left sad and lone! 


Yet stay!—as ’twere a twilight star 
That sends its thread across the wave, 

I see a bright’ning light from far, 

Steal down a path beyond the grave! 

And now—bless God!—its golden line 
Comes o’er and lights my shadowy way, 

And shows thy dear hand clasped in mine! 

But list what those sweet voices say! 

“ 'The belter land’s in sight. 

And by its chastening light 
All love from life's midway is driven, 

Save her’s whose clasped hand safe brings thee on to 
Heaven!” 


THE CLOCK OF LIFE. 


Little. Lewis Rollins lives at the large 
house on the hill, with the pillars before 
the door. He sometimes rides out on a 
pony, though he is a very little boy to be 
on horseback. Lewis is a nice little fellow, 
say what you will. 

Mr. Rollins one day went out with his 
son to the old clock that stood in the hall, 
to teach him bow to find out, at any time, 
the hour of the day or night. lie explain¬ 
ed to him that the broad hand marked the 
hour, the long finger the minutes, and the 
quick-moving, small, thin finger, the sec¬ 
onds. 

Again and again Mr. Rollins repeated 
his instructions to little Lewis, and was very 
patient and forbearing with him in the mis¬ 
takes that he at first made in naming the 
time. At last, little Lewis, to his great 
joy, was perfect in his lesson, so that he 
could tell what o’clock it was almost as well 
as his father. 


And now, Lewis, said Mr. Rollins, that 
you have learned to know the hour by the 
clock in the hall, 1 must draw your atten¬ 
tion to another clock—the clock of life. I 
mean the beating of your pulse; for it may 
often remind you of the value of time, and 
the necessity of turning it to good account-. 
Time is worth more than the finest gold. 

He who lives a day without doing good, 
loses a day; and he who makes another 
happy, is sure to be all the happier for it 
himself. 


I will show you how to lay the tip of 
your finger on your pulse properly, and 
you must remember that at every beat you 
have lived a moment longer in the world, 
and have a moment less to live in it. 


Little Lewis felt that his father had made 
him much wiser than he was before; and 
when he was left to himself, he did not fail 
to go over again and again, the lesson which 
had been taught him. A dozeu times in 
the course of that day was he seen running 
into the hall to look at the clock-face; and 
almost as many times was he heard to re¬ 
peat the words, while the tips of his fingers 
were on his wrist,— 


“ My pulse is the clock of ray life, 

K shows how ray moments are Hying 
It marks the departure of time, 

And tells me how last I am dying." 


Do Indians Swear? —Many things the 
Indians may be accused of, but of the prac¬ 
tice of swearing they cannot. 1 have made 
many inquiries into the state of their vocab¬ 
ulary, and do not, as yet, find any word 
which is more bitter or reproachful than 
matchi annemoash, which indicates simply, 
bad-dog. Many of their nouns have, how¬ 
ever, adjective inflections, by which they 
are rendered derogative. They have terms 
to indicate cheat, liar, thief, murderer, cow¬ 
ard, fool, lazy man, drunkard, babbler.— 
But I have never heard of an imprecation 
or oath. The genius of the language does 
not seem to favor the formation of terms to 
be used in oaths or for purposes of profan¬ 
ity. It is the result of the observation of 
others, as well as my own, to say, that an 
Indian cannot curse. — Schoolcraft. 


Four Points.— There were four good 
habits a wise and good man earnestly re¬ 
commended in his counsels, and by his own 
example, and which he considered essen¬ 
tially necessary for the management of tem¬ 
poral concerns; these are punctuality, ac¬ 
curacy, steadiness and despatch. W ithout 
the first, time is wasted; without the second, 
mistakes the most hurtful to our own credit 
and interest, and that of others, may be 
committed; without the third, nothing can 
be well done; and without the fourth, op¬ 
portunities of advantage are lost which it 
is impossible to recall. 

























MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU RAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


BEATING TIME. 


POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 


> For a good many years past, we have A very remarkable case of the influence 

-. . .~~~~— all been engaged in the very laudable of imagination occurred between sixty and 

N0IE3 BY ASMODt^US,—AT HOME. amusement of beating time; and the tele- seventy years since, in Dublin, connected 
womxn’s rights graph folks may now boast truthfully of with the celebrated frolics of Dalkey Island. 

It is not long since the wrongs of women having annihilated him What a catas- It is said Curran and his gay companions 
. .. . , trophe for that sinewy old chap, whom we delighted to spend a day there, and that 

were feelingly dilated upon, and mos e o- uged tQ reS p ect s0 on the covers of with them originated the frolic of electing 

quently discussed at Worcester, by some of the Farmer’s Almanac, with his long beard, a “King of Dalkey and the adjacent 
the choicest female spirits of the land.— scythe and hour-glass, and of whose prow- islands,” and appointing his Chancellor and 
What a pity they had not extended their ess our infant lips were taught to repeat: all the officers of State. A man in the 

debates to the other side of the question, “Time cut* down all, middle rank of life, universally respected, 

, , . . . . . . Both great and small. and remarkable alike for kindly and gener- 

and adverted to a few of t le inconveniences It seems that the poor old gentleman has ous feelings and a convivial spirit, was 
(call them not wrongs,) which woman so f ound Dis match at last “Time is not unanimously elected to till the throne. He 
thoughtlessly inflicts on the other sex. I measured by years, but events,” and we entered with his whole heart into all the 
say the other sex, because the masculine have managed to crowd as many as possi- humors of the pastime in which the citi 
head of a family is not always the only ble into the duration of a life Once in a zen s of Dublin so long delighted. A jour * 
~ , e ■, , .1 while we see some venerable old school nal was kept, called the “ Dalkey Gazette,” 

su l " Kl •' am * ^ < x .a'wigance , <•. gentleman in the railroad cars—very re- in which all the public proceedings were 

sanos of poor mechanics and shop-keepers S p ec table people, who have only recently inserted, and it afforded great amusement 
will testify, who have had to receive a bank- given up queus and cocked hats—but they to its conductors. 

rupt notice, instead of current money in seem entirely out of their element in these But the mock pageantry, the affected 


middle rank of life, universally respected, 
and remarkable alike for kindly and gener- 


It seems that the poor old gentleman has 0 us feelings and a convivial spirit, was 
md his match at last. “ Time is not unanimously elected to till the throne. He 


rupt notice, instead of current money in 
payment of their bills. 

Much was said at Worcester about the 
disabilities which law and custom impose 
manifested, that woman should fit hersell to comprehend the dizzy velocity with which reality, and he fancied himself “every inch 
to fill almost every station, now occupied by they are propelled from point to point; in- a king.” His family and friends perceived 
the sterner sex. One fair matron averred dtied > , the y seem to dread that the y ma y with dismay and deep sor row the strange 

with becoming feeling that she once saw a ^ wldrled ° ff th . e . si ; rfa . ce of th .^ ^ in a delusion which nothing could shake He 
^ tangent, and are led to forego all confidence would speak on no subject save the king- 

woman help her husband clear land and j n g; r j saac Newton and the principles of dom of Dalkey and its Government, and 


flying palaces. Their minds habitually loyalty, and the pretended homage of his 
dwell on the achievements of their early subjects, atr length began to excite the 
days, journeys of 400 miles performed in imagination of “ King John,” as he was 
a fortnight, and they can scarcely be made called. Fiction at length became with him 
to comprehend the dizzy velocity with which reality, and he fancied himself “every inch 


roll logs;—that she then mentally exclaim¬ 
ed, I will help my husband roll logs, and 
} she did do it. 


gravitation. 

Could the ghosts of the horses of old 


he loved to dwell on the various projects 
he had in contemplation for the benefit of 


i she did do it. times raise from their graves, they would b j s people, and boasted of his high prerog- 

But statistics show, that in this “para- hardly recognize their descendants as be- ative; he never could see himself divested 
.. , i tt * i o. „ i longing to the same race. What would the for one moment of his royal powers, and 

dise of woman, the Dulled States, we have staid old boys, whose top-speed in their exacted the most profound deference to his 
i few such indomitable cross-bearing, Spartan days of colthood amounted to five miles the kingly authority. 

! women as this. For the week ending Nov. hour, say to a flying nag who trots his mile The last year and a half of his life was 
! Gth there were entered for consumption, at “low down in the thirties,” and don’t think spent in Swift’s Hospital for Lunatics. He 
I the New York custom house, 206 packages himself “ prodigious pumpkins after all?” felt his last hours approaching but no 
1 ... , . aocoaon • Or, what would an old-fashioned skipper ot gleam of returning reason maraed the part- 

» ot . slk g° ods > amounting to*> o , in- t b e past century, who religiously took in all i n g scene; to the very last instant he be- 
) voice cost, an account, when included with his sails at nightfall, and whose tub-built lieved himself a king, and all his cares and 
) that of straw and cotton exclusively for craft accomplished the voyage from conti- anxieties were for his people. He spoke 
| woman’s wear, exceeding in amount, the nent to continent in six months, think, could jn high terms of his Chancellor, his Attor- 

' importation of every other article for that «I»P his °“ <”* <* { 0ollins ’ s , New ney General, and all his officers of State, 
i nf i *1 i. i -n York steamers, rushing it at fourteen knots, and of the dignitaries of his Church; he 

< week. Mothmks that woman who so w,II- or , ., Flying cloud,” sweeping -like a recommended them to his kingdom, and 
( ingly rolled logs, would shrink from the lightning bolt athwart the dark steel wave ?” trusted the v mio-ht all retain the hichoffi- 


week. Methina.s that woman who so will- Qr a « Flying Cloud,” sweeping “like a 
ingly rolled logs, would shrink from the lightning bolt athwart the dark steel wave ?’ : 
feelings, state, and condition, could she but These things are marvels, even to us whe 
know them, of those many poor, borrowing, dve their midst, who are called upon tc 

... , , , r ai . chronicle each day some miracle of speed 

shinning men, who have to pay lor that ,, T , , c J . r , 

3 r J Wfv Iiqvp npincp lis thfl rlaiir finpetne p rv 


lightning bolt athwart the dark steel wave !” trusted they might all retain the high offi- 
These things are marvels, even to us who C es which they now held. He spoke on 
live in their midst, who are called upon to the subject with a dignified calmness well 


week’s import ot woman ’s luxuries. an j nan j mate machine rushing across the the crown he was about to relinquish for- 

log-rolling women country with a train of passengers at whirl- ever, his feelings were quite overcome, and 

Blessed is that woman who feels that wind speed; of gleaming barkswhose dash tears rolled down his checks. “I leave it,” 
. i i n i r .i i ci c towards the horizon resembles the sweep of said he, “ to my people, and to him whom 
she could roll logs for the good ot her fam- a swa jl ow 0 n the wing; of horses, that seem they may elect as my successor!” This 
ily provided always, that she trains her to fly in the air, so great is the velocity of remarkable scene is in some of the notices 
sons and daughters also to roll. But how their gait,—and yet we hardly realize the 0 f deaths for the year 1788. The delu- 
often do we see a matron, even a farmer’s sion, though most painful to his friends, was 

wife, work off the ends of her fingers, that , At time f’ when ( WG reCa11 t, ' eS ® facts ° f far from an chappy one to its victim; his 
’ ° the present moment, we seem to be dream- feelings were gratified to the last, while 

her daughters may vegetate in idleness and j ng> and cannot but fear to awake to some thinking he was occupied with the good of 
grow up in ignorance of almost every hideous reality of slow coaches, slow cattle, his fellow-creatures — an occupation best 
thing they ought to practice and to learn; and slow ships, to be plunged from the two- suited to his generous disposition. 

pigmies, mental and physical! fortyism of the present into the Rip Van -“™-■ 

t , c i Winkleism of the past! BROTHER JONATHAN. 

But, reader, it is the farmers and me- ___ _ 

chanics of these United States, who form ENTHUSIASM. The waist of his coat may be ridiculous- 

the great conservative balance against that i 7 , • ly short; the tails of it ridiculously long; 

o o H.nthttstasm is not. zea . /.ea is r.on- i • _i • .«. n_ __ „i i. .i . °» 


chronicle each day some miracle of speed, becoming the solemn leave taking of a 
We have before us the daily spectacle of monarch; but when he came to speak of 


LOG-ROLLING women. WUUU J I “ lKUUU ‘ “ u ever, ms leenngs were quae 

Blessed is that woman who feels that wind speed; of gleaming barks, whose dash tears rolled down his cheeks 
. _. towards the horizon resembles the sweep of said he, “ to my people, and 

she could roll logs tor the good ot her iam- « emaiiAn, nn tin tut eonm . i L „ 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


the bank, or mortgage on his farm. Here 
is a daughter of economical German pa¬ 
rents; she is neatly, and jauntily dressed; 


\ without mock modesty, she aks you to buy ed ’ and challen b re8 the accused, and besides THE APPRENTICE. 

’ , . i i -x- i , J the insult, gets a bullet through his nerves, - 

s s her on,ons; aslc lier d die 7 a ^ e lier own arteries, or brains, this is the kind of action A young man whose father was in easy 
^ growing, and she will reply smilingly, as if called Satisfaction. When a man’s pocket- circumstances, was desirous of learning the 
> conscious of the equivocal respectability of book is not in a plethoric condition at best, printing business. His father consented on 
\ female pedling, Ich bin nicht foul— which and he is compelled, by an inexorable dun, condition that the son should board at home 

S is as much as to sav I eat not the bread of to hand over the little that remains, that is and pay weekly for his board, out of the 

\ ^ a s much as to s a y l eat not the bread of ^ ^ of acdon called Subtr action.- avails L of his special perquisites during his 

S ldleness - I would ask the more fashionably \vb en a tea-sipping, gossiping gathering, apprenticeship. The young man thought 
( educated fair ones, what are the disabilities each in turn, lets oft’ the pent-up stream of this rather hard, but when he was of age 
} of this fair allemande; she has no tendency scoff, sneer, and scandal that has been hiss- and master of his trade, his father said,— 

\ to spine affection, and in her cheeks the mg after delivery for weeks and months, “ Here, my son, is the money paid to me 

i ruddy rose predominates over the sickly that is the kind of action called Detraction, for board during your apprenticeship. 1 

S rv U v , . — When a man smites another, in the folly never intended to keep it, but have retained 

J C£ F nata)n - Yue, she has never put a piano an d madness of his sudden wrath, and gets it for your use, and with it, I give you as 
out of tune with her muscular fingers; i a return a blow, or missile that loosens a much more as will enable you to commence 
neither did she ever crucify a connois- tooth, or blackens an eye, and sends him y our business.” 

seui, by her horrid attempted variations, wounded, ashamed, and conscience smitten The wisdom of the old man was ap- 
nor transfix a green one, by the more facile t0 hj s home, that is what we call Reaction parent to the son, for while his fellows had 

tunes of “Auld Lang Syne,” or “Bounding --*~*~*~*^.- contracted bad habits in the expenditure of 

Billow.” But she has health and strength, Never purchase love or friendship by similar perquisites, and were now penniless 
and nature’s purity of feeling and character; gifts; when thus obtained, they are lost as and in vice, he was enabled to commence 
and that gracefulness of word and action, soon as you stop payments. his business respectably; and he now stands 

which conventionalism has not spoiled, with --- at the head of publishers in this country, 

its incidental and almost inseparable affec- Theory is the guide of practice, and while many of his former companions are 
tations. a practice is the life of theory. poor, vicious and degraded. 


THE APPRENTICE. 


chanics of these United States, who form ENTHUSIASM. The waist of his coat may be ridiculous- 

the great conservative balance against that Ent H tj 6IASM isY^eai. Zeal is cen- LyS wllar^ay 1 absorb*tTSems oj 
alarmingly increasing luxury which is the tere d i„ action—enthusiasm may be most a w | 10 l e of [[„■ his panting may 
plague spot on our American civilization; sublime in serene and quiet contemplation. not come below the tops of his bootS; and 
for they ulone &re the producers of ulmost ^enl too is specilic B.nd linite, while enthu- straps muy hcive the sir of preventer- 

all that is indispensable, useful and orna- s \ a ^ m ma y be employed on objects the most braces, to keep the continuations from going 

mental—in agriculture, mechanics, and the v ! slonar ?- Neither is enthusiasm fanati- over b j s head; he may be, in short, the 

arts. Eve,,Ahat portion „ f the ^ 

homo, which is begotten by those who vitality of soul. It is a positive quality and beneath the uncouthness of his dress, and the 
neither toil or spin,” will not compare, in a ^ts on the whole character. One man it frequent bizarrerie of his manner, there is 

healthy physical conformation, with the s ^ nds on a pilgrimage, ano ther on a voyage S ucha man, and such a soul as only Yankee- 

offspring of those whose hands administer of d !® C ° ver Y., . In , the sense ln which lie dom and the nineteenth centur yean produce 
, .1 • ■ : t - would treat it, it has no invidious meaning or educate. We start with the intention of 

‘ , . 11 ls ever . P resent to lts possessor as a making a flourish. Thorough paced, full- 

\\ hen I see a farmer s wagon drive up to self-approving consciousness. If enthuiasm b i oode d, conceited, stubborn, imperturba- 
a village store, and the officious clerk seize ^ ;d Jo ilN Mxlion to defend his country in b jg^ go-ahead Americans; not afraid to try 
upon tbe bags of dried fruit, pails of butter, die J 10 | l, .°f n^ d > it did not desert him when t0 do anything ever done by any other 
eggs, &c., even before tbe horses are made ^ hc ^f f ^ en ° n T ^ 0I JS ues and evil times. liv j ng man> f rorn making a baby’s go-cart to 

fast to the awinine 1 Dost I cannot hut fppl ^ f ® ntlm ^ lasm cradled td e lnfanc y of Burxts . the construction of au empire; and not a 
fast to the awimng post I cannot but feel it did not desert him, when hj devoted the bit more afraid to attempt what no man 

that that farmer at least has a log-rolling vigor of his manhood to the deep revealings ever d id, if either money, fame or power, is 

wife, a sort of protective tariff in his own of the human heart and set its beatings all to be made out of it. We are precisely 

kitchen; and that of course he has no note in to music - (files. tbe p e0 pl e to make the biggest of all pos- 

A VARIETY OF ACTIONS. sible flourishes, and blow the biggest of all 

_ possible double D bombudooms on the oc- 

Wiien a man thinks he has been insult- cas i° a °f national success and triumphs: 


t c: ex P ec f 3 me f° help him on with his 

A>' l i v K t v rj Al'lvD DAI IH* clothes, and to bathe and swathe, and work 
____ over him, and if I get a grain fretty, he’ll 

For the Rural New-Yorker. Sa D ‘ wel1 Rachel > 7 0U won ’ £ hay O old Nick 

“I DID NOT MEAN TO” always;’ that agin makes me feel mighty 

_ bad. 

“ i did not mean to,” is a simple phrase. Then the neuralgia sets in, and pains and 

Unknown to science and unlearned by art aches follow On, and the wife gets kind o’ 

But lo! the little child who blithely plays tired of housework, and the husband stays 

Utters these simple words with softened heart, . , , ._ ■. 

TATL. rivo out late, and comes home sullen, and the 

When angry thoughts within his bosom rise, . .. . ’ 

And sudden passion deals the unthinking blow, children are up squalling, and the tea is 

yvhen tear drops gather in his playmate’s eye3, cold, and the bread is heavy, and half a 

And down his cheeks in silent sorrow flow. dozen cousins come to stay a few days, and 

Then quickly with repentent words around the help goes off; then look OUt for break- 

Tite sutierer’s neck the loving arms are thrown, ers!” Aunt Rachel knew, and she laid 

The kind “ I did not mean to,” heals the wound— down her knitting work and wiped her 

The proffered kiss and smile'all wrongs atone; ° « t t r ti . n 

And gladness dances o’er the heart again, eS ’ a,ld Sa 7f 1 g UeSa 1 COuld tfc11 J 

And love and kindness l earn from every eye; but I never shall no never. 

As sunshine smiles upon the dewy plain, Nick was in the back entry and heard 

When threading clouds have left the summer sky. ^ ^ aQ( j the WHy aunt Rachel 

I would, sweet happy childhood, that like thee jumped and turned the subject was a cau- 

Proud man would strive to heal his brother’s woe, ^ g 8 h e,_“why here Comes Mr. 

And th.'it his generous h and like thine might be, J . J . 

Tite first to wipe the tear he caused to flow: bodfish, how is 3 our rumatis to-night, dear . 

I would that he possessed thy truthful heart; let me bandage your leg.” Wasn’t she a 

Thy freedom to forgive and to confess; woman ? a good, kind creature after all ?— 

As gladly might he then love’s beams impart, Let us then lay this down as an inviolate 

And soothe with kindness every aching breast. . 

rule, that it a woman has the patience of 

And oh! I would that love might proudly wave Job a man shou J d a l ways remember that 

Her shining banner o’er a ransomed earth, P 

That Truth might chant a hymn o’er Error’s grave listeners hear no good of themselves.”— 
And Slavery be crushed by Freedom’s birth. Olive Branch. 

Then shall the brightening day-stars one by one _ _ _—-- 

Illume the darkening pall of mazy night; MEN AND WOMEN. 

Then shall the dawn of the millennial sun— _ 

open new glories to our waning sight. In days not far distant men found their 

___excitement, and filled up their time, in vio- 

W0MAIY3 ENDURANCE. l ent bodily exercises, noisy merriment, and 

- intemperance. Thuy have now, in all but 

“ It’s a great mystery to me,” said Mrs. the very poorest classes, lost their inclina- 
Rachel Bodfish, “ why people are forever tion for these things, and for the coarser 
quoting old Job as a pattern of patience.— pleasures generally; they have now scarcely 
To be sure he had some trials, but they any tastes but those which they have ia 
never held out as mine do. I’ve often common with woman, and, for the first time 
thought on’t; how the disease took our in the world, men and women are really 
sheep one fall, and the old brindle cow companions. A most beneficial change, if 
died, and the hog was all measty, and at the companionship were between equals, 
the same time our Hitty was sick, and Ju- but being between unequals, it produces 
dith bad the quinsy in her throat, and when what good observers have noticed, though 
our minister came down to comfort me, without perceiving its cause, a progressive 
savs be, ‘ Mrs. Bodfish, you must learn pa- deterioration among men in what had hither- 
tience of that gqod man Job, the Bible to been considered the masculine excel- 
tells on.’ lences. Those who are so careful that 

And then I spoke right out, and says I, women should not become men, do not see 
‘sir, it’s only because Job was a man that that men are becoming what they have de- 
he is handed down as a pattern. If he had cided that women should be,—ar« falling 
been a woman you never would have hearn into the feebleness which they have so long 
on him.’ I reckon this didn’t set very well, cultivated in their companions. Those who 
for the parson never quoted a scripture are associated in their lives tend to become 
character to me arterwards. assimilated in character. In the present 

Now ain’t it just so? Poor women sit up closeness of association between the sexes, 
all night and contrive to fix their work so man cannot attain manliness unless woman 
that they can go out next day to labor; and acquire it.— Westminster Review. 
then they wash and iron and mend, and ■- |; J ia ■ 

take care of sickly little scrubby children, 

and sometirnes very miserable husbands, A-r villlj JLV/V♦ 

and when they complain, how quick people _:__ 

are to sa 3 7 , ‘ oh, she’s a crazy-headed woman “ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

who has no sort of patience—she’ll get her Nothing’s so hard, butsearcli Will find it oat. - 

deserts by-and by.’ = T" 7 „ , “ 

I can quote more than a dozen such in- ortie ur, ‘ uu '' ork e r - 

stances. There’s my neighbor Grout—her GEOGRAPHI CAL ENIGMA, 

husband sits all day in the chimney-corner t am composed of35 letters . 
and keeps building castles in the air, but My 15j 2) 10 , 31. 19, 12 is city in Wisconsin, 
that don’t help her to any bread and butter, > ly 1U; 22 , 21. 32, 33, 19 is a river in New Y'ork 
and what do people say ? —‘ Why, Mr. My 11 , 15, 28, 24, 25, 6 is a city on the Willamette 
Grout is a very clever man, but he has not river. 

got so much force as his wife;’ and the My 11 ), 18, 27, 23, 24, 5,27 is a 3 trait near Denmark, 

men will add, ‘ but all people are not made My 2, 35, 15 is a river in Scotland, 

alike, you know.’ My 1, 11, 15, 3,-4, 10, 18, 2, 33, 17, 7,26, 18 is one 

There’s Betty Flanders too-lives right ^ the U* H ted states. 

down under the hill, and it’s an emblem of * ’ t .. , , 

, , ,. rl o . . n My 13, 11 is a river immortalized for its windings, 

her lot. When Sam went to California, 3 „ 10 , 26 6 , 8 16 > 7 i „ citynM e d 

the old man told his wife it was her place a .. . 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, butsearcli will find it out." 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 35 letters. 

My 15, 2, HI, 31. 19, 12 is city in Wisconsin. 

My 10, 22, 21, 32, 33, 19 is a river in New Y'ork 
My 11, 15, 28, 24, 25, 6 is a city on the Willamette 


My 1, 11, 15, 3, 4, 10, 18, 2, 33, 17, 7,26, 18 is ono 
of the United States. 


My 13, 11 is a river immortalized for its windings. 
My 10, 31, 19, 10, 7, 26, 6, 18, 16, 7 is a city named 
for a Roman Agriculturist. • 


ACROSTICAL ENIGMA 

I am composed of 9 letters. 


her head. And a man never falls into vices, M Y 8 - 4 formerly lived in Spain, 

but some woman is said to be at the bottom, M >' 9 ’ 4 - 6 is what are f r « ve to do ’ 
and so I always feel mighty glad when old first four 8 P elled backwards 18 a measure of 

bachelors get into scrapes, though ten lasfc five ig what you often look throngh . 

chances to one, boarding-house 'eepers or jy| y wko j e indispensible about a house and what 
their daughters are implicated. you may see at any moment if you please. 

I don’t know how it is, nor why it is, Beach Pond, Wayne Co, Pa. F. Taggart. 
that my sex is so shamefully used,” con tin- Answer next week. 

ued the old kufy. “ There’s Nick, my hus- ----—- 

band; why, he was one of the biggest slov- ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 100. 

ens in the world. I’ve actually known - 

him to throw his old dirty boots right on Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Plow deij* 

the carpet in our bed-chamber, and he ,LUGGARDS SLEEP - 

would twitch his dickeys off and break the Answer to Puzzle : 
strings, and ask me to hand him his snuff ch > come t0 tlie tea - sho P Wlth m ®> 
box, and book, and candle, and if I inquired And bu y a P ound of tbe be * 
why he could not wait on himself? what a ^ 

flare-up would come o it. oid y. £ our ek Biing§ a pound, 

Nick, says he, ‘ it’s the place of a woman y 0 coin e to the tea mart and try, 
to see that a man is waited on,’—and my No better can elsewhere be found, 
temper would begin to rise, and sometimes Oh, say then you’re ready to buy. 

’twas dreadful hard work to keep it down. Answer to Business question.— Thi shop-krrp. 

Now I’m old, it ain’t much better. My ER looshs $44 and the boots, or $50 yaujj*« 
old man is plagued with the rumatis, and the boots at $6. 


to get his outfit —and didn’t she have to My 15> 18j 17) 23, 31, 24 , 4 , is a city named after 

urge Squire Jones to loan a hundred or first white volcano. 

two, and make over the furniture she be ught My 10, 18,, 31, 33 is an African city—the Egyption 

with her own money ? Again, what did name Musr—the Arabian Musre. 

people say? ‘Why, Mr. Flanders was a My 4, 14, 2, 26, 24, 4, 33 is a large river in the land 

very discreet man, and his hot-headed wife of Confucius. 

procured her son’s outfit;’ when she told My whole is the name and residence of a gentle- 
rae she had shed an ocean of tears because man for several years a member of the New York 
his father was so hard-hearted. Oh, de- Leg> slature - “• 

pend on it, a woman’s trials are always un- O’ Answer next week, 
derrated. She may have ever so slack " ~~ 

twisted a man, and if he don’t lie nor get ACROSTICAL ENIGMA 

drunk, somebody will speak in his favor, 1 am composed of 9 letter*. 

but let a woman get s.ip-shod and how jyj y b g j s gain power. 

quick you’ll hear about her untidy propen- jyj y 2j 7 , 4 is used on the water. 

sities! A man never ^jjils for want of busi- My 3, 8, 9, 4 was an Ancient Measure. 

ness, but somebody Will hint about his WO- My 4, 2, 7, 8 is the delight of the Sailor. 

men folk s; his wife some time in her life My 5, 7, 8, 9 is what many seek after. 

had an expensive shawl, or a rich gown, My 6, 2, 3, 5 a house cannot be furnished without it. 

and then comes the day of judgment upon M Y 7 > 4 > 8 helped to write this. 

her head. And a man never falls into vices, M Y 8 > 2 > 3 > 4 formerly lived in Spain. 

but some woman is said to be at the bottom, M >' 9 ’ 4 - 6 is what ™ a “ are P r “ ve to do ’ 

and so I always feel mighty glad when old first four 8 P elled ba <* wards » a measure of 

bachelors get into scrapes, though ten "^ last five is what you often look through . 
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literary journals,) a fair profit may be received at 
the P r ' ce °f subscription specified. But there is 
generally quite a difference between these cheap 
it m * 1 P a P ers and such an one as the Nkw-Yorker— not 

Vggwffij&TMj - 1% only in cost of publishing, but in the expense and 
^ i ? l r 'f "’real value of contents. The dollar paper is usually 

___ " ___devoted to one subject, and the matter is too often 

ROCHESTER, DECEMBER 4, 1851. inserted (after being used in another sheet,) for 

; : -- ■ ■. .-- ■ the purpose of filling space, rather than for its util- 

Our Hext Volume,— Improvement,— Terms, &c. tty to the reader. Little time is devoted to either 

- writing or selecting appropriate articles; and the 

Several weeks ago we briefly intimated that consequence is that the subscriber gets a paper 
the next volume of the Rural New-Yorker filled with matter prepared and first used for the 
would surpass the present, and promised that our benefit of another class of readers. But aside from 
slate for 1852 should appear in duo season. Hav- the quality of its contents, which is the most fin¬ 
ing recently matured our plans, and fairly entered- portant item, the dollar paper is generally cheap i 11 
upon arrangements for the forthcoming campaign, other particulars—especially in style of print, de- 
we are now enabled to speak more positively. It pending upon fashion of material, quality of paper 
is proposed to render the Third Volume superior used, <fcc. 


Meteorological Abstract. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 


I 


ROCHESTER, DECEMBER 4, 1851. 

Our Next Volume,— Improvement,— Terms, &c. 


to either of its predecessors—to improve its ap¬ 
pearance by making the paper more attractive to 
the eye, and its contents by rendering them more 


There are various cogent and expensive reasons 
why we cannot furnish the Rural New-Yorker, 
—and make it such a work as it ought and we are 


acceptable and intrinsically valuable to the mind, determined it shall be,--at one dollar. But we 
How well or completely this object may be ac- must leav0 the subject . 

complished, lime can best determine,— yet we _ 

think our arrangements are such as to give earnest Literary Notices, &c. 

of a satisfactory result. . - 

On the commencement of ensuing year and Arvine ’ s Cyclopedia ok Anecdotes of Literature 
. ” J and the Fine Arts—C ontaining a copious and choice 
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synopsis of Proceedings. -Taxation in Boston, for 1851, is at the rate 

X. -• of $7on $1,000. 

Monday, Dec. l.-Senatc. -There wa,a fuHat- -GeorgeTeabody, of London, has given $1 - 

tendance, and the organization of the Senate was 0 00 to the Maryland Institute, 
soon completed. New members present:—Fish, of _ t *i 1 

N. V.; Wade, of O.; Stockton, of N. toe, of atrTTn Ctoto. to ’ to “ “"•*»* 

’ . ’ ’ ’ a g°> ]n Cambridge almshouse, aged 88. 

R I ; Gregor, of Missouri; Sumner, of Mass., and - A merch ant of Boston, sent $50 to the ed- 

a ory, o orica. itors of the Traveller for 1 hanksgiving turkeys, to 

House .—Speeches were attempted by several be given to the poor. 

members. Linn Boyd and Thaddeus Stevens were -The Catalogue of the World’s Fair is for 

the principal candidates for the Speakership. Boyd sale in three handsome octavo volumes, profusely 


was elected on the first ballot—118 to 116. illustrated. 

Mr. Boyd was conducted to the Chair by Stan- , -A bill has been introduced iuto the Senate 

ley and Disney, and sworn in by Mr. Giddings, he of Kentucky, to suppress the practice of carrying 
being the oldest member of the House. concealed weapons. 

The House then proceeded to ballot for Clerk, -Archbishop Hughes, of New York has 

and Col. Forney received 129 out of 208 votes. made a furious onset against Kossuth and Anglo- 
A resolution declaring A. J. Glossbrenner, Ser- Saxonism. 

geant-at-Arms, Mr. Johnson Postmaster, Mr. Me- -The Museum of Berlin, says that a Prussian 

Knew, Doorkeeper, was adopted. has discovered in the ruins of Ninevah a basso re- 

I he officers above named are Democrats. lievo representing a fleet of balloons. 

The rules of the last session, after an attempt -The Halifax papers report that the potato 

of Mr, Biddings to amend, were adopted, and the blight lias nearly disappeared from the Province of 


'•/ volume, the New-Yorker will don a new suit— selection of Anecdotes of the various forms of Litera- 

i presell ling . fair face and general exterior worthy *££ ft.** "/SJg T’JSflASA 

i of its rank and popularity, and which mustentitle Crated literary characters and artists of different coun- 
... • , .iixi , . fries and ages. With numerous illustrations. Gould 

) it to a conspicuous place among the best-dressed of & Lincoln: Boston. 

.ill the useful periodicals of the American Press. Tins is a new serial by the author of “ Arvine’s 
J The type of the principal departments will be clear Cycloptcdia of Religious Anecdotes,” a widely 
; mid distinct, but smaller than]that now used, ena- popular work. It is to be comprised iu eight 
bling us to give considerable more reading than numbers, to be issued semi-monthly, at twenty- 
• hi. piesent, iu the same space thus in fact en- five cents each. We have carefully examined the 
< lar g in e the ca F a c>ty ^ the paper, without increas- ji rst „ U mber, and find it both entertaining and fil¬ 
ing its dimensions. The quality of printing paper structive, and, withal, such a work as we can 
will also exhibit an improvement, as we have con- heartily commend to all students and readers. It 
traded for an aiticlo more uniform, and of supe- jg attractive, also,—the typography and illustra- 
$ ri01 ' col(,r and texture to that heretofore used. But tions of ttye work being superior, 

while unusual attention will be given to the typo- _ 

graphical appearance and illustrations of the Ru- Edward Walton; or Early Days in Michigan. By Fan- 
„ , ._• j . i , , ny Woodville. Detroit—1851. 


REMARKS. 

Remarks. —The month of November has been 
unusually cold, cloudy and stormy, even for Roch¬ 
ester. The monthly mean temperature 35 54 de- 


„„„ „ T . AO IQ 1 i tr r mense amount of duty involved in the prepara- 

gree Last year 42.18 deg._a difference of tion of the census may be inferred from the P fact 
nearly 7 degrees. The number of fair days, 4; that, although about one hundred and thirty-five 
on which rain or snow fell 17. The first sleigh- clerks are employed upon the work, it has been 


House adjourned. Nova Scotia. 

The message is expected to-morrow. -The political character of the U. S. Senate 

---- is classed as follows:—Democrats, 33; Whigs, 23; 

Tiie Seventh Census. —Some idea of the im- Freesoil, 2; with 4 vacancies. 

mense amount of duty involved in the prepara- -Kossuth is said to have written to the State 

tion of the census may be inferred from the fact Department that he will remain is this country 
that although about one hundred and thirty-five two or three months. * 


kal, we are determined to bestow still greater care 
and more persevering labor upon its contents.— 
Esteeming the matter far more important than the 
manner or exterior, our efforts will be directed ac¬ 
cordingly—yet we hope to render the paper cred- 


Tms is the title of a well-written and interest¬ 
ing Romance, founded upon facts stated in Lan- 
man’s History of Michigan. Familiar, in by-gone 
days, with much of the country described, we 


on which rain or snow fell 17. The first sleigh- clerks are employed upon the work, it has been _ r < 

ing, was on the 26;—snow fell to the depth of found necessary to employ the greater number . .... 01l » ^luch sells for a dollar a gallon < 

about 6 inches. The river is high. Canal open. J> f ^ dunng extra hours, at night, in order to ‘ 1 ino,s ’ ls «°™etimcs burnt in lamps, and makes 
” * lay before Congress, at an early period in the an a K rcca blo light. 

" I 7 7. „ „ . session, as much as practicable of the prepared -Granville John Penn, great grandson of Wil- • 

Encyclop edia of Science. returns, embracing, in addition to population re- liam Penn, is now on a visit to this country hav ( 

... turns, and the apportionment of members of inir nrriv»H fmm Vn„io n ,i „ < 

We have a number of dictionaries relating to Cdngress in the several States, and other returns r P , ' k ‘ “ fcw days a S°- 

science and art, and we have glossaries of scientific of interest, statistics of the cotton, woolen, and - 1 ne new catalogue of Amherst College, ( 
terms and those relating to the operations and par- iron manufactures. ’ contains the names of 190 students, viz: Seniors, ( 

ticular parts of machinery, &c., and we must pay We further learn that it is the intention of the 43; Juniors, 43; Sophomores, 41; Freshmen 63. ) 

this compliment to Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, chief of the Census Bureau to append the statis- -The venerable and everywhere esteemed 

“it contains scientific terms not to be found in tics complete, of Maryland, prefaced with a brief poet, James Montgomery, is dead, lie hud’ com < 

any work,” and we have often been surprised to history of the settlement of the State, and that vpnr c m ' < 

find that it contained full and clear definitions of of every county in it, embracing their geograph- ° . ... ( 

many technical phrases, which we thought had ical and agricultural character. All these will be A Hu S uenot Lliurch is building in Bufialo, <• 

never been heard outside of the workshop. It is laid before Congress in a printed volume. ^ or benefit of the Protestant Swiss and French < i 

a real Encyclopedia of Science, for it not only If Congress approve of the plan suggested population. 

gives the definitions of scientific terms, but de- with reference to Maryland, the statistics and -Four men are in the Pennsylvania Insane ^ 

scribes the nature of many chemical actions and history of every State will be similarly arranged. Asylum, whose insanity was caused by the use < 

the operations of many machines. In' its una- If we understand the matter, it is intended as a tobacco ) 


itabie and acceptable in both particulars. We bave road the work with no'little interest. Its de¬ 
will not however dwell upon what we propose to scd pfi9 ns of scenery, and delineations of Indian 
do, but refer the reader to our Prospectus on last b * e ’ c h aracter and manners are excellent. The 
page of this number—requesting him to bear in audloress (Mrs. I raver,) was formerly a resident 
mind what we have already accomplished, and of this ck > % For saIe by Dewey > aild other city 
our assurances of future improvement. booksellers. _ 

In this connection we have a few words to say Harper’s New Mothi.y Magazine, for De- 
upon, to us, a very important subject—the price cember, commences a new volume. The amount 
or terms of the New-Yorker. We do this in reading furnished, and general interest of its 
order that the matter may be clearly understood contell t s have given it a wide circulation through- 
hy agents and subscribers, and to save much time out tbe country. 

and stationery that would otherwise be expended The International Magazine, will commence 
in answering inquiries upon the subject. a new volume with the January No. It will not 

For good and sufficient reasons we some months hereafter give “ to be continued’.’ stories except 
ago struck from our terms the clause offering 40 Hicken’s Serial soon to be commenced in London, 
copies or over of the Rural, directed to one per- If promises increased attractions in the way of Jit- 
son, at $1 per copy. On figuring closely, wo as- ©rature and embellishment. New York: Stringer 
certained that the paper could not be furnished at Townsend. 

that price, and a living, if any, profit realized._ Sartain’s Magazine, for December, contains 

We at once decided that however much glory more than forty original articles, and nearly that 
there might be in doing a large business, even in number of illustrations. It gives through the 
a good cause, our purse would not warrant so ex- year,many valuable Sketches, Essays and Biogra- 
peusive an exhibition of patriotism. In a word, phies, as well as lighter reading in abundance.— 
we found it would not pay —and, believing the la- Philadelphia: J. Sartain & Co. 
borer “ worthy of his hire,” and that no friend of j c 


we uuueisianu me mauer, « is inienueu as a tobacco. 
bridged present form, it is complele, and no man sample of the great work. J, , ) 

pretending to scientific knowledge can be without Recently, in looking over the printed volumes ° est ' n ' ated that at lenst 240,000 

it; we mean the Unabridged Dictionary,tiie present of the sixth census, we notice that the greater P ersons )n ,llc clty of iNew Vork ak) n<b attend no 
new edition, which contains all the results of Dr. part of many of the tables were blank; but un- rel, S 10US worship on the Sabbath. 

\ ebster s forty-seven jears labor and reading, del - the present arrangement, there will be no 1 wenty-five thousand bales of cotton were f L { 

and the labors, for a number of years, of Professor waste spaces. As a consequence, the bulk of the cleared at New Orleans on the 7th and 8th ult. <!b< 
Goodrich and several other gentlemen distinguish- work will be considerably diminished. being 20,000 more than the receipts. ’ sj ; 

ed in science and literature. In Chemistry, Ar- We presume that no one has, as yet, accurate- -The message of the governor of Alabama ! ' 

chitecture,Geology,Engineering, Mechanics, &c., ly calculated the number of any particular sized recommends a discriminating tax In , li < 

i is full and accurate, and is not only essential to pages the work will occupy; but, from what can " , discriminating Lx on articles from < j 

the student in science, but to the most erudite phi- he guessed, three volumes of the dimensions of whlch coutlnuo thc slave agitation. f j 

losopher. We are proud of this work as an Amer- the American Archives will contain the highly - —^A fishmonger in London has a gourd in his 
lean production; it is certainly gratifying to know interesting and minute results of the seventh shop, which measures six feet two inches in cir- 
nnd leel that England looks to America as having census. [Washington Ilep., of Monday. cumference, and weighs 120 lbs. Jg 'j 

now produced the standard work of tiie English__The London Timps anva iimf *1 • (Ij 

language .—Scientific American. T . lhe ^ n d° n 1 ones says that there is now j 

I ax Statistics of Wayne Co.—T he severa no doubt of tiie permanency of the Crystal i’alace, 

The above is high praise, but will be endorsed surns directed to ITe raised by tax upon the Coun- her majesty having expressed herself favorably to (I ^ 
by all familiar with scientific terms, or who have ^’ f re ; ^ S stated below: j lSf rema ining. \| £ 

had occasion to refer to dictionaries for definitions Cour ^ UU ^’-$5,876 82 -The sleighing on the west side of Lake <|l 

of technical phrases pertaining to the sciences » SupportM' 6 Coumv Poor.V.V.*. t'aOO 00 Champlain is fcr ° od - The canal at Montreal is ||< 

mentioned. Indeed, take it all in all, Webster’s “ Lunatic Asylum Fund,.’. ’ 7 OO 00 closed, and the boats have been placed in winter jjlj 

unabridged is beyond dispute the Dictionary of “ Slate School Tax,. 8,165 39 quarters. 

ihe age. and should find a place in thc library “ “ i Mi “ 1 '« 1 ‘. ».858 03 -The Canal Board, at their adjournment on ! 

however limited, of every American. Did we no'. Total ‘hijU i oo fi 4 weelt:1 „d opened and regi.tered 1,983 

eo highly esleem the work, we ehould not embraco .... 431,100 84 propo.ton, for h.enlargemen of the l-.rie Canal. ? 

. • „ . j . . 1 he aggregate assessed valuation of real estate 1 lie whole number will probably exceed 3,000. {i). 

k m our i rennum List, lor it costs us more, in in the County, exclusive of village and mill prop- -The sister of Lord Byron, Hon. Mrs Leigh ’IS 

proportion to retail price, than any other book.- erty, is...... $10,379,635 expired at St. James Palace, in London,‘on the J 

Ena Pm? AT rfirsmiM . vi am mi nrmmrlv Q ’ (li 


der the present arrangement, there will be no 1 wenty-five thousand bales of cotton were 

waste spaces. As a consequence, the bulk of the cleared at New Orleans on the 7th and 8th ult., 
work will bo considerably diminished. being 20,000 more than the receipts. 

M e presume that no one has, as yet, accurate- -The message of tiie governor of Alabama 

y ca culated the number of any particular sized recommends a discriminating tax on articles from 
pages tiie work will occupy; hut, from what can o. . ... arucies irom 

he guessed, three volumes of the dimensions of ."l 11 ? 1 coutlnuc the slavo Ration. 


by all familiar with scientific terms, or who have tJ ’ ^ staled bclow: 
had occasion to refer to dictionaries for definitions *'° r ^ 0l,n ty ^ ontin g ( 


or County Contingent Fund,. ...$5,876 82 

of technical phrases pertaining to the sciences « SupponTSntv'Poor.V.'.V. 7 500 00 Cham P lain is fe r ° od ' The canal at Montrea 

mentioned. Indeed, take it all in all, Webster’s “ Lunatic Asylum Fund,. 700 00 closed, and the boats have been placed in wir 

unabridged is beyond dispule the Dictionary of “ State School Tax,. 8,165 39 quarters. 

the age, and should find a place in the library “ “ i MiU Tax . 6 * 858 63 - The Canal Board ’ at their ad Journment 

I.owever limited, of every American. Did we no'. Total Saturday week had opened and regi.tered 1, 

so liighiv esteem die work, we ehould not embrace ‘ . .. .*31.100 84 propositions for the enlargement of the lane Cm 

. • „ . j . . I he aggregate assessed valuation of real estate 1 he whole number will probably exceed 3,000. 

u in our i remium List, lor it costs us more, in in the County, exclusive of village and mill prop- -The sister of Lord Byron, Hon. Mrs. Lei 


., , Graham’s Monthly, is a double No., and fine- 

the paper desired it for a less amount than it could Iy i]l ustr ated. It will commence the year bv an 
honestly be furnished decided accordingly. And increase of reading matter , and promis e S contrih- 
,f we could not afford the two first volumes, even utions from the best American authors. Phila- 
ln la 'f club9 ’ at tbe price specified and we as- delphia: G . R . Graham, 
sure all interested that not a farthing of profit has 

been realized on papers sent at the dollar rate du- G°my’s Lady’s Book is not behind in merit or 
ring the past two years—we certainly cannot thc adracdveness » and dle January No., of which we 
next, which will cost us more than either of the kaVe Seen & s P ec * men »' S oes ahead of all its previ- 
preceding. ous issues. 1 hiladclphia: L< A. Gudey. 

But there arc other, though less i mportant rea- The subscription price of each of the above 
sons, for this decision. Among others, the send- Magazines is $3 per annum. They can be ol>- 
ing large clubs, directed to one person, has caused Lained direct from the publishers, or of D. M. 
us much trouble—from the fact that in numerous U EWEY » of this city, Wholesale and Retail Agt. 
instances we are obliged to transfer copies from --— 


proportion to retail price, than any other book.— 
Eds. Rural. 

Farmers Clubs.— The attention of officers and 
members of Town Agricultural Societies is direct¬ 
ed lo our Premiums to Town Clubs, on last page 


erty, is.. 

Personal, village and mill property,.,. 


cmal, village and mill property,.,. 3,337,625 

Total valuation,.$13,717,260 


20th of October. She was much beloved by the (I 


ed lo our / remiums to town Clubs, on last page this title is going the rounds of the papers, in 
of this number. Considering the limited number which there are some errors which need correct- 

of Farmers Clubs, the premiums are very larue_ bl ^' kl ie fe rei ' ce t0 , die new Hymii Book, it is 

,, ... , . , J h stated, that it had yielded a profit of $47,000. 

01 0 (:ourse there wlU be but few competitors, wberoaB t | mt surn Was the nfofit of the x l.ol 


Total valuation,.$13,717,260 bumortal hard. 

___ _A fresh trial of Hussey’s reaping machine 

Methodist Book Concern.— A paragraph with baS takcn pluce on the r °y al property at Windsor. 


The test was again so satisfactory that Prince Al- < I 
bert, w ho w’as present, ordered two machines. 

-In Chicago. Mr. Edward Silver slaughtered (j 

53 head of cattle, averaging GUO pounds each, in / 1 


and consequently the prizes will be more easily 
won. As yet we have heard of no competitor. 


whereas that surn was the profit of the who e ,, , , r , , • .. , , 

i ■ j- ,i rp. L i ci , « , eight hours and forty minutes, lie slaughtered 

business lor the year. 1 he bunday School Ad- fa ® lu 

vocate was said to have a circulation of 65,000; and made read Y Jor packing, an ox in 5 minutes. 


hut presume a sufficient number of societies will ds circulation is near 100,000. Thevalueof Sun- 
,, . . . day-school books during the past year, is stated to 

lepor piogress o secure io pnzes which be $5,000; while the actual amount of sales was 
are certainly worth contending for. more than ten times that sum, and the $5,000 


the club to other offices, to accommodate persons 
whe remove from the place where they subscribed. 
This not only gives us the extra labor, each week 
of directing the papers to individuals—but (as all’ 
members of large clubs do not commence with 


Osw'ego County. —Our esteemed contributor, 
A. Stone, Esq., of Hinmansville,’furnishes us an 
excellent article on the Topography, Productions, 
&c., of this county, as will be seen by reference to 
first page. The sketch must prove eminently in¬ 


ks circulation is near 100,000. The value of Sun- -Paxton is to receive in addition to his knight- 

day-school books during the past year, is stated to hood, the sum of five thousand pounds. Other ( 

be $5,000; while the actual amount of sales was amounts aro to be given to other persons engaged j 

more than ten times that sum, and the $5,000 in getting up the Great Exhibition. 

worth was the amount given to destitute schools, ti,» t i f .. i { 

o , , TT • | ’-1 Iiq llartloru Lourant says that in the lac t 

by the Sunday School Union o( the Methodist . ,, T « 4i . . , 

Enisconal Church. Mav we reouest the tory of Messrs. McIntyre & Co., at Hartford, eight \ 


e certainly worth contending for. more than ten times that sum, and the $5,000 

-—--- worth was the amount given to destitute schools, 

Potatoes in Wyoming Co.—We opine “ mur- by tlie Suilda y School Union of the Methodist 
tost b. a short crop in Wv„ mi „ s 

judgmg fiom the pathetic appeal of our friend of these corrections ?—Christian Adv. JJ- Jour 
the Mirror. Hear him: __ 


men and four girls make 100,000 percussion caps )| 


“ Who’ll bring us a pock of good potatoes for 


ese corrections ?—Christian Adv. A Jour. in one day. 

--The Alpha Kappa Society of Yale College, 

Sailing cf Missionaries. —A large company have invited lion. Daniel Webster .to be their Ora. 


one number—perhaps forty beginning with the Cresting, especially to readers in the section 
volume, and as many more with the second or described - 


third quarter,) frequently subjects us to the labor 
of correspondence with the agent in order to as¬ 
certain when the subscriptions of those individu- 


By the wa 3 % we hope to give, during the com¬ 
ing year, similar articles in regard to other princi¬ 
pal counties of Wester^ and Central New-York, 


als commenced. Again,—by sending the paper a ' ld P rominenta g ricultural districts of other States. 


to one town at the low rate, we lose subscribers in Wh ° W ‘ H furn ‘ sh US the necessa ty data > or 8tat «- 

adioining towns, because we will not furnish the mouts? __ 

people of the latter at the same price, though a Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.— Wo don’t 
less number of copies may be wanted. And, be- bke t0 sa Y much about our agricultural cotempo- 
side, the fact that the subscribers names are not raries J ust now, as we are tempting the public to 


Hope you have been successful friend IIollv._ 

If you have not been supplied, draw on us to the 
amount of your largest measure,and you can have 
Langworthy’s Seedling White Mercers. 

Banks Closing up. —The officers of the follow¬ 
ing Banks have notified the Superintendent of the 
Bank Department that their affairs are being closed 
and circulation withdrawn:—Merchants’ Bank, 
Washington county; Merchants’ Bank, Ontario 


and Mrs. Thurston are to labor in connection good authority, has been made a Cardinal, against <ij 
with the Sandwich Island Mission, llev. J. B. the protest of every Roman Bishop in the United 
Snow and his wife, Rev. L. H. Gnlick, M. D., tStates except one. <|S 

and his wife are expecting to commence a new -q'he coroner’s jury in the case of the cliil- J c ' 

Mission at the Caroline Isles, three thousand dren killed in the school house at New York have < 
miles beyond the Sandwich Islands. Dr. Gulick „ , , , 

is the son of a missionary. found a verdict severely censuring the construction 1 8 5 


written on the naners ie * c our own subscription list, but we will say that 

, . , i , ’ ' 0 a "h°yance those who send Moore two dollars for the Rural, 

and vexation to both agents and subscribers. We will get the wortli of their money.— Ohio Cult . 

shall hereafter write the names on all papers v , • . , , . 

. , , . , papeis, you are right, brother Bateham. Char ty 

however large the club, if desired. , ,, , , . , , , , * 

should always begm at home—and then be ex- 

But we are frequently informed, by persons tended to the most worthy objects abroad. And 
who are not posted up in regard to the first cost yet neither the Cultivator or Rural aro in need 
o* tbe ^ Evv ‘Y orker, in comparison w h other of charity—nor ask for any patronage, as such, 


is the son of a missionary. ’ ’ ’ f« l,nd a verdict severely censuring the construction < 

[Boston Traveler, Tuesday. oP die sta ‘ rs 

-- l -A splendid panorama of the World’s Fair, is ' 

New and Dangerous Fraud. —Twenty dollar to bo opened for exhibition in New York in the n 

hills of the Southport Bank, Connecticut, altered course of a few days. The painting cost $20,000, ! t 

from ones, and remarkably well done, are in cir- independent of the drawings. 

dilation, ihe alteration is done by extracting -The spire of the First Presbyterian Church ij 

the figure 1 on each end of the bill and printing jn Cincinnati is t0 b0 carried to an elevation of ‘ 


3 are tempting the public to £ t ■” a s u>aiiK, Untano from ones, and remarkably well done, are in cir- independent of the drawings. 

list, but we will say that county; Northern Bank of New York, Oswego dilation. The alteration is done by extracting _qq ie sp j r(3 0 f the First Presbyterian Church 

e two dollars for the Rural, County Bank, McIntyre Bank, Commercial Bank f b ® l au eacb eild ? { ‘ he bil1 ; a " d printing jn Cincinnat i is to bo carried to an elevation of 

their money.— Ohio Cult. „f r nn i. nnr | H~„ir nu m „i •„ n , in its place 2U. Ihe words “ one dollar ” in the , , ,, ■ , r . 

.1 T,p, ° A Lock P olt ’ B “ k * Champlain Bank bod ‘ f the bdl are changed by the same process 272 feet h, S her tban an 7 otber 111 tbe U,llted btatoB - 

rother Bateham. Charity American Bank, Cortland County Bank, and .to “ twenty dollars.” We believe the haiik never The top ls to be an tmmense hand pointing up- 

at home—and then be ex- Knickerbocker Bank. has issued any twenties.— Traveler. wards. 


popular weeklies, that we can afford it for $1 a 
year, because —mark the reason—“ other papers 
can be had at that price.” This is not exceeding¬ 
ly good logic, as we could easily prove. At pres- 


but give a full equivalent for the money received. 


can be had at that price.This is not exceeding- Emery & Redfield.— The establishment of 
ly good logic, as vve could easily prove At pres ^ rncr . v & Co., for the manufacture and sale of 

ent however we have only space to repeat part of 1 ? , 1 ,rse - Po ^f. s and Agricultural Implements is an 
r ... 1 1 P ari 01 old and well known one. We take great peasure 

a former articlo on this point. 1 • ■ • ... 6 r 


The Debts of the U. S.—According to a 
calculation by the New York Times, the indebt¬ 
edness of this country in various forms, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Federal Indebtedness is.$64,000,000 ! 

Indebtedness of the Stales. 211,000,000 | 


•to “ twenty dollars.” We believe the bank never 3 de ^ op ' s be an immense hand pointing up- 
has issued any twenties.— Traveler. wards. 

-- -Three dollar counterfeits on the Bank of 

McCormick’s Reaping Machines. —Mr. Me- Orleans, Irasburg, Vt., aro in circulation. Tho 
Cormick has made arrangements for the manufac- imitation of the true hill is very close, and tho en- 
ture of from five hundred to one thousand of his graving so well done as to deceive except upon a 
reapers in London, in time for the harvest of next careful jn?pect ion. 


year. Ho has also taken out patents for his reap¬ 
er in Scotland, France, Belgium, Austria and 


-Tho Grand Jury at Buffalo have found a true ( 


mueuieuuesB ui me ..^ll.UUU.UUU ...’ -. , . . .*-- _ . . . 4 

Indebtedness of the Cities. 40,000 000 Russia, and will probably introduce his machine bill against twenty-five of the parties charged with S 

1 nrlphfednpss of Western rminfiee c’nno’nnn in each one of those countries during the next year, being concerned in the riots at Syracuse. Tho < 


in noticing that, by a recent change in the firm. 


Indebtedness of Western Counties.. 5,000,000 
Bonded debt of Rairoads. 50,000,000 


Let us look for a moment at the reasons why I dames Redfield has become one of the partners. 

these so-called cheap, dollar papers can be afford I • The , na '“ e °- l he P 60 ^' 6 wa ?‘ agricultural 
. j . i . . , t .i /• , auort| - implements is Legion,and if there is any firm do- 

J )ae ‘ 11 dl ° krst pl ac ©» there is serving of their patronage, confidence and sup- 
scarcely a dollar weekly of any value iii the coun- port, it is Emery & Redfield.— Alb. Eve. Jour. 

trj, vx hich pays its way, unless it is a re-print of a In connection with the above, we may state for 
< ai y oi other journal, or has attained an immense the information of farmors in this vicinity, that 
circulation. Lithei of these causa materially les- Emery Co. have at present one of their men— 
sen the cost of each copy of a paper—and where Mr. E. D. IIallock— in this citv, to attend to the 
jot ] .t e com mir d (as is the case with the N. Y. sale and putting up of their excellent Railroad 
ee c } os , an a ew other political, news and Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines, &c. 


Tho minimum estimate of that portion of the 
above owned or advanced on, abroad, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Federal Loans...$40,000,000 

State Loans.143,000,000 

City Loans and Bonds. 24,000,000 

County Loans and Bonds. 2,000,000 


l each one of those countries during the next year, being concerned in the riots at Syracuse. Tho < 

- warrants have not yet been executed and tho j 

Genesee College and Wesleyan Seminary, names are suppressed. J 

$370,000,000 I —By a synopsis in the American, we learn that _ A gteam tug for towing canal boats, is in 

p this college numbers 3 Seniors,/ Juniors, 2b boph- ; 


omores, and 47 Freshmen, or’a total of 78. The ^ecessM operation on the Chesapeake and Ohio < 
Seminary for the last year numbered—Ladies 410, Ganal. Her engine is of forty horso power, and ^ 
Gentlemen 577, and preparatory school 42, or a she makes a rate of about throe miles an hour with < 


total of 1,029. 


a tow of a thousand tons. 

, T , _ . „ T _ _ _ -The Gloucester fishermen from Bay Chaleur 

City Loans and Bonds. 24,000,000 Live Stock Insurance Co.—A movement is , „ , ,, mn.wi .. 

County Loans and Bonds. 2,000,000 on foot for the formation of a Company of this bave a retur . ' ^ 

Railroad Bonds. 20,000,000 character, to be styled the Utica Livo Stock insu- they caught last year. I he lushing Insurance Co., 

-ranee Co. Some of our most substantial men are which had $400,000 on tho vessels, has only lost 

Total.$229,000,000 engaged in it.— Utica Teetotaller. $21,000. 

















































MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


/attigu Intelligence. ^ublislier’s Notices, &c. 


ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON. 


Four Days Later from Europe. 


? The Washington from Southampton arrived at 
( New York the :28th, having left on the 14th. She 
$ had 150 passengers and 150 tons of freight. 

) It was Kossuth’s full intention to embark on the 
( Washington, but he was delayed by the necessity 
\ of his providing means of subsistence for a number 
) of his exiled comrades. There is no doubt, how- 
£ ever, of his sailing from Southampton on the 20th 
i inst. He will be accompanied by his wife and the 
( remainder of his officers and Secretaries, in all 13. 


California Ultra 


ARRIVAL OF THE ALABAMA. 


F' ur Weeks Later. 


Anniversary of tiik New York Bible So- 
criiTV. —The twenty-eighth anniversary of this 
Society, was held on Monday evening, in the 
Tabernacle, Thomas Bond, Esq., in the Chair. 

The receipts for the year were $>42,126, and 
the expenditures the same. The total circula¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, through all channels, was 
shown to have been 131,824 copies, comprising 
37,538 Bibles, and 91,283 Testaments. The en¬ 
tire number of volumes issued exceeds that of 
the preceding year by 26,696 volumes, the ex¬ 
cess of sales being 20.017, and the excess of do¬ 
nations 9,697. The entire cost of the gratuitous 
distributions has been $>6,327—an increase of 
about $1,300 over that of the previous year. 

The Bible has been supplied to the various 
asylums, hospitals and prisons; to seamen in the 
national and mercantile marine; to recruits in 
the military service, &c.; and 11,944 have been 
distributed to emigrants upon their arrival here. 
There have been 8,030 volumes distributed in 
families in this city, and the Marine Committee 
lmve distributed 12,796. Eighty-five American 
vessels have been visited, and among foreign ves¬ 
sels, 4 945 volumes have been distributed. 

The society is at present free from debt, hav¬ 
ing a surplus of $285 in its treasury. 


Literary Stealings.— Richard Hildreth, au¬ 
thor ot a history of the United States now publish¬ 
ing, accuses Judge Ualiburion of stealing whole 
pages of bis history, and quietly putting them in 
bis (the Judge’s) new work, “ Rule and Misrule 
of the British in America,” without giving any 
credit therefor. Hildreth says if he had been dead 
fifty years he should not object, but as his work 
has not been out two years, some future book worm 
might accuse him of stealing from the Judge.— 
Sensible remark. The Judge can write well, and 
ought to be ashamed of himself. 


The Fire Annihilator. —The N. York Herald 
understands that the chemical composition requir¬ 
ed to charge the fire anuihiktor cannot be made 
in Now York; that all experiments to that end have 
faded; and that before a public exhibition of the an- 
nihilting capacities of the machinocan beexpccted, 
some of the vessels, already loaded, will have to be 
procured from England. The Herald thinks it 
may. therefore, bo a month yet before the presenl 
lire department will resign. Meantime, it learns 
that Mr. Paiuo is still working at his gas.— Buff. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


MAIL RECEIPTS 

On Subscription to Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 
Since October 1, 1851. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, , 
Rochester, Dec. 3, 1801. ; 


fUif" All Moneys received by mail for the Rural New- 
Yorker will he acknowledged in these columns, under the 
above heading. 

fggT Where one individual remits subscriptions for sev¬ 
eral persons at once, we acknowledge here to the person 
sending, but credit as desired. 


The U- S. Mail Steamship Alabama arrived at 
New Orleans Nov- 29, with lifteeri days later news 
from California, bringing dates from San Francisco 
to November 1. 

The passengers report that the shipments ofgold 
by the steamer of the 1st inst. would reach nearly 
three million of dollars, a portion of which would 
go forward by the Oregon. 

The accounts from the mines are of the most 
cheering character, and the yield of the precious 
inetal shows no abatement but rather an increase. 

On the Middle Fork the miners have done re¬ 
markably well. One company had secured, in the 
space of a week, $20,000. 

New discoveries have been made at Cold Spring 
and also at the Volcano diggings. 

There is no doubt the coining season will be the 
most profitable ever known in the annals of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The papers continue to teem with accounts of 
murders, robberies, duels, &c., though in most 
cases the offenders are arrested and summarily 
punished. 

The damage to the Steamer Republic, which ran 
on the rocks while on her yoyage to Panama, prov¬ 
ed to be less than was anticipated. 

Indian disturbances were of less frequent occur¬ 
rence. 

The rainy season had commenced- 

In the markets during the last fortnight, a fair 
amount of business has been transacted, and real 
estate continues in demand at advanced rates. 

State Stocks arc firmer with an active demand. 
Gold oust commands $17 per ounce for clean par¬ 
cels. 

Building materials are in request. Bricks are 
active. Lumber steady and the demand good.— 
Cement and Lime scarce and wanted, at full prices. 

Flour brisk. Molasses plenty and dull. Pork 
unchanged. Hams active. 


The Cherokee and Prometheus have since arrived 
the latter, Dec, 1, with 500 passengers, and $119,- 
000 in gold dust on freight, and $500,000 in the 
hands of passengers. 

Tiie increase of agricultural population, and the 
consequent demand for stock, has produced quite a 
brisk trade to Oregon, and the Islands, for bogs, 
poultry, &c., and a considerable amount has been 
imported. 

The increase of female population is quite per¬ 
ceptible, and many of those who goto the Atlantic 
States this fall, will return and make their homes 
on the. Pacific. 

This year’s crops of vegetables, barley and oats, 
.have more than realized the expectations of those 
engaged in their cultivation, and prove the capcity 
of the soil. Even the lands of the interior valleys, 
for any products, are equal or superior to the more 
favored portions of the Atlantic ritates. 

The rainy season is still in the future, and mi¬ 
ning operations are very much circumscribed for 
want of water. This complaint is more especially 
on the southern and middle mine . 

According to the most reliable infornjation there 
are eleven quartz machines in operation in the 
southern district, and about 33 in the northern dis¬ 
tricts: eight in operation, and some 26 in process of 
erection, besides many odiers in contemplation.— 
These include every variety of model, and are in 
most cases, propelled by steam. But of their 
operations sullieient is not known to venture a 
statement 

The erysipelas is prevailing in the vicinity of Sono¬ 
ra, and other places in the northern mines, and 5 or 
6 deaths have occurred from it within 8 or 10 days. 

At San Francisco a convention was in session— 
the object of which is to adopt measures for a di¬ 
vision of the State in the Northern and Southern 
California. The principal part of the Southern 
portion of the State was represented. Resolutions 
recommending a division of the State were adopted, 
not however without considerable opposition aris¬ 
ing chiefly from n difference in the manner in which 
it should be done. 


D D Simmons.$2 

Hiram Powers.1 

J Odell.1 

D R Barker.3 

L P Williams. 1 

E W Fairchild.1 

J C Strovvger.5Uc 

S Lynd...I 

J D Smith.15 

A C Marsh.1 

Win Holt.50c 

E L Hagur.i 

A Rossa.2 

S Hall.2 

Jas Rath.1 

A A Beckwith.1 

A Stone.3 

P H Farrington.3 

11 A Willard.2 

EM Foot.2 

E P Luce.1 

J R Dye.2 

Aaron Palmer.2 

ER Clark.2 

A Otis.1,25 

L 1) Branch.5Uc 

1) Hayden.2 

II Swan,.10 

Gen Harmon.1,50 

II S Frisbie.2,50 

Jas Smith.1 

Jas Wilcox.2 

D H Soule'..1 

Wm Ryan.2 

W R Simpson.50c 

B M Whartenby.2 

B F Seely. 1 

A Me Math.1 

H G Walrath.1 

H Potter.50c 

L Moore.2 

I Hildreth.5 

J F Farmer.1 

Jos Combs.2,50 

J II Bixby.0,75 

L A Lyncs.1 

N Phillips.1,50 

Platt Smith. 1,50 

S C Brewster.1 

Jno Chapman.2 

J B Robertson.2 

Wm Burke.2 

L A Ward.2 

S Parsons.2 

A Karnes.2 

J T Talrnan Estate.2 

A Griswold.2 

J R Cushman.: 1,50 

F Brown.2 

J C Deuel.18 

Mr Hallock.1,50 

S W Stewart.1 

II Knell.75c 

E P Harris.1 

J G Kimberlin.1 

P Hubbard.3 

R Coburn.1,50 

J B Hicks. . . ;.1 

S Hull.4,50 

J II Laphain.2 1 

E Rowley.50c I 

W JL Bn'cs.1,50 

II B Lathrop.50c I 


H P Norton.1,50 

Win B Colson.2 

E Bard well.2 

J II Thompson.2 

Edward Ray.2 

L B Van Dakc.2 

J C Campbell.2 

R Ketcnum.2 

I, Brooks.4 

Mrs S Turner.1 

Jno Donuellan.2 

Tlios Hall.I 

A L Cook.2 

N Andrews.2 

.1 L Hendrick.2 

CM Lee.2 

J P Fogg.2 

S B Dewey, Jr. ...... 1,50 

II Bennett. . <1.2 

Wm Buell.2 

G R Shaw.02c 

D Me G re ary 2d.1 

T Dubois.1,50 

J L Alger.1 

O Guernsey.1 

L Cone.1 

M Vaughn.1 

A L Marlin.1,62 

G B Harris.2 

C Hendrrix.2,75 

Seymour & Morgan.2 

Chas Gillett.10 

Jas Lyom.2 

J S Gitt.1 

W Hedden.1,50 

J T Fearon.2 

A Carmduif.2 

II Goff.2 

Mrs R E Perry.4,33 

P A Hale.1,25 

M Schutt. 1 

II H Williams.5 

J K Gooden.2 

S G Mack.5 

Rufus Keeler.2 

Jno Gragie.2 

T L Holbrook. 13 

G VV Wright.1 

I) Harwood.3 

W E Booth.0 

Jas Watson.2 

W II Skidmore.1 

A T Fisk.3 

M Dean.1,50 

J Goddard.2 

J M Blakcslcy.1,25 

W VV Morris.7 

J Brown.1 

.1 W Reed.10 

R J Lamb.50c 

E Pot:er.1 

Geo Morse.1,50 

E D Pierson.1 

,C Coates.1 

J VV Platt.50c 

P Sinclser.I 

I RTrembley.1,56 

J B Lloyd.2 

J C Mandeville.2,50 

R Huntley.3 

G Gririley.1 

M Hodgeman.7,50 

Robt Wells.1,50 


Lard, tried.9i©lu 


Potatoes, bu.37.]©50c 

GRAIN. 


Buckwheat.44c Apples, bu. 

U ' ftOl/WKlO I >r, ,1-ln 


New York Market 


87^" The above contains only a portion of the receipt 8 
since the date mentioned. The list will be continued. 


Marriedj 


Albany Market. 


At Ingleside, Hamilton Go., O., 20th ult., by Rev. E. G. 
Robinson, Rev. C. B. PH 11,LI PS,of Chicago,III., and Miss 
LIZZIE A., eldest daughter of Dr. Thomas Wright. 


In Fairport, Monroe Co., Nov. 22d, by Rev. O. D. Tay- 
>r, Mr. GEO. W. SMITH and Miss MARY VV. BLOOD. 


In Galen, Nov. 20, by Rev. E. B Rolf, Mr. LOTAN 
HITCHCOCK and Miss HANNAH E. GORDON. 

In Moscow, 19th, HUGH T. BROOKS, Esq., of Wy¬ 
oming, and Miss MARY F. DWIGHT. 

In Syracuse, 11th, Mr. E. H. GAYLORD and Miss 
JOSEPHINE L. WILSON. 


In Buffalo, 23d, Mr. WILLIAM COSGROVE, and Miss 
ANNA Me DERM OT. 


In Alfred,6th, Mr. JAS DATES, of Lagrange, Dutch¬ 
ess Go., and Miss HARRIET WILLIAMS. 


In Palmyra, Oct. 20, Mr. DAVID P. SANFORD and 
Miss ADELA E. NEWTON. 

In Palmyra, 23d Nov., Mr. THOMAS TUCKER and 
Miss LYDIA ANN MURRAY. 


In Palmyra, 20th, Mr. GEORGE COOPER and Miss 
EMMA E. JAQUES. 


On 6th, Mr. WESLEY D. ATCHLEY and Miss EME- 
LINE THATCHER. 


In Phelps, 7th, RICHARD HARRIS and Miss CLEM¬ 
ENTINE HUFFMAN. 


On 25th, Mr. CHAS. HOLBROOK and Miss ELLEN 
O’LEARY. 


In Medina, 15th, Mr. ELrAS FESSENDEN and Miss 
HARRIET E. FARNHAM. 


ABB A NY, Nov. 29.—Only a few canal boats arrived 
from the West yesterday. Much difficulty was experienc¬ 
ed in locking boats four miles west of Schenectady on ac¬ 
count of slush and snow collecting in and about the lock. 
At the mouth of Schoharie Creek, owing to the low stage 
of water, boats grounded in the canal. At the former 
place, the obstructions have been removed, and the boats 
were this morning passing freely through the lock. 

Flour, &c.—The market is unchanged, and we notice a 
fair local and eastern demand for the medium and better 
brands of Western and State Flour. There is a good de¬ 
gree of firmness, and sales to the extent of 12o<) hblshave 
been made at 3 87@■‘51 for Michigan and Indiana, and £la 
4 12 for pure Genesee. Buckwheat and Cornmeal are 
without change. 

Grain—Wheat is firm with a fair local and Eastern de¬ 
mand. Sales 2,250 bu prime Genesee, to go East, at 100c. 
Corn is steady and in small supply. Sales 1,100 bu of 
Western mixed, in lots, at 5 hc. Barley is less freely offer¬ 
ed, and the market exhibits more firmness, with a fair de¬ 
mand for two-rowed. The only transaction reported was 
a sale of 900 bu of ordinary two-rowed at 76>£e Rye 
and Oats are quiet. Barley Malt is selling in small lots at 
100c. 

Provisions—Pork is steady and new Mess is selling 
slowly at §15. A further sale of 125 bbls Beef Hams was 
made at 13 50. Dressed Hogs meet witli a steady sale, and 
for extra lots improved prices are obtained. Sale 100 at 
$6a6 19 for ordinary to good, and 6 25 for extra. 

Wool- The demand during tlie week has been limited 
and we have only to notice a sale of 10,000 lbs of fine 
fleece at about last weeks’ prices. [Jour. 


Buffalo Market. 


In Caledonia,26th, Mr. ARCH. D. McLACIILIN and 
Miss ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. 


Died, 


In Clarksville, Tenn., Nov. 10th, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
JOHNSON, wife of Hon. Cave Johnson. 

In West Almond, 15th, Mr. RICHARD CARPENTER, 
in the 84th year of his age. 

In Albion, 20th, Mrs. ESTHER HOWES, consort of 
Benj Howes, aged 53 years. 

In Jerusalem, 19tli, IlOSEA WILLIAMS, aged 59 yrs. 

In Allen, Oct. 27th, Mr. ARCHIBALD TAYLOR, in 
the 42d year of his age. 

In Tyrone, Steuben Co., N. Y., Nov. 16th, ISAAC 
FORSHEE, aged 22 years. 

In Albion, Mrs. LYDIA S., wife of Perry G. Sickels 
aged 22 years. 

In Amity, Oct. 2, TIMOTHY HORNER, aged 79 yrs. 


BUFFALO, Nov. 31.—There is no new feature to no¬ 
tice in the Flour market. 'Pile supply is moderate, and 
holders generally firm. Sales on Saturday of 3e0 bbls 
of Michigan, afloat at 3 25. From store, in a retail way, 
sales ranged from 3 37@3 56 for good to fancy brands 
Michigan and choice Southern Ohio. Wheat was in fair 
demand with sales 15,000 bu at 66c for Wabash; 72c for 
white Michigan. Corn firm and not plenty. Sales at 42c. 
Mess Pork at §15a 15 50. Dressed Hogs 5 25@5 50. 


Cincinnati Market. 


CINCINNATI, Friday, Nov. 281h—3,000 Hogs have been 
sold to-day at 1 5o’@t 66; the supply has increased and 
prices are weaker. 300 bbls Mess Pork sold at $12 15. 
Sales of Flour have taken place at 2 93. Money is very 
scarce and Exchange and Sight Exchange on New York 
lias declined to premium. Freights are unchanged. 


New York Cattle Market. 


Jury Trial in China.— The Government of 
Iiong- Kong have passed an ordinance for the reg¬ 
ulation of trial by jury in that colony. The or¬ 
dinance copies the English model, with two ex¬ 
ceptions—one, the adoption of a jury of six instead 
of twelve; the other, the substitution of the rule of 
n verdict by the majority, instead of one by a 
unanimous jury. 


Death of an Elephant.— The monster ele¬ 
phant “ Columbus,” the largest in America, and 
weighing 10,730 pounds, belonging to Herr Dries- 
bach’s menagerie, died at Lenox, last Saturday, 
from injuries received from falling through a bridge 
near South Adams, Oct. 25. His tusks are val¬ 
ued at $200 .—Springfield Rep. 


NEW' YORK, Nov. 24.—At Washington Yard—1,600 
beeves, (600 from the South and the balance from this 
Slate.) Market dull. Prices ranged at from ©6,00(38,00 
perewt. About200 leftover. 

At Browning’s—Offered, 50 Cows and Calves, and 5,- 
000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from #20,50 to 30(348; as 
in quality: all sold. 

Sheep—Sales at from ©1,75 to 2,50(34. Lambs #1,25 to 
2(d)3,25; left over 800. 

At Chamberlain’s—At mnrket 500 Beef Cattle offered._ 

Prices ranging at from #0 to 7,50; all sold. 

50 Cows and Calves — Sales at from ©22j, to 30(340. 

Sheep and Lambs—4,600 offered; sales Sheep at from 
#1,50 to 2,50(31; Lambs #1,25 to 2,75. 400 left over. 


Cambridge Cattle Market. 


A Good Yield.— Mr. Owen Coiling, of Water- 
town, Wis., harvested the past season 54 bushels 
of barley front one acre of ground. From the 
same quantity of ground, he also harvested 42 
bushels of spring wheat. We think that he is en¬ 
titled to the banner.— Chronicle. 


Yale College. —Connected with this venera¬ 
ble Institution, are three literary debating societies. 
Of these, the Linonian has 174 members, and a 
library of 11,800 volumes; the Brothers in Unity 
have 206 members, and 11,725 volumes; and the 
Calliope has 63 members and 7,500 volumes in 
their library. 


Williams College.— From the annual Cata¬ 
logue of Williams College, we learn that the num¬ 
ber of students this year is 208: as follows: Seniors 
51; Juniors, 39; Sophomores, 59; Freshman, 59. 
Of these 81 are from Now York, a larger numbor 
than is sent by any other State. 


CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 25.—At market, 891 Cattle, about 
600 Beeves, and 291 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beet—Extra #6.25 per cwt.-. first quality 
$5,50; second do. #5; third do. #4; ordinary $3,75. 

Hides—4,50 per cwt. 

Tallow— #5. 

Pelts—62jc®©l. 

C»lf skins 7(38c. 

Veal Calves, #3(36. 

Stores—Working oxen—$75(3110. 

Cows and Calves—#25, 27, 31, 34(310. 

Yearlings, $7, 9(313. 

Two years old, #10, 13(325. 

Three years old, #18, 21, 27(336. 

Sheep and Lambs—1.051 at market. 

Prices—Extra. *3, 4736. By lot, #1,75,2*32,22. 

Swine—150 at market. By lot 4i®44c per lb. 

Turkeys—Live, 1,000 at market. 

Remarks—This being Thanksgiving week, and the mar¬ 
kets being overstocked last week, sales Jiave been light, 
although the quality on hand ia very good. The enormous 
amount ofPoultry that has come in over the various roads 
lias tended to lessen the demand, and both buyers and sel¬ 
lers hold back for to-morrow, which promises to be a dul 
day, if not even both wet and stormy. 

50 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 46 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad,loaded with cattle, sheep, 
horsos, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 


. FLOUR—Flour is sold to the trade and for home use, at 
from ©4(34.50, according to quality. Buckwheat Flour 
sells at ©t,75(3©2 per cwt. 

GRAIN—Wheat 85(386. The quotation is nominal, 
the closing of navigation having cut off supplies. Corn 
43(350. Oats 28(331. Barley 65c. 

PORK—Pork comes in prfrLy freely, and may be quot¬ 
ed at from ©5 to ©5,50 per cwt. 

POULTRY—In the poultry market there is a plentiful 
supply, prices range from 6 to 7 cents. 

SHEEP PELTS—37J3S7J. Lamb skins 18(338c. 

HAY—Hay is sold at from ©10 to ©12. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 


ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bill.©4.00(34,50 Butter, ib.12©!6c 

Pork, mess.15,00(315,50 Cheese, lb.5,j©0c 

Do. cwt .5,00(35,50 poultry. 

Beef, cwt.3,50(34,25 Turkeys, lb.7(38c 

Do. bill mess.11,00©11,50 Chickens.5©(>£ 


Do. leaf.7c Clover,bu. . . .#5,00©5,50 

Hams, smoked. . .9£©10£c Timothy.1,50(32,50 


Shoulders, do.7©8c | Flax.1,25(31,50 


SUNDRIES. 

Whitcfish, bbl.©6,50©0 


Wheat,bu.85©86 | Codfish, cwt. . ..3,50(33,75 

Corn,.48©50c I Salt, bbl.1,06(31,12$ 


Do. dried.G2$ 


Oats.28(331c Eggs, doz.14 

Barley. ©65c Beans, bu.1,00(31,25 


Hay, ton.10© 12 


Slaughter, cwt. ..8,50©4,00 1 Wood, hard,cord.. .4©4,50 

Call, Ib.8©10e Do. soft,.2(32,50 

Sheep Pelts.37$©S7£ | Wool, lb.30©40c 

Lamb skins.18(338c 1 Flour barrelp.28(332 


NEW YORK, Dee. 1, 7 P M-ASHES.—Market stea¬ 
dy. Sales 50 bbls 4 87a94 for Pots, 5 37 for Pearls. Re¬ 
ceipts exceed the demand. 

FLOUR—Market for the low grades of Western anil 
State is better, influenced by the change in the weather 
and a speculative inquiry. Local and Eastern demand is 
good but less doing for export in domestic. Canadin firm 
with fair demand for shipping. Sales 3,900 bbls at ©In 4 
12 in bond. Sales domestic 8,000 bbls 3 94@4for common 
to strait State, ©4a4 12 for Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; 
4 06©4 12 for favorite to choice State. Cornmeal was in¬ 
active and heavy. Sales 100 bbls Jersey 3 25; Buckwheat 
2 12a2 50 V cwt. 

GRAIN—The supply is large and the cold weather 
strengthens the market for Wheat. Sales 16,000 bu of 
Canadian 90a91i 5,000 bu white Southern on p. t. 8,500 
bu Genesee 85, 97X for good in store, 99«100 for good to 
prime delivered. Corn onened rather better, but closed 
dull at about our inside figures. The demand is mostly 
local, very little doing for export. Sales 14,000 at 57a58 
for N () and unsound western, 59a60 for Western mixed, 
60 southern yellow. Oats are better and in demand, 39a 
39 H for State, 36a37/£ for Jersey. Barley plenty and 
heavy. 

PROVISIONS—No change in pork; the demand is fully 
equal to the supply and holders are firm; sales 300 lbs 15 25 
for old mess; and 15 50 for new; 13 62a75 for old prime; 
14 for now; old mess and prime quiet and prices nominal 
as last quoated; beef more in demand; , supply large and 
prices favor the buyer; sales 400 bis 7 50a975 for mess 
and 4a5for prime; prime mess dull and heavy; beef hams 
plenty and in fair demand; sales 300 bis 13 50b 14 for 220 
lbs; dressed hogs in demand at 6 {a6;‘(; green city cut hams 
salable 8a8i; lord steady but quiet; sales 150 bis 8a8 
and 400 kegs 8$n8,{; butter firm with fair demand for prim 
above extreme figures; sales Ohio Sail; and Western New 
York UalO; Orange co 18a22; cheese 6a7 and in fair de¬ 
mand. 

COTTON—Demand light; prices dee %c. 

WOOL —Market steady: pulled is activs and in demand 
with a light supply; 20,000 ll>s 35 super; and 42 extra in 
lots; 20,000 lbs domestic fleece 36a40; 5000 unwashed sou¬ 
thern 32. 


Brighton Cattle Market. 


BRIGHTON, Nov. 26.—About 1,250 cattle offered.— 
Sales slow and low, except for a few of the choicest kind. 
About 500 remsiuod unsold Wednesday night,—a part sf 
those were sold yesterday, at reduced rates, and some 200 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 


In One Vot.,Crown. Q,uarto, of 145:1 Pages. 


SKr Containing THREE TIMES t.lie mnttur found in any 
other English Diutionury compiled in this country. 


G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 

Aiul sold by all Booksellers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“ Its reputation is widely extended. I doubt 
not this edition has received essential improve¬ 
ments from the able hands it has passed 
through.” 


“ Best Defining Dictionary in the English 
Language.” 






“ Accurate and reliable in giving a just 
exhibition of the Language.” 


“THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE, 
AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE.” 






And thirty other members of the United States 
Senate. 


7 JlfvL) 


President of the United States. 


It will be observed by reference to Premium List 
on next page, that Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary will 
be presented to eacli person who obtains a certain nnmber 
of subscribers to the Rural Nf.w-Youker. 


JOHN DORR, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

SCOTTSVILLE, MONROE CO., N. Y. 


Agent for Utica Insurance Company. Capital ©150,000.— 
1’olicies issued both on the Stock and Mutual plan. I01w2 


I T’OU Sale, a valuable mare in foal by the celebrated 
' Morgan horse, Gen. Gifford. Address 


J Morgan horse, Gen. Gifford. Address 
101 w2 J. DORR, Scottsville. 


ANDRE LEKOY, 

Nurseryman, at Angers, France. 


R ETURNS his thanks for past favors, and begs leave 
to inform his friends and the public in general, that 


LV to inform his friends and the public in general, thal 
bis catalogue for 1851 is now ready, and may be had on 
application to his agent, Mr. E. Bossange, 138 Pearl streel, 
New York. He offers for sale a Urge collection of the 
finest forest, fruit, and ornamental trees of all kinds, 
shrubs, &c., &c. The superior quality of his trees is al¬ 
ready known in the United States, and the experience lie 
has in packing up trees to be sent abroad, gives him a 
noted advantage over ail other nurserymen. Orders should 
lie sent < nrly, as, alihough his nursery is the largest in 
France, the number of some new kinds of trees are limil- 
ed, and some of the last orders sent last year could not lie 
executed. The terms, prices, charges, and all desired in¬ 
formation, will be found in his catalogue. The trees will 
be shipped to the care of his agent in New York, who will 
attend to the receiving and forwarding. For further par¬ 
ticulars, and for the catalogue, apply to 
99vv3 E. BOSSANGE, 138 Pearl st., N. Y. 


TO PRINTERS.—TYPE FOR SALE. 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yorker 
shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 
proprietor offers for sale the Type, &c., upon which it is 
now printed. The principal material consists of 590 lbs. 
Long Primer, 159 lbs. Brevier, and 100 lbs. Minion—all 
which is nearly as good as new, as will be observed by ex¬ 
amining the print of this number. The head letter, column 
rules, leads, &cwill also be sold at a bargain. Should 
prefer to sell the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 
For terms, &c., address or apply to the Publisher. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

J UST received from Holland, in prime condition, a care¬ 
fully selected lot of Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses. 
Also 40 varieties of Gladiolas. 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. 

98tf S. MOULSON, 36 Front street. 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 


THE well known Lanoworthy Place, sit- T " 
uated on the east side of the river, midway ffSi 
*” from the city ot Rochester and the mouth of ifc 
t he Genesee river. It is only a half a mile from the 
city limits, and the same from the steamboat landing.— 
Bounded on the west by the river; and supposed tocon- 
tain 40 acres. The house is ot strictly cottage structure, 
and built of cobble stone; convenient in all its parts. The 
soil or character of the earlh is of a sandy or gravely loam, 
pleasant and easy to work, and in a high stole of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The fruit is composed of all the p ost popular kinds 
which are known in the country. It may be said that the 
peach trees, being near a thousand, predominate in mini • 
Iters over all others. The whole are in their zenith of 
fruiting. No inducement would tempt me to leave so pro! 
itable and rural a place, were it not for a failure of health 

Price, ©6,500. Portion down, the rest in a vear. 

II. N. LANGWORTHY. 

Irondequoit, Oct. 14, 1851. 91tf 


Potatoes.— White Mercer. 


1 OO BARRELS of the White Mercer (Seedling) Po- 
J \ ’U tato now ottered for sale! This remarkable white 


still remain unsold. The offerings were far less, than be¬ 
fore for many weeks, and buyers proportion ably scarce.— 
But little business is calculated upon during the week of 
the annual festival. 

We quote for a very few ©6,50. Good ©5,50©6. Fair 
©4,75(35,25. Ordinary ©4©4,62$. Poor ©3(33,75. 

Hides—green, ©4,25(34,50. 

Tallow—Dmgh, ©5. 

Sheep—At market 1,500. 

The market for sheep was good. Most of those were 
poor in quality. 

Prices—©1,50, 1,75, 2, 2,12$. 

Swine—But fbw at market.’ AH sold. Prices a shade 
better than last week, 4 and 5c. were the ruling rales.— 
Mass. Ploughman. 


NEW SEED STORE 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


No. 08 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 

HHHE subscribers, under tlie nameof Briggs & Brother, 
J are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known as the 

‘‘Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 

where trill be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

Gil AS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapalje & Briggs. 
JOHN ']’. BRIGGS. * 


MAY AND STRAW CUTTERS, 

R UGGLES. NOURSE. MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
/ the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also Hovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also cuts against a cylinder of raw hide. We 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
tiling in the line will save money bv calling on us at No. 
68 Statc-st. 89-tf. BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. OS Slate-st., Roches¬ 
ter. 89-tf BRIGGS & BROTHER. 


“ Speed the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse 

up HE Subscriber’s ling leave most earnestly to call the at- 
X tention of the farming community to the fact that they 


have just.received a supply of the most popular and mod¬ 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural pursuits- 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 21 different 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also 
die latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in¬ 
vented by tiie same firm. 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 


WHEELER’S 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 
fjMIE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
X Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency m Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at 
tlieir Albany prices, adding transportation. 

The two horse Machines are well calculated (or large 
farmers, and tljose who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,600 pounds. 

'Phe Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine wilh from 3 to •• hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of whea per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl all' from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and tor sawing wood, cutting lecd, &c. 

ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.©145,00 

One Horse do. do. 120 , 1/0 

Ho. do- do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.132,00 

Clover 11 u Her,.28,00 

Feed Cutter...28,(M) 

Circular Saw Mill, (24 inch saw,). 35)00 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return¬ 
ed within 60 days from the time they are received, and tiie 
purchase money, if paid, will be refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 65 Buffalo street, 

S6 Rochester, N. Y. 


EMERY & GO’S. 

New-York State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD JIOK.SE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
sold by the subscribers, are offered Uie public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread” powers known, of 
any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication vvritten several 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse¬ 
power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1800,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery & 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and as you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that I 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, 1 have decided 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet¬ 
ter article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your estoblishiuent, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
loregoing, when, together wilh the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. 
78-tf 


The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Streot, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
r | ’HE subscriber, (formerly Proprietorof the “ Rochester 
1 Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 

principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can he reiied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

lie also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other kinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will he warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross <fe Smith’s 
justly celebrated anil unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. C F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 


B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cage*—alsw 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 


1) Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F CROSMAN. 


C ORN SHELTERS.—Of various sizes and patterns 
price from #3 to ©7—tor sale at the American So 


VV price from #3 to ©7—tor sale at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 


potato is of almost unparalleled productiveness; of beau 
liful shape, its proportion much like tiie long pink-eye, 
being a little more flattened. 

Tins potato was obtained by the subscriber, from the 
seed ot the common Mercer 8 or 9 years since. It receiv¬ 
ed the first premium from the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and 
a diploma was awarded for the same by the Monroe Coun ¬ 
ty Ag. Society. 

Since that period the White Mercer has attained in Iron¬ 
dequoit, increased popularity with farmers and gardeners, 
to so great an extent, that its only limits of propagation is 
the want of seed. I am credibly informed that one ot the 
largest Hotels in the city of New York, on the reception ol 
a few bushels from a friend, ordered 1,000 bushels, bul 
they could not be obtained. 

The quality and habits of the White Mercer, aie, very 
white outside aud in; mealy and of good flavor; longer 
keeping than any other potato that I am acquainted with. 
It is a late grower.requiring early planting; and is less sub 
ject to rot than anv other potato known in these parts. 

or Price, ©2,50 per barrel. Orders through tile Roch 
ester Post-office, will be attended to. 

H. N. LANGWORTHY. 

Irondequoit, Oet. 14, 1951. 94tf 


i S. MOULSON, at tiie Old Rochester Nur- 
f sery, Rochester, N. Y., offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 
20,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10,000 Dwarf Pear, Peauh and Quince. 

, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed- 


10,(X)0 Dwarf Pear, Peaeh and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive Amer&an Nurseries. Orders so’teited from all 
parts oi the continent. Trees properly packed tor the dis- 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(62-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 


L EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
sale if applied for immediately, at No. 36 Front St. 
76tf S. MOULSON. 


TO FARMERS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of linndy Tackies for weighing hay, ii'.h.iig 
hogs, <Scc. &c. They may be had all ready for use at No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the store of Geo. A. 
Avery ic Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Aat. 

86-tfj Remember 2d floor of 12 Buffalo St., Rochester. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOR KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


WASHINGTON. 

Cheat were the hearts, and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair broad Empire, State with State. 

And deep the gladness of the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 

In solemn trust, the sword of power, 

Was given to glory’s unspoil’d son. 

That noble race is gone: the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 

But the bright links those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 

Wide—as our own free race increase- 
wide shall extend the elastic chain, 

And bind, in everlasting pence, 

State after State, a mighty (train. Bin 


\)t Sluklj 


THE TIMELY WARNING. 

A LESSON FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

The village clock had struck nine, and 
aunt Nell)’, a dear, middle aged maiden 
lady, who was almost the idol of the circle 
in which she moved, carefully raked up the 
coals upon her glowing hearth, placed the 
silver watch in the little china case on the 
mantel, and taking from the small book 
case in the corner the family bible that had 
been in use for five generations, sat herself 
down in the old arm chair to meditate and 
read, as was her nightly custom. 

The wind moaned without, the heavy 
plashing of the rain fell dismally against 
the windows, the grocer’s huge sign, oppo¬ 
site, shrieked and whistled as the blast 
shook it upon its hinges; but tranquil and 
undisturbed sat the good Christian, her 
meek brow growing brighter as the words 
of inspiration soothed her spirit. Return¬ 
ing the time-worn volume, after she had 
read her chapter, she moved with a light, 
quick step towards an adjoining apartment, 
her neat and tasteful bed-room. Gather¬ 
ing back her yet dark tresses, with the se¬ 
renity of a holy faith she knelt down to pray. 
Remembering the wildness of the storm, at 
the close of her petition, she murmured, 
“ Father, pity the friendless and forsaken,” 
when she was startled by loud and repeat¬ 
ed raps at the door, and a shrill voice cried 
above the raging of the element—“ aunt 
Nelly, let me in, oh! let me in.” 

Wondering and fearful, yet obeying the 
prompting of her benevolent heart, she 
snatched the lamp and throwing a shawl 
about her shoulders, hurried to the door, 
and tured the key with a trembling touch. 

“ Mary, Mary Graham,” she exclaimed, 
as a light figure sprang into the hall, bon¬ 
netless, and with her wild locks streaming- 
in disorder, while her choked sobs would 
not be repressed“ Mary Graham, my poor 
child, why are you here ?” 

“My mother, my father,” she half shriek¬ 
ed, frantically following aunt Nelly into the 
room; “they have cast me out; disowned 
me; ruined me; cursed me;” and she fell 
upon the little sofa, convulsed with the ter¬ 
rible emotion that denied her farther utter¬ 
ance. 

Aunt Nelly, kind creature, stood, a pic¬ 
ture of distress, above her prostrate form; 
but, with a true insight into human nature, 
forebore to say a word until the violence of 
her grief was spent. 

Presently she ceased sobbing, and rais¬ 
ing her head threw her damp and heavy 
locks from her forehead. A flash of anger 
brightened her passionate, dark eyes, and 
she murmured with clenched teeth, “cruel, 
unnatural parents.” 

“ Mary,” said aunt Nelly, “ I know not 
what to think of this strange conduct, but 
your clothes are damp child, you so delicate 
to be exposed thus; stay, I will kindle the 
fire in a moment.” 

“No, no, aunt Nelly,don’t trouble your¬ 
self for me; I care not whether I live or 
: e; yes, my clothes are wet through, but 
that is nothing; my heart is broken; my 
heart is broken, aunt Nelly.” 

“ Poor child,” said the good woman hur¬ 
rying to relight the uncovered embers, 
“tell me your trouble, Mary; I will advise 
you and comfort you the best I can.” 

“I have nothing to tell beyond what 
you know,” said the girl mournfully; “ I 
was to meet Beverly to-morrow, and my 
parents say he shall never enter their door. 

I told them I loved him, and would marry 
him; that I was engaged—as I am. My 
father turned pale with rage, and declared 
he would bury me rather than I should 
wed him; my mother was very firm—and 
denounced him as an unworthy wretch; 
she judges ouly by his face and his manner, 
when I am sure both are perfection. My 
father told me he would no longer consider 
me his daughter if I took this step; do you 
think I would stay another minute after 
that? No; I would have slept in the road 
rather than have rested another night un¬ 
der my father’s roof. My noble, brave 
Beverly! I will show them what love can 
do.” 

“ But, Mary, they would not denounce 
him without cause; you are very young my 


child; you should at least wait until they 
feel better disposed towards him. The doc¬ 
tor, and your mother, are neither of them 
rash, my dear; if this man is worthy of you, 
he will be willing to wait.” 

“No, no; they are striving night and day 
to turn my heart against him; they are de¬ 
termined to unite me with Frank Raymond, 
and him I hate. No,” she added, with 
fierce energy, and springing to her feet, “I 
will marry Beverly if I lose my soul for it.” 

Aunt Nelly shrank back with an ex¬ 
clamation of horror; a dirge-like wail sound¬ 
ed on the air, as the wind lifted its tempest 
voice, an unusual gust shook the creaking 
sign till it groaned again. 

“ You will repent that speech, my dear 
child,” mournfully murmured the good wo¬ 
man, her eyes filling with tears—“ remem¬ 
ber, the holy book says, ‘the eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out and the young eagles eat it.’ ” 

Affected by her solemn manner, the 
beautiful head of the young girl drooped 
again, and she gave way to another violent 
outburst of grief. Suddenly she exclaim¬ 
ed, starting to her feet, “ A horse’s hoofs; 
they are his, they are Beverly’s; oh! let 
him come in, let him come in, aunt Nelly; 
he said lie should be here to-night,” and 
she almost knelt at her feet. 

The good woman had not time to reply, 
before the steed was reined up before the 
door. Mary Graham hastened herself to 
give the new comer entrance; the wind 
threw a sheet of spray in her face, but she 
cared not for that; she seized the extended 
hand of her lover, and pressing it to her 
lips, led a tall figure into the sitting room. 
He had Hardly entered, the bright rays of 
the little lamp had but lightly pencilled his 
face against the dark background, when 
Mary sprang from him wildly, and aunt 
Nelly exclaimed, “Frank Raymond! how 
pale and fearful you look; Mary, child, do 
not faint, or 1 must send for doctor Graham. 
Sit down Frank; 1 know something unu¬ 
sual has happened.” 

“ You have not injured him,” said Mary 
in a low’, exhausted tone. I know you 
hated him, but you cannot have injured 
Beverly.” 

The young man bent upon her a glance 
of the most mournful eloquence—his lips 
were white and they trembled as he essay¬ 
ed to speak. “ Mary,” he exclaimed, in a 
thrilling, startling tone, “ I would not have 
harmed a hair of his head to save my life 
—the knowledge that you loved him would 
ensure safety, even in mortal combat; but 
Mary, I have bad news to tell you, though 
I would have waited till the morrow —but, 
but I was exhausted—I could go no far¬ 
ther towards home.” 

Spectral-like looked poor Mary, as she 
sat in a distant corner, her cheeks of a 
deathly hue, her eyes shining with excite¬ 
ment, and the heavy waves of black hair 
falling in wet masses on each side of her 
face—she fixed her glance upon him, her 
lips parted, but she could not speak; she 
would have lost all self-command but for 
the dread that her parents would be sum¬ 
moned. Placing her hands hard against the 
arms of the old-fashioned chair in which 
she sat, like an immovable statue, she nerv¬ 
ed herself to listen. 

“ Will you hear what I have to tell you, 
or shall 1 first speak to doctor and Mrs. 
Graham ?” 

“To me, to me,” she articulated, while 
her lips scarcely moved. 

“Well then, Mary, pardon me that I 
must wound your feelings; this Beverly is 
not worthy of you—worthy!” he again ex¬ 
claimed almost fiercely, “he is a villian of 
the deepest, blackest dye!” 

Mary sank back in her chair, but her eye 
flashed fire. 

“ He has a wife—a dying wife,” his voice 
grew husky; “ I saw her, spoke with her; 
I beheld the tears fall drop by drop upon 
that marble cheek as she told me of her 
husband’s desertion; told me—to save you, 
Mary, from disgrace and infamy; for if she 
had not heard of you, no power could have 
wrested the fearful secret of his cruelty 
from her breast. 0! my God! to see a 
woman, a fragile, gentle, angelic being, 
wasting hour by hour—an orphaned, friend¬ 
less woman, dying with the slow torture of 
a breaking heart—Mary,” and his voice 
grew awfully calm—“would you, the fair 
and pure, consent to wed one with such 
guilt upon his soul ? Never wept T, a man, 
such bitter tears, as when I stood beside 
the couch of that sufferer. 0! the lines 
upon her face were not made by toil, by 
care, they were graven by the hand of the 
oppressor; her husband, her murderer, ex¬ 
ults in the thought that the sods will soon 
hide her in the grave.” 

If Mary had before assumed the attitude 
of immobility, this information had struck 
her speechless and powerless. She did not 
move until aunt Nelly said very softly, “ my 
dear Mary, you see now that your parents 
knew best;” then she slowly raised her 
hands to her face, and bowed her head up¬ 
on them. 

The young man sat upon the little sofa, 
watching her intently; his eyes looked 
heavy, and his brow haggard; a short cloak 
which he generally wore was wrapped 


tightly around him, and its ample folds 
pressed against his left side in a somewhat 
strange manner. 

“ I knew that Beverly would return to¬ 
night or to-morrow,” he continued faintly, 
“ so since day before yesterday, I have rid¬ 
den day and night that I might arrive first; 
and I assure you I can prove all I have 
said.” ^ 

While he spoke, Aunt Nelly had been 
looking fixedly on the floor at his feet; now 
she rose, came nearer with a light, and ut¬ 
tered an exclamation of horror. Blood was 
there. “Frank, where are you wounded? 
tell me, child; how ghastly you look. I did 
not see before, how came this blood here ? 
you are certainly suffering.” 

“ It is not much,” he answered in a faint¬ 
er tone and striving to smile, “ lie—inter¬ 
cepted—me; caught the reins, swore I 
should fight him; I urged Nelson—the no¬ 
ble creature sprang from his grasp; I should 
have escaped unhurt, but he fired after me, 
and—and my left arm is—powerless I be¬ 
lieve.” He ended the last word with a 
heavy sigh, and clutched vaguely at the 
air, then exhausted with loss of blood, sway¬ 
ed and fell heavily back upon the sofa. 

To throw on cloak and hood, and fly 
across the street to the grocer’s house, 
where a young student was spending his 
vacation, was with Aunt Nelly but the work 
of a moment. Mary stayed behind, moan¬ 
ing piteously, as she walked the floor, wring¬ 
ing her hands, occasionally pausing to cast 
a fearful glace upon the pallid face of the 
man, who had indeed, proved his true de¬ 
votion. 

“ 1 am not worthy of him, of any one,” 
she murmured; “1 am a passionate, way¬ 
ward, wicked girl, and oh! Father, I am 
rightly punished—yet that one so seeming¬ 
ly perfect should be so depraved, oh! God, 
help me to cast his image from my heart. 
If I had only trusted father and moth¬ 
er, all would have been well; fearful, fear¬ 
ful, lesson—if poor Frank should die.”— 
And then she would sob hysterically, 
wholly unmindful of the student, who had 
entered with Aunt Nelly, and with her 
assistance, had loosened the cloak, and suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring the poor young man to 
consciousness. 

“He should be under the care of a skill¬ 
ful surgeon,” said the student; “this arm 
is badly shattered. His home is too dis¬ 
tant—and,” 

“ Can we get him to father’s,” asked 
Mary in a subdued tone. “ He would know 
what to do.” 

“ I could walk there if it was not for 
this deathly faintness,” said Frank, feebly, 
as he turned a look of deep gratitude up¬ 
on Mary. 

“That would never do; I will just go 
over and harness up; you must ride;” and 
the student after staunching the blood, and 
carefully binding up the arm, hurried back 
home. 

At midnight Mary slept uneasily; tears 
stained her fair cheeks, and her hand was 
locked in that of her mother, who sat be¬ 
side her only, but wilful child, her heart 
beating high with joy, that thus she had 
been snatched from an awful and untimely 
fate. Neither she nor the doctor had 
known of their daughter’s absence, until 
young Frank Raymond was brought to 
their door. True, they had remonstrated 
with her, and her father’s warm temper 
Imd led'him to say some things harshly, but 
they did not dream of her desertion. 

The next morning Dr. Graham wore a 
serious face at the breakfast table; Frank’s 
fever was high, he said, and the wound a 
dangerous one; he glanced at Mary; she 
was in the act of conveying a cup of coffee 
to her lips; she sat it down untasted, the 
color left her face, and rising from the table 
she hastened to her room. Her mother 
started to follow her, but Dr. Graham laid 
his hand upon her arm, saying, “my dear, 
let her go alone; she needs all this disci¬ 
pline—let her settle between her God and 
herself; she has been very headstrong, and 
no doubt but for this timely warning, would 
have eloped with the wretch who won her 
heart, in spite of our warnings.” 

Three weary, weary weeks passed by, 
and Frank Raymond, but a shadow of his 
former self, for the first time in his long- 
sickness, crept down to the parlor: but up¬ 
on whose arm ? and whose eyes looked so 
lovingly in his face? Mary Graham sup¬ 
ported him; she had been a faithful nurse; 
in his delirium she had learned how fervent 
and deathless was his affection; she saw 
with a renewed vision; she remembered 
many things that were grossly inconsistent 
with the supposed purity of her former 
“ adorer” as he styled himself. Often, with 
much sorrow, had she regretted that she 
had deemed herself so much wiser than 
her parents; and now that she is the hap¬ 
py and loving wife of Frank Raymond, she 
looks back with almost mortal terror, on 
her intimacy with a man against whom her 
parents had repeatedly warned her; for he 
who left a dying wife to snatch an only 
child from a happy home, lies convicted of 
the basest crimes, in a prison cell. 

Moral. Parents are generally good 
judges of what will best constitute the hap¬ 
piness of their children; and passion is 
blind.— Olive Branch. 


Prospectus of Volume III, for 1852. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, IN QUARTO FORM, 






DESIGNED FOR BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 

“PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 

The Rural New-Yorker for 1852, will exhibit sotno “progress anti improvement” in both 
Contents and Appearance. The Proprietor is determined not only to maintain the high reputation 
of tlie paper, but to introduce such improvements as must increase its popularity and useful¬ 
ness — and make it, in fact, what it is so generally pronounced by its Readers and the Press, 

THE BEST RURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL IN AMERICA! 

To accomplish this object, Time, Labor and Money will he freely and cheerfully expended. 
New Type, and other material, paper, &c., to match, will enable us to “get up” the Third Volume 
in a most attractive and presentable style. In typography, illustrations, &c., we hope to surpass 
our previous efforts, and all similar journals. In this, as in other respects, our motto is “ Excelsior.” 
Each number vvill be neatly printed, arid 

EMBELLISHED WITH BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS! 

Rut the Contents are most important, and here our greatest care will bo bestowed. Guided 
by past experience,— catering for. and stimulated by the approval of increasing thousands of readers,— 
the Editors 1 will labor more earnestly than ever before to make the New-Yorker a Reliable Guide 
on the important Practical Subjects discussed in its pages — to (ill its miscellaneous departments 
with a choice and interesting variety, and yet keep the entire paper free from anything injurious 
to mind or morals. The paper will also be enriched with practical essays and literary articles 
from a large corps of contributors and correspondents, (not unknown to the reading public.) men and 
women of the right stamp, who are capable of adding'interestand value to the pages oPany publication. 
Indeed, we are resolved to spare no reasonable effort to render eacli number Useful, Pure, Inter¬ 
esting and Attractive — to make the Rural, in truth, 

A MODEL HOME NEWSPAPER, FOR THE MILLION! 

And our readers need not be reminded that we perform all we promise — and generally with interest. 

In order to enhance its value, each of the various Departments of the Rural vvill receive due 
care and attention. After filling up the Practical, Instructive and Miscellaneous Pages — in which 
each reader may find something adapted to his or her taste — we shall briefly post up to the moment 
of going to press, 

THE LATEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Including a synopsis of all important events, Congressional Proceedings, and Reports of the Grain, 
Provision and Cattle Markets, &c. — thus making it the most complete Agricultural, Family, 
Literary and General Newspaper published in this Country. Remember the New-Yorker runs 
counter to the trashy, immoral, so-called, cheap literary and family papers—that it excludes all 
vulgarity, profanity and quackery—and embraces as great a variety of useful and interesting reading 
matter as is usually given in several ordinary papers. Bear in mind also, that it is not a monthly of 
twelve issues yearly, but 

A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY, OF FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS! 

And gives the proceedings at State and County Fairs, and similar agricultural intelligence, weeks 
and even months (in some instances.) in advance of the monthly journals. 

In conclusion, our best endeavors will, as heretofore, be devoted to the work of furnishing such 
a paper as will prove acceptable to the progressive, moral, right-thinking portion of community. 
And we again invite all who approve its character and objects, to lend their kind offices by introducing 
the Rural to notice and support in their respective localities. Though our main reliance is upon 
the merits of the paper itself, we offer in the annexed Premium List, liberal inducements to all 
disposed to aid in extending its circulation. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE — TWO DOLLARS A TEAK. 

To Clubs and AgentsThree Copies, one year, for ©5—Six copies for ©10-Ten copies for ©15- 
Twenty Copies for ©25, and any additional number at the same rate. Six month subscriptions in 
proportion. Names of subscribers written on the papers, if desired, however largo the club. 

Subscribe Early ! Remember that our terms are in advance — and that at the expiration of 
the time paid for, the paper is stopped, unless the subscription is renewed. Those who wish to begin 

with the new year and volume, siiould subscribe or renew at once, to secure the first number_and 

if agents will forward early, it will enable us to judge in regard to the edition thatmay bo necessary. 

Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be sent by mail at our risk. 

November, 1851. Address D. D. T. AIOOKE, Rochester, N. Y, 

NEW AND LARGER PREMIUMS-FOR 1852! 

The large and rapidly increasing circulation of the Rural New-Yorker induces the proprietcr 
to make slill greater exertions to furnish the best Agricultural and Family Newspaper in America. 
He is also disposed to amply remunerate all who may have ihe kindness to aid in extending its cir¬ 
culation and usefulness, by bringing the paper to notice and support in their various localities. Sat¬ 
isfied with offering more liberal inducements than any other agricultural publisher, he invites your 
attention to the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. Ill, 1852, 


To the person or persons who shall send 11 s the greatest 
number of yearly subscribers to the Rural New-Yorker 
from any one town, in proportion to its population, 
(according to the U. S. Census,) previous to the 1st of May, 
183-2, forwarding payment according to our terms, WE 
WILL SEND THIS NUMBER OR COPIES SO OR¬ 
DERED ANOTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE! 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number of 
yearly subscribers (six month subscriptions to be counted 
proportionally,) within the period aiiove specified, and for¬ 
warding payment according to our terms, we will give a 
Premium of FORTY DOLLARS, in CASH ! 

-2nd. To the person sending the next (second) greatest 
number, within same period, and on like conditions, we 
will give THIRTY DOLLARS, payable in BOOKS or 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, as preferred. 

3d. To the person sending us the next (third) greatest 
number, as above, we will give TWENTY DOLLARS, 
in BOOKS or IMPLEMENTS. 

4th. To the person sending the next (fourth) greatest 
number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN DOLLARS in 
Books or Implements. 

5th. To the person sending us the next (fifth) greatest 
number, as aiiove, we will give TWELVE DOLLARS in 
Books or Implements. 

Cth. To the person sending the next (sixth) greatest num¬ 
ber, as above, we will give EIGHT DOLLARS in Books. 

7th. To the person sending the next (seventh) greatest 
number, FIVE DOLLARS in Books. 

8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th. To each of the five per¬ 
sons sending us the next (8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th,) 
greatest number, THREE DOLLARS in Books. 

[The Books and Implements to he such as may be se¬ 
lected by the persons entitled.J 

PREMIUMS TO TOWN CLUBS! 

In order to aid in establishing Town Agricultural Li¬ 
braries we make the following offer to Town Clubs or 
Socieiies (not competing for our other premiums) whose 
objects are the promotion of improvement in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Sec. , 

1st. We will give a Library worth TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS to the Society sending us the greatest number 
of subscribers within the period and on the conditions 
above specified. 

2nd. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Library Books, to the 
Society sending us the second greatest number, as above. 

3d. TEN DOLLARS, in like manner, to the Society 
sending us the third greatest number, as above. 

We shall keep a correct accouut of the subscribers 
sent us by individuals and Town Societies. After the first 
of February, we will publish as often as once a month, un¬ 
til May, a fist of the principal competitors in the order in 
which they may stand. The premiums will he announced 
as soon after the first of May as possible—probably the 
second week—and paid on the order of those entitled. 

JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

1st. We will give TEN DOLLARS in Cash, to the per¬ 
son who sends us the greatest number of subscribers be¬ 
tween this date and the first of January, 1852. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the very best 
family journals with which we are acquainted. Its me¬ 
chanical execution, its illustrations, and the arrangement 
of its contents are complete. The character of its editori¬ 
als, communications, and selections are of the highest 
order, it must obtain a wide circulation.—[Louisville 
Journal. 

We can recommend nothing better, in its way, to farm¬ 
ers; or to farmer’s good wives; or to all young ladies who 
ever expect to become good wives; or to any and all, of 
whatever sex or age, engaged in rural, economical, and in¬ 
dustrial pursuits, than the Rural New-Yorker.—[Christian 
Herald. 

Take it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of 
the best newspapers published in the country. It has va¬ 
riety and talent, wit, humor and story, and is always a 
welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. We think 
every body ought to take the Rural. It will pay with 
compound interest.—[Penn Yan Democrat. 

Decidedly the host agricultural paper with which we are 
acquainted is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. It is worth 
more than #10 invested in the cheap newspapers of the 
cities. It is a complete Farmer’s Library, and possesses 
sufficient interest to make it valuable for reference hereaf¬ 
ter.—Cattaraugus Sachem. 

It is one of the papers, and no mistake! It is of mam¬ 
moth size, quarto, and got up a little ahead of any other 
weekly in the country.—[Mich. Expositor. 


2nd. SEVEN DOLLARS, in books, to the person send¬ 
ing the second greatest number as above. 

3d. 'I HREE DOLLARS, in Books, to the person send¬ 
ing the third greatest number as above. 

ZW Persons competing for these premiums must mail 
their orders on or before the 31st of December ensuing.— 
They will also bear in mind that the oilier large prizes (ex¬ 
cept those to Town Clubs,) are open to them. 

SPECIFIC FREMIUM3! 

To those who do not compete tor any of the preceding, 
we oiler the following liberal Specific Premiums: 

Eor a remittance of #2, within Ihe time above specified 
we vvill send the New-Yorker one year, and a volume ol 
the Gen. Farmer for either 1849, ’48, ’47 ’40,or ’45, stitched 
and bound suitable for mailing—or, if preferred, a volume 
of the Wool Grower for either 1849, 185U or 1851. 

For #5, as above, three copies of the N ew-Yorker, and 
two volumes of the Farmer or Wool Grower. 

For #10, six copies of the New-Yorker, and an extra 
copy, and a vol. of either the Farmer or Wool Grower. 

For # 15, ten copies of the New-Yorker, and an extra 
copy, and two volumes of either Wool Grower or Farmer 
—or, instead of W. G. or F., a copy of Rodgers’ Scientific 
Agriculture. 

For a remittance for 30 subscribers, or over, according 
to our terms, we will give an extra copy of the Rural, 
Barry’s or Thomas’ Fruit Book, Rodgers’ Scientific Agri¬ 
culture, and 2 vols. of Farmer or Wool Grower—or, a copy 
the Rural and #3 in such Books as may be preferred. 

To every person remitting for 50 subscribers, or over, 
as above, we will give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNA¬ 
BRIDGED DICTIONARY (a #0 work.)—or the same 
amount in such Books as may be preferred. 

ZW In order that Post-Masters, Local Agents, subscri¬ 
bers and others may have a fair and equal chance to ob¬ 
tain the Premiums, traveling agents, post-riders,ami-res¬ 
idents of Rochester are not included in our oilers. 

All competitors for Premiums are expected to adhere 
strictly to the following 

TEEMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year. Three Copies, one year, 
for ©5—Six Copies for ©10—Ten Copies for ©15- 
Twenty Copies for ©25, and any additional innr 
her at the same rate. Six month subscriptions 
in proportion. Names of subscribers written on 
th papers, if dssired, however large the club. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number. Those 
who wish to begin with the new volume, should send in 
their orders at once to secure the first number; and if 
agents generally will remit early, it will enable us to judge 
in regard to the edition that may he necessary. 

{("ip” Specimen numbers, prospectuses, &c., furnished 
free to all disposed to compete for our Premiums, or lend 
a portion of influence in behalf of the paper. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 

Address to D. D. T. M00PJ3, 

November 1, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 


We have before us a pictorial number of Moore’s Rural ( 
New-Yorker, a paper valuable for its numerous illustra- ( 
tions. and for its fidelity as an organ of the country —its < 
peculiar interests and pursuits. * * * r i'jj e best ( 

feature of the Rural New-Yorker is the fact that it lays a ( 
mass of agricultural knowledge within the reacli of its ( 
readers. Mr. Moore ought to make a fortune out of his s 
Journal, and we trust he will, for he is helping to make \ 
the fortune of the country. We bid him “God Speed.” ) 
—Ohio Statesman. ) 

We think it a model paper for the farmer’s family,and of ? 
a kind much more likely to he generally patronised, than i 
those purely agricultural. If we were to start a peri- ( 
odical again, it would be in imitation of the Rural New- < 
Yorker.—[American Agriculturist. < 

We have been a faithful reader of the closing volume, ) 
and must say that we know of no paper which comes ) 
nearer to our ideal of what a Rural and Family paper ) 
should he, than the “Rural New-Yorker.”—[Adrian ) 
(Mich.) Watch Tower. ) 

We say again, this Rural New-Yorker Is as interesting < 
a paper as can be found in the State or Union. This is no < 
puff, but our real sentiment, and expressed because it is ( 
justly demanded.—Sackett’s Harbor Observer. V 

Mr. Moore gets up the best paper of its class in the ; 
Union.—Chardon (O.) Democrat. ) 

The Rural New-Yorker may be set down as the best ) 
Farmer’s Journal in the land.—Mich. School Miscellany. ) 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 

A WEEKLY HOME NEWSPAPER, 

Designed for both Country and Town Residents. 
CONDUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

ASSISTED BY 

J. H. BIXBY, L. WETHEREDL, and IT. C. WHITE. 

Contributors and Correspondents: 

L. B. Lanoworthy, || Chester Dewey, ll. d., 


William Garbutt, 

S. P. Chapman, 
David Ely, 

Myron Adams, 

II. P. Norton, 

T. C. Peters, 

F. W. Day, 

T. E. Wetmore, 

R. B. Warren, 
Archibald Stone, 


M. M. Rodoers, m. d. 
.1. Clement, 

D. W. Ballou, Jr., 

R. G. Pardee, 

I. II II.DRETH, 

Jas. II. Watts, 

W. II. Bristol. 

Wm. T. Kennedy, 

S. Luther, 

D. D. Wiiitino. 


And numerous others—practical, scientific, and literary 
writers—whose names arc necessarily omitted. 

The Rural New-Yorker is designed to lie unique and 
beautiful in appearance, and unsurpassed in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents. Its conductors earnestly labor 
to make it a Reliable Guide on the important Practical 
Subjects connected with the business of those whose inter¬ 
ests it advocates. It embraces more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Literary and News Matter 
—interspersed with many approprTate'a»u! handsome en¬ 
gravings—than any other paper published in this Country. 


e s jso<;eckss and oiPjeovruruiN'ir. 
THE N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the proper time we duly set forth 
the meritorious portion, the bright side, of 
the last Annual Fair of the ^T. Y. State 
Agricultural Society,—but have been\some- 
what derelict, as impartial journalists, in 
speaking of the opposite —- of matters 
which gave a sombre shade to the other¬ 
wise complete and most magnificent agri¬ 
cultural exhibition ever held in this country. 
But now that the smoke has somewhat sub-’ 
sided, and those who had more or less 
cause of complaint have become cool and 
dispassionate, we propose to ofFer a few 
suggestions in regard to the future man¬ 
agement of the Society, and more especi¬ 
ally of its Fairs. In doing this, however, 
we'may remark, in the outset, that we have 
only the welfare of the Society, its mem¬ 
bers and community in view—having no 
personal animosities to gratify, friends to 
defend, or enemies to condemn. We have 
ever looked upon the Socieiv as a noble, 
and, rightly managed, most beneficent in¬ 
stitution—and trust it has not yet reached 
the zenith of its glory and usefulness. But 
we believe the time has- arrived when an 
essential reform in, or division of the Soci¬ 
ety, is demanded; and, so believing, it be¬ 
comes our duty to enter upon the discus¬ 
sion of a question of great importance to 
those whose interests we advocate—tliepro- 
duefng classes. 

Our State Society stands first among all 
the organizations in America dedicated to 
the promotion of Rural Improvement. It 
has acquired a high name and enviable rep¬ 
utation, not only throughout, our own land, 
but in foreign countries. Its decisions have 
been regarded as high authority, and its 
Transactions annually form a volume of 
great interest and importance. Hence it 
has a character, a well earned reputation, 
to sustain at home and abroad—and it is 
alike the duty of its officers and members 
to see that its good name is not tarnished, 
nor its influence impaired, by neglect or 
inattention. While stimulating others to 
improvement, they should endeavor from 
year to year, to exhibit some progress in 
the measures adopted for the adv ancement 
of the Society and its objects—so watching 
and attending to its executive management 
and public exhibitions as to guard against 
error and insure increased usefulness to 
community. Example is the most effective 
of all preaching. 

The Fairs of the Society have become 
very popular. They are attended by tens 
of thousands more than heretofore, inclu¬ 
ding many of the most intelligent men, of 
all professions, from distant States and the 
British Provinces—men whose opinions are 
formed upon experience and sound judg¬ 


ment, and who discover, though they may 
not publicly proclaim, any deficiences in the 
decisions of awarding committees, or in the 
management of the Society itself. The 
roll of members, exhibitors and competitors 
has also increased in proportion—thus add' 
ing, annually, to the responsibility and la 
bors of officers, committees, &c. This re¬ 
quires commensurate “ progress and im¬ 
provement” in the management of the 
Society—including the exercise of wisdom, 
discretion and sound judgment in its execu¬ 
tive councils, and the most perfect system, 
order and efficiency on the part of all en¬ 
gaged in carrying out its regulations, and 
thereby accomplishing the noble objects of 
the institution. Indeed, with the utmost 
attention and efficiency in every depart¬ 
ment, it will hereafter be difficult to give 
general satisfaction, even with no increase 
of members, exhibitors and spectators at 
the Annual Fairs;—and, should the pat¬ 
ronage of the Society continue to increase 
iu future, as it has in past years, it will be 
impossible, without more time and different 
arrangements, for the officers and commit¬ 
tees to discharge their duties in a manner 
satisfactory to either the public or them¬ 
selves. The numerous, and in many in¬ 
stances well founded, complaints in regard 
to the oversight, neglect, and unfairness or 
ignorance, of both officers and judges at 
the last Fair, abundantly sustain us in this 
assertion. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
oversights and errors of the past, except 
so far as may be necessary as a warning 
and guide for the future—and perhaps the 
best time and place for such a review would 
be at the next Annual Meeting of the So¬ 
ciety. We hope that meeting will be fully, 
even numerously, attended by delegates 
from all parts of the State, and that indi¬ 
vidual members will take an active part in 
its proceedings. Exhibitors who know the 
necessity of reform —who complain of in¬ 
justice, and see where changes for the bet¬ 
ter can be made—should not only be pres¬ 
ent, but participate in the discussion of sueh 
plans and suggestions as may be presented 
for consideration. That is the best place 
to talk, as well as vote; and we trust all 
who feel aggrieved, yet have the welfare of 
the Society and community in view, will 
resort to a remedy so appropriate and effi¬ 
cacious. If it is desired to divide the So¬ 
ciety, making two distinct organizations, one 
for the East and another lor the West, the 
question should be fully and freely discuss¬ 
ed and the proper action taken on that oc¬ 
casion. And so of questions relative Lo the 
Premium List, Judges, Fairs, &c., the an¬ 
nual meeting is the place to speak and Act 
— calmly and judiciously. There is cer¬ 
tainly no objection —indeed it is well and 
necessary—to discuss these questions before 
hand, at home and in the agricultural and 
other journals; but what we desire to im¬ 
press upon the friends of reform and effi¬ 
cient management is, the importance of at¬ 
tending and taking part in the deliberations 
and discussions of the annual meeting. 

We speak only for ourselves, and would 
not follow public opinion. But from past 
observation, present indications, (and we 
might add imprecations,) and the express- 
sionsof those whose judgment and experi¬ 
ence entitle their opinions to great weight, 
we arc convinced that the Fairs must be 
conducted differently from what they have 
been heretofore—or the Society must lose 
power and popularity, or be divided. For 
example, we believe that unless greater 
wisdom and liberality shall be exercised in 
making out the Premium List, and the ap¬ 
pointment of Judges thereupon — rendering 
the former more liberal and acceptable to 


the mass of cultivators, manufacturers and 
inventors of the State, and the latter more 
capable and efficient—the interest in, and 
influence and usefulness of, the Society 
must diminish, rather than be sustained or 
increased, from year to year. The correct¬ 
ness of this opinion may be doubted, but 
were it necessary, we think sufficient evi¬ 
dence could be adduced to sustain it beyond 
question. We need only refer to the hun¬ 
dreds of exhibitors at the last Fair—men 
who had labored hard, traveled far, and ex¬ 
pended much time and no little money, in 
order to contribute to the variety, interest 
and value of the show — whose articles (in 
some cases not inferior to .any others in their 
classes,) were not examined, if seen at all 
by the j udges, and of course not even alluded 
to in their reports! Yet there are reasons 
for this result, which exonerate the officers 
and committees from much of the censure 
bestowed upon their devoted heads. Not 
that there was no negligence, &c, for there 
was in some departments—but the immense 
concourse of spectators, and limited time 
allowed for examinations by committees, 
prevented anything like justice being done. 
We know some judges were faithful, so far 
as they knew—for we met a gentleman on 
the ground, (who had been picked up and 
made chairman of an important committee,) 
in search of articles on his hook, who hon¬ 
estly remarked that he knew no more about 
some of the things of which he .vas to judge 
than a bear about crockery! They were 
worse than Greek to him, for he had pur¬ 
sued the classics in old Yale! With such, 
judges, we do not wonder at the general 
and loud complaints of competitors. 

—But we have already written more 
than was intended, and not l’eached some 
matters pertinent to the subject. We de¬ 
signed, after speaking of objections, to offer 
suggestions for the consideration of the So- 
ciety and its members, but a mere allusion 
to one or two items must suffice. In our 
view the prizes offered should be more lib¬ 
eral, and judiciously equalized. One branch 
of rural skill and industry should not re¬ 
ceive the precedence in amount and 
number of premiums, over others equally 
hnportant. The list of premiums ought 
to be carefully revised and improved upon 
each year, by adding such items as experi¬ 
ence and the spirit of the age suggest.— 
For example, the subject of Flax Cotton, is 
one of great interest, just now—and if it 
can be produced in this State, well and 
profitably, it will ere long add immensely 
to the wealth, and promote the indepen¬ 
dence of our people. It strikes us that the 
Society, possessing abundant means, might 
very properly offer large prizes for essays 
upon and experiments in the culture and 
manufacture of the article. And so of 
many other things In order to make the 
necessary corrections and additions,it would 
be well to have the premium list discussed, 
or entirely made out, at the annual meeting. 

The appointment of committees is a mat¬ 
ter which requires unusual care, for upon 
their attention, discretion and wisdom, the 
life and prosperity of the Society depend. 
And in order to insure their attendance, 
and a proper discharge of their duties, we 
think a per diem compensation should be 
allowed to all judges—especially in the 
principal and most laborious departments. 
And we believe many of the agricultural 
implements and machines, should be tho¬ 
roughly tested, under the direction of the 
judges, previous to or during the holding 
of the Fair. Take, for example, Grain 
Reapers and Drills, among the most useful 
and important articles for farmers,—in the 
invention and perfection of which ingenious 
mechanics have expended thousands—upon 


which the Society only offer paper premi¬ 
ums, while for articles of little or no value 
medals or money are awarded. W e sub¬ 
mit that, even if a diploma is the only pre 
mium given, such articles should be tested 
under the observation of competent judges, 
and not hastily decided upon, by persons 
who have never seen them in operation.— 
Awards made at hap-haz'ard are a mockery 
—discreditable and injurious to the Society, 
and unjust to the competitor. 

A suggestion here. The idea is preva¬ 
lent that while the directors of the Society 
exercise great economy in their premiums, 
and neglect the interest and comfort of the 
“ upper ten hundred thousand ” who at¬ 
tend its Fairs—t'ie producers of our wealth 
and the very levers of “progress and im¬ 
provement ” in agriculture and its kindred 
arts and sciences—too much money is ex 
pended to entertain themselves and distin¬ 
guished strangers. An acquaintance from 
the west, who ranks in the latter class—a 
superior farmer, and not unknown in the 
halls of legislation — respectfully declined 
to eat, drink or ride at the expense of the 
Society, assigning as a reason that its funds 
should be expended in legitimately promo¬ 
ting the objects of its organization. Some 
think, and we are among the number, that 
had a portion of the “ lionizing fund ” been 
expended in sprinkling the streets near, 
and grounds of, the late Fair, the change 
would not only have redounded to the 
comfort and convenience of tens of thou¬ 
sands, but the Society would ere long have 
received a large dividend in return for a 
measure so judicious. And we are inclined 
to believe the dividend would be still great¬ 
er, had the remainder of the fund been ex¬ 
pended in the payment of committee-men 
for their time and services, and in testing 
machinery, &c. 

But we must leave the subject for the 
present. We may resume its discussion, 
and meantime invite the views and opin¬ 
ions of others. 

RURAL OBSERVATIONS. 

“ Writers are too general iti what they sav— 
not minute and scientific enough.” — Rural, Oct. 
23. 

Writings on Agricultural subjects must 
ordinarily be either Theoretical or Practical. 
The former are necessarily more general in 
their character; the latter should be par 
ticular. I have chosen the above quotation 
as a foundation for a few remarks. The 
thought has often occurred to me before. 

Theoretical dissertations on most subjects 
are of little comparative value, unless the 
theory be derived from experience, facts, 
or practical illustrations. Theories, there¬ 
fore, to be practically useful must rather be 
inferences, or corolaries, than propositions. 
The former are generally true, the latter 
may not be. 

Experience, i. e. practice, or practical ex¬ 
periment, requires particular detail. Exper¬ 
iments, being designed to settle disputed 
points, or to discover new truths, should be 
made with care, and stated with precision. 
All the circumstances of the case should be 
taken into account, and stated in the result. 

But lest I too should be accused of beino- 

O 

“too general,” I will illustrate my meaning 
by an example. Suppose a farmer wishes 
to test the value of a certain kind of ma¬ 
nure on a field of grain? It would not 
answer any practical purpose so far as set¬ 
tling any disputed question might be con¬ 
cerned, to apply the manure to the whole 
field without regard to circumstances. He 
should consider the character of the soil 
and of the subsoil, whether they were the 
same in all parts, or different in different 
parts of the field; whether the manure was 
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applied one time, or at different times; and 
how it operated on the different kinds of 
soil. Further, certain portions of his field 
should be left without manure; and the re¬ 
sult in each case particularly stated. Let a 
similar course be pursued iu all cases of 
experiment, and the consequence would be 
that much valuable information would be 
saved to the world. 

Before I close, allow me to say a few 
words on the subject of Energy and Ex¬ 
perience. In doing this I may perhaps be 
permitted to extract and abridge from an 
article that I recently published in one of 
our village papers. The energy of our 
citizens is competent to almost anything, 
but something more than energy is needed 
by the tiller of the soil. Energy requires 
to be directed by judgment and skill; and 
that skill must in a great measure be the 
result of experience. Experience, howev¬ 
er, is not only a thorough teacher, but of¬ 
ten an expensive one, especially when every 
individual is under the necessity of learning 
everything by his own experience. Human 
life is too short and too valuable, to be 
wholly spent in experiment. Hence the 
necessity of learning from the experience 
of others ? Hence, too, the necessity of 
particular accuracy in experiments. 

Energy is mechanical power—Experi¬ 
ence is science. The fruits of energy are 
seen, not only in the prosperity of our coun¬ 
try, but also in the “ signs of decay ” which 
are heard of in different quarters. The 
former are the positive, the latter, the neg¬ 
ative fruits. The latter cannot be prevent¬ 
ed but by an enlightened experience. Wit¬ 
ness the frequent complaints of farmers, 
that come to us from various quarters, that 
their lands are “ worn out,” “ exhausted,” 
&c., and that “ manure seems inadequate 
to the wants of the soil.” These are the 
negative fruits of energy which can only 
be prevented by science and experience. 

Now let us look at the fruits of the lat¬ 
ter. Large tracts of land in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, &c., have been so ex¬ 
hausted by continued cropping, as to be in¬ 
capable of producing more than two or 
three bushels of corn per acre. Portions 
of these lands, have within a few years, 
been purchased by men who have added 
science and experience to energy, and are 
now made to produce 25 to 30 bushels of 
wheat, or 50 to 60 bushels of corn per acre; 
and lands that were purchased for three to 
five dollars per acre, are now worth thirty 
to fifty 1 

Farmers, let your energy be directed by 
science, and enlightened experience. h. 

Down East, Nov., 1851. 

ONONDAGA SALT-PACKING PORK. 

Onondaga salt—Prejudice against its use—Its fal¬ 
lacy — Compared with Foreign kinds—Cause of 
failure itt keeping meats—I low salt penetrates— Rs 
operation mechanical—Safely in using enough and 
a little more. 

A good many persons indulge prejudices 
against Onondaga salt, as a preservative of 
meats, and will even pay an extravagant 
price for the Turks Island, and other im 
ported varieties, rather than risk the use of 
our homee manufactured article. That this 
is pure prejudice, there can be no doubt 
for millions of barrels of pork have been 
cured with the latter, and stood all the vicis¬ 
situdes of Northern and Southern climates, 
and better, to the last pound, never graced 
a family dinner pot, or basin of beans. 

An analysis, recently made by that able 
chemist, Lewis C. Beck, of the best for¬ 
eign, and solar made Onondaga, shows it 
to contain less foreign and insoluble mat¬ 
ters, than the imported, and two parts in a 
thousand more pure salt. It is true that 
sometimes failures occur, but it is ofeener 
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k wing to stinting the quantity than any 
fcer cause. Packers are often deceived; 
* same bulk of our salt does not weigh 
• near as much as the foreign, but in a coun 
! try where salt is often purchased for one 
\ dollar per barrel, there can be no excuse 
. for restricting the quantity. 

We have often known meat to sour and 
! sometimes spoil, put down with the coarse, 

* imported salt, and that too, apparently with- 
| out any perceptible cause, there being a 
; surplhs undissolved in the barrels. Single 
layers of pork in a barrel will sometimes 
■ be^affocted, while the rest is perfectly sweet, 

^ which may have originated by the top close 
) packing of the layers when warm and soft, 

) whereby it became a solid mass, impene- 
) trable by the salt or brine. Some people 
' suppose salt to be gifted by some occult 
| power of locomotion, n r some gimlet pow- 
> er to thread its way, tr some instinct to 
) penetrate, whether put in actual contact 
i with the material or not 
) Now there is no secret, nor no great n- 
) tricacy in the penetration, or diffusion of 
> of salt through meats. It is simply a me- 
> chanical operation; being much heavier 
> than the juices, it displaces them, and takes 
j their place simply by gravity, and salt put 
> under meat never penetrates further than 
j capilliary attraction acts; therefore the true 
: policy in packing is, plenty of salt in actual 
contact with every piece, and on top rather 
than under. 

It is always safe to put enough salt 
through all parts of the barrel, and a little 
more than enough on the top, and if not 
too close packed, we will endorse its safety, 
and agree to eat the last piece. 

STEAM FOR COOKING FOOD, &c.-INQUIRY. 

Eds. Rural: — I wish to know if a sim¬ 
ple and cheap boiler, made of heavy tin, 
Russia sheet iron, or copper, and placed in 
a common cook stove and large enough to 
hold from four to six pailsful, will generate 
steam sufficient to cook food for hoes in a 
steam box of the capacity of three or four 
barrels, placed contiguous to the stove.— 
Can water be heated in an open vessel 
sufficiently hot to scald hogs, by conveying 
steam from such a boiler to the water in a 
pipe?—and could Indian meal, which 
when wet inclines to settle, be cooked by 
steam in a tight box, where it could not be 
stirred up? or could it be cooked in an 
open vessel, where it could be conveniently 
stirred up? 

One object I wish to accomplish, aside 
from the great saving of cooked over un¬ 
cooked food for hogs, <fec., is, economy of 
fuel and compactness of apparatus. An¬ 
other object—a convenient arrangement 
for scalding hogs, where the water can be 
tempered by the thermometer and used in 
the same vessel *fchere heated. If you or 
any of your subscribers can give a plan to 
meet the above case, you will confer a fa¬ 
vor on the subscriber and perhaps many 
others. I have seen plans and descriptions 
of .steaming operations which are altogeth¬ 
er too expensive for my purpose—some¬ 
thing to meet the wants of the great body 
of small farmers is the desideratum sought 
for. Moses Kingsley. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov., 1831. 

Remarks. —If our correspondent wishes 
to perform his boiling and steaming opera¬ 
tions upon an economical plan, it is quite 
plain that ]iis project cannot succeed, as the 
whole question resolves itself into the cost 
of fuel. In his suggestions he proposes to 
use the ordinary cook stove, and it is im¬ 
possible by means of the ordinary pot holes 
to expose heating surface enough to make 
steam as fast as will be required, at any rate, 
without a monstrous consumption and loss 
of fuel. We have seen cauldron kettles, 
well set and with tight covers, answer the 
purpose very well. 

Indian meal in a mush, and roots are 
readily steamed and cooked in a wooden 
vessel, with an ordinary tight cover with¬ 
out stirring or any particular care. Water 
for scalding and all domestic purposes is also 
produced with a good apparatus. 

The cheapest and best constructed heater 
that we have seen was made by Gordon 
Farmer, of Mohawk, Herkimer Co., a de¬ 
scription and cut of which was given in No. 
17 of our first volume. It is a boiler with 
the feed pipes, safety valve and steam pipes, 
constructed in a box stove. It is econom¬ 
ical in-the use of fuel, and furnished for 
thirty dollars, with the necessary’ pipe for : 
steaming. t 


WORKMEN WANTED. 

Farmers! give us your experience on 
all the subjects that you are most conver¬ 
sant with. During the somnolency of farm 
labors, and the long wakeful winter even¬ 
ings, you will have leisure for posting up 
the affairs of the past year—for comment¬ 
ing upon the peculiarities and vicissitudes 
of the season—the success of failure of 
particular crops—invasion and depredation 
of insects, and the prevalence of diseases, 
that affect the interests of all. 

There is no one so low in the scale of in¬ 
telligence, but knows some one fact that 
the majority of his fellows do not—some 
operation of nature that he has observed, 
or some better manner of accomplishing 
some desirable object, than is usually pur¬ 
sued. We repeat, there is no one so poor in 
intellect—so barren in ideas,—but that on 
applying the force pump to his knowledge- 
box, he will find something new and val¬ 
uable—often something original and stri- 
. king. 

We have heard of the man of one idea; 
we should like to find him; he would be a 
rara avis in this country of the universal 
dissemination of knowledge—this land of 
free inquiry — this age of invention, re¬ 
search and do-about-as you’ve-a-mind-to,— 
tied to no system or usage to trammel his 
practice’ or ideas. 

These facts existing, we wonder that far¬ 
mers— intelligent, observing, improving, go- 
ahead farmers — successful husbandmen, 
whose whole souls are devoted to the im¬ 
provement of their minds and soils and 
their produce—are not willing and active 
in coming out and dispensing their knowl¬ 
edge and experience to their brethren. 

Our columns are open, and our assistants 
ready and willing to copy, put. in the slops, 
and correct orthography, if needed — to 
comb-out and pomatum up sound thoughts 
and valuable suggestions, if they happen 
to be expressed so homely a manner. No 
one, or one hundred heads, can know it all, 
and without the help of correspondents, 
and a combination of a great and general 
observation of the working of nature, how 
c: n we aririve at the truth—the secrets of 
the great arcana? We want to combine with 
our humble selves, one hundred mental co¬ 
workers and assistants, in the great work 
we have commenced, which, with the as¬ 
sistance we expect after the first of Janua¬ 
ry, with a blessing, we will make the wel¬ 
kin ring with the Rural and its excellen¬ 
cies. 

PREPARATION OF BINES FOR MANURE- 

In addition to the information upon pre¬ 
paring and using bones for manure, in a 
recent number of the Rural, we copy from 
the Journal of Agriculture the experience 
of Levi Bartlett, of Warner, N. H. It 
is one of a series of valuable papers on 
Manures, which" he is contributing to that 
paper." He says: 

Having within the past twelve years em¬ 
ployed many cart-loads of old bones on my 
farm, I will give the result of my experience, 
and the different processes to which I have 
resorted to make them available. The first 
bones I made use of (twelve years ago,) 
consisted of horn-piths from the tannery. 
These were scattered over a piece of green 
sward and plowed in with a coat of course 
manure. The ground was planted with 
potatoes. The next spring the plow turned 
up the same piths which were found to be 
as “sound as a roach.” The field was 
sown with oats, and alter finishing off with 
the harrow, all the piths remaining on the 
surface were collected and carried off.— 
These, with some others, were spread upon 
sward land and plowed under the sod with 
a dressing of green manure,—the land 
planted with corn. The ensuing spring, 
sowed with wheat and grass seed, the field 
being prepared for sowing by the use of 
the cultivator and harrow without disturb¬ 
ing the sod. In the fall of ’49 this land 
was plowed after being mowed eight years. 
The small piths had considerably decom¬ 
posed, but those from oxen and old cows" 
were nearly as sound as when plowed in 
some ten years previous; and 1 have no 
doubt but that fragments of them will be 
visible in the soil a half a century hence. 

My next attempt was to break them up 
with hand hammers, a slow and discoura¬ 
ging process. The broken bones—a cart¬ 
load or two—were mixed with moist ashes 
laid in a heap for about a couple of weeks, 
then spread upon the land from a cart and 
plowed in, an application which has exhib¬ 
ited most favorable results. 

My next experiment with bones and horn 
piths was to boil them in a strong ley of 
sulphate of potash. An hour’s boiling 
would reduce piths to a pulp, and two or 


three hours would dissolve the leg and oth¬ 
er hard bones of cattle and horses. I think 
this boiling fixed the ammonia of the gela¬ 
tine and likewise converted the oil or fat of 
the bones to a soap The whole was mixed 
with muck and made a capital compost.— 
The bone was as fine and white as flour, a 
sample of which I forwarded at the time, 
to Dr. Jickson. When the farmer has a 
large kettle set in an out-building, this per¬ 
haps may be an economical way of pre¬ 
paring bones for immediate use. The sul¬ 
phate potash, I presume, can be procured 
at a cheap rate at some of the chemical 
works near Boston. Or the ley may be 
made from ashes and oil of vitriol mixed 
with it. 

I next used strong caustic ley such as is 
employed in making soap. I filled a 40 
gallon* kettle in an out-room with the ley 
and bones. Soon after the boiling com¬ 
menced there was a great escape of ammo¬ 
nia—the caustic ley claimed the carbonic 
acid, the ammonia was set free, and pene¬ 
trated every part of the house from the 
cellar to the garret. Probably mostol the 
ammonia of the gelatine was lost; besides 
it took two or three times as long to disin¬ 
tegrate the bones as it did when the sul¬ 
phate was used. However, the dissolved 
bone and the coarse soap mixed with other 
materials made an admirable compost. 

My next trial was with a cart-load of 
horn-piths, which were piled up in layers 
with dry wood and the whole heap set on 
fire. When- the pile was burned down the 
piths could be very expeditiously pounded 
into a coarse powder. The shrinkage was 
very great, the cart-load of piths only ma¬ 
king about two barrels of “ bone ash.”— 
There was also an entire loss of all the or¬ 
ganic portions—oil, gelatine, scraps of hide 
and the hair. 

Sometime in July last, I filled a barrel 
with alternate layers of bones, horn piths, 
and unleached a^hes, and then poured on 
three buckets of putrid urine, to promote 
heat or fermentation. In a few weeks the 
smaller bones were so tar decomposed as 
to be readily cut with a knife. The bones 
were from the remains of a horse that had 
been blanching for two years; they were 
perfectly dry, as also were the piths. They 
ought to have been boiled in water a short 
time, or thoroughly soaked, before mixing 
with the ashes. 

My impression now is, that the following 
is the most economical method, for the gen¬ 
erality of farmers to take in preparing 
bones for use:—Boil them for a short time, 
and while hot mix them with unleached 
ashes, the whole to be covered with loam 
or muck to retain the heat and absorb the 
ammonia which will be set free. A few 
months’ time would be sufficient to decom¬ 
pose them, and during the operation a large 
amount of nitrate of potash (salt petre) 
would be forme d, and probably phosphate 
of potash, a more soluble phosphate than 
that of lime. Though no doubt where 
bones are to be used on a large scale, first 
grinding or breaking them and dissolving 
them in sulphuric acid, or steaming them, 
as is lately practised in England, is the bet¬ 
ter way. Farmers near qur manufacturing 
villages, tan yards or slaughter houses, 
might procure large quantities of bones. 

S./ine may think it poor business, this 
picking up old bones, but the command 
“ Gather up the fragments that nothing be 
lost,” is as obligatory now as when given 
eighteen hundred years ago, and it “ought 
to be engraved on the thresholds and lin¬ 
tels of every farm house in the land,” that 
old bones can again be worked into new 
ones, as well as old gold or silver coin into 
new eagles and dollars, and at a greater 
profit too. 

IMPR3VEMENT OF STOCK. 

The Pittsfield Culturist remarking on 
the benefits of Farmers’ Clubs, and the in¬ 
troduction of improved cattle, says: 

We have sometimes watched the results 
of ihe introduction of a single animal.— 
Some man would perhaps pay a hundred 
or two or three hundred dollars for a sin¬ 
gle creature. Many of his neighbors would 
ell him a tool and hold his views and plans 
up as subjects of ridicule. Look at the 
stock in that vicinity a few years afterwards. 
In the place of small lop-horned, parti col¬ 
ored oxen, worth sixty to eighty dollars, 
you find a different race, more highly prized 
and better cared for, worth from eighty to 
a hundred and fifty dollars. You find the 
same difference in the cows. Look at the 
young cattle. They are so large you fear 
to call them yearlings; other marks tell you 
they cannot be two-year-olds. By better 
blood to start with, and probably a little 
better care, one year has been saved. One 
eye, cast a single moment on the change, 
will convince you that the man who intro¬ 
duced that kind of stock first into the place, 
was a public benefactor, and that the ad¬ 
vantages to the community have been ten 
times the cost of the animal. 

Fences— Visit these, and when out of 
line, straighten them up, so that the winter 
winds and snows may not snap the posts 
and rails. Where a few stones are leaning 
in the wall, reset them, or the heavy frosts 
in spiing will be likely to throw down many 
feet .—New England Farmer. 
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PREMIUMS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 21, 1852- 


management of farms. 

For the best cultivated Farm of not less than 50 
acres, exclusive of wood land and wastejand, re¬ 
gard being had to the quantity and quality of pro¬ 
duce, the manner and expense of cultivation, and 
the actual products: Silver plate, value $50; 2d, 
$40; 3d, $20. 

For the best arranged Cheese Dairy House and buildings, 
Silver Cup, value #50. 

To be accompanied with plan and elevation of 
buildings, full details of the expense attending the 
erection, and a full description of its arrangement, 
and the advantages claimed for it. 

Fo» the best arranged Butter Dairy House and buildings, 
Silver Cup, value ©50. 

Same conditions as to Cheese Dairy buildings. 

BUTTER. 

For the best 3 tubs or firkins of butter at winter meeting, 
Cup, value #15. Second best 3 tubs or firkins of butter, 
Cu^i, value #.'0. 


Best 3 cheese, Cup, value #15. Second best 3 cheese, 
Cup, value #10. 

To he accompanied with a particular statement 
of the manufacture and preservation of the Butter 
or Cheese. 

DRAINING. 

Best experiment in draining, Cup, value #30; second do 
Cup, value #20; third do Cup, value #10. 

1st. Statement of the situation of the land pre¬ 
vious to the commencement of the process ; the 
kind and condition of soil. 

2d. The method pursued, with a particular ac¬ 
count of the expense. 

3d. The result and increased value of the land, 
if any. 

ESSAYS AND REPORTS. 

The Society, desirous of encouraging inquiries 
and investigations connected with the Science of 
Agriculture, and being aware how little is known 
with regard to some of the fundamental principles 
of Agriculture, solicits essays, and articles on the 
following subjects: 

EXPERIMENTS WITH WHEAT. 

The Society offers a premium (plate of the value 
of $25,) for an approved report founded on actual 
exepriment and observation, on the comparative 
enrliness, productiveness and profits of the different 
varieties of wheut generally sown, or of any new 
and superior varieties. 

The premium will be continued for more than 
one year, unless in 1851, papers are received which 
may be considered satisfactory. 

(The executive committee desire to induce far¬ 
mers to acquire a more perfect knowledge of the 
varieties of grain most profitable for cultivation on 
various soils and in different sections of the State. 
Competitors must sow at least one bushel of each 
variety, and are desired to turn their attention to 
those varieties most valuable, so ns to test their 
productiveness, earliness of ripening, &c., and to 
such new varieties as may in these respects be like¬ 
ly to be more valuable than those in common use. 
The seed of each quality to be as equal as possible; 
and the experiment conducted with care and accu¬ 
racy, and on a field of uniform soil and condition, 
and samples of the grain, both in the straw and 
shelled, to be furnished at the rooms of the Socie¬ 
ty-) 
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MANAGEMENT OF COMPOST MANURES. 

Plate of th value of $20, for an approved report 
on the management of a compost heap, which, 
when npplied in the ordinary course of manage¬ 
ment. has proved a profitable auxiliary to or substi¬ 
tute for the regular manure produced on the farm. 

[Report must state the substances employed, the 
craps to which npplied, the nature of the land and 
its previous condition, and the results of its appli¬ 
cation.] 

The attention of competitors is directed not only 
to the use of such substances as may be found on 
the farm itself, as vegetable refuse, peat, marl, the 
mud of ponds, ditches, and scrapings of roads, &c., 
but to such foreign substances as he may have been 
able to mix with the matter of the heaps, and which 
have been found to add to their quality and useful¬ 
ness, such as the offal of shambles and fishing sta¬ 
tions, refuse matters from manufactories, suit bit¬ 
terns, and any other substances rendered available 
as a manure. 

PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

Plate of the value of $20 for nn approved report 
of the value of Phosphate of Lime ns a fertilizer, 
its manner of preparation, quantity used per acre, 
crops to which best adapted, and the results from 
actual experiments. 

AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

For the most approved work on farm husbandry 
generally, adapted to popular use, Silver Cup, vnl- 
ue $100, (or money if preferred,) the work not to 
exceed 200 pages, duodecimo. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Best crop of wheat, not less than two acres, nor less 
than 40 bushels per acre, #20: 2d do, 15; 3d do, 5 

Rest crop of spring wheat, not less than two acres, 30 
bushels, #15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of Indian corn, not less than 2 acres, to he 
shelled and weighed between 20th Dec. and 5th Jan., 80 
bushels, #20; 2d do, 15; 3d do, 8. 

Best crop cf barley, not less than 2 acres, 40 bushels, 
#15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of rye. not less than 2 acres 35 bushels, #15; 
2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of oats, not loss than 2 acres, 70 bushels, #15; 
2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of buckwheat, not less than 1 acre, 25 bushels, 
#111; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of peas, not less than 1 acre, 25 bushels, #10; 
2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of beans, not less than 1 acre, 25 bushels, #10; 
2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of potatoes, of good table quality, not less 
than 1 acre, 200 bushels, ©15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of potatoes, not less than 1 acre, as to quantity, 
300 bushels, #15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5 . 

Best crop of ruta bagas, not less than 1 acre, 60 lbs. es¬ 
timated a bushel, 800 bushels, #10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. 

Best crop of sugar beets, not less than half an acre, 60 
lbs. to the b-.-shel, 400 bushels, #8; 2d do, 0; 3d do, 4. 

Best crop of carrots, not less than half an acre, 00 lbs. 
to the bushel, 400 bushels, #8; 2d do, 6; 3d do, 4. 

Best crop of mangel wurtzel, not less than half an acre, 
00 lbs to the bushel, 4000 bushels, #8; 2d do, 0; 3d do, 4. 

Best £ acre of madder, with method of cultivation and 
preparation for market, #10. 

Best acre of corn fodder with account of cultivation and 
pteeervation,#C; 2d do, 3. 

Best half acre of hops, with full account as last, #5; 2d 
do, 3. 

Best acre of flax, same account, #10; 2d do, 5. 

Best half acre of tobacco, same account, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best acre of broom corn, #10; 2d do, 5, 

Best acre of clover seed, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best acre of timothy seed, #5; 2d do, 3. 


FRUIT. 

For the best new seedling variety of winter apples, of de¬ 
cidedly superior quality, and valuable for exportation- 
one dozen specimens to be exhibited—together with a 
history of the origin, a description of the growth, char¬ 
acter and habits of the tree, and the growing of the 
fruit; such fruit to be adjudged by the committee as of 
the first character for orchard purposes, and equal to the 
best variety now cultivated, and superior at least in one 
particular,—Diploma. 

The above new seedling variety to be sent toB. 
P. Johnson, Secretary, Agricultural Rooms, Alba¬ 
ny, before the third Wednesday of January, 1852, 
for eexainination. 

AN EXHIBITION OF WINTER FRUITS, 

will be had at the Annua] Meeting on the third 
Wednesday in January, 1852. It is desired that 
a full exhibition should be made from every eounty 
in the State; and that a statement of the soil on 
which the fruit was grown, the location and expo¬ 
sure of the orchard be given, and the bearing hab¬ 
its of the tree. 

Specimens of Fruits. —Mr. Townsend Glover, of 
Fishkill, will exhibit, at the annual meeting, a 
large collection of samples of fruits, which have 
been prepared with great care. 

FAT STOCK AND GRAIN. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR EAT STOCK AND GRAIN AT 
THE WINTER MEETING, 1852. 

Best fat ox, #15; 2d best, 10. 

Best fatstejsr, #15; 2d do, 10. 

Best fat cow, #10; 2d do, 5. 

Best spayed heifer, #10; 2d do, 5. 

Five best long wooled sheep, #8; five 2d do, 5. 

Five best middle wooled sheep, #8; five 2d do 5. 

Five best cross breed, ©8; five 2d do, 5. 

Best carcass of long wooled sheep, ©5; 2d do, 3.* 

Best carcass of middle wooled sheep. #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best carcass of cross breed, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best dressed hog, weighing over 300 lbs., $5; 2d do, 3. 
Best dressed hog, less than 300 lbs., #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best pair of dressed turkeys, #2; 2d do, 1. * 

Best pair of dressed geese, #2; 2d do, 1. 

Best pair of dressed ducks, #■»; 2d do, 1. 

Best pair of dressed capons, #2; 2d do, 1. 

Best pair of dressed fowls, #2; 2d do, 1. 

*The mutton and poultry, when dressed, to have head 
and feet left on. 

GRAIN AND SEEDS. 

Best 20 bushels of winter wheat, #8; 2d do, 5. 

Best 20 bushels spring wheat, #8; 2d do, 5. 

Best 20 bushels rye, Jj5; 2d do, 3 

Best 20 bushels four-rowed barley, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 20 bushels two-rowed barley, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 20 bushels oats, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 20 bushels yellow corn, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 20 bushels white corn, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 20 bushels pens, #5; 2d do. 3, 

Best 10 bushels while beans, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 10 bushels large clover seed, #.>; 2d do, 3. 

Best 10 bushels small clover seed, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 1" bushels Timothy seed, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Best 10 bushels flax seed, #5; 2d do, 3. 

Five best bales of hops, #5; 2d do, 3. 

A statement of the manner of cultivating the 
crops of grain, the manure used, the variety of tho 
grain on exhibition, should accompany the samples 
offered for premium. 

All persons presenting stock alive and in carcass 
for premiums at this Fair, will be required to deposit 
with the Secretary nn affidavit of the breed and 
breeder of the object, the place of birth when prac¬ 
ticable, and always a full and detailed statement of 
the system of feeding nnd fattening—the materials 
of food consumed, in quality, quantity and value; 
the date when the feeding commenced; the weight 
of the object when first entered for feeding, aud its 
increased weight on the day of exhibition. 

Er’ Persons intending to compete for the premi¬ 
ums on Fat Stock and Grain should give notice to 
the Secretary, by the 15th of January, 1 852, so that 
arrangements may he he made for their reception. 

COTTON GROWN IN OHIO. 

We learn from the Cincinnati Commer¬ 
cial that cotton of a fine quality has been 
grown in the garden of Major J. M. Brown 
of that city. Says the Commercial: 

The balls were small, in comparison to 
the cotton we have seen on Red River and 
in Mississippi, bat the texture is the finest 
we ever saw in any country. We are of 
opinion that this country could produce cot¬ 
ton of a most peculiar kind, which could 
be worked into fabrics equaling the finest 
imported; indeed, we think this climate 
eminently calculated to produce such a 
kind of cotton as to almost rival silk! It 
is useless to say that the small and delicate 
balls raised here can be as easily picked as 
those large ones on the Mississippi and Red 
Rivers, but they actually give more cotton, 
according to size, as one acquainted with 
cotton growing regions can see at a glance, 
/v e believe that an acre of ground in this 
country could be tilled and planted with 
cotton that would come up to two-thirds 
the worth of an acre so used in Mississippi. 
We learn that Mr. Thomas James, formerly 
of Mississippi, a cotton raiser, had the man¬ 
agement of this miniature cotton crop, and 
is impressed with the success to such a de¬ 
gree that he will advise its repetition next 
year on a more extended scale. 

TASTE OF TURNIPS IN BUTTER. 

About six or seven years ago, I saw it 
stated in a provincial newspaper, that to 
feed cows with turnips immediately after 
being milked, and on no account to give 
them any a short time before milking, pre¬ 
vented the milk or butter from tasting of 
turnips. The method I pursue is this: im¬ 
mediately after being milked in the morn¬ 
ing, they get as many turnips as they can 
eat During the day they are'fed on hay, 
and immediately’ after milking at night, 
they get the same quantity of turnips.— 
The milk and butter are very much ad¬ 
mired by all who take them, both for 
color and flavor, and I have often been 
called upon to give a statement of our feed- 
ing by visitors. I have several times given 
the cows turnips a short time before being 
milked, just to prove the thing. On such 
occasions the milk and butter tasted strong¬ 
ly of turnips.— Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Young Stock. —These should be pro¬ 
vided with a tight shed, have a yard iur ex- 
eroise, and be so fed as to keep them con¬ 
tinuously growing. They should in addi¬ 
tion to hay or fodder, receive a feed of grain 
daily. Oats is the best for such purpose. 
They should be salted twice a week; it 
would probably be better to give them a 
mixture of equal parts of ashes, lime, and 
salt —American Farmer. 
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READING WITHOUT HEEDING. 



RENOVATION OF ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


From a communication of Rev. T. A. 
Merrill, to the Middlebury Register, we clip 
the following paragraph: 

“ Row many read articles on fruit; throw 


THE ORCHARD CATERPILLAR 


“A Lady Subscriber,” of Petersburgh, 
Va., asks us, to tell her how to renovate old 
asparagus beds, and how to form new ones ? 



PHILLIPS’ FIRE AN NIHIL ATOR. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


Notwithstanding the temporary lull i 
he excitement regaiding the machine in 


- asparagus beds, and now to torm new ones l 4 ' 4 ° 4 this count™ wo fihH : . 

at. i)., , . Alti v v t With the first branches of her renuesf w<> issued from the unitku statks patknt orncs 7’ . „ , “ Is Operating 

Fds. Rural: — Although :t may be con- vruu luc nrs ’' orancues oi nei request, wt with great success in England T,nrrl n,. P 


them aside for waste paper ; and then come sidercd out of scason t0 thing on com P ! y *>“> g™>« pleasare.-with the last, 

to me and others for the instruction they .. . , . , , , , our want or space, will prevent us for the 

overlooked? Some of the most important * 11S GU ’ 3 J ect > y et 35 the proverb says, “bet- presen t } bu t at the proper time next spring, 
things which I can tell them are found in ^ er than never,” I will write a few will give to it attention. If the vitality of 
the articles which I havepublished. Let words which may not be any thing new to the roots of the asparagus bed have not been 
those who would derive advantage from some of your readers, but, judging from my enfee .bled by age, she may restore their 

my attention to the subject,examine by „, „ „ • ° . yielding properties, by pursuing the follow- 

•7 r •, J own experience, there are many whose aim -7 i a . r J 1 6 

rpaninnr ihpm with mo p.rihp.Al ahpntinn that 1 J lncr nmn * 


For tke rcee/c ending Nov. 1851. 5y mad e a successful trial on hh'eltiie 

To E. B. Bigelow, of Clinton, Mass., for im- j^^y* whlch 13 described as follows by 
ovement in wires for making pile in woven fab- y !l7 Bi ve, P 0 °l Mercury: 

:s. . With a view of adopting the Fire An- 

To Elias Howe, Jr., of Cambridge, Maw., for nihi . !a(or Machines at Knowsley, as a pro- 
iproveinent in fastenings for garments. tectum against fire, Lord Derby put the ef- 

To H. H. Huntley, of Cincinnati, O., for im- °V i machi T n r cs to a severe test on 

ovement in cooking stoves. 7 ? daesda y as bKnowsley. He had the 

To Geo. VV. Carleton, of Brunswick, Mo., for ,8'“ the park, known as the dairy, 
ovement in cooking stoves. ' V Rc 1 bls lordship is about (o pull down, 


my attention to the subject,examine by „ • ° °. . 

reading them with the critical attention that 0Wn e ^ erle " ce : tllcre ar0 man y whwe aia 
the faithful scholar does his lesson. If they ls so elevated, ^bat they do not °^ en P ause ; 
forget, let them examine them again and “ the little things of earth to learn.” 


yielding properties, by pursuing the follow¬ 
ing plan: 

The bed should be cleared of all stalks, 


again, just as I hope they do their bibles, 
to settle questions of morals.” 


1 o E. B. Bigelow, of Clinton, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in wires for making pile in woven fab- 


iinproveinent in fastenings for garments. 

To H. H. Huntley, of Cincinnati, O., for im 
provement in cooking stoves. 


There are some sensible men who yet 
stfly oppose the innovation of studying 


on the matter; and they won’t hear to an &c. I was unable to enlighten him on the 
argument, or they would readily see, as one subject, having like most other farmers, 


he little things of earth to learn.” grass, and weeds, and then dressed with a I v '“ nei ° n ’ * runswick ’ Wo ” for which his lords),! L , ,7 T 

mi i j , ... . , i f h , .. i , provement in cooking stoves. inon nis loiustnp is about (o pull down, 

I he orchard caterpillar has been more compost made of 7 parts rotten dung and „ r * T "' nrenarfd for fl,n nnmncn tu r • 

1 i , i , , | j I J 3 j j To Jonathan & John J. G. Collins of Chester P rL P areu Ior lli e purpose. lhe building IS 

numerous and voracious m tins section than P-, for improved „fe ty ^ for „e, m Ml-’ ci r aular . aaJ of considerable dimensions, 

lave ever known it in anyone season, • . . en 1 , c r ul y> so ^ not to erg . with windows all round, all of which were 

it, , i L . . injure the crowns of the roots, then rake and m r ,.. u ^ „ taken nnt mlmininr, „ ' r 

d I have destroyed more of them in va- strew salfc over the bed with a pretty free To Enjah Goldtha.t, of Fort Wayne, Ind., for J which was^ncrein 1 h 8 TVf °f 

us ways, than ever before. When they hand This done cover over the bed with im P rovement 111 plows. ’ ’ ncrea^ed by a sort of funnel 

, / . 3 . ims aone, cover over tne eca witn To Daniel King, of Brooklyn, N. Y for im- ventl lat° r opening through the roof. This 

* m “ da tl T, a PP ea ™ C<! “ ‘ he S P r ">g- 8 n Z ”° K h Sk,Uld T am ( ° n S i» centrifugal .ugarth i e u w» filled with a° very farge body of d y 

neighbor (who ,s a man of e*tens,ve p ants get above ground next spring when To T „ MorMm s er M G , rdinw of poles, pine boards, a large quantity of dried 

owledge on most subjects,) remarked to 'uj to eivM ^ot le/'toD dresdmr Cl,,rlesl0 "' s - 0 •i-pruved method of open la gS ots ' anJ ll >» P'aee well bedded with 

.that it was a wonder to him what be- J ““ » fpTISeffirJ ^ 

ne of the caterpillars, as they soon dis- i n , and the bed receive another dressing of t n • nt r p- k placed in the centre of th ^'l S V '° re 

reared after having left the trees, and salt .—American Farmer. 0rnn ryeMon ’ of 1 'ttsburgb. Pa., for im- I cd 1 c ^" tre of the P lJ e. 

, - provement in the manufacture of door knobs. Mr.JbrancisMortomofthefirmofFran- 

ead themselves over the fields, fences, ---- T „ M; , ,, , e w Tr _ , . , ?T rr T >*■ , X T .7 F, an 

DOUBLE FRUITAGE I ° Milo eck, of New Haven, Ct., for improve- c ’ s ^ D-J. Moiton, of North John street, 

. I was unable to enlighten him on the __ ' ments in drop presses. the sole agents for the patent, attended and 

)ject, having like most other farmers, The Pittsfield (Mass.) Culturist notices Po D. F. Phillips, of Republic, Ohio, for im- minutely described the invention and the 
d no attention to them, only to wage a a grafted pear tree on the premises of Mr. P , '° vem ® nt ' u cider mills. machines to Lord and Lady Derby, who 


Here is a specimen of the consistency of I have ever known it in any one season, . m . between the rows carefully, so as not to erg ” 

the opponents of Agricultural Education and j haye de5t d more of lhem in va . crowns of the roote, then rake and To £ , h Q of 

and Book, farming well shown up by Dr. . ,, 1 . r 4l strew salt over the bed v\ith a pretty tree i mpr0 vement in .Rows 

Merrill. Because the information sought ™us ways, than ever before. When they hand. This done, cover over the bed with T7Z 1 ! u wv r • 

is in print, they despise it; while the very first made their appearance in the spring, straw, which should remain on until the en t in ce ntrifu ff al su °Jrdm' ’ m ' 

persons take great pains to hear the same a neighbor (who is a man of extensive P ban ts get above ground next spring, when To T H Mortimer & 5 m" (T'd' 
things from a writer’s lips, to their own in- knowledge on most subjects,) remarked to 7° stnuv should be carefully removed, and charleston, S. C., for improved method of 

— me, that it was a woJr ,0 him what be- tnZZS'ZjX 3 ^ 


* uc ’ uuat 11 WrtS “ wuimer lu IUIU wxiat of similar compost, which should be forked " 8 7f 

came of the caterpillars, as they soon dis- in, and the bed receive another dressing of n - 


farminginabook. They oppose it because a PP eared after havin S lef t the trees, and salt .—American Farmer. 
they do not give themselves time to think s P read themselves over the fields, fences, - 

O _ -nAn-nT-P urmn 


DOUBLE FRUITAGE. 


The Pittsfield (Mass.) Culturist notices 


To Orrin Newton, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of door knobs. 

*1 o Milo I eck, of New Haven, Ct., for improve¬ 
ments in drop presses. 

To D. F. Phillips, of Republic, Ohio, for im- 


.1 1 ,1 . O' o - - -- 7 j-AAEi J- motioiu (Dj.c»oo. J vuiuuuou Iioucco 4 ' x-*- 4444 J -^ auu lliU 

ma) a a g ancc y ic paragrap 1 we quote, pa i d n0 attention to them, only to wage a a grafted pear tree on the premises of Mr. P'' ovement * n cider mills. machines to Lord and Lady Derby, who 

reC ° rd ^ war of extermination against them where- Gideon Beals of Windsor, which produces . To Frailklin Ski ” n <”. of Dunkirk, N. Y., for were accompanied by various members of 

i , P n c .’ t iata “ an ma T not e £ d j resolved therefore that I 1 wo crops of pears each year. For three im P ro ^ e,nent 1,1 sh >‘>gle machines. their family and a number of visitors and 

be obliged to tell the same story over to e/ei found - L Vtd theit for J that 1 years in succession, says the Culturist, the To W,n - M - Smith « ®f Georgetown, D. C., for friends, all of whom evinced great interest 

every neighbor; and that one and all may would watch them closely and endeavor to ( ree hag 51ossomed at '\ he ordina time in improved valves for oscillating Engines. in an invention of so much public import- 

proht by advice, once given to thousands of make myself more familiar with their hab- t h e spr ing, and perfected in due time, (1st To F ' A> Steven? * of Burlington. Vt., for im- ance. It was arranged that the machines 

people at a t me, and why»h remains m type its and history. to 10th Sept) a fair yield of large and P rovem( mt in railroad car breaks. were not to be applied until Lord Derby 

7!! n i an , ieqUGnt lea 1U ^’ I found abundant opportunity of doing beautiful pears. For the same three years re-issue. considered the pile was thoroughly burning, 

< r lerous memoiy. gQ £ or a £ ter j- bad des t royed a u j could on bas bl° sson:ied a second time in the ear- r ° Solymau Merrick, of Springfield, Mass., for and tbe bod y °f fi re sufficient to constitute 

. Ihese men wdl not pause to reflect, that f . _ • . . ly part of July and started a second crop improvements in the screw wrench. Dated Aug. a very severe test, this being his lordship’s 

it is no more ridiculous to learn farming m y rul rces ’_ oun iem roo P ln g ln 0 f pears w hich go on towards maturity un- 1835. Extended May 14, 1849. Re-issued s P ecbd object in proving the efficacy of the 

out of a hook than to lnarn nnvin-afmvi • countless miiltit,ndns over mv fences nnrl «;i .u« - „i--i _ . 1 . • iflsi machines Tlio fim _ 1 . , 


and history. to 10th iSept.) a fair yield of large and P rovem ent in railroad car breaks. 

I found abundant opportunity of doing beautiful pears. For the same three years ^ re-issue. 

for after T harl BestrovoB nil T could on lt fias blossomed a second time in the ear- To Solymau Merrick, of Sprint 


out of a book than to learn navigation; countless multitudes over my fences and til the season closes, and stops their pro- Nov - 25 > 1851 - 

that if a good sailor can only be made by buildings. On the 15th June, I noticed a gress. They are now 1^ inches long and design. 

reading and reflection, it is very safe to say very i arge one j ust commencing to spin his I inch diameter, and thrifty in appearance. To Ezra Ripley & N. S. Vedder, (assi 

^ !mp a ic° Q 0d farmCr ^ b<3 made by the web on the under side of my milking-stool. 0f the fir3fc cro P there is said to be more Low & Hicks,) of Troy, N. Y„ for desi 

Ocilllii Ill H cl 11 S. j O Hmn « K U «-v I ^ ^ ^ :_ . 1 


I 0 Ezra Ripley ct N. S. Vedder, (assignors to 


ne means. . . . J ° ‘ than a bushel on the tree, and that in num- parlor stove. 

An ordinary hand on board ship can get 1 laid U care / u11 ^ a ' vi y ’ and ln 30 hours bers the two crops are about equal, and i - 

11 ^ -.1. ...IB. . . 1 it • 1 n 1 . hn her mnr, n foAtnvnrl nc ni/in n » . . . . 4 . 


along well enough without the aid of books, 

he can learn by “ experience”— by observa silk-worm, and which 1 have no doubt might both kinds upon it. . -; characterizes the invention, and in a few 

tion of others; but the captain who com- be much more profitably made into silk, --- This article, we consider a very useful minutes the whole body of the fire was put 

mands the craft is unfit for Ins station,—is than the spider’s web, which has sometimes Fruit Trees. —If the bark on your fruit appendage of every farmer’s house. Al- out - Lord and L»dy Derby, with their 

fror^boolt howtofikd h^n^n n^ d been done - 1 removed the cocoon from trees is affected by moss, scrape it off, de- though it does not with absolute certainty ^ends immediately went up to the build- 

n nooks io\\ to lind his position on the , , . . . stroy the moss by burning, and give the indicate rain or fallino- wpaihpr- ln g> a « d his lordship entered it, the atmos- 

pat dess ocean. Many a man under him 0 b °° an 1 ln a S ass . 0 0 an body of the tree a dressing of a mixture s h 0 ws a state'of atinosnhpre* H l ^11 • being quite cool, and capable of beino- 

may mount the rigging more nimbly, may corked it loosely, so as to admit air. In two COffi posed of 1 gallon soft soap, 1 lb. flour 7 ™ . a tmosphere that will in- breathed without the least inconvenience 0 . 

splice a rope or coil a cable with greater weeks I found a hole in the cocoon and a of sulphur, and 1 qt. of salt, well stirred to- . bly bnng raln ’ u no change of currents All present expressed their satisfaction at 

expedition t..an he, but they cannot take brownish white miller, with small win^s and gether—to be put on with a hard brush.— m tbe a ir drives it off, and replaces it with the complete success which had attended 

torp Jpnin 7 pL ne 7 ^ . her . w ^ en tbe a body three-fourths of an inch long, and «uch dressings destroy the tendency of the a drier state. Moreover, when it says dry, the trial - Both Lord and Lady Derby 

s » on S C0,18p,re f0r het dC ‘ as large as a tobacco pipe stem. I„ a few ? rees . 10 >*«!“ ™ssy, destroy the genn of it is a very sure indication of good weather, VT?- !° Mr ' Mort ™ 

“ . . . , if x r t lns ccts which may be lodged in the bark, ruHBp,-, tL.mrtor , • , , tnat they considered the trial a severe one 

bo with a mere laborer on a farm. He weeks, after sunset, I observed swarms of and encourage a healthful growth the en-1 CX f pt ® U . „ tbunder showers ’ which do and the result entirely satisfactory and con- 

can plow, and mow, and dig, better, per- them hovering among the branches of my suing spring.— Am. Farmer. not matenal v adect ll s motions. elusive. Messrs. Morton have now put 

haps, than his employer, and he may pride trees, and I concluded they were depositing -—■■ ■■ ■ — — —_—_— ■ _ — Speaking of this article, reminds us that tb ese invaluable machines to severe trials 

himQAH t.har ho nnunv Ahfoi nnA J i o i i 4 ^ 


lie had manufactured as nice a cocoon as a that there is not a limb in the tree but has 
silk-worm, and which I have no doubt might both kinds upon it. 


THE BAROMETER. 


be much more profitably made into silk, 


mands the craft is unlit for his station, is than the spider’s web, which has sometimes 
not a practical sailor, unless he has learned , , T , , 

from books how to find his position on the been done - d removed the cocoon from 
pathless ocean. Many a man under him tbo sbxd and P ut ' xn a gH ss bottle and 


himself that he never obtained his k, owl- ’ 7 . ' , 

edge from books. But let not the man ° ,e,r ° g f for a C ° lon y wonos • and 
who is to direct the skill and strength of d P roved be ^ be case > in August our 
his laborers, think for a moment that he trees were again covered with the nests of 


d encourage a healthful growth the en- , . . „ ’ and Hie result entirely satisfactory and con¬ 
ing spring.-^. Farmer. not materially affect its motions. elusive. Messrs. Morton have now put 

__ __j Speaking of this article, reminds us that tb(? se invaluable machines to severe trials, 

1 ^ tbe ver y best manufacturers of all weather, botI , 1 bo , ard sb ‘? an ? on sbore ’ in Liver- 

tmttixc Utownn). ^ iTSptt 

■ - • — to. merly of New Lebanon, now carry on some of the cotton spinners there have 

Danger of Candle Grease; Marrow, tbe i f business exclusively in this city, at the themselves proved the efficacy of the ma- 


. . j. . . . -- # j - - tucjt; nave 

vsiii lurive as well without reading as with the young caterpillar, and they continued Danger of Candle Grease; Marrow, *“ elr business exclusively in this city, at the themselves proved the efficacy of the ma- 
it. n tie aLer case he has the experience their depredations until Jack Frost put a &c.—It is confidently believed that disease “ Novelty Works,” on Hill street. From a cbbi es upon large quantities of burnino- 

to govern"!^ita \Zn7n tTe other^efonf quietus U P°“ operations. bas b 9f“ ^duced into the human sys- long and favorable acquaintance with these Cot T ton ’’ , . . 

10 govern nis action, in ttie other lie tool- , n , __._ tem, by the mere application or use of _* • Lord Derby has also published a leftor 


islily sets himself against the thousand. 


The question arises in my mind—Do we 


If a truth is truth, it does not harm its usuall y S et tw0 cro P s of caterpillars in one 


lias been introduced into the human sys- long and favorable acquaintance with these COtdon ‘” 

tern, by the mere application or use of gentlemen, we feel great pleasure in recom- • L ° rd 1Dcr , b I' , als ,° Published a letter 

common “ candle grease” in cases of chap- b t ° F . giving the details of the above experiment 

ped hands or lips. Candles are often made mendln S tnem to the public, as artists in and concluding as follows: 


truthfulness that it is “ writ in a book.”— season ? or did our peculiar spring-like sum- of tallow, taken from animals that have died their line, both philosophically and mechan- “ I am so entirely satisfied with the ex- 

Journal of Agriculture. mer cause the miller to deposit their eggs of some foul disease, by which it is render- ically, and worthy of all confidence. periment, which I consider to have been a 

—- ; ~ u perpetually, and if so, shall we not proba- ed unbt / or us i n g i' 1 this way. The Barometer generally the past summer ver y b '^ rb tr * ab and tb e value of the in- 

BUENINO_om STUMPS. bl be eIe , from tbeir s M1 , sum . A .Hie marrow taken from the bone of and jj, ias stood at a idw J ure md ' em on, that I intend to keep some of your 

"itt ,, , . . . 9 13 L e b , , a healthy cow or bullock, and melted in a ’ . f , ’ machines in different parts of th s hou«e 

Wherb there are but few stumps u a Perhaps some of your readers, who cup, is excellent for chapped lips or hands, ‘bough there has been a good deal of fall- and the buildings attached, and have to re- 

, d d , mp machlne cannot always be are versed in insectology, can give us who Making a profuse lather of Castile soap on in g and low e r y weather, it has stood for quest that you will supply me with half a 

V 7 U g e M b y> an i ‘ he e fP ense of are ignorant, a little light on the subject. the hands, and rubbing them gently until a week past higher than for many months dozen of lli e size used the other day, which 

-II) g , «ou ( exceed the advantages. iiarrc, N. v., Nov., ia>i. 11 . d. d. the lather is absorbed and nearly dried up, (30 3-10 inches ’I and row Clip 'i Ltov/ I believe were No. 5. I ought to state that 

1 have found hat large stumps, winch it is —----is good to soften the skin that indices to be h. 7 „ ,h , 1 " lb> > h ' gt " a very considerable number°of persons who 

not practicable to remove by ordinary PeuM Ti.ees.-I purchased a farm last husky.- Germantown Telegraph. by ' , r threC d<i « re<!s > ‘be ave- wer0 esent at (be experiment appeared 

means, may very easily be got rid of bv the SDrim? on which there are sfivento™ nl„m _ _ rage of the-summer months. • PntirAlxr tA mnnnr 5r» ♦Lrh xrlnm t ^ - i 


BURNING OUT STUMPS. 


applying it, would exceed the advantages. 
1 have found that large stumps, which it is 
not practicable to remove by ordinary 


means, may very easily be got rid of by the spring on which there are seventeen plum 
following simple process: . • , , , . , , , . r 

& 4 / trees nine years old, which have blossomed 


Apple Toddy. —Maryland has always 


* f. • i C 1 i -- J -- 7 -w.woouiou - -- 4 j 4L4I1U xxfto uinays 

A ter a period of dry weather, when the four years but never borne fruit—the been famous for its beautiful women and 
:pOsed nortions of the stnmn firp Bnr ar.,1 J ‘ A_mi. • _ • . 


TROY MANUFACTURES. 


exposed portions of the stump are dry and , 3 T . , “ U u uu-ine 

tindery, cover it with a quantity of dry P um? ’ having the appearance of being 
combustible matter, such as shavings, small stvm g by some insect, and falling off while 


appearance of bein r ils Apple Todd 7- Th ere is a receipt for 7> 1E Tro y Daily Times is publishing a proper of this letter. 

FF 7 only the latter, which we subjoin: series of articles under the above caption. (Signed) 

’ and lallln S od whd^ “ Take a red-streak apple, roast it before We cb P l he following almost incredible ac- Notwithstanding the i 


were present at the experiment appeared 
entirely to concur in the view which I took 
of its complete success. I can have no ob¬ 
jection to your making any use you think 


Derby.” 


f j , , • , x , h ; , ii r i i n- ii i _ --- ‘wwi h uuiuic - -- r ---t> —--—- -vivuwu, Notwithstanding the above, we doubt the utilitv 

t cks ot wood, rubbish of any kind, and small. I broke-off all the sprouts and with a slow tire on a china plate, put it into a counfc of the shirt and collar manufacturing or success of the Annihilator in this county. So 

sprinkle over and through the mass, a few a pick axe dug the dirt away from the roots half pint tumbler, mash it well, add one business in Troy from a late number of Hr it ha* been found lacking.— Eds. Rural. 

pounds of rosin, or a bucketful of tar. Over leaving them bare. This was done while wine-glass full of good cognac, and let it that paper: --- 

tins place a close and compact laying of turf, t h ev were in blossom The result is T stand twelve hours. Add then two wine- There are now, as far as wc have been Improved Machine for cutting sash 
grass side m, in the same manner as the ney m f D108b0 ™; A “ e resu ‘ t ,s ’ 1 glasses of water, dust it over with nutmeg ^le to ascertain, in successful operation Mouldings.-Mi-. C. B. Morse of Rhinebeck 
covering is applied to a coal pit, and ignite have gathered from fifteen trees about 20 ^ ut i„ a spoonful of white sugar-stir iTup in this city, twenty manufactories, two or Dutchess Co., N. V! Z tovented some 

ie woo iroug 1 an opening at the base bushels of good plums. II. S. Connelly, well, and drink. This is genuine apple three of which do from eighty to a hun- good improvements on machinery for ma- 

—a hole being left at the top to produce Riple y* N - Y - t 8,51 - toddy, taken as a winter drink.” drecl thousand dollars worth of business a kimr sash and mouldings, for which ho i,„ 0 

the reqmsite draught till the fire is fairly Twoitthv . T 7 ” r ‘- year, in shirts and collars. These manu- taken measures to secure a patent The 

kindled. Manage mat as voir Inquiry.— Is there any certain, or reha- T .r»_ a.. .... . • , _i_ t r._• ... .. ... • , ..... *ne 


toddy, taken as a winter drink 


Inquiry. —Is there any certain, or relia- 


ally, and at a small cost. An hour’s labor 
will do it —Germantown Telegraph. 


ip j . v . .. . eitner oy yourson or your readers, wou 

cutting. The amount of sap in a tree is . 4l , , „ . , ' ... 

about the same at all times. But a large be than kfully received by yo ur friend, b. 

log, in hot weather, with the bark on. hav- t,. au '7 , 

ing no chance to dry, soon decays; but if ,, , ...... , 

immediately sawed into boards, they dry in ble vesse1 ’ as a half-bushel, small tub, tin 


immendable. Sewing Machines— The N. Y. Demo- 

'Ihe collars manufactured in Troy, during crat says there are now in that city no less 

rc.iot r II .1 PC. • 1 • v . J . 


machines. I he fire was allowed to burn 
some lime when his lordship gave the word, 
and the machines were struck off. 

From the moment the vapor was brought 
to bear upon the burning pile, the flames 
became instantly controlled, and were extin¬ 
guished with the marvellous rapidity which 


insects which may be lodged in the bark, eX ccpt sudden thunder showers, which do 7? ^ c “" side , r . cd , tlle ‘™U severe one, | 
and encourage a healthfu errowth the en- and the result entirely satisfactory nnH mn. ( 
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) a hole being left at the top to produce Ripley, n. y., isoi. toddy, taken as a winter drink.” dred thousand dollars xvorth of business a kiner sash and mouldings, for whiVh 1.^ i,„ 0 

; the requisite draught till the fire is fairly ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ “ . . .. - year, in shirts and collars. These manu- taken measures to secure a patent The ! 

J andl ‘- 3d - Manage just as yoir wouffi were , / y r am, or re la- Indian Bread.—A n exchange gives the factories give employment to from eight to cutter is formed of two circular plates plac- \ 

[ )’ ou burning a coal-kiln, and let the burn- b l e » method of securing the fertility of the following recipe for making the celebrated ten thousand females in and about Troy.— ed on the same shaft, and so arranged that ; 

j ing continue till the stump and its roots are plum tree? A friend of mine has a fine, St. Charles Indian Bread, as prepared at There is scarcely a farmer’s house within the said plate may beset at a greater or : 

i coni l jetu y consumed.^ lhe ashes will • large, thrifty, plum tree, which every year the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans: twenty-five miles of this city but what has less distance apart as desired in order to cut 

j ™-| i°P' d !' esaing «> r the adjacent is full of blossoms, but produces no fruit. “ Beat two eggs very light, mix alternate- one or more shirt and collar makers in it different mouldings. The cutters are ad- i 

i anf] l! a 6 r<3 . mo . Ved f tf f c L tU ' It stands on the east side of the hmiRe— wit h them one pint of sour milk, or but- The business gives employment to thou- justed by set screws. He also employs ) 
y, a small cost An hour s labor ' ‘ termilk, and one pint of fine Indian meal, sands who would otherwise be idle a por- shields which prevent the feed rollers from i 

will do it Germantown Telegraph. situation rather dry was accustomed to melt one table spoonful of butter and add tion of their time, and prompts them to in- forcing the stuff against the cutters, when j 

i n '"777^7 bear in former years, but is unproductive to the mixture, dissolve one table spoonful d ustry. A more industrious female com- acting upon the end of the stuff to be cut | 

I °t ^mber depends more on now. Any information on the subject, of soda and saleratus, &c., in a small portion munity cannot be found elsewhere than in out. The shields also prevent the rollers 

< '7 (Ga 'um* 1 . d U r C , Ub f 11<m • 1C ^ me either by yourself or your readers, would tb e milk and add to the mixture the last dro y and vicinity. It is not limited by the from loosening the grains of the wood, and 

c ng. me amount ot sap in a tree is . ,1 1 >, • ... thing; beat very hard and bake in a pan bounds of wealth, but extends from the also from forcing out pieces from the end < 

in a quick oven. high to the low. Both the rich and the of the rough material.— Set. American. 
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> them’a quantity of sulDhurie^pid^TI,^ aa d around the edge set a row of violets, omelet in small pieces: butter a pie dish now requires a large amount of capital, other articles of apparel. One girl with the j 
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BY I,. WETHEREJUL. 

WHY MORE “ RAD SPELLERS ” NOW THAN 

Formerly i 


In the 37th No. of the Rural I find 
some remarks on the subject of “ bad 
spelling.” Every one who has had the 
opportunity of observing, complains of the 
same thing. Several years ago an applica¬ 
tion was made to me by a young man from 

-Academy, requesting a situation in 

my school as assistant teacher. The appli¬ 
cation was embraced in about ten lines, and 
contained not less than four errors in Or¬ 
thography. The question is frequently 
asked, “ Why so many bad spellers?” So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, all 
agree in regard to some of the reasons, 
while others appear to be overlooked. 1 
assign the following, as the principal: 

1st. In this part of the country at least, 
and I believe, generally less attention is 
paid by teachers to the subject of spelling, 
than formerly. Few teachers now make 
this branch of education, a matter of so 
close, strict, and persevering attention, as 
did those of the early part of this century. 
I well remember when every student, large 
and small, was required to have a spelling- 
book, anil a considerable portion of each 
day was spent in the use of it, in preparing 
for the closing exercise of the day, which 
always consisted of a thorough, well-con¬ 
ducted, spelling exercise. 

2d. The introduction of so many new 
subjects of study. Not only have we found 
many more things to be learded, than were 
ever thought of in former years, but we must 
have them all studied in early life. We 
must have Primary Geographies, Primary 
Philosophies, Physiologies, Geologies, Bot¬ 
anies, Chemistries, Arithmetics, Grammars, 
&c., <fec., and these must hold the first place 
among the studies and exercises of the 
school, while reading and spelling are made 
secondary; the latter of which is often con¬ 
fined to a few words found at the com¬ 
mencement, or the close, of the reading ex¬ 
ercise, or selected at random from the lesson. 

I consider this second reason as the chief 
cause of the prevalence of bad spelling.— 
It operates unfavorably on the teacher, both 
by the draft it makes upon his time, and 
perhaps is allowed to mako on account of 
its being more interesting than the dull ex¬ 
ercise of spelling. The same may be said 
of its effect on the young student; and al¬ 
though it may be true, that the course of 
study is intended to advance the young- 
learner, yet when we consider the style, and 
in many cases, the puerility , of these pri¬ 
mary “ Text-Books,” and also the hinder- 
ance which they cause to success in the 
more appropriate studies of early youth, it 
is certainly to be regretted that these stud¬ 
ies should be allowed to usurp so promi¬ 
nent a place in the early education of chil¬ 
dren, unless it be compensated by greater 
attention afterwards. And yet I would 
not wholly exclude them all, but I would 
give some of them a secondary place, and 
others, (those that must be not merely sim¬ 
plified, but even silly-tied,) I would wholly 
exclude, till they can be studied without 
being shorn of all their beauty, dignity and 
science, in the attempt to bring them down 
to the capacities of children. 

I have said, less attention is paid by 
teachers to the subject of spelling. They 
have some excuse for this neglect, and that 
is found in what I have said above. But 
making all due allowance for this, there is 
still a want of that strict and persevering 
attention, which the subject requires. The 
difficulties in the orthography of our lan¬ 
guage are such, that nothing less than a 
thorough, systematic, intelligent, and long- 
continued training will overcome them. I 
say “intelligent,” because I have seen those 
that could spell every word in the spelling 
book, when exercised in the class, who 
would yet fail to spell correctly in a written 
communication. 

To become a correct speller, requires 
study and practice. A suitable portion of 
each day in school, should be devoted to 
these. Whatever methods may be adopt¬ 
ed to ensure success, nothing^will super¬ 
sede study, repeated study. By introduc 
ing variety in the plan of the exercise, we 
may break up the monotony, and create a 
temporary interest, yet perfection can only 
be attained by persevering study. Were 



CEDAR OF LEBAKON. 


Hfitttml fjblortj. 


CEDAR OF LEBANON. 

“The forest of cedars” on the famed 
mountain of Lebanon, which once furnished 
the sacred writers with so many beautiful 
images, has now almost wholly disappeared. 
Some few trees remain, to remind us of 
their former glory, (Isa. lx. 13.) and to 
teach us the mutability of all sublunary 
things. 

Burckhardt, the celebrated traveler, de¬ 
scribes these ancient inhabitants of the 
forest, which are among the chief objects of 
the traveler’s curiosity, in the following 
terms:—“They stand on uneven ground, 
and form a small wood. Of the oldest and 
best looking trees, I counted 11 or 12: 25 
very large ones; about 50 of middling size; 
and more than 300 smaller and younger 
ones. The older trees are distinguished, 
by having the foliage and small branches 
at the top only, and by four, five, or even 
seven trunks springing from one base; the 
branches and foliage of the others were 
lower, but I saw none whose leaves touch¬ 
ed the ground, like those in Kew Gardens. 
The trunks of the old trees are covered 
with the names of travelers and other per¬ 
sons who have visited them: I saw a date 
of the seventeenth century. The trunks of 
the oldest trees seem to be quite dead: the 
wood is of a grey tint. 

The cedar is a large majestic tree, rising 
to the height of 30 or 40 yards; and some 
of them are from 35 to 40 feet in girth. It 
is a beautiful evergreen, possessing leaves 
something like those of the rosemary, and 
distils a kind of gum, to which various 
qualities are attributed. Le Bruyn says, 
the leaves of the tree point upward, and 
the fruit hangs downward: it grows like 
cones on the pine tree, but is longer, hard¬ 
er, and fuller, and not easily separated from 


the stalk. Its seed, is similar to the cypress. 

The wood of the cedar is very valuable; 
it possesses a strong aromatic smell, and is 
reputed to be incorruptiole. The ark of 
'he covenant, and many parts of Solomon’s 
temple, were constructed of it.” 

THE RED OR FIRE BIRD OF CANADA. 


This beautiful bird, the brightest of oru 
forests, is common in all parts of Canada. 
It is only equalled in beauty of plumage 
by the Oriole, which, however, seldom visits 
the northern counties, confining itself to 
those lying south of Lake Ontario, and west 
of the county of York. 

The fire or red bird on the contrary may 
be seen all over Canada, even to the shores 
of Lake Huron, and probably beyond. It 
is not distinguished for its song. The bright 
scarlet and deep black plumage that adorns 
the male is what makes it an object of 
interest and attraction to Canadians. 

Few unacquainted with it would suppose 
that the male and female were so dissimilar 
in color and appearance. For a long time 
we were not aware of the fact; supposing 
male and female both red. Whilst sitting 
in the forest under the mountain of Hamil¬ 
ton, in 1835, watching the movements of 
the male bird, we saw it enter a nest upon 
a maple tree, and saw the female leave.— 
The female afterwards took the place of the 
male. We then discovered that the female 
bird was of a dark green, mixed with a dark 
slate color. She has no red or scarlet upon 
her body. We afterwards noticed this dis¬ 
tinction upon several occasions. 

The red bird has a pleasant whistle, 
heard in a sunny day in June, among the 
highest trees. His wings are of a jet black 
and also the long tail feathers, but the 
other parts of the body are of the brightest 
scarlet. When seen in the month of June 
among the topmost branches of the maple 
or the elm, flittering in the sun from bough 
to bough, he seems like a flame of tire. 


the words of our language spelled as they 
are pronounced, the difficulties would be 
removed. In the present state of' the lan¬ 
guage, they must be overcome by perse¬ 
verance. Let teachers, then, be found 
faithful. ,h. 

Down East, Nov.. 1851. 

THE BEST TIME TO STUDY. 


Morning is the best time to study.— 
Then are the corporeal energies active if 
ever, and the student or the professional 
man can accomplish more mental labor, 
with less expenditure of vital power than 
during any other part of the twenty-four 
hours which measure the day. If all who 
are engaged in studying or writing, would 
devote the morning hours to their severe 
labor, they would accomplish more work 
in less time and with far less detriment to 
the body,—the mind’s medium of mani¬ 
festation and communication in the present 
state of being,—than if this order be dis¬ 
regarded. 

Nature seems to have alloted night as 
the time for repose not only of man, but of 
the animal kingdom generally, excepting 
perhaps, the owl and the bat; and to ren¬ 
der this needed rest doubly sure, she spreads 
a sable curtain over all her works, thus 
shutting them out, as it were, from the 
sight of the eye. Persons who either for 
study or amusement reverse Nature’s or¬ 
der, cannot reasonably expect Nature’s 
blessing. If one-half or more of the night 
be devoted to study, the other half or less, 
remains for rest and for the reinvigoration 
of the functions of the tired body. Sleep, 
to such, when they seek repose seems to 
have fled. Though the body is placed in 
the position for repose, there is no slumber 
for the eyelids. Nervous irritability is in¬ 
duced, soon followed, not unfrequently, by 
partial insanity and premature death. 

We would say then, to all who are en¬ 
gaged in rflental pursuits, devote the first 


hours of the day to study and thought of 
the severer kind, and the remaining hours, 
and more especially those that immediately 
precede the hours of rest, to such reading 
as does not task the mind, to music and 
conversation; and by conversation we do 
not mean debating and disputing, but a 
free and agreeable interchange of thought 
with congenial minds. Add to these, tem¬ 
perance, cheerfulness, and exercise in the 
open air, and you may reasonably anticipate 
a long, useful, and happy life. 

THE PEN. 


The power of the Pen is indeed a 
mighty one. It rises above the Forum or 
the Desk, and is superior to the Sword. 
Oratory may move the living multitudes 
that congregate within the hearing of its 
tones, and, for the time, exert over them a 
greater influence. But the Pen silently 
wields its power, not only upon the present, 
but indefinitely along the line of future 
generations. It dies not, but its tones ring 
through the hearts of countless multitudes 
whenever‘and wherever the press gives to 
it its undying life. 

The man sitting down with his pen has 
more leisure to mould his thoughts and 
clothe them in words that shall burn into 
the hearts of his readers, like coals of living 
fire, or, plant them in the fields of fancy, 
where they shall open and expand like 
vernal flowers to shed ambrosial sweets and 
invigorate the weary pilgrims of life. So 
indeed should he learn to wield it as the 
sure means of effecting good when his voice 
has gone out with the expiring embers of 
life. Such win to themselves golden crowns 
of success, that the rust of ages cannot 
corrode. t. e. w. 


Common Schools should go before po 
litical rights. 

From one centre, knowledge radiates in 
a thousand directions. 


President’s Message. 


Fellow citizens of the Senate 

and, of the House of Representatives. 

I congratulate you and our common con¬ 
stituency upon the favorable auspices under 
which you meet for your first session. Our 
country is at peace with all the world. The 
agitation which, for a time, threatened to dis¬ 
turb the fraternal relations which make us 
one people, is fast subsiding ; and a year of 
general prosperity and health has crowned' 
the nation with unusual blessings. None 
can look back to the dangers which are 
passed, or forward to the bright prospect be¬ 
fore us, without feeling a thrill of gratifica¬ 
tion,at the same timethat he must be impressed 
with a grateful sense of our profound obliga¬ 
tions to a beneficent Providence, whose pa¬ 
ternal care is so manifest in the happiness of 
of this highly-favored land. 

THE CUBAN EXPEDITION. 

Since the close of the last Congress, cer¬ 
tain Cubans and other foreigners resident in 
the United States, who were more or less con¬ 
cerned in the previous invasion of Cuba, in¬ 
stead of being discouraged by its failure, 
have again abused the hospitality of this 
country, by making it the scene of the equip¬ 
ment of another military expedition against 
that possession of her Catholic majesty, in 
which they were countenanced, aided and 
joined by citizens of the Uuifed States. On 
receiving intelligence that such designs were 
entertained, I lost no time in issuing such in¬ 
structions to the proper officers of the United 
States as seemed to be called for by the occa¬ 
sion. By the proclamation, a copy of which 
is herewith submitted, 1 also warned those 
who might be in danger of being inveigled in¬ 
to this scheme of its unlawful character, and 
of the penalties which they would incur. 
For some time there was reason to hope that 
these measures had sufficed to prevent any 
such attempt. This hope, however, proved 
to be delusive. Very early in the morning of 
the third of August, a steamer called the 
Pampero departed from New Oilcans for 
(Juba, having on board upwards of four hun¬ 
dred armed men, with evident intentions to 
make war upon the authorities of the island. 
This expedition was set on foot in palpable 
violation of thp laws of the United States. 
Its leader was a Spaniard, and several of the 
chief officers, and some others engaged in it. 
were foreigners. The persons composing it, 
however, were mostly citizens of the United 
States. 

Before the expedition set out. and proba¬ 
bly before it was organized, a slight insur¬ 
rectionary movement, which appears to have 
been soon suppressed, had taken place in the 
eastern quarter of Cuba. The importance of 
this movement was unfortunately so much 
exaggerated in the accounts of it published 
in this country, that these adventurers seem 
to have been led to believe that the Creole 
population of the island not only desired to 
throw off the authority of the mother coun¬ 
try, but had resolved upon that step, and 
had begun a well concerted enterprise lor ef¬ 
fecting it. The persons engaged in the ex¬ 
pedition were generally young and ill-inform¬ 
ed. The steamer in which they embarked 
left New Orleans stealthily and without a 
clearance. After touching at Key West, she 
proceeded to the coast of Cuba, and, on the 
night between the 11th and 12th of August, 
anded the persons on board at Playtas, with¬ 
in about twenty leagues of Havana. 

The main body of them proceeded to, and 
took possession of, an inland village, six 
leagues distant, leaving others to follow in 
charge of the baggage, as soon as the means 
of transportation could be obtained. The 
latter, having taken up their line of march to 
connect themselves with the main body and 
having proceeded about four leagues into the 
country, were attacked on the morning of 
the 13th by a body of Spanish troops, and a 
bloody conflict ensued ; after which they re¬ 
treated to the place of disembarcation, where 
about fifty of them obtained boats and re¬ 
embarked therein. They were, however, in¬ 
tercepted among the keys near the shore by 
a Spanish steamer cruising on the coast, cap¬ 
tured and carried to Havana, and. alter be¬ 
ing examined before a military court, were 
sentenced to be publicly executed, and the 
sentence was carried into effect on the 10th 
of August. 

On receiving information of what had oc¬ 
curred, Commodore Foxhall A. Barker was 
instructed to proceed in the steam-frigate 
Saranac to Havana, and enquire into the 
charges against the persons executed, the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they were taken, 
and whatsoever referred to their trial and 
sentence. Copies of the instructions from 
the Department of State to him, and of his 
letters to that Department, are herewith sub- 
mitte d. 

According to the record of the examina¬ 
tion, the prisoners admitted all the offences 
charged against them, of being hostile inva¬ 
ders of the island. At the time of their trial 
and execution the main body of the invaders 
was still in the field, making war upon the 
Spanish authorities and Spanish subjects.— 
After the lapse of some days, being overcome 
by the Spanish troops, they dispersed on the 
24th of August; Lopez, their leader, was cap¬ 
tured some days after, and executed on the 
1st of September. Many of his remaining 
followers were killed, or died of hunger and 
fatigue, and the rest were made prisoners.— 
Of these, none appear to have been tried or 
executed. Several of them were pardoned 
upon application of their friends and others, 
and the rest, about one hundred and sixty in 
number, were sent to Spain. Of the final 
ilisposiiion made of these we have no official 
information. 

Such is the melancholy result of this ille¬ 
gal and ill-fated expedition. Thus, thought¬ 
less young men have been induced, by false 
and fraudulent representations, to violate the 
law of their country, through rash and un¬ 
founded expectations of assisting to acompli-h 
political revolutions in other States, and have 
lost their lives in the undertaking. Too se¬ 
vere a judgment can hardly be passed, by the 


indignant sense of the community, upon 
those who, being better informed themselves, 
have yet led away the ardor of youth and 
an ill-directed love of political liberty. The 
correspondence between this government and 
that of Spain relating to this transaction is 
herewith communicated. 

Although these offenders against the laws 
have forfeited the protection of their country, 
yet the Government may, so far as is consist¬ 
ent with its obligations to other countries, 
and its fixed purpose, to maintain and en¬ 
force the laws, entertain sympathy for their 
unoffending families and friends, as well as a 
feeling of compassion for themselves. Ac¬ 
cordingly no proper effort has been spared, 
and none will be spared, to procure the re¬ 
lease of such citizens of the United States, 
engaged in this unlawful enterprise, as are 
now in confinement in Spain ; but it is to be 
hoped that such interposition with the gov¬ 
ernment of that country may not be consid¬ 
ered as affording any ground of expectation 
that the Government of the United States 
will, hereafter, feel itself under any obliga¬ 
tion of duty to intercede for the liberaiion or 
pardon of such persons as are flagrant offend¬ 
ers against the law of nations and the laws 
of the United States. These laws must be 
executed. If we desire to maintain our re¬ 
spectability among the nations of the earth, 
it behooves us to enforce steadily and sternly 
the neutrality acts passed by Congress, and 
to follow, as far as may be, the violation of 
those acts with condign punishment. 

But what gives a peculiar criminality to this 
invasion of Cuba is, that under the lead of Span¬ 
ish subjects and with the aid of citizens of the 
United States, it had its origin, with many, in 
motives of cupidity. Money was advanced by 
individuals, probably in considerable amounts, to 
purchase Cuban bonds, as they have been called, 
issued by Lopez, sold, doubtless, at a very large 
discount, ami for the payment of which the pub¬ 
lic lands and public pioperty of Cuba, of what¬ 
ever kind; and the fiscal resources of the people 
and government of that island, from whatever 
source to be derived, were pledged, as well as the 
good faith of the government expected to be es¬ 
tablished. All these means of payment, it is 
evident, were only to be obtained by a process of 
bloodshed, war, and revolution. None w.ll deny 
that those who set on foot military expeditions 
against foreign States by means like these, aie far 
more culpable than the ignorant and the necessi¬ 
tous whom they induce to go forth as the ostensi¬ 
ble parties in the proceed in trs. These originators 
of tiie invasion of Cuba seem to have determin¬ 
ed, with coolness and system, upon an under¬ 
taking which should disgrace their country, vio¬ 
late its laws, and put to hazard the lives ol ill-in- 
formed and deluded men. You will consider 
whether further legislation be necessary to pre¬ 
vent the perpetration of such offences in future. 

No individuals have the right to hazard the 
peace of the country or to violate its laws upon 
vague notions of alteiing or reforming govern¬ 
ments in other States. This principle is not only 
reasonable in itself, and in accordance with public 
law, but isengraited into the codes of other na¬ 
tions as well asour own. But while such i.-. ihe 
sentiments of this Government, it may be added 
thate.ery independent nation must be presumed 
be able to defend its possessions against unauthor¬ 
ized individuals banded together to attack them. 
The Government of the United States, at all 
limes since its establishment, has abstained and 
has Bought to, restrain tile citizens of the coun¬ 
try, from entering into controversies between oth¬ 
er powers, and to observe all the duties of neu¬ 
trality. At an early period of the Government, 
in the administration of Wash ngton. several laws 
were passed for this purpose. The main provis 
ions of these laws were re-enacted by the act of 
April, 1818, by which, amongst other things, it 
was declared that if any person shall, within the 
territory or jurisdiction of the United states, be¬ 
gin, or set on foot, or provide, or prepare the 
means for any military expedition or enterprise to 
be carried on from thence against the territory or 
dominion of any foreign prince or fcitaie, or of 
any colony, district, or people with whom the 
United Slates are at peace, every person so offen¬ 
ding shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemea¬ 
nor, and shall be fined, not exceeding tnree tnou 
sand dollars, and imprisonment not more than 
three years ; and this law has been executed and 
enforced, to the full extent of the power of the 
government, from that day to this. 

In proclaiming and adhering to the doc¬ 
trine of neutrality and non-intervention, 
the United States have not followed the lead 
of other civilized nations; they have taken 
the lead themselves, and have been folio wed 
by others. This was admitted by one of the 
most em nent of modern British states mu 
who said in Parliament, while a minister iff 
the crown, "that, if he wished for a guide in 
a system of neutrality, he shou d take that 
laid down by America, in the days of Wash¬ 
ington and the secretaryship ol Jeff, rson ; ’ 
and we see, in fact, that the act of Congress 
of 1818 was followed, the succeeding ear. try 
an act of the Parliament ol’ England, sub¬ 
stantially the same in its general provisions. 
Up to that time there had been no similar 
law in England, except certain highly penal 
statutes passed in the reign ol George 11, 
prohibiting English subjects from enlisting 
in foreign service, the avowed object of which 
statutes was, that foreign armies, raised for 
the purpose of restoring the house ol Stuart 
to the throne, should not be strengthened by 
recruits from England herself. 

All must see that difficulties may arise in 
carrying the laws referred to into execution 
inacountry now having three or four thou¬ 
sand miles of sea cost, with an infinite num¬ 
ber of ports and harbors and small inlets, 
from some of which unlawful expeditions 
may suddenly set forth, without the knowl¬ 
edge of Government, against the possessiui s 
o< foreign States. 

Friendly relations with all, but entangling 
alliances with none, has long been a max m 
with us. Our true mission is not to propa¬ 
gate our opinions, or impose upon oU e 
countries our form of government, by artu.ee 
or force ; but to teach by example and sic w 
by our success, moderation and jus ice. U e 
blessings of self-government and ir e insti¬ 
tutions. Let every people choose for itst.ll, 
and make and alter its political institutions 
to suit its own condition and convenience. 
But, while we avow and maintain this n u- 
tral policy ourselves, we arc anxious u> sec 
the same forbearance on the pm t of oi le r 
nations, whose lorms of government are dit- 
ferent from our own. The deep interest 
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which we feel in the spread of liberal prin- 
- ciples and the establishment of free govern¬ 
ments, and the sympathy with which we 
witness every struggle against oppression, 
forbid that we should be indifferent to a case 
in which the strong arm of a foreign power 
is invoked to stifle public sentiment and re¬ 
press the spirit of freedom in any country. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH INTERFERENCE IN CUBAN 
AFFAIRS. 

The governments of Great Britain and 
France have issued orders to their naval com¬ 
manders on the West India station to pre- 

! vent by force, if neccessary, the landing of 
adventurers from any nation on the Island of 
Cuba with hostile intent. The copy of a 
memorandum of a conversation on this sub¬ 
ject between the Charge d’Affairs of her 
Britannic Majesty and the Acting Secretary 
of State and of a subsequent note of the for¬ 
mer to the Department ofState. are herewith 
submitted, together with a copy of a note of 
of the Acting Secretary of State to the Min¬ 
ister of the French republic, and of the reply 
of the latter, on the same subject. These 


vention upon this subject have been received 
from her Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plen¬ 
ipotentiary, but it seems to me in many re¬ 
spects preferable that the matter should be 
regulated by reciprocal legislation. Docu¬ 
ments are laid before you showing the terms 
which the British government is willing to 
offer, and the measures which it may adopt, 
if some arrangement up' n this subject shall 
not be made. 

From the accompanying --copy of a note 
from the British Legation at Washington 
and the reply of the Department of State 
thereto, it will appear that her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government is desirous that a part 
of the boundary line between Oregon and 
the British possessions should be authorita¬ 
tively marked out, and that an intention was 
expressed t,o apply to Congress for an appro¬ 
priation to defray the expenses thereof on 
the part of the United States. Your atten¬ 
tion to this subject is accordingly invited, 
and a proper appropriation recommended. 

PORTUGESE CLAIMS. 

A convention for the adjustment of claims 


papers will acquaint you with the grounds of of citizens of the United States against For¬ 
tius interposition of the two leading commer- tugal has been concluded, and the ratifica- 
cial powers of Europe.and with the apprehen- tions have been exchanged. The first in- 


ttus interposition of the two leading commer¬ 
cial powers of Europe.and with the apprehen¬ 
sions,which this Government could not fail to 
entertain, that such interposition,if carried in¬ 
to effect, might lead to abuses in derogation 
of the maritine rights of the United States.— 
The maritime rights of the United States are 
founded on a firm, secure, and well-defined 
basis; they stand upon the ground of Nation¬ 
al Independence and public law, and will be 
maintained in all their full and just extent. 

The principal which this Government has 
heretofore solemnly announced it still ad¬ 
heres to, and will maintain under all circum¬ 
stances and at all hazards. That principle is, 
that in every regularly documented merchant 
vessel, the crew who navigate it, and those on 
board of it, will find their protection in the 
flag which is over them. No American ship 
can be allowed to be visited or searched for 
the purpose of ascertaining the character of 
individuals on board, nor can there beallowed 
any watch by the vessels of any foreign na¬ 
tion over American vessels on the coast of the 
United States or the seas adjacent thereto.— 
It will be seen by the last communication 
from the British Oliargc d’Aflaires to the 


stalmcnt of the amount to be paid by Portu¬ 
gal fell due o*n the 30th of September last, 
and has been paid. 

The President of the French republic, ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of the convention, 
has been selected as arbitrator in the case of 
the General Armstrong; and has signified 
that he accepts the trust and the high satis¬ 
faction he feels in acting as the common 
friend of two nations, with which France is 
united by sentiments of sincire and lasting 
amity. 

AMIN BEY’S VISIT—KOSSUTH. 

The Turkish government has expressed its 
thanks for the kind reception given to the 
Sultan’s agent, Amin Bey, on the occasion of 
his recent visit to the United States. Ou the 
27 th day of February last a despatch was ad¬ 
dressed" by the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Marsh, the American Minister at Constanti¬ 
nople, instructing him to ask of the Turkish 
government permission for the Hungarians, 
then imprisoned within the dominions of the 
Sublime Porte, to remove to this country.— 
On the 3d of March last both Houses of C 011 - 


enliglitened views, as well of the general importance of 
the object, as of her own interests and obligations. 

In negotiating upon this importantsubject, tills Govern¬ 
ment has had in view one, and only one,object. That ob¬ 
ject has been, and $, the construction or attainment of a 
passage from ocean to ocean, the shortestand best for tra¬ 
velers and merchandise, and equally open to all the world. 

It lias sought to obtain no territorial acquisition, nor any 
advantages peculiar to itself: and it would see, with ti e 
greatest regret, that Mexico should oppose any obstacle to 
the accomplishment of uu enterprise which promised so 
much convenience to the whole commercial world, amt 
such eminent advantages to Mexico herself. Impressed 
witii these sentiments and these convictions, the Govci n- 
ment will continue to exert all proper efforts to bring 
about the necessary arrangements with the Republic of 
Mexico for the speedy completion of the work. 

For some months past the republic of Nicaragua has 
been the theatre of one of those civil convulsions, from 
which the cause of free institutions, and ilie general pros¬ 
perity and social progress of the States of Central Ameri¬ 
ca, have so often and so severely suffered. Until quiet shall 
have been restored, and a government apparently stable 
shal! have been organized, no advance can prudently be 
made in disposing of the questions pending between the 
two countries. 

1 am happy to announce that an inter-oceanic communi¬ 
cation from the mouth of the St. John to the Pacific has 
been so far accomplished as that passengers have actually 
traversed it and merchandise has been trauspor ed over it. i 

And when the canal shall have been completed, accord- ; 
ing to tlie original plan, the means of communication will I 
be further improved. 

It is understood that a considerable part of the railroad ; 
across the Isthmus of Panama lias been complted, and that ! 
the mail and passengers will in future be conveyed thereon, j 

Whichever of the several routes between the two oceans . 
may ultimately prove most eligible for travellers to and 
from the different States on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexi¬ 
co, and our coast oil the Pacific, there is little reason to 
doubt tliat'all of them will be useful to the public, and will 
liberally reward that individual enterprise, by which alone 
they have been or arc expected to be carried into effect. 


policy. On the contrary, notwithstanding the repeal o 
the rostrictive corn laws in England, the foreign demant 
for the products of the American farmer has steadily de 
dined, since the short crops and consequent famine in a 
portion of Europe have been liapily replaced by full crops 
and comparative abundance of food. 

It will be seen, by recurring to the commercial st,..tis 
tics for tlie past year, that the value of our domestic ex 
ports has been increased in the single item of raw cot 
ton by $40,000,000 over the value of that export for the 
year preceding. This is not due to any increased gene¬ 
ral demand for that article, but to the short crop of the 
preceding year, which created an increased demand and 
an augmented prii e for the crop of last year. Should 
the cotton crop now going forward to market be only 
equal in quantity to that of the year preceding, and be 
sold at the present prices, then there would be a falling 
offiu tho value of -mrexports forthe present fiscal year 
of at least $40 000 000, compared with the amount ex¬ 
ported for the year atiding 30Lh June, 18dl. 




Peace has been concluded between the contending par¬ 
ties in tlie Island of St. Domingo, and it is hoped upon a 
durable basis. Such is tlie extent of our commercial rela¬ 
tions with that Island, that the United States cannot fail to 
feel a strong interest in its tranquility. 


Department of State, that lie is authorized g ress p asse d a resolution requesting the 
to assure the Secretary of State that every President to authorize the employment of a 


care will be taken that, in executing the pre¬ 
ventive measures against the expeditions, 
which the United States Government itself 
has denounced as not being entitled to the 
protection of any government, no interference 
shall take place with the lawful commerce 
of any nation. 

Tn addition to the correspondence on this 
subject, herewith submitted, official informa¬ 
tion has been received at the Department of 
State, of assurances by the French govern¬ 
ment that, in the orders given to the French 
naval forces, they were expressly instructed, 
in any operations they might engage in to 
respect the flag of the United States, wliere- 
ever it might appear, and to commit no act 
of hostility upon any vessel or armament un¬ 
der its protection. 


public vessel to convey to this country Louis 
Kossuth and his associates in captivity. 

The instruction above referred to was com¬ 
plied with, and the Turkish government hav¬ 
ing released Governor Kossuth and his com¬ 
panions from prison, on the 10th of Septem¬ 
ber last they embarked on board of the Uni¬ 
ted States steam-frigate Mississippi, which 
was selected to carry into effect the resolu¬ 
tion of Congress. Governor Kossuth left 
the Mississippi at Gibraltar, for the purpose 
of making a visit to England, and may short¬ 
ly be expected in New York. By communi¬ 
cation to the Department of State he has ex¬ 
pressed his grateful acknowledgements for 
the interposition of this government in behalf 
of himself and his associates. 

This country has been justly regarded as a safe 


the outrage on the Spanish consul at new asv i um f ov those whom political events have exil- 


ori.f.ans. ed from their own homes in Europe; and it is 

Ministers and consuls of foreign nations recommended to Congress to consider in what 

are the incans and agents of communication manner Governor Kossuth and his comprnions, 

between us and those nations, and it is of brought hither by its authority, shall be received 

the utmost importance that, while residing and trcate ' 

in the country, they should feel a perfect se- sandwich islands. 

ouritv ■'O loll"* as they faithfully discharge It is earnestlyto be hoped that the differences which 
ClH l L \ • uu o J J t> have for some time past been pending between the gov- 

their respective duties and are guilty Ol HO eminent of tlie French republic and that of the Sand- 

violation of our laws. This is the admitted wich Islands, may he peaceably and durably adjusted, 

, ‘ j „„ n /L./.nnr so-as to secure thr independence of those islands. Long 

law of nations, and no country has a leeper before the events which have of late imparted so much 
interest ill maintaining it than the United importance to the possessions of the United States on 
q , Ilnr r-iimmerer* qni'Oiids over everV tlie Pacific, we acknowledged the independenoe of the 

States. Uur commerce spreads over every Hawaiian government. This Government was first in 

sea and visits every clime, and our ministers taking that s’ep, and several of the leading powers of 
ari l consuls are appointed to protect the in- Europe immediately followed. We were influenced ill 

. ** „„ — .ii „„ this measure by the existing and prospective importance 

terests of that commerce, AS well as to of the islands as a place of refuge and refreshment for 
inurd the peace of the country and maintain I>ur vessels engaged 'in the whale fishery, and by the 

u iln fl.,,. Kilt hmv ran thrv consideration that they lie in the course of the great 

the hoi.or ol its Hag. ‘Lit now C, II y trade which must, at no distant day, be carried on be- 

discharge these duties unless they be them- tween the eastern coast of North America and Eastern 
selves protected ; and, if protected, it must Asia. 

. , J. , „ h,., nmintrn in nrhich tlisv We were also influenced by a desire thatthose 

be by the laws of the country in which they shoul(J not pass unde ? the control of any 

reside. And what is due to our own pu dm ()t j ier great maritime State, but should remain in 
functionaries resi ling in foreign nations, is a n independent condition, and so be accessible 
exactly the measure of what is due to the and useful to the commerce of all nations. I need 
functionaries of other governments residing not sa y that the importance of these considera¬ 
ble. As in war, the bearers of flags of tions has been greatly enhanced by the sudden 
truce are sacred, or else wars would be so in- and vast development which the interests of the 
terminable, so in peace, embassadors, public United States have attained in California and 
ministers, and consuls, charged with friendly Oregon; and the policy heretofore adopted in re- 
| national intercourse, are objects of especial gard to those islands will be,steadily pursued. 

: respect and protection, each according to the It is gratifying not only to those who consider 

> rights belonging to his rank and station. the commeie.ial interests of nations,but also to all 

iiguvs jviu h b . . .. who favor the progress of knowledge and the dit- 

In view r of these important principles, it is f U 8 j on c f religion", to see a community emerge 
wi ll deep mortification and regret I an- f rom a savage state and attain such a degree of 
; liounce to you that, during the excitement civilization in those distant seas. 

’ growing out of the executions at Havana, the Mexican insurrection. 

( office of her Catholic majesty’s consul at It is much to be deplored that the internal 
' Now Orleans was assailed by a mob, his pro- tranquility of ihe Mexican republic should again 
: p ti y destroyed, the Spanish flag found in the be seriously disturbed; for, since the peace be- 
office earned off and torn in pieces, and he tween that republic and the United States it 
l , ,. , , ,, c , • r , had enioved such comparative repose that the 

: b .ir*l mduci'd to 1 « for his personal safety, ratici ,, at L, for tl,..future r.iight, 

> winch he supposed to be in danger. )n re with a degree of confidence, have been indulged. 

( ceivm r intelligence ol these events, a loitli- r iq iese) however, have been thwarted by the re- 

I witii directed *thS attorney of the United <*ent outbreak in the State of Tamaulipas, on the 
States residing at New Orleans to inquire in- r jght bank of the Rio Bravo, 
to the facts and the extent of the pecuniary Having received information that persons from 
loss sustained by the consul, with the inten- the u nited States had taken part in the insurrec¬ 
tion of laying them before you. that you tion, and apprehending that their example might 
m dit make provision for such indemnity to be followed by others, I caused orders to be is- 
( him as a just regard for the honor of the na- sued for the purpose of preventing any hostile 
> ti m and the respect which is due to a friendly expeditions against Mexico from being set on 
power might, in your judgement, seem to foot in violation of the laws of the U. States. I 
noire. The correspondence upon this sub- likewise issued a proclamation upon tlv- subject, 

’ l . 1 . 0 * r A. . ,, a copy of winch is herewith laid before you.— 

Lot b tween the Societal y of Sta. c and her This appeared to be rendered imperative by the 
Gatholic majesty s minister plenipotentiary obligations of treaties and the general duties of 
is herewith transmitted. good neighborhood. 

The occurrence at New Orleans has led teuuantf.pec railway. 

me to give my attention to the State of our In my last annual message I informed Congress that 
law-s in regard to foreign embassadors, min- citizens of the United States had undertaken theconnu- 
Ulw m 'ft | .a, i .1 i • ,1 ,- ion of the two oceans by means of a railroad across the 

is tors, and consuls. 1 think the legislation Isthmus of Tehuantepec, under a grant of the Mexican 
of 1 lie country is deficient in not providing government to a citizen of that republic; and that this 
rc .1 , r,,,. or enterprise would probably be prosecuted with energy 

Sufficiently eithct for the protection or pun Whenever Mexico should consent to such stipulations with 
irilkincut of consuls. I therefore recommend the Government of the United States as should impart a 
the subject to the consideration of Congress. " U ° ^ ^ ^ 

RECIPROCITY OF trade WITH CANADA. A convention between the two governments for the ac- 

-. , , .i „ * _„ complishment of that end has been ratified by this Gov- 

Your attention is again invited to tneques- ernmont, and only awaits tlie decision of the Congress and 
tion of reciprocal trade between the United the Executive of that republic. 

. , j Jv.,., ,.i 0 FtritJch r.Aocoo Some unexpected dfllculties and delays have arisen in the 

btitLs and L All id a and other mulsh po.s.ws ratification of that convention by Mexico, but it is to lie 
s.ons near our frontier. Overtures for aeon- presumed that her decision will be governed by just and 


Theofficeof Commissioner to China remains unfill¬ 
ed; several persons have been appointed, and the place 
lias been offered to others, all of whom have declined 
its acceptance, on the ground of the inadequacy of the 
compensation. The annual allowance by law is six 
thousand dollars, and there is no provision for any out¬ 
fit. I earnestly recommend the consideration of this 
subject to Congress. Uur commerce with China is high¬ 
ly important, and is becoming more and more so, in 
consequence of the increasing intercourse between our 
ports on the Pacific coast and Eastern Asia. China is 
understood to be a country iu which living is very ex¬ 
pensive, and I know of no reason why the American 
Commissioner sent thither should not be placi d, in re¬ 
gard to compensation, ou an equal footing with minis¬ 
ters who represent tlie country at the courts of Europe. 

THE REVENUE. 

By referenco to the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.it will be seen that the aggregate receipts Bli¬ 
the last fiscal Year amounted to $52,312,979 87; which, 
with the balance in the Treasury on tlie 1st J uly, 1850, 
gave, as tlie available means forthe year, the sum of 
$58,917,424 30. 

The total expen fitures for tlje same period 
were $48,005,878 G8. 

The loud imports for the year ending 30th June, 
1851, were .... $215,725,995 
Of which there were in specie, - 4,967,90J 

The exports lor the same period 

were $217,517,130 

Of which there were 
of domestic products, $178,546,555 
Foreign goods re-ex¬ 
ported, - - 9,738.675 

Specie, - - . 29 231,880 

-$217,517,130 

Since tlie first of December last the payments 
in oath on account of tlie public debt, exclusive 
of interest, have amounted to $7,501,456 55; 
which, however, includes the sum of $3,242,400 
paid under the 12th article of the t eaty wi h 
M exico, and the further sum of $2,591,213 45, 
being the amount of awards to American citi¬ 
zens under the late treaiy with Mexico, for 
which the issue of stock was authorized, hilt 
which was paid in cash from the Treasury. 

The public debt on 'lie 29th ultimo, exclusive 
of the stock authorized to he issued to Texas hy 
the act of the 9th September, 1850, was $62 - 
560,395 26. 

The receipts for the next fiscal year are esti¬ 
mated at $51.800.000, which, with the probable 
unappropriated balance in the Treasury, on the 
30th June next, will give, as the probable avail 
able means for that year, the sum of $63,258,- 
743 09. 

it has been deemed proper, hi view of the 
large expenditures con eqnent upon the acquisi¬ 
tion of territory from Mexico, that the e -t mates 
for die next fiscal year should he laid before 
Congress in such manner as to distinguish the 
expenditures so required from the otherwise 
ordinary demands upon the i reasury. 

The total expenditures for the next fiscal year 
are estimated at $42,892,299 19, of which there 
is required lor the ordinary purposes of the Gov¬ 
ernment, other than these consequent upon the 
acquisition of our new Territories, and deduct¬ 
ing the payments on account ol the public debt, 
the sum of -33.343.I9S 08; and for the purpos¬ 
es connected directly or indirectly with those 
! erritories, and in the fulfilment of the obliga¬ 
tions < f the Government, contracted in conse¬ 
quence ol their acquisition, the sum of $9,549,- 
101 II. 

If the views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in reference to the expenditures required for 
these Territories shall be met hy corresponding 
action on the part of < ongress, and appropria¬ 
tions made in accordance therewith, there will 
he an estimated unappropriated balance in the 
'Treasury on the 30tii June, 1853, of $20,360.- 
443 90, wherewith to meet that portion of the 
public debt due on the first July following, 
amounting to $5,237,931 35, as well as any ap¬ 
propriations which may be made beyond the es¬ 
timates. 


P.RODUCTION AND EXPORT OK GOLD. 

The production of gold in California for the past year 
sei ms to promise a large supply of that nu-tal from that 
quarter for s< mo time to come. This large annual in¬ 
crease of the currency of the world must be attended 
with its usual results. These have been already partial¬ 
ly disclosed in the enhancement of prices and a rising 
spirit of speculation and adventure, tending to overlra- 
i ding, as well at home as abroad. Unless some salutary 

■ check shall he given to the these tendencies, it is tn ho 
j feared that importations of foreign goods beyond a 
' healthy semand in this country will lead to a sudden 

drain of the precious metals from us, bringing with it, 
t as it has done in former times, t He most disastrous con- 

■ sequences to the business and capital of the American 
1 people. 

The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt 
during the past fiscal year have been $24,2fi3.979 over 
he amount of specie imported. The exports of specie 
during the first quarter of the present fiscal year have 
been $14.1)51,857. Should specie continue to be export¬ 
ed at this rate for the remaining three-quarters of this 
year, it will drain from our metalic currency during the 
year ending 30th June, 1852, the enormous amount of 
$58,097,398, 

APPROPRIATIONS OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 

In the present prosperous condition of tlie national 
finances, it will become the duty of Congress toconsid- 
er the best mode of paying off the public debt. Ifthe 
present and anticipated surplus in tlie Treasury should 
not be absorbed by appropi iations of an extraordinary 
character, this surplus should be employed in such way 
and under such restrictions as Congress may enact, in 
extinguishing the outstanding debt of the nation. 

THE CLAIMS OF TEXAS. 

By reference to the act of Congress approved 9th Sep¬ 
tember, 1850, it will be seen that, in consideration of 
certain concessions by tlie State of Texas, it is provided 
that the *‘ United States shall pay to tlie Slate of Texas 
thesum of ten millions of dollars, in a stock hearing 
live per cent interest, and redeemab'e at the end ol 
fourteen years, the interest pa. able halt yearly at the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

In the same section of the law it is further provided 
‘* that no more than five millions of said stock shall be 
issued until the creditors of the State holding bonds and 
other certificates ofstoikof Texas, for which duties 
on IMPORTS WERE SPECIALLY pledged, shall first file 
at the Treasury of the United States releases of all 
claims against the United Stales, for or 0:1 account of 
.aid bonds or certificates, in such fojrm as shall be pre 
scribed by the Secretary of the Trea'surv, and approved 
by the President, of the United States.” 

The form of release thus [rovided for has been pre 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasure, and approved. 
It has been published in ail the leading newspapers in 
the commercial cities ol the United States, and all per¬ 
sons holding daims of the kind spe itied in the forego¬ 
ing proviso were required to tile their releases (in the 
form thus prescribed?) in the Treasury of tlie United 
States, on or before i tie 1st day of October, 1851. Al¬ 
though this publication has been co tinned from the 
25th day of March, 1851. yet lip to the 1st of October 
last comparatively few releases had been filed by the 
creditors of Texas. 

The auth-i it ii s of the State ot Texas, at the request 
of the Secretary-of tlie Tn asury, have furnished a 
schedule of the publiedebt of that state created prior to 
her admission into the Union, with a copy of the laws 
under which each class was contracted 

I have, from the documents furnished by the State 
of Texas, determined the classes of claims which in my 
judgment fall within the provisions of tlie act of Con¬ 
gress of the 9th of September, 1850. 

On being officially informed of the acceptance by 
Texas of the propositions contained in the art referred 
to, 1 caused the stock to he prepared, and Die live mil 
lions which are to bo issued unconditionally, bearing 
an interest of five per cent, from the 1st day of January 
ls51, have been lor some time rem y 10 be delivered to 
. the State of Texas. The authorities of Texas up to the 
present time, have not authorised any one to receive 
this stock, and it remains in the Tieasury Department, 
subject to the order of Tex-s. 

The releases, required by law to be deposited in the 
Treasury, not having been filed there, the remaining 
. five millions have not been issued. This last amount 
of tlie stock will be withheld from Texas until the con- 
I ilitions upon which ii is to be delivered shall be com- 
j plied with by tlie creditors of that State, unless Con 
1 gress shall otherwise direct by a modification of the 
I law. 
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others familMBHf tlie subject, 1 am inclined to change 
that reoomniendauo , and to advise that they he permitt¬ 
ed to remain, as at present, a common field, open to the 
enterprise and industry of a'l our citiezns, until further 
experience shah have developed tlie l est policy ultimately 
to be adopted in regard to them. It is safer to suffer the ^ 
inconveniences that now exist, for a short period, tnan, by t 
premature legislation, to fasten on the country a system t, 
founded in error, which may place the whole subject be- . 
yond the futur-j control of Congress. y 

The agricultural lands should, however, he sur- { 
veyed ai d Drought into market with as little de- ) 
lay as p< ssihle, that the titles may become set- S 
tied, and the inhabitants stimulated to make per- ) 
manent. improve ments, and enter on the ordina- ) 
ry pursuits of life. To effect these objects it is ^ 
desirable that the necessary provision be made < 
by law for the establishment of land offices in ' 
California an cl Oregon, and for the efficient pro¬ 
secution of the surveys at an early day. 

MORMON DIFFICULTIES. 

Some difficulties have occurred in organizing . 
the Territorial governments of New Mexico and ^ 
Utah; and, when more accurate information shall t 
be obtained of the-causes, a further communica- c 
tion will be made on that subject. 

< 

AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. ( 

In my last annual communication to Congress -J 
I recommended tlie establishment of an Agricul- i 
tural Bureau, and I take this occasion again to 
invoke your favorable consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

Agriculture may justly be regarded as the 
great interest of our people. Four-fifths of our 
active population are employed in the cultivation 
of the soil, and the rapid expansion of our set¬ 
tlements over new territory is daily adding to 
the number of those engaged in that vocation.— 
Justice and sound policy, therefore, alike require 
that the. Government should use all the means 
authorized by the Constitution to promote ihe 
interests and welfare of that important class of 
our fellow-citizens. And yet it isa singular fact 
that, whilst the manufacturing and commercial 
interests lyive engaged tlie attention of Congress 
during a large portion of every session, and our 
statutes abound in provisions for their protection 
and encouragement, little has yet been done di¬ 
rectly for the advancement of agriculture. It is 
time that this reproach to our legislation should 
bo removed; and I sincerely hope that the pre¬ 
sent Congress will not close their labors without 
adopting efficient means to supply the omissions 
of those who have preceded them. 

An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty 
of collecting and disseminating correct informa¬ 
tion as to the best modes of cultivation, and of 
tlie most effectual means of preventing and re¬ 
storing the fertility of the soil, and of procuring 
and distributing seeds and plants and other veg¬ 
etable productions, with instructions in regard to 
the soil, climate, and treatment best adapted to 
their growth,could not fail to be, in the language 
of Washington, in his last annual message to 
Congress, a “ very cheap instrument of "immense 
national benefit.” 

BOUNTY LAND WARRANTS. 

Regarding the act of Congress approved 28th 
September, 1850, granting bounty lands to per¬ 
sons who had been engaged in the military 
service of the country, as a great measure of na¬ 
tional justice and munificence, an anxious desire 
has been felt, by the officers entrusted with its 
immediate execution, to give prompt effect to its 
provisions. All the. means within their control 
were, therefore, brought into requisition to ex¬ 
pedite the adjudication of claims, and I am grat¬ 
ified to be able to state that near one hundred 
thousand applications have been considered, and 
about seventy thousand warrants issued within 
the short space of nine months. If adequate 
provision is made by law to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Department, it is confi¬ 
dently expected that, before the close of the 
next fiscal year, all who are entitled to the bene¬ 
fits of the act will have received their warrants. 

The Secretary of the Interior has suggested in 
his report various amendments of the laws relat¬ 
ing to pensions and bounty lands, for the purpose 
of more effectually guarding against abuses and 
frauds on the Government, to all of which I in¬ 
vite your particular attention. 


Hi 


THE TARIFF. <“ , L ” 

T , . 1 , . . , r fits of the act will have received their warrants. 

In my last annual message, to which I respectrully 7, , „ . T t - , . i • 

refer, l stated briefly the reasons which induced me lo 1 he Secretary ot the Interior has suggested in 
recommend a modification of the present tariff, by con- Ids report various amendments of the laws relat- 
verting the ad valorem into a specific uly, wherever the to pensions and bounty lands, for tlie purpose 

mCn £ of more effectually guarding against abuses and 
vor of the industrial pursuits of our own country, as to frauds on the Grovcniioont, to all or which I iu- 
encourage home production without excluding foreign vde y 0U r particular attention, 
competition. 

Tlie numerous frauds which continue to be practiced INDIANS. 

«r“ the revenue, by fals- invoices and undervaluations, } . cession8 to our Indian population 

constitute an unanswerable reason fur adopting specific b . i l 

instead of ad valorem duties in all cases where tlie na- consequent. Upon the acquisition Ol IN t J W AIvXlCO 
( lure of the rommodiiy does not foitlia it. A striking and California, and the extension of our settle- 
illustration of these frauds will be exhibited in the Re- melds j n to Utah and Oregon, have given increas- 
Dort of the Secretary of the I r-usury, showing the cus- . . . t. „,;,t 

turn house valuation of articles imported under a for- ed interest and impoitance to oui relations w.th 
mer law subject to specific duties, when th re was no in- the aboriginal race. 

duceuirnt re undervaluation, ami the enstom house No material change has taken place within the 
valuation* of the same artic es, under the present sys- j as t year, in the condition and pi’OSpect8 of the 
tern of ad valorem duties so greatly reduced as to leave f ,y,’. , ‘ 1 

uo uoubt ; \ « existence of ilie iu*»at flagrant abuses of Induui tribes who reside ill tile. JN On h- western 

the existing law. Territory and west of the Mississippi River. We 

This practical evasion of the present law. combined a re at peace with all of them; and it will be a 
with lh« languishing condition of some of lliegreatin- „ „„„ i„ l m „, t|,,i tho-o „rn 

terests of the country,caused t.y over importations and SOUlce ot pltaSlllL to you to loam that they < 
consequent depressed prices and with the failure in ob- gradually advancing in civilization and the pur- 
taining a foreign tuarkel f r our increasing surplus of .gqjtsof Social life. 

breadstuff's and provisions has indued m« again tore- A] the Mexican frontier, and in. California 
commend **- wouincittion ot . he FXMtiiiir inn It. , ® , 1 • i __ •/» 

and Oregon, there have been occasional manliest- 

public lands, , ations of unfriendly feeling, and some depreda- 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, tions committed. 1 am satisfied, however, that 
which accompanies this communication, will they resulted more from the destitute and starv- 
preseut a condensed statement of lhe operations i n g condition of the Indians than from any set- 
of that important department of Government. tied hostility to the whites. As the settlements 


, mouitiCRlion of he existing lariff. 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


ic debt due on the first July following! I It will be seen that ihe cash salt s of the pub- of our citizens progress towards them, the game J 
unting to $5,237,931 35, as well as any nil- ! lie lands exceed those of the preceding year, and upon which they mainly re.y for subsistence is t 
iriations which may be made beyond the cs- ’ that- there is reason to anticipate a s:ill lurther driven off or destroyed, and the only alternative 


In thus referring to the estimated expenditures 1 which have been 


i increase, notwithstanding the large donations left to them is starvation or plunder. It becomes 


obligations of treaties and the general duties of 
good neighborhood. 

TEHUANTEPEC RAILWAY. 

In my last annual message I informed Congress that 
citizens of the United States iiad undertaken tlie connex¬ 
ion of tlie two oceans by means of a railroad across tlie 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, under a grant of tlie Mexican 
government to a citizen of that republic; and that, this 
enterprise would probably be prosecuted with energy 
whenever Mexico f liould consent to such stipulations with 
the Government of the United States os should impart a 
feeling of security to those who should invest their pro¬ 
perty in the enterprise. 

A convention between the two governments for the ac¬ 
complishment of that end has been ratified by this Gov¬ 
ernment, and only awaits tlie decision of the Congress and 
tlie Executive of that republic. 

Some unexpected dfllculties and delays have arisen in the 
ratification of that convention by Mexico, but it is to be 
presumed that her decision will be governed by just and 


on account of our newly-acquired ! erritories, 1 
may express the hope that ongress will Concur 
with me in the desire that a liberal course ol 
policy may he pursued towards them, and that 
every obligation, express or implied, entered in¬ 
to in consequence of their acquisition, shall h- 
fulfilled by the most liberal appropriations lor 
that purpose. 

EXPORTS. 

The values of our domestic exports for the last fiscal 
year, as compared with those of the previous year, ex¬ 
hibit an increase of $43,646,322. At first view tins con¬ 
dition of our t ratio with foreign nations would »oem to , 
present the most flattering hopes of its future prosperi¬ 
ty- An examinati ?u of the details of our exports, how¬ 
ever, will show that the increased value o our exports 
forthe last fiscal year is to be found in the high price of 
cotton which prevailed during the first half of that year, 
which price has since declined about one-hal 

The value of our exportsof breadstuff's and provisions, 
which it was supposed tue incentive of a low tariff ami 
large importations from abroad would have greatly aug¬ 
mented, has fallen from $08,701,921, n’47, to $26,051. !J3 
in 18.30, and to $21 948,6.53 in 18.51, with a strong proba¬ 
bility amounting almost to a certainty, of a still further 
reduction in the current year. 

The aggregate values of rice exported during tlie last 
fiscal year, as comp -red with the previous year, also ex¬ 
hibit it decrease amounting to $460,nl7, which, w ith a tie- j 
cline in the values of the exports of tobacco for the same 
period, make an aggregate decrease in these two arm ies 
of $1,156,751. 

The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on for- i 
eign merchandise, u was thought hy those who promoted 
and established it. would tend to lienefit the-f inning pop¬ 
ulation of this country, hy increasing ihe demand ami 
raising the price of agricultural products in foreign mar¬ 
kets. 

The following facts, however, seem to show inconiost- 
ibly that no such result has followed the adoption of this 


which have been made to many of the Suites, 
ami the liberal grants to individuals as a reward 
for military seiviecs. This fact lurnishes very 
gratifying evidence of ihe growing wealth and 
prospeiity of oui country. 

Suitable measures imve been adopted for com¬ 
mencing the survey of tin* public lands in Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon. Surveying panics have been 
organized, and some progress has been made in 
establishing the principal base and meridian 


us to consider, in view of this condition of things, 
whether justice and humanity, as well as an en¬ 
lightened economy, do not require that, instead 
of seeking to punish thorn for their offences, 
which are the result of our own policy towards 
them, we should not provide for their immediate 
wants and encourage them to engage in agricul¬ 
ture, and to rely on their labor instead of the 
chase for the means of support. 

Various important treaties have been negotiat¬ 


or subdivisions can be made, and the general 
land sj stem extended over those remote parts of 
our territory. 

On the 3d of March last, an act was passed 
providinjf tin* the appointment <>l three commis¬ 
sioners to st-tile private land claims in Califor¬ 
nia Three persons were immediately appoint¬ 
ed, all of whom, however, tlecliued accepting 
the office, m const queuce of the inadequacy of 
the compensation. Olliers were promptly se¬ 
lected, who, for the satin* reason, also declined; 


lines. But further legislation and additional e d with different tribes during theyear.by which 
appropriations will be necessary before the prop- their title to large and valuable tracts of country 
er subdivisions can be made, and the general has been extinguished, all of which will, at the 
laud -a stem extended over those remote parts of proper time, be submitted to the Senate for rati¬ 


fication. 

boundary commission. 

The joint commission under the treaty of Gua¬ 
dalupe Hidalgo has been actively engaged in run¬ 
ning and marking the boundary line between the 
U nited States and Mexico. It, was stated, in the 
last annual report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
that the initial point on the Pacific and the point 


and it was not until late in the season that the of junction ot the Gila with the Colorado river 
seme s of suitable persons could be secured. A had been determined and the intervening line, 
mammy of the commissioners concern d, in this about one hundred and fifty miles in length, run 
city, on the lOii. of September last, whendetail- anil marked by temporary monuments. Since 
ed instructions were given to them in regard to that time a monument of marble has been erect- 
their duties. 1 heir first meeting for .he trims- ed at the initial point and permanent landmarks 
action of business will be held in San Francisco of iron have been placed at suitable distances 
on tlie 8tli dav of the present month. along the. line. 

I havetlmu!.lit it proper to refer tt< t; esefacts, not only The initial point on the Rio Gtande has also 
to exi>la?u th-- cause ot* t* o doh*y in ti ing the commission been fixed by the commissioners at latitude 32 ° 
but to call vmu* aticntion to tin- pr»|.ri-ty of increasing 22 min and at the date of the last communica- 

Ssss-as *» *«"<* *• *** *«« 


i.- uropri -ty of increasing 22 min. and at the date of the last comrnunica- 

MbiU^r^d tlie compeosa- tion the survey of the line had been made thence 
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tion of the number of persons 
the smallest limits, consistent with the safety of 
those engaged in the service, and the prompt and 
efficient execution of their important duties. 

CENSUS RETURNS. 

Returns have been received from all the officers 
engaged in taking the census in the States and 
Territories, except California. The superinten¬ 
dent employed to make the enumeration in that 
State has not yet made his full report, from cau¬ 
ses, as he alleges, beyond his control. This fail¬ 
ure is much to be regretted, as it has prevented 
the Secretary of the Interior from making the de¬ 
cennial apportionment of 1 epresentatives among 
the States, as required by the act approved May 
23, 1850. It is hoped, however, that the returns 
will soon be received, and no time will then be 
lost in making the necessary apportionment, and 
in transmitting the certificates required by law. 

The Superintendent of the Seventh Census is 
diligently employed, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in.classyfying and ar¬ 
ranging in tabular form, all the statistical inform¬ 
ation derived from the returns of the Marshals, 
and it is believed that when the work shall be 
completed, it will exhibit a more perfect view of 
the population, wealth, occupations; and social 
conditions of a great country, than has ever been’ 
presented to the world. The value of such a 
work, ns the basis of enlightened legislation, can 
hardly be over-estimated; and I earnestly hope 
that Congress will lose no time in making the ap¬ 
propriations necessary to comp), te the classifica¬ 
tions, and to publish the results m a style worthy 
of the subjoct and of our national character. 

attorney's fees. 

The want of a uniform fee bill, prescribing the 
compensation to be allowed district attorneys, 
clerks, marshals, and camruissioners in civil and 
crimidal cases, is the cause of much vexation in¬ 
justice and complaint. I would recommend a 
thorough revision of the laws on the whole sub¬ 
ject, add the adoption of a tariff of fees, which, 
as far as practicable, should be uniform, and pres¬ 
cribe a pecific compensation for every service 
which the officer may bo required to perform.— 
This subject wi.l be fully presented in the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

In my last annual message I gave briefly my 
reasons for believing that you possessed the con¬ 
stitutional power to improve the harbors of our 
great lakes and sea coast, and the navigati >n of 
our principal rivers, and recommended that ap¬ 
propriations should be made for completing such 
works as had already been commenced, and for 
commencing such others as might seem to the 
wisdom of Congress to be of public and getier- 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

The appropriations for the support of the army 
during the ciurent fiscal year ending 30th June 
next, were reduced far below the estimate sub¬ 
mitted by the Department. The consequence of 
this reduction is a considerable deficiency, to 
which I invite your early attention. 

The expenditures of that Department, for the 
year ending 30th June last, were $9,060,268 58. 
The estimates for the year commencing 1st July 
next and ending June 30, 1853, are $7,898,77:'. 
83; showing a reduction of $1,161,492 75. 

The Board of Commissioners, to whom the 
management of the affairs of the Military Asy¬ 
lum created by the act of the 3d March last was 
entrusted, have selected a site for the establish¬ 
ment of an Asylum in the vicinity of this city, 
which has been approved by me, subject to the 
production of satisfactory title. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy will 
exhibit the condition of the public service under 
the supervision of that Department. Onr naval 
force alloat during the present year has been ac¬ 
tively and usefully employed in giving protection 
lo our widely-extended and increasing commerce 
and interests in various quarters of the globe^nd 
our flag lias everywhere afforded the security and 
received the respect inspired by the justice and 
liberality of our intercourse, and the dignity and 
power of the nation. 

FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 

The expedition commanded by Lieutenant Dc 
Haven, despatched in search of the British com¬ 
mander, Sir John Franklin, and bis companions 
to the Arctic Seas, returned to New York in the 
month of October, after having undergone great 
peril and suffering from an unknown and dan¬ 
gerous navigation and the rigors of the northern 
climate, without any satisfactory information of 
the objects of their search, but with new contri¬ 
butions to science and navigation from the un- i 
frequented polar regions. Tne officers and men 
of the expedition, having all been volunteers for 
this service, and having to eonduct it as to meet 
an entire approbation of the Government, it is 
suggested, as an act of grace and generosity,that 
the same allowances of extra pay and emolu¬ 
ment be extended to them.that were made to the 
officers and men of like rating in the late explo¬ 
ring expedition to the South Seas. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

I earnestly recommend to your attention the 
necessity of reorganizing the Naval Establish¬ 
ment, apportioning and fixing the number of of¬ 
ficers in each grade, providing some mode of 
promotion to the higher grades of the navy, hav¬ 
ing reference lo merit and capacity, rather than 
seniority or date of entry into service, and for 
retiring from the effective list upon reduced pay 
those who may be incompetent to the perform¬ 
ance of active duty. As a measure of economy 
as well as efficiency in this arm of the service, 
the provision last mentioned is eminently wor¬ 
thy of your consideration. 

The determination of the questions of relative 


al importance. Without repeating the reasons [ rank between the sea officers and civil officers of 
then urged, I deem it my duty again to call your i the navy, in the various grades of each, will also 
<■„ itio tv,., .i.„ 


attention to this important subject. The works 
on many of the harbors were left in an unfinish¬ 
ed state, and consequently exposed to the action 
of the elements, which is fast destroying thern.- 
Great numbers of lives and vast amounts of pro¬ 
perty are annually lost for want of safe and con¬ 
venient harbors on the lakes. None but those 




who have been exposed to that dangerous navi¬ 
gation can fully appreciate the importance of 
this subject. The whole northwest appeals to 
you for relief, and I trust the appeal will receive 
due consideration at your hands. 

The same is in a measure true in regard to some of the 
harbors and inlets on the sea eoast. 

The unobstructed navigation of our large rivers is of 
equal importance. Our settlements are now extending to 
the sources of the great rivers which empty into, and form 
) a part of the Mississippi, and the value oi the public lands 
/ in those regions would be greatly enhanced by freeing the 
' navigation of those waters from obstructions. In view, 

' therefore, of this great interest, I deem it my duty again 
( to urge upon Congress to make such appropriations lor 
( those improvements as they may deem necessary. 

( The survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, with a view 
i to the prevention of the oversows that have proved so 
i disastrous to that region of t^mutry, have been nearly 
) completed, anc the reports thereof are now in course of 

! • preparation, and will shortly he laid before you. 

PROTECTION OF THE MEXICAN FRONTIER. 

The protection of our southwestern frontier, and of the 
adjacent Mexican States, against the Indian tribes within 
/ our border, has claimed my earnest and constant atten- 

t ti n. Congress having failed, at the last session, to adopt 
( ray recommendation r hat an additional regiment of moun- 

( ted men specially adapted to that service should be raised, 
all that remained to he done was to make the best use of 
1 the means at my disposal. Accordingly, all the troops 
( adapted to that service that could properly be spared from 
> other quarters have been concentrated on that frontier, 

) and office’s of high reputation selected to command them 
) A new arrangement of the military posts has also been 
> made, whereby the troops are brought nearer to the Mex- 
) ican frontier and to the tribes they are intended to over- 
> awe. 

| Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to realize ali the be¬ 
nefits that are expected to result from these arrangements, 
but I have every reason to hope that they will effectually 
check their marauding expeditions. The nature of the 
country, which furnishes little for the support of an army 
and abounds in places of refuge and concealment, is re¬ 
markably well adapted to this predatory warfare; and we 
can scarcely hope that any military force, combined with 
the greatest vigilance, can entirely suppress it. 

By the treaty of tuadaloupe Hidalgo we are bound to 
protect the territory of Mexico against the incursions of 
the savage tribes within our border ‘‘with equal diligence 
and energy’’ as if the same were made within our territo¬ 
ry or against our citizens. I have endeavored to comply, 
as far as possible, with this provision of the treaty. Or¬ 
ders have been given to the officers commanding on that 
frontier to consider the Mexican territory and its inhabit¬ 
ants as equally with our own entitled to their pr itection; 
aud to make all their plans and arrangements with a view 
to tlie attainment of this object. Instructions have also 
been given to the Indian commissioners and agents among 
these tribes, in all treaties, to make the clauses designed 
for the protection of our own citizens apply also to those 
of Mexico. I have no reason to doubt that these instruc¬ 
tions have been fully carried into effect. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that, in spite of all our efforts, some of the 
neighboring states of Mexico may have suffered, as our 
own have, from depredations by the Indians. 

To the lirficuities of defending our own terri- 
torp, as above mentioned, ate superadded, in de¬ 
fending that of Mexico, those that arise from its 
remoteness, from the fact that we have no right 
to station our troops within her limits, and that 
there is no efficient military force on the Mexi¬ 
can side to co-operate with our own. So long as 
this shall continue to be the case, the number 
and activity of our troops will rather increase 
than diminish the evil, as the Indians will natu¬ 
rally turn towards that country where they en¬ 
counter the least resistance. Yet these troops 
are necessary to subdue them, aud compel them 
to make and observe treaties. Until this shall 
have been done, neither country will enjoy any 
security from their attacks. 

The Indians in California, who had previously 
appeared of a peaceable character, ana disposed 
to cultivate the friendship of the whiti s, have re¬ 
cently committed several acts of hostii ty. As a 
large portion of the reinforcements sent to the 
Mexican frontier were drawn from the Pacific, 
the military force now stationed there is consid- 
ed entirely inadequate to its defonce. It cannot 
Be increased, however, without an increase of 
the army; and I again recommend that meas¬ 
ure us indispensable to the protection of the fron¬ 
tier. 

I invite your attention to the suggestions on 
this subject, and on otheis connected with his 
Department, in the report of the Secretary of 
War. 


merit your attention 

The failure to provide any substitute, when 
corporal punishment was abolished for of¬ 
fences in the navy, has occasioned the con¬ 
vening of numerous courts-martial upon the 
arrival of vessels in port, and is believed to have 
had an injurious effect upon the discipline and 
efficiency of the service. To moderate punish¬ 
ment from one grade to another is among the 
humane reforms of the age ; but to abolish one 
of severity, which applied so generally to offen¬ 
ces on ship-board, and provide nothing in its 
stead, is to suppose a progress of improvement 
in every individual among seamen which is not 
assumed by the Legislature in respect to any 
other class of men. 

It is hoped that Congress, in the ample oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the present session, will tho¬ 
rn ’ghly investigate this important subject, and 
establish such modes of determining guilt, and 
such gradations of punishment as are consistent 
with humanity and the personal lights of indi¬ 
viduals, and at the same time shall ensure the 
most energetic and efficient performance of duty 
and the suppression of crime in our ships of war. 

The stone dock in the navy yard at New 
York, which was ten years in process of con¬ 
struction, has been so far finished as to be sur¬ 
rendered up to the authorities of the yard. The 
dry dock at Philadelphia is reported as complet¬ 
ed, and is expected soon to be tested and deliv¬ 
ered over to the agents of the Government.— 
That at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is also 
nearly ready for delivery; and a contract has 
been concluded, agreeably to the act of Con¬ 
gress at its last session, for a floating sectional 
dock on the Bay of San Francisco. 

I invite your attention to the recommendation of the 
Department touching tne establishment of a navy yard in 
conjunction with this dock on the Pacific. Such a station 
is highly necessary to the convenience of the effectiveness 
of our fleet in thatocean, which must be expected to in¬ 
crease with the growili of commerce, and the rapid ex¬ 
tension of our whale fisheries over its borders. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis, under a re¬ 
vised and improved system of regulations, now 
affords opportunities of education and instruction 
to the pupils quite equal, it is believed, for pro¬ 
fessional improvement to those enjoyed by the 
Cadets at the Military Academy. A kirge class 
of acting Midshipmen was received at the com¬ 
mencement of the last academic term, and a 
practice ship has been attached to the institution, 
to afford the amplest means for regular instruction 
in seamanship, as well as for cruises during the 
vacations of three or four months in each year. 

The advantages of science in nautical affairs have rarely 
been more strikingly illustrated than in the fact stated in 
the report of the Navy Department, that, by means of the 
wind and current charts, projected and prepared by 
Lieutenant Maury, the Superintendent of the Naval Ob¬ 
servatory, the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ports of our country has been shortened by about forty 
days. 

The estimates for the support of the Navy and Marine 
Corps the ensuing fiscal year will he found to be ©5,856,- 
472 19, the estimates for the present year being $5,900,621. 

The estimates for special objects under the 
control of this Department amount to $2,684,- 
220 89, against $2,210,980 for the present year, 
the increase being occasioned by the additional 
mail service on the Pacific coast and the construc¬ 
tion of the dock in California, authorized at the 
last session of Congress, and some slight addi¬ 
tions under the head of improvements and repairs 
in navy yards, buildings and machinery. 

I deem it of much importance to a just econo¬ 
my, and a correct understanding of naval expen¬ 
ditures, that there should be an entire separation 
of the appropriations for the support of the na¬ 
val service proper from those for permanent im¬ 
provements at navy yards and stations, and from 
ocean steam-mail service, and other special ob¬ 
jects assigned to the supervision of this Depart¬ 
ment. 

POST OFFICE. 

The report of the Postmaster General, here¬ 
with communicated, presents an interesting view 
of the progress, operations, and condition of the 
Department. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, the length 
of mail routes within the United States was 
196,290 miles; and the annual transportation 
thereon 53,272,252 miles; and the annual cost oi j 
such transportation $3,421,754. 


The length of the foreign mail routes is estim¬ 
ated at 18,349 miles: and the annual transporta- 
lion thereon at 615,206 miles. The annual cost 
of this service is $1, 472,c-87, of which $448,937 
is paid by the Post Office department, and $1,- 
023,250 is paid through the Navy Department 

The annual transportation within the United 
States, (excluding the service in California and 
Oregon, which is now, for the first time, report- 
• d and embraced in the tabular statements of the 
Department,) exceeds that of the precedingyear. 
li,162,855 miles, at an increased cost of $547,110 

The whole number of post offices in the Unit¬ 
ed States, on the 30th day of June last, was 19,- 
196. There were 1,698 post offices established, 
and 256 discontinued, during the year. 

The gross revenues of the Department for the 
fiscal year, including the appropriations for the 
Iranked matters of Congress, of the Departments; 
and officers of Government, and excluding the 
foreign postages, collected for and payable to 
"he Br.tish post office, amounted to $6,727,886- 
/ 8 . 

The expenditures for the same period (exclu¬ 
ding $20,599 49, paid under an award of the 
Auditor, in pursuance of a resolution of the last 
Congress, for mail service on the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi rivers in 1832 and 1833, and the amount 
paid to the British post office for for foreign pos- 
lages collected for and payable to that office) 
amounted to $6,024,566 79; leaving a balance of 
revenue over the propel expenditures of the year 
of $703,299 99. 

The receipts for postages during the year (ex¬ 
cluding the foreign postages collected for and 
payable to the British postoffice) amounted to 
$6,345,747 21, being an increase of $997,610 79 
or 18.65-100 per cent over the like receipts for 
the preceding year. 

The reduction of postage, under the act of 
March last, did not take effect until the com 
mencement of the fiscal year. The accounts for 
t .e first quarter, under the operation of the re 
duced rates, will not be settled before January 
next, and no reliable estimate of the receipts can 
yet be made. It is believed, however, that they 
will fall far short of those of the last year. 

The surplus of the revenues now on hand is, however, 
so large that no further appropriation from the treasury! 
in aid of the revenues of the Department, is required for 
' he current fiscal year; but an additional appropriation for 
flie year ending June 30, 1853, will probably be found ne¬ 
cessary when Lite receipts of the first two quarters of the 
fiscal year are fully ascertained. 

In his last annual report the Postmaster Gen 
oral recommended a reduction of postage to rates 
which he deemed as low as could be prudently 
adopted, unless Congress was prepared to appro¬ 
priate from the treasury, for the support of the 
Department, a sum more than equivalent to the 
mail services performed by it for the Govern¬ 
ment. The recommendations of the Postmaster 
General, in respect to letter postage, except on 
letters to and from California and Oregon, were 
substantially adopted by the last Congress. 

He now recommends adherence to the present 
letter rates, and advises against a further reduc¬ 
tion until justified by the revenue of the De¬ 
partment. 

He also recommends that the Fates of postage 
on printed matter be so revised as to render them 
more simple, and more uniform in their opera- 
lion upon all classes of printed matter. I sub¬ 
mit the recommendations of the report to your 
favorable consideration. 


REVISION OF THE STATUTES. 

The public statutes of the United States have 
now been accumulating for more than sixty years, 
and, interspersed with private acts, are scattered 
through numerous volumes, and, from the cost of 
the whole, have become almost inaccessible to the 
great mass of the community. They also exhibit 
much of the incongruity and imperfection of hasty 
legislation. As it seems to be generally conceded 
that there is no “common law” of the United 
States to supply the defects of their legislation, it 
is most important that that legislation should be as 
perfect as possible, defining every power intended 
to be conferred, every crime intended to he made 
punishable, and prescribing the punishment to be 
inflicted. In addition to some particular cases spo¬ 
ken of more at length, the whole criminal code is 
now lamentably defective. Some offences are im 
perfectly described, and others are entirely omit¬ 
ted: so that flagrant crimes may be committed with 
impunity. The scale of punishment is notin all 
cases graduated to the degree and nature of the of¬ 
fence, and is often rendered more unequal by the 
different modes of imprisonment, or penitentiary 
coufinement, in the different States. 

Many laws of a permanent character have been 
introduced into appropriation bills, and it is often 
difficult to determine whether the particular clause 
expires with the temporary act of which it is a part 
or continues in force. It has also frequently hap¬ 
pened that enactments and provisions of law have 
been introduced into bills, with the title or gene- 
lal subject of which they have little or no connex¬ 
ion or relation. In this mode of legislation so 
many enactments have been heaped upon each 
olher, and often with but little consideration, that, 
in many instances, it is difficult to search out and 
determine what is the law. 

The Government of the United States is em¬ 
phatically a government of written laws. The 
statutes should, therefore, as far as practicable,not 
only be made accessible to all, but be expressed 
in language so plain and simple as to be under¬ 
stood by all, and arranged in such method as to 
give perspicuity to every subject. Many of the 
Stales have revised their public acts with great 
and manifest benefit; and 1 recommend that pro¬ 
vision be made by law for the appointment of a 
commission to revise the public statutes of the U. 
Slates, arranging them in order, supplying defi¬ 
ciencies, correcting incongruities, simplifying 
their language, and reporting them to Congress 
for its action. 

EXTENSION OF THE CAPTIOI.. 

An act of Congre s approved 30th September, 
1850,contained a provision for the extension of the 
Capitol, according to such a plan as might be ap¬ 
proved by the President, and appropriated one 
inmdred thousand dollars to be expended under 
his direction, by which architect as he should ap¬ 
point to execute the same. On examining the va 
rious plans which had been submitted by ditler- 
ont architects, in pursuance of an advertisement 
by a committee of the Senate, no one was found 
to he entirely satisfactory, and it was therefore 
deemed advisable to combine and adopt the ad¬ 
vantages of several. 

The great object to be acccomplished was to 
make such an addition as would afford ample and 
convenient halls for the deliberation of the two 
Houses of Congress, with sufficient accommoda¬ 
tions for spectators, and suitable apartments for 
the committees and officers of the two branches of 
fho Legislature. It was also desirable not to mar 
the harmony and beauty of the present structure, 
which, as a specimen of architecture, is so uni¬ 
versally admired. 

Keeping these objects in view, I concluded to 
make the addition by wings, detached from the 
present building, yet connected with it by corridors. 
This mode of enlargement will leave the present 
Capitol uninjured, and afford great advantages for 
ventilation and the admission of light, and will en¬ 
able the work to progress without interrupting the 
deliberations of Congress. To carry this plan into 
effect, I have appointed an experienced and com¬ 
petent architect. The corner stone was laid on , 
the 4th day of July lost, with suitable ceremonies, 


since which time the work has advanced with com¬ 
mendable rapidity, and the foundations of both 
wings are now nearly complete. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

I again commend to your favorable regard the interests 
of the District of Columbia, and deem it only necessary to 
remind you, that although its inhabitants have no voice in 
the choice of representatives in Congress, they are not the 
Jess entitled to a just and liberal consideration in your leg¬ 
islation. My opinions on this subject were more fully ex¬ 
pressed in my last annual communication. 

COMMISSION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 

Other subjects we're brought to the attention of Con¬ 
gress in my last annual message, to which I would respect¬ 
fully refer. But there was one of more than ordinary in¬ 
terest to which I again invite your special attention. I al¬ 
lude to the recommendation for the appointment of a com¬ 
mission to settle private claims against the United States.— 
Justiee to individuals as well as to the Government, de¬ 
mands that some more convenient and expeditious mode 
than an appeal to Congress should be adopted. 

THE COMPROMISE MEASURES, 

It is deeply to be regretted that in several instances offi¬ 
cers of the Government, in attempting to execute tire law 
for the return of fugitives from labor, have been openly re¬ 
sisted, and their efforts frustrated and defeated by lawless 
and violent mobs; that in one ense such resistance resulted 
in the death of an estimable citizens, and in others serious 
injury ensued to those officers and to individuals who were 
using their endeavors to sustain the laws. Prosecutions 
have been instituted against tlie alledged offenders, so far 
as they could be identified, and are still pending, I have 
regarded it as my duty, in these cases, to give all aid legal¬ 
ly in my power to tlie enforcement of tlie Jaws, and I shall 
continue to do so wherever aud whenever their execution 
may be resisted. 

The act of Congress for the return of fugitives from la¬ 
bor is one required and demanded by tlie express words of 
tlie Constitution. 

The Constitution declares, “ That no person held to ser- 
‘ vice or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, esca- 
‘ping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
‘ regulation therein, be discharged from such service or la- 
‘ bor may be due.” This constitutional provision is equal¬ 
ly obligatory upon tlie Legislative, tlie Executive, and Ju¬ 
dicial Departments of the Government, and upon every 
citizen of tlie United States. 

Congress, however, must, from necessity, first 
act upon the subject, by prescribing the proofed 
ings necessary to ascertain that the person is a 
fugitive, and the means to be used for his restora¬ 
tion to the claimant. This was done by an ao- 
passed during the first term of President Washing¬ 
ton, which was amended by that enacted by the 
last Congress, and it now remains for the Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial Departments to take care that, 
these lows be faithfully executed. This injunc¬ 
tion of the Constitution is as peremptory and as 
binding as any other; it stands exactly on the same 
foundation as that clause which provides for the 
return of fugitives from justice, or that which de¬ 
clares that vo bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed, or that which provides for an 
equality of taxation, according to the census, or 
the clause declaring that all dulies shall be uni¬ 
form throughout. tlie United States, or the impor¬ 
tant provision that the trial of all dimes shall be 
by jury. These several ariieles and clauses of 
the Constitution, all resting on the same author 
ity, must stand or fall together. Some objections 
have been urged against the details of the act for 
the return of fugitives from labor; but it is vw rthy 
of remark that, the main opposition is aimed against 
the Constitution itself, and proceeds from persons 
and classes of persons, many of whom declare 
their wish to see that Constitution overturned. 
They avow their hostility to any law which shall 
give full and practical effect to this requirement of 
the Constitution. Fortunately, the number of 
these persons is comparatively small and dimin¬ 
ishing, but the issue which they present is one 
which involves the supremacy and even the exis¬ 
tence of the Constitution. 

Causes nave heretofore arisen in which individ 
als have denied the binding authority of acts of 
Congress, and even States have proposed to nul¬ 
lify such acts, upon the ground that the Constitu- 
ton was the supreme law of the land, and that 
those acts of Congress were repugnant to that in¬ 
strument; but nullification is now aimed, not so 
much against particular laws as being inconsist¬ 
ent with the Constitution, as against tho Consti¬ 
tution itself, and it is not lo be disguised that t 
spirit exists and has been actively at work to rend 
asunder this Union, which is cur cherished inheri¬ 
tance from our revolutionary fathers. 

•n my last annual message I stated that I con¬ 
sidered the series of measures, which had been 
adopted at the previous session, in reference to 
the agitation growing out of the Territorial and 
slavery questions, as a final settlement in princi¬ 
ple and substance if the dangerous and exciting 
subjects which they embraced; ‘and I recommend¬ 
ed adherence to the adjustment estab islied by 
those measures, until tin e and experience should 
demonstrate the necessity if further legislation to 
guard against evasion or abuse. 1 was not induced 
to make this recommendation because I thought 
those measures perfect, for no human legislation 
can he perfect. 

Wide differences and jarring opinions can 
only be reconciled by yielding something on 
all sides, and this result has been reached 
after an angry conflict of many months, in 
which one part of this country was arrayed 
against another, and violent convulsion seem¬ 
ed to be imminent. Looking at the inter¬ 
ests of the whole country, I felt it to be my 
duty to seize upon this Compromise as the 
best that could be obtained amid conflicting 
interests, and to insist upon it as a final set¬ 
tlement, to be adhered to by all who value 
the peace and welfare of the country. A 
year has now elapsed since that recommen¬ 
dation was made. 

To that recommendation I still adhere, and 
I congratulate you and the country upon tlie 
general acquiescence in these measures of 
peace, which has been exhibited in all parts 
of the Republic. And not only is there this 
general acquiescence in these measures, but 
the spirit of conciliation which has been man¬ 
ifested in regard to them in all parts of the 
country, has removed doubts and uncertain¬ 
ties in the minds of thousands of good men 
concerning the durability of our popular in¬ 
stitutions, and given renewed assurance that 
our Liberty and our Union may subsist to¬ 
gether, for the benefit of this and all succeed¬ 
ing generations. 

MILLAllD FILLMORE. 
Washington, December 2 ,1851. 



ROCHESTER, DECEMBER 11, 1351. 


the President’s Message- 


In order to give this document entire, we omit 
our usual variety of Miscellany, News, &c. As 
many of our readers preserve the Rural, the pub¬ 
lication of the Message will be acceptable and 
valuable for future reference, even to those who 
may have given it a perusal. We have endcavoTed 
to give it correctly, and so arranged by headings 
to different topics, that the reader can easily refer 
to any particular subject discussed. 


Arrival of Kossuth, 


Kossuth, the hero and statesman, and late Gov¬ 
ernor of Hungary, arrived at New York, in the 
Ilumlroldt, on Friday last. His reception upon 
our-soil has been appropriate—most welcome and 
triumphant. The newspapers are teeming with 
descriptions of the occasion and its incidents—his 
appearance, manner, speeches, &c. At this mo¬ 
ment, Kossuth is the most popular and distin¬ 
guished friend and martyr of Freedom living— 
and his acts and character entitle him to the hon¬ 
or bestowed. 

For a Portrait and Biography of Kossuth, see 
Rural of March 27, 1851,— No. 13, page 101. 


Currency Items. 


The Superintendent of the Bank Department, 
has advertised the securities of the James Bank 
for sale. The notes are selling at 75 cents. The 
Receiver of the Patterson Bank, N. J., gives no¬ 
tice that all notes must be presented before July 
1, 1852, or be excluded from the dividends. Sell¬ 
ing at 15 cents. The Receivers of Commercial 
Bank of Perth, Amboy, N. J., designate 22d of 
April nexl, as the latest day to present the notes 
of that Bank. Bills worth 37 cents. The Toledo, 
Cuyahoga and Lecking Branches of the Ohio 
State Bank, have been taken possession of by the 
agents of the Board of Control, and their notes 
should he refused. 

A letter from the foreign money clerk of tlie 
Suffolk Bank, Boston, says:—“ I find, on examin¬ 
ation of the hills received at the Suffolk Bank this 
day, that the following New England Banks have 
$5 notes in circulation, of the plate of which the 
recent counterfeit of the Clarmont Bank is a good I 

imitation. < 

< 

Massachusetts —Leicester Bank, Northamp- < 
ton; Union Bank of Weymouth and Brain tree; J 
Warren,(Danvers); Andover; Farmington Bank; < 
Blackslone, (Uxoridge); Danvers; Marine; Quin- j 
sigamond; Beverly. : 

Vermont —Bank of Montpelier; Clarmont b’k. ) 
New Hampshire —Ashuelet B’k; New Ipswich, ) 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. ( 

Maine —Bank of Cumberland. j 

Rhode Island —Centreville; Warwick; New / 
England Pacific Railroad; R. I. Central; Village.” i 

Too much care cannot be exercised in taking S 
bills of these, or other N. E. Banks, as other siin- ( 
ilar counterfeits may be expected. It is due to / 
the banks to issue new billsof these denominations. 

The following list of new counterfeits have j 
been noticed: t 

New York —3’s on Essex B’k, Keesville; 5’s ( 
N. Y. Traders’ B’k—no genuiue 5’s on this bank. ( 
Mass. —5’s on Cochituale B’k, Boston; 5’s Bay ( 
State B’k, Lawrenceville. 

Vermont— 10’s on Stark B’k, Bennington, al¬ 
tered from l’s; 3’s B’k of Orleans, Irasburg, cor- ) 
reel imitation; 5’s White River B’k, good imiia- ; 
tion. ( 

l’s on Lancaster B’k, Lancaster, Pa. 

2’s “ Bank of Kentucky, Ky. 

10's Bank of Augusta, Georgia. 


The Black Swan. —This new prodigy in the 
musical world, will give a Concert in Corinthian 
Hall, on Thursday evening of this week. Miss 
Greenfield has a voice of extraordinary compass 
and depth—and, as she sings i n plain English, we 
presume both her language and music will be un¬ 
derstood and appreciated. 

To Advertisers. —We cannot consistently ac¬ 
commodate, to the extent desired, all who wish to 
avail themselves of the advantages of our columns 
as an advertising medium. Hence wo again re¬ 
quest our friends to make their notices brief— 
especially such as they wish continued more than 
two or three weeks. 


Collision on the Hudson River 11. R. —As the 
Newburg train on the 5th,was coming from N. Y. 
the conductor stopped to put out two laborers who 
would not pay ten cents additional fare, and was 
run into by a locomotive—following close behind, 
of which the conducior was aware. It rushed 
through the car, crushing the passengers with 
which it was filled. The Peekskill and Albany 
trains also came up, tlie locomotive of the Peeks¬ 
kill running into the cars of the latter, completely 
demolishing two of them. It is miraculous that 
no more were killed than is reported. Six persons 
have since died, and sixty or seventy were more 
or less injured, many of them severely. Comment 
is unnecessary. 

Monroe County Agricultural Society. 


Stages to Albion. —Since the close of naviga¬ 
tion we notice Messrs. Platt & Hubbard, run a 
six day line to Albion, leaving the Eagle Hotel 
in this city, at 8 o’clock, A. M. Friend Platt is 
at home in the passenger business, and the public 
are sure to be accommodated in good shape. 


We find in the December number of the Gen¬ 
esee Farmer, a notice that, 

“ The Annual Meeting of the Monroe County 
Agricultural Society will be held at the City Hall’, 
in Rochester, on the 14th day of December.” 

It may be that our worthy friend designs to have 
tho mee ting held on Sunday, but we have always 
entertained a better opinion of his morals. Will 
not sonic other day answer the Constitutional re¬ 
quirement ? V 

We learn, incidentally, that the meeting will be 
held on Saturday of this week, 13th inst., at 11 A. 
M., at the City Iiall. A full attendance is desir¬ 
ed, as it is expected business of importance will 
bo discussed. t 

The Knickerbocker. —In onr notices of Mag¬ 
azines last week, we did not mention tho Knick¬ 
erbocker—to our notion, the first among them— 
now to be had at $3 a year or 25 cents a number. 
“Ik. Marvel” will contribute to each number 
for 1852, in addition to other attractions. McMa¬ 
hon, of tho Waverly News Room will supply sub¬ 
scribers in this city. Our country friends can send 
their names and money to the publisher, S, IIeus- 
ton, 137 Nassau St., New Yoik. 
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CottgrfMtonnl. 

Synopsis of Proceedings. 

Tuesday, Dec. 2.— Senate .—After the reading 
of the President’s Message 10,000 copies with 
the accompanying documents were ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. Pierce introduced his resolution for the re¬ 
ception and entertainment of Kossuth. Laid over 
under the rule. 

I\Ir. Foote gave notice that he would offer to¬ 
morrow a resolution, declaring the measures of 
adjustment to be a definite settlement of the 
questions growing out of the system of domestic 
slavery. 

House .—A resolution was passed to furnish 
each member of the House with $30 worth of 
newspapers. 

The usual number and 15,000 extra copies of 
the Message were ordered to be printed. Ad¬ 
journed. 

Wednesday, Doc. 3.— Senate. —Messrs. Foote, 
Hale, Cass, Underwood, and Atchinson, debated 
the Kossuth resolutions—aud the manner of his 
reception m this country. Notices of several bills 
were given. 

ifottse.—The day was chiefly occupied in draw¬ 
ing seats. 

Thursday, Dec. 4 .—Senate .—The reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Coast Survey were received. 

Bills were introduced for three Railroads; for 
the cofiecfioii of the revenue in California; for a 
branch Mint at San Francisco; for the Survey of 
the Public Lauds; for Commissioners of Califor¬ 
nia Land Claims; to grant the right of way fora 
railroad through Missouri, and for the same, and 
lands in Florida. 

Resolutions were introduced expressing sympa¬ 
thy for Smith O’Brien and his associates; on the 
compromise question by Mr. Foote, who also with¬ 
drew his Kossuth resolution debated Wednesday. 
Notices of bills and resolutions were also given, 
among them-one by Mr. Seward “ That the Con¬ 
gress of the United Slates, give Louis Kossuth a 
cordial welcome to the Capitol and to the Coun¬ 
try.” Adjourned till Monday, 

House .—Notin session, 

S aturday, Dec. 6.— House .—The Report of tho 
Treasury Department was received, also that of 
the Coa-t Suivey. Notice of bill for branch Mint 
in New York was given, and the House adjourned 
over until Tuesday when the committees will be 
appointed. 

Monday, Dec. 8 —The 35th rule was suspended. 
Standing committees were elected as follows: 

Foreign Relations; Mason, Douglass, Norris, 
Mangum and Underwood. 

Finance; Hunter, Bright, Gwinn, Pearce and 
Miller. 

Commerce; Hamlin, Soule, Dodge of Wis., 
Davis and Seward. 


Stmts of &r. 


-Ciiriotta Grisi. the singer, iscomingto Amer¬ 
ica in January. Who next? 

-if. A. Muler, an artist, has been arrested in 

New York for the murder of his wife by poison. 

-It is said that there are in New York city, 

444 place of public worship. 

& -V plunk road has recently been ’completed 

between Batavia and Buff do, 36 miles in length. 

-The Democratic members of the Georgia 

Legislature refuse to send delegates to a National 
Convention. 

* -At Miami, East Florida, five slaves stole a 

small sloop and made their escape to the Bermuda 
Islands. 

-I'be distribution of the annual pikes of the 

American Art Union, will take place at Tripler 
lid!, on Friday evening, Dec. lUth. 

-Grunzig and Lopez, two murderers in New 

York, have been sentenced to be hung on the 23d 
of December. 

-The Cape Town Mail announces the arrival 

at. the colony of Mrs. l’feiffer, the Judy who has 
traveled round the world. 

—-it is said that R. J. Walker will return from 
Europe without obtaining his proposed loan of fif¬ 
teen millions. 

-Gov. Hunt hag commuted the punishment 

of Orcutt. the Utica incendiary, to conliuenient in 
State Prison lor life. 

-A plank road lias just been completed from 

Batavia, to vtabama, Genesee Co., about thirteen 
miies in i< ogth, which is doing a line business. 

®-Bed’s “ Lift in London,” says a match has 

been made between Mr Mackintosh's yacht and 
Com. Stevens’ yacht Maria, for §2U,uuU. 

—Rev. William Taylor writes from San Fran¬ 
cisco, that lie preached oil Pacific Wharf, with 
much acceptance, from the top of u barrel of 
whiskey. 

-Mr. Young, of Manchester, Eng., has suc¬ 
ceeded in solid.fymg gas—a result which Liebig 
said, some time ago, was "one of the greatest wants 
of the age.” 

-Among the most recent inventions are gutta 

percha pons, which are stated to be far more dura¬ 
ble than goose quills, aud more available than tho 
metallic material. 

-It is proposed to raiso, by subscription, a 

monument of the purest Parian marble, to the 
memory of the little creatures who perished at the 
New York school catastrophe. 

-V package of gold dust was delivered in 

Liverpool in less than 37 days from riun Francisco, 
ha\ ing been taken to New York by Vanderbilt’s 
line, via Nicaruugua. 

--The cost of the Electro-Telegraph cable 

across i lie English Channel to France, is said to 
have been 15,000 —only $75,00(1. It is now com¬ 
plete, aud in working order. 

-There was a film of ivory veneer in the U. 

S. depirtmout of the Great Exhibition, forty feet 
long by a foot in. width, produced by cutting the 
tuskofan elephant spirally or in snail like fashion. 


/arrign Stitdligmu. 

ARRIVAL OF THE HUMBOLDT. 

Six Days Later from Europe. 

The U. S. Mail Steamship Humboldt arrived at 
New York, Friday morning Dec5. She had a very 
rough homeward voyage, having to contend with 
violent westerly gales and rough head seas the 
most of the passage. 

She brings a lair freight and number of passen¬ 
gers for the season. 

The U. S. steamer Pacific arrived at Liverpool on 
Wednesday, the 2Uth ult., with Father Mathew. 

On Monday, the 17 th ult., Ernest, King of Hano¬ 
ver, died in the^fist year of bis age. 

Kossuth, accompanied by Madam Kossuth, and 
Mr. and Madam Pulzski, together with his Aid-de- 
Camp and Secretary, in all 16 persons, were pas¬ 
sengers on the Humboldt. 

As the Humboldt came up the bay, Kossuth was 
saluted by the discharge of thirty-one guns, which 
was returned on the part of the steamer. A large 
number of people were present to welcome him, 
and his Countrymen were almost frantic with joy. 

Dr. Doane, the Health Officer at Quarantine, ad¬ 
dressed the noble guest, to which the latter replied 
in a brief and appropriate manner. 

The departure of Kossuth from the shores of 
Bri-ain was marked by a demonstration at South¬ 
ampton equalling in enthusiasm that which attend¬ 
ed his lauding there. Nearly all the population 
turned out to bid him God speed on the voyage: 
and the affectionate expressions of esteem which 
were displayed, exhibited the firm hold which his 
virtues mid talents have taken in the minds of the 
English nation. 

1'RaNCe.—T he news from France is of an exci¬ 
ting character. The most stormy debate ever 
known, even in the French Parliamentary annals, 
hsd taken place in the Legislative Assembly upon 
the proposition of the question for appointing an 
armed force lor the protection of the Assembly. 

The project, if carried, would have had the ef¬ 
fect ol exciting civil war, inasmuch as the Legisla¬ 
ture would huve arrayed against the Executive 
power a military force, and a collision must have 
resulted, tne end of which no one could foresee. 

The measure was, however, rejected by a ma¬ 
jority ol 208 votes, and thus Louis Napoleon and 
lus Ministry completely triumphed. 

It was understood that if the vote had been car¬ 
ried, the President W'ould have instantly taken steps 
to render it nugatory. 

In lhet a coup de etat was actually contemplated 
by Louis Napoleon, which, if successful, and there 
is little doubt but it would have succeeded, would 
have settled the question of French politics alto¬ 
gether lor the present, and established either a 
unitary dictatorship or the empire. 

The National Assembly has so lost ground by its 
abortive intrigues against the President, that his 
position is now pronounced by his bitterest oppo¬ 
nents for the moment to be stronger than even be¬ 
fore Ids election, and appearances seem to justify 
the belief that, unless guilty of some act of indiscre¬ 
tion, nothing can prevent his election to the Presi¬ 
dency, even if some more certain and permanent 
appointment be not conferred upon him as ruler 
of the destinies of France. 

News Items.— From Berlin, the only importance 
was that u loan 21,000,000 of thalers, voted in the 
last, session was shortly to be negociated. It is 
destined lor the construction of the Eastern Prus¬ 
sian railroad. 

Plie ltothehilds were to undertake the operation, 
and the principal part of the loan would be raised 
m London. 

The London papers continue to publish fresh de¬ 
tails of the extraordinary gold news from Australia, 
where the richness of the discoveries is said to ex¬ 
ceed any tiling ever heard of in California. 

Lola Montes, accompanied by herngent, Edward 
Willis, brother of N. P. Willis, arrived in the Hum¬ 
boldt, and was present in the cabin when the ad¬ 
dress to Kossuth was presented. She passed some 
smart jokes on the whole affair. It is stated they 
had some conversation on the passage. 

Fearful earthquakes had taken place along the 
Dalmatian coast. 

Three Lays Later. 

The America arrived at New York, Dec 5, witli 
three days later news from Europe. She came in 
place of the Niagara. 

Markets Colton closed firm, with sales during 
the week of 40,000 bales. 

Liverpool Corn Market.—The supplies of grain 
and flour come forward slowly. At our Corn Ex¬ 
change this morning there was a moderate demand 
for wheat at much the same prices as ruled on 
Tuesday last. American Flour was held with 
firmness, and in all transactions full rates were paid. 
Indian Corn is considered a shade easier than on 
T uesday. In Oats, Barley and Peas there was 
but little change, but prices were well sustained. 

American Provisions. — The demand for Beef 
continues very slow. Sales of small parcels of line 
brands have been made to a very limited extent. 
There is no Pork. A little old American has been 
taken for export. A small parcel of new Bacon has 
arrived, but is not yet landed. In llams and 
Shoulders there is no improvement. The sales of 
Lard do not exceed 60 tons for the week. An effort 
has been made to keep up prices, but buyers hold 
back anticipating a concession. Cheese continues 
in fair demand, and find sorts may be quoted Is 
dearer. 

Political Items. 

Indiana. —The Legislature convened Dec. 1st. 
Lt. Gov. Lane presiding in the Senate. Hon. 
John W. Davis, former Speaker of the Congres¬ 
sional house and late Commissioner to China, was 
chosen Speaker; Geo. L. Sites, Clerk.|On joint 
ballot the democrats have a majority of 70. 

Massachusetts.— The House stands 197 whig, 
201 all opposition, and 40 vacancies. The coali¬ 
tionists have a majority of 6; last year it was 48. 
The anti-whig majority in the Senate is 7. 

Louisiana. —The majority for Judge Moore, 
whig, for Congress, in the 4th Dist., is about 500.’ 

Mississippi. —J. Whitfield lias been chosen act¬ 
ing Governor. W. L. Harris, whig, has been 
elected to the U. S. Senate for three weeks, to fill 
the unexpired term of Jeff. Davis. 

Vermont. —The Legislature adjourned a p ter a 
session of six weeks. The leading acts of Ihe ses¬ 
sion were the passage of a general banking law, 
similar to the law of this State; and the refusal to 
repeal the habeas corjms act of the previous ses¬ 
sion, by a majority of one hundred and forty-three. 

Delegates to the National Convention.— 
At a meeting of the Democratic State Committee 
held at Tammany Hall, in the city of New York, 
on the 25th ult., it was voted to appoint delegales 
to the next National Convention by single districts, 
and the delegates so appointed to meet and elect 
two delegates for the State at largo. The Com¬ 
mittee recommend the holding of Conventions on 
the 8th day of January next, to appoint the dele¬ 
gates to the National Convention. 

Thr Pork Trade at the West is very active, and pri¬ 
ces are well maintained. Louisville, Dec. 2d., sales were 
made at $1,50 nett, which is considered a firm price. At 
Cincinnati the sales foot up 15,000 for the week, with pri¬ 
ces ranging from $4,45 to $4,60. The market closed rath¬ 
er heavily. In all the western markets there appears much 
activity, and good prices are obtained. 
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FLOUR—Flour is sold to the trade and for home use, at 
from $4(5)4,50, according to quality. Buckwheat Flour 
sells at $1,75(S>$2 per cwt. 

GRAIN—Wheat 85@87J. We hear of a sale of 2,600 
bushels Genesee wheat at 85(5)S7£. Corn 46(5)50. Oats 
28(5)31. Harley 05c. 

PORK—Pork comes in prclty freely, and prices range 
from $5 to $5,50 per cwt.; some lots bring as high as 
$5,62. The warm weather operates against fresh pork, and 
farmers should not crowd it on the market. 

POULTRY—Coines in freely, and prices range 5 to 7c 
forchickens, and from 7 to 8 for turkeys. Hold on for 
Christmas. 

HAY—Hay is sold at from $8 to $11 per ton. Not much 
coming in. 

WOOD throngs our streets, and as many ef our citizens 
are trying coal, we think the supply will equal the demand. 

WOOL—The price for wool is nominal; few sales are 
made here at this season of the year. In other markets we 
notice fair prices, and steady. Most operations are con¬ 
fined to manufacturers and dealers, the stock being mostly 
in second hands. 

SHEEP PELTS—37^(5)87J. Lamb skins 18(S>38c. 
FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bbl. . t. .$4.00(5)4,50 Butter, lb.12(5)l6c 

Pork, mess.15,00(5)15,50 Cheese, lb.5jj(5)6c 

Do. cwt.5,00(5)5,50 | POULTRY. 

Beef, cwt.3,50(5)4,25 . Turkeys, lb.?(S)Sc 

Do. bbl mess.11,00(5)11,50 Chickens.5(56-1 

Lard, tried.9£(5>10j seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c : Clover, bu. . . . $5,00(5)5,50 

Hams, smoked. . .94(5)10j)c Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

Shoulders, do.?l®«c ’Flax.1,25(5) 1,50 

Potatoes, bu.37£(a)50c sundries. 

grain. Wbitefish, bbl.$6,50/5)0 

Wheat,bu.85(5)874 Codfish, cwt. . . .3,50(5)3,75 

Corn,.48(S)50c Sait, bbl.1,66(5)1,12^ 

Buckwheat.41c Apples, bu.38(5)50 

Rye.621(5)69 Do. dried.62£ 

Oats.23(a)31c Eggs, doz.16 

Barley. (a)C5c Beans, bu.1.00(5)1,25 

hides. Hay, ton.8(5)11 

Slaughter, cwt. ..3,50(5)1,00 Wood, hard,cord.. .4(5)4,50 

Calf, lb.8(5) 10c Do. soft,.2(5)2.50 

Sheep Pelts.37£(5>S7£ Wool, lb.30(5>40c 

Lamb skins.lb(a)36c Flour barrel?.28(5)32 

New York Market 

NEW YORK, Dee. 8, 7 P. M.—ASHES—Market stea¬ 
dy with a limited demand. Sales 40 bbls 4 87a94 for Pots. 
Pearls quiet 5 37@44. 

FLOUR—Increased firmness in the low grades of State 
and Western with less offering »t the close, and butlittlo 
to be bad at the inside figures. The advices by the Pacific 
imparted firmness to the market. Canadian steady witn 
few sales at the inside figure. Sales 700 bbls 4 < 6a4 25 in 
bond. Sales domestic 2,000 bbls uninspected. Sales 7,309 
bbls 4 06al2 for common to straight, 4 If at 37 for mixed 
to fancy Michigan, Ohio and lud, 4 18a25 for favorite and 
choice State. 

GRAIN—Good demand for Wheat aud the maaket is 
rather under the influence of Pacific advices. YVeundc-r- 
tand large orders were received 1 y the previous steamers 
—generally limited below the market. Sales 2,500 bu 
mixed Ohio at 91; 3 700 bu White Canadian last Saturday 
in store ut 90, residue to-d iy on private terms; ft,2UU bu 
white Canadian to arrive, $1; 120J bu common Genesee, 
at SI. Corn in good request. Sales 24.000 bu at 59a59% 
for N O; 59Haa61 for Western mixed, 62 fi r round yellow 
Oats firm with good demand, 4ial5 for Jersey. Harley 
more plenty and quiet at 83. Rye in fair demand. Sales 
3400 bu at 74 afloat, 75 delivered. 

PROVISIONS—Hardly so much firmness in old pork; 
with a fair demand for the trade; new more pler.-y; sales 
400 bis at 15 25 for old mess; with sales reported 15 12a 
25; 15 37 for new in> ss; 14 for do prime; 13 62 for old 
prime; prime mess quiet; prices nominal; clear seliing at 
16 25o37; beef better with a fair demand by the trade; 9a 
9 75 for mess; 415 for prime, prime mess dull at 75; beef 
hams in fair request and hardly so firm; sales 200 bis 13 50 
a75 for 220 lbs; dressed hogs more plenty and less firm; ! 
6,‘.ia6%; lard very firm; supply moderate; sale* 250 bL; in j 
lots at f.|a8H; butter and cheese without change. 

COTTON—Steady at previous prices; 2000 bales have : 
changed hands. 

WOOL—Moderately active at very firm prices; dealers ! 
as well hs manufacturers are in the market; also some Ca¬ 
rnahan inquiry; wool being scarce.there; domestic ticece 
in request; valued stock sales of la-t week aggregate full 
60,000 lbs at 34a43; but principally 3sal6; 3 ,rt(;o lbs pulled 
31 for No 1; and 3 la35 for super; pulled is very scarce; 
Foreign is over-stocked; but the bulk is generally of a 
very undesirable quality. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Dec. 6 —There was only a moderate de¬ 
mand for Flour, but there is more firmness in the market 
The stock is not large, and some holders arc not anxious i 
to realize at present market rates. Sales of 40U bbls have 
been made at yesterday’s prices. 

Grain— There is a fair milling demand for Wheat but at 
lower rates, aud sales have been made at a slight conces¬ 
sion. Sales 2,700 bu Seneca at 97H, and 2,5U0 bu fair 
Genesee at 98. Corn is steady, with sales of 2,800 bu of 
Western mixed, delivered on Boston cars, at 58Bar¬ 
ley is firm but not active. The only transaction reported 
was 1,800 bu two-rowed on p t. We quote 78a80 for 
good two and four-rowed. Other grains are quiet. 

Provisions —Pork is steady and saleable at 814 for new 
Prime, S15 for do Mess, and $16 for do. clear. Dressed 
Hogs are rather dull, aud the market favors the buyer. 
Sales 100 at $6(5)6 25. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Dec. 8.—There was a good local demand 
for Flour on Saturday, and the market was firmer. Sales i 
5 or 600 bbls at 3 50 for good brands Michigan; 3 624a@ | 
3 75 for fancy and extra brands. Wheat was also in good 
demand and holders firm. Sales 9,000 bu of Upper Lake 
Spring at 50c. No sales of Corn; held at 43c. Moderate 
business doing in Provisions Sales of Mtts Pork at$io. 
Dressed Hogs sell at 5 25@5 37H. 

Cincinnati Market. 

CINCINNATI, December 5—Hogs are in better de¬ 
mand to-day, and 5,000 head have been sold at 4 57. One 
thousand bbls of Mess Pork were disposed of at 1 12; LiOO 
shoulders dry salted brought 4 50. Flour is quoted at 
2 94%. Money exchange unalterable. 

New York Cattle Market. 

_ NEW’ YORK, Dec. T.—At Washington Yard—1,500 
beeves, (400 from the South and the balance from this 
State.) Demand lair. Prices ranged at from $8,00(5)8,50 
per cwt. About 2U0 left over. 

At Browning’s—Ottered, 70 Cows and Calves, and 3, 
500 Sheep and Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from $22,00 to 30(5)40; as 
in quality; all sold. 

Sheep—Sales at from $1,50 to 2,50(5)5. Lambs $1,00 to 
2(5)3,25; left over500. 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 350 Beef flattie offered.— 
Prices ranging at from 0(5>?£e. market improving. 

50 Cows and Calves — Sales at from $22, to 2b®46. 

: Sheep and Lambs—1,000 ottered; sales Sheep at from 
$1,50 to 2,50(5) 1; Lambs $1,5U to 2,25(5)3. SuO left over. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 3.—At market, 1,075 Caitle, about 
000 Beeves, and 478 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra $6,00 per cwt.; first quality 
$5,50; second do. $5; third do. $4,40; ordinary $3,75. 

Hides—4,50 per cwt. 

Tallow—$5. 

Pelts—02,[eras 1. 

Calf skins 7(a)3c. 

Veal Calves, $3, 6(5)7. 

Stores—Working oxen—$75. 78,60(5)125. 

Cows and Calves—$20, 25, 30(5)40. 

Yearlings, $7, 9(5)15. 

Two years old, $14, 15(5)25 
Three years old, $18, 25(5)37. 

Sheep and Lambs—5.2 5 ai market. 

Prices—Extra, $3, 4(5)0. By lot, $1, 2fi^3. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Dec. 4.—At market 85b beef cattle 4Ml 
stores, 17 pairs working oxen, 73 cows and calves, 500 
sheep and lambs, and 500 swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra. $6,5''; first quality, $6; 2d 
do, $5,50(5)5,75 ; 3d do, $1,58(5)4,75. 

Stores—Yearlings, none. Two years old, $11(5)25.— 
Three years old, $17, 20(5)25. 

Working Oxen—$85. 90, 96(5)100. 

Cows and Calves- $20, 21, 27, 30. 35(5)37. 

Sheep aud Lambs—Sales at $3, 3,50(5)4; extra at @1,50 
(5)5. 

Swine—4J(2>5c— retail 5|(S)0c. 

Beef Packing at the West.—L ast year 20,000 tierces 
of beef were p icked in Cleveland. This year it is thought 
the number will not exceed 8,000. This falling off is un¬ 
doubtedly owing to the present low price of tierce beef in 
Europe, and to the (act that packers are aware that a fair 
stock of last year’s packing yet remains in New York, 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, IN QUARTO FORM, 

DESIGNED FOR BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 




‘’PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 

! 1 he Rural New-Yorker for 1 8.52, will exhibit some “progress and improvemeu. ” : n a,., 

j Contents and Appearance. The Proprietor is determined not only to maintain the high Lnut-if? 1 
i of the paper, but to introduce such improvements as must increase its popularity and . ,° n 
ness — and make it, in fact, what it is so generally pronounced by its Readers and the Press, ILr '" 

THE BEST RURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL IN AMERICA! 

; To accomplish this object, Time, Labor and Money will be freely and cheerfully expended. 

! New Type, and other material, paper, <fcc., to match, will enable us to “get up” the Third Volume 
; * n a attractive and presentable style. In typography, illustrations, &c., we hope to surpass 

our previous efforts, and ail similar journals. In this, as in other respects, our motto is “ Excelsior 
i.ach number will be neatly printed, and 

EMBELLISHED WITH BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS! 

But the Contents are most important, and here our greatest care will be bestowed. Guided 
by past experience,— catering for. arid stimulated by the approval of increasing thousands of renders.— 
the Editors wjll labor more earnestly than ever before to make the New-Yorker a Reliable Guide 
on the important Practical Subjects discussed in its pages — to fill its miscellaneous departments 
with a choice and interesting variety, and yet keep the entire paper free from anything injurious 
to mind or morals. The paper will also be enriched with practical essays and literary articles 
from a large corps of contributors and correspondents, (not unknown to the reading public.) men and 
women of the right stamp, who are capable of adding interest and value to the pages of any publication. 
Indeed, we are resolved to spare no reasonable effort to render each number Useful, Pure, Intkr- 
! KSTiNG and Attractive — to make the Rural, in truth, 

A MODEL HOME NEWSPAPER, FOR THE MILLION! 

And our readers need not be reminded that we perform all we promise — and generally with interest. 

In order to enhance its value, each of the various Departments of the Rural will receive due 

care and attention. After filling up the Practical, Instructive and Miscellaneous Pages_in which 

, each reader may find something adapted to his or her taste —we shall briefly post up°to the moment 
| of going to press, 

THE LATEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

! Including a synopsis'of all important events. Congressional Proceedings, and Reports of the Grain. 

| 1 revision and Cattle Markets. <fcc. — thus making it the most complete Agricultural, Famii y* 

! Literary and General Newspaper pu’-lished in this Country. Remember the New-Yorker runs 
; counter to the trashy, immoral, so-called cheap literary and family papers—that it excludes all 
| vulgarity, profanity and quackery — and embraces as great a variety of useful and interesting reading 
matter as is usually given in several ordinary papers. Bear in mind also, that it is not a monthly of 
twelve issues yearly, but 

A LYRGE AND BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY, CF FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS! 

And gives the proceedings at Stnte and County Fairs, and similar agricultural intelligence weeks 
and even months (in some instances.) in advance of the monthly journals. 

In conclusion, our best endeavors will, as heretofore, be devoted t-> the work of furnishing such 
a paper ns will prove acceptable to the progressive, moral, right-thinking portion of community. 
And we again invite all who approve its character and objects, to lend their kind offices hy introducing 
the Rural to notice and support in their respective localities. Though our main reliance is upon 
the merits of the paper itself, we offer in ttie annexed Premium List, liberal inducements to all 
disposed to aid in extending its circulation. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE —TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To Clnb3 and AgentsThree Copies, one year, for ©5—Six copies for $10-Ten copies for ©15- 
Twenty Copies for ©85, and any additional number at the same rate. Six month subscriptions in 
preportion. Names of subscribers written on the papers, if desired, however large the club. 

O’" To accommodate subscribers, club papers will be sent to different post-offices. 

Subscribe Early ! Remember that oar terms «re in advance — and that at the expiration of 
the time paid lor, the paper is stopped, unless the suh.-cription is renewed. Those who wish to begin 

with the new year and volume, Miould subscribe or renew at once, to secure the first number_and 

if agents will forward early, it will enable us to judge in regard to the edition thatmay be necessary 

50^" Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be sent bv mail at our risk. 

November, 1851. Address D. I). T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 

NEW AND LARGER PREMIUMS — FOR 1852! 

The large and rapidly increasing circulation of the Rural New-Yorker induces the proprietor 
! to make still grea.er exertions to furnish 'the best Agricultural and Family Newspaper in America. 
j He is also disposed to amply remunerate all who may have the kindness to aid in extending its cir- 
I dilation and usefulness, by br.ugi g the paper to notice and support in their various jocaliues. Fat- 
i is lied with offering more liberal inducements than any other agricultural publisher, he invites your 
I attention to the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Vcl. Ill, 1852. 


To the person or persons who shall send us the greatest [ 
number oi yearly subscribers to the Rural New-Yorker 
hum any one town, in proportion to its population, i 
(according to the U. 8. Census,; previous to the Istof May, 

1852, forwarding payment according to our terms, WE , 
WILL SEND THE NUMBER OF COPIES SO OR- ; 
DERED ANOTHER YEAR, FREE OF C14 VRGE ! 

1st. To the person sending us the greatest number of 
i yearly subscribers (six moiuh sulisciiptions to becounted j 
proportionally,) within the perioduiiove sjiecitied,and lor- | 
warding payment according to our terms, we will give a i 
Premium ol' FORTY Dot.LARS, in CASH ! 

2nd. To the person sending the next (second) greatest j 
number, within same period, and on like conditions, we 1 
will give THIRTY DOLLARS, payable in BOOKS or 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ^s preferred. 

3d. To the person sending us the next (third) greatest 
j uumber, as above, we will give TWENTY DOLLARS, j 
1 in BOOKS or IMPLEMENTS. 

I 4th. To the person sending the next (fourih) greatest ; 
I number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN DOLLARS in 
i Books or Implements. 

• 5th. To the [icrson sending us the next (fifth) greatest 1 

• number, as above, we will give TWELVE DOLLARS in 
; Books or Implemen is. 

! 6th. To the person sending the next (sixth) greatest nnra- j 
her, as above, we will give t-dUll P DOLLARS in Books. : 

7th. To the person sending the next (seventh) greatest 
number, FIVE DOLLAR;? in Books. 

8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th To each of the five per¬ 
sons sending us the next (6th, 9th, loth, 11th, and 12th,) 
greatest number, THREE DOLLARS in Books. 

[The Books and Implements to be Buch as may be se¬ 
lected by the persons entitled, j 

PREMIUMS TO TOWN CLUBS! 

In order to aid in establishing Town Agricultural Li¬ 
braries we make th • following offer to Town Clubs or 
Societies (not competing tor our oilier premiums) whose S 
oi jects are the promotion of improvement in Agriculture, | 
Horticulture, &.c. 

1st. We will give a Library worth TWENTY-FIVE I 
DOLLARS to the Society sending us the greatest number | 
of subscribers within the period and on the conditions j 
above speriiied. 

2nd. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Library Books, to the 
Society sending us the second greatest number, as above. 

3d. TEN DOLLARS, in like manner, to the Society 
sending us the third greatest number, as above 

We shall keep a correct accouut of the subscribers 
sent us by individuals and Town Societies. After the fir>t 
of February, we will publish as often as once a month, un- . 
til Jlay, a fist of the principal competitors n the order in 
w hich they may stand. The premiums will be announced 
as soo i alter the first of May as possible—probably the 
second week—aud paid on the order of those entitled. 

JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

1st We will give TEN DO LLA RS in • 'ash. to the per¬ 
son who sends us tile greatest number of subscribers be- 
iween.'hisdate and the first of January, 1852. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, is one of the very host j 
family journals with which we are acquainted. Its me- \ 
chnnical execution, its illustrations, and the arrangement 
of its contents are complete. The character of its editori¬ 
als, communications, and selections are of the highest 
order. It must obtain a wide circulation.—(Louisville 
Journal. 

We can re- 0111111011(1 nothing better, in its way, to fann¬ 
ers; or to farmer’s good wives; or io all young 1 dies who 
over expect to become good wives, or to any and all, of 
whatever sex or age, engaged in rural,economical, and in¬ 
dustrial pursuits, than the Rural New-Yorker.—[Christian 
Herald- 

Take it all in all, we think the Rural decidedly one of 
ihe liest newspaper* published in ihe country. It has va¬ 
riety and talent, wit, humor and story, and is always a 
welcome visitor to the fire-side or the study. We think 
every body ought to kike the Rural. It will pay with 
compound interest.—[Penn Yau Democrat. 

Decidedly the l>est agricultural paper with which we are 
acquainted is Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. It is worth 
more than $16 invested in the cheap newspapers of the 
cities. It is a complete Farmer's Library, and possesses 
sufficient interest to make it valuable for reference hereaf¬ 
ter.—Cattaraugus Sachem. 

It is one of the papers, and no mistake! Tlisof mam¬ 
moth size, quarto, and got up a little ahead jf any other 
weekly in the country.— [Mich. Expositor. 


I 2nd. SEVEN DOLLARS, in liooks, to the person send¬ 
ing the second greatest number as above. 

3d. I HRLL DOLL-ARE, in Books, to the person send¬ 
ing the third greatest number as above. 

ti Persons competing i'or these premiums must mail 
; «e»r orders on or leiore the 31st of December ensuing.— 

! 'P*»ey will also bear in mind that the other large prizes (ex¬ 
cept those to Town Clubs,) are ope., to them. 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS! 

! To those who do not compete lor any of the preceding 
j we oiler the iollowmg liberal tqiecific Premiums: 

I 6 or a remittance ot $ 2 , within tiie time above specified 
we will send the New-Yorker one year, and a volume ot 
• '‘be oe«. Farmer for either La49, ’4ft, ’47 ’46 or ’45, Stitched 
1 and bound .-uiuble lor mailing—or, if preferred, a volume 
of tlic Wool Grower for either 1849, 1656 or 1851. 

For $5, as above, three copies of the N ew- Yorker, and 
i two volumes ot the Farmer or v\ ool Grower. 

I-or $16, six copies of the New-YorKer, and an extra 
j copy, and a vol. of either the Faruu-r or Wool Grower. 

! I or $ 15, ten copies of the New- Yorker, and an extra 
copy, and two volumes ot citlier Wool Grower or Farmer 
i or, instead ol W. G. or F., a copy of Rodgers’ Scientific 
] Agriculture. 

l-or a remittance for 36 suhscriliers, or over, accordin'* 
to our forms, we will give an extra copy of the Rural, 
Larry s or Ihomus bruit Book, Lodgers’ Scientific Agri- 
t culture; and 2 vols. ot b armer or Wooi Grower—or, a copy 
tlie Rural and $3 in such Books as may be preferred. 

To every person remitting lor 50 subscri: ers. or over, 
as .move, we will give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNA- 
BKiDGLU DICTIONARY (a $6 work,)—or tiie same 
amount iu such Books as may lie preferred. 

IT order that Post-Masters, Local Agents, suhscri- 
i rers and others may have a fair and equal chance to ob- 
! f 'iii the Premiums, traveling agents, post-riders.and res¬ 
idents of Rochester are not included in our offers. 

All competitors for Premiums are expected to adhere 
i strictly to the following 

TEEMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year. Three Copies, one year, 
for ©5—Six CopiDs for 610-Ten Copies for ©15- 
Iwetity Copies for ©25, and any additional mini" 
ber at the same rate. Six month subscriptions 
in proportion. Names of subscribers written on 
tb paper?., if desired, however large the c’ub. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number. Those 
i who wish to begin with the new volume, should send in 
tticir orders at once to secure the first number; and if 
agents generally will remit early, it will enable us lo judge 
in regard to the edition that may he necessary. ° 

8T“ 'Specimen numbers, prospectuses &c., furnished 
free to all disposed to compete for our Premiums, or lend 
a portion of influence iu behalf of the paper. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may tie mailed at our risk. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, 

November 1, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 

i We have before us a pictorial number of Moore’s Rural 
! New-Yorker, a paper valuable for its numerous illustra¬ 
tions and for its fidelity as an organ of the country— its 
peculiar interests and pursuits. * * * -phe 

feature of the Rural New-Yorker is the fact that it lays a 
mass of agricultural knowledge within the reach of iu 
readers. Mr. .Moore ouoht to make a fortune out of his 
Journal, and »c trust he will, for he is helping to make 
the fortune of the country. We bid him •• God Speed.” 
—Ohio Statesman. 

VVethink it a model paper for the farmer’s family,and of 
a kind much more likely to be generally patronised, than 
those purely agricultural. If we were to start a peri¬ 
odical again, it would be in imitation of the Rural New- 
Yorker.—[American Xgricultui ist. 

We have been a faithful reader of the closing volume, 
and must say that we know of no paper which comes 
nearer to our ideal of what a Rural and Family paper 
should he. than the "Rural New-Yorker.”—[Adrian 
(Mich.) Wi.tch Tower. 

We say again, this Rural New-Yo-ker is as interesting 
a paper as can be found in the State or Union. This is no 
•niff, but our real sentiment, and expressed because it is 
justly demanded.—Sackett’s Harbor Observer. 

Mr. Moore gets up the host paper of its class in the 
Union —Chardon (O.) Democrat. 

The Rural N kw-Yorker may l>e set down as the bes 
Farmer’s Journal in the land.—Mich. School Miscellany 
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ch of mind,” -when we have a whole were all laid aside. A neat gilt bible, bear- 10 (£'0Xtt(X* 


■BPH^^^Tabout a boy.. 

“ Nothing— less than nothing—and vanity!’ 
We stood beside the window sill. 

The little lad and I; 

Within the room was sober gloom, 

Without a sunset sky. 

I drew him forward to the light, 

That 1 might see him plain; 

That sudden vie.w thrilled my heart through 
With a delicious pain. 

I leant his head back o’er my arm, 

And stroked his crisped hair— 

The dear, dear curls, o’er which salt pearls 
I could have rained out there! 

I looked beneath his heavy lids, 

Drooping with dreamy fold; 

What visioned eyes I saw arise! 

But nothing shall be told. 

Gaily I spoke: “ Could I come back 
Nine years, and he gain nine, 

I would not say what ill to-day 
Had chanced this heart of mine.” 

He laughed—all I.mghed—I most of all. 
But I was glad l ween, 

That the vvhoie room lay in such gloom— 
His face alone was seen. 

He talked to me in school-boy phrase; 

I gave him meet replies— 

] mine, not what; my sense was naught, 
Or lived Irt in my eyes. 

I could not kiss him as a child, 

I only touched bis hair, 

Or with my hand his broad brow spanned; 
But not that it was lair. 

He strange to me—as I to him, 

We never met before; 

Yet I woul l fain brave mickle pain 
To see the lad once more. 

But why this was, and is, God knows! 

Ami I—! know with joy. 

I’ll find among His angel throng 
An angel—like that boy! 


THE MECHANIC’S WIFE; 

OR THE RESULTS OF PERSEVERANCE, 

“ Well, Augustus,” said Marianne, as the 
former entered a little room, which, with¬ 
out carpet, curtain, or ornament of any kind, 
served as kitchen, sitting room and nursery, 
“ we are really settled at housekeeping. 
Don’t it seem comfortable after so many 
privations ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the young husband, 
trying to smile, as he glanced, first at his 
handsome wife, then at the neat little pine 
supper table, and then at the cradle, where 
slept a blooming little boy of six months; 
“ but mine is such a life of toil, that I have 
no time to enjoy any thing, not even to 
play with Fred.” 

“ But it seems to me,” returned the wife, 
thoughtfully, “ that it need not be just so. 
We are not in debt; we both have health; 
and I am willing to be very economical, in 
order that we may have time for enjoy¬ 
ment and improvement, too. Say, shall we 
make the experiment?” 

She handed him a cup of tea as she spoke, 
and looked up into his face with a sweet 
hopeful smile; but his face was deadly pale, 
and an unbidden tear stood in his eye as 
he answered moodily — “ 1 don’t know how 
that can be. Every moment taken from 
my labor, is so much taken from our scanty 
income. We. cannot afford to attend places 
of public amusement—in our present low 
style of living, we cannot mingle in the first 
society, and 1 will never consent to enter 
any other than yood society, if we live alone 
—and as for improvement, my education 
was so neglected in my childhood, that 1 
have lttlle taste 1 for reading—and besides, 
we have nothing to read.” 

“ 0 yes,” said the wife, “ we have enough 
to begin with. Here is our beautiful new 
gilt bible, which we must read morning 
and evening, and here is our paper, with 
good improving matter enough to last one 
or two evenings in a week, and you can 
easily have a share in a public library to 
fill up the rest.” 

“ But how shall I find time, my good 
planning wife?” 

“ Thank you, dear Augustus, for the 
condiment, and now I will plan on: We will 
rise early and work diligently all day.— 
Then if you think you need to work longer, 
you can bring your work into my room, or 
I will take Freddy into the shop, ond one 
of us will read and tend the baby, while 
the other works. Won’t that be a good 
plan ?” 

“ 1 rather think it will,” said the husband, 
beginning to show a litile more interest, 
“ but I’m thinking also, that my hesitating, 
blundering manner of reading will not be 
very edifying to you I shall make hut 
sorry work of it.” 

“ Well, suppose you do. I have a good 
Webster’s Dictionary, and we will have that 
open before us, and look out every word 
which we cannot pronounce, and every word 
of which we do not understand the mean¬ 
ing. If our progress is slow at first, we shall 
have nobody to laugh at us, and we shall 
soon find ourselves improving rapidly.” 

Augustus smiled incredulously,butseem- 
ed disposed to encourage his wife to go on, 
and therefore said with some animation, 
“you are indeed a noble planner. But 
what shall we do on the Sabbath? I sup¬ 
pose you expect to advance fast in the 


march of mind,” when we have a whole 
day to ourselves.” 

“ Yes,” said Marianne, “ I think we may ; 
though our arrangements must be some¬ 
what modified—You know we have a seat 
in Dr. O.’s church. You must join the 
young men’s Bible Class, and prepare the 
lesson in the morning while I attend meet¬ 
ing. Then I will stay in the afternoon, and 
let you go to the afternoon service and the 
Bible Class. In the evening v\e will read.” 

“ I’ve no objection to that; but as a com¬ 
pensation for my Bible Class, you must join 
the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, and I will lake 
care of Fred, one afternoon in the week to 
let you go. 

“Thank you, dear husband, I will gladly 
accept your offer, if you will let me stay 
alone one evening in a week, while you at¬ 
tend our excellent Lyceum lectures. And 
now let us begin this very evening. I feel 
that eveiy moment is lost till we do. We 
have much encouragement. Only think of 
the many learned men who have educated 
themselves, and risen to respectability and 
usefulness wholly by their own exertions, 
even after they were somewhat advanced 
in life. Roger Sherman, for instance, and 
Elihu Burritt, and a host of others.” 

The young wife became enthusiastic as 
she proceeded, and would have spent the 
whole evening in her disquisition upon self 
education, had not Freddy, awaking from 
his nap, required some maternal attention. 

Augustus took up the Bible, and read a 
good chapter in Proverbs, on the practical 
duties of life, and declared that he had nev¬ 
er before read such a chapter. The plan 
was fairly begun. 

Augustus was a pale, spare young man 
of nine and twenty. His education, as lie 
said, had been sadly neglected in his youth, 
lie had been bound apprentice to a coarse 
vulgar shoemaker in the country, and had 
unhappily settled the question in his own 
mind, that he was doomed to ignorance, 
and a low degrading employment for life. 
He had imagined also that his relations 
were willing to lose sight of him, and his 
sensitive nature was stung to the quick.— 
After a few years of vexation and toil, he 
wandered far away from home, and friends, 
and familiar association, and wonder it was, 
that he was not hurried away by the whirl¬ 
pool of error and vice, and dashed upon 
rocks of utter destruction. 

He had, however, been favored with the 
instructions and prayers of a Christian moth¬ 
er; and had seen examples in his own fami¬ 
ly, of high purpose, and noble and success¬ 
ful effort. He had, therefore, preserved an 
unsullied reputation, had acquired a little 
property, had married an intelligent, cheer¬ 
ful, healthy girl of twenty summers, 
had removed to a “city of shoemakers,” 
where his occupation was honorable, and 
where his aspiration after respectability and 
independence might hope to be realized. 

But on the afternoon preceding this con¬ 
versation, he had been unusually annoyed. 
He had suffered some embarrassment in 
in getting settled in his humble tenement 
—had sustained some losses, and heard a 
bitter sarcastic remark from an aristocrat 
of the place, which crimsoned his pale cheek, 
and sent him home through a cold drizzly 
rain storm, wearied in body, depressed, vexed 
in spirit, and almost determined never to 
make another effort. 

He was, and supposed he ever must be, 
a poor shoemaker of L. 

Twenty years had elapsed, and a family 
group were arranged around a marble cen¬ 
tre table, in the parlor of a magnificent 

house in the city of L-. A gentleman 

of some fifty years, had just divested him¬ 
self of his outer garments, and dressed in a 
rich velvet gown and embroidered slippers, 
sat reading the journals of the day. A 
lady some years younger, sat by his side, 
her face beaming with intelligence, benevo¬ 
lence, and gratified pride, as she gazed first 
at her dignified and honored husband, and 
then at the lovely group of children around 
the table. One was a noble youth, just re¬ 
turned to spend his College vacation at 
home—another was a tali graceful girl of 
sixteen, who had finished a long recitation 
to her brother, and was preparing to cheer 
the circle with her ever welcome music on 
the piano. A bright boy of twelve was per¬ 
forming a problem in mathematics, and a 
little cherry cheeked girl was drawing pic¬ 
tures on her slate, and teazing every body 
to teach her. 

Presently the door bell announced a vis¬ 
itor. A person entered and presented a 
subscription for religious charity. Put me 
down a hundred dollars, said the good man, 
and the collector departed blessing the 
giver. When he was gone, the gentleman 
said, “my dear, did you think to send the 
coal and flour to the poor woman at the 
corner?” “Yes,” said the wife, “and 
Frederick and Mary have been round to 
that sick family, and carried the clothes and 
medicines.” “ Yes, papa,” said little Kate, 
looking up from the house she was draw¬ 
ing, “ they carried away my new stockings.” 
“ Shall I send and get them back again,” 
said the father. “ 0 no, ineeed,” said the 
child, “ I sent them. Poor little Charley’s 
feet were cold and bleeding.” 

The father now remarked that it was time 
for family worship. In a moment all was 
silent. Books, slates, papers, and work 


were all laid aside. A neat gilt bible, bear¬ 
ing the marks of constant usage was bro t 
The son read an interesting portion. The 
whole family joined in a familiar hymn, and 
the father lead in prayer, and worshipped 
the Father of mercies in spirit and truth, 
from the fulness of a grateful heart. 

After an interval of silence, the son look¬ 
ed up as if from a reverie and said, “Father, 

I think I have heard you say, that your 
youth was neglected, that you were once 
poor, illiterate, almost an infidel, and en¬ 
tirely discouraged. It would be extremely 
interesting to us, to learn by what means 
the Mayor of this good city, the honored 
Trustee of our College, the Superintendent 
of our Sabbath School, and the deacon of 
our church, has arisen from so unpromising 
beginnings, to his present station.” 

The eyes of the good man filled with 
tears, his lip quivered, he covered his face 
with his handkerchief, and for some time, 
no whisper was heard from the astonished 
audience around him. He was thinking of 
the poverty and ignorance of his early days 
— of religious errors which had well nigh 
caused his destruction—of the way in which 
a kind and watchful Providence had led his 
thoughtless steps, amid all the dangers 
around him—of the blessing he had re¬ 
ceived in his lovely, admirable wife—of the 
days of toil, and nights of hard study, in 
which she had shared, and cheered him on 
like an angel of light and love—and lastly 
of the countless blessings and honors which 
now surrounded him. At length he un¬ 
covered his face, and amid stifled sobs, said 
lo his wife, “Tell the children, dear, the con¬ 
versation we had together, just twenty 
years ago to-night, around our little pine 
tea table.” 

He was the shoemaker of L, — N. F. 

Sun. 


inner. 


WHITTLING. —A YANKEE PORTRAIT. 


nv BEV. J. PIERl'ONT. 

The Yankee boy, before he’s sent to school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 

The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother’s lullaby; 

His hoarded cents lie gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it; 
And in the education of the lad. 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whitiler brings 
A growing knowledge of material things. 

Projectiles, music, and the sculptor’s art, 

His chestnut whistle and his shingle dart, 

His elder'pop-gun with its hickory rod, 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 

Ilis corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone, 

That murmurs from his pumpkin leaf trombone, 
Conspire to teach the hoy. To these succeed 
His how, his arrow of a feathered reed, 

His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win, 

His water wheel that turns upon a pin; 

Or if his father lives upon the shore, 

You’ll sec his ship, “ beam-ends upon the floor,” 
Full-rigged, with raking masts, and timbers staunch, 
And waiting, near the wash-tub, for a launch. 

Tims by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 

Ere long he’ll solve you any problem given; 

Make any gim-crnck. musical or mute, 

A plow, a coach, an organ or a flute, 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cuta canal or build a floating dock, 

Or lead forth Beauty from a marble block;— 

Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child’s rattle to a seventy-four:— 

Make it, saitf I?—Ay, when lie undertakes it 
He’ll make the thing, and the machine that makes it. 

And when the thing is made,—whether it he 
To move on earth, in air on the sea, 

Whether on water, o’er the waves to glide, 

Or, upon land, to roll, revolve, or slide, 

Whether to whirl, or jar, to strike or ring, 

Whether it he a piston or a spring, 

Wheel, pully, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 

The thing designed shall surely come to pass;— 

For when his hand’s upon it, you may know, 

That thcre’s go in it, and lie’ll make it go. 

Found Him at Last.— Mrs. Jemima Jip- 
son never could goto bed without first look¬ 
ing underneath, to sec if somebody was not. 
stowed away there. But her search had 
olways been bootless. At last, however, 
ane night she spied, (or thought she did, 
which Is all the same,) the long looked for 
boots and legs. 

“Oh! Mr. Jipson!” she screamed out, 
“ there’s a man under the bed!” 

“Is there?” coolly brawled her husband 

_“ well, my dear, 1 am glad you have 

found him at last. You have been looking 
for him these twenty years.” 

A devotee of Bacchus stepped out of 
a hotel at Elmira, the ether evening, and 
his perceptive faculties not being particular¬ 
ly distinct, tumbled unawares into the lock. 
After paddling around about half an hour, 
he succeeded in getting out and obtaining 
admittance into the house. Shaking his 
hat by the stove, he exclaimedI say, 
(Inc) Mister, this may be a darn good tavern, 
(hie) but think your house (hie) has got a 
1 c-e-t-l-e larger cistern than it can well 
afford.” _ 

Proof of Insanity. —One of our courts 
decided the other day, that a man was in¬ 
sane, “ because he paid money to a lawyer 
without taking a receipt.” 

Punch says an Astronomer being asked 
what the use of an eclipse was, replied— 
“ 0, I don’t know. It gives the sun time 
for reflection.” 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, hutsearch will find itout.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 32 letters. 

My 8, 17, 21, 11, 24, 6,2-3 is the name of female. 

My 7, 29, 19, 20 is a bird, both wild and tame. 

My 17, 1, 12, 23, 32 is a kind of grain. 

My 5, 22, 13, 26, 27 is a range of mountain’s in 
South America. 

My 28, 29, 21, 3, 22 is a ladys title of honor. 

My 2, 18, 9, 20 is a kind of bird. 

My 17, 3, 31, 23, 18 is a city on the Red Sea. 

My 30, 10, 12, 27 is all ancient deity. 

My 9, 14, 17, 29, 27 was one of the founders of the 
Romnn Empire. 

My 22, 30, 15, 3 is a river in Egypt. 

My 4, 26, 9, 4, 21, 10 is a great Grecian hero. 

My whole was an officer in the U. S. Navy. 
Truinansburg, Nov 28, M - 

[EJ” Answer next week. 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

Reply of a gentleman to a lady after sho had 
asked him for his cypher. 

You 0 a 0, but I 0 thee; 

O 0 no 0 but O 0 me! 

Then let my 0 thy 0 be, 

And give 0 0 10 thee. 

Answer next week. 

Mkssks Editors:— I think “ Will B,” undershot 
himself in spelling the name of a lake in Africa in 
his Enigma in No 99. T-C-A-i) does not spell Tchad 
any way he can fix it. It requires a little study to 
work out an Enigma if the names are rightly spel¬ 
led, and a jot over a little if not. “ An empty bag 
cannot staud upright.” Yours &c. 

MontezumaN. Y. Nov 22, 1851. e. 

Remarks. —Those who contribute to this de¬ 
partment will much oblige ns by great care in the 
construction and copying of their Enigmas—that 
they may be printed correctly, and not occupy too 
much the attention of those to whom time is worth 
more perhaps than to the writers. We would much 
prefer Enigmas on Historical and Scientific subjects, 
to those on the names of the authors, or of any pri¬ 
vate individuals. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 101. 

Answer to Aerosticul .Enigma.— Door Frame. 
Answer to Geographical Enigma — Nathaniel 
Coe. Portland, Oregon Territory. 

JOHN DORR, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

SCOTTSVILLE, MONROE CO., N. Y. 

Agent for Utics Insurance Company, Capital ©150,000.— 
Policies issued bolh on the Slock ani l Mut u al plan. lDlw‘2 

I TUIR Sale, a valuable marc in foal by the celebrated 
’ Morgan horse,Gen. Gilford. Address 

101w2 J- DORR, Scotteville. 

TO PIUNTEIIS.-TYPE I’OZJ SALE. 

H AVING determined that the Rural New-Yokks.k 
shall don a new suit on the first of January next, the 
proprietor oilers for sale the Type, &c., upon which it is 
now printed. The principal material consists of 500 lbs. 
Long Primer, 15a lbs. Brevier, and loo lbs. Minion—all 
which is nearly :ih go6d as new. as will he observed by ex- 
aminingthe printofthis number. The head letter,column 
rules, leads, &.C., will also he sold at a bargain. Should 
prefer to se’l the whole together—deliverable 25th Dec. 

For terms, &.c , address or apply to the Publisher. 

DUTCH ISiJB.KS. 

TUST received from Doll mil, in prime condition, a care- 
♦ ' fully selected lot of Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses. 
Also 4o varieties of Gladiolus. 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. 

jjytf S. MOULSON. 30 Front street. 

EMERY A CO.’S 

Premium Kail Road Horse Power, 

AND 

THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 
r p 11F, above machines are offered the public this season 
L at the following prices—being much less in proportion 
lo cost of inanufacting same than any other now in use. 

For Two Horse Power,.©DO 

“ One do do . 80 

“ Thresher with Separator for 2 Horse Power 

if sold with power ©35, if-without power 37,50 
Thresher for one horse with or without power,.. 35 

Saw mill complete for use,. 35 

Bands for above sett complete with wrenches. Sec. 5 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Morse Powers of our 
own manufacture which we warrant equal to any of the 
kind made, and which we offer and guarantee the full right 
of use for the following prices: 

Two HorsePowcr.©Ihn 

One do do . 75 

Thethreshers having no patent on them aresamensabove 
quoted. For further particulars see descriptive catalogued 
Albany Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
furnished gratis on application to the proprietors. 

EMERY Se Co.. 

No. 309,371 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

A. W. Cary’s Rotary Fire Engine 
Pumps. 

r TMIE inventor after thoroughly testing his engine pump 
1 (lor the past two years.) feels confident that it is not 
equalled by any thing now in market, in the way of rais¬ 
ing or forcing water—the motion being rotary, the stream is 
constant, without the aid of an air vessel. The packing 
is self-adjusting, very durable, and cannot well get out of 
order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for 
which pumps or hydrants maybe used, viz., Factories, 
Steamboats, Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroad, 
Water Stations, Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, Sec. The 
highest testimonials will be given. 

No. I is a house or well pump and domestic Fire En¬ 
gine, and will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No. 2$ do 200 do 120 do. 

No. 3 do 300 do 120 do. 

The quantity raised can he doul—l by doubling the 
revolutions. These machines are manufactured and sold 
by the subscribers at Brockport, N.Y. 

7(5H GARY & BRAINARD. 


DE FJTISTRY. 

m n DR. A. J. PERKINS, is to he found a I 

his old stand 

; l f fr r-v^ Gould Buildings, State Street, 

-'-LULJL-T no. 12, SECOND FLOOR, 

Where all operations are performed in the Dental Pro 
session, superior to any other operator in this section of the 
country. Either in filling with pure gold and tin foil, to in¬ 
serting from one tooth to a full set in line gold, and war¬ 
ranted to answer all pur|)Osesof mastication 

I have gum and all other teeth manufactured expressly 
to my order, and any of my customers, can have them 
made to fit, suit and compare to the natural expression ol 
the face, so as to he a sac simile of nature. 

Teeth Filled by a new process. No pain given in fill 
ing the most sensitive tooth, without the use of Chloroform, 
a new discovery decidedly sui’kkior to any thing ever 
before the public. Extracting atended to as usual. 

tf.gT All work done by an experienced operator of 12 
years constant practice and warranted. 

1’. S. My register is not yet full—a chance for a few 
names more. Give us a call at Gould Building, No. 12,2d 
floor. 80m0. 

Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 

E AGl.E PLOWS of all sizes, Threshing Machines, o 
i all kinds of Agricultural implements, Seeds, &.C., 
„, lH >ny E. C. WILDER & CO 

(02-tf) Palmyra, WayneCo.,N. Y 


NEW SEED STOKE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 08 State st., first door south of Wells Sc Co.’s Express 
Office, Arnold’s BIock, Rochester, N. Y. 
fTUIE subscribers, under the name of Baiuns & Bn other, 

J.. are now opening a New Seed Store and Agricultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will he known as the 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will he kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to call. We 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of the late firm of Rapnlje Sc Briggs. 

68 -tf _JOHN T. BRIGGS. _ 

ISAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

R UGG1.ES, NOURSE, MASON, & Co.’s Hay Cutters, 
the kind that cut against a cylinder of prepared raw 
hide, undoubtedly the best cutter in use. A large supply 
just received from the manufacturers, of various No.’s 
and prices. 

We have also IIovey & Co.’s Spiral Knife Straw Cut¬ 
ter, which also culs against a cylinder of raw hide. Wc 
have also lever Straw Cutters. Those who want any 
thing in the line will save money hv calling on us at No. 

08 Stntc-st. _ 89-1 f. 11 R1GGS & BROTHER. 

R OOT CUTTERS—For cutting roots for cattle; best 
kind. Call and examine at No. 08 Siate-st., Roches¬ 
ter. 89-tt BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

“ Sjieeil the Plow.” 

Genesee Seed Store & A&. Warehouse - 

riUlE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- \ 
JL tention of the fnrmmg’comwiunity lon.e fact that they j> 
have just received a supply of' the most popular and mod- ) 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Ilorti- ) 
cultural pursuits. J 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well < 
established Mass. Eaole Plows, in a series of 21 difi'erenl ( 
sizes, manufactured by Ruggles, Noursc Sc Mason. Also < 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in- < 
vented by the same firm. < 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion < 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. < 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden ' 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO , Irving Block, ; 

05 Buffalo st., Rochester. 
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Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over¬ 
shot Thresher and Separator. 

tTMIE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 

JL Melick Sc Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Roch¬ 
ester, and General Agency in Western New York,of their 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which wc will sell at 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. 

'file two horse Machines arc well calculated for large 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven¬ 
iently carried on one wagon with two horses, the weight 
being about 2,900 pounds. 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best 
possible condition for cleaning. 

This Machine with from 3 to. hands, will thresh from 
one to two hundred bushels of when, per day; or twice the 
quantity of oats. 

'fhc one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 hands, will thresh 
about half that quantity. They also thresh and separate 
clover cl aff from the straw, very Iasi, and perfectly. 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &c. 
ALBANY PRICKS. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with 

bands, and all appurtenances,.©1-15,00 

One Horse do. do.120,c0 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and 

driving cross-cut saw and grind stone,.132,00 

Clover Holler,.28,00 

Feed Cutter,.28,00 

CircularSaw v ill, (24.inch saw,).35,00 

The above Machines arc all warranted to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may he return¬ 
ed within (io days from the time they are received, and the 
purchase money, if paid, will he refunded. 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 05 Buffalo street, 

80 Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY & GO’S, 

New-Yoi’k State Agricultural Society’s 

FIRST PREMIUM 

RAILROAD IIORSE POWER. 

rpHE above justly celebrated Powers as now made and 
X sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav¬ 
ing been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of 
any note in tiie country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society's Committee 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several 
months after the awarding of premium to Hie above Horse- 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, 
[Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse¬ 
powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery Sc 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if I want¬ 
ed one, I would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for 
yours than any others on the grounds; and ns you have 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a 
full reward.” 

He further says—“ You know from experience that 1 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided 
against you ol'tener than for you; and if others have a hel¬ 
ler article than you, 1 would decide in their favor, if the 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurl 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the 
foregoing, when, together with the changeable gearing, and 
other important improvements adopted since last season, 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and eco¬ 
nomical Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthei particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY Sc CO. 
78-tf _ 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rj DIE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of the “ Rochester 
X Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOIU3 GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in his Garden near the First 
I .ock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds which can he relied upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

lie also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all other [rinds of Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and Hot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

All articles sold will he warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is the Agent for Ross & Smith’s 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish I lie 
same at manufacturers prices. C F GROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

B IRD CAGES.—A large variety of Bird Cages—also 
Founts and bird seed—for sale low at the American 
Seed Store, No 4 Main st., Curtis’ Block, Rochester. 

70tf C F GROSMAN. 

C ORN SMELLERS.—Of various sizes and patterns— 
price from ©3 to ©7—for sale.at the American Seed 
Store, 4 Main st., by 70 C F CROSMAN. 

OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

t S. MOl.iEV.ON 5 at the Old Rochester Nur¬ 
sery, Rochester, N. Y.,offers 
10,000 Northern Spy Apple Trees, extra size. 

2 d ,000 various sorts “ “ 

500 Cherry “ “ “ “ 

10 000 Dwarf Pear, Peach and Quince. 

Also, a large quantity of Norway Spruce trees and seed¬ 
lings, together with the usual items offered in the most ex¬ 
tensive American Nurseries. Orders so’V.ited from all 
parts of the continent. Trees properly packed for the dis¬ 
tance. S. MOULSON, 

(02-tf) 36 Front st., Rochester, N. Y. 

I EACHED ASHES with about 15 per cent, of lime for 
j sale if applied for immediately, at No. 30 Front St. 

I 70tf 8 . MOULSON. 

TO I’ARMERS. 

A VERY convenient and labor saving article on a farm 
is a set of handy Tackles for weighing hay, k’.!!...g 
i liogs, &.c. Sec. They may he had all ready for use at No. 
12 Buffalo St., 2d floor, directly over the su re of G 20 . A. 
Avery & Co. E. C. WILLIAMS, Agt. 

’ 80-tfj Remember 2d floor of 12 Butfalo St., Rochester. 
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DAIRY INTEREST OF NEW YORK.-No. 10. 

CHEESE MAKING. 

In speaking of the properties of milk, 
in a former article, we named casein, or 
cheesey matter as one of its constituents 
It is usually found in milk in the proportion 
of four and a half parts in a hundred.— 
Casein is a nitrogenous substance, and ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Johnston, is identical in 
chemical constitution with the tibrin of 
wheat, the legumen of the pea and bean, 
and the albumen of the egg, or vegetable 
substances. It is a white, flaky substance, 
nearly insoluble in water. 

To separate the casein from the milk, 
use is made of rennet, though the same 
thing may be effected by small quantities 
of acetic or hydrochloric acid, and if milk 
stand sufficiently long, the same effect will 
be produced by the formation of lactic acid 
from the milk sugar, as heretofore descri¬ 
bed. An analysis of the ash of milk dis¬ 
closes the presence of a small quantity of 
free soda, which being held in solution in 
the milk in its original state, keeps the 
casein likewise in solution. The addition of 
acids to the milk neutralizes the soda, and 
the curd at once forms, or falls down.— 
Rennet is not supposed to act as an acid, 
but as an agency for promoting the lactic 
acid in the milk, which there does its work. 
Milk is thus supposed to curdle by the ac¬ 
tion of its own acid. 

The preparation of rennet and the man¬ 
ner in which it is used, and the amount 
needed, are matters of the highest impor 
tance to dairymen. Formerly the rennet 
of swine, sheep, and beeves were in use, 
but we think the practice, for good reasons, 
has fallen into disuse. Calve’s rennets are 
preferred, and the best method for prepar¬ 
ing them seems to be stretching them on 
sticks so they will he of a single thickness, 
and dry quickly, salting them well. They 
should then be kept in a dry place, well 
aired, as moisture soon destroys their best 
properties. When needed for use, three or 
four of them should bo put in as many 
gallons of water blood warm, and left to 
soak twenty-four hours with frequent stir- 
ing. Strain off the liquor, salt it freely, 
skimming off all impurities. It should be 
thoroughly stirred before using. While 
this lasts, uniformity of strength may be 
relied on, and more certainty of good curd 
insured. The amount used should be grad¬ 
uated by the time it is desired to have the 
curd coming, the best dairymen differing in 
practice on this point, using from one to 
three teacups full. 

In order to better understand the pro¬ 
cess of cheese making, it will be necessary 
to describe a steaming apparatus which is 
much used in heating the milk. 

This consists of a cylindrical tube filled 
with water, placed in and making part of 
the top of a box stove, with the flue run¬ 
ning through the tube and connecting with 
the smoke pipe. This generates steam 


readily, and is supplied with the necessary 
try and stop cocks, also with two pipes, 
one leading to a tub in which water is heat¬ 
ed to supply the boiler, the other to a vat of 
wood partially filled with water into which 
is placed a tin vat to hold the milk. Some 
make use of Mott’s dairy stove, placing a 
tin tub inside of the kettle, beating the 
milk by boiling water in the kettle.— 
This method heats only a part of the milk, 
with which the mass is warmed to the de¬ 
gree desired. This may answer the pur¬ 
pose very well, but it is always preferable 
to warm the whole milk together stirring 
it frequently, as warming a small portion 
with which to warm the rest, is liable to 
overheat a part which injures the cheese. 
By whatever process heated, it should in¬ 
dicate 83 to 85 degress; at which point 
rennet enough should be added to bring 
the curd in 40 to 50 minutes. After the 
curd has come, the whole should be cut 
with a knife, or what is better, a curd cut¬ 
ter, into pieces about half an inch square, 
carefully stirred with the hand, and scalded 
with the whey to 100°. 

An experienced dairyman says:—“In 
raising the heat to scald the curd, it is not 
proper at all times to raise it to a given 
point with the same rapidity, because, some¬ 
times when the curd appears ready to scald 
a rapid increase of heat will soften instead 
of hardening it, owing to the rennet not 
having time to perform its office properly. 
At other times it may be necessary to raise 
heat speedily, in scalding, to keep pace 
with the effect of rennet, which is acceler¬ 
ated by the milk being nearly sour. The 
slower rennet acts upon curd the longer 
lime is required to raise and hold a scald¬ 
ing-heat, never exceeding one hundred de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, except to suppress a 
speedy action of rennet with sour milk; 
then an excess above blood heat will retard 
its operation and keep pace with its effect. 
The cheese-maker should bear in mind, that 
heat and rennet are the principal agents used, 
and success depends much upon their action 
being properly combined throughout.” 

An accurate thermometer is an indispen¬ 
sable implement in the dairy, for upon reg¬ 
ular, well matured system, and invariable 
rule and attention, must the dairyman in a 
great measure depend for success. Making 
cheese, indifferently or by guess, or what 
is the next worse method, with poor and 
inadequate dairy fixtures, has been a power¬ 
ful cause in determining the quality and 
consequently the price of much of our 
cheese. 

The tin vats, of which we have spoken, 
are so arranged that one end can be eleva- 
ted by means of a screw of wood, which 
allows the whey to pass off without disturb¬ 
ing the curd, or breaking it unnecessarily. 
After being well drained it should be salt¬ 
ed, stirring and mixing it with the hands 
gently so no unnecessary waste of the oily 
particles will take place. In salting cheese 
reference should be had to the age at which 
it is desired to send it to market. If salt¬ 
ed but little, a fermentation takes place 
earlier, and the cheese acquires a taste of 
age in a few months, when if more salt is 
used, the change will be retarded and the 
cheese will need many months to become 
ripe, and be ready for use. Too much salt 
makes cheese tough and hard. 

Experience will soon demonstrate to the 
observant dairyman the golden mean, not 
too little, and surely not too much, so that 
any rule we could give would be of little 
avail. Different shape, size, and quality of 
cheese are necessary to adapt them to dif¬ 
ferent markets. Of these, and other mat¬ 
ters of interest, we purpose to speak in fu¬ 
ture. + 


A NEW PROPERTY OF THE WHEAT PLANT. 

A new theory in the physiology of the 
wheat plant has been proposed, embracing 
a new fact in relation to its ability to send 
out new offsets from the kernel when deep 
planted, after the side or surface roots are ■ 
destroyed by frost, accident, or insects. An 
observing farmer of our acquaintance has 
come to that conclusion by finding that 
wheat which was plowed in, or even’deep¬ 
ly set with the grain drill, rccoverd in the 
spring, after having been completely win- : 
ter killed and blown away from its place of 
growth. 

So satisfied was he of the fact, that he 
this fall tried the experiment of plant¬ 
ing a certain number of grains at the re 
spective depths of 3, 4-, 5 and 6 inches, 
which after coming up, and getting three 
or four blades, he cut off, and a few days 
since exhibited to us, as he did some that 
were eaten off by the wire worm; which 
had a set of roots about the kernel, 
and had started a new and fresh sprout of 
half an inch in length, that apparently 
would increase, and next spring show itself 
above the surface. 

The examples shown us had two setts of 
radicles, or side roots, one at the kernel and 
one at the surface attached to a small bul¬ 
bous formed knob, and out of which grows 
the future stools or offsets. They were 
connected by a slender stem, which was 
the original 'plumule of the plant, and which 
was in some cases still green, and in those 
destroyed by tlie worm, dead; yet they all 
exhibited a fresh sprout at the kernel appa¬ 
rently but a few days old. 

It has long been said that wheat plowed 
in would stand the winter better than when 
sown broad cast; and it is asserted, and we 
believe admitted, that wheat sown by the 
drill is not near as much affected by frost, 
as when slightly covered by the ordinary 
process. 

Now if this tendency of wheat when 
sown deep to send out two sett of roots, 
and when the upper ones are destroyed to 
throw out a new sprout at the bottom ones 
from the kernels, is so, it is a discovery of 
the greatest importance — especially to this 
wheat growing region, where, as in all new 
countries, it is found that the cutting clown 
the forests, and clearing up the land, causes 
the winters to become more open and un¬ 
steady; and the increasing prevalence of 
insects would seem to indicate the necessi¬ 
ty of deep covering of the seed, to protect 
it against freezing out, or Other accidents, 
and ensure its coming again in the spring. 

There are several gang-plow cultivators 
for covering seed after it is sown broad 
cast, and another invented by Mr. Davi¬ 
son, of Greece, having four small plows 
with each a feed apparatus that sows and 
plows under, which is the very thing to test 
this theory, and if true to perform all that 
will be required. 

YVe should like to hear the opinions and 
experience of old wheat growers on this 
subject. We do not as yet assert these 
assumptions as facts, but all the indications 
that have been subjected to our view, give 
strong testimony of their correctness. 

This tendency of the wheat plant, would 
account for a circumstance that every one 
must occasionally have observed—a wheat 
field so apparently devoid of vitality as to 
be threatened with plowing up, revive and 
produce a very respectable crop. 


Dzainino and Ditching. —There are 
often periods during winter, when such 
work can be carried on; all such periods 
should be occupied in relieving your wet 
lands from water. 


The. effects of cold on Wins and Vinegar—On 
Seeds of Fruits and Trees—On certain Vege¬ 
tables — Peculiar effects on the Potato and 
Pumpkin—A valuable fact. 

Cold is supposed to be a negative prop¬ 
erty—the absence of heat—and the terms 
heat and cold are only relative, as compared 
with the sensations of animal heat; yet cold 
has some singular effects upon vegetable 


HEAT AND COLD, “ curled” and dry, as though sharply frost 

_ „ , ,, ~7 , ... n bitten. In a little while I found the tubers 

The effe.cts of cold on Wins and Vinegar-—On _ _ . 

Seeds of Fruits and Trees—On certain Vege- showing -discolorations under the skill. I lie 

tables—Peculiar effects on the Potato ami (Ji 3 ease continued to spread quite fast till 
Pumpkin—A valuable Jact. 1 , 

the 4th of September, when very hot dry 
Cold is suppo.-tu to iv. . t> g-L.c P ro P wea tl icr ensued, which checked its further 

erty—the absence of heat— and the terms , , 

J . , . , ravages almost entirely. My 2d held was 

heu and cold are only relauva as compared d fr(jm ^ 12dl tothe 15th of June. 

with the sensations of anim'd heat; yet cold 1 . c . , ,, , ,, 

J A part of it was manured with old stable 

has some singular effects noon vegetable T • r ,, , r , . 

k, , 1 _ & manure. In this field the blight was very 

matter and fluid compounds, jl be peculiar .. , , . . T 

. 1 , . 1 light, and the rot none to mention. It was 

properties of wines ana vinegar, are de- t , , , ... , , , r 

1 r * not attacked, however, till q few days belo’e 

stroyed by freezing, as are many other ar- , . 0 , 

. , J ° , „ , . . .. the hot days of beptember. 

tides. Many ot the seeds of.fruit and tor- . . 

, Of the different varieties which I raised, 

est trees, will not vegetate until they have 

undergone the Action of frost, while the tho black sufFered tbe most » the vi “* 
seeds of the locust and a variety of others, and the Meshannoc next. This rotted the 
will not grow the first year they are plant- most - Tl ' e lub< -“ r3 of the L,m S Maid or 
cd, notwithstanding (hoy are exposed to White Merino, suffered next to the MeAan- 
cold, unless they are scalded. All of these " oc - The Cape of Good Hope was not af- 
peculiarities may be owing to some mechan- fected at alb The Sardra,a or Ple5b <**» 
ical effect, rather than to any radical change wcr0 affiicted but “ !, 8 hll Y- ollhcr m the t0 P 
on the chemical decomposition or composi- or «**■ So wuh the 0ran S e - «“"><• Pu,lt 

A A TTY TA 1 I'k* 1 T.l in 1 » r • A 


the hot days of September. 

Of the different varieties which I raised, 
the black suffered the most in the vine, 
and the Meshannoc next. This rotted the 
most. The tubers of the Long Island or 
White Merino, suffered next to the Meshan¬ 
noc. The Cape of Good Hope was not af¬ 
fected at all. The Sardinia or Flesh Colors 
were affected but slightly, either in the top 
or root. So with the Orange, Round Pink 


turn of its constituents. Many vegetables Red Pink E Y« and Red Meri "°- As 

may be entirely frozen, and if the temper- !t was ’ " ot 0,10 in lhlrl S' of cr0 P ■' r <“ rG 

. ■ • i s , „„ i_affected. I commenced feeding them to 

ature is raised slowly under water, or even ® 

. • , . i i „ i „ j. hogs, so that I lost none. I boiled them, 

in an air-tight vessel, no change can be dis- .. . 

, . • , i ,i i • mixing a little bran, and added salt. The 

covered. A singular change takes place in ° ’ 

freezing the pumpkin. The saccharine prin- b «gs relished them much, throve fast and 

cipie is so developed, that the concentrated **P» W ut< * t0 the la8t - 

juice is a very fair molasses, and as such, What I have secured for winter and 
was extensively used during the revolution, spring use are of first quality, and look as 
The effect of both heat and cold upon the thou g h the y would kee P as wel1 as in thcir 
potato is altogether the most singular, and palmiest days. My soil, for the most part, 


we began this article-to mention this fact. 

The potato contains a great deal of body 
—of positive animal nutriment, composed, 
like the breadstuff's, of farina—starch and 
gluten, and a large portion of water. A 
potato, if frozen, and instantly put into cold 
water does not recover, but is totally changed 


this fact. ' w ’ as a sandy loam. Some of it was a clay 

loam. But I could observe no difference 
eal or body . .... 

, in the effects of the disease. It is some- 
composed, , „ 

starch and ^ lin g that yet baffles the scrutiny of man. 

. Scientific research will alone discover its 
water. A . 

it into cold cause and cure - Observations, carefully 

i , , and critically made, will aid in throwing 

wi'.hanwri J 1 o 


, , n ■ 1 is l>g'ht upon the matter, 

and becomes a liaccid sack ot unsavory, & 1 

gummy, matter, of a very disagreeable odor; I hear accounts, that in some parts of 
its original properties entirely changed and tbis re S ion > the rot was much rnore d ^truc- 
lost; but if while in the frozen state they tive than in m y °'' vn immediate ncighbor- 
are thrown one by one into water constant- hood. But as a whole, I believe the crop 
ly boiling, they are in no way affected, and a Addling one. t. e. w. 

J ° . , ,. , „ . Laphamville, Mich., Nov., 1851. 

are as edible as when first taken from the 


earth. This is an anomally in the action of 
cold, which may also be true when applied 
to other vegetables, of which we are not 
advised; but it is a fact worth knowing, as 
it may on some occasions meet the neces¬ 
sities of almost any family—especially in 
those tbit countries where cellars are diffi¬ 
cult of construction. . 

THE POTATO EOT. 

Mv own observations htive led me to be- 


ber of years I have, as opportunity has serv¬ 
ed me, looked diligently for the discovery 


of some insect or immediate apparent cause. driying in staples. The trees, of course, 
The season now pus.ed, I wavdiec t le ap over g row t ] ie staples and the wires, but 
pearance and progress of the “ blight” with . ° _ „„ , 


pearance and progress oi tne Diignt witn 
a cood deal of interest, and certain it is, 
there was no bug, insect or worm, either on 
the vine or within its substance, that could 
have injured the crop in the least. 

I could not this season plant my pota¬ 
toes till late—one field being planted in the 


TREE POSTS FOR WIRE FENCES. 

Eds. Rural: —Your correspondent, Mr. 
Laverick, has broached a subject of no 
little interest to experimenters, in his pro¬ 
posed plan of wire fence building. The 
use of shade or fruit trees instead of posts 
is not only feasible, but commendable, many 
persons having trees already of sufficient 
growth to which wires may be attached for 
this purpose. 


MY own ooservauons nave iea me 10 ue- Tq mo> thc uge of staplcs instead of 
lieve that theory the most leasonablo vvh»ch j 100 jj S screwcc j j n> c i oes no t seem objection- 
adopts atmospheric influence as the cause a ^] e . j IK ] eet i i think them to be preferred, 
or occasion of thc potato rot. I or a nam- j h avo tried them for several years in my 


fruit grounds, having three divisions made 
by attaching wires to peach trees, secured 


that is little injury to the tree, if any, and 
serves to make the wires more secure.— 
Three wires are sufficient for any stock 
usually kept on the farm, “except pigs.” 

Irondequoit. 

Sale of Siiort-IIorn Stock. — S. P. 


second and third days in June. The blight Chapman of Clockville has sold to M. D. 
appeared in cool damp weather about the Bailey, Esq., of that town, for $150, the 
middle of August, first in this field among bull calf from his two year old heifer, 
the black potatoes, and where the soil was “Duchess.” He is a splendid animal, as 
richest with manure. I noticed the disease the price he brought when less than live 
came in the cellular texture or substance months old most conclusively proves.— 
of the leaflets; first a little spot here and His pedigree is as follows: —White, calved 
another there, without regard to their po- June 3d, 1851, got by “ Fortune,” dam 
sition as terminal, or otherwise. Sometimes (Duchess) by Duke of Wellington 55, 
the position of the spots would be upon one (3054,) g. d. (Matilda) by W hue Jacuct, 
edge, then upon another, again at the base (5047,) gr. g. d. (Hart,) bred and imported 
or apex, or in the centre along the midrib, into America by the late Iuomas Hollis, 
spreading wherever it was, till the whole formerly of Blothe, England. This calf is 
substance was wasted and the leaf became ! named “ Grand Duke.” 
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Hk ,o far as tfirowino- in the manure 

^concerned, I agree with the writer, but 

^Harmers or fowl fanciers wish to rid them¬ 
selves or their horses of an almost ever 
lasting pest, by all means let them keep 
their hen roosts away from behind or ad¬ 
joining the horse stable. I can speak from 
experience in this matter; and there are 
those about here of my acquaintance, who 
can bear testimony to what I have stated. 
Yes, keep your hen houses a proper dis¬ 
tance from your horse stables. And for 
the benefit of those who desire it, I will 
briefly give my reasons for making the 
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HOLDERNESS COW. 


HOLDERNESS STOCK. The English Enclycopedia, in speaking 

~ ‘ . of this stock, says—“ They are large, fine 

In* connection with the above portrait, boned, possess great aptitude to fatten; 


statement. Is connection with the above portrait, boned, possess great aptitude to fatten; 

During the early part of my keeping we intended to give an article from our their beef is fine; they have both size, 
fowls, I had their roosting place adjoining correspondent, E. D., who has had no little strength and speed for labor, and their 
the stall where I kept mv horse, with a experience as a breeder of Holder ness cat- shoulders are well posited for the draught, 
partition between. I think it was the sec- tie. Not receiving it, we make the follow- white, they 

ond year after I kept my hens in this man- mg extract from an article written by E. D., make e i egant « p ark st0 ck,” (witness the 
ner, that I discovered there was something and published by us some years ago, in the Earl of Chesterfield’s dairy;) and in one, 
the matter with my horse. He showed a farmer: perhaps the most important respect, great 

disposition to rub and bite himself, but for The Holderness are pied cattle, generally milking they stand unrivalled; the cows 
, . T • i .• , , , a deep red and pure white, the same as the giving from 24 to 36 quarts of rich milk 

a long time I paid little regard to it, think- Darb * m8 . occasionally one may be entirely per day.” 

ing he would soon get over it; but it seem- red, or entirely white. But the leading In a trial, on the farm of the Earl of 

ed to increase upon him. I could fit up no characteristic of both breeds as to color is Chesterfield, of seven cows, consisting of 

stall or partition of sufficient strength to Bie same —“'marbled, mottled, red and three celebrated varieties, with crosses up- 

resists his efforts. I could leave him no- white -” The Holderness have exceeding- on them, the Holderness cow giving 29 

i 1 •. 1 1 1 . e T 1 •, 1 1 1 ■ 1 ly neat and beautiful horns. And one stri- quarts of milk, produced 38A- ounces of but- 

where unhitched, and if I hitched him he /• u , • .. • • r c r 7 , , - 1 „ 1 

king characteristic in their form, so far as I ter per day, being 6 ounces more than was 

would soon break loose, and get to some have known them, is, great length of body, produced by any other one. 

place where he could rub. For six months As to size, they are about equal to the Dur- I understand the history of both Holder- 

or more, he continued in this manner, be- h ams > some ot them being large, but gen- ness and Durham cattle to be this: origi- 

fore I ascertained what ailed him. 1 tried erab D dner bone and more delicate ap- nally, they were the same stock—large, 

• . .... nearance. 


various remedies for humors in the blood; fU • , i i „ thrifty,.pied cattle, brought over_to England 

,, , . , , , , I hi st saw the imported bull, Holder- from the rich meadow lands of Ho land, by 

hied him conions v—drenplipd him wiiL „—» _. .i _ tt - ’rJ 


,, , , • • , , i , , • . , iu t u ‘ l '- u UU11 > iiuiuui- | iruiii me ncu meaaow janas oi noiiana, bv 

bleu him copiously—drenched him with ness,” about the year 1829. He was the Durham and Holderness farmers. With 
physic till he could hardly stand, and all purchased in England, as stated, at a cost the latter, profit from the dairy was the 
to no effect. He was a large and valuable ot and imported into this country leading object; and they bred with especial 

horse commonly, but at this stage of mat- b / Gorham Parsons, Esq., of Brighton, reference to this result. With the Durham 
tors he was truly a sight to behold. He President ofthe Massachusetts farmers, early maturity, rapid, large, growth, 

,. 3 , . , , Agricultural Society. In color, he was and aptitude to fatten, was the aim; their 

was minus his mane, and was in nearly the deep red and pure white, the red predom- leading object being the “ butcher’s stall.” 
same condition with his tail—his sides la- mating. In form, he was very perfect— It has hence resulted, that the leading 
cerated and naked in consequence of his d ^ep in the brisket, round in the chest, characteristic of the Holderness cows has 
continual rubbing and biting. At last the w *^ b ^ ne straight limbs, heavy quarters, been excellence for the dairy; while, at 
thought struck me that the animal might an ‘! great length of body. His weight in least one leading characteristic of the Dur- 

, , , , . . T ®. ordinary flesh was 3,000 lbs. hams has been, excellence for the slaughter 

be lousy — and on close examination, I found _ ’ r w U iu», oia u K m u, 

he was literally covered with small hen lice, agr icultual gatherings. All declared them- A nEW FEATURE, 

and they adhered so closely to the skin, selye8 in f avor of this pkn , and tw0 Epccial —— 

that it whs almost imnossihlp to pnmK rmt i i . , * ^ 1IE editor ot Ohio Cultivator thus de- 

J . . . J Csable comb out delegates were appointed to attend the an- scribes a new feature in the Licking county 

one wit i a fine comb. I now changed nual meeting of the State Society at Al- Agricultural Fair. The idea is a good one, 

my course of doctoring, and by dint of per- bany, on the 21st of Jan., proximo; and ail( * at t * ie next State Fair competition 

severance—by the application of various were instructed to press this‘subject upon r ; hou , ld u be \ nvited and Premiums offered 

remedies for the cure of lice, in the course the respectful consideration of that meeting. h ° rS ® 8 T* P ° n ? eS - 

of six or eight weeks, I succeeded in effect- It will be recollected that Wavne eountv g on horst back is again becoming 
. . f , , . 11 WUi DC rtcoiicctea tnat vvayne count) quite a fashionable mode ot exercise with 

ing a per ect ana lasting cure. bas for two successive years moved in this the ladies, and it is as healthful as it is 

The first thing I did after this was to project of two annual fairs for the State graceful: 

remove my hen roost, and scald and white- Society, and we are much pleased to find “ The most exciting feature of the first 

wash my horse stable. I have not been that large movements in the western part (Ia y’ s exhibition was the competition for the 

troubled with hen lice getting on my horse of the State are now seconding our efforts f hr ° e P remiur ? s ° ffere d for la dies’ riding 
• t i i j ? • -i , ...... , , ° horses, which m ihe end turned upon the 

since. I have heard of similar cases where in this direction, and that many persons on skill of the fair riders themselves/ Three 

horses have been afflicted in the same way; the North River are also as zealous in the horses were entered, and made their debut 

hence I conceive it to be the safest way same project I hope other county socie- within the ring at an easy pace. Misses 

not to build a hen house behind the horse ties will represent their views on this sub- Se y mour > °f Madison, and Marple, of New- 

stable. ject by an efficient delegation at Albany. )?”’ in t ‘ 1 *'S i *. n . 1 ri , din S 0 , 0st, ; ra0 - at iirst J od 

It it should so happen that this article Even in our own County, when our So- Hollenbeck, of Hanover, followed, riding 

fall under the eye of any one who has a ciety orders two annual fairs, we find more the horse of N. B. Hogg, in a walking dress, 

horse that has become lousy from the same interest is excited and more good accom- hut being a girl of true knightly grit, soon 

cause, I shall be happy to inform him plished; and we believe that this would be dextrously reined in her horse, and by a 

how they may be destroyed. found to be the case on trial by the State W , ed a PP' ied blows from her ridmg- 

Alijert Todd. Society. The difficulties apprehended, I of 'br nw^ ds . me | de to tbe S ua g^ 
Smithficid, r. i., Dec., 1851 . E. , " . ’ ot her own, then giving him rein dashed 

__ am confident would not be found of any forward, and taking the ‘ inside,’ such a 

WAYNE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, g^at moment, while the benefits would be wild Arab flight sober Buckeyes never saw 

very great. r. q. p. before. On, on they flew the beautiful 

The Annual Meeting of this Agricultu- l’aimyra,Dec. 12 , i85i. steeds, and the thousands cheered heartily 

ral Society at Newark, on the 10th inst., ~rnww wapmwpq. ~ tbe winds P la y ed . the mischief with her 

was numerously attended. In no previous - . petticoats, but her victory was complete.— 

i ., , . We cannot cease to urge upon our friends J-hen a series of evolutions, curvetings, and 

yeai has the financial or any other depart- and rea{iers the 

importance ofthe forma- I contra pas, showed what country girls can 
meet ol tins Society been more prosperous (i on 0 f these clubs in every town. In our do when they get the reins into their own 
than the present; and at no previous meet exchanges we find frequent reference to hands. The premiums were awarded to 
ing has there so much zeal been manifested them in other, parts ofthe country, and the ladies by acclamation.” 

r _ a... a._. r .i • i , --- 


WAYNE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tiie Annual Meeting of this Agricultu¬ 
ral Society at Newark, on the 10th inst., 
was numerously attended. In no previous 


to obtain the assignment of our annual ^ rum na t urc °1 their reports, and the 
fairs at their respective villages, the coming ^ubjectdiscussed, we cannotdoubt the really 
vena A n„ m hZ „f \m ion,, r.Z S ru “ t „f these institutions, and 


HOGS AT LARGE IN WINTER. 


A i f i 'great importance of these institutions, and Our friend, Mr. A. J. Head of Fairfax 
} ( , . . A numbei of places bid $250 lor the great benefit they may be to those who Co., Virginia, justly censures (in a business 
tne privilege, and some towns indicated a attend and belong to them. One thing note) the common practice in that region, 
still larger offer. An almost unanimous which hinders their formation in many and in some others, of letting hogs run all 
expression was given in favor of two an- tovvns the desire to make them toogener- over a farm in winter to root up meadows 

nual fairs being held by this Society next aL fe(d , th f to do the thin S suc ‘ and eat ever y c,over root ' as wel1 as top, in 

, , ,, , cesstully, the whole town must ioin in it order to escape starvation. In sections 

full, but the time and place, as well as the at the rcry outset-the meeting must be where there is little snow or frost, and 

i e mite number, was deferred to an ad- holden in some central and public place, where English grasses and clovers require 

joured meeting to be held at Newark on But now suppose instead of this, a few much care to flourish, droves of swine or 
the first Tuesday in February. farmers in each town were to say to each sheep, and herds of cattle, often do im- 

A spirited discussion arose on the erne- “‘V !' ‘"’T" me< ‘ °“ ce T** !"?“ *° ?! *?'* tram P> c ? ? n in 

,. 1 - P each others houses, and spend the afternoon hot weather, and having every blade of 

diency ol urging upon the attention of the or evening in talking over some one subject grass eaten into the ground. Farmers in 

Slate Agricultural Society the importance of farm management,” and commence to do Fairfax that provide a plenty of forage for 

of their ordering two annual Fairs to be gh’ing a free invitation to all who wish their neat stock in winter, and grain or 

held by that Society, so that the Eastern to j oin > but resolved to go ahead if no more roots for their hogs, and keep up both, 

and Western portions of our State might u°T llU ° UlC f lan ‘ H °^ lo "'? wil1 be careful !y sa ^ in S a11 manure, are fast 
^ ,, „ . , h before many others are enlisted ?— Granite improving the soil and are destined to real- 

each enjoy the annual benefit of these great Farmer . iae a handpome profit on their business 


INDIAN CORN.—AZOTIZED MANURES. 


It has not yet been given, even to the 
practical farmer, to see what extent of 
edible stalks, foliage, and cured grain, Indi¬ 
an corn, under the best culture, may be 
made to produce. Even that Yankee, who 
boasted that all his bones were made of 
Indian corn, had but a feeble conception of 
the animal-sustaining power an acre of In¬ 
dian corn might be made to yield. Hum¬ 
boldt tells us of the productiveness of 
the tropical banana, premising the same 
given space of ground planted with that 
vegetable, will yield more nutriment to sup¬ 
port animal life, than any other plant could 
be made to yield on the same extent of 
surface. But what experience had that 
great philosopher —clarum et venerabile no- 
men —in the culture of Indian corn, when 
he had only seen it growing like a tangled 
cane brake, in the crude enclosure of the 
Carib, or the weedy milpa of the lazy Span- 
ish-American. 


But, reader, come into my corn patch 
about the 1st of August, and behold with 
your own eyes, a variety of sweet corn, 
growing in rows thirty-six inches apart; 
each eight feet stalk, growing within six or 
eight inches of its next of kin; every sucker 
and barren stalk is already removed and 
fed to the cows; the ears in the row would 
lap by each other, if placed parallel with it. 
Some stalks have four ears, others three, 
two and one, of eight rows and eight inches 
average length ; the one and the four eared 
stalks being very few. As fast as the green 
ears are plucked for eating or for market, 
cut up the succulent stalks for your cows, 
and you compensate them for the short pas¬ 
ture of arid August. Sugar cane may have 
more saccharine, but not much more, in the 
same bulk of ligneous matter, as your cows 
will tell you in the avidity with which they 
glean up the last sweet mouthful; then just 
so much of your patch is ready to grow a 
crop of turnips. 

It is said that the stalks of the sweet 
■ variety of corn are richer in saccharine than 
those of the other varieties.of zea mais. 
But I have found from experiment that 
corn stalks generally, when shorn of suck¬ 
ers, and thinned to stand eight inches apart 
in the row, are alike rich in sugar. Tis true 
that much of the sugar, <fcc., is taken up 
from the stalk to perfect the ripened ears, 
but enough remains, if cut and driod as 
soon as the husks are dry, to leave the mass 
of stalks and leaves as nutritious and valua¬ 
ble as clover hay of the same weight. We 
have now shown our green corn for roast¬ 
ing, boiling, or corn puddings, and the extra 
sugar of the green stalks, so quickening to 
a cow’s lacteal secretions; then the value of 
the matured stalk, if cured and sheltered. 
Now the intrinsic value of the great cereal 
product is probably three times as much as 
that of any other cereal plant on the earth’s 
surface. But to secure the maximum yield, 
the laws which govern the growth of this 
plant must be strictly studied and observed ? 

Indian corn is a gross feeder; it is to the 
vegetable what the hog is to the animal 
kingdom; and as if by a beautiful economy 
in nature, the hog will leave any other food 
for Indian corn; let the farmer thence take 
the hint that the nitrogenous excrement of 
the hog is the very food the plant thrives 
best on. That truly practical professor, 
Mapes, of Lyon Farm, has told the farmers 
how a hog may be made to earn half his 
living with his snout, if he is only properly 
placed and littered with the dry muck and 
sedge of the Jersey marshes. It may be 
said, that in the process of its rapid growth, 
the corn plant assimilates and requires more 
free nitrogen or ammonia than any other 
known plant; loosen the soil around the 
young plant as soon as it breaks through 
the surface, that by capillary attraction the 
earth may absorb carbonic acid and am¬ 
monia from the nightly dews to quicken the 
plant’s early growth. Without this stir¬ 
ring of the soil, the ammonia, instead of 
being condensed and absorbed, is taken off 
again by the morning sun or the dry morn¬ 
ing breeze. 

As the plant grows its leaves collect and 
assimilate carbonic acid and ammonia. But 
to get the maximum crop, strong azotized 
(nitrogenous) manure must be worked into 
the soil after it is well drained, and before 
it is planted. I have heard of the wonder¬ 
working of leached ashes and other inorgan¬ 
ic manures; they are aligood and act magi¬ 
cally as a nucleus to an exhausted or bar¬ 
ren soil; but Indian corn wants a soil that 
makes its own inorganic matter from the 
combustion of the animal and vegetable 
manures present. Give me enough ma¬ 
nure from the stable, the hog pen, and the 
privy, and I ask for no inorganic element, 
as all the required phosphates of lime, pot¬ 
ash, soda, &c., will be therein contained.— 
If nitrogen is in excess, the corn plant takes 
no more of it than its rapid healthy growth 
requires, and if carbonic acid is deficient 
the atmophere is ever ready to yield it to 
an affinitive nitrogenous soil. 

How many soi disant Christian farmers 
I have heard impiously charging the failure 
of a crop to a season, when a neighbor has 
obtained the maximum yield from a well 
drained, well manured, and well cultivated 
field. When the Almighty refuses His sun¬ 
shine and His dews, but not till then, will 


Indian corn fail to mature under proper 
culture in the strictly grain-bearing regions 
of New York. I need not dilate on this 
fact, as the annual experiment for more 
than thirty consecutive years, places it be¬ 
yond question. 

But, say our farmers, “it costs too much 
to drain, and how can we get so much 
nitrogenous manure?” Ask the Chinese; 
if they are too far off, ask your olfactories, 
and they will tell you when it is escaping 
from your barn yards and your stables, and 
your eyes will tell you when the rain arid 
the floods are washing it away. That very 
swamp which the farmer calls a waste, has 
the elements to fix that volatile ammonia 
which every barn yard, privy and sink gut¬ 
ter, sends forth to the rarefied atmosphere, 
making the air of the city pestilential in 
proportion as the vegetable kingdom is 
cheated of its proper food. 

It is but a few short months since, a 
distillery at the Wallabout discharged daily 
the elements of meal and water made with 
nine hundred bushels of grain, into the 
Wallabout Creek, Brooklyn, when the far¬ 
mers, almost within cali, apologized for their 
stinted vegetation and hungry silex, by plead¬ 
ing the great expense of nitrogenous ma- 


W0NDSES III THE PAPERS. 


A Bug, or insect, resembling a wasp, 
was found buried for twelve years in wood 
in England. The papers have announced 


in nmgiana. me papers have announced 
this wondea. Rut the fact is not uncom¬ 
mon or very wonderful. The insect is the 
well-known Tonthredo, or Borer, which de¬ 
posits its eggs under the bark of trees or 
even into the sapwood. The wood oc¬ 
casionally grows over the egg, and thus re¬ 
mains for successive pears, before the insect 
is hatched or eats out. When the son of 
Cen. Putnom resided in Williamstown, Mass, 
he had two tables made of apple-tree tim¬ 
ber from a large tree cut down by Gen. 
Putnam, on his farm in Pom fret, Connecti¬ 
cut. Three of these Tonthredo are out in 
two or three years. It was evident, from 
the unmber ol consecutive layers of wood 
that the eggs had been deposited at least 
seventy years before the insects came forth 
to the light. In the splitting of maple wood, 
I have known a full grown Tonthredo 
brought to light, deep in the wood, where 
its egg must have been deposited many 
years before. The facts only show the long 
time in which the egg will retain the princi¬ 
ple of life before the maturing process shall 
come on. The world is full of such facts. 
Wheat has been known to germinate after 
being preserved a thousand years.— Roches¬ 
ter Democrat. 


To Prepare Hung Beef.— Ail Englisn 
mode is as follows: This i.s preserved euht-r 
with or without smoke. Hang up the beef 
three or four days, till it becomes tend'r, 
but take care it does not begin to spoil: 
then salt it in the usual way, either by dry 
salting or by brine, with bay silt, brown 
sugar and saltpeter, with a iiille pepper 
and allspice: afterwards roll it tight in a 
cloth, and hang it up in a warm, not a hot 
place, for a fortnight or more, till it is sul- 
ficiently hard. If required to have a little 
of the smoke flavor it may be hung in a 
chimney corner, or smoked in any other 
way. It will keep a long time. 


Milch- Cows.—Let these, in addition to 
their long food, receive succulent messes, 
night and morning. They should have good 
dry bedding in a moderately warm stable 
or shed, be watered at every meal, and cur¬ 
ried and brushed down»twice a day. Exer¬ 
cise in the yard at mid-day, in good weath¬ 
er, is conducive t'o their health. — Am. Far. 


Fire-wood. —Immediate steps should bo 
taken to cut down, and haul into the yard, 
and pile up, a full supply of fire-wood to 
last for twelve months. The comfort of 
one’s family depends so much upon atten¬ 
tion to this duty, that no time should be 
lost in carrying this recommendation into 
effect.— Am. Farmer. 


The name tulip is derived from the Turk¬ 
ish, and the flower is so called from its fan¬ 
cied resemblance to a turban. 



Our great cities are the great sewers for 
the waste of nitrogen, as well as of every 
inorganic element necessary to grow the 
vegetable, and from that, the animal food 
daily consumed there. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of Croton water into New York, strange 
as it may seem, the offensive odor of the 
street has increased, as the concave gutters 
are now never dry, but always treated with 
just enough surplus Croton to make the 
domestic poison diffusible. Tis true, that 
by an hydraulic process, the privies are 
rendered inodorous; but with the adjacent 
Jersey marshes, containing the elements of 
deodorization, how easily all this waste 
might be saved. I have often marvelled 
why the street cleaners of New York were 
not supplied with a cheap deodorizing com¬ 
post— peat or muck, decomposed by lime, 
with a little plaster, salt and copperas su- 
peradded — to strew in the gutters; thus 
making the street innoxious, and the ma¬ 
nure more available, and of thrice its pre¬ 
sent value as food for plants.— Rusticus, 
in JV. Y Eve. Post. 
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JUDGES FOR WINTER MEETING, THE RED CEDAR. 

January 2 1st, 1851. 

Farms —II. Ten Eyck Foster, Lakelands: Wil- There is no evorgieen tree common to 

liam Kelly, Rhinebnck; William Buel, Rochester. our ] an( J which 13 as susceptible of improve- 
Essays and Agricultural Work —George Geddes, . 1 r 

Fairmont,: J. .Stanton Gould, Hudson; Samuel ment by pruning and culture as this. It 
Cheever, Saratoga. , , , 

Dairy Buildings and Draining —B. P. Johnson, ^ P^^P^d SO as to prCSCn„ as great a 

Albany, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; Jonathan Bat- horticultural curiosity ftS can be conceived, 
tey, Keeseville. J 

Butler and Cheese —Henry Wager, Western; and will, when its merits are known, be 

Moses Fames, Rutland; Phineas Rumsev. Goshen. e _ . i : ) , 

Fruit —Herman Wendell, M, I)., Albany; D. lisec ^ ^ or screens and singly to a great ex- 

Thomas Vail, Troy; T. G. Yeomans, Walworth; tent, and it certainly affords the greatest 
J. G. Hastings, Clinton; George Ellwanger, Roch- . . . 

ester. protection, by breaking oft cold winds, of 

James McIntyre, Fonda; John W. Ball, Schuyler’s ai1 ^ ever g rt - en > ^hlle the tree Itself IS not 

Lako - alfected in the least by severe exposure* 

Indian Corn —Hon. W. A. Gilbert, Adams; . .., . .... 

John McDonald, Salem; U.S. Curtis, Canaan. and will grow in any situation where its 
Barley, Buckwheat, Peas and Beans— Thomas rrif ,* Q n k t ,,; n „ hold 1.,* mi o]n,'pn of 
Bell; Morrisania; D. D. T. More, Watervliet; r00tS CSn 0Dlaln a nola » lae q^^ies Ot 
Stephen Haight, Washington. soil be what they may, unless it be swampy. 

Flax, Madder. Com Fodder.tic. —W.C. Watson. T . i . i , , . 

It is easily transplanted, and no drouth 

seems to affect it after it obtains a foot-hold. 


Lake. 

Indian Corn —Hon. W. A. Gilbert, Adams; 
John McDonald, Salem; D. S. Curtis, Canaan. 


Stephen Haight, Washington. 

Flax, Madder, Com Fodder,tic. —W. C. Watson, 

Port Kent; Lorrillard Spencer, Westchester; A. 

Osborn, Watervliet. 

Bornological Exhibition — J. x\IcD. McIntyre, . 

Albany; John J. Viele, Troy; Sanford Howard, David TllOMAS, of Aurora, planted a hedge 

IV A _I_u A ° 


Albany; W. A. McCulloch, Greenbush. 

Survey of County of Madison —The President; 


of this tree, to break off the west winds 


Benj. Enos, De ltuyter; A. Van Bergen, Coxsackie. from his flower-garden, and lie stated to 
Arrangements for Exhibition —B. B. Kirtland, ° . 


(I,; Greenbush: E. P. Prentice, Albany; Luther Tuck’- me, that with a high wind he would be as 

| Johnson,^ 11 Albany 10 ’ McIntyre ’ Albany; I>- comfortable on the leeward side of this 

> Bat Cattle mid Sheep —Thomas Broadway, Clin- hedge On a cold day, with his COat off, as 
( ton Market. New York; James Battersby, Albany; , , , . , ..... , , . 

{ Stephen H. Bennett, Brighton, Mass. he would in the Wind With it on ; and tills 


i M eats \ ] p y uUr y\& c -^ 1 -Slocum, Jroy: was only a single row of trees—a thicket 

Lester Barker, Clinton: Urns. F. Devoe, Joflerson J ° 


would be a more complete protection. 

I once planted a tree of this kind in 


Market, N. Y. 

Grain and Seeds —Hon.B N. Huntington, Rome; 

. Joseph Cary, Albany; Thomas B. Arden, Phillips- 

To Examine Treasurer's Accounts — Shepherd m y house where it often came Utl- 

Knapp, New York; the President and Secretary, del' my observation, and noticing a 11CW 
Arrangements for Winter Meetings —E. I*. Pren- . . . . 

tice,B. B. Kirtland, B. P. Johnson. growth of small branches springing from 

-about the body, it occurred to me that by 

ILLINOIS FARMING. ... ~ . / 

cutting oft the larger limbs those might 

The experience of the present year, tho’ take the growth, and a form different from 
somewhat dearly bought, will in the end the straggling ill shape that it then present- 
; prove profitable to our farmers, we have no ed . At any rate, I applied the knife, and 

; doubt. Ihey have learned by this time ., . . - , . 

? .i _, / , • . ,, i .. , . the result was curious. After a coup e of 

; that so much uncertainty attends the culti- . 

vation of wheat that it must be abandoned y ears ^ presented a perfect mass of foliage, 
as an article of export, and some other ar- and could hardly be recognized as a Red 
tide or articles be substituted in its place. Cedar tree. After I disposed of my place, 
The low price of wheat this fall would the tree was sold for five dollars to an indi- 
not pay for raising it, even if the crops had v i dua l w ho fell in love with it. 
been good. But when we take into con- rr , • . 

- sideraSon the fact, that taking the average 1 * somct,un S «»• ‘» us “ *e growth 

of the whole county, probably not more seeds of this tree, which is unlike 

than one fourth of a crop was raised, and that of most others. In no case where the 
that not more than three shillings a bushel, trees hang full of berries, have 1 been able 
on an average can be obtained for it, the to fj nd perfect seeds, and in nearly all that 

> prospect of getting rich b\ raising wheat ri • , T c i , . „ 

; looks discouraging enough. b 1 have I fouud no seed at all, 

i We have been convinced for years that wWe - where tlle bome * S row scatterin !S 
; the raising of beef and pork was the most and singly, are found the perfect seed. 

> profitable business in which Illinois far- Tire large berries that produce good seed 
/ mers could engage. The present high are pulpy and sweet to the taste, and rath- 

> prices of these articles, and the facilites npw er agreeable, while the former present 

; opening for taking cattle and hogs to the ,1 • c a 1 • i j , , , , . 

„ „ 1 x iii * *1 r i, ° nothing of the kind, and a bushel of ber- 

. eastern market, hold out the fullest assur- .... . . 

> ances that these prices will still continue. ries be gathered with no certainty 

We are aware of the difficulties in the that plants could be raised from them with- 

| way of bringing about this change at once, out a close examination. Many have failed 

A great in: ny of our farmers commenced j n growing this tree from not understand- 

1 poor, and having had not only to live, but • • r • , .. ,, , , , , 

<, fi • t I b r , • J V “ ing tms. I think it would be a good day’s 

, their firms to pay for and improvements to ° ° J 

) make out of what they could raise on their work for a P erson to g ather two quarts of 

;; farms, they could not raise the means ne- g°°d berries in a day, but when gathered 

f > cessary to procure large stocks of cattle; they will produce as many trees as the 

j a,u ^ e ' wn wh at thej have raised they have Pamc quantity of apple seeds. 

> often been compelled to part with for the 

’ purpose of “making the two ends of the I lie proper way of growing them is to 

- year meet.” plant in sifted leaf-mould, and keep the 

Our fanners are now getting out of debt, young plants shaded with mats until they 

• an( ^ soon ra i se stock to any obtain a hold of the soil, so that a sudden 

( extent that they may wish. But those who j . . 

f _ . e J J drouth may not destroy them, and they 

from want of means, are not able to turn J J J 

> their attention to stock raising, certainly can s ‘ 10U l a transplanted when one year old. 

! raise corn—a much more profitable crop if planted befjre winter a part of the seeds 
( than wheat. The corn crops we have never will gr^w the next summer, and some, not 
) known, in an experience ot 15 years in Ill- un til the second. I. Hildreth. 

;» inois, to prove a failure. And we have been Big stream Point, Nov., issi. 

} assured by farmers of much experience, that_ _ __ 

\ evei1 cou l l l be sure of good crops of THE ORCHARD CATERPILLAR. 

wheat, corn was the most profitable to raise. - 

The editor of the Prairie Farmer, who is Messrs. Editors:—I n No. 102 of the 

;> ni0,e familiar with such things, probably, R URAL) I notice an article with the above 

> than any other man in the State, in a re- u , ., .. .. TT ,, 

■ . /■ , ., , • . ’ heading, in which the writer, “ II. D. B.” 

cent article upon the subject, says: . 

, . states some facts in relation to the appear- 

“ Several years ago, we made the inquiry ..... . n . 

, of several corn growers in Middle Illinois I anc - e °f ^be caterpillar in his section this 

of the absolute cost per bushel to the pro- season and asks, “Do we get two crops of 

ducer in the crib. There was very little caterpillars in one season? or did our pe- 

difference in their calculations which rang- culiar spring-like summer cause the miller 

ed from four to six cents! This to an cast- t i -. , .. 

• i .1 • • i ] i • to deposit their eggs perpetually, and if so, 

ern farmer, is both inconceivable and in- , 1 , , , 1 , , , . 

credible. The truth is they know little of sha11 we P roba % bc exempted from their 

the mode in which the crop is grown in the rava ges next summer?” 

districts natural to it. In the first place the They usually produce “ two crops ” in a 

land, perfectly smooth ot all impediments, season, but I think not always. They do 

.mdergovs » single plowing. Tho marking ^ however, usually continue their depre- 
on is done in a comprehensive manner, and , .. t ., re. i 

the planting if not by machinery is on such lkt,ons unt, ‘ tlle ! ‘PP eara "‘ :e of but 

a scale as to cost but little. The hoe, in tlie lateness of the spring undoubtedly re- 
the best corn districts, is not used in keep- tarded their operations so much that a por¬ 
ing it clean—the cultivator, a plow of some tion of them could not complete the rou- 


THE ORCHARD CATERPILLAR. 


sort-, with a horse to draw it to do the work; 
and with rows from a half a mile to two 
miles, or even more in length, the surface 
of the ground in this crop of which one man 


tine of their existence in season to escape 
the frost king. 

You may be reasonably exempted from 


with one horse can take the care is incred- tb eir ravages next season, but do not flat- 
ible to a novice.” ter yourself that you will be entirely so.— 

If for the future, more attention shall be There will be enough left, and from this 

paid to the cultivation of corn, and to the ,• . r 

• ; e ,.i ,i i e , , time to the first of April, is the very best 

laising of cattle, tho loss of our wheat crops, . r J 

for two or three years in succession, may ^ lmo destroy them. No farmer or fruit 

prove a benefit to our farmers instead of an culturist, should think of waiting until they 

evil.— Joliet True Dem. appear in the Spring to destroy them. If 


you examine your fruit trees you will occa¬ 
sionally find, towards the extremities of the 
branches, a little bunch resembling a warty 
excresence, which upon examination will be 
found to contain several hundred eggs. It 
is these which produce the myriads of cat¬ 
erpillars that devastate our orchards, and 
to destroy which so many expedients have 
been devised. 

If every person who cultivates fruit trees 
would spend a few hours every winter in 
examining his trees, and would pick off and 
. burn every one of these ovarious deposi¬ 
tions which he could discover, we should 
soon hear no more complaint of the devas¬ 
tations of the caterpillar, and our eyes 
would no more be pained by the sight of 
their filthy nests, and of defoliated trees. 

Alabama, Dec. II, 1851. R. R. yy. 

A CHEiJlP CIDER MILL WANTED. 

Eds. Rural: —Among the improvements 
which you chronicle, I am surprised that 
therc^has not been found a cheap portable 
cider mill—one which would cost but little 
and operate easily, so that if a farmer who 
has two, five, or ten bushels of apples, for 
which he has no better use, may take them 
into his cellar or some out-house and make 
them into cider at odd spells, evenings or 
rainy days. This would enable him from 
his winter store of apples to make for fam¬ 
ily use, fresh sweet cider as often as it was 
required. 

I have seen mention made of one that 
cos some forty dollars, which, as near as I 
can ascertain, is a grater mill. To this I 
think there would be serious objections, on 
account of the price, and the large amount 
of power necessary to operate it. 

One can be got up for five or six dollars, 
I think, so plain and simple that any me¬ 
chanic who has tools can build it. My plan 
would be to have a cylinder some sixteen 
or eighteen inches in length, conical shaped, 
about six inches through at the large, and 
two inches at the small end. On the top, 
have a small level cog wheel, and a balance 
wheel on tho crank. The shaft should 
have first three knives, about three inches 
1 mg, for the apples to come in contact with. 
Next small sharp teeth to cut the slices in 
small pieces, and nearer the bottom attach 
cast iron plates to the shaft, and also to the 
concave or curb in which the shaft runs.— 
The plates could have coarse teeth at first 
and be made finer toward the bottom of 
the shaft. For a press I would have a 
cheap, common thing, like a tub or half 
barrel bored full of holes, with some coarse 
canvass to lit inside. A plank six feet long 
attached to a post at one end bearing on the 
tub toward the centre, and a heavy weight 
on the other end would complete a cheap 
rig for making cider at home. 

Iloneoyc Falls, 1S31. SILVESTER KELLOGG. 

E00NDMY AND CDNYENIiNCE. 

A very neat farmer in one of the west¬ 
ern counties of New York, who has lets 
than 50 acres, and does nearly all his work 
with his own hands, accomplishes much by 
his ingenuity and economical contrivances. 
His buildings and machines, though of a 
cheap character, are kept in the neatest 
order. His barnyard, nearly encircled by 
his barns and other outbuildings, during 
the summer is nearly as clean as a gravel 
walk. A cheap horse power, made by a 
rope running on the outward ends of radi¬ 
ating arms, drives a two horse threshing 
machine, a circular saw for cutting his wood, 
and a small mill for grinding horse feed, 
and used in churning and various other pur¬ 
poses. His two horses are used for these 
purposes, when not otherwise needed.— 
His farm is not only a pattern for neatness, 
but is productive of much solid cash; he 
has a place for everything, and everything 
in its place.— Exchange. 


Care of House Plants.— Plants in the 
house, require attention in Weeping clean, 
as they are apt to throw off their"foliage 
some little when first putin the house; have 
them carefully watered, and not kept too 
wet, at this season ; give tho plants sufficient 
water when they need it, and don’t be giv¬ 
ing a little at a time, whereby the roots re¬ 
ceive no moisture—this is too often done, 
whereby many plants lose their buds, es¬ 
pecially Camelias. Give them plenty of air 
when the weather is fine, and syringe oc¬ 
casionally; also fumigate, to kill the insects, 
anu keep moderate fires, but do not force 
to a high temperature, without it is intend¬ 
ed to supply an early bloom of flowers in 
the beginning of the winter.— Am. Far. 

Antipathy of Plants. —The vine is 
wont to catch hold of anything nearest, 
except the cabbage, from which it will turn 
away, as if in strong aversion, and trail on 
the ground, rather than seek support from 
such a neighbor. 


F 
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LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
For the week ending Dec. 2, 1851 

To Cyrus Baldwin, of Manchester, N. II., for 
improvement in loom^ for weaving bag 

To Wrn. Bushnell, of New York, N. Y., for 
improved hand drill. 

To Cyrus C. Cole, of Rushville, N. Y., for nn 
provements in hurdle fences. 

lo Carlos W. Cook, of Lowell, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in machines for crimping package pa¬ 
pers for soda powders, &c. 

To YVm. N. Raines, of Thomson, Ga., for im¬ 
provement in railroad switches. 

To Jn. C. fr. Saloman, of Cincinnati, O., for ap¬ 
paratus for propelling and steering. 

To F. C. Goffin, of New York, N. Y., (assign¬ 
or to Chas. J. Gaylor, of tho same place,) for im¬ 
proved lock for safes, &c. 

To Benj. Hinckley, of Troy, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in railroad car truck. 

To Jos. II. Moore and Wm. P. Parrott, of Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., for improvement in steam carriages 
for railways. 

To Walter Sherrod, of Providence, R. I., for 
improvement in expanding mandrils. 

To Tlios. Burrows, of Dedham, Mass., for im¬ 
provements in machines for stretching and drying 
cloth. 

To C. O. Crosby, of New Haven, Ct., for im¬ 
provement in the mode of papering pins. 

To Daniel &. Geo. Ducheinin, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for improvement in machines for working 
clay. 

To James Maginnis, of Lockport, N. Y., for 
improvement in tailors’ measures. 

To Theodore Noel, of Memphis, Tenn., for im¬ 
provement in winding watches. 

To L. E. Stilwoll, of Franklinville, N. Y., for 
improvement in carriage perch. 

To T. T. Strode, of Coatesville, Pa., for im¬ 
provements in machines for boring holes in posts. 

To Chapman Warner, of Louisville, Ky., for 
improved foundry apparatus. Patented in Eng¬ 
land, Oct. 5, 1849. 

To Ross Winans, of Baltimore, Md., for im¬ 
provement in running gear of locomotives. 

To Enoch Woolman, of Dainascoville, Ohio, 
for improvement in apparatus for opening and 
closing gates. 

RE-ISSUE. 

To Robert Newell, of New York city, for im¬ 
provement in the manifold permutation’Lock, for 
doors, vaults, &c. Originally patented Sept. 25, 
1838. 

DESIGN. 

To David Stuart and Jacob Beesley, (assignor 
to W. P. Cresson,) of Philadelphia, Pa., for design 
for stove registers. 

STEAM STONE CUTTING. 

At the foot of 28th si., East River, the 
works of the Empire Stone Dressing Com¬ 
pany are located. The establishment is 
conducted on a most extensive scale, oc- 
cupying abou| five acres of ground, and 
employing a steam engine of 100 horse 
power. Huge blocks of stone are lifted, by 
steam, from the vessels at the dock, and 
placed upon a railroad track extending 
to the main building, and conveyed by- 
means ot a truck to the remarkable ma¬ 
chine. The adjustment of the cutters is 
but the work ot an instant, and then, by the 
push of a lever, the stone chips begin to fly 
like shavings from a board. One of these 
machines can do more work in ten minutes, 
than a man can do in a whole day by hand. 
Our mechanical readers can form an idea 
of the appearance of the steam stone cut¬ 
ting machine when we tell them that it 
closely resembles Daniel’s board planing 
machine, the cutters of which are placed at 
the extremity of horizontal arms, and with 
them revolve, cutting the wood as it passes 
slowly along below. The cutters of the 
stone machine are, however, entirely dif¬ 
ferent from any others. They consist of 
small thin, steel wheels, sharpened to an 
edge, so that, while passing over the stone, 
they revolve, but at the same time cut. It 
is in this peculiar formation of the cutters 
that the value of Wilson’s patent consists. 
This r Iling cutter produces no j arring of 
the stone, though the power applied to 
drive it is, of course, tremendous. 

The rapidity with which the stones for 
the fronts of buildings, columns, door steps, 
Ac., are dressed off" by these machines, is 
truly astonishing. The steam rubbers, 
which give the finishing touches are simple, 
but very effective. The. carving and moul¬ 
ding is not done by machinery, only by 
hand. The brown stone for the new Court 
House in the Park, and many other build¬ 
ings, is being done at the Empire Works. 
All the tools and repairs required in the 
establishment, are made in the concern. 
Among other curiosities in the blacksmith’s 
shop is a forge made of wood lined with 
fire brick, and so arranged that three men 
have access to the tire at the same time, 
without troubling each other at all. The 
buildings are heated by the exhausted steam. 
-N. Y. Sun. 

The Scientific American states on relia¬ 
ble authority, that if two feet above the 
throat of your chimney you enlarge the 
opening to double the size for a space of 
two feet, then carry up the rest as at the 
first, your chimuey will never smoke. 


vessels 


^ 4|1hT» 


carrying fourteen 32’s, were 1; 


to stern, when the Thor towed the 


at the rate of 2 8-10ths knots per h 
through the water, in spite of her full pow¬ 
er applied to her paddles. Buing discon¬ 
nected they were then tried against a strong 
breeze, when the screw again had the ad^ 
vantage over the paddle; but when they 
were put before the wind (no sails set) the 
paddle had the advantage of the screw to 
to the same extent. 

Both vessels were of similar model, the 
paddle being a little longer, narrower, and 
sharper than the other. Both had their 
armaments, as above, and a full comple¬ 
ment of coals on board; the paddle draw¬ 
ing 12 feet 3 inches aft, and 12 ft. forward; 
screw, 15^ feet 6 inches aft and 14 feet for¬ 
ward.— Scientific American. 

USES OF IRON. 

Ikon, in some of its innumerable forms, 
ministers to the benefit of all. The imple¬ 
ments of the miner, the farmer, the carpen¬ 
ter, the mason, the smith, the shipwright, 
are made of iron, and with iron. Roads of 
iron, travelled by “iron steeds,” which drag 
whole townships after them, and outstrip 
the birds, have become our commonest 
highways. Ponderous iron ships are .' float 
upon the ocean, witli massive iron engines 
to propel them; iron anchors to stay them 
in storms; iron needles to guide them;and 
springs of iron in chronometers by which 
they measure the time. Ink, pens, and 
printing presses,by which knowledge is scat¬ 
tered over the world, arealike made ofiron. 
It warms us in our apartments; relieves 
our jolts in the carriage; ministers to our 
ailments in the chalybeate mineral water, 
or the medical dose; it gives a variety of 
color to rocks and soils, nourishment to 
vegetation, and vigor to the blood of man. 
Such are the powers of a substance which 
chemists extract from an otherwise worth¬ 
less stone.— Youman's Chemistry. 

STEAM DRILLING MACHINE. 

Mr. Joseph J. Couch, of this State, some 
time ago perfected an admirable machine 
for drilling rocks, by the aid of steam power. 
I he machine has been in very successful 
operation upon some of the railroads in the 
middle states. He has now made a decided 
improvement in it, dispensing with the gear¬ 
ing, and applying the steam directly to the 
operation of the drill. It is altogether a 
most ingenious and effective machine. It 
can be operated at a very small expense 
and will do at least the work of twenty men.’ 
It will be invaluable in railroad construc¬ 
tion, or in any heavy rock-cutting: and so 
sure and economical is its operation, that 
the Hoosac tunnel itself would almost fade 
into insignificance before it. Mr- Couch is 
now in this city,, witli a model of his im¬ 
proved machine, which we understand some 
of our engineers and scientific men have 
examined and highly approved. —Boston 
Post. 

WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH OLD RAGS. 

There is a paper church actually existing 
near Bergen, which can contain nearly one 
thousand persons .It is circular within, octa¬ 
gonal without. The relieves outside, and 
the statues within, the roof, the ceiling, the 
Corinthian capitals, are all of papier-mache, 
rendered water-proof by saturation iu vitriol, 
lime water, whey, and white of egg. We 
have not yet reached this pitch of audacity 
in our use of paper; but it should hardly 
surprise us, inasmuch as we employ the 
same material in private houses, iu steam¬ 
boats,, and in some public buildings, instead 
of carved decorations and plaster cornices. 

When Frederick the Second of Prussia 
set up a limited papier-macho manufac¬ 
tory at Berlin, 1765, he little thought that 
paper cathedrals might, within a century 
spring out of his snuff boxes, at the sleight- 
of hand of advancing art. At present, we 
old-fashioned English, who haunt cathe¬ 
drals and build churches, like .-tone better. 
But there is no saying what -.ve may come 
to. It is not very long sine : it would have 
seemed as impossible t > cover eighteen 
acres of ground with gla.s , as to e°rect a 
pagoda of soap bubbles; jet the thing is 
done. When we think of a psalm sung by 
one thousand voices pealing through an 
edifice made of old rags, and the universal 
element bound down to carry our messages 
with the speed of light, it would be presump¬ 
tuous to say what can and what cannot be 
achieved by science and art under the 
training of steady old Time. — Dickens' 
“ Household Words.” 

Thk Wrought Ikon Works of tiib U. S._ 

Capital invested, $13,995,220; tons of pig metal 
consumed, 251, 491; tons of blooms used, 33,344; 
tons of ore, 78,707; tons of mineral coal, 572,063; 
bushels of coke and charcoal, 14,510,838; valuo 
of raw material and fuel, $9,518,100; hands em¬ 
ployed, 12,975; tons ot wrought iron made, 
272,044; value of entire products, $16,387,074. ’ 
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nd unknown, alone in the world, THE TRACY FEMALE SEMINARY. J 

a counsellor or guardian, so much T W edifice for the accommodation of ' ' 

tlie more need of industry, skill, economy, lb is Seminary i 3 located in Alexander ' COCHINEAI 

ntelligence, courtes)’, correctness, and g ^ ree ^ near tdie building formerly known as - 

punctuality in whatever enterprise he un- tbe g evvar( j Seminary, and until recently It is hot uncommon, among those un¬ 
dertakes, lor he is to climb from the cheer- 0 icd b Miss Tracy’s School. The acquainted with the source from which this 

less depths of indigence, obscurity and ig- building erected the present" season exc ] u . ls ! te and valuable coloring ma- 

n,r,Ji„n nml buiMing elected the present season, u . ral 1S dcriVod , to suppose that it is a 


COCHINEAL. 




lited with wis 


dignity and char 


less depths of indigence, obscuiity and ig- i new building erected the present season, 



, , . . . , . _. »• ° * ur.ai is uenveu, to suu pu&u tiiat it n a 

Knowledge, whicvis norance to competence, reputation was dedicated with appropriate exercises vegetable production, grown and cultivated 

power, when guided by justice knowledge. I hat is a noble ambition w ucn Qn Monday evening, (Dec. 8.) The Ad- in the tropical climates. Such, however, is 
reason, renders the progress of nations kindles in the joutbid mind a desire to be d j*^gg was by Frof. A. 0. Kendrick, of the not the fact, for it is an animal product.— 
individuals, safe and beneficent. He independent, honorable and useful, and well University- Ilis th°me was “Female Ed- Cochineal, as known in commerce, consists 
who makes the revealed will of God, an would it be if it should burn and glow as of nothing more nor less than the dead 

enlightened conscience, and a sound judg- a mild but quenchless name, with an e\er ^ new term was comrnenced on Thurs- i nsec t s . These insects are so minute as to 
ment, the rules of his action, will command brightening intensity, all through the period day j as t \\ T e commend this school to the resemble, when thrown together in quanti- 

the respect of his associates. If he does of manhood. attention of such as have daughters to ed- ties, small grain, and hence, probably, the 

wrong,h% will repair the injury; if he errs, H a young man is to be an agriculturist, uca t e> The course of study is ample, and popular error. 

he will correct the mistake; if he fails he let him own the soil he tills. Is he to be the teaching thorough. . The Cochineal insect has been known 

will be honest. He may be trusted, for lie a mechanic, then let him become a mmu- ble coloring properties ^peciaT attention 

will deal justly. He may have neither a factor, or a proprietor of some establish- NEW SC HOOL E XERCISE. |s paid to t hdr propagation in several parts 

brilliant ger.ius nor a high station, but he ment, and have an interest in the profits ol ^y E g nd tbe f 0 ]] 0W j n , r description of a °f tbe wor 'd, but we believe the largest 
will have firmness and integrity, and these the sale as well as a share in the laboi of and interesting school exercise in the proportion of the quantity biought to mui- 
are what gain the confidence of men. He the articles he makes. If he adopts one of Traveller of Thursday, and copy it for the ket .comes from Mexico. I he insect is 

who tries to discharge with fidelity the the professions, let him be careful to qualify benefit of our readers. It would seem to raised m Georgia and A abama as we as 
b . , . .... . . , .... ho a vprv nffrpp-iLlp u-av nf (fnilioriiur nw. in some ot the West Indies, but the quailti- 

manifold duties growing out of his relations himself to fill with credit and ability the ' ) o ‘ ‘ , 'J S' o ■ tv nroduced in those narts is small com- 

^ b . , , . . , t , . , n , . ful knowledge, and interesting the young ty proauceu in inose pans .s small, com 

to God and to society, has reached the no- highest and most honorable stations to in histnrw nf the wnrhl • J pared with the supply from Mexico. I he 


THE POOR MAN’S BOOK. 

BY OKO. W. BUNGAY. 

The winds have blown the smoke a way— 

Cold is tlie forge anti hushed the mill; 

The “toil-worn cotter” rests to-d,ty— 

Traffic is mute and Labor still. 

The unharnessed horst feeds on the green, 

The laboring ox rests in the shade; 

A holy calm pervades tlie scene, 

And beauty smiles from hil! and glade. 

The modest flowers that light ihc clod, 

Like drops of sunshine from tlie sky, 

Row their sweet heads and worship God, 

And send their fragrant praise on high. 

Beneath his ffg-trcc and his vine, 

Beside the lowly cottage door, 

The poor man reads the precious line 
Of promise to the humble poor. 

The Bible is tiie poor man’s law, 

A blessed boon to mortals given; 

A ladder such as Jacob saw, 

With angels coming down from Heaven. 

|N. Y. Tribune. 

A PEN OF SOLID FIRE. 


ty produced in those parts is small, com- We know but little of the mysterious 
pared with the supply from Mexico. r Ihe connection between soul and body. But 


io vxou aim to society, mis reaunou me no- .ngiucoi u™. u vuv««u.v --- i n the daily history of the world: pared witn me supply irom mexico. me connection between soul and body. But 

blest ends of all education, for lie will be which its members may rise. If he be- u are much pleased with a novel £tate op Oaxaca, in Mexico, is where the one thing we know, that the habits of the 
a sincere Christian and a good citizen. comes a printer, let him read, write, and Kf ,L nn i PYr , vr .; sp to LiVLi line Locn trinrl in nno breeding,of Cochineal is carried on to the sou l act upon the body, and the habits oi 


h has been tried in one ' jree( * ln g.°t Cochineal is carried on to the SO ul act upon the body, and the habits of 

i„ •,k greatest extent. The insects feed upon the the body act upon tlie soul. A worldly 

i interesting and profit- dowers of a wild fig- 1 /® 6 called no P al » a man thinks very little of this; a man of sin 

For the benefit of the s P ecies °f ^ 10 cactus. The plant has many and pleasure thinks of it very liuic: yet it 

the nhn adonted as- st( : ms ’ u P on which buds appear having may be in this very way that he is engrav-. 


ancere Christian and a good citizen. comes a printer, let him read, write, and scbo ol exercise which has been tried in one bree(bn g.°f Cochineal is carried on to the soul act upon the body, and the habits of 

A generous mind witnesses with pleasure stud 5’ “> bc “ m0 a publisher or editor, as of our public schools with groat success, ‘a"tild fig-'trco^alkd 3paU manSks'very 'liulo of thU; a man of sin 

the eflorts that are made to carry out what- species of the ca=tu,%,e plant has L„ y and pleasure tlks of ,t v^.ittlo: y et it 

ever plans are from time to time devised, might be made vulIi ruerence to any traae ; p ,. lructors ^ - ve the plan adonted as stem? > u P on which buds appear having may be in this very way that he is engrav- 

for the benefit of those who may not have or callin £ that ma y be followed - siiring them that a trial will'convince them P rickle . s u P on . their . onds - These buds , ex ' in S the l«^ers of his own future jugment 

the ordinary means of obtaining an educa- ^ ke course ol studies usually pursued at 0 f ds interest and utility. pand into vide thick loaves, froin vlnch p n his own being. iSu man knows, when 

tion. Surely that inestimable blessing ‘be Evening Schools which have yet been To each pupil in the most advanced class ‘ ^tenan^TteTopal 't dasily JSKd man.Tn^arearofseaaaa fpSonTm".!® 

should be placed within the reach of all.- organised are of an elementary character, m «boo^ “nhy 1m from cultings , it h J g only nLssary .0 dieted man, in the pursuits 

It is well known, that in all our principal suited to the requirements of those who ^ to^nother^Russia LetaH the P^nt a stem in the ground to have it take or the greedy grasp of gain, what lines he 

cities and villages, there are large numbers attend them, consisting of spelling, reading, (he j“ n ’ ost important countries be assigned, root, and grow finely. Cuttings are suf- is tracing, as with the pen of a diamond, 

lose business engagements prevent them writing, arithmetic, grammar, book-keeping, and if the class is not large enough, let a k( ' uid > grown foi the insects, in eighteen 0l buiningin as with a pen of solid fire, 

,m attending day schools. They are history geography, &c. These constitute pupil have two or three countries as his Jw" but’ Jmld't t'clrn- "‘n,? 'ami'm be 

K ,ly clerks and apprentices-youngand the basis of all educa ton; and simple and porao^ I“ml topJS?™ ^oA^hineal. The nopal cuttfngs are read through eterhty. 11 is said tLt tlm 

live, but neglected and uneducated- humble as they are, they may be made the a evlry matte^oMnterest wh?ch P^ted two feet apart, and upon some of wicked shall be driven away in his wicked- 

lose hours of service extend from sun-' soIid and lastin g foundations, on which may QCC “ rs in his or her country, said digest to the stems . Ull!e nCStS ° f COtt ° n arC P laced ’ ness: and s0 the wicked soul may be launch- 

e to sunset. As many have the ]onf>' be safely reared a splendid and beautilul be presented before the school at some lime °. n ^ be s i de towaids the rising sun, into ed into eternity, seared and scorched in the 

_t.....' O _siinp.rKiriiftt.iira nf Wminr. adorned with udi lb mav ha kp Wind. these nests a female insect is placed. ■ I he S1 ght of all the universe, with the deep 


whose business engagements prevent them writing, arithmetic, grammar, book-keeping, and jf (j ie c j ass j s no j; ] ar g e enough, let a 
from attending day schools. They are history, geography, &c. These constitute pupil have two or three countries as his 
mostly clerks and apprentices-young and ! lhe basis of a!1 education; and simple and portion. Then request each of the pupils 


active, but neglected and uneducated-*- humble as they are, they may be made the 
whose hours of service extend from sun-' solid and lasting foundations, on which may 
rise to sunset. As many have the long srif^ly reared a splendid and beautilul 
winter evenings to themselves, it was tho’t superstructure of learning, adorned with 
that these valuable fragments of time could every charm of virtue or grace of art. 
not be better used than the devotion of them Irom these, he can easily pass on to the 
to self culture and improvement. To meet k 'S ber and more difficult branches, to any 


which may be selected. 

We will suppose there is a class of twenty 


From these, lie can easily pass on to the P U P'| S - , each P u P d } s f signed some 
. , . rfr , , „ , , division of the world, of which he is to 


the wants of this numerous and increasing extent to which his taste, time, and inclina- 
class of .youth, Evening Schools have been don ma y ^ ead b ' m to carr y k * s researches, 
established in several cities, and are now Through the instrumentality of this new 
in successful operation. . order of schools, the dawning beams of 

So long as the development of the mind llnowl « 1 g l! n, "- v lirst break in u P on the 
the cultivation of tlie taste, and the acqui- darkness of many . a youllliul m,nd ’ an<1 
si Lion of knowledge, are almost absolutely eventuany scaltcr lhe S athcr “’S clau)s of 

necessary for the successful pursuit of any ‘d norance - ‘ '' a ln, ‘. v bc SOAn seeds oi 

r •* 1 r . • . . J learning, that will spring up and bear the 

kind of business, eminence in any profes- b , o • / ° * , 

. e • flowers and fruits of a thorough and careful 

sidn, or mastery of any science or art, the , , . , fa 

icisu're time of the young cannot be more mental cultur< ;' Cheap or 

profitably employed than in getting a liber- free ' but good and ad«q»«t« schools are 

, , .-11 o ° what communities of voters want to ht the 

• al and practical education. .Spare moments . v , , , , . 

, • n r , ‘ . ,, rising generation to discharge the duties of 

and unoccupied hours are like filings of gold 88 ° 

• i c ,. j . enlightened freemen. May we have them 

or particles of diamond, very precious,— e 8 , . J 

e ., -it i j I. a, • ,, , as abundant and as perfect as the nature of 

for they will add much to the intellectual, „ ... 1 

. c ,. , • , , , , human efforts will permit, 

treasures of him who wisely takes care ol • ,, w . BALL o„, 

them. Those who cannpt go to day schools, -——- 

should certainly attend Evening Schools, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

where, on a somewhat more limited scale, National Series oe School Readers; in Five 


• ll iL„ __,i , , i i until kjia. puiiuiauuno wi 

give all the news that may come to hand. ’ . . , , b 

Suppose every other Saturday, on hour be inMets are produced every season. 

spent in the exercise. The whole school H>e yonng, as soon as hey leave their 
r r i. „ i , .• • i mi -I she Is, work their way out and commence 

may be allowed to participate. I he pupil „ ’ riM L • 

■ 1 — 1 . 1 feeding. I hey are at first so minute as to 

be invisible, except with a microscope. In 


lemale, after laying about one thousand burnt engraving of his own sins, so that no 
eggs in the nest, dies, her dead body be- book of judgment would be needed to read 
coming a covering and protection to the them out ot; either to himself or angels. 

eggs, until hatched. Six generations of ---- 

these insects are produced every season. OMNISCIENCE OF FAITH. 


extent to which his taste, time, and inclina- Suppose every other Saturday, an hour be ^se insects are produced every season. OMNISCIENCE OF FAITH. 

tion may lead him to carry his researches, spent in the exercise. The whole school Lhe young, as soon as they leave their A dis'itnouished Drencher lately drew 
... . , . ... rjl . v x 1 , „ 1 . „ ,• • mi -1 shells, work their way out and commence A. disiingoisiied preac>ier lately drew 

Ihrough the instrumentality of this new may be allowed to participate. I he pupil £ eed j n „ They are at first so minute as to a fine parallel between the omniscience of 

order of schools, the dawning beams of " 10 m is assign ->n^ .,n > ,s ca e on b e invisible, except with a microscope. In God and the faith of the Christian, lie 

knowledge may first break in upon the _° • e an acCf ^ un ^ ® c os a finJe while more their skins harden, was speaking of the peace ol mind that the 

darkness of many a youthful mind, and Kossuth^ or -ome olbe/^naUer oTTnterest fonnin S a cocoon » from which they soon Gospell gives, and remarked that one condi- 

eventually scatter the gathering clouls of w hich can easily be gleaned from the di cmur S v a S ain lnto th . c chrysalis state, and tion of that peace wasi absolute and uu- 

v o wuihu hdu idwiji ut, ^tcdiicu Hum nit ui . , hecome perfect insects wavering confidence m God, in his charac- 

ignorance. Here may be sown seeds of gest of news brought every week by the - P ' . • ter, his law, his government, and all his 

learning, that will spring up and bear the gathering £ De- ‘‘Every «,in„ about us,” said he, 

flowers and fruits of a thorough and careful r "° u " t ”f ’the Ciuberaato al comber, ‘the Indian women go patiently to ‘ » clasb "'S a " d whlrl "'S a " dl " as «T 

mental culture. May it be so. Cheap or ™ n °‘ ‘ hc whole globe be work, using a dull knife or brush, scraping «*«• . 1 « t0 lh , e „"? md of G . od d,ere “ 

free, but good and adequate scliools are ^versed b the insects off from the plants, into {heir n? confusion, ami tins fur,not! brings no 

, o i traverseu. ,, 7U , • disturbance. He sees the end Irom the 

what communities of voters want to fit the We are certain that the exercise will aprons and baskets. When a large quan- beginning and knows that all will issue in 
rising generation to discharge the duties of prove advantageous. It will give scholars UL y 1S collected the insects are roasted alive ^ hj h ” , Jiis otnniscience R i ves 

bb , „ ,, , , irfnvmqtion which will ha of erroat hanr-fit 111 ail OVCI 1 , wllicll of COUl'Se deprives them o. „ b XT ~ ... . b , 

or>li.rht.anad fraaman. Mav we have them 1Illo rmation wmen win De oi great Dencnt ... . . ...i. .. .. him an infinite peace. Now fa t i is to the 


.. 7 o . . T r • . c 1 lUVlOIUiC, CAWUl Wltu a IUU/IU2UUUC. JLli 

i <• , v „ i • 1 1 . to report. He gives an account of the clos- .. . 1 , 

knowledge may first break n upon the j P f the Crystal Palace, the reception of * lulIe whl!(; raore f the,r , sbm f. harden > 

darkness of many a youthful mind, and Kossuth, or some other matter of interest formin S a coooon ’ f rom , whlcb the ^ S00! ] 
eventually scatter the gathering clouls of which can easily be gleaned from the di- , e ' m ’ r »c again into the chrysalis state, and 
ignorance. Here may be sown seeds of gest of news brought every week by the 1 lun ,ecome P el eC lnsecls - 

learning, that will spring up and bear the steamship. Let another pupil representing When the proper season arrives for 
o’ tor i,.__ • „ .... j • e _ a., oratliarincr tha ( ocnineaL which is in Un¬ 


enlightened freemen. May we have them 


them. There is nothing so important at ol life, and dries them, when they are ready m j n{ j 0 p tlie believer win 

i i. __ _ it _i._3 fnr murlroh. 


as abundant and as perfect as the nature of presentasto keep the young well posted for market. 


human efforts will permit. 

Lockport, Dec. 1, 1B51. D. VV. BALLOU, Jr 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


in the current events of the day. The fa- Uqcuineai is one ot tlie most universal 
cilities for obtaining information are now so coloring materials now used. Unmixed 
great that there will he no difficulty in ob- vvd Li other matter it produces a beautilul 
taining sufficient materials. The journals purple color. United with a solution of 
of the day will be read by the young with l ' n muriatic acid a splendid scarlet is 


they can engage in such studies as will be Numbers. Ry Richard G. Parker, A. M.— a far different spirit from that which now raaue > aitogeiuer mmmaoie oy any ouier ,, m Tiought—I f we choose 

* t 1 1 • * y. Z nuthor of “Aids to English Composition,” “Out- actua te 6 them Instead of stories and an- process. A Geautiful .iioyoHi. it wc cnoose 

most useful and important in after life. lines of History,” “ School Philosophy,” etc. “r w ii tr t ^^™s People are little apt to consider how much to do so it is our pnvilege to make each 

To do this, in many cases, may require N ” W ^ ' r { ., , , of iSiaence w licit are lflohly important »*} indebted lor comforts and enjoy- «« thal “’ su ' 13 our Moments 

some self-sacrifice, much privajn, and a This , &r, f T “T f but too Xn nlgleteT ° ' ' ' --L, to the insect kingdom. The wirfd J» “ - a tlSfZS 

good deal of perseverance, but the benefits » u on °, BoSt0n ( Scl, “ ols - The same plan might easily bc extended is aad are ,«**»«*J ‘1 l g “ s The even^go“ife“ eedU 

that can be derived from such a course will " 0 r rT'i cx P" ,encc , m cac , h,,, S with profit. Let similar divisions be made Uvare 3e anne aled J necLLy be «,Lw with the clouds of 

more than compensate the poor and friend tlie art ° Reading. i hese books have with regard to the sciences. Assign to one “_ ‘ l i ' _ doubt and fear: it maybe as serene and 

less bov for a'l the diffianhia* ha »,» Leva been P rc *P ared wllh s P ecia1 reference to pupil astronomy; another, geology; and an- SPONGE cheerful as the close of a summer’s day.- 

. . , , ^ ‘ conveying to the pupil’s mind clear ideas other, the mechanical arts; and let occa- - We can make it happy and genial in the 

to contend with and overcome. Let him of tQnc ni6dulation and inflection of voice sionall y an hour be spent in hearing reports Tms we u known production of the sea sunshine of that consolation which comes 
not be discouraged, but goon with a manly ’ ....... .. nilini( | a t J- as to advancements which have been af- h as been in use from the earliesttimes, and from the gathering remembrances of a life 

heart, and a fixed determination that he will w ne “ ine garner nas do^uircu ine an oi f ect ed, the new inventions which have been naturalists were long embarrassed wheth- of usefulness and virtue—of having re- 

by some means during his youthful years ^meeting his voice m leading as in conver made. We can assure teachers that they er l0 gj ve |t a place in the animal or vegeta- sponded to every call of duty and answer- 

have a good education and he will rein ar 8ation > much is S aiDed * As aids in accom- will be surprised to witness the alacrity and ble kingdom. There are fifty different ed every appeal of charity—of having done 

, , i- li i • \ i 1 -n plishing this desirable work, this series of interest with which the pupils will study kinds ot sponge. Sponges are found plenti- good and resisted evil. “Then shall (he 

abundant reward ,n wel doing for he w. Lks S commended to the notice of teach- considercd dul1 . aad fully in the Medium, „,a, and other ecus dust return to , he ear, k a 3 it was; ami the 

be so modi the better fitted, when he shall ^ ^ trn>teM _ For ^ . Wi P rosal<! - . of warm climates, hut diminish in number spirit; shall return to God who gave it."- 

come to act for himself, to enter upon the ,, f ^ J tt™ ai d deteriorate in quality as they approach 1). W. Ballou, Jr. 

business and rationally partake of the pleas _ _ cold latitudes, they adhere to the rocks --- 

uresoflife. The motives are strong enough Perkins’s Elementary Arithmetic, designed 1 Do not wonder that great men have in places the least exposed to the action ol Popular Religion, .le that breaks oft 
fn nrrra tWa wlin hardn tlmir nnvnnv for .Schools and Academies. New York: L>. Ap- been mechanics ; for those who have been the currents and waves, and below the low the yoke of obedience and unties the bands 

° ' ‘ , .. . ‘ ' 1 pleton & Co. brought up exclusively in drawing-rooms, watermark. The best sponges come from of discipline, and preaches a cheap religion, 

scanty means and little help, to eagerly This is the revised and improved edition inte lii genC e is a game, a recreation; for the Archipelago, where they abound near and presents heaven in the midst of flow- 

make the most of every advantage that —and ranks among the best aids in teach- those "who have held the sword or the helm, many of the Islands, whose inhabitants sub- ers, and strews carpets softer than the 


New York; A. S. P.arnes &, Co. 1851. 

This Series of Readers was compiled by 
a teacher of one of the Boston Schools, 
wlfo has had much experience in teaching 
the art of Reading. These books have 


made, altogether inimitable by any other 
process. 

People are little apt to consider how much 
they are indebted for comforts and enjoy¬ 
ments, to tlie insect kingdom. The world 


been prepared with special reference to pupil astronomy; another, geology; and an- ~ SPONGE cheerful 

conveying to the pupil’s mind clear ideas other, the mechanical arts; and let occa- - \y e can 

of tone, modulation and inflection of voice, sionally an hour bespeiitm hearing reports Tula well known production of tlie sea sunshine 

When the learner has acquired the art of ^fl^^^nrio^lvh^hara h«„ 5’usS 

inflecting lus loice m leading as in conver made. We can assure teachers that they er l0 g-, V(J d a place in the animal or vegeta- sponded 

sation, much is gained. As aids in accom- will be surprised to witness the alacrity and b ] e kingdom. There are fifty different ed every 

plishing this desirable work, this series of interest with which the pupils will study kinds ot sponge. I^ponges are found plenti- good am 

books is commended to the notice of teach- sub j ects ; generally considered dull and f u ll y i n t | ie Mediterran. an and other seas dust retu 

ers and trustees. For sale by Wanzer, pr ° Sa,C '_ _ ot > r ‘ n but diminish in number spirit shn 

n t /-t -D 1 i. rorrmuiw nm* ai:d deteriorate ill quality as they approach D. IK. 

Beardsley & Co., Rochester. 6ELF-MADE MEN. ... . , , r P ;. h J F* ^ 


beginning and knows that all will iss-ue in 
the highest good. Jiis omniscience gives 
him an infinite peace. Now fa t i is to the 


,. , , , , J J mind ot the believer what omniscience is 

01 . e f , • i to the mind of God. It enters into God’s 

Cochineal is one of the most universal . . , - .. , , r , , . 

i i it • i view of the future; it looks to God m con- 

coloring materials now used. Unmixed . .. ’ .... . ,, . 

with other matter it produces a beautiful iHence, it sees umi a t migs um er xh 

purple color. United with a solution of » > essed r '‘ s,,lt ;, a,ld 80 ,l ™ U ' rs mt0 “ U 
in „„l .iniii' «ei,l „ .nl.-ndiri sea, -let is sublime repose. 


slardttterent spirit irom mat which now .““““ o . A Beautiful TttotraHt.—If we cliooso 

ecdotlTr’wii^k’th ^^L^s Peoplearelittlcapttoconsider bow much “> » f ur P ,ivil, ‘8>’ 10 “ ak , 0 

SiS;w i r r ,i. ,1 important are indebted lbr comforts and enjoy- sundered tie that oosens our Sttacbments 

bn too often nLtted ° J P ’ nrents, to the insect kingdom. The wirtd tinsjrorW a chant to a rengthen our hold 

Dut too onen ncgiectou. . f „ ’ , .. ‘ 5 nrp Pnivit . int | v of faith on the world wluther each day is 

The same plan might easily be extended ^ ' , . ‘ c ^ carrving us The evenin<r of life need not 

-.1 C* V ,x • u„ work, m some way, lor man’s beneht, yet carrying us. xn^t.v mu 0 ut itumAuuuh 

with profit. Let similar divisions be made J, • . . necessarily be overcast with the clouds of 

with regard to the sciences. Assign to one J “_' _ doubt and fear: it may be as serene and 

pupil astronomy; another, geology; and an- SPONGE cheerful as the close of a summer’s day.— 

other, the mechanical arts; and let occa- - We can make it happy and genial in the 

sionally an hour be spent in hearing reports fl’nis well known production of the sea sunshine of that consolation which comes 
as to advancements which have been af- has been in use from the earliest times, and from the gathering remembrances of a life 
fected, the new inventions which have been naturalists were long embarrassed wheth- of usefulness and virtue—of having re¬ 
made. We can assure teachers that they er l0 g - , ve it a place in the animal or vegeta- sponded to every call of duty and answer- 
will be surprised to witness the alacrity and b j e kingdom. There are fifty different ed every appeal of charity—of having done 
interest with which the pupils will study kinds of sponge. Sponges are found plenti- good and resisted evil. “Then shall the 
subjects generally considered dull and f u fly i a the Meditemun an and other seas dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
prosaic.” 0 f w;,nn climates, but diminish in number spirit shall return to God who gave it.”— 

SFLF^mTde^'men ai d deteriorate in quality as they approach 1). IK Ballou, Jr. 

_ * cold latitudes. They adhere to the rocks --——— - 

T Do not wonder that ere at men have in places the least exposed to the action of Popular Religion. —lie that breaks off 


Perkins’s Elementary Arithmetic, designed I Do not wonder that great men have in places the least exposed to the action ol I opular Religion .le that breaks off 
for Schools and Academies. New York; D. Ap- bci(m mechanics; for those who have been the currents and waves, and below the low the yoke of obedience and unties the bands 
pleton & Co. . ^ brought up exclusively in drawing-rooms, watermark. The best sponges come from of discipline, and preaches a cheap religion, 

This is the revised and improved edition j n t e ffigence is a game, a recreation; for the Archipelago, where they abound near and presents heaven in the midst of flow- 


promises to better their present condition, ing the art of using figures. It is used by who have driven the plow or worked with sist entirely by the sponge-fishery. 


Asian luxury in the way, and sets the songs 


or lighten their future prospects of being the author in the Normal School 
resjicctfibie in private life or distinguished WEBSIEE , 3 b ICII o N AEy\oE , 
in public walks of usefulness. In theory -- 


le author in the Normal School. the chisel, intelligence becomes a passion, The best sponge is that which is the of Zion to the times ot the Persian and 

------- a force, a beauty, a worship, a love divine, palest and lightest, lias small holes, and is lighter airs, and offers great liberty ot liv- 

WeBSTEII’S DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. It is from the slall, the shop, the workroom, soft to the touch. By the old physicians, ing> and reconciles eternity with present 


that the most powerful minds have issued: 


at least., under our republican institutions, Trustees of Common schools as well as Cohere f r0 m the upholsterer’s Bums from 


sponge was regarded as a cure for a long enjoyment,--lie shall have his schools filled 
list of maladies; this list is now much with disciples; but he that preaches the 


, , . , , ... . m domain of thought. Even an interior mind There is a tree iri Bomba)-, called the 

talents, time, and energy, and to which he State, provided that a majority of the Trus- would become tempered to strength iu these sac k tree, from which are stripped very Being Pleased.-T he pains andpleas- 
is to look for his means of support, wealth, tees of the District shall give notice in wri- mechanical apprenticeships; and if ever the singular natural sacks. They are from six ures of this word depend mainly on the 

distinction, and happiness, he should en- ting before the first day of January next, sdirit of reform which is seizing on the t 0 eight feet high, and resemble felt in ap- aniruus —the volition—by which our acts 

gage in it with the deliberately formed res- to the Town Superintendent that the said world should extend to the act ol creating pearance, the only joining being at the are accomplished, and, even wcie a man 

, .. ,, ,, -n , i . • n T • . , • , y , ., citizens. I doubt not that good sense will bottom doomed to play at wlnst lor seven hours a 

o ution, that he will not only master it m a Lexicon is desired, according to the pro- u , u ‘ 8 > .t . <• UULLUIU - j._ ...„..u. i. .to:. „ 

. . .. , ... , .. . . _ b 1 gam a victory over custom, and that one ot--- day, you would so in hear him giumb.i. g 

its details and extent, but that he will also vision of the Law. .. nuHc nf nrarv adnft»- Tmum is a nlant in South America, the as if he. were condemned to the treadmill. 


i ,, , , *ii , i " , ... t • i • 1 i r . , i c l zens. I doubt not that good sense will bottom doomed to play at wlnst lor seven hours a 

o ution, that he will not only master it m a Lexicon is desired, according to the pro- Ul . u ». 8 > .t . <• UULLUIU - j._ ...„..u. i. . w:. ~ 

. . .. , , , j. _ .... .. . , _ b 1 gam a victory over custom, and that one of--- day, you would so in hear him giumb.i. g 

its details and extent, but that he will also vision of the Law. tbe most important parts of every educa- There is a plant in South America, the as if he were condemned to the treadmill. 

be qualified to carry it on for himself, on The book is to be paid for out of the tion will be, henceforth, the due admixture leaves ot’ which are natural skeletons, the Our dates would seldom be disagreeable 

his own responsibility, and will place him- Library money: $2 in 1852, and a eorres- of the development of the mind and of its places between the vascular tissues never if we did not perversely resolve to think 

self at the head of it as soon as he can. If ponding sum in 1853. action on nature.— Af. Chastel. being filled up. them so. bcott. 

















MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER: AN AGRICULTU UAL AND FAMILY JQUS 


:dlamms. pautmife jtvntr Jlo. 2B. 


WATCHING! BY THS BED OF SICKNESS. 

Who has not sat by the side of a sick 
friend, and watched with intense anxiety 
the various changes of disease—grasped at 
the slightest shadows of hope with an 
eagerness that defied all doubts of recov¬ 
ery, and construed the least favorable ap¬ 
pearance into a decided change for the bet¬ 
ter? And how lonely the watch,—what 
feelings throng around the mind as the 
moans of the sufferer break upon the ear 
—the reflections—the hopes—the wishes, 
doubts and fears that rise up and harrow 
the soul; and, more than all, the painful 
thought that perhaps these are the last 
offices of affection we can ever perform for 
the sufferer. Perhaps we are watching by 
the side of a fond parent, and as we gaze 
upon the brow over which the white locks 
are scattered — upon the pale sunken cheek, 
how cuttingly each unkind word we have 
ever spoken to him, comes piercing back 
to the heart, and how willingly would we 
live those hours over again, that we might 
never more pain them, or with harsh word 


with The Twenty-Second of December, an| 
anniversary Hymn: 

WM I v —; I m>■ j JjUM 

Moan-’.l JMd’v CM N’-'.v •! ; %P a3| 

Whrii iiu-'ii •ii” " ! 'h<- iflHHHHfl 

our l;i!.!vr- ir...l 1 C.-erl land. 

They li-i'V l”ire a 

IVi! h r.-. s■;■ ::;il!:"r :i-l :: > 

I!.. -Iio'il'l Hi- i- ■ ri-■ < .. 

How will'' a realm their nous should s\vaH|H 




Gr<v re Ihfiir bays; but greener stilt 
Shall round their spreading fame be wreathed, . . . 

Ami regions. now untrod. sin!! thrill i tlCUtlir about the matter Until ; 

With revcreuce, when their urines arc breathed. | , , , 

j happened to be spending a few daysHWM 

Till where the sun, with softer fires, * , ,i .< . . J 

Looks on the vast Pacific’s sleep, j COUntiy , U1C liiOUglit Struck me forcjJ^^I 

Tin 1 chililreu of the pilgrim sires , , 1 • , . , , , JHSjf 

This hallowed day like us shall keep.” j tout tllOllgii it might not be the plafl^B 

As a prose writer, Mr. Bryant’s merit village ladies, to take up the subject of 

s been obscured in a measure by his high nian s rights, it certainly teas that of the 

ik as a poet. But the popularity of his ladies of the country. I observed the girls 






has been obscured in a measure by iiis high 
rank as a poet. But the popularity of his 





WILLIAM CULLEN 





BRYANT. 


to the heart, and how willingly would we William Cullen Bryant, was born in 
live those hours over again, that we might Cummington, Hampshire, Mass., on the 3d 
never more pain them, or with harsh word 1794. His parents were persons 

or wayward deed, bring another tear to of education, in comfortable circumstances, 


eyes already dim with sorrow. 

And yet again the sufferer may'be a 
kind brother or sister—a favorite friend 


and playmate, one with whom our happiest Cc£s ’ P os ^* on ^ ie 110w 0CCU P^ CS ' n ^ 1C 
moments have been passed-and now mem- world of leltcrs best altesls - Tho scener >' 
ory is bringing back those l.oars-portray- of hls ™ uve P lacc > eminently majestic and 
ing with a faithful pencil each childish sport, beautiful, seems to have given him that 
and calling up with startling distinctness deep love of mountains, forests, and streams 

' tknn rrLf avra.-rl nnrl AooA raf ilmiiP — of the beautiful in nature — which SO Cm- All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 

each thought, wold anu deed ot lliose . . Budded, and shook Iheir green leaves in thy breeze, 

V • o,,,] uroLnvc. oirrr uimmreil mently characterizes his poetry. He com- And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow, 

bright days — and it we nave ever wronged j ij whose birth was in their tops, grew oldand died 

rtf wnmnlr '1 tho fpclimrs nf the sufferer raenced Wilting at an early age, and a satire Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 

or wounded the icumgs OI me suncrer, « / * As now they stand, massy, and fill, and dark, 

liotv bitter are the workings of conscience on the embargo was published by histriends Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 

IU ‘ ~ P ,• , i . • , • r , ,, Communion vviili his Maker. These dim vaults, 

at this moment. Painful as are the vigils which tie wiocc in his louiteenth jear. These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 

° . . Reportnot. No fantastic carvings show 

bv the couch of disease, vet in the silence Mr. Bryant spent some years in Williams The ho«st of our vain race to change the form 
y . , , , a ,1 . Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 

of the sick-room, many solemn lessons of College, and also studied law, being admit- The solitude. Thou art in the son winds, 

, , , • i , i A ,i , . t -,1 ,i • i r nn • That run along the summit of these trees 

truth are conveyed to the mind ot the ted to the bar at Plymouth, in 1815. Ilns in music-,—thou art in the cooler breath. 

watcher, and however careless and thought- was during an intermission in his college <V>nu's,^ 

less they'may be, they will there learn the studies, as he did not graduate until 1819. Ihee ' 

great truth that there is one mightier than It was in 1812, that the greatest poem ever ' El.joysSiy pSice" No^siy.^ound, 
mortals, that reigneth over man, and con- written by an American- Thanatopsis— yTcie.lr spr!ng!‘Zt b ,‘-midst its herbs, 


nit,. . ^ . n _ -r> _._ _• Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun! thou c.m’flt not woke, 

WlLLIAM Cullen Bryant, VcU3 boin in In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen; 

Onmminginn TTanarWhirp Mass on the 3d The maize leaf and the maple bough but take, 
Lummmgion, liampsillie, mass., oil uio oa From thy strong heats, a deeper, glossier green; 

-.f N7ov I T-Tis Tv a T*onts wptp tipi'SOTIS Uiie mouutniii wind, that I tints not in thy ray, 

01 nov., ms parents were pel sons Sweeps the blue streams of pestilence away. 

of education, in comfortable circumstances, The mou - ntaih willd! most spiritual thing of ail 

who early saw and appreciated the intellect- n Th , c wide earth knows—when, in the sultry tiny;, 

J 11 He stoops him from lus vast cerulean hall, 

ual endowments of their child, and sought He seems the breath of a celestial clime; 

° As it from I eaven s wide-open gales did flow, 

to train and develope them — with whatsuc- Wealth and refreshinent'on the world below.” 

cess, the position he now occupies in the For depth of moral and poetical senti- 
world of letters best attests. The scenery ment, read this extract from The Forest 
of his native place, eminently majestic and Hymn: 
beautiful, seems to have given him that “ Father, thy hand 


or wounded the feelings of the sufferer, menced writing at an early age, anti a satire 

how bitter are the workings of conscience on the embargo was published by bis friends 

at this moment. Painful as are the vigils which lie wrote in bis fourteenth jear. These winding aisles, of human pomp or pri 

. 0 . Reportnot. No fantastic carvings show 

by the couch of disease, yet in the silence Mr. Bryant spent some years in Williams The bo<st of our vain race to change the fori 
y , , , . „ ,, , . Of thy fair works. But thou art here-thou 

of the sick-room, many solemn lessons ot College, and also studied law, being admit- The solitude. Thou art in the son winds, 

, , 1 • 1 e .1 , 1 A , . -r,, .1 • , n, r nn • That run along the summit of these trees 

truth are conveyed to the mind ot the ted to the bar at Plymouth, in 1 815. Ihis in music;—thou art in the cooler breath. 

watcher, and however careless and thought- was during an intermission in his college cmn/s^ 

less they'may be, they will there learn the studies, as he did not graduate until 1819. iVc^'isco^ 

great truth that there is one mightier than It was in 1812, that the greatest poem ever ' 

mortals, that reigneth over man, and con- written by an American— Thanatopsis — i*nsses I ; ,; am 1 i yon U cie.lrspring'.'una.'nni,iet in 
trols his destiny, and that although to-day was produced by Mr. Bryant. He was ) ) r c [!a,p'foJ^ 1 \lf u ,,„ roots 
they are living in health and. happiness, to- then eighteen years of age. Few poems VhyscifMv wimcJi'in u'Vse sirui'S 


Letters of a Traveler, prove him to possess m many places with their milk pails in one 

the power of writing interesting, valuable Imnd and a paii of some kind of food for 

and beautiful prose, worthy of bis fame as *h e cow in the other, marching towards the 
a poet and journalist, and full of agree- ; barn, through snow and half frozen mud 
able pictures of scenes be has encountered under foot, and a plentiful supply of snow 
in his numerous journeys over both the old and rain descending from the upper regions, 
and new world. ^ r - Editor, the thought of the propriety of 

Mr.” Bryant has just entered upon his those ladies appearing at the polls, at once 
58th year. The “Evening Post” with pressed upon me; why would it not be as 
which he has so long been connected, is only proper for them to join their fathers and 
eight years his junior. May he long live bothers in saying who should make laws 
to lend his vigor to its columns, and yet find for them to obey, as to join them in doing- 
leisure for adding to the claims which be work at the barn. 

already has on his countrymen, to be con- 1 am aware, Sir, that some of our sex, 
sidered the first of their poets. who never thought of blushing before, will 

T>ora nuw narne ^ Immediately if this subject be 

- presented to their view, and harangue at 

The following beautiful passage, by length by asking, “If there is curiosity to 
Washington Irving, in the “ Home Book gratify who goes behind? If there is too 
of the Picturesque,” might almost make a much company for the first table who eats 
November day cheerful: at the second?” And a million more of 

And here let me say a word in favor of the same import, and quite as flat. I am 
those vicissitudes oi' our climate which are astonished that there are any who call them- 
too often made the subject of exclusive re- se ] ves men> vvll0 shou]d so disgrace their 


pining. If they annoy us occasionally by 
changes from hot to cold, from wet to dry, 
they give us one of the most beautiful cli- 


race as to take up this subject and discuss 
it in this manner. Suppose a few ladies 


morrow may find them prostrate upon the in tho world surpass this well-known and or Any perfections. Grandeur, sreiiRtu, unci grace 
J r 1 1 _ Are here to speak of thee. This mighty o ik— 

bed of sickness, and only through the mer- oft-repeated one, yet all will excuse us will- 1! y whose immovable stem i stand ami seem 
J ° 1 Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

cy of the All-ruling Power can they ever ingly for here repeating a passage therefrom: in ail the proud old world beyond the deep, 

^ J J xoio E’er wore his crown ns loftily as he 

hope to rise again. ‘‘The hills Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

1 Q Rock-ribbed and ancient 11 s the sun—the vales Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Truly are tho workings of God’s hand Stretching in pensive quietness between; Js I eauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

J ° ' The venerable woods—rivers tnat move Of the broad sun. That delicate forest-Howcr 

mysterious, and the heart at times rebels In majesty, and the complaining brooks With scented breath, aifd look so like a smile, 

- # _ That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, Seems, ns it issues from the shapeless mould, 

against the justness of that power that Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— An emanation of the indwelling Life; 

° J 1 Are but the solemn decorations all A visible token of the uphol ling Love, 


all unawares enters the happiest homes and Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

. . 1 ‘ The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

severs the barest blossoms from the parent- Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

. . , Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

stem — blasting tile lend hopes that were The globe are but a handful I 0 the tribes 

. , . , . . , . . That slumber in iisbosorn. Take the wings 

centred there, and crushing the bright ex- Of morning—and the Barcan desert pierce, 

, , ,, . ... , i c i b i , Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

pectations by the chill hand OI death J but Where rollsthe Oregon, and hears no sound 

c ■ , , , • ' i * ,i <"i Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there; 

it is far wiser to bend resigned to the Ure- And millions in those solitudes, since first 

ator’s will, and though afflictions cup be fill- m^cifiasu^ 


it is far wiser to bend resigned to the Cre¬ 
ator’s will, and though afflictions cup be fill¬ 
ed to overflowing, exclaim with the Psalm¬ 
ist, “ he doeth all things well.” 

Bristol Centre, N. Y., Dec., 1851. R. M. A» 

POWER OF A WORD. 

How much there is *in the power of a 
single felicitous word in poetry, toward ma¬ 
king a perfect picture to the mind of the 


From Great Barrington, Mr. Bryant re¬ 
moved, in 1825, to the city of New York, 
where lie has ever since resided. He soon 
became connected with “The New York 
Evening Post,” a daily newspaper, of which 
he is now, and has long been the editor.— 


Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immovable stein I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all the proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore bis crown as loftily as tie 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Tby hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Js I eauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of tne broad sun. That delicate forest-Howcr 
With scented breath, an'd look so like a smile, 

Seems, «s it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An email ition of the indwelling Life; 

A visible token of the uphol dug Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe.” 

The effect of reading poetry like this, on 
a denizen of the city —one whose childhood 
was passed in the country, is to bring back 
those scenes most vividly, so that “the 
woods in which we had dwelt pleasantly 
wave their green leaves in the song, and 
our streams are there with the sound of all 
their waters.” 

Mr. Bryant’s powers are not limited to 
felicitous description of natural objects.— 
“There are some nice touches in the lines 
To a Mosquito, particularly the reply to 
the unsophieated insect’s objection to bleed¬ 
ing the cheek of beauty : 

• What say’st thou—slanderer!—rouge makes thee sick ? 

And China bloom at best is sorry food ? 

And Rowland’s Kalydor, if laid on thick, 

Poisons 1 i.e thirsty wretch that bores for blood? 


king a perfect picture to the mind of the He has written much for other publications, u .uptnuHeu msect s oojecaon 10 meea- 
reader. Itoften invests an inanimate object both in prose and verse. As a journalist, ln g 11(3 c ie(; c ot beauty. 

> with almost actual life, and makes the land- he has obtained a high reputation for his 

) Scape a sentient tiling. llcie arc a few nonot* nnilino* usefulness and tliirnifv with Rowland s Kalydor, it laid on thick, 

5 lines that live in our memory—from Proctor, umt,n g ^elulne.s and dignity with Jo; = i,.yw 

; Barry Cornwall, if we do not mistake- influence in polities, commerce and soaety, crime ~ 

] which are eminently an illustration of this. ant ^ evcr * n advance ot his party, on the r phe advice to the mosquito, as to the 
; The poet is sitting, at nightfall, upon a green great questions which have moved the mind most popu h lr vein f )r bim t0 suck> is vory 

! “ ead ? w , bai ? k ’ iittle daughter by 0 f his country. But it is his poetry, rather judicious, and more worthy a political econ- 

) lus side, looking at the setting sun, and the tban j ds politics, that we would now bring om j st ,L. m ., nnpl . 

! twilight exhalations colored by its evening , . 1 . 0 omi&nnan a poet. 

> beams’ before our readeis. ‘Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 

,, , Enriched by generous wine and costly meat; 

„ TI ... . ■ 1 he “Boston Museum,” from which we On well lilledikins, sleek as thy nativemud, 

( , Here will we sit, , . 1 Fix tby light pump and press thy tVe kled feet: 

The while the sun goes down the glowing west, condense, a portion Ot tills biographical Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s hails. 


mates in the world. They give us the d° g e t together and talk over their rights 

bnl ant sunshine of the south of Europe, there is no danger of their getting any 

with the fresh verdure of the north. They more than belongs to them; or doing anv 

float our summer sky with clouds of gorge- 1 , ,, , a 

, /. , Pj b thing desperate it we Jet them alone, 

ous tints or fleecy whiteness, and send down n ,7 tXT „ 

J ’ . . Butternut Manor, N. Y. RICHARD, 

cooling showers to refresh the panting _ _ _ 

earth and keep it green. Our seasons are the COUNSEL OF WOMEN. 

all poetical; the phenomena of our heavens -- 

are full of sublimity and beauty. Dr. Boardman, in his admirable work. 

Winter with us lias none of its prover- “Hints on Domestic Happines,” inculcates 
bial gloom. It may have its howling winds, this i.octrine, which we cordially endorse: 
and chilling frosts, and whii ling snow storms; in a conversation I once held with an 
but it lias also its long intervals of cloud- eminent minister of our church, he made 
less sunshine, when the snow-clad earth this fine observation: — “ We will say nuth- 
gives redoubled brightness to the day; ing of the manner in which that sex usually 
when at night the stars beam with intensest conduct an argument; but the intuitive 
lustie, or the moon floods the whole land- judgments of women are often more to be 
scape with her most limpid radiance; and relied upon than the conclusions which we 
then the joyous outbreak of our spring, reach by an elaborate process of reasoning.” 
bursting at once into leaf and blossom, re- No man that lias an intelligent wife, or 
dundant with vegetation, and vociferous who is accustomed to the society of educa- 
with life! —and the splendors of our sum- ted women, will dispute this, 
mer—its morning voluptuousness and eve- Times without number you must have 
ning g’ory—its airy palaces of the sun gilt known them decide questions on the iqstant, 
clouds piled up in a deep azure sky; and its and with unerring accuracy, which you 
gusts of tempest of almost tropical grand- had been poring over for hours, perhaps, 
eur, when the forked lightning and the bel- with no other result than to find yourself 
lowing thunder volley from the battlements getting deeper and deeper into the tangled 
of heaven, and shake the sultry atmosphere maze of doubts and difficulties. It were 
—and the sublime melancholy of our au- hardly generous to allege that they achieve 
tumn, magnificent in its' decay, withering these feats less by reasoning than by a sort 
down the pomp and pride of a woodland of sagacity which approximates to the sure 
country, yet reflecting back from its yellow instinct of the animal races; and )et there 
forests the golden serenity of the sky, surely seems to be some ground for the remark of 
we may say in our climate “ the heavens a witty French writer, that, when a man 
declare the glory ot God, and the firmament has toiled step by step up a flight of stairs, 
showeth forth his handiwork; day untoday he will be sure to find a woman at the top; 
uttereth speech; and night unto night but she will not be able to tell how she got 


showeth knowledge.” 


FREEZING UP! 


To put cut five hundred dollars at inter¬ 
est, have yourself packed in ice, and stay 


there. 

How she got there, however, is of little 
moment. Il the conclusions a woman has 
reached are sound, that is all that concerns 
us. And that they are very apt to be sound 
on the practical matters of domestic and 


“-Ilcre will we sit, ' _ ’ 

The while the sun goes down the glowing west, condense, a portion of this biographical 

Exhaling from tho meadows; the nectarous breath sketch, remarks. llie love of natuie, not 
Which Earth sends upward, when her Lord, the Sun. ‘ a bl[ nd admiration, blit the affection of a 
Kisses her cheek at parting.” . . 


* Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat; 
On well filled skins, sleek as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump and press thy freckled feet: 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s hails. 

The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls. 


Which Earth sends upward, when her lord, the Sun, ‘ a blind admiration, but the affection of a are < ! riven ’ an dthcred vintage flows 

»-• . - 1 ,-./, u ttuiminuuu, uui me, nucwivii vi a 1 o till the swelling veins lor thee, and now 

ixisses net cnee/c at j, g. noblest work's of God is The ruddy cheek and now the ruddier nose 

,, - wise man ior me nooiesi wonts oi uoo, is shall tempt thee, as thou flittest round the brow; 

I here is action as well as vitality in this tbe mos t striking peculiarity of Mr. Bay- An* 1 , when the hour ot sleep its quiet brings, 
beautiful simile. Shakspeare paints similar- . , ,, , . „ , No an^ry baud shall use to break thy wings. 


frozen, with suspended life, ull it amounts scol ,lar life, notliino but prejudice or self- 
to u fortune, seems now becoming a possi- conceit c , m prev ent us from acknowledging, 
ble resource, fhe scientific men of trance The i Qforen ‘ ce> therefore, is unavo.dable, 
arc, at present, speculating on a recent that , he ma|1 w|w thi „ ks it Uneath his 

instance of a young man brought to lye dignity to take counsel with an intelligent 
after beny froze* vp eleven months, on the stands in his own light, and betoys 

Alps, n nas yiven rise to a revived belief i„ . . , . . . 

■ f, ., °. . . .. , , i that tack ot judgment winch he taculy 

in the theory that hie can be suspended ^ t t j J ° J 


ly when he says: A ' V1 B IIe has written of natural 

„ , objects all the better from having passed so 

“ How soft the moonlight sleeps upon yon btinkl” J . . . . , . 

much of Ins life in cities, and amid the roar 

Now, suppose he had written tests upon nnd biistle of practical, every-day life. A 
von bank,” how tame in comparison would , , . „ , . . 

the word have been; and yet it would be ra!m mus J linow soc,et y w ‘ U . bofore 1,0 can 
etjually “correct.” What is it that gives S^ ve us pictures of it; but it is equally true 
to the following line from Campbell’s “ Bat- that he must know artificial life familiarly 
tic of Hohcnlinden” its almost terrific force before he can thoroughly appreciate nature, 
but a single word ? or p ] ace before us her thousand hues and 

“ Far flashed the red artillery.” shades so that the impression shall be last- 

That little word of one syllable sets the ing. The contrast between rural life and 

distant horizon all a glow with the bursting that of the cit is weU givea hy Mr . Bry- 

flames from tho deep mouthed ordnance. r . r, ■ 

, iri r _ • __ ii . ant lnmself, in his Lines on lievisitina the 

Wherefore, ye minor bantlings, look to your ’ J 

accessories.— Harper's Magazine. Country: 

---- •• || erei i have ’scaped the city’s stifling heat, 

TT i,i i-i L r i , Its horrid sounds, nnd Its polluted air"; 

lie wllO fakes Ills character trom what And where the season’s milder fervors heat. 

Others say of him, will be ignorant of his And gates that sweep theaoresl-t.order hear 

J , . i i “ ip i J he song of bird, and sound ol running stream, 

l’Cal self, which can only be self-known. Am ?oine awhile to wander and to deeatn. 


ant’s poetry. He has written of natural ... • *• . • m 

* J . . ‘I here are manv majestic stanzas m The 

objects all the better from having passed so A w 4l “ •, 

J . .. bl Ayes. We copy lliose with winch the poem 

much of his life in cities, and amid the roar , , m a . ■ ,, , * 

, , , , . ’ , closes. I he first is as literally true now as 

and bustle of practical, every-day life. A , ... , , , . .. 

* 5 J J IV h ATI it mritfon aiizi urn u.rm tliot lin 


but a single word ? 

Far flashed the red artillery.” 


that of the city is well given by Mr. Bry¬ 
ant himself, in his Lines on Revisiting the 
Country :— 

“ Here, I have ’scaped the city’s stifling heat, 

Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air; 

And where the season’s milder fervors heat. 

And gales, that sweep the lorest-horder, hear 
The song of hint, and sound of running stream, 

Am come awhile to wander and to dream. 


when it was written, and we hope that the means a 
l ist was written in the the spirit of prophee^: living m 

Europe is given a prey to sterner fates, ^ 1 l>/jt 

And writhes in shackles; strong the arms that chain Tile eXl) 
To earth her struggling inultitudeof states; , , 1 

Site, too, is strong, and might not chafe in vain Hare, Il'U 

Against them, hut shake oil the vampire train plete SU< 

That fatten on her ldood, and break their net. ” 

Yes, she shall look on brighter days, nnd gain 
The meed of worthier deeds; the moment set Amon 

To rescue and raise up, draws near—hut is not yet. 

caped p 

But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, p. . ' 

But with thy children—thy maternal care, 1 aiace v 

Thy lavish love, thy lucssings showered on all— thg slufi 

These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air .. 

Are the wide barrier of thy holders, wtiere, Smallest 

Among tby gallant sons that guard thee well, . nronfM'tv 

Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall then declare piupci 

The date of tby deep-founded strength, or tell had St’nl 

How happy, in thy loss, the sons of men shall dwell?’ ” ^ w\% 

Closing, for want of space, our quotations h av e sei 
from his poetry, we can do it no better than Lilliput 


at pleasure, and criminals are about to be 
demanded of the Government to be frozen 
on experiment. The reader will already 
have inferred what relief this offers to such , p] 
unhappy ladies as find themselves not con- d 
temporary with the hearts they sigh to win. ^ 
They have only to be iced till overtaken! ‘ 

We should add that the above is by no ‘ 

means a joke, however. The blood of a ^ . 
living man was infused into the veins of ^ no . 
the frozen youth, and he moved and spoke. ® 


MODESTY. 


There is a resistless charm in a modest 
demeanor, which is worth more than all 
the aits with which designing women seek 
to captivate the opposite sex. Meretricous 
attractions may chance to please to-day; 
but native excellence, with the simple set¬ 
ting of modesty, will delight to morrow and 
next day, and so on, without interruption. 


1 He experiment was afterwards tried on a J . , ... f . 

. ,. 1 c j , Moreover, the pleasure which we derive 

hare, frozen for the purpose, and with com- f „ 1 , ,, , , 

, . Tr r y ; troni spurious or shallow charms is almost 

plete success.— Home Journal . . , c ,, , , , , 

r . . . certainly followed by disgust, when we 

Amongst many things which had es- t0rne hi see we ^ een ' I0 P°sed 

caped previous inspection in the Crystal u P on ’ U J 3 not a greeable to our amour 
Palace was a small glass case containing P™P r * ,1° know and feel that we have been 
the stuffed skin of “Tiney,” certainly the chea L ted - The old paradox about;*beauty 
smallest full grown dog in the world, the unadorned’ has much truth in it and u 
property of Sir Archibald M’Laine, who PO'ntedly and prettily rendered in the 
had sent it rather late for the Exhibition. 1° lowing epigram: 

It was not three inches long, and might “ As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
have served as a lap** for the Queen of 
! Lilliput. And she who means no mischief does it alU” 

























OOltE’S RURAL NEW-YO RKER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Kossuth’s Reception- 


of an Agricultural Editor. 

. Cole, Esq., of the New England 
r and favorably known as an editor 
agricultural publications—departed 
residence in Chelsea, near Boston, 
t. Though personally unacquainted 
e, we iiave long esteemed him as 
>st devoted and untiring laborers in 
the field of Rural Literature — as a man doing 
much in his chosen sphere to promote the happi¬ 
ness gf his fellows, and increase the wealth of the 
country—and hence the announcement of his 
decease, not only awakens individual emotions of 
pain, but sincere regret for the loss to community 
of so able an advocate of the cause in which he 
was engaged. 

The last number of the Farmer pays a just tri¬ 
bute to the memory of Mr. C.—and we regret 
that we can only give, now, the following brief 


Womans' Rights —A Hard Case. 

The following facts were stated by Mrs. C. J. 
II. Nichols, at the late Womans’ Convention at 
Worcester: 


Congressional. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. ’ -The Hungarian flag is a tri-color of green, 

vrhite and red. 

Monday, Dec. S.-Seuate.-Committees con- -The Cincinnati Councils have determined to 

lued> invite Kossuth to that city. 

On Mamifacturea-Messrs. Sebastian, Bayard, -It is stated that a gold mine has been dis- 

-ockton. Upton, James. , . „ , . , f , 

On Agriculture—Soule, Walker, Atchison, Spru- C0Vered at the Snndw,ch ,slands - 

ice, Wade. 0 -B is thought velvet surtouts will soon come 

On Millitary—Shields, Borland, Dawson, Jones in fashion, as Kossuth wears one. 


(traits of Jkmi &r. 



“ An old woman she knew in Vermont had, by Monday, Dec. 8. Senate .—Committees con- 
her industry’, aided her husband to accumulate a tinued. 

li tie property, enough to have sustained either of On Manufactures—Messrs. Sebastian, Bayard, 
them in their old age. The old lady had worked Stockton. Upton, James. 

hard; she vvasa veteran at patching, but the clothes On Agriculture—Soule, Walker, Atchison, Spru- 

were always clean. Finally her husband died and nnce, Wade. 


7 _ i-i c . , , ucan ui ms vnuivs, nuu increase me wea in ui mo 

Kossuth is tlie theme alike of tongue and type Y 

, , ,, , , ,' country—and hence the announcement of his 

■fcihe universal and all-absorbing subject of toast , * , , 

i , , ,, , , „ rT . decease, not only awakens individual emotions of 

HI comment by both l eople and Press. His re- , . - , , 

■p . ,, it i ... pam, but sincere regret for the loss to community 

■xep'ion in New York has been most enthusiastic .. ,, , , , - , 

, n . „ , , , , , , ot so able an advocate of the cause in which he 

and Haltering—lor he has been welcomed by the , 

. . . : was engaged, 

people, i rivale societies, and the municipal au- mi i < i e .u v • , , • 

' *. . 1 . . , ’ . 1 I he last number of the I armer pays a just tn- 

thorities, with honors seldom, if ever before, be- u,. . .u , 

’ ’ bute to the memory of Mr. C.—and we regret 

stowed by citizens of this Republic. As the ^ vc pan on , giye> now> the foIlowiog brie f 

martyr and advocate of the cause of Hungarian exfcract8 from itg notice; 

freedom, he is worthy of all honor, yet the object „ , . . . ' 

of Ins mission to this country should he rernern- an( j unbending integrity; lie courted retirement by 
bered. He frankly and boldly seeks the aid of our occupying all the tune which he could command 

people for the deliverance of his country—and his f ro,a h ' 3 ed,toria | dulics . »> bi * fav « rite pursuit of j 

, horticulture. I hose who knew him intimately 

every act proves his consistency and devoted pat- loved him most. They found in him alirm, reliable 
riotism—and not our smiles and adulation.— friend; one, whose sympathies once enlisted, were 

Hence the most appropriate and acceptable offer- n °\ turfied aside. . 

11 1 . r # In the benevolent efforts of the age, he was de- 

lng that our people can make, is a direct contribu- cided and earnest, and Ins influence and means w ere 
tion of means to accomplish an important end. ever ready to promote them. Whenever cases of 

How far they can or shall aid in this matter, each ™ if ^ ° P1 ™ 0n l °. A” 8 knowled f - his 

J e w hole nature was aroused, and the oppressed never 

must judge for himself, in the light of his own rea- failed to find in him a ready and substantial friend, 
son and conscience. If honor to Kossuth alone He was a kind husband and father; cheerful and 

• ,i,„ , i •_. ,| . . c , . , happy in their midst, ever imparting to them the 

is the object, the giving of. dinners, making of kindly state of mind which he carried into his home, 
speeches, presentation of plale, &c , &c., is suf- As a neighbor, be was obliging and attentive, and 
ficient—but if our people are actuated by svmpa- discbar ged aB his duties as a citizen with fidelity 

thy for Hungary, something more substantial and Mk . Cou was born in the town of Cornish, 
serviceable is required. As we said last week, Maine, in J796. At about the age of 20 he left his 
“ Kossuth is the most popular and distinguished native State und passed two or three years in New 
r--„j e , ... ... Jersey and Pennsylvania in teaching. Soon alter 

fuend and martyr of Fieedom living, and lusacts , lis rcl , lni he pu £ij she d the Columbian Spelling 

and character entitle him to the honor bestowed” Book, a collection of poems, called the Muse, and 
—yet we fear that, in honoring the man , the great in ! the Yunkee Farmer; the latter he removed 

6 to Portland, and continued there about three years, 
cause to which his Lie is devoted may become a in connection with a seed store and agricultural 
secondary consideration. warehouse. In 1839 he came to this city, and con- 

T ui- t , . tinued connected with the agricultural press to the 

in all lus speeches,—and they are represented time of his death. His “American Fruit Book,” 
as able, eloquent and impiessive—the governor of and book on “Diseasesof Domestic Animals,”have 
Hungary appears to be wise and consistent— Passed through several editions, each, and are still 
in. i . ■ c ■ -i popular and valuable works. 

. ithout interfering with party or sectional ques- After a long and painful sickness, the subject of 
linns, he boldly advocates, on all occasions, the ° !lr remarks died in the full possession of his reason, 

cause of his country, asserts its claims to protec- ?u' J ° f weJ1 - defined ho P“ ofa ha PP y immortality. 

, . * 1 Glorious anticipations of Heaven cheered the pros- 

tion and assistance, and discusses the rights and pent of his passage through the dark river, and no 
duties of free nations in the premises. At the cl<jUC D of despondency or murmurs of discontent 
grand banquet, on Thursday evening Iasi, lie spoke ' “L“ SE, ,Sf "° 


left her a widow. Two-thirds of their little prop- y 11 Millitary—S. 
city went to his heirs; the remaining third was in- * en, }\ . 
sufficient for her. She could have only the use of ,, J 1 ‘” ddla Horn 
that. Her neighbors all respected and loved her. Norton, bprnance. 
Many a little gift did they send to poor old aunt Hnd " r ‘^r nance' 
-. At last she became absolutely helpless, was j» u i,i: f . j 


of Tenn. 

On Militia—Houston, Dodge, of YVis., Borland, 


set up at auction and sold as a pauper, and died Jovva, Underwood Pratt 


On Naval Afi’iirs—Gwinn, Stockton, Mallory, 
Badger, Spruance. 

On Public Lands—Felch, Shields, Dodge, of 


in the poor-house.” 

Upon this statement the Philadelphia Post has 
some sensible and timely comments, which intelli¬ 
gent, thinking people will be likely to endorse. It 
says:—“ That many foolish and ridiculous things 


On Private Laud Claimes—Downs. Whitcombe, 
Clemens, Davis, Halo. 

On Indian Affairs—Atchison, Sebastian, Rush, 
Bell, Cooper. 

On Claims—Brodhead, Whitcombe, Bayard, 
Pratt, Wade. 


• , , , 8 On Revolutionary Claims—Walker, Chase, 

me uttered at the 4 Womans’ Rights Oonven- James, Foote, bumner. 


lions,* is true; but there are also many things said 

like the above, which it becomes reasonable men <jn p ogto ffices and Post Roada _ Ruski Soul0) costs each citizen one-tenth of a cent per annum. 

to take heed of. Any one who reads in a candid Hamlin, Uphnm arid Norton. ’ -Dates have been grown in perfection, the 

and deliberative spirit the proceedings of such Con- Gn Roads and Canals—Bright, Rhfett, Douglass, first time in this country, upon St. Simeon’s Island, 

vemions, will find much that arrests his attention ^ aud.->uinner. . Georgia. 

, ’ Uu f ensions—Jones, of Iowa. Borland, Stockton, .... 

by its earnestuoss and truth. Laugh, if you will, Foote, ot Vt., and Geyer. -Why is next year like last year? Because 

though it is not wise, at fanaticism and folly; but, On District of Columbia—Shields, Bradbury Mor- year was 1850 and next year is 1850 too, 

r. i j ii- . .i j ris, Berrien and Clark. (1852 ) 

after you have done laughing at these, endeavor 0n Patents and Patent Office-Morris, James, ' _ u kit. 

to ascertain whether a large number of women— Whitcomb, Dawson and Smith. At u nliamsburgh, L. I., Lawrence Riley 


On Judiciary—Butler, Dowes, Bradbury, Berrien, 
Geyer. 


[ * -The sleighing about Burlington, Y r t., has ) 

been excellent for three weeks poet. \ 

-'1 he Rev. C. M. Butler, of Washington, has ( 

been re-elected Chaplain of the Senate. £ 

-The House of Representatives has elected ( 

Rev M. F. Morgan, M E., its Chaplain. ( 

-Seven-eighths of the splendid fortunes in ) 

this country have been made by printer’s ink. ) 

-The number of deaths in New York city for , 

the week ending Saturday last, was 374. { 

-Jenny Lind has fixed on t he 12th of January ^ 

next for giving her last concert in America. j 

-The salary of the President of the U. S , ( 



though it is not wise, at fanaticism and folly; but, 
after you have done laughing at these, endeavor 
to ascertain whether a large number of women— 
comprising, as we know, many of the noblest and 
most intelligent of their sex—are discontented 
wholly without cause. And if there be just causes 


of complaint, let us, of the sterner sex, who have an( l Lish. 

, , .... , Du treasury—Douglass, Houston, Green, Coop 

the power, show a willingness to remove them.— er j ones ofTenn. 


* uicmu nuu xiiLuiib wince—mums, mimes, u i r r i ,, , 

Whitcomb. Dawson and Smith. - At Williamsburgh, L. I., Lawrence Riley 

On Public Building—Whitcomb, Hunter and hns becn fl)Und S uil ty of the murder of bis wife 
Clark. and wife’s mother. 

On 1 rinting Borland, Hamlin and Smith. -The revenue of Pennsylvania for the year 

Un Retrenchment-Bradbury, Bright Felch, endin[r Nov wna .L. 


the power, show a willingness to remove them.— 

The flings at ‘old maids,’ 4 blue stockings,’ &c.. On Engrossed Bills—Bayard, Mallory and Hale, till Monday next, when he leaves for Philadelphia 
so much indulged in by-certain editors, when these Library—Pearce, Clemens and Dodge, ol thence for Baltimore and Washington. 

Conventions are the themes, are sadly out of taste. On Enrolled Bills—Jones, of Iowa, Badger. -The Trojans had on excursion on Sutur lay, 

These ‘woman’s rights’ladies maybe mistaken To audit aud control Contingent Expenses ofthe over the first twelve miles of the Troy and Boston 
in a great many points—we think they are—but “' <Iialc Dodge, of Iowa, Walker, Bell. Railroad. 

they deserve a courteous and kind hearing, for ^ great variety of business was gone through-The receipts of the N. Y. & Erie Railroad 

they are deeplv, even religiously in earnest.” with, numerous petitions presented aud bills intro- for the month of November, were, from all sources, 
* _ duced. $240,430 40. 

Report of the Secretary of the Interior. . M ''- Hale “otified the Senate of a joint resolu- -Horace Greeley handed a friend $1,000 to 

__ bon to open a correspondence with the French present to Kossuth at the New York banquet._ 

Mr. Stewart’s report is very long, but full oJ President, respecting his interference for the liber- Better, this, than silver plate, or fine speeches, 
interesting detail. After setting forth the duties ation of Abdel Kader. -There are now in the Ohio Penetentiary 

ol this new depai tment, it gives the following es- The resolution to elect two Chaplains was taken convicts. The highest number ever there, 

timate of the amount of appropriations it will re- t,no 

quire for the coming year compared with those U P aud ado P ted * was o02. 

of last year: Foote made an elaborate speech on his 13 estl mated that o\er sixty millions of 

1852. 1853. Compromise resolution. Mr. Butler replied. Adj. gold wdl be receive d from California during the 

Department proper, 28,250 00 35.837 50 Tuesday, Dec. 9. — Seriate .—Petitions were P resent year > 1851 • 

Lund service, 836,153 50 1,284,916 47 ..j. . , c -Rev. C. M. Butler, who has been elected 

Indian air lira, 2,-141,472 66 1,343,276 36 \ ‘ ’ 7’^ „ t " Chaplain t» Congra,,, »n, formerly Kectn, of ibo 

I’ension Offic.-, 2,624,726 31 1,566,040 00 » KM « « • 1 iraaher. A re.olul,on w» E j, , churc |, in N . Y . 

Census, 150,000 00 adopted asking the President to communicate in- » v u , 

II. S. Courts, 532.747 1)0 672,043 (ID fljrmllion „„ „, e „ bjec , „ r his i m p risonme „,_, >«** «<*• 

Public Buildings, 481.275 00 418,504 71 n ., , . 1 , , her, recovered $10,000 damages from Dr. Washing- 

Pauper lunatics, 10.000 00 10,000 00 ° 6 bllls and resolullolls were introduced. ton, for seducing his daughter. Just. 

Agricultural statistics, 5,500 00 5,500 00 House. Met again to-day. The chairmen of-The Quebec Chronicle announces the loss 

Penitentiary ol the D. standing committees were announced as follows: ofthe new ship Tyendennea, with seventeen lives 


-The revenue of Pennsylvania for the year 

ending Nov. 30, was $4,570,303 93, expenditures, 
$4,780,667 53. 

-Kossuth, it is said, will remain in New York 

till Monday next, when he leaves for Philadelphia, 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


On Enrolled Bills—Jones, of Iowa, Badger. -The Trojans had on excursion on Sutur lay, 

To audit aud control Contingent Expenses ofthe over the first twelve miles of the Troy and Boston 
enate—Dodge, of Iowa, Walker, Bell. Railroad. 

A great variety of business was gone through-The receipts of the N. Y. & Erie Railroad 

ith, numerous petitions presented and bills intro- for the month of November, were, from all sources, 
ac « d *. $249,430 40. 

Mr. Hale notified the Senate of a joint resolu- -Horace Greeley handed a friend $1,000 to 

on to open a correspondence with the French present to Kossuth at the New York banquet._ 


for several hours—delivering a most eloquent, pat¬ 
riotic and argumentative address. A briof extract 
from tbe speech of Mr. Raymond, of the N. Y. 
Times, (who spoke in behalf of the Press,) will 
give tbe reader an idea of tbe tenor and power of 
Kossuth’s remarks. Mr. R. said: 

“We have heard to-night, from tho lips of a for¬ 
eigner, who ten days ago had never placed bis foot 
on American soil, such an exposition of American 
law and American duty, ns few of us.—as I certain- 


inents. So gently did life ebb away, that 
“We thought him dying when he slept, 

And sleeping when he died.” 

Literary Notices, &c. 

The Ladies Illustrated Kef.psakk. Edited by 
Asahkl Abbott. New York: J. S. Taylor— 
1852. 

This is a well edited and very handsomely em¬ 
bellished and bound annual. It embraces twelve 



timate of the amount of appropriations it will re¬ 
quire for tbe coming year compared with those 
of last year: 

1852. 1853. 

Department proper, 28,250 00 35 837 50 

Land service, 836,153 50 1,284,916 47 

Indian affiirs, 2,441,472 66 1,343,276 3C 

Pension Office, 2,624,726 31 1,566,040 00 


ly—never heard before. The accuracy with which illustrations on steel—portraits of Mothers and 

in lhe I»e_,vith . varid- 

the truth and power w hich marked his exposition of l - v of interes, ing tales and fugitive sketches by the 
American principle arid American law, have excited late John Inman, Mrs. Embu' v and Rov S D 

‘S T " S “ sufficiently -howv foi 


Department proper, 28,250 00 

Land service, 836,153 50 

Indian affiirs, 2,441,472 66 

Pension Office, 2,624,726 31 

Census, 

U. S. Courts, 592,747 00 

Public Buildings, 481.275 00 

Pauper lunatics, 10.000 00 

Agricultural statistics, 5,500 00 

- Penitentiary ol the D. 

of Columbia, 11,900 00 

Mexican Boundary 
Survey, 100,000 00 



418,504 71 
10,000 00 
5,500 00 


9,210 00 

200,000 00 


Way and Means, Houston, of Ala.; Claims, D. on the north shor 

L North, of Cal., Military Affairs, Burk, of Tenn.; _iyj r- (jj ay j 

'aval Aflairs, Stanton, ofTenn.; Pensions, Rich- , . ( 


--ardson, of III.; Foreign Relations, Bailey, of Va.; 


-Rev. C. M. Butler, who has been elected ( 

Chaplain to Congress, win formerly Rector of tho j 
Episcopal church in Palmyra, N. Y. 

9 -In New Y’ork, a laboring man named Web- 

her, recovered $10,000 damages from Dr. Washing- £ 
ton, for seducing his daughter. Just. 

-The Quebec Chronicle announces the loss \ 

of the new ship Tyendenaga, with seventeen lives, \ 
on the north shore of the St Lawrence. , 

-Mr. Clay is quite ill at Washington. He ; 

has spit blood several times. It is feared the great ( 


Totals, $7,132,023 47 $5,695,328 04 Lands, Hall, of Mo.; Election, Derkey, of Ohio.; statesman is near his end. 

Bv this it will be seen that a reduction of about JinJ' 3 ’ f H f^ is ’ ,f Ten, \' : „m' f,n 1 i ? hed - The cost ° { the Erie Abroad, and t he cost 

million and a half has been effected mond, of Md.; Library Lx^S ° f S ' 1X fightir,g of the Mexicans « was aboilt 

I in mhn n nnrnnnv ot UnnainnnrQ nt all pmccnu *... c . .. . ’ 7 . . ' i m «n,,, r , 4 


found astonishment.” 

— Our limited space prevents us from giving 
more than this glance at the reception of the dis- 


the centre table, or to please the taste of those 
who are wont to judge a book by its exterior—and 
yet, unlike too many annuals, it is full of well ar- 


tinguished Magyar—though we should bo glad to rai, £ ed and sensible reading matter. For sale by 


The whole number of Pensioners of all classes t ures of State Depanmet, Stewart, of Mich.; War the same ’ Witllin a tri,Ie 

iw on the roll, is 19,611. Department, Dirmniek, of Pa.; Naval Department - Dl J. II. Thornw 

The sum of $41,490 has been patd for Virginia Mc.Vlallen, of Va.; Post-offices, Olds.; District of ident of South Carolina 
If pay and commutation-claims. Columbia, Ficklin.; Judiciary, McLanahan.; Re- .> r „. ton : , 

Ot Bounty Land warrants or scrip, there have volutionary Claims, iftcDumda.; Indian Affairs, sio , res gnea. 
en issued during the lust year: Jolinston, of Ark.; Militia, Peaelee.; Roads and I he Now York I 


add incidents, speeches, <Lc. 


Darkovv, Rochester. 


A Wife Wanted! —Saith Alpha, on next A ^ YoNr ’ ER 'R° (jK ^ or Girls and Boys. By Na- 


page; and, as .. „e i„ duty bound ,o aid all B “ loui Ticlmo,, Reed 

earnest seekers, we must give the adverdser a 

“ first rate notice,” or at least speak a good word * Hls ‘ s a success ^ u * ren dering of several of the 
in his behalf. Well, amiable reader of the gen- cIassioal m - Tths » i,lto most ca l )ital reading for cl.il- 
der feminine—especially amiable if you possess drea_and 1118 imbued with a spirit so sunny, that 
the specified qualifications and “ a few thousand ,l can,u,t but exe D a cheerful influence. Uaw- 
dollars”—the advertiser, as we are informed is ™ 0RNK na ver wrote any thing better, or that gave 


half pay and commutation claims. Columbia, Ficklin.; Judiciary, McLanahan.; Re- 

Ot Bounty Land warrants or scrip, there have volutionary Claims, ifocDomda.; Indian Affairs, 
been issued during the last year: Johnston, of Ark.; Militia, Peaelee.; Roads and 

To soldiers of the War of 1812, 92 Canals, Robinson.; Patents, Carter. 

To soldiers in the Mexican War, under tbe Ways and Means.—Houston, of Ala., Jones of 

act of Feb. 11, 1847, 83,955 \ enR -> Hubbard, N. H., Brooks, N. Y., Jones, Pa., 

The number of applications for warrants . pp T. toa ’ ™ (,, » Dunham, ind., Phelps, Mo.; titan- 

under the general law of Sept. 28,1850, e v , 1 ■ ■ Q . 

• b , 8 r ’ 170 0f)0 Commerce.—Seymour, N. Y., Johnson, Tex., 

’ ' Stevens, Ga., Fuller, Me- Duncan. Muss. Robbins. 


i, witllin a trifle. \ ( 

■. J. II. Thornwell hns becn elected Pres- - 
South Carolina College, vice Hon. C. W. ) ( 


Johnston, of Ark.; Militia, Peaelee.; Roads and-The Now York Typographical Society, have ( 

Canals, Robinson.; Patents, Carter. elected Kossuth ari honorary member, and invited 

Ways and Means. Houston, of Ala., Jones of him to dine with them on Franklin’s birth-day. ? 
lenn., Hubbard, N. H., Brooks, N. Y., Jones. Pa.. „ , ,. f ... ( 

Appleton, Mo., Dunham, lad., Phelps, Mo.; Stan- doubt of the election of Jobn- 

ley, N. C. son ) Democrat, for Governor of Virginia. Both ( 

Commerce.—Seymour, N. Y., Johnson, Tex., branches of tho Legislature are also Democratic. ; 
f> t n V n en A’k Ga '’ F « Ue ^’ W ‘ P U Am n ’ Kobb V ,s r -Hie Springfield (Ill.) Journal, publishes the 1 



Stevens, Ga. t Fuller, IVle* Duncan. Mass. Robbins 
Several suggestions are made of modifications Penn. Aikens, S. C. Wash, Md. St. Martin La! ~ •’ our » a b me 

of the Pension laws to guard against fraud, and Territories—Richardson. Ilallnday, Clingman, °fl ,cla ‘ returns fit the vote m ninety-four counties, 
facilitate the operations of the Pension office. Stone, Giddings, Bailey, Scudder, Stewart, and which give a majority of 7,324 for the Bank Law. 

The appointment of an assistant Commissioner Lockhart. -Six millions of gold dust and specie were 

of Pensions is recommended. The g enate rcso lation on the subject was adop- shi PP ed frt)in San Francisco during the month of 

The quantity of land sold during the last fiscal ted and the IIouse tben proceeded t0 the electioll October. 

year was 1,846,847,49-100 acres, for which the „ , . T , , * t _t) ov v* nmno ] rj| nvor „ n r „tict 

snm of $2,370,947 45 was received. The quail- a Littleton I'. Morgan, Mctliodist . * . .* Q ’ * ... 

lily sold during the first quarter of the present fis- Episcopal minister of Washington was elected. 1111114 u ( a UI J 1 ri< » ,lru ^ 11b(jntr( 

cal year was 473,140,65-100 acres, producing Wednesday, Dec. 10.— Senate .—A large num- the breakfast table, from disease of^the head. 

$601,691. The quantity sold during the corres- . e _ r ■ , . . , -At a late election in an English town for a 

- ,, *. . n i 8 occ ber of petitions of a private nature were pesented, .. , . . . . . . , . , 

iimwtinir nii.r pr nt tho nKt rises vn#r nras V, ik . 1 1 ‘ ' now Al I’ it. in. been nrnvpi l int lu-o.llnnl. of 


Territories—Richardson, Ilallnday, Clingman, °6icial returns Dl the vote in ninety-four counties, ) 
one, Giddings, Bailey, Scudder, Stewart, ami which give a majority of 7,324 for the Bank Law. '< 
ickhart. -S )X millions of gold dust arid specie were ' 


all, and a little better, than be represents himself. trUCr ^ ^lions of his genius. Dkwey has it. 
Before “ inserting” his card we made diligent in- R IC h Men in Massachusetts.— The number of 
quiry, and ascertained him to be really in want of persons in Massachusetts, estimated to be wortli 
what ho has neither the confidence nor time to ob- $50,000 and upwards, is 1,496. Of this number, 
tain in the ordinary manner a wife. We are 26 are reputed to be worth a million or more, and 


$601,691. The quantity sold during the corres¬ 
ponding quarter of tbe last fiscal year was 266,- 
879,66-100 acres, the proceeds of which amount- 


assured that his age is as set forth-that he pos- 45 half a million. Of the whole number 705 be- 
M sesses a good farm, well stocked, in one of the gan life poor or nearly so; and 282 received tbaii 
I finesl rural districts of this Eden of America—and wealth by marriage. Ofthe entire number 90 
( moreover that he is a man of steady and industri- arc f armer s, 53 manufacturers of cotton, woolen 
) ous habits. If we are correctly advised, he is & c ., 463 merchants, 75 lawyers, 31 physicians’ 
J ready and willing, but too busy and loo modest to i 2 clergymen, 46 brokers and'speculators 11 pub- 
\ P UrsUe the USUa! metho<1 in Pauling the bnsi- fishers, 4 editors, 50 shoemakers and shoe dealers 
ness in hand-the heart’s mission. Perhaps ho is j 0 tailors and clothes dealers, 15 carpenters’ 9 
wise ... seeking a partner in this rnanner-for we i3 butchers and provision dealers, 14 dis- 

< take it that the fair readers of the Ru.ial possess fillers. Those set down as benevolent, 375 Old 
( 0>e desired qualifications. Indeed, his wiseselec- bachelors 68- 

) tion of an “organ” should at once commend him --———_ 

/ as a man of sense and discrimination ! The Kossuth Welcome by Congress.—T he 

- -— following is the “ Kossuth Resolution,” introdu- 

- The Weather — Sleighing .—After much ced by Gov. Seward, and passed by the Senate on 
) fickle and coquetish behavior,—furnishing abun- Friday, by a vote of 33 to 6—and by tbe Mouse 
; dant materials for mud, hubs, colds and hydro- of Representatives, on Monday, by a vote of 181 
} pathic treatment,—the weather is at last getting to 16: 

^ steady and demure. Tbe air is keen aud bracing, “ Be it resolved, that Congress, in the name of 
/ and, since Friday night last, there lias been a suf- tbo P eo P le °C the United States, give to Louis 

( ficiencv of snow to render “sledding” practice- KoSt ? lh a vvelcorne to ‘he Capitol and the 

., rU. •• , - , „ 8 * country, and that a copy of this resolution be 

) ble * ^ be inerr Y J n, K' e bells, and busy aspect transmitted to him by the President of the United 
) of our stroets, prove that sleighing is appreciated, States.” ’ . 

■ so far as use is concerned. Indeed it is a great 

; blessing, after the unusually bad roads and wet, ON ‘'' WjtKK M °' U Thc seC0I,d y ear and vo! ‘ 

) changeable and generally disagreeable weather of Um6 ° f U ' e Roral Wl11 be brou ff ht t0 a close with 
') the past two months. Now is the time for busi- °° r I1CXt llUmber ' we P 1 ' 1 ! 1 ' 811 a paper every 
j ness and pleasure excursions—take it by the fore- WCf ^' " e cailI)0t present our liiends a specimen 
| lock. Never put ofF until to-morrow or next week, °* 11,6 1,ew '’°l u,,, e much, if any, before its date, 

; what may as well, and perhaps much better.be l >ai olmlv as the change of type, &c., couse- 

done now. " ’ q uent U P 011 donning a new suit, will require ex- 


cd to $349,871) 06; thus showing a consideiable and referred. -Among the deputations that waited upon 

increase in the sales of the present over those of Notices of various bills were given and the mo- Kossutb) in New y orkt on Thursday, was one 

the last iiscal year. 1 no quantity ot Jaiici located tion of Mr Seward for a ioint resolution of w. ? el- c r^i • 1 i 1 i i r 4 .u 1 * f . ^ 

during tne Iasi fiscal year with bounty land war- , * ™ , J ° 1 reb0lut1011 ot we| - from Florida, headed by a son ot the late John C. 

rants, was 2,454,000 acres, which, added to the COine to Kossuth was taken u l’- Calhoun. 

quantity sold for cash, makes an aggregate of 4,- Sumner, of Mass., had the floor, and made 4p -The work on the Washington National Mon- 

300,847,49-100 acies. Had tbe quantity located an eloquent speech on tho subject. IlesaidCon- ument has been suspended for thc season It hns 
with warrants during the last fiscal year been dis- gress had invited Kossuth. The heart of the now attained to the height of 104 feet from the 
posed of for cash at the minimum price, the ag- . . , . . „ 

gregatc of revenue from sales of the public lands P e0 ( >le Were °P en ,0 recelve h,,n - and Congress surface of the ground. 

would have been $5,438,447 45. The whole could not turn its back upon him. Kossuth de- ^- I!on - John rhorn P 8 ° n , u h, g- was ,,n 

number of warrants issued up to the 1st of Nov., served their reception, and much more, for his re- Saturday elected to the IJ. S. Senate by tho Leg- 
under the Mexican war bounty land law of 11th mar k a ble services. Mr. S. bowed reverentially be- islature ° f Kentucky ’ for six years from March 3d > 

ir’rtK 1 w47 Jc- fill 7W1 I If f mon lifh fhlW Iidha J 1Q r hO 


and the numerous petitions on file were withdrawn t j ie votcrs w 


4 -’I'lie Rev. Samuel Glover, n Baptist clergy¬ 

man, died at Cambridge, Sunday, while seated at 
tbe breakfast table, from disease of the head. 

-At a late election in an English town for n 

new' M. P., it has been proved that two-thirds of 



increase in tbe sales of the present over those of Notices of various bills were given and the mo¬ 
tile last fiscal year. The quantity of land located tion of Mr. Seward for a joint resolution of wel- 
durintr the last fiscal year with bounty land war- , v ,, . , 

. 8 oAcinnri v,- i ij a , .. coine to Kossuth was taken up. 

rants, was 2,454,000 acres, which, added to the 1 

quantity sold for cash, makes an aggregate of 4,- ^ r ' Sumner, of Mass., had the floor, and made 


number of warrants issued up to the 1st of Nov., served their reception, and much more, for his ro¬ 
under the Mexican war bounty land law of 11th markable services. Mr. S. bowed reverentially be- 
Feb., 1847, is 80,781. Of these 66,618 have f , , . T u- ir i J 

been located and returned to the General Land f ° ro such a character - II1 hl " lseIf ^ «nore 
Office; and of this latter number, 66,200 have tlian a cabinet, more than an army. I hey were 


-lion. John B. Thompson, Whig, was on ) 

Saturday elected to tbe U. S. Senate by tho Leg- ( 
islature of Kentucky, for six years from March 3d, ^ 
1852. 

-Kossuth has been elected Vice President of , 

the American Bible Society, on motion of Rev Dr. £ 
Tyng, who pronounced him a friend of the Bible, < 


The Result,— The official result of the late 
election in thi3 State, lias finally boen announced. 
The State Officers elect, are— 

Henry S. Randall, dem., Secretary of State. 
John C. Wright, dem.. Comptroller. 

Levi S. Chatfield, dem.. Attorney General. 
Win. J. McAJpine, dem., State Engineer and 
Surveyor. 

Henry Storms, dem.. State Prison Inspector. 
James M. Cook, whig, Treasurer. 

Henry Fitzhugh, whig. Canal Commissioner, j 


One Week Mori ! —Tho second year and vol¬ 
ume of the Rural will be brought to a close with 
our next number. As we publish a paper every 
week, we cannot present our friends a specimen 
of tbe new volume much, if any, before its date, 
particularly as the change of type, &c., conse¬ 
quent upon donning a new suit, will require ex¬ 
tra time and labor. But we shall try to make the 
paper right when it does come, or go—-and trust 
our fifty thousand readers will meantime talk to 
their friends about subscribing for the Rural. 
Now is the time to form clubs, or obtain odd sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Horace Greeley is to deliver the next lecture 
before the Rochester Athenmum—at Corinthian 
Hall, Friday evening, 19th inst. Those who look 
for matter rather than manner,—rich thoughts in¬ 
stead of fine words—may expect a rare treat. 


Office; and of this latter number, 66,200 have than a cabinet, more than an army. They were the American Bible Society, on motion of Rev Dr. 

been patented. The whole number of warrants called upon to make a precedent. The resolution T who pronoun ced him a friend of tho Bible, 

SH .n£pTs»?isiofTl M.W“ r „d oir ' rcd ft Mr - '7 fr “ fro,n objec ' i< "’- - w- f *-">">• 

of the' 3,708 which have been located and return- alld COuld £ lve 110 cause for offence - - —^The Home J. urnal suys there are more than 

ed to the General Land Offiice, 1,950 had been House .—In committee on bounty lands. Bill six thousand paupers in the alms bouses and hos- 

patented on tho 1st ult. making land warrants assignable passed. pitals of New York, supported at the expense of 

Tho establishment of an Agricultural Bureau Thursday, Dec. 11.— Senate .—Various bills $15,000 annually, 
is again urged upon tbe attention of Congress.— and resolutions were taken up—among the latter - A nevv counterfeit "f the five dollar bills of 

Agriculture is the great interest of our country, „ Seward’s Kossuth welcome which was dis tho State Bank of Hartford, Conn., has appeared, 

more than four-fifths of our population being en- ™r. ceward s Kossuui welcome, wUiclt was dis- ’ . ", 

, . , * .. . . .v 1 , t> 7 cussed at some length. It is rather clumsily executed, and the hand-wri- 

pra^ed in it, and vet it is without a Bureau devo- \ . . . 

ted to its interests, although recommended since House .—The President’s message was taken ting of the Cashier is imperfectly imitated. 

the days of Washington. up by tho House in Com. of the whole on the -lion. Win. R. Smith, n fierce and unterrified 

—- state of the Union, and various portions referred Member of Congress from Alabama, gave notice, 


d could give no cause for offence. . —Home J< urnal says there are more than 

House .—In committee on bounty lands. Bill six thousand paupers in the alms bouses and lios- 
aking land warrants assignable passed. pitals of New York, supported at the expense of 

Thursday, Dec. 11.— Senate .—Various bills $45,000 annually. 

,1 rnsnlntinna werft tnk,o, nn— «mnn<r Ria lnttAr -A new counterfeit the five dollar bills of 



American Institute.-TIic following are the to proper committees 
receipts and expenses ot the Annual lair of thc ‘ . 

American Institute, for the last ten years: Various commumc 


Various communicaiions wore received, read, 


It is rather clumsily executed, and the hand-wri¬ 
ting of the Cashier is imperfectly imitated. 

-Hon. Wm. R. Smith, n fierce and unterrified 

Member of Congress from Alabama, gave notice, 
tbe other day, of a bill to arrest Kossuth for trea¬ 
son in delivering incendiary speeches! Oh! Mr. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

1842. 

. 6,740 

5,825 

1843_ 

. 8,808 

6,247 

1844. 

.. 10,249 

7,484 

1845. 

.. 12,600 

8,683 

1846_ 

.. 14,312 

10,225 

1847. 

. 15,275 

9,664 

1848...- . 

.. 17,546 

12,031 

1849. 

_ 18,770 

11,244 

1850 .... 

.22,419 

16,159 

1851. 

. 21.022 

16,000 

The annual 

report of the Institute makes a vol- 


discussed, and appropriately referred. The House Smith! 


adjourned till Monday. -Kossuth is so much the. theme of both pa- < 

Friday, Dec. 12.—JWte.^Theresolution re- P ers ni,d P eo P le - tbat il is difilcult to borrow or 
questing the President to transmit information rel- ™nufacture a column of news items, this week.- 

c ■ • i .e o .i i , | His advent is a Godsend to the daily papers, and < 

ativo to firing into the Prometheus was adopted. , . J r r ’ 1 

. , tt ,, . 1 . they are making the most of it. 

The bill from the House granting Bounty lands 

to officers and soldiers since 1780, was read and J bo importations of ter 


-The importations of tea into the United 


time of near 500 pages. 


[LF John Rapalje & Co., the proprietors ofthe WITHOUT AMENDE 
great seed store in Rochester have just imported 
two tons of seeds from Europe. They must bo great rejoicing, 
remarkably seedy individuals. One of tho papers In executive session sc 
asks “how a State can secede?” Just let it drop . d N0 action taken 
into this store and it can see seed easy enough.— 

Alb. Register. Dec. 13.—Neither brain 


referred. Mr. Miller reported a bill for the relief Sta1es durin S 1851 amounted to S 4 ' 798 - 004 - j 

of was exported $1,129,064, leaving for consump- < 

o pa en ees. . ■ , „ n * oom tion here $3,668,141. Coffee imported, $12,851,- / 

After further dtseueston he Sen.!. PASSED rc .„ pi>rtod >336-000i lenvi „ g f„ rc , m , um|lt i m 

MR. SEWARD’S KOSSUTH RESOLU riOA s; ttr. AI Woo! imported, $3,883,160, re-ex- , 

WITHOUT AM1.NDMEN3 31 to 6 amidst ported, $7,966, leaving for consumption $3,825,194. ^ 
great rejoicing. The importation of wool in 1850 was valued at i 

In executive session several messages were re- $1,681,000, showing an increase in the value of | 
ceived. No action taken.. tho importation the last year of over two millions j 

Dec. 13.— Neither branch of Congress in seasioii. 1 of dollars. ) 


In executive session several messages were re- 
eived. No action taken., 

Dec. 13.—Neither branch of Congress in seasioii. 
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foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NIAGARA. 


Six Days Later from Europe. 


Boston, Dec. 13. 

The steamer Niagara arrived ot her wharf this 
morning at 3 o'clock. 

Advices from Hamburgh of the 3d, state that an 
armed revolt have been organized in several regi¬ 
ments in the Austrian army m Holstein, which was 
on the point of breaking out into open defiance 
of the Empire, when it w as discovered and cheeked. 

Many of the Regiments w ere composed mostly 
of Hungarians who are said to be incited by the 
agents of Kossuth, and of the Revolutionary pro¬ 
pagandists in London. 

Large numbers of the officers and soldiers had 
been arrested. 

London, Nov. 29th. The Paris Moniteur pub¬ 
lishes a decree by which 17 Prefects of the de¬ 
partments arc changed or dismissed; and, also, by 
which (> ol the old ones are dismissed. 

The Revolution newspaper had been seized for 
a libel on the President. 

The Revolt in. Austria. —The following ad¬ 
ditional, relative to the Revolution in the Austrian 
army: 

A grave event has taken place among the Aus¬ 
trian Corps d’Arinee in Holstein. Many of the 
Regiments consist in a great part of Hungarians. 
Among them are many young men of noble fam¬ 
ilies, compelled by the Austrians to serve us pri¬ 
vate soldiers. 

In spite of disasters drawn down upon the un¬ 
fortunate Hungary by the revolution, these soldiers 
cannot repress their hatred, or their desire for a 
new Revolution. 

l’he presence of Kossuth in England has greatly 
contributed to excite the hatred of the Hungarians, 
and an armed revolt of which the consequences 
have been incalculable in the north has lie n on 
the point of breaking out, but has been prevented 
by the active surveillance of the Austrian battal¬ 
ions. 

Ail agent of Kossuth’s was arrested by the mili¬ 
tary authorities of Rensburg. Ho hud arrived from 
London via Paris, under a false name. In Ins pos¬ 
session were found proclamations exciting the sol¬ 
diers to revolt, and printed copies of Kossuth’s lute 
speeches in England. 

Haynau was recently burned to death at his 
residence in Hungary, an incendiary having set 
Ins liuuse on fire. 


Tlio Cause of Hungary. 

We are glad to learn that measures are in active 
progress to make an organized effort in aid of Hun¬ 
garian independence. Twenty or thirty of our 
most prominent and influential citizens, embracing 
merchants, law yers, mechanics, Ate., will act us a 
Central Committee, in this City, for the purpose 
of receiving subscriptions in aid of the cause here, 
and of Organizing branch Committees, in various 
parts of the country, for u similar purpose. 

No cause ever presented, has taken firmer hold 
upon the popular heart, than this. In this city, 
men in every walk, of life, rich and poor, are eager 
to contribute something to aid the great cause of 
Hungarian liberty An immense number of small 
donations will be made, amounting in the uggregnte 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Ail that is 
necessary is to provide an energetic and efficient 
orgRnizatio.n; and this will soon be done. We pre¬ 
sume that by the imdde of the present week, we 
shall be able to announce the names of the com¬ 
mittee, and to give all other information essential 
to the prompt and efficient prosecution of the great 
object uiined at — N. Y. Times. 

Horrible Tragedy.— Several Persons Killed 
by a Maniac! —Onoof the most heart-rending af¬ 
fairs which it has ever been our lot to record, took 
place at Milkish on Sunday morning-. A man 
named Carrigan murdered his wife and two chil¬ 
dren with a shingle-maker’s knife. He afterwards 
proceeded to the house of Mrs. McLluskey, a 
widow woman, and killed her, and also mortally 
wounded one other person, and injured two others. 
The murderer afterwards attacked other parties, 
and a man, in self-defence, so seriously injured 
Carrigan that lie is not expected to recover. Mrs. 
McCluskey leaves six unprotected orphans, who 
should he provided for b) the public authorities. 
Carrigan has reecndy been in the lunatic asylum, 
and has exhibited such unmistakable signs of in¬ 
sanity as would justify his being kept in close con¬ 
finement.— St. Johns, N. li., paper, ( Jth. 


Canadian Election.— !)r. Rolph has been 
elected to Parliament from the Norfolk district, 
and Mr. Christie from Wentworth, Mr. Richards, 
from Leeds, Mr. Mattice, from Stormont, Mr. 
Rose, from I)unda«, Mr. Wallock, from Carlton 
—all classed as reformers except the last named. 
Tlius tar there have been elected six reformers 
and one tory in Canada We3t, and seven reform¬ 
ers and one tory from tho Eastern province. In 
Quebec there was much excitement on tho last 
day of election, and tho military were called out to 
preserve the peace. 


Canada West Railroad.— The Niagara Falls 
Iris states that the reports respecting tho com¬ 
mencement of tiie great Western Railroad aro 
transforming themselves into realities, and hopes 
soon to announce tho beginning of the enterprise. 
It is stated on good autiioiity that the company 
have money to complete the road from Hamilton 
(o the Suspension Bridge: that the work is being 
sub-Ici, and it is to ho begun on the first of Janu¬ 
ary, 1852. This will be an important event for 
Niagara Falls and its vicinity. 


Hudson River Railroad.— Tho three conduc¬ 
tors in charge of the trians which came into col¬ 
lision on Thursday week, have all been displaced 
by a unanimous vote of the Directors. Their 
names are Nichols, Carey and Morgan. This is 
a commendable action of the Board as far as it gees 
but it wilt be useless unless followed up by a strict 
scrutiny into all the regulations of the line, and 
the enforcement of stringent rules for the future. 
The Directors themselves are the men who should 
be held responsible for such accidents. 


Gen. Taylor’s Charger— Old Whitey .— 
Among other attractions of the Kossuth procession 
and tliat not the least, was the old white charger 
rode by Gen. Taylor during the Mexican war.— 
He was harnessed to a light wagon, and decorated 
with ro etts and a rich velvet, cloth, edged with 
ilver, bearing the initials T. E. J., Ihose of the 
present owner. The old charger looked well, and 
seemed nearly as spirited as when ho bore the 
hero of Buena Vista through the dangers of the 
battle field. 


Kossuth and the Sabbath.— The Evening 
Mirnr says: “During Sunday afternoon, great 
numbers of persons were loitering in front of the 
Irving House, and admiring the flags, banners, 
and transparent pictures with which the front is 
decorated. The Magyar gave notice to his atten¬ 
dants that he would not, on any account, receive 
company, and no persons were introduced to him 
while he remained at his Hotel.” 


Price of Ihe Rural New-Yorker. 


We continue to receive inquiries in regard to the 
terms of the New-Yorker. It is impossible to 
reply fully to such letters—giving, in detail, tho 
reasons why this paper cannot be afforded at as 
low a price as some others—and hence refer all 
to the first article on 6th page of our paper of 
Dec. 4. 

So far as we have ascertained, however, our 
readers generally are satisfied with the price of the 
paper, and consider it (as it is,) cheaper than the 
monthlies, and decidedly preferable to the trashy 
literary weeklies. And there are so many kind 
friends determined that the Rural shall be tri¬ 
umphantly sustained, that we confidently antici¬ 
pate a very large increase of subscribers dating 
tho winter. Among many, encouraging letters 
just received, we take the liberty of copying the 
following in this connection: 

-, Oswego Co., Dec. 8 « 1851. 

Mr. Moore— Dear Sir: —1 was much pleased 
with the Editorial in the New-Yorker of Dec. 
4th, headed, “Our next Volume—improvement 
—Terms, &c.” If you have any extra numbers 
of that date to spare, I wish you would send me 
a few copies for dislriublion. i think that some 
of those good farmers, who want to take but one 
paper, and want to g< t that l'or one dollar —men 
who, though independent, “ cannot afford to take 
a paper, because it costs so much”—those who 
“ cannot farm it now half as well as they know 
how,” and “ don’t see why one paper can’t be 
afforded as cheap as another”—I ilunk such men 
o :glit to know why the Rural New-Yorkercr!!- 
not be atlorded as cheap as some others tnev are 
always ready lo name. The object, of some men 
appears to be to j>et the greatest amount of paper, 
at the cheapest rate—not thinking of the “tracks” 
that may have been made by the printer—wheth¬ 
er there is one atom of common sense, of useful 
information; an original, sound, practical idea is 
not wliat they seek to know. It is the size of the 
paper, not the contents —the price, not the worth, 
which they investigate. 

The New-Yorker is certainly the paper. No 
man who receives ami reads it two months will 
want to part with it, if ho is a man of reflection— 
a seeker alter knowledge. A good newspaper is 
one of the strong chords which binds together the 
family circle of the intelligent farmer or mechauic. 
There is an attraction where newspapers arff The 
variety—wit and humor—enigmas, &.c., for the 
young people,— “curiosities” in the “Ladies 
Museum”—the “lessons lor young ladies,” and 
occasionally one for young gents in “The Sketch 
Book ’—the Educational, Biographical, Poetical, 
Congressional, Agricultural, Horticultural, Me¬ 
chanical, Domestic and News departments, &c.— 
present a variety for matured and thinking minds, 
rarely to be found in any paper, but which can be 
found in the Rural New-Yorker. 

In the social and family circle, il is not only cal¬ 
culated to enrich and store the mind with knowl¬ 
edge, but the attractive character of some of its 
departments, is calculated to create a desire, and 
habit of reading in the younger portion of a family, 
and in this way renders services of more than 
double tho value, that the amount of subscription 
possibly could in any other manner. The reflec¬ 
tion that by aiding in augmenting the circulation 
of the New-Yorker, one can increase the happi¬ 
ness of those around him—lender home a delight, 
and aid in the develupament of mind, and of Na¬ 
ture, — should be a stimulus to all its friends toacL 
Yours truly, c. d. b. 


Honors to the Memory oe a Young Lady.— 
Miss Septima Fogg, daughter of the Hon. F. B. 
Fogg, Siate Senator from Davidson Co., Tenn., 
died at Nashville on tho 28t!i of October. She was 
the grand-daughter of Edward Rutledge and Ar¬ 
thur Middleton, two of tho signers of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and was greatly admired 
for her intellectual, moral and personal accom¬ 
plishments. In token of respect for herself and 
father, both Houses of Ihe Tennessee .Legislature 
adjourned to attend her funeral. This is an honor 
we have never known paid before to the memory 
of any young lady. 

Close of N wigation.— The river may now be 
considered as closed for the season, the ice being 
too formidable for the passage of boats,which have 
all become disabled, to attempt getting through it. 
We understand that our shippers will make no 
more attempts to send merchandize bv tho river 
route, but the freights on tow boats will be dis¬ 
charged and sent forward by railroad. —Albany 
Atlas, 12 tli. 


Important from California.— A letter from 
California states distinctly that the object of a largo 
company of emigrants who recently left fur tiie 
Sandwich Islands, is to establish a Republican 
Slate there. 

To this end a Constitution had been formed in 
San Francisco prior to their departure, containing 
a clause providing for the introduction of slavery. 

Kossuth’s Return to Europe. —The distin¬ 
guished Hungarian has declined an invitation to 
attend the Celebration of the New England Soci¬ 
ety, on the 22d inst. lie declared that it was tiis 
intention to stop in this country no longer than the 
end of January, and bis dutios would prevent his 
stopping till tho time of the celebration in New 
York. 


MARRIED. 

In Clarkson, on ihe Dth ult., by Rev. It. S. Goodman, 
Mr. HENRY BRYAN, of Newfane, and Miss ELIZA P. 
WILLIAMS, of the same place. 

On the 23th ult., by the same, Mr. FRANKLIN MYERS 
and LEE PARISH, both of Clarkson, 

In Bloomfield, Nov. 26th, by the Rev. G. W. Fisher* 
Mr. AUGUSTUS MARKHAM, of Avon, and Miss L. 
PAR.UKLC, of tho former place. 

In Ontario, Wayne eo. on the 13th of November, by 
Win H. Mathewson, Esq Mr. EMANUEL WILL1TS, of 
Penfield, and Miss JULIA A. HATCH, of the former 
place. By the same, in Walworth, on tiie 22d of Nov 
Mr. EDWARD W. SMITH, of Walworth, and Miss 
SARAH VANE, of the tame place. 


A Wife Wanted! 

cpHE advertiser, aged 25, having lately commenced 
.1 farming, and possessing in property and stock, © 3 ,- 
006 to ®4,Util), is desirous of uniting with a young lady of 
amiable, affectionate and obliging i isposition. Should 
this meet the eye of one who possesses the above qualifi¬ 
cations and a few thousand dollars, she may, by replying 
to this, find one wiio will strive to make her happy and 
comfortable in the married state. 

Communications addressed to ALPHA, Rural New 
Yorker Office, will hi received with strict integrity, honor 
and secrecy. 

Monroe Co., Dec. 15, 1851. 103wl* 

Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, 

Sf©lt STEAM WATER AND GAS. 

T IIE Subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large as¬ 
sortment of Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, which 
he will sell or put up,on the most reasonable terms. Build¬ 
ings heated by steam or hot water on the most correct 
principles, and warranted. 

All orders addressed to me will lie promptly attended 
to. Shop next door East of the Advertiser office, Ex¬ 
change Place, Rochester, N. Y 
lU3-5twc* WALTER M. TOMPKINS. 


Cljt J&Qlk t\ss. 


Rural New-Yorker Office, / 
Rochester, Dec. 17, 1851. j 

FLOUR—Flour firm at our last quotations but tends 
upwards. 

GRAIN—There has been but little doing in the wheat 
market, we hear of no sales of wheat in large quantities, 
but notice a letter inquiry. The mills have generally 
finished up their business. Parcels in the street readily 
demand 874c. Corn is in demand at50(353c. Oats arc 
also wanted at 31c. Barley finds a ready sale for malting 
at from 65 to 07c. 

PROVISIONS—Pork varies from day to day. Choice 
lots of dressed hogs bring $5,50. There is a good deal do¬ 
ing in the way of exportation. Butter and Cheese as be¬ 
fore quoted. 

POULTRY in plentiful supply, and shipments arc be¬ 
ing made to other places. No change in quotations. 

HAY—Hay comes in pretty freely, and may be quoted 
at from $8 to © 11 per ton. 

WOOD is plenty in our streets, and brings Lorn ©4 to 
©4,50. 

WOOL—Same as last week. 

SHEEP PELTS—374'38?4. Lamb skins 18(338c. 

FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cents. 

ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bhl.©4.00(34,50 Butter, lb.12(310c 

Pork, mess.15,00(a) 15,50 Cheese, lb.54(30c 

Do. cwt .5,00(35,50 poultry. 

Beef, cwt.3,50(34,25 Turkeys, lb.7(3Sc 

Do. bbl incss.11,00(311,50 Chickens.5(364 

Lard, tried.8(39c seeds. 

Do. leaf.7c Clover, bu. . . .©5,00(5)5,50 

ilains, smoked.8(394c Timothy.1,50(5)2,50 

Shoulders, do.7(3*c Flax.1,25(5)1,50 

Potatoes, bu. 37£(5)50c | sundries. 

'. ' ‘ .©6,50(5)0 

3,50(5)3,75 
. 1,00(5)1,124 
5)50 
.024 


GRAIN. 


Whitefisb, bbl.... 

Wheat, bu. 

.. .85(3874 . 

Codfish, cwt. . ..: 

Corn,.. 

.. .5t)(353c 

Salt, bhl. 1 , 

Buckwheat. 


Apples, bu. 

Rye. 

. .624(369 

4)o. dried. 




Barley. 

. 65(367c 

Beans, bu. 

HIDES. 

| 

Hay, ton. 

Slaughter, cwt... 
Calf, lb . . .. 

.3,50(34,00 

Wood, hard,cord. 

... .8(3 MIC 

Do. soft, . . . . 

Sheep Pelts. 

. .374(3874 

Wool, lb. 

Lamb skins. . . . 

. . J 8(3(foe 

Flour barrels. . .. 



.28(5)32 

New York Market 

NEW YORK, Dec. 13, 7 PM—ASHES—Market^tra- 
dy at the recent advance in Pearls. Sales I j0. Pots quiet 
at4 87a9L Sales 25 Mils. 

FLOUR, &c.—There Is less doing in the low grades of 
S'ate and Western. Steady receipts by railroad Little 
inquiry for export and the east. Canadian firm and inac¬ 
tive at ihe improved prices of yesterday. Sales only 600 
bbis t Isai 25 in bond Sales of domestic reach 5,000 bbl 
at 4 37ait for common to straight State, 4 44a50 for fa¬ 
vorite to choice State, 4 87al 56 for mixed to fancy Mi.-hi- 
gnn, Indiana, Ouio and Wisconsin Cornmeal dull at 3 12 
a3 111 for Jersey. 

GRAIN—There is a good home and eastern trade de¬ 
mand for domestic Wheat at enhanced prices. Holders 
are not offering. Tendency is stdl up. Good demand for 
exi ort at Better prices. Sales 7,700 bu white Southern at 
99 afloat,and 101 delivered; 4,800 bu white Caimdi.au 94, 
and 1500 bu red L 1, private terms Oats in good demand 
38a40 for Jersey. Barley dull at80a83. Corn ste dy and 
in good demand and limited supply. Sales 12,0. 0 bu at 
62a 3 for Western mixed m store and delivered at 62 for 
new Jersoy white, 63 for ditto yellow, 63a64 for northern 
do. 

PROVISIONS—Little inquiry for pork; supply increas¬ 
ing daily and is largely in ex css of the demand and mar¬ 
ket favors the buyer, sales 3 Obis in lots 15al5 12 for old 
mess; 15 25 for new d<; 14 fnrnew prime; I t 62 for old do; 
and 15 for new prime mess; beef abundant but holders are 
firm at the advance; demand fair; sab s 650 bis at Sal 1 for 
mess; 4a5 25 for prime; lard firm; sales 100 bis iff”; and 
300 kegs SiiatiX for western; and 9.4*94 for city; butter in 
fair demand and firm: Ohio I Ial3; State 12al8." 

COTTON—21)00 bales have changed liamIs to day at full 
prices. 

Albany Market. 

ALBANY, Dec. 15.—There is a moderate local and 
Eastern demand for Flour, and the market is firm. The 
sales ill the aggregate reach .‘ 00 bills art 23(d>4 37 for good 
state and Michigan; 1 37a4 50 for pure Genesee; 450.5)®5 
for fancy; and $5@:> 50 for extra Genesee. 

Grain—Nothing has transpired in Wheat. A sale of 
3,300 bu C iyug.i Bariev, in store, was made at 77, and 800 
bu fair four rowed at 79. Corn is in good demand for the 
East, and the market is firm. We notice sales of 2 7 0 bn 
Western mixed, delivered at Schenectady, at 53, and 1,800 
Undo, delivered at the Bos on depot, at 69. In Rye and 
Oats nothing lias transpired. 

Provisions—Pork is firm and in moderate request at for¬ 
mer prices; dressed hogs arc steady with sales 300 at 5 37 
for soft, and $ 616 12 for good to choice lots. Butter and 
Cheese are unchanged. 

Wool—There is a fair inquiry for fleece and pulled and 
holders in viewed' the improving demand, are very firm. 
We notice a sale of 5,00 lbs pulled onp.t. For this de¬ 
scription we quote 30a35 as the range. [Jour. 

Buffalo Market. 

BUFFALO, Dec. 15 —There is no change to nolire in 
the market fir Four: demand fair for tiie local trade and 
holders firm at 3,50@3 75 for good to choice and fancy 

r mils Mich agn, Ohio ami Indiana. The stock of Wheat 
is very small and lioldrs firm at 77c for Michigan. Corn 
belli at 46ra)48c. Sales only in a retail way. Clover Seed 
very scarce and dear, held at 5 50. Timothy se’ls at 1 71(5) 
$ 2 . Flax steady at 1 25. Provisions quiet Mess Pork 
1 i 50; dressed hogs 5 25(5)5 75, according to quality. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 8 .—At Washington Yard — 900 
beeves, (250 from the South and the balance from this 
Siam.) Demand lair. Prices ranged at from ©6,00(5)8,00 
per cwt. 

At Browning’s—Offered, 05 Cows and Calves, and 4, 
000 Sheep an 1 Lambs. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at from ©10,15,32(5)32,50. 

Sheep—Sales at from ©1,50 to 2,374, 4,87.4(35. Lambs 
©1,00 In 2(33,50; left over 700. 

At Chamberlain’s—At market 500 Beef Cattle offered._ 

Prices ranging at from ©0 to 0,50(38. 

5u Cows and Calves — Sales at from ©23, to 27(34 '. 

Sheep and Lambs—2,500 offered; sales Sheep at from 
©1,25 to 251 ) 3 ,50; Lambs ©1,50 to 2,75(33,50. 4i>0 left over. 

Cambridge Cattle Market. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 10.—At market, 975 Cattle, about 
600 Beeves, and 375 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 
cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. ’ 

Prices—Market Beet—Extra ©6,25 per cwt.; urst quality 
© 6 ,Ou; second do. ©5,50; third do. ©a; ordinary ©1(34,50. 

Hides—4,5) per cwt. 

Tallow— ©5. 

Pelts—G24c(3®l. 

Calf skins 7(38c. 

Veal Calves, ©4(3G. 

Stores—Working oxen—©08. 75, 84,95(3125. 

Cows and Calves—©22, 28, 30, 35, 40(350. 

Yearlings, $8(314. 

Two years old, ©14(327. 

Three years old, ©19(336. 

Sheep and Lambs—3,471 at market. 

Prices— Extra, ©3,50, 4(35. By lot, ©1,50, 1,67,2,11, 
2,50(32,67. 

Swine—125. By lot 44c. 

Remarks-The market is firm at above quotations. II 
will be seen that the stock of cattle is light, althougn the 
quality is good; 700 Sheep driven to Brighton last week, 
sold for 78c per head. The sale not reported. 

125 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 01 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, 
sheep, horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cuttle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Dec. II.—At market 750 beef cattle, 3)0 
stores, 21 pairs working oxen, 47 cows and calves, 3,- 
0. 0 sheep and lambs, and 090 swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra, ©6,5 ; first quality, © 6 ; 2d 
do, ©5,75; 3d do, © 1 ( 34 , 75 . 

Stores—Yearlings, none. 

Two years old, ©13(328. 

Three years old, ©19(330. 

Working Oxen—©60, 65, 70, 8?(395. 

Cows and Calves- ©21, 25, 28, 30(335. 

Sheep and Lambs—©1,37, 1,50(33; extra at ©3, 3,50(34. 

Swine—lj(35c- retail 5(364c Fat bogs, of which there 
were of the above reported 200, at 4|c. 
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A WEEKLY 

DESIGNED FOR B0 

11 PROGRESS AND 

i ltF. Rural New-') oRKF.it for 1852, will exhibit some “ progress and improvement’ 
Contexts and Appearance. The Proprietor is determined not only to maintain the high reputoS? 
of the paper, hut to introduce such improvements ns must increase its popularity and useful 
ness — and make it, in fact, what it is so generally pronounced by its Readers and the Press " 

THE BEST RURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL IN AMERICA! 

To accomplish this object, Time, Labor and Money will be freely and cheerfully expended." 
New Type, and other material, pnpor,'&c., to match, will enable us to “get up” the Third Volume 
in a most attractive and presentable style. In typography, illustrations, &c., we hope to surpass 
our previous efforts,-and ad similar journals. In this, as in other respects, our motto is “ Excelsior.” 
Each number will be neatly printed, and 

EMBELLISHED V/ITH BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS! 

' Rut the Contents are most important, and here our greatest care will be bestowed. Guided 
by past experience,—catering for, and stimulated by the approval of increasing thousands pf readers — 
the Editors will labor more earnestly than over before to make the New-Yorker a Reliable Guide 
on the important Practical Subjects discussed in its pages — to fill its miscellaneous departments 
with a choice and interesting variety, and yet keep the entire paper free from anything injurious 
to MIND ou morals. The paper will also be enriched with practical essays and literary articles 
from a large corps of contributors and correspondents, (not unknown to the reading public.) men and 
wivMF N of the right stamp, who are capable of adding interestand value to the pages of any publication. 
Indeed, we are resolved to spare no reasonable effort to render each number Useful, Pure, Inter¬ 
esting and Attractive — to make the Rural, in truth, 

A MODEL HOME NEWSPAPER, FOR THE MILLION! 

And mir readers need not be reminded that we perform all vve promise — and generally with interest. 

In order to enhance its value, each of the various Departments of the Rural will receive duo 

care and attention. After filling up the Practical, Instructive and Miscellaneous Pages_in which 

each reader may find something adapted to his or her taste —we shall briefly post up to the moment 
of going to press, 

THE LATEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Including a synopsis of all important events, Congressional Proceedings, and Reports of the Grain 
Provision and Cattle Markets, ike. — thus making it the most complete Agricultural Family’ 
Literary and General Newspaper published in this Country. Remember the New-Yorker runs 
counter to the trashy, immoral, so-called cheap literary and family papers — that it excludes all 
vulgarity, profanity and quackery — and embraces as great a variety of useful and interesting reading 
matter as is usually given in several ordinary papers. Rear in mind also, that it is not a monthly of 
twelve issues yearly, but J 

A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY, OF FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS! 

And gives the proceedings at State and County Fairs, 1 i:d similar agricultural intelligence, weeks 
and even mouths (in some instances.) in advance of the monthly journals. 

In conclusion, our best endeavors will, as heretofore, be devoted to the work of furnishing such 
a paper as will prove acceptable to the progressive, moral, right-thinking portion of community. 
And we again invite all who approve its character and objects, to lend their kind offices by introducing 
the Rural to notice and support in their respective localities. Though our main reliance is upon 
the merits of the paper itself, we offer in the annexed Premium List, liberal inducements to all 
disposed to aid in extending its circulation. 

TERMS, IN ADVANC'D — TWO OOL.IjA.RS A YEAR. 

To Clubs and AgentsThree Copies, one year, for ©5-Six copies for ©10-Ten copies tor ©15- 
Twenty Copies for ©25, and any additional number at the same rata. Six month subscriptions in 
proportion. Names ef subscribers written on the papars, if desired, however large the club 
To accommodate subscribers, club papers will be sent to different post-offices. 

Subscribe Early ! Remember that our terms are in advance — and that at the expiration of 
the lime paid for, the papjr is stopped, unless the subscription is renewed. Those who wish to begin 

with the new year and volume, snould subscribe or renew at once, to secure the first number_and 

if agents will forward early, it will enable us to judge in regard to the edition thatmav be necessary 

j£gT Subscription money, propcily enclosed, may be sent by mail at our risk. 

November, 1851. Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW AND LARGER PREMIUMS —FOR 1852! 

The large aud rapidly increasing circulation of the Rural New-Yorker induces the proprietor 
Id make still greater exertions to furnish the best Agricultural and Family Newspaper in America. 
lie is also -disposed to "amply remunerate all who may have the kindness to aid in extending its cir¬ 
culation and usefulness, by briugi. g the paper to notice and support in their various localities. Sat¬ 
isfied with offering more liberal inducements than any ether agricultural publisher, he invite 
ntieutiou to the following 

Premiums for Subscribers to Vol. Ill, 1852. 


your 


To the person or .persons who shall send us the greatest 
number of yearly subscribers<to the Rural New-Yorker 
C r.mi auy one town, in proportion to its population, 
(according to the U. 8 . Census,) previous to ihe 1st of May, 

I 8 .> 2 , forwarding payment according to our terms, WK 
WILD SEND THE NUMBER OF GOBIES SO OR¬ 
DERED ANOTHER YEAR, FREE OF CHARGE! 

1st. To tho person sending ns the greatest number of 
yearly subscribers (six mouth subscriptions to be counted 
proportionally,) within the period above specified, and for¬ 
warding payment according to our terms, we will give a 
Premium of FORTY DOLLARS, in C.VSll ! 

2nd. To the person sending the next (second) greatest 
number, within same period, and ou like conditions, we 
will give THIRTY DOLLARS, payable in BOOKS or 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, as preferred. ' 

3 d. To the person sending us tho next (third) greatest 
•li mill er, as above, we will give TWENTY DOLLARS, 
in BOOKS or IMPLEMENTS. 

4 th. To the person sending the next (fourth) greatest 
number, as above, we will give FIFTEEN DOLLARS in 
Books or Implements. 

5th. To the person sending us the next (fifth) greatest 
number, as alxjve, we will give TWELVE DOLLARS in 
Books or Implements. 

6 th To the person sending the next (sixth) greatest num¬ 
ber, as above, we will give EIGHT DOLLARS in Books. 

7 th To the per so a sending the next (seventh) greatest 
number, FIVE DOLLARS in Books. 

8 th. 9th. 10th, 11th aEd 12th. To each of the five per¬ 
sons sendiug us the next ( 8 th, 9th, loth, 11 tli, and 12th,) 
greatest number, THREE DOLLARS in Books. 

|The Books and Implements to be such as may be se¬ 
lected by t!>e persons entitled, j 

PREMIUMS TO TOWN CLUBS'! 

In order to aid in establishing Town Agricultural Li¬ 
braries we make the following offer to 'i ovvu Ulubs or 
Societies (not competing for our oth„r premiums) whose 
objects tire the promotion of improvement m Agriculture, 
Horticulture, &c. 

;st. We will give a Library worth TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS to the Society sending us tiie greatest number 
of subscribers within the period and ou the conditions 
above specified. 

2nd. FIF TEEN DOLLARS, in Library Books, to the 
Society sending us the second greatest number, as above. 

3d. TEN DOLLARS, in like manner, to the Society 
sending us the third greatest number, as above. 

Wo shall keep a correct accouut ef llitt subscribers 
sent us by individuals and Town Societies. After the first 
ol February, we will publish as often as once a month, un¬ 
lit May, a l;stof the principal eonqietitors ,ti tiie order in 
which they may stand. The premiums will I e announced 
as soo i niter the first of May as possible—probably the 
second week—and paid ou the order of those entitled. 


JANUARY PREMIUMS; 

1st We will give TEN DOLLARS in < 'ash. to the per¬ 
son who sends us the greatest number of subscribers be- 
Iweeu.'bis date and the first Of January, 1852. 


2nd. SEVEN DOLLARS, in books, to the perscnEeod- 
ing the second greatest number as above. 

• 3, 1; ' MREE DOLLARS, in Books, to the person send- 
in fi third greatest uumber as above. 

£ui^ Persons competing for these premiums must mail 
their orders on or before ttie 31st of December ensuing.— 

1 hey will also bear in mind that the oilier large prizes (ex¬ 
cept those to 'I own Clubs,) are ope.i to them. 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS! 

i o those who do not compete for any of the preceding 
we oiler the lollowing liberal Specific Premiums: 

For a remittance ot ©2, within the time above specified 
we will send the New-Yorker one year, and a volume ot 
the Gen. farmer tor either 1849, ’48, ’47 ’46 or ’45, stitched 
and bound suitable lor mailing—or, if preferred, a volume 
ot the Wool Grower lorciiher 4849, 1850 or 1851. 

For .©5, as above, three copies of the New-Yorker, and 
two volumes of the Farmer or Wool Grower. 

For ©16, six copies of the New-Yorker, and anextra 
copy, and a vol. of either Ihe Farmer or Wool Grower. 

For $15, ten copies of the New- Yorker, and an extra 
■copy, and two volumes of either Wool Grower or Farmer 
Agriculture! G aco «' oi Rodgers’ Scientific 

I or a remittance for 30 subscribers, or over, according 
to our terms, we will give an extra copy of the Reuu„ 
Barry s ou 1 homos’ Fruit Book, Rodgers’ Scientific Aeri- 

uv! t R re ' a i ml of Fa «“« r ° r VVool Grower—or, a copy 
tiie Rural and #3 in such Books as may be preferred. 

To every person remitting for 50 subscribers, or over 
ol ' WEBSTER’S UNA¬ 
BRIDGED DIG UuNARY (a ©6 work,)—or the same 
amount m such Books as may be preferred. 

t f In order that Post-Masters, Local Agents, subscri- 
licrs and Olliers may have a fair and equal chance to ob¬ 
tain the Iremiuins, traveling agents, post-riders,and res- 
idents ol Rochester are not included in our oilers. 

All competitors for Premiums are expected to adhere 
strictly to the following 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Two Dollars a Year. Three Copies, one year, 
; or Six Copies for ©10—Ten Copies for ©15— 
Twenty Copies for ©25, and any additional nunr 
ber at the same rate. Six month subscriptions 
in proportion. Names of subscribers written on 
th papers, if fftsired, however large the club. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number. Those 
who wish to begin with the new volume, should send in 
their -orders at once to secure the first number; and if 
agents generally will remit early, it will enable us to judge 
ui regard to the edition that may be necessary. 

O'"” Specimen numbers, prospectuses, &c., furnished 
free to all disposed to compete for our Premiums, or lend 
a portion ot influence in behalf of the paper. Subscrip- 
gioii money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 

Address to D. D T K00RE, 

November 1, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. 


DITCH AM UVJLL, FOR SALE. 

T HE Subscriber offers for sale a full-blood Durham 
Bull, three years old, from the herd of Mr. Beck, of 
Wyoming county. For price, and oilier particulars, ap¬ 
ply to, or address, G. WING, 

Dec. 15,1851. [103w3*J Nunda, Liv. Co., N. Y. 

We say again, this Rural New-Yorker is as interesting 
a paper as can lie found in the State cr Union. This is no 
puff but our real sentiment, and expressed because it is 
justly demanded.—Sackctt’s Harbor Observer. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS, 

Moore’sRural New-Yorker. —Itiswi'h pleasure that 
we call the attention of those who wish a most excellent 
paper, to this publication*. On the f inn, in the family, or 
even in the school room, it will tiold a |io.-ition as a jour¬ 
nal of a high order. It is chiefly directed to the agricultu¬ 
ral interest, but is an admirable general anil family news¬ 
paper. It is conducted with enterprise and ability—ever 
filled with the best of matter both useful aud entertaining. 
—Cayuga Chief. 

This is a large and highly talented weekly journal, pub¬ 
lished at Roche ter, N. Y. it is printed in quarto form, 
on tine paper, and vve think that no paper in the State sur¬ 
passes it in mechinical execution. It is a cheerful, com¬ 
panionable, instructive and interesting home caper, and 
lias a real worth and worthiness that should gain for it a 
wide circulation.—Mpditia Citizen. 

We are glad to learn that the proprietor’s efforts to pub¬ 
lish one of the best family agricultural papers in the world, 
are duly appreciated by the public, and that it has a large 
circulation. With its beautiful typographical appearance 
and excellent matter, both original and selected, it is with 
us a peculiar favorite, which we cannot well dispense 
with.—Marshall (Mich.) Statesman. 

A deservedly popular journal. As a family,agricultu¬ 
ral, educational and literary periodical it can hardly be 
surpassed.—Canada Christian Advocate. 


Moore s Rural New-Yorker is a beautifully embel- 
It hed and richly filled Agricultural, Horticultural, and Pic 
tonal weekly journal. It enjoys a wide circulation.- 
[Roch. Daily American. 

We know of no weekly in New York conducted with 
so much talent, and such a versatility of talent too. * * 
In short Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is human lips 
“ right out,” from beginning to end, and its literary merit! 
are ot tire most exalted kind.—American Miller. 

The Rural New-Yorker published at Rochester, N 
Y., by our friend Mr. Moore, we consider the best agri¬ 
cultural newspaper in America—Ladies’ Repository, 
Cincinnati. 

It is every way worthy the'unexampled success wtiicf 
has attended its publication. As an agricultural journal 
it is not excelled—Utica Tetotaller. 

To farmers and mechanics, and indeed to nil classes 
and occupations, its columns afford a fund of reading ol 
the utmost value. It is worthy of an extended circulation 
—Christian Ambassador. 

We have been a faithful reader of the closing volume, 
and must say that we know of no paper which comes 
nearer to our ideal of what a Rural and Family papei 
should be, than the “Rural New-Yorker.”—[Adrian 
(Mich.) Watch Tower. 1 

Mr. Moore gets up the best paper of its class in the 
Uniou — Chardon (O.) Democrat. 
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RE’S RURAL NEW-YO'lt KER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


dess beauty is an angel spell 


in my inmost soul a gentle name 


Of love—of more than love, enkindleth well. 


And that sublimity I learned of thee, 


Yet dwells within me—leaves my spirit tree 


To soar unfettered in immensity 


Cling to my soul, and upward help to soar 


My sense, and eartliincss, to triumph o’er 


O glorious memories, forevermore: 


[Written for the Rural New-Yorker.J 

HONESTY, THE BEST l'OI.lCY. 

BY S. FURMAN. 

Mr. Morey, once the owner of a large 
mercantile establishment in one of the 
Eastern States, was a man of eccentric 
habits—unique in his personal appearance 
—self-willed and obstinate; though gener¬ 
ous and obliging to the more unfortunate 
of his fellow men. He entertained a high¬ 
er regard for truth and honesty than is 
generally possessed by persons of his pur 
suits—indeed lie loved the truth—and hon¬ 
ored the heart that bowed only at the 
shrine of truth. Yet, like too many of 
our fallen race, he labored under the con¬ 
viction that true dignity, truth and honesty, 
were ir.c mpatible with poverty — that ex¬ 
cellence of character could be found only in 
the higher walks of life—indeed, like the 
Pharisees, he thought no good thing could 
come out of Nazareth. 

But we will select one instance in Mr. 
Morey’s history, more directly to the point 

— and which will serve in some degree to 
illustrate the virtue indicated by our title 

— Honesty, the best policy. 

Charles Wilber and Henry Hawks were 
clerks in Mr. Morey’s establishment; both 
active, intelligent young men—the former 
the son of a poor widow —the latter, of a 
respectable rumseller. Charles by a pious 
mother, had been early taught the great 
secret of success in life was to be honest, 
and under the magic and mighty influence 
of this simple determination, lie could bear 
onward in his trials and conflicts with the 
world, with an assurance of victory.— 
“ Honesty is the best policy!” says the 
proverb. Dear reader, reflect on its mighty 
import! Is that your motto? Is the sen¬ 
timent inscribed on your heart? If so, the 
present and the fulure will prove your life 
a blessing, for the revelations of time and 
the retributions of eternity will alike re¬ 
ward you. 

Henry, though born and educated in 
higher life, from the peculiar “ bent of the 
twig,” was inclined to be less particular in 
his dealings with himself, and with the 
world. He thought Charles fanatical, big¬ 
oted and superstitious in the observance of 
his “ cherished virtues,” and assured him 
that he would never gain a competence by 
such a tedious process, nor get to himself a 
name by such a course of conduct. But 
Charles, true to the dignity of man and 
the teachings of Christianity, “ turned nei¬ 
ther to the right nor (o the left,” but kept 
his way, endeavoring both by precept and 
example, fo convince his companion that 
such a course only was safe. His favorite 
maxim was, 

“ Tall trees from little acorns grow,” 
and he might have added, 

“ Large sins from little errors flow.” 

Henry, from the known respectability of 
his parents, was esteemed a more “ promis¬ 
ing ” youth, and more likely to distinguish 
himself in fashionable society. He was af¬ 
fable and kind—his deportment graceful 
and genteel—indeed he put on all the ex¬ 
ternal airs of a gentleman, yet the princi¬ 
pal ingredient in a young man’s character, 
that which should shine most conspicuous, 
was wanting. He was the old man’s fa¬ 
vorite, however, and admitted to peculiar 
privileges. Charles saw the distinction 
made between Henry and himself, and 
grieved, though “not as one without hope” 
—for he trusted in the integrity of his own 
heart, assured that virtue would have its 
reward. He knew too well the reason of 
this preference for Henry to feel at all 
alarmed in view of his own future success 
and safety. Alice Morey—the beautiful 
and accomplished Alice —had also made 
a distinction; but adversely to the wishes 
of her parents. Charles was the favored 
one. Henry perceived that he had not 
secured her affections—beautiful and en¬ 
chanting as was the lovely Alice, he was 
not, as he could wish, the object of her 
love. He suspected the truth, and sought 
to remove the only obstacle in his path to 
beauty and fortune—Charles Wilber. The 
latter loved her person, the former her 
personal 


Various reports were circulated, of which 
the subject. One thing after 
trifling value was missed from 
ut no one suspected either of 
Some evil one was evidently 
fought slow and progressive was 
trpment of his plans. A valua- 
;old watch was next taken from the 
counting room. This naturally created 
considerable sensation in the family, and an 
uneasiness in the minds of the clerks^st 
they should be suspected, and sufft.T«m,e 
old man’s merciless revenge. Both me 
clare.d their innocence in the most positive 
and expressed a wish that the 
thief might be brought to justice, which 
would relieve them of even a shadow of a 
censure. Still Mr. Morey had a slight con- 
iction that cither Charles or Henry, or 
b )th, knew where the watch had gone, be¬ 
ing confident that no other persons had ac¬ 
cess to his room; and in order to test more 
fully between the two, offered three thou¬ 
sand dollars and the hand of his daughter 
to the innocent one, provided his innocence 
and the other’s guilt could be established. 
Some days afterwards the following mys¬ 
terious note, which appeared to throw much 
light on the subject, was picked up in front 
of Mr. M.’s store: 

“ R. P. Dear Sir:—You will please meet 
me at the corner of S. and N. streets next 
Monday evening and get the watch, &c., 
for I have no place to keep them. If a 
search should be made, they will surely be 
found. Yours, &c., 

-Sept. 9, 18—.” C. W. 

This was enough. The widow’s son was 
immediately arrested and put upon trial; 
but as nothing positive could be proved 
against him,* was acquitted. Mr. Morey, 
however, was fully satisfied in his own 
mind that Charles was the thief. He 
therefore received his cruel censure, while 
Henry was triumphantly declared to be the 
innocent man, to whom would be fulfilled 
1 is employer’s promise. 

Charles mourned over the lo<s of his 
situation ; but this was nothing. His ban¬ 
ishment from the presence of her he in¬ 
tended to have made his bride was of great¬ 
er moment; but the reproach thus brought 
upon his name—the foul blot upon his 
character was more than he could bear. 
He mourned in solitude over the depravity 
of the heart that could thus consign him to 
such unlimited disgrace. But such is life. 
His only consolation was a conscious inno¬ 
cence, and f iough doomed for a season to 
suffer the bitter curse of falsehood, yet, 
when the pure light of Truth should shine 
out from beneath the clouds of slander, his 
character would be placed in a purer light. 

After a few weeks search, Charles suc¬ 
ceeded in finding a situation, in a distant 
part of the city, where he soon won the 
respect and confidence of his employers. 

— A year had passed. Great prepara- 
rations were making for the marriage of 
Henry Hawks, with the heroine of our 
story. The old gentleman was of course, 
delighted at the prospect; while the old 
lady was in ecstacies over the defeat of the 
poor widow’s son. The affianced bride sat 
tremblingly awaiting her appointed hour- 
pensive and thoughtful—yet no less beau¬ 
tiful than ever. One after another entered 
the room, and cast about an inquiring look; 
silence pervaded the assembly, save now 
and then a whisper, which bespoke the un¬ 
easiness and anxiety of the guests. “ Why 
don’t he come?” “I wonder what keeps 
him ?” “ Where can he be staying?” and 

other like expressions might be heard to 
escape the lips of the anxious ones; all im¬ 
patient to witness the interesting ceremony 
that should give to the favorite Henry his 
merited reward. 

Hark! A carriage stops at the door.— 
All are eager to catch the first glimpse of 
the person and his interesting charge.— 
“They have come!” “They have come,” 
was repeated through the spacious apart¬ 
ment—“ They are here — they are here.” 
The two persons were immediately conduct¬ 
ed to the room where sat the blushing, 
beauliful Alice, who sprang forward at a 
bound and stood beside her own favorite 
lover, Charles Wilber, while the parson 
pronounced them “ husband and wife,” be¬ 
fore her parents had time to interdict their 
union. 

A few words of explanation, and we have 
done. Some months after the watch was 
missing, Henry Hawks was seen through 
the office window, the shutter being imper¬ 
fectly closed, to take from his trunk and 
examine successively, a fine gold watch, a 
bracelet, and several othey articles of value, 
and carefully re-place them. This fact was 
communicated to Alice. She listened with 
interest and emotion to the description given 
of the articles, for she knew some of them 
to be her father’s; and charged her inform¬ 
er accordingly, to keep it a profound secret 
till such time as she herself should make 
it known. She afterwards agreed with the 
sheriff to arrest Henry Hawks on a certain 
day—the day appointed for their marriage, 
when he would be at home in a distant part 
of the city, preparing for the event; and 
bring him the next day into court for ex¬ 
amination. He obeyed her instructions to 
the letter—and the exiled clerk appeared 
with the parson as above, according to their 


mutual and special agreement, and fulfilled 
his engagement with the fair young Alice. 

The parson proved to be Alice’s inform¬ 
ant, who was liberally rewarded by her 
father. The watch, <&c, were found in 
Henry’s possession; and the mysterious 
note, signed “C. W.” proved to be in his 
hand-writing. 

It need scarcely be added that Henry 
and Charles both received their reward— 
the former five years imprisonment and 
hard labor—the latter an excellent wife and 
the promised three thousand dollars, with 
an additional cypher, making it $30,000. 

BEAUTY IN RURAL SCENERY. 

A modern writer observes:—The grand 
characteristic of park' scenery is quietness 
and repose, or what may be termed the 
passive sublime. The changeless green of 
the smooth grass tends to the production 
of this expression; an expression that is in 
vain sought for in scenery where the ground 
bears the marks of having been disturbed 
by the spade or the plow. 

Trees form a principal ingredient in park 
scenery—and more especially native old 
trees, as distinguished from young species 
of foreign origin, protected by artificial 
means, such as wooden or iron railings. 
The waving motion of branches and trem¬ 
bling of leaves add to the character of 
sublimity possessed by aged trees, and de¬ 
tract not from that quiet repose which the 
presence of moving objects of an artificial 
kind is sure to destroy. The feelings, as¬ 
sociated with the presence of trees that 
have for ages withstood the raging of the 
tempest, are of a highly conservative nature, 
and are fitted to excite veneration for long- 
established laws and usages. The presence 
of cattle or sheep is favorable to an ex¬ 
pression of repose, whether they be in a 
moving state or resting under the shade of 
trees. They also impart a cheerful ap¬ 
pearance to the landscape; and, lacking 
their presence, an otherwise beautiful scene 
is liable to partake of dullness. 

Immovable artificial objects, such as 
houses and bridges, are admissable in quiet 
rural scenery, inasmuch as they interfere 
not with an expression of repose. But 
clear and still, or smooth flowing water, is 
the center which unites such scenery in 
one grand whole. The effects of clear, 
smooth flowing water, in a landscape, arc 
thus described by Homer: 

“ And where Piern, rolled thro’ banks of flowers, 

Reflects her bordering palaces and bowers.” 

The associations connected with still water 
are familiar toAhe mind of every one, and 
have been thus beautifully clothed in lan¬ 
guage by Scotia’s ancient bard, in portray¬ 
ing the countenance of a mighty chief who 
had been slain in battle: “ When thou didst 
return from the war,” says Ossian, in la¬ 
menting the death of Morar, “ how peaceful 
was thy brow! Thy face was as the sun 
after rain; like the moon in the silence of 
night; calm as the breast of the lake when 
the loud wind is laid.” ' 

A WELL WATERED FARM. - 

An individual was examining a farm, in 
the vicinity of Boston, a few days since, de¬ 
signing to purchase it if it should prove 
suitable for his purpose. The land seemed 
fertile, the buildings snug and comfortable, 
the woodland, pasturing, meadows, &c., 
were well proportioned, and, in short, noth¬ 
ing required to the successful prosecution 
of agriculture seemed lacking. The cus¬ 
tomer, however, did not seem satisfied with 
the property. 

• “ It is not sufficiently watered,” said he 
to the owner. 

«Not well watered,” was the reply; 
“ my dear sir, there is not a six acre lot on 
the farm but has a living spring in it.” 

“ Oh, ay,” said the customer,” there is 
plenty of small springs, but no large streams 
or reservoirs. It would do well tor ordina¬ 
ry purposes, but I wish to purchase a milk 
farm!” 

A Good Story is told of a little girl 
aged seven years. We don’t know where 
she lived nor when it happened, but it runs 
thus. Her father was wont to write a coup¬ 
le of lines upon a slate and then hand it 
to his daughter to make two more, so as to 
complete the idea. The little girl became 
very fond of the sport, and one day came 
running to her father with her slate and 
pencil.’ “Pa! pa!” said she, laughing 
heartily as she spoke, “ Won’t you write 
me some verses ?” He took the slate and 
wrote— 

“ When I hear a silly laugh 

Of one that is but half and half,” 

and handed the slate to Nelly for comple¬ 
tion. She caught the pencil and comple¬ 
ted the lines thus: 

“ It puts my head all in a whirl, 

I am so fond of my little girl.” 

Two Canadians, a short time since, were 
looking at the picture of Hon. Dan. Web¬ 
ster, at the Revere House. “ Who is this 
Mr. Webster,” asked one, “ of whom every 
one is talking so much about?” “Oh,” 
replied, his friend, “ he’s the man that de¬ 
fended the Constitution in the last war, and 
made the big dictionary.” 


unwr. 


A POLITICAL JOKE. 

In a neighboring county, one of the politi¬ 
cal parties had, for over twenty years been 
in the habit of holding their county nomi¬ 
nating conventions at the house of Mr. G—. 

He happened on a recent occasion, for 
the first time, to be in when they had 
finished their business, and heard a little 
delegate from 11-move that “this con¬ 

vention do now adjourn sine die.” 

“ Sine die,” said Mr. G-•, to a per¬ 

son standing near, “where is that?” 

“ W’y—that’s ’way up in the Northern 
part of the county,” said his neighbor. 

“ Hold on, if you please, Mr. Cheerman ,” 

said G-k -, with great enthusiasm and 

earnestness—“ hold on, sir. I’d like to be 
heard on that question. I have kept a pub¬ 
lic house, now, for more’ii twenty years. 
I’m a poor man. I’ve always belonged to 
the party, and never split my ticket in my 
life. This is the most central location in 
the county, and it’s where we’ve alters 
held our caucuses. I’ve never had, or asked 
an office, and have worked night and day 
for the part) 7 , and now I think, sir, it’s mean, 
it’s contemptible), to go to adjourning this 
convention way up to sine die!” 

A Friend in Need. —While Mrs. Bu‘- 
ler was playing Juliet at Philadelphia, and 
just when she had exclaimed, “ Oh ! cruel 
poison!” a tall, lean, burnt, sandy-haired 
medical student in the stage box, deeply 
absorbed in the scene, thrilst down his hat 
on his head with a convulsive effort, crying 
out, in a voice of thunder.at the same time: 
“Keep him up Juliet — I'll run and fetch 
the stomach pump !” 

A Steam Conundrum. — If a young lady 
engaged in rowing a boat in company with 
her father, become fatigued, and called up¬ 
on her parent to fulfil the task, what steam¬ 
er's aid would she at the same time invoke ? 
Europa! (You-row-pa,) of course. We 
are'pained to say, the author of this - “ col¬ 
lapsed ” immediately after inditing it. 

A lazy fellow named Jack Hole, living 
near Covington, Kentucky, has adopted a 
way of spelling his name, which throws 
Fonotype far enough into the shade. He 
makes a big “ J.,” and then jabs his pen 
through the paper for the “ Hole.” 

There is a grocer up-town who is said 
to be so mean that he was seen to catch a 
flea off’ his counter, hold him up by bis 
liind legs, and look- into the cracks of his 
feet, to see if he hadn’t been stealing some 
of his sugar. 

A Son of Erin cautions the public 
against harboring or trusting his wife Peg¬ 
gy on his account, as he is not married to 
her ! 



“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard, but search will find it out.” 

For the Rural New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 54 letters. 

My 7, 23, 25, 3, 1, II is what all do. 

My 47, 26, 6, 43, 14, 24, 9 is a city in Michigan. 
My 12, 54, 5, 30 is a kind of grain. 

My 4, J7, 49, 36, 38 is a useful animal. 

My 15, 42, 7, 30, 37, 31, 5L is a great politician. 
My 16, 45, 43, 50, 30, 15, 43, 51, 40, 44 was an 
English poet. 

My 7, 49, 18, 9, 35, 3, 6 was a Roman Senator. 

My 21, 18, 32, 19, 33 was a Roman Orator. 

My 12, 46, 5, G, 14 was a Athenian Philosopher. 
My* 12, 48, 12, 41, was an English Poet. 

My 49, 5, 12, 27, 5, 11, 13 was an Italian Painter. 
My 36, 52, 32, 53, 42, 43 is what all want. 

My 16, 28, 30, 50, 45, 29 is what all need. 

My 21, 14, 34, 5, 9, 17, 50, 36 is a garden vegetnbl >. 
My 9, 39, 72, 49 is a river in Italy. 

My 20, 24, 2 is what all must do. 

My whole is a maxim of Dr. Franklin. 
Elbridge, Dec, 185!. w. n. 

ILJ’ Answer next week. 

ENIGMA. 

Four-sevenths of a beast that roves 
Across the prairie soil; 

Four-sevenths of the joyful work 
That ends the farmer’s toil. 

A tract of country, void of trees, 
Conjunctively then place; 

And add to this a golden gloss 
That mirrors every face. 

Ar.d then parade that one-eyed host. 

Who stand in single ranks, 

With faces so immensely large 
That they,concenl their shanks. 

All these conjoined, will bring to view 
A thing of jaunty air, 

That once was seen on men alone, 

But now on ladies fair. 

[ Drawing Room Companion. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 102. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma.— Alexander 
Slidell Me Kenzie, Esquire. 

Answer to the cypher puzzle: 

You sigh for a cypher, but I sigh for thee; 

O, sigh for no cypher, but O sigh for me! 

Then let my cypher thy cypher be, 

And give sigh for sigh, for I sigli for thee. 


EMERY k GO’S. 

Pfew^York State Agricultural Society’s ? 

FIRST PREMIUM s 

RAXf jK©A S) HORSE POWER. 

T HE above justly celebrated Powers ns now made and ; 

sold by the subscribers, are offered the public with the / 
assurance that they are all they are represented—they hav- ) 
mg been very extensively and thoroughly introduced and ( 
tested, side by side, with all the tread powers known, of i 
any note in the country, and been preferred. ? 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society’s Committee ( 
on Horse-Powers, in a communication written several ( 
months after the awarding of premium to the above Horse- ( 
Power, says: “ I spent much time at the late State Fair, ( 
(Sept. 1850,] at Albany, in examining the various Horse- s 
Powers, viz. Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s, and Emery &. ( 
Co’s, first with the owners and makers, and heard all they ) 
could say, and again in their absence—and the result most , 
fully convinced me that yours was the best, and if] want- ) 
cd one, f would give, TWENTY DOLLARS more for > 
yours than any others on the grounds; and ns yon have } 
won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a ) 
full reward.” / 

He further says—‘‘You know from experience that I / 
have no sort of partiality for your establishment, and as a { 
committee-man of said Society for years, I have decided < 
against you oftener than for you; and if others have a bet- < 
ter article than-you, I would decide in their favor, if the ( 
decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt ( 
who it may.” ( 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the \ 
loregoing, when, together withthe changeable gearing, and l 
other important improvements adopted since last season, S 
make it the most convenient, durable, efficient, and cco- ) 
uomicai Horse-Power now made; and the public may rest , 
assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 

For furthet particulars, prices, &.C., see Catalogue of ; 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse. EMERY & CO. ) 
78-tf ) 

WSIEE I,EU’S <j 

Patent Railway Chain Horse Power and Over- ) 
shot Thresher and Separator. ) 

fpiIE subscribers have obtained from Messrs. V/liecler, < 
x Mclick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale in Rocii- ( 
ester, and General Agency in Western New York,of their j 
celebrated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at ) 
their Albany prices, adding transportation. \ 

The two horse Machines arc well calculated (or large ) 
farmers, and those who make a business of threshing.— ) 
They are light and compact, so that the whole is conven- ) 
iently carried on one wagon, with two horses, the weight ) 
being about 2,000 pounds. > 

The Vibrating Separator, divides and carries the straw ) 
entirely clear from the grain, leaving the grain in the best ) 
possible condition for cleaning. / 

This Machine witli from 3 to • hands, will thresh from ( 
one to two hundred bushels of whea per day; or twice the ( 
quantity of oats. ' ( 

The one horse Machines, with 2 or 3 bauds, will thresh t 
about half that quantity. 'They also thresh and separate \ 
clover cl atf from the straw, very fast, and perfectly. \ 

The one horse power is extensively used by Dairymen, ‘ 
for churning, and for sawing wood, cutting feed, &c. ) 

ALBANY PRICES. 

Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator, with ) 

bands, and all appurtenances,.$145,00 ( 

One Horse do. ’ do. 120,00 / 

Do. do. do. geared for churning and l 

driving cross-cut saw and grindstone,.132,00 ( 

Clover Duller. 28,00 ( 

Feed Cutter. 28,00 ( 

Circular Saw V ill, (24 inch saw,). 35,00 ( 

The above Machines are all warranted to work to tiic ) 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be return- > 
ed within 60 days from the time they are received,and the ) 
purchase money, if paid, will be refunded. / 

JOHN RAPALJE & CO., 

Genesee Seed Store, No. 05 Buffalo street, 

86 Rochester, N. Y. / 

“ Sliced the Plow.” ) 

Genesee Seed Store & Ag. Warehouse - 

nPHE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly to call the at- ( 
X tention of the farming community tOi,,e fact that they ■ 
have just received a supply of the most popular and mod- 1 
ern improved implements used in Agricultural and Horti- J 
cultural pursuits. ; 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well ' 
established Mass. Eagle Plows, in a scries of 24 different ( 
sizes, manufactured by Uuggles, Nourse &. Mason. Also ( 
the latest and most improved kind of Seed Planter, in- ( 
vented by the same firm. < 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion < 
Plow, of various sizes and extra manufacture. < 

Wheeler's Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Hussey’s Celebrated Grain Reaper. 

I’ennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden 
Seeds, both domestic and imported. 

72 JOHN RAPALJE & CO., Irving Block, 

. 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

NEW SEED STOliE 

ANI) 

AGRICULTURAL 1UAREHCUSS. 

No. 68 State st., first door south of Wells & Co.’s Express 
Office. Arnold’s Blocs, Rochester. N. X’. 
fTUlE subscribers, under the name of H moos &. Brother, 
x are now opening a New Seed Store aiiff Agric ultural 
Warehouse, located as above, which will be known ;»x the 

“Monroe Seed Store & Agricultural Warehouse,” 
where will be kept a full assortment of American and Im¬ 
ported Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, and the most ap¬ 
proved Agricultural Implements and Machines. Those 
wanting any thing in our line are requested to-call. VVs 
will make it an object for such to do so. 

CHAS W. BRIGGS, 
of tlie late firm of Rapalje &. Briggs. 
68-tf JOHN T. BRIGGS. 

The American Seed Store, 

No. 4, Main Street, Curtis’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 
rpHE subscriber, (formerly Proprietor of tlie “ Rod tester 
X Seed Store,” has recently opened the above establish¬ 
ment, where he will keep constantly on hand a large, va¬ 
rious, and general assortment of 

CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, 
principally raised by himself, in bis Garden near tlie First 
Lock, in the town of Brighton. Those who desire to pur¬ 
chase good seeds winch can be reiicd upon with perfect 
safety, will do well to call on the subscriber. 

lie also keeps Clover and Timothy Seed, early and late 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, and all oilier kinds ol Field 
Seeds, that are worthy of cultivation. 

Also, Green House and llot-Bed Plants, Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees, in their season. 

Ail articles sold will be warranted as represented. 

N B.—The subscriber is tlie Agent for Ross & Smith's 
justly celebrated and unrivalled Mineral Composition Ma¬ 
chine Belting, the best and cheapest article in use. 

Also, for Emery & Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse Pow¬ 
er, Overshot Thresher and Separator, and will furnish the 
same at manufacturers prices. O F CROSMAN. 

Rochester, April, 1851. 70tf 

¥o¥e™ new-yokker, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, AT ROCHESTER, BY 

D. D. T. MOORE, Proprietor. 

Publication Office in Burns’ Block, [No. 1,2d floor,] 
corner of State and Buffalo sts. 

Tiir New-Yorker contains more Agricultural, Horti¬ 
cultural, Scientific, Mechanical, Educational, Literary an,] 
News matter, than any other Agricultural or Family Jour¬ 
nal published in tlie United States. Those who wish a 
good paper, devoted to useful and instructive subjects, are 
invited to give this one a careful examination—and to hear 
in mind that tlie postage on a first class periodical is no 
more than on tlie smallest sheet, or most trashy reprint. 

Terms, in Advance: 

Two Dollars a Year — $1 for six months. To Clubs 
and Agents as follows :— Three Copies, one year, for $5: 
Six Copies (and one to Agent or getter up of club,) for #10; 
Ten Copies (and one to Agent,) for $15; Twenty Copies 
for $25, and any additional number, directed to individuals 
at the same rate. Six months subscriptions in proportion. 

All moneys received by mail will be acknowledged in 
the paper, and receipts sent whenever desired. 

Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Mem¬ 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and oilier influential persons 
of all professions — friends of Mental and Moral as weW as 
of Agricultural Improvement—are res|x:ctfully solicited to 
obtain and forward subscriptions to tlie New-Yorker. 

jq^^obscription money, properly enclosed, may lie 
sent by mail at our risk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

A limited number of appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted m the New-Yorker, at the rate ot $1 |n:r square 
(twelve lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 50 cents fi r 
each subsequent publication.—To be past! for in advance 
fjr Notices relative to Meetings, &c., of Agricultural 
Horticulture^, Mechanical and Ednc-ationaJ Association, 
puhlisiied gratuitously. 
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I). tV. Ballou, Jr., 

R. G. Pardee, 

I. Hildreth, 

Jas. (i. Watts, 

W. H. Bristol. 

Wm. 'J'. Kennedy, 

S. Luther, 

L. 1). Wiiitino. 


nr For Terms, &c., see las', page. 


KMEOKSCESH AND IOTPliOVEMENT. 


CLOSE Oi? OUR SECOND VOLUME. 


The present number doses the second 
year and volume of the Rural New-York¬ 
er. A custom whereof the memory of 
editors and newspaper readers runneth not 
to the contrary, permits an expression of 
sentiments, and a dissertation on matters 
personal and publicational, scarcely allow¬ 
able on other occasions. In adhering to 
this time-honored usage, however, we shall 
but briefly allude to the most timely and 
appropriate topics for an annual summing- 
up discussion. 

We approach another mile-stone in the 
journey of life, and the cycle of this publi¬ 
cation, with mingled emotions of regret and 
gratulation. In surveying the past from 
such a standing point, short-comings and 
omissions are obvious, — yet not more promi¬ 
nent than our earnest endeavors lo be use- 
iul in the sphere of action and influence to 
which our energies are dedicated. Though 
we have some cause of regret, we would 
fain b< Sieve that our labors have not been 
unsatisfactory, or devoid of benefit to those 
for whom they were performed —that a 
great portion ot our duty to individual read¬ 
ers, and the community, lias been faithfully 
discharged. Guided, or rather instructed, 
by the dear-bought experience of former 
years, our constant aim has been to render 
the Rural New-Yorker as useful and ac¬ 
ceptable as our means and abilities, and its 
patronage, would warrant —to make it in¬ 
teresting to all classes, and of eminent worth 
and usefulness to the Rural Population of 
the Country. And, with due deference to 
the superior talent and leal or assumed wis¬ 
dom of those whose effusions may be mor e 
learned and scientific, we profess to have 
some knowledge of the tastes and require¬ 
ments ot the industrial millions of America. 
Early trained to the severe, yet pleasant 
and healthful labor of the farm — almost 
lrorn the day of our majority, engaged in 
efforts promutive of Rural Progress and 
Improvement—having published, consecu¬ 
tively and not unsuccessfully, a semi¬ 
monthly, a monthly, and a weekly agricul¬ 


tural journal—we may claim, without ego¬ 


tism, some right to speak upon the practical 
subjects to the discussion of which this pub¬ 
lication is mainly devoted. Experience and 
no little observation, as editor and pub isker, 
have ai.-o furnished us useful suggestions 
in regard to the wishes and necessities of 
the great mass of readers—and as to the 
most proper and acceptable manner in which 
such requirements can be fulfilled. Acting 
upon hints and knowledge thus derived, we 
commenced the enterprise in which we are 
now engaged — a weekly Agricultural 
and Miscellaneous Newspaper, combin¬ 
ing with the discussion of practical and 
instructive subjects, a variety of reading 
calculated fc> interest, entertain, and yet in¬ 
struct and amuse, every member of the 
lamily Circle. Our object has been, and 


will continue to be—not to make a paper 
exclusively for the Farmer, the Mechanic, 
the Educator, the Young or the Aged, but 
one in which each of these shall become 
interested. 

During the past year we have endeavored 
to fulfil all and more than was promised 
how successfully, we leave the reader to 
determine. We promised nothing brilliant 
or wonderful, and have performed no mira¬ 
cles, certainly. But we have kept the main 
objects of the paper in view, and from week 
to week—whether ill or well, sad or joyous 
— labored with an earnestness and enthu¬ 
siasm not incited altogether by the hope of 
personal gain, though our daily bread has 
been a necessary consideration. The year 
has been an eventful one, and we have en¬ 
deavored to keep our readers advised of all 
improvements and important events. And 
in closing it we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our labors have not been in 
vain, or unappreciated. During the past 
twelve months the circulation of the New- 
Yorker has largely increased and widely 
extended. In addition to the very general 
support accorded to it throughout Western 
and Central New York, the paper is rapidly 
attaining a handsome circulation in distant 
sections of the Union. For a groat share 
of this gratifying and unexpected success, 
we are indebted to numerous friends of the 
paper and its prominent objects—especially 
to Agents and Correspondents—in return 
for whose generous exercise of influence we 
again tender grateful aecknowledgments.— 
But we intend to render a more valuable 
and acceptable return than mere thanks— 
and, instead of additional xoords now, will 
refer to future action, (see Prospectus, &o., 
for 1852,) as evidence of the sincerity and 
extent ot our gratitude. 


LETTERS 0 N 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, 


ETC. 


DY M. M. RODGERS, M. D- 


PRUSSIA. 

Prussia, with few exceptions, is desti¬ 
tute of woodlands and forest trees: except¬ 
ing in the mountainous and rocky parts, 
only two or three forests of any extent ex¬ 
ist. Most of the forest trees in the agricul¬ 
tural districts, have been planted either for 
timber or ornamental and shade trees. On 
the arable fields, there are few trees, or even 
slirubs. Fruit trees, excepting in the south, 
are by no means numerous; good fruit in 
the north is very scarce. Pine timber is 
found on some of the level sandy plains; 
and oak, beech and maple on the more un¬ 
even and heavy soils. On the left bank of 
the Rhine is an extensive pine forest, known 
for ages as the “ Black Forest.” Near Aix 
La Chapelle, where the earth’s surface is 
exceedingly broken, is another called the 
‘ Forest of Achen.” But little wood is used 
for fuel, on account of its scarcity; coal, and 
in some parts peat and turf, are extensively 
used. 

Comparatively few buildings are con¬ 
structed of wood; the poorer dwellings 
serve the double purpose of house and barn, 
and are built of stone, brick, or botli, com¬ 
bined with mud. The better buildings are 
of cut stone or brick, and are both sub¬ 
stantial and handsome,—although mostly of 
mixed, antique styles of architecture. Many 
buildings consist of a frame of wood, with 
walls of stone or brick laid between the tim¬ 
bers, so that the skeleton is seen from the 
outside; this method deprives them of all 
architectural beauty. Most of the dwell¬ 
ings of the peasants are only one story in 
height, and very small, so that when a large 
family, together with domestic animals, 
poultry, grain and forage are all crowded 


under one roof, the chances for health and 
comfort are exceedingly small. These 
houses are roofed with tiles or slate, or 
thatched with rye straw, and are often poor¬ 
ly lighted. Some of the barns for stalling 
cattle, on the large estates, are very large 
and conveniently arranged—most of them 
having stone floors, and vats for collecting 
the liquid manures, &c. The architecture 
of Prussia is a combination of Roman, 
Gothic, and several other orders, and pos¬ 
sesses less uniformity and beauty than that 
of France or England. Great strength, to¬ 
gether with an excess of gaudy colors and 
useless, and often untasteful ornament, 
characterize almost every structutre in this 
country, excepting the most humble dwell¬ 
ings of the peasantry. 

The mineral resources of Prussia were 
formerly of vast extent, ^ffd in many places 
continue so still. But opr means of collect¬ 
ing facts will allow of only a limited notice 
of some of the principal mines and miner- 
rals. Coal and iron pro by far the most 
important of the miniig interests. A few 
of the mines and minerals may be briefly 
noticed. 

Near Stolberg, between Aix La Chapelle 
and Cologne, are extensive iron mines, the 
ores of which are extensively smelted and 
manufactured here. jNear Ehrenbreitstein 
in the mountains of Thuiius, lead, copper, 
silver and arsenic are found; and also springs 
of bitter water. Between Bonn and Co- 
blentz, near the Rhine, mines of lead, cop¬ 
per and manganese are worked. In the 
vicinity of Brauback, on the Rhine, are 
found silver, copper and springs of bitter 
water. In the valley of the river Nah, near 
Kreutznach, is a mine of quicksilver or mer¬ 
cury, and extensive coal fields. In a valle\ 
of the Yosges, between Manheim and May- 
ence, mines were formerly worked for green 
vitriol, (sulphate of iron,) and alum. Small 
quantities of gold are also found at Leink- 
enhoiin. The minerals here, as in all other 
countries, are usually limited to mountain 
ranges, and consequently the northern parts, 
which are level, possess less mineral inter¬ 
est. By far the most abundant mineral pro¬ 
ducts of the kingdom, are coal and iron; 
these are brought up in vast quantities, and 
much of the coal used for smelting the iron 
which is cast into pigs, and manufactured 
into steel, bars and plates for exportation. 
Much of the Prussia iron used in the Uni¬ 
ted States is imported from the works at 
Stolberg. Amber is found extensively on 
the shores of the Baltic. 

Prussia is also famous for mineral springs, 
possessing medicinal properties. Among 
the most celebrated watering places are, 
Aix La Chapelle, Weisbade*', Gnefen- 
berg, Chauelfontaine, Ehrenbrietstein, &e. 
Several of the springs are thermal or warm, 
and are much resorted to by invalids du¬ 
ring summer. The mineral constituents of 
their waters are sulphur, iodine, and salts 
of iron, lime, potash, soda and magnesia, 
and one or two free acids; these, are in 
small quantities and constitute their medi¬ 
cinal powers. 

FRODUCTION8. 

This is neither a great grain growing nor 
a great dairy country. The vine, however, 
is cultivated extensively and with great sue 
cess,—particularly in Rhineland, or Rhen¬ 
ish Prussia and the southern parts. Many 
varieties of grapes are cultivated, and some 
of the best wines in the world are made 
here, among which is the celebrated 
“ Hock,” made at Ilocheim. It is said that 
the entire {crop of grapes from which this 
wine is pioduced, are grown upon eight 
acres of lfnd. 

Whc-i* Jif fair quality is raised in some 


parts, but it is a less important crop than 
rye. An inferior variety of wheat called 
“spelt,” is cultivated here as in France, for 
feeding animals, and is used to some extent 
for bread, but is less nutritious than the best 
varieties: the kernel retains the husk after 
threshing, and it is consequently too coarse 
for bread. Chickory is largely cultivated 
in some localities, for the roots which are 
used in the adulteration of coffee, and is 
thought by many to improve its quality, as 
well as render it cheaper. Sainfoin, lucern 
and some other varieties of clover, are used 
for hay, but very little timothy is raised.— 
Beans, peas, and lentils are extensively 
grown, and used as food for bo‘h rnan and 
animals: these crops thrive well and are 
among the most important. Oats, are a 
good crop, and are used for bread, as well 
as feeding stock. Hops and barley are cul¬ 
tivated tor exportation and the manufacture 
of malt liquors. “Meted,” a mixture of 
wheat and rye, is sometimes sown. Buck¬ 
wheat is grown extensively, particular)' in 
Westphalia, on the right bank of the 
Rhine; the climate here is cool and the soil 
sandy and well adapted to this crop. Rye, 
which succeeds in a cool climate, and on a 
poor sandy soil where little else will grow, 
constitutes one of the most important grain 
crops of the country, and a great source of 
wealth; it is distilled for alcoholic liquors, 
and is then used for fattening innumerable 
hogs and cattle at the distilleries for 
slaughtering. 

The vine is one of the main dependencies 
of Southern and Rhenish Prussia. After 
leaving Bonn, in ascending the Rhine, we 
find the grains gradually disappearing and 
the grape becoming more abundant.— 
Nearly all of the sloping sides of the river 
are terraced by stone walls and planted 
with innumerable vineyards: much of this 
soil is derived from slate rock, and is conse¬ 
quently poor,—but German industry causes 


it io bring forth abundant harvests. Some 


of the most celebrated Rhenish wines are 
made from these vineyards. The people, 
who are frugal and industrious, make great 
use of the grape for food, and wine as a 
beverage; among a large part of the poor¬ 
er class, these, with the addition of rye 
bread and skimmed milk cheese, constitute 
the principal diet for a large part of the 
year. The world renowned “Hock” wine, 
is all made from the vineyards in the vicin¬ 
ity of Ilocheim, near Frankfort, on the 
Maine: all of the best quality is made from 
the grapes of eight acres. The superiority 
of this wine appears to depend upon some 
peculiar qualities of the soil of this locality. 
There appears to be some condition of cli¬ 
mate or soil in the south of Europe, not 
yet understood, which operates in produc¬ 
ing qualities of the grape, superior to any 
as yet produced in the same latitudes, and 
on apparently similar soils, in the United 
States. This difference may be due to 
some extent to cultivation; but the vine is 
now cultivated in some of the south-west¬ 
ern States by the German?, who do not 
produce wines equal to their native land. 
But as this is hardly a necessary or proper 
branch of agriculture, it is hoped it may be 
limited in our country, and the more prof¬ 
itable and laudable occupation of produc¬ 
ing grains, meat and roots for food, will 
take its place. It is an indisputable fact, 
that those countries which manufacture 
wines, malt, and alcoholic liquors, are less 
prosperous, other conditions being equal, 
than those which are engaged mostly in 
grain and dairy farming. With the moral 
aspect of this question, however, we have at 
present nothing to do, and therefore leave 
its discussion to reformers and political 


economists. 


Messrs. Editors: —In the Rural New- 
Yorker of the. 11th inst., I noticed an ar¬ 
ticle entitled, “Onondaga Salt, &c.” The 
truthfulness arid practical good sense of 
the article, in the main, coni mends it elf 
highly to the reading public. The only er¬ 
ror detected and exception taken thereto, 
is in the following:—“The same bulk of 
our salt does not weigh near as much as 
the foreign, but in a country where salt is 
purchased for one dollar per barrel, there 
can be no excuse for stinting the quantity.” 
This does not hold good in regard to the 
bulk and weight of our solar coarse salt, 
though it is true with respect to our boiled 
fine, as compared with coarse. But, with 
foreign fine or Liverpool blown and sack, 
our domestic boiled fine salt, is fully its 
equal in weight and bulk.' By an actual 
experiment, you will find a measured bushel 
of our solar coarse salt, properly matured, 
weighs as much as any foreign, ranging 
from 84 lbs. to 70 or 77 ibs. in summer 
drawings. And you may safely count on 
its averaging, taking summer and fall draw¬ 
ings together, 80 lbs. per measured bushel. 
Can you find foreign salt do better? 

Our boiled fine salt, on an average,!am 
persuaded, does nut exceed 50 lbs. lo the 
measured bushel; of the extreme back ket¬ 
tle, 1 doubt whether it can even weigh 40 
lbs. or half as much as the same quantity 
of the solar coarse. The very front kettle 
salt may possibly weigh 50 Ibs. per meas¬ 
ured bushel. Therefore, Mr. Editor, in all. 
this, you v/ill perceive with me, that the 
farmer or packer of provisions, not'aware of 
the above {acts,—and there are many tiius 

uninformed, I have reason u> know_may 

seriously deceive themselves in n gard to 
the comparative weight of solar coarse unci 


boiled fine salt,.when using, and be alike 
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governed by quantity. To avoid the 
difficulties alluded to iu future, if fine salt 
continues to be used in packing provisions, 
the packer should always adopt weighing 
as the one only rule, that he may be sure 
of the requisite quantity, —and also, should 
be exceedingly careful in the selection of 
the quality, —not placing too much depen¬ 
dence on the Superintendent’s brand, but 


1 


! 


rely more particularly on the known and ] | 


acknowledged reputation of the manufac¬ 
turers. 

Let me here add a word or so, to the 
butter makers. Those who design to make 
a perfect article of butter, should be scru¬ 
pulously exact in the selection of their salt. 
The very best known for the purpose, is the 
solar coarse, ground. IS. G. Brewster. 

Ceddes, N. Y., Dec., 1851. 
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Eds. Rural: —This is the season for 
farmers to add to the quantity of barn-yard 
manure, by gathering the leaves that have 
just fallen in the woods, and all vegetable 
substances that lie scattered about the farm. 
Those should be gathered up with muck, 
loam, and washings of the highways, and 
hauled to the barn-yard or hog-yard for 
decomposition during the winter. 

Manure is the Philosopher’s Stone to the 
farmer, and he who by a little extra labor, 
adds twenty loads of manure to his farm, 
adds twenty dollars in gold, or its equiva¬ 
lent to his purse each year,—besides a large 
per centage annually to his crops. 

Hanover, Fa., 1851. 


Food and Shelter for Stock. —When 
cattle are comfortably sheltered they do 
not require as much food to keep them in 
thrift, as when exposed to storm and cold 
Sheds and stables serve instead of food to 
keep up the heat of the animal, and pro¬ 
mote health and comfort. 
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ill ICULTURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


, 'e\TDings"'^^;pc n 
we improve them de- 
fr success and prosperity. 
Spring, summer and autumn, the 
farmer has comparatively but little time for 
mental culture, and as such culture is as 
needful and important as that of the field, 
the opportunities now presented are very 
favorable. By rightly improving them he 
may gain a fund of useful information which 
will enable him to begin anew, when the 
season of toil comes around, with a degree 
of confidence and knowledge which will en¬ 
sure success and amply remunerate his la¬ 
bor in obtaining it. 

lie may bring to his own fireside the re¬ 
corded experience of others—of those who 
have struck out from the “old beaten path” 
and have reaped the reward of their toil, 
aided by science and thought, in trebled 
crops and improved fields. From this he 
can derive many a useful lesson, and with 
benefit to himself and without injury to 
them, can enjoy the fruits of their labor 
and thought 

Far too many of the tillers of the soil 
pass their evenings in the bar room — the 
grocery, or some other kindred haunt of 
the idle, where -no information is gained, 
new ideas acquired, or improvement made, 
and what is even worse, where vicious hab¬ 
its are formed which so far from preparing 
them for a successful and useful life, will 
render them unfit for its duties and enjoy¬ 
ments. It is from this class that education 
meets with the most uncompromising op¬ 
position; they are ever ready to cry hum¬ 
bug, and couple jeers and derision with the 
title of “book farmer;” but verily they 
have their reward. 

It is now too late to curl the sneer of 
scorn, when the aid of science is proffered 
unto us. It is indispensable—-we must 
have it, else we go half armed into the bat¬ 
tle of life, and giving to other classes the 
vantage ground, must ever stand in the 
rear rank’s of society. Our vocation is not 
an inferior one—it is the noblest of all, and 
if degraded in the eyes of those who follow 
the others, it is because of the ignorance 
and inefficiency of those who fill it. But 
happily, farmers have aroused from leth¬ 
argy— are combining the cultivation of 
mind with that of the soil, and those who 
discard the aid of science, will soon be 
obliged to “ take to the books,” or leave 
the calling for one which is yet farther 
in the background, and where that is to 
be found, is an enigma to me. 

It is not all of life and its enjoyments to 
“eat, drink and sleep,” and make provision 
for physical wants;— there are joys of the 
mind arising from the developement of its 
nobler faculties, which far outweigh the 
pleasures of sense. Then, brother farmers, 
let me urge upon you the importance of 
improving the long winter evenings. Think, 
study, and lay plans for the coming season 
—forget not to provide a stock of good and 
appropriate books. Subscribe for agricul¬ 
tural papers, (the more the better,) read 
and digest them. So will your knowledge 
and power be increased, and also your use¬ 
fulness to your fellow men. j. o. k. 

VVoat Dryden, N. Y., Dec., 1851. 

Bleeding of Grape-Vines.— When the 
grape is pruned in autumn, in winter, or 
very early in spring, the sap-vessels will 
close, and no flow from the wound will fol 
low. But where this needful work has 
been omitted at the right time, those who 
have an aversion to prune in consequence 
of the prodigious flow of the sap which 
takes place as the buds expand, may save 
themselves all trouble from this cause by 
waiting some days till the leaves are as 
a currant leaf. If the pruning is then 
performed no bleeding will take place. 
Pruned at this season, we have found young 
hardy vines to do as well as at any other 
time. The injury resulting from the flow 
of sap is, however, overrated; and by some 
experienced cultivators it is believed to pro¬ 
duce no injury whatever. 

The man who loses half an hour daily 
going for or hunting displaced tools, loses 
150 hours per year. 
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fan^things, f? 
ng dust that choked the”^SHt'Fude ~o 
,nd near the fair ground, which might have 
been prevented for a trifle. A few men 
should have been employed during each 
night, and all the vexatious annoyance of 
dust might have been dispensed with. It 
was remarked fifty times I presume, in my 
hearing that “ this is the last State Fair I 
will ever attend;” and frequently, “ this is 
the first and the last” 

As to the selection of committees and 
judges, I concur with you entirely. The 
man who said he knew no more about the 
articles upon which he was called to decide, 
than a bear about crockery, spoke To the 
point, and many more might have made 
the same observation with great propriety. 
What does a lawyer know about a corn- 
sheller?—a doctor about a plow, &c. ?— 
Another thing should be corrected. In 
awarding premiums it is too often the case 
that the real usefulnesss of an article is en¬ 
tirely lost sight of, from the expense or the 
costly material and finish of its competitor. 

Again—no machine or instrument should 
ever be permitted on the ground without 
being put in practical operation, where the 
nature of it will possibly permit. We far¬ 
mers go there to witness practice rather 
than theory, although we are pleased with 
both. Again, the plowing match should 
always be very near the fair ground so that 
all can witness that important operation, 
upon which so much of the prosperity of 
the farmer and the nation depends; and it 
should be continued from day to day dur¬ 
ing the whole time of the fair. There 
should be a 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th and so on 
up to the 10th premium on most articles. 
I once obtained first premium on a thing, 
another the second, and that was all—the 
third and fourth men had articles as 
good as ours, (though not so costly,) and 
had they not been stout hearted fellows 
they would have cried from vexation—and 
as it was they declared they would never go 
to a fair again, and they never did. 

As to dividing the State Society it is the 
ardent wish of a great portion of those that 
I have heard speak of it—it is too ponder, 
ous, they say. It is like the boy that went 
to see the city—he said that the houses 
were so thick that he could not see it. The 
time should be at least a whole week, and 
the proceedings as near alike each day as 
possible, so that all may have an equal 
chance. Officers should be paid but not 
exorbitantly—’tis a great though a pleas¬ 
ant task to the lover of improvement in 
this go-ahead age and country. More 
anon. j.’h. 

Adams’ Basin, Dec., 1851. 

A SEVEN-ACEE WHEAT CROP. 


Messrs. Eds: —I send you a statement 
of seven acres of wheat, yielding forty-sev¬ 
en bushels per acre, and just sold at 80 
cents per bushel; and of the mode of til¬ 
lage, and expenses of the same. 

Broke up a clover sod of one year’s 
growth in August, eight inches deep, rolled 
hard, harrowed and cultivated, expending 
on each ajre about §5,00 worth of labor 
About the 15th °f Sept., sowed bushels 
of Soule’s wheat per acre, harrowing and 
rolling. Expense of seed, sowing, &c., 
§2,25 per acre. Harvesting and drawing 
in, §2,50, and §4,23 for threshing and mar¬ 
keting. Interest on land, §7,00 per acre, 
making in all $20,98. The wheat produc¬ 
ing and selling as stated above, amounted 
to $37,60 per acre, giving a profit of $16,- 
62 per acre, or $116,34 on - the whole. 

I plow but once for any crop where the 
land is smooth; then roll, harrow and culti¬ 
vate until it is mellow. 

Farmers should be cautioned about sow¬ 
ing herds grass on wheat in the fall. X 
sowed some, and lost half my crop; the 
grass got the start and kept it. 

M. C. Ciiapsey. 

Lockport, N. Y., Dec., 1851. 


Get everything ready for winter. Kill 
swine, and poultry designed for the holiday’s 
market See to all the live-stock. Any 
feeble lambs or other sheep should be put 
by themselves, and well nourished. 


t^ERN TOMPKINS. 

at drained by Hal- 
2 ^in an arc from near- 
from ten to twelve 
That others may com- 
5ml products, I propose to 
s, interspersing such hints as 
e interesting. 

Jout a mile from Cayuga lake, are 
tilT^t'aghannuck, or as they are known 
here, Goodwin’s Falls. They are often 
visited by parties of pleasure and 4th of 
July celebrations, and are worthy a visit at 
.any time, but more so, when spring fresh¬ 
ets pour over their rolling floods, bearing 
masses of ice or large trees, which project 
sometimes 50 feet over the precipice, ere 
they plunge into the abyss below, and, with 
thundering crash, are shivered to pieces.— 
I have been credibly informed that two 
persons whose names were given, under¬ 
took to scale the precipice at the fall, (which 
as described and pictured in the 85th num¬ 
ber of the Rural, is about 200 feet high,) 
but soon tiring, wished to descend, but this 
like the man at the Natural Bridge, they 
could not do, and were obliged to go ahead 
and finally attained the top. About 22 
saw, 6 grist, 2 oil and 2 shingle mills, be¬ 
sides other machines, are driven by the 
waters of this stream and its branches. 

The inhabitants are prospering, and 
many are becoming rich, at least if fine 
farms and houses, and costly dress and 
equipage are any signs When the labor 
of clearing is finished, that of ditching and 
other improvement is carried rapidly on. 

The amount f hay has not equalled the 
expectations raised by the dampness of the 
weather, and is merely an average crop.— 
Clover was generally injured by a long 
rain just after cutting. Timothy was se¬ 
cured in good order. The kinds of seed 
sown, are timothy and small clover for hay, 
and large clover for pasture. They are 
generally sown on winter wheat in the 
spring, but sometimes on oats. Meadows 
should be renewed every five or six years 
at the longest, to secure good yields. Some 
pieces give a good crop of grass many 
years, others soon fail. I know of one field 
that has been mown over 30 years, the 
grass of which, (Red Top,) is being run out 
by red clover, a thing thought to be unu¬ 
sual. Close pasturing, especially in the 
spring, is very injurious to meadows.— 
Meadows occupy 8 to 10 acres in the hun¬ 
dred. Mowing machines not used here. 

The wheat of our valley yielded much 
less than the average crop. Some fields 
were almost destroyed by winter’s cJd, 
others by the insect weevil, so that from 
some lots not two bushels from an acre 
were harvested. 

Some farmers think the weevil was in¬ 
troduced with barley, and it appears to be 
a fact, that it most injures the wheat of 
those who raise barley. In some localities 
Meditteranean wheat is mostly sown, be¬ 
cause of its supposed freedom from the 
weevil. In others the Soule is most used 
on account of its large yield. Hutchinson 
is going into disuse. The Blue Stem wheat, 
just introduced, is highly recommended. 

Wheat is generally sown on thrice plow¬ 
ed summer fallow, but this practice is yield¬ 
ing to the better one of sowing after sum¬ 
mer crops on ground well manured in the 
spring. It is rather discouraging to plow 
ground three times, harrow it four or more, 
and then after sowing two bushels to the 
acre, reap but three; but this is better than 
some have done. In some parts of Seneca 
.Co., the threshers in order to get pay for 
•their labor have charged $7 per hundred 
bushels, and unable to get it thus, charged 
by the number of sheaves. Reapers and 
drills are little used, but are being intro¬ 
duced. On an average 10 to 12 aci^s in 
a hundred are sown with wheat. Prices 
are so low that farmers refuse to sell. 

Arvillo. 


iTlfcyanic 5trls. 


t / 


EVERGREEN CORN. 


For boiling in winter the ears should be 
gathered when fully ripe, a n the huik 
should be tied at the nose to prevent 
drying, when the corn will keep soft, 
white and plump for more than a year if in 
a dry and cool place. At the dinner of the 
Managers of the Fair of the American 
Institute last year, we presented them with 
this corn of two successive year growth, 
boiled, and there- was no perceptible differ¬ 
ence between the two. This yel we sent 
to the Fair one stalk containing I ,ight full 
and fair ears, and could have s’ it many 
hundred stalks of six ears each. 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 

ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

For the week ending Dec. 9, 1851. 


To A. S. Beadlestono, of Au Sable Forks, N. 
Y., for improved revolving reverberatingfurnaces. 

To D. D. Hell, of Wawarsing, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in potato diggers. 

To Cornelius Bogart, of Charlestown, Mass., 
for improvement in construction of sounding 
boards for musical instruments. 

To Jn. C. fr. Saloman, of Cincinnati, O., for 
improved carbonic acid engine. 

To J. S. Conant, of Lowell, Mass., for improve¬ 
ment in gas regulators. 

To John Ericsson, of Now York city, for im¬ 
provement in water meters. 

To Jos. Hyde of Troy, N. Y.,(assignor to Tlios. 
J. Eddy, of Waterford, N. Y.,) for improvement 
in chucks for lathes. 

To Clias. Ketcham, of Penn Yan, N Y., for im¬ 
provement in feeding logs in saw mills. 

To Sami. Porter, of Hartford, Conn., for im¬ 
proved arrangement of pans for washing ores, 
minerals, etc. 

To Ezra Ripley & E. L. Brundage, of Troy, 
N. Y., for improvement in car seats. 

To G. W. Tolhurst, of Cleveland, O., for im¬ 
provements in lath machines. 

To T. A. Davies, of New York city, for im¬ 
provement in running gear of Railroad cars. 

DESIGNS. 

To J. D. Green, of Troy, N. Y., (assignor to 
Backus, Bacon <fc Co., of Le Roy, N. Y.,) for de¬ 
sign for stoves. 

To Winslow Ames, of Nashua, N. Y., (assign¬ 
or to Hartshorn & Aines,) for design for stoves. 


DREAMS AND REVERIES- 


“I had a dream that was not all a dream.”—B yron. 

Mr. Moore:—I have been a dreamer all 
my days and have had visions of many 
things darkly, which anon, have blazed up 
before me in unmistakable reality’. There 
has hardly any thing of great utility been 
perfected for the last forty years, but what I 
have had dim foreshadowings cast on the 
speculum of my brain — even the daguer¬ 
reotype process, but my mind was directed 
to th~ fixing the object on the silvering of 
the glass, rather than by the present beau¬ 
tiful process. For this I claim no credit 
My workshop was always in the clouds— 
personally sluggish and inert, I never 
brought anything to a result. Ce't egal — 
let me dream on. 

It has been said, that the discoveries and 
inventions of the last sixty years, would 
find no parallel in any century, or even all 
time to come—that every thing that was 
useful to man was perfected—that there 
was no room or scope for improvements 
equalling those brought to light during that 
period—that all the laws that govern and 
control matter, were taxed to their utmost 
tension, and therefore the end of all things 
was near. 

And yet, and yet, there are many new 
things under the sun. The art of flying is 
talked of now as familiarly in France as 
ballooning, where some interesting experi¬ 
ments have lately been made. Tbe Ocean 
is about to be wired for a submarine tele¬ 
graphic communication. The annihilator, a 
mere boys pop-gun in appearance, is to stay 
and conquer the raging element of fire as 
if by magic. All the gases are to be solid 
ified into a liquid—a two oz. vial containing 
enough, if exploded, to “ to strike flat the 
thick rotundity of the globe.” Electricity 
is about to be harnessed to the iron horse, 
and drag all vitality and inert matter at its 
heels. Fulminating compounds are to com¬ 
pete with steam for all motive power. At¬ 
mosphere is to be catalized and used as an 
illuminating gas, and night turned into 
day, in mockery of the sun. 

The diamond is found not to be a simple 
substance, but a compound, which the art 
of chemistry can make and unmake. Gold 
may be a compound to be imitated and 
compounded in the laboratory. It will yet 
be found that there are but three simple 
substances; a triune of simples, and their 
isomeric compounds create all matter. All 
present received principles may pass away, 
and become as obsolete as Alchemy or 
Sunday laws. 

The learned philosopher who died fifty 
years ago, as little dreamed of the wonders 
of invention now as familiar with us as 
household words, as this generation does of 
the discoveries of the next half century. 

The Philosopher's Stone, the Elixir of 
Life, and Perpetual Motion, for the discov¬ 
ery of which lives have been spent, are be¬ 
yond the speculations of the dreamer in 
the regions of undiscovered science. 

Who can aver but''such an energetic, vi¬ 
talized stimulant may be discovered, as to 
produce precocious salads and radishes, 
planted on the same day, for breakfast, and 
potatoes and turnips for dinner, and that 
every farmer may carry the manure for an 
entire acre in his breeches pocket; and 
then; yea, and then * * * * h. y. 


BY L. WETIIERELL. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


- \ 


Another year will close before the 
dawn of our next publication day. Like 
all its predecessors since the deluge, it has 
furnished seed time and harvest, and all the 
usual phenomena which delight the eye 
and cheer the mind of the conscious ob¬ 
server. The mind that is shut out from 
these enjoyments by blindness or deafness, 
either or both, is hot little worse off, than 
that which is bound in the shackles of ig¬ 
norance—though its possessor may have 
both visual and auditory organs. The 
number that have eyes and see not, and 
ears and hear not, is as in olden times, great, 
and we fear much greater than the num¬ 
ber born blind and deaf. 

Ignorance has been styled a rebel—and 
truly so, we think, because in our country 
it is mostly voluntary. In looking over the 
past, and if you go no further back than 
the first day of “ Old 1851,” now about to 
make its final exit, who cannot recount 
much misspent time, which, had it been 
rightly employed, would have removed 
from the mind ignorance and darkness, by 
ushering in the light and freedom of 
knowledge. 

Could all in balancing the accounts of 
the year, make a just estimate of the prof¬ 
its and losses which have fallen to their lot 
during 185.1, they would undoubtedly, find 
that the loss of time is the chief item.— 
And here is cause for regret—for deep re¬ 
morse. Who that has lived fifteen years, 
can look back upon the year and say, “ As 
for me, I have profitably employed and im¬ 
proved all its passing hours? I have 
wasted none of it in needless sleep nor 
recreation —but am conscious of havii.g 
rightly divided it so that I have done all 
that I could to benefit others and impfove 
myself ?” 

There are few comparatively, who find 
much pleasure and satisfaction in a retro¬ 
spective view, or looking over of the past. 
Time and opportunities for physical, mental 
and moral culture, neglected, spring up in 
the memory and cause a feeling of sadness 
to come over the mind which is anything 
but agreeable, and it consequently hastens 
to the future and loses itself as it were, in 
revery, rather than reflect upon the past, 
and seek to draw therefrom lessons which 
shall furnish it with a knowledge of that 
art which teaches man how to live. Very 
few live, as all should, so as to have none 
but pleasant reflections in reviewing the 
past 

It has been our constant aim as the 
weeks have run their course, to furnish 
something that should aid our readers in 
the great and good work of disciplining, 
training and furnishing their minds for the 
active work of life’s busy probation. That 
we have given some subjects that are de¬ 
nominated “ abstract and speculative,” too 
great prominency, and to others, called 
“ practical,” too little attention, may be true. 
We have learned that the word “ practical,” 
conveys different meanings to different 
minds. What may be considered as use¬ 
ful and practical to one, may he regarded 
as speculative and consequently of little or 
no importance to another. 

It will be found true of all, whether 
young or old, that the mind must first be 
entertained—its attention be avyakened, and 
arrested before it can be benefited much, 
either from reading or from instruction 
otherwise furnished. Sir Isaac Newton 
said, “ if anything caused him to differ from 
other persons, it was attention.” The great 
desideratum with all who labor to instruct, 
whether with the voice or the pen, should 
be, how to awaken mind to action. In or¬ 
der to do this we know no better way than 
to turn to the history of mind as contained 
in Biography. Here the living may learn 
both the follies and virtues of human life. 
Here, too, will be found the most powerful 
motives for shunning the one and pursuing 
the other. There are many good books 
which may be studied for this purpose— 
but ever remember that the Holy Bible is 
the best. In all matters pertaining to hu¬ 
man life and character, whether the past 
or future be considered, the Bible must be 
received and regarded as the Book of books. 

The writer’© labor makes the reader’s.ease. 
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Club Terms of the Rural — Again- 

We have had some misgivings on the subject 
of our advance on the lowest subscription price 
the Rural to clubs—an advance which we have 
1 found imperiously necessary after two yearsexpe- 

- -- rience. Of course we expect some subscribers 

will object, and fail to re-subscribe; but such a rc- 
ROCHESTER, DECEMB E 5, 18o 8U jt w j|| , 10t cause any loss to us, as the dollar rate 

l . " was a greater one. We shall seriously regret to 

A Summing-up Salutation. p ar j w |i b aa y 0 f our old friends—those who coun- 

Kind Reader! _A few familiar words in your tenanced and cheered us on in the enrly days o 1 

attentive ear before we add “ Finis ” to the labors the Rural— but the first law of nature is Beli¬ 
ef the year and volume. You have been an ex- preservation, and this necessity compels the course 



A Summing-up Salutation. 


Synopsis oTrS^H 

Momiat, Dec. lf>. — > S V nn • ■:£ ; 

' i‘io11s ;i :i(f men: 

.Mr. Halo presented a petition^*- . 

can exili'-itois at the. World’s I 1 »' 

[V o|) iMo! 1 by ( '.ingress to uav^BsP 

Referred to committee nil post •£> 

The bill for establishing *a branch 

California was passed to third rcnditr£?^^H 
Various other bills were introduced. 

House ■—The Kossuth resolution was received 


ceedingly good listener, and treated your weekly adopted. The change, however, only affects a ^ ^ genate< and on molion of Mr. Robinson 
visitor with marked respect and hospitality—virtues comparatively small proportion of our subscribers ^ ru j BS were suspended and the resolution adop- 
rare and commendable. Taking the liberty of a -those who have received their papers at the ^ lgl> „ ay8 16 . 

chosen guest, (for we never visit without a direct offices where very large clubs have been formed c ,. an r eportod a resoUuion calling for 

invitation,) we have talked with or to you on all -as all others may get it at as low, and in most ; f tio „ arding lhe terrilory of Utah, wheth- 
manner of subjects, and endeavored to be ever cases (by a little exertion to increase their lists,) a gr h<j , aws ha | been obstructed)rnone y 8 improperly 
prompt and seasonable in our discourses. We lower rate than heretofore. expended, or the rights of her citizens infringed, 

have c®nversed of matters rural—of seed lime y et we are encouraged by the most favorable . , ^ 

and harvest, flocks and herds, fruits and flowers— indications, and confidently anticipate a greatly „ q , f Introduced a resolution 


liniu-v aTTippeiiWlo ('reparations ■ 

'for this loveincnt were perilled with consummate 

skill an, secrecy. Everything was consummated • ‘ 
before ne Assembly or the public had the leustidea at from K8B 
of the'resident’s intentions. WOOD i* 

An ditire new Ministry was formed during the ©4,50. A 
niffht. <f Monday. WOOL— 


night (f Monday. 

At aylight on Tuesday morning, the I resident s 
proclnnutioii was found posted throughout the 
city, ii which he ordered the prompt dispersion of 
the .Assembly and the restoration of universal suf¬ 
frage Also, proposing a new system of govern¬ 
ment uiMi the instant election by the people and 
the stray of a President to hold office ten years, 
sup orted by a Council of State and by two Houses 


SHEEP BELTS—37.10S7.}. Lamb skins 
FLOUR BARRELS sell at from 28 to 32 cciks/^^HS 
ROCHESTER WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Flour, bhl.©4.0004,50’ Butter, lb.120 1* 

Pork, mess.15,OOfS) 15,50 , Cheese, lb../.5406c 


trie laws nau oeeu ousirueiou.iuuiicjo - ...... ° . rionr, nni. »,.ju muter, io. ...... .iwairoq 

i l „ • i, til „f />lti 7 enR infrin< tp d mull add the instant election by the people and p 0 rk, mess.15,00015,50 ; Cheese, lb../.5400c 

pended, or the rights of her citizens intnnged. J the ^ „f a President to hold office ten years, Do. cwt.5,0005,50 | poultry. 

lopted. j sup orted by a Council of State and Uy two Houses Beef, cwt. ... Turkeys, » .?®Sc 

Mr. Smart, of Maine, introduced a resolution j of legislature, and that pending the election the L ^o. | uc e "/* • • •'* < "*> 


inventions and improvements in the Mechanic in our cor ps of contributors, and devoting greater Mr Mead submitted a resolution asking inlor.r 
Arts, and given you a smattering of Science.— c:ire and expense on the mechanical execution of concerning the treaty between England, 

Education has been a constant theme, while Nat- the paper. In this hope, and the determination ^ g ■ for the prote ction of Cuba, and 

ural History, Biography, &c., have claimed no t0 iin p rove which it awakens, we are constantly lhe force of squadr0 n near Cuba. Adopted, 
little share of our attention. Ot the News of the c h eei ed by numerous letters from our agents and Mf gjbl(jV introduced a resolution calling f, r 
Day we have gossipped regularly-giving you the subscribers. Among these, the following from a jnformation * ardin - certain expenditures in M'„. 
facts in a nut shell, devoid of guess work and scr- brother typo and ex-editor, is liberal and to the . , ■ 

monizing. We have told you alsoabout the Mar- point: "^CsuAT.De'c.'ie.-Semz^-A resolution pro- 

kets, watching the figures pretty closely. \ et we Friend Moouf.;—E nclosed you will please find vidjno . that a comm ittee of three be appoipfod to 

have not been always practical and matter-of-fact -dollars for the names below, at the new club . * . . T . , , , n „<• r, 

J r ,. i i «• , . . . wait on Louis Kossuth, late Orovernor 01 wnnM- 

—but have chatted upon Miscellaneous topics, de- prices lor the next volume. I have found but two , o tP 

. . , rp i v or three that seriously objected, or demurred to the ry, and introduce him to the feenate. L assert, 

signu to eii.u am an amuse. o te <t les terms, and 1 am quite sure I shall bo able to double ayes 30, nays 15. 

we have conversed upon appropriate subjects. In my last yeai’s club. If you have any spare pa- ' The bill t0 establish a branch miatin California 

our Sketch Book we have told many a tale, and pers send me a few for gratuitous distribution. . 

pointed morals impressive and instructive to all. I don’t know that you are aware that I am an was passe . , , , , 

Not a liltlc IWrv ha, hoc, i„to„por«d h, our 0 I 4 printer turnoj fanner, hot eoch i, the c.ao: lhe co.npront,™ n.e.aore, Pen, debated b> 

* which gives me an advantage, as 1 can explain Messrs. Kheit and r o«>te. 

discourses, and some laughable (but never vulgar, t he necessity there exists for your change o‘‘ pri- House —No business of gene.al interest com- 

we trust,) anecdotes have been repealed. We C es. I have always felt convinced from my , . 

have talked to our young friends in Riddles and knowledge of the business, that, at your lowest ^ ol ® ‘ r» 17 , a 

Enioma,, . o. wo bcliove they have been ple.aed nte yoa could he making ... and, if it we e W.tnnn.o,,. Dec. 17. - By *—A pet,ho 

“ " . . 1 not for the steam iron iiressinan, working at a relative to flogging in the navy Vks presented an^ 

and instructed by our volubi ity. ruinous loss. laid on the table. Compromise lebatecontinued 

In talking so much and upon such a variety of A weekly journal, ns well and carefullj got up —Several bills noticed and resolution: 

topics, errors no doubt have been committed.— as yours—on superior paper, with cosily illustra- 
Indeed it would be “passing strange” were it tions, and almost every article original—inyolvii g disposed of. 

.... ... , , some live or six distinct branches—requiring the Thursday, Dec. lo—oemtze.iflkbill grantins 

otherwise—for it is impossible to speak, write, or „ nnatnn . nt - mnnv handa ntI , i„ lft |L s . ... 


wif the neoule. Ho says he has been forced orain. IWbuefish, bbl.©0,50(®0 

ami oi tne people. s > , : th Wheat,bu .67i®90 Codfish, cwt-3.5or<i)3,75 

lift his present attitude and it is certain that .so&Mc SMt, bbl.I.IWWI.W* 

I tiers, Changarmer and others of his opponents, Buckwhent .41c Apples, Im.38050 

hid decided to demand his arrest and impeachment, B y e .1(3*009 Do. dried.034 

Ml the 2d inst,, and almost ill the very net of mov- Oats. 03Ic Errs, doz. 10 


iiic in the matter, when they themselves and their Barley. 


oiomei type auu —nesota. Adopted. 

P°* nt: Tuesday, Dec. 16.— Senate —A resolutioPpro- 

Friend Moore:— Enclosed you will please find vidjno . that a comm ittee of three be appoipjed to 

-d<>liars tor the names below, at the new club * . . T , i. 

. . . .. . , ., wait on Louis Kossuth, late Governor ol 

prices lor the next volume. I have found hut two wuu 

or three that seriously objected, or demurred to the ry, and introduce him to the Senate, lassed, 
terms, and 1 am quite sure 1 shall be able io double aves 30, nays 15. 

my last yeai’a club. If you have any spare pa- ' The bill t0 establish a branch mm’in California 


Mr. Sibley introduced a resolution calling f, r ; principal friends were arrested and conveyed to giaughter> "wt!!’. 3 , 500 /,: 

information regarding certain expenditures in M'u- I Vincenr);s. .. m . Cali, lb.80b 

in orinau (,5, r Wheaever members of Assembly have attempt- si WC pp e it 8 .37408 


O50()7c Beans, l>u.1.0001,35 

liny, ton.8011 

5004,00 Wood, hard,cord.. .404,50 

•8010c Do. soft,.302,50 

1740874 Wool, lb.30040c 

lr03fec I’lour barrels.28032 


! ed tKpieet officially, they have been ordered to Lambskins.Ir03bc I’lour barrels.28032 

disperse, and arrested if they refused. - - 

'J’wo hundred of the members had been arrested; New York Market 

! fWfiy were subsequently released. All the op- NEW york, Dec. 20th, 7 P. M —ASHES.—Very 
.jMtsition were ill prison. quiet for Pots at 4 87@U4- Pearls 5 60. 

■Three hundred of the members of the Assembly FLOUR—Better grades held niglior and are in goodde- 
! were said to have given in their adhesion to the mand for the trade; but little was on ’cluing; announce- 

■ I’ » i lent ° ment < f the Steamer Kuropa at Halifax pul a slop to bu- 

| * res 1 c siness; Csnadian is in limited request and firm at 4 25a3l| 


T i Paris Friday Dec 7 _A decree appears or- sides 100 bis at the former price; sa.es of domestic reach 

. , , , dering the vote on the'20th inst.. to be secretin- 3009 bis at4a44a50 for common to 8 traiRlit 8 tate; 4 50a62 

debated bv “ A ) . ’ for mixed to iaucy Mich and lad; 4 50 for luvonte State; 

stead ot public.. , . , . 4 60a56 for common flat >o round hoop Ohi<: corn meal 


discourses, and some laughable (but never vulgar, 
we trust,) anecdotes have been repea’ed. YVe 
have talked lo our young friends in Riddles and 


not for the steam iron pressman , working at a relative to flogging in the navy v'ks presented an' 
ruinous loss . . . ,, fomornmise khate continued^ haves topped the transmission'of despatches by tele- ley very qut-t at 80a83; oats better; the late ookl weathci 

A vveeklv inurnal as well and carefulh not un la,<1 on 1,10 table ’ Compromise febate continued MoVemenUof troops silent and firm. Du- cut off supply tram Jeney and the river; prices still ten. 

A weekly journal, as well and carefully.got up House ___ Several bills noticed and resolutions'/ ^; nL the day barricades have been thrown ul. in upward; sales of b ate4, ,i48; Jersey 41:i4.; com very scar 

as yours—on superior paper, with cosily illustra- b 1 riob Ult> ^ v —there is very little afloat and the arrivals from the Soutl 

tions, and almost every article original—involving disposed ot. . \ earne ? t ’, r . . , , . ernwr i of-hont f rom J< ’ rse y.andthe river are limited; holders are lira 

.. . h rI , ra iq __ . At half pakt 1 o clock an immense erowa Ol about demand moderate and mostly lor the local trade; sale 

some live or six distinct branches—requiring the Thursday, Dec. 18 —Kcnate.^k bill granting > j nlond lhe Boulevards, was 10,500 bu 65 for W mixed in store; same for white Jerse 


was nassed I Paris, britiay, i»ec. <•— rt decree uppems u«- 

1 . i i . i u ' define the vote on the 20 th inst., to be secret m- 

The compromise measures were debated by gtendo f pub |i c . 

Messrs. Rhett and Foote. fo) The latest published accounts state that the in- 

House —No business of gene.al interest com- surgents were put down after a very severe struggle. 
. . M U Provincial reports satisfactory. It is said that 

e e ’ _ „ , .. 700 French refugees left London for Paris Thursday 

Weknesday, Dec. 17. — Senate. — A petition fcevanln g. 


stead ol pupnc. . . 14 50a56 for common flat, roround hoop Ohi<; corn meal 

The latest published accounts state that toe in- quiet 3 18 for Jersey; 3 37 for Brandywine in bis; and 15 
surgents were put down nfter a very severe struggle, m puncheons; buckwheat in fair request 2 12«37. 

Provincial reports satisfactory. It is said that GRAIN—Market for retail very quiet; hardly firm; de- 
nuviut h , * • r,ii 1 „ mand irood for milling; shippers disposed to avail them- 

/Of) Frenclijretiigees lefl London for 1 aris Ihursday pev es of letters per Kuropa; pales 2000 bu good Ccuesee 
evening. I(l 8 in store; 3500 white Southern 105; L 1 red is se*ling 

It is also stated that the French Government at 91a93;()hio red 97; rye quiet and nominal 76 a 76 ,*; bar- 


ou.erw.se—no .s i... F >.™ m constant employment of many heads and intellects, 

copy extensively, and often in haste, and do all with the untiring vigilance of at least one business 
well and wisely. Yet we trust tli^; errors are mind—together with tne mechanical labor of set- 


a pension to the widow of Gen. * ?OTlh was pass¬ 
ed. Compromise discussion coninued. 

House .—A resolution was adlopfed calling for 


comparatively few, and beg to refer those who ting up and arranging the forms, and enveloping nouse. e. } v - 

. .. , , . .. i .. .i • .. I and mailing ten or twenty thousand copies weekly correpondence relative to claims ion t orogal. 

have discovered them to the better things “ done „ r , , ,/ .. . 

6 —renders n palpable to my mind, that one dollar Several bills were introduced' with attornments, 

and performed J in the lour hundred and odd ycT vcut will never pay. i-\ id o M »_ a ..-.l.,;„ . . 


5 000 troops moving aloud the Boulevards, was 10,500 bu 65 for w mixed in store; same for white Jersey 
tired on from the neighboring passages, and houses Northern and Southern yellow are held at 65cts and are 

close by. The firing was returned by the troops “^visiONS-Notl.ing doing in pork beyond the re- 
and answered by the insurgents. I lie combat fop ^rady holders generally firm; 15 fo» old mess; 15 12 
lasted brisklf for upwards of halt an hour, r urther oq mess <io; lit 50 old prime; 14 new do; prime imsrfinae- 
down the Bqnlevnrds, the firing wois brisk np to tive and nominal 15; clear very quiet It; beef steady and 
4 P M It las then nearly ceased in the neighbor- only retail demand; receipts light; sales lmi Ids at 8ai I for 
hood of the Boulevards, but was continued in other mess; 4a5 25 for piime; prime mess 15al6; limited request 
’ lieet hams heavy; sales <5 bis 13a25 per 220 lb>; cut meats 

quarters more freely offered; marqet lieavy Ga7 for naim and sl.ol- 

M arkf.ts.4-T1ic markets for flour had been rather ders; dressed hogs not plenty, siqes at 6a64; bacon dull Sr 


pages, and several thousand articles, of the vol¬ 
ume whose last leaf we now turn. 

A proposition to you, reader, and our last speech 
for 1851 is ended. Our part of the conversation 


per year will never pay. Friday, Dec. 19.— Senate .'— A resolutim was 

Every one likes the Rural. The women read , ... - P „ n r .l t> z t 

it, the boys read it, and the girls read it, because ^opted for 5 500 cop.es of this Report uponlrcn 
of its diversified and miscellaneous character; and 1,1 l ie l jabe Superior region, 
the older ones read it, because of its teachings in Various petitions were presented and referr- 

the branches in which they are engaged. It is The hill granting the right! of way and land 'o’ 


has been maintained long and loudly. Do we strictly a family paper—••haste, moral and instruc- a railroad from Brandon tow ards Montgomar, 


not merit a brief respite?—and will you not talk tivo in its tendency, containing no word 
for us now, and write occasionally hereafter?— 11 Which, dying, you could wish to blot.”. 

You have the matter, and wc the space —and re- ^ w *sh you God-speed until my next com- 

. i i nt munication. Yours, J. G. 

member our pages nre ample, and that “ Nature Riverside, Liv. Co., 1851. 

abhors a vacuum.” We will give you one sub- -;- 

ject to speak upon among your immediate friends, A Model Letter —Is the lollowing justreceiv- 
and assure you that its early and earnest discus- ed from the P. M. at Ames, N. Y; 


> Sion will be most gratifying to this deponent, and “ Enclosed 1 send you $15 for the annexed 
) perchance beneficial to yourself and auditors.— list ol ten subsciibeis to the Rural New- Yorker. 

,. , , „ I he club was got up m about htteen minutes, 

; Exhibit the Rural to your filends, and talk to aIthough the p aper is a new one in this place. I 

; them so truthfully and sensibly that they shall l>e would like the 11 th copy, if you can afford it for the 
) persuaded to subscribe for the next volume. An remittance. Yours, Geo K. Makcy, P. M,” 

) you like our paper and approve onr labors, act up- The remitlance not only entitles Mr. M. to an 


was taken up and passed. 

House .—Not in session to-day. 

Shanghae Chickens—Advertising. 

A subscriber at Seneca writes us that he pro¬ 
cured from New York last fall, a pair of Siang- 

hae fowls, and from them and twelve'Dirking 
hens, which he had on hand, lias raised 205 


inactivo, nt ah advance of Gd per bbl. 

There wash good export demand for Indian Corn, 
and prices hud advanced (id perqr. since the sailing 
of tho Niagnri. 

Wheat had advanced Id per hush. 


less plenty; 8«8|; lard scarce and in fair demand; sales 1(10 
bis 8?a‘J for good to prime; 9a9.t for kegs; bntter not plen 
ty; market buoyant with a good demand; Ohio i2nl4; W 
N York 12al8; cheese in good local demand GJ^aT fair to 

prime. 

COTTON—Market dull; sales 300 bales; dialers are 


The Provision market had undergone no material aw j“* , K “"'ion^: dvicesfrom Kuropo. 

... .. , .■ ■ , STOCKS- Erie and Hart in arc the only stocks in 

change during tho week ending on the All nst. which the transactions are of any degree of importance; 

1 ■ » j — . — — —— - Erie opened at 86i and closed at S5,Si; Cantim declined 4; 

~T - Krie Convertibles 4:-W»»l“i»> >«''• }■ ' »h* st-aro' r ■ 

nr only look 14370000 in American gold and 8300 British 

vU llllUllllll lUil sovoreigds; which is much less than.was aiiticipiited. 


The club was got up in about fifteen minutes, chickens, and laid down 93 dozen of eggs, and 
although the paper is a new one in this place. 1 has now on hand 100 Shanghae and half breeds 
would like the 11 lit copy if you can afford it for the nearly „ rowll alld 0 f a beautiful fawn color, which 
remittance. Yours, Gko K. Marcy, r. , n 

he would sell at five dollars per pair tor fullJblood, 
The remittance not only entitles Mr. M. to an and half lhat price for half breeds. Anoth rsub- 


“T - Krie Convertible. Jf Ma»l“in ?■ ’ >’*» sRan'-r .«..y 

/tPv»f?-Prtwrt4rt H'lntni'" only look 54370 000 in American gold and 55300 British 

Uiy |l T I I 3'il 1 l[il sovereigns; which is much less than, was anticipated. 

‘ At • he 2nd Board Harlem sold at 7G.J; Eric Railroad at 

-----—• 8 Sets. 

Tvn Weeks Later. Albany Market. 

- ALBANY, Doc. 20.—The non arrival of the freight 

s tjtjtxTAT fit? TWP DA'MTFT WF'R'nTFR train from the West lias limited the business at the De- 
AEixIYAL UF IJiX- OAkiZli WJ, H) t, and scarce anytbinv bus transpired wo thy of notice. 

- The transactions in Flour have been small, and confined 

The steamship Daniel Webster arrived at New principally to the wants of the trade for consumption. In 
York Dec 19. She brings advices Iron 6am Frar.- prices there is no important change to notice. No sales 
. iv i iwi . i i o /1 wo i;.r ot crraiii hav(* taken i lace, nnd Uie stock in store is beinir 

cihco to iNovenlber lOtli. and 120 ptiKsengera for ti,^«.,ipchnvp i,/»m ^nfiroiv of • 


York Dec 19. She brings advices Iron 6am Frar.- prices there is no important change to notice. No sales 
. iv . li vi . i i o /1 ura ot crrain hav(* taken i lace, and Hie stock m store is bemir 

cisco to November lOtli. and X 1 ..... b ", withheld. In Provisions the? sales have born entirely of a 
Charleston and New Orleans, and oOll lor new retuil character. The market for Dressed Hogs is very 
York. 6he hal ^78, Odd ill gold on freight, and quiet. At the depot 'there was nothing offering, and no 
$GUl),0()0 in tie bands of the passengers. Her gales of any importance have been made. The feeling in 


c 011 l * l ' s thus lurnishing us proof of extra copy, hut some books (see Premium List,) 8 cr j ber j n Wayne Co., writes he has some ieauti- $GUl),0()0 in tip bunds of the passengers. Her gales of any importance have been made The feeling in 

( your oratorical ability, and evideuce that our ef- and our sincere thanks. There are hundreds of '. , o, u 'r ' ' misseugers to (Jliarleston and New Orleans hud the market is the same as was exhibited ye>terdny, and 

< , . • ’ , , auuvui mnwm uianu, x ucio me uuuureusoi fo] Shaiighaes, from eggs received directfmm the i f , , nn l sales could be made at the current rates of that day. 

forts are substantially remembered. 6 o doing P.,st-Musters and Subscribers each of whom can . , . . , .... ..... . , ; besides ,>~ow,uut. .... ... fJour. 

... u , . 1 mm ouusenotrs, eacn oi wnoin can j mpor ters, which he would disposeof at thiee dol- The Northener brought f.Od passengers and $1,- n„fr»lrN Market L 

and speaking may you be bles-ed in basket and “ <ro and do likewise”—thus beiiefiiintrthemselves . .. .... f»ki,. u., n «...,i m r« ^ihmI ih« ifunaio xuarKei. 


I and speaking may you be “ bles-ed in basket and » g0 a nd do likewise”—thus benefiting themselves | ara a jr 

in store,” and with a clear conscience, enjoy ev- and contributing materially to the support of tho We are gratified that our friends have *mceed- 
> ery day a “ Merry Christmas,” or “ Happy New R„ ral , We do not of course suppose that all ed s0 well iu tbeir poukry raisi „ g , and t (vill give 

/ Year.” _ C __ ,.1..L --l^l.l.. __ . c . 1 . . -n ‘ J ° T 


us pleasure to refer any one wanting fowls to 
them. It is however inconsistent wilh our plan 


lJar ” _ cal1 forni a club 80 quickly, yet most of them will us pleasure l0 refer any one wanting fowls to 

Closing Items. find, on trial, that a list of front six to thirty or tbeni . It is however inconsistent wi/h onr plan 

fifty can bo obtained in a short time and with less of publishing a paper, to insert com« ? nic«tion s 

The Title Page and Index occupies so trouble than is generally imagined. Reader, if des i gned solely to benefit the writer./-IVe have 

uch space that wc necessarily omit several de- you are disposed to give us your autograph, (ac- amp fo advert.sing columns, and sh.ifi be ready 


much space that we necessarily omit several de- y° u are disposed to give us your autograph, (ac- 

partments, and condonso others. The Index companied by a list of the names of your friends to he of service to any of our friends,l.vjo forward 
embraces all the most important contents of the iuul neighbors as new or renewed recruits under t | ieir f avors accompanied with the niijul. f 

main departments, and is so arranged that it can l he Rural flag,) we beg to remind you that now - ~mrm 


easily bo detached and placed in front of the vol. lhe appropriate season to present such marked 
We can furnish missing numbers of present evidence of reme m brance and appreciatio n. 


! 7 00,1)00 on freight. Her passengers crossed the 
| Isthmus from Vsrgineous Bay iu30 liouis. 

General NeK'sv —The most prominent topic of 
: discussion is Ihamiich agitated question of a divis- 
; ion of the State. 

Many believe that Slavery must be introduced 
• into Southern California, and give countenance to 
; a division of the State from that beliel. 

The Board of Commissioners for ascertaining and 
settling private kind claims in California, are to 
I bold a session ntjSnn Francisco on the 8 th of De- 
' eetnber. This announcement hud caused the great- 
I cat satisfaction tutlie community at large. 

The United States Coast Survey is progressing 


New Feature.— Among other inTgrovement# ' rapidly, although the weather is unfavorable to r , f ^tn 


BUFFALO, Dec 22—The market for Flour continues 
steady and holders firm. Sales to the trade at prices rang¬ 
ing from 3 50 to 3 7G for pood to choice brands Michigan, 
Ohio anil Indiana. We have no sales of grain to report. 
White Michigan Wheat nominally 77c. Corn 47048c. 
Seeds steady. Clover scarce and dear; held at 5 50 Timo¬ 
thy plenty at 1 7 '@82. Flax 1 25. Mess Fork quiet at 
14 50; Lard 8@8‘*. Dressed hogs sell nt 5 2505 50, ac¬ 
cording to quality. [Exp. 

New York Cattle Market. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 13.—At Washington Yard—1,600 
beeves, (550 from the South and the balance from this 
Slate.) Brices ranged at from ®0,0008,5" per cwt., mar¬ 
ket closing rather dull, with 300 head Iclt over unsold — 
No live hogs iu market; dead hogs are wunh from ©007 


of the next volume of the Rural, ko propose to 
introduce a new feature, for the amusement of the 
juniors, and perhaps seniors—the present fashion¬ 
able style of Rebuses, (which a kind and ingenious 


Ai Browning’s—Offered, 50 Cows and Calves, and 3, • 


( volume to nil wlio h&vo not received the full com T \ i .•» introduce & new le&turc, iorinc umusQinent ot the 

volume io (in wuo linvo mn ret MVeu me lull com Dream-Land by Daylight, a Panorama of Ro- . , , . , J , . 

1 pie ment. Please mention the numbers wanted tnance. By Caroline Chesebro’. Redtield, J uniors i ail( ‘ pernaps seniors t.ie present fashion¬ 
's wbe n ordering next volume. Clinton Hall, New York. 1851. able style of Rebuses, (which a kind and ingenious 

) »:8§r'S ubscribe Early! If you would bo sure This volume is from the pen of a young lady of proposes to furnish us,) and to/offer premi- 

( of a safe passage during our next voyage, como Canandaigua, who is already well known as an an- unis for their solution. 1 he Rebus is defined, as 
• aboard when the first hell rings. Remember, too, t,l< >L by her various contributions to the periodicals being a puzzle, in which tangible objects and queer 
) that we ask all to “walk up to the captain’s office ,jf the d!l >’* Mrs ' El - LKT - who furnishes a preface conceits, are made to bear a resemblance to the 


This volume is from the pen of a young lady ol' frimid proposes to furnish us,) and to(offer prerni- 


: llieir operations. 000 Sheep and Lambs. 

The mines continue as productive ns ever. I he Cows and Calves—Sales at from 5521', 30035. All sold, 

agriculturists nre busy in different sections of the sheep—Sales at from $2 to 305. Lambs 541,75 to 2,50 

; 6tate. preparing the ground lor next year’s crop, 03,50;aH sold. ... „• 4 

! w Inch t is expected will be more abundant than n At Chamherlam’s-At market oG0 beef ttattle offered— 
I 1 “ Prices ranging at from 35605. 

t c ver. . . * , 5u Cows and Calves—Sales nl from $’22.50 to 28045. 

Iu the South tlie vintage has lulljPcommenced, sneep and Lambs—3,'00 offered; sales Sheep at from 
1 and the vine growers are Busily engaged gathering 2 to305; Lambs 341*56 to 2,2503. 3i;0 left over, 
ll.o grapes nnd converting them into wine and Cambridge Cattle Market, 

brandy. 1 lie qufculity manufactured will be nn- 


and settle” in advance. And don’t forget to bring t0 the book > 8 ives her hi S h «nk as an imaginative idea, word, or thing it represents. fVe shall com- 
vour friends along—remembering that wo can ac- wrlter ’ nn<1 tlus 18 g en erally conceded by the press mence the volume with some simple specimens, 

m,.dale tens of thousands, and that the fare and , her r8a<lcr8 ’ { he bo ® k 18 S ct U P m ver y neat becoming more recherche as we proceed. 

. , , r r style, and fur sale by booksellers generally. - 


O grapes u«m 4 Cambridge Cuttle Market, 

andy. lhe quantity nianafactured will lie iin- 

[MiSe CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 17.—At market, 903 Cattle, about 

The'weather d, ring tho past three months lias 650 Beeves, and 153 Stores, consisting of working oxen, 

. . ’ 1 . .. .1 onuiii niul pnlvAQ vpnrhnofH. two nm l.hrpp vpnrnnlil. 


is, greatly reduced to companies of ten, twenty, 
&c. The more passengers and freight, the greater 
will he lhe attention bestowed by officers and pilot. 

In ordering the Rural, please he particu¬ 
lar to write tho names plainly, and a great many 
of them ,—adding I’ost-Ofliee, County and State, 
and directing your letter to Rochester, New York. 
Bills of all specie paying banks acceptable. Largo 
amounts may he sent in draft,payab'e to our order. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

Dream Like, A Fable of the Seasons. By Ik. - 

Marvel. New York: Charles Scribner. 1852. Wk have ,ake11 Sequent occasion heretofore, to 
m • i , . ,, commend this very valuable paper to our triends, 

This is a twin volume fo the “ Reveries of a . \ .. , r , .. • 

‘ and vet we teel as it we had not done it justice in 

Bachelor” by the same author, Mr. Donald G. our former notice^ It is to us the most welcome 
Mitchell, and worthy to stand by its side. YVe of anv of our exchanges. Inveterate politician 
shall give^some extracts hereafter. Sold by Dar- as we are, yet something else than mere politics 
row, at the Main street Bookstore. is necessary for our mental aliment, and after the 


j been like that of the Indian Summer in the Atlan¬ 
tic States, balmy Xnd genial, 
i From all appearances the rainy season is as re- 
j mote at ever, and many are of the opinon the com- 
‘ inn winter will be similar to the last. 

I Large numbers are daily leaving California, many 
j being bound for the gold regions of Australia. 

The Sidney papers nre filled to overflowing with 
the most glowing accounts of the gold mines near 
j that city, and the discovery of many new and ex- 


Editors noticing the Rural will please add ° U ' t ,a P or cac “ ^ \ c „ il; , YZ ,t T 

. h ‘ ° “ uu sing our stars that we have a feiv leisure moments. 

flirt i .loon u* tne /1 iipKEoLp J ^Pl. r> t 1 ... . 


ot any ot our exenanges. inveieiaie poiiuciau j |exi^ivu digcingn. Brices—Extra, $3,50,4tfz)5. By lot, 82,50, 3(a)3,25. 

as we are, yet something else than mere politics 1 — -—- Swine—©2,25. By lots 44 c. Retail 6c. 

is necessary for our mental aliment, and after the ! a rfoon Pig Profitable Cow'.—Ai.mon Remarks— Holders are firm, and prices have advanced. 

wear and tL of brain, consequent of getting up | ^uth Greece, slaughtered a pig eight Tl 

our paper each week, wo seat ourself cosily, bles- . . . . . , i Sheldon, of Wilmington, weighed 2.363 lb§. and wa* bo*t 

sing our stars that we have a feiv leisure moments, ; months old, a tew days since, wlucn weigneci ~iu lluuier oi Watertown, at 72 per lb. The cattle 


cows and calves, yearlings, two and three years old. 

Prices—Market Beef—Extra ©6,75 per cwt.; first quality 
§6.50; second do. S6.0U; third do. 355,50; ordinary 35403. 
Hides—4,5o per cwt. 

Tallow— 355, 

Veal Calves, 35300. 

Pelts—87 4c0351,52. 

Stores—Working oxen—©750125 
Cows and Calves—3125, 27036. 

Yearlings, 357015. 

Two years old, ©15030 
Three years old, 3521037. 

Sheep and Lambs—2.502 at market. - 

Prices—Extra, 353.50,405. By lot, 352,50, 303,23. 

Swine— $52,25. By lots 44c. Retail 6c. 

Remarks—Holders are firm, and prices have advanced. 
The cattle this week are very good; many of them being 


Our Third Volume —Will be commenced un- forms, and the place where published. The Ru- and greedilv devour the "Rurui” by wav of recre- lbs. dead weight. He also has a cow four years trains are all behind their time to-dny. 


der the most favorable auspices. Our facilities are RAL New-Yorker does not emanate, as many ation. 
j greater than ever before, and we are determined to suppose from the city of New York—bit from the was n0 ^ our; ( e ' ves 'Y e intended lo 

) use them to the beet advantage. Wehnveonhand heart of Western New York, and a point not in- 8 F ea ^' ‘^ r ’ ^ 00RK » n,)t w * 1 ^ publishing 

1 a lar « e "umber of articles from able writers, forthe aptly calhd the centre ot the Eden of America. the Union proposes iu a prospectus for his New 


old, which has yielded in seven months 230 lbs. 
of butter. 

Census or Pennsylvania. —In Pennsylvania, 


' practical and instructive departments with prom- Rochester and tho region round about wis a wil- Volume which commences with the now voar, to ! 

j ise of more front tho same sources. derness fifty years ago—and now tho aggregate greatly improve and otherwise embellish his paper. . 

Our Sketch Book will hereafter be enriched with circu i ation of it8 agricultural pt»iodicals igreater , VVi , th a " ,lu0 dcferollc « t0 hi '"’ lhi,lk , wil1 j 
( Original 'I'uies nnd Sketches by able writers.— thnt nn r mlmr 4 ,:#ty /n. c * 1 be like an attempt to paint the lil\, or lend per- 

Sever,,I new talente.l e,,„„i!e„„re ,o tl.i, ,„„l °T ^ °'“- V “N"* ’"•»« •» «- »>«■ *?'««*«•« '»*«'• « 

\ .. , , , , ed) in tne Union. nothing superior to it in arustic skill or typog-api- 

other departments nre already engaged—among -- cal execution. 

| them Miss Caroline Chesebro’, a writer of much Emery & Co.’s Horse Power, Ac. —YVe close Independent of its agricultural merits, it is one | 

n merit and superior talent. our il] U8 trutioiis for this year, by giving a heaitiful of the best famil - v journals within our knowledge, ! 

( Among the Illustrations already prepared, or in eDgraving representing Emery & Co.’s Rairoad ^ ,d ao . fa ” ner could ! >resent m . or . e N , ew f 

> tho hands of our engravers, nro excellent Portraits io m, . ° „ Years gift to a son, or a more delighttul, enter- 

\ of President Fillmore and Kossuth, -several de- 1 ° r8 °. 1 0W J r ’ 1 hrcshcr ’ 1 h,s , " achm e ra - tnining and graceful guest u. his wife and daugh- j 

i .. ., ,, , ,, . . , reived lhe first premium at each of the two last tors. The terms are $2 per year for a single copy; 

signs of fa,™ Houses nnd Cottagee.-v.ew. of the Fair8 of the N . y. State Ag. Society. For [lr - three copies for $5. or six ’copies for $10. Re- 

M estern House of Refuge, New Court Louse in flculurs, seo ndvertiseniont in late numbers of his member it is a weekly iu quarto form .—Somerset | 


> the hands of our engravers, nro excellent Portraits 


this city, etc., etc. 


round 1 »*» fg|!J 

ond now tho Ufgrog.w W»atly Improm ond oth.rwi.oo.nbolh.h I.U p.per j wl.if ton,,.loot a25t)’.463 

,.„i • . YVith all due deference to him, we think this will ’ ’.. . lr, 0.-.7 

iral periodicals ibgrreater » , . ,» .-i » , yv bite persons ot boihboxPb. 4 j,uo/ coiorea uiaic» t 

‘ , h be like ail attempt to paicit the lily, or lend per- ,Vo. ,, . 71 s nArf?o»s of 

ty (Boston only except- fume to tho rose for sur experience has shewn us | ^™ 1 ^ullton of the State 2,311.- 

_ “«»}»“"« su i ,er,or t0 U arUSt,C skll! or ‘>’Pog a l»- I 7S6> Nlunber of during .he year 28,316. 

. Power, Ac.-YVeclose Independent of its agricultural merits, it is one j Number of farms iu cultivaHoa 127,577-manu- 
jar. bv giving a heaitiful of the best family journals within our knowledge, ! lactunng esta is mien s —, 

r. „! r- i ■ , and no farmer could present a more useful New ! TT _ , 

..mkr ’ ^ o. s airoad Year’s‘gift to a son, or a more delightful, enter- YVooi.kn Manufacture or the U. b. Capitnl 
&c. 1 his machine re- tnining and graceful guest to his wife and daugh- j invested, $28,118,550; pounds of wool used, iU,- 

at each of the two last tors. The terms are $2 per year for a single copy; 862,829; tons of c -nl. 46,370; value oi all the 
Ag. Society. For |*r- three copies for $5, or six copies for $10. Re- ! raw material, $25,755,988; hands etnpjoyed, 3J,- 
it in late numbers of his member it is a weekly iu quarto form .—Somerset [ 251; value of entire products $43,207,ooo; jards 


paper, or apply to Emery dt Co., Albany, N. If. 1 (Fa.) Whig. 


of cloth manufactured, 82,206,652. 


110 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 52 over 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with cattle, 
sheep, horses, swine and fowls.—Boston Courier. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

BRIGHTON, Dec. 18.—At market SU0 beef cattle, 150 
stores, 18 pairs working oxen. 5) cows and calves, 2,- 
5 0 sheep and lambs, and Out) swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra. 356,75; first quality, ©6; 2d 
do, 355,75; 3d do, 351,5004,75. 

Stores—Yearlings, 0014. 

Two years old. 35*5028. 

Three years old, 3521034. 

Working Oxen—©66, 73, 60, 85 0 90. 

Cows and Calves- ©22, 24, 28, 31035. 

Sheep and Lambs—©1,5 •, 1,7502; extra at ©3, 3,50. 

Swine—44054c- retail 50t>4c 

Remarks—Brices of good beef cattle have advanced; the 
market is brisk, and some very good beef at market. 

Died, 

In this city on Friday morning, Pec. 19, Mrs. MARY 
REMINGTON, aged 81. The deceased was the mother of 
1 Mrs. K. Cook and Mrs. Levi W. Sibley. 


















































RICULTUEAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL 


Prospectus of Volume III, for 1852, 


1 ACHING 


IHl-i 

Hv ; without b’-i 

HHBHHHHk . ]) ,S 1 l I)!!') h 

"M\iTiiri] | 'i.:. If si child is 
iiiill hv :r,"a;:s to 

<■ ", • is cu’. It• 

1) 1 - S '| ; . !is'::ioii• 

ill* i;■ sulky, charm lji:,i 
■ ■ m^/khC'S and good humor, if lie 

IPB^olent, accustom him to exertion, and 
irain him so as to perform even onerous 
duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to 
make his obedience reluctant, subdue him 
either by counsel or discipline. In short, 
give your children the habit of overcoming 
their besetting sins. Let them acquire 
from experience that confidence in them¬ 
selves which gives security to the practiced 
horseman, even on the back of a high 
strung steed, and they will triumph over 
the difficulties and dangers which beset 
them in the path of life. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, IN QUARTO FORM, 

DESIGNED FOR BOTH COUNTRY AND TOWN RESIDENTS. 


PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


VV ill you 7 1 

Wary gave a decisive, nod. Mr. Burton 
added a few words, and pronounced them 
mar. and wife. Mary wiped, her <qea and I 
George drew a long; breath. Thegodlrgy- | 
man then made out his marriage corticate I 
to which the witnesses put their mikes; j 
and ended by giving them a few wotiffi of' 
advice. At the same lime, George slipled 
something into his hand, done.up ir?aj,4ce ; 
of white paper. Afterwards, the bride aid I 
bridegroom rode oil in the chaise; the hod--- 
keeper went to the kitchen, laughing; lie ; 
younger Burton returned to'his b »oks, afll j 
the clergyman to his sermon. * J 

As the latter sat down to write, tim-kW j 
all the time of the queer marriage eereinj ! 
ny he had just performed, he listlessly u* I 
folded the bit of paper the bridegn <m ban 
placed in his hands. Perhaps the* ,reach - j 
er was curious to know' how much .o odd i 
a man liad felt able to pay for Ids maSlLe | 
certificate. From the size of the piece?. \L. i 
Burton judged that his fee must hesorLy- | 
tiling handsome. It was larger than a ftalft 
eagle—larger even than an eagle. Conk, ;i 
it be a twenty dollar piece? The paper j 
being folded and refolded, it was sometime]! 
before the clergyman could get at tin* coin. I 
His curiosity by this time was considerably {' 
excited. At length he saw something v y j,, 
bright. The sun shone on it. It wat a ! 
new, red— cent! Mr. Burton was a litile } 
disappointed: but laughing at the ludicrous I 
mistake, he locked the cent up in his desk, [I 
and devoted himself to his sermon durinc | 
the remainder of the forenoon. 


r, INevv- i orker ftir 13 g 2, vul! exhibit some “progress and improvement” in 
\ppearance. The Proprietor is determined not only to maintain the hi..h re pnt 
at to introduce such improvements ns must inckeask its popularity and un 
;c it, in fact, what it is so generally pronounced by its Readers and Die Press, 

THE BEST RURAL AND FAMILY JOURNAL IN AMERICA! 

Labor and Money will be freely and cheerfully expei 
to match, will enable us to “get up” the Third Vo 
In typography, illustrations, &c., we hope to su 
, In this, as in other respects, our motto is “ Excels 


P ‘, 

kind affection rule the hotn^J 
VVe’ieall—all here. 

We’re not all here! 

Soro- arc away—the dead ones dear, 
Whothronged with us this ancient hearth. 
And gave the hour of guiltless mirth. 

Fate, wi’i a stern, relentless hand, 

Looked inand thinned our litde band. 
Some like a night flash passed away. 

And some saik lingering day by day. 

The quiet graveyard—some Me there, 

And crut-1 oceai has his share— 

We ’re nit all here. 


To accomplish this object, Time, 

New Type, and other material, paper, &c., 
ill a most attractive ami presentable style, 
our previous efforts, and ail similar journals. 

Each number will be neatly printed, and 

EMBELLISHED WITH BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS! 

Rut the Contents are most important, and here our greatest care will be bestowed. Guided 
by past experience,—catering for, and stimulated by the approval of increasing thousands of renders — 
the Editors will labor more earnestly than ever before to make the New-Yorker a Reliable Guide 
on the important Practical Subjects discussed in its pages— to fill its miscellaneous departments 
with a choice and interesting variety, and yet keep the entire paper free from anything injurious 
to MIND OR morals. The paper will also be enriched with practical essays and literary articles 
from a large corps of contributors and correspondents, (not unknown to the reading public ) m - \ and 
women of the right stamp, who are capable of adding interest and value to the pages of any publication 
Indeed, we are resolved to spare no reasonable effort to render each number Useful, Pure., Inter¬ 
esting and Attractive — to make the Rural, in truth, 

A MODEL HOME NEWSPAPER, FOR THE MILLION! 

And our readers need not be reminded that we perform all we promise — and generally with interest. 

In order to enhance its value, each of the various Departments of the Rural will receive duo 
care and attention. After filling up the Practical, Instructive and Miscellaneous Pages —in which 
each reader may find something adapted to his or her taste —we shall briefly post up to the moment 
of going to press, 

THE LATEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Including a synopsis of all important events, Congressional Proceedings, and Reports of the Grain 
Provision and Cattle Markets, &c. — thus making it the most complete Agricultural Fam’ii y’ 
Literary and General Newspaper published in this Country. Remember the New Yorker runs 
counter to the trashy, immoral, so-called cheap literary and family papers — that it excludes all 
vulgarity, profanity and quackery—and embraces as great a variety of useful and interesting reading 
matter as is usually given in several ordinary papers. Bear in mind also, that it is not a monthly of 
twelve issues yearly, but y 

A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY. OF FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS! 

And gives the proceedings at State and County Fairs, : nd similar agricultural intelligence, weeks 
and even months (in some instances.) in advance of the monthly journals. 

In conclusion, our best endeavors will, as heretofore, be devoted to the work of furnishing such 
a paper as will prove acceptable to the progressive, moral, right-thinking portion of community. 
And we again invite all who approve its character and objects, to lend their kind offices by introducing 
the Rural to notice and support in their respective localities. Though our main reliance is upon 
the merits of the paper itself, we oiler in the annexed Premium List, liberal inducements to all 
disposed to aid in extending its circulation. 


MAN AND WOMAN, 


We are alt here: 

liven they—the (leak—tho’ dead, so dear. 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 

Brings hack their faded forms to view, 
llow life-like, through Hv? mist of years. 
Each well-remembered face appears; 

We see them as in limes loug past, 

From each to each kind look - are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
The'-' ’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all here. 


’ Man is the creature of interest and am¬ 
bition. His nature leads him forth into 
‘l ie struggle and bustle of the world. Love 
i:,but the embellishment of his early life, 
ora song piped in the intervals of the acts. 
He seeks for fame, for fortune, for place in 
the" Grid's thought, and dominion over his 
fallow men. But a woman’s whole life is a 
i'i-.-Ln v of the affections. The heart is her 
world”; iJs there her ambition strives for 
■ mpire; it is there her avarice seeks for 
hidden treasures. She sends forth her 
sympathies on adventure; she embarks her 
whole soul in de traffic of affection; and if 
shipwrecked, lu r case is hopeless—for it is 
bankruptcy of he heart.— Irving. 


We are all here! 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother— 

You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said: 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 

Oli, then, that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below; 

So, in the world to follow this, 

May each repeat iii words of bliss. 
We ’re all—all here. 


r Weep Not if h tiik Dead.— These loved 
*es whom tveTbndly cherished, are gone 
jyorn us, and v.' weep that they are gone 
^•rgoiut never o return. But why do we 
.journ ? . IWtk are freed from pain and 
anguish, ahPtyve pone to that home of 
i ever-ending Bliss and happiness. God 
1 'sas taker their, from this world of pain and 
sorrow, to oWthi v.ith’ nim in Heaven.— 
T!h ii;'a'L<el spirits are ever with us—ever 
waffibiig over is,. They are not lost, but 
gone iefore. We shall soon meet- them 


Charles Sprague. 


TTJERJ7IS, IN ADVANCE — TWO BOLLAUS A YEAR. 

To Clubs and AgentsThree Copies, one year, for 85-Six. copies for 810-Ten copies i 
Twenty Copies for 825, anti any additional number at the same raio. Six month subacri? 
proportion. Names of subscribers written on the papers, if desired, however large the club, 
O’” To accommodate subscribers, club papers will be sent to different post-cfRocs. 
Subscribe Early ! Remember that our terms are in advance — and that at the expi 
the time paid for, the paper is stopped, unless the subscription is renewed. Those who wish 
with the new year and volume, should subseribe or renew at once, to secure the first numbe 
if agents will forward early, it will enable us to judge in regard to the edition thatmav be no 
515?” Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be sent by mail at our risk. 

November, 1851. Address I). D. 'F. MOORE, Rochester 


A young clergyman sat in his study, 
( composing a sermon. It was a bright spring 
morning, and in order to concentrate his 
’ thoughts on the subject of the discourse he 
[ was writing, Mr. Burton was obliged to 
/ close the window blinds, and shut out the 
j : beauty of nature, which to him was most 
si' atfrn -ive*. In an obscure light, his pen 
I' v-v:: beginning to move quite rapidly, when 
ihgAviiAu Mew his blinds open, ambient 
jh hi j manuscript fluttering across the flom 
r Tne sunlight gushed in, and at the Sami¬ 
s' time, Mr. Burton’s ideas flew out. 

He turned his chair and looked out of 
j; the window. Beauty charmed his eye, 
j s and the music of singing birds fell on his 
\ ear. Nature, at that moment, appeared 
| considerably more attractive than Theolu- 
! gy. The green leaves of the trees caused 
him to forget the leaves of his manuscript. 

; The plumage of the birds made him dish; 
j j gusted with his gray goosaquill. Yet Mr. 

< Burton felt that he ought to labor that 
I c morning. 

In casting about him to find an excuse 
h for his idleness, he saw a chaise drive down 
the street, and*stop before his own duore.— 
l A good looking, plainly dressed young man 

< helped out a graceful, pretty girl, and they 
/ mounted the steps together. Mr. Burton 
s heard the door bell ring, and presently a 
l domestic came to inform him that a young 
( gentleman and lady wished to see him on 
( business. 

“ A marriage, I am sure,” 

$ clergyman, smiling. 

He was not mistaken. The young man, 
j in a frank, off-hand manner, told him that 
\ he had called for the purpose of being mar- 
) ried to his companion; and the girl’s blushes 
j told the same story. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Burton, “I am 
s always ready to make young people happy. 

; You love each other?” 

> “ yp e woniq wa it a day or two if we did 

> not.” replied the youth. 

' His companion blushed again. 

“ Have you witnesses ?” asked the cler- 
( gyman. 

\ “ We are not rich,” answered the bride- 

\ groom, “ and could not afford the expense 
J of bringing any of our friends with us. If 

< you think we had better have witnesses 
( perhaps you will call in somebody.” 

J “ It will be well to do so,” said” the cler- 
! gyman smiling. 

\ He called in a younger brother and the 
( housekeeper. 

< “ We are in something of a hurry,” said 

< the bridegroom, '' ~ 


fins Tkacuing^of Mothers. — 1 do be- 

iiegi, that no pisa could be devised for ele¬ 
vatin''the entire frame of society, half so 
>ffi arious as that .which would produce a 
i uc<4'sion of well-instructed, judicious, and 
virtuous Christian mothers. The laws of 
the Ktttesman and the lessons of the divine, 
wouldpe but feebh 1 instruments of preven¬ 
tion rod reformation in comparison with 
ihe hi/iovved, all-pervading agency of ma- 
lerna wisdom, energy, and affection.— 


■1 S/ Persons competing lor these premiums must mail 
their orders on or l.eiore Hie Hist of December ensuing.— 
They will nlso bear in mind that Die oilier large prizes (ex¬ 
cept those to Town Clubs,) are ope.j to them. 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS! 

To those who do not compete lor any of the preceding, 
we oiler the lollowing liberal Specific Premiums: 

For a remittance ob ®2, within tiie time above specified 
we will send the New-Yorker one year, ami a volume ol 
the Gen. Farmer lor either JSlU, ’■!«, M? MU nr MO, stitched 
and bound suitable for mailing—or, if preferred, a volume 
of the Wool Grower lt>r cither it- IP, ltati or i-Oi. 

For ®0, ns above, three copies of the New-Yorker, and 
two volumes of the Farmer or Wool Grower. 

For ©lh, six copies of the New-Yorker, and an extra 
copy, and a vol. of either Uie Farmer or Wooi Grower. 

For 8’k>, ten copies of the New- Yorker, and an extra 
copy, and two volumes ol either Wool Grower or Farmer 
—or, instead of VV. G. or F., a copy of Rodgers’ .Scientific 
Agriculture. 

For a remittance for subscribers, or over, accordin" - 
to our terms, we will give <m extra copy ol the Kurai?, 
Barry’s or Thomas’ Fruit Book, Rodgers’ Scientific Agri¬ 
culture, and d vols. of Farmer or Wool Grower—or, a copy 
the Rural and ».'i in such Books as may be preferred. 

To every person remitting for 30 subscribers, or over, 
as above, we will give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNA¬ 
BRIDGED DICTIONARY (a ®6 work.)—or the same 


Tin. reason tfie whisking of a fiery stick 
produces a luminous circle, is because, Irom 
caftesswe rapidity, the rays from one point 
leihain-impressed on*the retina of the eye, 
until thelevolution completes the circle. 


Looking over other people’s 
Hooking your own. 


& timer 


:‘the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Iso hard, but search will find it out. 


>r the Rural New-Yorker. 

3TICAL ENIGMA 


thought the 


ij o f 7 letters 


I am compos* 

My 1, 4, 3, 7 is It protection. 

My !>, ti, 5, 1 7 lire what nil things have. 
My 3, S, 6, 4, 1 is a picture of fancy. 

My 4, I, 2, 3,-I is a fabulous being. 

My 5, 1,6, 2, 7 is a power to accomplish. 
My C, 5, !, 2 signifies trust or truth. 

My 7, 1, 7, 6, 1 is a password. 

My whole itrail amusing study'. 

IQ” Answer next week. 


PREMIUMS TO TOWN CLUBS! 

In order to aid in establishing Town Agricultural Li¬ 
braries we make the lollowing offer to Town Giubs or 
Societies (not competing for ouroth„r premiums) whose 
objects are the promotion of improvement in agriculture, 
Horticulture, &c. 

1 st. We will give a Library worth TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS to the Society sending us the greatest number 
of subscribers within the period and on the conditions 
above specified. 

2nd. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Library Books, to the 
Society sending us the second greatest number, as above. 

3d. TEN DOLLARS, in like manner, to tiie Society 
sending us tiie third/greatest number, as above. 

We shall keep a correct accouut of the subscribers 
sent us by individuals and Town Societies. After the first 
ol February, we will publish as often as once a month, un¬ 
til i\lny, a list of tUo principal competitors in tlip order m 
which they may stud. The premiums will be announced 
as soon ai’ler the, first of May as possible—probably the 
second week—anil paid on the order of those entitled. 

JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

1st. We will jive TEN DOLLARS in Gash, to the per¬ 
son who semlsits the greatest number of subscribers be¬ 
tween 'his data and the first of January, 1852. 


All competitors for Premiums are expected to adhere ' 
strictly to the following 

TERMS IN ADVANCE:. 

Two Dollars a Year. Three Copies, one year, / 
for 85-Six Copies for 810-Ten Copies for 815— , 
Twenty Copies for 825, and any additional num' j 
her at the same rate. Six month subscriptions ‘ 
in proportion. Names of subscribers written on 
th papers, if d sired, however large the club. 

Subscriptions may commence with any numl cr. Those < 
who wish to begin with the new volume, should send in 
tlu-ir orders at once to secure the first number; and if ' 
agents generally will remit early, it will enable us lo judge < 
m regard to the edition that may be necessary. 

IFF” Specimen numbers, prospectuses, &c., furnished ) 
free to all disposed to compete for our Premiums, or leml ) 
a portion of influence in behalf of the paper. Subscrip¬ 
tion money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. ( 
Address to D. D. T. MOORE, < 

November 1, 1851. Rochester, N. Y. S 


For the Rural New-Yorker. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


FEMALE VANITY. 


Talk of'the vanity of wcjtnan! Is there 
no vanity in man? Show me one yirl with 
her pretty head stuffed full of conceit of 
her own beauty and consequence, and 1 
wiil show you fifty youths, upon whose lips 
the small down, by much coaxing, ventured 
to appear, and a hundred hirsute dandies, 
exulting in a lull facial crop of spontaneous 
growth, who are more perfectly (possessed 


1 am composed of 26 letters. 

My 1, 18, 26 lives in the water. 

My 3, 6, 8, 11 i.s a sweet scented flower. 

My 23, 16, 5, 2t),'<>, 15, 25, 8 was President of the 
U. S. 

My 20, 18, 16, 17 n what children should learn to 


Aiy 14, 20, 6, 17, 12 is in every human heart. 

My 0,21, 21, 10 we .should not like to spare. 

My 23. 25, 3, 7 abides with us till death. 

My 21, 16, 3 is necessary to vegetable life. 

My 3, 24, 25,. 20, 5, 6, !), 23, 10, 20, 17 is said to 
have spoken many wiso things. 

,\|y 22, 20, 10, 17, 2G, 1 is used in the nursery, and 
also in the harvest field. 

My 13, 2, 6, 26^ 13 is Kossuth. 

My first 10, is the result of a series of trials. 

Ms last 5 is daily attended by thousands. 

My whole is another “ maxim” of Dr. Franklin. 
East Bloomfield Dec. 13th. J. n. 

Qj7 J Answer next week. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker is a beautifully eaibel- 
li bed and richly filled Agricultural, Horticultural, :md Pic 
torial weekly journal, it enjoys a wide circulation.— 
(Roch. Daily American. 

We know of no weekly in New York conducted with 
so much talent, and such a versatility of talent too. * * 
In short Moore’s Rural Nrw-Yorker is human tups 
“ right out,” from beginning to end, and r.s literary merits 
arc of the most exalted kind.—American Miller. 

The Rural New-Yorker published at Rochester, N. 
Y., by our friend Mr. Moore, we consider ibe best agri¬ 
cultural newspaper in America.— Ladies’ Repository, 
Cincinnati. 

It is every way worthy the'unexampled success which 
has attended its publication. As an agricultural journal 
it is not excelled.—Utica Tctotaller. 

To farmers and mechanics, and indeed to all classes 
and occupations, its columns afford a fund of reading of 
the utmost value. It is worthy of an extended circulation. 
—Christian Ambassador* 

We have been a faithful reader of the closing volume, 
and must say that we know of no paper wh ! -omes 
nearer to our ideal of what a Rural and Kami I paper 
should be, than the •• Rural Kew-Yorkr -[Adrian 
(Mich.) Watch Tower. 

Mr. Moore gets up the best pat f its class in th - 
Union —Chardon (O.) Democrat. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. —It is with pleasure that 
we call the attention cf those who wish a most excellent 
paper, to thjfe publication. On file firm, in the family, or 
even in fiie6ciioo! room, it will hold a position as a jour¬ 
nal of a liiui order, it is chiefly directed to the agricultu¬ 
ral interest* but is an admirable general and family news¬ 
paper. Itfls conducted with enterprise and ability—ever 
filiod witlufiic best of matter both useful and entertaining. 
—Cayuga/ Chief. 

This is/a large and highly talented weekly journal, pub¬ 
lished at/Rochester, N. Y. It is printed in quarto form, 
on fine jbper, and we think that no paper in the State sur¬ 
passes i/ in mechanical execution. It is a cheerful, com¬ 
panionable, instructive and interesting home paper, and 
iias a r/ul worth and worthiness that should gain for it a 
wide circulation.—Medina Citizen. 

Weftre glad to learn that the proprietor's elforts to pub¬ 
lish ole of the best family agricultural papers in the world, 
are dlly appreciated by Ihe public, and that it has a large 
circulation. With its beautiful typographical appearance 
andfxcellent matter, both original and selected, it is with 
us a peculiar favorite, which we cannot well dispense 
wit|.—Marshall (Mich.) Statesman. 

i deservedly popular journal. As a family, agricultu¬ 
ral, educational and literary periodical it can hardly be 
st/passed.—Canada Christian Advocate. 


as Mr. B. paused in the 
■ doorway to give some orders to a domestic. 
( ( “ I have got to go to mill this afternoon, 
J and it’s a long drive home.” 

[ “ Stand up here then, and I will dispatch 

< you,” said the clergyman, with a vain at- 
( tempt at gravity. 

1 “ You George Chambers, promise to take 

[ this woman to be your lawful wife?” 

| George nodded. 

j “ To love her in sickness and health, to 

< share with her your joys and sorrows, your 
t" bed and board—do you promise?” 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. IN NO. 103, 


Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma: 
“Ho that by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either jiold or drive.” 
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